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Non  audiendi  funt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  majorem,  tel  inutilem,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfum,  irohvpccSeux? 
criminantur.  EJl  Jcilicet  quadam  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  conciliato;  unde  et  EyuvuXoTrui^tuv  vocant  Graci ;  ut  in  unci 
perfeftus  did  nequeat ,  qui  catenas  non  attigerit.  Morhofi  Polyhift.  1.  i.  c.  i.  f.  i. 

*i it  '  . 

Thofe  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againfi.  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs  of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfa£ting  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion ;  from  which  the  Greeks  ufe  the  term 
“Encyclopaedia;”  fo  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 

MECHANICS. 

S' 

ARCHIMEDES,  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THEORETICAL  xMECHANICS,  IS  REPRESENTED  IN  A 
CONTEMPLATIVE  ATTITUDE,  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  IIIS  PUPILS  AND  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS 
OF  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS.  IN  THE  FORE  GROUND  A  YOUTH  IS  TRACING  ON  THE 
SAND  A  DIAGRAM  EXPRESSING  THE  FAMOUS  DISCOVERY  OF  ARCHIMEDES,  THE  PRO¬ 
PORTION  OF  THE  SPHERE  TO  THE  CYLINDER;  TO  WHICH  ANOTHER,  LEANING  ON  A 
BOOK,  IS  ATTENTIVE.  ON  THE  RIGHT  HAND  ARE  SHOWN  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SCREW 

AND  THE  WEDGE,  AND,  HIGHER  UP,  OF  THE  BALANCE.  FROM  THE  CEILING  IS  SUS- 
* 

PENDED  A  SYSTEM  OF  PULLEYS.  ON  THE  LEFT  IS  A  GLOBE,  THE  II YDROSTATIC AL 
BELLOWS,  AND  THE  PUMP  WHICH  BEARS  THE  NAME  OF  ARCHIMEDES’S  SCREW ;  THE 
ACTION  OF  THE  INCLINED  PLANE  IS  ALSO  SHOWN  IN  THE  LEFT  CORNER;  AND  IN  THE 
BACK  GROUND,  ON  THE  SAME  SIDE,  IS  A  YOUTH  WORKING  A  CRANE, 
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MA  liquid  confonant,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in 
9  the  alphabet,  has  one  unvaried  found,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  ftriking  the  upper  lip  againft  the  lower 5  in 
which  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  agrees  with  that  of 
b\  the  difference  between  the  two  confifting  in  a  little 
motion  made  in  the  nofe  in  pronouncing  M,  and  not  in 
b  :  whence  it  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  taken  cold, 
for  M  ordinarily  pronounce  b  3  or  rather  eb  5  the  nofe,  in 
that  cafe,  being  dilabled  from  making  the  neceflary  mo¬ 
tion.  All  conl'onants  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  vowels ; 
in  m  the  vowel  precedes,  in  be  it  follows  :  and  M  is  ne¬ 
ver  mute. 

Quintilian  obferves,  that  the  M  fometimes  <.ends-  Latin 
■words,  but  never  Greek  ones  5  the  Greeks  always  chang¬ 
ing  it  in  that  cafe  into  n,  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found. 
.  M  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  and  among  the  ancients  was 
itfed  for  a  thoufand  ;  acccording  to  the  verfe,  “  M  caput 
eft  numeri,  quern  fcimus  milleteneri.”  When  a  dalh  is 
added  at  the  top  of  it,  it  fignifies  a  thoufand  times  a  thou- 
fand,  or  a  million. 

M,  as  an  abbreviature,  ftands  for  Manlius,  Marcus, 
Martius,  and  Mucius :  M.A.  lignifies  Magifter  Artium ,  or 
Mafter  of  Arts  ;  MS.  Manufcript,  and  MSS.  Manufcripts. 

M,  in  aftronomical  tables,  and  other  things  of  that  kind, 
is  ufed  for  Meridional ,  or  fouthern  5  and  fometimes  for  Me¬ 
ridian,  or  mid-day. 

.  M,  in  medical  prefer! ptions,  is  frequently  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  maniple,  or  handful :  and  it  is  fometimes  alfo  put 
at  the  end  of  a  recipe,  for  mifee,  mingle  3  or  for  mixlura, 
a  mixture.  Thus,  M.  F ,  julapium,  fignifies,  “Mix,  and 
make  a  julep.” 

.  M,  in  law,  the  brand  or  ftigma  of  a  perfon  convi&ed 
of  man-llaughter,and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy. 
It  is  to  be  burnt  on  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb. 

M,  in  mufic.  This  letter  in  old  Plalm-tunes,  har¬ 
monized,  ftands  for  mean,  or  middle  part,  the  fecond  tre¬ 
ble,  and  fometimes  the  counter-tenor.  In  Scarlatti’s  lef- 
fons  compofed  in  Spain,  it  implies  mano  manca,  or  left 
hand. 

MA,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddefs 
Rhea.  A  female  attendant  on  the  goddefs  Rhea. 

MA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  name  of  Parvati,  the 
confort  of  Siva. 

MA-PIEN-ING',  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Se-tchuen  :  forty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kiating. 

MA-POU-HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Corea:  forty-lix  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Pekin. 

MA-TCHAM',  a  town  of  China,  inPe-tche=li ;  twenty- 
two  miles  north  of  Tfang, 
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MA-TCHE',  a- final!  iiland  near  the  coaft  of  China 
Lat.  26.  30.  N.  Ion.  119.  54.  E. 

MA-TCHING',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang  :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Gu-tchang. 

MA'A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  :  five 
miles  north-eaft  of  Beder. 

MA'AB.  a  fettlement  of  Weft  Greenland.  Lat.  6a.  6.  N. 
Ion.  4.8.  30.  W. 

MAA'CAH,  Maa'cha,  or  Beth-Maacha,  a  fmall 
province  of  Syria,  eaft  and  north  of  the  Tourcesof  Jordan, 
towards  Damafcus.  Abel,  or  Abela,  was  in  this  country  , 
whence  it  was  called  Abel-beth-maacha.  Jofhua  tells  us, 
(xiii.  13.)  that  the  Ifraelites  would  not  deftroy  the  Maa- 
chathites,  but  permitted  them  to  dwell  in  the  land.  The 
king  of  Maachah  aflifted  the  Ammonites  againll  David  ; 
(4  Sam.  8,  9.)  Sheba,  the  fon  of  Bichri,  took  refuge  in 
Abel  Beth-Maachahs  (4  Sam.  xx.  15,  &c.)  The  lot  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaffeh  beyond  Jordan  extended  to 
this  country  5  (Deut.  iii.  14.  Jofh.  xii.  5.)  Hence  the  fmall 
canton,  near  the  head  of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  in 
the  way  to  Damafcus,  was  called  Maaclionitis,  or  Ma- 
chonitis. 

MAA'CAH,  or  Maachaii.  There  are  feveral  per- 
fons  in  Scripture  of  this  name. — Maacah,  fon  of  Nahor 
and  of  his  concubine  Reumah  5  (Gen.  xxii.  44.)  This 
Maacah  may  be  father  of  the  Macetes  in  Arabia  Felix. 
There  is  a  city  called  Maca  towards  the  ftraights  of  Or- 
mus. — Maacah,  daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Gefhur,  wife 
of  David,  and  mother  of  Ablalom  and  Tamars  (4  Sam. 
iii.  3.) — Maacah,  daughter  of  Abilhalom,  wife  of  Re- 
hoboam,  king  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Abijam  his  fuc- 
cefiors  1  Kings  xv.  s.  But  in  4  Chron.  xiii.  2.  the  is 
called  Michaiah,  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  In  e 
Kings,  the  mother  may  eafily  have  been  miftaken  for  the 
daughter,  by  aferibing  to  each  Abilhalom  as  a  father. — 
Maacah,  daughter  of  Abilhalom,  wife  of  Abijam  king 
of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Afa  his  luccefior,  (1  Kings  xxv. 
10,13,  14. )  Afa  took  from  his  mother  Maacah  the  office 
of  prieltefs  of  the  groves. — Maacah,  father  of  Achiffi, 
king  of  Gath,  (1  Kings  ii.  39.)— Maacah,  filler  of  Ma- 
chir  5  (1  Chron.  vii.  15.)  wife  of  Machir,  and  mother 
of  Perelhs  (ver.  16.) — Maacah,  father  of  Shephatiah, 
head  of  the  Simeonites  in  the  time  of  David  j  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  16. 

MAA'CHAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAACH'ATHI,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MAACH'ATHITE,  [Hebrew.]  An  inhabitant  of 
Maachathi. 

MAADA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

B  MAA'DEN, 
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MAA'DEN  BOGA'ZI,  a  pafs  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Diarbekir. 

MAA'DEN  al  NO'CRA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Hedsjas  :  140  miles  eaft  of  Hagiaz. 

MAA'DEN  UZZUMU'RUD,  (i.  e.  the  Aline  of  Eme¬ 
ralds.)  A  mountain  of  Egypt,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  ninety  miles  fouth  of  Cofeir. 

MAAGRUN'NI,  two  iflands on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  65.25.  N.  Ion.  24.  56.  E. 

MAALCHOAB'BIN,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place, 

MAALMO'RIE,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth-ealt 
part  of  the  ifland  of  Ha.  Lat.  55.45.  N.  Ion.  6.  4.  W. 

MAA'LUM,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Toree. 

MA'AN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Palaftine  :  nineteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Jerufalem. 

MAA'N  (John),  a  French  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of  me¬ 
rit  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Tours,  who, 
having  been  educated  for  the  clerical  profeflion,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  became  ca¬ 
non  and  precentor  of  the  church  of  Tours.  To  the  fer- 
vice  of  this  church  he  z.ealoufly  devoted  his  talents  and 
learning,  not  only  in  theaftiduous  difcharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  appointments,  but  by  an  induftrious  enquiry  into  its 
hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  date.  The  refult  of  his  labours 
was  a  work  on  which  very  high  commendations  are  be- 
ftowed  by  his  countrymen,  who  reprefent  it  to  be  replete 
with  erudition  and  curious  refearches,  and  to  refleft  equal 
honour  on  the  church  of  Tours  and  its  author.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  year  251  to  1655  ;  and  was  printed  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  houfe  at  Tours  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  “  Sandla 
et  Metropolitana  Ecclefia  Turonenfis,  facrorum  Pontificum 
Juorum  ornata  Virtutibus,  ct  fanftifiimus  Conciliorum  In- 
ftitutis  decorator;”  folio.  Moreri. 

MAA'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ka- 
jaaga,  the  refidence  of  the  king,  bordering  on  a  branch  of 
the  river  Senegal,  and  within  a  ihort  diltance  of  the  ruins 
of  Fort  St.  Jofeph. 

MAANIN'GA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government 
of  Kuopio  :  twenty  miles  north-north,weft  of  Kuopio. 

MA'AR,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceram.  Lat.  3.  30.  S.  Ion, 
33.  25. E. 

MAARAHA'I,  a  harbour  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Ulietea,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  16.  53.  S. 
Ion.  151.  27.  W. 

MAA'RATH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  city. 

MA'ARI.ICH.  See  Mikalidi. 

MAAR'RA,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Aleppo  ;  the  refidence  of  an  Aga :  forty-five 
miles  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo. 

MA'AS  (Dirk),  a  painter,  born  at  Haerlem  in  1656. 
He  at  firlt  painted  ftill  life ;  after  that  he  ftudied  with  and 
imitated  Berchem  ;  but  is  belt  known  by  pictures  of  bat¬ 
tles,  proceflions,  and  cavalcades  of  horfes,  fomewhat  in  the 
ftyie  of  Vander  Meulen,  though  not  wrought  fo  free  as 
the  works  of  that  artift. 

There  were  two  other  painters  of  this  name,  Arnold  van 
Maas,  a  difciple  of  Teniers,  who  died  young  ;  and  Nicho¬ 
las  Maas,  who  was  born  at  Dort  in  1632,  and  was  educated 
in  the  fchool  of  Rembrandt.  He  p  radii  fed  portrait-paint¬ 
ing  with  confiderabie  fuccefs.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  lixty- 
cne,  and  died  in  1693. 

MAASEI'AH,  or  Maasa'j,  fon  of  Adiel  a  Levite. 

3  Cfiron.  xv.  18. — Son  of  Adaiah,  one  to  whom  the  high 
prielt  Jehoiadah  difcovered  his  defign  of  fetting  Joafl)  on 
the  throne  of  Judah.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1. — Son  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Ifrael,  alfaflinated  by  Zichri.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7. 

MAASEY'CK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Ruremonde.  The  place  contains  2205,  and 
the  canton  14,704,  inhabitants. 

MAA'SIN,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Leyta.  Lat.  10.  12.  N.  Ion.  124.  49.  E. 

MA'AT ,  f.  A  f  uperficial  meafure  of  land  in  Holland, 
containing  500  fquare  ruthes,  of  which  600  are  equal  to  a 
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morgen  or  acre.  A  Angle  fquare  ruthe  contains  169  fquare 
feet,  each  foot  being  =  121  fquare  inches  =  1241  Engliflj 
inches. 

MA'AT  (John).  See  Blankof,  vol.  iii.  p.  92, 

AlA'ATH,  [Hebrew.]  A  naan’s  name.  Luke  iii.  ' 

MAAT'TAN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  in  Bahar,  thirty- 
four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Durbunga. 

MA'AZ,  [Heb.]  A  man’s  name. 

MA'BA ,  f.  [the  vernacular  name.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  triandria.  The  generic 
characters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  perianth  femitrifid  ;  di- 
vifions  acute,  villofe.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  tubular, 
villofe  on  the  outfide  ;  tube  cylindric,  longer  than  the 
calyx  j  border  trifid;  divifions  ovate,  thickifli,  upright. 
Stamina  :  filaments  three,  filiform,  fliorter  than  the  calyx  3 
antherae  eredt,  ovate.  Piftillum  :  rudiment  globular,  fub- 
feflile  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  II.  Female.  Calyx  ; 
perianth  inferior  permanent,  as  in  the  males.  Pericar- 
pium:  drupe  fuperior,  ovate,  oblong,  two-celled;  cells 
two-feeded.  Seeds  :  nuts  two,  oblong,  three-fided, 
fomewhat  convex  at  the  back,  with  two  plane  fides, 
— EJj'ential  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx  trifid.  Female.  Co¬ 
rolla  trifid.  Drupe  fuperior,  two-celled. 

Maba  elliptica.  This  is  a  very  fmooth  tree,  with  the 
twigs  and  young  leaves  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  on  very 
ftiort  petioles,  elliptic,  veined,  very  fmooth.  Peduncles 
axillary,  Ihort,  often  three-flowered  ;  flowers  fmall,  and 
Angular  in  having  the  outfide  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 
more  villofe  than  any  of  the  plant.  Native  of  the 
Friendly  Iflands  of  the  South  Seas,  particularly  Tonga- 
taboo. 

There  is  another  fpecies  or  variety,  which  Forfter  calls 
Maba  major,  becaufe  the  drupe  or  fruit  is  three  times  the 
fize  of  the  other,  having  tree-fided  kernels  in  the  cells, 
which  are  tough  and.infipid  ;  they  are  however  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  were  brought  for  fale  to  our  people. 
In  all  the  Friendly  Iflands  they  plant  the  tree  about  their 
houfes. 

MABANOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  s 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Berdiczow. 

MAB'BY,  J.  in  Barbadoes,  a  kind  of  potatoe-wine, 
Boyle. 

MA'BEL, /.  [amabilis,  Lat.  lovely.]  The  name  of  a- 
Woman. 

_  MABE'A,  f.  [the  vernacular  name  amongft  the  Ca- 
ribs  is  piriri  mabe.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mo- 
noecia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  tricoccae,  (eu~ 
phorbiae,  Juff.)  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male,. 
Calyx:  perianth  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  acute.  Corolla: 
none.  Stamina  :  filaments  nine  to  twelve,  inferted  into 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  antherse  roundifh.  II.  Female,. 
Calyx  :  perianth  one-leafed,  upright,  five-toothed,  acute. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong,  fubtrigonal,  longer  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx;  ftyle  long  (rather  three  ityles  glued  together,  JuJf.) 
ftigmas  three,  filiform,  revolute,  or  twifted  Ipirally.  Pe- 
ricarpium:  capfule  covered  with  a  thick  bark,  roundifli, 
tricoccous,  three-celled  ;  cells  bivalve,  burfting  elaftically. 
Seeds:  lolitary,  roundilh. — EJfential  CharaCler.  Male.  Ca¬ 
lyx  one-leafed,  five-toothed  ;  coroila  none ;  filaments  nine 
to  twelve,  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Female. 
Stigmas  three,  revolute  ;  capfule  covered  with  a  thick 
bark,  three-celled,  three-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Mabea  piriri :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  acumi¬ 
nated,  This  is  a  fhrub,  of  which  the  trunk  is  fix  feet 
high  ;  and  about  fix  inches  in  diameter :  from  the  trunk 
rife  leveral  twiggy  branches  to  a  great  height,  which 
lpread  and  catcli  upon  the  neighbouring  trees.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  fmooth,  green  above,  white  below; 
the  footltalk  fliort,  and  furnilhed  with  two  long  and 
ftraight  ftipules,  which  are  deciduous.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  great  numbers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
ranged  in  a  long  panicle  ;  the  male  flowers  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  panicle,  the  female  on  the  lower ;  and  are  fix 
or  eight  in  number.  All  the  parts  of  this  flirub  yield  a 
milky  juice.  Thfc  Creoles  and  Negroes  ufe  the  fmaller 
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branches  for  pipes ;  for  which  reafon  the  tree  is  called 
pipe-wood,  bois  a  calumet. 

2.  Mabea  taquari :  leaves  ovate-obtufe,  marked  with 
red  veins  beneath.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  a  reddifh  bark  ;  and  the  leaves  larger,  green  above, 
and  veined  with  red  beneath  ;  the  larged  are  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide.  The 
fruit  is  much  larger  than  the  former.  In  other  refpeCts 
it  is  like  the  former,  and  the  branches  are  put  to  the  fame 
ufe. 

MA'BER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan  :  forty-eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Suffer. 

MABE'RIA,  a  lake  of  Africa,  in  Negroland,  whofe 
waters  run  into  the  Senegal  in  lat.  14.  40.  N.  Ion.  7.  40.  E. 

MABIL'LON  (John),  a  very  learned  French  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk,  was  born  at  Pierre-mont,  a  village  belonging 
to  the  diocefe  of  Rheims,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  in- 
ftruCted  in  grammar-learning  by  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
was  reCtor  of  a  parifh  near  his  native  place;  and  after¬ 
wards  fentto  the  college  of  Rheims,  where  he  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  dudy.  By  thefe  qualifications  and  his  piety, 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  a  place  in  the  feminary  of 
the  cathedral  church,  where  the  youths  defigned  for  the 
fervice  of  the  diocefe  were  educated.  After  continu¬ 
ing  here  three  years,  he  took  the  habit  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Rerny,  at  Rheims,  belonging  to  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  in  1653,  and  in 
the  following  year  made  the  profeflion.  It  was  with  no 
little  pleafure  that  his  fuperiors  received  into  the  frater¬ 
nity  a  young  perfon,  of  whofe  abilities  and  zeal  they  had 
fatisfadfory  evidence,  and  which  they  confidered  as  fuffi- 
cient  pledges  that  he  would  do  honour  to  the  order ;  but 
the  expectations  which  they  conceived  of  him  were  foon 
afterwards  nearly  dedroyed,  in  confequence  of  his  being 
afflicted  with  a  perpetual  head-ache,  which  no  medicine 
could  relieve.  Being  by  this  means  rendered  incapable  of 
the  lead  application,  he  was  fent  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  to  different  monaderies  in  the  country.  In  the 
year  1660,  he  was  ordained  pried  at  Amiens  ;  and,  as  his 
health  was  not  yet  re-eftablilhed,  he  was  employed  on  fuch 
temporal  affairs  of  the  congregation  as  were  fuitable  to  his 
constitution.  Thefe  affairs  he  managed  with  great  regu¬ 
larity  and  exaCtnefs,  till  his  fuperiors,  at  his  earned  re- 
qued,  releafed  him  from  an  office  which  was  inconfident 
with  his  love  of  dudy.  That  he  might  not  prejudice  his 
health,  however,  either  by  too  great  folitude,  or  too  clofe 
application,  they  fent  him  to  St.  Dennis,  where  he  was 
employed,  during  the  whole  year  1663,  in  ffiowing  drangers 
the  treafures  and  ancient  monuments  of  the  abbey.  But 
having,  fortunately  for  himfelf  and  the  intereds  of  litera¬ 
ture,  broken  a  mirror  which  it  was  pretended  had  belonged 
to  Virgil,  he  without  difficulty  obtained  leave  from  his  fu¬ 
periors  to  quit  a  fituation  which  was  unworthy  of  him,  and 
which  obliged  him  frequently  to  relate  things  the  truth 
of  which  he  did  not  believe. 

While  he  was  gradually  getting  the  better  of  his  indif- 
pofition,  he  carefully  improved  his  moments  of  eafe  in 
reading  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  the  bed  authors,  and 
furnifhed  his  mind  with  a  large  fund  of  theological,  eccle- 
fiadical,  and  critical,  learning.  In  the  year  1664,  father 
d’Achery  having  applied  for  fome  young  monk,  qualified 
to  affid  him  in  compiling  his  Spicilegium,  Mabillon  was 
felected  for  this  purpofe,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  con¬ 
tributed  effentially  to  relieve  that  father,  who.  was  now 
become  infirm,  from  the  burthen  of  his  laborious  under¬ 
taking.  The  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf,  as 
foon  as  he  took  a  fflare  in  this  work,  placed  his  talents  in 
a  confpicuous  light,  and  fhovved  what  might  be  expeCted 
from  him.  It  proved  the  occafion  of  his  beings  foon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  publifh  a.  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard.  Father  Chantelou,  a  monk  of  the  fame  order, 
had  commenced  fuch  undertaking;  but  he  died  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  lad  mentioned,  after  having  only 
publifhed  the  fermons  for  the  feafons  and  faints.  To  Ma- 
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billon,  therefore,  the  talk  was  committed  ;  and  he  executed 
it  with  a  degree  of  correCtnefs,  judgment,  and  learning; 
that  abundantly  j udified  the  choice  of  his  fuperiors.  His 
edition  made  its  appearance  in  1667,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
and  alfo  in  nine  volumes  oCtavo.  In  1690,  he  publifhed 
an  improved  edition  of  the  fame,  with  much  additional 
matter;  and  he  was  preparing  to  publifh  a  third  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

No  fooner  had  father  Mabillon  fent  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard  into  the  world,  than  the  Congregation  employed 
him  in  completing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  for  which  fa¬ 
thers  d’Achery  and  Chantelou  had  been  collecting  and 
digeding  materials.  The  firlt  volume  of  this  collection 
was  publifhed  in  1668,  folio;  and  was  followed,  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  by  eight  others,  the  laft  being  publifhed  in 
1702.  The  writers  of  the  .Journal  de  Trevonx  juftly  ob- 
ferve,  that  “this  work  ought  to  be  confidered,  not  as  a 
fimple  collection  of  memoirs  relating  to  monadic  hiftory, 
but  as  a  valuable  compilation  of  ancient  monuments, 
which,  being  illultrated  by  learned  notes,  throw  much  light 
on  the  molt  obfcure  part  of  eccleftical  hiltory.  The  pre¬ 
faces  alone  would  fecure  to  the  author  an  immortal  repu- 
tation.  The  manners  and  ufages  of  thofe  dark  ages  are 
examined  into  with  great  care,  and  an  hundred  important 
queftions  are  difcuffed  by  an  exaft  and  folid  critique.” 
The  prefaces  were  publifhed  feparately  in  1732,  in  4to; 
In  1674,  our  author  publifhed,  “  De  Pane  Euchariltico 
azimo  et  fermentato  Differtatio,”  8vo.  intended  to  prove, 
in  oppofitiou  to  the  affertion  of  father  Sirmond,  that  the 
Latin  church  made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  cor.fecra- 
tion  of  the  eucharift  for  many  ages;  and  that  the  ufe  of 
unleavened  bread  was  not  introduced  till  after  Photius’s 
fchifm.  During  the  following  year,  he  publifhed,  “Ve- 
terum  AnaleCtorum  Tomus  I.  compleftens  varia  Frag- 
menta  et  Epiftola  Scriptorum  Ecclefiafticorum,  tarn  profa 
quam  metro,  haCtenus  inedita,  cum  Adnotationibus  et  ali¬ 
quot  Difquitionibus,”  8vo  ;  which  was  afterwards  followed 
by  three  other  volumes,  the  laft  dated  in  1685.  A  better- 
digefted  edition  was  printed  by  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  1723; 
in  folio.  The  pieces  which  cornpofe  this  collection  are, 
many  of  them  valuable  and  interefting  ;  but  the  author’s 
differtations  conftitute  its  principal  merit.  The  work, 
however,  which  has  done  moft  honour  to  father  Mabillon, 
appeared  in  1681,  and  is  entitled  “  De  Re  diplomatica  Libri 
lex;  in  quibus  quicquid  ad  veterum  Inftrumentorum  An- 
tiquitatem,  Materiam,  Scripturam,  et  Stilum  ;  quicquid 
ad  Sigilla,  Monogrammata,  Subfcriptiones,  ac  Notas  chro- 
nologicas ;  quicquid  inde  ad  Antiquariam,  hiftoricam, 
forenfemque,  difciplinam  pertinet,  explicaturet  illuftratur. 
Accedunt  Commentarius  de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum 
Palatiis,  veterum  Scripturarum  varia  Specimina  Tabulis 
LX.  comprehenfa,  nova  ducentorum  et  amplius  Monumen- 
torum  ColleCtio;  folio.  The  examination  of  almoft  an 
infinite  number  of  charters  and  ancient  titles,  which  had 
palled  through  his  hands,  induced  him  to  form  a  de- 
fign  of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles  an  art  of 
which  before  there  had  been  only  very  confufed  ideas.  It 
was  a  bold  attempt;  but  he  executed  it  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  it  was  thought  to  have  been  carried  at  once  to  per¬ 
fection.  For  twenty  years  this  work  enjoj'ed  an  univer- 
fal  approbation  ;  but  at  laft  father  Germon  the  jefuit  at¬ 
tacked  it,  and  gave  occafion  to  a  literary  difpute. 

So  high  was  the  opinion  now  generally  entertained  of 
Mabillon’s  extraordinary  merit,  that  the  min  liter  Colbert 
was  defirous  of  beftowing  on  him  a  penficn  of  two  thou- 
fand  livres  ;  but  his  unambitious  apd  difinterefted  fpirit 
led  him  to  decline  that  generous  offer  ;  and  he  contented 
himfelf  with  requefting  the  protection  of  the  court  towards 
his  congregation.  In  the  year  1682,  however,  Colbert  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Burgundy,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  examining  fome  ancient  titles  relating  to  the  royal, 
family  ;  and  received  from  him  all  the  fatisfaCtion  which 
he  delired.  In  the  following  year  that  minilter  lent  him 
into  Germany,  in  order  to  fearch  among  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys  in  that  country3.  for  fitch 
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curious  documents  as  might  contribute  to  illuffrate  the 
liiftory  of  France,  and  that  of  the  church  in  general,  and 
of  the  church  of  France  in  particular.  In  this  journey  he 
fpent  five  months,  and  after  his  return  publifhed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Ana¬ 
lecta.  His  next  publication  appeared  in  1685,  and  was 
entitled,  “  De  Liturgia  Gallicana  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  ve- 
teris  Miffas  quse  ante  annos  mille  apud  Gallos  in  ufu 
erat,  forma  ritufque  eruntur  ex  antiquis  Monumentis, 
LeCtionario  Galiicam  haCtenus  ineditam,  &c.”  4to.  In 
the  fame  year  father  Mabillon  was  fent  at  the  king}s 
expenfe  into  Italy,  with  the  fame  view  as  he  had  been 
formerly  fent  into  Germany;  and  was  received  at  Rome 
with  all  the  refpeCt  which  was  due  to  his  great  merit. 
He  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  and  had  free  accefs  to  all  the  archives,  and 
to  all  the  libraries,  from  which  he  collected  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  interefiing  and  important  papers,  adapted  to  the  de- 
fign  of  his  journey.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
France,  with  a  noble  collection  of  above  three  thpufand 
rare  books,  both  printed  and  manufcript,  which  he  placed 
in  the  king’s  library;  and  in  1687  he  publifhed  an  account 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  of  the  pieces  which  he  had  dif- 
covered,  under  the  title  of  Mufasumltalicum,  feuColleCtio 
veterum  Scriptorum  ex  Bibliothecis  Italicis  eruta,  &c.  in 
two  volumes  quarto. 

In  the  year  1688,  our  author  became  involved  in  a  dif- 
pute  between  the  Benedictines  of  the  province  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  ar.d  the  canons-regular,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  prece¬ 
dence  of  thofe  orders  in  the  ltates  ;  and  in  1691,  he  entered 
into  a  controverfy  with  father  Ranee,  abbot  of  La  Trappe, 
yvho  maintained  that  learning  and  the  fciences  were  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  monaftic  profeffion,  and  prohibited  his  monks 
almoft  all  forts  of  reading,  excepting  that  of  the  feriptures 
and  fome  treatifes  of  morality.  In  1698  he  publifhed 
Eufebii  Romani  ad  Theophilum  Galium  Epiftola  de  Cultu 
fanCtorum  ignotorum,  4to.  Among  the  immenfe  num¬ 
ber  of  objeCts  which  arrefted  his  attention  during  his  vi- 
fit  to  Rome,  the  catacombs  more  particularly  excited  his 
curiofity,  and  the  pretended  relics  of  faints  which  are  dug 
out  of  them.  Both  before  and  during  repeated  vifits  to 
them,  he  endeavoured  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  precautions 
taken  there,  and  the  rules  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  with 
regard  to  fuch  bodies  as  are  offered  to  the  veneration  of 
the  public.  He  alfo  confulted  all  perfons  who  could  give 
him  any  light  upon  the  fubjeCl.  The  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  and  enquiries  was  a  conviction,  that  grofs  abufes 
had  been  fuffered  to  take  ffiace ;  and  that  the  bodies  found 
in  the  catacombs  were  too  haftily,  and  without  fufficient 
foundation,  concluded  to  be  the  bodies  of  martyrs.  Five 
or  fix  years  paffed  over  after  his  return  to  France,  before 
he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  the  obfervations  which  he 
had  penned  on  this  fubjeCf,  till  in  the  year  1692  he  drew 
up  the  treatife  above-mentioned.  But,  as  the  i'ubjeCt  was 
of  a  delicate  nature  in  a  catholic  country,  and  might  pro¬ 
bably  give  offence,  he  kept  it  by  him  five  years,  without 
communicating  it  to  more  than  one  perfon  ;  and  then  fent 
it  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy  to  cardinal  Colloredo  at  Rome, 
who  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  fhould  be  publifhed  in  the 
Hate  in  which  it  then  was.  In  the  year  1698,  however, 
the  author  ventured  to  fend  it  into  the  world  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  received  in  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  manner  by  the  fuperftitious  and  interefted,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Rome.  For  fome  time  it  was  attacked  only 
by  complaints,  murmurs,  and  criticifms,  publiftietl  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy  ;  but  in  the  year  1701,  it  was 
brought  before  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Here  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  intereft  of  all  Mabillon’s 
friends  could  prevent  a  cenfure  from  being  palled  on  it ; 
and  even  this  would  not  have  fucceeded,  if  he  had  not 
agreed  to  publifh  a  new  edition  of  it  fo  altered  as  to  be 
unexceptionable  to  his  judges,  whofe  efteem  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue  made  them  not  very  ready  to  condemn 
him. 

In  the  year  1701,  our  author  was  chofen  honorary  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Academy  oflnfcriptions ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  the  laft  great  work  to 
which  he  devoted  his  labours,  entitled,  “  Annales  Ordinis 
S.  Benedict!,  in  quibus  non  modo  Res  Monafticse,  fed 
etiam  Ecclefiafticre  Hiftoricae  non  minima  pars  conti- 
netur,  Tomus  I.”  See.  folio.  The  fecond  volume  of  this 
work  appeared  in  1704;  the  third  in  1706;  the  fourth  in 
1707  ;  and  the  fifth  was  compofed  by  father  Mabillon,  but 
publifhed  after  his  death,  by  father  MafTuet,  in  1713,  with 
fome  additions  of  his  own  and  father  Ruinart,  who  com¬ 
piled  part  of  a  fixth  volume,  which  was  afterwards  car¬ 
ried  on  by  father  Vincent  Thuilier.  In  the  year  1707, 
the  fubjeCt  of  this  article  terminated  his  very  laborious 
life,  being  affliCled  with  retention  of  urine,  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  the  month  of  December,  foon  after  he  had 
completed  his  feventy-fifth  year.  “  It  would  be  difficult,” 
fays  Du  pin,  “to  give  our  author  the  praife  which  hedeferves. 
The  voice  of  the  public  and  the  general  efteem  of  all  the 
learned  are  a  much  better  commendation  of  him  than  any 
thing  we  can  fay.  His  profound  learning  appears  from 
his  works ;  l)is  modefty,  humility,  ineeknefs,  and  piety,  are 
no  lefs  known  to  thofe  who  have  had  the  leaft  convemtion 
with  him.  His  ftyleis  mafeuline,  pure,  clear,  and  metho¬ 
dical,  without  affectation  or  fuperfluous  ornament,  and 
fuitabie  to  the  fubjefts  of  which  he  has  treated.”  In  the 
year  1724,  father  Thuillier  publifhed  the  pofthumous 
works  of  our  author,  confiftingof  improved  editions  of  fe- 
veral  pieces  which  had  appeared  before,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  letters  and  fome  original  tracts ;  forming 
three  vols.  in  4to.  Gen.  Did. 

MA'BLY  (Bennet  de),  an  eminent  French  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1709.  He  was  brother  of 
the  abbe  Condillac,  whom  he  refembled  in  acutenefs  and 
penetration.  Quitting  his  native  province  for  the  capital 
at  an  early  period,  he  paffed  his  life  chiefly  as  a  retired 
man  of  letters,  and  made  his  way  to  reputation  by  his  own 
efforts,  without  the  aid  of  party  or  intrigue.  His  career 
as  an  author  comprifed  a  fpace  of  forty-four  years,  clofing 
with  the  year 'preceding  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1785.  The  principal  works  of  the  abbe  Mably  are,  1.  Pa¬ 
rallel  des  Romaines  et  des  Frangois,  z  vols.  12010.  1740. 
2.  Le  Droit  public  de  l’Europe,  2  vols.  3.  Obfervations 
fur  les  Grecs.  4.  Obfervations  fur  les  Romains,  2  vols. 
5.  Des  Principes  de  Negociations.  6.  Entretiens  dePho- 
cion  fur  le  Rapport  de  la  Morale  avec  la  Politique.  7. 
Obfervations  fur  l’Hiftoire  de  la  France,  2  vols.  8.  Ob¬ 
fervations  fur  l’Hiftoire  de  la  Grece.  9.  Entretians  fur 
l’Hiftoire.  10.’  Sur  les  Conftitutions  des  Etats  Unis  de 
l’Amerique,  1784.  All  the  writings  of  this  author  difplay 
deep  thinking,  found  moral  principles,  and  a  regard  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  is  however,  too  much  of  a  panegy- 
rift  of  the  ancients,  and  too  fond  of  applying  their  political 
maxims  to  the  very  different  circumftances  ofmodern  ftates. 
He  likewife  gives  offence  by  a  dictatorial  manner,  and  an 
unqualified  licence  of  cenfure  when  fpeaking  of  modern 
hiftorians.  The  work  of  liis  old  age,  on  the  American 
conftitutions,  gave  great  offence  by  fome  fentiments  ad- 
verfe  to  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration,  and  proved 
that  in  real  political  wufdom  his  theory  was  much  behind 
the  praftice  of  a  free  people.  Nouv.  Did.  Hijl. 

MABOU'L  (James),  a  French  prelate  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  as  a  preacher,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  relpeCtable  family.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth 
we  have  no  information  ;  but  we  learn  that  he  was  born 
at  Paris,  and,  having  been  educated  to  the  church,  culti-. 
vated  pulpit-oratory  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  After  dif- 
charging  for  a  long  time  the  duties  of  grand  vicar  of  .Poi¬ 
tiers,  he  was  made  biihop  of  Aeth  in  the  year  1708.  In 
1716,  he  was  employed  by  the  duke  of . Orleans,  the  re¬ 
gent,  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the  hoftile  parties 
who  were  contending  about  the  bull  Unigenitus.  But  he 
is  now  entitled  to  notice  only  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  his  funeral  orations,  which,  though  few  in  number, 
will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pollerity,  if  the  commendations 
paffed  on  him  by  the  French  critics  are  not  exaggerated. 
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They  were  collected  together  in  174.9,  inonevolume,  iamo. 
and  are  faid  to  be  diftinguilhed  throughout  by  that  fweet- 
nefs  of  ltyle,  that  noblenefs  of  fentiment,  that  elevation, 
that  undtion,  and  that  touching  fimplicity,  which  are 
the  charadteriftics  of  a  good  mind,  and  of  true  genius. 
Moreri. 

MA'BRA,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  gulf  of  Bona: 
ten  miles  weft  of  Bona. 

MAC,  prefixed  to  Irifli  and  Scotch  names,  fignifies  a 
fon. 

MAC  CLU'ER’s  IN'LET,  a  large  bay  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  New  Guinea.  Lat.  a.  30.  S.  Ion.  of  the  mouth, 
13a. 15.  E. 

MAC  DE'ALS,  a  town  of  South  Carolina:  twenty-four 
miles  north-weft  of  George  Town. 

MAC  DOW'AL’s  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Jura. 

MAC  DUFF'  TOWN,  a  feaport  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  BamfF,  with  a  good  harbour  in  the  Frith 
of  Murray.  There  are  about  ten  veffels  belonging  to  the 
port,  from  60  to  120  tons  ;  three  of  which  trade  to  Lon¬ 
don,  two  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  reft  are  employed  in  the 
coafting  trade.  It  is  two  miles  eaft  of  Bam  ft',  and  twen¬ 
ty-one  weft  of  Fraferburgh.  Lat.  57.  38.  N.  Ion.  2.  25.  W. 

MAC  GIL'LIVRAY’s  TOWN,  a  town  of  the  ltate  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Abacoochee.  Lat.  32.  40-  S.  Ion.  86.  io.  W. 

MA'CA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Hoval :  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

MACABA'LI  BANK',  a  rocky  fhoal  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  13.  25.  S. 

MACA'BRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sennaar :  forty 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Meroe. 

MACA'DRA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Chamir. 

MACAHA'LAR  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Mindanao. 

MA'C JE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
eaft  of  the  Nafamones,  and  near  the  fea.  Some  have  fup- 
poled  they  are  the  fame  with  thofe  called  Syrtites  by  Pto¬ 
lemy,  becaufe  they  inhabited  towards  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  Cinyps  watered  their  country  ;  and  hence  Silius  Ita- 
licus  denominates  them  Cinyphii  Macse. 

MACA'ENS  de  CAMIN'HO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftramadura  :  thirteen  miles  north-north-eafl  of  Thomar, 
and  thirty-three  louth-fouth-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

MACA'IRE  (St.)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  La  Reole.  The  place  contains  1483,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  9980,  inhabitants. 

M ACAL'LESTER’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Mull.  Lat.  56.  30.  N.  Ion.  5.45.W. 

MACALUN'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Mozambique. 
Lat.  17.  S.  Ion.  39.  E. 

MACAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan :  fixty  miles 
weft  of  Meru  Shahigian. 

MACAN'NA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fouth  of  Bam- 
bouk. 

MACANA'O,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  near 
the  weft  coaft  of  Margarita.  Lat.  11.  N.  Ion.  64.  40.  W. 

MACA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura  :  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Abantes,  and  eleven  fouth-weft  of  Caf- 
tel-Branco. 

MACA'O,  a  feaport  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Quang-tong,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Canton, 
and  built  on  a  peninfula,  or  rather  a  fmall  ifland,  becaufe 
it  is  feparated  from  the  land  by  a  river  where  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  fea  are  fenflbly  felt :  this  tongue  of 
land  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  the  ifland  only  by  a  fmall  neck, 
about  one  hundred  yards  acrofs.  The  Portuguefe  ob¬ 
tained  this  port  from  the  emperor  Camhy,  as  a  reward  for 
the  afliftance  they  gave  to  the  Chinefe  in  deftroying  the 
pirates,  w  ho  from  the  iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  in- 
tefted  the  feas,  and  ravaged  all  the  coafts  of  China.  Some 
writers  pretend,  that  this  city  had  no  inhabitants  but  pi¬ 
rates  when  the  Portuguefe  formed  an  eftablifliment  in  it  j 
and  that  they  were  only  permitted  to  build  huts  covered 
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with  ftraw.  However  this  be,  their  whole  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  bounded  by  a  wall,  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  in 
circumference.  In  this  fmall  fpot,  the  Portuguefe  car¬ 
ried  on,  for  a  long  time,  altnoft  exclufively,  a  confiderable 
traffic  with  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  with  other  countries 
in  Afia,  particularly  japan,  Tonquin,  Cochinchina,  and 
Siam.  But,  by  the  luxury  occafioned  by  increafe  of 
wealth  and  the  injurious  oppreffion  of  the  Chinefe,  the 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  Portuguefe  declined,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Macao  became  enervated  by  a  tropical  cli¬ 
mate.  Their  trade  to  Japan  failed  ;  their  other  /'pecula¬ 
tions  became  precarious  ;  and  this  once-profperous  fettie- 
ment  is  now  very  much  reduced.  The  houfes  at  Macao 
are  built  after  the  European  manner,  but  they  are  low, 
and  make  little  ihow.  Here  are  thirteen  churches  and 
chapels,  and  fifty  priefts,  to  minifter  to  the  devotion  of 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  laity.  The  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Macao,  according  to  the  ftatement  of  La  Pe- 
roufe,  may  be  computed  at  20,000,  (Staunton  fays  12,000,) 
of  whom  100  are  Portuguefe  by  birth  ;  2000  metis,  or  half 
Indians  and  half  Portuguefe,  with  as  many  Caffre  fiaves, 
their  domeftics ;  the  reft  are  Chineie,  who  employ  them- 
felves  in  commerce  and  different  trades,  by  which  they 
lay  the  Portuguefe  under  contribution  to  their  induftry, 
Thefe  lad,  though  altnoft  all  mulattoes,  would  think 
themfelves  difgraced,  if  they  fupported  their  families  by 
exercifing  any  mechanical  art;  though  their  pride  is  not 
above  continually  foliciting  charity  with  importunity, 
from  every  one  that  paffes  by  them. 

The  roadftead  of  Macao  is  fufficiently  fpacious  to  con¬ 
tain  60-gun  (hips  at  the  entrance  of  Typa  ;  and  in  its  har- 
ttour,  which  is  below  the  town,  and  communicates  with 
the  river  up  to  the  eattward,  lhips  of  feven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  with  half  their  lading.  The  mouth  of  this  har¬ 
bour  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs  of  two  batteries,  which  muft 
be  kept  within  piftol-lhot  in  entering.  Three  fmall  forts, 
two  of  which  are  mounted  with  twelve  guns,  and  the 
third  with  fix,  proteft  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  from* 
every  attempt  of  the  Chinefe.  Thefe  fortifications,  which 
are  in  the  worft  poffible  ftate,  would  be  far  from  formid¬ 
able  to  Europeans ;  but  they  may  ealily  overawe  all  the 
maritime  forces  of  the  Chinefe.  A  mountain  alfo  com¬ 
mands  the  road,  where  a  detachment  of  troops  could  hold 
out  a  very  long  fiege.  The  Portuguefe  of  Macao,  more 
devout  than  warlike,  have  built  a  church  on  the  ruins  of 
a  fort  which  covered  this  mountain,  forming  at  that  time, 
an  impregnable  poll.  The  fide  next  the  land  is  defended 
by  two  fortreffes ;  one  of  which  is  mounted  with  forty 
guns,  and  capable  of  containing  a  garrifon  of  one  thoufand 
men.  It  is  provided  with  a  ciftern,  two  fprings  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  cafemates  for  laying  up  warlike  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provifions.  The  other,  which  mounts  thirty 
guns,  cannot  receive  above  three  hundred  men,  and  has  a 
very  abundant  fpring  that  never  fails.  Thefe  two  citadels 
command  the  whole  country.  The  Portuguefe  frontiers 
extend  nearly  a  league  from  the  town,  and  are  bounded 
by  a  wall  guarded  by  a  mandarin  and  a  few  foldiers. 
This  mandarin  is  the  real  governor  of  Macao,  whom  all 
the  Chinefe  obey,  though  he  is  not  allowed  to  fleep  within 
thefe  limits.  But  he  may  examine  all  the  fortifications, 
infpeft  the  cuftom-houfes,  See.  and  on  thefe  occalions  the 
Portuguefe  are  obliged  to  give  him  a  falute  of  five  guns; 
but  no  European  can  make  a  Angle  ftep  on  the  Chinefe 
territory,  beyond  the  wall,  which  would  fubjecl  him-either 
to  imprisonment  or  a  heavy  contribution.  The  palace  of 
the  Chinefe  mandarin  is  in  the  middle  of  the  city;  and 
the  Portuguefe  are  conftrained  to  pay  a  tribute  of  100,000 
ducats  for  the  liberty  of  choofing  their  own  magiftrates, 
exercifing  their  religion,  and  living  according  to  their 
own  laws.  The  viceroy  of  Goa  nominates  to  all  civil  and 
military  offices  at  Macao,  and  appoints  the  governor  and 
all  the  fenators,  who  participate  in  the  civil  authority. 
He  has  lately  fixed  the  garrifon  at  180  Indian  feapoys,  and 
120  militia-men,  whofe  fervice  confifts  in  patroles  at  night. 
The  foldiers  are  armed  with  flicks,  and  the  officer  a;  on  ft 
has  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  fword  j  though  he  can  on 
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no  occafion  employ  it  againfi  a  Chinefe.  The  fenate  of 
Macao  is  compofed  of  the  governor,  who  is  prefident, 
and  three  verendores ,  who  are  the  auditors  of  the  city 
finances  ;  but  the  molt  important  magiliracy  is  that  of  the 
procurator  of  the  city,  which  is  an  intei  mediate  office  be¬ 
tween  the  Portuguefe  government  and  that  of  China. 
This  office  is  for  life ;  that  of  the  governor  is  triennial ; 
-  and  the  other  magiltrates  are  replaced  every  year.  An 
appeal  lies  to  Goa  from  all  the  decifions  of  the  fenate. 

This  city  is  rendered  pleafant  in  appearance  by  the  fine 
hotifes  occupied  by  the  lupercargoes  of  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  obliged  to  winter  here  ;  and  their  fociety  enlivens 
the  place.  In  the  fenate-houfe,  which  is  built  of  granite 
and  two  flories  high,  are  leveral  columns  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terial,  with  Chinefe  characters  cut  into  them,  fignifying 
a  folemn  ceffion  of  the  place  from  the  emperor  of  China 
to  the  Portuguele  nation.  This  folid  monument  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  inl'ufficient  guard  againfi  the  encroachments  of  its 
Chinefe  neighbours,  who  treat  the  Portuguele  very  cava¬ 
lierly  ;  exaCt  duties  fometimes  in  the  port  of  Macao  ;  pu- 
nifh  individuals  within  their  walls  for  crimes  committed 
againft  Chinefe,  particularly  murder;  and,  what  is  not 
lefs  offenfive  to  a  Portuguefe,  have  fometimes  marched 
with  idolatrous  proceffions  through  the  town.  Whenever 
refiftance  is  attempted  againft  fuch  proceedings,  the  man¬ 
darine  who  commands  in  the  little  fort  within  fight  of 
Macao,  flops  immediately  the  fupply  of  provifions  from 
their  market,  until, they  quietly  fubmit.  The  Chinefe 
poflefs  two  temples  of  pagan  worlhip  at  Macao  ;  one  of 
them,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  town,  is  curioufiy 
fituated  among  a  confufed  heap  of  huge  mafles  of  granite. 
The  earth  in  which  thofe  mafles  appear  to  have  originally 
been  buried  having  been  wafhed  away,  in  the  lapfe  of 
time,  by  fucceliive  Ihowers  of  violent  rain,  the  rocks  mult 
have  tumbled  promifcuoufly  upon  each  other  into  the 
iituation  in  which  they  now  appear.  The  temple  conflfts 
of  three  diftinCt  buildings,  one  above  the  other,  and  ac- 
ceffibie  only  by  a  winding  flight  of  Iteps  cut  out  of  the 
folid  rock.  Thofe  buildings  are  overfliadowed  by  trees  of 
iuch  thick  foliage,  as  not  to  be  vifible  at  a  diftance.  Of 
rocks  brought  together  probably  in  like  manner,  is  a  cave 
a  little  below  the  loftieft  eminence  in  the  town,  and  called 
Camoens’s  Cave,  from  a  tradition  current  in  the  fettle- 
rnent,  that  the  Portuguefe  poet  of  that  name,  who  had  cer¬ 
tainly  refided  a  confiderable  time  at  Macao,  wrote  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  poem  of  the  Lufiad  in  that  fpot.  This  interefting 
cave  is  now  in  the  middle  of  a  garden  belonging  to  a 
Kioufe  where  lord  Macartney  and  two  of  his  fuite  refided 
for  a  fiiort  time  during  the  embafly,  (fee  the  article  China, 
vol.  iv.)  upon  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  factory,  who  dwelt  in  it  when  not  called  upon  to 
be  at  Canton.  This  boufe  and  garden  command  a  very 
extenfive  profpeCt.  In  laying  out  the  latter,  none  of  its 
local  advantages  have  been  negleCted.  It  poflefies  every 
■variety  of  furface,  and  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
fhrubs  and  fruit-trees,  growing  in  fuch  apparent  irregu¬ 
larity  as  to  look  like  the  fpontaneous  production  of  the 
place.  The  walks  are  conduced  along  the  various  Hopes, 
amidrt  groves  and  under  hanging  rocks;  and  thole  walks 
meeting  and  eroding  each  other,  increafe  in  eff&Ct,  as 
to  diverfity  and  recreation,  the  actual  dimenfions  of  the 
ground. 

Oppofite  to  this  garden,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
Is  a  fmall  circular  iiland,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Jefuits  of  Macao.  On  this  iiland  were  ereCted  a  church, 
a  college,  and  an  obfervatory.  This  iiland  is  naturally 
romantic,  and,  like  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macao, 
has  molt  of  its  lurface  covered  with  huge  rocks,  tumbled 
In  confufiou  one  upon  another.  Among  thel’e  a  circular 
Ihaded  path  led  to  the  fummit  of  the  ifland,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  conical.  Round  the  bafe  of  this  rocky  cone  is  a 
band  of  belt  of  level  ground,  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
in  width,  part  of  which  was  laid  out  for  a  botanical,  and 
part  for  a  kitchen,  garden,  and  was  well  watered  by 
fprings  iiluing  from  the  rocks.  The  whole  iiland  was  de¬ 
fended  from  the  fea  by  a  parapet  wall.  All  the  improve* 
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ments  fell  tc  decay  with  the  fociety  to  which  it  belonged’^ 
and  the  place  retains  only  now  fome  veliiges  of  its  former 
beauties.  The  harbour  in  which  this  little  ifland  lies,  is 
called  the  inner  harbour,  by  way  of  contradiftinaion  from 
the  oppoiite  or  outer  bay,  more  open  to  the  lea,  where 
ftiips  are  expofed  to  bad  weather,  efpecialiy  during  the 
north-eaft  monfoon.  It  is  the  general  obfervaiion  of  the 
mariners  at  Macao,  that  this  outer  bay  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  growing  ffiallower  for  feveral  years.  It  opens,  on  one 
fide,  into  a  bafon  formed  by  four  iflands,  in  which  lord 
Anfon’s  (hip  lay  formerly  to  be  repaired  ;  but  no  fuch 
ftiip  could  enter  into  it  at  prefent.  Staunton's  Account  of  tile 
EmbaJJy ,  vol.  ii. 

In  the  folio  volume  of  plates  annexed  to  the  above 
work,  there  is  a  plan  of  the  city  and  harbour  of  Macao  ; 
containing  references  to  all  the  forts,  colleges,  convents' 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  places  of  note;  and  alfo 
the  depth  of  water,  and  nature  of  the  ground,  in  every 
part  of  the  inner  harbour,  See.  See.  taken  from  an  accu¬ 
rate  furvey  made  by  a  gentleman  long  refident  on  the  fpot. 

MACA'O  (New),  a  feaport-town  of  Tonquin,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  bay,  full  of  iflands.  Lat.  21.  30.  N-. 
Ion.  107.  E. 

MACA'PA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Para,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  nearly  on  the  equinoctial  line.  Lon.  52.  W. 

MACAR',  [Gr.  blefled.]  In  ancient  hiltory,  a  fon  of 
Criafius  or  Crinacus,  the  firft  Greek  who  led  a  colony  to 
Lefbos.  His  four  foils  took  pofleffion  of  the  four  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  which 
were  called  the  feats  of  theMacares,  or  the  blefled.  Dionvf. 
Hal.  JJ 

MACARAGU'A,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  :  forty- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Havanna. 

MACARE'US,  a  fon  of  ^Eolus,  who  debauched  his 
filter  Canace,  and  had  a  fon  by  her.  The  father,  being 
informed  of  the  inceft,  ordered  the  child  to  be  expofed, 
and  fent  a  fword  to  his  daughter,  and  commanded  her  to 
deftroy  herfelf.  Macareus  fled  to  Delphi,  where  he  be¬ 
came  prieft  of  Apollo.  Ovid, 

MACA'RI,  in  geography.  See  Macri. 

MACA'RIA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Metelin  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Metelin. 

MACA'RIA,  a  daughter  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryltheus  made  war  againlt 
the  Heraclidae,  whom  the  Athenians  fupported  ;  and  the 
oracle  declared,  that  the  defeendants  of  Hercules  ftiould 
obtain  the  victory,  if  any  one  of  them  devoted  himfelf  to 
death.  This  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  Macaria,  and  the 
Athenians  obtained  a  victory.  Great  honours  \\ere  paid 
to  the  patriotic  Macaria,  and  a  fountain  of  Marathon  was 
called  by  her  name.  Paufanias. 

MACARIACAW'  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  St.  Vincent:  three  miles  fonth  of  Young  Point. 

MACA'RIANS,  in  ecclefialtical  hiltory,  the  followers 
of  Macarius,  >an  Egyptian  monk,  who  was  diftinguilhed, 
towards  the  dole  of  the  fourth  century,  for  his  lanCtity 
and  virtue.  In  his  writings  there  are  fome  fuperftitious 
tenets,  and  alfo  certain  opinions  that  feerr.  tainted  with 
Origenilin. — The  name  has  been  alfo  applied  to  thofe  w-ho 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  Macarius,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who,  about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  century,  propagated  in 
France  the  error  afterwards  maintained  by  Averrhoes,  that 
one  individual  intelligence  or  foul  performed  the  lpiritual 
and  rational  functions  in  all  the  human  race. 

MAC'ARIS,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 

MACA?RISH,  a  town  of  Egypt:  two  miles  .north-eaft 
of  Benifuef. 

MACA'RIUS  (St.),  a  celebrated  Egyptian  folitary  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  known  by  the  furname  of  the  Elder , 
to  diltinguilh  him  from  the  fubjeCt  of  the  next  article,  is 
by  lome  authors  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Thebes,  and  by  others  of  Alexandria  ;  and  has 
the  date  of  his  birth  generally  affigned  to  the  year  301. 
He  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  a  difciple  of  St.  An¬ 
thony,  the  firft  inftitutor  of  a  monaftic  life ;  and,  when 
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young,  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  philofophic  gravity  and 
feverity  of  manners,,  that  the  monks  ufunlly  called  him 
the  young  old  man.  About  the  age  of  thirty  he  withdrew 
from  the  world,  and  ten  years  afterwards  was  ordained 
prieft.  Including  the  period  laft  mentioned,  he  fpent  fixty 
years  in  monafteries,  or  cells,  on  Mount  Sceta,  in  Libya, 
and  in  the  deferts  of  Nitria,  prafVifing  the  greateft  aulte- 
rities,  and  treating  with  peculiar  roughnefs  thofe  who 
broke  in  upon  his  folitude.  Notwithftanding  his  furly 
manners,  he  was  held  in  the  higheft  reverence,  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  extraordinary  fanftity  ;  and  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  church  abound  in  relations  of  his  miracles 
and  prophecies.  Socrates  fays,  that  he  healed  fo  many 
lick  perfons,  and  cured  fuch  numbers  of  thofe  who  were 
polfelfed  by  devils,  that  a  recital  of  his  miracles  of  this 
kind  would  of  itfelf  form  a  volume.  Palladius,  in  his 
H/Jloria  Laujiaca ,  has  furnifhed  the  credulous  or  the  cu¬ 
rious  reader  "with  an  ample  lift  of  them.  Macarius  is 
thought  to  have  died  in  391,  when  about  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age.  To  him  the  greaternumber  of  critics 
attribute  fifty  Homilies,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  tafte  of 
myftics,  and  containing  the  fubftance  of  afcetic  divinity. 
They  were  firft  publifhed  in  Greek  at  Paris,  in  1559,  8vo. 
afterwards  at  Frankfort,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  by  Za¬ 
chary  Palthenius,  1594,  8vo.  and  in  1622  they  were  pub- 
lilhed  at  Paris,  together  with  the  works  of  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  and  St.  Bafil  of  Seleucia,  in  folio.  The 
fame  genius,  notions,  and  ftyle,  afford  ftrong  internal  evi- 
dertce  that  to  the  fame  author  we  are  to  afcribe  feven  finall 
■sradfs  “  On  watching  the  Heart,  Perfection  of  Mind, 
Prayer,”  See.  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Pouftine’s 
Tkefaurus  Afceticus,  1684,  4to.  But  the  belt  edition  of  all 
the  pieces  attributed  to  Macarius  is  that  publifhed  at 
Leipfic  in  1698,  by  George  Pritius,  8vo.  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  the  text  of  the  former  carefully  revifed,  the  Latin 
verfion  amended, and  extracts  fubjoined  from  Palladius  and 
Caflian.  Socrat.  HiJI.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  Sozomen.  Cave's  Hifl.  Lit. 

MACA'RIUS  (St.),  called  the  Younger,  another  famous 
Egyptian  monk,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  in  early  life  followed 
the  trade  of  a  confectioner.  He  alfo  became  a  difciple  of 
St.  Anthony  ;  and,  having  renounced  his  occupation  and 
the  city,,  withdrew  into  the  deferts  of  Nitria,  where  he 
embraced  the  monaftic  life.  At  the  age  of  forty  lie  was 
baptized  ;  after  which  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  made 
archimandrite  of  Nitria.  He  is  faid  to  have  praCtifed  the 
aufterities  of  monaftic  difeipline  with  fuch  rigour,  that, 
from  the  exceffive  drynefs  of  his  (kin,  no  hair  would  grow 
upon  him.  He  differed  from  the  elder  Macarius  in  this 
refpeCt,  that  he  received  all  who  came  to  vifit  him  with 
a  cheerful  countenance ;  and,  by  his  pleafing  converfation 
and  winning  courtefy,  induced  numbers  of  young  men  to 
become  monks  :  of  fuch  religious  he  is  reported  ro  have 
had  nearly  five  thoufand  under  his  direction.  Of  his 
fanffity,  virtues,  and  abftinence,  w'onders  are  related  by 
Palladius,  in  the  treatife  referred  to  in  our  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  and  he  alfo  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  catholic 
church  hiltory,  for  the  numerous  and  aftonifhing  miracles 
which  he  performed.  He  died  about  404,  when  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  To  him 
are  attributed,  Rules  for  Monks,  in  thirty  chapters,  which 
were  firft  publifhed  in  Latin  by  Peter  Roverius,  thejefuit, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Abbey  of  Becco;  and  are  inferted  in 
the  Codex  Regularum  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane.  Some 
critics,  however,  have  doubted  refpeCt  ing  his  claims  to 
them  ;  and  Cave  is  rather  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  a 
compilation  from  the  regulations  of  Macarius  and  other 
afcetics,  by  fome  unknown  hand.  In  that  learned  wri¬ 
ter’s  work  referred  to  above,  the  reader  may  meet  with  a 
difeourfe  in  Greek  and  Latin,  extracted  from  a  manufeript 
in  the  Pauline  library  at  Leipfic,  “  Concerning  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  Souls  from  the  Bodies  of  the  Righteous  and  the 
Wicked,  and  their  Condition  after  the  prefent  Life,” 
which,  though  abounding  in  abfurd  and  idle  fables,  will 
afford  fome  gratification  to  his  curiofity.  It  has  been 
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aferibed  to  Macarius ;  but  is  more  probably  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  much  later  writer.  Cave,  ut  fupra. 

MACA'RIUS  (Defert  of  St.)  a  delert  on  the  weft  part 
of  Egypt,  denominated  in  honour  of  the  above  faint,  to 
whofe  honour  a  convent  of  monks  has  been  founded, 
anciently  called  Nitria.  The  convent  is  about  fifty  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Cairo. 

MACARO'NI,  f.  This  word,  fays  Mr.  Mafon,  (Suppl. 
to  Johnfon’s  Did.)  derives  from  the  Italian,  and  fignifies 
an  egregious  fop.  But  does  it  follow,  that  the  term  can 
with  propriety  be  thus  applied,  if  it  has  no  fuch  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  literature  of  the  Italians? 

From  macco,  peafe-pudding,  comes  maccheroni,  (in  the 
dialet’t  of  Naples,  macaroni ,)  the  name  of  a  yellowifh  pafte 
made  of  the  flour  of  faragolla,  one  of  the  many  Sicilian 
varieties  of  wheat,  by  fqueezing  it  in  a  moift  (fate  through 
a  wooden  colander,  or  pierced  cylinder,  the  orifices 'of 
which  have  in  the  centre  a  wire  or  fkewer,  which  tubu¬ 
lates  the  extruded  dough.  The  pafte  breaks  off  in  flaccid 
pipes,  about  a  fpan  long,  and  when  dried  in  the  air  will 
keep  for  many  years  :  fteeped  in  hot  gravy,  and  (trowed 
with  ferapings  of  Parmefan  cheefe,  it  is  a  favourite  di(h 
in  Italy  :  nor  is  it  unknown  in  London  by  the  fiune 
name.  The  water  expreffed  in  making  maccheroni  is  re¬ 
markably  turbid  and  fluggifh  ;  hence  the  Italian  proverb. 
Pin  grojjo  dell'  acqita  dei  maccheroni,  which  is  applied  to  a 
fluggifti  rtupid  intellect.  Macchcrone,  too,  fays  the  Voca¬ 
bulary  Della  Crufca,  is  ufed  for  a  dullard,  a  blockhead  : 
as  in  Englilh  one  fays,  a  brain  of  dough.  Donne  the  fatirift 
writes,  “  In  dougk-bak'd  men  fome  harmleffnefs  we  fee;” 
and  ufes  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  the  word  in  queltion  j 
I  figh  and  fwear 

To  hear  this  macaroon  talk  on  in  vain. 

How  then  can  the  modern  abufe  of  the  word  be  accounted 
for  ?  On  the  Mole  at  Naples,  the  phrafe,  Cazzo  di  macarone, 
which  is  in  faCt  piCturefque,  may  be  heard  among  tire 
failors  :  it  is  flung  againft  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  “to  want 
vigour  when  put  to  the  fliift.”  By  fome  fea-faring  people 
the  words,  no  doubt,  were  brought  to  England,  and  ap¬ 
plied,  with  decent  abbreviation, to  thofe  foplings  of  fafhion, 
thofe  would-be  bloods,  whom  the  fons  of  Neptune  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  defpife. 

Macaroni  then  means,  (1.)  a  tubulated  pafte  ufed  rn. 
cookery  ;  (2.)  a  lluggifn -minded  man  ;  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
obfolete  ;  (3.)  a  i\ugg\lh-bodied  man,  a  feeble  libertine,  a 
pretended  rake,  a  (ham  debauchee,  a  fop;  in  this  fenfe  it. 
is  not  a  very  decorous  word.  A  very  ingenious  friend 
and  correfpondent  forms  the  word  from  p.axajj,  happy  or 
bleffed,  and  01 >0?,  an  afs ;  a  macaroni  being  an  afs  happy 
in  his  own  conceit.  * 

MACARO'NI,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  fantaftie  mode  of 
drefs,  fuited  to  a  fop. 

MACARO'NIAN,  adj.  Macaronic.  Dicl.  of  Arts. 

MACARO'NIC,  adj.  [from  the  Italian  macarone .  ]  Be¬ 
longing  to  a  corrupted  ftyle;  compofed  of  diffimilar  parts. 

MACARO'NIC,/  A  jumble  of  words  of  different  lan¬ 
guages;  a  corruption  in  ftyle  by  introducing  the  termina¬ 
tions  and  idioms  of  one  language  into  another. 

Macaroni,  among  the  Italians,  as  has  been  obferved  by 
Caelius  Rhodiginus,  fignifies  a  coarfe  clownith  man  ;  and, 
becaufe  this  kind  of  poetry  is  patched  out  of  feveral  lan¬ 
guages,  and  full  of  extravagant  words,  & c.  the  Italians, 
among  whom  it  had  its  rife,  gave  it  the  name  of  macaro- 
nian  or  macaronic  poetry.  Others  choofe  to  derive  it 
from  macaroons,  a  kind  of  confection  made  of  meal  not 
boulted,  fweet  almonds,  fugar,  and  the  white  of  ep-o-s, 
accounted  a  great  dainty  among  the  country  people  m 
Italy  ;  which,  from  their  being  compofed  of  various  in¬ 
gredients,  occafioned  this  kind  of  poetry,  which  confifts 
of  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  English,  &c.  to  be  called 
by  that  name. 

Example.  A  bold  fellow  in  the  macaronic  ftyle,  fays 
“  Enfilavi  omnes  fcadrones  et  regitnandos,”  Sec. 

Another  example  j. 
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Archelos  piftoliferos  furiamque  manantum, 

Et  grandem  efmeutam  quae  inopinum  facta  ruelle  efts 
Toxin umque  alto  troublantem  corda  clochero,  &c. 

Tbeophilus  Folengius,  a  Benedifline  monk  of  Mantua, 
was  the  firil  who  invented,  or  at  Iealt  cultivated,  this  kind 
of  verfe.  See  Folengio,  vol.  vii.  p.  53$. 

The  belt  pieces  of  this  kind  are,  the  Baldtts  of  Folengio, 
and  Macaronis  Forza  by  Stefonio,  a  Jefuit,  among  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  and  the  Rcatus  veritabilis  juper  terribili  efmeuta  paifa- 
narum  dc  Ruellis ,  among  the  French.  The  famous  Rabelais 
firft  transferred  the  macaronic  ftyle  out  of  the  Italian  verfe 
into  French  profe  :  and  on  the  model  thereof  formed  fome 
of  the  belt  things  in  his  Fantagruel.  We  have  little  in 
Englifh  in  the  macaronian  way,  except  fome  little  loofe 
pieces  collefted  in  Camden’s  Remains.  But  the  Germans 
and  Netherlanders  have  had  their  macaronic  poets;  wit- 
nefs  the  Certamcn  Catholicum  cum  Calviniflis,  of  one  Martinius 
Hamconius  Frifius,  which  contains  about  1200  verfes,  all 
the  words  whereof  begin  with  the  letter  C. 

M ACARO'N YISM, A  The  ftate  oraftions  ofa  macaroni. 

MACAROO'N,  /.  [ macarone ,  Ital.]  A  coarfe,  rude, 
low,  fellow  : 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  fight  of  loathed  meat. 

Ready  to  travail  ;  fo  I  figh  and  fweat, 

To  hear  this  macaroon  talk  on  in  vain.  Donne. 

MACAROO'N,/.  \macaron,  Fr.]  The  name  of  a  cake 
made  of  almonds  and  fugar.  Is  fuppofed  by  Richelet  to 
derive  from  the  Greek  puxaf,  bleffed,  as  it  were  the  bread 
of  the  bleffed,  the  ambrofia  of  the  New  Jerufalem.  This 
is  improbable ;  yet  a  cake  of  almonds  mult  have  been  in¬ 
vented  and  named  in  a  land  of  almonds.  There  is,  or 
was,  a  town,  Macaria,  in  the  illand  of  Cyprus  ;  perhaps 
Margaret  of  Hennegan,  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  Richard  I. 
Lent  thence  the  receipt  for  making  macaroons. 

MACAROW'A,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Kiev  :  twenty-four  miles  north-welt  of  Kiev. 

MACAR'SCA,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Spalatro.  That  trafil  of  fea-coall  which  lies 
between  the  two  rivers  Cettina  and  Narenta,  the  firft  of 
which  is  the  Neltus  and  Silurus,  the  fecond  the  Narus  of 
the  ancients,  comprifing  what  was  properly  called  Dal¬ 
matia  two  ages  before  our  sera,  was  known  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  low  times  under  the  name  of  Parathalaffa,  and  from 
thence  was  named  Primorie  by  the  Sclavi.  The  pleafarit- 
nefs  of  the  coalt,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  convenient 
fituation  for  commerce  with  the  inland  provinces,  and  the 
great  plenty  of  filh  in  thofe  waters,  mult  have  invited 
ancient  nations,  though  barbarians,  to  form  fettlements 
there;  but  from  their  imprudent  cultivation  of  the  hills, 
and  the  necellity  which  they  have  perhaps  been  under  of 
cutting  down  the  woods  for  various  ufes,  may  be  pro¬ 
bably  derived  the  deterioration  of  the  country,  the  lofs 
of  much  ground  near  the  fea,  by  its  being  covered  with 
gravel,  and  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  mountain-torrents, 
which  render  a  part  of  it  uninhabitable.  Macarfca,  in 
our  days,  is  the  only  town  in  all  that  territory;  and,  from 
its  fituation,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Rataneum,  or  Retinum.  The  fub- 
terraneous  grottoes,  of  which  there  are  many  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  are  analogous  to  thole  which,  as  hillorians  tell 
us,  reached  far  within  the  mountains  about  Retinum,  and 
to  which  the  inhabitants  retired,  having  firit  fet  on  fire 
their  city,  with  the  Romans  in  it,  when  they  took  it  by 
ftorm.  After  the  total  deltrudtion  of  Retinum,  the  fitua¬ 
tion  was  not  altogether  abandoned  :  for  we  find  it  called 
Muchirum  by  Procopius;  and  in  the  fixth  century  it  was 
called  Mucarum  :  thirty-fix  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Spalatro. 

MACARTNEY’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago,  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  the  illand  of  St.  Matthew. 
Lat.  9.  55.  N. 

MA'CAS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hoval, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

MA'CAS,  a  town  ot  South  America,  which  gives  name 
to  a  jurifdiftion  in  the  royalty  of  New  Grenada,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  other  towns.  Macas  contains  about  130  houfes. 


and  iioo  inhabitants,  Spaniards  and  Meftizos.  At  the 
conquelt,  and  for  fome  time  after,  this  country  was  very 
populous  ;  and,  in  honour  of  the  great  riches  drawn  from 
the  capital,  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Sevilla  del 
Ora  ;  but  at  prefent  only  the  memory  of  its  former  opu¬ 
lence  remains.  Such  an  extreme  declenlion  proceeded 
from  an  infurreftion  of  the  natives,  who,  after  fwearing 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  took  arms,  and  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  city  of  Logrono,  and  a  town 
called  Guamboya,  both  in  the  fame  jurifdidlion,  and  very 
rich.  Thefe  devallations  have  fo  dilcouraged  any  farther 
fettlement  there,  that  the  whole  country  lies  as  a  wafte  - 
no  money  goes  current  in  it;  and  the  only  way  the 
wretched  inhabitants  have  to  provide  themfelves  with  ne- 
ceffaries,  is  by  bartering  their  home  products.  The  near- 
nefs  of  Macas  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  caufes  a 
fenfible  difference  betwixt  its  temperature  and  that  of 
Quito;  for,  though  it  be  alfo  a  woody  country,  the  diver- 
fity  betwixt  the  two  moll  diftant  feafons  of  the  year  is 
manifeft;  and,  as  its  territory  is  different  from  that  of  the 
jurifdiftion  of  Quito,  fo  the  variety  in  the  periods  of  the 
feafons  is  alfo  great.  Thus  winter  begins  here  in  April 
and  lafts  till  September,  which  is  the  time  of  fummer  be¬ 
twixt  the  Cordilleras;  and  at  Macas  the  fine  feafon  is  in 
September.  In  grain,  and  other  prodmfls  which  require 
a  hot  and  moili  temperature,  the  country  is  very  fruitful  ■ 
but  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  country  people 
here  is  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  being  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  kind  is  exported  in  rolls  all  over  Peru.  Su«-ar-canes 
alfo  thrive  well  here,  and  confequently  cotton.  “Among' 
the  infinite  variety  of  trees  which  crowd  the  woods  of  this 
country,  one  of  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  ftorax.  This 
territory  alfo  produces  cinnamon-trees,  which  are  faid  to 
be  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  thofe  of  Ceylon,  here  known 
by  the  name  of  Spanilh  cinnamon.  Great  quantities  of 
copal  are  brought  from  Macas,  and  wild  wax  ;  but  the 
latter  of  little  value,  as  it  never  indurates ;  and  thefmell 
of  it,  when  made  into  candles,  and  thefe  lighted,  is  very 
ftrong  and  difagreeable :  140  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Quito.  Lat.  2.  30.  S.  Ion.  78.  50.  W. 

MA'CAS,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  38.  51.  N.  Ion.  9.  25.  W. 

MACASIN',  a  town  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  the  illand  of 
Mindanao.  Lat.  7.45.  N.  Ion.  124.  16.  E. 

MACASO'LI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  nine  miles  fouth-eall  of  Sciaca. 

MACASSAR',  a  fea-port  town  of  the  illand  of  Celebes 
and  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Dutch  in  this  illand* 
It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  two  great  kingdoms  into  which 
the  illand  is  divided  ;  and  the  illand  itlelf  is  fometimes 
didinguilhed  by  this  appellation.  See  the  article  Celebes 
Of  the  town,  Capt.  Carteret,  who  vifited  it  in  1768,  gives 
the  following  account :  It  is  built  upon  a  kind  of  point 
or  neck  of  land,  and  is  watered  by  a  river  or  two,  which 
either  run  through  or  very  near  it.  It  feems  to  be  large  • 
and  there  is  water  for  a  lliip  to  come  within  half  cannon- 
fhot  of  the  walls :  the  country  about  it  is  level,  and  has  a 
molt  beautiful  appearance:  it  abounds  with  plantations 
and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  a  great  number  of 
houfes  interfperfed,  by  which  it  appears  to  abound  with 
people.  At  a  diltance  inland,  the  country  rifes  into  hills 
of  a  great  height,  and  becomes  rude  and  mountainous 
The  town  lies  in  lat.  5.  1.  or  5.  12.  S.  Ion.  by  account! 
117.  28.  E.  s 

MACASSAR'  (Strait  of),  a  paffage  between  the  illands 
cf  Borneo  and  Celebes.  There  is  in  this  paffage  a  remark¬ 
able  point,  called  by  Carteret  Hummock  Point, “but  in  the 
French  charts  denominated  Stroomen  Point.  Lat.  1.  20.  N. 
Ion.  rat.  39.  E.  This  point  is  a  good  mark  for  thofe  to 
know  the  paflage  that  fall  in  with  the  land  coming  from 
the  ealtward,  who,  if  poflible,  fhould  always  make  this 
fide  of  the  paffage.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  point  there 
is  a  deep  bay,  full  of  iflands  and  rocks,  which  appeared 
to  Carteret  to  be  very  dangerous.  Juft  off  the  point  there 
are  two  rocks,  which,  though  they  are  above  water,  can¬ 
not  be  feen  from  a  fhip  till  fhe  is  clofe  to  the  land.  To  the 
3  eaft  ward 
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eaftward  of  this  point,  clofe  to  the  fliore,  are  two  iflands ; 
one  of  them  very  flat,  long,  and  even ;  and  the  other  fwel- 
]ing  into  a  hill;  but  both  were  covered  with  trees,  Hawkef. 
Voy.  vol.  i. 

MACA'TES,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carthagena :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Car- 
thagena. 

MACAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde:  ten  miles  north  of  Bourdeaux. 

MACAU'CO,  or  Maucau'co.  See  the  article  Lemur, 
vol.  xii.  p.  4.72-4.76. 

MAC AU'DO,  or  Corbata'gi,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sciacca. 

MACAU'LAY  (Catharine),  afterwards  Graham,  a 
diftinguifhed  female  writer  in  hiftory  and  politics,  was  the 
youngett  daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  efq.  of  Ollantigh, 
in  Kent,  an  alderman  of  London.  Her  education  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  upon  a  plan  at  that  time  unufual 
for  her  fex.  “  From  my  early  youth  ((he  fays)  I  have 
read  with  delight  thofe  hiftories  that  exhibit  liberty  in 
its  molt  exalted  (late,  the  annals  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
republics.  The  effect  which  almolt  conftantly  attends  fuch 
reading  operated  upon  my  inclinations  in  the  ltrongeft  man¬ 
ner,  and  liberty  became  the  objeft  of  a  fecondary  worfhip 
in  my  delighted  imagination.”  This  imprefiion  was  never 
effaced  from  her  ardent  mind,  and  decided  her  future  cha¬ 
racter.  Of  the  hiftory  of  her  life,  very  few  circumftances 
are  recorded.  In  1760  (he  married  Dr.  George  Macaulay, 
a  phyfician  in  London,  by  whom  ihe  had  a  daughter.  She 
foon  after  commenced  her  literary  career,  and  in  1763 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  in  quarto  of  her  “  Hiftory  of 
England,  from  the  Acceflion  of  James  I.  to  that  of  the 
Brunfwick  Line.”  This  was  continued  in  fucceflive  vo¬ 
lumes  to  the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work,  in  1783. 
The  fpirit  of  this  hiftory  may  be  denominated  purely  re¬ 
publican.  Not  only  are  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart  expofed  with  rigorous  fcrutiny,  but  mo¬ 
narchical  government,  with  its  appendages  of  hereditary 
nobility  and  honorary  diftinftions,  is  depreciated  in  the 
comparifon  with  a  popular  commonwealth.  This  bias, 
operating  upon  a  warm  difpofition,  has  produced,  indeed, 
a  noble  glow  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  an  elevated 
(train  of  fentiinent  in  judging  of  the  intrinfic  excellence 
of  character;  but  has  unavoidably  warped  her  reprefenta- 
tion  of  perfons  and  events,  and  gives  her  work  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  party-memorial,  rather  than  of  a  calm  un¬ 
prejudiced  hiftory.  The  ftyle  is  nervous  and  animated, 
but  fometimes  loofe  and  inaccurate  ;  the  reflexions,  fre¬ 
quently  acute  and  (agacious,  denoting  a  mind  of  no  com¬ 
mon  reach.  Thefe  volumes  were  read  with  great  avidity 
at  their  publication  by  thofe  who  coincided  with  the  au¬ 
thor  in  general  principles,  and  whofe  zeal  was  kindled  by 
the  party-contelfs  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign. 
They  have  fince  funk  in  the  public  eftimation;  and  the 
work  can  fcarcely  be  reckoned  to  have  taken  a  place 
among  the  (tandard  productions  of  the  age.  While  Mrs. 
Macatday  was  in  the  height  of  her  fame,  (lie  excited  the 
enthufiaftic  admiration  of  Dr.  Wilfon,  retftor  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  Wailbrook,  who,  befides  other  proofs  of  his  at¬ 
tachment,  conferred  upon  her  the  unprecedented  honour 
-of  placing  a  ftatue  of  her,  while  living,  in  the  chancel  of 
his  church  :  it  was,  however,  removed  by  his  fucceflor. 
Her  other  works  were,  2.  Remarks  on  Hobbes’s  Rudiments 
of  Government  and  Society,  1767  ;  and,  3.  Loofe  Remarks 
on  fome  of  Mr.  Hobbes’s  Pofitions,  1769  ;  the  latter  being 
an  augmented  edition  of  the  former.  The  purpofe  of 
thefe  is  to  (how  the  fuperiority  of  republican  to  monarchi¬ 
cal  government.  4.  Obfervations  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled, 
Thoughts  on  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Difcontents,  1770  : 
this  is  a  reply  to  a  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke’s, 
meant  to  expofe  the  ariftocratical  principles  of  that  wri¬ 
ter.  5.  An  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  on  the  prefent  important  Crifis  of  Affairs, 
1775.  6.  A  Treatife  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth. 
This  worx  enters  into  the  metaphylics  of  ethics,  and  has 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  952. 
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many  juft  and  forcible  obfervations;  but  is  deftifute  of 
the  accuracy  of  argumentation  requiiite  upon  fuch  topics. 
7.  Letters  on  Education.  Thefe  are  partly  a  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  lalt  work,  and  partly  original ;  they  appear  to 
have  added  little  to  her  literary  reputation.  Mrs.  Macau¬ 
lay,  who  was  left  a  widow,  entered  in  1778  into  a  fecond 
matrimonial  connexion  with  Mr.  Graham ;  a  ftep,  in 
which  the  great  difparity  of  years  expofed  her  to  fome 
ridicule.  Jn  1785  (he  took  a  voyage  to  America,  for  the 
purpofe  of  vifiting  the  illuftrious  Waffiington,  with  whom 
(he  had  previoufly  correfponded.  On  her  return,  (he  re¬ 
tired  with  her  hu(band  to  a  fmall  houfe  in  Leicefter(hire  ; 
and  died  in  June  1791. 

MACAW',/.’  A  divifion  of  the  genus  of  parrots.  See 
the  article  Psittacus. 

Where  pheafants,  parrots,  and  macaws,  unfold 
Their  many-colour’d  plumes  fuffus’d  with  gold.  Anon. 

MACAW'-TREE,  f.  A  fpecies  of  the  palm-tree,  very 
common  in  the  Caribbee  iftands,  where  the  negroes  pierce 
the  tender  fruit,  whence  iffues  a  pieafant  liquor;  and  the 
body  of  the  tree  affords  a  folid  timber,  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  a  fort  of  ebony.  Miller.— See  Cocos  aculeata,  vol.  iv, 
p.736. 

MACA'Y,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Da¬ 
rnel.  Lat.  15.  10.  N.  Ion.  15.  55.  W. 

MACA'YA,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Indian  Sea,  thirty-five  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Brava. 

MACBETH',  an  ufurper  and  tyrant,  whom  the  im¬ 
mortal  Sliakefpeare  has  configned  to  everlalting  infamy, 
flouriftied  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  nth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  this  period  Duncan  was  king,  a  mild  and  hu¬ 
mane  prince,  but  not  at  all  poilefled  of  the  genius  and 
difpofition  for  governing  a  country  fo  turbulent,  and  lb 
infelted  by  the  intrigues  and  animofities  of  the  great. 
Macbeth,  a  powerful  nobleman,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
crown,  not  contented  with  curbing  the  king’s  authority, 
carried  (fill  farther  his  mad  ambition  :  he  murdered  Dun¬ 
can  at  Invernefs,  and  then  feized  upon  the  throne.  Fear¬ 
ing  left  his  ill-gotten  power  (hould  be  (tripped  from  him, 
he  chafed  Malcolm  Kenmore,  the  fon  and  heir,  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  put  to  death  Mac  Gill  and  Banquo,  the  two 
molt  powerful  men  in  his  dominions.  Macduff  next  be¬ 
coming  the  objedl  of  his  fufpicions,  he  efcaped  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  inhuman  ufurper  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  cruelly 
butchered.  Siward,  whofe  daughter  was  married  to  Dun¬ 
can,  embraced,  by  Edward’s  orders,  the  protection  of  this 
diltrefled  family.  He  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  ; 
and,  having  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth  in  battle,  he  re- 
ftored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  The  tra¬ 
gedy  founded  upon  the  hiftory  of  Macbeth,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rules  of  the  drama,  contains  an  infinity  of 
beauties  with  refpedl  to  language,  character,  palfion,  and 
incident;  and  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  belt  pieces,  of 
the  very  belt  mailer  in  this  kind  of  writing,  that  the  world 
ever  produced.  “  The  danger  of  ambition,”  fays  Dr. 
Johnfon,  “  is  well  deferibed  ;  and  the  paflions  are  directed 
to  their  true  ends.”  And  the  author  of  the  Philofophic 
Arrangements  fays,  “  It  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  poem, 
but  one  of  the  molt  moral  pieces  exilting.” 

MACBRFDE  (David,  M.D.)  a  diftinguifhed  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Ballymony,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the 
.26th  of  April,  1726.  He  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  his  name  in  the  (hire  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland 
but  his  grandfather,  who  was  bred  to  the  church,  was 
called  to  officiate  at  Belfaft  to  a  congregation  of  Prefby- 
terians  ;  and  his  father  became  the  minilter  of  Ballymony, 
where  David  was  born.  Having  received  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  public  fchool  of  this  place, 
and  ferved  his  apprenticeffiip  to  a  furgeon,  he  went  into 
the  navy,  firlt  in  the  capacity  of  mate  to  an  hofpital-ffiip, 
and  fubfequently  in  the  rank  of  furgeon,  in  which  Ration 
he  remained  for  fome  years  preceding  the  peace  of  Aix- 
,  la-Chapelle.  At  this  period  he  .was  led*  from  the  fre- 
-Q  quent 
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quent  opportunities  of  wifnefling  the  attacks  of  fcurvy, 
which  a  fea-faring  life  afforded  him,  to  inveltigate  the  belt 
method  of  cure  for  that  difeafe,  upon  which  he  afterwards 
publiflied  a  treatife.  After  the  peace  of  Aix,  Mr.  Mac- 
bride  went  to  Edinburgh  and  London,  where  he  ftudied 
anatomy  under  thofe  celebrated  teachers  Doftors  Monro 
and  Hunter,  and  midwifery  under  Smellie.  About  the 
end  of  174-9,  'le  fettled  in  Dublin  as  a  furgeon  and accou- 
cber;  but  his  youth  and  remarkable  bafhfulnefs  occa- 
fioned  him  to  remain  a  number  of  years  in  obfcurity,  lit¬ 
tle  employed.  In  17 64.,  he  publiflied  his  “Experimental 
Effays,”  which  were  every  where  received  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  were  foon  tranflated  into  different  languages  ; 
and  the  merit  of  this  performance  induced  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  its  author. 
The  improvement  introduced  by  Dr.  Macbride  in  the  art 
of  tanning,  by  fubflituting  lime-water  for  common  water 
in  preparing  ooze,  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  filver 
medal  from  the  Dublin  Society  in  the  year  1768,  and  of 
a  gold  medal  of  confiderable  value  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Commerce  in  London. 

For  feveral  years  after  Dr.  Macbride  obtained  his  de¬ 
gree,  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  the  duties  of  a  me¬ 
dical  teacher,  and  delivered,  at  his  own  houfe,  a  courfe 
of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  praftice  of  phyfic.  Thefe 
lectures  were  publiflied,  in  1772,  in  1  vol.  4to.  under  the 
title  of  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine and  a  fecond  edition  appeared  in  1777.  It 
was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  in 
a  vols.  8vo.  in  1774.  This  work  difplayed  great  acute- 
nefs  of  obfervation,  and  very  philofophical  views  of  pa¬ 
thology,  and  contained  a  new  arrangement  of  difeafes, 
which  was  deemed  of  fo  much  merit  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
an  outline  of  it  was  given  by  that  celebrated  profeffor,  in 
his  Compendium  of  Nofology.  Of  the  five  dalles,  how¬ 
ever,  into  which  Dr.  Macbride  diftributed  difeafes,  the  ge¬ 
nera  and  fpecies  of  the  firft  only  were  detailed. 

The  talents  of  Dr.  Macbride  were  now  univerfally 
known,  his  character  was  duly  appreciated,  and  his  pro- 
feflional  emoluments  increafed  rapidly  5  for  the  public,  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  former  negleCt,  threw  more  occu¬ 
pation  into  his  hands  than  he  could  accomplifh  either 
with  eafe  or  fafety.  Although  much  haraffed  both  in 
body  and  mind,  fo  as  to  have  fuffered,  for  fome  time,  an 
almoft  total  incapacity  for  fleep,  he  continued  in  aCtivity 
and  good  fpirits  until  the  end  of  December  1778,  when  an 
accidental  cold  brought  on  a  fever  and  delirium,  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  t  3th  of  that  month,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age  ;  his  death  was  fincerely  lamented  by  per- 
fons  of  alL  ranks. 

MACCABEE'S,  two  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture, 
containing  the  hiftory  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  and 
their  wars  againft  the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties;  fo  called  from  Judas,  the  fon  of  Mat- 
tathias,  furnamed  Maccabaus,  a  word  very  varioufly  de¬ 
rived  5  as,  1.  From  the  Hebrew  word  caba ,  I  extinguifii  ; 
q.  d.  one  that  deftroys,  one  that  extirpates,'  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord.  2.  From  maachi-bi,  the  wound  is  in  me  ; 
God  has  (truck  me  ;  humbled  me.  See  Ila.  liii.  3,  4. 
where  the  Meffiah  is  called  Ifh  Macoboth,  a  man  of  forrow ; 
and  Mucca  Elohim,  fmitten  of  God.  See  alfo  1  Chron.  xii. 
33.  where  Machbanai  is  a  proper  name.  3.  From 
Macca~ba-jak,  one  that  Unites  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  4. 
From  macabeth,  hidden  ;  as'  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  22.  or  from  the 
root-word,  which  alfo  fignifies  to  dig,  to  make  hollow  ; 
and  is  ufed  for  a  l'ubterraneous  cell  or  cave  ;  for  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  at  firft  hid  themfelves  in  caverns  to  avoid  perfecu- 
tion  ;  but  afterwards  they  came  forth,  and  withftood  their 
perfecntors.  5.  From  nakab,  to  pierce ;  makkebah  is  taken 
for  an  hammer.  6.  From  akab ,  to  fupplant  or  undermine. 
7.  Laftly,  the  molt  popular  opinion  is,  that  they  infcribed 
on  their  enfigns,  or  on  their  bucklers,  thefe  four  Hebrew 
letters,  Mem,  Caph,  Beth,  Jod,  making  up  the  word  \2D13> 
formed  of  the  initials  of  PHIT  CONI  PQDD  ’D,  q.  d. 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord ,  among  the  gods  5  (Exod,  xv.  11.) 


whence  thofe  who  fought  under  the  ftandard  of  Mans,* 
thias,  and  afterwards  of  his  Tons,  were  called  Maccabees j 
and  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  all  who  fuffered  in 
the  caufe  of  the  true  religion,  under  the  Egyptian  or  Sw 
rian  kings.  This  name,  formed  by  abbreviation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Jews,  diftinguilhed  Ju¬ 
das  Maccabasus  by  way  of  eminence,  as  he  fucceeded  his 
father,  B.C.  166,  in  the  command  of  thofe  forces  which 
he  had  with  him  at  his  death  ;  and,  being  joined  by  his 
brothers,  and  all  others  that  were  zealous  for  the  law,  he 
ereCted  his  ftandard,  on  which  he  infcribed  the  above, 
mentioned  motto.  Thofe  alfo  who  fuffered  under  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philopater  of  Alexandria,  fifty  years  before  this  pe¬ 
riod,  were  afterwards  called  Maccabees  ;  and  fo  were  Elea- 
zar,  and  the  mother  and  her  (even  fons,  though  they  fhf- 
fered  before  judas  ereCted  his  ftandard  with  the  "motto 
from  which  the  appellation  originated.  And  therefore 
as  thefe  books  which  contain  the  hiftory  ofjndas  and  his 
brothers,  and  their  wars  againft  the  Syrian  kings,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  are  called  the  firft  and 
fecond  books  of  the  Maccabees  ;  fo  that  book  which  gives 
us  the  hiftory  of  thofe,  who,  in  the  like  caufe,  under  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philopater,  were  expofed  to  his  elephants  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  is  called  the  third  book  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and  that 
which  is  written  by  Jofephus  of  the  martyrdom  of  Elea- 
zar,  and  the  feven  brothers  and  their  mother,  is  called  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  Firft  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excellent  hif¬ 
tory,  and  comes  neareft  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the 
(acred  hiftorians  of  any  extant.  It  was  written  originally 
in  the  Chaldee  language,  of  the  Jerufalem  dialed!,  and 
was  extant  in  this  language  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
had  feen  it.  From  the  Chaldee  it  was  tranflated  into 
Greek,  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  alfo  into  Englifh. 
Theodotion  is  conjectured  to  have  tranflated  it  into 
Greek  j  but  it  was  probably  more  ancient,  as  we  may  in¬ 
fer  from  its  ufe  by  ancient  authors,  as  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  others.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  John 
Hyrcanus,  the  fon  of  Simon,  who  was  prince  and  high 
pried  of  the  Jews  near  thirty  years,  and  began  his  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  time  where  this  hiftory  ends.  It  contains 
the  hiftory  of  forty  years,  from  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  the  high  prieft  j  that  is 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3829  to  the  year  3869;  13/ 
years  before  Chrift.  The  author  is  unknown  ;  but  lie 
mufthave  lived  afterthe  pontificate  of  Johannes  Hircanus'" 
becaufe  he  quotes  the  memoirs  of  his  government.  In 
his  chronological  computation,  he  ufes  the  Hebrew  man-- 
ner  of  reckoning,  beginning  at  the  month  Nijan,  March, 
the  firft  month  of  the  holy  year;  whereas  the  Syrians,  or 
the  Greeks  who  reigned  in  Syria,  began  it  fix  months 
later,  namely,  at  Tizri,  or  September. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
letters  ;  one  from  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  to  thofe  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  to  inform  them  of  the  celebration  of  the  feaft  of 
purification,  and  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
falem,  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  ;  the  other  from  the  lenate 
of  Jerufalem,  and  from  Judas  to  Ariftobulus  preceptor  to 
king  Ptolemy  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  This  laft  letter  bein°- 
written  A.  M.  3880,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
book  itfelf  was  compofed  about  the  fame  time,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Hircanus.  The  elegance  of  ftyle  in  this 
piece  has  induced  fome  toafcribe  it  to  Jofephus  or  Philo  • 
Serrarius  believed  it  was  the  work  of  Judas  the  Effenian* 
mentioned  by  Jofephus;  Leo  Allatius  conjectures,  that 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  brother  of  Judas,  might  be  the  author 
of  it.  But  all  this  is  very  uncertain.  After  thefe  epiftles 
follows  the  preface  of  the  author  to  his  hiftory,  which  is 
an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  compofed  by  one  Jafon 
a  Jew  of  Gyrene,  who  wrote  in  Greek  the  hiftory  of  Judas 
Maccabteus  and  his  brethren,  and  the  wars  againft  Antio¬ 
chus  Epiphanes,  and  Eupator  this  fon.  In  this  book  the 
Syrian  method  of  computation  is  adopted,  beginning  the 
year  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  two  laft  chapters 
contain  events  under  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the 
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fucceflbr  of  Antiochus  Eupator,.  and  contain  fuclr  va¬ 
rieties  in  their  ftyle,  as  render  it  doubtful  whether  they 
had  the  fame  author  as  the  reft  of  the  work.  This  fecond 
book  contains  an  hiftory  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the 
execution  of  Heliodorus’s  commiffion,.  who  was  fent  by 
Seleucus  to  fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  Temple,  to 
the  victory  obtained  by  Judas  Maccabseus  over  Nicanor ; 
that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828  to  the  year  3843, 
157  years  before  Chrift. 

There  are  in  the  Polyglot  bibles,  both  of  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Syriac  verfions  of  both  thefe  books  ;  but  they,  as 
well  as  the  Englifn  verfions  which  we  have  among  the 
apocryphal  writers  in  our  Bibles,  are  derived  from  the 
Greek.  For  a  further  account  of  Judas  Maccabasus  and 
of  his  brothers,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  firft  and 
fecond  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  alfo  by  Jofephus  in 
his  Antiquities ;  we  refer  to  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.725, 
and  alfo  to  the  biographical  article  Judas  Maccabeus, 
vol.  xi.  p.  476.  The  two  firft  books  of  the  Maccabees 
are  received  into  the  canon  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains  the  hiftory 
of  the  perfecution  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  againft  the  Jews 
in  Egypt,  and  their  fufferings  under  it;  and  feems  to  have 
been  written  by  fome  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  long  after  the  time  of  Siracides.  This  book, 
with  regard  to  its  fubje<5t,  ought  to  be  called  the  firft,  as 
the  things  which  are  related  in  it  occurred  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  books;  but,  as  it  is  of  lefs  autho¬ 
rity  and  repute  than,  the  other  two,  it  is  reckoned  after 
them.  It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the  tranflator  did 
not  feem  to  have  well  underftood  the  Greek  language. 
It  is  in  molt  of  the  ancient  manufcript  copies  of  the  Greek 
Septuagiitf,  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  ; 
but  was  never  inferted  into  the  vulgar  Latin  verfion  of 
the  Bible,  nor  confequently  into  any  of  our  Englilh-copies. 
The  firft  authentic  mention  we  have  of  this  book  is  in 
Eufebius’s  Chronicon.  It  is  alfo  named  with  two  other 
books  of  the  Maccabees  in  the  85th  of  the  apoftolic  ca¬ 
nons.  But  it  is  uncertain  when  that  canon  was  added. 
Grotius  thinks  that  this  book  was  written  after  the  two 
firft  books,  and  Ihortly  after  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
from  which  circumftance  it  was  called  the  Third  Book  of 
Maccabees.  In  order  of  time,  the  Third  Book  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  ought  to  be  placed  firft  ;  and  the  Firft,  third. 

Jofephus’s  hiftory  of  the  martyrs  that  fuffered  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  found  in  fome  manufcript  Greek 
bibles  under  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees.  This  book,  afcribed  to  Jofephus,  occurs  under  the 
title  “  Concerning  the  Empire  or  Government  of  Rea- 
fon  but  learned  men  have  exprelfed  a  doubt  whether 
this  was  the  book  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Maccabees.  Philoftratus,  Eufebius,  and  St. 
Jerome,  knew  the  book  concerning  the  Government  of 
Reafon  ;  and  afcribed  it  to  Jofephus,  by  the  name  of  The 
Book  of  the  Maccabees.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Am- 
brofe,  and  St.  Chryfoftom,  in  the  characters  they  have 
given  of  the  feven  Maccabees,  and  of  old  Eleazar,  have 
plainly  followed  what  we  find  in  this  book.  The  author 
has  enlarged  and  adorned  the  hiftory  of  Eleazar,  and  of 
the  feven  brothers  the  Maccabees,  who  are  faid  to  have  fuf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  with  their  mother,  as  it  has  been  faid, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Rufinus,  who  has  given  the 
names  of  the  feven  brothers  and  of  their  mother,  at 
Antioch.  (2  Mac.  vi.  vii.)  Others,  however,  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  fcene  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  feven  bre¬ 
thren  was  at  Jerufalem.  As  it  was  defigned  for  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  terror  to  the  Jews  of  Judaea,  it  would  have  loft  its 
force,  if  it  had  been  executed  any  where  elfe  befides  that 
country.  Thofe  who  maintain  that  they  fuffered  at  An¬ 
tioch,  allege,  that  their  tombs  were  fhown  there  in  the 
time  of  St.  Jerome;  and  that  a  church,  dedicated  under 
their  name,  was  found  there  in  the  time  of  St.  Augultine. 
The  firft  of  the  feven  brethren,  as  the  ftory  is  related, 
having-  declared  to  the  king  that  he  would  die  fooner  than 
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violate  the  laws  of  God,  was  feized  by  the  executioners, 
who  cut  out  his  tongue,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  tore  off  the  fkin  of  his  hand.  While  ftill 
alive,  after  being  thus  mangled,,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
burning  pan,  heated  over  a  fierce  fire.  Such  is  the  ac¬ 
count  in  2  Mac.  vii.  2-7.  The  Government  of  Reafon 
declares,  that,  the  executioner,  having  ftripped  oft'  his 
clothes,  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  whipped  hitn 
with  fcourges,  without  his  indicating  the  leaft  fign  of  pain. 
Afterwards  they  fixed  him  upon  a  wheel,  where,  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  his  limbs  fhattered  to  pieces,  he  expoftulated  with 
Antiochus,  reproached  him  for  his  barbarity,  and  infulted 
him  on  account  of  all  his  unfuccefsful  attempts.  Then 
the  executioner,  railing  the  wheel  upon  which  he  was  ex¬ 
tended,  and  lighting  a  fire  under  it,  thus  confumed  him 
by  a  new  torture.  He  died,  exhorting  his  brethren  to 
manifeft  a  fimilar  conftancy.  The  other  brothers  alfo  fuf¬ 
fered  by  the  moft  cruel  tortures  which  the  king  could  in- 
fiidt ;  but  it  is  needlefs  to  recount  them.  The  mother  of 
thefe  martyrs  alfo  fuffered  death,  as  fome  fay,  by  throwing 
herfelf  into  the  fire,  to  evade  the  cruelty  pradtifed  on  her 
fons,  and  threatened  to  herfelf.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  celebrated  a  feaft,  Auguft  1,  in  honour  of  thefe  mar¬ 
tyrs;  who  were  the  firft,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only,  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  honour  of  whom  altars  and 
temples  were  eredted  ;  and  they  are  the  only  faints  of  that 
kind,  for  whom  there  remains  an  office  in  the  Roman 
Breviary.  The  fufferings  of  thefe  feven  brethren,  and 
likewife  of  Eleazar,  related  2  Mac.  vi.  are  entirely  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  Firft  Book  of  Maccabees  ;  although  the  author 
of  it  there  writes  of  the  Jewifh  affairs,  and  of  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus.  We  add 
that  there  is  not  any  notice  taken  of  this  Eleazar,  or 
thefe  feven  brethren,  or  their  mother,  by  Jofephus,  in 
any  of  his  authentic  writings;  though  he  had  twice  a 
fair  occafion  of  mentioning  them,  once  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Jewifh  War,  book  i.  and  again  in  his  Antiquities,, 
book  xii.  chap.  5.  It  is  prefumed  that  he  would  have 
mentioned  a  faff  fo  remarkable,  if  it  had  really  oc¬ 
curred.  As  to  the  work  above  mentioned,  “Of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Reafon,”  which  has  been  afcribed  to  him, 
many  learned  men,  as  Cave  fays,  deny  it  to  be  his;  and 
Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  Englifti  tranflation .  of  all  the  ge¬ 
nuine  writings  of  Jofephus,  has  omitted  this.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  thinks  that  it  was  the  work  of  fome  Chriftian.  This 
hiftory  wants  certain  internal  charafters  of  credibility. 
The  faft  itfelf  is  very  extraordinary,  inforauch  that  it  is. 
very  improbable,  and  almoft  incredible.  The  whole  ftory 
has  the  appearance  of  a  contrived  fidfion.  The  fufferers 
are  not  described  fo  particularly  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
the  relations  generally  are  incredible.  Befides,  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  thefe  feven  brothers  fhould  have  been  exa¬ 
mined,  tortured,  and  flain,  one  after  another,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  king  Antiochus;  for  fuch  examinations  and  exe¬ 
cutions  are  generally  delegated  to  officers:  nor  is  it  faid, 
or  even  hinted,  where  thefe  perfons  fuffered.  It  has  been 
faid,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews 
refers  to  this  hiftory,  and  thus  affures  us  of  its  truth. 
(Heb.xi.  35.)  But  it  is  very  far  from  being  clear  or  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  this  hiftory  in  that  text. 
Hallet,  Lardner,  and  others,  deny  it.  See  Lardner’s  Works, 
vol.  xi. 

MAC'CLESFIELD,  called  in  ancient  records  Maxfidi , 
is  a  populous  corporate  and  borough  town  of  Chefhire, 
built  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill,  at  the  diftance  of  18  miles 
from  Manchefter,  and  166  from  London.  Rada),. earl  of 
Chefter,  firft  conftituted  it  a  borough  ;  and  in  or  near  the 
year  1261,  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  king  Edward  I. 
made  it  a  free  borough,  and  granted  the  burgeffes  a  mer- 
catorial  guild,  and  other  privileges.  By  the  conditions  of 
the  charter  thus  obtained,  the  burgefles  were  required  to 
grind  only  at  the  earl’s  mill,  and  to  bake  at  his  oven.  This 
oven,  or  bakehoufe,  is  ftill  vefted  in  the  crown  5  and  a  leafe 
of  it  was  granted,  in  1791,  for  twenty-four  years  and  a 
half.  By  a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth’s,  the  corporate 
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body  was  to  confift  of  twenty-four  capital  burgdTes ;  but 
a  later  charter,  from  king  Charles  II.  names  a  town-clerk, 
a  coroner,  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  &c.  as  part  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  At  prefent  it  is  governed  by  twenty-four  al¬ 
dermen,  four  of  whom  are  in  the  commilfionof  the  peace, 
and  one  of  them  is  mayor  and  juflice  of  the  quorum  ;  who 
has  for  his  afliftants,  a  town-clerk,  who  is  always  coroner 
for  the  borough,  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  four  javelin- 
bearers,  and  a  conltable,  or  town  crier.  It  fends  no  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament.  The  mayor  is  always  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor.  Among  other  articles  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of 
the  ferjeants  at  mace,  in  the  year  1620,  was  “a  bridle  for 
a  curft  queane.” 

The  filk  and  cotton  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town  to 
a  confiderable  extent,  there  being  nearly  thirty  (ilk-mills, 
fame  of  them  on  a  large  fcale,  and  about  ten  cotton -fac¬ 
tories  ;  a  great  quantity  of  goods  of  both  forts  is  alfo 
manufactured  in  private  houles ;  there  are  feveral  muflin, 
filk-weaving,  and  twift,  factories.  The  weaving  of  filk- 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  making  of  ferret  and  calico,  are 
increafing  manufactures :  here  are  five  or  fix  dye-houfes, 
principally  for  fiik,  a  tape  manufactory,  and  a  bleaching- 
ground.  And  the  filk-manufaCturers  and  weavers  of  this 
place,  have  juft  received  the  pleafing  intelligence,  that  the 
Ealt-India  Company  will  wave  their  privilege  of  felling 
Bandanna  filk-handkerchiefs  for  home  confumption. 
This  communication  was  made  to  them,  by  authority,  on 
the  2.6th  of  January,  1815. 

Macclesfield  has  two  churches  and  five  chapels.  The 
old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  large  Gothic 
firufture,  luppofed  to  be  built  by  the  family  of  Savage  ; 
here  are  many  marble  monuments  and  effigies  of  antique 
mode  and  form  :  at  the  altar  is  (hown  the  niche  where  for¬ 
merly  food  the  holy  water.  Adjoining  to  this  church  is 
a  chapel  which  formerly  belonged  to  earl  Rivers,  but 
through  intermarriage  is  now  come  into  the  family  of 
lord  Cholmondeley,  and  is  ftill  ufed  as  the  family-vault,  in 
■which  is  interred  one  of  the  family  who  was  archbilhop 
of  York,  with  a  Greek  infcription  over  him.  In  this 
chapel  is  reprefented  a  real  pardon,  granted  by  the  pope 
of  Rome,  to  a  woman  and  her  feven  children,  for  twenty- 
fix- thoufand  years  and  twenty-fix  days,  for  faying  five 
Ave  Marias  and  five  Pater  Nofters.  Here  is  alio  an  ele¬ 
gant  effigy  of  earl  Rivers  leaning  upon  a  pillow,  fupport- 
ing  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  full  dreffed,  and  the 
curtains  undrawn,  neatly  cut  in  marble  5  and  many  others 
of  the  fame  family  in  the  dt'effes  and  ornaments  of  the 
times.  Alfo  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  family  of  Leigh, 
lords  of  Lime,  in  which  is  a  brafs  plate,  fignifying,  that 
for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battles  of  Poictiers  and 
CrelTy,  in  France,  he  obtained  his  title  and  the  eftates  of 
Lime.  The  new  church,  called  Chriftchurch,  built  by 
Charles  Rowe,  efq.  is  a  regular  elegant  pile  of  building, 
thirty-three  yards  long,  twenty-two  wide,  and  ten  and  a 
half  high,  befides  the  tower  and  chancel ;  the  tower  is 
forty-two  yards  high,  fix  yards  fquare  within,  and  has  ten 
bells.  The  church  has  a  handfome  organ,  and  a  maho¬ 
gany  pulpit.  At  the  altar  is  a  buft  of  the  faid  Charles 
Rowe,  and  Genius  weeping  over  him,  holding  a  cog¬ 
wheel  in  her  hand,  done  by  Bacon,  in  white  and  black 
marble,  with  a  handfome  infcription  to  his  memory.  In 
the  church-yard,  which  is  open  and  fpacious,  over  the  fa¬ 
mily-vault  of  Rowe,  is  a  handlome  monument  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid.  This  church  was  begun  the  22d  of  March, 
1775,  and  opened  the  10th  of  October  in  the  fame  year. 
The  meeting-houfes  are,  two  for  Methodifts,  and  one  for 
each  ot  the  following  fefts ;  Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
Independents.  A  grammar- fchool  was  founded  here  by 
fir  John  Percival,  knr.  and  not  by  king  Edward  VI.  as 
commonly  (fated.  This  monarch  increafed  its  revenues, 
by  giving  lands  and  houfes  in  and  near  the  city  of  Chelter. 
An  ad  of  parliament  was  obtained,  in  1768,  to  regulate 
the  management  and  define  the  conftitution  of  this  noted 
fern  inary. 

Macclesfield  is  the  head  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield 


Foreft,  where  the  feffions  are  held  atMichaelmas  and  EafteF 
to  try  caufes  lefs  than  felony  ;  an  inferior  court  is  held  by 
the  mayor  and  juftices  every  Friday  to  try  the  petty  caufes  ; 
and  a  bench  of  juftices  is  held  every  Monday.  This  town 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Parker.  In  the 
town-box  is  preferved  a  copy  or  counter  part  of  a  petition 
fent  to  the  king  (Henry  VII.)  foon  after  the  battle  of 
Bofworth  Field,  in  Leicefterfliire  ;  informing  his  majefty, 
that,  having  loft  fo  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
this  town  in  that  battle,  the}'-  were  unable  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  aldermen,  viz.  twenty-four,  which  their  charter 
required  ;  on  which  account,  they  petitioned  the  king 
that  their  charter  might  not  be  broken  or  loft,  as  their  in¬ 
habitants  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  king’s  fervice.  In  the 
year  1791,  an  ad  w'as  palled  for  inclofing  the  commons 
and  wafte-grounds  within  the  borough  and  manor  of 
Macclesfield.  By  this  ad,  all  encroachments  within  the 
manor  (except  fuch  as  had  occurred  within  fixty  years, 
and  had  no  buildings)  were  fecured  on  certain  terms  to 
their  refpedive  poffeffors;  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
crown,  with  refped  to  the  foil,  mines,  and  minerals,  of 
the  feveral  wafte-grounds  within  the  manor  and  borough 
were  extinguilhed,  with  the  relerve  of  coal-mines;  as  a 
compenfation  for  which  concefiions,  an  allotment  of  ngi 
acres  was  made  to  his  majefty,  which  allotment,  and  the 
right  of  digging  coal,  were  fold  in  1803,  under  the  land- 
tax  redemption  ad,  to  Charles  Cooke,  of  this  town.  The 
corporation  are  entitled  to  all  fprings  and  water-courfes 
for  fupplying  the  town  with  water  ;  from  which  fources, 
with  the  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs,  a  confiderable  emo¬ 
lument  is  derived.  The  markets  were  Monday  and  Satur¬ 
day  ;  but  the  Monday-market,  which  was  formerly  very 
confiderable  for  corn,  had  greatly  declined,  but  has  been 
juft  now  revived,  and  is  ordered,  from  and  after  the  ift  of 
January,  (1815,)  to  be  holden  on  the  Tuefday.  The  fairs 
are,  May  6,  June  22,  July  11,  Od.  4,  and  Nov.  is.  chiefly 
for  cloth,  cutlery,  toys,  &c. 

In  Back-ftreet  are  three  alms-houfes  ereded  and  en¬ 
dowed  in  the  year  1703,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stanley,  wi¬ 
dow,  relid  of  Mr.  James  Stanley,  of  the  family  of  AI- 
derley,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Byram,  alderman  of 
this  borough,  for  the  maintenance  of  three  poor  widows 
who  have  their  fettlement  in  this  town,  with  a  penny  a- 
day  to  each  for  ever.  In  a  ftreet  called  Backwall-gate  are 
fome  remains  of  a  manfion  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham. 
Smith,  in  his  defcription  of  Chelhire  (1585),  defcribes  it 
as  “  a  huge  place,  all  of  done,  in  manner  of  a  caftle, 
which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  now 
gone  to  decay.”  Webb,  writing  in  1622,  fays,  “in  this 
towne  are  yet  feen  fome  ruines  of  the  ancient  manor- 
houfe  of  the  renowned  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  (as 
yet  report  goeth)  kept  there  his  princely  refidence,  about 
the  time  of  king  Edward  IV.  of  whole  great  hofpitality 
there,  much  by  tradition  is  reported.”  Other  ancient 
manfions  of  this  town  were  formerly  occupied  by  families 
of  diltindion  ;  among  thefe  was  Stapleton-hall,  belonging 
to  the  Stapletons  of  Upton  ;  Beate-hall,  inhabited  by  the 
earl  of  Courtown,  is  now  a  public-houfe  ;  Worth- hall 
was  the  town-refidence  of  the  family  of  Worths  ;  and  is 
traditionally  faid  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  archbi- 
(hop  Savage. 

On  Macclesfield  Common  are  about  forty  brick-kilns; 
and  the  mountains  on  the  left  produce  all  kinds  of  ftone 
for  the  fupply  of  the  town,  fuch  as  (late,  flag  and  grave 
(tones,  fome  of  which  are  twenty  feet  long.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  thefe  hills,  upon  a  flat  nearer,  are  four  different 
feams  of  coal  one  below  another,  which  are  worked  to 
fupply  the  town  and  burn  the  bricks;  a  large  quantity  is 
alio  conlumed  at  the  copper- works.  On  the  laid  common 
there  is  alfo  a  large  building,  with  an  open  counter-yard 
in  the  middle  ot  about  thirty  yards  fquare,  called  the 
Smelting  Houfe,  where  they  firlt  melt  down  the  copper  ore, 
and  make  large  quantities  of  Ihot,  or  pellets;  they  alio 
make  large  white  bricks  for  their  ovens,  and  deep  pots  in 
the  form  of  garden- pots,  but  much  larger,  to  melt  their 
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copper  ore  in.  Between  this  and  the  brafs- houfes  Hands 
a  large  windmill  for  grinding  the  ore  ;  next  is' the  Balamy 
Houles,  a  large  range  of  building  one  ftory  high,  where 
they  walh  and  filter  the  ore  feveral  times  over  in  running 
water.  Next  are  the  brafs-houfes,  being  a  number  of 
lofty  buildings,  where  they  make  the  ore  into  copper 
fheets  for  fhips,  pan-bottoms,  and  brafs-wire,  and  they 
make  large  quantities  of  brafs  nails ;  before  thefe  houfes 
are  three  large  refervoirs  of  water  for  the  fupply  of  the 
works,  and  a  range  of  d wellihg-houfes  for  the  work¬ 
men.  At  feme  diltance  from  the  copper-works  is  a  large 
brewery,  which  is  fupplied  with  water  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  much  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  in  the 
front  of  which  runs  the  river  Jordan,  which  takes  its  rife 
not  two  miles  from  this  place.  Acrofs  the  river  is  a  corn- 
mill,  which  is  fupplied  by  the  fame  ft  ream,  as  are  alfo 
nineteen  filk-mills  in  lels  than  the  coinpafs  of  a  mile. 
Near  the  brewery  is  a  handfome  filk-faXory,  with  a  clock 
in  front.  At  the  end  of  Jordan-gate  is  a  ftone  bridge  of 
three  arches  called  Beach-bridge.  This  town  is  fur- 
rounded  with  pleafant  hills  and  fertile  fields.  Wilkes's  Bri. 
tijh  Dire  dory. 

M  AC'CLESFIELD  SHO'ALS,  (hoals  or  banks  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea;  the  depth  of  water,  founded  by 
Capt.  Cook,  fifty  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  white  fand 
ihells.  Lat.  15.20.  to  16.  10.  N.  Ion.  113.40.  to  114.  50.  E. 

MACCO'VIUS,  in  biography.  See  Makouski. 

MACDON'ALD  (Andrew),  was  the  fon  of  George 
Donald,  a  gardener  at  Leith,  where  he  was  educated, 
chiefly  by  the  afliftance  of  bifhop  Forbes.  For  fome  time 
be  had  the  charge  of  a  chapel  at  Glafgow  ;  in  which  city 
he  publiflied  a  novel,  entitled  The  Independent.  He  af¬ 
terwards  came  to  London,  prefixed  Mac  to  his  name, 
and  wrote  for  the  newfpapers.  His  works  were  lively, 
fatirical,  and  humorous;  and  were  publifhed  under  the 
fignature  of  Matthew  Bramble.  He  poffetted  fome  genius, 
and  had  improved  liis  underftanding  with  claflical  and  fei- 
entific  knowledge ;  but,  for  the  want  of  connexions  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  proper  opportunity  to 
bring  his  talents  into  notice,  he  was  always  embarralled, 
and  had  occafionally  to  ftruggle  with  great  and  accumu¬ 
lated  diftrefs.  He  died  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  at 
‘Kentifh  Town,  in  Auguft  1790,  leaving  a  wife  and  infant 
daughter  in  a  date  of  extreme  indigence.  *  A  volume  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Works  was  publifhed  in  1791,  in  which 
■were  comprifed  5  The  Fair  Apoftate,  a  tragedy  ;  Love  and 
Loyalty,  an  opera ;  the  Princefs  of  Tarento,  a  comedy  ; 
and  Vimonda,  a  tragedy.  Biog.  Dramatica. 

MACE,  f.  A  weapon  formerly  much  ufed  by  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  all  nations,  and  likewife  by  ecclefiaftics,  who,  in 
coniequence  of  their  tenures,  frequently  took  the  field, 
but  were,  by  a  canon,  forbidden  to  wield  the  fword. 
The  mace  is  commonly  of  iron  ;  and  its  figure  much  re- 
fembles  a  chocolate-mill.  Many  fpecimens  may  be  feen 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  armories.  It  was  not 
out  of  ufe  long  after  the  invention  of  hand-guns ;  for  we 
read  of  its  having  been  ufed  by  mod  nations  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  in  fome  fituations,  it  is 
Did  they  may  be  more  ferviceable  than  fwords  ;  for,  when 
they  are  guided  by  a  ftrong  arm,  we  find  that  the  party 
llruck  with  them  was  either  felled  from  his  horfe,  or,  hav¬ 
ing  his  head-piece  beat  clofe  to  his  head,  was  made  to  reel 
on  his  faddle,  with  the  blood  running  plentifully.  This 
kind  of  mace,  which  is  the  fihne  as  that  ufed  by  the  Turks, 
is  improperly  called  by  fome  military  writers  the  club  of 
Hercules ;  the  club  given  to  that  demi-god  by  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ffatuaries,  being  a  huge  knotty  limb  of  a  tree.  Fa¬ 
ther  Daniel  has  engraved  two  weapons,  fhown  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Roncevaux,  as  the  maces  of  thofe  famous  heroes 
of  romance,  Roland  and  Oliver,  who  are  faid  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  One  is  a  large  ball  of 
iron,  fattened  with  three  chains  to  a  ftrong  truncheon,  or 
ftaff,  about  two  feet  long  ;  the  other  is  of  mixed  metal, 
in  the  form  of  a  channelled  mtlon,  fattened  alfo  to  a  ftaff 
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by  a  triple  chain  ;  thefe  balls  weigh  eight  pounds.  At 
the  end  of  both  the  Haves  are  rings  for  holding-ends,  or 
leathers  to  fatten  them  to  the  hand.  Contrivances  like 
thefe,  except  that  the  balls  were  armed  with  fpikes,  were 
long  carried  by  the  pioneers  of  the  trained  bands,  or  city 
militia  :  they  are  generally  called  morning  Jlars.  The  morn¬ 
ing  ftar,  or  Morgan  Jlern,  was  a  weapon  formerly  ufed  for 
the  defence  of  trenches.  It  was  a  large  itaff,  banded 
about  with  iron,  like  the  Ihaft  of  a  halbert,  having  an 
iron  ball  at  the  end,  with  crois  iron  fpikes.  At  prefent 
the  mace  is  generally  made  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
highly  ornamented,  and  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  officers  of  Hate  before  whom  it  is  carried. 

MACE,  f.  in  commerce,  a  fmall  gold  coin,  current  in 
Sumatra,  and  fome  other  Ealt-India  iflands.  It  weighs 
nine  grains,  and  is  worth  about  i4d.  (terling.  Sixteen 
mace  are  equal  64 copangs  =4  pardo ws  —  a  tale;  and  2500 
fmall  pieces  of  tin  or  lead,  called  calhes,  ufually  pals  for 
a  mace. 

MACE,  f.  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fecond  coat  or 
covering  of  the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  membra¬ 
naceous  lubftance,  of  a  yellowiffi  Colour  ;  being  met  with 
in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  which  are  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  ramifications.  It  is  of  an  extremely 
fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable,  flavour  ;  and  of  a  plea- 
fanr,  but  acrid  oleaginous,  tafte. 

Oil  of  Mace,  is  a  kind  of  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  be 
expreiled  from  the  nutmeg,  and  appearing  to  be  a  mixture 
of  the  grofs  febaceous  matter  of  the  nutmeg  with  a  little 
of  the  effential  or  aromatic  oil ;  both  which  may  be  per- 
feXly  feparated  from  one  another  by  maceration  or  digel- 
tion  in  reXified  fpirit,  or  by  diftillation  with  water.  The 
heft  fort  of  this  oil  is  brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies  in 
ftone  jars,  and  is  fomewhat  loft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  -and 
of  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling  that  of  the 
nutmeg  itfelf.  There  is  another  fort  brought  from 
Holland  in  folid  mattes,  generally  flat,  and  ot  a  fquare 
figure,  of  a  paler  colour,  and  much  weaker  fmell.  Lewis's 
Mat.  Med. 

MACE  (Francis),  a  learned  French  prieft,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  refpeXable  family,  and  born  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1640.  Being  defigned  for  the  church,  he  pirrfued 
his  (tudies  in  the  univerfity  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  leveral  years,  however, 
before  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and  his  firft  employ¬ 
ment  was  that  of  fecretary  to  the  council  for  managing  the 
domains  and  finances  of  the  queen,  confort  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  year  1685,  when  he  had  taken  deacon’s  orders,  he 
was  appointed  canon,  veftry-keeper,  and  reXor,  of  the 
royal  collegiate  and  parochial  church  of  St.  Opportune 
at  Paris;  and  foon  afterwards  he  was  ordained  prieft. 
Though  by  no  means  negleXful  of  profane  literature,  he 
applied  himielf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures, 
Chriftian  morals,  and  ecclefiaftical  hittory;  and  produced 
various  works  which  refleX  credit  on  his  learning  and  his 
piety.  He  potteffed  excellent  pulpit-talents,  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  exercifed,  and  with  great  approbation.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  charaXer  he  was  as  much  refpeXed  for  his  virtues,  as 
he  was  in  the  world  for  his  literature  and  rank.  He  died 
in  1 721,  when  turned  of  eighty  years  of  age.  Among 
other  efteemed  works,  he  was  the  author  of,  j.  A  Chro¬ 
nological,  Hiftorical,  and  Moral,  Abridgment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  1704,  in  2  vols.  4to.  2.  Scriptural 
Knowledge,  reduced  into  four  Tables,  1708,  4to.  3.  The 
Hittory  of  the  four  Ciceros,  1715,  urao.  abounding  in 
learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and  intended  to  prove, 
from  the  tettimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians,  that  the 
ions  of  Cicero  were  as  illuttrious  as  their  father.  4.  Me¬ 
lanie  ;  or,  the  Charitable  Widow  :  a  pofthumous  publica¬ 
tion,  which  was  received  with  much  applaufe.  Our  au¬ 
thor  alfo  left  behind  him  feveral  manuferipts,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  Moreri. 

MACE  (Thomas),  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity-college, 
£  Cambridge, 
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Cambridge,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  of  quaint  and  An¬ 
gular  memory,  publifhed  in  folio,  1676,  a  treatife,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Mufick’s  Monument ;  or,  a  Remembrance  of  the  belt 
practical  Mufick,  both  Divine  and  Civil,  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  World  ;”  a  work  that  mull  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  among  the  curiofities  of  this  period.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  defcribe  the  ftyle  of  this  original  book  by  any 
choice  or  arrangement  of  words,  but  the  author’s  own. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  firk  treats  of 
pfalm-finging  and  cathedral  mufic  ;  the  fecond,  of  the 
noble  lute,  “  now  made  eafy,  and  all  its  occult,  locked-up, 
fecrets,  plainly  laid  open  ;  lliowing  a  general  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  invention  and  playing  voluntarily  upon  the  lute,  viol, 
or  any  other  inkrument,  with  two  pretty  devices,  See.  In 
the  third  part  the  generous  viol,  in  its  rightefi  ufc,  is  treated 
upon  ;  with  fome  curious  obfervations,  never  before  han¬ 
dled,  concerning  it,  and  mufic  in  general.”  In  pfalm- 
finging  the  author  recommends  ■  Jhor'tf quart  even-and  uni¬ 
form  ay  res ;  and  is  “bold  to  fay  that  many  of  our  old 
pfalm-tunes  are  fo  excellently  good,  that  art  cannot  mend 
them  or  make  them  better.”  In  {peaking  of  the  difnculty 
of  ringing  in  tune,  even  with  a  good  voice,  he  obferves, 
that  “  with  an  unfkilful-inharmonious-coarfe-grained-harfii- 
voice,  it  is  impollible.  ’Tis  fad  to  hear  what  whining ,  tol- 
ing,  yelling,  or  fcreelting,  there  is  in  our  country  congrega¬ 
tions,  where,  if  there  be  no  organ  to  compel  them  to  har- 
monical  unity,  the  people  feem  affrighted  or  dikrafled.” 
The  liberal  ufe  of  compounds  by  the  ingenious  maker 
Mace  gives  his  language  a  very  Grecian  appearance.  He 
doubts  not  but  that  there  are  “many  rational-ingenious- 
well  compofed-willing- good-ChriJlians ,  who  would  gladly  lerve 
God  aright,  if  poifibly  they  knew  but  how  and  there¬ 
fore  he  advifes  the  purchafe  of  an  organ  of  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  or  fixty,  pounds  j  and  then,  “  the  clerk  to  learn  to 
pulfe  or firike,  the  pfalm-tunes,  which  he  offers  himfelf  to 
teach  for  thirty  or  forty  {hillings  ;  and  the  clerk  afterwards 
may  inftruft  all  the  boys  in  the  parifh  for  a  {hilling  or  two 
a>piece  to  perform  the  bufinefs  as  well  as  himfelf.  And 
thus,  by  little  and  little,  the  parifh  will  fwarm  or  abound 
with  organilts.” 

The  lute  and  viol  are  Mace’s  favourite  inkruments, 
concerning  the  effects  of  which,  and,  indeed,  of  mufic  in 
general,  he  is  a  great  rapturift.  On  the  lute,  though  “  he 
had  cccafon  to  break  both  his  arms,  by  reafon  of  which  he 
could  not  make  the  nerve -fhake  well  nor  ftrong  ;  yet,  by  a 
certain  motion  of  his  arm,  he  had  gained  fuch  a  contentive- 
Jhake,  that  his  fcholars  alked  him  frequently  how  they 
ffiould  do  to  get  the  like  ?” 

We  fhall  not  attempt  to  recreate  our  readers  with  more 
extracts  from  this  matchlefs,  though  not  fcaree,  book  ; 
but  recommend  its  perufal  to  all  who  have  tafte  for  ex- 
cefiive  fimplicity  and  quaintnefs,  and  can  extract  pleafure 
from  the  fincere  and  undiffembled  happinefs  of  an  author, 
who,  with  exalted  notions  of  his  fubje£t  and  abilities, 
ditclofes  to  his  reader  every  inward  working  of  felf-appro- 
bation  in  as  undifguifed  a  manner,  as  if  he  were  com¬ 
muning  with  himfelf  in  all  the  plenitude  of  mental  com¬ 
fort  and  privacy.  We  {hall,  however,  prefent  fuch  rea¬ 
ders  with  an  advertifement  from  good  maker  Mace,  that 
was  written  on  his  arrival  in  London,  1690,  fourteen  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  book.  We  found  it  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeum,  N°  5936,  in  a  colle&ion  of  title-pages, 
devices,  and  advertifements. 

To  all  Lovers  of  the  bejl  Sort  of  Mvfick. 

Men  fay  the  times  are  krange - ’tis  true: 

’Caufe,  many  krange  things  hap  to  be. 

Let  it  not  then  feem  krange  fo  you 

That  here  one  krange  thing  more  you  fee. 

“  That  is,  in  Devereux-court,  next  the  Grecian  coffee- 
houfe,  at  the  Temple  back-gate,  there  is  a  deaf  perfon 
teacheth  mufic  to  perfection  ;  who,  by  reafon  of  his  great 
age,  v.  77>  >s  come  to  town,  with  his  whole  kock  of  rich 
muficcl furniture,  v.  inkruments  and  books,  to  put  off,  to 
wtiomioever  delighti  in  fuch  choice  tilings  ;  for  he  has  no- 
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thing  light  or  vain,  but  all  fubjlantial  and  folid  music. 
Some  particulars  do  here  follow  : 

“1.  There  is  a  late-invented  organ,  which  (for  pri¬ 
vate  ufe)  excels  all  other  falhioned  organs  whatever;  and 
for  which,  fubkantial-artificial  reafons  will  be  given  ;  and 
(for  its  beauty)  it  rnay  become  a  nobleman’s  dining-room, 
a.  There  belongs  to  it  a  pair  of  fair,  large-fized,  confort- 
viols,  chiefly  fitted  and  ftiited  for  That,  or  confort  ufe; 
and  'tis  a  great  pity  they  fiou/d  be  parted.  3.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
dal  harpftcon  (the  abfolute  belt  fort  of  conjort  harpficons  that 
has  been  invented  ;)  there  being  in  it  more  than  twenty 
varieties,  mok  of  them  to  come  in  with  the  foot  of  the 
player,  without  the  leak  hindrance  of  play  ;  (exceedingly 
pleafant.)  And;  4.  Is  a  fingle  harfficon.  5.  A  new-in¬ 
vented  inflrumenr,  called  a  ay  phone,  v.  a  double  lute-,  it  is 
both  theorbo  and  French-lute  complete  ;  and  as  eafy  to  play 
upon  as  any  other  lute.  6.  Several  other  theorbos,  lutes , 
and  viols,  very  good.  7.  Great  ftore  of  choice  collections 
of  the  works  of  the  moji  famous  compofers,  that  have  lived 
in  thefe  lak  hundred  years,  as  Latin,  Englifh,  Italian,  and 
fome  French.  8.  There  is  the  publifher’s  own  Mufick' s 
Monument ;  fome  few  copies  thereof  he  has  kill  by  him  to 
put  off ;  it  being  a  fubferibed  book,  and  not  expofed  to 
common  fide.  All  thefe  will  be  fold  at  very  eafy  rates, 
for  the  reafons  aforefaid  ;  and  becaufe  (indeed)  he  cannot 
Hay  in  town  longer  than  four  months  (exactly.”) 

He  farther  adds,  “  If  any  be  delirous  to  partake  of  his 
experimental  lkill  in  this  high-noble- art,  during  his  llay  in 
town,  he  is  ready  to  aflilt  them  ;  and  (haply)  they  may 
obtain  that  from  him,  which  they  may  not  meet  withal 
elfewhere.  He  teacheth  thefe  five  things,  v.  the  theorbo , 
the  French-lute,  and  the  viol,  in  all  their  excellent  ways  and 
ufes  ;  as  alfo  compoflion,  together  with  the  knack  of  pro- 
curinginvention  toyoungcompofers,(the  general  and  greatek: 
difficulty  they  meet  withal  ;)  this  Iaft  thing  not  being  at¬ 
tempted  by  any  author  (as  he  knows  of),  yet  may  be  done  ; 
though  fome  has  been  lo  wife  (or  otherwife)  to  contradict 
it ;  Sed  experientia  docuit.  Any  of  thefe  rive  things  may 
be  learned  fo  underltandingly,  in  this  little  time  he  kay3 
(by  fuch  general  rules  as  he  gives,  together  with  Mufick' s 
Monument,  written  principally  to  fuch  purrpofes),  as  that  any 
aptly  inclined,  may  (for  the  future)  teach  themfelves 
without  any  other  help.” 

MA'CE-ALE,  f  Ale  fpiced  with  mace. — I  preferibed 
him  a  draught  of  mace-ale,  with  hopes  to  difpofe  him  to 
relt.  Wifeman's  Surgery. 

,  MA'CE-BEARER,  f.  One  who  carries  the  mace  be¬ 
fore  perfons  in  authority. — I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangu¬ 
lar  table,  oppofite  to  the  mace-bearer.  Spectator. 

MA'CE- GREFF,  f  [ machecarius ,  Lat.]  One  that  buys 
kolen  goods,  particularly  flelh,  knowing  it  to  be  kolen. 
Britton,  c.  29. 

MA'CE-PROOF,  adj.  Secure  againfl  arrek. — You  {hall 
come  up  to  the  face  of  a  ferjeant,  and  be  mace-proof.  Shir¬ 
ley's  Bird  in  a  Cage. 

MACE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ga¬ 
licia  :  five  miles  fouth-eak  of  Santiago. 

MACE'DO,  a  fon  of  Ofiris,  who  had  a  {hare  in  the  di- 
vine  honours  which  were  paid  to  his  father.  He  was  re- 
prefented  clothed  in  a  wolf’s  Ikin,  for  which  reafon  the 
Egyptians  held  that  animal  in  great  veneration. — A  man 
who  gave  his  name  to  Macedonia.  Some  fuppofed  him  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  fon  or  general  of  Ofiris. 

MAC'EDO  (Francifco  de  Santo  Agokino.)  Few  per¬ 
fons  have  palfed  a  more  laborious  life  of  literature,  and 
none  a  more  ufelefs  one,  than  this  remarkable  man.  He 
was  born  at  Coimbra  in  1596,  and  foon  difeovered  prema¬ 
ture  and  extraordinary  proofs  of  memory  and  imitation. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  could  repeat  the  whole  dEneid  ; 
and  compofed  good  Latin  verfes  before  he  had  learnt  the 
rules  of  profody  ;  a  thing  lefs  extraordinary  than  his  bio¬ 
graphers  reprefent  it.  After  having  profeffed  among  the 
Jefuits,  he  quitted  the  company,  in  order,  as  it  is  laid,  to 
exculpate  himfelf  from  fome  alleged  crime.  The  circum- 
Itance  is  not  farther  explained;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  im- 
j  putation 
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putation  lies  upon  his  charafler.  Upon  this,  he  entered 
the  Francifcan  order  in  the  reformed  province  of  St.  An¬ 
tonio.  The  Braganzan  revolution  broke  out;  and  Ma- 
cedo,  efpoufing  the  patriotic  fide,  as  indeed  the  monadic 
orders  had  always  done,  was  called  to  political  labours, 
and  vifited  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  with  the  embafla- 
dors  of  Joam  IV. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  theolo¬ 
gical  cenfor  to  the  inquifition,  and  mejlre  da  Controverjia,  as 
the  Portuguese  call  it,  in  the  college  de  Propaganda  Fide. 
PI  ere  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  pope  ;  but  forfeited 
it  for  refuting  to  expunge  a  word  in  an  epitaph  written 
upon  a  fervant  of  his  holinefs.  At  Rome,  and  afterwards 
at  Venice,  he  difputed  for  three  days  de  omni  fcibili ;  and, 
encouraged  by  his  fuccefs  in  this  latter  city,  another  At¬ 
las,  lays  Barbofa,  though  without  Herculean  aid,  he  fuf- 
tained  for  eight  days  the  weight  of  the  celebrated  difputes 
called  Leonis  SanBi  Marti  Rugitus  Litterarii,  Thefe  difputes 
commenced  September  26,  1667,  in  the  following  order, 
r.  DoClrine,  verfions  and  interpretations  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  old  and  new.  2.  Series,  fucceflion,  and  au¬ 
thority,  of  the  popes  and  councils.  3.  Ecclefialtical  hif¬ 
tory,  from  Adam  to  the  then  prefent  time.  4.  Hiftory 
and  do&rines  of  the  fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  St.  Auguftine.  5.  Moral  and  fpeculative  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology,  according  to  the  three  fchools  of  Aqui¬ 
nas’,  Scotus,  and  Soares  of  Granada.  6.  Canon  and  civil 
law  ;  and  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  hiftory,  particularly 
that  of  Venice.  7.  Rhetoric.  8.  Poetry,  and  the  modes 
of  verfification  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  French.  To  all  his  opponents  he  replied  rea¬ 
dily  and  without  embarrafi'ment,  correcting  their  mifquo- 
tations  and  confuting  their  arguments;  and  he  crowned 
the  whole  by  reciting  a  thoufand  extempore  verfes,and  an 
epigram  in  praife  of  the  city  of  Venice  ;  which  epigram 
was  by  order  of  the  republic  written  under  his  picture, 
and  placed  in  St.  Mark’s  library.  This  walking  cyclopae¬ 
dia  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Auguftine’s  works  with 
Rich  perfect  accuracy,  that,  if  any  forged  paflage  was  re¬ 
cited  to  him,  however  excellent  in  imitation,  he  could 
immediately  deteCt  it. 

This  fertile  genius  died  in  1681,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty-live.  We  may  be  well  excufed  from  tranfcribing 
the  titles  of  thirty-one  manufcripts,  and  106  printed  works, 
upon  biography,  martyrology,  theology,  and  genealogy, 
beatifications,  canonizations  and  commemorations,  ora¬ 
tions  and  deputations.  Of  thofe  which  remain  in  manu- 
icript  a  Latin  verfion  of  Camoens  is  the  mod  important  ; 
it  was  the  labour  of  nine  months,  a  timely  and  perfect 
birth,  fays  Barbofa,  neither  abortive  nor  milhapen.  For 
MaCedo  this  rnuft  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  extraordinary 
patience,  for,  befides  the  137  works  which  are  fpecified  by 
the  bibliographer,  he  recited  publicly  fifty-three  panegy¬ 
rics,  fixty  Latin  orations,  thirty-two  funeral  poems,  and 
forty-eight  epic  poems;  epic  he  calls  them  himfelf,  and 
the  name  has  often  been  given  to  pieces  of  inconfiderable 
length.  Moreover  he  wrote  123  elegies,  1 1 5  epitaphs, 
dedicatory  epiftles,  700  familiar  epiftles,  2600  heroic  poems, 
no  odes,  3000  epigrams,  four  Latin  comedies,  and  one 
Spanifn  fat  ire.  He  himfelf  eftimated  the  number  of  verfes 
which  he  had  written  at  1,500,000.  And  of  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  number  nobody  reads  a  fingle  line  !  Macedo,  how¬ 
ever,  has  among  ana-makers  the  fame  fort  of  celebrity 
that  the  Dutch  countefs  has  with  our  old  travellers  for  hav¬ 
ing  had  365  children  at  a  birth.  Gen.  Biog . 

MAC'EDON,  or  Macedonia,  a  celebrated  kingdom 
of  antiquity,  was  bounded  on  theeaft  by  the  FEgean  Sea;, 
on  the  fouth  by  Theflaly  and  Epirus ;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Ionian  Sea,  or  Adriatic  ;  on  the  north,  at  firft  by  the  river 
Strymen  and  the  Scardian  mountain.*,  but  afterwards  by 
the  river  Neffus,  or  Neltus.  According  to  M.  de  rifle’s 
map  of  Greece,  the  extent  of  Macedonia  from  north  to 
fouth  was  about  160  miles,  and  from  weft  to  eaft  about 
220.  its  form  was  very  irregular.;  but  its  fituation  was 
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excellent,  its  fit  ores  being  wafhed  by  the  iEgean  and  Ionian 
feas  ;  but  thefe  advantages  with  regard  to  navigation  and 
commerce  were  never  well  improved  ;  as  the  Macedonians 
were  never  powerful  at  fea,  notwithftanding  the  many  no¬ 
ble  bays  and  excellent  harbours  which  their  coaft  afforded. 
Among  the  moil  confiderable  mountains  of  this  country, 
we  may  reckon  the  great  ridge,  which  traverfed  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  called  the  Scardian  mountains.  In  this  part  alfo 
was  fituated  Mount  Pagseus,  which  was  lofty  and  well  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  and  which  was  more  valuable  on  account, 
of  its  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  From  Thrace  it  was  di¬ 
vided  by  mount  Hsemus,  which  towards  the  weft  joined 
the  Scardian  hills.  Athos,  in  the  Chalcidian  region, 
was  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  mountains  in  the  world, 
Olympus  was  allb  another  mountain,  that  was  fo  lofty  as 
to  reach  almoft  the  confines  of  heaven,  whence  the  poets 
took  the  liberty  of  making  it  the  feat  of  the  gods.  The 
Scardian  hills  and  mount  Athos  were  well  covered  with 
woods  ;  and,  indeed  the  whole  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
being  every  where  intermixed  with  mountains  and  rifing 
grounds,  abounded  with  all  forts  of  trees,  that  were  va¬ 
luable  on  account  either  of  timber,  fruit,  or  Iliad e.  •  The 
feas  that  adjoined  it  were  the  Adriatic,  which  afforded  fe- 
veral  fafe  ports,  befides  the  great  haven  of  Epidamnus, 
now  Durazzo;  and  the  FEgean  fea,  which  opened  to  this 
country  not  only  the  trade  of  Greece,  but  that  of  Afia. 
Its  bays  were  fpacious,  and  four  of  them  were  efpecially 
remarkable;  viz.  Sinus  Strymonicus,  which  er.clofed  in 
its  bofom  the  ifland  of  Thafus,  and  is  now  called  Golfo 
di  Contefla;  Sinus  Singiticus,  having  on  one  fide  mount 
Athos,  and  on  the  other  a  long  flip  of  land,  once  full 
of  rich  and  populous  towns,  now  ity led  Golfo  di  Monte 
Santo  ;  Sinus  Toronaicus,  having  the  ridge  of  land  juft 
mentioned  on  one  fide,  and  part  of  the  region  Paraxia  on 
the  other,  now  called  Golfo  di  Aiomama ;  arid  Sinus  Ther- 
niffius,  fixty  miles  in  length,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salo- 
nichi.  Of  the  rivers  of  Macedonia,  thofe  that  fell  into 
the  Adriatic  were  the  Panyafus,  the  Apfus,  the  Laous, 
called  alfo  FEas  and  Aous,  and  Celydnus  or  Pepylichus, 
which  is  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Macedon 
and  Epirus.  The  rivers  that  discharged  themfeves  into 
the  FEgean  fea  were  the  Aliacmon,  the  Erigon,  the  Axius, 
and  theStrymon,  the  ancient  boundary  between  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  but,  fince  the  time  of  Philip,  this  boundary 
has  been  the  Nelfus.  As  to  the  lakes  of  Macedonia,  be”'- 
fides  thofe  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Erigon,  there  is 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  Can- 
davian  mountains,  a  large  and  famous  lake  called  the  lake 
ofLychnidus,  or  the  lake  of  Prefpa.  There  is  alfoanother 
lake  in  the  province  of  Mygdonia  ;  and  a  third  near  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Sintia,  called  afterwards  Heraclea  Sintica. 
The  climate  was  falubrious,  and  favourable  to  longevity  5 
the  foil  was  generally  fertile,  efpecially  on  the  fea- coaft,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  abundance  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  but  the  principal- 
riches  of  Macedonia  confided  in  its  mines  of  almoft  all 
kinds  of  metals,  but  more  particularly  of  gold  and  filver; 
but  thefe,  though  wrought  fucceflively  by  the  Thafians 
and  the  Athenians,  were  only  brought  to  perfection  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  extracted  from  them  gold  and 
filver  to  the  value  of  200,000!.  (lerling  annually.  The 
Romans,  when  they  reduced  Macedonia  into  a  province, 
re  ft  rained  the  inhabitants  from  digging  or  refining  gold 
or  filver,  but  left  them  at  liberty  with  regard  to  any  other 
metal.  In  ancient  times  Macedonia  abounded  with  horfes 
above  all  the  other  countries  of  Greece:  three  hundred 
ftallions,  and  30,000  mares,  were  kept  in  the  royal  ftud 
near  Pella.  The  inland  part  of  the  country  was  beau¬ 
tifully  diverfified  with  fhady  hills  and  fountains;  and  fo 
admirably  calculated  for  folitary  walks  and  retirement, 
that  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Mufes,  and  accordingly  beftowed  upon  them  the 
title  of  Pierides. 

In  the  molt  early  times  this  country  was  called  jEmatAia* 
from  dbmatkius  one  of  its  princes.  The  name  of  Macedon 
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fakl  to  have  been  derived  from  Maccdo ,  a  defcendant  of 
Deucalion ;  though  others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  only  a 
corruption  of  Mygdonia,  a  diltriff  of  the  country.  In  thofe 
remote  ages  of  antiquity,  Macedon,  like  moll  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty 
principalities,  of  which  even  the  names  are  fcarcely  known 
at  this  time.  All  authors  agree,  however,  that  Caranus  was 
the  firll  who  eftablilhed  any  permanent  fovereignty  in  Ma¬ 
cedon.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  920. 

Caranus,  dying  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  fon  Coenus;  who,  having  confiderabiy 
enlarged  his  dominions,  was  fucceeded  by  Thurymas, 
and  he  by  Perdiccas.  This  laft  prince  is  by  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy  ;  though  his  hiftory  is  fo  obfcured  by  fable, 
that  nothing  certain  can  now  be  known  concerning  it. 
In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  good  underftanding  which 
bad  fubfiiied  between  the  Macedonians  and  their  barbar¬ 
ous  neighbours  began  to  fufferan  interruption  ;  and  in  691 
B.  C.  the  kingdom  was  the  firft  time  invaded  by  the  Illy¬ 
rians.  At  firtl  they  did  contiderable  damage  by  their  ra¬ 
vages;  but  the  Macedonian  monarch,  Argseus,  having 
decoyed  them  into  an  ambufh,  cut  off  great  numbers, 
and  obliged  the  remainder  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  the 
reigns  ot  his  fucceffors,  however,  they  returned,  and  oc- 
-qafionally  proved  very  troublefome  enemies  till  the  reigns 
of  'Philip  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  began  to 
be  affefled  by  thofe  great  events  wffiich  took  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Cyrus,  having  overthrown  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  empire,  and  conquered  all  the  weftern  part  of  Afia, 
eftablilhed  a  mighty  monarchy,  which  threatened  all  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe  with  fubjugation.  The  Greeks, 
however,  having  now  emerged  from  their  barbarifm,  and 
acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  were  able  to 
refill  effectually  this  very  formidable  power;  but  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Macedon,  obfcure  and  unconnected,  was  obliged 
to  yield,  and,  though  not  formally  made  a  province  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  was  neverthelefs  accounted  in  fome  fort 
as  under  the  .vaffalage  and  protection  of  the  Perfians.  Al- 
cetas,  who  afcended  the  Macedonian  throne  about  the 
time  that  the  Perfian  monarchy  was  founded,  had  the  dex¬ 
terity  to  preferve  his  dominions  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Perfians  on  the 
other;  but, in  the  reign  of  liis  fucceffor  Amyntas, a  formal 
.demand  was  made  of  fubmiffion  to  the  great  king  Darius, 
by  fending  him  a  prefent  of  earth  and  water.  Seven  am- 
baffadors  were  fent  on  this  errand  by  Megabizus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Darius.  They  were  fumptuoufly  entertained 
by  Amyntas  ;  but,  having  attempted  to  take  fome  inde¬ 
cent  liberties  with  the  Macedonian  women,  Alexander  the 
king’s  fon  caufed  them  all  to  be  murdered.  This  rafh  ac¬ 
tion  had  almolt  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom;  but 
Alexander  found  means  to  pacify  Bubaris,  the  general  fent 
againlt  him  by  Megabizus,  by  (bowing  him  his  filter  Gy- 
gasa,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  the  Perfian  fell 
in  love  at  firll  fight,  and  afterwards  married  her.  From 
this  time  the  Macedonians  were  accounted  the  faithful  al¬ 
lies  of  the  Perfians;  and,  through  the  interell  of  liis  fon- 
in-law,  Amyntas  obtained  the  country  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Mount  Hcemus  and  Olympus,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  city  of  Alabanda  in  Phrygia  was  given  to  Amyn¬ 
tas  the  nephew  of  Alexander.  Alexander  fucceeded  his 
father  Amyntas ;  and  the  Macedonians  diltinguilhed  them- 
felves.in  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece,  by  fur- 
nilhingtheirallies  with  200,000  recruits;  though  lomecities, 
particularly  Potidaea,  01ynthus,and  Pallene, adhered  to  the 
Grecian  interell.  The  two  laft  were  taken  and  rafed,  and 
the  inhabitants  maffacred  by  the  Perfians ;  but  Potidaea 
efcaped  by  reafon  of  the  fea  breaking  into  the  Perfian  camp, 
where  it  did  great  damage.  Alexander,  however,  after¬ 
wards  thought  proper  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
by  giving  them  intelligence  of  the  time  when  Mardonius 
defigned  to  attack  them.  The  remaining  tranfaCtions  of 
this  reign  are  entirely  unknown,  farther  than  that  he  en¬ 


larged  his  dominions  to  the  river  Neffus  on  the  eaft  and 
the  Axius  on  the  weft. 

Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Perdiccas  II.  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Gillies,  inherited  his  father’s  abilities, 
though  not  his  integrity;  but,  from  his  duplicity  above 
mentioned  both  to  Greek  and  Perfians,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  much  to  boalt  of  as  to  the  latter  quality. 
In  the  PeJoponnefian  war  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Spartans  againlt  the  Athenians,  from  whom  he  was  in 
danger  by  reafon  of  their  numerous  fettlements  on  the 
Macedonian  coaft,  and  .their  great  power  by  fea.  For 
fome  time,  however,  he  atnufed  the  Athenians  with  a  (how 
of  friendlhip  ;  but  at  laft,  under  pretence  of  enabling  Olyn- 
thus  and  fome  other  cities  to  recover  their  liberties,  he  af¬ 
filed  in  deftroying  the  influence  of  the  Athenians  in  thofe 
places,  in  hopes  of  eltablilhing  that  of  the  Macedonians 
in  its  Head.  But  this  defign  failed  of  fuccefs ;  the  Olvn- 
thian  confederacy  was  broken,  and  the  members  of  it  be¬ 
came  fubjeft  to  Sparta,  until  at  laft,  by  the  misfortunes  of 
that  republic,  they  became  fufficiently  powerful  not  only 
to  refill  the  encroachments  of  the  Macedonians,  but  to 
make  confiderable  conquefts  in  their  country. 

Perdiccas  II.  was  fucceeded  about  413  B.  C.  by  Arche- 
laus  I.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conqueft  of 
Pydna,  and  other  places  in  Pieria,  though  his  ambition 
feems  rather  to  have  been  to  improve  his  dominions  than 
greatly  to  extend  them.  He  facilitated  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  principal  towns  of  Macedon,  by  cutting 
ftraight  roads  through  moll  part  of  the  country  :  he  built 
walls  and  fortrefles  in  fuch  places  as  afforded  a  favoura¬ 
ble  fituation ;  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  fubfervient  to  war ;  formed  magazines  of 
arms  ;  raifed  and  difciplined  a  confiderable  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  ;  and,  in  a  word,  fays  Dr.  Gillies,  added  more  to  the 
folid  grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  all  his 
predeceffors  put  together.  Nor  was  he  regardlefs  of  the 
arts  of  peace.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  the  works  of 
Grecian  painters.  Euripides  was  long  entertained  at  his 
court ;  Socrates  was  earneftiy  folicited  to  live  there,  after 
the  example  of  this  philofophic  poet,  formed  by  his  pre¬ 
cepts  and  cherilhed  by  his  friendlhip:  men  of  merit  and 
genius  in  the  various  walks  of  literature  and  fcience  were 
invited  to  refide  in  Macedon,  and  treated  with  dillinguilhed 
regard  by  a  monarch  duly  attentive  to  promote  his  own 
glory  and  the  liappinefs  of  his  fubjefts. 

This  great  monarch  died  after  a  reign  of  fix  years,  a 
fpace  hy  far  too  Ihort  to  accomplilh  the  magnificent  pro¬ 
jects  he  had  formed.  After  his  death  the  kingdom  fell 
under  the  power  of  ufurpers  or  weak  and  wicked  mo- 
narchs.  A  number  of  competitors  conftantiy  appeared 
for  the  throne  ;  and  thefe  by  turns  called  in  to  their  aflili- 
ance  the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Theffalians,  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes.  Bardyllis,  an 
aClive  and  daring  chief,  who,  from  being  head  of  a  gang 
of  robbers,  had  become  fovereign  of  the  Illyrians,  entered 
Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  depofed  Amyn¬ 
tas  II.  the  father  of  Philip,  and  fet  up  in  his  place  one 
Argaeus,  who  confented  to  become  tributary  to  the  Illy¬ 
rians.  Another  candidate  for  the  throne,  named  Paula- 
nias,  was  lupported  by  the  Thracians;  but,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Theffalians  and  Olynthians,  Amyntas  was  en¬ 
abled  to  refume  the  government.  After  his  reftoration, 
however,  the  Olynthians  refufed  to  deliver  up  ieveral 
places  of  importance  belonging  to  Macedon  which  Amyn¬ 
tas  had  either  intruded  to  their  care,  or  which  they  had 
taken  from  his  antagonift.  Amyntas  complained  to 
Sparta;  and  that  republic,  w,hich  had  already  formed 
fchemes  of  very  extenfive  am'bition,  fo  readily  complied 
with  the  requelt,  that  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded  from  Spartan  emiflaries  fent  into  Macedonia. 
They  pretended  ind-ed  to  heiitate  a  little,  and  to  take 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  army  which  ought  to  be  raifed 
for  the  purpofe  ;  but  Cleigenes,  the  principal  ambaflador, 
reprefented  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  troops  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  ready  were 
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©rdered  to  take  the  field  without  delay.  Two  thonfand 
Spartans,  under  the  command  of  Eudamidas,  were  ordered 
into  Macedon,  while  a  powerful  reinforcement  under  the 
command  of  Phcebidas,  brother  to  the  general,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  follow  him  as  foon  as  poflible.  By  accident, 
Phcebidas  and  his  auxiliaries  were  detained  till  the  fea- 
ion  for  aftion  was  part;  but  Eudamidas  with  his  fmall 
army  performed  very  eflenlial  fervice.  The  appearance 
of  a  Spartan  army  at  once  encouraged  the  fubje&s  and 
allies  of  the  Olynthians  to  revolt ;  and  the  city  of  Poti- 
daea,  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  ilthmus  of  Pal- 
lene,  furrendered  foon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country. 
Being  too  much  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  however,  Euda- 
inidas  approached  fo  near  the  city  of  Olynthus,  that  he 
■was  unexpectedly  attacked,  defeated,  and  killed,  in  a  fally 
of  the  citizens.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Teleutias  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Agefilaus,  who  had  under  his  command  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  and  was  farther  aflifted  by  Amyntas  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Derdas  his  brother,  the  governor  or  fove- 
reign  of  the  molt  wefterly  province  of  Macedon,  which 
abounded  in  cavalry.  By  thefe  formidable  enemies  the 
Olynthians  were  defeated  in  a  number  of  battles,  obliged 
to  (hut  themfelves  up  in  their  city,  and  prevented  from 
cultivating  their  territory  ;  on  which  Teleutias  advanced 
with  his  whole  force  to  invert  the  city  itfelf.  His  excef- 
five  eagernefs  to  deltroy  his  enemies  proved  his  ruin.  A 
body  of  Olynthian  liorfe  had  the  boldnefs  to  pafs  the  ri¬ 
ver  Amnias  in  fight  of  the  allied  army,  though  fo  much 
fuperior  in  number.  Teleutias  ordered  his  targeteers  to 
attack  them.  The  Olynthians,  having  retreated  acrofs 
the  river,  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Lacedemonians, 
great  part  of  whom  alfo  parted  the  river;  but  the  Olyn¬ 
thians  fuddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  killed  about  one 
hundred,  with  Tlemonidas  their  leader.  Teleutias,  ex- 
afperated  at  this  difafter,  ordered  the  remainder  of  the 
targeteers  and  cavalry  to  purfue ;  while  he  himfelf  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  foot  with  fuch  ce¬ 
lerity  that  they  began  to  fall  into  diforder.  The  Olyn¬ 
thians  allowed  them  to  proceed  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians 
very  imprudently  advanced  juft  under  the  towers  and  bat¬ 
tlements  of  the  city.  The  townfmen  then  mounted  the 
walls,  and  difcharged  upon  them  a  fliower  of  darts,  ar¬ 
rows,  and  other  miflile  weapons,  while  the  flower  of  the 
Olynthian  troops,  who  had  been  purpofely  ported  behind 
the  gates,  fallied  forth  and  attacked  them  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  Teleutias,  attempting  to  rally  his  men,  was  flam 
in  the  firftonfet;  the  Spartans  who  attended  him  were 
defeated,  and  the  whole  army  at  laft  dil'perfed  with  great 
ilaughter,  and  obliged  to  (helter  themfelves  in  the  towns 
of  Acanthus,  Apollonia,  Spartolus,  and  Potidaea. 

The  Spartans,  undifmayed  by  this  terrible  difafter,  next 
Pent  their  king  Agefipolis  with  a  powerful  reinforcement 
into  Macedon.  His  prefence  greatly  raifed  the  fpirits  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  and  his  rapid  fuccefs  feemed  to 
promife  a  fpeedy  termination  to  the  war,  when  he  himfelf 
died  of  a  calenture.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  by 
his  brother  Cleombrotus,  and  in  the  command  of  the 
army  by  Polybiades  an  experienced  general,  who  likewife 
brought  with  him  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Olynthus 
■was  now  completely  blocked  up  by  land,  while  a  fquadron 
of  Lacedemonian  galleys  blocked  up  the  neighbouring 
harbour  of  Myceberna.  The  Olynthians,  however,  held 
out  for  nine  or  ten  months,  but  at  laft  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  on  very  humiliating  conditions.  They  formally 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Chalcis;  they 
ceded  the  Macedonian  cities  to  their  ancient  governor ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this  Amyntas  left  the  city  of 
jSEgrea  or  Edella,  where  till  now  he  had  held  his  royal  re- 
fidence,  and  fixed  it  at  Pella,  a  city  of  great  ftrength  and 
beauty,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  which,  together  with  a 
plain  of  confiderable  extent,  was  defended  by  impaflable 
morafl'es,  and  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias.  It  was 
diftant  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  ASgean  Sea,  with 
which  it  communicated  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned 
rivers.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  Greeks,  who 
bad  lately  conquered  and  peopled  it  j  but,  in  confequence 
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of  the  misfortunes  of  Olynthus,  it  now  became  the  capital 
of  Macedon,  and  continued  ever  after  to  be  fo. 

Amyntas,  thus  fully  eftablilhed  in  his  dominions,  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  during  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life.  The  reign  of  his  fon  Alexander  II.  was  (hort, 
and  difturbed  by  invafions  of  the  Illyrians;  from  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace.  He  left  behind  him 
two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  both  very  young;  fo 
that  Paufanias  again  found  means  to  ufurp  the  throne, 
being  fupported  not  only  by  the  Thracians,  but  a  confi¬ 
derable  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  as  well  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  party  in  Macedon  itfelf.  In  this  critical  juncture, 
however,  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  happening  to  be  on  an 
expedition  to  Amphipolis,  was  addrefled  by  Eurydice  the 
widow  of  Amyntas,  fo  warmly  in  behalf  of  her  two  fons, 
whom  fhe  presented  to  him,  that  he  interefted  himfelf  in 
their  behalf,  and  got  Perdiccas  the  eldeft  eftablilhed  on 
the  throne.  He  was  induced  alfo  to  this  piece  of  genero- 
fity  by  the  kindnefs  which  Eurydice  and  her  hulband  had 
formerly  fliown  to  himfelf;  and  he  likewife  faw  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  mult  enfue  to  his  country  from  a  connexion 
with  Macedon. 

On  the  death  of  Perdiccas  III.  as  related  under  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  910.  the  kingdom  was  left  in  the  molt  de¬ 
plorable  ftate.  Amyntas,  the  molt  proper  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  an  infant ;  the  Thebans,  in  whom  Perdiccas 
had  placed  fo  much  confidence,  were  deprived  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Greece  ;  the  Athenians,  juftly  provoked  at 
the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  the  late  monarch,  (howed  a 
holtile  difpofition  ;  the  Illyrians  ravaged  the  weft,  and  the 
Paeonians  the  north,  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Thra¬ 
cians  ftill  fupported  the  caufe  of  Paufanias,  and  propofed 
to  fend  him  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ar¬ 
my;  while  Argaeus,  the  former  rival  of  Amyntas,  renewed 
his  pretenfions  to  the  throne,  and,  by  flattering  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  the  hopes  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  eafily  in¬ 
duced  them  tofupport  his  claims;  and  in  confequence  of 
this  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  having  on-board  3000  heavy¬ 
armed  foldiers,  which  they  fent  to  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
cedon. 

Philip,  the  late  king’s  brother,  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
defeat  and  death,  than  he  fet  out  privately  from  Thebes  ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Macedon  found  matters  in  the  fitua- 
tion  we  have  juft  defcribed.  Fifed  with  an  infatiable 
ambition,  it  is  very  probable  that  from  the  very  firft  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  refolved  to  feize  the  kingdom  for  himfelf  j 
yet  it  was  neceffary  at  firft  to  pretend  that  he  affumed  the 
throne  only  to  preferve  it  for  his  nephew.  Philip  for  a 
long  time  part  had  remained  in  fuch  obfcurity,  that  hifto- 
rians  difagree  as  to  his  place  of  refidence;  fome  placing 
him  in  Thebes,  and  others  in  Macedon.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  been  very 
much  in  the  family  of  Epaminondas,  from  whofe  leflons 
he  could  not  but  derive  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is 
probable  alfo  that  he  attended  this  celebrated  general  in 
many  of  his  expeditions ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  with  an 
attendance  fuitable  to  his  rank,  he  vifited  moft  of  the 
principal  republics,  and  fhowed  an  attention  to  their  in- 
ftitutions,  both  civil  and  military,  far  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  eafy  accefs  to  whomfoever  he  pleafed,  he  culti¬ 
vated  the  friendlhip  of  the  firft  people  in  Greece.  Even 
in  Athens,  where  no  good  will  fubfirted  with  Macedon, 
the  philosophers  Plato,  Ifocrates,  and  Arirtotle,  cultivated 
his  acquaintance;  and  the  connexion  he  formed  with  the 
principal  leaders  of  that  republic  in  the  early  period  of 
his  life,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  the  defigns  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  fo  fuc- 
cefsful.  His  appearance  in  Macedon  inftantly  changed 
the  face  of  affairs;  the  Macedonian  army,  though  defeated, 
was  not  entirely  deftroyed;  and  the  remainder  of  them  fe- 
cured  themlelves  in  the  fortreffes  which  had  been  built 
by  Archelaus.  There  were  alfo  confiderable  garrifons  in 
the  fortreffes,  and  walled  towns  fcattered  over  the  king¬ 
dom;  and  the  Illyrians  who  had  made  war  only  for  the 
fake  of  plunder,  foon  returned  home  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  vi&ory.  His  other  enemies,  the  Thracians  and  Pso- 
F  jiians. 
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nians,  were  much  3efs  formidable  than  the  Illyrians,  being 
ftill  in  a  very  rude  and  uncivilized  ftate,  incapable  of  unit¬ 
ing  under  one  head  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  bring  any  for¬ 
midable  army  into  the  field.  While  the  Illyrians  there¬ 
fore  gave  up  the  campaign'  through  mere  caprice  and  un- 
fteadhiefs,  Philip  himfelf  applied  to  the  Paeonians,  and 
by  fair  promifes  and  flattery  prevailed  upon  them  to  de- 
filt.  The  king  of  Thrace,  by  means  of  a  fum  of  money, 
was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  Paufa- 
nias;  fothat  Philip,  freed  from  thefe  barbarians,  was  now 
left  at  liberty  to  oppofe  the  Athenians,  who  fupported 
Argseus,  and  threatened  a  very  formidable  invafion. 

The  appearance  of  the  Athenian  fleet  before  Methone, 
with  that  of  Argseus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  in 
Pieria,  filled  the  whole  country  with  confternation  ;  and 
Philip,  who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  talents  neceflary 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  good  graces  of  the  people, 
took  the  opportunity  of  getting  Amyntas  fet  alide,  and 
himfelf  declared  king}  for  which  indeed  the  clanger  of 
the  times  afforded  a  very  plaufibie  pretext.  Argmus,  in 
the  mean  time,  advanced  with  his  Athenian  allies  towards 
Edeffa  or  Asge,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  where  he  hoped  to  have  been  amicably  received  5 
but,  finding  the  gates  fliut  againft  him,  he  returned  back 
to  Methone.  Philip  haraffed  him  in  his  retreat,  cutting 
off  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  afterwards  defeated 
him  in  a  general  engagement;  in  which  Argasus  himfelf, 
with  the  flower  of  his  army,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  all  the 
jeft' taken  prifoners. 

This  firlt  inftance  of  fuccefs  contributed  greatly  to  raife 
the  fpirits  of  Philip’s  party  ;  and  he  himfelf  took  care  to 
improve  it  in  the  bell  manner  poflible.  Having  taken  a 
great  number  of  prifoners,  both  Macedonians  and  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  determined,  by  his  treatment  of  them,  to  ingra¬ 
tiate  himfelf  with  both  parties.  The  former  were  called 
into  his  prefence,  and,  after  a  gentle  reprimand,  admitted 
to  fwear  allegiance  to  him  ;  after  which  they  were  diftri- 
Tbuted  through  the  army;  the  Athenians  were  entertained 
at  his  table,  difmified  without  ranfom,  and  their  baggage 
reftored.  The  prifoners  were  juft  allowed  time  to  return 
to  their  native  city  and  to  fpread  abroad  the  news  of  Phi¬ 
lip’s  generality,  when  they  were  followed  by  ambaffadors 
from  Macedon  with  propofals  for  peace.  As  he  knew 
that  the  lofs  of  Ainphipolis  had  greatly  irritated  them,  he 
now  thought  proper  to  renounce  his  jurifdiftion  over  that 
iftty;  and  it  was  accordingly  declared  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  fubjeft  only  to  the  government  of  its  own  free 
and  equitable  laws.  This  artful  conduft,  together  with 
bis  kind  treatment  of  the  prifoners,  fo  wrought  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  confented  to  the  re¬ 
newal  of  a  treaty  which  had  formerly  fubfifted  between 
them  and  his  father  Amyntas.  Thus  he  found  means  to 
remove  all  jealoufy  of  his  ambition  or  the  fchemes  he 
might  afterwards  undertake  to  their  prejudice ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  a  ruinous 
war  with  their  allies,  which  occupied  their  attention  un¬ 
til  Philip  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  his  power  fo  well 
effablilhed  that  it  was  iinpoflible  to  (hake  it. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  and  all  the  Roman  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  affert  that  Philip,  in  the 
firlt  year  of  his  reign,  inftituted  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
a  body  of  6000  men  armed  with  fliort  (words  fitted  either 
for  cutting  or  dabbing,  having  alfo  ilrong  bucklers  four 
feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  pikes  fourteen  feet 
long;  ulitally  marching  fixteen  men  deep.  But  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  controverted  by  others.  Dr.  Gillies  fuppofes  that 
theopinibn  had  arifen  from  the  Romans  meeting  with  the 
phalanx  in  its  complete  form  in  Macedon  ;  and,  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  Greece  and  Macedon  pretty  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  fuppofe  that  it 
had  been  invented  among  the  Macedonians.  The  pha¬ 
lanx,  he  fays,  is  nothing  different  from  the  armour  and  ar¬ 
rangement  which  had  always  prevailed  among  th$  Greeks, 
amAvhich  Philip  adopted  in  their  mod  perfect  form  ;  “nor 
is  there  reafon  (fays  he)  to  think  that  a  prince,  who  knew 


the  danger  of  changing  what  the  experience  of  ages  had 
approved,  made  any  alteration  in  the  weapons  or  taffies 
of  that  people.  The  improvement  in  the  countermarch, 
to  which  Philip  gave  the  appearance  of  advancing  inftead 
of  retreating,  mentioned  by  ^Elian  in  his  T'  tics,  cap. 
xxviii.  was  borrowed,  as  this  author  tells  us,  from  the  La¬ 
cedemonians.  If  Philip  increafed  the  phalanx,  ufually 
lefs  numerous,  to  6000  men,  this  was  far  from  an  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  latter  kings  of  Maoedon,  who  fweiled  it 
to  16,000,  only  rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  un¬ 
wieldy  and  inconvenient.”  Inftead  of  this,  Philip,  ac¬ 
cording  -to  our  author,  employed  himfelf  in  procuring 
arms,  horfes,  and  other  neceflary  materials  for  war ;  and 
in  introducing  a  more  fevere  and  exadt  military  difeipline 
than  had  formerly  been  known  in  Macedon. 

Of  the  exploits  of  this  great  captain  we  have  taken  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  under  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  921-935. 
In  military  talents,  ambition,  and  bad  faith,  he  more  re- 
fembled  the  hero  of  recent  hiftory,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
than  any  charafter  that  can  be  quoted.  This  we  think 
will  be  very  evident  from  the  particulars  related  in  that 
article,  as  well  as  from  fucli  as  remain  to  be  prefented  to 
the  reader  in  this  place. 

Philip  had  no  fooner  reduced  the  Paeonians  and  Illyrians, 
than  lie  began  to  putin  execution  greater  defigns  than  any 
he  had  yet  attempted.  The  rich  confts  to  the  fouthward 
of  Macedon,  inhabited’chiefly  by  Greeks,  prefented  a  ftrong- 
temptation  to  his  ambition  and  avarice.  The  confederacy 
of  Olynthus,  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta, 
was  become  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  could  fend  into 
the  field  an  army  of  10,000  heavy-armed  troops,  befidesa 
number  of  cavalry  in  proportion.  Mod  of  the  towns  in 
Chalcidice  were  become  its  allies  or  fubjefts  ;  fo  that  this 
populous  and  wealthy  province,  together  with  Pangteus 
on  the  right  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  of  both  which  the  ci¬ 
ties  were  either  independent  or  fubject  to  the  Athenians, 
formed  a  barrier  not  only  fuffleient  to  guard  againft  any 
incurfions  of  the  Macedonians,  but  which  was  even  formi¬ 
dable  to  them.  But.thoughPhilip  was  fenfible  enough  of  the 
importance  of  thole  places,  he  confidered  the  conqneft  of 
Ainphipolis  as  more  neceflary  at  the  prefent  time.  By  the- 
poffeffion  of  this  place  Macedon  would  be  connected  with 
the  fea,  and  would  be  fecured  in  many  commercial  advan¬ 
tages,  which  could  not  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  kingdom  at  large ;.  a  road  was  likewife  opened 
to  the  woods  and  mines  of  Pangteus,  the  former  of  which 
were  fo  neceflary  to  the  railing  of  a  naval  power,  and  the 
latter  for  the  eltabliftiment  of  a  proper  force.  This  city- 
had  indeed  been  declared  independent  by  Philip  himfelf 
in  the  beginning  of  His  reign  ;  but  this  was  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who  ftill  afierted  their 
right  to  it  as  an  ancient  colony;  though,  by  reafon  of  the 
perfidy  of  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Euboea,  they  had  hi¬ 
therto  failed  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it.  The  Amphi- 
politans,  however,  having  once  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  li¬ 
berty,  prepared  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  independ¬ 
ence.  In  the  mean  time  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Philip, 
which  all  his  precaution  had  not  been  able  to  conceal, 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Glyii- 
thians.  By  them  they  were  readily  received  into  the  con¬ 
federacy  ;  and,  truftingto  the  ftrength  of  their  new  allies, 
behaved  in  fuch  aninlolent  manner  to  Philip,  that  he  was 
not  long  in  finding  a  lpecious  pretext  for  hoftility;  uoon 
which  the  Olynthians  fentambafiadors  to  Athens,  reo  11  eff¬ 
ing  their  afliftance  againft  (uch  a  powerful  enemy.  'Phi¬ 
lip,  however,  juftly  alarmed  at  fuch  a  formidable  confoi- 
racy,  fent  agents  to  Athens  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
they  arrived  there  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded 
■with  the  Olynthian  deputies.  Having  gained  over  the 
popular  leaders  and  orators,  he  deceived  and  flattered  the 
magiftrates  and  fenate  in  fucli  an  artful  manner,  that  a 
negociation  was  inftantly  fet  on  foot,  by  which  Philip  en¬ 
gaged  to  conquer  Ainphipolis  for  the  Athenians,  upon 
condition  that  they  lurrendered  to  him  the  Itrong  fortreft 
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of  Pydna,  a  place  which  he  reprefented  as  of  much  iefs 
importance  to  them  ;  promifing  alfo  to  confer  upon  them 
many  other  advantages,  which,  however,  he  did  not  fpecify 
at  that  time.  Thus  the  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  perfidy 
of  their  own  magiftrates,  elated  with  the  hopes  of  recover¬ 
ing  Amphipolis,  and  outwitted  by  the  fuperior  policy  of 
Philip,  rejected  with  difdain  the  protfers  of  the  Olynthians. 
The  ambafl'adors  of  Olynthus  returned  home  highly  dif- 
gufted  with  the  reception  they  had  met  with  ;  but  had 
fcarcetime  to  communicate  the  news  to  their  countrymen, 
•when  the  ambafl'adors  of  Philip  arrived  at  Olynthus.  He 
pretended  to  condole  with  them  on  the  affront  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  Athens ;  but  teftified  his  furprife  that  they  fliould 
court  the  affiftance  of  that  diftant  and  haughty  republic, 
when  they  could  avail  themfelves  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Macedon,  which  wifited  for  nothing  more  than  to  enter 
into  equal  and  lading  engagements  with  their  confederacy. 
As  a  proof  of  his  moderation  and  fincerity,  he  offered  to 
put  them  in  poffeflion  of  Anthemus,  an  important  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  long 
claimed  the  jurifdiflion,  making  many  other  fair  promifes; 
and,  among  the  reft,  that  he  would  reduce  for  them  the 
cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  which  he  chofe  rather  to  fee 
in  dependence  on  Olynthus  than  Athens.  Thus  lie  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  Olynthians  not  only  to  abandon  Amphi¬ 
polis,  but  to  aflift  him  with  all  their  power  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  defigns. 

Philip  now  loft  no  time  in  executing  his  purpofes  on 
Amphipolis;  and  prefled  the  city  fo  clofely,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  glad  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  relief.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  difpatched  two  of  their  moft  eminent  citi¬ 
zens,  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  to  reprefent  the  danger  of  an 
alliance  betwixt  Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  and  to  profefs 
their  forrovv  for  having  fo  deeply  offended  the  parent  ftate. 
This  reprefentation  had  fuch  an  effeff,  that,  though  the 
Athenians  were  then  deeply  engaged  in  the  focial  war,  they 
would  probably  have  paid  fome  attention  to  the  Amphi- 
politans,  had  not  Philip  taken  care  to  fend  them  a  letter 
with  frefh  affurances  of  friendftiip,  acknowledging  their 
right  to  Amphipolis,  and  which  he  hoped  fiiortly  to  put 
into  their  hands  in  terms  of  his  recent  agreement.  By 
rhefe  fpecious  pretences  the  Athenians  were  perfuaded  to 
pay  as  little  regard  to  the  deputies  of  the  Amphipolitans 
as  they  had  already  done  to  thofe  of  the  Olynthians  ;  fo 
that  the  city,  unable  to  defend  itfelf  alone  againft  fo  pow¬ 
erful  an  enemy,  furrendered  at  laft  at  dilcretion  in  the 
year  357  B.C. 

Philip  ftill  proceeded  in  the  fame  cautious  and  politic 
manner  in  which  he  had  begun.  Though  the  oblfinate 
defence  of  the  Amphipolitans  might  have  furniftieda  pre¬ 
tence  for  fe verity,  he  contented  himfelf  with  banifhing  a 
few  of  the  popular  leaders  from  whom  he  had  moft  caufe 
to  dread  oppoiltion,  treating  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants 
with  all  manner  of  clemency  ;  but  took  care  to  add  Am¬ 
phipolis  to  his  own  dominions,  from  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  never  fhould  be  feparated,  notwithftanding 
the  promifes  he  had  made  to  the  Athenians.  Finding 
that  it  was  not  his  intereft  at  this  time  to  fall  out  with 
the  Olynthians,  he  cultivated  the  friendftiip  of  that  repub¬ 
lic  with  great  afliduity  ;  and  readily  yielded  to  them  the 
cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  though  they  had  given  him 
but  little  afliftance  in  the  reduction  of  thefe  places.  Po- 
tidrea  had  been  garrifoned  by  the  Athenians  ;  and  them 
the  artful  king  fent  back  without  ranfom,  lamenting  the 
neceflity  of  his  affairs  which  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  to  oppofe  their  republic.  Though  this  was 
rather  too  grofs,  the  Athenians  at  prefent  were  fo  much 
engaged  with  the  focial  war,  that  they  had  not  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  afFairs  of  other  nations. 

Philip  next  projefted  the  conqueft  of  the  gold-mines  of 
Thrace.  That  rich  and  fertile  country  was  now  held  by 
one  Cotys,  a  prince  of  fuch  weak  intellectual  faculties, 
that  the  fuperftition  of  the  Greeks,  into  which  he  was 
newly  initiated,  had  almoft  entirely  fubverted  his  reafon ; 
and  he  wandered  about  in  queft  of  the  goddefs  Mir.erva, 
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with  whom  he  fancied  himfelfin  love.  The  invafion  of  the 
Macedonians,  however,  awakened  him  from  his  reverie; 
and,  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  other  means  of  oppofi- 
tion,  he  attempted  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  by 
a  lette.r.  To  this  Philip  paid  no  regard  ;  the  Thracians 
were  inftantly  expelled  from  their  poffefiions  at  Crenida;, 
where  there  were  very  valuable  gold  mines.  Thefe  had 
formerly  been  worked  by  colonies  from  Thafos  and  Athens ; 
but  the  colonifts  had  long  fince  been  expelled  by  the  bar¬ 
barous  Thracians,  who  knew  not  how  to  make  ufe  of  the 
treafure  they  were  in  pofleflion  of.  Philip  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  defcend  into  the  mines  himfelf,  in  order  toinfpect  the 
works;  and,  having  caufed  them  to  be  repaired,  planted  a 
Macedonian  colony  atCrenidae,  bellowed  upon  it  the  name 
of  Philippi ,  and  drew  annually  from  the  gold  mines  to  the 
value  of  near  1000  talents,  or  200,0001.  iterling  ;  an  int- 
menfe  fum  in  thofe  days.  The  coins  ftruck  here  were 
likewife  called  Philippi. 

Philip,  having  obtained  this  valuable  acquifition,  next 
took  upon  him  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Theffaly,  where  ever/ 
thing  was  in  confulion.  This  country  had  been  formerly 
oppreffed  by  Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae  ;  after  whofe  death 
three  others  appeared,  viz.  Tilliphornus,  Pitholaus,  and 
Lycophron,  the  brothers-in-law  of  Alexander,  who  had 
likewife  murdered  him.  By  the  united  efforts  of  the  Thef* 
falians  and  Macedonians,  however,  thefe  uiurpers  were 
eafily  overthrown,  and  effectually  prevented  from  making 
any  difturbhnces  for  the  future;  and  the  Thelfalians,  cut 
of  a  miftaken  gratitude,  furrendered  to  Philip  all  the  re¬ 
venues  ariling  from  their  fairs  and  towns  of  commerce, 
as  well  as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  harbours  and  (hip¬ 
ping;  a  conceftion  which  Philip  took  care  to  fecure  in  that 
molt  efFe&ual  manner. 

A  fhort  time  after  the  birth  of  Alexander,  Philip  fet 
about  the  farther  enlargement  of  his  territories,  which 
were  already  very  confiderable.  Pteonia  was  now  one  of 
his  provinces;  on  the  eaft  his  dominions  extended  to  the 
fea  of  Thafos,  and  on  the  weft  to  the  lake  of  Lychnidns. 
The  Thelfalians  were  in  effeft  fubjeift  to  his  jurifdi&ion, 
and  the  pofleflion  of  Amphipolis  had  fecured  him  many 
commercial  advantages;  he  had  a  numerous  and  well-dif- 
ciplined  army,  with  plentiful  refources  for  fupporting  fuch 
an  armament,  and  carrying  through  the  other  icheines  fug- 
gefted-by  his  ambition ;  though  his  deep  and  impenetrable 
policy  rendered  him  more  truly  formidable/ than  all  thefe 
put  together.  His  firft  fcheme was  the  reduction  of  Olyn¬ 
thus,  the  moft  populous  and  fertile  country  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Macedon  ;  after  which  his  ambition  prompted  him 
to  acquire  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece.  To  accomplilh 
the  former,  he  had  hitherto  courted  the  friendlhip  of  the 
Olynthians  by  every  poifible  method  ;  and,  without  letting 
flip  any  opportunity  to  accomplilh  the  latter,  he  deprived 
the  Athenians  gradually  of  feveral  of  their  fettlements  in 
Thrace  and  Macedon.  In  thefe  depredations,  however, 
he  took  care  always  to  give  fuch  appearance  of  juftice  to 
his  actions,  that  his  antagonifts,  who  had  ftudied  the  mat¬ 
ter  lefs  deeply,  could  not  find  a  plaufible  pretext  for  en¬ 
gaging  in  war  againft  him  even  when  he  had  openly  coin* 
mitted  hoftiiities  againft  them.  Philip  eafily  perceived 
that  the  afFairs  of  the  Greeks  were -coming  to  a  crifis,  and 
he  determined  to  wait  the  event  of  tneir  mutual  difl'en- 
fions.  That  event  did  not  difappoint  his  hopes.  Ail 
Greece  was  foon  again  involved  in  the  war  called  Phocian, 
from  the  name  of  the  city  about  which  it  commenced. 
Philip  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  was  engaged  in 
Thrace,  where-a  civil  war  had  taken  place  among  the  fons 
of  Cotys  ;  and,  wherever  Philip  interfered,  he  was  fure 
to  make  matters  turn  out  to  his  own  advantage.  His  en¬ 
croachments  at  length  became  fo  enormous, >  that  Kerfo- 
bletes,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  agreed 
to  cede  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  to  the  Athenians ;  who 
immediately  fent  Chares  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  to  take  pofleflion  of  it.  In  this  expedition  the  town 
of  Seftos  was  taken  by  florin,  and  the  inhabitants  cruelty 
treated  by  Chares,  while  Philip  employed  himfelf  in  the 
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fiegeof  Methone  in  Pieria.  This  city  he  likewife reduced ; 
but  the  king  loft  an  eye  at  the  fiege  in  the  following  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  fome  anci¬ 
ent  hiltorians.  A  celebrated  archer,  named  After,  had, 
it  feems,  offered  his  f'ervices  to  Philip,  being  represented 
as  fuch  an  excellent  markfman,  that  he  could  hit  the 
fwifteft  bird  on  the  wing.  Philip  replied,  that  he  would 
be  of  excellent  life  if  they  were  to  make  war  with  ftarlings. 
After,  difgufted  with  this  reception,  went  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  with  an  arrow  wounded  the  king  in  the  eye. 
When  the  weapon  was  extracted,  it  was  found  to  have  on 
it  the  following  infcription  :  “For  the  right  eye  of  Phi¬ 
lip.”  The  king  ordered  the  arrow  to  be  fhot  back  again, 
with  another  infcription,  importing  that  he  would  caufe 
After  to  be  hanged  when  the  town  was  taken.  A  report 
was  r3ifed  after  Philip’s  death,  that  he  had  loft  his  eye  by 
prying  too  narrowly  into  the  amours  of  Olympias  and  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon  ;  which  the  vanity  of  his  fucceflor  prompted 
him  to  cherifh,  as  his  flatterers  had  probably  been  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  it. 

All  this  time  the  Phocian  war  raged  with  the  greateft 
fury,  and  involved  in  it  all  the  ftates  of  Greece.  Lyco- 
phron,  one  of  the  Theffalian  tyrants,  whom  Philip  had 
formerly  deprived  of  his  authority,  had  again  found 
means  to  re-eftablifh  himfelf ;  and,  his  countrymen  having 
taken  part  with  the  Phocians,  Lycophron  called  in  Onor- 
marchus  the  Phocian  general  to  protect  him  againft  the 
power  of  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fenfible  that  he  lhould 
foon  be  attacked.  The  .king  accordingly  marched  into 
Theffaly  with  a  confiderable  army,  defeated  Phyallus  the 
brother  of.Onomarchus,  whom  the  latter  had  fent  into  the 
country  with  a  detachment  of  7000  men.  After  this  he 
defeated  and  killed  Onomarchus  himfelf,  as  already  re¬ 
lated,  vol.  viii.  p.  922.  The  fate  of  the  prifoners  is  not 
known,  by  reafon  of  an  ambiguity  in  a  fentence  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  which  may  imply  that  they  were  drowned, 
though  it  does  not  exprefsly  fay  fo„. 

After  this  viftory,  Philip  fet  about  the  fettlement  of 
Theffaly,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  his  favourite  fcheme  of  invading  Greece.  In  the 
mean  time,  lie  rejoiced  to  fee  the  ftates  weakening  each 
other  by  their  mutual  diffenfions ;  of  which  he.never  failed 
to  take  advantage  as  far  as  poflible.  The  Athenians  ap¬ 
pear,  at  this  time,  to  .have  been  defperately  funk  in  effe¬ 
minacy  and  diflipationj  which  difpofition  Philip  took  care 
to  encourage  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  There  was  an  af- 
fembly  in  the  city  called  the  Sixty ,  from  their  confifting  ori¬ 
ginally  of  that  number,  who  met  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe 
of  extinguifhing  all  care  about  public  affairs,  and  to  in¬ 
toxicate  themfelves  with  every  kind  of  pleafure  they  had  in 
their  power.  With  this  affembly  Philip  was  fo  well  pleafed; 
that  he  fent  them  money  to  fupport  their  extravagancies  ; 
and  fo  effeftually  did  .they  anfwer  his  purpofes,  that  all 
the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  could  not  counteract  the 
fpeeches  of  orators  much  his  inferiors  when  backed  by 
Macedonian  gold. 

Philip  himfelf  was  exceflively  debauched  in  his  private 
character ;  and  themoft  fhameful  ftories  are  related  of  him 
by  the  ancient  writers,  particularly  by  Demofthenes. 
Theopompus,  too,  an  author  who  ilourifhed  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  was  rewarded  and  honoured  by  that 
monarch,  alfo  fpeaks  of  him  in  fuch  terms  as  we  cannot 
with  decency  relate;  but  thefe accounts,  qoming  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  king,  are  fcarcely  to  be  credited; 
and  perhaps  policy,  as  well  as  inclination,  might  contri¬ 
bute,  fomewhat  to  this  fcandalous  behaviour,  that  he 
might  thereby  recommend  himfelf  to  the  libertines  of 
Athens,  and  prevent  even  many  of  the  more  thinking  part 
of  the  people  from  fufpedling  his  defigns.  But,  in  what¬ 
ever  exceffes  he  might  at  times  indulge  himfelf,  he  never 
loft  fight  of  his  main  objeCf,  the  lubjugation  of  the  Greek 
ftates.  On  pretence  of  being  in  want  of  money  to  defray 
the  expen  fe  of  his  buildings,  he  borrowed  money  at  a  very 
high  rate  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  and  this  he 
.found  an  eafy  matter  to  do,  as  the  diflipation  of  tire  Del¬ 


phic  treafures  had  rendered  cafti  very  plentiful  in  Greece. 
Thus  he  attached  his  creditors  firmly  to  his  own  intereft  ; 
and,  on  pretence  of  paying  debts,  was  enabled  without 
fufpicion  to  beftow  a  number  of  penfions  and  gratuities 
upon  the  Athenian  orators,  who  by  their  treacherous  ha¬ 
rangues  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  their  country  ; 
at  leaft  as  far  as  it  could  be  ruined  by  fubjedion  to  a  prince 
who  would  have  obliged  them  to  remain  at  peace,  and  ap- 
ply  themfelves  to  ufeful  arts.  Thefe  he  himfelf  encou¬ 
raged  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  The  greateft  part  of  his 
time  was  employed  at  Pella,  which-city  he  adorned  in  the 
molt  magnificent  manner  with  temples,  theatres,  and  por¬ 
ticoes.  He  invited,  by  liberal  rewards,  the  molt  ingenious 
artifts  in  Greece.;  and,  as  many  of  thefe  met  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  in  their  own  country,  great  numbers 
flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.  In  the  government  of 
his  people,  alfo,  Philip  behaved  with  the  utmoft  imparti¬ 
ality  ;  iiftening  with  condefcenfion  to  the  complaints  of 
the  meaneft  of  his  fubjedls. 

The  fate  of  Olynthus  was  now  foon  determined.  This 
city,  which  held  the  balance  of  power  betwixt  Athens 
and  Macedon,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  fold  for  flaves ;  but  the  chief  hope  of  Philip  was  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  Phocian  war.  For  this  purpofe 
he  affedted  a  neutrality,  that  he  might  thereby  become  the 
arbiter  of  Greece.  His  hopes  were  well  founded  ;  for  the 
Thebans,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  league  againft  the 
Phocians,  folicited  him  on  the  one  fide;  and  the  ftates 
confederate  with  the  Phocians  did  the  like  on  the  other. 
He  anfwered  neither,  yet  held  both  in  dependence.  In 
his  heart  he  favoured  the  Thebans,  or  rather  placed  his 
hopes  of  favouring  his  own  caufe  in  that  ftate;  for  he  well 
knew,  that  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  other  ftates  al¬ 
lied  with  Phocis,  would  never  allow  him  to  pafs  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  and  lead  an  army  into  their  territories.  So  much 
refpeft,  however,  did  he  fhow  to  the  ambafladors  from 
thefe  ftates,  particularly  Ctefiphon  and  Phrynon,  who 
came  from  Athens,  that  they  believed  him  to  be  in  their 
intereft,  and  reported  as  much  to  their  mafters.  The 
Athenians,  who  were  now  difi'olved  in  eafe  and  luxury, 
received  this  news  with  great  fatisfaflion ;  and  named  im¬ 
mediately  ten  plenipotentiaries  to  go  and  treat  of  a  full 
and  lading  peace  with  Philip.  Among  thefe  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  were  Demofthenes  and  iEfchines,  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  orators  in  Athens.  Philip  gave  diredtions  that  thefe 
ambafladors  fhould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  civility ; 
naming,  at  the  fame  time,  three  of  his  minifters  to  confer 
with  them,  viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus. 
Demofthenes,  being  obliged  to  return  to  Athens,  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  his  colleagues  not  to  carry  on  their  negocia- 
tions  with  Philip’s  deputies  ;  but  to  proceed  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  to  court,  there  to  confer  with  the  king  himfelf. 
The  ambafladors,  however,  were  fo  far  from  following  his 
inftrudtions,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  put  off 
for  three  months  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  his  minifters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  took  from  the  Athenians 
fuch  places  in  Thrace  as  might  beft  cover  his  frontiers ; 
giving  their  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  ftead,  abundance  of 
fair  promifes,  and  the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  his  good 
will  fhould  be  as  beneficial  to  them  as  ever  their  colonies 
bad  been.  At  laft  a  peace  was  concluded;  but  then  the 
ratification  of  it  was  deferred  till  Philip  had  poffeffed  him¬ 
felf  of  Pherasa  in  Theffaly,  and  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  ;  then  he  ratified  the  treaty;  and  diC- 
milled  the  plenipotentiaries  with  affurances,  that  he  would 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  the  Athenians  proofs  of  his 
friendfhip.  On  their  return  to  Athens,  when  this  matter 
came  to  be  debated  before  the  people,  Demofthenes  plainly 
told  them,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  promifes  of  Philip 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  of 
little  fignificance  in  themfelves,  and  came  from  a  prince 
of  fo  much  art,  and  fo  little  fidelity,  .that  they  could  derive 
no  authority  from  their  maker.  Ail'chines,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  it  as  his  fentiment,  that  the  king  of  Macedon ’s 
affurances  ought  to  give  them  full  latisfadtion.  He  faj.d 
1  thate 
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that,  for  his  part,  he  was  not  politician  enough  to  fee  any 
thing  of  difguife  or  dillimulation  in  the  king's  conduct  ; 
that  there  was  great  danger  in  diftrufting  princes ;  and  that 
the  fureft  method  of  putting  men  upon  deceit  was  to  Ihow 
that  we  fufpefted  them  of  it.  The  reft  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  concurred  with  Asfchines;  and  the  people,  defirous 
of  quiet,  and  addifted  to  pleafure,  eafily  gave  credit  to  all 
that  was  faid,  and  decreed  that  the  peace  thonld  be  kept. 
All  this  was  the  eafier  brought  about,  becaufe  Phocion, 
the  worthieft  man  in  the  republic,  did  notoppofe  Philip  ; 
which  was  owing  to  his  having  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  ftate  his 
country  was  in.  He  conceived  that  the  Athenians  of  thole 
times  were  nothing  like  their  anceftors ;  and  therefore, 
as  he  exprefted  himfelf  on  another  occafion,  he  was  delir- 
ous,  lince  they  would  not  be  at  the  head  of  Greece  them- 
felves,  that  they  would  at  lead  be  upon  good  terms  with 
that  power  which  would  be  fo. 

Philip,  who  knew  how  to  ufe  as  well  as  to  procure  oppor¬ 
tunity,  while  the  Athenians  were  in  this  good  humour, 
palfed  Thermopylae,  without  their  knowing  whether  he 
would  fall  on  Phocis  or  Thebes;  but  he  quickly  unde¬ 
ceived  them,  by  commanding  his  foldiers  to  put  on  crowns 
of  laurel,  declaring  them  thereby  the  troops  of  Apollo, 
and  himfelf  the  lieutenant-general  of  that  god.  He  then 
entered  Phocis  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  which  fo  terrified 
the  Phocians,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  proclaimed  fa- 
crilegious  perfons,  that  they  immediately  difmiffed  all 
thoughts  of  defence,  and  without  more  ado  fubmitted  to 
his  mercy.  Thus  the  Pliocian  war,  which  had  fo  long 
employed  all  Greece,  was  ended  without  a  ftroke;  and 
the  judgment  on  the  Phocians  remitted  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  or  grand  council  of  Greece.  By  their  decree  the 
walls  of  three  Phocian  cities  were  demolilhed,  the  people 
were  forbid  to  inhabit  in  any  but  villages,  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  lixty  talents,  and  never  to  make  ufe  either  of 
houfes  or  arms  till  they  had  repaid  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
the  money  they  had  facrilegioufly  carried  from  thence. 
Their  arms  were  taken  from  them,  broken  to  pieces,  and 
burnt ;  their  double  voice  in  the  council  was  taken  from 
them,  and  given  to  the  Macedonians.  Other  orders  were 
made  for  lettling  the  affairs  both  of  religion  and  ftate 
throughout  Greece  ;  all  of  which  were  executed  by  Phi¬ 
lip  with  great  exactnefs  and  moderation,  he  paying  the 
moll  profound  refpeft  to  the  council  ;  and,  when  he  had 
performed  its  commands,  retiring  peaceably  with  his 
army  back  to  Macedon,  which  gained  him  great  reputa- 
tion. 

At  Athens  alone,  the  juftice  and  piety  of  Philip  were 
not  underftood.  The  people  began  to  fee,  though  a  little 
too  late,  that  they  had  been  abufed  and  deceived  by  thole 
who  had  negociated  the  late  peace.  They  faw  that, 
through  their  acceptance  of  it,  the  Phocians  were  deftroy- 
ed  ;  that  Philip  was  become  matter  of  Thermopylae  and 
might  enter  Greece  when  he  pleafed  ;  that,  in  abandoning 
their  allies,  they  had  abandoned  themfelves  ;  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  they  might  loon  feel  the  weight  of  his 
power,  whom  they  had  fo  foolifhly  trulted  ;  they  therefore 
began  to  take  new  and  hoftile  meafures  ;  they  ordered  that 
the  women  Ihould  retire  out  of  the  villages  into  the  city, 
their  wall  be  repaired,  and  their  forts  newly  ftrengthened. 
They  leemed  inclined  to  queftion  Philip’s  eleffion  into 
the  council  of  the  Amphiftyons,  becaufe  it  had  been  done 
without  their  confent;  and  even  to  proceed  to  an  open 
war.  In  all  likelihood  they  had,  carried  things  to  extre¬ 
mities,  if  Demofthenes  had  notinterpofed.  He  told  them, 
that,  though  he  was  not  for  making  the  peace,  he  was 
however  for  keeping  it ;  and  that  he  law  no  manner  of 
occafion  for  their  entering  into  fo  unequal  a  conteft  as 
would  needs  enfue,  if  they  took  up  arms,  not  onlyagainft 
Philip,  but  againlt  all  the  ftates  concurring  with  hun  in 
the  late  tranfaftions.  This  feems  to  have  cooled  the  rage 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  to  have  brought  them  to  think  of 
ruining  Philip  by  degrees ,  as  by  degrees  they  had  railed 
him. 
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cedon  having  difpofed  the  fubjcfls  of  Philip  to  hope  every 
thing  from  his  conduct,  and  the  feveral  ftates  of  Greece 
to  defire  above  all  things  his  friendlhip;  that  prudent  mo¬ 
narch  laid  hold  of  this  favourable  moment  to  fix  his  do¬ 
minion  on  fuch  a  liable  foundation  as  that  a  reverie  of 
fortune  Ihould  not  immediately  deltroy  it.  To  this  end, 
while  he  carried  on  his  negociations  through  Greece,  lie 
likewife  kept  his  army  in  exercife,  by  taking  feveral  places 
in  Thrace,  which  terribly  incommoded  the  Athenians. 
Diopitlies,  who  had  the  government  of  the  Athenian  co¬ 
lonies  in  thofe  parts,  perceiving  well  what  end  Philip  had 
in  view,  did  not  ftay  for  inltrudions  from  home  ;  bur,  hav¬ 
ing  raifed  with  much  expedition  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  taking  advantage  of  the  king’s  being  abfent  with 
his  army,  entered  the  adjacent  territories  of  Philip,  and 
wafted  them  with  fire  and  fword.  The  king,  who,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  Cherfonele, 
was  not  at  leifure  to  repel  Diopitlies  by  force,  nor  indeed 
could  divide  his  army  without  imminent  hazard,  chofe, 
like  an  able  general,  rather  to  abandon  his  provinces  to 
inlults  which  might  be  afterwards  revenged,  than,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dictates  of  an  ill-timed  paffion,  to  hazard  the 
lofs  of  his  veteran  army,  whereon  lay  all  his  hopes. 

The  Illyrians  alfo  recovering  courage,  and  feeing  Phi¬ 
lip  at  fuch  a  diftance,  haralTed  the  frontiers  of  Macedon, 
and  threatened  a  formidable  invafion  ;  but  Philip,  by  quick 
marches,  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum  ;  and  ftruck 
this  barbarous  people  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  they  were 
glad  to  compound  for  their  former  depredations  at  the 
price  he  was  pleafed  to  fet.  Molt  of  the  Greek  cities  in- 
Thrace  now  fought  the  friendlhip  of  the  king,  and  entered 
into  a  league  with  him  for  their  mutual  defence.  As  it 
cannot  be  fuppo.fed  that  each  of  thefe  free  cities  had  a* 
power  equal  to  that  of  Philip,  we  may  therefore  look  upon 
him  as  their  proteftor.  About  this  time  Philip’s  ne^o- 
ciations  in  Peloponnefus  began  to  come  to  light ;  the 
Argives  and  Meflenians,  growing  weary  of  that  tyranni¬ 
cal  authority  which  the  Spartans  exercifed  over  them, 
applied  to  Thebes  for  alfiftance  ;  and  the  Thebans,  out 
of  their  natural  averfion  to  Sparta,  fought  to  open  a  paf- 
fage  for  Philip  into  Peloponnefus,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  he  might  humble  the  Lacedemonians.  Philip 
readily  accepted  the  offer;  and  refolved  to  procure  a  de¬ 
cree  from  the  AmphiCtyons,  directing  the  Lacedemonians 
to  leave  Argos  and  Meflene  free;  which  if  they  complied 
not  with,  he,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Amphictyons,  might, 
with  great  appearance  of  juftice,  march  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  enforce  their  order.  When  Sparta  had  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this,  Are  immediately  applied  to  Athens,  earnettly 
entreating  alliltance,  as  in  the  common  caufe  of  Greece. 
The  Argives  and  Meflenians,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured 
afliduoully  to  gain  the  Athenians  to  their  fide;  alleging 
that,  if  they  were  friends  to  liberty,  they  ought  to  alii  It 
thole  whole  only  aim  was  to  be  free.  Demofthenes,  at. 
this  juncture,  outwreftled  Philip,  if  we  may  borrow  that 
king’s  expreflion  ;  for,  by  a  vehement  harangue,  he  not  only 
determined  his  own  citizens  to  become  the  avowed  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  king,  but  alfo  made  the  Argives  andMefleni 
ans  not  over  fond  of  him  for  an  ally;  which  when  Philip 
perceived,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  this  enterpril'e  for 
the  prefent,  and  began  to  praftife  in  Eubcea. 

This  country,  now  called  Negropont,  is  ieparated  from 
Greece  by  the  Euripus,  a  ftrait  lb  narrow,  that  Eubcea. 
might  eafily  be  united  to  the  continent.  This  lituation  mads 
Philip  call  it  thefetters  of  Greece,  which  he  therefore  fought 
to  have  in  his  own  hands.  There  had  been  for  fome  ye^irs 
great  dilturbances  in  that  country  ;  under  colour  of  which, 
Philip  lent  forces  thither,  and  demoiilhed  Porthmos,  the 
ltrongelt  city  in  thofe  parts,  leaving  the  country  under  the 
government  of  three  lords,  whom  Demofthenes  roundly 
calls  tyrants,  eftablilhed  by  Philip.  Shortly  after,  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  took  Oreus,  which  was  left  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  five  magiftrates,  ftyled  alfo  tyrants  at  Athens. 
Thither  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  per¬ 
fons  in  Eubcea,  went  to  reprefent  the  diftrdles  of  his  coun= 
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try,  and  to  implore  the  Athenians. to  fet  it  free.  This  fuit 
Demofthenes  recommended  warmly  to  the  people  ;  who 
lent  thither  their  fatnous  leader  Phocion,  fup porte/1  by 
formidable  votes,  but  a  very  {lender  army  ;  yet  fo  well  did 
he  manage  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  and  her  allies, 
that  Philip  quickly  found  he  mult  fora  time  abandon  that 
project;  which,  however,  he  did  not  till  he  had  formed 
another  no  lefs  beneficial  to  himfelf,  or  lefs  dangerous  to 
Athens.  It  was  the  profecution  of  his  conquefts  in  Thrace, 
which  lie  thought  of  pufhing  much  farther  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  or  could  be  realonably  fufpecjed  to  have  any 
intention  of  doing. 

Extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  monarch  for  this  campaign.  His  fon  Alexander  was 
left  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  lie  himfelf  with  30,000 
men  laid  iiege  to  Perinthus,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in 
the  country.  At  prefen t,  however,  all  his  arts  of  cajoling 
and  pretending  friend fliip  were  inefficient  to  deceive  the 
Athenians.  They  gave  the  command  of  their  army  and 
fleet  to  .Phocion,  a  general  of  great  abilities,  and  with 
whom  Philip  would  have  found  it  very  hard  to  contend. 
"On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Perfia  began  to  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
The  Perfian  kings  had  been  accultomed  to  regard  thofe  of 
Macedon  as  their  faithful  allies;  but  the  good  fortune  of 
Philip,  the  continual  clamour  of  the  Athenians  againft 
him,  and  his  dethroning  at  pleafure  the  petty  princes  of 
Thrace,  made  hirmnow  regarded  in  another  light.  When 
therefore  he  led  his  troops  againft  Perinthus,  the  Great 
King,  as  he  was  ftyled  by  the  Greeks,  lent  his  letters  man¬ 
datory  to  the  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces,  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  fupply  the  place  with  all  things  in  their  power  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  they  filled  it  with  troops,  granted 
fubfidies  in  ready  money,  and  fent  befides  great  convoys 
of  provifion  and  ammunition.  The  Byzantines  alfo,  fup- 
pofing  their  own  turn  would  be  next,  exerted  their  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  prefervation  of  Perinthus  ;  fending 
thither  the  flower  of  their  youth,  with  all  other  necella- 
r;es  for  an  obftinate  defence.  The  confequence  of  all  this 
■was,  that  Philip  found  himfelf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege 
with  great  lofs. 

That  the  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  arms  might  not 
link  by  this  difgrace,  Philip  made  war  on  the  Scythians 
and  Triballi,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  ;  and  then  formed 
a.defign  of  invading  Attica,  though  lie  had  no  fleet  to 
tranfport  his  troops,  and  knew  very  well  that  the  Thefl'a- 
Iiar.s  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  if  he  attempted  to 
snarch  through  the  Pifse,  and  that  the  Thebans  would 
even  then  be  ready  to  oppofe  his  march.  To  obviate  all 
thefe  difficulties,  he  had  recourfe  to  Athens  itfelf ;  where, 
hy  means  of  his  partifans,  he  procured  his  old  friend 
yEfchines  to  be  fent  their  deputy  to  the  Amphiftyons. 
This  feemed  a  fmall  matter,  and  yet  was  the  hinge  on 
■which  his  whole  projedt  turned.  By  that  time  .ASfchines 
had  taken  his  feat,  a  queftion  was  ftirred  in  the  council, 
whether  the  Locrians  of  Amphifia  had  not  been  guilty  of 
facrilege  in  ploughing  the  fields  of  Cyrrha  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  affembly  being 
divided  in  their  opinions,  aTfchines  propofed  to  take  a 
view  ;  which  was  accordingly  decreed.  But,  when  the  Am- 
phiftyons  came  in  order  to  fee  how  things  flood,  the  Lo¬ 
crians,  either  jealous  of  their  property,  or  fpurred  thereto 
by  the  fuggeltions  of  fome  who  faw  farther  than  them- 
fe.lveS,  fell  upon  thofe  venerable  perfons  fo  rudely,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  l'ectire  themfelves  by  flight.  The 
Amphidtyons  decreed,  that  an  army  Ihould  be  raifed,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  to  chaftife 
the  delinquents ;  bur,  as  this  army  was  to  be  compofed  of 
troops  fent  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  the  appearance  at  the 
rendezvous  was  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Amphiftyons 
fent  to  command  them  durft  undertake  nothing.  The 
whole  matter  being  reported  to  the  council,  iEfchines,  in 
a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  fnowed  how  much  the  wel- 
fareand  even  the  fafety  of  Greece  depended  on  the  defer¬ 
ence  paid  to  their  decrees ;  and,  after  inveighing  againft 
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the  want  of  public  fpirit  in  fueh  as  had  not  fent  their 
quotas  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  council,  he  moved 
that  they  fliould  eleft  Philip  for  their  general,  and  pray 
him  to  execute  their  decree.  The  deputies  from  the  othe"r 
ftates,  conceiving  thaf-by  this  expedient  their  refpedtive 
conftituents  would  be  free  from  any  farther  trouble  or  ex- 
penfe,  came  into  it  at  once  ;  whereupon  a  decree  was  im¬ 
mediately  drawn  up,  purporting  that  am  ballad  ors  fliould 
be  fent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and 
the  Amphiftyons.  once  more  to  require  his  affiftance,  and 
to  notify  to  him,  that  the  flates  of  Greece  had  unani- 
moufly  chofen  him  their  general,  with  full  power  to  ait 
as  he  thought  fit  againft  inch  as  had  oppofed  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Amphictyons.  Thus  of  a  fudden  Philip  ac¬ 
quired  all  that  he  fought ;  and,  having  an  army  ready  in 
expectation  of  this  event,  he  immediately  marched  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  commands  of  the  Amphiftyons  in  appearance, 
but  in  reality  to  accomplifh  his  own  defigns  :  for,  having 
parted  into  Greece  with  his  army,  inltead  of  attacking  the 
Locrians,  he  feized  immediately  upon  Elatea,  a  great  city 
of  Phocis  upon  the  river  Cephifns. 

The  Athenians  in  the  mean  time  were  in  the  utmoft 
confufion  on  the  news  of  Philip’s  march.  However,  by 
the  advice  of  Demofthenes,  they  invited  the  Thebans  to 
join  them  againft  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.  Philip 
endeavoured  as  much  as  poffible  to  prevent  this  confede¬ 
racy  from  taking  place;  but  all  his  efforts  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual.  The  Athenians  raifed  an  army,  which  marched  im¬ 
mediately  to  Eleufis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  The¬ 
bans.  The  confederates  made  the  beft  appearance  that 
had  ever  been  feen  in  Greece,  and  the  troops  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  ;  but  unfortunately  the  generals  were  men  of 
110  conduct  or  fkill  in  the  military  art.  An  engagement 
enfued  at  Cheronaea,  in  which  Philip  was  victorious  ;  and 
this  victory  determined  the  fate  of  Greece.  From  this 
time  we  muft  reckon  Philip  fupreme  lord  of  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ftates.  The  firll  ufe  he  made  of  his  afcendency  was  to 
convoke  a  general  affembly,  wherein  he  was  recognized 
generaliffimo,  and  with  full  powers  appointed  their  leader 
againft  the  Perfians.  Having,  by  virtue  of  his  authority, 
fettled  a  general  peace  among  the  ftates,  and  appointed 
the  quota  that  each  of  them  fliould  furniffi  for  the  war, 
he  difmiffed  them  ;  and,  returning  to  Macedon,  began  to 
make  great  preparations  for  this  new  expedition.  His 
pretence  for  making  war  on  the  Perfians  at  this  time  was 
the  affiftance  given  by  that  nation  to  the  city  of  Perin¬ 
thus,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  confpiracy  was  formed 
againft  the  king’s  life,  the  circumftances  and  caufes  of 
which  are  very  much  unknown.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  it  took  effeCt,  as  the  king  was  exhibiting  certain 
fliows  in  honour  of  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  the  king 
of  Epirus.  Philip,  having  given  a  public  audience  to  the 
ambafladors  of  Greece,  went  next  day  in  ftate  to  the 
theatre.  All  the  feats  were  early  taken  up ;  and  the  ffiows 
began  with  a  fplendid  proceffion,  wherein  the  images  of 
the  twelve  fuperior  deities  of  Greece  were  carried,  as  alfo 
the  image  of  Philip,  habited  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  now 
made  the  thirteenth,  at  which  the  people  ffiouted  aloud. 
Then  came  the  king  alone,  in  a  white  robe,  crowned,  with 
.his  guards  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  that  the  Greeks 
might  fee  he  placed  his  fafety  only  in  his  confidence  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  fubjefts.  Paufanias,  the  aflaffin,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fixed  himfelf  clofe  by  the  door  of  the  theatre  j 
and,  obferving  that  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expefted,  took 
his  opportunity  when  the  king  drew  near  him ;  and,  plung¬ 
ing  his  fword  in  his  left  fide,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 
He  then  fled  as  fait  as  he  was  able  towards  the  place 
where  his  horfes  were ;  and  would  have  elcaped,  had  not 
the  twig  of  a  vine  caught  his  flioe  and  thrown  him  down. 
This  gave  time  to  thofe  who  purfued  him  to  come  up  with 
him  ;  but,  inltead  of  fecuring  him,  in  order  to  extort  a 
difeovery  of  his  accomplices,  they  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

No  fooner  did  the  news  of  Philip’s  death  reach  Athens, 

than,  as  if  all  danger  had  been  part,  the  inhabitants  fhowed 
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the  mod  extravagant  figns  of  joy.  Demoflhenes  and  his 
party  put  on  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  behaved  as  if  they 
fiad  gained  a  great  victor}',  Phocion  reproved  them  for 
this  madnefs;  bidding  them  remember,  that  “  the  army 
which  had  beaten  them  at  Cheronaea  was  leflened  but  by 
one.”  The  reproof,  however,  had  very  little  eft'eft.  The 
people  heard  with  pleafure  all  the  harfli  things  which  the 
orators  could  fay  of  the  young  Alexander  king  of  Mace- 
don,  whom  they  reprefen  ted  as  a  giddy  wrong-headed  hoy, 
ready  to  grafp  all  things  in  his  imagination,  and  able  to 
perform  nothing.  The  affairs  of  Macedon  indeed  were 
i  n  a  very  d  i ft  rafted  flate  on  the  acceflion  of  Alexander  ; 
for  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  the  fame  notion  of 
the  young  king  with  the  Athenians ;  and,  being  irritated 
by  the  uiurpations  of  Philip,  immediately  revolted  ;  and 
the  ftates  of  Greece  entered  into  a  confederacy  again  If  him. 
The  Perfians  had  been  contriving  to  transfer  the  war  into 
Macedon  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Philip’s  death 
reached  them,  they  behaved  as  if  all  danger  had  been  over. 
At  the  fame  time  Attains,  one  of  the  Macedonian  com¬ 
manders,  alpired  to  the  crown,  and  fought  to  draw  off  the 
foldiers  from  their  allegiance. 

In  the  councils  held  on  this  occaflon,  Alexander’s  beft 
friends  advifed  him  rather  to  make  ufe  of  diflimulation 
than  force,  and  to  cajole  thofe  whom  they  thought  he 
could  not  fubdue.  Such  advice,  however,  was  ill  fuited 
to  the  temper  of  their  monarch.  He  thought  that  vi¬ 
gorous  meafures  only  were  proper,  and  therefore  imme¬ 
diately  led  his  army  into  Thelfaly.  Here  he  harangued 
the  princes  fo  effettually,  that  he  thoroughly  gained  them 
over  to  his  intereft,  and  was  by  them  declared  general  of 
Greece  ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Macedon,  where  he 
can  fed  Attalus  to  be  feized  and  put  to  death. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  next  year  (335  B.  C  )  Alexander 
-refblved  to  fubdue  the  Triballians  and  Illyrians,  who  in¬ 
habited  the  countries  now  cal  Led  Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia, 
and  had  been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Macedonian 
power.  In  this  expedition  he  difcovered,  though  then 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  a  furprifing  degree  of  military 
knowledge.  Having  advanced  to  the  pafles  of  Mount 
Haem  us,  he  found  that  the  barbarians  had  ported  them- 
ielves  in  the  mod  advantageous  manner.  On  the  tops  of 
tire  cliffs,  and  at  the  head  of  every  paffage,  they  had  placed 
their  carriages  and  waggons  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  parapet  with  their  fhafts  inwards,  fo  that,  when 
the  Macedonians  fhould  have  half  afcended  the  rock,  they 
might  be  able  to  pufh  thefe  heavy  carriages  down  upon 
them.  They  reckoned  the  more  upon  this  contrivance, 
becaufe  of  the  clofe  order  of  the  phalanx,  which,  they 
imagined,  would  be  terribly  expofed  by  the  foldiers  want¬ 
ing  room  to  ftir,  and  thereby  avoid  the  falling  waggons. 
But  Alexander,  having  direfted  his  heavy-armed  troops 
to  march,  gave  orders,  that,  where  the  way  would  permit, 
they  fhould  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  fuffer  the  car¬ 
riages  to  go  through  ;  but  that,  in  the  narrow  partes,  they 
fhould  throw  themfelves  on  their  faces  with  their  fhields 
Behind  them,  that  the  carts  might  run  over  them.  This 
had  the  defired  effefl ;  and  the  Macedonians  reached  the 
enemies’  works  without  the  lofs  of  a  man.  The  difpute 
was  then  quickly  decided  ;  the  barbarians  were  driven 
from  their  ports  with  great  daughter,  and  left  behind  them 
a  confiderable  booty  for  the  conquerors. 

The  next  exploits  of  Alexander  were  again  ft  the  Getse, 
the  Tanlantii,  and  fome  other  nations  inhabiting  the 
country  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube.  Them  he  alfo 
overcame;  (bowing  in  all  his  actions  the  molt  perfect  (kill 
in  military  affairs,  joined  with  the  greateft  valour.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  all  Greece  was  in  commotion  by  a 
report  which  had  been  confidently  fpread  abroad,  that  the 
king  was  dead  in  Illyria.  The  Thebans,  on  this  news, 
feized  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  two  eminent  officers  in  the 
Macedonian  garrifon  which  held  their  citadel,  and  dragged 
them  to  the  market-place,  where  they  were  put  to  death 
without  either  form  or  procefs,  or  any  crime  alleged  againlb 
£herm  Alexander,  however,  did  not  fuffer  them  to  re* 
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main  long  in  their  miftake.  He  marched  with  fuch  expe' 
tlition,  that  in  feven  days  he  reached  Paliene  in  Theffaly  5 
and  in  fix  days  more  he  entered  Boeotia,  before  the  The¬ 
bans  had  any  intelligence  of  his  palling  the  ftraits  of 
Thermopylae.  Even  then  they  would  not  believe  that  the 
king  was  alive;  but  infilled  that  the  Macedonian  army 
was  commanded  by  Antipater,  or  by  one  Alexander  the 
fon  of  Airopus.  The  reft  of  the  Greeks,  however,  were 
not  fo  hard  of  belief ;  and  therefore  fent  no  affiftance  to 
the  Thebans,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  bear  the  confc- 
quences  of  their  own  folly  and  obltinacy.  The  city  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  inhabitants  were  for  fome  hours 
maffacred  without  diftinflion  of  age  or  lex  ;  after  which 
the  houfes  were  demolifhed,  ail  except  that  of  Pindar  the 
famous  poet,  which  was  fpared  out  of  refpeft  to  the  merit 
of  its  owner,  and  becaufe  he  had  celebrated  Alexander  I, 
king  of  Macedon.  The  lands,  excepting  thofe  deflined 
to  religious  ufes,  were  fhared  among  the  foldiers,  and  all 
the  prifoners  fold  for  (laves ;  by  which  440  talents  were 
brought  into  the  king’s  treafury. 

By  this  feverity  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  fo 
thoroughly  humbled,  that  they  thought  no  more  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  refiftance;  and  Alexander  had  nothing  now  to 
hinder  him  from  his  favourite  projett  of  invading  Afia. 
Very  little  preparation  was  neceffary  for  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  who  went  out  as  to  an  affured  conqueft,  and 
reckoned  upon  being  fupplied  only  by  the  fpoils  of  his 
enemies.  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of 
his  army  :  Arrian  fays,  that  there  were  30,000  foot  and 
5000  horl'e.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  there  were 
13,000  Macedonian  foot,  7000  of  the  confederate  ftates, 
and  5000  mercenaries,  Thefe  were  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  Of  the  Odrifians,  Triballians,  and  Illy¬ 
rians,  there  were  5000 ;  and  of  the  Agrians,  who  were 
armed  only  with  darts,  icoo.  As  for  the  horfe,  he  tells 
us  there  were  1B00  commanded  by  Philotas,  and  as  many 
Theflalians  under  the  command  of  Callas :  out  of  the  con¬ 
federate  ftates  of  Greece,  were  600  commanded  by  Eury- 
gius ;  and  900  Thracians  and  Paeonians,  who  led  the  vail 
under  Caffander.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  according  to  a 
low  computation,  he  had  30,000  foot  and  5000  horle  ;  and, 
according  to  the  largeft  reckoning,  he  had  34,000  foot  and 
4000  horfe.  As  to  his  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  army, 
Ariftobulus  fays,  it  was  but  70  talents ;  and  Qneficritus, 
who  w'asalfo  in  this  expedition,  not  only  takes  away  the 
70  talents,  but  affirms  that  the  king  was  zoo  in  debt.  As 
for  provifions,  there  was  juft  fufficient  for  a  month  and 
no  more;  and,  to  prevent  difturbances.  Antipater  was  left 
in  Macedon  with  12,000  foot  and  1500  horfe. 

The  army  having  aflfembled  at  Amphipolis,  he  marched 
from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Strymon  ;  then 
crofting  Mount  Pangaeus,  lie  took  the  road  to  Abdera. 
Crofting  the  river  Ebrus,  he  proceeded  through  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Psetis,  and  in  twenty  days  reached  Seftos  ;  thence  he 
came  to  Eleus,  where  he  facrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Prote- 
filaus,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  fet  foot  on  the  Afiatic  fhore.  He  did 
this,  that  his  landing  might  be  more  propitious  than  that 
of  the  hero  to  whom  he  facrificed,  who  was  (lain  loon  af¬ 
ter.  The  greateft  part  of  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  embarked  at  Seftos,  on-board  a  fleet  of  160 
galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  befides  fmall  craft. 
Alexander  himfelf  failed  from  Eleus;  and,  when  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Hellefpont,  offered  a  bull  to  Nep¬ 
tune  and  the  Nereids,  pouring  forth  at  the  fame  time  a 
libation  from  a  golden  cup.  When  he  drew  near  the 
fhore,  he  launched  a  javelin,  which  lluck  in  the  earth  ; 
then,  in  complete  armour,  he  leaped  upon  the  ffrand  ;  am), 
having  erefted  altars  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercules,  he 
proceeded  to  Ilium.  Here  again  he  facrificed  to  Minerva  ; 
and,  taking  down  fome  arms  which  had  hung  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  that  goddefs  fince  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  con- 
fecrated  his  own  in  their  Head.  He  facrificed  alfo  to  the 
ghoft  of  Priam,  to  avert  his  wrath,  on  account  of  the  de- 
icent  which  he  himfelf  claimed  from  Achillas, 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  had  aflembled  a  great  army 
an  Phrygia  ;  among  whom  was  one  Memnon  a  Rhodian, 
the  bell  officer  in  the  fervice  of  Darius.  Alexander,  as 
foon  as  he  had  performed  all  the  ceremonies  which  hejudged 
r.eceffary,  marched  diredlly  towards  the  enemy.  Memnon 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  fliould  burn  and  deltroy 
all  the  country  round,  that  they  might  deprive  the  Greeks 
of  the  means  of  fubfifling,  and  then  tranfport  a  part  of 
their  army  into  Macedon.  But  the  Perfians,  depending 
on  their  cavalry,  rejected  this  falutary  advice  ;  and  polled 
themfelves  along  the  river  Granicus,  in  order  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Alexander.  In  the  engagement  which  happened 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  Perfians  were  defeated, 
(fee  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  936,  7.)  3nd  Alex¬ 
ander  became  matter  of  all  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
which  he  immediately  began  to  take  care  of,  as  if  it  had 
been  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  city  of  Sardis 
was  immediately  delivered  up;  and  here  Alexander  built 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  After  this,  he  reftored  the 
Ephefians  to  their  liberty ;  ordered  the  tribute  which  they 
formerly  paid  to  the  Perfians  to  be  applied  towards  the 
rebuilding  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana  ;  arid,  having 
fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  marched  againft  Miletus. 
This  place  was  defended  by  Memnon  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops-who  had  fled  thither  after  the  battle  of 
Granicus,  and  therefore  made  a  vigorous  refi dance.  The 
fortune  of  Alexander,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  the  city 
was  foon  reduced,  though  Memnon  with  part  of  the  troops 
efcaped  to  Halicarnaflus.  After  this,  the  king  difmifled 
his  fleet,  for  which  various  reafons  have  been  affigned  ; 
though  it  is  probable,  that  the  chief  one  was  to  lhow  his 
army  that  their  only  refource  now  was  in  fubverting  the 
Perfian  empire. 

Almoft  all  the  cities  between  Miletus  and  Halicarnaflus 
fubmitted  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  the  former  was  taken  ; 
but  Halicarnaflus,  where  Mepmon  commanded  with  a 
very  numerous  garrifon,  made  an  obltinate  defence. 
Nothing,  however,  was  able  to  refill  the  Macedonian 
army.  Memnon  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  the  place  ; 
upon  which  Alexander  took  and  razed  the  city  of  Tralles 
in  Phrygia  5  received  the  fubmiflion  of  feveral  princes  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Perfians ;  and  having  deftroyed  the  Mar- 
inarians,  a  people  of  Lycia  who  had  fallen  upon  the  rear 
of  his  army,  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  ;  after  which 
he  fent  home  all  the  new-married  men  ;  in  obedience,  it 
■would  feem,  to  a  precept  of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  and  which 
endeared  him  more  to  liis  foldiers  than  any  other  action 
of  his  life. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  would  permit,  Alexander  quitted 
the  province  of  Phafelus  ;  and,  having  fent  part  of  his  army 
through  the  mountainous  country  to  Perga,  by  a  lhort  but 
difficult  road,  took  his  route  by  a  certain  promontory, 
where  the  w'ay  is  altogether  impaflable,  except  when  the 
north  winds  blow.  At  the  time  of  the  king’s  march  the 
foil th  wind  had  held  for  a  long  time  ;  but  of  a  fudden  it 
changed,  and  blew  from  the  north  fo  violently,  that,  as 
he  and  his  followers  declared,  they  obtained  a  fafe  and 
nafy  paffage  through  the  Divine  affiftance.  By  many  this 
inarch  is  held  to  be  miraculous,  and  compared  to  that  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael  through  the  Red  Sea  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  at  all  extraordinary  in  it.  He  continued  his  march 
towards  Gordium,  a  city  of  Phrygia ;  the  enemy  having 
abandoned  the  flrong  pafs  of  Telmilfus,  through  which 
it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  march.  Having  left  Gordium, 
be  marched  towards  Cilicia;  where  he  was  attended  with 
his  ufual  good  fortune,  the  Perfians  abandoning  all  the 
ltrong  pafles  as  he  advanced.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the 
province,  he  received  advice  that  Arfames,  whom  Darius 
had  made  governor  of  Tarfus,  was  about  to  abandon  it ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  apprehenfive  that  he 
intended  to  plunder  them  before  he  withdrew.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  the  king  marched  inceffantly,  and  arrived  juft 
hi  time  to  lave  the  city.  But  his  faving  it  had  well  nigh 
coft  him  his  life  ;  for,  either  through  the  exccflive  fatigue 
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of  marching,  as  fome  fay,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his 
plunging  when  very  hot  into  the  river  Cydnus,  which,  as 
it  runs  through  thick  fliades,  has  its  waters  exceflively 
cold,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  diftemper  as  threatened  his  im¬ 
mediate  dilfolution.  His  army  loll  their  fpirits  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  the  generals  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  and  his  phyfi- 
cians  were  fo  much  affrighted,  that  the  fear  of  his  death 
hindered  them  from  ufing  the  neceflary  methods  for  pre- 
ferving  his  life.  Philip  the  Acarnanian  alone  preferved 
temper  enough  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  king’s  dif- 
eafe  ;  the  worll  fymptom  of  which  was  a  continual  waking, 
and  which  he  took  off  by  means  of  a  potion,  and  in  a  lhort 
time  the  king  recovered  his  ufual  health. 

Soon  after  Alexander’s  recovery,  he  received  the  agree¬ 
able  news  that  Ptolemy  and  Aiander  had  defeated  the 
Perfian  generals,  and  made  great  conquefts  on  the  Hellef- 
pont :  a  little  after  that,  he  met  the  Perfian  army  at  Ilfus, 
commanded  by  Darius  himfelf.  A  bloody  engagement 
enl’ued,  in  which  the  Perfians  were  defeated  with  great 
flaughter,  as  related  under  the  article  Greece,  p.  939. 
The  confequences  of  this  victory  were  very  advantageous 
to  the  Macedonians.  Many  governors  of  provinces  and 
petty  princes  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  conqueror;  and 
fuch  as  did  fo  were  treated,  not  as  a  newly-conquered 
people,  but  as  his  old  hereditary  fubjefls;  being  neither 
burdened  with  foldiers  noroppreffed  with  tribute.  Among 
the  number  of  thofe  places  which,  within  a  lhort  fpace 
after  the  battle  of  Iffus,  fent  deputies  to  fubmit  to  the 
conqueror,  was  the  city  of  Tyre.  The  king,  whofe  name 
was  Azelmicus,  was  abfent  in  the  Perfian  fleet ;  but  his 
fon  was  among  the  deputies,  and  was  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Alexander.  The  king  probably  intended  to 
confer  particular  honours  on  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  for  he  ac¬ 
quainted  the  inhabitants  that  he  would  come  and  facri- 
fice  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  patron  of  their  city, 
to  whom  they  had  ere«5led  a  mod  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple.  But  thele  people,  like  moft  other  trading  nations, 
were  too  fufpicious  to  think  of  admitting  fuch  an  enter- 
prifing  prince  with  his  troops  within  their  walls.  They 
fent  therefore  their  deputies  again  to  him,  to  inform  him, 
that  they  were  ready  to  do  whatever  he  fliould  command 
them  ;  but,  as  to  his  coming  and  facrificing  in  their  city, 
they  could  not  confent  to  that,  but  were  pofitively  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  admit  a  Angle  Macedonian  within  their 
gates.  Alexander  immediately  difmifled  their  deputies 
in  great  difpleafure.  He  then  aflembled  a  council  of  war, 
wherein  he  infilled  ftrongly  on  the  dilaffefted  ftate  of 
Greece  (for  moft  of  the  Grecian  dates  had  fent  ambr.fia- 
dors  to  Darius,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him  againft 
the  Macedonians),  the  power  of  the  Perfians  by  fea,  and 
the  folly  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  diftant  provinces,  while 
Tyre  was  left  unreduced  behind  them  :  he  alfo  remarked,, 
that,  if  once  this  city  was  fubdued,  the  fovereignty  of  the 
fea  would  be  transferred  to  them,  becaufe  it  would  fix 
their  poffeffion  of  the  coafts  ;  and,  as  the  Perfian  fleet  was 
compofed  chiefly  of  tributary  fquadrons,  thofe  tributaries 
would  fight  the  battles,  not  of  their  late  but  of  their  pre- 
fent  matters.  For  thefe  reafons  the  fiege  of  Tyre  was  re- 
folved  on.  The  town  was  not  taken,  however,  without 
great  difficulty  ;  which  provoked  Alexander  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  thegreatelt  cru¬ 
elty.  See  Greece,  p.  940,  1. 

After  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  Alexander,  though  the 
feafon  was  already  far  advanced,  refolved  to  make  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Syria ;  and  in  his  way  thither  propofed  to 
chaftife  the  Jews,  who  had  highly  offended  him  during 
the  fiege  of  Tyre;  for,  when  he  lent  to  them  to  demand 
provifions  for  his  foldiers,  they  anfwered,  That  they  were 
the  fubjefts  of  Darius,  and  bound  by  oath  not  to  fupply 
his  enemies.  The  king,  however,  was  pacified  by  their 
fubmiflion  ;  and  not  only  pardoned  them,  but  conferred 
many  privileges  upon  them.  See  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  793.  and 
the  articles  there  referred  to. 

From  Jerufalem  Alexander  marched  direftly  to  Gaza, 
the  only  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  ftill  held 
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for  Darius.  The  governor  defended  the  place  with 
great  valour,  and  feveral  times  repulfed  his  enemies ;  but 
at  Lift  it  was  taken  by,  dorm,  and  all  the  garrifon  (lain  to 
a  man;  (fee  Alexander,  vol.  i.  p.  167,  8,)  This  fe- 
cured  to  Alexander  an  entrance  into  Egypt,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  before  been  very  impatient  of  the  Perfian  yoke,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  Macedonians  peaceably.  Here  the  king  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many 
years  after  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country. 
While  he  remained  here,  he  alfo  formed  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  defign  of  vifiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
As  to  the  motives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  take  this 
ftrange  journey,  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  he  hazarded  himfelf  and  his  troops  in  the  higheft 
degree;  there  being  two  dangers  in  this  march,  which, 
with  the  example  of  Cambyfes,  who  ioft  the  greatell  part 
of  his  army  in  it,  might  have  terrified  any  body  but  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  firft  was  the  want  of  water,  which,  in  the 
fandy  deferts  furrcunding  the  temple,  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  ;  the  other,  the  uncertainty  of  the  road  from  the 
fluctuation  of  the  fands;  which,  changing  their  fituation 
every  moment,  leave  the  traveller  neither  a  road  to  walk 
in  nor  track  to  fteer  by.  Thefe  difficulties,  however, 
Alexander  got  over;  though  not  without  a  miraculous  in- 
terpofition-,  as  is  pretended  by  all  his  hiftorians.  Alexan¬ 
der,  having  confulted  the  oracle,  and  received  a  favourable 
anfwer,  returned  to  purfue  his  conquefts.  Having  fettled 
the  government  of  Egypt,  he  appointed  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  his  forces  at  Tyre.  Here  he  met  with  ambaf- 
fadors  from  Athens,  requefting  him  to  pardon  fuch  of 
their  countrymen  as  he  found  ferving  the  enemy.  The 
king,  being  defirous  to  oblige  fuch  a  famous  ftate,  granted 
their  requelt ;  and  fent  alfo  a  fleet  to  the  coaft  of  Greece, 
to  prevent  the  effefts  of  fome  commotions  which  had 
lately  happened  in  Peloponnefus.  He  then  directed  his 
march  to  Thapfacus;  and,  having  palled  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  met  with  Darius  near  Arbela,  where  the  Per- 
fians  were  again  overthrown  with  prodigious  flaughter, 
and  Alexander  in  effeft  became  mafter  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire.  See  Greece,  p.  942. 

After  this  important  victory,  Alexander  marched  di¬ 
rectly  to  Babylon,  which  was  immediately  delivered  up  ; 
the  inhabitants  being  greatly  difaffeCted  to  the  Perfian 
intereft.  After  thirty  days  ltay  in  this  country,  the  king 
marched  to  Sufa,  which- had  already  furrendered  to  Phi- 
loxenus;  and  here  he  received  the  treafures  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  monarch,  amounting,  according  to  the  moll  generally 
received  account,  to  50,000  talents.  Having  received 
alfo  at  this  time  afupply  of  6000  foot  and  500  horfe  from 
Macedon,  he  fet  about  reducing  the  nations  of  Media, 
among  whom  Darius  was  retired.  He  firft  reduced  the 
Uxians;  and,  having  forced  a  paffage  to  Perfepolis  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  empire,  he. like  a  barbarian  deftroyed  the 
ftately  palace  there,  a  pile  of  building  not  to  be  equalled 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  after  having  given  up  the  city 
to  be  plundered  by  his  foldiers.  In  the  palace  he  found 
120,000  talents,  which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  ufe, 
and  caufed  immediately  to  be  carried  away  upon  mules 
and  camels;  for  he  had  fuch  an  extreme  averfion  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Perfepolis,  that  he  determined  to  leave  no¬ 
thing  valuable  in  the  city.  See  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

During  the  time  that  Alexander  remained  at  Perfepolis, 
he  received  intelligence  that  Darius  remained  at  Ecbatana 
the  capital  of  Media  ;  upon  which  he  purfued  him  with 
the  greateft  expedition,  marching  at  the  rate  of  near  forty 
miles  a-day.  In  fifteen  days  he  reached  Ecbatana,  where 
he  was  informed  that  Darius  had  retired  from  thence  five 
days  before,  with  an  intent  to  pafs  into  the  remoteft  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire.  This  put  fome  flop  to  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  Macedonian  army  ;  and  the  king,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  necefiity  for  hurrying  himfelf  and 
his  foldiers  in  fuch  a  manner,  began  to  give  the  orders 
zequifite  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  his  affairs.  The  Thef- 
falian  horfe,  who  had  deferved  exceedingly  well  of  him 
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in  all  his  battles,  lie  difmilTed  according  to  his  agreement 
gave  them  their  whole  pay,  and  ordered  two  thoufand  ta¬ 
lents  over  and  above  to  be  diffributed  among  them.  He 
then  declared  that  he  would  force  no  man ;  but,  if  any 
were  willing  to  ferve  him  longer  for  pay,  he  defired  they 
would  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  which  a  great  many 
of  them  did  ;  the  reft  fold  their  horfes,  and  prepared  for 
their  departure.  The  'king  appointed  Epocilius  to  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  fea,  and  afiigned  him  a  body  of  horfe  as 
an  efcort  :  he  likewife  fent  Menetes  with  them,  to  take 
care  of  their  embarkation,  and  that  they  were  fafely  landed 
in  Eubcea  without  any  expenfe  to  themfelves. 

On  receiving  freffi  information  concerning  the  ftate  of 
Darius’s  affairs,  the  king  fet  out  again  in  purfuit  of  him, 
advancing  as  far  as  Rhages,  a  city  one  day’s  journey  from 
the  Cafpian  ftraits  ;  there  he  underftood  that  Darius  had 
parted  thofe  ftraits  fome  time  before  ;  which  information 
leaving  him  again  without  hopes,  he  halted  for  five  days. 
Oxidates,  a  Perfian  whom  Darius  had  left  prifoner  at  Sufa, 
was  made  governor  of  Media,  while  the  king  departed  on 
an  expedition  into  Parthia.  The  Cafpian  ftraits  he  parted 
immediately  without  oppofition  ;  and  then  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  his  officers  to  coiled:  a  quantity  of  provifions  fuf- 
ficient  to  ferve  his  army  on  a  long  inarch  through  a  wafted 
country.  But,  before  his  officers  could  accompliffi  thofe 
commands,  the  king  received  intelligence  that  Darius  had 
been  murdered,  as  related  under  the  article  Greece, 
p.  943. 

As  foon  as  Alexander  had  collefted  his  forces  together, 
and  fettled  the  government  of  Parthia,  he  entered  Hyrca- 
nia;  and  having,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  commit¬ 
ted  the  greateft  part  of  his  army  to  the  care  of  Craterus, 
he,  at  the  head  of  a  choice  body  of  troops,  parted  through 
certain  craggy  roads,  and,  before  the  arrival  of  Craterus, 
who  took  an  open  and  eafy  path,  ftruck  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  with  fuch  terror,  that  all  the  principal  places  were 
immediately  put  into  his  hands;  and  foon  after  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aria  alfo  fubmitted,  and  the  king  continued  Sa- 
tibarzanes  the  governor  in  his  employment.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  province  finiftied  the  conqueft  of  Perfia;  but 
the  ambition  of  Alexander  to  become  mafter  of  every  na¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  the  leaft  intelligence,  induced  him 
to  enter  the  country  of  the  Mardi,  merely  becaufe  its 
rocks  and  barrennefs  had  hitherto  hindered  any  body 
from  conquering,  or  indeed  from  attempting  to  conquer, 
it.  This  conqueft,  however,  he  eafily  accompliflied,  and 
obliged  the  whole  nation  to  fubmit  to  his  pleafure.  But 
in  the  mean  time  difturbances  began  to  arife  in  Alexan¬ 
der’s  new  empire,  and  among  his  troops,  which  all  his  ac¬ 
tivity  could  not  thoroughly  fupprefs.  He  had  fcarcely 
left  the  province  of  Aria,  when  he  received  intelligence, 
that  Beflus,  governor  of  Bactria,  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Ada,  by  the  name  of  Arioxerxes  ;  and 
that  Satibarzanes  had  joined  him,  after  having  malfacred 
all  the  Macedonians  who  had  been  left  in  the  province. 
Alexander  appointed  one  Arfames  governor  in  the  room 
of  Satibarzanes :  and  marched  thence  with  his  army  againft 
the  Zarangte,  who  under  the  command  of  Barzaentes,  one 
of  thofe  who  had  confpired  againft  Darius,  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  threatened  to  make  an  obftinate  defence.  But, 
their  numbers  daily  falling  off,  Barzaentes,  being  afraid 
they  would  purchafe  their  own  fafety  at  the  expenle  of  his, 
privately  withdrew  from  his  camp,  and,  crofting  the  river 
Indus,  fought  flicker  among  the  nations  beyond  it.  But 
they,  either  dreading  the  power  of  Alexander,  or  detefting 
the  treachery  of  this  Perfian  towards  liis  former  mafter, 
feized  and  delivered  him  up  to  Alexander,  who  caufed 
him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  immenfe  treafure  which  the  Macedonians  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia  began  now  to  corrupt 
them.  The  king  himfelf  was  of  a  nioft  generous  difpofi- 
tion,  and  liberally  bellowed  his  gifts  on  thofe  around  him ; 
but  they  made  a  bad  ufe  of  his  bounty,  and  fooliftily  in¬ 
dulged  in  thofe  vices  by  which  the  former  polfeiTors  of  that 
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■wealth  liad  loft  iti  The  king  did  all  in  his  power  to  dif- 
courage  the  lazy  and  inactive  pride  which  now  began  to 
fliovv  itfelf  among  his  officers  ;  but  neither  his  difcourfes 
nor  his  example  had  any  confiderable  effeft.  The  manners 
oh  his  courtiers  from  bad  became  worfe,  in  fpite  of  all  he 
could  fay  or  do  to  prevent  it ;  and  at  laft  they  proceeded  to 
cenfure  his  conduft,  and  to  exprefs  themfelves  with  fome 
bitternefs  on  the  lubjeft  of  his  long  continuance  of  the 
■war,  and  his  leading  them  conftantly  from  one  labour  to 
another.  This  came  to  fitch  a  height,  that  the  king  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverity,  in  order  to  keep  his 
army  within  the  limits  of  their  duty.  From  this  time  for¬ 
ward,  however,  Alexander  himfelf  began  to  alter  his  con- 
din?!;  and,  by  giving' a  little  into  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ori¬ 
entals,  endeavoured  to  fecure  that  obedience  from  his  new 
fubjecTs  which  he  found  fo  difficult  to  be  preferved  among 
bis  old  ones.  He  likewife  endeavoured  by  various  methods 
to  blend  the  cuftoms  of  the  Afiaticsand  the  Greeks.  The 
form  of  his  civil  government  refembled  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Perfian  kings ;  in  military  affairs,  however,  he  pre¬ 
ferved  theMacedonian  difcipline  ;  but  then  he  made  choice 
of  30,000  boys  out  of  the  provinces,  whom  he  caufed  to  be 
inftrudTed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  dire<f!ed  to  be  brought 
up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  from  time  to  time  he  might 
with  them  fill  up  the  phalanx.  The  Macedonians  law 
with  great  concern  thefe  extraordinary  meafures,  which 
fuited  very  ill  with  their  grofs  underftandings  ;  for  they 
thought,  after  all  the  victories  they  had  gained,  to  be  ab- 
iblute  lords  of  Afia,  and  to  poffefs  not  only  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  to  rule  the  inhabitants  themfelves: 
whereas  they  now  faw,  that  Alexander  meant  no  fuch 
thing ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  conferred  govern¬ 
ments,  offices  at  court,  and  all  other  marks  of  confidence 
and  favour,  indifcriminately  both  on  Greeks  and  Perfians. 
From  this  time  alfo  the  king  feems  to  have  given  inftances 
of  a  cruelty  he  had  never  Ihcwn  before.  Philotas  his  moll 
intimate  friend  wasfeized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death,  for 
a  confpiracy  of  which  it  could  never  be  proved  that  he 
was  guilty  ;  and  foon  after  Parmenio  and  fome  others  were 
executed  without  any  crime  at  all,  real  or  alleged.  Thefe 
things  very  much  dillurbed  the  army.  Some  of  them 
wrote  home  to  Macedon  of  the  king’s  fufpicions  of  his 
friends,  and  his  difpofition  to  hunt  out  enemies  at  the  very 
extremities  of  the  world.  Alexander,  having  intercepted 
fome  of  thefe  letters,  and  procured  the  beft  information 
he  could  concerning  their  authors,  picked  out  thefe  dilfa- 
tisfied  people,  and,  having  difpofed  them  into  a  corps,  gave 
it  the  title  of  the  turbulent  battalion  ;  hoping  by  this  means 
to  prevent  the  fpirit  of  difaffediion  from  pervading  the 
whole  army.  As  a  farther  precaution  again!!  any  future 
confpiracy,  Alexander  thought  fit  to  appoint  Hephseftion 
and  Clytus  generals  of  the  auxiliary  horfe ;  being  appre- 
henfive,  that,  if  this  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  fingle  perfon,  it  might  prompt  him  to  dangerous  under¬ 
takings,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnilh  him  with  the  means 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  To  keep  his  forces  in 
nftion,  he  luddenly  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Euer- 
getce,  i.  e.  BenefaElors ;  and  found  them  full  of  that  kind 
and  hofpitable  difpofition  for  which  that  name  had  been 
beftowed  on  their  anceftors  ;  he  therefore  treated  them 
with  great  refped!  ;  and  at  his  departure  added  fome  lands 
to  their  dominions,  which  lay  contiguous,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  they  had  requefted  of  him. 

Turning  then  to  the  eali,  he  entered  Arachofia,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  which  fubmitted  without  giving  him  any  trouble. 
While  he  paffed  the  winter  in  thefe  parts,  he  received  ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  Arians,  whom  he  had  fo  lately  fubdued,  were 
again  up  in  arms,  Satibarzanes  being  returned  into  that 
country  with  two  thoufand  horfe  affigned  him  by  Beffus. 
Alexander  inflarttly  difpatched  Artibazus  the  Perfian,  with 
Erigyus  and  Caranus,  two  of  his  commanders,  with  a  con- 
liderable  body  of  horfe  and  foot ;  he  likewife  ordered  Phra- 
taphernes,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  government  of  Par- 
thia,  to  accompany  them.  A  general  engagement  enfued, 
wherein  the  Arians  behaved  very  well  as  long  as  their 


commander  Satibarzanes  lived;  but,  he  engaging  Erigyus, 
the  Macedonian  ftruck  him  firft  in  the  throat,  and  ^ben, 
drawing  forth  his  fpear  again,  through  the  mouth  ;  fo  that 
he  immediately  expired,  and  with  him  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers,  who  inltantly  began  to  fly  ;  whereupon  Alexan¬ 
der’s  commanders  made  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  relt  of 
the  country,  and  fettled  it  effectually  under  his  obedi¬ 
ence. 

The  king,  notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fon,  advanced  into  the  country  of  Paropamilus,  fo  called 
from  the  mountain  Paropamifus,  which  the  foldiers  of 
Alexander  called  Caucafus.  Having  croffed  the  country  in 
fixteen  days,  he  came  at  length  to  an  opening  leading  into 
Media  ;  which  finding  of  a  efficient  breadth,  he  directed  a 
city  to  be  built  there,  which  he  called  Alexandria ,  as  alfo 
feveral  other  towns  about  a  day’s  journey  diiiant  from 
thence.  In  thefe  places  he  left  7000  perfons,  part  of  them 
fuch  as  had  hitherto  followed  his  camp,  and  part  of  the-- 
mercenary  foldiers,  who,  weary  of  continual  fatigue,  were- 
content  to  dwell  there.  Having  thus  fettled  things  in 
this  province,  facrificed  foiemnly  to  the  gods,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Proexes  the  Perfian  prefident  thereof  with  a  fmall 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Niloxenus  to  affilfc 
him,  he  refumed  his  former  defign  of  penetrating  into 
Bactria. 

Beffus,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
lie  was  affured  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him,, 
immediately  began  to  wafte  all  the  country  between  Pa- 
ropamifus  and  the  river  Oxus;.  which  river  he  paffed  with, 
all  his  forces,  and  then  burnt  all  the  veffels  he  had  made- 
ufe  of  for  tranfporting  them,  retiring  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of 
Sogdia  ;  fully  perfuaded,  that,  by  the  precautions  he  had 
taken,  Alexander  would  be  compelled  to  give  over  his 
purfuit.  This  condudt  of  his,  however,  difheartened  his- 
troops,  and  gave  the  lie  to  all  his  pretenfions  ;  for  he  had 
affefted  to  cenfure  Darius’s  condudt,  and  had  charged 
him  with  cowardice,  in  not  defending  the  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  whereas  he  now  quitted  the  banks  of  the  molt 
defenfible  river  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  As  to  his 
hopes,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  they  were  ill  founded,  yet 
they  proved  abfolutely  vain  ;  for  Alexander,  continuing 
his  march,  notwithftanding  all  the  hardftiips  his  foldiers- 
fuftained,  reduced  all  Badtria  under  his  obedience,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  capital  Ba<?lria  and  the  (Irong  caftle  Aornus. ; 
in  the  latter  he  placed  a  garrilon  under  the  command  of 
Archelaus,  but  the  government  of  the  province  he  com¬ 
mitted  toArtabazus.  He  then  continued  his  march  to  the  ri¬ 
ver  Oxus ;  on  the  banks  of  which  when  he  arrived,  he  found 
it  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over,  its  depth  mere  than  pro¬ 
portionable  to  its  breadth,  its  bottom  Tandy,  its  ftream  (& 
rapid  as  to  render  it  almoft  unnavigable,  and  neither  boa? 
nor  tree  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  the  ableft  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  Macedonian  army  were  of  opinion  that  they 
ffiould  be  obliged  to  march  back.  The  king,  however,, 
having  firft  fent  away,  under  a  proper  efcort,  ail  his  infirm 
and  worn-out  foldiers,  that  they  might  be  conduced  fafe 
to  the  fea-ports,  and  from  thence  to  Greece,  devifed  a  me¬ 
thod  of  paffing  this  river  without  either  boat  or  bridge,  by 
caufing  the  hides  which  covered  the  foldiers’  tents  arid 
carriages  to  be  ftuffed  with  ftraw,  and  then  tied  together, 
and  thrown  into  the  river.  Having  croffed  the  Oxus,  he 
marched  diredtly  towards  the  camp  of  Beffus,  where,  when 
he  arrived,  he  fotind  it  abandoned  ;  but  received  at  the  fame 
time  letters  from  Spitamenes  and  Dataphernes,  who  were 
the  chief  commanders  under  Beffus,  iignifying  that,  if  he 
would  fend  a  fmall  party  to  receive  Beffus,  they  would 
deliver  him  into  his  hands  ;  which  they  did  accordingly  ; 
and  Alexander  gave  him  up  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Darius,  to  fuffer  what  punifhment  he  fhould  think  proper. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  was  executed  in  the  following 
manner:  feveral  trees'being  by  main  force  bent  down  to 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor’s  limbs  tied  to  each  of 
them,  the  trees,  as  they  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their 
natural  pofition,  flew  back  with  fuch  violence,  that  each, 
carried  with  it  the  limb  that  was  tied  to  it. 

A  fup» 
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A  fupply  of  horfes  being  now  arrived,  tlie  Macedonian 
cavalry  were  remounted.  Alexander  continued  his  march 
to  Maracanda,  the  capital  of  Sogdia,  from  whence  he  ad- 
yancedto  the  river  Iaxartes.  Here  he  performed  great 
exploits  againft  the  Scythians  ;  from  wliom,  however, 
though  he  overcame  them,  his  army  buffered  much  ;  and 
the  revolted  Sogdians,  being  headed  by  Spitamenes,  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Here  lie  married  Roxana 
the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince  of  the  country  whom 
he  had  fubdued.  But,  during  thefe  expeditions,  the  king 
greatly  difgufted  his  army  by  the  murder  of  his  friend 
Clytus  in  a  drunken  quarrel  at  a  banquet,  and  by  his  ex¬ 
travagant  vanity  in  claiming  divine  honours.  See  Alex¬ 
ander,  vol.  i. 

At  laft  he  arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  Htepheftion 
and  Perdiccas  had  already  provided  a  bridge  of  boats  for 
the  paffage  of  the  army.  The  king  refrelhed  his  troops 
for  thirty  days  in  the  countries  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  which  were  thofe  of  his  friend  and  ally  Taxiles, 
who  gave  him  thirty  elephants,  and  joined  his  arm}*  now 
with  feven  hundred  Indian  horfe,  to  which,  when  they 
were  to  enter  upon  aClion,  he  afterwards  added  five  thou- 
fand  foot.  The  true  reafon  of  this  feems  to  have  been  his 
enmity  to  Porus,  a  famous  Indian  prince,  whofe  territo¬ 
ries  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Hydafpes.  During 
this  recefs,  the  king  facrificed  with  great  folemnity ;  re¬ 
ceiving  alfo  ambaffadors  from  Ambilurus,  a  very  potent 
prince,  and  from  Doxareas,  who  was  likewil'e  a  king  in 
thofe  parts,  with  tenders  of  their  duty,  and  confiderable 
prefents.  Thefe  ceremonies  over,  Alexander  appointed 
Philip  Aridaeus  his  brother  governor  of  Taxila,  (as  Taxiles 
was  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  againft  Porus,) 
and  put  a  Macedonian  garrifon  into  the  place,  becaufe  he 
intended  to  ereCl  an  hofpital  there  for  the  cure  of  his  fick 
and  wounded  foldiers.  He  then  ordered  the  veffels,  of 
which  his  bridge  had  been  compofed  when  he  palled  the 
Indus,  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  the  Hydafpes,  where  he  was  informed  that  Porus  with 
a  great  army  lay  encamped  to  hinder  his  paffage.  When 
be  approached  the  banks  of  this  river  with  his  army  and 
the  auxiliaries  under  the  command  of  Taxiles,  he  found 
that  the  people  he  had  to  do  with  were  not  fo  eafy-  to  be 
fubdued  as  the  Perfians  and  other  Afiatics.  The  Indians 
were  not  only  tall  and  robuft,  but  alfo  a  very  hardy  and 
well-difciplined  people  ;  and  their  king  Porus  was  a  prince 
of  high  fpirit,  invincible  courage,  and  great  conduct. 

It  was  about  the  fummer  folltice  when  Alexander  reached 
the  Hydafpes,  and  confequently  its  waters  were  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  rapid,  than  at  any  other  time ;  for  in 
India  the  rivers  fwell  as  the  fun’s  increafing  heat  melts 
the  fnow,  and  fubiide  again  as  winter  approaches.  Alex¬ 
ander  therefore  had  every  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with.  Porus 
had  made  his  difpofitions  fo  judicioufly,  that  Alexander 
found  it  impoffible  to  pra&ife  upon  him  as  he  had  done 
upon  others,  and  to  pafs  the  river  in  this  view:  where¬ 
fore  he  Was  conftrained  to  divide  his  army  into  fmall  par¬ 
ties,  and  to  praCtife  other  arts,  in  order  to  get  the  better 
of  fo  vigilant  a  prince.  This  he  did  at  length  fuccefs- 
fully  :  he  croffed  the  river,  defeated  Porus  and  took  him 
prifoner ;  (fee.  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.94.5,6.) 
but  immediately  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  reftored  him 
shortly  after  to  his  kingdom,  to  which  he  annexed  pro¬ 
vinces  almoft  equal  to  it  in  value.  Neither  was  Alexander 
a  lofer  by  his  munificence  ;  for  Porus  remained  his  true 
friend  and  conltant  ally. 

Alexander,  Itill  unfated  with  conqueft,  now  prepared  to 
pafs  the  Hyphaiis.  The  chief  realon  which  induced  him  to 
think  of  this  expedition  was,  the  information  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  ftate  of  the  countries  beyond  that  river.  He 
was  told  that  they  were  in  themfelves  rich  and  fruitful  ; 
that  their  inhabitants  were  not  only  a  very  martiai  people, 
but  very  civilized  ;  that  they  were  governed  by  a  nobility, 
who  were  themfelves  fubjeCt  to  the  laws;  and  that,  as  they 
lived  in  happinefs  and  freedom,  it  was  likely  they  would 
iiglu  obftinately  in  defence  of  thofe  bleffmgs,  He  was 


farthertold,  that  among  thefe  nations  there  were  the  largeft, 
ftrongeft,  and  moll  ufeful,  elephants  bred  and  tamed;  and 
was  therefore  fired  with  an  earneft  defire  to  reduce  fuch  a 
bold  and  brave  people  under  his  rule,  and  of  attaining  to 
the  poffefiion  of  the  many  valuable  things  that  were  faid 
to  be  amongft  them.  As  exorbitant,  however,  as  his  per- 
fonal  ambition  was,  be  found  it  impoffible  to  in.fufe  an.y 
part  of  it  into  the  minds  of  his  foldiers;  who  were  fo  far 
from  wilhing  to  triumph  over  new  and  remote  countries, 
that  they  were  highly  defirous  of  leaving  thofe  that  they 
had  already  conquered.  When,  therefore,  they  were  in¬ 
formed  of  the  king’s  intentions,  they  privately  confulted 
together  in  the  camp  about  the  fituation  of  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  At  this  consultation,  the  graved  and  belt  of  the 
foldiers  lamented  that  they  were  made  ufe  of  by  their 
king,  not  as  lions,  who  fall  fiercely  upon  thofe  who  have 
injured  them  ;  but  as  maftiffs,.  who  fly  upon  and  tear  thofe 
who  are  pointed  out  to  them  as  enemies.  The  reft  were 
not  fo  modelt;  but  expreffed  themfelves  roundly  againft 
the  king’s  humour  for  leading  them  from  battle  to  battle, 
from  fiege  to  fiege,  and  from  river  to  river;  protecting 
that  they  would  follow  him  no  further,  nor  lavilh  away 
their  lives  any  longer  to  ptirchafe  fame  for  him. 

Alexander  was  a  man  of  too  much  penetration  not  to  be 
early  in  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  very  uneafy.  He 
therefore  harangued  them  from  his  tribunal ;  but,  though 
his  eloquence  was  great,  and  the  love  his  army  had  tor 
him  very  ftrong,  they  did  not  relent.  For  fome  time  the 
foldiers  remained  l'ullen  and  filent;  and  at  laft  turned 
their  eyes  on  Ccenus,  an  old  and  experienced  general, 
whom  Alexander  loved,  and  in  whom  the  army  put  great 
confidence.  He  had  the  generality  to  undertake  their 
caufe;  and  told  Alexander  frankly,  “  That  men  endured 
toil  in  hopes  of  repofe  ;  that  the  Macedonians  were  already 
much  reduced  in  their  numbers  ;  that,  of  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained,  the  greater  part  were  invalids;  and  that  they  ex¬ 
pected,  in  confideration  of  their  former  fervices,  that  he 
would  now  lead  them  back,  to  their  native  country  :  an 
aft  which,  of  all  others,  would  moll  contribute  to  his 
own  great  defigns  ;  fince  it  would  encourage  the  youth  of 
Macedon,  and  even  of  all  Greece,  to  follow  him  in  what¬ 
ever  new  expedition  he  pleafed  to  undertake.”  The  king 
was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  this  fpeech  of  Ccenus^ 
and  much  lefs  with  the  difpofition  of  his  army,  which 
continued  in  a  deep  filence.  He  therefore  difmiffed  the 
affembly;  but  next  day  called  another,  wherein  he  told 
the  foldiers  plainly,  that  he  would  not  be  driven  from  his 
purpofe ;  that  he  would  proceed  in  his  conquelts  with 
fuch  as  Ihould  follow  him  voluntarily  ;  as  for  the  reft,  he 
would  not  detain  them,  but  would  leave  them  at  liberty 
to  go  home  to  Macedon,  where  they  might  publiffi,  “  that 
they  had  left  their  king  in  the  mid  It  of  his  enemies.’'’ 
Even  this  expedient  had  no  fuccefs ;  his  army  was  fo 
thoroughly  tired  with  long  marches  and  defperate  battles, 
that  they  were  determined  to  go  no  further,  either  for  fair 
fpeeches  or  foul.  Upon  this  Alexander  retired  to  his 
tent,  where  he  refufed  to  fee  his  friends,  and  put  on  the 
fame  gloomy  temper  that  reigned  among  his  troops.  For 
three  days  things  remained  in  this  fituation.  At  laft  the 
king  fuddenly  appeared  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  fully  de¬ 
termined  to  purlue  his  firft  defign,  he  gave  orders  for  fa- 
crificing  for  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  new  undertaking, 
Ariftander  the  augur  reported,  that  the  omens  were  al¬ 
together  inaufpicious ;  upon  which  the  king  faid,  that, 
fince  his  proceeding  farther  was  neither  pleafing  to  the 
gods  nor  grateful  to  his  army,  he  would  return.  When 
this  was  rumoured  among  the  army,  they  ali'embled  in 
great  numbers  about  the  royal  tent,  fainting  the  king 
with  loud  acclamations,  wilhing  him  fuccefs  in  all  his  fu¬ 
ture  defigns;  giving  him  at  the  lame  time  hearty  thanks, 
for  that  “  he,  who  was  invincible  by  his  enemies,  had  ful¬ 
lered  himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  his  friends.” 

A  Hop  being  thus  put  to  the  conquefts  of  Alexander, 
he  determined  to  make  the  Hyphaiis  the  boundary  of  hi® 
dominions  *  and,  having  erected  twelve  altars  of  extra¬ 
ordinary 
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ordinary  magnitude,  he  facrificed  on  them  :  after  which 
he  exhibited  (hows  in  the  Grecian  manner;  and,  having 
added  all  the  conquered  country  in  thefe  parts  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Porus,  he  began  to  return.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Hydafpes,  he  made  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
failing  down  the  Indus  into  the  ocean.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  ordered  vaft  quantities  of  timber  to  be  felled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hydafpes,  through  which  he  was 
-to  fail  into  the  Indus ;  he  caufed  the  velfels  u'ith  which 
he  had  paffed  other  rivers  to  be  brought  thither,  and  af- 
fembled  a  vaft  number  of  artificers  capable  of  repairing 
and  equipping  his  fleet;  which,  when  finifhed,  confifted 
of  eighty  veflels  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  two  thoufand 
finaller  iliips  and  tranfports.  Thofe  who  were  to  manage 
this  fleet  were  (defied  from  among  the  Phoenicians,  Cy¬ 
prians,  Carians,  and  Egyptians,  following  his  army,  and 
who  were  reckoned  perfectly  well  (killed  in  the  naval  art. 
When  all  things  were  ready,  the  army  embarked  about 
break  of  day  ;  "the  king,  in  the  mean  time,  facrificing  to 
•the  gods,  according  to  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  his  own 
country,  and  likewife  according  to  thofe  of  the  country 
where  he  now  was.  Then  hehimfelf  went  on-board;  and, 
caufing  the  fignal  to  be  given  by  found  of  trumpet,  the 
fleet  fet  fail.  Craterus  and  Hephseftion  had  marched  fome 
days  before  with  another  diviiion  of  the  army  ;  and  in 
three  days  the  fleet  reached  that  part  of  the  river  which 
was  oppofite  to  their  camps.  Here  he  had  information, 
that  the  Oxydracte  and  Malli  were  raifing  forces  to  op- 
pofe  him ;  upon  which  he  immediately  determined  to  re¬ 
duce  them  ;  for,  during  this  voyage,  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  on  both  fides  of  the  river  to  yield 
him  obedience.  But,  before  he  arrived  on  the  coalts  of 
the  people  above  mentioned,  he  himfelf  fultained  no  (mall 
danger ;  for,  coming  to  the  confluence  of  the  Acefines 
with  the  Hydafpes,  from  whence  both  rivers  roll  together 
into  the  Indus,  the  eddies,  whirlpools,  and  rapid  currents, 
ruftiing  with  tremendous  noife  from  the  refpective  chan¬ 
nels  of  thofe  rivers  into  the  great  one  formed  by  them 
both,  at  once  terrified  thofe  who  navigated  his  (hips, 
and  aftually  deftroyed  many  of  the  long  veflels,  with  all 
who  were  on-board  them  ;  the  king  himfelf  being  in  fome 
danger,  and  Nearchus  the  admiral  not  a  little  at  a  lofs. 
As  foon  as  this  danger  was  over,  Alexander  went  on- 
ihore  ;  and,  having  ordered  his  elephants  with  fome  troops 
-of  horfe  and  archers  to  be  carried  acrofs,  and  put  under 
the  command  of  Craterus,  he  then  divided  his  army  on 
the  left-hand  bank  into  three  bodies  ;  the  firft  commanded 
by  himfelf,  the  fecond  by  Hephaeftion,  and  the  third  by 
Ptolemy.  Haspheftion  had  orders  to  move  filently  through 
the  heart  of  the  country,  five  days’  march  before  the  king; 
that  if,  on  Alexander’s  approach,  any  of  the  barbarians 
(hould  attempt  to  (lielter  themfelves  by  retiring  into  the 
country,  they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Haspheftion. 
Ptolemy  Lagus  was  ordered  to  march  three  days’  journey 
behind  the  king,  that,  if  any  efcaped  his  army,  they  might 
be  intercepted  by  this  rear-guard  ;  and  the  fleet  had  orders 
to  flop  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Hydraotes 
till  fuch  time,  as  thefe  feveral  corps  (hould  arrive. 

Alexander  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horfe  and 
light-armed  foot,  marched  through  a  defert  country  againft 
the  Malli ;  and,  fcarcely  affording  any  reft  to  his  foldiers, 
arrived  in  three  days  at  a  city  into  which  the  barbarians 
had  put  their  wives  and  children,  with  a  good  garrifon 
for  their  defence.  The  country  people,  having  no  notion 
that  Alexander  would  march  through  fuch  a  delert  and  bar¬ 
ren  region,  were  all  unarmed,  and  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 
Many  of  them  therefore  were  (lain  in  the  field  ;  the  reft  fled 
into  the  city,  and  (hut  the  gates.  But  this  only  protracted 
their  fate  for  a  (liort  time ;  for  the  king,  having  ordered 
the  city  to  be  inverted  by  his  cavalry,  took  it,  as  well  as 
the  caftle,  by  ftorm,  and  put  all  he  found  there  to  the 
fword.  He  lent  at  the  fame  time  Perdiccas  with  a  confi- 
derable  detachment,  to  invert  another  city  of  the  Malli,  at 
&  confiderable  diftance  ;  but,  when  he  came  there,  he  found 
it  abandoned,  However,  he  purfned  the. inhabitants,  who 
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had  but  lately  left  it,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them 
on  the  road.  After  this  the  king  took  feveral  other  ci¬ 
ties,  but  not  without  confiderable  refiftance ;  for  the  In¬ 
dians  fometimes  chofe  to  bum  themfelves  in  their  houfes 
father  than  furrender.  At  laft  he  marched  to  their  capita! 
city;  and,  finding  that  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to  the 
river  Hydraotes,  where  he  found  fifty  thoufand  men  en¬ 
camped  on  the  oppofite  bank,  in  order  to  difpute  his 
paffage.  He  did  r.ot  hefitate,  however,  to  enter  the  river 
with  a  confiderable  party  of  horfe:  and  fo  much  were  the 
Indians  terrified  at  his  prefence,  that  their  whole  army 
retired  before  him.  In  a  (liort  time  they  returned  and 
attacked  him,  being  aftiamed  to  fly  before  fuch  an  incon- 
fiderable  number  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  reft  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  forces  had  come  up,  and  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  a  city  which  lay  behind  them,  and  which  Alex¬ 
ander  inverted  that  very  night.  The  next  day  he  ftormed 
the  city  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  to  retire  to  the  caftle,  where 
they-prepared  for  an  obftinate  defence;  Alexander  in- 
ftantly  gave  orders  for  fcaling  the  walls,  and  the  foldiers 
prepared  to  execute  thefe  orders  as  fart  as  they  could  ; 
but  the  king,  being  impatient,  caught  hold  ot  a  ladder 
and  mounted  it  firlt  himfelf ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  with  life.  See  Greece, 
p.  947.  The  Indians  were  now  flaughtered  without  mer¬ 
cy  ;  but  Alexander  continued  for  lome  time  in  a  very 
dangerous  way:  however,  lie  at  laft  recovered  his  ftrength, 
and  (howed  himfelf  again  to  his  army,  which  filled  them 
with  the  greateft  joy. 

The  Malli,  being  now  convinced  that  nothing  but  fub- 
miflion  could  fave  the  remainder  of  them,  fent  deputies 
to  Alexander,  offering  the  dominion  of  their  country  ;  as 
did  alfo  the  Oxydracae  ;  and  the  king,  having  fettled  every 
thing  in  thefe  countries  agreeable  to  his  mind,  proceeded 
on  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus.  In  this  voyage  he 
received  the  fubmiflion  of  fome  other  Indian  princes  ^and, 
perceiving,  that  at  the  point  of  the  ifland  Pattala,  the  ri¬ 
ver  divided  itfelf  into  two  vaft  branches,  he  ordered  a  ha¬ 
ven  and  convenient  docks  to  be  made  there  for  his  (hips ; 
and,  when  he  had  careened  his  fleet,  he  failed  down  the 
right-hand  branch  towards  the  ocean.  In  his  paffage  he 
fultained  great  difficulties  by  reafon  of  his  want  of  pilots, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  very  narrowly  miffed  being 
caft  away;  yet  all  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  purfuing 
his  firft  defign,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any 
other  motive  thereto  than  the  vain  defire  of  boaftirig  that 
he  had  entered  the  ocean  beyond  the  Indus;  for,  having 
confecrated  white  bulls  to  Neptune,  and  thrown  them 
into  the  fea,  performed  certain  libations  of  golden  cups, 
and  throw'n  the  cups  alfo  into  the  fea,  he  came  back 
again  ;  having  only  furveyed  two  little  iflands,  one  at 
the  mouth  ot  the  Indus,  and  one  a  little  farther  in  the 
ocean. 

On  the  king’s  return  to  Pattala,  he’refolved  to  fail  down 
the  other  branch  of  the  Indus,  that  he  might  fee  whether 
it  was  more  fafe  and  commodious  for  his  fleet  than  that 
which  he  had  already  tried  ;  and  for  this  he  had  very  good 
reafons.  He  had  refolved  to  fend  Nearchus  with  his  fleet 
by  fea,  through  the  Perfian  gulf  up  the  river  Tigris,  to 
meet  him  and  his  army  in  Mefopotamia  ;  but,  as  the  pof- 
flbility  of  this  voyage  depended  on  the  ceafing  of  the  Ete- 
fian  winds,  there  was  a  neceftity  of  laying  up  the  fleet  till 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  favourable.  Alexander,  therefore, 
failing  through  this  branch  of  the  Indus,  fought  on  the 
iea-coaft  for  bays  and  creeks  where  his  fleet  might  anchor 
in  fafety  ;  he  caufed  alfo  pits  to  be  funk,  which  might  be 
filled  with  frefli  water  for  the  ufeof  his  people;  and  took 
all  imaginary  precautions  for  preferving  them  in  eafe  and 
fafety  till  the  feafon  would  allow  them  to  continue  their 
voyage.  In  this  he  fucceeded  to  his  vvilh  ;  for  he  found 
this  branch  of  the  river  Indus,  at  its  mouth,  fpread  over 
the  plain  country,  and  forming  a  kind  of  lake,  wherein  a 
fleet  might  ride  with  (afety.  He  therefore  appointed  Leo- 
natus,  and  a  part  of  his  army,  to  carry  on  lucli  works  as 
1  were 
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were  neceflary ;  caufing  them  to  be  relieved  by  frefh  troops 
as  often  as  there  was  occafion  ;  then,  having  given  his  laft 
inftrudlions  to  Nearchus,  he  departed  with  the  reft:  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  march  back  to  Babylon. 

Before  the  king’s  departure,  many  of  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  againft  the  route  which  he  intended  to  take. 
They  told  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more  rafh  or  dan¬ 
gerous  than  this  refolution.  They  acquainted  him,  that 
the  country  through  which  he  was  to  travel  was  a  wild 
uncultivated  defert  ;  that  Semiramis,  when  (lie  led  her 
foldiers  this  way  out  of  India,  brought  home  but  twenty 
of  them  ;  and  that  Cyrus,  attempting  to  do  the  fame,  re¬ 
turned  with  only  feven.  But  all  this  was  fo  far  from  de¬ 
terring  Alexander,  that  it  more  than  ever  determined  him 
to  purfue  no  other  road.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  had 
put  things  in  order,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  fufficient 
body  of  troops  to  reduce  the  Oritae,  who  had  never  vouch¬ 
safed  either  to  make  their  fubmiflion  or  to  court  his  friend- 
fhip.  Their  territories  lay  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river 
called  Arabis,  which  Alexander  crofted  fo  fpeedily,  that 
they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  march;  whereupon  moft 
of  them  quitted  their  country,  and  fled  into  the  defects. 
Their  capital  he  found  fo  well  fltuated,  that  he  refolved 
to  take  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  caufe  a  new  and  no¬ 
ble  city  to  be  founded  there,  the  care  of  which  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  Hephteftion.  Then  he  received  the  deputies  of 
the  Oritae  and  Gedrofi  ;  and,  having  affured  them,  that  if 
the  people  returned  to  their  villages  they  fliould  be  kindly 
treated,  and  having  appointed  Apollophenes  prefldent  of 
the  Oritae,  and  left  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  under 
Leonatus  to  fecure  their  obedience,  he  began  his  march 
through  Gedroiia.  In  this  march  his  troops  fuffered  in¬ 
credible  hardfhips.  The  road  was  very  uncertain  and 
troublefome,  on  account  of  its  lying  through  deep  and 
loofe  fands,  rifing  in  many  places  into  hillocks,  which 
forced  the  foldiers  to  climb,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  funk 
under  their  feet;  there  were  no  towns,  villages,  nor  places 
of  refrethment,  to  be  met  with  ;  fo  that,  after  exceflive 
marches,  they  were  forced  to  encamp  among  thefe  dry 
lands.  As  to  provifions,  they  hardly  met  with  any  dur¬ 
ing  their  whole  march.  The  foldiers  were  therefore 
obliged  to  kill  their  beads  of  carriage ;  and  fitch  as  were 
fent  to  bring  corn  from  the  fea-fide,  were  fo  grievoully 
diftrefled,  that,  though  it  was  fealed  with  the  king’s  fig- 
net,  they  cut  open  the  bags,  choofing  rather  to  die  a  vio¬ 
lent  death  for  difobedience  than  perilh  by. hunger.  When 
the  king,  however,  was  informed  of  this,  he  freely  par¬ 
doned  the  offenders  ;  he  was  alfo  forced  to  accept  the  ex- 
cufes  that  were  daily  made  for  the  lofs  of  mules,  horfes, 
&c.  which  were  in  truth  eaten  by  the  foldiers,  and  their 
carriages  broken  in  pieces  to  avoid  further  trouble.  As 
for  water,  their  want  of  it  was  a  great  misfortune ;  and 
yet  their  finding  it  in  plenty  was  fometimes  a  greater ; 
for,  as  by  the  firft  they  periftied  with  third,  fo  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  they  were  burlt,  thrown  into  dropfies,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  travel.  Frequently  they  met  with  no  water 
for  the  whole  day  together ;  fometimes  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed  of  it  at  night;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  were  able, 
they  marched  on  ;  fo  that  it  was  common  with  them  to 
travel  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fixty,  miles  without  encamp¬ 
ing.  Numbers  through  thefe  hardihips  were  obliged  to 
lag  in  the  rear  ;  and  of  thefe  many  were  left  behind,  and 
periflied.  Their  miferies,  however,  they  fuftained  with 
incredible  patience,  being  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  king  s  who,  on  this  occafion,  fuftered  as  great  hard¬ 
fhips  as  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his  army.  At  laft  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  capital  of  Gedroiia,  where  they  refrefhed 
themfelves,and  ftaid  fome  time;  after  which  they  marched 
into  Caramania;  which  being  a  very  plentiful  country, 
they  there  made  themfelves  ample  amends  for  the  hard¬ 
fhips  and  fatigues  they  had  fuftained. 

During  Alexander’s  ftay  in  Caramania,  he  redreffed  the 
injuries  of  his  people,  who  had  been  grievoully  oppreffed 
by  their  governors  during  his  abfence.  Here  alfo  lie  was 
joined  by  his  admiral  Nearchus,  who  brought  him  an  ac- 
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count  that  all  under  his  command  were  in  perfefl  fafety, 
and  in  excellent  condition  ;  with  which  the  king  was 
highly  pleafed,  and  bellowed  on  him  lingular  marks  of 
his  favour.  Alexander  next  fet  out  for  Perfia,  where 
great  diforders  had  been  committed  during  his  abfence. 
Thefe  alfo  he  redreffed,  and  caufed  the  governor  to  be 
crucified  ;  appointing  in  his  room  Peuceftus,  who  faved 
his  life  when  he  fought  fingly  againft  a  whole  garrifon  at 
Malli.  The  new  governor  was  no  fooner  inverted  with 
his  dignity,  than  he  laid  afide  the  Macedonian  garb,  and 
put  on  that  of  the  Medes  ;  being  the  only  one  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  captains,  who,  by  complying  with  the  manners  of 
the  people  he  governed,  gained  their  affeflion. 

While  Alexander  vilited  the  different  parts  of  Perfia, 
he  took  a  view,  among  the  reft,  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis, 
where  he  is  faid  to  have  expreffed  great  forrow  for  the  de- 
ftru&ion  he  had  formerly  occafioned.  From  Perfepolis 
he  marched  to  Sufa,  where  he  gave  an  extraordinary  loofe 
to  pleafure  ;  refolving  to  make  himfelf  and  his  followers 
(ome  amends  for  the  difficulties  they  had  hitherto  under¬ 
gone  ;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  fo  effedually  to  unite 
his  newly-conquered  with  his  hereditary  fubjeCls,  that  the 
jealoufies  and  fears  which  had  hitherto  tormented  both 
fliould  no  longer  fubfift.  With  this  view  he  married  two 
wives  of  the  blood  royal  of  Perfia  ;  viz.  Barfine,  or  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Paryfatis  the  daughter  of 
Ochus.  Drypetis,  another  daughter  of  Darius,  he  gave 
to  Hephreftion;  Amaftrine,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
brother  of  Darius,  married  Craterus  ;  and  to  the  reft  of  his 
friends,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  he  gave  other  women  of 
the  greateft  quality.  All  thefe  marriages  were  celebrated 
at  once,  Alexander  himlelf  bellowing  fortunes  upon  them  ; 
he  directed  likewife  to  take  account  of  the  number  of  his 
officers  and  foldiers  who  had  married  Afiatic  wives;  and, 
though  they  appeared  to  be  ten  t'noufand,  yet  he  gratified 
each  of  them  according  to  his  rank.  He  next  refolved  to 
pay  the  debts  of  his  army,  and  thereupon  iffued  an  edict 
direfling  every  man  to  regiller  his  name  and  the  fum  he 
owed  ;  with  which  the  foldiers  complying  flowly,  from 
an  apprehenfion  that  there  was  fome  delign  againft  them. 
Alexander  ordered  tables  heaped  with  money  to  be  fet  in  all 
quarters  of  the  camp,  and  caufed  every  man’s  debts  to  be 
paid  on  his  bare  word,  without  even  making  any  entry  of 
his  name;  though  the  whole  fum  came  to  twenty  thoufand 
talents.  On  fuch  as  had  diflinguiflied  themfelves  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  he  bellowed  crowns  of  gold.  Peu¬ 
ceftus  had  the  firft;  Leonatus  the  fecond;  Nearchus  the 
third;  Oneficritus  the  fourth;  Iiephsellion  the  fifth;  and 
the  reft  of  his  guards  had  each  of  them  one.  After  this 
he  made  other  difpofitions  for  conciliating,  as  he  fuppofed, 
the  differences  among  all  his  fubjefls.  He  reviewed  the 
thirty  thoufand  youths,  whom  at  his  departure  for  India 
he  had  ordered  to  be  taught  Greek  and  the  Macedonian 
difcipline  ;  exprefling  high  fatisfaflion  at  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  they  made,  which  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
appellation  he  beftowed  on  them,  viz.  that  of  Epigoni,  i.  e. 
fucceffors.  He  promoted  alfo,  without  any  diffindlion  of 
nation,  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  faithfully  and  valiantly 
in  the  Indian  war.  When  all  thefe  regulations  were  made, 
he  gave  the  command  of  his  heavy-armed  troops  to  He- 
phaellion,  and  ordered  him  to  march  directly  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  while  in  the  mean  time  a  fleet  was  equipped 
for  carrying  the  king  and  the  troops  he  retained  with  him 
down  to  the  ocean. 

Thus  ended  the  exploits  of  Alexander ;  the  greateft  con¬ 
queror  that  ever  the  world  faw,  at  lealt  with  relpeft  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  conquefis.  In  twelve  years  time  he  had 
brought  under  his  fubjeiftion  Egypt,  Libya,  Afia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Paleftine,  Babylonia,  Perfia,  with  part  of 
India  and  Tartary.  Still,  however,  he  meditated  greater 
things.  He  had  now  got  a  great  tafle  in  maritime  affairs  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  planned  a  voyage  to  the  coafls  of  Ara¬ 
bia  and  Ethiopia,  and  thence  round  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa  to  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  great  certainty  ;  though  that  he  intended  to  fubdue 
I  the 
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the  Carthaginians  atid  Italians,  is  more  than  probable. 
All  thefe  defigns,  however,  were  fruitrated  by  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Babylon  in  3S3  B.  C.  He  is  faid  to 
have  received  feveral  warnings  of  his  approaching  fate, 
and  to  have  been  advifed  to  avoid  that  city  ;  which  advice 
he  either  defpifed  or  could  not  follow.  He  died  of  a  fever 
after  eight  days’  illnefs,  without  naming  any  fucceflor  ; 
having  only  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and  left  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  he  faid,  “to  the  molt  worthy,” 

The  character  of  this  great  prince  has  been  varioufly  re¬ 
presented  ;  but  molt  hiltorians  feem  to  have  looked  upon 
him  rather  as  an  illuftrioufe  madman  than  one  upon  whom 
the  epithet  of  Great  could  be  properly  bellowed.  From  a 
careful  obfervation  of  his  cohduCl,  however,  it  mult  ap¬ 
pear,  that  he  pofleffed  not  only  a  capacity  to  plan,  but 
like  wife  to  execute,  the  greatell  enterprises  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  in'to  the  mind  of  any  of  the  human  race.  From 
w  hatever  caufe  the  notion  originated,  it  is  plain  that  he 
imagined  himfelf  a  divine  perfon,  and  born  to  lubdue  the 
whole  world  ;  and,  extravagant  and  impracticable  as  this 
fcheme  may  appear  at  prfefent,  it  cannot  at  all  be  looked 
upon  in  the  fame  light  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
Greeks  were  in  his  time  the  moll  powerful  people  in  the 
world  in  refpeCl  to  their  fklll  in  the  military  art,  and  the 
Perfians  were  the  molt  powerful  with  refpeCl  to  wealth  and 
numbers.  The  only  other  powerful  people  in  the  world 
were  the  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  and  Italian  nations.  From 
a  long  feries  of  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on 
in  Sicily,  it  appeared  that  they  were  by  no  means  capable 
of  contending  with  the  Greeks-,  even  when  they  had  an 
immenfe  fuperiority  of  numbers  ;  much  lefs  then  could 
they  have  fuflained  an  attack  from  the  whole  power  of 
Greece  and  Afia  united.  The  Gauls.and  Italians  were 
indeed  very  brave,  and  of  a  martial  dilpofition  ;  but  they 
were  barbarous,  and  could  not  have  refilled  armies  well 
difciplined  and  under  the  command  of  fuch  a  Ikilful  leader 
as  Alexander.  Even  long  after  this  time,  it  appeared  that 
the  Romans  themfelves  could  not  have  refilled  the  Greeks-; 
fince  Regulus,  after  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians  and 
reduced  them  to  the  utmoll  diflrefs,  was  totally  unable  to 
refill  a  Carthaginian  army  commanded  by  a  Greek  gene¬ 
ral,  and  guided  by  Greek  difcipline. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fcheme  of  Alexander  cannot 
by  any  means  be  accounted  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  one 
w  ho  projects  great  things  without  judgment  or  means  to 
execute  them.  If  we  confider  from  his  aflions  the  end 
Which  moll  probably  be  had  in  view,  could  his  fcheme 
have  been  accoroplilhed,  we  (hall  Snd  it  not  only  the 
greatell  but  the  belt  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined.  He 
did  not  conquer  to  deltroy,  enllave,  or  opprefs  ;  but  to 
civilize  and  unite  the  whole  world  as  one  nation.  No 
fooner  was  a  province  conquered,  than  he  took  care  of  it 
as  if  it  had  been  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  He  al¬ 
lowed  not  his  foldiers  to  opprefs  and  plunderthe  Perfians, 
■which  they  were  very  much  inclined  to  do  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  giving  into  the  oriental  culloms  himfelf,  he 
ftrove  to*  extinguilh  that  inveterate  hatred  which  had  fo 
lon°-  fubfilted  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  Scythian 
countries  which  he  lubdued,  he  purfued  the  fame  excel¬ 
lent  plan.  His 'courage  and  military  Ikill,  in  which  he 
never  was  excelled,  were  difplayed,  not  with  a  view  to 
rapine  or  defultory  conquell,  but  to  civilize  and  induce 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  to  employ  themfelves  in  a  more 
proper  way  of  life.  “  Midll  the  hardships  of  a  military 
life  (fays  Dr.  Gillies),  obftinate  fieges,  bloody  battles, 
and  dear-bought  viClories,  he  ftill  relpeCled  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  praClifed  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  the  rigours  of  defpotifm  were  foftened  ;  arts  and 
induflry  encouraged  ;  and  the  proudefl  Macedonian  go¬ 
vernors  compelled,  by  the  authority  and  example  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  to  oblerve  the  rules  of  jultice  towards  their  meanell 
fubjeCls.  To  bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 
.plains,  he  founded  cities  and  eltablifhed  colonies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xaxartes  and  Oxus  5  and  thole  dellruClive 
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campaigns,  ufually  aferibed  to  his  refliefs  aClivity  and 
blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the  difeernment  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  man  not  only  eflential  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
conquelts  which  he  had  already  made,  but  neceffary  for 
the  more  remote  and  fplendid  expeditions  which  he  (till 
purpofed  to  undertake,  and  which  he  performed  with  lin¬ 
gular  boldnefs  and  unexampled  fuccefs-. 

“  From  the  firlf  years  of  his  reign  he  experienced  the 
crimes  of  difaffeClion  and  treachery,  which  multiplied 
and  became  more  dangerous  with  the  extent  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  and  the  difficulty  to  govern  them.  Several  of  his' 
lieutenants  early  afpired  at  independence  ;  others  formed 
confpiracies  againfl  the  life  of  their  mafter.  The  firlt  cri¬ 
minals  were  treated  with  a  lenity  becoming  the  generous 
fpirit  of  Alexander;  but,  when  Phiiotas  the  foil  of  Par- 
nienio,  and  even  Parmenio  himfelf,  afforded  reafon  to  fuf- 
peCt  their  fidelity;  when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
according  to  the  inftitution  of  Philip,  guarded  the  royal 
pavilion,  prepared  to  murder  their  iovereign  ;  he  found 
it  neceffary  todepart  from  his  lenient  fyftem,  and  to  hold 
with  a  firmer  hand  the  reins  of  government.  Elated  by 
unexampled  profperity,  and  the  fubmiflive  reverence  of 
vanquifhed  nations,  his  loftinefs  difguffed  the  pride  of  his 
European  troops,  particularly  the  Macedonian  nobles, 
who  had  been  accultomed  to  regard  themfelves  rather  as 
his  companions  than  his  fubjeCls.  The  pretenfions  which 
found  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to  maintain,  of 
being  treated  with  thofe  externa'l  honours  ever  claimed  by 
the  monarchs  of  the  Eafl,  highly  offended  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  who  deemed  it  impious  to  prof- 
trate  the  body  or  bend  the  knee  to  any  mortal  Iovereign. 
Yet,  had  he  remitted  formalities  confecrated  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ages,  he  muff:  infenfibly  have  loll  the  refpeCl  of  his 
Afiatic  fubjeCls.  With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  difeordant 
principles  of  the  victors  and  vanquifhed,  he  aftedled  an 
immediate  defeent  from  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  a  claim  liberally 
admitted  by  the  avarice  or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priefts  ;  and 
which,  he  had  reafon  to  expert,  could  not  be  very  oblti- 
nately  denied  by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Mace¬ 
donians ;  who  univerfally  acknowledged  that  Philip,  his 
reputed  father,  was  remotely  defeended  from  the  Grecian 
Jupiter.  But  the  fuccefs  of  this  defign,  which  might 
have  entitled  him,  as  fon  of  Jupiter,  to  the  fame  obeifance 
from  the  Greeks  which  the  barbarians  readily  paid  him  as 
monarch  of  the  Eafl,  was  counteracted,  at  firlt  by  the  fe- 
cret  difplealure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  feveral  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Alexander  tend  to  extricate  him  from  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  With  his  friends  he  maintained  that  equal  inter- 
courle  of  vifits  and  entertainments  which  characterized 
the  Macedonian  manners;  indulged  the  liberal  flow  of 
unguarded  converfation  ;  and  often  exceeded  that  in¬ 
temperance  in  wine  which  difgraced  his  age  and  coun¬ 
try.” 

We  (hall  conclude  this  character  of  Alexander  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  had  in  view,  and  undoubtedly  muff  have 
accomplilhed,  the  fovereignty  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  of 
the  land.  The  violent  refinance  made  by  the  Tyrians 
had  (hown  him  the  ftrength  of  a  commercial  nation  ;  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  dominions 
by  commerce,  that  he  equipped  the  fleet  on  the  Indus, 
and  wifhed  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  India  by 
fea  as  well  as  by  land.  “  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
former  of  thefe  objects  (fays  Dr.  Robertibn)  that  he  exa¬ 
mined  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  with  fo  much  atten¬ 
tion.  With  the  lame  view,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  in 
perfon  furveyed  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  gave  directions  to  remove  the  cataraCls  or  dams  with 
which  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Perfia,  induced  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  precept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them  to 
guard  with  the  utmoll  care  againll  defiling  any  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  had  conlti'iiCted  near  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers, 
in  order  to  (hut  out  their  fubjeCls  from  any  accefs  to  the 
ocean.  By  opening  the  navigation  in  this  manner,  he  pro- 
poled,  that  the  valuable  commodities  of  India  Ihould  be 
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Conveyed  from  the  Perfian  gulf  into  the  interior  parts  of 
his  Afiatic  dominions,  while  by  the  Arabian  gulf  they 
fhould  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  diftributed  to  the 
reft  of  the  world. 

“Grand  and  extenfive  as  thefe  fchemes  were,  the  pre¬ 
cautions  employed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution,  were  fo  various  and  fo  proper, 
that  Alexander  had  good  reafon  to  entertain  fanguine 
hopes  of  their  proving  fuccefsful.  At  the  time  when  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  his  foldiers  obliged  him  to  relinquifli 
«.  his  operations  in  India,  he  was.  not  thirty  years  of  age 
complete.  At  this  enterprifing  period  of  life,  a  prince  of 
a  fpirit  fo  aftive,  perfevering,  and  indefatigable,  muft 
have  foon  found  means  to  refume  a  favourite  meafure  on 
which  he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he  had  invaded  India 
a  fecond  time,  he  would  not,  as  formerly,  have  been 
obliged  to  force  his  way  through  hoftile  and  unexplored 
regions,  oppofed  at  every  ftep  by  nations  and  tribes  of 
barbarians  whofe  names  had  never  reached  Greece.  All 
Afia,  from  the  lhores  of  the  Ionian  fea  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphafis,  would  then  have  been  fubjeft  to  his  domi¬ 
nion  ;  and  through  that  immenfe  ftretch  of  country  he  had 
cftablifhed  fuch  a  chain  of  cities  or  fortified  ftations,  that 
his  armies  might  have  continued  their  march  with  fafety, 
and  have  found  a  regular  fucceflion  of  magazines  provided 
for  their  fubfiftence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  bring  into  the  field  forces  fufficient  to  have  achieved 
the  conqueft  of  a  country  fo  populous  and  extenfive  as 
India.  Having  armed  and  difciplined  his  fubjects  in  the 
eaft  like  Europeans,  they  would  have  been  ambitious  to 
•imitate  and  to  equal  their  inftruftors;  and  Alexander 
might  have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  his  fcanty  domains 
in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  from  the  vaft  regions  of 
Afia,  which  in  every  age  has  covered  the  earth,  and  afto- 
nifhed  mankind,  with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at  the 
head  of  fuch  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  con¬ 
fines  of  India,  he  might  have  entered  it  under  circum- 
ftances  very  different  from  thofe  in  his  firft  expedition. 
He  had  fecured  a  firm  footing  there,  partly  by  means  of 
the  garrifons  which  he  left  in  the  three  cities  which  he  had 
built  and  fortified,  and  partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles 
and  Porus.  Thefe  two  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexan¬ 
der’s  humanity  and  beneficence,  which,  as  they  were  vir¬ 
tues  feldom  difplayed  in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on 
war,  excited  of  courfe  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and 
gratitude,  had  continued  fteady  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Macedonians.  Reinforced  by  their  troops,  and -guided  by 
their  information  as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he 
had  acquired  in  his  former  campaigns,  Alexander  muft 
have  made  rapid  progrefs  in  a  country  where  every  in¬ 
vader  from  his  time  to  the  prefent  age  has  proved  fuccefsful. 

“  But  this  and  all  his  other  fplendid  fchemes  were  ter¬ 
minated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  confequence 
of  that,  however,  events  took  place  which  illuftrate  and 
confirm  tl\e  juftnefs  of  the  preceding  fpeculations  and 
conjectures,  by  evidence  the  molt  ftrikingand  fatisfaftory. 
When  that  great  empire,  which  the  fuperior  genius  of 
Alexander  had  kept  united  and  in  fubjeCtion,  no  longer 
felt  his  fuperintending  controul,  it  broke  into  pieces,  and 
its  various  provinces  were  feized  by  his  principal  officers, 
and  parcelled  out  among  them.  From  ambition,  emula¬ 
tion,  and  perfonal  animofity,  they  foon  turned  their  arms 
againft  one  another  ;  and,  as  feveral  of  the  leaders  were 
equally  eminent  for  political  abilities  and  for  military 
ikill,  the  conteft  was  maintained  long,  and  carried  on  with 
frequent  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  Atnidft  the  various  con- 
vulfions  and  revolutions  which  thefe  occafioned,  it  was 
found  that  the  meafuresof  Alexander  for  the  prefervation 
of  his  conquefts  had  been  concerted  with  fuch  fagacity, 
that,  upon  the  final  reftoration  of  tranquillity,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  dominion  continued  to  be  eftabliftied  in  every  part 
of  Afia,  and  not  one  province  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke. 
Even  India,  the  mod  remote  of  Alexander’s  conquefts, 
.quietly  fubtnitted  to  Python  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  af- 
•.terwards  to  Seleucus,  who  fucceffively  obtained  dominion 
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over  that  part  of  Afia.  Porus  and  Taxiles,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  neither  declined  fub- 
million  to  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians  nor  made  any 
attempt  to  recover  independence.’’ 

With  the  death  of  Alexander  fell  alfo  the  glory  of  the 
Macedonians;  who  very  foon  relapfed  into  a  lituation  as 
bad,  or  vvorfe,  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before 
the  reign  of  Philip.  This  was  occafioned  principally  by 
his  not  having  diltinCtly  named  a  fucceffor,  and  having  no 
child  of  his  own  come  to  the  years  of  difcretion  to  whom 
the  kingdom  might  feem  naturally  to  belong.  The  am¬ 
bition  and  jealoufy  of  his  mother  Olympias,  his  queen 
Roxana,  and  efpecially  of  the  great  commanders  of  his 
army,  not  only  prevented  a  fucceffor  from  being  ever 
named,  but  occafioned  the  death  of  every  perfon,  whether 
male  or  female,  who  was  in  the  leaft  related  to  Alexander. 
To  have  a  juft  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe  difturbances, 
it  is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place  to  underftand  the  fituation 
of  the  Macedonian  affairs  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death. 

When  Alexander  fet  out  for  Afia,  he  left  Antipater,  as 
we  formerly  obferved,  in  Macedon,  to  prevent  any  dif¬ 
turbances  that  might  arife  either  there  or  in  Greece.  The 
Greeks,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  bore  the 
fuperiority  which  he  exercifed  over  them  with  great  im¬ 
patience ;  and,  though  nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than 
the  government  of  Antipater,  yet  he  was  exceedingly- 
hated,  becaufe  he  obliged  them  to  be  quiet.  One  of  the 
laft  actions  of  Alexander’s  life  fet  all  Greece  in  a  flame. 
He  had,  by  an  edi£t,  directed  all  the  cities  of  Greece  to 
recal  their  exiles;  which  edift,  when  it  was  publilhed  at 
the  Olympic  games,  created  much  confufion.  Many  of 
the  cities  were  afraid,  that,  when  the  exiles  returned,  they 
would  change  the  government  ;  moft  of  them  doubted 
their  own  fafety  if  the  edift  took  place  ;  and  all  of  them 
held  this  peremptory  decree  to  be  a  total  abolition  of  their 
liberty.  No  fooner  therefore  did  the  news  of  Alexander’s 
death  arrive,  than  they  prepared  for  war. 

In  Afia  the  ftate  of  things  was  not  much  better  ;  not 
indeed  through  any  inclination  of  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  to  revolt,  but  through  diffenfions  among  the  com¬ 
manders.  In  the  general  council,  which  was  called  foon 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  after  much  confufion  and 
altercation,  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  or  rather  commanded  by 
the  foldiers,  that  Aridasus  the  brother  of  Alexander,  who 
had  always  accompanied  the  king,  and  had  been  wont  to 
facrifice  with  him,  fliould  affume  the  fovereignty.  This 
Aridasus  was  a  man  of  very  flender  parts  and  judgment, 
not  naturally,  but  by  the  wicked  practices  of  Olympias,, 
who  had  given  him  poifonous  draughts  in  his  infancy,  left 
he  ffiould  ftand  in  the  way  of  her  fon  Alexander  or  any 
of  his  family  ;  and,  for  this  or  fome  other  reafon,  Per- 
diccas,  Ptolemy,  and  moft  of  the  great  officers,  refentecl 
his  promotion  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  quitted  the  afi- 
l'embly,  and  even  the  city.  However,  Meleag;er,  at  the 
head  of  the  phalanx,  vigoroufly  fupported  their  firft  refo- 
lution,  and  threatened  loudly  to  filed  the  blood  of  thofe 
who  affeCted  to  rule  over  their  equals,  and  to  affume  a 
kingdom  which  no  way  belonged  to  them.  Aridasus  was 
accordingly  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  had  the  arms  of  Alex¬ 
ander  put  upon  him,  and  was  faluted  by  the  name  of 
Philip ,  to  render  him  more  popular.  Thus  were  two 
parties  formed,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Meleager  and 
Perdiccas ;  both  of  them  pretending  vaft  concern  for  the 
public  good,  yet,  at  bottom,  defiring  nothing  more  than 
their  own  advantage.  Perdiccas  was  a  man  of  high  birth, 
and  had  a  fupreme  command  in  the  army  ;  was  much  in 
favour  with  Alexander,  and  one  in  whom  the  nobility 
had  put  great  confidence.  Meleager  had  become  formida¬ 
ble  by  having  the  phalanx  on  his  fide,  and  having  the  no¬ 
minal  king  entirely  in  his  power;  for  Aridasus,  or  Philip, 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  whatever  he  thought  proper  ; 
and  publicly  declared,  that  whatever  he  did  was  by  the 
advice  of  Meleager;  fo  that  he  made  his  minirter  account¬ 
able  for  his  own  fchemes,  and  no- way  endangered  himfelf. 
The  Macedonians  alfo,  befules  their  regard  for  the  de= 
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ceafed  king,  foon  began  to  entertain  a  perfonal  love  for 
Philip  on  account  of  his  moderation. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the 
favours  which  Alexander  had  conferred  upon  his  officers, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  ferved  him  during 
his  life,  only  two  of  them  were  attached  to  the  interefts 
of  his  family  after  his  death.  Thefe  were  Antipater,  and 
Eumenes  the  Cardian,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  fecre- 
tary.  Antipater,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  embroiled 
with  the  Greeks,  and  could  not  affift  the  royal  family  who 
were  in  Afia  ;  and  Eumenes  had  not  as  yet  fufficient  in¬ 
tereft  to  form  a  party  in  their  favour.  In  a  fliort  time, 
however,  Perdiccas  prevailed  againft  Meleager,  and  got 
him  murdered  ;  by  which  means  the  lupreme  power  for  a 
time  fell  into  his  hands.  His  firft  ftep,  in  confequence  of 
this  power,  was  to  diltribute  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
among  the  commanders  in  the  following  manner,  in  order 
to  prevent  competitors,  and  to  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  the 
principal  commanders  of  the  army.  Aridteus,  and  the 
ion  of  Roxana,  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  were  to 
enjoy  the  regal  authority.  Antipater  had  the  government 
of  the  European  provinces.  Craterus  had  the  title  of 
proteElor.  Perdiccas  was  general  of  the  houfehold  troops 
in  the  room  of  Hephseftion.  Ptolemy  the  foil  of  Lagus 
had  Egypt,  Libya,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders 
upon  Egypt.  Cleomenes,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
whom  Alexander  had  made  receiver-general  in  Egypt, 
became  Ptolemy’s  deputy.  Leomedon  had  Syria  ;  Phi- 
lotas,  Cilicia  ;  Python,  Media ;  Eumenes,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  all  the  country  bordering  ontheEuxine 
fea,  as  far  as  Trapezus  ;  but  thefe  were  not  yet  conquered, 
fo  that  he  was  a  governor  without  a  province.  Antigonus 
had  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  Major ;  Caffander, 
Caria  ;  Menander,  Lydia  ;  Leonatus,  Phrygia  on  the  Hel- 
lefpont. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  Alexander’s  will,  but  Alex¬ 
ander  himfelf,  was  fo  much  negle&ed,  that  his  body  was 
allowed  to  remain  feven  days  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  it,  or  any  orders  given  for  its  being  embalmed.  The 
only  will  he  left  was  a  fhort  memorandum  of  fix  things 
he  would  have  done. — i.  The  building  of  a  fleet  of  1000 
flout  galleys,  to  be  made  ufe  of  againlt  the  Carthaginians 
and  other  nations  who  ffiould  oppofe  the  reduction  of  the 
fea-coafts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  with  all  the  adjacent  iflands 
as  far  as  Sicily.  2.  A  large  and  regular  highway  to  be 
made  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Ceuta  and  Tan¬ 
gier.  3.  Six  temples  of  extraordinary  magnificence  to  be 
erefted  at  the  expenfe  of  1500  talents  each.  4.  Caftles, 
arfenals,  havens,  and  yards  for  building  {flips,  to  be  fet¬ 
tled  in  proper  places  throughout  his  empire.  5.  Several 
new  cities  to  be  built  in  Europe  and  Afia  ;  thole  in  Afia 
to  be  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Europe,  and  thofe  in 
Europe  to  be  filled  with  Afiatics  ;  that,  by  blending  their 
people  and  their  manners,  that  hereditary  antipathy  might 
be  eradicated  which  had  hitherto  fublifted  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  continents.  6.  Laftly,  he  had 
projected  the  building  of  a  pyramid,  equal  in  bulk  and 
beauty  to  the  biggeft  in  Egypt,  in  honour  of  his  father 
Philip.  All  thefe  defigns,  under  pretence  of  their  being 
expenfive,  were  referred  to  a  council  of  Macedonians,  to 
be  held  nobody  knew  when  or  where. 

The  government,  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Perdiccas 
and  Roxana,  grew  quickly  very  cruel  and  diftafteful. 
The  queen  lent  for  Statira  and  Drypetis  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Darius,  one  of  whom  had  been  married  to  Alex¬ 
ander  and  the  other  to  Hephacftion ;  and,  as  foon  as  they 
arrived  at  Babylon,  flie  caufed  them  both  to  be  murdered, 
that  no  fon  of  Alexander  by  ally  other  woman,  or  of  He- 
phadtion,  might  give  any  trouble  to  her  or  her  fon  Alex¬ 
ander.  Sifygainbis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  no  fooner 
heard  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  dead,  than  file  laid 
violent  hands  on  herfelf,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  were  about  to  enfue. 

War  was  firff  declared  in  Greece  againft  Antipater  in 
the  year  321  B.C.  Through  the  treachery  of  the  Thefla-- 


lians,  that  general  was  defeated,  with  the  army  be  had 
under  his  own  command.  Leonatus  was  therefore  fent 
from  Afia,  with  a  very  confiderable  army,  to  his  affittance  ; 
but  both  were  overthrown  with  great  lofs  by  the  confede¬ 
rates,  and  Leonatus  himfelf^vas  killed.  In  a  fhort  time, 
however,  Craterus  arrived  in  Greece  with  a  great  army, 
the  command  of  which  he  refigned  to  Antipater.  The 
army  of  the  confederates  amounted  to  25,000  foot  and 
3000  horfe ;  but  Antipater  commanded  no  fewer  than 
40,000  foot,  3000  archers,  and  5000  horfe.  In  fuch  an 
unequal  conteft,  therefore,  the  Greeks  were  defeated,  and 
forced  to  fue  for  peace;  which  they  did  not  obtain  but  on 
condition  of  their  receiving  Macedonian  garrifons  into 
feveral  of  their  cities.  At  Athens  alfo  the  democratic  go¬ 
vernment  was  abrogated;  and  fuch  a  dreadful  puniffiment 
did  this  feeni  to  the  Athenians,  that  22,000  of  them  left 
their  country,  and  retired  into  Macedon. 

While  thefe  things  were  doing  in  Greece,  difturbances 
began  alfo  to  arife  in  Afia  and  in  Thrace.  The  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  were  difperfed  through  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Afia,  defpairing  of  ever  being  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  home  by  fair  means,  determined  to  attempt  it  by 
force.  For  this  purpofe,  they  aflembled  to  the  number 
of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe  ;  but  were  all  cut  off  to  a 
man  by  the  Macedonians.  In  Thrace,  Lyfimachus  was 
attacked  by  one  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  that  country  who 
claimed  the  dominions  of  his  anceftors,  and  had  raifed  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000  horfe.  But,  though  the 
Macedonian  commander  was  forced  to  engage  this  army 
with  no  more  than  4000  foot  and  2000  horle,  yet  he  kept 
the  field  of  battle,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  Perdiccas,  in  the  mean  time,  by  pretending 
friendffiip  to  the  royal  family,  had  gained  over  Eumenes 
entirely  to  his  intereft ;  and  at  laft  put  him  in  poffeffion  of 
the  province  of  Cappadocia  by  the  defeat  of  Ariarathes 
king  of  that  country,  whom  he  afterwards  cruelly  caufed 
to  be  crucified.  His  ambition,  however,  now  began  to 
lead  him  into  difficulties.  At  the  firft  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  Perdiccas,  to  ftrengthen  his  own  authority,  had 
propofed  to  marry  Nictea  the  daughter  of  Antipater  ;  and 
fo  well  was  this  propofal  relilhed,  that  her  brethren  Iolias 
and  Archias  conduced  her  to  him,  in  order  to  be  prefenc 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  But  Perdiccas  now  had 
other  things  in  view.  He  had  been  folicited  by  Olympias 
to  marry  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  and  who  then  refided  at  Sardis  in  Lydia. 
Eumenes  promoted  this  match  to  theutmoft  of  his  pow  er, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  his  perfuafions  had  fuch  an  eft'eft  on  Perdic¬ 
cas,  that  he  was  fent  to  Sardis  to  compliment  Cleopatra, 
and  to  carry  prefents  to  her  in  name  of  her  new  lover. 
In  the  abl'ence  of  Eumenes,  however,  Alcetas,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  perfuaded  him  to  marry  Nicasa ;  but,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  his  ambition,  he  refolved  to  divorce  her  im¬ 
mediately  after  marriage,  and  marry  Cleopatra.  By  this 
laft  marriage,  he  hoped  to  have  a  pretence  for  altering  the 
government  of  Macedon  ;  and,  as  a  neceflary  meafure  pre¬ 
parative  to  thefe,  he  entered  into  contrivances  for  deftroy- 
ing  Antigonus.  Unfortunately  for  himfelf,  however,  he 
ruined  all  his  fchemes  by  his  own  jealoufy  and  precipitate 
cruelty.  Cynane,  the  daughter  of  Philip  by  his  fecond 
wife,  had  brought  her  daughter  named  Adda,  and  who 
was  afterwards  named  Eurydice,  to  court,  in  hopes  that 
king  Aridasus  might  marry  her.  Againft  Cynane,  PeF- 
diccas,  from  fome  political  motives,  conceived  fuch  a  ha¬ 
tred,  that  he  caufed  her  to  be  murdered.  This  raifed  a 
commotion  in  the  army;  which  frightened  Perdiccas  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  now  promoted  the  match  between 
Aridaeus  and  Eurydice,  to  prevent  which  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  mother  of  the  young  princels.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Antigonus,  knowing  the  defigns  of  Perdiccas 
againft  himfelf,  fled  with  his  Ion  Demetrius  to  Greece, 
there  to  take  flielter  under  the  protection  of  Antipater  and 
Craterus,  whom  he  informed  of  the  ambition  and  cruelty 
of  the  regent. 
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A  civil  war  was  now  kindled.  Antipater,  Craterus, 
Neoprolemus,  and  Antigonus,  were  combined  againft  Per- 
diccas  ;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  empire  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  Eumenes,  the  raoft  able  general,  as  well  as  the 
moft  virtuous  of  all  the  commanders,  was  on  the  fide  of 
Perdiccas,  becaufe  he  believed  him  to  be  in  the  intereft  of 
Alexander’s  family.  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  re¬ 
mained  in  quiet  pofteffion  of  Egypt ;  but  without  the  leaft 
intention  of  owning  any  perfon  for  his  fuperior  :  however, 
he  alfo  acceded  to  the  league  formed  againft  Perdiccas; 
and  thus  the  only  perfon  in  the  whole  empire  who  con- 
iulted  the  intereft  of  the  royal  family  was  Eumenes. 

It  was  now'  thought  proper  to  bury  the  body  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  which  had  been  kept  for  two  years,  during  all 
which  time  preparations  had  been  making  for  it.  Ari- 
daeus,  to  whofe  care  it  was  committed,  fet  out  from  Ba¬ 
bylon  for  Damafcus,  in  order  to  carry  the  king’s  body  to 
Egypt.  This  was  fore  againft  the  will  of  Perdiccas  5  for 
it  feems  there  was  a  fuperltitious  report,  that  wherever  the 
body  of  Alexander  was  laid,  that  country  Ihould  flourifh 
moft.  Perdiccas,  therefore,  out  of  regard  to  his  native 
foil,  would  have  conveyed  it  to  the  royal  fepulchres  in 
Macedon  ;  but  Aridseus,  pleading  the  late  king’s  exprefs 
direftion,  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  Egypt,  from 
thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aminon. 

>»The  funeral  was  accordingly  conducted  with  all  imagin¬ 
able  magnificence.  Ptolemy  came  to  meet  the  body  as  far 
as  Syria;  but,  inftead  of  burying  it  in  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  Ammon,  erected  a  ftately  temple  for  it  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria;  and,  by  the  relpeft  he  flowed  for  his  dead 
matter,  induced  many  of  the  Macedonian  veterans  to 
join  him,  and  who  were  afterwards  of  the  greateft  fervice 
to  hint. 

No  fooner  was  the  funeral  over,  than  both  the  parties 
above  mentioned  fell  to  blows.  Perdiccas  marched  againft 
Ptolemy  ;  but  was  {lain  by  his  own  men,  who,  after  the 
death  of  their  general,  fubmitted  to  his  antagonift  ;  and 
thus  Eumenes  was  left  alone  to  contend  againft  all  the 
other  generals  who  had  ferved  under  Alexander.  In  this 
conteft,  however,  he  would  by  no  means  have  been  over¬ 
matched,  had  his  foldiers  been  attached  to  him  ;  but,  as 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  ferve  under  thofe  very  ge¬ 
nerals  againft  whom  they  were  now  to  fight,  they  were  on 
all  occafions  ready  to  betray  and  deleft  Eumenes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  defeated  and  killed  Neoptolemus  and  Craterus  ; 
but  then  found  himfelf  obliged  to  contend  with  Antipater 
and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  now  appointed  protector 
of  the  kings,  with  fovereign  power  ;  and  Eumenes  was 
declared  a  public  enemy.  A  new  divifion  of  Alexander’s 
empire  took  place.  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
were  given  to  Ptolemy,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  taken 
from  him.  Syria  was  confirmed  to  Leomedon.  Philoxe- 
nus  had  Cilicia.  Mesopotamia  and  Arbelitus  were  given 
to  Amphimachus.  Babylon  was  bellowed  on  Seleucus. 
Sufiana  fell  to  Antigenes,  who  commanded  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  Argyrafpida,  or  Silver  Shields,  becaufe  he  was  the  firft 
who  oppofed  Perdiccas.  Peuceftes  held  Perfia.  Tlepo- 
lemus  had  Caramania.  Python  had  Media  as  far  as  the 
Cafpian  ftraits.  Stafander  had  Aria  and  Drangia jfePhilip, 
Parthia;  Stafonor,  Badtria  and  Sogdia;  Sybirtius,  Ara- 
copa ;  Oxyartes,  the  father  of  Roxana,  Parapomifis. 
Another  Python  had  the  country  between  this  province 
and  India.  Porus  ar.d  Taxiles  held  what  Alexander  had 
given  them,  becaufe  they  would  not  part  with  any  of  their 
dominions.  Cappadocia  was  afligned  to  Nicanor.  Phry¬ 
gia  Major,  Lycaonia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  jwere  given 
to  Antigonus;  Caria  to  Caffander,  Lydia  to  Clytus,  Phry¬ 
gia  the  Lefs  to  Aridseus.  Callander  was  appointed  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  horfe ;  while  the  command  of  the  houfehold 
troops  was  given  to  Antigonus,  with  orders  to  profecute 
the  war  againft  Eumenes.  Antipater,  having  thus  fettled 
every  thing  as  well  as  he  could,  returned  to  Macedon  with 
the  two  kings,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  countrymen,  having 
left  his  foil  Caffander  to  be  a  check  upon  Antigonus  in 
Alia. 
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Antipater  had  not  long  been  returned  to  Macedon, 
when  he  died  ;  and  the  laft  action  of  his  life  completed 
the  ruin  of  Alexander’s  family.  Out  of  a  view  to  the 
public  good,  he  had  appointed  Polyfperchon,  the  eldeft 
of  Alexander’s  captains  at  hand,  to  be  prolecior,  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  Macedon.  This  failed  not  to  difguft  his  Ion 
Callander,  who  thought  he  had  a  natural  right  to  thefe 
offices,  and  of  courfe  kindled  a  new  civil  war  in  Macedon. 
This  was  indeed  highly  promoted  by  the  firft  actions  of 
the  protestor.  He  began  with  attempting  to  remove  ai! 
the  governors  appointed  in  Greece  by  Antipater,  and  to 
reltore  democracy  wherever  it  had  been  abolilhed.  The 
immediate  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  people  re- 
fufed  to  obey  their  magiftrates  ;  the  governors  ref u fed  to 
refign  their  places,  and  applied  for  afiiftance  to  Caffander. 
Polyfperchoil  alfo  had  the  imprudence  to  recal  Olympias 
from  Epirus,  and  allow  her  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration  ; 
which  Antipater,  and  even  Alexander  himfelf,  had  al¬ 
ways  refufed  her.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
Caffander  in  vaded  Greece,  where  he  prevailed  againft  Po¬ 
lyfperchon  :  Olympias  returned  to  Macedon,  where  Ihe 
cruelly  murdered  Aridteus  and  his  wife  Eurydice  ;  lhe 
herfelf  was  put  to  death  by  Caffander,  who  afterwards 
caufed  Roxana  and  her  fon  to  be  murdered,  and  Polyfper¬ 
chon,  being  driven  into  Etolia,  firft  raifed  to  the  crown 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Alexander  by  the  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  then  by  the  inftigation  of  Caffander  murdered  him  5 
by  which  means  the  line  of  Alexander  the  Great  became 
totally  extin£l. 

Caffander,  having  thus  deftroyed  all  the  royal  family, 
affumed  the  regal  title,  as  he  had  for  fixteen  years  before 
had  cull  the  power.  He  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of  Mace- 
don  only  three  years;  after  which  he  died,  about  298  B.C. 
By  Theflalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
he  left  three  fons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander. 
Philip  fucceeded  him,  but  loon  after  died  of  a  confump- 
tion.  A  conteft  immediately  began  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Antipater  and  Alexander.  Antipater  feized  the 
kingdom;  and,  to  fecure  himfelf  in  it,  murdered  his  mo¬ 
ther  Theflalonica,  if  not  with  his  own  hand,  at  leaft  the 
execrable  a£t  was  committed  in  his  prefence.  Alexander 
invited  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  (furnamed 
Poliorcetes,  or  the  Taker  of  Towns)  the  fon  of  Antigonus, 
to  affift  him  and  revenge  the  death  of  his  mother.  But, 
Pyrrhus  being  bought  off,  and  a  peace  concluded  between 
tire  brothers,  Demetrius,  finding  he  was  not  wanted,  re¬ 
turned  as  far  as  Lariffa,  whither  Alexander  accompanied 
him;  when  at  a  banquet  the  Macedonian  prince  was  bafely 
murdered  by  order  of  Demetrius,  whofe  only  excufe  was, 
that  the  other  was  meditating  the  fame  ftroke  againft  him. 
Indeed,  treachery  does  not  feem  to  have  been  habitually 
a  part  of  the  ctiarafler  of  Demetrius.  This  action  ftrangely 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Demetrius  to  the  throne  by 
the  Macedonians,  who  hated  Antipater,  thefurviving  foil 
of  Caffander,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his  mother.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  Phila,  wife  to  Demetrius,  was 
daughter  of  Caffander.  He  thus  again  became  a  powerful 
prince,  and  might  have  reigned  in  tranquillity,  had  not  his 
reltlefs  and  enterprifing  lpirit  led  him  to  new  projects 
againft  his  neighbours.  He  made  war  upon  the  Boeotians, 
and  took  Thebes,  which  afterwards  revolted,  when  he 
took  it  a  fecond  time.  •  He  invaded  Thrace,  ravaged  ..'‘Eto¬ 
lia,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Pyrrhus  king  or  Epirus. 
The  manners  of  this  martial  prince  formed  a  contraft  to 
his  own,  which  was  to  his  difad  vantage ;  and  the  oriental 
Hate  which  heaffefted  proved  oftenlive  to  his  Macedonian 
fubjefts.  He  was  (as  Plutarch  remarks)  quite  a  theatri¬ 
cal  king,  attempting  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders  by  the 
extraordinary  fplendour  of  hisdrefs,  and  affuming  an  arti¬ 
ficial  ftatelinefs  of  demeanour.  He  was  difficult  of  accefs, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  petitioners.  Of  this  con¬ 
tempt  he  one  day  gave  a  very  imprudent  fpecimen  ;  for, 
having  with  apparent  good  temper  received  a  number  of 
petitions,  which  he  put  into  the  Ikirt  of  his  robe,  when, 
lie  came  to  a  bridge  over  the  river  he  ffiook  them  ai!  into 
K  the 
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the  ftream.  Thus  his  people  gradually  loft  all  attach¬ 
ment  to  him. 

He  had  reigned  about  fix  years  in  Macedon,  when  he 
entertained  a  defign  of  recovering  all  the  dominions  which 
his  father  had  pofl'efled  in  Afia.  He  made  vaft  prepara¬ 
tions  of  land  and  fea  forces,  the  rumour  of  which  caufed 
a  league  againft  him  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyfima- 
chus.  They  likewife  inftigated  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Mace¬ 
don  on  one  fide,  while  Lylimachus  entered  it  on  another. 
He  now  found  the  evil  of  having  forfeited  the  affections 
of  his  fubjeCls;  for  upon  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  he  was 
defected  by  part  of  his  army,  while  the  reft  were  ready  to 
break  out  into  open  mutiny.  Quitting  therefore  his  royal 
robes,  he  filently  withdrew  from  his  tent,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  adverfaries.  His  wife  Phila,  unable  to 
bear  this  reverie  of  fortune  in  her  native  country,  took 
poifon.  Demetrius  himfelf  marched,  with  the  few  troops 
which  remained  faithful  to  him,  to  Thebes,  where  he  re¬ 
fumed  his  royalty.  Athens,  ever  changing  with  fortune, 
refufed  to  admit  him,  and  treated  him  with  infult ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  much  provoked,  that  he  laid  fiege  to  the  city. 
He  was,  however,  perfuaded  to  relinquilh  his  attempt; 
and  he  then  embarked  for  Lelfer  Afia,  with  the  purpofe 
of  recovering  Caria  and  Lydia.  He  married,  at  Miletus, 
a  hew  wife,  the  daughter  of  Eurydice,  Phila’s  lifter.  He 
took  Sardis,  and  was  joined  by  fome  of  the  troops  of  Ly- 
iimachus.  But  this  gleam  of  fuccefs  did  not  lalt  long. 
Agathocles,  the  fon  of  that  prince,  came  againft  him  with 
a  luperior  force;  and,  hovering  round  his  army,  reduced 
it  to  great  diftrefs  by  famine,  followed  by  peftilence.  In 
this  emergency  he  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  Seleucus,  re- 
quelling  a  fupply  for  his  neceffities.  Seleucus  firlt  afted 
as  generofity  dictated,  and  ordered  his  lieutenants  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  provifions,  and  treat  him  like  a  king.  But 
the  fufpicions  infufed  into  his  mind  by  his  prime-nhnilter, 
caufed  him  foon  to  alter  his  conduCt  towards  Demetrius, 
and  advance  againft  him  with  an  army.  The  unhappy 
prince,  enraged  and  defperate,  like  a  lion  in  the  toils,  burft 
through  his  furrounding  foes,  and  opened  himfelf  apaflage 
into  Syria,  where  he  obtained  various  fucceffes.  His  fol- 
diers,  always  victorious  under  his  command,  fervcd  him 
with  fidelity,  till  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  incapable  of  giving  orders  for  forty  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  found  his  army  greatly  diminilhed 
by  defertion.  By  a  fkilful  march,  however,  he  extricated 
himfelf  from  prefent  danger;  and  when  Seleucus,  follow¬ 
ing  him,  had  encamped  at  a  fhort  diftance,  Demetrius  gave 
him  fo  hot  an  alarm  in  a  furprife  by  night,  that  the  king, 
Itarting  to  arms,  exclaimed  to  his  attendants,  “  What  a 
terrible  wild  beaft  are  we  encountering  !”  Seleucus  foon 
after  gained  over  a  great  part  of  the  troops  of  Demetrius, 
who,  upon  this  defertion,  fled  to  the  woody  faltnefles  of 
mount  Amanus.  There,  finding  his  efcape  impolfible,  he 
was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  to  his  adverfary.  Seleucus 
firlt  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  treated  with  the  refpeCt  due 
to  a  king  and  a  relation  ;  but  at  length,  apprehending  left 
party  Ihould  be  raifed  in  his  favour,  he  confined  him  to  a 
cable  in  the  Syrian  Cherfonefus.  He  was  there  kept  under 
a  Itrong  guard,  but  otherwife  he  had  every  indulgence 
which  might  alleviate  his  captivity.  He  might  likewife 
feel  much  confolation  in  the  filial  affeCtion  of  his  fon,  An- 
tigonus  Gonatus,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  himfelf  as  a 
holtage  for  the  freedom  of  his  father.  Many  cities  and 
princes  alio  interceded  in  his  behalf ;  and  Seleucus  gave 
him  hopes  of  liberty  when  Antiochus  and  Stratonice 
Ihould  arrive.  Demetrius,  mean  time,  arnufed  himfelf 
with  hunting  and  exercile;  but  his  unquiet  mind  be¬ 
gan  to  prey  on  itfelf,  and  drove  him  to  difpel  care  by 
drinking  and  conviviality.  This  way  of  life  threw  him 
into  a  difeafe,  which,  after  three  years  of  captivity,  car¬ 
ried  him  off  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  His  allies  were 
conveyed  to  Greece;  and  were  met  at  fea  by  Antigonus 
with  his  whole  fleet,  who  celebrated  his  funeral  with 
every  circumltance  of  folemn  pomp  and  filial  forrow. 

Seleucus,  who  had  now  the  power  of  Macedon  in  his 
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hands,  was  foon  after  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  became  king  of  Macedon  about  280  B.  C.  The  new 
king  was  in  a  lhort  time  cut  oft,  with  his  whole  army,  by 
the  wandering  Gauls.  See  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  954. 

Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
became  king  of  Macedon  B.  C.  278.  He  was  diftinguilhed 
by  his  mildnefs  and  humanity.  When  belieging  Thebes 
under  his  father,  he  ventured  to  make  a  remonftrance 
very  unufual  for  a  prince,  on  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives  for 
fuch  an  obje<5t.  He  was  very  confpicuous  for  filial  piety; 
for,  when  his  father  was  made  prifoner  by  Seleucus,  he 
offered  himfelf  as  a  holtage  to  procure  his  liberty  ;  and, 
not  fucceeding,  he  wore  deep  mourning,  and  retufed  to 
partake  of  any  feftivities  while  his  father  remained  in  pri- 
fon.  He  was  heir  to  the  European  dominions  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  confiding  of  various  cities  in  Greece,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Macedon.  Of  the  laft  he  was  feveral  times  de¬ 
prived  and  re-poflefl'ed.  He  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  in¬ 
vaded  the  country,  but  was  foon  after  expelled  by  a  more 
formidable  foe,  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  When  that  prince 
was  killed  at  Argos,  Antigonus  exprefled  great  indigna¬ 
tion  againft  his  own  fon,  who  brought  him  Pyrrhus’s 
head  in  triumph  ;  and,  throwing  his  robe  over  it,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  body  to  be  fought,  and  treated  with  all  funeral 
honours.  He  likewife  uled  with  great  kindnefs  Helenus, 
the  fon  of  Pyrrhus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  held  Macedon  in  peace,  and 
conciliated  the  minds  of  the  people  to  him  and  his  family, 
fo  as  to  engage  their  attachment  to  all  his  defendants. 
One  of  the  leaft  honourable  tranfa&ions  of  his  life  was 
the  gaining  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  by  ftrata- 
gem,  which  fuccefs  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  of  joy  ;  and 
he  made  ufe  of  the  power  it  gave  him,  in  augmenting  his 
dominions  in  Greece,  and  lupporting  the  petty  tyrants 
againlt  the  free  liates.  His  fchemes  were  powerfully  op- 
pofed  by  the  Achasans  and  their  illultrious  chief  Aratus, 
who  at  length  recovered  Corinth  ;  but  Antigonus  was  fo 
little  inclined  to  war,  that  even  this  event  did  not  caufe 
him  to  change  the  courfe  of  his  artful  and  peaceable  po¬ 
licy.  He  died  above  the  age  of  fourfcore,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-four  years,  B.  C.  243 ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Demetrius  II. 

Demetrius  II.  had  in  early  youth  diffinguifiied  himfelf 
by  his  martial  activity,  and  had  even  recovered  the  king¬ 
dom  for  his  father,  when  he  was  driven  from  it  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  fon  of  Pyrrhus.  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  wars  with  the  barbarous  nations  on  bis  frontiers,  and 
with  the  Achseans  in  Greece.  He  died  B.  C.  232,  leaving 
an  infant  fon  Philip. 

Antigonus  Dofon,  his  brother,  however,  fucceeded  him 
on  the  throne,  and  married  his  widow.  He  was  a  prince 
in  high  reputation  for  juftice,  clemency,  and  affability; 
though  the  greater  readinefs  with  which  he  promifed  than 
performed,  is  faid  to  have  acquired  for  him  the  name  of 
Dofon ,  or  “  about  to  give.”  He  was  invited  into  Greece 
by  the  Achasans,  as  a  check  to  the  power  of  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta,  who  was  affifted  by  the  AStolians.  The 
citadel  of  Corinth  was  put  into  his  hands,  on  which  occa- 
fion  he  made  a  great  entertainment,  and  placed  near  him 
the  patriot  Aratus,  whom  circumftances  had  now  made  a 
friend  to  the  Macedonians.  He  fliowed  his  prudence  in 
withltanding  every  attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  bring  him  to 
an  engagement  in  the  ablence  of  a  great  part  of  his  army; 
but  he  afterwards  totally  defeated  him  at  Seilafia,  and  in 
confequence  took  the  hitherto-unconquered  city  of  Sparta, 
which  he  treated  with  great  lenity,  and  left  free.  Hence 
he  was  hallily  recalled  to  Macedon  by  the  intelligence  of 
its  invafion  by  the  Illyrians.  Staying  no  longer  than  to 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  Grecian  ffates  at  the  Ne- 
mean  games,  he  proceeded  to  his  own  country *i,and  deli¬ 
vered  it  from  the  invaders  by  a  decifive  victory,  which, 
however,  was  purchafed  by  his  own  life ;  for,  having 
ftrained  his  voice  in  the  engagement,  it  brought  on  a  {pit¬ 
ting  of  blood,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  B.C. 
221.  He  appointed  for  his  fucceflbr  Philip,  his  brother’s 
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fon,  to  whom  he  had  adled  the  part  of  a  kind  and  faithful 
guardian.. 

Philip  V.  was  about  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  l'ucceeded  to  the  throne.  At  this  time  he  difplayed 
many  qualities  which  gave  promife  of  a  happy  and  illuf- 
trious  reign.  He  poflefled  quick  parts,  a  folid  under- 
ftanding,  and  a  retentive  memory  ;  had  an  agreeable  afpedt 
and  graceful  demeanour,  and  charmed  all  who  approached 
him  by  the  affability  of  his  manner  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
temper.  He  had  been  fent  by  Antigonus  at  an  early  age 
into  Peloponnefus,  to  Itudy  the  art  of  government  under 
the  eminent  patriot  and  ftatefman  Aratus  of  Sicyon  ;  and 
his  uncle,  on  his  death-bed,  had  charged  him  to  follow 
his  counfels  in  every  thing  relative  to  Grecian  politics. 
Influenced  by  Aratus,  he  joined  the  Achaeans  in  the  fa¬ 
cial  war  between  them  and  the  ./Etolians  ;  and  foon  after 
his  accefiion  he  departed  for  Greece,  and  arrived  at  Co¬ 
rinth.  Young  as  he  then  was,  he  feems  to  have  been 
fully  able  to  take  part  in  political  and  military  concerns; 
and,  after  concerting  meafures  with  his  allies,  he  returned 
to  Macedon  in  order  to  make  due  preparations  for  the 
war.  During  the  courfe  of  it,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  vigour  and  enterprife,  and  performed  various  brilliant 
actions.  His  minifter  Apelles,  who  was  greatly  in  his 
confidence,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  abfolute  monarchy,  formed 
a  plan  for  reducing  his  friends,  the  Achasans,  to  a  (fate 
of  dependance;  and  for  that  purpofe  endeavoured  to  bring 
Aratus  under  fufpicion  with  the  young  king.  That  leader, 
however,  was  able  to  vindicate  himfelf,  and  retained  his 
influence  over  Philip.  Some  time  after,  Apelles  engaged 
in  treafonable  defigns  with  two  chief  officers  in  the  army, 
the  objedt  of  which  feems  to  have  been  to  difgult  Philip 
with  his  alliance  with  the  Achaeans  by  thwarting  his 
meafures,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  attachment  of  the 
foldiery.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be  convinced  of 
their  guilt,  and  prevailed  upon  to  punifh  it.  At  length 
he  was  roufed  to  breaklthe  bonds  of  habitual  attachment; 
and  Apelles,  his  fan,  and  fame  others,  were  put  to  death. 
The  war  continued  fame  time  longer,  to  the  advantage 
of  Philip  and  his  allies  ;  till  the  fuccefs  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy  infpired  the  young  king  with  ambitious  projects  of 
extending  his  dominions,  whilfl:  the  two  powerful  nations, 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  were  occupied  in  exhauft- 
ing  each  other.  A  peace  was  concluded  among  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Hates;  and  Philip,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  entered 
into  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  Hannibal,  who 
then  appeared  likely  to  turn  the  balance  of  empire  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Carthage.  He  now  began  to  purfue  a  fimilar 
plan  of  policy  with  that  of  the  famous  Philip  II.  and,  by 
fomenting  dilturbances  in  the  Grecian  cities,  endeavoured 
to  bring  them  under  fubjedlion  to  himfelf.  This  defign 
he  put  in  practice  againff:  Meflenae,  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  league  ;  upon  which,  Aratus,  difcovering  the 
change  in  his  character,  withdrew  from  his  court,  and 
lived  as  a  private  perfon  at  Sicyon.  Not  long  after,  Phi¬ 
lip  employed  (it  is  faid)  one  of  his  officers  to  adminifter 
a  flow  poilon  to  the  venerable  patriot,  of  the  confequences 
of  which  he  died.  The  treaty  between  Macedon  and 
Carthage  being  difcovered  by  the  Romans,  Laevinus  was 
fent  into  Epirus,  B.  C.  214,  to  oppofe  Philip,  who  had 
attacked  that  country  and  laid  fiege  to  Apollonia,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  raife.  From  this  time  he  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  an  auxiliary  war  againff:  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  fupported  the  party  oppofite  to  him  in  Greece. 
Philip  continued  to  be  the  ally  of  the  Achaeans  and  their 
confederates ;  whilfl:  the  Romans  were  joined  with  the 
AStolians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Eleans,  and  king  At- 
talus.  Great  variety  of  fortune  occurred  in  a  new  war 
which  began  B.  C.  208,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  a 
fhort  peace,  B.  C.  203.  During  this  bufy  period,  Philip 
fhowed  no  want  of  courage  and  adfivity,  though  he  fre¬ 
quently  failed  in  his  enterprifes.  Unable  to  relt,  he  foon 
engaged  in  new  hoftilities  againff:  Attalus,  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Rhodians;  till  at  length,  B.  C.  200,  the  Romans, 
having  now  terminated  the  fecond  Punic  war,  refolved  to 


make  war  upon  Philip  as  principals ;  and  the  conful  Sul- 
pitius  was  fent  with  an  army  into  Macedonia.  TheAEto- 
lians  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  whilfl  the  Achaeans  ftill 
adhered  to  Philip.  Little  progrefs  was  made  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  till  the  celebrated  Quindtius  Flaminius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command,  who,  by  his  ability  as  a  nego¬ 
tiator,  gained  over  the  Achaeans  to  his  party.  Philip  at 
the  fame  time  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of  La¬ 
cedaemon  ;  and  obtained  poffeffion  of  Argos  and  Corinth. 
Flaminius,  entering  Theflaly,  brought  Philip  to  a  general 
engagement  at  Cynocephalae,  B.  C.  197,  which  terminated 
in  the  king’s  total  defeat,  and  reduced  him  to  beg  for 
peace.  This  was  granted  upon  the  terms  that  he  fhould 
withdraw  all  his  garrifons  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia,  which  were  to  be  left  free;  that  he  fhould 
deliver  up  his  prifoners  and  deferters,  and  all  his  decked 
fhips  ;  fhould  reduce  his  army,  fhould  carry  on  no  war 
beyond  the  limits  of  Macedon  without  the  confent  of  the 
fenate,  and  fhould  pay  a  thoufand  talents  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  younger  fon  Demetrius  was  to  be  fent  for 
education  to  Rome,  as  a  hoftage.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  projects  for  aggrandizement,  which  had  kept  him  in 
perpetual  adtion  from  the  period  of  his  acceflion  to  the 
throne. 

Thus  reduced  in  his  power  and  feverely  humiliated,  al¬ 
though  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  borne  no  good  will 
to  his  conquerors,  yet,  in  the  fubfequent  war  between 
the  Romans  and  king  Antiochus,  he  found  it  for  his  in- 
tereft  to  take  part  with  the  former.  In  the  PEtolian  war, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  the  preceding,  while  the 
Roman  commander  was  befieging  Heraclea,  he,  as  an  ally, 
laid  fiege  to  Lamia,  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it  for 
himfelf;  but,  when  he  had  nearly  brought  the  place  to 
furrender,  he  was  ordered  by  the  conful  to  quit  it,  that 
he  might  take  it  for  the  Romans.  The  refentment  of  Phi¬ 
lip  on  this  occafion  was  fomewhat  foothed  by  a  perrniflion 
to  expel  Amynander  from  Athamania,  and  annex  it  to 
his  own  dominions.  This  Hate  of  dependence,  however, 
could  not  fail  of  being  galling  to  a  prince  of  his  high 
fpirit ;  and  it  was  his  great  objedf  to  make  ufe  of  the  peace 
he  was  compelled  to  keep,  in  renovating  his  ftrength  for 
any  favourable  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  returning 
his  arms.  He  augmented  his  revenues,  not  only  by  in- 
creafing  the  taxes  and  cuftoms,  but  by  opening  the  old 
mines  and  working  new  ones  ;  and,  in  order  to  repair  the 
lofs  of  people  fuftained  in  the  wars,  he  promoted  marriage 
among  his  fubjedls,  and  brought  a  great  number  of  Thra¬ 
cians  to  fettle  in  Macedonia.  Having  more  confidence  in 
them  than  in  his  other  fubjedls,  he  had  pradtifed  the  vio¬ 
lent  and  cruel  policy  of  tranfporting  the  inhabitants  of 
his  maritime  towns  into  the  inland  and  remote  diltridl  of 
Pceonia,  and  giving  their  houfes  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  This  meafure,  as  might 
be  expedted,  made  him  extremely  unpopular;  and  the 
confcioufnefs  of  merited  dil’affedtion  rendered  him  ftill 
more  fufpicious  and  tyrannical.  His  unquiet  difpofition 
led  him  into  frequent  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  from 
whom  he  made  various  conquefts.  They  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  redrefs,  who  fent  commiffioners  to  judge  the 
cauie  on  the  fpot;  and  their  decifion  was  unfavourable  to 
the  king.  He  was  extremely  provoked,  and  could  not 
help  faying,  that  “  the  fun  of  all  his  days  was  not  yet 
fet ;”  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  Rome,  that  a  new 
Macedonian  war  was  impending.  But  a  fatal  family-dif- 
fenlion  precluded  his  foreign  projedis,  and  embittered  his 
declining  years.  He  had  two  fans,  Perfesand  Demetrius; 
the  firlt  and  eldeft  by  a  concubine,  the  fecond  legitimate. 
The  Roman  education  of  Demetrius  had  given  him  an 
attachment  to  that  people;  and  his  amiable  qualities  and 
popular  manners  made  him  a  general  favourite.  His  no¬ 
bler  birth,  likewife,  gave  him  an  advantage  over  Perfes, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  in  favour  with  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Each  prince  had  his  partifans ;  and,  while  Perfes 
was  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  the  party  hoftile  to  Rome, 
Demetrius  was  confidered  as  in  the  Roman  intereft.  Phi- 
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lip,  having  been  required  to  withdraw  his  garrifons  from 
the  towns  of  Oenus  and  Maronea,  contrived  by  way  of 
revenge  to  introduce  the  Thracians  into  the  latter  town, 
by  whom  it  was  cruelly  pillaged.  The  Roman  fenate,  in¬ 
formed  of  this  outrage,  ordered  him  to  juftify  his  con¬ 
duct  before  them;  and  he  fent  Demetrius  to  Rome  for 
that  purpofe.  Demetrius’s  vifit  to  Rome  became  the  fub- 
je£t  of  an  accufation  againll  him  to  his  father;  and  of  a 
violent  quarrel  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  each 
accufed  the  other  of  a  defign  againll  his  life.  If  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  Livy,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  fpeech  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Philip  on  the  occafion,  are  to  be  confidered 
as  authentic,  nothing  could  be  more  prudent  than  the 
conduct,  or  wifer.than  the  admonitions,  of  the  unhappy 
father.  Being,  however,  impofed  upon  by  falfe  informa¬ 
tion^  he  was  induced  firft  to  coniine,  and  afterwards  to 
put  to  death,  his  younger  fon.  The  difcovery  of  the 
fraud  which  had  been  pradlifed  upon  him,  and  of  the  in¬ 
nocence  of  Demetrius,  threw  him  into  a  Hate  of  grief  and 
remorfe  which  almoft  deprived  him  of  his  reafon  ;  and  he 
died  miferably,  B.  C.  178,  about  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  after  having  taken 
jneafures  to  exclude  his  fon  Perfes  from  the  fuccefiion, 
by  appointing  Antigonushis  lieir,  which  however  proved 
ineffectual. 

Perfes,  or  Perfeus,  generally  confidered  as  the  lad  king 
of  Macedon,  lucceeded'  his  father ;  and  his  firft  act  was  to 
caufe  his  competitor  Antigonus  to  be  put  to  death.  He, 
however,  attempted  to  extinguilh  the  odium  of  this  exe¬ 
cution  by  a  mild  and  prudent  government.  He  ingra¬ 
tiated  himfelf  with  his  own  fubjedts  by  adminiftering  juf- 
tice  in  perfon  with  impartiality,  and  gained  the  good-will 
of  his  Grecian  neighbours  by  relinquilhing  the  invidious 
claims  of  his  houl’e  upon  their  cities.  To  the  Romans, 
he  fent  an  embaffy  of  friend fl) ip,  which  they  returned  by 
the  million  of  ambaffadors  who  took  upon  themfelves  to 
controul  him  as  a  dependent,  rather  than  to  treat  him  as 
a  fovereign  prince.  Mifunderllandings,  therefore,  loon 
arofe  between  them  ;  and,  in  the  profpedt  of  a  war,  Perfes 
feduloully  cultivated  the  friendfliip  of  the  Greek  ftates 
and  the  neighbouring  princes.  He  married  his  filler  to 
Prufias  king  ofBithynia;  and  himfelf  efpoufed  Laodicea, 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  the  fon  of  Antiocus  the  Great.  He 
alfo  made  ample  provifion  of  money  and  military  llores, 
and  kept  on  foot  a  numerous  and  well-difciplined  army. 
With  tbefe  laudable  meafures  of  policy  he  did  not  fcru- 
ple  to  join  bafe  and  treacherous  attempts  againll  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  his  hereditary  enemy, 
and  who  had  made  complaints  againll  him  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate,  having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
was  attacked  by  affaflins  on  his  return,  and  left  for  dead. 
This  villany  was  traced  to  Perfes,  who  was  foon  after¬ 
wards  accufed  of  a  plot  for  poifoning  the  principal  per- 
fons  in  Rome  who  oppofed  the  Macedonian  intered-  To 
the  Roman  ambaffadors  who  charged  him  with  fhefe 
crimes  he  gave  fuch  an  anfwer  that  they  left  his  kingdom, 
and  every  thing  tended  to  immediate  hoftilities.  Perfes 
ftill  negociated  for  peace,  but  was  haughtily  anfwered,  that 
he  might  treat  with  the  conful  who  would  fliortly  arrive 
in  his  kingdom  with  an  army.  When  the  war  was  de¬ 
clared,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  finer  army  than 
had  been  feen  in  Macedon  fince  the  expedition  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  marched  into  Theffaly.  Even  yet 
the  Macedonians  were  terrible  in  war  ;  and  their  phalanx, 
when  properly  conducted,  feems  to  have  been  abfolutely 
invincible  by  any  method  of  making  war  known  at  that 
time.  It  confifted  of  16,000  men,  of  whom  1000  marched 
abreaft,  and  thus  was  lixteen  men  deep,  each  of  whom 
carried  a  kind  of  pike  twenty-three  feet  long.  The  lol- 
diers  Hood  fo  clofe,  that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  reached 
their  points  beyond  the  front  of  the  battle.  The  hinder- 
snoft  ranks  leaned  their  pikes  on  the  Ihoulders  of  thole 
who  went  before  them,  and,  locking  them  fall,  prefled 
brilkly  againll  them  when  they  made  the  charge ;  io  that 
the  firll  five  ranks  had  the  impetus  of  the  whole  phalanx, 


which  was  the  reafon  why  the  fliock  was  generally  jrre- 
fiftible.  The  Romans  had  never  encountered  fuch  a  ter¬ 
rible  enemy  ;  and  in  the  firft  battle,  which  happened  171 
B.  C.  they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  2200  men,  while 
the  Macedonians  loll  no  more  than  60.  The  generals  of 
Perfes  now  prefled  him  to  llorm  the  enemy’s  camp;  but 
he  refufed  to  comply,  and  thus  the  bell  opportunity  he 
ever  had  was  loll.  Still,  however,  the  Romans  gained 
little  or  no  advantage,  till  the  year  168  B.  C.  when  Paulus 
Asmilius,  a  rnoft  experienced  commander,  was  fent  to  Ma¬ 
cedon.  Perfes  now  put  all  upon  the  iffue  of  a  general 
engagement,  which  was  fought  at  Pydna;  and  Asmilius, 
with  all  his  courage  and  military  experience,  would  have 
been  defeated,  had  the  Macedonians  been  commanded  by 
a  general  of  courage  or  conduct.  The  light-armed  Ma¬ 
cedonians  charged  with  fuch  vigour,  that,  after  the  battle, 
fome  of  their  bodies  were  found  within  two  furlongs  of 
the  Roman  camp.  When  the  phalanx  came  to  charge, 
the  points  of  their  fpears,  Unking  into  the  Roman  Ihields, 
kept  the  heavy-armed  troops  from  making  any  motion  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Perfes’s  light-armed  men  did 
terrible  execution.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  faid,  that  Asmi- 
lius  tore  his  clothes,  and  gave  up  all  hopes.  However, 
perceiving  that  as  the  phalanx  gained  ground  it  loft  its 
order  in  feveral  places,  he  caufed  his  own  light-armed 
troops  to  charge  in  thofe  places,  whereby  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  were  at  length  put  into  confufion.  If  Perfes  with 
his  horfe  had  on  the  firft  appearance  of  this  charged  the 
Romans  briikly,  his  infantry  would  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
cover  themfelves;  but,  inftead  of  this,  he  betook  himfelf 
to  flight;  and  the  infantry  at  lad  did  the  fame,  but  not 
till  twenty  thoufand  of  them  bad  loft  their  lives.  It  is 
affirmed  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  that  during  the  battle  Per¬ 
fes  was  employed  in  facrificing  to  Hercules  in  the  city  of 
Pydna;  but  one  Pofidonius,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flays  he 
was  prefent,  affirms  that  Perfes,  notwithftanding  he  had 
been  difabled  the  day  before  by  a  kick  from  a  horfe,  in¬ 
filled  upon  being  conveyed  into  the-field,  where  he  en¬ 
couraged  his  men  during  the  combat,  till  a  wound  from 
a  dart  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  He  fled,  flenderly  ac¬ 
companied,  to  Pella ;  where,  being  remonftrated  with  for 
his  mifcondufl  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  he  ftabbed 
them  both  with  his  own  hand.  Thence  he  retreated  to 
Amphipolis,  where  having  mounted  the  tribunal  to  ad- 
drefs  the  people,  his  tears  flowed  lb  fait  as  to  prevent  his 
utterance,  p'inding  the  Amphipolitans  bent  upon  mak¬ 
ing  terms  with  the  conqueror,  he  embarked  with  his  trea- 
fures,  and  failed  to  the  ifl e  of  Samothrace,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inviolable  fanfluary.  Doubting  his  abode 
there,  he  hired  a  mariner  of  Crete  to  carry  him  with  his 
family  and  treafures  to  that  ifland  ;  but  the  man,  having 
got  the  money  on-board,  fet  fail,  and  left  Perfes,  after 
wandering  all  night,  to  regain  the  temple.  At  length,  he 
furrendered  himlelf  to  Oflavius  the  Roman  admiral,  who 
conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of  Asmilius.  The  conful  re¬ 
proached  him  feverely  for  his  errors  and  imprudences, 
but  afterwards  treated  him  with  much  kindnefs.  He  was, 
however,  referved,  according  to  the  unfeeling  Roman  cuf- 
tom,  to  decorate  the  triumph  of  the  vidlor;  and,  being 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpofe,  was  previoufly  con¬ 
fined  in  the  common  prifon.  When  he  underllood  that  a 
triumph  had  been  decreed  to  Asmilius,  he  fent  to  him  to 
implore  that  he  might  not  be  made  a  public  fpeflacle; 
but  received  no  other  anfwer  than  that  “  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  prevent  it ;”  meaning,  by  a  voluntary  death. 
But  his  mind  was  not  of  fo  high  a  tone  as  that  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  a  firailar  fituation  ;  and  he  endured  to  walk  in 
the  proceffion,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  followed  by 
his  two  fons,  his  infant  daughter,  their  attendants,  and 
the  principal  Macedonian  nobles.  After  this  exhibition, 
he  was  inhumanly  again  (hut  in  a  loathfome  dungeon, 
with  the  meaneft  criminals,  and  reduced  to  1'uch  wretch¬ 
ed  nefs  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  a  (hare  of  their  pittance 
from  his  fellow- prisoners.  In  their  companion,  they  alfo 
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procured  him  a  fword  and  a  rope,  that  lie  might  put  an 
end  to  fuch  exquifits  mifery  ;  but,  like  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  in  oyr  days, .lie  was  content  to  live  on.  At  length, 
the  Roman  fenate  was  fhamed  into  a  better  treatment  of 
their  captive ;  and  he  was  fent  to  Alba  (not  Elba)  with 
his  foil  Alexander,  the  other  fon  being  dead.  Dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  are  given  of  the  termination  of  his  life, 
which  fome  afcribe  to  the  cruelty  of  his  keeper,  others 
to  natural  difeafe.  He  never  was  able  to  efcape  from 
his  confinement,  but  died  about  two  years  after  being 
led  in  triumph;  and  in  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedon,  which  had  fubfifted  666  years  from  the  time  of 
Caranus  the  fil'd  king.  His  fon  Alexander  was  placed 
with  a  mechanic,  a  worker  in  wood,  became  ingenious 
in  his  occupation,  and  was  finally  promoted  to  be  a  clerk 
to  the  Roman  fenate. 

Sixteen  years  after  this,  one  Andrifcus,  called  by  the 
Romans  Pfeudo  Philippus,  (faid  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Adramyttium  in  the  Troad,  and  defcended  from  parents 
of  the  lowed  condition,)  aflumed  the  character  of  a  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  Perfes,  under  the  name  of  Philip  VI.  and  the 
account  he  gave  of  himfelf  was,  that  his  father,  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  event  of  his  war  againft  the  Romans,  had  fent 
him  to  Adramyttium  to  be  brought  up  as  a  poor  man’s  fon, 
with  a  charge  not  to  difclofe  the  fecret  of  his  birth  till 
lie  fiiould  be  fourteen.  With  this  dory,  rendered  more 
plaufible  (it  is  faid)  by  a  driking  likenefs  of  Perfes,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  that  king.  Demetrius,  either  convinced  of 
liis  impodure,  or  apprehenfive  of  the  difpleafure  of  the 
Romans,  delivered  him  up  to  the  republic.  At  Rome  he 
was  committed  to  cudody  ;  but  fo  flightly  guarded,  that  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Thracians. 
The  people  of  Macedon  had  now  fufficiently  experienced 
the  Roman  dominion  to  become  difcontented  with  it ; 
and  little  attention  wa-s  paid  either  to  remedy  their  griev¬ 
ances,  or  to  keep  a  force  able  to  compel  their  fubmilfion. 
Andrifcus,  therefore,  who  had  made  anintered  inThrace, 
and  colledted  a  number  of  perfons  attached  to  his  fortune, 
marched  boldly  into  Macedon,  and  declared  himfelf  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  H13  fuccefs  was  beyond  his 
own  expectation.  He  made  himfelf  mader  ofall  the  coun¬ 
try  with  little  oppofition,  and  began  to  carry  his  arms  into 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Greece.  The  Romans,  much  fur- 
prifed  at  this  revolution,  fent  Scipio  Nafica  to  keep  the 
Greeks  deadfad  to  their  intered,  and  prevent  the  evil  from 
fpreading  farther.  Scipio,  aided  by  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
checked  the  progrefs  of  Andrifcus,  and  drove  him  back 
into  Macedon.  The  praetor  Juventius  Thalna  was  then 
difpatched  with  a  confiderable  army  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  A  contempt  of  his  enemy  led  him  to  advance  incau- 
tioufly  into  Macedon;  when  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by 
Andrifcus,  his  army  totally  defeated,  and  himfelf  flain, 
with  Q.  Ccelius,  the  fecond  in  command.  By  this  fuccefs 
Andrifcus,  or  Philip,  was  confirmed  on  his  throne,  and 
began  toafi’ume  all  the  confequence  of  the  undoubted  fo- 
vereign  of  a  powerful  ftate.  The  Carthaginians,  then 
about  to  be  involved  in  the  third  Punic  war,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  congratulate  him,  and  propofe  an  alliance.  But 
the  charafler  of  this  man  was  not  equal  to  the  trial  of  prof- 
perity.  He  became  a  tyrant,  and  by  aCts  of  opprefilon  and 
cruelty  loft  the  affections  of  his  new  fubjefts,  though  they 
Hill  obeyed  him  through  hopes  of  eftablifhing  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Meantime  the  Romans,  roqjed  to  more  ferious 
exertions,  fent  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  with  a  frefh  army  to 
Macedon.  Andrifcus  collected  all  his  force,  and  valiantly 
contended  for  his  crown  and  life.  He  gained  the  advantage 
over  Metellus  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry;  but  foon  af¬ 
terwards  was  entirely  defeated,  and  compelled  again  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Thrace.  The  Thracians  received  him  with  great 
friendfliip,  and  fent  him  back  with  a  numerous  army;  but, 
engaging  rafhly  with  Metellus,  he  was  again  defeated,  and 
his  affairs  quite  ruined.  Flying  for  refuge  to  Byzas,  a 
petty  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  by  him  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans,  Metellus  led  him  in  triumph  (B.C,  147,)  and 
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he  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  fenate. 
The  war  he  excited  was  deemed  fo  important,  that  the 
fuccefsful  general  obtained  the  title  of  Macedonian  at  its 
conclufion ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  left  in  fome  doubt 
whether  he  was  an  iinpoftor,  or  really  the  fon  of  a  king. 
Macedon  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province;  and  To 
the  Romans  it  continued  fubjeft  till  the  year  1357,  when 
it  was  reduced  by  Bajazet  the  Turkifh  fiultan  ;  and  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ever  fince. 

Although  the  Macedonians  were  always  governed  by 
kings,  they  preferved  as  great  or  even  greater  liberty  than 
moft  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths;  their  monarchs  al¬ 
ways  ruling  them  according  to  the  maxims  of  natural 
equity.  This  was  the  original  conftitution  ;  and  it  may 
be  faid,  very  much  to  thein  honour,  that  it  was  not  fub- 
verted  but  with  the  kingdom.  Tn  cafes  where  the  punifti- 
ment  was  capital,  the  caufe  was  heard  by  the  army  or  by 
the  people  ;  and,  till  they  condemned  the  party,  the  king 
did  not  pretend  to  put  him  to  death.  Alexander  in  many 
inftances  adhered  to  this  cuftom  ;  although  a  rigid  regard 
to  the  conftitution  of  his  country  was  not  always  the  rul¬ 
ing  principle  in  a  Macedonian  monarch,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Polybius.  The  throne  was  hereditary;  and  continued 
in  the  race  of  Caranus,  till  the  (laughter  of  Alexander’s  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  in  general  the  eldelt  fon  fucceeded.  The  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  Macedon  made  no  oftentatious  difplay  of 
regal  dignity.  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  firft  who 
wore  a  diadem  and  rich  robes  of  ftate,  which  were  tranf- 
ferred  to  hisfucceffors.  The  people  wereloyal,  and  attached 
to  their  prince.  With  regard  to  marriage,  the  Macedonian 
kings  were  not  very  fcrupulous;  as  they  had  frequently.. 
feveral  wives  and  a  number  of  concubines.  In  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  they  were  very  exemplary  ;  their 
tons  being  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  belt  makers, 
who  inculcated  the  love  and  practice  of  great  and  glorious 
a&ions;  and  their  daughters  were  initiated  in  the  practice 
of  every  virtue.  In  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  they 
were  moderate  and  prudent,  affecting  no  magnificent  en¬ 
tertainments,  condefcending  to  their  lubjefts,  and  habitu¬ 
ated,  to  bufinefs.  Their  chief  diverfion  was  hunting. 
Thefe  princes  were  generally  learned,  or  at  leaft  patrons 
of  learned  men.  In  the  moft  folemn  afts  of  their  admi- 
niftration,  they  maintained  fuch  a  decorum  as  ra"ther  en¬ 
deared  them  to  than  awed  their  fubjefts.  They  heard 
caufes  in  perfon,  and  fuffered  thofe  who  pleaded  before 
them  to  fpeak  with  the  greateft  freedom.  After  their, 
deaths,  the  Macedonian  kings  were  interred  in  the  royal 
fepulchre;  but  Alexander  the  Great  muft  be  excepted,  as 
he  was  buried  in  Egypt. 

The  Macedonians,  with  refpefl  to  religion,  followed  the 
opinions  embraced  by  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  worfhipping 
many  gods,  and  indulging  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous 
rites.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Diana,  were  the  objedts  of 
their  fpecial  reverence.  They  were  ftrift  in  their  morals, 
and  temperate  in  their  ordinary  mode  of  living;  but  mag¬ 
nificent  and  felf-indulgent  in  their  feafts.  At  thefe  feafts 
no  women  were  admitted  ;  and  it  was  an  inviolable  rule 
that  nothing  fhould  be  divulged  that  parted  at  their  con¬ 
vivial  meetings.  They  ufed  their  captives  as  concubines, 
but  held  itdilhonourable  to  marry  them.  In  capital  cafes, 
judgment  was  given  by  the  voice  of  the  army;  in  cafes  of 
doubt,  torture  was  allowed  ;  and  their  punifhments  were 
various.  Sometimes,  but  chiefly  on  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  and  in  conformity  to  foreign  cuftoms,  the  criminal 
was  thruft  through  with  darts,  or  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards,  or  thrown  chained  into  a  river ;  however,  the 
moft  frequent  punifhment,  and  that  which  feems  to  have 
been  legal,  was  ftoning  to  death,  in  which  the  army,  as 
they  had  been  conlfituted  judges,  were  executioners. 

The  language  of  the  Macedonians  differed  very  much 
from  the  leveral  dialefts  of  the  Greek ;  infomuch  that 
the  natives  of  Greece,  who  ferved  in  Alexander’s  army, 
were  not  able  to  underftand  a  difcourfe  delivered  in  the 
Macedonian  tongue. 

Their  military  difcipline  deferves  particular  notice,  as 
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it  ferved  to  raife  them  from  being  a  mean  and  obfcure  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  lords  of  Greece.  At  fir  ft  they  were  brave  and 
■warlike,  and  by  degrees  they  became  invincible  from  the 
xi n ion  of  fuperior  courage  with  military  fkill.  Their  army 
confifted  of  their  natural  born  fub'jefils,  their  allies,  and 
mercenaries.  The  natives  ferved  at  their  own  expenfe,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  the  fpoil  of  their  enemies. 
The  allies  were  compofed  of  the  refpeftive  qxiotas  of  Thef- 
faly,  Poeonia,  and  other  dependent  provinces,  and  of  aux¬ 
iliary  troops  furnifhed  by  Greece.  The  mercenaries  were 
foldiers  of  fortune,  who  ferved  only  for  pay.  The  Thef- 
falians  furnifhed  horfe,  and  there  were  alio  many  troops 
of  Macedonian  cavalry  ;  the  difeipline  of  which  was  fo 
ftridt,  that  if  any  of  the  private  men  loft  their  horfes,  ei¬ 
ther  by  ficknefs  or  in  adtion,  their  officers  were  obliged 
to  furnifh  others  out  of  their  own  (tables.  The  infantry 
were  compofed  of  three  bodies,  viz.  the  light-armed  ;  the 
peltafise,  who  were  better  armed  j  and  the  heavy-armed 
foldiers,  of  whom  the  phalanx  was  compofed.  Thefe 
troops  were  adapted  to  all  forts  of  enterprises.  The  hea¬ 
vy-armed  foot  were  generally  drawn  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  army,  in  a  fquare  body,  called  the  phalanx,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  already  explained.  As  to  the  arms  of 
the  Macedonians,  they  were  offenfive  and  defenfive.  At 
firft  their  targeteers  had  only  wooden  bucklers,  or  fuch  as 
were  made  of  a  kind  of  wicker  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time, 
they  had  them  of  leather  and  brafs.  Their  fwords,  like 
thofe  of  other  Greeks,  were  made  both  for  pufhing  and 
cutting  ;  and  they  alfo  made  ufe  of  daggers.  Their  fpears 
were  both  long  and  fhort ;  they  had  alfo  breaft-plates  made 
of  linen  quilted  to  a  proper  thicknefs,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  military  fhoe.  When  the  army  was  in  the  field, 
the  phalanx  was  drawn  up  generally  in  the  centre.  The 
horfe  and  light-armed  troops  in  two  lines  on  the  right 
and  left.  Immediately  before  battle,  the  king  or  general 
xifually  made  an  oration,  of  which  the  foldiers  expreffied 
their  approbation  by  clashing  their  arms;  but,  if  it  did 
not  affefit  them,  they  remained  filent.  When  they  charged, 
they  exclaimed,  Alala  !  alala  !  and,  when  they  defired 
quarter,  they  held  their  fpears  aloft  in  the  air.  All  au¬ 
thors  agree  in  reprefenting  the  liardinefs,  frugality,  and 
good  order,  of  the  Macedonian  troops.  Their  camp  was 
always  fortified  with  a  good  ditch  and  entrenchment. 
Their  tents  were  fmall,  made  of  (kins;  and,  when  folded 
up,  they  made  ufe  of  them  in  paffing  rivers.  The  king’s 
tent  was  pitched  in  the  centre,  and  confifted  of  two  rooms, 
one  in  which  he  flept,  and  the  other  in  which  he  faw  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  before  the  door  of  it,  his  guards  did  duty. 
The  military  fignals  of  the  Macedonians  were  either  trum¬ 
pets  or  fires.  On  a  march  the  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops  took  poft  in  the  van,  the  phalanx  in  the  centre, 
and  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  unlefs  they  apprehended  a 
Bidden  engagement;  in  which  cafe  they  marched  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle.  Every  foldier  had  a  kind  of  knapfack,  and 
the  army  was  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  carts  and 
waggons ;  but  the  Macedonians  did  not  allow  either  wo¬ 
men  or  ufelefs  fervantsto  follow  the  camp.  The  plunder 
was  fometimes  diftributed  among  the  foldiers,  at  other 
times  collefted  and  fold  for  the  ufe  of  the  king,  or  for  the 
army.  In  quarters,  the  army  was  preferved  from  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  its  difeipline  maintained,  by  military  games,  in 
which  rewards,  both  honorary  and  lucrative,  were  be¬ 
llowed.  After  victories,  the  kings  were  accuftomed  to 
reward  all  who  diltinguilhed  themfelves.  Thofe  who  died 
in  the  fervice  were  honoured  with  public  monuments,  and 
their  children  and  relations  were  freed  from  tribute.  In 
all  other  refpefts,  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  hu¬ 
manity  and  condelcenfion  ;  and,  when  the  time  limited 
for  their  fervice  expired,  or  their  wounds  rendered  them 
incapable  of  ferving,  they  were  difmifted,  with  ample  pro- 
vifion  for  themfelves  and  families,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and,  by  living  in  eafe  and  peace, 
excite  younger  and  more  robult  men  to  come  cheerfully 
in  their  room. 


We  (hall  conclude  by  re-capitulating  the  names  of  tho 
kings  of  Macedon  from  the  eftablifnment  of  the  kingdom 
to  its  difiolution. 
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Caranus. 

Casnus, 

Thu  rim  as. 

Perdiccas  T. 

Argaeus  I. 

Philip  I. 

Asropas. 

Aleftus  or  Alcetas. 

Amyntas  I. 

Alexander  I. 

Perdiccas  II. 

Archeiaus,  faid  to  be  the  patron  of  learning, 
Amyntas  II. 

Paufanias. 

Amyntas  II. 

Argreus  II.  the  Tyrant. 

Amyntas  II.  reftored. 

Alexander  II. 

Ptolemy  Alorites. 

Perdiccas  III. 

Philip  II.  foil  of  Amyntas. 

Alexander  III.  called  the  Great, 

Philip  III.  Aridaeus. 

Callander. 

Philip  IV. 

Antipater. 

Alexander  IV. 

Demetrius  Polioce-rtes, 

Pyrrhus. 

Lyfimachus. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus. 

Antigonus,  called  Gonatas. 

Demetrius  II. 

Antigonus  Dofon. 

Philip  V. 

Perfeus. 

Perfeus  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Romans,  which  pro¬ 
perly  finifhes  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
Andrifcus,  pretending  to  be  the  fon  of  Perfeus, 
aflumed  the  crown  of  Macedon,  but  died  in 
the  year  148  B.C. 


MACEDO'NIA,  in  modern  geography,  a  province  of 
European  Turkey,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Servia,  on 
the  eaft  by  Romania,  on  the  fouth  by  Theflaly  and  the 
Archipelago,  and  on  the  weft  by  Albania.  Its  figure  is 
irregular ;  its  fituation  advantageous ;  and  the  air  clear, 
fharp,  and  falubrious.  The  foil  is,  in  general,  fertile; 
and  the  maritime  coafts  particularly  abound  with  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  In  the  inland  parts  are  feveral  uninhabited 
waftes.  It  had  formerly  mines  and  plenty  of  timber. 
Its  numerous  fine  bays  render  it  convenient  for  trade. 
Its  capital  is  Salonichi.  See  the  preceding  article. 

MACEDONIAN,  adj .  Belonging  to  Macedonia. 

MACEDONIAN,^  A  native  of  Macedonia, 

MACEDONIAN  KING'DOM,  in  ancient  hiftory, 
one  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  empire  of 
Alexander  was  divided  after  his  death.  This  kingdom, 
when  Perfeus  was  overcome  by  Aimilius,  and  carried  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province.  The  other  three,  viz.  the  Aliatic,  Syrian,  and 
Egyptian,  kingdoms,  flouriflied  for  a  confiderable  time 
under  their  own  kings ;  but  were  at  laft  compelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Roman  yoke. 

MACEDONIAN  PAR'SLEY.  See  Bueon. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Macedonius,  biftiop  of  Conftantinople,  who, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  depofed  by 
the  council  of  Conftantinople  in  360,  and  fent  into  exile. 
He  confidered  the  Holy  Gholt  as  a  divine  energy  diffufed 
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throughout  the  univerfe,  and  not  as  a  perfon  diftinft  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  feft  of  Macedonians  was 
cruflied  before  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity,  by  the 
council  aflembled  by  Theodofius,  in  381,  at  Conftanti- 
nople. 

MACEI'RA,  or  Midja're,  an  ifland  in  the  Arabian 
Sea,  near  the  coall,  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  eight  broad.  It  is  barren  and  uninhabited,  with 
dangerous  fhoals  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  which  extend 
ninety  miles  along  the  fhore,  and  fo  far  into  the  fea,  that 
the  land  cannot  be  feen  before  the  Unfkilful  pilot  feels  the 
rocks,  Lat.  20.48.  N.  Ion.  57.  35.  E. 

MACEI'RA  (Little),  an  ifland  in  the  Arabian  Sea, 
about  fixteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad  :  ten  miles  well 
of  Maceira. 

MACELLA'RIOUS,  adj.  [mace Hum,  the  fliambles.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  fhambles.  Cole. 

MACELL  A'TOR,  f.  A  butcher.  Cole. 

MA'CER,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tripoli, 
which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Zebeda. 

MA'CER  (ZEmilius).  A  Roman  poet  of  this  name 
flourilhed  in  the  age  of  Auguftus,  and  wrote  of  birds, 
ferpents,  and  medicinal  herbs,  as  appears  from  Ovid,  who 
mentions  (Trilt.  iv.  10.)  that  Macer,  at  an  advanced  age, 
had  frequently  read  his  works  to  him.  He  is  alfo  noticed 
by  Ovid  (Da  Ponto,  ii.  10.)  as  having  written  a  poem  on 
the  events  of  the  Trojan  war  after  the  period  at  which 
Homer  concludes.  A  poem  De  Herbarum  Virtutibus, 
now  extant  under  the  name  of  .fEtnilius  Macer,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  fuppofititious,  as  it  is  written  in  a  barbarous  ftyle, 
and  quotes  many  later  authors.  Haller  fays  it  mull  have 
been  later  than  the  year  842,  as  it  refutes  Walfrid  Strabus, 
who  wrote  at  that  period.  He  conjectures  that  the  author 
was  a  Frenchman,  fince  he  gives  lome  French  names  to 
plants.  He  fometimes  tranlcribes  whole  verles  from  the 
Schola  Salernitana.  This  work,  worthlefs  as  it  is,  has 
undergone  feveral  editions  under  its  nialk  of  antiquity. 
VoJJii  Poet.  Lat. 

MACERA'TA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora,  about 
three  miles  from  Capua,  in  the  road  to  Naples. 

MACERA'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  on  the  Chienta;  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of 
Fermo.  It  contains  feveral  churches,  thirteen  convents, 
an  univerfity,  two  academies,  and  about  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  generally  confidered  as  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  principal  gate  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  tri - 
umphal  arch.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ancona,  and 
ninety-live  north-eall  of  Reme.  Lat.  43.1 5.  N.  Ion.  13. 
31.  E. 

MACERA'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino  :  ten  miles  north-well  of  Urbino.  Lat.  43.48.  N. 
Ion.  12.  35.  E. 

To  MA'CERATE,  v.  a.  [ macero ,  Lat.  macerer ,  Fr.] 
To  make  lean  ;  to  wear  away. — Recurrent  pains  of  the 
ftomach,  megrims,  and  other  recurrent  head-aches,  ma¬ 
cerate  the  parts,  and  render  the  looks  of  patients  con- 
fumptive  and  pining.  Harvey  on  Confumptions . — To  mor¬ 
tify;  to  harafs  with  corporal  hardlhips. — Covetous  men  are 
all  fools;  for  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  madnefs, 
than  for  fuch  a  man  to  macerate  himfelf  when  he  need  not  ? 
Burton  on  Melancholy.- —To  fteep  almott  to  folution. — In  lo¬ 
tions  in  women’s  cafes,  he  orders  two  portions  of  helle¬ 
bore  macerated  in  two  cotylae  of  water.  Arbuthnot. 

MA'CERATING,/i  The  ad  of  making  lean  5  of  fteep- 
jng  almoft  to  diflolution. 

MACERA'TION,  f.  The  aft  of  wafting,  or  making 
lean. — Mortification;  corporal  hardlhip. — Infufion  either 
with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  almoll  wholly  diffolved. — The  faliva  ferves  for  a 
maceration  and  diflolution  of  the  meat  into  a  chyle.  Ray 
on  Creation. 

MACHADOCK',  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Potomack  in  lat.  38.  22.  N.  Ion,  77.  5.  W. 

MACHA'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La 
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Paz  :  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  La  Paz.  Lat.  17. 40.  S. 
Ion  69.  14  W. 

M  ACHZERI'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  ScHjENUS. 

MACHZE'RUS,  or  Macheron'te,  a  city  and  fort  be¬ 
yond  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  north  and  eaft  of 
the  lake  Alphaltites,  two  or  three  leagues  beyond  Jordan, 
and  not  far  from  where  the  river  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  caftle  had  been  fortified  by  the  Afmo- 
nians;  Gabinius  demolifhed  it,  and  Ariftobulus  reftored 
it.  Herod  the  Great  made  it  much  ftronger  than  before. 
Either  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood  was  a  fpring  of  hot 
water,  very  falutary.  John  the  Baptift  was  put  in  prifon, 
and  beheaded,  at  Machaerus,  by  the  order  of  Herod  An- 
tipas.  Jofiph  Antiq.  xiv.  10. 

MACH'ALA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  Quito,  and  jurifdiftion  of  Guayaquil.  The  en¬ 
virons  produce  great  quantities  of  cacao,  reckoned  the 
belt  in  all  Guayaquil.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  numbers 
of  mangrove-trees,  whofe  fpreading  branches  and  thick 
trunks  cover  all  the  plains  ;  which,  lying  low,  are  fre¬ 
quently  overflowed.  The  wood  of  the  mangrove-tree  is 
found  very  durable,  being  fubjeft  neither  to  fplit  nor  rot. 
It  is  fifty-five  miles  north-north-weft  of  Loxa.  Lat.  3. 

1 5.  S.  Ion.  79.  W. 

MACHANGA'RA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
pafles  by  the  city  of  Quito. 

MACHA'ON,  an  illuftrious  hero  and  phyfician,  who, 
with  his  brother  Podalirius,  accompanied  the  Grecian 
army  in  the  expedition  againft  Troy,  and  performed  great 
fervices  among  the  troops.  Thefe  two  perfons  were 
deemed  the  Tons  of  Elculapius  ;  and  Machaon  appears  to 
have  been  the  elder  brother,  according  to  the  poet  Quintus 
Calaber,  who  introduces  Podalirius  as  faying,  on  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  death,  that  “  his  dear  brother  had  brought 
him  up  like  a  fon,  after  their  father  was  taken  into  heaven, 
and  had  taught  him  to  cure  difeafes.”  (Lib.  vii.  v.  60.) 
Homer,  indeed,  mentions  Podalirius  firft,  when  he  name3 
both  together;  but  that  feems  to  have  arifen  only  from 
the  convenience  of  the  verfe ;  rTo^aipio?  nUe 
for  Machaon  appears  to  have  been  molt  highly  efteemed 
by  the  great  officers  of  the  army.  It  was  he  who  admi- 
niftered  to  Menelaus  when  wounded  by  Tindarus,  firft 
wiping  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  then  applying 
emollient  remedies,  after  the  manner  of  his  father.  It 
was  Machaon,  alfo,  who  cured  the  lamenefs  of  Philoftetes, 
occafioned  by  dropping  an  arrow',  dipped  in  the  gall  of 
the  Lernean  Hydra,  bequeathed  him  by  Hercules,  on  his 
foot :  “  Tarda  Philoftette  fanavit  crura  Machaon.”  Prop, 
lib.  ii. 

It  appears,  too,  from  the  writings  of  the  poets,  that 
Machaon  was  a  brave  and  aftive  foldier;  for  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  engaged  in  fome  of  the  moft  dangerous  enter- 
prifes,  with  the  other  celebrated  leaders.  Homer  tells  of 
a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  fiioulder,  in  one  of  the 
Tallies  of  the  Trojans;  and  Virgil  and  Hyginus  inform 
us,  that  he  was  one  of  the  brave  warriors  who  entered  the 
wooden  horfe,  from  which,  according  to  the  former,  he 
was  the  firft  to  defcend.  (ASneid.  lib.  ii.  Hygin.  Fabul. 
cap.  81.)  He  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  life  in  Angle  combat 
with  Nereus,  or,  as  others  ftate,  with  Eurypilu.s  the  fon 
of  Telephus,  during  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  which,  however, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  aflertion  juft  mentioned,  fince  the 
fiege  was  terminated  by  the  introduftion  of  the  troops  in 
the  wooden  horfe.  (See  Paufanias  in  Laconic.  2.  Cala¬ 
ber,  lib.  vi.  vii.)  Paufanias  adds,  that  the  remains  of 
Machaon  were  preferved  by  Neftor,  and  conveyed  to  Mef- 
fenia,  where  they  were  buried. 

Machaon  married  Anticlea,  daughter  of  Diodes  king  of 
Meffenia,  by  whom  he  had  two  Ions,  Nichomachus  and 
Gorgafus,  who  refided  at  Pherae,  and  poffeffed  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  their  grandfather,  until  the  Heraclidte,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Meffenia, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Pdoponnefus.  Machaon  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  king,  either  in  his  own  right  or  that  of 
his  wife,  fince  Homer,  in  two  or  three  places,  calls  liim 
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“  paftor  of  the  people,”  a  title  which  he  gives  to  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  the  other  kings.  Paufanias  mentions  three 
other  Ions  of  Machaon,  namely,  Sphyrus,  Alexanor,  and 
Polemocrates,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fruit  of 
another  marriage.  M.  Goulin,  in  his  literary  and  critical 
memoirs,  Hates  his  opinion,  that  the  birth  of  Machaon 
may  be  fixed  about  the  year  of  the  world  21765. 

MACHAU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Branaw. 

MACHAVA'NA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  26.  45.  S. 

MACHAU'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes .-  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rethel,  and  nine 
fouth-weft  of  Vouziers. 

MACHAU'LT  (James  de),  a  French  Jefuit,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1599.  He 
entered  on  his  noviciate  in  his  eighteenth  year  ;  and,  after 
having  finiftied  the  ufual  courfe  of  academic  iiudies,  he 
was  felected  to  teach,  firlt  polite  literature,  then  philofo- 
phy,  and  for  feveral  years  divinity,  in  different  feminaries 
belonging  to  the  order.  He  was  fucceflively  reftor  of  the 
colleges  at  Alenfon,  Orleans,  and  Caen  ;  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1680,  when  in  the  81ft  year  of  his  age.  Befides 
lome  practical  and  devotional  trails,  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  publications,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  firft 
appearance  mult  have  been  peculiarly  interelting,  and  will 
yet  be  found  to  furnilh  the  reader  with  curious  and  enter¬ 
taining  matter,  notwithftanding  the  very  ample  and  par¬ 
ticular  accounts  which  have  been  more  lately  publiflied 
by  the  Jefuit  miflionaries.  Such  are,  x.  An  Account  of 
the  Millions  in  Paraguay,  and  other  Parts  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  1636,  8 vo.  2.  A  Relation  of  the  State  of  Affairs  in 
Japan,  1646.  3.  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Goa,  Ma¬ 
labar,  &c.  1651.  4.  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Co- 

chinch.ina,  1652.  5.  A  Relation  of  the  Travels  of  twen¬ 

ty. five  Members  of  the  Society  of  the  Indian  Million,  1659. 
6.  Account  of  the  Million  of  the  Society  in  Perfia,  of  the 
fame  date.  7.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Madura, 
Tanjore,  Sec.  1663.  Sotvelli  BiUl.  Script.  Soc.  Jef. 

MACHBA'NEAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MACHECOU'L,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  adiftiidf,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  1899:  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Nantes,  and  thirty  north  of  Sables  d’Olonne.  Lat.  47.  N. 
Ion.  x.  44.  W. 

MACHER'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Palnaud  : 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Timerycotta. 

MACH'ERN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Nantangen  :  twenty- 
five  miles  fouth  of  Raftenburg. 

MACHER'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Mewat:  twenty-four  miles  ealt  of  Cotputly,  and  fe- 
venty  fouth-fouth-weit  of  Delhi.  Lat.  27.  35.  N.  Ion. 
77. 15.  E. 

MACH'ESIN,  oi'Machisin,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey, 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekir:  105  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Raca. 

MA'CHI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MACHl'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife  : 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Molife. — A  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Capitanata :  ten  miles  north-north-weft  of  Volturara. 

- — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  :  five  miles  north 
of  Bifignano. — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato  Citra, 
on  the  coalt :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Capaccio. 

MACHl'A  di  MU'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capita- 
11  ata  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Viefte. 

MACHIAN',  one  of  the  Molucca  Illands,  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Gilolo.  It  is 
only  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  but  populous. 
The  Dutch  have  three  forts,  with  agarrifon  of  foldiers.  The 
principal  articles  of  commerce  are  cloves  and  fago.  It  is 
Jituated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  line,  in  Ion.  127.  21.  E. 

MACHIA'NA,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  Amazons,  about  thirteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  line,  in  Ion,  57.  2.  W. 

MA'CHIAS,  a  port  of  entry,  poft-town,  and  feat  of 
juflice,  in  Wafhington- county,  diitrift  of  Maine,  frtuated 
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on  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Pafiamaquoddy,  ninety-five  eaft-by-north  of  Penobfeot, 
236  north-eaft  of  Portland,  and  400  north-eaft  of  Bofton  ; 
in  lat.  47.  37.  N.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  carries  on  a 
confiderable  trade  to  Bofton  and  the  Weft  Indies  in  fifh 
lumber,  See.  The  name  of  the  town  is  altered  from  the 
Indian  name  Mechijes,  given  to  the  river  in  the  oldeft  maps. 
Early  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  here  ;  but  the  firft  per¬ 
manent  fettlement  was  made  in  1763,  by  fifteen  perfons  of 
both  fexes  from  Scarborough,  in  Cumberland  county  ;  and 
in  1784  the  town  was  incorporated.  The  chief  fettle- 
ments  are  at  the  Ealt  and  Weft  Falls,  and  at  Middle  river. 
At  Weft  Falls  the  county  courts  are  held,  and  the  gaol  is 
eredted  there.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  takes  its 
courfe  to  thefe  falls,  which,  though  crooked  and  narrow 
admits  veffels  of  burden  to  load  at  the  wharfs  within  fifty 
rods  of  the  mills.  This  advantage  no  other  part  of  the 
town  can  enjoy.  The  entrance  ot  Machias  river  is  in  lat. 
44.35.N.  Ion.  66.  56.  W.  The  rown  is  divided  into  four 
diftridts  for  the  fupport  of  fchools;  and  into  two  for  the 
convenience  of  public  worftiip.  In  1792,  Walhington- 
academy  was  eftablilbed  here.  The  exports  of  Machias 
con  lift  principally  of  lumber,  viz,  boards,  ftingles,  clap¬ 
boards,  laths,  and  various  kinds  of  hewed  timber.  The 
cod-fiffiery  might  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  though  it 
has  been  greatly  neglefled.  The  mill-faws,  of  which 
there  are  feventeen,  cut  on  an  average  three  million  feet 
of  boards  annually.  A  great  proportion  of  timber  is  ufu- 
ally  fhipped  in  Britifti  veffels.  The  total  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  annually  exceeds  15,000  dollars.  From  Machias 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix,  there  are  a  great  many 
fine  illands  ;  but  the  navigation  is  generally  without  theis 
in  the  open  fea."  In  the  year  1704,  when  colonel  Church 
made  an  attack  on  the  French  plantation  on  the  river 
Schoodick,  he  found  one  Lutterdle,  a  French  nobleman 
on  one  of  thefe  illands,  and  removed  him.  The  illand 
ftill  retains  his  name. 

Machias  was  taken  by  the  Britilh  in  September  1814  ; 
and  the  capture  was  at  that  time  confidered  of  importance, 
becaufe,  with  the  acquifition  of  Penobfeot  Bay  made  juft 
before,  it  embraces  100  miles  of  fea-coaft,  and  includes 
that  intermediate  tradt  of  country  which  feparates  the 
province  of  New  Brunfwick  from  Lower  Canada. 

MACH'IAVjRL  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  Italian  poli¬ 
tical  writer  and  hiftorian,  was  born  of  a  good  family,  at 
Florence,  in  1469.  He  firft  diltinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  and  produced  plays  that  were  adled  with 
great  applaufe  at  Rome.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  pub¬ 
lic  life,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  participated  in  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  houfe  and  family  of  Medici ;  but,  being 
put  to  the  torture,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  endure  it  with¬ 
out  uttering  the  flighted:  confeflion,  and  was  fet  at  liberty. 
He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  high  honours  in  the  ftate 
and  became  fecretary  to  the  republic  of  Florence,  the  du¬ 
ties  of  which  high  office  he  performed  with  great  fidelity. 
He  was  likewife  employed  in  embaffies  to  king  Louis  XII. 
of  France;  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  to  the  college  of 
cardinals;  to  the  pope,  Julius  II.  and  to  other  Italian 
princes.  Notwithftanding  the  revenues  which  muft  have 
accrued  to  him  in  thele  important  fituations,  he  left  a 
large  family  at  his  death  in  a  ftate  of  indigence ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  proves  he  had  adfed  with  integrity,  and 
that  the  love  of  money  had  no  influence  on  his  mind. 
He  died  in  1530.  Belides  his  plays,  his  chief  works  are, 

1.  The  Golden  Afs,  in  imitation  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius. 

2.  Difcourfes  on  the  Firft  Decade  of  Livy.  3.  A  Hiftory 
of  Florence.  4.  The  Life  of  Caftruccio  Caftracani.  5.  A 
Treatife  on  the  Military  Art.  6.  A  Treatife  on  the  Emi¬ 
gration  of  the  Northern  Nations.  7.  A  treatife  entitled 
“  Del  Principe,”  the  Prince.  This  famous  treatife  was 
firft  publiflied  in  1515,  and  was  intended  as  a  lequel  to 
his  difcourfes  on  the  firft  decade  of  Livy,  which  difcourfes 
are  replete  with  juft  and  profound  reiledtions  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  popular  government,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  warm 
friend  of  liberty ;  but  “The  Prince”  has  been  generally 
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regarded  as  (he  manual  of  a  tyrants  all  its  wfjthws  and 
conjifels  being  direfted  to  the  maintenance  of  power,  bow- 
ever  acquired,  and  by  any  means.  It  was  dedicated  to  a 
iKphew  of  pope  Leo  X*  was  printed  Romp,  rcpubliflipd 
jn  other  Italian  cities,  and  was  long  read  with  attention, 
and  even  applaufe,  without  c  ep  Aire  or  reply.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  politicians  at  that  time  wag  lb  much  in  unilbn  with 
its  maxims,  that  neither  furprife  nor  deteftation  feerns  to 
have  been  excited  by  an  open  expofure  of  the  ufual  arts 
of  government.  The  writer's  intention  in  this  work  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  controvert;/  5  feme  have  held  him 
up  as  an  abandoned  promoter  or  tyranny,  and  others  have 
maintained  that  he  was  its  concealed  but  decided  enemy, 
who  meant  to  put  the  people  on  their  guard  againft  its 
machinations.  A  modern  critic,  however,  thinks  it  pro¬ 
bable,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  that  he  wrote  it 
without  any  moral  purpofc  whatever;  and  merely,  like  a 
mathematician  demonftrating  a  problem,  inveftigated  the 
principles  by  which  ufurped  power  might  be  maintained, 
leaving  the  application  to  princeg  or  fubjefte,  as  chance 
(liquid  direft.  It  has,  nevertheiefs,  affixed  to  his  name  a 
Jafting  ftigma  5  and  Machiavelifm  is  become  a  received  ap¬ 
pellation  for  perfidious  and  infamous  politics.  When 
once  the  fyftem  was  expofed,  a  multitude  of  opponents  to 
it  (farted  up,  in  almoft  every  enlightened  country  on  the 
globe;  among  whom,  and  one  of  the  latch,  was  Frederic 
the  Great,  king  of  Pruffia,  before  he  commenced  thofe 
plans  of  aggrandisement  that  he  purfued  very  much  in 
the  fpirit  of' the  work  which  he  had  ably  anfwered,  Of 
the  b.iftorical  writings. of  Machiavel,  the  Life  of  Caftrucio 
Caftracani  is  eonfidcred  as  partaking  too  much  of  the  eba- 
rafter  of  a  romance;  but  his  Kiftory  of  FJorence,  com- 
prifing  the  events  of  that  republic  between  the  years  tao| 
ftud  1494,  is  a  very  valuable  performance,  and  one  of  the 
earlielt  of  the  good  Italian  hiftories.  It  wag  written  while 
the  author  fultained  the  office  of  hiftoriographer  of  the 
republic.  His  verfes  do  not  rank  among  the  firft  or  even 
the  fecond  rate  produftion*  of  Italian  poetry  j  and  his  co¬ 
medies,  however  they  might  appear  in  public  reprefenta- 
tion,  are  not  formed  on  the  pureft  models.  The  works 
of  this  writer  were  collefted  in  a  vols.  410.  in  *550,  and 
have  been  republiffied  in  Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris, 
Gen.  Biog, 

M  A  C  H I A  V  E  L'f  A  N,  adj ,  [from  Machiavel.]  Suited 
to  the  politics  of  Machiavel;  fubtle,  crafty, 

MACHIAVELLIANISM,  or  MachFaveeism,./!  The 
doctrine  of  Machiavel ;  the  principle  that  hicks  at  nothing 
to  ar.fwer  the  purpofes  of  government. 

To  MACHI'AVELIEE,  v.n.  To  practife  the  politics 
of  Machiavel. 

MACHI'AVELIZING,  /.  Praftifing  the  politics  of 
Machiavel. 

MACHI4,WA'RA,a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  drear 
of  Sirhind  s  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Sirbind. 

MACHICO'RA,  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  which  gives 
name  to  a  province,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  on  the  iouth 
coaft,  in  lat.  *e.  3.  S.  Ion. 4,1.  xa,  E. 

MA'CHID.  See  Meschib, 

MACHIGAS'TA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman  s  fifty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  St. 
Fernand. 

MACH' INAL,  adj.  [from  machina,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
machines, 

To  MACHINATE,  v.  a.  [mackiner,  Fr.’J  To  plan  5  to 
contrive, 

MACHINA'TION,/.  [mac/iinatio, Lat.]  Artifice;  con¬ 
trivance  ;  malicious  fcheme.—How  were  they  zealous  in 
refpeft  to  their  temporal  governors  ?  Not  by  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  not  by  private  machinations ;  but  in  bleffing  and  fub- 
mitting  to  their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  all  things 
but  their  idolatry.  Spratt, 

If  you  mifearry, 

Your  bufinefs  of  the  world  hath  fo  an  end, 

And  machination  ceafes.  Shahcfpcan's  King  Lear . 

^GL.  XIV.  No.  955, 
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Be  fruflrate  all  ye-  ftratagems  of  hell, 

And  deviliih  machinations  come  to  nought.  Milton, 

MACHINATOR, /.  A  contriver;  a  ftuemer, 
MACHI'NE,  f  [Fr.  from  machina ,  Lat.  This  word  is 
pronounced  majhecn. \  Any  complicated  work  in  which 
one  part  contributes  to  the  motion  of  another.— -We  arc 
led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the  world  to  have 
been  oqce  in  a  (late  .of  greater  fimpiieity,  as  to  conceive 
a  watch  to  have  been  once  in  its  firll  materials.  Burnet. 

In  a  watch's  fine  machine. 

The  added  movements  which  declare. 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 

Derive  their  i'econdary  pow'r 

From  that  which  (imply  points  the  hour.  frier. 

An  engine ! 

In  the  hollow  fide, 

Sekfted  numbers  of  their  foldiers  hide; 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  fluff  the  dark  abode.  Dryaas. 

Supernatural  agency,  in  poems.— The  marvellous  fable  in¬ 
cludes  whatever  is  fupernatural,  and  efpecially  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  gods.  Pope.-^-A  Itage-coach. 

Machine,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing  that  ferves  to 
augment  or  to  regulate  moving  powers :  or  it  is  any  body 
deitined  to  produce  motion,  fo  as  to  fave  either  time  or 
force.  The  denomination  machine  is  now  yulgarly  given 
to  a  great  variety  of  iubjedts  that  have  very  little  analogy 
by  which  they  can  be  claffed  with  propriety  under  one 
name  s  we  fay  a  travelling  machine,  a  bathing  machine, 
a  copying  machine,  a  threfhing  machine,  an  electrical  ma¬ 
chine,  Ike.  Sec.  The  only  circumftar.ee  in  which  all  thefe 
agree,  feem  to  be,  that  their  conftruftion  is  more  complex 
and  artificial  than  the  utenfils,  tools,  or  inftruments,  which 
offer  themfelves  to  the  firft  thoughts  of  uncultivated  peo- 

Ele  3  they  are  more  artificial  than  the  common  cart,  the 
atbifig-tub,  the  flail,  or  the  glafs  tube  which  firft  difeo- 
vered  the  phenomena  of  eleftricity.  In  the  language  of 
ancient  Athens  and  Rome,  the  term  was  applied  to  every 
tool  by  which  hard  labour  of  any  kind  was  performed ; 
but,  in  the  language  of  modern  Europe,  it  feems  reftridted 
either  to  fucb  tools  or  inftruments  as  are  employed  for 
executing  fome  philofophical  purpofe,  or  of  which  the 
conftruftion  employs  the  fimple  mechanical  powers  in  a 
confpicuous  manner,  fo  that  their  operation  and  energy 
engage  the  attention.  It  is  nearly  fynonymous,  in  our 
language,  with  engine ;  a  term  altogether  modern,  and  in' 
fome  meafure  honourable,  being  beltowed  only,  or  chiefly, 
on  contrivances  for  executing  work  in  which  ingenuity 
?,nd  mechanical  fkill  are  manifeft. 

Machines  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  fimple 
ones  are  the  feven  mechanical  powers,  viz.  lever,  balance, 
pulley,  axis  and  wheel,  wedge,  ferew,  and  inclined  plane. 
From  thefe  the  compound  ones  are  formed  by  various 
combinations,  and  lerve  for  different  purpofes.  See  Hus¬ 
bandry,  Mechanics,  Weaving,  &c. 

Machines  ufed  in  war  amongft  the  Greeks  were  princi¬ 
pally  thefe  5  t,  K,Ai^«K8s,  or  fcaling-ladders.  The  bat¬ 
tering  ram.  3.  The  helepolis.  4.  The  ^eAwnj,  or  tortoife, 
called  by  the  Romans  tejluda.  5.  The  a-^co^a,  or  agger, 
which  was  faced  with  ftone,  and  raifed  higher  than  the 
wall.  6.  Upon  the  fchorna  were  built  wv^ya*,  or  towers  of 
wood,  9.  or  ofier  hurdles,  8.  Catapulted,  or 

mrfeth  from  which  they  threw  arrows  with  amazing  force. 
9.  The  Ai$o£«A<3i,  srsTgaSoAoi,  or  e^sbj^as,  from  which  ftones 
were  call  with  great  velocity.  The  principal  warlike  ma¬ 
chines  made  ule  of  by  the  Romans  were— the  ram  5  the 
lupus,  or  wolf ;  the  tejluda,  or  tortoife  ;  the  baiijla,  the  cata- 
pulta, ,  and  the  fcorpion. 

Of  the  architectural  machines  of  the  ancients  we  are 
totally  unacquainted,  and  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
what  means  they  employed  for  tranfporting  and  raifing 
thofe  enormous  ftones  which  are  found  in  the  walls  of 
fome  ancient  buildings,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  owed  as  much  to  their  patient  perfeyerence  and  tna- 
M  nuaj 
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nual  labour,  as  to  the  power  of  their  machines.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  made  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  were 
ftruck  with  aftoniffiment  to  find  the  natives,  whom  they 
confidered  as  favages  and  barbarians,  railing  enormous 
mafifes  of  (tone  of  ten  feet  fquare,  for  building  walls  and 
other  purpcfes,  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  instruments 
but  thofe  which  nature  had  fupplied  them  with;  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  other  fcaffolding  but  that  of  banks  of 
earth  raifed  againft  their  buildings,  they  contrived  by 
ltrength  of  hand  to  raife  thefe  mafi'y  loads  up  the  inclined 
planes  thus  formed;  and  many  of  the  Druidical  remains 
in  this  country  were  probably  erefted  in  afimilar  manner. 
The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  architects,  however,  were 
no  doubt  acquainted  with,  and  employed,  very  powerful 
machines  in  the  conftruftion  of  their  noble  edifices,  with 
the  nature  of  which  we  have  not  been  informed  ;  even  Vi¬ 
truvius,  who  writes  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeft,  has  left  us 
nothing  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  conftruftion 
of  thel'e  engines,  yet  that  they  were  in  pofieflion  of  im- 
menfe  and  wonderful  machinery,  appears  in  the  molt  con¬ 
vincing  manner  to  any  perfon  who  refledts  on  the  magni¬ 
ficent  ftrudtures  which  they  eredted,  and  which  excite  to 
this  day  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  grandeur  and  incomparable  elegance, 
but  alfo  on  account  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  that 
leems  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  their  eredtion. 

MACHINERY,  J.  Enginery;  complicated  workman- 
fliip;  fehf-moved  engines.  The  part  which  deities,  an¬ 
gels,  or  demons,  adt  in  a  poem. 

The  machinery  of  the  drama  is  made  up  of  gods,  an¬ 
gels,  gholts,  &c.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  machines, 
or  contrivances  by  which  they  are  reprefented  upon  the 
ftage,  and  afterwards  removed  again.  Heqce  the  ufe  of 
the  word  machine  has  alfo  pafled  into  the  epic  poem  ; 
though  the  reafon  of  its  name  be  there  wanting.  It  de¬ 
notes,  in  both  cafes,  the  intervention  or  mini  If  i  y  of  fome 
divinity;  but,  as  the  occafion  of  machines  in  the  one  and 
the  other  is  fomewhat  different,  the  rules  and  laws  of  ma¬ 
naging  them  are  different  likewife.  The  ancient  dramatic 
poets  never  brought  any  machine  on  the  ftage,  but  where 
there  was  an  abfolute  neceffity  for  the  prefence  of  a  god  ; 
and  they  were  generally  laughed  at  for  fuftering  them- 
felves  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  neceliity.  Accordingly, 
Ariftotle  lays  it  down  as  an  exprefs  law,  that  the  unra¬ 
velling  of  the  piece  fhould  arife  from  the  fable  itfelf,  and 
not  from  any  foreign  machine,  as  in  the  Medea.  Horace 
is  fomewhat  lefs  levere,  and  contents  himfelf  with  faying, 
that  the  gods  fhould  never  appear,  unlefs  where  the  nodus, 
or  knot,  is  worthy  of  their  prefence  : 

Nec  deus  interfit ,  niji  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

Never  prefume  to  make  a  god  appear 
But  for  a  bufinefs  worthy  of  a  god. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  the  epopea ;  in  that  there 
muff  be  machines  every  where,  and  in  every  part.  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Virgil  do  nothing  without  them.  Petronius, 
with  his  ufual  fire,  maintains,  that  the  poet  fhould  deal 
more  with  the  gods  than  with  men  ;  that  he  fhould  every¬ 
where  leave  marks  of  his  prophetic  raptures,  and  of  the 
divine  fury  that  poflefles  him  ;  that  his  thoughts  fhould 
be  all  full  of  fables,  that  is,  of  allegories  and  figures  ;  in 
fine,  he  will  have  a  poem  diftinguilhed  from  a  hiftory  in 
all  its  parts,  not  fo  much  by  the  verfes  as  by  that  poetical 
fury  which  exprelfes  itfelf  wholly  by  allegories,  and  does 
nothing  but  by  machines,  or  the  miniltry  of  the  gods. 
A  poet,  therefore,  muff  leave  it  to  the  hiftorian  to  fay, 
that  a  fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  and  driven  to  fo¬ 
reign  (bores;  and  muff  himfelf  fay,  with  Virgil,  that  Juno 
went  to  leek  iEolus  ;  and  that  this  god,  at  her  requeft, 
turned  the  winds  loofe  againft  the  Trojans:  he  muff  leave 
the  hiftorian  to  write,  that  a  young  prince  behaved  with 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  diferetion  on  all  occafions; 
and  muff  fay,  with  Homer,  that  Minerva  led  him  by  the 
hand  in  all  his  enterprifes  ;  let  an  hiftorian  fay,  that  Aga¬ 
memnon,  quarrelling  with  Achilles,  hath  a  mind  to  fliow 
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him,  though  miftakeniy,  that  he  can  take  Troy  without 
his  afiiftance  ;  the  poet  mult  fay,  that  Thetis,  piqued  at 
the  affront  her  fon  had  received,  flies  up  to  heaven,  there 
to  demand  vengeance  of  Jupiter;  and  that  this  god,  to 
fatisfy  her,  fends  the  god  Somnvs,  or  Sleep,  to  Agamem¬ 
non,  to  deceive  him,  and  make  him  believe  that  he  (hall 
take  Troy  that  day.  It  is  thus  that  the  epic  poets  ufed 
machines  in  all  parts  of  their  works  ;  in  the  Iliad,  Odyfley, 
and  Aineid,  the  propolition  mentions  them  ;  the  invoca¬ 
tion  is  addrefled  to  them ;  and  the  narration  is  full  of  them: 
they  are  the  caufes  of  actions  ;  they  make  the  knots,  and 
at  laftthey  unravel  them.  This  lafl  circumftance  is  what 
Ariftotle  forbids  in  the  drama;  but  it  is  what  Horner  and 
Virgil  have  both  praftifed  in  the  epopea.  Thus  Minerva 
fights  for  Ulyfles  againft  Penelope’s  lovers;  helps  him  to 
deftroy  them  ;  and,  the  next  day,  herfelf  makes  the  peace 
between  Ulyfles  and  the  Ithacans;  which  clofes  the  Odyf- 
fey.  The  ufe  of  machines  in  the  epic  poem  is,  on  fome 
accounts,  entirely  oppofite  to  what  Horace  preferibes  for 
the  theatre.  In  tragedy,  that  critic  will  never  have  them 
ufed  without  an  abfolute  neceffity;  whereas,  in  the  epo¬ 
pea,  they  fhould  never  be  ufed  but  where  they  may  be 
as  well  let  alone,  and  where  the  aftion  appears  as  if  it 
did  not  neceflarily  require  them.  How  many  gods  and 
machines  does  Virgil  implore  to  raife  the  ftorm  that  drives 
Aineas  into  Carthage;  which  yet  might  eafily  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

In  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  moll  of  the  aftors  are  fuper- 
natural  perfonages;  and  in  Voltaire’s  Henriade,  the  poet 
has  made  excellent  ufe  of  St.  Louis.  Machines  in  the  epic 
poem,  therefore,  are  not  contrivances  of  the  poet,  to  re¬ 
cover  himfelf  after  he  has  made  a  falfe  ftep,  nor  to  folve 
any  difficulty  peculiar  to  fome  part  of  the  poem  ;  but  it 
is  the  prefence  of  a  divinity,  and  fome  fupernatural  and 
extraordinary  aftion,  which  the  poet  inferts  in  molt  of  the 
incidents  of  his  work,  to  render  it  more  majeftic  and  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  to  train  up  his  readers  to  piety  and  virtue. 
This  mixture  fhould  always  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
machines  may  be  retrenched  without  retrenching  any¬ 
thing  from  the  action.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
machines  are  to  aft;  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  old 
mythology,  there  are  gods  both  good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  ;  and  that  our  paffions  may  be  converted  into  fo  many 
allegorical  divinities  ;  fo  that  every  thing,  both  good  and 
bad,  in  a  poem,  may  be  attributed  to  thefe  machines,  and 
may  be  tranfafted  by  them.  They  do  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  aft  in  the  fame  manner;  fometimes  they  aft  without 
appearing,  and  by  Ample  infpirations,  which  have  nothing 
in  them  extraordinary  or  miraculous;  as  when  we  fay,  the 
devil  luggefted  fuch  a  thought,  &c.  The  fecond  manner 
of  ailing  is  entirely  miraculous ;  as  when  a  divinity  pre- 
fents  itfelf  vilibly  before  men,  fo  as  to  be  known  by  them  - 
or  when  they  dilguife  themfelves  under  fome  human  form 
without  difeovering  themfelves.  The  third  manner  par¬ 
takes  of  each  of  the  two,  and  confifts  in  oracles,  dreams 
and  extraordinary  infpirations  ;  all  which  Boffu  calls  demi- 
machines.  All  thefe  matters,  however,  ought  to  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  carry  a  verifimilitude ;  and,  though  veri- 
fimilitude  be  of  a  vail  extent  in  machines,  as  being 
founded  on  the  divine  power,  yet  it  has  its  bounds.  See 
farther,  on  the  importance  and  ufe  of  machinery,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Poetry. 

MA'CHINIST,  f.  A  conftruftor  of  engines  or  ma¬ 
chines.  A  contriver  of  embellishment  for  dramatic  fpec- 
tacles.  In  the  early  operas  of  Italy,  during  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  feldom  happened  that  the  names  of  the  poets, 
compofers,  or  fingers,  were  recorded  in  printed  copies  of 
tiie  words;  though  that  of  the  machinijt  was  feldom  omit¬ 
ted  ;  and  much  greater  care  feems  to  have  been  taken  to 
amufe  the  eye  than  the  ear  or  intelieft  of  thofe  who  at¬ 
tended  thefe  lpettacles.  In  1675,  we  are  told,  in  the  Thea. 
tricai  Annals  of  Venice,  that  a  mufical  drama,  called  La 
Divifione  del  Mondo,  written  by  Giulio  Cefare  Corradi, 
and  fet  by  Legrenzi,  excited  univerfal  admiration,  by  the 
ftupendous  machinery  and  decorations  with  which  it  was 
exhibited,  And  in  16S0,  the  opera  of  Berenice,  fet  by 
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Domenico  Frefchi,  was  performed  at  Padua  in  a  manner 
fo  fplendid,  that  fome  of  the  decorations  recorded  in  the 
printed  copy  of  the  piece  feein  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
work.  The  mufical  drama  confided  of  poetry,  mufic, 
dancing,  machinery,  and  decorations ;  and  it  would  be 
curious  to  point  out  the  encroachments  which  any  one  of 
thefe  conltituent  parts  at  different  periods  has  made  upon 
the  red.  In  the  beginning  it  was  certainly  the  intention 
of  opera  legifiators  to  favour  Poetry,  and  make  her  mif- 
trefs  of  the  lead  ;  and  it  was  a  long  while  before  Muiic  ab¬ 
solutely  took  the  lead.  Dancing  only  dept  into  import¬ 
ance  during  the  lad  century;  but  very  early  in  the  17th 
century,  machinery  and  decorations  were  fo  important,  that 
little  thought  or  expenfe  was  bedowed  on  poetry,  mufic, 
or  dancing,  provided  fome  means  could  be  devifed  of  ex¬ 
citing  adoniihment  in  the  fpeftators,  by  fplendid  feenes 
and  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  In  the  opera  of 
Berenice  jud  mentioned,  there  were  chorufes  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  virgins,  one  hundred  foldiers,  and  one  hundred  horfe- 
men  in  non  armour,  forty  cornets  of  horfe,  fix  trumpet¬ 
ers  on  horfeback,  fix  drummers,  fix  enfigns,  fix  faebuts, 
fix  great  fiutes,  fix  tnindrels  playing  on  Turkiih  indru- 
ments,  fix  others  on  o6tave-flutes,  fix  pages,  three  ferjeants, 
fix  cymbalids,  twelve  huntfmen,  twelve  grooms,  fix  coach¬ 
men  for  the  triumph,  fix  others  for  the  procefiion,  two 
lions  led  by  two  Turks,  two  elephants  by  two  others, 
Berenice’s  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horfes,  fix  other 
cars  with  prifoners  and  (polls,  drawn  by  twelve  horfes,  fix 
coaches  for  the  proceffion.  Among  the  feenes  and  repre- 
fentations  in  the  firft  add,  was  a  vad  plain,  with  two  tri¬ 
umphal  arches ;  another,  with  pavilions  and  tents ;  a  fquare 
prepared  for  the  entrance  of  the  triumph;  and  a  fored  for 
the  chace.  Aft  II.  the  royal  apartments  of  Berenice’s 
temple  of  vengeance;  a  fpacious  court  with  the  view  of 
the  prifon  ;  and  a  covered  way  for  the  coaches  to  move  in 
proceffion.  Aft  III.  the  royal  dreffing-room,  completely 
furniffied  ;  dable  with  one  hundred  live  horfes  ;  portico 
adorned  with  tapedry ;  a  delicious  palace  in  perfpeftive. 
And,  befides  all  thefe  attendants  and  decorations,  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  aft  there  were  reprefentations  of  every 
fpecies  of  chace ;  as  of  the  wild  boar,  the  dag,  deer,  and 
bear;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  aft,  an  enormous  globe 
defeended  from  the  Iky,  which  opening  divided  itfelf  into 
other  globes  that  were  fufpended  in  the  air,  upon  one  of 
which  was  the  figure  of  Time,  on  a  fecond  that  of  Fame,  on 
others,  Honour,  Nobility,  Virtue,  and  Glory.  Had  the  fab¬ 
rics  of  fingers  been  at  this  time  equal  to  the  prefent,  the  fup- 
port  of  fuch  expenfive  and  puerile  toys  would  have  inclined 
the  managers  to  enquire  not  after  the  bed  but  the  cheaped 
performers  they  could  find  ;  as  fplendid  ballets  often  oblige 
them  to  do  now;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  during  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  didinftive  charafteridic  charm  of  ail 
opera  was  not  the  mufic,  but  the  machinery.  The  French 
eltabliffied  mufical  dramas  in  their  court  and  capital  dur¬ 
ing  the  rage  for  mythological  reprefentations,  to  which 
they  have  condantly  adhered  ever  fince ;  and,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  allow  their  mufical  compofition  and  fingrng 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Italy,  they  comfort  themfelves  and 
humble  their  adverfaries  by  obferving,  that  their  opera 
is,  at  lead,  a  fine  thing  to  fee  \  “  C’ed  au  nioins  un  beau 
i'peftacle,  qu’un  opera  en  France.” 

MACHI'NULA,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  Scott  for  the  fmall 
corpufcles  of  matter  which  vary  their  motion  and  didances 
.on  every  contraftion  or  dilatation  of  a  mufcle  or  organ. 

MA'CHIR,  [Heb.  one  that  knows.]  Son  of  Manaffeh, 
and  grand fon  of  Jofeph  ;  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Ma¬ 
ch  i  rites.  Num.  xxvi.  29.  His  fons  were  Pereffi  and  Shereffi  ; 
his  daughter  married  Hezron  of  Judah,  and  was  mother 
to  Segub,  and  grandmother  to  Jair.  1  C/iron.  ii.  at,  22, 
vii.  16. 

MA'CHIR,  fon  of  Ammiel,  of  the  city  of  Lo- Debar, 
with  whom  Mephiboffieth  was  brought  up.  2  Sam.  ix.  5. 

MACH'IRITE,  f.  A  defeendant  of  Machir. 

MACHISCHE'VO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobolfk:  thirty- fix  miles  weft  of  Ifchitn, 
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MACH'LEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Deinfe. 

MACH'LINE,  or  Mach'lene,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr:  ten  miles  wed  of  Ayr. 

M ACHN ADE'B AI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MACH'lNO,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  unites  with 
fome  of  the  dreams  to  form  the  Conway. 

MACHONOW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Braclaw  :  fixty  miles  ead  of  Braclaw. 

MACH'PELAH,  or  Mac'phela,  according  to  the 
Vulgate,  was  the  cave  that  Abraham  bought  of  Epbron, 
wherein  to  bury  his  wife  Sarah.  Gen.  xxiii.  9.  But  others* 
with  more  probability,  think,  that  in  this  place  Machpe- 
lah  is  the  name  of  the  plain  wherein  the  field  containing 
the  cave  was  fituated  ;  for,  at  verfe  17  of  our  tranfiation- 
we  read,  The  field  of  Ephron ,  which  zvas  -in  Machpelah.  In 
the  Arabic  language,  Machpelah  fignifies  “  ffiut  up,  or 
walled  up  ;”  fo  that  the  cave  called  Machpelah  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  tomb  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  doled  up,  or  willed 
up,  that  no  one  might  enter,  and  that  thieves  might  not 
make  it  a  retreat ;  in  ffiort,  that  it  might  not  be  violated 
or  profaned.  Tombs  thus  ffiut  or  walled  up,  are  dill  ufed 
in  the  ead.  If  this  fenfe  be  admitted,  the  text  might  be 
rendered  <{  the  cave  that  was  ffiut  up,”  indead  of  the  cave 
of  Machpelah. 

MACIIRIAN'ICH  BAY,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  on  the 
wed  coad  of  Kin  tyre.  Lat.  55.  27.  N.  Ion.  5.  43.  W. 

MACH'RIET,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  5 
fix  miles  fouth-ead  of  Lauringen. 

MACH'SA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  twenty-five  miles  ead- fouth-ead  of  Zebid. 

MACHU'A,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirowy:  twenty  miles  north  of  Jalour. 

MA'CHUL,/  An  inltrument  of  mufic  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  See  the  article  Music. 

MACF1YNLETH',  a  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  on  the  river  Dovy,  over  which  is  a  done 
bridge,  which  divides  it  from  Merionethlhire.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Monday  ;  and  fairs  on  May  16,  June  2 6 
July  9,  September  18,  and  November  25,  for  ffieep,  horned 
cattle,  and  horfes.  It  was  here  that  Owen  Glendowev 
exercifed  the  fird  afts  of  his  royalty  in  1402.  Here  he 
accepted  the  crown  of  Wales,  and  affembled  a  parliament- 
the  houfe  wherein  they  met  is  yet  danding,  but  divided 
into  tenements.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  chiefly- 
employed  in  handicraft-bufinefs,  that  of  tanning  being 
carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent,  as  is  alio  the  manu° 
fa  ft  ure  of  flannel,  and  of  what  are  provincially  termed 
webs,  and  Welffi  plains  or  cottons  :  thefe  are  a  coarfe  fore 
of  thick  white  cloth,  made  in  pieces  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length  :  this  article  formerly 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  export  trade,  but  latterly  has 
been  appropriated  to  clothing  the  army,  and  for-home- 
confumption.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  wed  of  Montgomery, 
and  198  welt  of  London.  Lat.  52.  25.  N.  Ion.  3.  50.  W, 

MACIARE'TA,  a  town  of  Etruria-:  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Sienna. 

MACIECO'W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chelm  :  forty  miles  ead  of  Chelm. 

M  ACJEJEW'ICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lublin  :  forty-four  miles  north-north-wed  of  Lublin. 

MACIG'NO,  f.  in- mineralogy,  the  Italian  name  of  a 
rock,  which  is  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  building  at 
Florence,  and  throughout  Tufcany,  where  it  is  faid  to 
conditute  entire  mountains  of  a  d  ratified  Itrufture.  Patrin, 
who  calls  it  une  pierre  marneufe  et  micacee,  has  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  this  uleful  done  :  There  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  macigno  with  regard  to  colour;  one  of  them 
called  pietra  bigia ,  is  of  a  greyifh-yellow  ;  the  other,  de¬ 
nominated  pietra  ferer.a,  of  a  bluiffi-grey  colour.  This 
latter,  of  which  molt  of  the  houfes  of  Florence  are  built 
has  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  black  when  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  at  length  to  decompofe.  The  pietra  bigia „ 
which  contains  much  oxyd  of  iron,  poflefles  greater  foli- 
dity,  and  is  Id's  afted  upon  by  the  atpiofphere ;  it  is  cai- 
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cabled  for  the  exterior  of  buildings?  while  the  pietra  Jenna 
fliould  only  be  employed  for  the  interior.. 

The  upper  firata  in  the  macigno-quamea  are  more 
clayey  than  the  others;  they  refiit  the  action  of  the  fire 
fufficiep.tly  well?  fo  that  they  are  made  ufe  of  for  the  con. 
flrncfion  of  furnaces  and  hearths.  The  fame  hills  exhibit 
it  rata  or  beds,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  left  foiicl  texture 
than  the  maeigno,  and  appear  often  to  be  nothing  but 
•indurated  clay ;  thefe  layers  are  called  barddhm.  _  The 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  harder  than  reocigno; 
they  arc  of  a  white  comur,  and  bear  the  name  of  pktra 
forte.  This  latter  is  the  done  which  is  employed  for  paving 
the  frreets  of  Florence,  Ferberis  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
kinds  of  m  a  eigne,  together  with  the  bardellm  and  the 
pi  dr  a  forte,  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  fame  rock?  in  which 
clay,  calcareous  earth,  and  mica,  are  by  turns  predomft 
Rating.  The  pidra  fork  varies  as  much  a?  the  maeigno 
with  regard  to  colour ;  it  is  often  greyiftt  or  bHriffi.yellow, 
and  fometlmes  thefe  two  colours  'are  even  united  in  the 
fame  piece,  in  the  quarry  of  Campc-ra,  situated  two  miles 
from  Florence,  and  yielding  the  done?  with  which  the 
fireets  of  Florence  are  paved,  the  pietra  forte  is  difpofed 
in  horizontal  layers  that  have  only  a  few  inches  in  thick’ 
nefs,  and  are  fometimeg  feparated  ’from  each  other  by  fsmi® 
lar  layers  of  bardellone;  and  not  unfrequently  a  cruft  of 
calcareous /par,  of  about  a  line  in  (hicknefs,  intervenes 
between  the  latter  and  the  pietra  forte-  Ferber  fuppofes, 
that  it  is  this  calcareous  fubfiance  which,  by  penetrating 
into  a  layer  of  bardellone,  converts  it  into  pietra  forte, 
it  is  in  thefe  macigno  hills  that  the  beautiful  varieties 
,of  marl,  exhibiting  landfcapes,  ruins,  &c,  and  known  by 
4 ha  name  of  Florentine  marble ,  are  found, 

i\  I A  C '  I L  F  N  CY;f  [from  madimtf]  Lean  nefs, 
hi  AC' I  LENT,  ad],  fwaciientus,  Lst-1  Fean, 
MACINTOSH,  s  county  of  America,  In  the  lower 
tliitrici  of  Georgia,  between  Liberty  and  Glynn  counties, 
on  the  Alatsmaha  river,  It  is  divided  into  four  towns, 
and  contains  *66©  inhabitants,  of  whom  1819  arc  Haves, 
MA'CIS,  a  name  fometinies  given  to  Mount  Ararat. 
MACKAL'LY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  thirty. five  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Moorlhedabad, 

M A C K A  P  U N ' G A ,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  -which 
runs  into  Pamlico  Sound  in  lat.  35.  a6.  N,  Ion,  76.43,  W. 

MACKENZELL',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  bifttoprie 
of  Fulda  s  nine  miles  north-esft  of  Fulda,  and  two  fputh* 
call  of  Hunefieid, 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  George),  an  eminent  Scotch  law. 
yer  and  mifceilarieous  writer,  defended  from  a  branch  of 
the  noble  family  of  Seaforth,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636, 
He  ftudied  at  the  univerfities  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  An. 
draw's ;  and,  having  nnUhed  the  ufual  courfe  of  daffies 
and  philofophy  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Bourges  in  France,  where  lie  palled  three  years  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  foon  became  a  diftinguiflred 
pleader.  In  166*  he  was  advocate  for  the  marquis  of  At'. 
gyle,  impeached  of  high  treafon ;  and  (poke  with  a  bold, 
pefs  which  drew  upon  him  a  reprimand  from  the  bench, 
He  was,  not  long  after,  railed  to  a  feat  on  that  bench  in 
the  criminal  court,  A  ferviee  which  he  rendered  to  the 
court  in  1674,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Jcrd6  of  feffion  and  the  faeul ty  of  advocates,  caufed  him 
to  be  knighted,  made  king's'  advocate,  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  m  Scotland,  At  this  period 
great  tumult  and  conftifion  prevailed  in  that  kingdom 
from  the  contefts  between  fanatieiftn  on  one  fide,  and  a 
fpirit  of  tyranny  on  the  other ;  and  the  poft  of  king's  ad. 
vocate,  analogous  to  that  of  attorney.gencral  in  England, 
but  with  greater  powers,  was  equally  important  and  arduous, 
Sir  George,  who  had  embraced  the  court-doHrine  of  padivg 
obedience,  was  well  inclined  to  put  the  laws  enforcing  fob* 
million  to  the  nwgiftrate  into  Itrhft  execution ;  and  by  his 
y.eul  in  this  refpeA,  he  obtained  from  the  covenanters  the 
title  of  the  " bfood-thirfty  advocate,  and  perfecutor  of  the 
hints  of  God."  Yes  it  appears  that  he  introduced  into 
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the  form  ef  criminal  trials  fevers!  alterations  favourable 
to  the  aceftfed  ;  and  that,  far  from  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  power  of  his  office,  he  confiderably  retrenched  it; 
When  James  II.  abrogated  the  penal  laws,  fir  George, 
who  was  fincerely  attached  to  the  proteftant  religion  in 
the  epifcopal  form,  refigned  his  office,  It  was,  however, 
reftored  to  him  when  that  prince  had  been  convinced  of 
the  neceffity.  of  purfuing  different  ;m»afurea  5  and  he  firmly 
adhered  to  his  reader's  intereft  in  fubfequent  change, 
He  oppofed  in  council  the  propofed  add  refs  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  the  prince  of  Orange  oh  his  landing  in  j<s§&  }  ami 
wrote  a  Memorial  to  that  prince,  exhorting  him  to  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  his  Declaration.  At  the  convention  of  thy 
©dates,  he  argued  warmly  agalnft  the  declaration  of  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  throne,  and  the  election  of  William  for  fbve* 
reign  ;  and,  when  he  found  his  reft  fiance  ineffectual,  he 
retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  (indent.  H© 
died  in  London  in  May  j 6$i,  and  was  hurled  with  un¬ 
common  funeral  honours  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Grey 
Friarg,  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left 
feveral  children. 

The  character  of  fir  George  Mackenzie  Hands  high  for 
learning  and  talents,  and  .‘or  public  and  private  worth. 
His  political  principles  will  of  courfe  be  differently  judged 
of  by  the  oppofite  parties;  but  his  Integrity  and  good  in. 
tentmns  fee m  unqucftionable.  In  the  midft  of  all  his 
public  bufmefs  he  iound  ieifure  to  compote  feveral  literary 
pieces,  among  ,  which  are,  t,  Aretino,  or  a  Serious  Ro¬ 
mance,  a,  Rdigio  gtoici,  3.  A  moral  Effay  on  Solitude, 
4,.  Moral  Gallantry,  g.  A  play,  and  fame  poems,  Theft 
piece?  gave  him  the  reputation  of  an  elegant  writer  and 
found  moralift,  As  a  lawyer,  he  publiffied,  6,  A  Hift 
courfe  upon  the  Laws  and  Cuftomg  of  Scotland,  in  Mat¬ 
ters  criminal.  7,  Idea  Eloquent!®  forenfis  hodiern*©,  una 
cum  Adione  forenfi  ex  unaquaqne  Juris  Parte.  8,  The, 
Inftitutione  of  the  Laws  ot  Scotland,  9,  Qbfemtians 
•upon  the  A#§  of  Parliament,  As  an  advocate  for  mo¬ 
narchy,  he  wrote,  j@,  jus  Regium,  or  the  juft  and  ft! id 
Foundation  of  Monarchy  in  general,  and  more  efpecially 
of  the  Monarchy  of  Scotland ;  and  fevera!  other  pieces, 
As  an  antiquarian  and  national  hiftorian,  he  wrote,  si, 
Obfervations  on  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  Nations  as  to 
Precedency;  with  the  Science  of  Heraldry,  as  Part  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  A  Defence  of  the ’Royal  Line  and 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  The  latter  treatift  involved  him 
in  a  eoutrp verfy  with  Dr,  Lloyd  biffiop  of  St.  Afaph,  and 
Dr.  gtillingfftet.  He  wrote  a  work  Jikewift,  13,  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  the  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  that 
would  happen  by  an  incorporating  Union  between  th© 
two  Kingdoms,  Befides  thefe,  fevera!  moral  and  mifteft 
laneous  freatitea  iffued  from  his  pen,  which  demonftrated 
the  fertility  and  variety  of  big  fpeculatians,.  and  his  ant. 
nete  as  a  writer  on  almoft  all  topics,  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  advocates*  library  in  Edinburgh,  Bits,  Bril, 

MACKENZIE’S  JUV'RR,  on  the  north- weft  p^t  of 
America,  rifes  in  Slave-lake,  runs  a  nortlvnorth-weft 
courfe,  and  after  receiving  a  number  of  large  rivers,  dift 
charges  itftif  into  the  North  8ea  at  Whale-Bland,  jn  lat, 
69. 54.  N.  and  between  ion.  139.  and  13$.  W,  its  courfo 
from  Slave-lake  having  been  780  miles,  It  derives  its 
name  from  Mr,  Mackenzie,  who  afeended  this  river  in  tho 
fummer  of  1789.  The  Indian  natives  inhabiting  tise  weft 
fide  of  the  river  from  the  giavedake,  are  the  Strong  bow. 
Mountain,  and  Hare,  Indians ;  tfiaft  on  the  eaft  fide,  the 
.  Beaver,  Inland,  Nathana,  and  Quarrefterg, 

JVIACK/EKEI«  J-  [moeAereel,  Dut.  wanner  say,  f‘r,  j  A 
fea-fifn,  See  the  article  ScoMertR.—- Mackerel  may  be  fold 
on  a  Sunday,  by  flat,  10  and  it  Will,  ill,  c, 34,  39, 

Law  order’d  that  the  Sunday  fnouid  have  reft  3 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noffy  food  fliouid  fell. 

Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mathml,  King's  Cook, 

MACKEREL-GATE,  /,  A  gentle  breeze  ; 

They  put  up  every  fail," 

The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel-gale,  Dryeka, 

MACK'EREL- 
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MACKEREL-SKY',/  A  Iky  variegated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fmall  clouds. 

MACK'ERMORE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Scotland,  about  five  miles  eaft  from  the  ifland  of  Jura. 
Eat.  55.  57.  N.  Ion.  6.  43.  W. 

MACK'ERTER’s  HEAD',  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ilay.  Lat.  55.  52.  N.  Ion.  5.  59.  W. 

MACK'EY  (John),  an  Englifhman,  who  followed  James 
II.  to  France  after  the  revolution,  and  was  admitted  by 
that  unfortunate  monarch  to  his  confidence,  which  he 
fcandaloufly  betrayed,  by  giving  information  to  king  Wil¬ 
liam  of  every  fecret  with  which  he  was  entrufted.  As  an 
author  he  is  known  by  his  “  Picture  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Germain,”  which  was  publifhed  in  16913  and  his  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Court  of  England,  in  the  Reigns  of  William 
and  Anne,”  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1733;  this  work 
abounds  in  curious  anecdotes.  He  died  in  1726  at  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

MACK'LIN  (Charles),  a  native  of  Ireland,  probably 
born  in  the  county  of  Weft  Meath,  of  a  family  named 
M'Laughlin,  which  was  anglicifed  to  that  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  known.  He  was  born  about  the  ift 
of  May,  1690;  and  in  1708,  abfconding  from  his  mother, 
then  a  widow,  he  came  over  to  England.  For  fome  mif- 
conduft  with  regard  to  a  female  connexion,  he  was  fent 
back  to  Ireland.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
certain  under-graduates  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  and 
took  up  the  employment  of  badgerhan  in  that  college,  read 
much  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  remained  in 
that  degraded  ftate  till  he-had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  then  came  to  London,  made  a  connexion  with 
a  ftrolling  company  of  players,  and  afted  the  part  of  har¬ 
lequin.  After  leading  an  extraordinary  courfe  of  life,  he 
was  again  reftored  to  his  mother,  and  returned  a  penitent 
to  his  former  ftation  in  Trinity-college.  In  1716  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  for  the  third  time,  joined  a  company  of 
players  at  Briftol,  then  attached  himfelf  to  feveral  ftrolling 
companies,  and  afterwards  made  his  entre  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  where  his  merit  was  firft  difcovered 
in  a  trifling  character  in  Fielding’s  CofFee-houfe  Politi¬ 
cian,  which,  it  is  faid,  would  in  any  other  hands  have  gone 
unnoticed.  He  now  for  feveral  fucceflive  feafons  per¬ 
formed  comic  charafters.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  1735,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Mr.  Hallam,  an  aftor  in  the 
/Imre  theatre  with  himfelf,  in  a  private  quarrel.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  in  confequence  ;  but,  no  malicious  intent 
appearing  in  evidence,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1741  he  ef- 
tablifhed  his  fame  as  an  aftor,  in  the  character  of  Shylock 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  by  his  fine  and  impreffive 
manner  reftored  to  the  ftage  a  play  which  had  been  forty 
years  fupplanted  by  lord  Lanfdown’s  Jew  of  Venice.  The 
•manager  and  performers  having  about  this  time  dilagreed, 
Macklin,  and  feveral  of  the  molt  eminent  of  the  company, 
among  whom  was  Garrick,  revolted,  and  figned  a  formal 
agreement,  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to  accede  to 
any  terms  which  might  be  propofed  to  them  by  the  paten¬ 
tee,  without  confent  of  the  fubfcribers.  The  leceders 
applied,  but  without  effect,  for  the  grant  of  a  new  patent ; 
of  courfe  they  found  themfelves  under  the  hard  neceflity 
of  agreeing  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  manager,  who 
afcribed  the  revolt  of  the  players  to  the  influence  and  fug- 
geftion  of  Macklin,  and  refolved  to  punifh  him  for  his 
ingratitude.  To  the  others  he  was  reconciled  ;  but  the 
fentence  of  eternal  banifnment  from  his  theatre  was  pro¬ 
nounced  again  the  man  who  had  been  once  his  friend  and 
advifer.  A  change  in  the  management,  by  which  Mr. 
James  Lacy  fucceeded  Fleetwood,  reftored  Macklin  to  his 
ulual  employment.  This  was  in  1747  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lpring  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  manager  of 
the  Dublin  theatre,  by  which  he  engaged  his  fervices  for 
two  years ;  but  fcarcely  had  he  gone  through  the  duties  of 
his  ftation  a  Angle  month,  when  he  took  offence  at  fome 
inftances  of  fuppofed  negleft,  which  ended  in  a  feparation 
from  that  concern.  After  various  incidents,  he,  in  1753, 
obtained  from  Mr,  Garrick  the  ufe  of  his  theatre  for  a  fin- 
*  VofcXlV.  No,  955. 
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gle  night,  and  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  ftage,  in  a  pro¬ 
logue  written  for  the  occafion,  in  which  he  introduced  hi* 
daughter  as  an  aftrefs  to  the  proteftion  of  the  public.. 
He  now  projefted  the  eftablifliment  of  a  tavern  and  coffee- 
houfe  which  was  to  make  his  fortune;  this  he  foon  after 
converted  into  a  debating  and  fpouting  dub,  under  the 
name  of  the  Britifh  Inquifition ;  but  Macklin  was  wholly 
unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  a  tavern-keeper;  and,  in  Feb, 
i755>  w,as  teen  *n  lift  of  bankrupts.  On  his  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  commiffioners,  every  thing  turned  to  his 
character,  except  that  he  had  been  miferabiy  deficient  iu 
prudence;  and  in  the  end  he  paid  twenty-flvillings  in  the 
pound.  He  next  joined  Mr.  Barry  in  founding  a  new 
theatre  in  Dublin,  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain, 
more  than  two  or  three  years  ;  and  in  1159  he  returned  to 
London,  and  made  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane,  at  a  very 
confiderabie  falary,  and  brought  out  his  farce  of  Love  a- 
la-mode,  which,  though  oppofed  at  firft,  was  received  in 
London  and  at  Dublin  with  unbounded  applaufe.  Mack¬ 
lin  in  a  fliort  time  transferred  himfelf  from  Drury-lane  to 
Covent-garden  theatre,  to  which  he  continued  afterwards 
uniformly  attached.  He  obtained  great  and  almoft  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  as  an  after  of  certain  parts  in  comedy  ; 
but  in  1773  he  determined  to  attempt  the  charafter’of 
Macbeth  ;  in  this  new  line  he  gave  fatisfaftion  (it  is  laid) 
to  his  friends;  but  the  public,  headed  perhaps  by  a  few 
violent  fpirits,  were  lb  much  enraged  at  his  attempting 
tragedy,  that  a  riot  enfued,  and  he  was  formally  difmiffed! 
In  1775  he  brought  an  action  againft  his  opponents;  and, 
having  obtained  a  verdift  in  his  favour,  he  willingly  re- 
linquilhed  the  damages  awarded  to  him  upon  the  molt 
liberal  terms  ;  a  circumftance  which  drew  from  lord  chief 
jultice  Mansfield  the  following  handfome  and  well-turned 
compliment:  “  You  have  met  with  great  applaufe  to-day; 
you  never  afted  better.”  From  this  period  Macklin  oc- 
calionally  performed,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  Dublin  during 
Mr.  Daly’s  management.  In  1788,  and  again  in  1789*, 
while  afting  his  favourite  charafters,  he  fuddenly  loft  his 
memory,  and  in  the  fecond  inftance  he  refolved  to  make 
no  other  effort ;  but  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  pub¬ 
lished  by  fubfeription  his  two  pieces,  The  Man  of  the 
World,  and  Love  a-la-Mode.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  fuperintended  the  printing,  and  his  other 
friends,  1500I.  was  railed,  with  which  an  annuity  of  200I. 
was  fettled  on  himfelf,  and  75I.  per  annum  on  his  wife, 
if  Ihe  furvived  him. 

Macklin  died  on  the  nth  of  July,  1797,  at  the  age  of 
107,  if  he  were  born  at  the  period  before  mentioned  ;  but 
of  this  the  reader  Ihould  be  apprifed  there  were  fome  fe- 
rious  doubts  entertained.  His  remains  were  interred  un¬ 
der  the  chancel  of  Covent-garden  church.  As  a  come¬ 
dian,  his  principal  and  moft  important  parts  were  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Wrangle  in  the  Refulal ;  Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcafm 
in  his  own  farce  of  Love  a-la-Mode ;  and  Sir  Pertinax 
Mac  Sycophant  in  the  Man  of  the  World,  written  alfo 
by  himfelf,  and  firft  brought  forward  in  1781.  Macklin 
alfo  made  fome  figure  in  the  charafter  of  Shakefpeare’s 
Iago  ;  but  the  part  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  fnine  with¬ 
out  a  competitor  was  that  of  Shylock.  Befides  the  dra¬ 
matic  works  already  referred  to,  Macklin  wrote  a  tragedy 
of  King  Henry  VII.  or  the  Popilh  Impoftor ;  A  Will  or 
no  Will ;  The  Sufpicious  Hulband  criticifed,  or  the  Plague 
of  Envy;  The  Fortune-Hunters;  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Biog.  Dram.  vol.  i.  s 

MACKNl'GHT  (James),  a  learned  clergyman  of  the 
church  ot  Scotland,  was  born  at  Irvine  in  the  fliire  of  Air, 
in  the  year  1721.  Haying  received  the  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  fchool  of  his  native  town  ;  about  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow ;  and, 
after  completing  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  (tudies, 
he  crofted  the  fea  to  Holland,  and  attended  the  leftures  at 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  particularly  thofe  in  theologv, 
to  which  he  had  (hown  an  early  attachment.  Here  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  procuring  manv  valuable  books 
written  by  foreign  divines,  which  afterwards  aftifted  him 
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in  his  laborious  undertakings  for  the  illuftration  of  the 
Scriptures.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  licenfed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  prefbytery  of  Irvine,  and  chofen  to 
officiate  at  the  Gorbals,  near  Glafgow  ;  a  fituation  which 
could  at  that  time  be  held  by  a  licentiate,  before  ordina¬ 
tion  to  the  paftoral  function.  From  the  Gorbals,  Mr. 
Macknight  removed  to  Kilwinning  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Fergufon,  then  minilter  of  that  place;  and  afted  for 
fome  time  as  affiftant  in  the  charge  of  the  pariffi.  In  this 
capacity  he  conducted  himfelf  with  fuch  propriety,  that 
his  character  as  a  judicious  and  ufeful  minifter  began  to 
be  eliabliffied  ;  and  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  at  May- 
bole  he  obtained  that  living,  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  he¬ 
ritors  and  people.  Having  been  ordained  pallor  in  May 
1758,  he  dilcharged  the  duties  of  that  office  during  fixteen 
years,  with  fuch  affiduity  and  kindnefs,  that  when  he  re- 
llgned  it  he  carried  with  him  the  affeftions  and  regret  of 
all  his  flock.  It  was  at  Maybole  that,  amidft  his  profef- 
fional  occupations  in  a  populous  charge,  he  compofed  his 
Harmony  of  theGofpels.  It  appears  from  his  papers,  that 
the  plan  had  been  conceived  by  him  fo  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  year  of  his  attendance  at  the  univerfity  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  began  to  collect  materials  for  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  firft  edition  of  this  work  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1756,  under  the  title  of,  “A  Harmony  of 
tire  four  Gofpels ;  in  which  the  natural  Order  of  each  is 
preferved  :  with  a  Paraplirafe  and  Notes,”  in  one  volume 
quarto.  Although  the  plan  of  it  differed  confiderably 
from  that  of  former  harmonies,  in  fuppofing  that  the  Evan- 
gelilts  have  not  negle&ed  the  order  of  time  in  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  events,  the  reception  which  it  met  with  from  the 
moll  competent  judges  was  fo  favourable,  that  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  undertake  a  fecond  edition  in  1763,111 
2  vols.  quarto,  with  confiderable  improvements  ;  confining 
chiefly  of  fix  difcourfes  on  Jewiffi  antiquities,  in  addition 
to  the  preliminary  obfervations  and  chronological  dif- 
fertations  which  accompanied  the  firft  edition.  A  third 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  1804,  in  two  large  odtavo  volumes. 

In  the  year  1763,  likewife,  Mr.  Macknight  publifiied 
another  work  of  great  merit,  entitled.  The  Truth  of  the 
Gofpei  Hiftory,  See.  quarto;  which  was  the  fruit  of  his 
ltudies  during  the  interval  between  the  two  editions  of 
Iiis  Harmony.  Its  object  is,  to  illuitrate  and  confirm, 
both  by  argument  and  an  appeal  to  the  teftimony  of  an¬ 
cient  a uthcTrs,  what  is  commonly  arranged  under  the  three 
great  heads  of  the  internal,  the  collateral,  and  the  diredl, 
evidences  of  the  gofpei  hiftory.  By  thefe  publications 
our  author  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  theological  learn¬ 
ing;  and  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
fpetff  for  his  merits,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity.  In  the  year  1769,  he  was  chofen  mode¬ 
rator  of  the  general  affembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
Turing  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  tranflated  to 
the  living  of  Jedburgh,  which  he  retained  about  three 
years,  and  where  he  received  from  his  people  the  moll  flat¬ 
tering  tokens  of  refpeftand  kindnefs.  In  the  year  177 *,  he 
■was  elefted  minilter  of  Lady  Yefter’s  pariffi  in  Edinburgh  ; 
from  which  he  was  tranflated,  in  1778,  to  the  Old  Church, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

After  he  had  taken  up  his  refidence  in  Edinburgh,  there 
were  few  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Tr.  Macknight  which 
can  be  made  the  lubjeft  of  narration.  He  now  devoted 
Iiis  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  various  ufeful 
inftitutions,  as  well  as  to  the  exemplary  performance  of 
his  paftoral  duties.  He  took  a  lead  in  the  management  of 
many  different  charitable  inftitutions,  and  particularly  of 
the  fund  eftablilhed  by  aft  of  parliament,  for  a  provilion 
to  the  widows  and  fatherlefs  children  of  minifters  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  But  what  chiefly  engaged  his  mind 
was  the  execution  of  his  laft  and  greatelt  work  on  the 
Apoltolical  Epiftles.  This  work  was  the  refult  of  an  ak 
molt  unremitting  labour  during  thirty  years;  and  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  being  recorded  that,  while  compoiing  it,  not- 
with Handing  his  numerous  profeffional  avocations,  hefel- 
dom  employed  lefs  than  eleven  hours  every  day  in  ftudyj 
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and  that,  before  it  came  to  the  prefs,  the  whole  mannfcripS 
had  been  written  no  lefs  than  five  times  with  his  own 
hand.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  in  the  year  1787  he 
publifiied  his  verfion  of  the  Epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians, 
which  met  with  fo  favourable  a  reception,  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  commit  the  whole  to  the  prefs.  It  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1795,  in  four  large  quarto  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  “A  new  literal  Tranflation,  from  the 
original  Greek,  of  all  the  Apoltolical  Epiftles  ;  with  a  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Notes  philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and 
practical.”  Throughout  the  whole  are  interfperfed  effays 
on  feveral  important  fubje&s  ;  and  to  the  fourth  volume 
is  added  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  which  contains  an  excellent 
compendium  of  the  apoltolical  hiftory.  After  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Macknight  confidered  himfelf  as 
having  accompliffied  the  greatelt  objeft  of  his  life  ;  and, 
as  he  wiffied  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of  his  days  exempt 
from  the  labour  of  ftudy,  he  refitted  the  repeated  folicita- 
tions  of  his  friends,  who  earneftly  urged  him  to  under¬ 
take,  in  the  fame  manner,  an  illuftration  of  the  book  of 
the  Arts  of  the  Apoftles.  He  probably  felt  the  powers  of 
his  mind  failing  him,  and  had  prudence  and  wifdom  to 
obey  the  voice  of  reafon  and  nature;  and  in  a  very  fliort 
time  after  the  decline  of  his  faculties  became  manifeft  to 
his  family.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1799  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  was  the  fore-runner  of  other  com¬ 
plaints  that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  January  1800,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  “  Dr.  Macknight,”  fays  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  “  had  acquired  an  early  tafte  for  claffical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  ftudied  the  writers  of  antiquity  with  much  cri¬ 
tical  fkill.  He  was  deeply  read  in  metaphyfical,  moral,  and 
mathematical,  fcience.  His  piety  was  fincere, rational,  and 
without  oltentation  ;  and,  to  be  ufeful  in  the  caufe  of  truth 
and  virtue  was  his  highelt  ambition.  In  that  branch  of 
the  paftoral  office  which  in  Scotland  is. called  leEluring,  and 
confifts  in  a  familiar  expofition  of  the  facred  writings,  his 
learning  and  ability  were  much  admired,  and  never  failed 
to  pleafe  as  well  as  to  inftruft  and  edify  in  a  degree  which 
has  feldoin  been  equalled.  As  a  preacher,  without  preten- 
fions  to  the  graces  of  elocution,  he  had  a  certain  earneftnefs 
of  manner  evidently  proceeding  from  the  heart,  and  from 
a  fincere  anxiety  to  be  ufeful,  which  always  commanded 
the  attention  and  excited  the  intereft  of  the  hearers. 
Preface  to  the  third  edit,  of  the  Harmony. 

MACKREDFPET,  a  town  ofHindooftan,  in  Golcon- 
da  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Indelavoy. 

MACK'UM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Friefland,  on  the  Zuyder  See  :  five  miles  weft  of  Bolfwaerf. 

MAC'LAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  St.  Etienne. 

MACLAU'RIN  (Colin),  a  very  eminent  Scotch  mathe¬ 
matician  and  philofopher,  was  thefonof  a  clergyman  who 
was  minilter  of  Glenderule,  and  born  at  Kilmoddanin  the 
year  1698.  Having  the  misfortune  to  lofe  both  his  parents 
when  very  young,  the  care  of  his  early  education  devolved 
on  his  uncle  Mr.  Daniel  Maclaurin,  minifter  of  Kilfinnan, 
who  in  the  year  1709  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
Here  he  purfued  his  ltudies  during  five  years,  with  the 
molt  diligent  and  indefatigable  application,  particularly 
cultivating  the  mathematical  fciences ;  and  by  his  profi¬ 
ciency  he  fecured  the  efteein  and  encouragement  of  feve¬ 
ral  gentlemen,  diftinguilhed  for  their  learning  and  worth, 
who  readily  opened  to  him  their  libraries,  and  admitted 
him  into  their  molt  intimate  fociety  and  friend/hip.  His 
genius  for  mathematical  learning  difeovered  itfelf  fo  early 
as  at  twelve  years  of  age  ;  when,  having  accidentally 
met  with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  in  a  few  days  he  became  mall 
ter  of  the  firft  fix  books  without  any  affiftance.  From 
this  time,  following  his  natural  bent,  he  made  a  rapid 
progrefs,  and  was  ioort  engaged  in  folving  the  mod  cu¬ 
rious  and  difficult  problems.  When  only  in  his  fixteenth 
year,  he  had  already  invented  many  of  the  propoiitions 
which  were  afterwards  publilhed  as  part  of  his  work,  en¬ 
titled  Geometria  Organica.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  with  great  applaufe  ;  on 
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which  occafion  he  compofed  and  publicly  defended  a  the- 
fis  “  on  the  power  of  gravity.”  After  fpending  a  year  in 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  and  chiefly 
refided  with  his  uncle  till  the  end  of  the  year  1717.  In 
this  retirement  he  purfued  his  favourite  researches  in  ma¬ 
thematics  and  philofophy,  with  the  fame  afliduity  as  he 
liad  done  at  the  univerfity  ;  and  at  other  times  read  the 
belt  claffic  authors,  for  which  he  had  an  exceedingly  good 
tafte.  In  the  autumn  of  1 717,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in 
the  profeflbrfliip  of  mathematics  in  the  Marifhal-college 
of  Aberdeen,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  of¬ 
fered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  that  chair;  and  obtained  it, 
after  a  comparative  trial  of  ten  days  with  a  very  able 
competitor.  His  election  to  this  oolt  was  a  molt  happy 
event  for  the  univerfity  ;  as  he  foon  revived  the  tafte  for 
mathematical  learning,  and  raifed  it  higher  than  it  had 
ever  exifted  in.  that  feminary.  In  the  vacation  of  the 
year  1719,  Mr.  Maclaurin  paid  a  vifit  to  London,  with 
the  view  of  improving  himfelf,  and  of  being  introduced 
to  the  illuftrious  men  in  that  metropolis.  There  his  me¬ 
rits  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  bilhop 
of  Bangor,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  feveral  other  eminent 
characters;  particularly  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe  friend- 
fliip  he  ever  afterwards  efteemed  the  greateft  honour  and 
happinefs  of  his  life.  During  this  vifit,  he  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  he  publjflied  his  Geo- 
metria  Organica,  with  the  approbation  of  their  prefident. 
In  this  work  he  treats  of  the  defcription  of  curve  lines 
by  continued  motion,  and  furnilhes  the  mathematical  (In¬ 
dent  with  many  curious  theorems.  On  a  fecond  vifit  to 
London,  in  1721,  he  became  acquainted  with  Martin 
Foikes,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  friendlhip  and  cerref- 
pondence  as  long  as  he  lived,  communicating  to  him  all 
his  views  and  improvements  in  the  fciences. 

In  the  year  1722,  lord  Polwarth,  plenipotentiary  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  at  the  congrefs  of  Cambray,  en¬ 
gaged  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  accompany  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  fetting  out  on  his  travels,  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor.  After  a  fliort  flay  at  Paris,  and  vifiting  fome 
other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed  in  Lorraine ;  where, 
befides  the  advantage  of  a  good  academy,  they  had  that 
of  the  converfation  and  manners  of  one  of  the  moll  po¬ 
lite  courts  in  Europe.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Maclaurin 
wrote  his  piece  “On  the  Percuflion  of  Bodies,”  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1724;  and  of  which  the  l'ubftance  is  infected  in  liisTrea- 
tife  of  Fluxions.  Having  fpent  the  appointed  time  at 
Lorraine,  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  his  pupil  had  proceeded  fo 
far  on  their  tour  as  the  fouth  of  France,  when  the  young 
gentleman  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  at  Montpelier.  This  event  filled  Mr.  Maclaurin  with 
the  moll  pungent  grief,  and  determined  him  immediately 
to  return  to  his  profefforfhip  at  Aberdeen.  The  fame  of 
his  genius  and  abilities  was  now  widely  extended  ;  and 
rendered  fome  of  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  delirous  of  engaging  him  to  fupply  the  place  of 
Mr.  James  Gregory,  who  by  age  and  infirmities  was  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  teaching.  There  were  difficulties, 
however,  to  furmount,  which  for  fome  time  retarded  this 
delign  ;  particularly,  the  competition  of  a  gentleman  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge,  who  had  good  in- 
terell  with  the  patrons  of  the  univerfity ;  and  the  want 
of  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  the  extra-profeflor.  But 
thefe  difficulties  were  got  over,  upon  the  receipt  of  two 
letters  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  In  one  of  them  addrefled 
to  Mr.  Maclaurin,  with  leave  to  fliow  it  to  the  patrons  of 
the  univerfity,  that  great  man  bore  the  ftrongeft  teliimony 
to  the  qualifications  of  our  candidate  for  the  intended 
appointment,  and  exprefled  warm  wifhes  for  his  election  ; 
and  in  the  other,  written  to  the  lord  provoft  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  befides  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Maclaurin’s 
(kill  in  mathematics,  as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  place  of  afliftant  to  Mr.  Gregory,  he  offered 
to  contribute  twenty  pounds  per  annum  towards  a  pro- 
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vifion  for  him,  till  the  mathematical  chair  fliould  become 
vacant. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  was  introduced  into  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh  in  November  1725;  as  was  at  the  fame  time 
his  learned  colleague  and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Alexander 
Monroe,  profeffor  of  anatomy.  After  Maclaurin  had  en¬ 
tered  on  his  new  appointment,  the  mathematical  claffe3 
foon  became  very  numerous,  there  being  generally  more 
than  a  hundred  ftudents  who  attended  his  leftures  every 
year;  and,  as  thefe  were  of  different  (landings  and  profi¬ 
ciency,  he  was  obliged  to  divide  them  into  four  or  five 
claffes,  to  each  of  which  he  dedicated  a  full  hour  every 
day,  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  firft  of  June.  Ia 
the  firft  or  lowed  clafs,  (ometimes  divided  into  two,  he 
taught  the  firft  fix  books  of  Euclid’s  Elements,  plain  trigo¬ 
nometry,  prabfical  geometry,  the  elements  of  fortification, 
and  an  introduction  to  algebra.  The  fecond  clafs  ftudied 
algebra,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  fpheri- 
cal  trigonometry,  conic  fe£tions,  and  the  general  principles 
of  aftronomy.  The  third  proceeded  in  aitronomy  and  per- 
fpeftive,  read  a  part  of  Newton’s  Principia,  and  attended 
a  courfe  of  experiments  for  illuftrating  them  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  had  the  elements  of  Fluxions  read  and  demonftrated 
to  them.  Thofein  the  fourth  clafs  read  a  fyftetn  of  flux¬ 
ions,  the  doftrine  of  chances,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Principia.  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  lectures  on  thefe  different 
fubjefts  were  delivered  with  fuch  perfpicuity  of  method 
and  language,  that  he  feldom  was  under  any  neceffity  of 
repeating  his  demon ftrations ;  but,  fo  great  was  his  anxiety 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  that,  if  at  any  time, 
they  feemed  not  fully  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  he 
would  refume  the  demonftration  in  fome  other  method, 
to  try  if,  by  laying  it  before  them  in  a  different  light,  he 
could  give  them  a  better  view  of  it.  Befides  the  labours 
of  his  public  profefiion,  he  had  frequently  many  other 
employments  and  avocations.  If  an  uncommon  experi¬ 
ment  was  faid  to  have  been  made  any  where,  the  public 
were  defirous  of  having  it  repeated  by  Mr.  Maclaurin. 
If  an  eclipfe  or  comet  was  to  be  obferved,  his  telefcopea 
were  always  in  readinefs.  The  ladies  too  would  fome- 
times  be  entertained  with  his  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions,  and  were  altoniftied  to  find  how  eafily  and  familiarly, 
he  could  refolve  the  queftions  which  they  put  to  him. 
His  advice  and  afliftance,  efpecially  to  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  been  his  pupils,  were  never  wanting  ;  nor 
was  admittance  refufed  to  any,  except  in  his  teaching- 
hours.  The  ingenious  of  all  ranks,  likewife,  were  fond 
of  his  company,  and  took  up  much  of  his  time.  But, 
notvvithftanding  thefe  employments  and  interruptions,  I13 
continued  to  purfue  his  ftudies  with  the  uimoft  afliduity ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  was  under  the  neceffity  of  breaking 
in  upon  the  ordinary  hours  of  deep,  to  a  degree  that  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  impair  his  health. 

In  the  year  1733,  Air.  Maclaurin,  who  was  formed  for 
fociety  as  well  as  contemplation,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  folicitor-general  to  king  George  I. 
for  Scotland  ;  by  whom  he  had  ieven  children,  of  whom 
two  Cons  and  three  daughters,  together  with  his  wife,  fur- 
vived  him.  In  the  year  17345  Dr.  Berkley,  bilhop  of 
Cloyne,  publifhed  a  treatife  entitled  The  Analyft;  ia 
which  he  took  occaflon,  from  fome  difputes  which  had 
arifen  concerning  the  fluxionary  method,  to  explode  the 
method  itfelf,  and  alio  to  charge  mathematicians  in  gene¬ 
ral  with  infidelity  in  religion.  This  accufation,  in  which 
Mr.  Maclaurin  confldered  himfelf  to  be  included,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  repel;  and,  accordingly,  began  aa 
anfwer  to  Berkley’s  book.  As  lie  proceeded,  however, 
other  anfwers  came  out,  which  rendered  any  immediate 
reply  from  himfelf  unneceffary  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  fo 
many  difcoveries,  fo  many  new  theories  and  problems,  oc* 
curred  to  him,  that,  inllead  of  a  vindicatory  pamphlet, 
his  work  came  out  a  complete  Treatife  of  Fluxions,  with 
their  application  to  the  moil  confiderable  problems  in  geo¬ 
metry  and  natural  philofophy.  This  work  was  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  174a,  in  two  volumes  quarto  3  and,  as  it 
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coft  him  infinite  pains,  fo  it  is  the  moll  confiderable  of  all 
his  works,  and  will  do  him  immortal  honour,  being  in¬ 
deed  the  mod  complete  treatife  on  that  fcience  which  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  fociety  having  for  fome  years  exifted  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  improvement  of  medical  knowledge,  Mr.  Mac— 
laurin  propofed  that  their  plan  fhould  be  extended,  fo  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  branches  of  pliyfics,  as  well  as  the 
antiquities  of  the  country.  This  prcpofal  meeting  with  a 
ready,  affent,  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  influence  engaged  feveral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firfl:  rank  and  character 
to  become  members  of  the  fociety,  the  earl  of  Morton 
accepting  the  office  of  prefident;  and  feveral  gentlemen 
of  diftinXion,  Englifh  and  foreigners,  defired  alfo  to  be 
admitted  into  it.  At  the  monthly  meetings,  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin,  who  was  appointed  joint-fecretary  with  Dr.  Plum¬ 
mer,  profeflbr  of  chemiftry,  generally  read  feme  perform¬ 
ance  or  obfervation  of  his  own,  or  communicated  the 
contents  of  his  letters  from  foreign  parts  ;  by  which  means 
the  fociety  was  informed  of  all  new  difeoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  fciences.  Several  of  the  papers  read 
before  this  fociety  are  printed  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Medical  Eflays.  Some  of  them  are  likewife 
publiflied  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfaXions;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  had  occafion  to  notice  a  great  many  more  in  his 
Treatife  of  P'luxions,  and  in  his  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Philofophical  Difeoveries.  Our  author  alfo 
Ihowed  his  zeal  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  fcience,  by 
projeXing  the  building  of  an  aftronomical  obfervatory, 
and  a  convenient  fchool  for  experiments  in  the  univerfity; 
of  which  he  drew  an  elegant  and  w’ell-contrived  plan  ; 
and,  as  the  expenfe  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  private  contributions,  Mr.  Maclaurin  em¬ 
ployed  his  influence  fo  fuccefsfully  in  obtaining  them, 
that  probably  he  would  have  been  able  foon  to  complete 
the  work,  had  not  the  unhappy  diforders  of  the  country 
intervened.  In  the  year  1739,  when  the  earl  of  Morton 
was  about  to  vifit  his  eftates  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland, 
lie  applied  to  Mr.  Maclaurin  to  afli(t  in  fettling  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  thofe  iflands,  which  is  very  erroneous  in  all  our 
maps  j  to  examine  their  natural  hiflory,  furvey  the  coaft.s, 
and  take  the  meafure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  His  fa¬ 
mily-affairs,  however,  and  other  connexions,  not  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  comply  with  this  requeft,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  draw  up  a  memorial  of  what  lie  thought  necef- 
fary  to  be  obferved,  furnifh  the  proper  inftruments,  and 
recommend  Mr.  Short,  the  celebrated  optician,  as  a  fit 
perfon  for  managing  them.  From  the  account  which  he 
received  of  this  vifit  to  thofe  iflands,  he  was  made  more 
fenfible  than  before  of  the  errors  in  the  geography  of  them, 
which  have  proved  the  occafion  of  numerous  ffiipwrecks; 
and  he  engaged  feveral  of  his  fcholars,  who  were  then 
fettled  in  the  northern  counties,  to  furvey  the  coafts;  ex¬ 
pecting  a  good  map  of  Scotland  only  from  obfervations 
made  by  fkilful  perfons,  and  with  the  belt  inftruments. 

Mr.  Maclaurin  had  alfo  another  fcheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geography  and  navigation,  of  a  more  extenfive 
nature  ;  which  was  the  difeovery  of  a  pafl'age  from  Green¬ 
land  to  the  South  Sea,  by  the  north  pole.  After  reading 
all  the  accounts  which  he  could  procure  of  voyages,  both 
in  the  South  and  North  Seas,  he  was  fo  fully  perl'uaded  of 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  pafl'age,  that  he  has  been  heard  to 
fay,  that,  if  his  fituation  could  admit  of  fuch  adventures, 
he  would  undertake  the  voyage,  even  at  his  own  expenfe. 
But,  when  fchemes  for  finding  it  out  were  laid  before  par¬ 
liament  in  1744,  and  his  advice  on  the  fubjeX  was  requeft- 
ed  by  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank  and  influence  5  before 
he  could  finifli  the  memorials  which  he  propofed  to  have 
fent,  the  premium  was  limited  to  the  difeovery  of  a  north- 
weft  pafl'age.  The  infertion  of  the  word  zve/t,  was  fpoken 
of  with  regret  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  on  account  of  his  firm 
perfuafion  that  fuch  a  pafl'age,  if  at  all  to  be  found,  muft 
lie  not  far  from  the  pole. 

In  the  year  1 745 »  when  it  was  known  that  the  rebels, 
after  having  got  between  Edinburgh  and  the  king’s  troops, 


were  marching  fouthwards,  our  author  was  one  of  the  firfl 
to  roufe  the  friends  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion  to  place 
the  capital  in  a  ftate  of  defence  to  refill  the  rebel  force, 
till  the  king’s  troops,  who  were  daily  expeXed,  fhould 
come  to  its  relief.  With  the.defign  of  contributing  his 
belt  efforts  to  this  objeX,  he  made  plans  of  the  walls,  pro¬ 
pofed  the  feveral  trenches,  barricades,  batteries,  and  other 
neceflary  defences,  and  was  employed,  night  and  day,  in 
running  from  place  to  place,  and  i'uperintending  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  thofe  hafty  fortifications.  By  the  anxiety  and 
fatigue  to  which  he  was  thus  expofed,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafe  which  not  long  afterwards  proved  fatal 
to  him.  _  But,  notwithftanding  his  exertions,  the  rebels, 
owing  either  to  negleX  or  treachery,  got  pofieffion  of  the 
city  j  immediately  after  which  an  order  was  iflued  by  them, 
commanding  thofe  who  had  been  aXive  in  the  defence  of 
the  place  to  fubferibe  a  recantation  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  a  promife  of  fubmiflionto  the  pretender’s  government, 
before  a  dated  time,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  and  treated 
as  rebels.  In  thefe  circumftances,  Mr.  Maclaurin,  who 
was  determined  to  adhere  to  his  allegiance,  and  well 
knew  what  little  mercy  he  had  reafon  to  expeX,  fhould  he 
fall  into  their  hands,  withdrew  privately  into  England  3 
but,  before  his  efcape,  found  means  to  convey  a  good  te- 
lefcope  into  the  caifle,  and  concerted  a  method  of  fupply- 
ing  the  garrifon  with  provifions.  As  foon  as  Dr.  Herring, 
then  archbifhop  of  York,  was  informed  that  Mr.  Maclaurin 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  north  of  England,  he  fent  him  a 
moll  friendly  and  polite  invitation  torelide  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  flay  in  that  country.  This  invitation  he  gladly 
accepted,  and  was  imprefled  with  the  deepeft  fentiments 
of  gratitude  for  the  hofpitality  and  kindnefs  with  which 
his  grace  treated  him :  “  Here,”  faid  he,  in  a  letter  to  a 

friend,  “  I  live  as  happily  as  a  man  can  do,  who  is  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  ftate  of  his  family,  who  fees  the  ruin  of  his 
country.”  While  at  York,  his  uncoinmonly-meagre  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fickly  looks  exhibited  indications  of  difeal'e  5 
though,  not  being  apprehenfive  of  any  danger  at  that  time, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  afliftance  of  a  phyfician.  Upon  the 
march  of  the  rebel  army  into  England,  he  ventured  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  anxiety  and  fatigues,  and  liis  being 
expofed  to  molt  tempeftuous  cold  weather  on  his  journey,  lo 
fluttered  his  conftitution,  which  was  naturally  delicate 
and  tender,  that  upon  his  arrival  he  complained  of  being 
much  out  of  order.  It  was  foon  difeovered  that  his  dil- 
eafe  was.  a  dropfy  in  the  abdomen  5  to  remove  which,  the 
preferiptions  of  the  molt  eminent  phyficians  at  London, 
as  well  of  thofe  at  Edinburgh,  and  three  tappings,  proved 
inefficacious.  His  behaviour  under  his  painful  malady 
was  fuch  as  became  a  philofopher  and  a  Chriftian  ;  calm, 
cheerful,  and  refigned  ;  his  fenfes  and  judgment  remain¬ 
ing  in  full  vigour  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  1746,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years  and  four  months. 

Mr,  Maclaurin  was  not  only  diftinguifhed  by  his  genius 
and  learning,  but  by  the  qualities  of  the  heart ;  his  fin- 
cere  love  to  God  and  men,  his  univerfal  benevolence  and 
unaft'eXed  piety.  His  favourite  ftudies,  as  we  have  feen, 
were  the  mathematics,  which  he  cultivated  wdth  extraor¬ 
dinary  affiduity  and  fuccel's.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  was,  that  all  his  ftudies  were  accommodated  to 
general  utility  ;  and  we  find  in  many  places  of  his  works 
an  application  even  of  the  inoft  abftrufe  theories  to  the 
perfeXing  of  mechanical  arts.  He  had  refolved,  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  to  compofe  a  courfe  of  praXical  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  to  refeue  feveral  ufef'ul  branches  of  the  fcience 
from  the  bad  treatment  which  they  often  meet  with  in  lefs 
fkilful  hands.  But  all  thefe  defigns  were  prevented  by 
his  death  ;  unlefs  we  may  reckon,  as  a  part  of  his  intended 
work,  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  David  Gregory’s  PraXical 
Geometry,  which  he  reviled  and  publiflied,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  in  the  year  1745.  1°  his  life-time,  however,  he  fre¬ 

quently  had  the  pleaiure  to  ferve  his  friends  and  country 
by  his  fuperior  fkill.  Whatever  difficulty  occurred  con¬ 
cerning  the  conltruXion  or  perfeXing  of  machines,  the 
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working  of  mines,  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  the 
conveying  of  water,  or  the  execution  of  any  other  public 
works,  Mr.  Maclaurin  was  always  ready  to  refolve  it.  He 
was  likewile  employed  to  terminate  fome  difputes  of  con- 
fequence,  which  had  arifen  at  Glafgow  concerning  the 
gauging  of  vefl’els;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  prefented  to  the 
commilfioners  of  excife  two  elaborate  memorials,  contain¬ 
ing  rules  by  which  the  officers  afterwards  a£ted,  with 
their  demonftrations.  He  alfo  made  calculations  rela¬ 
tive  to  that  wife  and  humane  provifion  which  is  now  elta- 
blilhed  by  law,  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the  Scotch 
clergy,  and  of  the  profeffors  in  the  univerfities  ;  entitling 
them  to  certain  annuities  and  fums?  upon  the  voluntary 
annual  payment  of  a  certain  fum  by  the  incumbent.  On 
the  contrivance  and  adjuftment  of  this  fcheme,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
laurin  bellowed  great  labour,  and  contributed  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  towards  bringing  it  to  perfection.  To  find  that  his 
knowledge  rendered  him  thus  eminently  ufeful,  even  to 
late  polterity,  muff  have  been  a  delightful  enjoyment. 
Hut  what  (till  more  endeared  his  ftudies  to  him,  was  the 
site  they  are  of  in  demonftrating  the  being  and  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  eltablifhing  the  principles  of 
natural  religion  on  a  folid  foundation.  To  this  ufe  Mr. 
Maclaurin  frequently  applied  them;  and  he  was  equally 
zealous  in  the  defence  of  revealed  religion,  which  he 
would  warmly  undertake  whenever  he  found  it  attacked, 
cither  in  co.nverfation  or  writing.  How  firm  his  own  per- 
fiuafion  of  its  truth  was,  appears  from  the  fupport  which 
it  afforded  him  in  his  laft  hours. 

Among  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  productions,  befides  the  arti¬ 
cles  already  fpecified,  was  a  paper  fent  in  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  year  17+0,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  he  lhared  the  prize  of  the  academy  with 
the  celebrated  D.  Bernouilli  and  Euler,  for  refolving  the 
problem  relating  to  the  motion  of  the  tides,  from  the 
theory  of  gravity;  a  queftion  which  had  been  given  out 
during  the  former  year,  without  receiving  any  lolution. 
■His  contributions  to  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  may 
be  feen  in  the  different  volumes  of  thofe  collections  from 
JM°  356  to  N°  471,  both  inclufive  ;  and  are  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  lubjeCts  :  Of  the  ConftruCtion  and  Meafure  of  Curves ; 
A  New  Method  of  defcribing  all  Kinds  of  Curves;  On 
Equations  with  impoflible  Roots  ;  On  the  Defcription  of 
Curves,  with  an  Account  of  farther  Improvements,  &c. 
An  Account  of  the  Annular  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  January  27th,  1742-3  ;  A  Rule  for  finding  the 
Meridional  Parts  of  a  Spheroid  with  the  fame  exaCtnefs  as 
of  a  Sphere  ;  and  Of  the  Bafes  of  the  Cells  wherein  the 
Bees  depofite  their  Honey.  Thefe  papers  conclude  the 
lilt  of  our  author’s  writings  which  were  publilhed  during 
his  life-time.  After  his  death,  the  friends  to  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  lie  fubmitted  the  difpofal  of  his  MSS.  gave  directions 
for  publilhing  his  Treatife  of  Algebra,  and  his  Account 
ot  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophical  Difcoveries.  The  firlt 
of  thefe  works,  which  appeared  in  1748,  though  it  had 
not  the  advantage  to  be  finifhed  by  his  own  hand,  is  yet 
allowed  to  be  excellent  in  its  kinds;  containing,  in  one 
-volume  oCtavo,  of  a  moderate  lize,  a  complete  elementary 
treatife  on  the  fcience  of  Algebra,  as  far  as  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  carried.  Subjoined  to  it,  by  way  of  appendix,  is  a 
Latin  traft  De  Linearum  Geometricarum  proprietatibus 
generalibus;  which  appears  to  have  been,  in  our  author’s 
judgment,  one  of  the  beft  of  his  performances,  and  on 
which  he  employed  fome  of  the  lateli  hours  that  he  could 
give  to  fuch  ftudies,  revifing  it  for  the  prefs,  as  his  laft 
legacy  to  the  fciencesand  to  the  public.  Mr,  Maclaurin’s 
«  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophical  Dii'co- 
veries,”  which  was  firlt  publifhed  in  1748,  in  quarto,  and 
two  years  afterwards  in  oCtavo,  originated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  Upon  the  death  of  that  great  man,  in  the 
year  1728,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Conduitt,  propofed  to  pub- 
lifh  an  account  of  his  life,  and  requefted  Mr.  Maclaurin’s 
affiffance.  This  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  great  benefactor,  cheerfully  promiled,  and 
jopn  finilhed  the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  which  jxhiloiophy 
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bad  made  before  fir  Ifaac’s  time.  That  hiftory,  which 
met  with  the  approbation  of  fome  of  the  beft  judges  in 
London,  to  whom  the  maiiufcript  was  fhown,  was  the  firlt 
draught  of  this  “  Account.”  But,  Mr.  Conduitt’s  death 
having  prevented  the  execution  of  his  part  of  the  propofed 
life,  Mr.  Maclaurin’s  manufcript  was  returned  to  him, 
and  received  confidernble  additions  and  alterations,  till  it 
arrived  at  the  ffate  in  which  it  was  given  to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  eminent  perfon,  fpent  in  a 
courfe  of  laborious  ffudy;  in  continually  endeavouring  to 
be  ufeful  ;  in  improving  curious  and  ufeful  arts,  and  pro¬ 
pagating  truth,  virtue,  and  religion,  amonglt  mankind. 
“  He  was,”  fays  his  biographer,  “  taken  from  us  at  an  age 
when  he  was  capable  of  doing  much  more ;  but  has  left 
an  example,  which  will  be  long  admired  and  imitated,  till 
the  revolution  of  human  affairs  puts  an  end  to  learning- 
in  thefe  parts  of  the  world  ;  or  the  ficklenefs  of  men,  and 
their  fatiety  of  the  belt  things,  have  fubftituted  for  this 
philofophy  fome  empty  form  of  falfe  fcience;  and,  by  the 
one  or  the  other  means,  we  are  brought  back  to  our  ori¬ 
ginal  (late  of  barbarity.”  Life  of  the  Author ,  prefixed  to  the 
work  lafi  mentioned. 

MACLAU'RIN  (John,  Lord  Dreghorn),  fon  of  the 
above,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  December  1734,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Edinburgh,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  through  an  academical  courfe  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  that  city.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh  in  1756.  In  1782,  a 
Royal  Society  was  eftablifhed  at  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Mr.  Maclaurin  was  one  of  the  original  conltituent  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  inltitution  he  read  an 
Effay  to  prove  that  Troy  w3s  not  taken  by  the  Greeks. 
In  1787,  he  was  railed  from  the  Scottifh  bar,  at  which  he 
had  praCtifed  long  and  fuccefsfully,  to  the  bench,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dreghorn.  He  died  in  1796.  As  an  author 
he  wrote,  x.  An  Effay  on  Literary  Property.  2.  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  Criminal  Cafes.  3.  An  Effay  on  Patronage;- 
and  fome  poetical  pieces.  Befides  which,  we  have,  in  the 
dramatic  line,  alcribed  to  him,  4.  Hampden.  5.  The 
Public.  6.  The  Philofopher’s  Opera.  During  the  years 
i793>  3>  4>  and  5,  lord  Dreghorn  kept  a  journal,  or  diary, 
in  which  he  recorded  the  various  events  that  happened  in 
Europe  during  thofe  years.  From  this  journal  he  made  a 
feleftion  for  publication  ;  and  in  1799,  a  (election  of  his 
lordfhip’s  works  was  printed  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Biog.  Dram. 

MA'CLE,  fi.  a  remarkable  mineral  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  cryllallized ;  but  its  forms  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  all  other  mineral  fubltances  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  not  eafily  determinable.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  long  ilightly-rhoinboidal  prifms  of  a  yel- 
Jowifli,  reddifli,  or  greenifh,  colour;  each  prifm  is  appa¬ 
rently  produced  by  four  tabular  or  prifmatic  cryftals,  ex¬ 
ternally  ftraight  and  more  or  lefs  exaftly  joined,  internally 
more  or  lefs  feparated  from  one  another;  the  fpace  thus 
left  in  the  centre  of  the  prifm,  and  varying  both  in  form 
and  extent,  is  filled  up  with  a  black  or  bluifh-black  fub- 
ftance;  whence  a  tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  the  complete  prif. 
matic  cryffal  reprefents  a  black  nucleus,  generally  of  a 
fiightly-rhombic  figure,  from  each  angle  of  which  a  black 
line  runs  towards  the  oppofite  angle  of  the  external  fub- 
ftance,  producing  a  kind  of  crofs,  more  or  lefs  dilated  in 
the  centre,  and  generally  equally  dilated  at  its  four  extre¬ 
mities.  Sometimes  the  lame  black  diagonal  lines  branch 
out  into  other  lines.  In  the  narrow  prifmatic  variety,  the 
black  fubfiance  forms  by  far  the  principal  part,  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  prifm,  enclofed  in  a  thin  cafe  of  the  fame 
form,  and  of  a  yellowifh-white  colour.  The  black  rhom¬ 
bic  figure  in  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  feCtion  of  the 
cryftals  appears  at  firlt  fight  to  belong  to  a  prifm  ;  but  it 
is  generally  the  feftion  of  a  pyramid,  as  is  manifeited  by 
the  increaiing  or  diminifhing  fize  of  the  rhombic  fpot,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  tranfverfal  lections  are  made  nearer  to  one 
or  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  cryffal.  The  cryftals  are 
generally  middle-fized,  lometimes  very  narrow  and  acicu- 
iar  ;  they  lometimes  adopt  a  cylindrical  form.  Fracture 
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more  or  lefs  foliated,  with  a  double  cleavage;  the  princi¬ 
pal  one  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  the  prifm.  It  is 
tranflucent  on  the  edges,  at  lea  It  in  thofe  cryflals  that 
have  the  appearance  of  feldfpar;  thofe  that  approach  to 
the  nature  of  fteatite  are  opaque.  Hardnefs  variable,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fubltance  exhibits  the  appearances  jult  men¬ 
tioned.  Specific  gravity  2>9444,  Haiiy ;  2  927,  Karlten. 

This  fubltance  has  not  been  fubjeCted  to  chemical  ana- 
lyfis.  It  is  found  at  Gefrees,  in  the  margravate  of  Bay¬ 
reuth  ;  in  ci-devant  Brittany,  in  France;  and  near  St. 
jago  di  Compcftella,  in  Galicia.  Thofe  of  Brittany  are 
more  exactly  quadrangular.  Some  of  them  are  about 
four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  upwards , of  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Thofe  of  Spain  are  generally 
much  thicker,  and  of  a  rounded  form.  According  to 
Haiiy,  the  external  furface  both  of  the  Spanifli  and  French 
macles  frequently  exhibits  fomething  of  a  pearly  luftre. 
It  has  alfo  been  obferved  by  Lelievre  and  Dolomieu  in  the 
valley  of  Bareges,  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  by  Raimond  on  the 
"plateau  de  Troumoufe,  in  the  High  Pyrenees;  and  by 
Davy  in  the  clay-flate  of  Cumberland,  and  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  where  it  has  likewife  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Dr.  Fitton.  Profellor  Link  found  it  in  the 
snica-flate  of  the  Serra  de  Marao  in  Portugal.  The  made 
has  been  mentioned  by  Boetius  de  Boot  under  the  name 
of  lapis  cruciger.  It  was  applied  in  his  time  as  an  amulet 
for  flopping  hemorrhages;  and  even  at  the  prefent  day  it 
is  ufed  for  feveral  fuperftitious  purpofes. 

MA'CLE,  or  Macled  Crystals,  a  name  by  which 
feveral  mineralogifls,  and  principally  Rome  de  l’lfle,  have 
diftinguifhed  the  cryflals  with  re-entering  angles,  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  diftinft  cryflals,  producing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  halves  of  one  fymmetrical  cryflal,  which 
in  the  ad  of  uniting  have  turned  on  each  other  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  planes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  one 
correfpond  to  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  or 
•nearly  fo.  Such  cryflals  are  denominated  crijlaux  tranfpofes 
and  hemitropes  by  Haiiy  ;  and  zwillings-kryjlalle  by  Werner. 

MACLE'OD’s  MA'IDENS,  rocks  in  the  Caledonian 
Sea,  near  the  well  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Skye.  Lat.  57.23.  N. 
Ion.  6.  36.  W. 

MAC'NEN-ABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Segeflan  :  111 
tniles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Zareng. 

MACO'CO,  or  Anziko.  See  Anziko,  vol.  i.  p.  784. 

MACOGD'A,  a  fort  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Domingo  River.  Lon.  12.  20.  N. 

MACOKET'CH  (Great),  a  river  of  Louifiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Mifliffipi  in  lat.  41.  38.  N.  Ion.  91.  35.  W. 

MACOKET'CH  (Little),  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Miffiftippi  in  lat.  41.  56.  N.  Ion.  91.41.  W. 

MACOLO'E,  one  of  the  Querimba  iflands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea.  Lat.  11.  10.  S. 

MACO'MER,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  :  lixteen 
miles  weft  of  Bofa. 

MA'CON,  or  Mas'con,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital 
©f  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  near  the  Saone. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  a  fmall  coun¬ 
try,  called  Mdconnois,  which  was  formerly  a  county,  and 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  It  contained  four  churches,  a  com- 
roandery  of  Malta,  feven  convents,  a  college,  and  an  hof- 
pital.  The  trade  is  confiderable.  The  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  is  eftimated  at  5800.  It  is  feven  ports  and  a  half 
north  of  Lyons,  and  fifty-three  and  three  quarters  fouth 
of  Paris.  Lat.  46.18.  N.  Ion.  4.  55.  E. 

MACON'DEGAY  I'SLANDS,  three  fmall  iflands  in 
the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu,  on  the  eaft  coal!  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  Lat.  o.  30.  S.  Ion.  120.  25.  E. 

MACO'NIA,a  town  of  Pegu  :  twenty  miles  fouth  ofPegu. 

MACO'PIN,  a  fmall  river  of  America,  which  runs  from 
the  fouth -eaft  into  the  Illinois  eighteen  miles  from  the 
Mifliffippi,  twenty  yards  wide,  and  navigable  nine  miles 
in  the  hills  ;  the  fhore,  which  is  low,  is  covered  with  ma¬ 
ple,  afh,  button-wood,  & c.  the  land  abounds  with  tim¬ 
ber,  and  is  overrun  with  high  weeds. 
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MACOTE'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Salamanca. 

MACOT'TO,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Luejon.  Lat,  13.  12.  N.  Ion.  123.  8.  E. 

MACOU',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia :  feventy-fiva 
miles  fouth  of  Erivan. 

MACOU'BA  St.  AN'NE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Mar- 
tinico.  Lat.  14.  54.  N.  Ion.  61.  17.  W. 

MACOUBE'A,  /.  in  botany,  occurs  only  in  Juflieu 
and  Aublet,  the  former  having  taken  it  from  the  Supple¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  author’s  work  on  the  Plants  of  Guiana, 
where  it  is  figured  in  t.  378.  The  only  parts  of  fruftifi* 
cation  with  which  they  were  acquainted, are — Pericarpium  : 
capfule  orbicular,  flightly  comprefled,  fometimes  obtufely 
triangular,  of  one  cell;  hollow  withinfide ;  rough,  red- 
difti,  and  marked  with  grey  fpots,  on  the  ouiiide.  Seeds : 
numerous,  oblong,  incurved,  obtufe,  convex  above,  fur¬ 
rowed  below,  inclofed  in  a  white  membrane,  and  attached 
to  the  internal  coat  of  the  pericarpium. 

Macoubea  Guianenfis  is  a  tree  riling  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet.  Its  wood  is  of  a  greenilh-yellow,  and  in  dry*, 
ing  has  a  difagreeable  fmell.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  foot- 
ftalks,  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Fruit  as  big  as  oranges,  in 
clutters  at  the  divarications  of  the  branches.  The  whole 
tree  abounds  with  a  milky  juice.  Aublet  found  it  in  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  bearing  fruit  in  February.  Juflieu 
places  Macoubea  in  the  natural  order  of  guttiferae,  on 
the  authority  of  Aublet’s  defetiption. 

MACOUCOU'A,^.  [the  Caribbean  name  of  the  plant 
in  queftion,  as  we  learn  from  Aublet.  It  is  noticed  by 
Juflieu  as  nearly  allied  to  Ilex,  but  figured  by  Lamarck 
under  its  vernacular  name.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  rhamni, 
JuJf.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
interior,  of  one  leaf,  cloven  into  four  fliort  acute  feg- 
ments.  Corolla:  of  one  petal,  tubular,  (landing  upon 
the  receptacle  ;  tube  very  Ihort ;  limb  divided  into  four 
roundilh  lobes.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  within  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  corolla ;  antherte  roundilh,  of  two  cells. 
Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  very  fmall,  roundilh  ;  ltyle 
none;  ftigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium  and  feeds  unknown. 

Macoucoua  Guianenfis,  the  only  fpecies  known.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  woods  in  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  flowering  in  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height,  much  branched.  Bark  thick,  hard,  brittle,  white 
externally.  Leaves  alternate,  nearly  fertile,  polilhed, 
oval,  obtufe,  and  fometimes  ending  in  a  fort  of  jagged 
point.  Flowers  corymbofe,  axillary,  on  footllalks,  white. 
Fruit  unknown.  The  natives  ufe  the  bark  of  this  tree 
merely  for  fuel.  , 

MACOU'RIA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  5.  N.  Ion.  53.  46.  W. 

MACOW'AL,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sirhind  :  fifty  miles  north  of  Sirhind. 

MACQYAQUI',  a- town  of  New  Mexico,.. in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mayo:  feventy  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

MACPALXOCH'I,y.  in  botany.  See  Helicterej. 

MACPHER'SON  (James),  a  writer  of  much  temporary 
fame,  related  to  the  chief  of  the  clan  of  that  name  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in 
the  county  of  Invernefs.  He  ftudied  at  the  univerfities 
of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  ;  at  the  latter  of  which,  in 
1758,  he  printed  a  poem  entitled  The  Highlander,  which 
dilplayed  fome  fire  and  fancy,  but  as  yet  undifeiplined  by 
talte.  He  appears  to  have  been  deligned  for  the  church, 
but  was  never  fettled  in  any  cure;  and  in  1760  he  was 
living  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr,  Graham,  of 
Balgowam  About  this  time  he  lurprifed  the  literary 
world  by  publilhing  “  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  tranflated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erie  Language.”  The  Angularity  of  thefe 
pieces,  the  novelty  of  their  ltyle  and  imagery,  and  the 
idea  that  they  were  the  product  of  a  remote  age  and  rude 
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people,  can  fed  them  to  be  received  with  great  Intereft  by 
many  lovers  of  poetry  ;  and,  as  hopes  were  given  of  the 
recovery  of  other  remains  of  the  kind,  a  fubfcription  was 
fet  on  foot  to  enable  Macpherfon  to  leave  his  employment, 
and  vilit  the  Highlands  for  that  purpofe.  Of  this  million, 
or  of  his  leifure,  the  fruit  was  the  epic  poem  of  <£  Fingal,” 
with  feveral  other  poems,  faid  to  be  compofed  by  Ollian, 
the  fon  of  Fingal,  king  of  the  Highlands.  The  next  year 
brought  forth  “  Temora,”  an  epic  poem,  with  other  fmaller 
ones,  alfo  in  the  name  of  Oflian.  A  warm  controverfy 
was  foon  kindled  relative  to  their  authenticity,  in  which 
the  Scotch  were  in  general  on  the  fide  favourable  to  tire 
national  honour,  whilft  many  oppugners  arofe  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland.  Tile  improbability  of  the 
exiftence  and  prefervation  of  regular  epic  poems  among 
the  uncivilized  people  who  had  not  the  ufe  of  letters,  the 
abundance  of  poetic  ornament,  and  the  elevation  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  moral  fentiment,  together  with  the  freedom  from 
all  mixture  of  puerility  and  extravagance,  u>ere  regarded 
by  the  unprejudiced  as  ftrong  prefumptions  againlt  their 
being  real  lpecimens  of  ancient  Erfe  poetry.  They  met 
with  a  number  of  enthufiaftic  admirers,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  on  the  continent,  into  feveral  languages  of 
which  they  were  tranflated.  They  were  commented  upon 
by  critics,  and  admitted  as  evidence  of  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  by  hiftoriansand  antiquaries.  The  blind  Oflian  was 
placed  next  to  the  blind  Homer,  and  the  mountains  and 
heaths  of  the  Highlands  were  converted  into  claffic  ground. 
A  Hate  of  uncertainty  refpeCting  works  become  fo  famous 
could  not  be  permitted  to  laft;  and  the  originals  were 
loudly  called  for.  Expectations  were  frequently  given  of 
their  appearance,  but  were  not  fulfilled  ;  and  the  fuppofed 
tranflator,  inltead  of  convincing  or  conciliating  the  lcep- 
tical,  attempted  to  filence  them  by  a  tone  of  arrogant  af- 
fumption.  For  this  he  was  feverely  chaftifed  by  Dr.  John- 
fon  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ;  and  a  menacing  letter 
which  this  attack  provoked  from  Macpherfon  was  retorted 
by  the  great  author  in  terms  of  defiance.  The  contro¬ 
verfy,  however,  continued  during  the  life  of  Macpherfon, 
and  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  yet  terminated ;  although 
the  late  mafterly  difcuflion  of  the  topic  by  Mr,  Laing 
feems  to  have  produced  a  general  opinion  that  at  leatt  the 
great  mafs  of  the  poems  is  modern  fiClion  ;  and  curiofity 
is  now  moltly  limited  to  the  enquiry  how  far  it  may  have 
had  a  foundation  in  the  traditionary  (lories  (fill  current  in 
the  Highlands.  Seethe  article  Ossian. 

Mr.  Macpherfon,  who  was  found  to  have  talents  for 
bufinefs  as  well  as  for  invention,  was  taken,  in  1764,  by 
governor  Johnfon,  to  Penfacola  in  Florida,  as  bis  lecretary. 
After  executing  his  office  in  fettling  the  government  of 
that  colony,  he  vifited  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
and  fome  of  the  Nortb-Anierican  provinces,  and  returned 
in  1766.  Refuming  his  literary  purfuits,  he  pnbliffied,  in 
1771,  “An  Introduction  to  the  Hiltory  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,”  4to.  This  work  is  elegantly  written, 
and  contains  much  valuable  matter  ;  but  its  partiality  to 
Celtic  origin  brought  upon  the  author  fome  controverfial 
attacks  in  a  (train  of  illiberal  inveCtive.  The  fuccefs  of 
his  Offian  tempted  him  to  undertake  a  talk  from  which  he 
derived  neither  profit  nor  reputation.  This  was  a  “  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,”  in  2  vols.  Ato.  1773,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fame  kind  of  poetic  and  disjoined  profe  in 
which  his  Erfe  remains  were  given.  At  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  it  underwent  a  (torm  of  ridicule  and  criticifm,  and 
was  foon  difmifled  to  total  oblivion.  From  this  period 
he  feems  to  have  confined  himfelf  to  hiftorical  and  politi¬ 
cal  compofition ;  and  fuch.was  his  indultry,  that  in  1775 
he  publilhed  “  The  Hiltory,  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Reitoration  to  the  Acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,” 
2  vols.  4to.  It  was  accompanied  with  two  other  volumes 
of  “  Original  Papers,”  ferving  as  documents  and  autho¬ 
rities,  for  the  Hiltory;  thefe  were  chiefly  fuch  as  had  been 
collected  by  Carte,  the  hiftorian,  from  the  Stuart  papers 
in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  and  the  papers  of  the  houfe 
«f  Brunfwick-Lunenburgh  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Duane  j 
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but  many  were  added  which  had  Been  procured  by  Mr. 
Macpherfon  himfelf.  Although  in  this  publication  the 
author  difcovered  a  confiderable  predilection  for  the  Stuart 
family,  and  appeared  to  have  placed  too  much  confidence 
in  the  reprefentation  of  fads  made  by  James  II.  in  the 
manufcript  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  yet  it  certainly  made 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  that  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Englifli  hiltory.  Whatever  offence  it 
might  have  given  the  zealous  friends  of  civil  liberty,  he 
was  far  from  having  injured  himfelf  in  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  at  that  time  conducted  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  j  and,  when  the  reii (lance  of  the  Americans  called  forth 
the  pen,  as  well  as  the  fword,  of  authority,  his  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  one  of  the  ableft.  His  pamphlet  entitled  “  Tire 
Rights  of  Great  Britain  aflerted  againlt  the  Claims  of  the 
Colonies,”  1776,  obtained  great  applaufe  for  its  force  of 
Ityle  and  argument,  and  was  indultrioufly  circulated.  He 
alfo  wrote  “  A  fhort  Hiltory  of  the  Oppofition  during  the 
lalt  Selfion  of  Parliament,”  1779,  which  was  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  affiltance  was  siven  to 
government  in  other  political  pieces.  His  ferv’ices  re¬ 
ceived  an  ample  reward  in  the  lucrative  poll  of  agent  to 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  whofe  concerns  with  the  Ealt-India. 
company  were  at  this  time  multifarious  and  perplexed. 
Mr.  Macpherfon  wrote  feveral  appeals  to  the  public  in 
behalf  of  this  potentate;  and,  it  being  thought  neceflary 
that  the  nabob  (hould  have  a  reprefentative  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  he  was  returned  in  1780  for  the  borough 
of  Camelford,  and  was  re-eleCted  in  1784  and  1790..  His 
health  declining,  he  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his  native 
air  to  a  feat  which  he  had  built  called  Bellevue,  near  Lv- 
vernefs,  where  he  died  in  February  1796.  His  exertions 
were  productive  of  opulence;  and  among  his  bequelts 
was  the  Ann  of  ioool.  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  printing 
and  publilhing  the  Original  Offian.  He  alfo  directed  300I. 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  monument  of  him,  to  be  ereCted  in  a 
confpicuous  lituation  at  Bellevue;  and  be  ordered  his  re¬ 
mains  to  be  interred  in  Weltminlter-abbey,  where  they 
were  accordingly  depofited  in  Poets’  Corner.  Gen.  Biog. 

MACPHER'SON’s  STRA'IT,  a  channel  in  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  between  Bankes’s.  Ifland  and  St.  Sufanna. 
Lat.  10.  37.  N. 

MACQUAR'RIE  TSLAND;  a  newly. difcovered  ifland, 
in  the  latitude  of  about  54,  S.  fo  named  in  compliment  to 
the  governor  of  the  Britilh  poflelfions  of  Aultralafia.  This 
difcovery  has  opened  a  fruitful  field  to  adventurers  in  the 
fea-filhery  ;  and  the  enterprife  of  thofe  individuals  who 
have  profecuted  the  filhing  at  Macquarrie  Ifland  has  been 
abundantly  rewarded.  Upwards  of.  80,000  feals  were 
caught  at  that  ifland  in  the  courfeof  a  few  months. 

MACQUER'  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  chemilt,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1710.  He  was  brought  up  to  phyfic,  smd  be¬ 
came  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Paris,  profeifor  of  pharmacy,  and  cenfor-royal. 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  Stockholm,  and  Paris  ;  and  lie  held  the  medical  and 
chemical  departments  in  the  Journal  des  Savans..  Mac- 
quer  made  himfelf  well  known  by  feveral  ufeful  and  po¬ 
pular  works  on  chemiftry,  of  which  fcience  he  was  one 
of  the  molt  fuccefsful  cultivators,  before  the  new  model¬ 
ling  which  it  has  received  of  late  years.  His  publications 
were,  1.  Elemens  de  Chymie  Theorique,  1749-1753,  iamo. 

2.  Elemens  de  Chymie  Pratique,  2  vols.  nmo.  1751-1756. 

3.  Plan  d’un  Cours  de  Chymie  experimentale  &  raifonnee, 

i2ino.  175.7;  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  M.  Baume, 
who,  leCtuied  on  chemiftry  in  .partnerfhip  with  him.  4. 
DiCtionnaire  de  Chymie,  z  vols.  8vo.  17 66.  Thefe  works 
have  been  tranflated  into  Englifli  and  German;  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  particularly,  by  Mr.  ICeir,  with  great  additions 
and  improvements.  5.  Formulae  Medicamentorum  Ma- 
gillrali.um,  1763.  6.  L’Art  de  la  Teiuture  de  Soie,  1763, 

And  he  had  a  lhare  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Parifienfts  of  1758. 
This  meritorious  writer  died  in  1784. 

MACQUER'  (Philip),  an  hiftorical  writer,  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 720.  He  was  brought 
3  up 
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up  to  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  ;  but,  a  conflitutional  weaknefs  not  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  plead,  he  devoted  liimfelf  to  literary  la¬ 
bours.  His  works  were,  i.  Abrege  Chronologique  de 
1’Hiltoire  Ecclefiallique,  3  vols.  3vo.  2.  Anna'les  Ro- 
maines,  8vo.  1765;  a!fo  a  chronological  abridgment,  in 
which  the  author  has  inferred  all  the  beft  pieces  of  St. 
Evremond,  St.  Real,  Montefquieu,  and  Mably,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Romans.  3.  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I’Hiftoire 
d’Efpagne  et  de  Portugal,  2  vols.  8vo.  1759-1765.  This 
work  was  begun  by  Hefnault ;  and  the  author  was  aflifted 
in  it  by  Lacombe.  Macquer  had  alfo  a  !hare  in  the  Dic- 
tionnairedes  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  in  Lacombe’s  tranflation 
of  the  Syphilis  of  Fracaftorius.  All -his  writings  are  ac¬ 
counted  exaft  and  judicious,  though  fomewhat  dry.  He 
died  in  1770,  leaving  the  charafter  of  a  modeft,  indultri- 
cus,  upright,  and  unaffefted,  man.  Gen.  Biog. 

MA'CRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  flowing  from 
the  Apennines,  and  dividing  Liguria  from  Etruria, 

MA'jCRI,  or  Maca'ri,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  (ituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  the 
Gulf  of  Macri,  and  anciently  Glaucus  Sinus.  It  is  feventy 
mile.s  fouth-weft  of  Satalia,  and  125  fouth-eafl:  of  Smyrna. 
■Lat.  36.  58.  N.  Ion.  29.  30.  E. 

MACRIA'NUS  (Titus  Fulvius  Julius),  an  Egyptian 
of  obfcure  birth,  who,  from  a  private  loldier,  rofe  to  the 
liighelt  command  in  the  army,  and  proclaimed  liimfelf 
emperor  when  Valerian  had  been  made  prifoner  by  the 
Perfians,  A.  D.  260.  His  liberality  fupported  his  ufur- 
pation  ;  his  two  fens  Macrianus  and  Quietus  were  invelled 
with  the  imperial  purple,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  were 
feverally  defeated  either  by  the  emperors  or  their  gene¬ 
rals.  When  he  had  fupported  his  dignity  for  a  year  in 
the  ealtern  parts  of  the  world,  Macrianus  marched  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  to  crufh  Gallienus,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  emperor.  He  was  defeated  in  Illyricum  by  the 
lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  with  his  fon,  at 
his  own  requelf,  A.  D.  262. 

MACRI'NUS  (Opilus),  one  of  the  fhort-lived  mailers 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a  native  of  Casfarea  in  Af¬ 
rica.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Have,  and  to  have  ex¬ 
hibited  in  public  fhows  in  the  charafter  of  a  gladiator; 
which  fafts  have  been  doubted,  becaufe  he  raifed  hirn- 
felf  to  reputation  as  a  pleader  in  the  courts.  He  be- . 
came  the  (leward  of  Plautianus,  the  minilter  of  Severus ; 
and  on  his  difgrace  and  fall  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his 
life,  and  was  lianifhed  to  Africa,  where  he  maintained 
himfelf  by  the  united  profeflions  of  rhetorician,  pleader, 
and  counfellor.  After  fome  abfence  he  was  recalled  from 
his  exile  by  Severus,  who  made  him  poll-mailer  on  the 
Flaminian  way.  Caracalla  afterwards  created  him  a 
Roman  knight  ;  and  he  rofe  through  different  employ¬ 
ments  to  the  high  office  of  pretorian-prefeft,  an  office 
which  he  filled  with  honour  and  integrity.  He  at  length 
became  an  object  of  the  emperor’s  fufpicions;  and  faw,  or 
imagined,  that  his  own  fafety  entirely  depended  upon 
Itriking  the  .firft  blow  ;  and  accordingly  engaged  a  dif- 
contented  foldier  to  (tab  the  tyrant,  which  he  effefted. 
He  immediately  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  by  an 
eleftion  of  the  foldiers,  in  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fenate 
-confirmed  the  choice  of  the  military.  Macrinus  was  not 
deilitute  of  qualities  and  principles  worthy  of  his  high 
ilation  ;  and  by  the  punilhment  of  informers,  and  the  re- 
fpeft  which  he  himfelf  paid,  and  which  he  cauled  others 
to  pay,  to  the  laws,  he  rellored  tranquillity  to  his  country. 
Thefe  promifing  appearances  did  not  long  continue:  the 
timidity  which  he  betrayed  in  buying  a  peace  of  Arta- 
banus  the  Parthian,  rendered  him  odious  to  his  fubjefts ; 
and,  while  he  affetted  to  imitate  the  virtuous  Aurelius, 
without  polfelling  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  he  be¬ 
came  contemptible  and  inlignificant.  Bafianus  was  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  natural  fon  of  Caracalla,  and  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  army.  Macrinus,  at  firlt,  was  refolved  to 
oppofe  his  competitor:  the  two  armies  met,  and  a  bloody 
battle  enfued  ;  the  fortune  of  the  day  remained  fome  time 
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very  dubious,  when  Macrinus,  who  might  probably  have 
been  viftorious  had  he  been  firm  and  Heady,  lhamefully 
fled,  leaving  his  enemies  in  pofleflion  of  the  field,  and 
eventually  of  the  crown.  He  pafled  through  Antioch, 
eroded  Lefler  Afia  in  difguife,  and  arrived  at  Chalcedonia 
with  the  intention  of  palling  over  into  Europe  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  there  recognifed,  he  was  feized  and  conveyed  towards 
Cappadocia.  On  the  road,  news  was  brought  him  that 
his  fon  had  been  taken  prifoner  and  put  to  death  ;  which 
fo  enraged  him,  that  he  leaped  from  the  chariot,  and  in 
the  fall  broke  his  arm  ;  the  guards,  dreading  the  lofs  of 
their  captive,  inllantly  difpatched  him,  and  carried  his 
head  to  his  rival.  This  circumftance  happened  in  the 
month  of  June,  A.  D.  218,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. 
Hiltorians  mention,  to  the  honour  of  this  emperor,  that 
he  meditated  a  great  reform  in  jurifprudence,  by  abolilh- 
ing  all  thofe  imperial  referipts  which  had  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws,  though  often  iffiied  on  particular  occa- 
fions,  and  diftated  by  the  caprice  of  the  prince  on  the 
throne  ;  but  the  fhortnefs  of  his  reign  prevented  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  and  other  plans  which  he  had  deviled  for 
the  public  good.  Gibbon. 

MACRI'NUS  SALMO'NIUS,  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
whofe  proper  name  was  John  Salmon,  was  born  at  Lou- 
dun,  and  flourilhed  in  the  iixteenth  century.  He  difplayed 
fuch  a  facility  in  compofing  Latin  verfe,  efpecially  of  the 
lyric  clafs,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his  time.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  he  aflumed  the  name  of  Macrinus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  extenuated  form.  He  was  made  preceptor 
of  the  two  fons  of  Rene  of  Sayoy  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well  in  this  employment,  that  he  was  received  at  court, 
where  he  acquired  the  friendlhip  of  many  diltinguilhed 
perfons.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  verfes,  of  which 
fome  of  the  moll  elteemed  are  addrelftd  to  his  wife  under 
the  name  of  Gelonis.  He  died  at  Loudun  in  1557.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  poems  of  this  writer  are  contained  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Driicise  Poetarum  Gallicorum.  A 
collection  of  his  feleft  hymns  was  printed  by  R.  Stephens, 
8  vo.  154.0. 

Charles,  or  Charilaus,  Macrinus,  fon  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  alfo  a  good  Latin  poet  and  a  learned  man. 
He  was  preceptor  to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  filter  to  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  and  perilhed  in  the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
Moreri. 

MA'CRIS,  [Hebrew. J  A  man’s  name, 

MAC'RITUDE,  f.  \_macritudo ,  Lat.]  Leannefs.  Not 

ujed. 

MA'CRO,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  intrigues,  perfidy,  and  cruelty.  He  de- 
Itroyed  Sejanus,  and  raifed  himfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  that 
unfortunate  favourite.  He  was  acceifary  to  the  murder 
of  Tiberius  ;  and  conciliated  the  good  opinion  of  Caligula 
by  proftituting  to  him  his  own  wife  called  Ennia.  He 
foon  after  became  unpopular;  and  was  obliged  by  Cali¬ 
gula  to  kill  himfelf,  together  with  his  wife,  A.  D.  38. 

MACRO'BII,  a  people  of  ./Ethiopia,  celebrated  for 
their  jullice  and  the  innocence  of  their  manners.  They 
generally  lived  to  their  120th  year;  and  indeed  from  their 
longevity  they  obtained  their  name  (^.axgo;  |3ios;  long  life), 
to  diftinguilh  them  more  particularly  from  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  ./Ethiopia.  Herodotus. 

MACRO'BIUS  (Aurelius  Theodofius),  an  ancient 
grammarian  or  philologift,  flouriflied  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown  ; 
for,  although  he  is  claimed  by  the  people  of  Parma,  who 
fliow  his  tomb,  he  himfelf  fpeaks  of  being  born  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  net  vernacular.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  lived  at  Rome;  but  whether  he  was  the  fame 
Macrobius  who  was  great-chamberlain  under  Honorius 
and  Theodofius  II.  is  uncertain.  The  luppofition  that 
he  held  that  office  has  probably  been  the  only  ground  for 
imagining  him  to  have  been  a  Chriftian,  lince  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  his  dia¬ 
logue  are  entirely  heathen.  The  extant  works  of  this  au¬ 
thor  are  a  imall  piece  on  grammar,  inlerted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion 
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tJon  of  Gramatici  Veteres  ;  two  books  of  commentaries 
oil  til  at  part  of  Cicero  De  Republica  which  contains  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  from  which  lie  appears  to  have  been 
r  Platonift ;  and  a  dialogue  entitled  Saturnalia,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  held  at  the  feftival  of  Saturn  by  a  company 
of  learned  perfons,  whole  names  are  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
molt  eminent  fcholars  of  that  time.  The  queftions  treat¬ 
ed  of  relate  to  topics  of  antiquity,  mythology,  hiltorv, 
and  poetry,  difcufl'ed  in  a  miscellaneous  way,  with  many 
references  to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  and  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Romans;  and,  although  the  ftyle 
is  by  no  means  pure,  and  the  compofition  is  without  Ikill, 
yet  the  work  is  of  much  utility  as  a  help  to  clalfical  eru¬ 
dition.  From  the  frequent  paifages  tranfcribed  without 
acknowledgment  from  known  authors,  Macrobius  has  by 
lome  been  regarded  as  a  plagiarift  ;  but,  as  he  exprefsly 
mentions  in  his  preface  an  intention  of  borrowing  in  this 
manner,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  that  charge.  The 
editions  of  this  author  are  numerous  ;  the  belt  are  thofe 
of  the  Variorum,  and  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.  8vo.  1670; 
of  the  Vulpii,  Patav.  1736;  and  of  Zeunius,  Lipf.  1774. 
Tirabofchi. 

M  ACROCAR'PON,  f.  in  botany.  See  Artocarpus. 

MACROCEPH,ALUS,_/'.  [Gr.  compounded  of  y. axgo*, 
great,  and  xs<pa?&i>  bead.]  A  perfon  with  a  head  larger  or 
longer  than  the  common  lize.  Macrocephali,or  long-heads, 
is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  people,  who,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  authors,  were  famous  for  the  utifeemly  length 
of  their  heads:  yet  cuftom  fo  far  habituated  them  to  it,  that, 
inlfead  of  looking  on  it  as  a  deformity,  they  elteemed  it  a 
beauty;  and,  as  loon  as  a  child  was  born,  moulded  and  fa- 
fliioned  its  head  in  their  hands  to  as  great  a  length  as  pofli- 
ble,  and  afterwards  ufed  fuch  rollers  and  bandages  as  might 
feem  mod  likely  to  favour  its  growing  long.  The  greater 
part  of  the  iflanders  in  the  Archipelago,  fome  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alia,  and  even  fome  of  thofe  of  Europe,  dill  prefs 
their  children’s  heads  out  length  wife.  We  may  obierve 
alfo,  that  the  Epirots,  many  people  of  America,  & c.  are 
all  born  with  fome  Angularity  in  the  conformation  of  their 
heads;  either  a  flatnels  on  the  top,  two  extraordinary  pro¬ 
tuberances  behind,  or  one  on  each  fide;  Angularities  which 
we  can  only  regard  as  an  efteft  of  an  ancient  and  ftrange 
mode,  which  at  length  become  hereditary  in  the  nation. 
According  to  the  report  of  many  travellers,  the  operation 
of  comprefling  the  head  of  a  child  lengthwife,  while  it  is  yet 
foft,  is  with  a  view  infenfibly  to  enlarge  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  eyes,  fo  that,  the  vifual  rays  turning  more  to 
the  right  and  left,  the  Aght  would  embrace  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  horizon;  the  advantage. of  which  they  are 
well  acquainted  with,  either  in  the  conftant  exercife  of 
hunting,  or  on  a  thoufand  other  occaAons.  Ever  Ance 
the  16th  century,  the  niiAionaries  eftablilhed  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  inhabited  by  thefavagesof  America  have  endeavoured 
to  deftroy  the  cuftom  ;  and  we  find  in  the  feftions  of  the 
third  council  of  Lima,  held  in  1585,  a  canon  which  ex¬ 
prefsly  prohibits  it.  But,  if  it  has  been  reprefled  one  way, 
the  free  negroes  and  maroons,  although  Africans,  have 
adopted  it,  fince  they  have  been  eftablilhed  among  the 
Caribs,  folely  with  the  view  of  diftinguilhing  their  chil¬ 
dren,  which  are  born  free,  from  thofe  which  are  born  in 
flavery.  The  Omaquas,  a  people  of  South  America,  ac¬ 
cording  P.  Veigh,  prefs  the  heads  of  their  children  fo  vio¬ 
lently  between  two  planks,  that  they  become  quite  (harp 
at  the  top,  and  flat  before  and  behind.  They  fay  they  do 
this  to  give  their  heads  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  moon. 

MACROCEPH'ALUS,  /.  The  Long-head  ;  in  ento¬ 
mology,  a  genus  of  hemipterous  infefts.  This  genus  was 
erefted  for  a  Angle  fpecies,  which  might  as  well  have  been 
included  among  the  Cimices,  or  bugs.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Snout  inflected  ;  fheath  one-valved,  three- 
jointed,  and  furnifhed  with  three  briftles ;  antennae  pro¬ 
jecting,  very  ftiort,  clavate ;  head  oblong, cylindrical  above ; 
l'cute)  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  deprefled  and  membra¬ 
naceous. 

Macrocephalus  cimicoides  :  the  bug-Uke  long-liead . 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  956, 
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This  infeCt  is  defcribed  in  the  Tranf.  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy,  vol.  viii.  for  1787.  It  is  fomevvhat  lefs  than 
the  Cimex  eroius.  The  body  is  of  a  ferruginous-grey- 
colour;  the  fcutel  pale  alb,  with  a  yellow  rigid  1'pot  ;  un¬ 
der  wings  violet.  Inhabits  North  America. 

MACROCER'CIj/i  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to 
a  large  genus  of  animalcules,  diltinguilhed  from  all  others 
by  having  tails  longer  than  their  bodies.  See  the  article 
Helminthology,  vol.  ix.  p,  361.  and  Plate  VI.  fig.  2-5. 

MACROCHIR',  a  Greek  name  of  Artaxerxes,  the  fame 
as  Longimanus.  This  furnaine  arifes  from  his  having  one 
hand  longer  than  the  other.  C.  Nep.  in  Reg. 

MACROCNE'MUM,  f.  [from  the  Gr .  /.iccxpoc,  long,  and 
xrnp-n,  a  leg  ;  alluding,  as  it  feems,  to  the  long  ftafks  by 
which  its  chillers  of  flowers  are  fupported.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  inonogynia,  natural 
order  (rubiaceae,  Jujf.)  The  generic  characters  are— Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianth  fuperior  of  one  leaf,  turbinate,  five-toothed, 
permanent;  often  bearing  a  foliaceous,  ftalked,  internal 
appendage.  Corollas  of  one  petal,  tubular;  its  limbs  fmall, 
in  five  ovate  flightly-fpreading  fegments.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  five,  awl-lhaped,  villoie,  fhorter  than  the  corolla; 
antherte  ovate,  comprefled,  in  the  mouth  of  the  flower. 
Piftillum  :  gertnen  inferior,  conical ;  ltyle  Ample,  the  length 
of  theftamens;  ftigma  thickifh, two-lobed.  Pericarpium: 
capfule  oblong,  lomewhat  turbinate,  two-celled  and  two- 
lalved,  burfting  lengthwife,  the  partitions  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  valve.  Seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  on  a  fe- 
parate  linear  receptacle  in  each  cell. — EJJ'ential  CharaEler. 
Corolla  tubular,  five-cleft;  capfule  inferior,  oblong,  of 
two  cells;  the  valves  burfting  longitudinally,  with  parti¬ 
tions  from  their  centre.  Seeds  imbricated.  This  genus 
is  allied  to  Cinchona ,  but  difters  eflentialiy  in  the  ftruCture 
of  its  capfule.  Its  great  peculiarity  conlilts  in  the  large, 
leaf-like,  coloured,  ftalked,  lolitary  appendages,  placed 
within  the  calyx,  and  according  to  Jacquin,  in  his  Hortus 
Schoenbrunenfis,  originating  from  the  very  bafe  of  the 
germen,  between  two  teeth  of  the  calyx;  but  thefe,  which 
might  eafiiy  be  miltaken  for  braCteas,  are  not  found  in 
every  fpecies,  nor  in  every  flower  of  any  one.  Indeed  the 
original  fpecies  is  dellitute  of  them. 

Species.  1.  Macrocnemum  Jamaicenfe:  corymbs  on 
long  axillary  ftalks;  calyx  without  an  appendage.  This 
is  a  fmall  tree,  with  a  branching  fmooth  trunk  ;  branches 
long,  loofe,  round,  warted.  Leaves  approximating  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part  of  the  branchlets  petioled,  oppofite, 
large,  oblong,  with  a  ftiort  point,  entire,  nerved,  frnootk 
on  both  Ades.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  panicle ;  corollas  ra¬ 
ther  large,  of  a  yellowifti  green  tube  half  an  inch  long, 
regular,  narrower  at  the  throat;  before  opening,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  then  cylindrical.  Browne  obferves,  that  this  tree 
riles  generally  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  iiland  of  Jamaica, 
on  the  banks  of  rivulets. 

2.  Macrocnemum  fpeciofum:  corymbs  fliorter  than  the 
leaves,  hairy ;  calycine  braCtea  roundilh-ovate,  its  ftalk 
fhorter  than  the  corolla.  This  is  a  beautiful  flirub,  five 
feet  high  ;  its  inflorelcence,  and  even  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
downy  or  hairy,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 
The  axillary  and  terminal  corymbofe  panicles  compofe  3 
large  tuft  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  very  con- 
fpicuous  for  the  long  purple-mouthed  corolla,  and  the 
large  rofe-coloured,  veiny,  linooth,  or  downy,  appendage 
to  the  calyx  of  molt  of  them,  more  lplendid  than  the  flow¬ 
ers  themfelves.  Native  of  the  Caraccas.  Jacquin  had  it 
flowering  in  his  ftove  in  December. 

3.  Macrocnemum  candidiflimum :  corymbs  fliorter 
than  the  leaves,  fmooth  ;  calycine  braflea  roundilh-ovate, 
its  ftalk  longer  than  the  corolla.  This  difters  from  the  lalt 
in  its  fmaller  fize,  and  white  calycine  braCtea,  whole  ftalk. 
exceeds  the  flower  in  length  ;  the  corolla  is  alfo  of  a  fliorter 
figure.  Found  by  Von  Rohr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Martha. 

4.  Macrocnemum  coccineum  :  corymbs  denfe,  the  length 
of  the  footftalks,  iftlong  clufters;  calycine  braCtea  ellipti- 
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cal,  -its  ftalk  much  longer  than  the  corolla.  A  tree  with 
hairy  branches.  The  leaves  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long, 
elliptic-obovate.  Corymbs  fhort  and  denfe,  difpoled  in 
very  long  duffers  ;  one  flower  in  each  corniyb  is  furniflied 
with  a  very  large  elliptical  long-ftalked  fcarlet  calycine  ap¬ 
pendage,  looking,  at  firft  light,  like  a  braftea  to  each. 
The  corolla  is  fmooth,its  limb  nearly  as  long  as  its  tube. 
Found  at  Trinidad  by  Von  Rohr. 

5.  Macrccnemum  ftriftum  :  flowers  in  little  denfe 
round  axillary  heads,  Ihorter  than  the  footftalks.  The 
branches  are  fmooth  and  angular.  Leaves  only  two  or 
three  inches  long,  elliptical,  pointed  ;  flowers  final!,  with¬ 
out  calycine  bradeas.  Native  of  Bengal. 

MACROCO'LUM,  or  Macrocol'lum,  /.  [Gr.  of 
ftxxpo;,  large,  and  xoWcta,  I  join.]  Among  the  Romans, 
the  largeft  kind  of  paper  then  in  ule.  It  meafured  flxteen 
inches,  and  frequently  two  feet. 

MA'CROCOSM,/  [from  the  Greek  [Auxgog,  large,  and 
xccr^of,  the  world.]  The  whole  world,  or  vifible  fyftem  ; 
in  oppolition  to  man,  who  is  ftyled  the  microcofm. 

MACRODESPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kiflienagur. 

MACRO  LO'BIUM,/  [fo  named,  as  profefior  Martyn 
fuggefts,  from  having  one  of  the  petals  very  long  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other;  but  rather  from  the  Gr.  p.«x§o{, 
large,  and  to j3o?,  a  pod  ;  the  large  feed-veffel  molt  evi¬ 
dently  warranting  fuch  an  application  of  the  name,  which 
was  given  by  Schreber  with  Aublet’s  plates  before  him.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  of  lomentacese,  (leguminofas,  JnJf.)  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianth  double  ;  outer  two¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  faltened  to  the 
bale  of  the  inner;  inner  one-Ieafed,  turbinate,  fliort ; 
mouth  oblique,  five-toothed.  Corolla:  five-petalled,  un¬ 
equal;  upper  petal  very  large,  upright,  clawed,  oblong, 
blunt,  concave,  waved,  inferted  into  the  inner  perianth  ; 
lower  petals  four,  final],  ovate,  fpreading,  fattened  to  the 
inner  perianth  above.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  inferted 
into  the  inner  perianth;  one  (hort,  barren,  under  the  great 
petal;  three  very  long,  filiform,  anther-bearing,  fattened 
below  the  fmaller  petals  ;  antherae  four-cornered.  Pif- 
tillum:  germ  pedicelled,  ovate;  ftyle  filiform;  fligma 
blunt.  Pericarpium  :  legume  ovate,  comprelTed,  coria¬ 
ceous,  one-celled.  Seed  :  fingle,  roundifli,  comprelfed. 
~~E.JJev.tial  CharaEler.  Calyx  double;  outer  two-leaved  ; 
inner  one-leafed  ;  petals  five  ;  upper  very  large,  the  four 
others  very  fmall,  equal;  germ  pedicelled. 

Species.  1.  Macrolobium  vouapa:  leaves  binate ;  legume 
fharp  on  one  fide,  and  two-winged.  This  is  a  tree  fixty 
feet  high,  very  much  branching  at  the  top,  with  i’cattered 
branches  and  branchlets.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  green, 
Itrong,  and  thick  ;  oval,  and  terminated  by  a  long  point  ; 
the  largett  are  about  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad. 
The  flowers  grow  on  a  little  fprig  from  the  boloms  of  the 
leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are  large,  and  of 
a  pale  violet-colour.  It  grows  in  the  large  forelts  of 
Guiana. 

1.  Macrolobium  fimira:  leaves  binate  ;  legume  rounded 
on  all  tides.  This  is  a  tree  of  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  very 
thick  trunk,  much  branched  at  the  top;  the  bark  is  red- 
dith,  thick,  and  wrinkled.  Leaves  fmooth,  entire,  green  ; 
the  flowers  were  not  obferved  by  Aublet. 

3.  Macrolobium  outea  :  leaves  two-paired.  A  tree,  ril¬ 
ing  to  fifty  feet,  with  a  fmooth  grey  bark  ;  very  branchy 
at^top ;  branches  fome  riling,  others  hanging.  Leaves 
alternate ;  their  wings  fmooth,  ftrong,  green,  oval, 
and  obtufe  ;  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  fpring  the 
fpikes  of  flowers  about  three  inches  long ;  thefe  flowers 
are  alternate,  folitary,  and  borne  each  on  a  peduncle  of 
different  length  in  different  flowers,  and  furniflied  at  the 
bale  with  a  lmall  lcale.  Grows  in  forefls  in  Guiana. 

MACROL'OGY,/  [Gr.  formed  of  p.uxg»e,  long,  and 
toyoe,  difeourfe.]  In  rhetoric,  a  redundant,  or  too-copious, 
ffyle  5  an  example  of  which  we  have  in  Livy,  lib.  viii. 

«  Legati  non  impetrata  pace,  retro  doinum,  unde  venerant 
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abierunt.”  The  too-copious  is  equally  fubjeft  to  cbfeu* 
rity  with  the  too-concife  ffyle,  and  conlequently  ought  to 
be  avoided.  ' 

MACRO'NES,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  nation  of  Pontus, 
on  the  confines  of  Colchis  and  Armenia.  Herodotus. 

MACRONPSI,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Turkith  Archi¬ 
pelago,  near  the  coaft  of  Livadia.  It  was  alfo  called  He¬ 
lena,  becaufe  it  afforded  a  protection  to  that  princefs.  It 
was  anciently  very  populous,  but  is  now  deferted  by  man, 
and  affords  a  harbour  for  lizards  and  other  reptiles.  A 
great  number  of  rare  plants  are  found  in  the  internal 
parts.  It  is  about  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Cape  Colonni. 
Lat.  37.  38.  N.  Ion.  24.  17.  E. 

MACRONO’SIA,  J.  [from  the  Greek  long, 

and  >o cot,  a  difeafe.]  A  long  ficknefs. 

MACROO'MP,  or  Macroom,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  barony  of  Mufkerry,  county  of  Cork,  and  province  of 
Munfter,  142  miles  from  Dublin  ;  it  is  fituated  amon°-!t 
hills,  in  a  dry  gravelly  limettone  foil.  This  place  is  laid 
to  take  its  name  from  an  old  crooked  oak,  fo  called  in 
I ri[h,  -which  formerly  grew  here.  The  caftle  was  firft: 
built  in  king  John’s  time,  foon  after  the  Englith  conqueft, 
(according  to  fir  Richard  Cox,)  by  the  Carews ;  but 
others  attribute  it  to  the  Daltons.  It  was  repaired  and 
beautified  by  Teague  Macarty,  who  died  in  the  year  1565, 
and  was  father  to  the  celebrated  fir  Cormac  Mac  Teague 
mentioned  by  Camden  and  other  writers  as  an  adive  per¬ 
fon  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  The  late  earls  of  Clan- 
carty  altered  this  cattle  into  a  more  modern  ftrudure,  it 
being  burnt  down  ia,  the  wars  of  1641.  Oppofite  to  the 
bridge  is  the  parift-church,  dedicated  to  St.  Colman  of 
Cloyne.  Here  is  a  barrack  fora  foot-company,  a  market- 
houfe,  and  a  handfome  Roman-catholic  chapel.  A  confi- 
derable  number  of  perfons  have  been  employed  in  this 
town  in  combing  wool  and  fpinning  yarn  ;  and  fome  falt- 
works  have  been  ereCted  here.  At  half  a  mile  diftance 
is  a  fpa,  that  rifes  on  the  very  brink  of  a  bog  ;  its  waters 
are  a  mild  chalybeate,  and  are  accounted  lerviceable  in 
hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  The 
fairs  are  four  in  the  year. 

MACROP'NUS,  f.  [of^axpo?,  long,  and  urson,  breath.] 
A  word  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  and  other  old  writers  in 
medicine,  to  fignify  a  perfon  who  fetches  hfs  breath  at 
long  intervals.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  brachypnus.  or 
fhort-breathed. 

MACRO'PUS,  f.  in  zoology.  See  Didelphis  gigantea, 
vol.  v.  p.  806.  and  the  correiponding  Plate. 

MACROU'RUS,  /  in  ichthyology.  See  Coryphtena 
rupeftris,  vol.  v.  p.  250. 

MACSOUD-BEG'UI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
Irak  :  fifty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

MACSWI'NE’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  orTreland,  in  the  north 
part  of  Donegal  Bay,  eleven  miles  weft  of  Donegal.  Lat. 
54.  56.  N.  Ion.  8.  17.  W. 

MAC'TAN,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  Iflands  ;  on 
which,  according  to  tome  accounts,  Magellan  was  killed. 
Lat.  10.  30.  N.  Ion.  123.  48.  E. 

MACTA'TION,  J.  [inaflor,  L at.]  The  aft  of  killing 
for  facrifice.  * 

The  act  of  killing  the  viftim,  in  the  Roman  facrifices, 
was  performed  either  by  the  prieit  liimfelf,  or  fome  of  his 
inferior  officers,  whom  we  meet  with  under  the  names  of 
popee,  agones ,  culirarii,  and  viBimarii ;  but,  before  the  beaffc 
was  killed,  theprieft,  turning  himfelf  to  the  eaft,  drew  a 
crooked  line  with  his  knife  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail. 
Among  the  Greeks,  this  ceremony  was  performed  molt 
commonly  by  the  prieit,  or,  in  his  abfence,  by  the  moll 
honourable  perfon  prefent.  If  the  facrifice  was  offered  to 
the  celeftial  gods,  the  viftim’s  throat  was  bent  up  towards 
heaven  ;  if  to  the  infernal  gods,  or  to  heroes,  it  was  killed 
with  its  throat  towards  the  ground.  The  manner  of  kil¬ 
ling  the  animal  was  by  a  ftroke  on  the  head,  and,  after  it 
was  fallen,  thrufting  a  knife  into  its  throat.  Much  no¬ 
tice  was  taken,  and  good  or  ill  fuccefs  predicted,  from 
the  ftruggles  of  the  beaft,  or  its  quiet  fubmiflion  to  the 

blow  | 
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blow  ;  from  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  happened  to  live  after  the  fall,  &c. 

MACTATOR,/,  [Latin.]  One  that  kills  for  facri- 
fice ;  a  murderer. 

MAC'TRA,/.  the  Pellucid  Oyster  ;  in  helmintho¬ 
logy,  a  genus  of  teltaceous  worms.  Generic  characters — 
Animal  a  tethys ;  (hell  bivalve,  unequal-fided,  equivalve ; 
middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  complicated,  with  a  fmall  hol¬ 
low  on  each  fide,  lateral  ones  remote,  and  infested  into 
each  other.  There  are  twenty-feven  fpecies,  inhabiting 
the  coafts  of  all  quarters  of  the  world  ;  and  four  of  them 
are  found  on  our  own  coafts.  They  are  of  different  fizes, 
from  that  of  a  man’s  hand,  downwards,  fo  that  fome  of 
them  are  fcarcely  an  inch  broad.  The  (hells  are  like  wife 
exceedingly  different,  fome  being  fmooth,  others  wrinkled ; 
fome  are  wedge- fliaped,  others  ovate;  they  are  alfo  dia¬ 
phanous,  pellucid,  and  femitran (parent ;  fome  are  ltriate, 
banded,  white,  or  fawn-coloured. 

1.  Madtra  Spengleri  t  (hell  fmooth,  with  a  flat  anterior 
margin,  on  which  is  a  lunate  gape.  It  is  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nearly  as  large  as  a  man’s  hand,  and 
is  a  little  gaping,  pale,  fub-diaphanous,  fun-triangular. 
The  gape,  before  the  hinge,  is  lunate,  acute,  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  hollow  of  the  hinge  ;  the  beaks  are  incurved, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  triangular. 

a.  Madtra  plicatoria ;  (hell  with  tranfverfe  wrinkled 
plaits,  diaphonous-;  the  anterior  margin  is  flattilh  ;  behind 
the  beaks  is  a  cotnpreffed  oblong  gape.  It  is  found  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is 
as  thin  as  paper,  with  fmooth  lanceolate  depreftions  on 
each  fide  the  hinge  ;  the  anterior  one  flattilh,  with  a  ridge 
near  the  beaks;  the  polierior  impreffed,  and  more  ovate; 
beaks  incurved  ;  lateral  teeth  of  the  hinge  coinpofed  of 
two  parallel  membranes. 

3.  Madtra  papyracea  :  fliell  very  thin,  pellucid,  and 
white;  it  is  convex,  the  fore-part  a  little  gaping,  very 
finely  ltriate,  and  ribbed.  It  is  found  in  the  Nicobar 
iflands,  but  is  extremely  rare  ;  it  refembles  the  lalt,  but  is 
more  convex  and  unequal-fided  ;  except  in  the  hinge,  it 
is  very  like  a  tellina. 

4.  Madtra  ftriatula  :  (hell  fmooth  and  diaphanous;  beaks 
fubftriate,  with  a  fmooth  marginal  imprelfion  before  them, 
furrounded  with  a  rim.  It  inhabits  the  Coromandel  coalt, 
and  is  found  alfo  in  the  Mediterranean;  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  broad  ;  it  is  white, 
fub-triangular,  rather  convex,  a  little  gaping  on  the  fore- 
margin. 

5.  Madtra  ftriata :  (hell  thick  and  triangular,  with 
ftrong,  thick,  crowded,  fmooth,  arched  ftria  ;  it  is  white, 
and  glabrous  within  at  the  beaks.  Is  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  laft. 

6.  Madtra  glabrata:  (hell  fmooth,  diaphanous, and  ftriate; 
beaks  very  fmooth,  the  margins  on  each  fide  ftriate.  It  is 
found  in  the  African  and  Indian  oceans;  and  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  ltriata;  colour  white. 

7.  Madtra  rotundata  :  (hell  obtulely  triangular,  whiti(h, 
with  milk-white  bands  on  the  beaks  ;  the  margins,  on  each 
fide  the  beaks,  violet.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  fize 
of  the  laft. 

8.  Madtra  nitida :  (hell  fnowy  and  diaphanous;  the  de¬ 
preftions  on  each  fide  the  beaks  are  ftriate  ;  the  anterior 
ones  marked  with  a  ridge.  The  (hell  is  triangular,  and 
the  beaks  retroverted  and  diftant. 

9.  Madtra  corallina  t  (hell  fmooth,  fub-diaphanous, and 
white,  with  paler  bands  ;  it  is  about  two  inches  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  triangular,  with  obtufe  de¬ 
preftions  on  each  fide  the  beaks.  Inhabits  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Guinea  feas. 

10.  Madtra  ladtea :  fliell  thin,  pellucid,  white;  the  fore¬ 
part  very  finely  ftriate,  with  paler  bands.  It  is  found  in 
the  Indian  ocean  :  it  refembles  the  laft,  but  is  thinner, 
and  more  convex ;  the  anterior  part  is  flattilh,  with  an 
obtufe  margin. 

u.  Madtra  ftultorum;  (hell  femi-tranfparent,  fmooth, 
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and  gtoffy ;  it  is-  obfoletely  radiate,  white  without,  a»4 
purplifh  within.  This  is  found  on  the  fliores  of  our  own 
country,  and  alfo  in  the  American  feas-;  and  is  only  the 
fize  of  a  hazel-nut. 

12.  Madtra  grandis :  (hell  femi-tranfparent,  fmooth, 
fawn-colour,  with  pale  rays;  the  beak  and  hinge  placed 
below  the  middle.  This  is  very  like  the  lalt  ;  is  more 
than  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad,  gaping  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  angle  ;  the  anterior  fide  more  produced. 

1 3. ' Madtra  folkia  :  (hell  opaque  and  fmoothifli,  thick 
and  ftrong ;' colour  white,  to  a  yellowilh-brown,  frequently 
marked  with  blue  or  pale  orange  belts.  While  alive  it  is 
fmooth,  and  when  dead  it  has  a  few  high  tranfverfe  Arise, 
like  ribs ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  fmall,  elongated  with  a  large 
hollow  ;  the  middle  tooth  is  lmall.  Found  on  the  (hores 
of  Europe. 

14.  Madtra  lutrarra  :  (hell  oval-oblong  and  fmooth, 
without  lateral  teeth.  This- inhabits  the  European  coafts, 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers;  it  refembles  a  mya  gaping, at 
both  ends  ;  in  colour  it  is  of  a  dirty  white,  or  yellowifh 
tinged  with  orange,  and  irregularly  clouded  with  brown  ; 
hinge  with  a  fmall  and  large  triangular  cavity  in  one 
valve,  and  a  fimilar  cavity  with  an  elevated  triangular 
tooth  in  the  other. 

15.  Madtra  cygnus :  (hell  fnowy,  thick,  and  three- fided, 
very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely ;  the  fore-partis  flattilh, 
and  flightiy  wrinkled  ;  behind  the  beaks  a  broad,  heart- 
(haped,  thinly-ftriate,  imprellion.  Found  on  the  coafts  of 
Tranquebar ;  an  inch  long,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch 
broad. 

16.  Madtra  maculatat  (hell  obtufely  triangular,  fmooth, 
thin,  with  pellucid  chefnut  fpots ;  within  white,  and  very 
finely  ftriate. 

17.  Madtra  turgida  :  (hell  inflated,  faintly  ftriate,  of  an 
ochre  colour,  but  white  within  ;  the  beaks  diftant,  pur- 
plilh  ;  the  hinge  has  a  fupernumerary  triangular  double 
tooth.  It  inhabits  Tranquebar,  and  is  nearly  three  inches 
long,  and  more  than  that  broad  ;  it  is  thin,  pellucid,  finely 
ftriate,  and  wrinkled  before  and  behind. 

18.  Mattra  violacea  :  (hell  thin,  obfoletely  radiate,  finely 
ftriate  tranfverfely  ;  margins  on  each  fide  the  beaks  whitifh  j 
hinge  with  a  fupernumerary  double  triangular  tooth.  This 
is  found  on  the  coalts  of  Tranquebar,  and  is  about  two 
inches  long,  and  three  broad.  The  (hell  is  brittle,  gaping 
here  and  there,  the  anterior  margin  oblong,  elevated,  and 
wrinkled. 

19.  Madtra  cuneata :  (hell  wedge-fhaped,  blue,  finely 
ftriate  tranfverfely  ;  the  margin  crenuiate  within.  It  re¬ 
fembles  in  many  relpeclsthe  laft,  but  is  only  an  inch  long, 
and  not  fo  much  as  that  broad  ;  it  is  fometimes  white. 

so.  Madtra  glauca :  (hell  ovate,  dirty  white,  with  glau¬ 
cous  rays,  very  finely  ftriate  tranfverfely ;  the  anterior 
part  wrinkled.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  fame 
fize  as  the  turgida:  the  beaks  are  turned  backwards,  with 
a  narrow  gape  between  them. 

21.  Mactra  pellucida  :  (hell  ovate,  thin,  and  of  a  pel- 
lucid  white,  with  unequal  tranfverfe  ftrise.  It  inhabits 
Guinea;  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  about  two 
broad  ;  the  (hell  is  brittle,  a  little  produced  forwards,  and 
gaping. 

22.  Madtra  fragilis :  (hell  ovate,  thin,  fmooth,  pellucid  ; 
flattifli ;  the  anterior  gape  tranfverfely  ftriate,  and  wrinkled. 
It  inhabits  the  Nicobar-  iflands,  and  refembles  the  laft. 
The  (hell  is  gaping,  and  flightiy  plaited  on  the  fore-part; 
the  margin  is  acute,  fubangular  before  and  rounded  be¬ 
hind. 

2.3.  Madtra  rugofa :  (hell  ovate,  dirty  white,  with  ele¬ 
vated  longitudinal  ftriae  crofting  the  tranfverfe  ones,  which 
are  a  little  more  railed.  It  is  thick  and  white  within  j 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  the  fame  in  breadth. 

24^  Madtra  Nicobarica  :  (hell  ovate,  thin,  and  pellucid 
on  the  fore-part ;  the  hind-part  with  cancellate  (trite. 
Found  in  and  about  the  Nicobar  iflands. 

25.  Madtra  complanata:  lhell  ovate,  thin,  with  arched 
plaits,  tranfverfely  ftriate.  It  inhabits  India,  and  is  of  a 
3  bluifh 
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-bluifli  colour,  but  fometiraes  white;  an  inch  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad. 

26.  MaClra  Lifteri :  (hell  very  thin,  nearly  round,  whitifh; 
hinge  with  a  triangular  tooth,  and  large  pyriform  hollow. 
Found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees;  rather  larger  than 
the  lart; 

27.  Ma&ra  piperita  :  (hell  ovate,  comprelTed,  tranfverfely 
flriate ;  teeth  of  the  hinge  very  minute,  with  a  large  ob¬ 
lique  hollow.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean ;  about  two 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad. 

MACU'IH-YU',  a  fmall  Chinefe  ifland  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Quan-tong.  Lat.  23.  10.  N.  Ion.  n6.  22.  E. 

MA'CUL,  a  town  of  Chili,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eait  of 
St.  Yago  de  la  Nouvelle  Eftremad-ura. 

MAC'ULA,  a  fea-port  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut :  150  miles  north-eaft  of  Aden. 

MAC'XTLA,y;  [Latin.]  A  fpot. — And  laftly,  the  body 
of  the  fun  may  contract  loine  fpots  or  macula  greater  than 
xifual,  and  by  that  means  be  darkened.  Burnet's  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

To  MAC'ULATE,  v.  a.  To  ftain  ;  to  fpot. 

MAC'ULATE,  adj.  [ maculatus ,  Lat.]  Tainted. — Mott 
maculate  thoughts,  matter,  are  mafked  under  fuch  colours. 
Shake/peare's  Love's  Labour  Lojl. 

MACULA'TING,yi  The  aft  of  ftaining  with  fpots. 

MACULA'TION,  f.  Stain;  fpot;  taint: 

I  will  throw  down  my  glove  to  death  himfelf. 

That  there’s  no  maculation  in  thy  heart.  Shakefpeare. 

MAC'ULE,/  A  fpot  ;  a  ftain. 

MACUL'PA,  a  town  of  Mocaumpour,  twenty  miles 
Louth  of  Batgoa. 

MACUM'BA,  a  country  of  Africa,  forming  the  fouth- 
crn  province  of  Mocaranga. 

MACU'NA,  one  of  the  Navigators’  Iflands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  feveral  officers  and  men  underM.de 
laPeroufe  were  maflacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Lat.  14.  19. 
S.  Ion.  169.  W. 

MACU'NA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Doljchos,  vol.  v. 

MACUN'GY,  a  tovvnftiip  of  America,  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennfylvania  ;  containing  1844  inhabitants. 

MACU'PA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mom- 
ba$a,  near  the  coart:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Mombaja. 

MACU'RITAS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  :  115 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Havannah. 

MACU'TA,/  A  money  of  account  in  Guinea,  equal 
in  value  to  2000  fmall  fbells,  called  cowries.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Company  ufed  pieces  ol  10,  5,  2,  and  1,  macutas ; 
and  we  fuppofe  they  are  rtill  current  there,  though  the 
company  no  longer  exifts.  The  firft  weighs  16  dwt.  21  gr. 
and  contains,  in  pure  filver,  33o-S  gr.  and  is  worth  3s. 
ioid.  fterling.  The  other  pieces  are  of  proportionate 
weight  and  value-  The  10-macuta  piece,  or  dollar,  has 
on  one  fide  two  joined  hands,  with  the  figures  too  both 
above  and  under  them,  and  the  infcription  One- dollar  Piece ; 
on  the  reverie,  a  lion ;  legend  over  the  lion, ‘Sierra  Leone 
Company,  and  under  it,  Africa.  The  half-dollar  is 
fnarked  ;  the  dollar,  20  ;  and  the  -5*5  dollar,  10  ;  with 
the  infcriptions,  Half  dollar  piece,  Txventy-cent 
piece,  and  Te-n-cent  piece  :  the  reft  as  on  the  dollar. 

MAD,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  five  miles  north  of  Tokay. 

MAD,  a  river  of  America,  called  alfo  Pickawa  Fork, 
which  is  a  rapid  branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  that  pafles 
in  a  beautiful  ftream  in  a  fouth- weft  courfe  through  a 
pleafant  level  country  of  very  great  fertility. 

MAD,  adj.  [gemaad,  Sax.  matto,  Ital.]  Difordered  in 
the  mind  ;  broken  in  the  underftanding  ;  dirtrafted  ;  de¬ 
lirious  without  a  fever. — We  mult  bind  our  paffions  in 
chains,  left  like  mad  folks  they  break  their  locks  and 
bolts,  and  do  all  the  mifchief  they  can.  Taylor's  Worthy 
Communicant. 

This  mufic  made  me,  let  it  found  no  more ; 

For,  though  it  have  help’d  madmen  to  their  wits, 
jn  me,  it  leans,  it  will  make  wife  men  mad,  Shctke/pcarc. 
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Expreffing  diforder  of  mind  : 

His  geftures  fierce 

He  mark’d,  and  mad  demeanour  when  alone.  Milton, 
Over-run  with  any  violent  or  unreafonable  defire :  with 
on,  after,  of,  perhaps  better  for,  before  the  objeft  of  de- 
fire. — It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon 
their  idols.  Jer.  1.  38. — The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce, 
the  extremity  of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that 
is  fallen  upon  dramatic  writing.  Dryden. — The  people  are 
not  fo  very  mad  of  acorns,  but  that  they  could  be  content 
to  eat  the  bread  of-civil  perfons.  Rymer. — Enraged  ;  fu¬ 
rious. — Holy  writ  reprefents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  perfecuting  that  way  unto  the  death, 
and  being  exceedingly  mad  againft  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  MAD,  v.  a.  To  make  mad;  to  make  furious;  ta 
enrage. — O  villain  !  cried  out  Zelmane,  madded  with  find¬ 
ing  an  unlooked-for  rival.  Sidney. 

This  mad-s  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 

Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  not  conquer.  Dryden. 

To  MAD,  v,  n.  To  be  mad  ;  to  be  furious  : 

The  madding  wheels 

Of  brazen  chariots  rag’d  :  dire  was  the  noife 
Of  conflicts  !  Milton's  Paradife  Lcf. 

She,  mixing  with  a  throng 

Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along.  Dryden, 

MAD'-APPLE.  See  Solanum. 

MADABLO'TA,  f.  in  botany.  See  G./ertnera, 
»ol.  viii. 

MADAGASCAR,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  by  the  channel  of  Mozam¬ 
bique.  This  African  ifland  belongs  to  France.  Its  length 
is  ftated  by  De  Pages  to  be  about  900  miles,  and  its  breadth 
100;  but  others  aflign  to  it  840  geographical  miles  in 
length,  and  about  220  in  medial  breadth.  De  Pages  fays, 
that,  next  to  Borneo,  it  is.ihe  molt  extenfivein  the  world  : 
he  might  alfo  have  excepted  Papua  and  New  Holland,  if 
the  latter  may  be  chaffed  in  the  number  of  iflands.  As  it 
extends  from  north- north-eaft  to  fouth-fouth  ealt  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  26th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  its  climate  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  Of  its  firft  dilcovery,  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  is  known.  The  ancients,  even  as  late  as  Ptolemy, 
feem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  it.  The  firft  men¬ 
tion  of  it,  upon  which  we  can  depend,  is  by  Marco  Polo, 
in  the  13th  century,  who,  having  derived  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  Arabs,  defcribes  it  by  its  prelent  name. 
It  efcaped  the  notice  of  Gama,  who  coafted  along  the 
African  Ihore  ;  and,  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Arabs  and  Perfians  from  time  immemorial,  under 
the  name  of  Sarandib,  its  firft  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Lo¬ 
renzo  or  Lawrence  Almeyda,  in  the  year  1506.  Hence 
the  Portuguefe  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence;  the 
French,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  called  it  I  lie  Dauphine  ; 
its  real  name,  however,  is  Madecafa,  though  it  is  now  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  that  of  Madagafcar. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  provinces  ;  and  its  fur- 
face,  according  toRochon,  may  be  eftimated at  200,000,000 
acres  of  good  and  arable  ground,  celebrated  for  fertility 
and  for  the  variety  of  its  productions.  Ail  its  different 
parts  are  watered  by  torrents  and  large  rivers  ;  and  more 
efpecially  by  a  number  of  fmaller  rivulets,  which  flow 
from  the  valt  ridge  of  mountains  that  leparatesthe  eaftern 
from  the  weftern  coaft.  Vigagora  is  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  north,  and  Botiftmena  in  the  fouth.  Thefe 
mountains  contain  in  their  bowels  precious  minerals  and 
curious  foftils  ;  and  their  fummits  are  crowned  with  lofty 
trees,  of  long  duration.  The  fcenery  which  the  ifland 
prefents  is  very  pichirefque  and  interefting,  as  it  is  diver- 
fified  with  precipices,  catarafts,  and  immenle  forefts. 
The  vegetation  of  its  hills  and  plains  experiences  no  ob- 
ftruftion  from  the  viciflitude  of  the  feafcns,  nor  Goes  it 
derive  much  afliftance  from  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  Tpacious  commons  afford  pafture  to  numerous  droves 
of  oxen  and  flocks  of  ftieep  ;  and  the  foil  evinces  its  fer¬ 
tility,  with  little  aid  of  culture,  by  yielding  a  crop  of 
rice  in  the  proportion  of  too  grains  to  one  that  is  Town. 
The  woods  afford  a  prodigious  variety  of  trees,  fuch  as 
all  kinds  of  palm-trees,  woods  ufed  in  dying,  ebony, 
bamboos  of  an  enormous  thicknefs,  as  well  as  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  They  alfo  fupply  timber  for  building  rtiips 
and  houfes.  Flacourt  fays,  that  in  the  year  1650  he  fent 
to  France  52,000  aloe-trees  of  the  firft  quality  ;  and  he  has 
given  the  names  of  two  or  three  hundred  different  plants. 
Of  late  there  have  been  obtained  from  this  ifland  the 
Mauritanian  mulberry  with  green  fruit,  and  the  Gumnii- 
fera  Madagafcarienfis,  the  juice  of  which,  called  by  the 
iflanders  fmguiera,  concretes  into  an  elaflic  gum,  fimilar 
to  the  caoutchouc  of  Cayenne.  Of  efculent  plants  this 
ifland  furnifhes  not  only  rice  in  abundance,  but  the  ba¬ 
nana,  yam,  nymplisa  lotos,  feveral  fruits  of  dolichos  or 
kidney  beans,  gourds,  water-melons,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
The  fruits  are  pine-apples,  tamarinds,  oranges,  and  pome* 
granates.  The  fpices  and  other  condiments  are  common 
and  betel  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  cinnamon,  and  fugar. 
The  Indian  fig  grows  here,  as  well  as  cotton  and  indigo. 
Many  quadrupeds  are  peculiar  to  this  ifland  ;  whence 
fome  naturalifts  have  perhaps  too  hallily  inferred,  that  it 
never  joined  the  African  continent.  Here  are  no  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  nor  horfes.  Many  of  the  molt  valua¬ 
ble  minerals  might  be  fupplied  from  hence  ;  fuch  as  the 
pureft  rock  cryftal,  gold  ore,  topazes,  fapphires,  emeralds, 
and  fpotted  jafper,  or  blood-ltones. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar,  who  call  themfelves 
Malegajlics,  or  MadecaJJ'es ,  are  in  general  well-fhaped,-  and 
above  the  middling  lize  :  the  colour  of  their  fkin  is  va¬ 
rious ;  fome  tribes  being  of  a  deep  black,  others  tawny; 
fome  having  a  copper  complexion,  but  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  being  of  an  olive  colour.  All  thofe  that  are  black 
have  woolly  hair,  like  the  negroes  of  the  coalt  of  Africa. 
The  hair  of  thofe  who  have  the  complexion  of  Indians  or 
Mulattoes,  does  not  frizzle  more  than  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  their  nofe  is  not  flat ;  their  forehead  is  broad  and 
open,  their  lips  not  pouting,  and  every  feature  of  their 
face  is  regular  and  pleafant.  Their  phyfiognomy  bears,  in 
general,  the  marks  of  a  character  replete  with  franknefs 
and  amenity.  Rochon  compares  them,  with  regard  to 
their  difpofition  and  general  charadfer,  to  the  favage, 
whofe  condition  he  abfurdly  extols,  becaufe,  like  the 
brute  animal,  he  is  deftitute  of  all  refieftion  on  the  pulf, 
and  forethought  with  regard  to  the  future.  From  the 
hair,  complexion,  and  make,  of  the  natives  of  Madagafcar, 
M.  de  Pages  conceived  them  to  be  defcended  from  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  men.  Some  who  are  fhort,  with  lank  and 
fmooth  hair,  of  an  olive  complexion,  have  a  ftrong  refem- 
blsnce  to  the  Malay  Indians,  and  do  not  feem  to  have 
originally  Iprung  from  the  aborigines  of  the  ifland. 
Others,  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  crifped  locks, 
laro-e  and  beautiful  eyes,  an  eafy  carriage,  and  an  open 
nnreferved  countenance,  appear  to  be  the  true  polierity 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants;  their  colour  is  nearly  black, 
and  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  natives  on  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coaft.  In  their  difpofition  they  are  lively  and  oblig¬ 
ing  but  wholly  deftitute  of  genius;  vain,  whimfical,  and 
interelted  ;  dextrous  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  their 
bodily  faculties;  but  without  the  powers  of  combination; 
and,  in  the  general  conduit  of  life,  light,  precipitate,  and 
incapable  ot  preferving  a  fteady  conduit,  or  of  acquiring 
a  decided  charaiter.  With  weak  minds,  they  poflefs  a 
confulerable  portion  of  wit  and  vivacity,  and  they  blend 
a  variety  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  They  wear  an  apron 
at  the  girdle,  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  on  the 
flioulders,  with  a  bonnet  conftrutted  like  an  umbrella  ; 
the  hair  is  combed  into  fmall  treffes,  and  the  beard  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  only  on  the  chin.  The  men  are  little  ad¬ 
dicted  to  agriculture,  but  more  inclined  to  look  alter  their 
cattle,  which  roam  in  the  woods.  They  conftrufi  war- 
canoes,  as  well  as  canoes  for  their  ordinary  occupations', 
Yol,  XIV.  No.  9 56. 
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The  latter  are  fmall,  and  'navigated  only  with  the  oar  5 
but  the  former,  which  are  the  property  of  the  chief,  are 
much  larger,  and  have  a  fort  of  rigging.  Some  of  them 
carry  a  hundred  men,  and  are  in  condition  to  fail  round 
the  ifland.  The  women  are  generally  of  the  middle  fize, 
with  expreflive  faces;  and,  though  not  entitled  to  be 
clafied  with  the  handfome  part  of  the  fex,  few  of  them  are 
ugly.  Round  the  wailt  they  have  a  long  apron,  with  a 
kind  of  under  waiftcoat,  which  barely  covers  the  breads. 
They  frequently  wear,  by  way  of  ornament,  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  plate  of  lilver;  and  round  the  neck,  falling  down, 
upon  the  bofom,  a  number  of  fmall  filver  chains.  Their 
hair  appears  in  a  multitude  of  little  treffes,  dangling  over 
the  forehead,  or  on  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  turned  up  in 
the  form  of  a  crefcent.  The  women,  belides  cultivating 
fields  of  corn,  rice,  and  other  forts  of  grain,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  planting  trees  and  roots,  particularly  the  calls va, 
batatas,  and  the  banana  or  plantain.  The  leaves  of  a 
tree  named  rnfm  are  made  to  fupply  them  with  thread  ; 
and  with  thefe  materials,  dyed  of  various  colours,  they 
manufacture  a  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  woolly,  and  affords 
a  very  handfome  article  of  drefs.  They  prefer,  however, 
the  cotton  fluffs  imported  by  Europeans  from  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Every  family  is  provided  with  a  loom,  and  carries--,, 
on  a  manufacture  equal  to  its  own  confiumption.  From 
the  leaves  of  a  tree  named  vacoua  they  procure  materials 
for  mats,  bonnets,  bags,  and  other  ufeful  articles.  Their 
common  food  confifts  of  rice,  bananas,  and  drier?' fifli  j 
they  confume  little  flelh-meat  or  frefh  fi(h  ;  their  drink  is 
water,  or  the  juice  of  the  fugar-cane  fermented  with  pi¬ 
mento  and  multard.  Their  houfes  are  fmall  and  awk¬ 
wardly  conftrufted.  The  walls  are  formed  of  bullrufhes, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  plantain-leaves.  The  chief 
part  of  the  timber-work  confifls  of  maffy  pieces  of  wood, 
the  reft  being  bamboo,  very  rudely  executed.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  the  pith  of  the  palm,  or  fome  other  tree,  and 
is  often  raifed  far  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  to  avoid 
the  exhalations  of  the  foil,  and  alfo  to  guard  them  from 
the  annoyance  of  ferpents  and  infeCts  during  the  rainy 
months. 

Although  the  natives  have  no  regular  form  of  wor- 
fliip,  they  neverthelefs  adore  One  Supreme  Being,  as  the 
patron  of  juftice  and  goodnefs,  who  will  judge  men  after 
death,  and  reward  or  punifh  them  according  to  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  their  aCtions.  The  rite  of  circumcilion  is 
performed  upon  males  between  the  feventh  and  eighth 
year  of  their  age  ;  the  day  of  circumcilion  is  obferved 
with  feftivity,  and  clofed  with  the  Angular  cuftom  of 
firing  from  a  mufket  the  forelkin  of  the  patient.  They 
believe  alfo  in  a  devil,  or  evil  being  ;  and  upon  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  founded  the  craft  of  thePaniaret,  or  magician,  who, 
being  fuppofed  to  defeat  or  controul  the  machinations  of 
the  invifible  enemy,  praCIifes  a  thoufand  tricks  on  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  multitude.  Amulets  of  a  fpecies  of  wood, 
fufpended  round  the  neck,  or  preferved  in  a  little  bag, 
are  fuppofed  to  fecure  the  poffeffor  againit  -wounds  and 
the  diiafters  of  war.  A  fhrimp  or  toad,  applied  with 
words  of  incantation  to  the  head  of  a  perfon  afilided  by 
difeafe,  is  expeCfed  to  reftore  him  to  health,  Expoling 
the  lick  in  a  hut  of  a  certain  elevation,  open  towards  the 
call,  from  which  is  let  fly  an  affemblage.  of  party-coloured 
threads,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  the  molt  defperate  cafes. 
Perfumes  are  introduced  in  abundance  in  all  the  arts  and 
enchantments  of  the  magicians.  All  thefe  abfurd  obfer- 
vances  feem  to  be  the  barbarous  veftiges  of  religious  no¬ 
tions  indiftinctly  tranfmitted  to  the  people  from  their 
Afiatic  neighbours.  The  rite  of  circumcilion,  the  com¬ 
mon  ufe  of  perfumes,  and  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
quarter  of  the  eaft,  are  evidently  the  remains  of  religious 
fyftems.  of  the  higheft  antiquity.  But  the  molt  horrid 
part  of  their  fuperttition  remains  ftill  to  be  related.  When 
an  infant  has  the  misfortune  to  come  into  the  world  on  3  - 
day  efteemed  unlucky,  or  of  bad  omen,  by  the  Panfaret, 
it  is  fuffered  to  die  of  want,  or  expofed  to  be  devoured  br 
wild  beaits, 
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The  natives  are  aecuflomed  to  hunt  the  whale  along 
their  coalt ;  and,  when  he  is  (truck  with  the  harpoon,  they 
wait  till  his  flrength  is  nearly  exhauftcd,  and  then  lead 
him  towards  the  (bore.  The  women  affemble  oil  the 
beach,  and  vociferate  fongs  of  praife  in  honour  of  him 
who  gave  the  fil'd  wound.  When  the  whale  is  near  the 
land,  and  1'urrounded  by  all  the  men  in  the  village, 
the  public  orator  advances,  and,  having  pronounced  a 
long  oration  on  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  the  (ill),  the 
whale  is  cut  up,  and  affords  a  rich  repaft  to  the  company. 
When  any  fubjeft  of  difpute  occurs  between  the  natives 
of  Madagafcar  and  the  Europeans,  or  between  Indians  of 
different  tribes,  it  is  formally  difcuifed  in  the  palaver,  or 
council  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  decifion  is  the  refult  of  long 
deliberation.  Property  in  this  ifland  confilts  of  cattle, 
grain,  and  (laves  of  the  fame  nation  with  their  matter. 
Every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  made  a  pri- 
foiierof  war,  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  flavery,  and  from  that  moment  is  regarded  by 
his  own  kindred  as  an  objeft  of  contempt.  Their  arms 
confifl  of  a  (hield,  and  the  fa  gay,  a  kind  of  lance,  which 
they  throw  with  peculiar  addrefs.  They  are  alfo  tolerably 
well  provided  with  mufquets,  purchaled  from  the  French; 
and  they  have  alfo  fome  fwivel  guns  and  cannon,  obtained 
from  the  fame  quarter.  The  refidence  of  the  chief  is 
within  a  fort  or  (tockade,  confiding  of  three  rows  of  large 
trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  fo  clofe  as  almort  to  exclude 
the  light ;  and  fattened  together  at  the  top  by  a  crofs 
beam.  Their  forts  in  general  are  mere  fimple  palifades, 
conflrufted  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare ;  though 
Come  of  them  have  baflions  and  galleries,  with  openings 
for  the  purpofe  of  reconnoitring.  On  the  eve  of  war,  the 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  retreat  to  the  woods,  and 
•  there  conceal  themfelves,  waiting  the  iffue  of  the  campaign. 
The  village  is  then  occupied  only  by  the  men,  who,  pre- 
vioufiy  to  any  aft  of  hoflility,  facrifice  an  ox.  An  In¬ 
dian,  of  diftinguifhed  eloquence,  harangues  on  the  injuf- 
tice  of  the  enemy;  and  his  countrymen,  in  the  mean 
while,  dip  their  fagays  in  the  blood  of  the  viftim.  Their 
operations  in  the  field  are  of  a  very  defultory  defcription, 
confiding  chiefly  in  teazing  and  liaraffing  the  enemy,  or 
attempting  to  furprife  him  in  the  night.  They  feldoin 
come  to  a  regular  engagement.  The  natives  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar  are  fufceptible  of  very  violent  enmities,  and  fome- 
times  execute  on  their  devoted  objefts  the  mod  deliberate 
cruelties.  The  cudomary  ufe  of  prefents  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  India.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  inferior  to  make  the 
fird  advance,  as  well  as  the  fird  prefen t ;  but  he  always 
receives  another  in  return.  The  natives  indulge  in  all 
the  offices  of  hofpitality ;  but  not  to  the  excels  which 
fome  travellers  have  afcribed  to  them,  who  have  faid  that 
it  is  cudomary  for  parents  to  proditute  their  children  to 
the  embraces  of  drangers.  This  M.  de  Pages  abfolutely 
denies.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  chadity  in  the 
intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  little  regarded :  the  young  ladies 
of  Madagafcar,  habituated  to  intrigue,  prompted  by  the 
political  and  pecuniary  views  of  their  parents,  and  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  charm  of  fome  new  ornament  for  their  per¬ 
sons,  ceafe  to  be  reluftant  to  the  vviffies  of  their  admirers; 
but  married  women  are  very  little  addifted  to  violate  the 
nuptial  engagement.  When  a  woman  happens  to  conceive 
by  a  foreigner,  die  recurs  to  various  drugs,  known  to  the 
natives,  in  order  to  procure  abortion.  In  the  language  of 
Madagafcar,  which  is  by  no  means  harffi  or  difagreeable 
to  the  ear,  M.  de  Pages  perceived  fome  inflexions  of  voice 
which  occur  in  that  of  the  Philippine  Hies.  It  feems  to 
be  a  compound  of  different  languages,  and  contains  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  and  Portuguefe. 

The  population  of  Madagafcar,  (ays  M.  Rochon,  may 
be  reckoned  at  4,000,000  inhabitants  ;  but  no  precife  cal¬ 
culation  is  pollible,  as  the  ifland  is  divided  into  diftinft 
tribes,  or  focieties,  each  of  which  inhabits  the  canton 
which  it  likes  bed,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  ufages. 
A  tribe  confifts  of  feveral  villages,  each  having  a  parti¬ 
cular  chief.  This  chief  is  fometimes  eleftive,  but  more 


frequently  hereditary.  The  land  is  never  parcelled  out, 
but  belongs  to  thofe  who  take  the  trouble  of  cultivating 
it.  Tliefe  iflanders  have  neither  locks  nor  bolts,  and  live 
in  a  frugal  manner.  The  French  fettlement  of  Fort  Dau¬ 
phin  is  in  the  fouth-ead  extremity  of  the  ifland.  The 
chiefs  never  go  out  without  their  gun,  and  a  (tick  tipped 
with  iron,  ornamented  at  the  end  with  a  tuft  of  cow-hair. 
They  wear  a  cap  of  red  wool,  by  the  colour  of  which 
they  are  didinguiffied  from  their  fubjefts.  In  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carcanofly,  in  which  Fort  Dauphin  is  (ituated, 
the  territories  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  chiefs,  who 
dilhibute  them  among  their  fubjefts  for  cultivation,  for 
which  they  expeft  a  (mall  return.  The  people  of  this 
province  are  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing. 
They  have  fome  hidorical  books  written  in  the  Malegafli 
language;  but  their  men  of  letters,  called  Ombiaflesfule 
the  Arabic  charafter.  They  have  treatifes  on  phyfic, 
geomancy,  and  judicial  aftrology.  The  art  of  writing  has 
doubtlefs  been  brought  to  this  ifland  by  the  Arabs',  who 
conquered  it  between  three  and  four  centuries  ago.  The 
paper  is  manufactured  in  the  valley  of  Amboul,  and  is 
wrought  from  the  papyrus  nilotica.  The  pens  ufed  by 
the  iflanders  are  made  of  bamboo.  Their  ink  is  prepared 
of  adecoftion  in  boiling  water  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
arandrato.  The  Arabic  has  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
north-weft  of  Madagafcar;  and  the  Arabians  have  a  fta- 
ple  on  the  river  Bombetoque  in  the  ifland,  where  they 
carry  on  commerce;  and  thus  they  have  fucceeded  in  in¬ 
troducing,  with  their  language  and  learning,  among  the 
natives,  fome  traces  of  Mahometanifin.  The  contiguity 
of  Madagafcar  to  the  coad  of  Africa  makes  it  natural  to 
afcribe  its  population  to  that  vafl  continent;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  inhabitants  are  now  fo  much  confounded, 
as  to  render  it  a  vain  attempt  to  enumerate  them.  For  an 
account  of  the  Kimojfes  of  Madagafcar,  fee  the  article 
Kimos,  vol.  xi.  p.  722.  The  north-eadern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  the  rich  flaple  of  the  colonies  of 
the  ides  of  France  and  Bourbon.  The  mod  frequented 
harbours  are  Foul  Point,  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  Bay  of  An- 
tongil.  In  thefe  three  places  the  French  have  endeavoured 
to  form  colonies ;  but  the  incurfions  of  pirates  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  (lave-trade  have,  according  to  Rochon’s 
datement,  by  their  confequences  defolated  the  northern 
part  of  Madagafcar. 

The  inhabitants  near  St.  Augudine’s  bay,  Mr.  Ives  in¬ 
forms  us,  fpeak  as  much  broken  Engliffi  as  enables  them 
to  exchange  their  provifions  for  European  articles.  Thefe, 
on  the  part  of  the  Melagaches,  are  cattle,  poultry,  milk, 
fruit,  rice,  fait,  porcelain,  potatoes,  yams,  fiffi,  lances,  and 
(hells.  From  the  Europeans  they  receive  mufkets,  pow¬ 
der,  bullets,  flints,  clouties,  (i.  e.  handkerchiefs,  and  linen 
of  all  kinds,)  beads,  iron  pots,  &c.  Silver,  which  they 
call  manila ,  is  in  great  efleem  with  them,  and  is  made  by 
them  into  bracelets  for  their  wives.  The  fame  entertain¬ 
ing  traveller  gives  us  the  following  particulars  :  “  That 
part  of  the  Hland  at  which  the  Englifli  fquadron  touched, 
(1756,)  is  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Baba,  who  Teemed 
greatly  to  affeft  to  be  an  Engliffiman.  We  had  no  fooner 
touched  at  the  ifland,  than  we  were  waited  on  by  one 
called  Robin  Hood,  and  another  perfon,  both  of  whom  bore 
the  office  of  purfers.  Along  with  thefe  were  Philibey ,  the 
general ;  John  AnderJon  and  Frederic  Martin,  captains.  Nor 
did  the  king  himfelf  and  his  family  difdain  to  pay  them 
a  vifit ;  who,  in  like  manner,  were  diflinguHhed  by  En<r- 
liffi  names;  the  king’s  elded  fon  being  called  the  prince%f 
Wales ,  and  the  court  not  being  without  a  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  a  prince  Augujlus,  princefles,  &c.  as  in  England.  All 
thefe  grandees  came  on-board  naked,  excepting  only  a 
flight  covering  about  their  loins  and  on  their  (boulders, 
made  of  a  kind  of  grafs  growing  on  the  ifland  ;  which 
they  had  adorned  with  fmall  gla(s  beads  by  way  of  border 
or  fringe.  Their  hair  relembled  that  of  the  Indians  in 
being  long  and  black,  rather  than  the  woplly  heads  of  the 
African  negroes.  The  wives  of. the  Melagaches  take  great 
pains  with  their  liufband’s  hair  5  fometimes  putting  it  in 
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large  and  regular  curls;  at  other  times. braiding  it  in  great 
order,  and  making  it  dune  with  a  particular  oil  which  the 
ifla.nd  produces.  The  men  always  carry  in  their  hands  a 
wooden  lance  headed  with  iron,  which  is  commonly  made 
very  neat ;  and  they  are  fuch  excellent  markfmen,  that  they 
will  ftrike  with  it  a  very  fmall-  objeft  at  thirty  or  forty 
yards  diftance.  They  have  alfo  commonly  a  mulket,  which 
they  get  from  Europeans  in  exchange  for  cattle,  and  are 
always  fpre  to  keep  in  excellent  order.  I  am  forty  to  fay 
that  the  Engliffi  are  frequently  guilty  of  great  impofitions 
in  this  kind  of  traffic,  by  difpoling  of  cheap  and  ill-tem¬ 
pered  barrels  among  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  fometimes 
lofe  their  lives  by  the  burfting  of  thefe  pieces.  Such  ini¬ 
quitous  praftices  as  thefe  mult  in  the  end  prove  injurious 
to  the  nation ;  and  has  indeed  already  made  the  name  of 
more  than  one-half  of  thefe  traders  truly  infamous  among 
the  deluded  but  hitherto-friendly  Madagafcarians. 

“  During  our  liay  at  this  illand,  I  obferved  with  great 
concern  feveral  miferable  objects  in  the  lad  ftage  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  They  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
cure  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn;  their  doffors  are  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  medicine.  The  only  method  they  ufe 
for  curing  all  diflempers,  as  well  external  as  internal,  is 
the  wearing  on  the  arm  or  neck  a  particular  charm  or 
amulet;  or  befmearing  the  part  affected  with  earth  moif- 
tened  with  the  juice  of  fome  plant  or  tree,  and  made  up 
into  foft  pafte. 

“  I  took  fome  pains  to  learn  their  religious  tenets ;  and 
find  that  they  worffiip  one  Univerfal  Father,  whgm,  when 
they  fpeak  in  Englilh,  they  call  God  ;  and  in  whom  they 
conceive  all  kinds  of  perfection  to  refide.  The  fun  they 
look  upon  as  a  glorious  body  ;  and,  I  believe,  as  a  fpiritual 
being,  but  created  and  dependent.  They  frequently  look 
up  to  it  with  wonder,  if  not  with  praife  and  adoration. 
They  make  their  Applications  to  the  One  Almighty,  and 
offer  facritices  to  him  in  their  diftreffes.  I  had  the  curio- 
iity  to  attend  a  facrifice,  at  the  hut  of  John  Anderfon, 
whofe  father  had  for  a  long  time  been  afflifted  with  fick- 
pefs.  About,  funfet  an  ox  was  brought  into  the  yard  ; 
and  the  foils  wffio  officiated  as  pried,  flew  it.  An  altar 
was  reared  nigh,  and  the  poft  of  it  w>as  fprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  The  head,  after  its  being  fevered 
from  the  body,  was  placed,  with  the  horns  on,  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar :  the  caul  was  burned  on  the  fire,  and  mod 
of  the  pluck  and  entrails  boiled  in  a  pot.  The  fick  man, 
who  was  brought  to  the  Boor,  and  placed  on  the  ground 
fo  as  to  face  the  facrifice,  prayed  often,  and  feemingly 
with  great  fervency.  His  eyes  were  fixed  attentively  to¬ 
wards  the  heavens,  and  his  hands  held  up  in  a  fupplicating 
pofture.  The  ceremony  ended  with  the  fon’s  cutting  up 
the  ox  into  fmall  pieces;  the  greateft  part  of  which  he 
diftributed  among  the  poor  Haves  belonging  to  his  father 
and  himfelf ;  referving,  however,  fome  of  the  beft  pieces 
for  his  own  ufe.  Upon  the  whole,  I  faw  fo  many  circum- 
ffiances  in  this  Madagafcarian  facrifice  fo  exattly  refetn- 
bling  thefe  deferibed  in  the  Old  Teftament  as  offered  up 
by  the  Jews,  that  I  'could  not  turn  my  thoughts  back  to 
the  original,  without  being  fenfibly  ftruck  by  the  exaft- 
nefs  of  the  copy.’’ 

When  the  fquadron  firft  arrived  at  Madagafcar,  the 
king  of  Baba,  a  man  of  about  fixty  years  of  age,  was  ill 
of  the  gout.  Having  demanded  of  admiral  Watfon  fome 
prefents,  the  latter  complimented  him,  among  other  things, 
with  fome  brandy.  The  monarch  then  afked  him  if  he 
bad  any  doftor  with  him,  and  if  he  was  a  great  doctor, 
and  a  king’s  doctor  ?  To  all  which  being  anlwered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  defired  him  to  bring  fome  makomets  (medi? 
cines)  for  his  fick  knee.  With  this  requifition  Mr.  Ives 
defigned  to  comply  ;  but,  having  waited  until  fome  officers 
Iliould  be  ready  to  accompany  him,  his  nwjefty,  in  the 
mean  time,  took  fuch  a  dofe  of  the  brandy  as  quickly  fent 
the  gout  into  his  head,  and  occafioned  his  death.  Mr. 
.Ives  obferves,  that  it  happened  very  luckily  for  him  that 
•the  monarch’s  deceafe  happened  without  his  having  taken 
.an'y-ef  the  medicines  intended  for  him,  as  it  would  have 


been  impoffible  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  poifoned 
him,  which  would  certainly  have  been  relented  by  his 
loyal  fubjefts. 

Under  the  article  Benyowski,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  we  have 
given  fome  account  of  that  romantic  adventurer’s  endea¬ 
vours  to  ettablifh  himfelf  as  fovereign  of  Madagafcar.  In 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs  and  Travels,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  the  religion,  government,  &c.  of 
the  people  of  this  illand.  “  The  Madagafcar  nation  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Zanhare,  which 
denotes  Creator  of  all  Things.  They  honour  and  revere 
this  Being  ;  but  have  dedicated  no  temple  to  him,  and 
much  lefs  have  they  fubflituted  idols.  They  make  facn- 
fices,  by  killing  oxen  and  ftieep,  and  they  addrefs  all  thefe 
oblations  to  God.  With  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  the  Madagafcar  people  are  perfuaded,  that,  after 
their  death,  their  fpirit  will  return  again  to  the  region  in 
which  Zanhare  dwells;  but  they  by  no  means  admit  that 
the  fpirit  of  man,  after  his  death,  can  fuft'er  any  evil.  As 
to  the  diftinfrion  of  evil  or  good,  tiiey  are  perfuaded  that 
the  good  and  upright  man  ffiall  be  recompenfed,  in  this 
life,  by  a  good  ftate  of  health,  the  conftancy  of  his  friends, 
the  increafe  of  his  fortune,  the  obedience  of  his  children, 
and  the  happinefs  of  beholding  the  profperity  of  his  fa¬ 
mily ;  and  they  believe  that  the  wicked  man’s  fate  ffiall 
be  the  contrary  to  this.  The  Madagafcar  people,  upon  this 
conviftion,  when  they  make  oaths,  add  benedictions  in 
favour  of  thofe  who  keep  them,  and  curfes  againft  thofe 
who  break  them.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  they  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  Zanhare,  in  making  agreements;  and 
it  has  never  been  known,  or  heard  of,  that  a  native  of 
Madagafcar  has  broken  his  oath,  provided  it  was  nrade  in 
the  ulual  manner,  which  they  fay  was  preferibed  by  their 
forefathers.  As  to  their  kings  and  form  of  government*. 
&c.  the  Madagafcar  people  have  always  acknowledged  the 
line  of  Ramini,  as  that  to  which  the  rights  of  Ampanfa- 
cabe,  or  fovereign,  belongs.  They  have  confidered  this 
(male)  line  as  extinft  fince  the  death  of  Dian  Ramini 
Larizon,  which  happened  fixty-fix  years  ago,  and  whofe 
body  was  buried  upon  a  mountain,  out  of  which  the  ri¬ 
ver  Manangorou  fprings ;  but,  having  acknowledged  the 
heir  of  this  line  on  the  female  fide,  they  re-effabliffied 
this  title  in  the  year  1776  [in  the  perlon  of  Benyowlki 
himfelf], 

“  The  Madagafcar  people,  having  no  communication 
with  the  main  land  of  Arthiopia,  have  not  altered  their 
primitive  laws  ;  and  the  language  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  illand  is  the  fame.  It  would  be  a  raffi  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  nation  ;  it  is  certain 
that  it  confifts  of  three  diltinft  races,  who  have  for  ages 
pad  formed  intermixtures  which  vary  to  infinity.  The 
firff  race  is  that  of  Zafe  Ibrahim,  or  defendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  but  they  have  no  veflige  of  Judaifm,  except  cir- 
cumcifion,  and  fome  names,  fuch  as  Ifaac,  Reuben,  Jacob, 
See.  This  race  is  of  a  brown  colour.  The  fecond  race  is 
that  of  Zaferamini :  with  refpect  to  this,  fome  books  which 
are  ftill  extant  among  the  Ombialfes  affirm,  that  it  is  not 
more  than  fix  centuries  fince  their  arrival  at  Madagafcar. 
With  refpeft  to  the  third  race,  of  Zafe  Canambou,  it  is 
of  Arabian  extraction,  and  arrived  much  more  lately  than 
the  others  from  the  coaltsof  ^Ethiopia:  hence  it  polfeffes 
neither  power  nor  credit,  and  fills  only  the  charges  of 
writers,  hifloiians,  poets,  &c.- 

“  In  regard  to  arts  and  trades,  the  Madagafcar  nation 
are  contented  with  fuch  as  are  neceflary  to  make  their 
moveables,  tools,  utenlils,  and  arms  for  defence  ;  to  con- 
ffru.Ct  their  dwellings,  and  the  boats  which  are  neceflary 
for  their  navigation ;  and  laltly,  to  fabricate  cloths  and 
fluffs  for  their  clothing.  They  are  defirous  only  of  pof- 
feffing  the  neceflary  fupplies  of  immediate  utility  and  con¬ 
venience.  The  people  always  live  in  fociety ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  towns  and  villages.  The  towns  are  fim'ounded 
by  a. ditch  and  paliifades  (as  already  mentioned),  fit  the 
extremities  of  which  a  guard  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
armed  men  is  kept.  Tlie  houfes  of  private  people  conffff 
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of  a  convenient  cottage,  furrounded  by  feveral  final!  ones: 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  dwells  in  the  large  ft,  and  his  wo¬ 
men  or  (laves  lodge  in  the  fmalltr.  Tliefe  houfes  are  built 
of  wood,  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  or  draw. 
The  lioui'es  of  the  great  men  of  the  country  are  very  fpa- 
cious  ;  each  houfe  is  coropofed  of  two  walls  and  four 
apartments:  round  about  the  principal  houfe  other  fmaller 
habitations  are  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  chief;  but  the  (laves 
cannot  pafs  the  night  within  them.  Molt  of  the  houfes 
inhabited  by  tbe  Rohandrians  are  built  with  tafte  and  ad¬ 
mirable  fymmetry.” 

This  iiland  and  its  dependencies  were  taken  pofleffion 
of  by  the  Britifh  in  February  1811  ;  but,  by  tbe  recent  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  of  peace  (May  30,  1814),  it  was  agreed  to 
be  reftored  to  the  French.  Upon  this  celiion,  as  connected 
with  the  fiave-trade,  we  find  fome  remarks  in  a  London 
newfpaper,  which  we  think  worthy  of  the  raader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  “  The  importance  of  the  poflefiion  of  Madagafcar, 
certainly  efcaped  the  recoileftion  of  our  mini  Her,  other- 
wife  he  would  not  have  committed  fo  great  an  overfight. 
If  our  miniiter  at  the  congrefs  of  Vienna  has  not  intereft 
or  influence  (ufficient  to  prevent  the  colonization  or  for¬ 
tification  of  that  ifland,  which,  from  its  commanding  po- 
firion  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  key  to 
the  pafi'age  and  commerce  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  may  en¬ 
danger  our  Eaft-Indian  empire.  If  the  iflands  of  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Mauritius,  comparative  rocks,  were  fo  formidable 
to  our  ealtern  commerce,  what  will  Madagafcar  become 
when  fully  colonized  by  the  French  ?  From  the  extent 
of  the  ifland,  and  its  uncommon  fertility,  there  will  in  a 
few  years  be  a  population  of  Europeans  (efficient  to  over¬ 
awe  all  our  force  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  exclufive  of  the  in¬ 
jury  our  commerce  will  fuftain  from  their  (hips  of  war. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Madagafcar  is  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Africa,  and  that  the  Weft  Indies  are 
about  five  thoufand  miles.  Negroes  may  be  bought  on 
the  eaftern  coaft' at  one-third  the  price  they  are  fold  at  on 
the  weftern  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  the  difference 
of  the  original  coft,  and  the  difference  of  freight,  being 
only  one-tenth  of  the  freight  from  the  Weft  Indies,  will 
enable  the  French  to  import  into  Madagafcar  1,200,000 
negroes  at  the  fame  expenfe  as  is  paid  for  200,000  negroes 
imported  into  the  Weft  Indies.  The  French  will  expe¬ 
rience  few  difficulties  in  the  eflablifiiment  of  eftates  in 
-the  ifland,  which  abounds  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  at 
one-tenth  the  expenfe  paid  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The 
ifland  is  uncommonly  fertile,  and  poffeffes  a  number  of 
bays  and  places  of  anchorage  for  (hips  of  any  burthen. 
It  produces  fine  forefts  of  (hip-timber  for  the  building  or 
repairing  of  vefl'els;  the  foil  and  climate  are  fimiiar  to  the 
belt  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  there  is  more  fertile  land  in 
this  ifland  than  all  our  Wind-ward  Iflands  contain  toge¬ 
ther.  From  the  advantage  of  its  forefts,  a  1'ugar-eftate, 
with  all  the  neceffary  buildings,  may  be  conttrufted  at 
®rie-tenth  the  expenfe  paid  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Iofs 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  is  trifling  compared  to  the  inl¬ 
ine  nfe  advantages  which  the  planters  and  government  of 
France  will  enjoy  from  the  cultivation  of  Madagafcar  ; 
and  we  might  venture  to  predict,  that,  in  the  courfe  of 
ten  years,  France  will  be  in  a  capacity  of  furnifhing  all 
Europe  with  Weft-India  produce,  cultivated  at  one-third 
the  expenfe  of  the  lands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  this 
jfland  nature  is  in  perpetual  vegetation,  and  produces 
ipontaneoufly,  both  in  the  forefts  and  open  grounds,  cot¬ 
ton,  indigo,  hemp,  honey,  white  pepper,  (ago,  bananas, 
palms,  cocoa,  orange-trees,  gum-plants,  and  woods  fit  for 
every  ufeful  purpole.  In  fact,  it  inay  be  efteemed  a  pa- 
radife,  except  the  fea-coafts,  which  are  reputed  to  be  un- 
wholefome,  from  morafles  and  fwamps,  but  which,  brought 
under  cultivation,  become  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  lands 
in  the  world,  and,  the  ftagnant  putrid  waters  being  drained 
oft’,  become  healthy.  What  fhould  prevent  the  French 
government,  from  their  fuperabundant  population,  of 
fending  a  million  of  Frenchmen  to  cultivate  the  iiland  of 
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Madagafcar  ?  Such  an  overwhelming  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  eaftern  fettlements,  will  eventually 
render  the  tenure  of  our  pofleffions  inlecure.  The  colo¬ 
nization  and  fubfequent  fortification  of  Madagafcar,  i* 
pregnant  with  fo  much  evil  and  mifehief  to  the  interefts 
of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  and  to  our  empire  in  the 
eaft,  as  well  as  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  negroes, 
that  all  the  good  hitherto  done  by  the  Abolition  Society, 
is  in  danger  of  being  completely  undone.  It  is  therefore 
the  bounden  duty  of  our  government  to  fpare  no  exer¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  mifehief  which  may  enfue  from  the 
negleft  or  overfight  of  our  minifter.  The  French,  no 
doubt,  will  make  fome  extraordinary  exertions  to  fupply 
themlelves  with  negroes  during  the  term  preferibed  ;  hut 
what  (hall  prevent  them  from  fupplying  their  wants  after 
that  period  ?  For,  (hould  the  French  government  even 
pafs  a  law,  ftriftly  prohibiting  any  future  importation  of 
negroes,  fuch  a  law  to  a  certainty  will  become  a  dead  let¬ 
ter;  for  who  can  or  will  force  the  obfervance  of  fuch  a 
law,  when  it  is  equally  the  intereft  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  its  fubjefts,  to  refill  its  operation  >"  Lat. 
12.  30.  to  25.  30.  S.  Ion.  44,  o.  to  51.  o.  E.  Rodion's  Voy . 
to  Madagafcar .  De  Pages'  Travels,  vol.  iii.  Independent  Whir, 
Oft.  16,  1814, 

MA'DAGH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  near  the  coaft:  twenty- 
miles  wefl-fouth-vveft  of  Oran. 

MA'DAH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Zareng. 

MADA'I,  third  fon  of  Japheth  ;  Gen.  x.  2.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  he  was  the  father  of  the  Medes;  but,  be* 
(ides  that  Media  is  too  diftant  from  the  other  countries 
peopled  by  Japheth,  it  cannot  be  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  the  Ides  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  the  di- 
viiion  of  the  fons  of  Japheth.  Tliefe  reafons  have  induced 
fome  learned  men  to  fuggeft  that  Madai  was  the  father 
of  the  Macedonians.  Macedonia  was  otherivife  called 
iEmathia,  as  if  from  the  Hebrew  Ei,  an  ifland,  and  Madai  j 
q.  d.  the  Ifle  of  Madai  ;  or  from  the  Greek  A»a  M aSois, 
the  Land  of  Madai.  Near  this  country  is  mentioned  a 
people  called  Maedi,  or  Madi,  by  Ariftotle.  The  name 
Media  given  to  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  feems 
not  to  be  more  ancient  than  Medea,  or  the  voyage  of 
Jafon  to  Colchis.  Calmet’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

MA'DAIN.  See  Modain. 

MADALE'NA,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes 
about  thirty  miles  eaft  from  Popayan  and,  after  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  numerous  other  rivers,  and  a  northerly  courfe  of 
five  hundred  miles,  runs  into  the  Caribbean  fea  in  lat. 
x  1 .  N.  Ion.  74.  40.  W. 

MADALE'NA,  a  fniall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Chiloe.  Lat.  44.  15.  S. 

MADALE'NA,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lau¬ 
rence.  Lat.  46.  25.  N.  Ion.  72,  25.  W. 

MADALE'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north  coaft  of 
Sardinia.  Lat.  41.15.  N.  Ion.  9.  35.  E.. 

MADALE'NA  (Bay  of),  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  o£ 
California.  Lat.  24.  53.  N.  Ion.  247.  56.  E. 

MADALE'NA  (St.),  a  town  of  New  Navarre:  150 
miles  louth-welt  of  Cala  Grande. 

MADALE'NABERG,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Efferding. 

MAD'AM,  f.  [ ma  dame,  Fr.  my  dame.]  The  term  of 

compliment  uled  in  addrefs  to  ladies  of  every  degree. _ ■ 

Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  qbeen.  Philips. — ■ 
It  was  anciently  (poken  as  in  French,  with  the  accent 
upon  the  laft  fyllable. — Certes,  madam',  ye  have  great 
caufe  of  plaint.  Spcnfer. 

MADAMAT',  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  fon  of 
Krifiina  and  Rukmeni.  Alfo  a  name  o(  Kama,  the  god 
of  love  ;  lie  having  been  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  Ma. 
damat,  otherwife  Madana,  or  Makadama.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  120. 

MADA'ME  ISLE,  forms  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  gut 
of  Canfo,  as  you  enter  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  oppo-* 
fite  to  the  ealtern.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  nortii 
'  -  .4  point 
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point  of  the  ifland  lies  fourteen  miles  fout'h  of  St.  Peter's 
harbour,  in  Cape  Breton  ifland  ;  on  which  ifland  the  Illes 
de  Madame  are  dependent. 

MADAMPAR',  a  feaport  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  on  the  weft  coaft,  at  the  month  of  a  river. 

MADAMUT',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Nile  :  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kous. 

MAD'AN  (Martin),  an  Englifli  divine  of  the  eftabliflied 
church,  was  born  about  the  year  1716,  and  was  brought 
up  to  the  profeflion  of  the  bar,  which  he  quitted  for  'the 
church,  though  without  preferment.  The  chapel  at  the 
Lock-hofpital  vv-as  built  chiefly  by  his  exertions  5  and  he 
officiated  many  years  as  the  chaplain,  without  any  emo¬ 
lument.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  a  work  en¬ 
titled,  “ Thelyphthora,  or  a  Treatife  on  Female  Ruin,” 
in  3  vols.  8 vo.  publiflied  in  1781,  which  occafioned  a  long 
and  very  violent  controverfy.  The  author  maintained 
the  lawful nefs,  or  even  the  duty,  of  polygamy.  Mr.  Ma- 
dan  was  a  good  claftical  fcholar,  and  publifhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius :  he  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on 
Capital  Puniftiments.  He  died  in  1790,  having  attained 
to  much  popularity  as  a  preacher  5  and  as  a  man  his  mo¬ 
ral  character  was  unimpeachable. 

MAD'AN’s  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  r.orth-eaft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  Lat.  17.  28.  N.  Ion.  62.  38.  N. 

MADAPAS'SA,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fixty  miles  fouth 
of  Dacca. 

MADAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  ten  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rajemal. 

MADARAVAN',  a  town  of  Fez,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  iron-mines,  not  far  from  Mount  Atlas. 

MADARGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  eighty-two 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Dacca. 

M ADARO'SIS,  J.  [Greek.]  Baldnefs;  the  falling  off 
of  the  hair.  Bailey. 

MADAU'RA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Numidia  and  Gtetulia,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  called  Madaurenfes.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Apu- 
ieius.  Apul.  Met.  11. 

MAD'BAH,  a  town  of  Kemaoon  :  twenty-three  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Kerigur. 

MAD'BAN,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thirty- 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bittiah.  Lat.  26.25.  N.  Ion. 
S5. 2 1 . E. 

MAD'BRAIN,yi  A  lively  frolicfome  girl  or  boy ;  one 
difordered  in  the  underftanding. 

MAD'BRAIN,  or  Mad'brained,  adj.  Difordered  in 
the  mind  ;  hot-headed  : 

I  give  my  hand  oppos’d  againft  my  heart. 

Unto  a  madbrain  rudefby,  full  of  fpleen.  Shakejpeare. 

He  let  fall  his  book  3 
And,  as  he  ftoop’d  again  to  take  it  up. 

This  madbrain  d  bridegroom  took  him  fuch  a  cuff. 

That  .down  fell  prieft  and  book.  Shakejpeare. 

MAD'BURY,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Strafford 
county.  New  Hampfhire,  between  Dover  and  Durham, 
about  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Portfmouth  ;  incorporated 
in  1755,  containing  544  inhabitants. 

MAD'CAP,  /•  [taking  the  cap  for  the  head.]  A  mad¬ 
man  ;  a  wild  hot-brained  fellow : 

That  laft  is  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord  3 

Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jeft.  Shakejpeare. 

MAD'CAP,  adj.  Hot;  furious;  wild;  giddy. — The 
■madcap  prince  of  Wales.  Shakejpeare. 

MADDAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty-four  miles 
call  of  Mauldah. 

MAD'DEN  (Dr.  Samuel),  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in 
Ireland,  in  1686,  and  educated  at  Dublin,  where  herefided 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1729,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  England  ;  and,  having  written 
a  tragedy,  Themiftocles,  was,  as  himfelf  fays,  tempted  to 
let  it  come  out,  by  the  offer  of  a  noble  ftudy  of  books 
from  the  profits  of  it.  In  1732  he  publifhed  Memoirs  of 
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the  twentieth  Century ;  a  book  which,  for  Tome  reafoit 
now  unknown,  was  in  a  few  days  totally  fuppreffed.  In 
1 74-0  we  find  him  in  his  native  country,  and  in  that  year 
fettiug  apart  the  furn  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  fcience:  and  the  fame  furn  he  continued 
to  bellow  every  year  while  he  lived.  The  good  effefts  of 
thefe  well-applied  benefactions  have  been  very  fufficiently 
felt  in  the  kingdom  where  they  were  given,  and  have  even 
extended  their  influence  to  its  fitter  country,  having  given 
rife  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  London.  Dr.  Madden  was  poffeffed  of  fome 
church-preferment  in  Ireland  ;  and  died  the  30th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1765.  He  alfo  wrote  another  tragedy,  which  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Sheridan;  but  we  know  not  in 
whofe  poffeifion  it  now  remains. 

To  MAD'DEN,  v.  n.  To  become  mad  ;  to  aCt  as  mad  s 
The  dog-ftar  rages,  nay  ’tis  paft  a  doubt. 

All  Bedlam  or  Parnaflus  is  let  out ; 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.  Pope. 

To  MAD'DEN,  v.  a.  To  make  mad  : 

Such  madd'ning  draughts  of  beauty. 

As  for  a  while  o’erwhelm’d  his  raptur’d  thought.  Thomjon. 

MAD'DENING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  mad. 

MAD'DER,  J.  in  botany.  See  Rubia. — The  flower1 
of  the  madder  confifts  of  one  Angle  leaf,  which  is  cut  into 
four  or  five  fegments,  and  expanded  at  the  top ;  the  flower- 
cup  afterwards  becomes  a  fruit,  compofed  of  two  juicy 
berries  clofely  joined  together,  containing  feed  for  the 
moll  part  hollowed  like  a  navel ;  the  leaves  are  rough, 
and  furround  the  ftalks  in  whorls.  Miller. — Madder  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  valt  quantities  in  Holland ;  what  the  Dutch 
fend  over  for  medicinal  ufe  is  the  root,  which  is  only 
dried  5  but  the  greateft  quantity  is  ufed  by  the  dyers,  who 
have  it  fent  in  coarfe  powder.  Hill. 

MAD'DER,  Little  Field.  See  Sherardia. 

MAD'DER,  Petty.  See  Crucianella. 

MADDIGU'BA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circac 
of  Gooty  :  ten  miles  of  Anantpour. 

MADDIGUER',  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  twelve  miles 
north -welt  of  Gooty. 

MAD'DING,y.  The  aft  of  making  mad. 

MAD'DISON,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  North  America, 
adjoining  Fayette,  Clarke,  Lincoln,  and  Mercer, counties. 
Chief  town,  Milford. 

MAD'DISON,  a  fmall  town  of  Amherft  county,  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  James’s  River,  oppo- 
lite  Lynchburgh  :  150  miles  weft-by-north  of  Richmond. 

MAD'DISON’s  CAVE,  the  largeft  and  moft  celebrated 
cave  in  Virginia,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  two  hundred  feet  perpen¬ 
dicular  height,  the  afeent  of  which  on  one  fide  is  fo  fteep, 
that  you  may  pitch  a  bifeuit  from  its  fummit  into  the  ri¬ 
ver  which  walhes  its  bafe.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  is 
in  this  fide,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  It  extends 
into  the  earth  about  three  hundred  feet,  branching  into 
fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afeending  a  little,  but 
more  generally  defeending,  and  at  length  terminates  in 
two  different  places,  at  bafons  of  water  of  unknown  ex¬ 
tent,  and  which  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water  of  the  river.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime- 
ftone,  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  through  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  continually  exudating  ;  which,  trickling  down  the 
fides  of  the  cave,  has  incrufted  them  over  in  the  form  of 
elegant  drapery  ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault, 
generates  on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  below,  ltalaftites  of  a 
conical  form,  lome  of  which  have  met  and  formed  large 
maffy  columns. 

MADDORPET'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore : 
nineteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

MAD'DOX  (ifaac),  who  arrived  at  the  higheft  honours 
of  the  church,  was  defeended  from  parents  of  rather  mean 
R.  rank 
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rank  in  London.  Of  thofe  parents  he  was  deprived  while 
very  young  ;  and  he  was  placed  in  a  charity. fchool,  where 
he  imbibed  a  tafte  for  ufeful  knowledge.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  put  him  apprentice  to  a  paltry- cook ;  but  his 
love  of  reading,  and  his  defire  after  learning,  feem  to  have 
unfitted  him  tor  that  employment;  and  he  was,  by  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  friends,  allowed  to  purfue  his  ltudies  at  one 
of  the  Scotch  univerfities.  It  has  been  faid,  but  the  fa  ft 
feems  at  leaft  doubtful,  that  he  became  a  preacher  among 
the  diiTenters  for  a  (hort  time.  It  is  certain  that  he  re- 
i’ufed  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably  by  his  talents,  obtained  the  patronage  of  bifliop 
Giblon.  He  was,  by  the  intereft  of  that  learned  prelate, 
admitted  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  foon  after 
received  epifcopal  ordination.  He  was  firft  appointed  cu¬ 
rate  of  St.  Bride’s,  and  then  domeflic  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Waddington,  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  whofe  niece  he  marri¬ 
ed;  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  reflory  of  St.  Ve- 
daft,  Fofter-lane,  London.  In  the  year  1729  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  about  which 
time  he  was  created  a  doflor  by  a  diploma  from  Lambeth. 
In  1733,  he  was  made  dean  of  Wells,  and  in  the  fame  year 
he  publifhed  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Government,  Doc¬ 
trine,  and  Worlliip,  of  the  Church  of  England,  eftabliihed 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  The  work  was  a  fort 
of  anfwer  to,  or  attack  on,  Neal’s  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans. 
This  defence  of  the  church,  together  with  his  interelt  by 
marriage  and  otherwife,  paved  the  way  for  his  preferment ; 
and  he  was  in  1736  coniecrated  bifliop  of  St.  Afaph,  from 
which  fee  he  was  tranflated  in  1743  to  that  of  Worcefter. 
Excepting  the  volume  already  referred  to,  the  bifhop  pub- 
liftied  only  fourteen  Angle  fermons,  preached  on  public 
occafions,  between  the  years  1734  and  1752.  The  bifliop 
died  in  1759,  about  the  age  of  iixty-two.  As  a  prelate, 
lie  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  ftation  with  fidelity  and 
much  diligence  ;  in  the  government  of  the  clergy  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  affectionate  father.  He  was 
always  liberal,  and  in  many  inltances  munificent:  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  he  gave  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  towards 
the  augmentation  of  the  fmaller  benefices  of  his  diocefe. 
He  was  a  zealous  encourager  of  public  and  benevolent  in- 
ititutions.  To  the  London  hofpitals  he  was  a  great  bene¬ 
factor,  and  was  among  the  fir  It  promoters  of  the  Worcef- 
ter  infirmary.  In  his  manners  he  was  diltinguiflied  for 
cheerfulnefs,  affability,  and  good  nature  ;  and  was  at  all 
times  above  the  falfe  pride  of  concealing  his  humble  ori¬ 
gin  :  at  one  of  his  entertainments  he  preffed  the  com¬ 
pany  to  talte  his  paltry,  faying  “  he  believed  it  was  good, 
but  he  could  affure  them  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  ma¬ 
nufacture.”  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes. 

MA'DE,  a  town  of  Holland  :  four  miles  weft  of  Ger- 
trudtnburg. 

MADE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tellingana :  thirty- 
eight  miles  welt  of  Warangole. 

MADEFAC'TION,y.  \_madefacio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of 
making  wet. — To  all  madefadion  there  is  required  an  im¬ 
bibition.  Bacon. 

To  M  DETY,  v.  a.  To  moiften  ;  to  make  wet. 

MA'DEr  Y1NG,  /.  The  act  of  moiftening. 

MADE'iRA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ot  a  group  called  the  Madeiras ;  about  150  miles  in 
#ircumference,  of  a  triangular  form  ;  fo  called  by  the  Por- 
tuguele,  from  its  being,  when  firft  they  landed  on  it,  co- 
vertd  with  wood. 

The  following  is  the  popular  tradition  of  the  difeovery 
of  Madeira.  One  Machin,  an  Englifhman  ot  obfeure  birth, 
had  ralien  in  love  with  a  young  damfel,  called  Anne  d’Ar- 
let,  or  d’Arcy,  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  of  a  noble  family, 
which,  dildaining  fo  Iowan  alliance,  though  Machin  had 
gained  her  affcftions,  obtained  a  warrant  from  the  king  to 
keep  him  in  prifon  until  the  lady  was  perfuaded  to  marry 
a  nobleman  who  took  her  immediately  to  his  feat  near 
Briftol.  Machin,  being  fome  time  afterwards  releafed, 
found  means  to  convey  the  lady  on-board  a  veffel  provided 
to  carry  them  to  France.  When  they  were  far  at  fea,  a 
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ftorm  arofe,  and  they  were  toffed  for  thirteen  days  on  the 
waves  out  of  fight  of  land.  At  length  they  perceived 
fomething  that. appeared  like  an  ifland,  overgrown  with 
wood.  The  fliip  loon  came  to  anchor  ;  and  Machin  and 
the  lady,  with  a  few  attendants,  went  on-fhore.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  night  a  tempeftdrove  the  veffel  from  her  an¬ 
chor,  and  carried  her  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  w  here  flic 
was  wrecked,  and  the  feamen  made  captives  by  the  Moors. 
The  lady,  affeCted  by  this  difafter,  died  in  a"  Ihort  time  ; 
and  Machin,  through  grief,  loon  followed  her.  Their 
attendants,  rendered  delperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  con¬ 
ductor,  quitted  the  ifland,  and,  betaking  themfelves  to  the 
open  boat,  put  out  to  fea,  without  knowing  what  courfe 
to  fleer.  After  a  feries  of  adventures,  they  fell  in  with 
a,  Spaniard,  who,  delighted  with  their  (lory,  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  Gongalves  Zargo,  lent  out  by^  the  king  of 
Portugal  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  fail  in  fearch  of  the  ifland,  who  in  a  little  time 
found  it.  This  ftory,  though  unnoticed  by  De  Barros, 
the  Livy  of  the  Portuguefe,  is  not  only  authenticated  by 
a  contemporary  hiftorian,  but,  after  a  very  minute  inquiry 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  we  are  alfured,  Hands  on  as 
fair  a  foundation  as  any  other  hiltorical  fail.  The  gentle¬ 
man  we  allude  to,  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Roman-ca-> 
tholic  perfualion,  and  a  native  of  Oporto,  had  the  moft 
favourable  opportunities  of  afeertaining  the  fact,  which 
diligence,  knowledge  of  the  languages,  andaccefs  to  every 
library,  could  afford  him  ;  and  expreffed  his  firm  perfua- 
fion  that  the  legend  of  Machin  was,  if  not  in  all,  at  leaft 
in  molt,  refpeCts  true.  At  Maxico,  a  town  in  the  eaftern 
extremity  ot  the  ifland,  a  fmall  chapel  was  fliown,  of  which 
the  following  was  the  hiftory  given  by  the  inhabitants* 
That  the  Englilhtnan  (Machin),  on  the  demife  of  his  wife, 
had  ereCted  a  crofs,  w  ith  an  infeription,  requelting  that, 
Ihould  hereafter  any  Chriftian  by  chance  refort  to  the 
illand,  a  chapel  might  be  built,  in  which  maffes  fliould 
be  performed  for  the  foul  of  his  Anne  ;  that  the  above 
chapel  was  ereCIed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  crofs,  made  of  ce¬ 
dar,  was  preferved  near  the  altar.  This  crofs  was  always 
exhibited.  It  was,  however,  much  diminilhed,  on  account 
of  fmall  pieces  being  given  to  different  vifitors,  fo  that 
it  was  at  lait  nailed  to  another  and  larger  wooden  crofs, 
to  preferve  its  form,  and  keep  it  together.  This  chapel 
had  certainly  greater  marks  of  antiquity  than  any  other 
building  in  this  town.  It  was  unfortunately  walhed  away 
in  that  memorable  flood  which  occurred  in  October  1803  ; 
(fee  Funchal,  vol.  viii. )  fo  that,  at  this  time,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  commemorate  the  event  but  the  picture  above  al¬ 
luded  to,  in  the  caltle-hall- 

De  Barros,  who  confiders  the  ifland  as  difeovered  by 
Gcngalves  Zargo  in  June  1419,  informs  us,  that,  as  foon 
as  it  was  divided  into  captainlhips  (Maxico  and  Funchal), 
the  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  new  fettlers  was  to  fet  fire  to  the 
trees,  the  fore  ft  being  every- where  impenetrable.  Nothing 
can  be  better  confirmed  by  every  lpecies  of  evidence  than 
th-efe  faffs,  and  that  the  illand  derived  its  name  from  the 
quantity  of  its  wood.  The  word  Madeira  has  the  fame 
lignification  as  the  Latin  materia,  from  which  it  is  only 
vernacularifed,  the  Portuguefe  frequently  fubftitufing  d 
for  the  Latin  t,  and  tranlpofing  the  r  from  its  fituation 
with  its  connecting  vowel ;  of  which  we  need  give  no  more 
familiar  inftances  than  padre  and  fradre  for  pater  and  /ra¬ 
ter,  when  uled  in  a  fpiritual  fenle.  That  materia  is  the 
claffical  term  for  forelt-trees,  we  have  the  authority  of  Cse- 
far  in  his  Commentaries,  who  remarks  of  Britain,  “  Mate¬ 
ria  cujufque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia,  eft;  piaster  fagum  et 
abietem.”  At  this  time  the  trunks  of  immenfe  cedars 
are  often  difeovered  ;  but  all  the  original  trees  themfelves 
feem  extinCf,  and,  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  illand,  to 
have  given  place  to  chefnut  trees.  The  land  is  fuppofed 
to  have  derived  its  great  fertility  from  this  conflagration, 
which  is  faid,  and  with  much  probability,  to  have  conti¬ 
nued  in  different  parts  for  leven  years;  and  fo  great  was 
the  devaftation  as  to  occalion  much  inconvenience  to  the 
colony  for  many  years  afterwards,  from  the  want  of  timber. 

That 
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That  Madeira  derives  its  name  from  its  woods,  we  have 
alfo  the  authority  of  Camoens : 

Nam’d  from  her  woods,  with  fragrant  bowers  adorn’d, 
From  fair  Madeira’s  purple  coall  we  turn’d  ; 

Cyprus  and  Paphos’  vales  the  finding  loves 
Might  leave  with  joy  for  fair  Madeira’s  groves ; 

A  (hore  fo  flowery,  and  fo  fweet  an  air, 

Venus  might  build  her  dearell  temple  there.  Lufiad,  Canto  5. 

The  firlt  fight  of  the  ifland  is  peculiarly  magnificent  to 
thofe  who  have  never  travelled  beyond  the  Bntilh  chan¬ 
nel.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  affords  a  molt  beautiful 
profpett  of  the  city  of  Funchal  and  of  the  furrounding 
country,  which  from  every  part  of  the  coaff  rifes  fo  tteep 
as  to  bring  very  diltant  objects  into  a  fore-ground,  like 
a  Ghinefe  landfcape.  As  high  as  the  temperature  will  ad¬ 
mit,  the  hills  are  ciothed  w  ith  vines,  in  the  midlt  of  which 
white  manlions,  at  agreeable  distances,  are  difcovered  ;  and 
on  the  higheft  habitable  part  of  the  hill  is  an  elegant  cha¬ 
pel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount.  To  the  left  of 
this  is  a  beautiful  country-feat,  with  a  fine  hanging  wood 
erected  by  t lie  late  conful,  Mr.  Murray,  and  fince  pur- 
chafed  >y  a  Portuguefe  nobleman.  Above  this  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  covered  with  woods  or  verdure,  as  high  as  the  fight 
can  diltinguiih,  and  indeed  in  every  part,  excepting  thofe 
columnar  peaks,  the  foil  of  which  has  been  waffled  away 
by  the  violent  rains  to  which  thofe  latitudes,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  fuch  elevated  parts,  are  liable.  The  whole  ifland 
is  laid  to  be  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  eleven  in  its 
greatelt  breadth.  The  altitude  of  Pico  Ruivo,  its  highelt 
land,  taken  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  according 
to  M-  de  Luc,  is  eltiinated  at  5068^  London  feet.  To 
Mr.  Johnlon,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  “the  accomplifh- 
ed  Englilhman,”  we  are  indebted  tor  an  accurate  map  of 
Madeira,  and  for  many  very  valuable  remarks.  Though 
partner  in  a  confiderable  mercantile  houle,  he  was  a  well- 
educated  man,  and  always  turned  his  acquirements  to 
the  benefit  of  others.  His  obfervations,  confirmed,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  oy  the  quadrant,  eltiinated  the  peak  fomewliat  high¬ 
er.  This  is,  however,  nearly  an  Englilh  mile,  elevated 
on  a  furface  of  about  five  miles  on  each  fide,  which  is 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  fteepnefs  of  every 
part  of  the  ifland.  From  Pico  Ruivo,  fituated  nearly  at 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  mountainous  part,  there  is  a 
kind  of  table-land,  running  weftward  for  more  than  twenty 
miles,  in  fome  parts  extremely  narrow,  and  from  its  ele¬ 
vated  fituation  lo  tempeffuous  during  the  winter,  that  no 
habitations  are  found  in  its  whole  extent.  This  is  called 
Paulo  da  Serra,  and  is  faid  to  be  level  ground,  a  compa¬ 
rative  term  in  the  ifland,  the  furface  of  which  is  fo  uni- 
verfally  uneven. 

The  foil  of  the  ifland  is  clay  on  the  furface,  and 
large  maffes  of  it  as  hard  as  brick  are  found  underneath. 
Though  there  are  not  at  prefent  any  exilting  volca¬ 
noes  in  the  ifland,  yet  the  remains  of  two  craters  are 
to  be  feen,  one  on  the  ealtern,  the  other  on  the  weltern, 
fide,  the  largeft  being  about  a  Portuguefe  league,  or  four 
Englilh  miles,  in  circumference.  Every  thing  around 
wears  marks  of  having  futfered  the  aCtion  of  fire;  and  it 
has  been  imagined  by  fome  authors,  that  the  bay  of  Fun¬ 
chal  is  a  fegment  of  a  large  crater,  the  exterior  part  of 
which  has  lunk  into  the  fea  :  for,  in  the  firlt  place,  the 
fhining  blue  ftones  upon  the  beach  are  all  of  compact  lava; 
fecondiy,  tempeffuous  weather  always  throws  upon  the 
lliore  large  maffes  of  the  fame  blue  lava,  and  alfo  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cellular  fubftance,  approaching  to  pumice-ltone  in 
texture,  but  much  heavier,  and  not  fibrous  ;  and  laftly, 
the  rock  of  the  Ilheo  fort,  and  of  the  landing  place  oppo- 
ffte  to  it,  to  the  weftward  of  Funchal  bay,  as  well  as  that 
upon  which  fome  of  the  other  forts  are  conftruCted,  are 
evidently  perpendicular  fragments  of  the  edges  of  the  cra¬ 
ter,  which,  though  much  worn  by  the  violence  of  the  furge, 
have  hitherto  relilted  the  aCtion  of  the  fea,  by  having  been 
better  fupported,  or  having  more  clofely  adhered  toge¬ 
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ther.  They,  moreover,  bear  not  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  the  neighbouring  rocks  even  a  little  within  Ihore.  It 
appeared  to  Dr.  Gillan,  who  accompanied  the  earl  of  Ma¬ 
cartney’s  embalfy,  that  there  had  been  leveral  craters  in  the 
ifland,  and  that  eruptions  had  taken  place  from  them  at 
various  and  very  diltant  intervals.  This,  he  fays,  was 
particularly  manifelt  in  a  place  at  the  ealt  end  of  the 
ifland,  where  he  found  the  crater  of  an  extinCt  volcano,  at 
the  bottom  and  round  the  (ides  of  which  were  fcattered 
fragments  of  lava. 

The  rocks  ot  this  ifland,  in  general,  confilt  of  a  blue 
ftone,  called  by  the  natives  pedra  viva,  which  iomewhat 
refembles  the  whin-ltone.  In  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  too, 
there  is  a  kind  of  lime-ltone,  or  gypium,  but  at  too  great 
a  diftance  to  be  tiled  in  Funchal,  which  has  its  fupply 
from  Porto  Santo.  There  is  alio  in  other  parts  another 
kind  of  (tone,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  grey 
marble,  and,  though  little  uied,  takes  a  very  fine  polilh. 
Of  free-ltone,  there  are  here  two  kinds  in  common  ufe; 
the  one  of  a  hard,  the  other  of  a  foft,  nature.  Of  the  firft, 
there  are  two  Ipecies,  one  white,  the  other  grey,  which 
receive  a  good  polilh,  and  are  much  ufed  in  Funchal.  Of 
the  fecond,  there  are  alfo  two  fpecies,  one  red,  the  other 
grey;  which  being,  from  the  coarlenels  of  their  grain,  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  a  good  polilh,  are  lc Is  in  ule. 

From  the  Tides  ot  Pico  Ruivo  a  rife  three  principal  rivers, 
which  traverfe  the  ifland  in  different  directions.  Belides 
thefe  are  two  very  confiderable  fountains  on  the  table-land, 
and  various  other  tributary  ftreams.  This  command  of 
water  at  fuch  a  height  is  a  molt  munificent  blefling  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  a  country  ufually  free  from  rain  for  more  than 
fix  months  of  the  year,  the  lteepnefs  of  which  renders  the 
rivers  in  their  natural  forms  little  better  than  cataraCts.  By 
diverting  the  water  to  the  fides  of  the  mountains  by  regu¬ 
lations  long  eltablilhed  among  the  colonilts,  traCts  of  land 
are  fertilized,  which  muff  otherwife  remain  for  ever  un- 
prod uittive,  or  exhibit  only  trees  and  prickly  pears  (Cac¬ 
tus  mamillaris),  whole  roots  would  often  become  bare  by 
the  torrents  of  the  rainy  feafons. 

The  mode  of  producing  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  at  a  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  town,  is  by  a  previous  cultivation  of  the 
common  broom.  This  is  cut  for  fuel,  and,  after  a  time, 
grubbed  up,  and  burnt  on  the  foil.  By  thefe  means,  a 
crop  of  wheat  is  infured  for  a  fuccellion  of  years,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  foil ;  after  which  the  lame  procel's 
is  again  reforted  to.  For  this  purpofe,  the  feeds  of  the 
broom  are  collected,  and  generally  bear  the  fame  price  by 
meafure  as  wheat.  With  all  thefe  afliltances,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  produced  is  faid  not  to  equal  a  third  or  what 
is  confumed,  though  maize  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
peafantry.  Sugar  is  no  longer  cultivated'  as  an  objeCt  of 
traffic.  Thofe  fidalgos,  who  have  plantations,  (fill  keep 
them  up  chiefly  for  their  own  ufe,  and  prelents  for  their 
friends.  Immediately  after  the  fugar- harveft,  a  fmall  trade 
is  carried  on  by  manufacturing  fomething  like  barley-fu- 
gar,  called  rapaduras,  (probably  rafpaduras,  meaning  the 
rafpings  or  ferapingsof  the  frefli  fugar,)  with  which  molt  of 
the  natives  areaccultomed  to  regale  themfelves  and  children 
at  this  feafon ;  but  for  common  ufe,  the  ifland  is  fupplied 
with  fugar  from  the  Portuguefe  fettiements  in  the  Brazils. 

The  grape,  however,  chiefly  white,  is  the  Itaple  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  ifland.  The  vine  was  introduced  into  Ma¬ 
deira  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  but  at  what  period  it 
is  difficult  to  learn.  Chaptal  relates  that,  “  in  the  year 
1420,  feveral  European  fovereigns  were  defirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  wines  from  the  juice  of  the  grapes  produced  by  their 
dominions.  The  Portuguefe  had  introduced  in  the  ifland 
of  Madeira  plants  from  the  vine  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
wine  was  then  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  world ;  and  their 
attempt  fucceeded.”  It  is  fomewhat  to  be  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  introduced  at  fo  early  a  period.  Some  time 
muff  have  elapfed  before  much  land  could  be  cleared  or 
prepared  for  any  purpofe;  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  land  fo  cleared  would,  in  the  firlt  initance,  fc>e  appro- 
i  p  dated 
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printed  to  the  neceffaries  rather  than  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  grape  mull,  at  all  events,  have  been  then  cultivated 
in  very  i'mall  quantity,  as  the  ifland  was  only  difcovered 
the  preceding  year.  As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  a 
free  light  flwdy  or  gravelly  foil  is  preferable  for  it  to  any 
other,  in  confequence  of  allowing  its  roots  to  fpread  wi¬ 
der,  and  to  draw  nourilhment  with  ea-fe  from  a  more  ex- 
fenfive  furface ;  while  a  ftift'  clayey  foil,  by  oppoling  its 
growth,  is  unfavourable  in  the  fame  degree.  In  Madeira, 
the  vine  is  generally  propagated  from  cuttings,  as  the  pre¬ 
ferable  mode  of  culture,  rather  than  from  the  feed.  In 
former  times,  it  was  planted  with  the  plough,  to  a  depth 
pretty  much  the  fameas  that  at  which  the  vine  is  now  planted 
in  France,  viz.  twelve  or  fixteen  inches  ;  but,  from  the 
poverty  of  the  foil,  and  the  frequent  droughts,  it  is  now 
found  neceflary  to  planf  it  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
fix  feet,  it  being  protected  from  the  hard  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  by  a  quantity  of  loefe  earth  placed 
underneath.  , Water  is  conducted  by  wears  and  channels 
into  the  vineyards,  where  each  proprietor  has  the  ufe  of 
it  for  a  certain  time;  fome  having  a  conftant  fupply  of 
it,  and  others  only  once  or  twice  a-month.  As  the  heat 
of  the  climate  renders  this  fupply  of  water  to  the  vines 
and  other  vegetables  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  is  not  with- 
.out  great  expenfe  that  anew  vineyard  can  be  planted;  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  the  owners  mult  purchafe  wa¬ 
ter  at  a  high  price  from  thofe  who  poffefs  a  more  ample 
fliare.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Madeirans 
were  firft  perluaded  to  engraft  their  vines ;  and  fome  of  them 
ftill  obftinately  refufe  to  adopt  the  praftice,  though  a  whole 
vintage  is  very  often  fpoiled  by  the  number  of  bad  grapes, 
which,  from  negleft  of  this  practice,  are  mixed  in  the  vat, 
and  which  they  will  not  throw  out,  becaul'e  they  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  wine.  This  inltance  of  the  force  of 
habit  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  readily  adopted 
the  praftice  of  engrafting  with  refpeft  to  their  other  trees, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  now  to  fee  one  tree  producing 
two  and  three  varieties  of  the  fame  fruit  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  Wherever,  then,  the  foil,  expofure,  and  fupply  of 
water,  will  admit  of  it,  the  vine  is  cultivated.  One  or 
more  walks  about  two  yards  wide  interfett  each  vineyard, 
and  are  included  by  ftone  walls  t  wo  feet  high.  Among  thefe 
walks,  which  are  about  feven  feet  high,  and  arched  over 
with  laths,  they  ereft  wooden  pillars  at  regular  diltances, 
to  fupport  a  lattice-work  of  bamboes,  which  Hopes  down 
from  both  fides  of  the  walk  till  it  is  only  three  feet  high, 
in  which  elevation  it  extends  over  the  whole  vineyard. 
The  vines  are  in  this  manner  fupported  from  the  ground, 
and  the  people  have  room  to  root  out  the  weeds  which 
fpring  up  between  them.  In  the  feafon  of  the  vintage, 
which  begins  early  in  September,  they  creep  under  this 
lattice-work,  cut  off  the  grapes,  and  lay  them  into  bafkets. 
This  method  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  moilt,  and 
of  ripening  the  grapes  in  the  lhade,  contributes  to  give  the 
Madeira  wines  that  excellent  body  and  flavour,  for  which 
they  are  fo  remarkable.  The  vineyards  are  held  only  on 
an  annual  tenure,  and  the  farmer  does  not  even  reap  one 
half  of  the  produce;  as  one  half  is  paid  to  the  owner  of 
the  land,  and  one  tenth  part  to  the  king ;  while  the  fame, 
or  its  value,  is  collected  with  regard  to  every  article  of 
produce  in  the  ifland  ;  the  proceeds  of  this  tenth  being 
applied  toward  defraying  the  expenfes  of  government. 
Profit  fo  fmal!,  joined  to  the  thought  of  toiling  fo  much 
ior  the  advantage  of  others,  inevitably  retards  improve¬ 
ment.  Oppreffed,  however,  as  the  cultivators  are,  they 
have  preferved  a  high  degree  of  cheerfulnefs  and  content¬ 
ment;  their  labours  are  commonly  alleviated  with  longs; 
and,  in  the  evening,  they  alienable  from  different  cottages 
to  play  on  the  guittar. 

A  very  great  variety  of  grapes  are  produced  in  Madeira, 
fuch  as  the  negra  molle,  verdellio,  bual,  baftardo,  baboza, 
aegrinha,  liltram,  malvafia,  ferral,  tinta,  fercial,  mufcatel, 
alicante,  &c.  But,  if  this  great  number  of  kinds  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  negra  molle,  baftardo,  verdelho,  and  bual,  the 
wines  would  certainly  be  of  much  better  quality ;  the  two 


former  kinds  giving  chiefly  colour  and  flavour,  and  the 
two  latter  ffrength  and  tafte.  From  the  variety  of  fpecies 
of  grapes,  it  might  be  concluded  that  there  would  be  a 
correfponding  variety  of  wines;  and  indeed,  from  each 
of  the  particular  fpecies  above  mentioned,  a  particular 
kind  of  wine  might  be  obtained.  The  different  grapes, 
however,  are  generally  all  mixed  together  in  making  Ma¬ 
deira  wine,  except  the  malvafia,  fercial,  and  tinta,  grapes; 
the  firlt  giving  a  wine  which  is  fuperior  to  any  fweet 
wine;  the  fecond,  one  fuperior  to  any  dry  wine,  and  much 
efteemed  on  account  of  its  fcarcity  and  high  flavour;  and 
the  la  11  giving  a  red  wine  much  of  the  flavour  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  which  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  northern 
wines  of  the  ifland  in  order  to  colour  them. 

The  procefs  of  making  wine  is  extremely  Ample.  The 
grapes,  immediately  on  being  cut,  are  put  into  the  prefs, 
which  is  a  machine  of  very  Ample  conltruftion,  and  not 
unlike  the  inftrument  ufed  in  England  in  the  making  of 
cider.  It  confifts  of  a  refervoir,  a  lever,  and  a  fpindle.  The 
refervoir  is  of  a  fquare  figure,  made  of  planks  of  chefnut- 
tree,  and  fupported  on  feet.  The  lever  goes  acrofs  the  re¬ 
fervoir,  extending  five  or  fix  feet  beyond  it;  and  isconnefted 
at  its  furtheft  extremity,  where  is  a  female  ferew,  with  the 
fpindle.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  fpindle  is  a  male  ferew, 
while  its  other  end  is  faftened,  by  means  of  an  iron  hook, 
to  a  ring  fixed  on  a  large  ftone,  the  fize  of  which  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  that  of  the  prefs.  When  the  grapes  are  placed 
in  the  refervoir,  feveral  labourers  enter  that  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  with  their  feet  tread  the  grapes  as  long  as  any 
juice  can  be  expreffed  from  them.  Thejuice  is  allowed  to 
run  into  a  veffel  placed  on  one  fide  of  the  refervoir,  through 
a  hole,  over  which  is  generally  placed  a  fmall  balket  by¬ 
way  of  a  fieve,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  hulks,  feeds, 
orltalks,  from  efcaping.  After  this  firft  preffure,  or  tread¬ 
ing,  the  malhed  grapes  are  colle&ed  into  one  heap ;  this, 
being  furrounded  by  a  cord  in  clofe  circles,  and  having 
boards  and  pieces  of  wood  laid  over  it,  is  then  prefled  by 
the  lever,  which  is  forthwith  funk  upon  it,  and  allowed  to 
remain  iiuthat  fituation  till  the  liquor  ceafes  to  flow.  The 
lever  is  then  railed  ;  the  boards  and  cords  are  taken  oft’; 
the  mafs,  being  broken  by  hoes,  is  made  to  undergo  a  fe¬ 
cond  treading;  and  again  alfo  it  is  fubje&ed  to  the  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  lever.  This  procefs  is  repeated  a  third  time, 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  what  the  inhabitants  caB 
agua  pe,  a  kind  of  ftrong  beer.  In  this  lalt  procefs,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mafs  when  broken  up,  is  as  dry  as  a  piece  of 
chip  ;  and  therefore,  previous  to  treading  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  add  to  it  a  quantity  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  barrels  to  every  pipe  that  has  been  obtained  of  juice. 
This  mafs  is,  in  order  to  procure  agua  pe,  generally  put 
under  the  preflure  in  the  evening,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  fituation  till  next  morning,  when  this  infufion  is 
drawn  off,  and  put  into  calks  for  immediate  ufe. 

The  manner  of  making  tinta  wine,  from  the  black  grape, 
is  fomewhat  different.  The  grapes  then  only  undergo 
one  preffure  by  the  lever,  and  are  afterwards  drained 
through  a  common  fieve,  which  allows  the  hulks  and 
feeds  alfo  to  pafs,  the  ltalks  only  remaining  behind. 
The  whole  is  put  into  a  vat  open  at  top ;  ftirred  twice  a- 
day  for  about  a  month;  and,  when  the  fermentation  is 
finilhed,  it  is  racked  off  into  calks.  The  treatment  of 
the  muff,  or  unfermented  wine,  is  alfo  fimple  :  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  receiving-calk  the  fame  day  it  is  preffed,  and 
put  into  others  in  order  to  undergo  fermentation,  which 
begins  almoft  immediately,  and  appears  by  the  liquor 
riling  and  evolving  a  eonliderable  quantity  of  fixed  air. 
The  richer  the  wine  is,  the  flronger  is  the  ebullition, 
which  generally  ceafes  in  about  a  month;  but  ftill  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  fermentation  continues  to  go  on  for  fome 
time  longer.  During  two  months  after  its  being  transfer¬ 
red  to  thefe  calks,  it  is  twice  a-day  agitated  with  an  in- 
ltrument  for  the  purpofe.  When  all  fermentation  has 
ceafed,  and  the  muff  has  become  vinous,  it  is  leparated 
from  the  fediment,  and  clarified  by  white  of  egg  ;  while 
the  fediment  itfelf  undergoes  diftillation  for  brandy. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  wines  are  not  all  of  equal  goodnefsj  and  are  con, 
fequently  of  different  prices.  The  belt  fweet  wine  made 
of  the  Malvafia  grape,  (fo  called  from  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  whence  this  vine  was  imported  by  order  of 
prince  Henry  of  Portugal,)  is  called  in  England,  Malm- 
fey  ;  it  is  an  exceeding  rich  fweet  wine,  and  the  deareft  of 
any  in  confequence  of  its  fcarcity.  The  next  fort  is  a  dry 
wine,  fuch  as  is  exported  for  the  London  market.  Infe¬ 
rior  forts  are  exported  toAmerica,  and  to  theEafl  and  Welt 
Indies.  About  30,000  pipes  of  the  better  forts,  which  are 
chiefly  from  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  are  exported  ;  and 
the  relt,  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  either  mixed  with 
fouthern  wines  for  export,  or  is  conl'umed  at  home.  That 
which  is  ufed  on  the  ifland  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
is  principally  of  a  weak  kind,  which  will  not  keep  long 
enough  for  exportation. 

Madeira  wine  is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  of  the  fouth- 
e,rn  wines,  and  certainly  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
faccharine  matter,  of  alcohol,  and  of  aroma,  than  any  of 
them.  The  aromatic  flavour,  however,  is  not  propeily 
evolved;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  wine  acquire  its  peculiar 
degree  of  activity,  till  it  has  loft  fomewhat  of  its  aufterity 
and  acerbity,  by  the  regular  application,  for  a  length  of 
time,  of  fome  degree  of  heat  and  motion,  which  is  beft 
obtained  by  allowing  it  to  acquire  a  certain  age  in  Ma¬ 
deira,  or  by  tranl'porting  it  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  there 
depoliting  it  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  period.  Hence  has 
arifen  the  practice  of  giving  fuch  wine*  as  are  intended 
for  Britiih  confumption,  a  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies,  or 
round  the  Ealt  Indies,  China,  and  the  Brafils,  and  of  oc- 
cafionally  allowing  them  to  remain  in  one  or  other  of 
thole  climates  for  a  few  years  before  they  are  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  molt  improved  Madeira  wines  are,  confe- 
quently,  thofe  that  have  undergone  fuch  voyages.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  hot-houfes  have  been  erefted  in  Madeira, 
which  effeft  the  lame  purpofe  with  lefs  expenfe.  This 
will  be  reckoned  very  extraordinary  :  “  There  is  fome- 
thing  fo  Angular  in  thefe  wines  of  Madeira,  (fays  Puny’s 
Account  of  Carolina,)  that  we  cannot  forbear  mention¬ 
ing  it;  which  is,  that  heat  preferves  them,  and  cold  fpoils 
them ;  for,  as  in  Europe  they  are  obliged  to  put  their 
wine  in  cool  cellars,  thefe,  on  the  contrary,  mult  be  put 
into  the  warmeft  places.  If  they  begin  to  be  four,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  greateft  heats  of  the  fun  to  be  recovered  ; 
fo  that,  to  keep  them  good,  you  are  to  do  what  you  would 
in  other  parts  to  make  vinegar.  This  feems  to  be  the  greateft 
paradox  in  the  world,  but  nothing  is  more  certain ;  and, 
itrange  as  it  may  feem,  Col.  Bleek  caufed  a  vault  to  be  made 
over  his  oven,  purpofely  to  keep  his  wine  in  all  the  year.” 

The  other  exports  from  Madeira  are  trifling  :  they  con- 
fift  principally  of  chefnuts,  walnuts,  preferved  citrons,  and 
thole  occafional  fupplies  of  frefli  provifions  for  veflels 
touching  at  the  port,  which  are  purchafed  here  much 
dearer  than  in  England.  The  imports  confift  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  provifion  of  the  ifland,  excepting  frefh 
meat ;  and  even  living  lheep  and  oxen  are  imported  with 
advantage  from  Barbary,  and  the  Azores,  or  Weftern 
iflands.  From  America  they  derive  principally  their 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and,  in  common  with  other  Catholic 
countries,  valt  quantities  of  fait  fifh.  From  England  they 
receive  molt  of  their  wearing  apparel,  the  quantity  and 
value  of  which  increafe  rapidly  every  year. 

The  animals,  natives  of  the  country,  are,  as  in  moft 
mountainous  parts,  univerfally  fmall.  To  an  Englifhman, 
their  beef  and  mutton  is  alfo  lean  and  taftelefs ;  but  thofe 
who  are  accultomed  to-  warm  climates  fpeak  of  them  in 
better  terms.  Of  poultry,  the  common  domeftic  fowls 
are  fmall ;  but  this  is  amply  made  up  by  their  ducks  and 
turkeys,  the  latter  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Norfolk,  Fork  is  peculiarly  fine  ;  but  the  expenfe  of 
feeding,  or  the  warmth  of  the  feafons,  makes  it  fuch  a 
rarity,  that  it  is  fgldom  produced  excepting  at  Chriltmas 
f'eftivals,  It  is  true,  hogs  are  found  rambling  about  the 
towns ;  but  very  few  are  reared  for  porkers.  Fifh,  parti¬ 
cularly  rock-fifh,  is  plentiful  and  good  of  the  kind  5  but 
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the  nature  of  the  coaft.  prevents  the  refidence  of  many 
fliell-filh.  The  uneven  form  of  the  country  renders  the 
ifland  productive  of  the  European  as  well  as  more  fouthern 
fruits;  but  it  is  a  miftake  that  the  true  tropical  fruits  are 
readily  produced,  In  the  valleys  are  found  guavas,  bananas, 
and  oranges.  A  Angle  alligator  pear-tree  has  grown  for  fe- 
veralyears,  but  rarely  produces  fruit.  Pine-apples  are  reared 
with  great  difficulty  ;  and  the  granadilla  quadrangular  is,  af¬ 
ter  fpreading  to  a  great  extent,  and  flowering  moft  luxu¬ 
riantly,  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  produced  ripened  fruit. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madeira  is  calcu¬ 
lated  fo  be  about  90,000,  The  people  are  of  middle  fila¬ 
ture;  and  in  general  athletic,  vvell-rnade,  and  aftive.  As 
to  complexion,  only  the  firft  families  at  all  referable  the 
fair  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe.  This  is  the  inevita¬ 
ble  confequence  of  the  influence  of  climate.  The  ladies 
are  in  general  delicate,  and  have  agreeable  features.  They 
however  fuffer  more  in  their  health  than  the  other  fex,  as 
premature  old  age  is  generally  the  confequence  of  their 
early  marriages  and  numerous  offspring.  Another  fource 
here  of  injury  to  females,  is  the  fedentary  life  they  are  ac.- 
cuftomed  to  lead  ;  for,  except  in  the  fummer  months,  they 
feldom  ftir  out,  unlefs  to  go  to  church,  or  during  a  moon¬ 
light  night;  their  rigid  abftemioufnefs  alfo  from  animal- 
food,  on  faft-days  and  during  lent,  muff  in  fome  meafure 
injure  their  health.  None  of  thele  circumftances,  how¬ 
ever,  in  point  of  injury,  operates  fo  powerfully  as  the 
adoption  of  the  monadic  life.  This  praClice  is  here  com¬ 
mon  among  the  younger  branches  of  the  firft  families  ; 
and,  the  veil  once  taken,  they  never  after  are  allowed  t® 
go  without  the  walls  of  the  convent,;  which  often  being  x 
poor  inlfitution,  and  its  regulations  fevere,  its  wretched 
inhabitants  fuffer  all  the  inconveniencies  that  generally- 
attend  want  and  poverty,  added  to  a  rigorous  and  mono¬ 
tonous  courfe  of  religious  exercife. 

The  higher  clafles  in  Madeira,  both  male  and  female,, 
are  inclined  to  corpulence,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  much 
difpofed  to  indolence,  attended  with  a  difpolition  to  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  even  a  morofenefs  of  temper.  Though  fo- 
ber  in  refpe£t  to  drinking,  they  are  apt  too  often  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  eating  to  excefs.  From  this  circumftance,  joined 
to  the  fedentary  life  they  lead,  they  become  fubjeft  to  a 
variety  of  chronic  diforders,  and  alfo  early  arrive  at  a  pre¬ 
mature  old  age.  Many  of  the  better  people  are  a  fort  of 
petite  mblejfe,  which  in  Britain  would  be  called  gentry.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  their  genealo¬ 
gical  pride  renders  them  unfociable,  and  conl'equently  ig¬ 
norant,  and  caufes  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  gravity. 

The  landed  property  is  divided  into  eftates,  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  ancient  families,  who  live  at  Fun¬ 
chal.  The  peafantry,  as  well  as  the  mafs  of  the  people* 
are  diftinguilhed  by  an  olive  or  tawny  colour  of  fkin,  and 
a  fwarthy  complexion.  They  are,  however,  well  fhaped, 
and  of  hard,  but  not  difagreeable,  features.  Their  faces 
are  oblong,  their  eyes  dark,  and  their  black  hair  generally 
falls  in  ringlets.  Their  women  are  too  frequently  ill-fa¬ 
voured,  and  want  the  florid  complexion,  which,  when 
united  to  a  pleating  aflemblage  of  regular  features,  gives 
the  more  northern  fair  the  fuperiority  of  all  their  fex. 
They  are  in  general  fmall,  have  prominent  cheek-bones* 
dark  complexion,  and  large  feet,  owing  perhaps,  to  the 
efforts  they  are  obliged  to  make  in  climbing  the  craggy 
paths  of  this  mountainous  country;  but  the  juft  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  and  their  large  and  lively  eyes,  in  fome 
meafure  compenfate  for  thofe  defeCVs. 

The  country-women  wear  blue  petticoats  bound  with 
red  ;  a  fhort  corfelet,  generally  red  or  light  blue,  clofely 
fitting  their  fhape,  which  forms  a  fimple  and  often  not  an 
inelegant  drefs ;  and  a  fhort  red  cloak,  bound  with  blue 
ribbon,  with  a  blue  pointed  cap ;  thofe  that  are  unmar¬ 
ried  tie  their  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  which 
fome  wear  no  covering.  The  labouring  men  wear  wide 
linen  trowfers,  a  coarfe  fhirt,  a  blue  cap,  white  boots, 
fhort  jackets  made  of  blue  cloth,  and  in  winter  they  ge¬ 
nerally  wear  Ippg  cloaks,  which,  when  it  does  not  rain, 
§  tjiqy 
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they  carry  over  their  fhoulder.  The  country-people  are 
fober,  inoffenfive,  economical,  and  capable  of  enduring 
much  hard  labour  ;  in  the  profecution  of  which  they  are 
often  reduced  to  great  emaciation  of  body  and  debility  of 
conftitution,  and  thus  a  premature  old  age  is  brought  on. 
While  the  men  are  cultivating  their  vineyards,  their  wives 
and  daughters  are  procuring  lubfiftence  for  the  cattle,  and 
travelling  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  over  rugged  paths, 
to  the  mountains,  in  order  to  cut  broom  for  fuel.  This 
they  carry  in  loads  to  Funchal,  and  difpofe  of  for  their 
fublifter.ee.  Thus,  feverity  of  labour,  poorr.efs  of  food, 
and  warmth  of  climate,  make  them  old  in  frame,  when 
young  in  years.  The  diet  of  the  country  people  confifts 
of  bread  and  roots,  with  a  little  animal  food,  and  that 
chiefly  fait  fi(h.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  or  agua  pe} 
an  inlufion  extrafted  from  the  hulks  and  ftalks  of  the 
grapes  after  they  have  palled  through  the  wine-prefs,  as 
mentioned  before.  The  wine  for  which  the  ifland  is  fo 
famous,  and  which  their  own  hands  prepare,  feldom  re¬ 
gales  them. 

It  has  juflly  been  obferved,  that  the  people  of  Madeira 
are  in  general  very  mufical,  and  extremely  gallant.  No 
night  pafles  at  Funchal,  or  in  the  country,  without  fere- 
nades  of  guitars.  The  women  are  alio  remarkable  for 
their  delicate  and  beautiful  works  in  wax  and  in  artificial 
flowers,  which  are  not  eafily  diitinguilhed  from  thofe  of 
nature  ;  they  are  likewife  famous  for  their  fweetmeats, 
paftes,  &c.  So  far  backward,  however,  are  the  mechani¬ 
cal  arts,  that  the  muft  is  brought  to  town  from  the  vine¬ 
yards,  where  it  is  made,  in  veffels  of  goat-lkin,  which  are 
carried  by  men  upon  their  fboulders.  They  have  no  wheel- 
earriages  of  any  kind ;  and  in  town  they  ufe  a  fort  of  drays 
or  fledges,  formed  of  a  plank,  w  hich  make  an  acute  angle 
before  ;  thefe  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  are  ufed  to  trans¬ 
port  calks  of  wine,  and  other  heavy  goods,  to  and  from 
their  warehoufes. 

The  elementary  branches  of  education,  namely,  the 
Portuguefe  language,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  tolera¬ 
bly  well  taught  at  Madeira.  Befides  the  fchools  kept  by 
individuals  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofes,  the  prince 
regent  has  eftablifned  two  public  ones  at  his  own  expenfe. 
As  to  foreign  languages,  theEnglilh,  French,  Italian,  &c. 
are  alfo  taught  by  private  teachers.  For  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  a  college  exifts  :  in  it  are  taught 
the  mathematics,  the  Latin  language,  rhetoric,  and  moral 
phiiofophy.  This  eftablifhment  is  lupported  by  the  prince 
regent,  from  whom  the  profeffors  receive  their  falaries,  and 
no  fee  is  paid  by  the  pupils.  Thus,  the  college  is  free  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word. 

Funchal  is  the  only  city  in  this  Hand  ;  but  it  has  alfo 
feven  villas  or  towns;  of  which  there  are  four,  Calhetta, 
Camara  de  Lobos,  Ribeira  Braba,  and  Ponta  de  Sol,  in  the 
capitania  of  Funchal,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-fix 
parifiies.  The  other  three  are  in  the  capitania  of  Maxico, 
which  confiftsof  feventeen  parilhes:  thefe  towns  are  called 
Maxico,  San  Vicente,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Funchal  has  been 
briefly  delcribed  under  that  word  in  vol.  viii.  but  there  is 
one  curiofity  in  the  town,  which  deferves  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  that  is  a  chamber  in  the  Francifcan  convent, 
called  the  Chapel  of  Ghofts,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which 
are  completely  covered  with  rows  of  human  flculls  and 
thigh-bones,  lo  arranged  that  in  the  obtule  angle  made  by 
each  pair  of  the  latter,  eroding  each  other  obliquely,  is 
placed  a  flcull.  The  only  vacant  fpace  that  appears  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  door,  on  which  there 
is  an  extraordinary  painting  above  a  kind  of  altar  ;  but 
what  the  fubjeft  it  is  intended  to  reprefent,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  A  figure,  probably  intended  for  St. Francis, 
the  patron  faint,  feems  to  be  intent  on  trying  in  a  balance 
the  comparative  weight  of  a  finner  and  a  faint.  A  dirty 
lamp  fufpended  from  the  ceiling,  and  juft  glimmering  in 
the  focket,  ferves  dimly  to  light  up  this  dilmal  den  of 
fkulls.  The  monk  who  attends  as  (bowman,  is  careful  to 
jmprels  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  vilit  it,  the  idea  that 
they,  are  all  relics  of  holy'  men  who  died  on  the  ifland  ;  al¬ 


though  Mr.  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that  the  church-yard 
muft  have  been  frequently  robbed,  in  order  to  accumulate 
fiuch  a  prodigious  number  of  lkulls,  which,  from  a  rough 
computation  made  by  that  gentleman,  could  not  be  under 
3000. 

A  Portuguefe  governor  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  civil 
and  military  departments  of  this  ifland,  of  Porto  Santo, 
the  Salvages,  and  the  Ilhas  Defertas  ;  which  laft  only  con¬ 
tain  the  temporary  huts  of  fome  filhermen,  who  refort 
thither  in  purfuit  of  their  bufinefs  $  his  falary  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  worth  2000I.  per  annum,  200I.  of  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  prefent  from  the  Englilh  merchants.  The 
law-department  is  under  the  corregidor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  commonly  lent  from  Liffion,  and 
holds  his  place  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  All  caufes 
come  to  him  from  inferior  courts  by  appeal.  Each  judi¬ 
cature  has  a  fenate ;  and  a  juiz,  or  judge,  whom  they  choofe, 
prefides  over  them.  At  Funchal  he  is  called  juiz  da  fora  ; 
and  in  the  abfence,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  corregidor, 
acts  as  his  deputy.  A  third  judge,  permanently  refident 
in  Madeira,  fuperintends  the  intereft  of  orphans.  In 
Funchal,  there  is  alfo  a  number  of  magiftrates  of  police, 
who  are  changed  every  three  months.  Their  fyftem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  badly  organized.  In  the  difpofition  of  property, 
no  father  can  make  one  child  his  foie  heir  ;  but  muft  leave 
to  all  bis  children  an  equal  inheritance,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  entailed  eftates.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  the  latter  can  feize  property  for  rent,  or  other 
debts  ;  but  he  cannot  imprifon  the  debtor.  As  to  the 
criminal  law,  theft  and  minor  crimes  are  judged  by  the 
criminal  court,  the  governor,  corregidor,  and  juiz  de  fora 
prefiding.  Theaccufer’s  and  defender’s  advocate  and  at¬ 
torney  attend  fuch  trials.  Minor  crimes  are  puniffied  by 
confinement  or  exile.  The  corregidor  is  generally  alfo 
appointed  as  confervador,  or  judge,  for  the  Britiffi  fafifory. 

There  is  an  officer  called  judge  of  the  cuftoins,  who  is 
the  colleffor  of  the  king’s  cuftoms  and  revenues,  which 
amount  to  a  very  confiderable  fum.  This  revenue  arifes, 
firft,  from  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  grand  mafter 
of  the  Order  of  Chrilt ;  fecondly,  from  twenty  per  cent, 
duties  laid  on  all  manufactured  goods,  and  five  on  all  pro- 
vifions  imported;  thirdly,  from  ten  per  cent,  charged  ora 
all  exports;  and  lallly,  on  ten  per  cent,  of  property-tax. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  fum  is  applied  towards  the  fala¬ 
ries  of  civil  and  military  officers,  profeflbrs,  See.  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  buildings,  &c.  The  duties  and 
taxes,  however,  produce  a  revenue  to  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  of  near  90,0001.  a-year ;  and  it  might  be  eafily  doubled 
by  the  produce  of  the  ifland,  if  advantage  were  taken  of 
the  excellence  of  the  climate,  and  the  amazing  fertility 
of  the  foil  5  objefts  which  are  utterly  negleCted. 

Of  all  the  complicated  mercantile  queftions,  nothing 
is  for  the  mod  part  equal  to  that  of  the  money  in  Madeira. 
From  their  intercourle  with  the  Englifh  Weft  Indies,  or 
from  fome  other  caufe,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  feen  but  Spa- 
11  i  fit  filver  coins;  and,  by  fome  unaccountable  incidents, 
thefe  have  got  the  name  of  Portuguefe  coins.  Thus  the 
piftreen  is  called  two  teftoons,  and  five  of  them  are  called 
a  milrea ;  and,  though  five  piftreens  are  as  exaftly  equal 
to  a  dollar  as  5s.  are  to  a  crown,  yet,  the  Portuguefe  hav¬ 
ing  no  coin  correfponding  to  dollars,  for  a  long  time  the 
five  piftreens  were  more  valuable  than  the  dollar,  which 
laft  was  hardly  confidered  current  in  the  ifland.  Though 
this  laft  abfurdity  is  now  done  away,  yet  it  has  made  no 
other  difference  in  the  names  of  their  currency,  excepting 
that  the  dollar  has  now  the  name  of  milrea,  in  common, 
with  its  reprefentative  five  piftreens.  But  the  coins  in 
Portugal,  whole  names  are  thus  ufurped  by  the  Spanifli 
pieces,  are  intrinlicaliy  worth  nearly  20  per  cent,  more 
than  the  latter.  Hence,  when  an  ignorant  captain  fells 
his  cargo  for  fo  many  thoufand  milreas,  he  ufually  finds 
his  bills  produce  him  about  20  per  cent,  lefs  than  lie  cal¬ 
culated  upon.  The  currency  and  ufe  of  the  dollar  are 
gradually  remedying  this  inconvenience.  The  mode  of 
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government-remittance  to  Lifbon  was  by  giving  Madeira 
milreas,  for  which  the  merchants  gave  their  bills  on  Lif- 
bon  for  the  fame  number  of  milreas,  payable  at  two  years. 
By  thefe  means  they  paid  about  to  per  cent,  per  aim.  for 
the  ufe  of  money  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  often  paid  their  bills,  as  they  became  due,  by  iffuing 
frefh  ones.  Thefe  tranfaftions,  though  very  convenient 
to  the  government,  and  (till  more  foto  the  merchant,  have 
often  been  productive  of  ferious  injuries,  by  inducing  in- 
confiderate  people  to  over-trade  their  capital ;  and,  on  the 
lead  fufpicion  of  their  folvency,  the  crown  has  feized  the 
whole;  laying,  as  in  England,  violent  hands  on  landed 
property  which  has  been  fold  by  the  government-debtor 
after  the  debt  was  contradled. 

A  bilhop  is  at  the  head  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablWh- 
ment  of  Madeira  ;  and  his  income  is  confiderably  greater 
than  that  of  the  civil  governor.  It  conllfts of  no  pipes 
of  wine  and  490  bufttelsof  wheat;  which  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  faid,  amounts  to  5000I.  a -year.  The  dean  has  about 
2000I.  a-year  ;  he  prefides  in  the  bifhop’s  abfence,  and  alfo 
in  the  chapter,  which  contains  16  canons.  The  fecular 
priefts  on  the  ifland  are  about  two  hundred  ;  fome  of  them, 
as  literary  men,  having  graduated  at  the  univerfity  of 
Coimbra,  are  employed  as  tutors  and  as  advocates.  The 
ftudents  on  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  priefts,  are  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  other  inhabitants,  by  wearing  black 
gowns.  The  convent  of  St.  Francis  is  occupied  by  the 
friars  of  that  order;  they  gradually  diminilh  in  number, 
and  only  about  forty  are  at  prefent  to  be  found.  It  is, 
however,  but  juftice  to  quote  the  obfcrvations  made  by 
captain  Cook  on  bis  vifit  to  them.  “  We  vilited,’’  fays  he, 
“  the  good  fathers  of  this  convent  on  aThurfday  evening, 
juft  before  fupper-time,  and  they  received  us  with  great 
politenefs  and  kindnefs:  ‘We  will  not  afkyou,  faid  they, 
to  fup  with  us,  becaufe  we  are  not  prepared,  but,  if  you 
will  come  to-morrow,  though  it  is  a  fait  with  us,  we  will 
have  a  turkey  roafted  for  you.’  This  invitation,  which 
fhowed  a  liberality  of  fentiment  not  to  have  been  ex- 
petted  in  a  convent  of  friars  at  this  place,  gratified  us 
much,  though  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  accept  it.  We 
vifited  alfo  a  convent  of  nuns  dedicated  to  Santa  Clara  ; 
and  the  ladies  did  us  the  honour  to  exprei's  particular 
pleafure  in  feeing  us  there.  They  nad  heard  that  there 
were  great  philofophers  among  us ;  and,  not  at  all  know¬ 
ing  what  were  the  objefls  of  philofophical  knowledge, 
they  aflced  us  feveral  queftions  that  were  abfurd  and  ex¬ 
travagant  in  the  higheft  degree  :  one  was,  When  it  would 
thunder  ?  and  another,  Whether  a  fpring  of  frefli  water 
was  to  be  found  any  where  within  the  walls  of  their  con¬ 
vent  ?  It  will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  our  anfwers  to 
fuch  queftions  were  not  fatisfaftory  to  the  ladies  ;  yet  their 
difappointment  did  not  the  leaft  leffen  their  civility,  and 
they  talked  without  ceafing  during  the  whole  of  our  vifit.” 

“  The  rocky  fhore  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira,”  fays  fir 
George  Staunton,  “  and  the  violent  furge  conftantly  beat¬ 
ing  on  it,  form  a  natural  defence  againlt  invafion.  What 
art  has  added  at  the  capital,  which  extends  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  along  the  beach,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  depth, 
confilts,  as  captain  Parifli  obferved,  in  four  fmall  forts; 
one  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  beach  of  Fun¬ 
chal,  with  a  perpendicular  height  riling  immediately  in  its 
rear.  This  fort  (lands  fo  low  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
(hipping;  although  an  opportunity  offered  of  occupying 
an  height  clofe  to  it,  where  might  be  erected  a  very  com"- 
manding  work.  This  fort  is  called  St.  Jago.  That  of 
St.  Lawrence,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  weftern 
extremity  of  the  town,  is  an  irregular  work,  whofe  greatefl 
length  is  about  one  hundred  yards,  and  its  breadth  nearly 
as  much.  It  has  three  fmall  baftions  and  a  battery  to¬ 
ward  the  fea,  and  flanking  the  beach.  This  is  occupied 
as  the  refidence  of  the  governor.  A  third,  called  Peak 
Caftle,  is  fituated  at  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  town, 
upon  a  hill,  diftant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  It 
Js  very  difficult  of  accefs  from  the  fouthward  ;  but,  if  the 
hill  above  it  were  once  gained,  no  formidable  refiltance 
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could  be  expefled  from  if,  as  it  is  completely  overlooked. 
The  fourth  fort  (lands  upon  the  Loo-rock,  higher  than 
the  largelt  (hips,  but  by  no  means  fuffkiently  fo  to  war¬ 
rant  the  difpofition  made  upon  its  fummit.  The  guns 
are  crowded  together  en  barbette  ;  and  the  little  parapet, 
over  which  they  look,  appears  unequal  to  refill  a  cannon- 
(liot.  The  beach  may  further  be  defended  by  a  diretl  line 
of  mufquetry  from  a  low-line-built  wall,  on  which  a  few 
guns  are  mounted  at  intervals,  and  which  has  occafional 
projections  that  afford  fmall  flanks.  This  line  appears  in¬ 
adequate  for  defence,  when  troops  are  covered,  in  their 
landing,  by  men  of  war;  but  the  conftant  furge,  upon  the 
beach,  would  prove  a  powerful  affiftant  in  obttrucling  the 
management  of  boats  in  an  attempt  to  land.  It  is  faid 
that  a  very  convenient  landing-place  may  be  found  about 
two  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Funchal-bay,  round  the 
Pico  da  Cruz,  perhaps  at  Praya.  From  hence  two  roads 
lead  diredtly  to  Funchal  ;  one  afcending  into  the  valley 
under  the  Peak  Caftle,  from  which  it  is  enfiladed;  the 
other  keeps  the  fhore,  and  would  perhaps  be  preferred, 
as  lefs  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  Peak  Caftle,  and  as  being 
fheltered,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  intervening  buildings, 
from  the  fire  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  line-wall,  extending 
from  the  fea  to  the  height  on  which  is  fituated  Peak 
Caftle,  is  not  of  a  better  conftruftion  than  that  of  the 
bc-ach  ;  and,  being  deftitute  of  cannon,  would  make  but 
a  feeble  refinance.  The  Peak  Caftle  feems  to  afford  the 
principal  defence;  it  is  well  built,  and  in  tolerable  repair. 
Its  walls  are  of  a  confiderabie  height ;  but  it  has  no  ditch  ; 
and  it  is  completely  commanded  from  the  rear.  About 
twelve  guns  are  mounted  on  it,  of  different  calibres  and 
conftrufiions,  generally  very  old  guns  of  Englifh  make. 
Such,  too,  are  all  the  cannon  of  the  place  ;  and  their  car¬ 
riages  are  quite  out  of  repair.  Moll  of  the  merlons  are 
of  Hone,  generally  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick. 
In  the  Peak  Caftle  there  is  a  fmall  armory,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Hand  of  arms,  and  three  brals 
field-pieces  of  Englifh  conftruftion. 

The  forces  on  the  ifland  are,  of  regulars,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  artillery,  and  as  many  infantry;  with  two  tbou- 
fand  militia,  who  are  occafionally  under  arms.  They  are 
formed  into  two  battalions,  and  are  obliged  to  clothe 
themfelves  in  uniforms  ;  alfo  ten  thoufand  irregular  mili¬ 
tia,  who  are  not  fo  clothed  or  exercifed  ;  but  who,  in 
confideration  of  their  being  at  no  expenfe  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  are  obliged  to  repair  highways,  to  take  charge  of 
fignals,  and  to  do  duty  in  the  garrifons.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  diftricls,  each  commanded  by  a  colonel  ; 
and  fubdivided  into  companies,  with  a  captain  and  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  each.  The  regular  troops  are  partly  compofed 
of  natives  of  Angola,  a  Portuguefe  fettlernent  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa.  They  are  preffed  into  the  fervice  from 
among  the  nioft  idle  and  diforderly  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  Angola  is,  as  well  as  Madeira,  one  of  the  valfc 
number  of  the  conquefts  achieved,  or  difcoveries  and  fet- 
tlements  made,  in  Africa,  Alia,  and  America,  by  the  fub- 
jefts  of  one  of  the  finalleft  and  weakelt  kingdoms  now  in 
Europe  ;  but  under  the  aufpices  of  the  molt  enterprifincr 
princes  that  liiftory  has  recorded, 

Madeira  is  fituate  in  32  degrees,  3.7  minutes,  40  fecondsa 
north  latitude;  and  in  16  degrees,  56  minutes,  longitude 
weft  of  Greenwich.  It  is  about  240  miles  north-by-eaft 
from  Teneriffe  ;  360  miles  from  Cape  Cantin,  on  the  coafl 
of  Africa ;  and  nearly  300  miles  north  from  the  Ifle  of 
Ferro. 

A  packet  regularly  fails  from  Portfmouth  for  Madeira 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  affords  the  fafefl 
mode  of  conveyance  and  the  beft  accommodation.  In  all 
cafes,  thofe  who  apply  earlieft  have  the  choice  of  cabins  j 
and  for  this  reafon  a  friend  (hould  as  early  as  poffible  fix 
e-very  thing  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  no  room  can  be  left 
for  future  cavil.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve, 
that,  if  the  perfon  going  out  be  a  female,  (he  (hould  be 
accompanied  by  a  maid-fervant,  who  (hould  not  perhaps 
be  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  nor  above  the  office  of  fuper- 
z  intending 
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intending  the  kitchen.  To  prevent  fea-ficknefs,  no  ge¬ 
neral  rule  can  be  offered.  Some  advife  to  ftruggle  as 
much  as  poffible  againft  it,  by  being  continually  on  deck 
in  an  ere£l  or  fitting  pofture.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
prefer  a  horizontal  poiture,  till  frequent  and  fliort  expe¬ 
riments  enable  them  to  remain  ereft.  At  all  events,  eat¬ 
ing  (hould  by  no  means  be  attempted,  till  the  repugnance 
to  it  in  fome  degree  fublides  ;  or  voyagers  ffiould  only 
begin  with  fuch  quantities  of  food  as  will  be  ieait  likely 
to  affefit  the  ftoinach.  Perfons  of  property  eafily  procure 
letters  of  credit  on  Madeira;  but  the  exchange  is  fo  much 
to  their  difadvantage,  that  it  is  always  defirable  to  bring 
guineas  or  dollars  with  them. 

The  falubrity  of  the  climate  of  this  ifland,  fo  highly 
extolled,  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  uniformity  of 
its  temperature.  A  regular  fucceflion  of  land  and  fea 
breezes  cool  and  purify  its  atmofphere  during  the  whole 
year,  and  efpecially  during  the  hotteft  months.  Hence, 
a  dew-drop  feldom  falls  except  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  deleterious  effluvia,  which  may  arife  from  any 
l'ource,  are  diflipaled  as  loon  as  produced.  The  fcorch- 
*  ing  heat  of  fummer,  and  the  icy  chill  of  winter,  may  be 
laid  to  be  here  equally  unknown.  Spring  and  autumn 
reign  together,  and  produce  flowers  and  fruit  throughout 
the  year.  Indeed,  thele  may  be  faid  to  be  the  only  feafons 
here ;  as  no  degree  of  heat  or  cold  has,  in  this  climate, 
been  found  unpleafant.  It  is  true,  that  during  July 
and  Auguft,  which  are  here  the  hotteft  months,  the  heat 
does  lometiines  become  excefiive  in  low  fituations;  but 
then  it  is  very  moderate  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  ifland, 
whither  the  better  fort  of  people  retire  during  that  feafon. 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  the  Sirocco  vifits  the  ifland,  for  a  few 
days  at  a  time,  twice  or  thrice  every  year.  The  effefts 
of  this  wind,  on  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation, 
are  peculiar.  In  man,  it  occalions  diminilhed  perfpira- 
tion,  fucceeded  by  langour  and  general  reftlefinefs ;  in 
immediate  expofure  to  its  influence,  the  body  is  felt  as  if 
parched,  and  the  air  blows  on  the  furface  with  a  warmth 
like  the  blaft  from  a  furnace.  In  the  fame  manner,  vege¬ 
tables  become  dry  and  parched,  and  an  interruption  is 
put  to  their  future  growth.  But,  at  this  time,  the  lower 
fituations  of  the  ifland  are  found  the  cooleft  and  molt 
bearable.  It  is  moreover  true,  that  during  the  coldeft 
months  of  the  year,  January  and  February,  the  winds  ge¬ 
nerally  blow  from  the  north-north  eaft  ;  and,  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  the  ifland,  heavy  falls  of  fnow  are  alfo 
apt  to  take  place.  This  fevere  Itate  of  weather,  during 
fome  feafons,  continues  to  occur  occafionally  till  the  end 
cf  April.  On  one  or  two  occafions,  the  winter  has  even 
been  diftinguifhed  by  a  fevere  ftorm.  Still,  however,  the 
winter  of  Madeira  may  be  faid  to  be  known  in  general 
only  perhaps  by  a  gale  of  wind,  which  may  drive  the 
veflels  in  the  roads  from  their  anchorage,  or  by  a  torrent 
of  rain,  which  produces  a  rapid  flow  of  the  rivers  down 
the  ravines.  But,  even  during  fuch  periods,  fnow  is  ne¬ 
ver  known  to  continue  above  a  day  in  the  lower  parts. 
At  Funchal,  when  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered  with 
fnow,  the  temperature  is  about  64.  The  other  months 
of  the  year  are  always  attended  by  refrefliing  land  and 
fea  breezes,  which,  at  ftated  periods,  fet  in  regularly,  un- 
lefs  during  the  prevalence  of  the  hot  and  fuftbcating  eaft- 
erly  wind,  already  mentioned.  In  the  town  of  Funchal, 
as  in  all  other  low  fltuations,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
the  temperature  is,  except  during  the  Sirocco,  10  or  11 
degrees  greater  than  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  ifland.  During  the  lummer  months,  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  ranges  from  63  to  76  ;  its 
medium  heat  in  the  (hade  being  from  7 %  to  74.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  fummer,  it  fometjmes  riles  to  go  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  hot  winds,  it  Hands 
even  fo  high  as  84.  Indeed,  during  the  Sirocco  wind,  it 
has  at  time's  rifen  much  higher.  In  winter,  it  ranges 
from  57  to  65  ;  its  medium  in  the  (hade  being  from  60  to 
64.  In  the  courfe  of  this  feafon,  it  falls  below  57  only 
..jthen  the  northerly  winds,  with  falls  of  fnow,  prevail  on 


the  heights,  ft  feldom  rifes  above  65,  except  when  there 

are  eafterly  winds. 

The  winters  of  Madeira  may  be  compared  to  the  fum- 
mers  of  England  in  every  thing  but  the  length  of  days, 
and  thofe  fudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold  to  which 
England  is  fubjett.  To  afford  the  invalid  a  fynoptical 
view  of  the  average  temperature  he  is  to  expert,  during 
every  month  in  the  year,  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  the 
following  table  is  inferted  from  a  work,  on  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  different  latitudes,  by  Richard  Kirivan,  F.R.S. 
It  exhibits  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at  Funchal 
for  every  month,  taken  from  an  average  of  four  years’  ob- 
fervations : 


January, 
February, 
March,  - 
April, 
May,  .  - 
June, 


64°  18. 

64,  3. 
65>  5- 

65,  5- 

66,  53. 
69,  74. 


July,  - 

Auguft, 

September, 

Oftober, 

November, 

December, 


73,  45- 
75,  02. 
75,  76. 
72,  5. 
69,  08, 
65- 


During  theday  the  whole  rangeofthe  thermometeiTeldom  at 
any  feafon  exceeds  a,  or  at  molt  4,  degrees  ;  and  frequently, 
for  feveral  days  together,  the. lame  degree  of  heat  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  greateft  height  of  the  barometer  in  Madeira 
is  in  general  33  inches  ;  its  lead  29  ;  and  its  medium  30, 

Many  invalids,  after  feeling  the  benefit  of  a  winter 
paffed  in  Madeira,  are  anxious  to  return  to  England, 
being  alarmed  at  the  profpeft  of  fpending  an  iutenfely 
hot  lummer  in  a  country  which  is  lb  warm  even  during 
the  winter.  But,  as  the  fpring  in  England  is  frequently 
a  very  trying  period,  it  is  advifeable  that  cofivalefcents 
(hould  at  lealt  continue  long  enough  in  Madeira  not  to 
arrive  in  England  before  the  end  of  June.  It  is  alfo  very 
unlikely  that  thofe  who  have  had  conlumption  in  its  more 
advanced  ltage,  (hould  be  able,  after  a  fingle  winter  fpent 
in  Madeira,  to  bear  the  fucceeding  winter  in  England. 
Moreover,  the  fummer  climate  in  Madeira  is  really  of  all 
others  the  molt  delightful.  The  invalid  from  England 
will  never  indeed  complain  of  heat  when  not  in  exercife ; 
and  that,  his  own  prudence  will  teach  him  to  avoid  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  part  of  a  funny  day.  In  the  more  elevated 
fituations  a  convalefcent  may  often  continue  even  till 
near  Chriftmas.  During  this  period,  he  may  vifit  the 
town  as  often  as  the  arrival  of  a  veil'd  induces  him  to  en¬ 
quire  after  news,  and  may  return  on  horleback,  if  his 
lungs  have  not  acquired  ftrength  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
of  the  hill.  From  that  time,  his  ltay  in  the  country  mull 
be  entirely  regulated  by  his  health  and  feelings  ;  and,  if 
both  thefe  are  really  capable  of  bearing  the  coolnefs  of 
his  fummer  refidence,  there  he  certainly  may  remain, 
without  living  in  Funchal,  till  the  advance  of  fpring  ren¬ 
ders  it  fafe  for  him  to  return  to  England. 

In  the  mean  time  we  muff  remind  the  invalid  who  ven¬ 
tures  to  vifit  abroad,  that,  though  the  evenings  are  milder 
here  than  in  many  regions  farther  louthward,  yet  there 
muff  ever  be  a  difference  between  the  temperature  of  a 
crowded  room  and  the  open  air  ;  and  that  thefe  inconve¬ 
niences  are  much  increafed  by  the  nature  of  Englilh  fo- 
ciety  in  Madeira  ;  the  parties  being  always  large,  and  the 
invitation  for  dinner  ul'uajly  not  breaking  up  before  flip¬ 
per.  If  an  invalid  be  feen  at  one  of  them,  an  invitation 
to  others  is  the  confequence,  which  he  can  then  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  decline.  It  is  perhaps  better  that  an  invalid 
(hould,  till  fome  time  after  his  arrival,  avoid  all  vifits,  un- 
lel's  his  houfe  be  fo  fituate  as  to  induce  fingle  people,  or 
flnall  tea-parties,  to  pay  their  vifits  to  him.  Neither  mull 
a  laudable  anxiety  of  feeing  the  ifland  be  rendered  pre« 
judicial  to  health.  The  pageantry  of  religious  proceffions 
of  nuns,  ceremonies  in  the  churches  or  convents,  are  all, 
it  has  been  juftly  oblerved,  attended  with  a  fatigue  highly 
injurious  to  fuch  as  have  made  fo  long  and  expenfive  a 
voyage  for  health.  The  proceffions,  too,  are  moltly  in 
the  evening,  a  little  before  funfet.  The  invalid  is,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  fome  friend  to  dine  at  his  houfe  where 
the  fpeftacle  may  pafs  ;  here  he  meets  a  large  party  j  waits 
with  an  impatience  which  often  produces  a  degree  of  ir- 
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Titation  in  a  weak  habit :  and,  at  the  very  word  jtnrt  of 
the  twenty-four  hours,  expofes  himlelf  to  the  window, 
after  being  heated  perhaps  by  a  crowded  room,  and  a  ft  ill 
more  crowded  table  of  hot  provifions.  The  other  cere¬ 
monies  are  attended  with  no  further  inconvenience,  than 
the  length  of  time  the  attendance  requires,  and  the  un- 
wholefome  air  the  patient  mull  breathe,  from  the  great 
number  of  people  in  the  fame  place.  Staunton's  Einbajfy , 
vol.  ii.  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1732.  And  thefe  concluding 
directions  to  invalids  going  to  Madeira  are  copied  from 
an  Account  of  the  IJland  of  Madeira,  by  C.  N.  Pitta,  M,D.  1812. 

MADE'IRA,/.  A  rich  wine  made  at  the  ifland  of  Ma¬ 
deira. — T'other  glafsof  Madeira,  and  I  durd  have  attacked 
them  in  my  own  proper  perfon.  Congreve. 

MADEI'RA,  or  Made'ra,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the 
government  of  Charcas,  in  Peru,  near  Cochabamba,  in  lat. 
18.  S.  fill  called  Conderillo.  Some  other  fifiall  rivers  join¬ 
ing  it,  it  changes  its  name  to  Parapite.  Its  courfe  hitherto 
is  fouth-ealt,  till  it  enters  a  lake  fuuated  in  lat.  19.  50.  S. 
after  which  it  takes  a  northerly  direction,  with  t lie  name 
of  St.  Miguel,  and  afterwards  Sara-,  about  lat.  14.  S.  it  is 
called  Mamore-,  and  in  lat.  10.  S.  leaves  Peru,  and  enters 
Brazil,  from  which  time  it  is  called  Madeira,  till  it  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  in  lat.  3.  15.  S. 
Ion.  60.  40.  W.  the  whole  courfe  being  about  1200  miles. 

MAD'ELA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Paleftine  :  192  miles 
fouthead  of  Jerufilem. 

MADELAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agra  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kerowly. 

MA'DELEY,  a  town  in  Shropfhire,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  miles  from  London,  fifteen  from  Shrewfbifry, 
and  eight  from  Bridgenorth,  was  formerly  a  large  market- 
town,  but  was  deftroyed  by  the  civil  wars,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  difeontinued,  until  the  Friday  before  Michaelmas-day, 
1763,  when  a  private  individual  (Mr.  John  Edmunds) 
encouraged  a  few  people  to  renew  it,  and  advertifed  it. 
The  market  is  now  become  large  ;  but  the  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  has  removed  it  to  the  foot  of  the  iron  bridge,  two 
miles  from  the  original  market-place.  The  old  town  has 
now  only  about  one  hundred  dwelling-houfes  in  it;  but 
Colebrook-dale  and  MadelCy-wood,  which  are  in  the  parifh, 
are  very  large  and  populous,  on  acount  of  their  iron-foun- 
deries,  they  being  the  largefl  and  rnoft  curious  of  any  in 
the  kingdom,  and  are  carried  on  under  a  company  of  the 
■people  called  Quakers,  of  which  Richard  Reynolds,  efq. 
is  the  chief,  he  being  lord  of  the  manor,  and  owning  the 
extenfive  coal-works  in  the  faid  parifh.  The  famous  iron 
bridge  which  erodes  the  river  Severn  from  this  parifh  to 
Bethal,  in  one  arch  of  one  hundred  feet  within,  was  cafl 
at  ColebrOok-dak,  and  ereCted  in  the  years  1779  and 
.2780.  See  the  article  Bridge,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.  In 
driving  a  foot-road  pit  in  this  parifh  in  1788,  there 
gullied  out  a  fpring  of  native  tar  from  feveral  holes,  one 
of  which  was  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  and  feveral  hogf- 
heads  per  day  were  caught  for  a  longtime;  but  it  is  now 
almofl  exhaufted.  There  is  a  navigable  canal  from  Ket- 
tley  iron-works,  through  feveral  coal-works,  and  through 
this  parifh,  to  the  river  Severn,  about  eight  or  nine  miles. 

Brofeley  is  parted  from  Madeley  by  the  river  Severn  on 
the  fouth-weft;  and  is  a  very  populous  parifh,  coals  and 
Iron  being  its  chief  manufactories.  The  earl  of  Dundo- 
nald  has  upwards  of  fifty  ftills  for  extracting  mineral  tar 
from  the  pit-coal.  Here  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of  glazed 
tobacco-pipes.  In  17 11  a  burning- fpring  was  difeovered 
here,  the  molt  remarkable  indeed  of  which  any  particular 
defeription  remains  upon  record.  The  following  account 
of  this  fpring  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafon,  Wood- 
warden  profeffor  at  Cambridge,  dated  February  18,  1746. 

“  The  well  for  four  or  five  feet  deep  is  fix  or  feven  feet 
wide;  within  that  is  another  lefshole  of  like  depth  dug  in 
the  clay,  in  the  bottom  whereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen 
veflel,  of  about  for  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
hiving  the  bottom  taken  off,  and  the  fides  well  fixed  in 
the  clay  rammed  clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
v.ater,  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with  a  vio- 
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lent  motion  beyond  thafl’of  boiling  water,  and  a  rumbling' 
hollow  noife,  rifing  or  falling  by  fits  five  or  fix  inches  ;  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour  rifing,  which  per¬ 
haps  might  have  been  vifible,  had  not  the  fun  fhone  fo 
bright.  Upon  putting  a  candle  down  at  the  end  of  a  (tick, 
at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  didance,  it  took  fire,  darting 
and  flafhingafter  a  very  violent  manner  for  about  half  ai, 
yard  high,  much  in  the  manner  of  fpirits  in  a  lamp,  but  with 
great  agitation.  It  was  faid,  that  a  tea-kettle  hacj  been 
made  to  boil  in  about  nine  minutes  time  ;  and  that  it  had 
been  left  burning  for  forty-eight  hours  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  diminution.  It  was  extinguifhed  by  putting  a  wet 
mop  upon  it ;  which  mult  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time, 
otherwife  it  would  not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
mop  there  arifes  a  fulphureous  finoke  lading  about  a  mi¬ 
nute;  and  yet  the  water  is  cold  to  the  touch.”  In  1755,’ 
this  well  totally  difappeared  by  the  finking  of  a  coal-pic 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  caufeof  the  inflammable  pro¬ 
perty  of  fuch  waters,  is  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to 
be  their  mixture,  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the  moll 
inflammable  fubdances  in  nature,  and  has  the  property 
of  burning  on  the  furface  of  water. 

Benthall,  the  next  adjoining  paridi  wed,  has  two  large 
earthenware  manufactories. — The  parifh  ofDawley,  which 
is  fituated  north  of  Madeley,  has  large  coal  and  iron 
works. — Barrow,  one  mile  ead  of  Brofeley,  has  a  large 
porcelain  manufactory,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  the  Shropfhire  Porcelain  Manufactory. 

M  ADEMOISEL'LE.yi  [French.)  Madam;  a  title  given 
to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  in  France. 

MADENAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  the  circar 
of  Sollapour:  thirty-fix  miles  north  ofSollapour. 

MA'DER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fa  rdf- 
tan  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Edakar. 

MA'DERN,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  under  the  hills,  north 
of  Penzance;  near  which  is  a  well,  formerly  reforted  to 
by  pilgrims. 

MADER'NQ,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  fouth-wed  coad 
of  Lake  Garda  :  four  miles  north-ead  of  Salo. 

MADER'NO  (Charles),  an  eminent  architect,  was  born 
in  1556  at  BifTona,  in  the  diocefeof  Como,  in  Lombardy. 
He  went  at  a  very  early  age  to  Rome,  where  his  uncle,  Do- 
minico  Fontana,  was  then  in  full  employ  as  an  architect. 
At  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.  the  magnificent  catafalque 
for  his  interment  was  defigned  and  executed  by  Maderno. 
Under  the  three  fucceeding  fiiort-lived  popedoms,  the 
public  works  in  Rome  were  fufpended  ;  but,  when  re¬ 
turned  by  Clement  VIII.  they  were  chiefly  committed  to 
this  artid.  Several  cardinals  and  nobles  alfo  employed 
him  for  their  palaces  and  other  edifices  ;  and  fo  high  was 
his  reputation,  that  when,  on  the  acceiiion  of  Paul  V.  in 
1605,  it  was  refolved  that  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  fhould 
be  brought  to  a  termination,  the  plans  of  Maderno  were 
preferred  to  thole  of  eight  competitors,  and  the  work  was 
placed  under  his  direction.  Three  branches  of  the  Greek 
crofs,  which  was  Michael  Angelo’s  original  delign,  were 
completed;  and  the  fourth,  with  the  portico,  remained  to 
be  conflruCted.  According  to  the  pope’s  orders,  Maderno 
lengthened  the  fourth  branch  fo  as  to  change  the  plan 
into  a  Latin  crofs.  His  portico  and  weft  front  have  been 
cenfured  for  want  of  magnificence  ;  and  it  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  that  this  vaft  edifice,  which  was  108  years  in  build¬ 
ing,  was  not  finifhed  with  the  fame  ability  that  it  was  be¬ 
gun.  But  it  is,  in  faCt,  often  more  difficult  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  plan  of  another  than  to  execute  an  original 
one.  This  architect  was  afterwards  employed  upon  the 
pontifical  palace  on  the  Quirinal  mount.  He  alfo  raifed  a 
fine  fiuted  column  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  and  placed  it  on  a  marble  pedeltal  in  the  fquare  of 
St.  Maria  Maggiore.  Befides  his  proper  architectural  em¬ 
ployment  in  building  and  decorating  a  number  of  churches 
and  palaces,  he  was  Cent  by  the  pope  on  a  commiffion  to 
examine  the  ports  of  the  ecclefiadical  dates ;  and  afterwards 
furveyed  the  lake  of  Perugia  and  circumjacent  country,  in 
order  to  divert  the  inundations  of  the  river  Chiana.  Fie 
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was  -eonfulted  upon-  tr.oft.  of  the  great  edifices  undertaken 
in  his  rime,  as  well  in'France  and  Spain  as  in  the  prind* 
pal  towns  in  Italy.  His  laft  work  was  the  magnificent 
Barberini  palace  of  Urban  VIII.  which  he  had  not  the  fe- 
tisfaftion  to  complete.  Suffering  under  the  (tone,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  chair  to  fuperintend  the  work¬ 
men  5  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours  in  1629,  at 
the  age  of  feventy-three.  He  had  feen  ten  popes,  by  moft: 
of  whom  he  had  been  regarded  with  favour,  D'Argenville 
Vies  des  Architects, 

MA'DETZ,  a  town  of  Walachia,  on  the  Danube:  thirty 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Giorgiev. 

MADFUNE',  a  village  of  Egypt,  anciently  called  Aby~ 
dus,  whofe  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  faid  to  have 
nearly  equalled  Thebes  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Girge. 

MADGE,  a  contraftion  of  Margaret,  or  Margery. 

MAD'HOUSE,yi  A  lioufe  where  madmen  are  cured  or 
confined.- — A  fellow  in  a  madheufe  being  afked  how  he 
came  there  ?  Why,  fays  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 
many  for  us;  and  fo  they  have  niaftered  all  the  fober  peo¬ 
ple,  and  cooped  them  up  here.  L'EJlrange. 

By  14.  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  enafted  to  be  in  force  for  five 
years,  and  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  which  continued  it  for 
fieven  years  farther,  and  by  26.  Geo.  III.  c.  91.  made  per¬ 
petual,  no  perfon  on  pain  of  500I.  (hall  entertain  or  con¬ 
fine,  in  any  houfe  kept  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  more 
than  one  lunatic  at  a  time,  except  fuch  lunatics  as  are 
committed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  &c.  without  a  licenfe 
to  be  granted  yearly  by  the  college  of  phyficians  within 
London  and  Weftminlter  and  feven  miles  thereof,  and 
within  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  elfewhere  by  the 
juftices  in  feflions.  The  licenfes  are  to  be  (tamped,  with 
a  5s.  (lamp  :  every  one  who  keeps  a  number  of  lunatics, 
not  exceeding  ten  (hall  pay  the  fum  of  10I.  and  above 
ten  the  fum  of  1  si.  and  6s.  8d.  on  every  licenfe  as  a  fee  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  commifTioners.  No  licenfe  can  autho- 
rife  any  perfon  to  keep  more  than  one  houfe.  The  com- 
nriflioners,  confiding  of  two  juftices  and  a.phylician,  may 
vifit  licenfed  houfes,and  infpeft  their  date  as  often  as  they 
think  fit ;  on  application  to  the  commifTioners  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  any  confined  perfon,  the  fecretary  is 
to  fearch  his  books,  and  acquaint  the  perfons  applying 
with  the  name  of  the  keeper  in  whofe  houfe  the  lunatic  is 
confined.  The  keeper  is  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
fecretary  within  fourteen  days  after  receivirg  a  patient, 
•who  is  to  file  fuch  notice;  and  every  keeper  admitting  a 
perfon  as  lunatic,  without  an  order  under  the  hand  of 
(qme  phyfitian  or  furgeon  that  fuch  perfon  is  proper  to 
be  received,  (hall  pay  the  fum  of  iool.  No  licenfe  (hall 
be  granted  unlefs  the  keeper  enter  into  a  recognizance  in 
aool.  with  two  fureties  in  50I.  each,  or  one  furety  in  tool, 
on  the  ufual  conditions,  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
keeper.  This  aft  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  public 
bofpitals;  but  contains  various  diftinft  regulations 'for 
fuch  houfes  in  London,  Weftminfter,  and  within  feven 
miles  of  the  town,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlefex.  By 
48  Geo.  III.  c.  96.  feveral  provifions.  are  made  for  the 
better  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics,  being  paupers  or 
criminals  in  England.  The  firft  fcventeen  fettions,  and 
lome  others,  relate  to  the  building  and  endowing  of  lu¬ 
natic  aiylums.  As  foon  as  fuch  an  afyluin  is  ready,  juftices 
are,  by  warrant,  to  remove  lunatics  to  it,  and  the  parifh 
is  chargeable  with  an  allowance.  If  the  overfeer  neglects 
to  inform  the  juftices,  and  to  apply  for  fuch  warrant  he 
fliall  forfeit  for  every  offence,  not  exceeding  icl.  nor  lefs 
than  40s.  When  lunatics  are  committed  by  juftices  under 
the  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  the  faid  juftices  fiiall  order  in  their 
warrant,  that  fuch  lunatic,  or  mad  perfon,  (hall  be  con- 
rued  in  fuch  lunatic  afylutn,  and  not  elfewhere  ;  but,  if 
ivo  lunatic  afylutn  be  eltabliftied,  they  may  order  that  inch 
perfon  be  confined  in  any  houfe  duly  licenfed  under  the 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  Where  the  lunatic's  legal  fettlement 
not  be  afeertamed,  the 'juftices  may  order  inch  perfo.i 
tc  cs  confined  ui  the  lunatic  alylitm  ior  ..re  county  or 
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diftrift  within  which  fuch  perfon  (hall  have  been  appre¬ 
hended,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  and  not  elfewhere  ;  if  there 
be  none,  in  foine  houfe  duly  licenfed  under  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  49.  or  in  fotne  other  fecure  place,  as  direfted  by  the  17 
Geo.  II.  c.  5.  And,  if  fuch  perfon  have  not  an  eftate  to 
pay  and  fatisfy  the  reafonable  charges  of  removing,  and; 
of  keeping  and  maintaining  and  curing  fuch  perfon  under 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  then  thofe  charges  (hall  be  paid  by  the 
treafurer  of  the  county  within  which  fuch  perfon  (hall  be 
apprehended,  out  of  the  county-rates,  by  order  of  two  juf¬ 
tices  direfted  to  him  for  that  purpofe.  All  lunatics,  &c. 
(hall  be  fafely  kept,  nor  be  fuffered  to  quit  the  faid  aly- 
lum,  until  the  vifiting  juftices  (hall  order  their  difeharge,, 
and  fignify  the  fame  in  writing  under  their  own  hands  and 
feals  ;  and,  if  any  fervant  or  officer  in  fuch  afylum  (hall,  by 
negleft  or  connivance,  permit  fuch  perfon  fo  efcape  and 
to  beat  large,  without  fuch  order,  he  (hall,  for  every  fuch 
offence,  forfeit  not  exceeding  iol.  nor  lefs  than  40s.  In 
all  cafes,  where  by  virtue  of  the  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c. 
94,  any  perfon  (hall  be  kept  in  cuftody,  it  (hall  be  law  ful  for 
any  two  juftices  of  the  county  where  fuch  perfon  (hall  be 
fo  kept,  to  afeertain,  by  the  beft  legal  evidence  that  can 
be  procured  under  the  circumftances  of  perfonal  legal  dis¬ 
ability  of  fuch  lunatic,  the  place  of  the  laft  legal  fettle¬ 
ment,  and  the  circumftances  of  fuch  perfon  ;  and,  if  fuch 
perfon  is  not  poffeffed  of  fufficient  property  for  his  main¬ 
tenance,  to  make  order  upon  the  parifti  where  they  (hall  ad¬ 
judge  him  to  be  legally  fettled  to  pay  fuch  weekly  fum  for 
Iiis  maintenance  in  fuch  place  of  cuftody  as  fuch  court 
or  his  ntajefty  (hall  appoint,  as  (hall  be  from  time  to  time 
direfted  and  fixed  upon  by  one  of  his  majefty’s  principal 
fecretaries  of  date;  and,  where  fuch  place  of  fettlement 
cannot  be  afeertained,  fuch  allowance  fliall  be  paid  by  the 
treafurer  of  the  county  where  fuch  perfon  (hall  have  been 
apprehended  ;  but,  if  it  (hall  appear  that  fuch  perfon  is 
poftefted  of  fufficient  property  as  aforefaid,  then  fuch  juf¬ 
tices  (hall  order  the  fame ;  to  be  applied  to  fatisfy  the  ex- 
penfe  and  maintenance  of  fuch  perfon,  in  the  manner  di¬ 
refted  by  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5. 

MA'DIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Molina,  in  his  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Chili ;  but  the  derivation  is  not  given.]  In  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia  ;  order  polygamia  fuper- 
flua  ;  natural  order  compofitte  difeoidese,  (corymbifene, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are— Common  calyx:  globofe, 
of  many  leaves  arranged  in  a  double  row,  carinated  ;  the 
eight  exterior  ones  acute,  and  longer,  approximating  into 
a  globe.  Corolla  :  compound,  radiated  ;  florets  of  the 
di(k  all  perfeft,  numerous,  tubular,  five-cleft;  thofe  of 
the  radius  female,  eight  in  number,  ligulate,  three-toothed. 
Stamina  (in  the  tubular  florets)  :  filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  (hort ;  antherae  cylindrical.  Piltillum  (in  the  tu¬ 
bular  florets)  :  germen  ovate-comprefled,  moft  acute  at  the 
bafe,  incurved  ;  ftyle  Ample  ;  ftigmas  two.  Pericarpium  : 
none,  except  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  :  folitary,  the 
(hape  of  the  germen.  Receptacle  naked  ;  down  none. 
— EJfential  Charatter.  Receptacle  naked  :  down  none  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  double,  the  outer  one  of  eight  or  ten  equal  leaves, 
longer  than  the  inner  one,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
leaves. 

Species.  1.  Madia  vifeofa :  leaves  feflile,  almoft  lanceolate, 
hairy:  flowers  axillary.  Stem  round,  fomewhat  corymbofe, 
branched,  more  than  two  feet  high,  covered  with  glandu¬ 
lar  hairs .  Leaves  fcattered,  feflile,  but  not  embracing  the 
!'em;  Angle  ribbed.  Flowers  yellow,  ftrong-feented,  on 
(hort  footiialks,  at  the  fummits  of  the  branches.  Seeds 
black  and  firming.  A  native  of  Chili.  It  flowered  in  the 
royal  gardens  of  the  Efcurial  in  Auguft  and  September 
1795- 

a.  Madia  fativa:  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  on  footftalks* 
Stem  hollow,  ereft,  round.  Flowers  on  (talks,  terminal. 
Native  of  Chili. 

3.  Madia  mellofa  :  leaves  embracing  the  Item,  lanceo¬ 
late,  hairy.  A  native  alfo  of  Chili.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
are  adopted  by  Wilklenow  from  Molina  .without  any  fur¬ 
ther  tlekrip'soit  than  is  now  given.  Civuuilie*  alfo  men-* 

tions 
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tions  them,  but  merely  to  fay  that  vifcofa  differs  from  them 
■both  in  having  fhort  roots,  and  feffile  leaves,  never  embrac¬ 
ing  the  ftem. 

MA'DIAH,  [Hebrew,]  A  man’s  name. 

MA'DIAN,  or  Mid'ian,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedsjas,  which  owes  its 
name  to  one  of  the  fons  of  Keturah,  and  was  deftroyed 
in  the  time  of  Abulfeda.  It  is  feated  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  Red  Sea,  which  at  this  place  is  not  more  than  too 
places  wide.  The  Arabs  call  it  Megar  el  Schmid,  of  the 
Grotto  of  Schuaid,  or  Jethro;  and  they  fuppofe  that  this 
is  the  place  where  Mofes  tended  his  father-in-law’s  flocks. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Modiana,  JLat.  2.8.  2.0.  N.  Ion.  38.  'to.  E. 
See  Midian.  .  „  ,  r 

MADIN'GA,  a  river  of  America,  in  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien,  which  runs  into  the  Spanifh  Main  in  lat.  9. 

N.  Ion.  78.  48.  E.  ;  .■ 

MAD'LY,  adv.  Without  undemanding;  funoufly  : 

He  wav’d  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain, 

Sought  godlike  worfhip  from  a  fervile  train.  Dryden. 

MAD'MAN,  f.  A  man  deprived  of  his  undemanding. 
-—He  who  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away  his  fword, 
loves  his  perfon  while  he  difarms  his  phrenzy.  South. 

MADMAN'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man,  and 
of  a  country. 

MAD'MAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chorafan  :  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Herat. 

MAD'MENAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MAD'NESS,  /.  Diftra&ion  ;  iofs  of  undemanding; 
perturbation  of  the  faculties.— There  are  degrees  of  mad- 
E£/tas  of  folly  ;  the  diforderly  jumbling  ideas  together,  in 
Jome  more,  fame  lefs.  Locke.— Fury  ;  vvildnefs  of  paffion  ; 
rage.— The  power  of  God  fets  bounds  to  the  raging  of 
the  fea,  and  reftrains  the  madne/s  of  the  people.  King  Charles. 

He  rav’d  with  all  the  madnefs  of  delpair. 

He  roar’d,  he  beat  his  breaft,  and  tore  his  hair.  Dryden. 

Mental  derangement,  or  infanity,  is  commonly  divided 
into  madnefs  and  melancholy,  mania  and  melancholia,  _  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Greeks;  yet  molt  nations 
have  adopted  peculiar  expre  (lions,  to  fignify  the  form  or 
degree  of  derangement  of  intelleflr  The  term  derange¬ 
ment ,  which  we  have  taken  immediately  from  the  French, 
and  which  means  out  of  rank  or  order,  is  metaphorically  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mind,  to  denote  that  its  ideas  are  out  of  the 
rank,  or  order,  generally  preferved  by  intelligent  beings. 
Delirium,  employed  by  the  Romans,  had  its  origin  from  the 
procefs  of  ploughing  ;  for,  when  the  oxen  deviated  from 
the  line  to  be  purfued,  they  were  faid  to  be  de  lira,  out  of 
the  track;  and  this  figure  was  transferred  to  the  devia¬ 
tions  of  the  human  intellect,  when  it  erred  from  the  efta- 
blifhed  courfe.  Infane,  infanus,  means  merely  unfound. 
The  Greek  y.a.iw  was  probably  from  their  verb  peuvopxt, 
I  rage;  from  black,  and  bile; 

black  bile  being  fuppofed  the  caule  of  this  dileafe.  The 
fuppofed  regulation  of  the  intellect,  in  certain  ftates,  by 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  has  produced  the  term  lunatic  ; 
which  word  ftill  prevails  in  all  legal  proceedings  relative 
ta  the  infane.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  in  madnefs  the 
mind  was  broken  into  fragments,  has  given  rife  to  the 
terms  crazy  ( ecrafe ,  Fr.)  cracked,  or  f hatter- brained.  The 
word  mad  has  been  derived  by  Mr.  Haftam  from  the  Go¬ 
thic  mod,  which  fignifies  rage.  He  obferves,  “  It  is  true, 
we  have  now  converted  the  0  into  a,  and  write  the  word 
mad  ;  but  mod  was  anciently  employed.”  Of  the  fimila- 
rity  between  violent  anger  and  madnefs,  the  obfervation 
has  been  general.  Cicero  fays,  “  An  eft  quicquam  fimi- 
lius  infanite  quam  ira  ?  quam  bene  Ennius  initium  dirk 
iafanix.”  Dr.  Beddoes  obferves,  that  “  mad  is  one 
of  thofe  words  which  means  almoft  every  thing  and  no¬ 
thing.  At  firft,  it  was,  I  imagine,  applied  to  the  trans¬ 
ports  of  rage ;  and,  when  men  werf  civilized  enough  to  be 
capable  of  infanity,  their  infanity,  I  prefume,  mult  have 
been  of  the  frantic  fort ;  becaufe,  in  the  untutored,  intenfe 
feeling?. feem- regularly*  to  carry- a  boifterotu  expreflron,”. 
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Under  the  article  Insanity,  vol.  xi.  we  have  detailed 
the  general  fymptoms  of  theapproaches  of  that  dreadful 
diforder,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Haflam’s  Obfervations  on  Mad¬ 
nefs  and  Melancholy.  But  thebe  fymptoms  have  been  va- 
rioufly  related  by  different  writers.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Monro,  in  a  pointed  and  elegant  reply  to  Dr.  Battle's 
Treatife  on  Madnefs,  has  remarked,  that  “  high  fpirits,  as 
they  are  generally  termed,  are  the  firft  fymptoms  of  this 
kind  of  diforder;  thefe  excite  a  man  to  take  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine  than  ufual;  (for  thofe  who  have  fallen  under 
my  obfervation,  in  this  particular,  have  been  naturally 
very  fober  ;)  and  the  perfon  thus  affected,  from  being  ab- 
ftemious,  referved,  and  modeft,  (hall  become  quite  the  con¬ 
trary;  drink  freely,  talk  boldly,  obfeenely,  fwear,  fit  up 
till  midnight,  deep  little,  rife  fuddenly  from  bed,  go  out 
a  hunting,  return  again  immediately,  fet  all  his  fervants 
to  work,  and  employ  five  times  the  number  that  is  necefi- 
fary  ;  in  fhort,  every  thing  he  fays  or  does  betrays  the  mo  it 
violent  agitation  of  mind,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
correfl;  and  yet  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  his  hurry  he  will'  not 
mifplace  one  word,  or  give  the  lea  ft  reafon  for  any  one  to 
think  he  imagines  things  to  ^xift  that  really  do  not,  or  that 
they  appear  to  him  different  from  what  they  do  to  other 
people.  They  who  fee  him  but  feldom,  admire  his  viva¬ 
city,  are  pleafed  with  his  faliies  of  wit,  and  the  fagacity  of  ' 
his  remarks;  nay,  his  own  family  are  with  difficulty  per-- 
fnaded  to  take  proper  care  of  him,  until  it  becomes  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his  health 
and  fortune.” 

The  following  is  a  cafe  in  point. — A  gentleman- 
farmer  was  brought  to  a  houfe  for  the  reception  of  luna¬ 
tics,  his  friends  grounding  the  neceflity  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  on  his  conducting  his  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
mult  foon  bring  him  to  ruin.  On  fpeaking  to  the  patient, 
he  faid,  if  his  friends  could  date  any  circumftance  which 
he  could  not  defend  on  principles  of  reafon  and  equity, 
he  would  confent  to  be  confined  for  the  reft  of  his  days. 
He  was  then  afked.  Do  you  not  give  more  wages  than  ■ 
other  farmers  ?  Yes.— Why  do  you  ?  Becaufe  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  ftanding  wages  of  labourers  is  much  too" 
fmall ;  and  the  neighbouring  farmers  agree  with  me  in 
that  opinion,  but  have  not  integrity  enough  to  follow  my 
example,  although  they  know  their  labourers  to  be  almoit 
ftarving.- — But  have  you  not  had  it  dearly  demonftrated 
to  you,  that  this  proceeding  muft  terminate  in  your  ruin  ? 
Yes,  but  a  queftion  in  my  turn  ;  Am  I  to  be  deemed  a 
madman  becaufe  I  will  not  fave  myfelf  from  ruin  by  ftarv¬ 
ing  a  number  of  my  fellow-creatures? — Well,  but  your 
friends  fay,  that  you  have  thoughts  of  leavingryour  farm 
to  your  fervants,  and  to  make  a  tour  over  Scotland,  fet- 
ting  out  with  only  a  crown  in  your  pocket.  Is  that  a  ra¬ 
tional  intention  ?  Yes :  I  have  certainly  a  right  to  make 
what  tour  I  pleafe  t  it  will  be  a  more  rational  tour  than  ' 
your  fparks  of  quality  make,  for  I  go  So  inform  myfelf  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  I  pais  through!-— But  you ' 
leave  your  farm  to  the  mercy  of  your  fervants.  So  do 
other  farmers,  and  more  madly  than  I  (hould,  fince,  by  ‘ 
my  generality,  I  have  a  (lured  myfelf  of  the  fidelity  of  my 
fervants. — But  was  it  not  madnefs  to  think  of  fetting  out- 
on  this  excurfion,  with  only  a  crown  in  your  pocket  ? 
Sol  extravagant  generality  is  firft  brought  as  a  proof  of 
my  madnefs;  and,  this  failing,  you  mean  to  prove  it  by 
my  parfimony.  But  I  can  explain  this  part  of  my  con- 
duff  alfo.  I  know  I  injure  myfelf  by  the  wages  I  pay,  , 
and  therefore  I  judge  I  can  fpare  but  little  for  myfelf — 
fo  much  for  my  parfimony. — But  how  is  this  crown  to 
carry  you  through  ?  Thus  :  I  (hall  take  one  of  my  horfes 
for  the  firft  thirty  miles,  and  then  travel  on  foot  the  next 
twenty;  and  thus,  with  care,  my  five  (hillings  will  carry 
me  fifty  miles  from  home.  Now  the  objeft  or  my  jour¬ 
ney  i&  agricultural  knowledge,  and  my  wi(h  is  to  obtain 
it  as  cheap  as  I  can  ;  therefore  I  will  hire  myfelf  as  a  la¬ 
bourer  until  I  have  got  five  (hillings  more,  and  then  let ' 
off  again.  I  have  got  fuch  recommendations  as  will  in- 
fure  me  employ  and  extra  wages.  In  this  manner  I  ffiaii  ‘ 
jfe-  ptriOMQt--. 
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perform  my  tour;  and  get,  perhaps,  as  much  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge'  as  will  enable  me  to  pay  my  men  their  due  without 
incurring  ruin. — Staggered  by  the  acutenefs  of  the’fe  an- 
fwers,  the  medical  gentleman- was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  fign  the  certificate  of  his  lunacy  ;  and,  at  laft,  did  it 
with  that  want  of  ftrong  conviction  which  left  it  a  burden 
on  his  mind.  In  a  little  time  all  doubts  however  were 
removed  ;  the  man  threw  himfelf  over  the  balluftrades  of  a 
ftaircafe,  although  with  but  little  injury.  On  being  afked 
what  induced  him  to  do  this,  he  faid,  that  he  long  had  it 
in  intention,  and  had  only  waited  for  God’s  confent  : 
that  he,  that  morning,  had  put  a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
frame  of  the  window,  to  afcertain  whether  his  intention 
was  approved.  If  the  paper  blew  outwards,  he  was  to 
infer  he  had  permifiion  ;  and,  if  inwards,  not.  Well,  he 
was  afkecf,  did  it  blow  outwards  ?  No,  he  anfwered,  it 
remained  where  I  placed  it,  from  which  I  concluded  the 
anfwer  was,  I  might  do  which  I  liked,  and  therefore  I 
threw  rnyfelf  down  flairs. — Let  it  be  considered,  that  if,  in 
the  firft  infiance,  the  medical  man  had  refufed  to  certify 
this  man  to  be  mad,  and  any  ferious  mifchief  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  heavieft  reproaches  would  have  been  heaped 
on  him  ;  and  a  difinterefied  opinion,  delivered  according 
to  the  befi  of  his  judgment,  might  have  ferioufly  hurt  his 
profeffional  character.  Parhinfon's  Obfervations  on  the  A£l 
for  regulating  Madhou/es. 

MADNE'TI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Bangalore. 

MAD'NING-MONEY.  Old  Roman  coins, found  about 
Dunllable,  are  fo  called  by  the  country  people  ;  and  have 
their  name  from  Magintum,  ufed  by  the  emperor  Anto¬ 
ninus,  in  his  Itinerary,  for  Dunftable. 

MADODEN'QUICK,  a  river  of  New  Brunfwick,  which 
runs  into. the  St.  John  in  lat.  46.  19.  N.  Ion.  67.  34.  W. 

MA'DOLAND,  a  town  of  Kentaoon  ;  five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Kerigar. 

MADOMGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Bahar. 

MA'DON,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Vofges, 
and  runs  into  the  Mofelle  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Toul. 

MA'DON,  a  city  of  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Jobab,  king 
of  Madon,  confederated  with  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and 
others,  againft  Jofliua;  but  was  taken  and  killed,  and  his 
city  dellroyed.  The  fituation  of  Madon  is  unknown: 
it  is  mentioned  only  in  Jofh.  xi.  i.  and  xii.  19.  Calmet 
thinks  the  true  reading  would  be  Maron,  inftead  of  Ma¬ 
don  ;  as  there  is  a  place  called  Maronia,  in  Syria,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Antioch,  north  of  Mount  Libanus ;  and 
lie  obferves,  that  the  Hebrew  really  has  Meron,  or  Meroon, 
in  the  latter  paflage,  Jofli.  ii.  19.  Add  to  this  the  great 
iimilarity  between  the  letters  T  and  ”)  ;  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  probable  that  the  original  word  was  Maron,  or 
Meron,  in  both  places, 

MADO'NA,  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  :  five 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Nyfari.  Lat.  36.  31,  N.  Ion.  26.49.  E. 

MADO'NA  di  SCO'PIA,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coalt  of 
the  ifland  of  Zante  :  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zante. 

MADO'NIA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Mazara  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Palermo,  and  thirty 
north-north-eaft  of  Girgenti. 

MADON'NA,  [Italian.]  A  name  generally  given  to 
pictures  of  the  virgin  Mary. — Madonna,  Titian.  Madonna, 
Schidoni.  Catalogue  of  Pidures  in  Devonfiire-houfe. — [Ufed 
by  Shakefpeare  for]  Madam. — Two  faults,  Madonna,  that 
drink  and  good  counfel  will  amend.  Twelfth  Night. 

MADONNI'NA,y.  A  filver  coin  of  Genoa,  of  which 
there  are  the  double,  Angle,  and  half,  at  40,  20,  and  10, 
foldi.  The  double  madonnina  (the  Angle  and  half  piece 
being  in  proportion)  weighs  5  dwt.  195  gr.  contains,  in 
pure  filver,  116-2  grains,  and  its  value  is  is.  4jd.  fterling. 
The  impreflion  is  a  whole-length  figure  of  the  virgin 
ftanding,  with  her  head  encircled  by  ltars  :  legend,  sub 
tuum  presidium,  (Under  thy  protection,)  with  the 
date;  and  round  the  figure,  ne  derelino.  nos,  (Do  not 
forfake  us:)  reverfe,  arms  of  Genoa j  legend,  dux  et 
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cub.  reip.  cenu.  (Doge  and  governor  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa.) 

MADOO',  a  fmail  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sen, 
Lat.  7.31  S.  ,lon.  1-22. 18.  E, 

MADOOSAR'RY,  or  Madoogarv,  a  town  of  Hin¬ 
dooftan,  in  Coimbetore  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Coimbetore. 

MADOO'R,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in  the 
Myfore,  about  twenty  miles  north-north- weft  of  Sera,  and 
runs  into  the  Cauvery  thirty-fix  miles  below  Seringapatam. 

MADOOSAN'D,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Rohilcund. 

MADO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  eight 
miles  north  of  Seringapatam. 

MADRAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Boglipour. 

MADRAS',  or  Foft  St.  George,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  China-patam,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  dole  to  the  margin  of  the  fea.  It  was  about 
the  year  1620  that  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  company  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  the  king  of  Golconda  to  fettle  at  Madras- 
patan,  where  they  were  permitted  to  build  the  fort  called 
St.  George  ;  which  place  has  ever  fince  been  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  faCtory  for  their  trade  to  all  parts  eaft  of 
Cape  Comorin.  Others  fay,  that  Madras  was  fettled  by 
the  Englilh  about  the  year  1640  ;  and  it  isalfo  faid,  that 
the  town  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  order  of 
the  Eaft-India  company,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  fir 
William  Langhorne.  As  he  placed  it  in  the  midlt  of  a‘ 
Tandy  defert,  altogether  dry,  and  where  there  was  no  wa¬ 
ter  fit  for  drinking,  except  what  was  fetched  from  the 
diftance  of  more  than  a  mile,  people  were  curious  to  know 
what  reafons  could  have  induced  him  to  make  fo  bad  a 
choice.  His  friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw; 
thither  all  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has  actually 
been  the  confequence;  while  his  enemies  imputed  it  to  a 
defire  of  continuing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  miftrefs  he 
had  in  that  Portuguefe  colony.  In  the  rainy  feafon,  the ' 
fea  threatens  deftruction  on  one  fide,  while  the  river,  me¬ 
nacing  an  inundation,  is  no  lefs  terrifying  01/the  other* 
From  April  to  September  the  fun’s  heat  is  fcorching  ;  and, 
if  it  were  not  mitigated  by  the  lea-breezes,  the  place 
would  not  be  habitable.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  the  . 
foil  is  fo  dry  and  Tandy,  that  it  does  not  produce  a  Tingle 
blade  of  grafs  fpontaneoufly,  nor  any  corn  without  great 
labour  of  culture.  The  roots,  herbage,  and  vegetables,: 
confumed  in  this  place,  are  brought  from  a  conliderable 
diftance.  It  is  ftiil  a  more  unfavourable  circumltance, 
regarding  the  place  in  a  commercial  view,  that,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  other  European  fettlements  on  this  coaft, 
Madras  has  no  port  for  Ihipping  ;  the  coaft  forming  nearly 
a  ftraight  line  ;  and  it  is  alfo  incommoded  with  a  high  . 
and  dangerous  furf  that  breaks  upon  it,  and  induces  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  the  boats  of  the  country  for  the  purpofe 
of  landing.  Thefe  are  of  a  Angular  conftruftion,  being 
formed  without  ribs  or  keel,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  hav¬ 
ing  their  planks  fewed  together;  iron  being  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  throughout  the  whole  fabric.  By  this  conftruc- , 
tion  they  are  rendered  flexible  enough  to  elude  the  effefts 
of  the  violent  Ihocks  which  they  receive  by  the  dalhing 
of  the  waves  or  furf  on  the  beach  ;  and  which  either  overfets 
or  breaks  to  pieces  a  boat  of  European  conftruflion.  No 
port  for  large  veffels  occurs  between  Trincomalee  and  the 
Ganges,  that  is,  in  an  extent  of  fifteen  degrees;  fo  that 
the  comparative  proximity  of  the  former  to  Madras  and 
Pondicherry  renders  it  a  capital  object,  both  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  French.  Neverthelefs,  Madras  has  been  reckoned 
among  the  richeft  ports  in  India.  Notwithllanding  local 
difad  vantages,  the  company  find  it  convenient  in  other 
relpe&s,  elpecially  as  to  their  trade  in  calicoes,  chintzes, 
and  muflins,  diamonds,  &c.  and  in  putting  off  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  wares  moft  (ought  after  there,  vjz.  (lockings,  ha- 
berdalhery,  gold  and  lilver  lace,  looking-glaffes,  drinking- 
glaffes,  lead,  wines, .cider,  cheefe,  hats,  fluffs,  ribbons,  &c. 
The  fort  of  St.  George  defends  this  (ettlement.  It  is 
fituated  fo  near  the  fea,  that  a  hurricane,  which  happened 
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In  1805,  fo  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  fnore,  that 
the  water-gate,  which  had  before  been  at  fotne  diftance 
from  the  beach,  was  walked  by  the  furf.  A  canal  has 
been  cut  from  Fort  George  to  Pulicat,  about  lixteen  miles 
to  the  northward,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  are 
fupplied  with  charcoal  and  other  neceflaries. 

Madras  is  divided  into  the  White  Town  and  the  Black 
Town.  The  firft  of  thefe,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Fort  St.  George,  is  inhabited  only  by  the  Englilli.  The 
fort  lies  north-north-eall  and  fouth-fouth-welt,  in  the 
middle  of  the  White  or  Engliffi  Town.  It  is  a  regular 
fquare,  ab.out  one  hundred  yards  on  each  fide.  The  White 
Town  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as 
much  in  breadth.  North  of  the  fort  are  three  ltraight 
ftreets,  and  on  the  fouth  an  equal  number.  The  houfes 
are  flat-roofed,  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  a  plafter 
made  of  fea-fhells,  which  no  rain  can  penetrate.  The 
walls  are  thick,  and  rooms  lofty ;  but  few  of  them  ex¬ 
ceed  one  floor,  though  Come  are  railed  a  floor  above  the 
ground.  Oppofite  to  the  weft  gate  of  the  fort  is  a  bar¬ 
rack,  for  lodging  the  company’s  foldiers  when  off  guard; 
and  adjoining  to  this  a  very  convenient  hofpital.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  barrack  is  a  mint,  where  the  company 
coin  gold  and  filver.  There  is  a  town-houfe,  where  the 
magistrates  aflemble,  and  in  which  courts  of  juftice  are 
held.  The  whole  is  encompafled  with  a  ftrong  wall  of  the 
lame  ftone  with  that  ufed  for  building  the  fort.  This  is 
defended  by  batteries,  baftions,  half-moons,  and  flankers; 
the  whole  being  mounted  with  about  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  three  mortars,  including  the  guns  on  the 
outworks,  befides  field-pieces.  Round  it,  on  the  weft  fide, 
is  the  river,  by  which  and  a  battery  it  is  defended.  South 
of  the  White  Town  is  a  little  fubur'o,  the  refidence  of  the 
black  watermen,  who  are  its  foie  occupants.  This  con- 
fifls  of  little  low  thatched  cottages;  and  beyond  it  is  an 
outguard  of  blacks,  to  give  notice  of  any  danger.  Indeed 
it  cannot  be  well  attacked,  except  on  the  fouth  and  north 
fides;  for,. towards  the  fea,  the  (well  and  furges  area  per¬ 
fect  fecurity.  Madras  is  now,  perhaps,  fays  major  Ren- 
nell,  one  of  the  bed  fortreffes  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation  ;  and,  although  not  fo  regular  a  defign  as  Fort 
William  in  Bengal,  yet,  from  the  greater  facility  of  re¬ 
lieving  it  by  fea,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  ground, 
which  leave  the  enemy  lefs  choice  in  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  attacks,  it  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  deemed 
at  lead  equal  to  it. 

The  naval  hofpital  is  a  large  and  handfome  building, 
with  an  excellent  garden.  On  the  top  is  a  large  platform, 
where  convalefcents  take  exercife  and  enjoy  frefli  air,  with 
the  view  over  all  Madras,  to  the  (hipping  in  the  roads. 
There  is  a  rope- walk  attached  to  the  hofpital ;  but  it 
■wants  air,  and  is  rather  (hort;  it  however  furnifhes  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  invalids.  The  garden,  which  Dr.  Anderfon 
planted  as  a  botanical  garden,  af  a  vaft  expenfe,  is  now  in 
a  fad  ftate  of  ruin.  Here  is  a  kind  of  palm,  from  which 
an  excellent  fago  is  made:  it  is  alfo  valuable  on  account 
of  the  black  fibres  furrounding  the  trunk  at  the  infertion 
of  the  leaves,  which  afford  a  cordage  for  (hips,  faid  to  be 
Stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  made  from  any  other 
vegetable  fubftance.  Alfo  the  nopaul,  a  kind  of  prickly 
pear,  on  a  fpecies  of  which  the  cochineal  infeft  lives,  and 
which  is  now  cultivated  in  Madras  as  an  efculent  vege¬ 
table  :  it  was  brought  here  merely  as  a  curious  exotic,  but 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Anderfon  to  be  a  valuable  anti- 
fcorbutic,  and  has  fince  been  ufed  in  all  men-of-war  on 
the  Indian  ftation,  which  are  now  almoft  free  from  that 
dreadful  malady  the  fcurvy  :  the  nopaul  keeps  frefli,  and 
even  continues  to  vegetate,  long  after  it  is  gathered  ;  it 
makes  an  excellent  pickle,  which  is  now  iffued  to  the  (hips 
of  war. 

The  language  fpoken  at  Madras  by  the  natives  is  the 
Talinga,  here  called  Malabars.  The  men-fervants  are  all 
Hindoos;  but  the  women  are  moftly  Portuguefe.  The 
palankeen-bearers  are  called  bho'is,  and  are  remarkable  for 
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ftrength  and  fwiftnefs  :  they  have  a  peculiar  fong,  or  cry, 
with  which  they  amufe  themfelves  on  a  journey  ;  at  firft 
it  founds  like  the  expreffion  of  pain  and  wearinefs,  but  k 
prefently  breaks  out  into  founds  of  exultation.  We  do 
not  meet  with  any  banians  at  Madras,  but  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hawkers  who  refenible  the  borahs.  We  often  fee  na¬ 
tives  of  Pondicherry,  French  converts,  going  about  with 
boxes  of  lace  and  artificial  flowers,  made  chiefly  by  the 
ladies  of  the  decayed  French  families  in  that  fettlement. 
There  is  fometliing  in  the  gaiety  in  the  French  character 
that  communicates  itfelf  to  all  around.  You  may  fee  a 
black  man,  from  Pondicherry,  handle  a  lace,  a  flower,  a 
ribbon,  with  all  the  air  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  in  his 
rags  (how  more  politenefs  and  gallantry  than  half  our 
Madras  civil  fervants  are  poffeffed  of.  Befides  thefe  French 
pedlars,  there  are  a  fet  of  Mahometans,  who  go  about 
felling  mocoa  (tones,  petrified  tamarind- wood,  garnets,  co¬ 
ral,  mock  amber,  and  a  variety  of  other  trinkets;  and  who 
are,  in  their  way,  as  amufing  as  the  Frenchmen. 

The  manner  of  living  among  the  Englifii  at  Madras  has 
a  great  deal  more  of  external  elegance  than  at  Bombay. 
The  Pantheon  contains,  befides  a  ball-room,  a  very  prettv 
theatre,  card-rooms,  and  virandas.  During  the  cold  feafon 
there  are  monthly  alfemblies,  with  occafional  balls  all  the 
year,  which  are  very  well  conduced.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
handfome  building  ;  it  is  ufed  alfo  as  a  free-mafons’  lodge 
of  modern  mafons,  among  whom  almoft  every  man  in  the 
army  and  navy  who  vifits  Madras  enrols  himfelf.  The. 
only  other  public  place  at  Madras  is  the  Mount  Road, 
leading  from  Fort  George  to  St.  Thomas’s  Mount.  It  is  as 
fmooth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  planted  on  each  fide  with 
banian  and  yellow  tulip-trees.  About  five  miles  from  the 
fort,  on  this  road,  (lands  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
lord  Cornwallis.  It  coft  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  but 
is  not  remarkable  for  good  tafte.  It  is  the  faffiion  for  all 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Madras  to  repair,  in  their 
gayeft  equipages,  to  the  Mount  Road,  and,  after  driving 
furiouflyalong,  they  loiter  round  and  round  the  cenotaph 
for  an  hour,  partly  for  exercife,  and  partly  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  flirting  and  difplaying  their  fine  clothes  ;  after 
which  they  go  home,  to  meet  again  every  day  in  the  year. 
But  the  greateft  lounge  at  Madras  is  during  the  vifitinp- 
hours,  from  nine  o’clock  till  eleven,  when  the  young  men 
go  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  retail  the  news,  a(k  commiffions 
to  town  for  the  ladies,  Sec.  Sec.  When  all  the  vifitors 
who  have  any  bufinefs  are  gone  to  their  offices,  another 
troop  of  idlers  appears,  dill  more  frivolous  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  remains  till  tiffin,  at  two  o’clock,  when  the  real 
dinner  is  eaten,  and  wines  and  ftrong  beer  from  England 
are  freely  drunk.  The  ladies  then  retire,  and  for  the  moft 
part  undrefs,  and  lie  down  with  a  novel  in  their  hands, 
over  which  they  generally  deep.  About  five  o’clock  the 
mailer  of  the  family  returns  from  his  office ;  the  lady 
dreffes  herfelf  for  the  Mount  Road  5  returns,  dreffes,  dines, 
and  goes  from  table  to  bed,  unlefs  there  be  a  ball,  when 
(he  drefles  again,  and  dances  all  night;  and  this,  fays 
Mrs.  Graham,  is  a  fair,  very  fair,  account  o£  the  ufual 
life  of  a  Madras  lady. 

The  Black  Town,  more  particularly  called  Madras,  and 
fometimes  the  petah,  was  formerly  quite  open  ;  but,  fince 
the  year  1767,  it  has  been  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall, 
and  a  ditch  full  of  water.  The  wall  is  of  brick,  feventeen 
feet  thick,  with  baftions  at  proper  diftances.  On  the  weft 
is  a  river,  and  on  the  eaft  the  fea;  north  is  a  canal. cut 
from  the  river  to  the  fea,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a 
moat  on  that  fide.  The  town  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  might  be  reckoned  a  ftrong  place,  with 
a  garrifon  proportioned  to  it;  and  attention  lias  lately 
been  given  to  this,  circumftance,  fo  that  it  neither  wants 
men,  nor  (tores  and  provifions,  for  its  fecurity  and  de- 
fence.  The  town  is  inhabited  by  Gsntoos,  Mahometans, 
and  Indian  Chriftians,  i.  e.  Armenians  and  Portuguefe, 
and  alfo  a  number  of  Jews.  The  ftreets  of  the  Black 
Town  are  wide*  and  flieltered  with  trees  from  the  fun’s 
U  heat, . 
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heat.  Some  of  the  houfes  are  of  brick ;  the  others  are 
mean  cottages.  The  abbe  Raynal  reckons  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Madras  at  300,000. 

The  town  is  in  general  very  populous,  each  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  containing  a  family  of  feven,  eight,  or  nine,  perfons  ; 
and  yet,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  mean  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  place  abounds  with  wealth.  The  bazar,  or  mar¬ 
ket,  is  every  day  crowded,  and  exchanges  of  property  are 
made  to  a  great  amount,  which  they  transfer  with  as  much 
facility  as  it  is  done  on  the  Exchange  of  London.  In  the 
Black  Town  is  an  Armenian  church,  with  feveral  little 
pagodas  or  Indian  temples,  to  which  belong  a  number  of 
pvielts  and  female  chorifters.  From  the  beginning  of 
March  1777  to  the  end  of  February  1778,  the  temperature 
of  this  coalt  was  upon  a  mean  8i°;  the  greatest  heat  was 
1020,  the  lead  64°.  Lat.  13.  5.  N.  Ion.  80.  25.  E. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  fays  Maria  Graham,  “  any  thing 
■more  (hiking  than  the  firlt  approach  to  Madras.  The  low 
flat  fandy  fliore  extending  for  miles  to  the  north  and  fouth, 
for  the  few  hills  there  are  appear  far  inland,  feems  to  pro- 
mife  nothing  but  barren  nakednefs,  when,  on  arriving  in 
the  roads,  the  town  and  fort  are  like  a  vifion  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  beach  is  crowded  with  people  of  all  colours, 
■who re  bufy  motions  at  that  diftance  make  the  earth  itfelf 
feem  alive.  The  public  offices  and  ttorehoufes,  which  line 
the  beach,  are  fine  buildings,  with  colonnades  to  the  up¬ 
per  dories,  fupported  by  rudic  bales  arched,  all  of  the  fine 
Madras  chunam,  fmooth,  hard,  and  polilhed  as  marble. 
At  a  (hort  didance,  Fort  St.  George,  with  its  lines  and 
badions,  the  government-houfe  and  gardens,  backed  by 
St.  Thomas’s  Mount,  form  an  intereding  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  while  here  and  there,  in  the  diftance,  minarets  and 
pagodas  are  feen  rifing  from  among  the  gardens.”  Mount 
St.  Thomas  is,  however,  about  ten  miles  from  Madras  :  it 
3s  the  place  of  retreat  of  the  mod  opulent  inhabitants  of 
Madras  from  the  heats  and  other  inconveniences  of  fitua- 
tion.  On  the  fummit  is  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  catho¬ 
lics,  accedible  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-feven  deps,  and 
dedicated  to  this  great  apodle  ;  but  his  miracles  have  long 
fince  ceafed.  The  air  about  this  mount  is  peculiarly 
wholefome  and  redorative  5  it  is  edeemed  the  Montpellier 
of  India.  Invalids  who  have  laboured  under  the  dread¬ 
ful  intermittents  of  Bengal,  and  through  weaknefs  been 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  this  place  from  Madras,  have,  in 
a  few  days,  recovered  drength  fufficient  to  walk  to  the 
top  without  any  adidance.  Thefe  country  feats  are  com¬ 
monly  called  gar  den- houfes  :  they  are  generally  of  only  one 
dory;  they  are  of  a  pretty  dyle  of  architect ure,  having 
their  porticos  and  virandas  fupported  by  pillars  of  chu¬ 
nam  5  the  walls  are  of  the  fame  material,  either  white  or 
coloured,  and  the  floors  are  covered  with  ratan  mats,  fo 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  be  more  cool.  The  houfes  are 
ufually  furrounded  by  a  field  or  compound ,  with  a  few  trees 
and  flirubs ;  but  it  is  with  incredible  pains  that  flowers  or 
fruits  are  raifed.  During  the  hot  winds,  tats  (a  kind  of 
mat),  made  of  the  root  of  the  cufa-grafs,  which  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  are  placed  againfl  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  condantly  watered,  fo  that,  as  the  air  blows  through 
them,  it  fpreads  a>n  agreeable  feent  and  frefhnefs  through 
the  houfe. 

The  company’s  lands,  or  jaghire,  extend  from  Madras 
to  the  Pulicat  lake,  northward  ;  and  to  Alemparve,  fouth- 
wards  ;  and  weltward,  beyond  Conjeveram;  that  is,  about 
1 08  Britilh  miles  along  fliore,  and  forty-feven  inland  in 
the  wideft  part.  This  jaghire  is  underftood  to  be  held  in 
perpetuity.  It  contains  about  2440  fquare  miles,  and  its 
revenue  is  reckoned  at  about  150,0001.  per  annum. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  jaghire  of  Madras  ftands  Puli¬ 
cat,  a  fmall  Dutch  fettlement,  feated  on  the  fouthern  end 
of  the  narrow  beach  or  land  which  feparates  the  lake  of 
the  fame  name  from  the  fea,  like  that  of  the  Chefil-bank, 
near  Weymouth,  in  our  ifland;  it  is  thirty-three  miles 
long  and  eleven  broad,  and  has  on  it  feveral  iflands.  The 
difeharges  to  the  fea  are  very  fmall,  like  the  mouths  of  To 
many  rivers ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  lake  was 
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originally  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  fea  on  fire 
low  lands.  Much  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  covered 
with  vaft  forelts  of  bamboos.  Into  the  weitern  fide  of  the 
lake  falls  a  fmall  namelels  river,  not  worthy  of  mention, 
did  it  not  lead  to  the  famous  pagoda  Tripetti,  the  molt 
celebrated  in  the  Deccan,  feated  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  feaft  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  is 
annually  celebrated  in  September;  and  the  offerings  made 
by  the  concoUrfe  of  pilgrims  is  fo  great,  that  the  brahmins 
pay  to  government  an  annual  revenue  of  fixty  thoufahd 
pagodas,  which  the  nabob  of  Arcot  alfigned  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  as  a  reimburfement  of  part  of  the  expenfes  of  the  war. 
The. land  from  Madras  bends  with  a  flight  curvature  for 
a  confiderable  way,  and  then  finifhes  in  a  fickle-form, 
with  its  point  at  the  Kiflina  headland,  pofiibly  the  Palura 
proniontorium  of  Ptolemy.  Pennant's  Hindoo/} an.  Maria  Gra¬ 
ham's  Journal  of  a  Rfdence  in  India.  Rennell's  Memoir.  Gib- 
fon’s  Geography,  vol.  i. 

MA'DRE  DE  DI'OS,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coalt  of  Patagonia,  180  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Lat.  51.  S.  Ion.  77.  46.  W. 

MA'DRE  DE  PO'PA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in. 
the  government  of  New  Grenada,  with  a  celebrated  con¬ 
vent.  The  pilgrims  of  South  America  refort  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  this  religious  foundation,  which  is  there  in  almofl 
as  great  reputation  as  the  Santa  Cafa,  or  holy  houfe  of 
Loretto,  is  in  Europe  ;  great  numbers  of  miracles  being 
Laid  to  have  been  wrought  here  by  the  holy  virgin  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Spanilh  fleets  and  their  failors,  who  are  there¬ 
fore  very  liberal  in  their  donations  at  her  flirine  :  fifty 
miles  eaft  of  Carthagena. 

MADREP'OR A,  f  the  Madrepore,  or  White  Co¬ 
ral  ;  in  helminthology,  a  genus  of  zoophytes,  or  pland- 
like  worms.  Generic  characters — The  animal  refembles  a 
medufa  ;  the  coral,  or  (hell,  is  lamellate,  with  Itar-lhaped 
cavities. 

The  madrepore  is  an  animal  fometimes  Angle,  fome- 
times  fending  forth  its  progeny  in  the  form  of  branches. 
The  ftem  or  mafs  is  of  a  ftony  nature,  (coral,)  often  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  plant,  full  of  cells,  which  are  either 
on  the  top  or  on  the  furface,  and  end  in  lamellated  cavi¬ 
ties,  to  which  their  polype-like  animals  belong. 

Imperatus  was  the  firlt  who  had  any  idea  of  the  madre- 
porae  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  this  hint  he  took 
from  the  oblervations  he  had  made  at  feveral  times  on 
the  Madrepora  ramea,  or  great  branched  cinnamon- coral, 
which  at  length  fully  confirmed  his  opinion.  Rumphius 
deferibes  the  animal  of  the  Fungus  faxeus,  or  Madrepora 
fungites  Linn,  fo  diltinCtly,  that  there  remains  no  doubt 
but  that  he  faw  it  very  clearly.  He  fays,  while  it  is  alive 
in  the  fea,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  vifeid  matter,  like 
ftarc-h  ;  that  the  more  elevated  folds  or  plaits  have  borders 
like  the  denticulated  edges  of  needlework-lace  ;  that  thefe 
are  covered  with  innumerable  oblong  veficles,  formed  of 
the  fame  gelatinous  fubltance,  which  appear  alive  under 
water,  and  may  be  obferved  to  move  like  an  infeCt;  that, 
as  foon  as  the  coral  was  taken  out  of  the  fea,  and  expofed 
to  the  air,  all  the  mucous  part,  with  the  little  veficles, 
flirunk  in  between  the  ereCt  little  plates,  or  lamellae,  and 
difappeared  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  like  the  Medufe,  or 
fea-jellies,  melted  away,  leaving  behind  them  a  dilagreei- 
ble  fetid  fmell ;  hence  it  is  clear  that  he,  before  any  of 
the  late  difeoveries,  was  acquainted  with  the  animal  na¬ 
ture  of  the  madrepores.  Befides,  he  has  plainly  told  us, 
that  not  only  the  feveral  corals  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  but  al/o 
all  the  other  zoophytes  there,  when  they  are  frefli,  are 
poflefled  by  a  gelatinous  animal  of  a  fifliy  nature.  Dr. 
Donati  firlt  clearly  explained  the  nature  and  formation  of 
one  of  the  genus  of  madrepores  by  deferibing  and  deli¬ 
neating  the  animal,  as  we  find  it  in  Fhil.  Tran!,  vol.  xlvn. 
p.  105.  tab.  4.  The  following  is  the  fubltance  of  his 
communication.  Its  feet  are  numerous,  and  terminate 
externally  in  two  conical  productions,  which,  being  placed 
on  each  fide  of  every  one  of  the  lamellee  that  give  the  ltel- 
lular  form  to  the  cavity  of  the  coral,  ferve  to  fix  the  ani- 
3  rnal 
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*nal  to  the  circumference  of  its  cell,  and  may,  with  pro-  irregularly  ferrate.  This  is  fhown  on  the  annexed  Plate, 
priety,  be  confidered  as  the  inftruments  by  which  the  lit-  at  fig.  5. 

tie  animal  forms  the  lamellae  themfelves.  The  bates  of  5.  Madrepora  patella:  (lem  none;  gills  granulate  at 


thefe  conical  productions  unite  and  form  round  bodies, 
which  poifefs  fomewhat  of  the  figure  and  of  the  properties 
of  mufcles ;  they  ferving  to  lengthen  or  to  fhorten  the 
feet,  and  alfo  moft  probably  to  regulate  the  force  with 
which  they  clafp  the  lamellae  on  which  they  exert  their 
plaftic  powers.  The  other  ends  of  thefe  round  bodies 
terminate  in  fmall  cylindrical  tubes,  which  are  attached 
to  the  (hell  of  the  animal ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  feen 
its  head,  capable  of  moving  with  great  quicknefs,  and 
ornamented  with  feveral  rays,  which  are  moft  probably 
the  arms  or  claws  with  which  it  feizes  and  fecures  the 
animacules  on  which  it  feeds.  Admitting  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  thefe  corals  is  the  work  of  the  madreporean 
polype,  it  may  be  thus  traced  through  its  wonderful  la¬ 
bours.  It  is  found  that  each  of  the  legs  of  the  polype  is 
provided  with  two  procefles,  which  are  applied  to  each 
fide  of  one  of  the  perpendicular  laminae,  while  a  mufeu- 
lar  pyriform  body,  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  leg, 
gives  to  it  the  power  of  employing  that  motion  which  is 
neceflary  for  the  accompliftiment  of  its  talk.  The  young 
polype  may  be  confidered  as  completing  its  operation  by 
two  diftinft  procefies  ;  the  fecretion  and  reparation  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  from  fea-water  conveyed  through  the  py¬ 
riform  body  ;  and  its  difpofition,  at  the  moment  of  fecre¬ 
tion,  by  the  two  fmall  procefles,  where  the  economy  of 
the.animal  directs.  Proportioned  to  the  number  of  legs 
poflefled  by  the  infant  animal,  is  probably  the  number  of 
perpendicular  laminae,  or  pillars,  converging  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  which  it  begins  to  ereft  ;  thefe,  when  raifed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  appear  to  be  connected  together  by  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plate  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  on  thefe  the  animal 
erefts  fimilar  pillars,  and  places  on  them  a  covering,  fimi- 
lar  to  that  with  which  he  has  completed  the  firft  compart¬ 
ment.  Thus  feem  to  proceed  the  labours  of  this  minute 
artift  ;  and  as  the  number  of  its  legs  or  inftruments  in- 
creafe,  and  as  they  extend  in  length,  fo  much  the  number 
of  the  perpendicular  laminae,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
horizontal  plates,  augment.  This  procefs  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  trace  in  the  annexed  Engraving,  Fig.  1  is  the 
naked  animal ;  its  head  is  fliown  feparately  at  fig.  2.  one 
of  the  claws  magnified,  embracing  and  forming  one  of  the 
laminae,  at  fig.  3-  and  fig.  4  is  a  faction  (howing  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  junction  of  leveral  of  thefe  laminae. 

The  fpecies  are  numerous,  and  are  therefore,  for  the 
convenience  of  claffification,  formed  into  five  divifions,  as 
noticed  under  the  article  Helminthology,  vol.ix.p.  357. 
and  to  each  of  thefe  divifions  we  (hall  devote  a  feparate 
Engraving. 

I.  Compofedof  a  fmgle  Star. 

1.  Madrepora  verrucaria :  ftar  orbicular,  flattifh,  feflile, 
with  a  convex  di(k  full  of  tubular  pores  and  a  radiate 
border.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  the  Red,  Mediterranean, 
and  Northern,  Seas,  adhering  to  marine  vegetables,  and 
the  fofter  zoophytes.  It  is  the  fize  of  a  fplit  pea,  and  ap¬ 
pears  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  madrepore,  tu- 
bipore,  and  millepore  ;  white  or  yellowifh,  with  aggregate 
tubes  on  the  dilk,  like  florets  of  a  compofite  flower,  and 
a  flattened  ftriate  border,  like  the  rays  of  thefe  flowers. 

2.  Madrepora  turbinata  :  turbinate,  feflile,  fmooth,  with 
an  hemifpherical  concave  ftar.  It  is  lound  in  Gothland 
and  Campania. 

3.  Madrepora  porpita :  ftemlefs,  the  ftar  convex,  orbi¬ 
cular,  with  a  deprefled  centre ;  beneath  flat,  margined, 
fmooth. 

4.  Madrepora  fungites :  orbicular,  convex,  with  Ample 
longitudinal  laminae  or  gills,  beneath  concave  and  papil- 
lous.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  and  Red  Seas  ;  fometimes 
with  and  fometimes  without  footftalks  ;  is  from  one  to  fix 
inches  in  diameter;  white,  with  a  concave  centre,  and 
rough  beneath  ;  the  gills  are  acute,  alternately  fliorter  and 


the  fides,  denticulate  at  the  margin,  and  placed  in  a  triple, 
order  ;  the  third  reaching  from  the  centre  to  the  margin. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  ;i 
half  in  diameter.  All  the  gills  are  denticulate  at  the  mar¬ 
gin,  and  very  rough  at  the  fides  ;  the  younger  fpecimens 
are  flat,  but  the  full-grown  ones  convex.  This  is  fhown 
in  different  pofitions,  at  fig.  6,  7,  8. 

6.  Madrepora  cyafhus :  clavate,  turbinate,  with  a  ta¬ 
pering  bafe;  ftar  rather  conic,  with  a  double  prominent 
jagged  centre.  It  inhabits  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  fubftance  it  is  white  and  hard  ;  it  has 
about  forty  gills,  with  as  many  intermediate  fmaller  ones, 
the  latter  reaching  to  the  margin,  but  not  extending  to 
the  centre  like  the  larger  ones.  It  is  generally  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  piece  of  red  coral,  and  is  fo  reprefented  on 
our  Plate,  fig.  9. 

II.  With  numerous  feparate  Stars,  and  continued  Gills. 

7.  Madrepora  pileus  :  without  Item,  oblong,  convex, 
beneath  concave,  with  longitudinal  rows  of  concatenate 
liars  ;  gills  crowded,  abbreviated.  In  the  furrow  along 
the  middle  is  a  line  of  liars  with  their  gills  difpofed  oil 
each  fide  in  a  radiate  form  ;  under  thefe  on  each  fide  are 
two  rows  of  ftars,  as  it  were  linked  together,  with  their 
rays  nearly  parallel,  and  pointing  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  ;  margin  all  round  terminated  by  (harp  ereft  laminae, 
or  gills.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  is  (hown  on 
Plate  II.  fig.  10. 

8.  Madrepora  criftata :  foliaceous,  crefted,  with  rows  of 
ftars,  imprefled  in  the  centre  ;  the  foliations  broad  and 
flattifh.  Inhabits  the  Indian  and  South  Seas.  See  Hel¬ 
minthology,  vol.  ix.  p.  358. 

9.  Madrepora  ladtuca:  (elide,  with  large  crowded  fron- 
defeent  ftars  ;  the  fronds  perpendicular,  waved,  jagged. 
A  rare  fpecies,  occafionally  found  in  the  American  Ocean. 
See  fig.  11. 

10.  Madrepora  ficoides :  foliaceous,  crefted,  with  Mat¬ 
tered  ftars  ;  the  lateral  foliations  flattifh,  marginal  ones 
carinate  ;  gills  foliaceous.  Inhabits  the  South  Sea. 

11.  Madrepora  acerofa :  foliaceous,  crefted,  with  feat- 
tered  ftars ;  lateral  foliations  flat,  terminal  ones  fubcari- 
nate  ;  gills  needle-fltaped. 

12.  Madrepora  lichen:  foliaceous,  crefted,  with  ob- 
conic  rounded  rows  of  ftars,  and  very  acute,  carinate, 
l'ubfiexuous,  obliquely-placed,  foliations.  Found  in  the 
South  Sea. 

13.  Madrepora  agaricites :  ftemlefs,  with  carinate 
grooves  and  concatenate  ftars.  About  five  or  fix  inches 
in  diameter;  cinereous  in  colour,  confiding  of  various 
divergent  femiorbicular  gills,  with  numerous  ferpentine 
grooves,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed  the  ftars.  In¬ 
habits  the  American  iflands. 

14.  Madrepora  elephantotus  :  fomewhat  turbinate,  with 
granulous  parallel  gills,  and  fcattered  prominulent  ftars 
within.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  an  interme¬ 
diate  fpecies  between  the  laEluca  and  agaricites.  It  refem. 
bles  a  thin,  feflile,  undulately-curled,  lamina,  with  ftars 
difpofed  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

15.  Madrepora  cruftacea:  cruftaceous,  with  a  flat  ftel- 
late  1'urface,  compofed  of  thick-toothed  concatenate  rays. 
Inhabits  the  American  Ocean;  obtufely  conic,  with  tile 
ftars  difpofed  in  a  quincunx  form. 

16.  Madrepora  incruftum  ;  unequal,  with  prominent 
conic  truncate  hollow  ftars,  which  are  diftant  at  the  tip 
and  lamellate  within  ;  ftars  about  the  tize  of  a  pea  at  the 
bafe,  and  half  the  fize  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

17.  Madrepora  exefa:  cruftaceous,  with  reticulate  con¬ 
catenate  ftars,  and  abrupt  conic  acute  interftices.  It  is 
white,  with  conic  warts  ;  fmooth  at  the  tip  ;  gills  rough, 
unequal.  Inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  fig.  12. 

1 8.  Madrepora 
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1 8.  Madrepora  filograrta  :  ftem  none;  fimple,  with  a 
very  thin  Terpentine  labyrintbic  ftar,  an  acute  future, 
and  fiat  perforated'' fpaces.  Found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

19.  Madrepora  natans :  fimple,  without  ftalk  ;  ftar  fer- 
pentine,  labyrintbic,  with  the  difks  of  the  undulations 
very  broad;  future  obtufe,  coral  porous.  Inhabits  the 
Indian  and  American  Seas. 

ao.' Madrepora  anthophyllum  :  fimple,  with  an  ovate 
ftalk;  ftar  terminal,  hemifpherical,  concave,  with  radiate 
thicker  gills  at  the  bottom.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

•  III.  With  numerous  united  Stars. 

it.  Madrepora  labyrinthica  :  ftalk  none  ;  ftar  with  Ter¬ 
pentine  undulations,  and  obtufe  future.  Found  in  India, 
and  likewife  in  South  America  ;  very  variable  in  form, 
and  frequently  many  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Caribbee 
ifiands  it  is  often  burnt  into  lime.  See  Plate  III.  fig.  13. 

22.  Madrepora  finuofa  :  with  fpreading,  ftiort,  flexuous 
Undulations,  and  unequal  jagged  diffepiments,  the  promi¬ 
nent  undulations  mofily  doubled  ;  gills  denticulate.  In¬ 
habits  South  America. 

23.  Madrepora  meandrites  :  without  ftalk  ;  the  ftar  with 
Terpentine  undulations  and  acute  future.  The  undula¬ 
tions  are  larger  and  loofer  than  in  the  labyrinthica,  and  the 
fubftance  is  more  folid,  and  nearly  ftony  ;  the  centres  of 
the  ftars  radiate  with  thick  gills.  Inhabits  South  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Mediterranean.  See  fig.  14. 

24..  Madrepora  areola  :  without  ftalk;  the  undulations 
are  dilated,  and  in  fome  places  doubled,  with  narrow 
truncate  margin  ;  gills  crenate.  This  is  found  in  India 
and  South  America  ;  is  of  a  rofy  colour,  and  fmooth  be¬ 
neath.  See  fig.  15. 

25.  Madrepora  abdita  :  fubglomerate,  with  ftar-fhaped 
angular  obconic  foliations  and  fimple  undulations;  gills 
narrow,  with  crenulate  teeth.  This  is  thought  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  favofa,  N°_36. 

26.  Madrepora  phrygia:  with  long  narrow  undulations, 
and  perpendicular  prominent  ones  ;  the  diflepiments  Am¬ 
ple,  lamellate,  lobulate  ;  gills  rather  remote.  Found  in 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  undulations  are  fometimes 
ftraight,  and  fometimes  flexuous.  See  fig.  16. 

27.  Madrepora  repanda :  with  prominent  thickened 
undulations;  the  diflepiments  Ample  and  hardly  united  ; 
gills  numerous,  moft  of  them  thickened  within. 

28.  Madrepora  ambigua :  undulations  ftar-fnaped  and 
flexuous,  the  prominent  ones  thickened,  diflepiments  Am¬ 
ple  and  thickifh  ;  gills  diftant. 

29.  Madrepora  daedalea  :  with  deep  ftiort  undulations, 
and  perpendicular  prominent  ones  ;  the  diflepiments  jag¬ 
ged  ;  gills  ferrate.  Found  in  the  Eaft-Indian  Ocean. 

30.  Madrepora  gyrofa :  cellular,  with  doubled  foliaceous 
prominent  undulations,  and  fimple  diffepiments ;  gills  fo- 
Jiaceous  and  equal.  This  is  one  of  the  fmootheft  and 
snoft  elegant  of  the  fpecies,  and  covered  with  numerous 
cells.  See  fig.  17. 

31.  Madrepora  clivofa  :  undulations  narrow  at  the  bafe 
with  equal  diflepiments  ;  the  prominent  ones  fimple  and 
thickifh ;  gills  alternately  abbreviated.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

32.  Madrepora  cerebrum,  or  brain-ftone ;  nearly  globu¬ 
lar,  with  very  long  tortuous  undulations,  and  ending  with 
flattifh  prominent  ones.  It  differs  in  fize  from  two  inches 
to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

33.  Madrepora  involuta:  undulations  dilated  at  the 
bafe,  and  fhort,  with  nearly  equal  diffepiments ;  the  pro¬ 
minent  ones  fimple. 

34.  Madrepora  implicate :  undulations  rounded,  and 
steady  perpendicular,  with  equal  and  broad  diffepiments ; 
•the  prominent  ones  are  doubled  and  broad. 

35.  Madrepora  cochlea:  undulations  fpiral ;  the  ftar 
■with  a  punctured  centre  ;  rays,  ferrulate.  It  inhabits 
Tranquebar;  and  is  a  fpecies  that  is  between  the  orders 
Tefiacea  and  the  Zoophyta. 
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IV.  Aggregate,  undivided,  with  difcinB  Stars,  and'  pondous, 
tuberculous,  prominent,  undulations. 

36.  Madrepora  favofa  :  ftars  angular,  concave,  connected. 
It  is  white,  and  ftriate  at  the  fides ;  when  divided  trank 
verfely,  it  appears  reticulate,  with  unequal  pores  and 
fpots;  gills  toothed.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean.  See 
Plate  IV.  fig.  18. 

37.  Madrepora  cavata  :  fubglomerate,  with  ftar-fhaped 

angular  undulations,  and  fimple  narrow  divifions  ;  gills 
denticulate.  c 

38.  Madrepora  bulliens :  ftars  diftant,  round,  or  oblong, 
unequal  and  elevated  at  the  margin  ;  the  interftices  are 
formed  with  fomewhat-concave  radiate  wrinkles. 

39.  Madrepora  ananas:  annular  convex  ftars,  concave 
on  the  difk.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  South- 
American  Seas,  and  is  frequently  found  in  a  foftile  ftate. 
It  is  gibbous  ;  and,  when  differed  tranfverfely,  refern- 
bles  a  white  net  with  hexangular  fpots,  including  a 
white  ring,  and  ftriate  between  the  net  and  the  ring.  We 
fig.  1-9. 

40.  Madrepora  hyades :  with  crowded,  obconic,  round¬ 
ed,  and  fome  what- angular,  ftars,  and  thick  porous  divi¬ 
fions  ;  the  centres  flattifh  and  convex. 

41.  Madrepora  fiderea  ;  with  crowded,  rounded,  angu¬ 
lar,  ftars,  and  thick,  rather-convex,  divifions ;  alternate 
gills  nearly  united  at  the  margin  ;  centres  fimple.  See 
fig.  20. 

42.  Madrepora  galaxea :  crowded  impreffed  ftars,  and 
thick,  flattifh,  nearly-diftinfl,  divifions;  gills  very  thin, 
the  centres  a  little  worn.  The  gills  are  formed  by  fours, 
reaching  to  the  centre  ;  the  three  intermediate  ones  are 
connivent  at  the  bafe-.  See  fig.  21. 

43.  Madrepora  pleiades :  ftars  roundifli,  with  acute  ele¬ 
vated  margins;  the  interftices  are  concave,  finoothifh,  and 
in  fome  parts  a  little  cavernous.  See  fig.  22.  and  fome  of 
the  ftars  magnified  at  fig.  23. 

44.  Madrepora  papillofa :  fomewhat  aggregate;  ftars 
cylindraceo  papillous,  with  thickened,  rounded,  oblique, 
margins.  It  refembles  the  muricata,  of  which  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  embryo  ;  but  the  papillae  are  contiguous,  and 
difpofed  in  a  Angle  row. 

45.  Madrepora  radiata :  ftars  cylindraceous,  with  ele¬ 
vated  margins;  the  interftices  broad,  concave,  and  radiate 
with  grooves. 

46.  Madrepora  latebrofa :  ftars  roundifh,  with  many 
rays  and  elevated  margins ;  the  interftices  are  radiate  with 
grooves,  a  little  narrowed  and  unequal.  Found  in  the 
Weft- Indian  ifiands. 

47.  Madrepora  polygona :  with  minute  crowded  ftars, 
intermixed  with  larger  perforated  ones ;  the  bottom  con¬ 
cave,  cylindrical.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Sea,  and  refeni- 
bles  a  white  cruft  about  two  inches  thick.  The  fmaller 
ftars  are  minute,  rather  obtufe,  and  twelve-rayed  ;  the 
larger  ones  as  big  as  the  end  of  a  finger,  more  gibbous, 
with  an  empty  cavity  between  them. 

48.  Madrepora  arenofa.:  with  contiguous  flattifh  ochra- 
ceous  ftars.  Found  in  Algira. 

49.  Madrepora  interftinfta  :  with  round,  diftant,  im- 
merfed  cylindraceous,  ftars ;  the  interftices  porous.  In¬ 
habits  India,  America,  and  Norway. 

S®.  Madrepora  fpongiofa :  fomewhat  dilated,  with  craggy 
foliations,  obtufe  above  and  flat  beneath;  ftars  funnel- 
formed',  deep,  and  unequal. 

51.  Madrepora  foliofa  :  dilated,  with  foliations  fome¬ 
what  craggy  and  verrucofe  above,  beneath  flattifh 4  ftars 
unequal  and  fmall.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

52.  Madrepora  porculata :  ftars  obconic,  with  acute 
margins,  and  in  fome  places  remote;  the  interftices  are 
fmooth,  and  the  gills  every-where  granulous.  It  is  very 
rare,  and  of  a  greyifh-white  colour. 

53.  Madrepora-  ftellulata  :-,with  round,  diftant,  equal,, 
cylinders  of  ftars  elevated  at  the  margins;  interftices  ra¬ 
ther  flat  and  rough. 


54.  Madrepora 
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54..  Madrepora  aftroites:  fub-globular,  with  very  nu¬ 
merous  intmerfed  ftars ;  the  interftices  porous.  It  inha¬ 
bits  South  America,  in  large  mafles. 

55.  Madrepora  ftellata  :  folid,  rough  outwardly,  with 
fcattered  convex  liars  impreffed  in  the  middle.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  Indian  Ocean. 

56.  Madrepora  nodu'lofa  :  with  crowded  obconic  liars; 
the  interftices  and  gills  rather  (harp  and  roughiftr. 

57.  Madrepora  acropora  :  hemifpherical,  with  crowded, 
annular,  prominent,  crenate,  ftars,  which  are  fmall,  ele¬ 
vated,  with  a  deeper  centre. 

53.  Madrepora  cavernofa  :  ftars  immerfed,  falver-fbaped 
with  a  ftriate  border,  and  feparated  by  an  elevated  future. 
It  is  found  in  South  America  and  the  Mediterranean.  See 
'fig.  24.  and  a  fedtion  of  the  ftars  magnified  at  fig.  25. 

59.  Madrepora  punclata:  with  crowded  ftar-like  points 
compofed  of  ten  dots.  Inhabits  the  European  Ocean,  and 
alio  the  Mediterranean. 

60.  Madrepora  calycularis :  cylinders  united  ;  ftars  con¬ 
cave,  with  a  rather  prominent  centre  ;  roundilh  and  brown, 
tranfverfely  wrinkled  outwardly.  The  inhabitant  is  an 
actinia,  and  is  a  large  and  very  ft uggifii  animal.  Found 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

6 1.  Madrepora  truncata :  joints  turbinate,  proliferous, 
coalefcing  at  the  extreme  margin  ;  ftars  truncate,  with  a 
concave  cylindrical  dilk.  It  is  found  in  a  foflil  date;  a 
little  rugged,  with  joints  of  equal  length  and  breadth. 

62.  Madrepora  ftellaris :  joints  proliferous,  central,  fo- 
litary  ;  ftars  connefted  by  a  dilated  margin.  Found  foflil 
on  the  Ihores  of  Gothland.  Stems  fimple,  parallel,  ereft, 
as  thick  as  a  finger,  and  four  or  five  inches  long;  bark 
obfoletely  ftriate,  with  cup-fhaped  joints  an  inch  long. 

63.  Madrepora  organutn  :  coral  cylindrical,  fmooth, 
diltant,  combined,  with  defledted  membranes.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  Red  Sea,  but  is  more  frequently  foflil  ;  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  parallel,  and  about  as  thick  as  an  oat-ftraw. 

64.  Madrepora  divergens :  fub-globular,  with  diver¬ 
gent  cylinders  (landing  out  beyond  the  furface  twice  their 
diameter.  This  is  alfo  found  in  a  foflil  (late. 

65.  Madrepora  muficalis :  corals  cylindrical,  ftriate, 
dillant,  united  by  numerous  tranfverfe  difiepiments.  It 
inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  fometimes  call  on  the 
Irilh  coafts,  and  often  found  petrified.  Coral  white,  and 
often  very  large. 

66.  Madrepora  denticulata :  ftars  unequal;  the  gills 
have  an  elevated  margin,  the  larger  ones  acute  with  a  pro- 
cels  at  the  bafe  ;  the  interftices  grooved. 

67.  Madrepora  faveolata:  liars  fomewhat  angular, 
m any-rayed,  and  here  and  there  doubled  when  cut  longi¬ 
tudinally. 

68.  Madrepora  retepora  :  ftars  rather, angular,  with  fila¬ 
mentous  gills,  and  reticulate  when  cut  longitudinally. 

69.  Madrepora  rotulofa :  liars  cylindraceous,  with  few 
rays ;  the  gills  erefl,  and  acute  towards  the  margin,  with 
an  erefl  fpine  at  the  bafe. 

70.  Madreporacefpitofa :  corals  round, (lightly  branched, 
ftriate,  approximate,  with  turbinate  concave  reticulate 
ftars  ;  the  coral  is  white,  ftony,  very  large,  and  often  loft. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  a  foflil  date. 

71.  Madrepora  flexuofa:  corals  cylindrical,  rough,  flex- 
uous,  approximate,  with  concave  ftriate  ftars.  Fou»d  call 
on  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic. 

72.  Madrepora  fafcicularis :  the  corals  are  ftraight,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  glabrous,  arid  divergent.  It  is  found  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  ;  white,  ftony,  folid,  unequal ;  frequently 
found  foflil  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

73.  Madrepora  pe&inata  :  tars  orbicular,  with  a  tumid, 
dilated,  radiate,  margin  ;  the  interftices  are  dotted.  It  is 
found  in  Silefia  ;  the  Itars  are  flat,  with  about  thirty  un¬ 
equal  denticulate  gills. 

74.  Madrepora  rotularis :  coral  of  various  lhapes,  with 
folitary,  orbicular,  flat,  unequally-radiate,  ftars,  with  a 
fmooth,  flat,  and  flardly-prominent,  margin.  This  is 
•/bund  in  the  Red  Sea,  frequently  growing  to  other  marine 
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fubftances,  white,  folid,  fub-globular,  or  flattened  ;  the 
ftars  about  a  line  in  diameter. 

75.  Madrepora  tubularis :  tubes  cylindrical,  very  en¬ 
tire,  a  little  prominent,  and  expanded  into  an  unequally- 
radiate  liar.  This  is  frequently  found  foflil.  The  tubes 
are  about  the  fize  of  a  crow-quill ;  the  liars  have  fix  thicker 
gills,  between  each  of  which  are  three  fmaller  ones. 

76.  Madrepora  mamillaris :  ftars  orbicular,  prominent, 
wart-like,  excavated.  Found  near  Frankfort  in  a  foil'll 
Hate  ;  the  liars  are  without  a  border. 

77.  Madrepora  patelloides :  glabrous;  ftars  large  and 
mnny-rayed,  being  a  little  elevated  with  a  minute  centre. 
This  is  found  foflil. 

78.  Madrepora  globularis :  ftars  large,  rounded,  equally 
ray  id,,  with  a  large  perforated  centre. 

79..  Madrepora  filum  :  ftars  rounded,  large,  and  fome¬ 
what  crowded,  with  a  very-minute  and  partly-excavated 
centre.  Found  in  a  foflil  (late  near  Bade. 

80.  Madrepora  perforata:  ftars  crowded,  minute,  ex¬ 
cavated,  with  perforated  gills.  The  coral  is  fometimes  he¬ 
mifpherical,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

81.  Madrepora  vermicularis  :  ftars  with  unequal  undu¬ 
late  fmooth  rays.  It  is  found  foffil.  The  ftars  have  about 
eight  principal  rays,  font e  of  them  are  forked. 

82.  Madrepora  arachnoides:  ftars  crowded,  minute,  flat-, 
tened,  with  fubundulate  (hort  equal  rays.  It  is  found 
foflil.  Coral  hemifpherical;  the  ftars  have  twelve  contin¬ 
gent  rays. 

83.  Madrepora  undulata:  ftars  large,  elevated,  with 
elongated  curved  rays.  Found  foflil.  Stars  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  with  twenty-four  rays. 

84.  Madrepora  folida :  ftars  every-where  contiguous, 
with  united  membranaceous  margins.  It  inhabits  the  Red 
Sea,  where  it  forms  vaft  rocks ;  and  is  ufed  in  building, 
and  burnt  into  lime.  The  liars  are  concave,  with  a  very 
thin  brittle  margin ;  the  centre  is  orbicular  and  rough, 
with  a  row  of  fmall  tubercles. 

85.  Madrepora  monile :  ftars  funnel-formed,  without 
dilk,  covered  with  gills  and  divifions;  gills  equal,  radiant, 
denticulate,  and  continued  into  the  next  liar.  Found  in 
a  foflil  (late  in  Arabia. 

86.  Madrepora  daedalica :  ftars  fomewhat  hexagonal, 
with  united  reticulate  diviftons  toothed  internally,  and  at 
the  margin.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea.  The  liars  are  fnowy, 
very  thin,  and  toothed  within. 

87.  Madrepora  monoftriata;  with  divifions  between  the 
old  ftars  elevated  into  rough  lanceolate  tongue- fliaped 
procefles.  This,  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea;  it  is  fpongy, 
tough,  and  fnowy. 

88.  Madrepora  contignatio :  flattilh  and  orbicular,  with 
linear  ftars  at  the  circumference  tending  to  the  centre; 
the  middle  ones  ovate,  divaricate,  and  nearly  contiguous. 
Inhabits  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  fometimes  found  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

89.  MadreporaSinenfis:  corals  ventricofe-conic,  fmooth, 
but  rough  towards  the  tip  ;  liars  angular-rounded,  laby- 
rinthic,  and  furnilhed  with  alternately  Ihorter  rows  of 
gills.  Found  on  the  Ihores  of  China. 

90.  Madrepora  rus  :  unequal,  with  fpongy  papillae,  and 
fuperficial  flattilh  diftant  ftars.  Inhabits  the  Red  Sea. 

91.  Madrepora  cufpidata :  corals  conic,  grooved;  ftars 
turbinate,  with  ftraight  elongated  acute  gills.  Found  ia 
China. 

V.  Branched ,  with  diJlinEl  Stars  and  tuberculous  pcrulcus 
Undulations. 

92.  Madrepora  porites :  flightly  branched,  compofite, 
rough,  with  fub-fteliate  crowded  pores.  Inhabits  India 
and  South  America  ;  of  a  clear  white,  outwardly  oftep 
grey.  This  is  Ihown  on  Plate  V.  fig.  26. 

93.  Madrepora  digitata  :  branches  clavate,  flattened; 
ftars  fcattered,  fix-rayed,  with  a  projeiftingupper  margin. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean;  refembles  the  laft. 

94.  Madrepora  dianicornis :  very  much  branched  ;  the 
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branches  (apering  and  fubdivided  ;  ftars  crowded,  blind, 
and  ciliate.  Inhabits  Africa  and  India. 

95.  Madrepora  verrucofa:  very  much  branched  5  the 
branches  are  obtufe,  and  furnifhcd  with  numerous  Am¬ 
pler  wart-like  fub-divifions;  ftars  fcattered,  crowded,  and 
-ciliate.  \ 

90.  Madrepora  muricata  :  compofite  and  fub-imbricate, 
v- ith  obliquely-truncate  prominent  afcending  ftars.  There 
are  fix  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  viz.  1.  With  long  pointed 
branches,  and  without  (mailer  fub-divifions.  2.  With  di¬ 
varicate  branches,  and  (hart  divergent  pointed  fub-divi¬ 
fions.  3.  With  afcending  ftraight  branches  and  fub-di¬ 
vifions.  4.  With  decumbent  lower  branches,  and  afcend¬ 
ing  ftiort  acute  fub-divifions.  5.  Branches  united  into  a 
palm  at  the  bafe,  with  divergent  fub-divifions.  6.  With 
numerous  divergent  branches  and  fub-divifions;  cylinders 
of  ftars  turbinate,  with  thickened  rounded  margins.  In¬ 
habits  India  and  South  America.  See  the  fame  Engrav¬ 
ing,  fig.  27. 

97.  Madrepora  faftigiata  :  ftars  decorticated  outwardly. 
Inhabits  South  America  ;  is  white,  and  nearly  a  foot  high. 

98.  Madrepora  ramea  :  branches  ftriate,  cylindrical, 
truncate,  with  terminal  ftars.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian, 
Mediterranean,  and  Atlantic,  Seas  ;  about  two  feet  high'; 
Bony,  ferruginous,  and  marked  with  fine  longitudinal 
ftria:,  fome  of  which  are  undulate. 

99.  Madrepora  oeulata  :  tubular,  glabrous,  flexuous, 
obliquely  ftriate,  with  alternate  branches  and  concave 
ftars  pointing  two  ways.  Inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
is  found  in  European  countries  in  a  foftil  ftate. 

100.  Madrepora  Virginea :  fub-dichotomous,  ftraight, 
folid,  with  alternate  eminent  ftars.  Inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  American,  and  Norway,  Seas  ;  it  is  milk-white, 
and  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  finger. 

101.  Madrepora  rofea :  of  a  rofe  colour,  much  branch¬ 
ing,  with  numerous  prominent  margined  ftars.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  about  four  inches  high. 

102.  Madrepora  hirtella:  ftars  every-where  alternate, 
prominent,  with  exlerted  acute  gills.  Inhabits  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. 

103.  Madrepora  limitata :  branches  _a  little  flattened, 
Yvith  fcattered  fix- rayed  ftars,  equal  at  the  margin. 

304.  Madrepora  botryoides  :  with  thick,  faftigiate,  ob¬ 
tufe,  clultered,  branches,  and  reticulate  craggy  undula¬ 
tions. 

105.  Madrepora  granofa  :  a  little  branching,  crefted, 
and  lomewhat  fingered  ;  branches  obtufe;  all  the  undula¬ 
tions  acutely  carinate  ;  ftars  linear  and  irregular. 

106.  Madrepora  prolifera  :  fub-dichotomous,  coalefcing, 
with  ftars  at  the  fide  proliferous,  terminal,  concave.  This 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Norway  Sea.  It  is  white  and  very 
folid  ;  the  Itars  are  funnel-formed  with  about  eight  gills. 
See  fig.  28. 

107.  Madrepora  feriata  :  branching,  with  fubulate  fub- 

divifions  and  (tar-like  pores  in  longitudinal  rows.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  Eaftern  Ocean.  It  is  white,  ftony,  about  the 
fize  of  a  large  quill,  and  nearly  a  foot  high.  See  fig.  29. 
a  piece  of  this  coral,  cut  off  at  a,  is  (hown  magnified  at 
fig.  30.  . 

108.  Madreporacaftus:  with  comprefled  divergent  dicho¬ 
tomous  branches,  carinate  at  the  edge  ;  the  fides  with  con- 
■  iguous-ftars.  It  is  found  foftil  in  Arabia  ;  is  about  a 
foot  high;  the  branches  are  a  little  ereft,  and  in  tranfverfe 
rows. 

109.  Madrepora  corymbofa:  branches  of  the  corymb 
thick  at  the  tip,  and  marked  with  prickly  ftriae ;  ftars  ter¬ 
minal,  and  folitary.  The  branches  are  as  thick  as  a  fin¬ 
ger;  the  ftars  are  an  inch  wide. 

no.  Madrepora  gemmafcens  :  with  prominent,  obconic, 
bud-like,  ftars.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  is 
fnowy-white. 

in.  Madrepora  problematica :  with  oblique,  minute, 
in.iweffed,  diftant, '  ftars,  and  broad  pundlured  margin. 
j_  found  about  the  Antilles  iftands  ;  it  is ,  ftony,  rough, 

iea-'g-rcen,  fometimes  as  thick  as  a  iiiau’s  arm,  and  lull 
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five  feet  high  ;  the  Interftices  of  the  ftars  are  marked  witfi 
lines. 

212.  jyiadrepora  fyuria  :  (lightly  branched  and  dicho¬ 
tomous,  with  cylindrical  tubes  filled  with  fmall  irreo'u- 
larly-difpofed  longitudinal  divifions. 

1 13.  Madrepora  infundibuliformis  j  turbinate,  ftriate, 
funnel-formed,  with  flightly-proininent  ftars  within.  In! 
habits  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  white  and  folid. 

114.  Madrepora  angulofa:  dichotomous,  faftigiate,  with 
terminal  turbinate  angular  ftars,  and  toothed  gills.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  American  Seas  ;  is  (hort,  thick,  cellular,  fmooth, 
and  white. 

115.  Madrepora  difcoides:  dific-fhaped,  fomewhat  pe¬ 
dunculate,  and  rcughifii,  with  marginal  fafciculate  ftars. 
Found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

116.  Madrepora  chalcidicum  :  with  prominent  remote 
cylindrical  tubes  of  ftars,  lamellate  without  and  within. 
It  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea. 

117.  Madrepora  concamerata  :  flat,  with  remote  ftars, 
a  little  prominent  at  the  margin  ;  the  interftices  lamellate. 
It  is  found  in  a  foftil  ftate. 

118.  Madrepora  rofacea  s  furnifhed  with  a  ftem,  and 
branched  ;  the  fmaller  branches  are  cylindrical,  afcending} 
ftars  terminal.  It  is  fometimes  rofy,  fometimes  white,  and 
fometimes  grey.  Solander  and  Ellis's  Zoophytes. 

M AD'REPORE-STO'NE.  See  Crcta,  under  the  article 
Mineralogy. 

MADRET',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Chamir. 

MADRID',  a  town  of  New  Caftile  in  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  though  it  never  had  the  title  of  a 
city,  (Ency.  Brit.)  is  fituated  tn  lat.  40.  26.  N.  Ion.  3.  5.  W. 
It  (lands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  furrounded  with 
mountains,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain,  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Manzanares,  which  is  always  very  low 
and  (hallow,  except  when  fweiled  by  the  melting  of  the 
fnow  on  the  mountains. 

The  origin  of  this  town  is  not  fatisfaftorjly  afcertained. 
Some  pretend  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  wh6 
never  penetrated  fo  far  into  Spain  :  others  (ay,  that  it  was 
tire  ancient  Mantua  Carpetanorum.  It  was  at  firft:  known, 
however,  by  the  palace,  or  pleafure-houfe,  poffeffed  here 
by  the  kings  of  Caftile  ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  town 
is  faid  to  have  been  laid  by  Alphonfo,  the  fixth  of  Leon 
and  firft  of  Caftile,  who  reigned  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  We  find  that  it  was  facked  by  the  Moors  in 
1169;  and  that  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  to'- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  rebuilt  by  Henry  II.  the 
fucceffor  of  that  prince.  Charles  I.  felefted  it  for  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  which  occafioned  its  increafe  from 
fmall  beginnings;  and  his  fon,  Philip  II.  transferred  the 
feat  of  government  to  it  in  1563.  Its  firft  limits  were  very 
narrow,  and  not  extended  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the 
king’s  palace;  but  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  feveral  fuburbs. 

The  city  is  in  general  well  laid  out;  the  ftreets  are  very 
handfome;  and  the  houfes  fair  and  lofty,  but  built  of 
brick,  with  lattice-windows,  excepting  thofe  of  the  rich, 
who  have  glafs  in  their  windows  ;  only,  during  the  Cum¬ 
mer  heats-,  they  ufe  gauze,  or  fome  fuch  thin  (tuff,  inftead 
of  it,  to  let  in  the  frefli  air.  There  are  two  (lately  bridges 
over  the  Manzanares1,  with  many  magnificent  churches, 
convents,  hofpitals,  and  palaces.  The  royal  palace,  which 
ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  is 
fpacious  and  magnificent,  confuting  of  three  courts,  and 
commanding  a  fine  profpedt.  Aimoft  all  the  ftreets  of 
Madrid  are  ftraight,  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved.  Thfe 
largeft  and  molt  frequented  are  the  ftreet  of  Alcala,  that 
of  Atocha,  that  of  Toledo,  and  the  Calk  Grande,  or  Great 
Street.  Madrid  has  alfo  feveral  fquares,  which  in  general 
are  not  very  regular.  The. principal  are  thofe  of  San  Joa<- 
chim,-Sol,  La(ganitas,  San  Domingo,  La  Cevado,.  and  the 
Plaza  Mayor.  The  latter  tfpeeially  deferves  notice  for 
its  Ipatioufncfs- and  regularity,  and  the  elegant  and  lofty 
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houfes  it  contains.  It  is  1536  feet  in  circuit.  The  houfes, 
of  which  there  are  136,  are  of  five  ftories,  ornamented 
with  balconies;  the  firft  of  which,  fupported  by  pillars, 
forms  a  piazza  round  the  fquare,  where  the  inhabitants 
may  walk  under  cover.  In  the  middle  of  the  fquare  a 
market  is  kept.  The  ftreets  and  fquares  of  ftladrid,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  has  been  jult  defcribed,  are 
ornamented  with  fountains  in  a  very  ill  talte.  Tliofe  molt 
to  be  diltinguilhed  in  this  particular  are  the  fountain  of 
the  fmall  irregular  fquare  called  Plaza  di  Antonio  Martin, 
and  that  of  the  fquare  named  Puerto  del  Sol.  The  others 
are  not  more  magnificent,  though  lels  ridiculous.  The 
•water  of  all  thefe  fountains  is  excellent ;  and  the  air  of 
Madrid,  though  the  weather  be  variable  and  uncertain,  is 
extremely  pure.  It  was  this  purity  of  the  air,  and  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  the  water,  which  induced  Philip  II.  and 
his  fucceffors  to  fix  their  refidence  in  this  city.  It  is  alfo 
well  fupplied. with  provifions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable 
rates  ;  and  the  court,  with  the  refort  and  refidence  of  the 
quality,  and  the  high  colleges  and  offices  that  are  kept 
here,  occafion  a  brilk  trade  and  circulation  of  money. 

The  facred  edifices  in  this  city  have  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  architecture ;  thole  of  St.  Pafqual,  St.  Ifabella, 
and  the  Carmelites,  contain  highly-valuable  collections 
of  pictures,  which  may  be  feen  with  admiration  even 
after  the  paintings  of  the  Efcurial  and  the  new  palace. 
The  church  of  St  Ifnlro,  which  heretofore  belonged  to 
the  Jefuits,  has  a  portal  which  has  efcaped  the  contagion 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  There  is  another  church 
much  more  modern,  which  on  account  of  its  mafs  has  a 
■venerable  apoearance,  but  which  true  talte  mayjultly  dif- 
avow  :  it  is  that  of  St  Salefas,  or  the  Vifitation,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  queen  Barbara  his  wife.  The 
convent  of  St.  Francis,  lately  built,  is  one  of  the  finelt 
productions  of  architecture  in  the  capital.  Befitles  a  va¬ 
riety  of  charitable  foundations,  there  are  three  con¬ 
fraternities,  the  revenues  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
fuccour  of  the  wretched  ;  and  an  inftitution  fimilar  to  the 
Monte  de  Piete  in  Paris,  the  principal  objeCt  of  which  is  to 
advance  money  to  the  neceffitous. 

Madrid  contains  fifteen  gates,  eighteen  parilhes,  thirty- 
five  convents  of  monks, and  thirty-one  of  nuns;  thirty-nine 
colleges,  hofpitals,  or  houfes  of  charity;  7398  dwelling- 
houfes,  and  about  160,000  inhabitants.  The  Lombard 
traveller,  father  Caimo,  tells  us,  that  50,000  fheep  and 
12,000  oxen  are  annually  confumed  there;  to  which 
his  editor  has  added  a  ludicrous  eftimate  of  the  onions 
and  leeks  devoured  annually,  which  he  fays  amount  to 
970000000000000000000000000000045.  But  this  writer 
(M.  Bourgoanne  obferves)  would  not  at  prefent  have  any 
reafon  to  complain  of  the  difagreeable  fmells  of  the  ftreets, 
nor  would  he  find  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  neceffary  to 
defend  himfelf  from  them.  By  the  vigilance  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  police,  for  which  (M.  Bourgoanne  informs  us)  it  is 
indebted  to  the  count  d’Aranda,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the 
cleaned  cities  in  Europe. 

There  are  four  academies  in  Madrid  :  The  firft  is  the 
Spanilh  Academy,  noticed  vol.  i.  p.  47.  Its  firft  objeCt 
was  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Spanilh  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  publilhed  in  fix  volumes  folio;  and  of 
which  a  new  edition,  with  great  additions,  has  been  lately 
put  to  the  prefs.  The  fecond  is  the  Academy  of  Hiftory ; 
which  owes  its  origin  to  a  fociety  of  individuals,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  whofe  meetings  was  to  preferve  and  illuftrate  the 
hiftorical  monuments  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  Their 
labours  met  the  approbation  of  Philip  V.  who  in  1738 
confirmed  the  ftatutes  by  a  royal  cedula.  This  academy 
eonfifts  of  twenty-four  members,  including  the  prefident, 
fecretary,  and  cenfor.  Its  device  is  a  river  at  its  fource  ; 
and  the  motto,  In  patriam  populumque  Jluit.  The  other  two 
academies  are,  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  painting, 
J'culpture,  and  architecture;  and  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  The  latter  is  held  in  no  great  elteera. 

The  city  of  Madrid ds  in  the  diocefe  of  Toledo;  and  the 

Spiritual  adminiftration  is- directed  by  the  grand  yicar  of 
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that  city;  a  biffiop  in  partibus  inftUilium,  auxiliary  to  the- 
archhilhop,  alfo  refides  there,  with  the  powers  of  that 
prelate.  The  fecular  clergy  are  395  in  number;  and  the 
regular  clergy,  including  thofe  of  the  monks  and  nuns, 
amount  to  2718  ;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  3113.  The 
head  of  the  civil  adminiftration  is  a  military  governor,  who  • 
hears  the  honours  of  captain-general  of  a  province  ;  and 
the  police  is  under  the  l’uperintendance  ol  different  ma- 
giltrates.  Since  the  expulfion  of  the  jefuits,  Charles  III, 
in  1770,  eftablilhed  an  enlarged  plan  for  the  initruition 
of  youth,  the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fecular  priefts,  who,  in  one  of  the  houfes  former! v 
occupied  by  the  Jefuits,  fuperintend  the  college  of  St.  Ifi- 
dore.  This  eftablilhment  includes  fixteen  matters,  or  pro- 
feffors,  for  the  languages  and  fciences,  and  a  good  library. 
There  is'another  college  appropriated  to  the  inftruftion 
of  the  young  nobility.  Among  the  libraries,  we  may  enu¬ 
merate  the  royal  library,  formed  in  1712,  and  containing 
a  great  number  of  printed  volumes,  a  large  collection  of 
manuferipts,  a  variety  of  modern  medals,  and  a-  (election- 
of  antiques  :  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiltory  was  formed  by- 
Charles  III.  am!  is  receiving  continual  acceifions.  To 
the  clafs  of  curious  and  ufeful  edifices  in  Madrid,  we  may 
refer  feveral  of  its  churches,  its  gates,  the  emtom-houfe, 
erefted  :n  1769  ;  the  houle  of  the  academy  of  Sr.  Fernando, 
and  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiltory;  the  Chide  Carreos, 
or  pott-houie  ;  the  Caraft  de  Corfe,  or  ftate  prifon,  erected" 
under  Philip  IV.  the  Cafa  del  Ay untamiento,  or  town- 
houle  ;  the  Palaeio  de  los  Conj alos,  or  council  houle,  which 
is  the  feat  of  a  fupreme  tribunal;  the  Armeria  Real,  or 
royal  magazine.  The  king’s  palace  ttands  on  an  eminence 
at  one  of  the  extremities  of  Madrid,  commanding  a  diltant 
view  of  the  beautiful  country,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Manzanares  ;  founded  by  Alphonfus  VI.  in  the  eleventh 
century,  facked  by  the  Moors  in  1109;  afterwards  de-- 
Itroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  repaired  by  Henry  II.  and 
completed  by  Henry  IV.  much  enlarged  by  Charles  V.  and 
his  lucceffors;  totally  contained  by  fire  in  1734;  and,  in 
1737,  rebuilt  on  its  prefent  plan  by  Philip  V.  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VI.  This  new  palace  is  perhaps  the  grandeli  and 
molt  fumptuous  of  any  in  Europe;  it  is  fquare,  and  built 
of  white  ftone,  on  the  molt  elevated  extremity  of  the 
town  ;  the  front  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  of 
three  ftories  in  height;  each  of  twenty-one  windows;  on- 
the  top  is  a  baluttrade,  ornamented  with  ftone  vafes. 
There  are  five  doors  in  front ;  over  the  middle  door  is  a 
gallery  fupported  by  four  columns;  at  the  back  front  is- 
a  grand  flight  of  lteps.  The  architect  of  this  palace  was 
Sacchett-i,  an  Italian.  The  grand  cortile  is  a  fquare  of  195 
feet.  The  dome  of  the  chapel  is  fupported  by  fixteen 
marble  columns.  The  grand  laloon  of  ftate  is  izo  feet  in 
length,  and  has  five  windows  in  front;  it  is  entirely  hung 
with  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
farther  ornamented  with  twelve  of  the  looking-glades 
made  at  Sr.  Ildefonfo,  each  ten  feet  high,  and  in  magni¬ 
ficent  frames,  and  with  twelve  tables  of  the  finelt  Spaniff* 
marbles.  The  ceiling  was  painted  in  frefco,  in  the  year 
2764,  by  Tiepolo  the  Venetian.  There  are  a  great  num-: 
ber  of  paintings,  by  the  moft  celebrated  matters:  among 
which  we  may  feleCt  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Rubens, 
and  a  Bearing  of  the  Crofs  by  Raphael.  Among  the- 
paintings  we  may  alfo  feleCt  a  piece  by  Titian,  of  Venus- 
binding  the  Eyes  of  Cupid,. an  Apotheofis  of.  Hercules  by; 
Mengs,.  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  the  fames 
matter.  There  is  alfo  a  group  of  nymphs  dancing  round 
the  ftatue  of  Priapus  by  Poullin.  One  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  apartments  in  the  palace  is  the  king’s  hall,  in 
which  his  majefty  gives  public  audience  to  foreign  ambaf- 
fadors;  it  is  a  double  cube  of  ninety  feet,  hung  with 
crimfon  velvet,  and  adorned  with  a,  lumptuous  canopy 
and  painted  ceiling ;  it  is  embelliihed  with  mirrors  of  an- 
extraordinary  fize,  with  feveral  antique  heads,  and  a  fmall. 
equettrian  ftatue  of  Philip  II.  in  gilded  bronze.  The  pa¬ 
lace  is  the  repofitory  of  the  crown  jewels  and  regalia  y 
among  which  we  may  mention  a  i'uperb  throne  with  its* 
i-  canopy ^ 
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canopy,  confti'uCled  for  Philip  II.  The  Buen-Retiro  is 
another  royal  rnanfion,  fituated  in  another  extremity  of 
Madrid,  opening  on  the  promenade  of  the  Prado,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  country  that  borders  on  the  road  from 
Alcala  to  Madrid,  erefted  by  Philip  IV.  This  palace  is 
environed  by  beautiful  gardens,  which  occupy  an  immenfe 
area,  in  one  of  which  is  placed  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Philip  II.  in  bronze.  Madrid  has  feveral  promenades,  but 
their  difiance  renders  them  inconvenient  of  accefs.  Of 
tjiefe  the  mofi  frequented  is  the  Prado,  fo  often  celebrated 
by  the  heated  imagination  of  Spaniffi  novelifts  as  the  bufy 
feene  of  amorous  plots  and  political  ftratagems.  It  con- 
fifis  of  a  broad  avenue,  planted  with  lofty  trees,  with  two 
alleys  at  the  hides ;  the  avenue  being  defigned  for  carriages, 
and  the  alleys  for  walking.  It  is  a  very  fine  promenade, 
ajtd  is  greatly  frequented  :  but  the  interett  of  the  moving 
part  of  the  feene  falls  very  fhort  of  former  delineations, 
the  genteel  females  not  being  accuftomed  to  ftep  out  of 
their  carriages,  and  the  exercif'e  of  walking  being  confined 
to  the  lower  ranks.  7.'he  palace  of  San  Lorenzo,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  adjacent  village,  Efcurial,  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  north-welt  of  Madrid  ;  that  of  St.  Il¬ 
defonfo  is  twice  this  diftance,  and  is  nearly  due  north  ; 
while  Aranjuez  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  about 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  the  capital.  The  Efcurial  owed  its 
creation,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  gloomy  and  fuperltitious 
Philip  II.  not  Philip  V.  as  erroneoufly  (fated  in  vol.  vii. 
St.  Ildefonfo  is  of  much  later  date,  having  been  built 
under  Philip  V.  and  chofen  by  that  monarch  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat  on  his  abdication;  while  Aranjuez,  eretted 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  a  hunting-feat,  has  owed  its 
additions  and  embellilhments  to  a  fucceflion  of  princes, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  laft  century.  St.  Ildefonfo  is  per¬ 
haps  the  molt  elevated  of  royal  refidences,  being  3400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  See  Ildefonso,  vol.  x. 

Madrid  has  no  diftinft  character,  no  manners  nor  cuf- 
toms  particularly  appropriate ;  it  prefents  an  affemblage 
of  people  from  the  provinces,  each  of  whom  brings  to  it 
his  own  hereditary  peculiarities  of  fentiment  or  deport¬ 
ment,  which  are  foon  blended  with  thofe  of  his  aifociates; 
from  the  whole  there  refults  an  indefinable  mixture  of 
manners  and  opinions,  a  mafs  of  generalities  rarely 
marked  by  an  individual  (hade.  What  is  worfe,  it  does 
not  poflefs  one  manufacture  from  which  it  can  derive  any 
advantage.  It  has,  indeed,  three  for  hats,  and  another 
for  Itained  paper;  but  they  are  barely  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  demands  of  the  capital.  There  are  alfo  three  others 
of  greater  note,  for  inlaid  work  in  ftone,  for  tapeftry,  and 
for  porcelain  ;  but,  as  they  are  appropriated  to  the  king, 
they  are  wholly  unproductive  to  commerce.  A  confidera- 
ble  manufacture  of  faltpetre  was  alfo  eliablilhed  in  1779, 
and  in  1785  it  occupied  4000  men,  the  number  of  which 
has  fince  been  increafing.  Madrid  is  fo  deftitute  of  com¬ 
merce,  that  it  is  abfolutely  dependent  for  fupport  on  re¬ 
mote  provinces  or  foreign  countries  for  every  article  of 
wfe  or  ornament,  for  clothes  and  corn,  and  for  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  and  neceflaries  of  life.  In  this  city  the  amufements 
are  numerous ;  but  that  which  molt  interefts  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  the  bull-fights.  There  are  three  theatres, 
which  fcarcely  receive  from  thofe  who  attend  them  fuffi¬ 
cient  encouragement  for  their  fupport.  On  Corpus-Chrilti 
day  there  is  a  grand  proceffion,  compofed  of  the  fecular 
and  regular  clergy  of  Madrid,  followed  by  the  king,  his 
minifters  and  court,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  wax  taper. 

As  to  the  climate  of  Madrid,  the  Iky  is  almoft  always 
ferene  and  fiee  from  clouds ;  the  air  is  dry,  pure,  and 
bracing,  efpecially  in  the  winter  feafon  ;  but  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  heCtic  fubjeCfs.  The  air  is  fo  piercing,  as  to 
give  rife  to  the  proverb,  that  the  air  of  Madrid  deftroysa 
man,  when  it  does  not  extinguilh  a  candle.  The  winds 
ir.cft  prevalent  are,  the  nbrth  in  winter,  the  fouth  and  weft 
ih  fpring.  In  futhmer  the  beat  is  intenfe,  and  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Auguft  almoft  infupportable.  The 
ufual  heat  in  fummer  is  faid  to  be  from  750  to  85° ;  at 
night  the  thermbmeter  feldom  falls  below  70°;  the  mean 
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height  of  the  barometer  is  47*96.  It  feems  to  be  about 
1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Upon  the  whole, 
Madrid  may  be  confidered  as  a  healthy  refidence.  The 
various  articles  of  food  confumed  in  this  capital  are  flip- 
plied  by  different  parts  of  Spain.  Its  bread  is  excellent, 
and  its  water  is  pure  and  good.  For  the  fupply  of  tile 
capital,  fehemes  have  been  adopted  for  rendering  the  finaM 
ftream  of  Manzanares  the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  provinces.  With  this  view  it  was  propofed  to  form 
a  junction  between  the  Manzanares  and  the  Xarama ;  and 
.*vt  length,  under  the  aufpices  of  Charles  III.  a  canal  was 
formed  from  the  bridge  of  Toledo  near  Madrid  to  the 
Xarama,  near  the  village  of  Manzanares,  which  includes 
a  diftance  of  four  leagues.  Lakorde's  View  of  Spain,  vol.  iii. 
Townfcnd’s  Travels  in  Spain,  vols.  i.  ii.  Burgoanne's  Tra~ 
ve/s  in  Spain. 

MADRID',  a  town  of  America,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Louifiana,  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi, 
fettled  fome  years  ago  by  colonel  Morgan,  of  New  Jerfey, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Spanilh  king,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  his  European  dominions.  The 
fpot  on  which  it  was  propofed  by  the  fettlers  to  found  a 
great  city,  to  be  called  New  Madrid,  is  fituated  in  lat.  36. 
30.  N.  and  forty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river.  Its  limits  were  propofed  to  extend  four  miles  fouth 
and  two  weft  from  the  river,  fo  as  to  crofs  a  beautiful 
deep  lake  of  clear  fpring  water,  called  St.  Anne’s,  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  feveral  miles  in  length,  empty¬ 
ing  itfelf  by  a  conftant  and  rapid  narrow  ftream  through 
the  centre  of  the  city.  On  each  fide  of  this  lake  it  was 
propofed  to  lay  out  Streets  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  to 
continue  a  road  round  it  of  the  fame  breadth.  A  (freer, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  feet  wide,  was  td  be  formed 
on  the  bank  of  the  Miffiffippi;  twelve  acres  of  land  were 
to  be  preferved  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  to  be  laid 
out  and  ornamented  for  public  walks;  and  other  lots  of 
land  were  deltined  for  other  public  ufes.  For  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  plan,  the  country  round  this  fpot  prefents 
feveral  inducements  :  it  is  Angularly  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive;  the  natural  growth  confilts  of  mulberry,  locuft,  faf- 
fafras,  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  afh,  logwood.  See.  befides 
vines  in  abundance ;  the  meadows  are  fertile  in  grafs, 
flowering  plants,  ftrawberries,  and  with  culture  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco;  and  are  eafily  tilled.  The  climate  is  fa¬ 
vourable  to  health,  and  to  the  production  of  various 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Iron  and  lead  mines  and 
fait  fprings  are  plentiful;  and  the  banks  of  the  Miffiflippij 
for  many  leagues,  commencing  about  twenty  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  are  a  continued  chain  of  lime- 
ftone.  A  fine  trad  of  high  rich  level  land,  fouth-weft, 
weft,  and  north-weft,  of  the  fpot,  about  twenty-five  miles 
wide,  extends  quite  to  the  river  St.  Francis.  The  litua- 
tion  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  being  rendered  the  great 
emporium  of  the  weftern  country. 

MADRIDE'JOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile: 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Toledo. 

MAD'RIER,_/1  in  the  military  art,  a  thick  plank,  about 
eighteen  inches  lquare,  ftrengthened  on  one  fide  with  a 
ftrong  band  of  iron,  and  a  ftrong  iron  hook,  and  having, 
on  the  other  fide,  a  cavity  fufficient  to  receive  the  mouth 
of  a  petard  when  charged  ;  with  which  it  is  applied  again  ft 
a  gate,  or  other  body  defigned  to  be  broken  down.  Ma- 
DRIER  alfo  denotes  a  long  and  broad  plank,  ufed  for  fup- 
portihg  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  on  laps,  making 
caponiers,  galleries,  and  the  like.  There  are  alfo  madriers 
lined  with  tin,  and  covered  with  earth;  ferving  as  de¬ 
fences  againft  artificial  fires,  in  lodgments.  See.  where 
there  is  need  of  being  covered  over  head. 

MAD'RIGAL,yi  [Menage  derives  the  word  from  rnan- 
dra,  which,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  fignifies  a  ffieepfold  ;  ima¬ 
gining  it  to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  paftoral,  or 
Ihepherfl’s  fong;  whence  the  Italians  formerly  wrote  it 
mdndriale.  Huet  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  marte- 
geaux,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftriCt  of 
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Provence,  who  either  invented  or  excelled  in  this  fpecies 
of  compo(iti6u.  If  the  origin  is  deduced  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a  town  in  Spain, 
called  Madrigal.  Others  fuppofe  that  its  firft  applica¬ 
tion  was  to  religious  poems  addrefled  to  the  Virgin,  alia 
Madre .]  A  paftoralfong  ;  any  light  airy  fhort  long. — Their 
tongue  is  light  and  trilling  in  comparifon  of  the  Englifn  ; 
more  proper  for  fonnets,  madrigals,  and  elegies,  than  he¬ 
roic  poetry.  Dryden. 

His  artful  drains  have  oft  delay’d 

The  huddling. brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  Milton. 

The  madrigal  contains  a  certain  number  of  unequal 
verfes,  not  tied  to  the  fcrupulous  regularity  of  a  fonnet, 
or  1'ubtilty  of  an  epigram.  It  confilts  of  one  Angle  rank 
of  verfes,  and  in  that  dithers  from  a  canzonet,  which  con¬ 
filts  of  feveral  ftrophes.  It  is  indeed  looked  upon  as  the 
fhorted  of  all  kinds  of  poems,  except  the  epigram  :  it 
may  confid  of  fewer  series  than  either  the  fonnet  or  the 
roundelay.  There  is  no  other  rule  regarded  in  mingling 
the  rhymes  and  verfes  of  different  kinds,  but  the  lancy 
and  convenience  of  the  author.  The  term  is  alfo  applied 
to  a  mufical  compolition  of  three  or  more  parts  for  diffe¬ 
rent  voices,  adapted  to  the  words  of  fuch  poems. 

MAD'RIGAL,  a  town  of  Spain, in  Old  Caftile:  twenty  - 
feven  miles  north  of  Avila. 

MAD'RIGAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  near 
Olmedo,  on  the  Adaja  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Valladolid. 

MAD'RIGAL,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Popayan  :  i  io  miles  fouth  of  Popayan.  Lat,  o.  45.  N. 

MADRIGAL'IGO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Eltremadura.  At  an  inn  in  this  place  died  Ferdinand 
king  of  Arragon,  in  the  year  1515:  twenty-two  miles  ealfc 
of  Merida. 

MADRIGO'LO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma :  fix 
miles  weft  of  Parma. 

MADRIS'IO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  Friuli : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Venice, 

MADROGAN',  or  Bananatapa,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mocaranga,  where  the  king  has  a  pa¬ 
lace.  Lat.  18.  S.  Ion.  39.  30.  E. 

MADRO'V,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

MADRUSA'VA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  illand  of  Ni- 
phon  :  thirty  fix  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Xenday. 

MADRUZ'ZO,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe :  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Riva,.and  four  weft-fouth-vveft  of  Trent. 

MADS'JAS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sohar. 

MAD'TEICH,  or  Wiesenteich,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in 
the  principality  of  Sagan  :  two  miles  north  of  FreywaJd. 

MADU'E  SEE,  a  large  lake  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  great 
part  of  which  was  drained  in  1770,  and  is  now  inhabited. 

MADUGAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Jynagur  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Jyepour. 

M  ADUHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg: 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Schweinfurt. 

MADU'RA,  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Hindooftan, 
about  180  miles  in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth:  the 
prince  of  this  country  was  able  at  one  time  to  bring 
20,000  foot  and  5000  horfe  into  the  field  of  battle,  with 
500  elephants.*  In  174.2  it  was  annexed  to  the  dominions 
ot  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

MADU'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name,  fortified  with  Iquare  towers 
and  parapets,  well  furnilhed  with  cannon.  This  town 
was  taken  by  the  Britiih  troops  in  the  year  1757,  or  ra¬ 
ther  purchaied  for  the  fum  of  170,000  rupees.  The  pa¬ 
goda  of  this  place  is  one  of  the  molt  luperb  in  Hindooftan. 

It  is  eighty  miles  fouth-louth-weit  ot  Tanjore,  236  fouth- ' 
fouth-welt  of  Madras,  and  182  fouth-fouth-ealt  of  Serin- 
gapatam.  Lat.  9.  50.  N.  Ion.  78.  11.  E. 

MADU'RA,  an  illand  in  the  Ealtern  Indian  Sea,  fitu- 
ated  to  the  north  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  illand  ot  Java, 
about  feventy-five  miles  in  length,  and  from  nine  to  fit. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  958. 
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teen  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  two 
of  which  are  under  the  Dutch,  the  other  governed  by  a 
native  king.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  efpecially  in  rice, 
for  which  article  it  is  one  of  the  granaries  of  India.  The 
capital  of  the  illand  is  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  fouth  coait.  Lat.  6.  44.  to  7.  15.  S.  Ion. 
112.  54-  E. 

MAD'WOMAN,/.  A  woman  deprived  of  reafon  ;  a 
wild  furious  woman. 

MAD'WORT.  See  Alyssum  and  Asperugo. 

MAD' WORT,  German.  See  Asperugo. 

MAD'ZAR,  a  town  of  RulTia,  in  the  government 
Caucafus  :  fifty-fix  miles  north-north-eall  of  Ekaterino- 
gi-ad. 

MAiAN'DER,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated  river 
of  Alia  Minor,  riling  near  Celaense,  and  flowing  through 
Caria  anff  Ionia  into  the  ASgean  Sea,  between  Miletus 
and  Priene,  after  it  lias  been  increafed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mariyas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  I.ethseus,  See.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  poets  for  its  windings,  which  amount 
to  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred,  and  from  which  all  obliquities 
have  received  the  name  of  Maanders.  It  forms  in  its 
courfe,  according  to  the  obf&rvations  of  fome  travellers,, 
the  Greek  letters  s  £  |  r  Sc  u,  and  from  its  windings  Dte- 
dalus  had  the  firft  idea  of  his  famous  labyrinth.  Ovid. 
Md ,  viii.  145,  &c. — It  lti-11  retains  its  name  ;  and  may  now 
be  delcribed  as  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  riling  north  of 
the  ancient  city  ot  Apamea,  and  running  in  a  winding 
ltream  about  250  Britiih  miles,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth 
is  about  190  feet  broad.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Boone 
Minder,  or  Great  Maeander,  to  dittinguilh  it  from  another 
little  ltream,  which  refembles  it  in  its  courfe. 

MZEAN'DRIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Epirus. 

M/EA'TZE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  general  name, 
which  comprehended  the  following  five  Britiih  nations, 
viz.  t,he  Otodeni,  Gadeni,  Selgovae,  Nevantae,  and  Dumnii, 
who  poffefied  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  This  name,  ufed  by  the  Gre;,’:  and 
Roman  writers,  was  probably  not  unknown  to  the  Britons 
themfelves  ;  and  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  derived 
from  two  Britiih  words,  moi,  a  plain,  and  aide  A,  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  by  others  from  maan,  middle,  and  aitic/i,  as 
being  lituated  in  the  middle,  between  the  provincial  and 
unconquered  Britons.  We  have  futficient  evidence,  that 
the  Roman  armies,  under  Julius  Agricola  and  the  em¬ 
peror  Severus,  penetrated  a  confiderable  way  into  that  part 
of  Britain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Tacitus 
gives  a  very  diffindf  account  of  the  firft  of  thefe  famous  1 
expeditions  in  Caledonia,  and  Dio  Nicaeus  of  the  lbcond. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
that  country,  and  there  are  ftill  remaining  in  it  Very  dif- 
tinft  vettiges  of  feveral  Roman  camps.  But  it  is  no  lefs 
evident,  that  the  Romans  never  formed  any  folid  or  per¬ 
manent  eftablilhment  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
which  was  always  confidered  as  the  utmoft  limit  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Britain. 

MZECE'NAS  (Caius  Cilnius),  a  celebrated  minifter  of 
ftate  and  patron  of  letters,  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  de¬ 
rived  his  origin  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria.  Of 
his  education  and  early  life  nothing  is  known  ;  nor  are 
we  informed  of  the  origin  of  that  great  intimacy  between 
him  and  Auguftus  which  fo  much  diltinguilhed  him.  He 
appears  to  have  been  with  hiru  when  he  came  to  Rome  to 
claim  the  inheritance  of  his  great  uncle  Julius  Casfar,  and 
to  have  attended  him  afterwards  through  all  his  fortunes. 
He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  and  alfo  at  that 
of  Philippi  ;  and  is  laid  to  have  difplayed  both  valour  and 
military  fldll.  He,  however,  chiefly  lerved  his  inalter  in 
a  civil  capacity  j  and  was  one  of  the  three  intimates  wiio 
were  delegated  by  him  to  effect  an  accommodation  with 
Antony,  when  that  triumvir,  arriving  from  Egypt,  had 
laid  liege  to  Brundulium.  He  afterwards  was  lent  to 
Rome  to  prevent  thofe  difturbances  which  were  likely  to 
arile  from  the  intelligence  that  the  fleet  of  Osffuvianus  had 
^  fulfered 
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fuffered  greatly  from  a  ftorm  ;  and  by  bis  addrefs  be  pre- 
ferved  the  public  tranquillity.  When,  in  the  early  part  of 
liis  reign,  Auguftus  held  a  confultation  with  this  minifter 
and  his  other  confident  Agrippa  on  the  great  queftion 
whether  he  (liould  retain  or  lay  down  his  power,  Maecenas 
is  related  to  have  given  the  advice  that  he  lhould  keep  the 
fupremacy,  but  exercife  it  as  much  as  pofiible  under  the 
Cover  of  thofe  authorities  to  which  the  Roman  people  had 
been  accultomed  in  their  republican  conftitution.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  he  held  the  important  poft  of  prefect  of 
Rome,  to  which  his  political  talents  were  peculiarly 
adapted  ;  and,  with  perfeft  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and 
vigilance  to  maintain  his  interefts,  he  was  not  chargeable 
with  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppreflion.  Of  his  great  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  his  mailer,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
exerted  his  influence,  the  following  remarkable  inftance 
is  related  :  Auguftus  once  fitting  on  the  judgment-feat,  as 
was  his  frequent  cuftom,  had  condemned  feveral  criminals 
to  death,  and  was  proceeding,  when  Maecenas,  unable  to 
approach  him  through  the  crowd,  wrote  on  a  billet,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  handed  to  him.  Surge,  carnifex  ;  “  Rife, 
butcher!”  He  was  ftruck  with  the  admonition,  and  left 
the  tribunal  immediately.  No  minifter  was  more  the  per- 
fonal  friend  of  his  fovereign  than  Maecenas;  for  this  it  is 
thought  he  was  partly  indebted  to  the  attachment  of  the 
emperor  to  his  wife  Terentia,  at  which  the  favourite  dif- 
gracefully  connived.  It  is  faid  that  a  coolnefs  took  place 
in  his  latter  years  between  him  and  the  emperor;  but  at 
his  death,  which  happened  about  the  eighth  year  before 
the  birth  of  Chrilt,  he  inftituted  him  his  general  heir. 
Though  a  zealous  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he 
was  a  man  addicted  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafure.  “  Where 
Vigilance  was  required,”  fays  Velleius  Paterculus,  “  he 
Was  fieeplefs,  provident,  and  active  ;  but,  as  foon  as  a  re¬ 
laxation  from  bufinefs  could  be  permitted,  he  dilfolved  in 
a  more  than  feminine  indolence  and  delicacy.”  The  ftyle 
of  his  own  compofitions  was  infected  with  the  fame  effe¬ 
minacy  which  characterifed  his  manners  ;  but  the  fouild- 
nefs  of  his  judgment  with  refpeft  to  the  writings  of  others, 
feems  apparent  from  the  merit  of  thofe  on  whom  he  be- 
ffowed  his  patronage.  His  name  is  perpetuated  by  the 
two  great  Roman  poets,  Virgil  and  Horace;  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  lived  upon  a  footing  of  freedom  and  familiarity 
which  does  equal  honour  to  both  ;  and  no  name  appears 
with  fo  much  diftinction  in  his  w'orks  as  that  of  Maecenas. 
In  one  paffage  in  his  fatires  a  highly  refpeCtable  idea  is 
given  of  the  terms  on  which  he  opened  his  houfe  to  men 
of  letters,  difcouraging  all  intrigue  and  rivalry,  and  af- 
iigning  to  each  a  place  according  to  his  merit.  (Sat.  ix.  1.  i.) 
Virgil  dedicated  to  him  his  admirable  Georgies,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  compofed  at  his  requelt.  Both  thefe 
poets  were  introduced  by  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Auguftus  ;  and  fo  fignal  were  his  good  offices  towards  li¬ 
terary  genius,  that  the  name  of  a  Macenas  has  ever  fince 
been  applied  to  its  liberal  patrons.  Of  his  own  writings 
feveral  pieces  exifted  in  the  time  of  Seneca;  but  the 
only  fpecimen  of  his  compofition  which  has  come  down 
to  modern  times  is  a  few  verfes,  the  fienfe  of  which  is, 
that,  under  all  the  bodily  fufferings  and  infirmities  that 
could  be  accumulated  upon  him,  he  would  be  content 
merely  to  live  ;  a  fentiment  which  an  old  Roman,  or  a 
Grecian  philofopher,  would  doubtlefs  regard  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  bafenefs  and  cowardice ;  but  which  has  been 
avowed  by  perfons  of  our  day,  whofe  names  will  be  per¬ 
petuated  to  diftant  ages  by  the  works  which  they  have 
left  behind  them  ;  among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  the  author  of  the  E irta.  7rhpostlx ; 
the  one  from  a  dread  of  death,  the  other  from  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  life.  The  hiftorian  Dio  has  attributed  to  Maece¬ 
nas  the  introduction  of  warm  baths  at  Rome  ;  and  alfo 
the  invention  of  a  fpecies  of  fhort-liand  writing;  other 
writers,  however,  aferibe  this  laft  to  Cicero’s  treedman 
Tiro.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  hif- 
tory  of  animals  ;  a  journal  of  the  life  of  Auguftus;  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  different  natures  and  kinds  of  precious  ftones  j 
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befides  the  two  tragedies  of  OCtavia  and  Prometheus,  and 
other  things  that  are  loft.  ‘ 

MAEGO'A,  or  Fremo'na,  a  town  of  Abyffinia:  nine' 
miles  from  Axum. 

MA'EL-CARHAI'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Northern  Coafts,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Guingamp.  The  place  contains  1767, 
and  the  canton  7395,  inhabitants. 

MAE'LER.  See  Malar. 

Ma3£'LIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  who  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  afpiring  to  tyranny  at 
Rome,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

MAEL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  Alcaniz. 

MAE'LSTR  AND.  See  Marstrand. 

MAE'LSTROM,  a  very  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
coalt  of  Norway,  in  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
province  of  Nordland,  and  the  diltriCt  of  Lofoden,  and 
near  the  ifland  of  Molkoe,  from  whence  it  alfo  takes  the 
name  of  Mojkoe-Jlrom.  Its  violence  and  roarings  exceed 
thofe  of  a  cataraCt,  being  heard  to  a  great  diftance,  and 
without  any  intermiffion,  except  a  quarter  every  fixth 
hour,  that  is,  at  the  turn  of  high  and  low  water,  when 
its  impetuofity  ftems  at  a  ftand,  which  fhort  interval  is 
the  only  time  the  filhermen  can  venture  in  ;  but  this  mo¬ 
tion  foon  returns,  and,  however  calm  the  fea  may  be,  gra¬ 
dually  increafes  with  fuch  a  draught  and  vortex,  as  abforb 
whatever  comes  within  their  fphere  of  aCtion,  and  keep  it 
under  water  for  fome  hours,  when  the  fragments,  ffiivered 
by  the  rocks,  appear  again.  This  circumftance,  among 
others,  makes  ltrongly  againft  Kircher  and  others,  who 
imagine  that  there  is  here  an  abyfs  penetrating  the  globe, 
and  iffuing  in  fome  very  remote  parts,  which  Kircher  is  fo 
particular  as  to  affign,  for  he  names  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
But,  after  the  moft  exaCt  refearches  which  the  circumftances 
will  admit,  this  is  but  a  conjecture  without  foundation  ; 
for  this  and  three  other  vortices  among  the  Ferro  iflands, 
but  fmaller,  have  no  other  caufe  than  the  collifion  of  waves 
rifing  and  falling,  at  the  flux  and  reflux,  againft  a  ridge  of 
rocks  and  lhelves,  which  confine  the  water  fo  that  it  pre¬ 
cipitates  itfielf  like  a  cataraCt  ;  and  thus,  the  higher  the 
flood  rifes,  the  deeper  muft  the  fall  be;  and  the  natural 
refult  of  this  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  fuc- 
tion  whereof  is  fufficiently  known  by  experiment.  But 
what  has  been  thus  abforbed,  remains  no  longer  at  the 
bottom  than  the  ebb  lafts  ;  for  the  fuCtion  then  ceafes,  and 
the  flood  removes  all  attraction,  and  permits  whatever  had 
been  funk  to  make  its  appearance  again.  Of  the  fituation 
of  this  amazing  Molkoe-ltrom  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  from  Mr.  Jonas  Ramus  :  “  The  mountain  of  Hel- 

feggen,  in  Lofoden,  lies  a  league  from  the  ifland  Ver,  and 
betwixt  thefe  two  runs  that  large  and  dreadful  ftream  called 
Mojkoe  jirom,  from  the  ifland  Molkoe  which  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  together  with  feveral  circumjacent  ifles,  as  Am- 
baaren,  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  northward,  Iflelen,  Hoe- 
holm,  Kieldholm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Molkoe  lies 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Ver, 
and  betwixt  them  thefe  fmall  iflands,  Otterholm,  Flimen, 
Sanfiefen,  and  Stockholm.  Betwixt  Lofoden  and  Molkoe, 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-fix  and  forty  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  towards  Ver,  the  depth  de- 
creafes,  fo  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient  paffage  for  a  vef- 
fel,  without  the  rilk  of  fplitting  on  the.rocks,  which  hap¬ 
pens  even  in  the  calmeli  weather  ;  when  it  is  flood,  the 
Itream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mofkoe 
with  a  boilterous  rapidity;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous 
ebb  to  the  fea  is  fcarcely  equalled  by  the  loudelt  and  moll 
dreadful  cataraCts,  the  noife  being  heard  feveral  leagues 
off ;  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  fuch  an  extent  and 
depth,  that,  if  a  Ihip  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  in¬ 
evitably  absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  beat  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks ;  and,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  relaxes,  the  fragments  are  thrown  up  again.  But  thefe 
intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb 
and  flood,  and  calm  weather  j  and  laft  but  a  quarter  of  an 

hour. 
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hour,  its  violence  gradually  returning.  When  the  dream 
is  mod  boifterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by  a  dorm,  it 
is  dangerous  to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it ;  boats, 
(hips,  and  yachts,  having  been  carried  away,  by  not  guard¬ 
ing  againd  it  before  they  were  within  its  reach.  It  like- 
wife  happens  frequently,  that  whales  come  too  near  the 
dream,  and  are  overpowered  by  its  violence  ;  and  then  it 
is  impodible  to  defcribe  their  bowlings  and  bellowings  in 
their  fruitlefs  druggies  to  difengage  themfelves.  A  bear 
once  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Mofkoe,  with 
a  defign  of  preying  upon  the  (lieep  at  padurein  the  idand, 
afforded  the  like  fpeftacle  to  the  people;  the  dream  caught 
him,  and  bore  him  down,  whilft  he  roared  terribly,  fo  as 
to  be  heard  on-(hore.  Large  docks  of  firs  and  pine-trees, 
after  being  abforbed  by  the  current,  rife  again,  broken 
and  torn  to  fuch  a  degree  as  if  bridles  grew  on  them. 
This  plainly  (hows  the  bottom  to  confid  of  craggy  rocks, 
among  which  they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  dream  is 
regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea  ;  it  being  con- 
ftantly  high  and  low  water  every  fix  hours.  In  the  year 
164.5,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagefima  Sunday,  it  raged 
with  fuch  noife  and  impetuofity,  that  on  the  ifland  of 
Mofkoe  the  very  flones  of  the  houfes  fell  to  the  ground.” 

MAsMACTE'RI  A,  f.  in  antiquity,  one  of  the  feffivals 
indituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

MASMACTE'RION,  f.  [Greek.]  The  fourth  month 
of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained  twenty-nine  days, 
and  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  September  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oftober.  It  took  its  name  from  the  feftival 
Memaiteria,  facred  to  Jupiter,  kept  at  this  time. 

MAsN'ADES,  a  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or  priedeffes 
of  Bacchus.  The  word  is  derived  from  pcuvopou,  to  be 
furious,  becaufe  in  the  celebration  of  the  fedivals  their 
geflures  and  aftions  were  thofe  of  mad  women.  Ovid. 
Fxji.  iv.  4.5S. 

MAsN'ALUS,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  (acred  to  the 
god  Pan,  and  greatly  frequented  by  fhepherds.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  Msnalus,  a  fon  of  Lycaon.  It  was 
covered  with  pine-trees,  whofe  echo  and  (hade  have  been 
celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 

MiE'NCHIA,/  in  botany.  See  Mcenchia. 

MiE'NCLOCHOG,  a  village  in  Pembrokeftiire,  South 
Wales  ;  with  a  fair  on  the  aid  of  May. 

MAEN'NL  (Jacob),  a  niezzotinto-engraver  of  confider- 
able  ability,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1695,  and  died 
in  the  fame  city  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  employed 
by  C.  Lauch,  infpeftor  of  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna, 
to  fcrape  that  celebrated  colleftion  in  mezzotinto  ;  and  had 
executed  thirty-one  of  the  plates,  when  the  death  of  both 
the  engraver  and  employer  prevented  the  completion  of 
their  project.  Of  thefe  thirty-one  prints,  only  eleven 
were  ever  made  public.  Antoine  Joleph  Prenner,  after 
the  death  of  Lauch  and  Msnnl,  undertook,  in  concert 
with  Stampavt,  Altamonti,  Schmutzer,  and  others,  to  re¬ 
commence  the  work  from  the  imperial  gallery  5  and  after 
a  confiderable  lapfe  of  time  produced,  “  Theatrum  Artis 
piftoris,  quo  tabulae  depifts  quae  in  Csfarea  Vindobo- 
nenfi  Pinacotheca  fervantur,”  &c.  in  four  folio  parts,  or 
volumes,  of  which  part  one  was  publilhed  in  1718,  part 
two  in  1719,  part  three  in  1731,  and  part  four  in  1733. 
Thefe  four  parts  contain  a  hundred  and  fixty  prints,  which 
are  furrounded  by  borders  in  a  bad  tafte  ;  and  the  work 
altogether  is  but  of  mediocral  charafter. 

MiE'NUS,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  called  the  Mayne, 
falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Mayence. 

MiEO'NIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  the  fame  as  Lydia. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  only  part  of  Lydia  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Msonia,  that  is,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Tmolus,and  the  country  watered  by  the  Paftolus. 
The  reft  on  the  fea-coaft  was  called  Lydia.  Strabo. — The 
Etrurians,  as  being  defeended  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are 
often  called  Maonida-,  and  even  the  lake  Thrafymenus,  in 
.jheir  country,  is  called  Maonius  Lacus.  Sil.  Ital. 

MAtON'IDAi,  a  name  given  to  the  Mufes,  becaufe 
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Homer,  their  greateft  and  worthieft  favourite,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  native  of  Masonia. 

MASON'IDES,  a  furname  of  Homer,  becaufe,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  he  was  born  in  Masonia  ; 
or  becaufe  his  father’s  name  was  Mason.  Ovid. 

MAsO'NIS,  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale,  as  queen 
of  Lydia,  or  Masonia.  The  epithet  is  alfo  applied  to 
Arachne,  as  a  native  of  Lydia.  Ovid.  • 

MJEO'TJE,  a  Scythian  people  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  this 
lake. 

MAsQ'TIS  PA'LUS,  a  large  lake,  or  part  of  the  fea 
between  Europe  and  Afia,  at  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  to 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus ; 
now  called  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  was  worftripped  as  a  deity 
by  the  Maffagetas.  It  extends  about  390  miles  from 
fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  Amazons  are  called  Maotides,  as  living 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Strabo. 

M.ARE,  adv.  It  is  derived  from  the  Sax.  meji,  famous, 
great,  noted  :  fo  ALlmere  is  all  famous ;  JEthtlmere,  famous 
for  nobility.  Gibfon's  Camden. 

MAE'RHUET,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  thirty-one  miles  north-weft  of  Calrnar. 

MAER'NA,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol :  twenty- 
three  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Trent,  and  eighty  weft  of 
Riva. 

MAER'SE,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of 
Utrecht:  five  miles  north-weft  of  Utrecht. 

MAs'RUA,  f.  [fo  called  by  For(kall  from  its  Arabic 
name  Meru  ;  it  is  one  of  his  genera,  adopted  Juflieu,  Vahl, 
and  Willdenow. ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  poly- 
andria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  plants  incerts 
fedis,  Jujf.  The  generic  charafters  are— Calyx  :  peri- 
anthium  of  one  leaf,  tubular,  coriaceous,  four-cleft;  tube 
fquare,  (hort,  broader  upwards  ;  fegments  of  the  limb  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  reflexed,  a  little  longer  than  the  tube.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Neftary  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  entire  or  divided,  (horter  than  the  calyx,  conniv¬ 
ing,  covering  the  (talk  of  the  germen.  Stamina :  filaments 
numerous,  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  thread-fhaped,  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  anthers  oblong,  incumbent.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germen  cylindrical,  (horter  than  the  filaments, 
fmootb,  on  a  thread-lhaped  fquare  (bulk,  the  length  of  the 
tube,  (welling  upwards  ;  ftyle  none  ;  (tigma  obtufe.  Pe- 
ricarpium  and  feeds :  unknown. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Ca¬ 
lyx  four-cleft,  with  the  neftary  in  its  tube  ;  corolla  nones, 
(tigma  feffile. 

This  genus  is  clofely  akin  to  Grewia,  as  Vahl  obferves ; 
but  differs  fufficiently  from  that  in  having  a  four-cleft  ca¬ 
lyx,  a  neftary  crowning  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  a  fef¬ 
file  (tigma. 

Species.  1.  Msrua  uniflora :  (talks  fingle-flowered ; 
neftary  many-cleft.  This  (lirub  is  furni(hed  with  round,, 
fpreading,  very  fmooth,  branches,  and  a  purplilh  bark. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks,  fcattered,  often  many  from 
the  fame  bud,  oval,  entire,  pointed,  thick.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  each  placed  on  a  folitary  thread-lhaped  (talk,  twice 
as  long  as  the  leaves.  Neftary  divided  into  many  thread- 
lhaped  (egments.  Native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

3.  Msrua  racemofa  :  flowers  racemofe  ;  neftary  undi¬ 
vided.  Branches  round  and  fmooth.  Leaves  on  foot¬ 
ftalks,  remote,  pendent,  oval,  pointed,  retufe,  entire,, 
fmooth,  half  an  inch  long;  footftalk  (horter  than  the  leaf. 
Ciufters  of  flowers  terminal,  drooping.  This  is  alfo  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Arabia  Felix. 

MA'ES  (Godfrey).  Amidft  thofe  who  praftifed  the  art 
of  painting  in  the  Flemifli  fchool,  after  the  aftonilhing 
powers  of  Rubens  were  developed,  this  artift  held  a  con¬ 
fiderable  rank.  He  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1660  ;  and 
having  received  early  inftruftions  from  his  father,  im¬ 
proved  and  perfefted  himfelf  by  ftudying  and  copying  the 
fine  piftures  placed  in  the  great  churches  and  cabinets  of 
his  native  city.  His  works,  when  he  began  to  praftife 
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upo».  in's  own  invention,  were  highly  approved ;  and  he 
was  much  employed  both  publicly  and  privately,  till  at 
laft  he  was  appointed  to  the  diltinguifhed  Ration  of  di¬ 
rector  of  the  academy  at  Antwerp.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known. 

MAE'SA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bjeobotrys  lanceolata. 

MAES'EYK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Meufe,  on  the  Meufe  :  thirty  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Liege.  Lat.  51. 4.  N.  Ion.  5.  47.  E. 

MAF.S'LAND,  or  Maes'lakd  Slu'ys,  a  town  of  Hol¬ 
land.  fituated  on  a  canal  which  forms  a  communication 
between  Delft  and  the  MeUl’e.  The  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring  and  whale  filhery: 
feven  miles  fouth  of  Delft,  and  ten  weft  of  Rotterdam. 

MAs'STLIN  (Michael),  a  celebrated  altronomer  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg  ;  but 
fpent  his  youth  in  Italy,  where  he  made  a  fpeech  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Copernicus’s  fyftem,  which  brought  Galilaeo  over 
from  Ariffotle  and  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  entirely  devoted.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  became  profefforof  mathematics  at  Tubingen  5 
where,  among  his  other  fcholars,  he  taught  the  great 
Kepler,  who  has  praifed  feveral  of  his  ingenious  inventions. 
Though  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  aflent  to  Mseltlin’s  opi¬ 
nion,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  perfon, 
deeply  fkilled  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  Maeltlin  pub- 
liihed  many  mathematical  and  aftronomical  works;  and 
died  at  Tubingen  in  1590. 

MAESTO'SO,  adj.  in  the  Italian  mufic,  majeftic,  fpi- 
rited,  but  not  quick. 

MAES'TRICHT,  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  ancient 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  belonged  formerly  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine.  In  1530,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fecured 
the  pofleflion  of  it  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  and  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  although  it  is  infulated  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Liege.  The  magiltracy  is  compofed  of 
two  burgomafters,  one  a  catholic,  the  other  a  protefiant, 
and  twenty  echevins,  half  catholics  and  half  proteftants. 
It  was  formerly  a  bilhop’s  fee;  for,  Tongres  having  been 
deftroyed  by  the  barbarians,  St.  Servais,  who  was  prefent 
at  the  council  held  at  Cologne  in  the  year  346,  transferred 
the  fee  to  Maeftricht,  which  continued  to  the  year  710, 
when  St.  Hubert  removed  it  to  Liege,  and  fixed  the  ca¬ 
thedral  on  the  fpot  where  St.  Lambert  had  been  martyred. 
There  are  two  collegiate  and  feveral  parifh  churches,  be- 
fides  religious  houfes.  The  town-houfe  is  a  very  hand- 
fome  building,  and  has  a  good  library.  The  city  revolted 
from  Spain  in  the  year  1570  ;  and,  in  the  year  1379,  the 
prince  of  Parma  befieged  and  took  it  on  the  29th  ot  June, 
by  a  poft  ill-defended,  after  a  liege  of  four  months  ;  w  hen 
it  was  pillaged  and  hacked,  and  above  8000  perfons  mi- 
ferably  perifhed.  January  30,  1673,  Louis  XIV.  king  of 
France,  inverted  it  in  perfon  with  a  numerous  army;  and, 
though  furnifhed  with  a  garrifon  of  6000  foot  and  1100 
liorfe,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  it  furrendered  after  a  liege  of  thirteen  days.  By  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen,  Maeftricht  was  reftored  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  they  took  pofteffion  of  it  the  6th  of  November,  1678. 
In  the  year  1748,  Maeftricht  waG  again  invelted  by  the 
French,  on  the  3d  of  April.  Thele  koftilities  were  fud- 
denly  lufpended,  in  conlequence  of  the  preliminaries 
ligned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  plenipotentiaries  agreed, 
that,  for  the  glory  of  his  Chriltian  majefty’s  arms,  the 
town  of  Maeftricht  Ihould  be  furrendered  to  his  general, 
on  condition  that  it  Ihould  be  reftored,  with  all  the  ma¬ 
gazines  and  artillery.  He  accordingly  took  pofleflion  of 
ft  on  the  3d  of  May,  when  the  garrilon  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war;  and  a  ceffation  of  arms  immedi¬ 
ately  enlued. 

Before  this  town  revolted,  in  1570,  from  the  Spaniards, 
it  was  only  environed  with  a  Angle  wall,  and  fome  old- 
fafhioned  towers.  When  the  Spaniards  recovered  it,  they 
made  feme  additions  to  the  fortifications;  the  Dutch  af¬ 
terwards,  upon  their  re-pofleiling  it,  fortified  it  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  manner;  and  the  French,  while  they  were  mailers  of 
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it,  added  fome  improvements  to  the  works.  The  ram¬ 
parts  of  Maeftricht  confift  of  the  old  inclofure,  flanked 
with  fmall  towers  and  ancient  baftions.  But  the  princi¬ 
pal  ftrength  of  the  place  lies  in  feveral  detached  baftions, 
fome  great,  fome  fmall,  in  feveral  horn-w'orks,  and  a  co¬ 
vered  place,  in  fome  places  double,  and  in  others  treble, 
the  whole  fupported  by  a  vaft  number  of  mines.  They 
can  form  two  inundations  round  the  town,  to  prevent  its 
being  approached,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
city  ;  belides,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  towards  Liege, 
there  is  a  very  ltrong  entrenchment  on  the  declivity  ot  a 
hill,  called  Fort  St.  Pierre,  able  to  hold  13,000  or  14,000 
men,  which,  with  the  help  of  feveral  redoubts  well  planted 
with  artillery,  are  capable  of  being  a  great  obftruffion  to 
an  army  that  would  undertake  the  tiege  of  the  town. 
This  fort  confifls  of  a  large  baflion  with  a  very  good  cafe- 
mate,  a  counterfcarp,  and  two  covert-ways;  "the  whole 
fupported  with  entrenchments  which  extend  right  and 
left  to  rhe  inundation  formed  by  the  little  river  Jeker. 
The  fuburb  of  Wyck  has  a  rampart  a  quarter  of  a  league 
in  circumference,  flanked  with  three  large  baftions,  join¬ 
ing  to  the  body  of  the  place.  It  has  likewife  another  in- 
clofure  of  earth,  flanked  with  feveral  baftions,  ravelins, 
and  a  good  covert-way.  There  are  likewife  two  ides,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  bridge,  which  are  ltrongly 
entrenched, and  defended  with  redoubts  and  other  works. 
In  ftiort,  Maeftricht  is  juftly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
ftrongelt  places  in  Europe.  Near  it  are  large  (tone  quar¬ 
ries,  in  which  are  fubterraneous  paflages  of  great  extent, 
where  the  farmers  frequently  (tore  hay,  corn,  and  other- 
articles.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1793,  this  city  was 
bombarded  by  the  French,  under  general  Miranda  ;  bur, 
being  attacked  by  general  Clairfayt  on  the  ift  of  March, 
the  republicans  loft  2000  men,  and  nine  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  were  compelled  to  raife  the  fiege.  They  were 
more  fuccefsful  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  the  city 
was  taken,  and  the  garrilon,  between  7000  and  8000  men, 
furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  eftimated  at  18,000.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Liege, 
and  forty-fix  ealt  of  Brufiels.  Lat.  50.  48.  N.  Ion.  5.  43.  E. 

MAES'TRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Paduan :  eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Venice. 

MAE'VA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk,  on  the  Lena :  twenty  'miles  north-north-weft  of 
Vercholenfk. 

MaT'VIUS,  a  poet  of  inferior  note  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
who  made  himfelf  known  by  his  illiberal  attacks  on  the 
character  of  the  firft  writers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  by  his 
affeCted  compofitions.  His  name  would  have  funk  in  ob¬ 
livion  if  Virgil  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  Iris  third  Eclogue, 
and  Horace  in  his  tenth  Epode. 

MAFAME'DE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coalt  of  Africa.  Lat.  16.  20.  S. 

MAF'ARECK,  a  town  of  Egypt:  thirty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Kous.  , 

MAFFACU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Orthez,  and 
flxteen  north-welt  of  Pan. 

MAFFAi'US  (Vegio),  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Lodi, 
in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  year  1407.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law,  but  foon  (bowed  an  attachment  to  the  belles  let- 
tres,  and  in  future  life  had  the  happy  art  of  blending  the 
charms  of  poetry  w-ith  the  gravity  of  jurifprudence.  He 
obtained  the  profeflorlhip  ot  the  law  at  Pavia,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  he  held  fome  confiderable, 
offices  at  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran.  In  high  re¬ 
putation  for  learning  and  genius,  and  for  the  lanChty  of 
his  life,  he  died  in  1458,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Auguftin,  and  chapel  of  St.  Monica,  for  both  of 
whom  he  had  a  Angular  devotion.  Vegio  was  celebrated 
for  his  Latin  poetry,  which  he  compofed  with  great  faci¬ 
lity,  but  with  no  extraordinary  elegance  or  purity.  Among 
his  productions  of  this  clals  was  an  additional  book  to 
Virgil’s  Aineid  (an  adventurous  undertaking  ;)  a  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Altyanax  j  four  books  on  the  Argonaufic 
3  Expedition ; 
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Expedition  ;  -the  Life  of  St.  Anthony  {  and  feveral  others 
which  are  preferved  in  manufcript  in  the  Laurentian  li¬ 
brary.  Thefe  were  works  of  his  early  age  ;  and  he  has 
informed  us  that  he  entirely  laid  poetry  (profane  poetry) 
alicie  after  he  had  entered  into  the  priefthood,  and  turned 
bis  mind  to  facred  things.  The  bell:  product  of  this 
change  of  fentiment  was  his  work  “  De  Educatione  Libe- 
,  rorum,  et  eorum  Claris  Moribus,”  which  is  pronounced 
by  Dupin  the  molt  complete  work  of  the  kind  extant, 
treating  on  the  duties  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  ftudies 
proper  for  children,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  inftilled 
into  them,  and  filled  with  truly  chriftian  morality  and  un¬ 
common  wifdom.  He  alfo  wrov;  fix  books  “On  Perfe- 
verance  in  Religion,”  and  forne  “  Difcourfes  concerning 
the  Laft  Ends  of  Man  likewife  the  lives  of  fome  faints, 
and  an  ironical  dialogue  intitled  “Truth  banifhed.”  His 
tty ie  in  profe  is  accounted  elegant  and  poliflied  for  that 
time.  Tirabofchi. 

MAFFAS'US  (Bernardin),  a  learned  cardinal,  who  died 
at  Rome,  at  th.e'age  of  40,  about  the  year  1553.  He  is 
known  as  the  commentator  on  Cicero’s  Epiftlet;,  and  as 
the  author  of  a  Treatife  on  Medals  and  Infcriptions. 

MAFFiE'US,  or  Maffei,  (John  Peter),  was  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1536,  and  was  inftruCted  by  his  uncles  Bafil 
.and  Chryfollom  Zanchi,  nobles  of  that  city,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  languages,  and  in  philofophy  and  theology.  In 
1563  he  was  appointed  profefl'or-of  eloquence  at  Genoa, 
with  an  ample  f'alary.  During  the  two  years  which  he 
continued  in  that  office  he  acquired  great  applaufe,  and 
was  cbofen  to  the  office  of  fecrelary  of  Hate  ;  in  1565,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the  fociety  ofje- 
fuits.  He  fpent  fix  years  as  profefi'or  of  eloquence  in  the 
Roinan  college,  during  which  hetranflated  into  the  Latin 
language  the  Hiftory  of  the  Indies  by  Acofta,  which  was 
publifiied  in  1570;  after  this  he  was  invited  to  Lifbon  by 
cardinal  Henry,  to  draw  up,  from  papers  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  with  which  he  was  to  be  furnifhed,  a  complete  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  Portuguefe  conquefts  in  the  Indies,  and  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  thofe  countries.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  1581,  and  fpent  feveral  years,  partly 
at  Rome  and  partly  at  Sienna,  in  learned  labours;  and  at 
length  was  placed,  by  Clement  VIII.  in  the  Vatican,  for 
the  purpofe  of  continuing,  in  the  Latin  language,  the 
Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.  begun  by  him  in  the  Italian. 
He  died  at  Tivoli  in  October  1603.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Hif- 
toriarum  Indicarum,  Lib.  xvi.”  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  belt  edition  is  in  two  volumes  4to.  printed 
at  Bergamo  in  1747.  His  works  are  chiefly  to  be  regarded 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are 
written.  Moreri. 

MAFFiF'US,  or  Maffei,  (Francis-Scipio),  marquis, 
an  eminent  Italian  writer,  born  at  Verona  in  1675,  was 
the  third  fon  of  tlieynarquis  John  Francis  Maffei  and  of 
Silvia  Pellegrini.  His  early  education  was  entirely  con- 
duffed  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  fuperior  accomplifh- 
ments.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  fent  to  the  Jefuits’  col¬ 
lege  at  Parma,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  poetry,  both  Latin  and  Italian.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  ltudies,  he  vifited  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Rome  ; 
and  at  the  latter  capital  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
•degli  Arcadi.  Returning  to  his  native  city,  he  afliduoufly 
cultivated  polite  literature;  and  in  1700  wrote  a  criticifm 
on  the  Rodogune  of  Corneille.  Uniting  the  fpirit  of  phi¬ 
lofophy  with  that  of  gallantry,  he  maintained  before  an 
alTembly  of  both  fexes  in  the  Academia  Filamonica  of 
Verona  certain  “conclufioni  d’amore,”  in  which  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  language  and  vivacity  of  his  fentiments  were 
equally  admired. 

Not  contented  with  the  laurels  of  peace,  lie  took  the 
occafion  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion-war  to  try  his  fortune 
in  the  field  ;  and  in  1703  joined  his  fecond  brother,  who 
was  a  general  of  the  Bavarian  troops  in  alliance  with 
France.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Donawert ;  and 
had  afterwards  the  farisfaCtion  of  laving  his  brother’s  life 
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by  difarming  an  officer  wliofe  piftol  was  pointed  at  him. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Verona, 
and  refumed  thofe  literary  occupations  which  he  never 
afterwards  quitted.  After  fome  fuccefsful  attempts  to 
reform  the  literary  tafte  of  his  countrymen,  he  undertook 
the  more  important  tafk  of  reforming  their  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  to 
which  his  brother  was  near  falling  a  facrifice.  The  rules 
for  conducing  private  quarrels  had  been  reduced  to  a  fort 
of  fyftem,  under  the  name  of  the  fcience  of  chivalry.  This 
he  attacked  fi rft  in  a  fmall  publication,  and  afterwards  in 
a  large  work  “Della  Scienza  chiamata  cavallerefca,”  de¬ 
dicated  to  pope  Clement  XI.  and  firlt  printed  at  Rome 
in  1710,  4to.  This  was  a  performance  of  much  learned 
refearch  and  folid  argument,  written  in  an  admirable  ftyle 
and  with  great  clearnefs  of  method.  It  was  received  with 
general  applaufe,  and  paffed  though  feveral  editions.  The 
enquiries  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  led  him  to  de¬ 
left  a  fiftion  refpefting  a  fuppofed  religious  order  of 
knighthood  founded  by  Conftantine  the  Great;  and, as  he 
was  a  decided  enemy  of  impolture  of  all  kinds,  he  expofed 
it  in  a  trail  “  De  Fabula  Equeltris  Ordinis  Conftanti- 
niani,”  1712,  under  the  name  of  Zurigo.  Somewhat  be¬ 
fore  this  time  he  had  difplayed  his  zeal  for  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  by  urging  Vallifnieri  and  Apoftolo  Zeno  to  fet  oil 
foot  a  good  literary  journal  in  the  Italian  language;  and 
he  contributed  to  it  a  learned  preface  and  two  dedi¬ 
cations,  with  feveral  articles  relative  to  feience  and  let¬ 
ters.  The  reformation  of  the  Italian  theatre  was  another 
point  in  which  the  marquis  greatly  interefted  himfelf. 
In  order  to  banifh  the  unworthy  pieces  which  had  taken 
pofieffion  of  it,  he  firft  made  a  collection  of  the  befe 
Italian  tragedies,  which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
Teatro  Italiano ,  prefixing  a  diftertation  containing  a  fliort 
hiftory  of  the  Italian  Itage,  with  fome  ftriCtures  on  the 
French  dramatifts.  He  then,  by  way  of  model,  produced 
in  1714  his  tragedy  of  Merope.  Few  pieces  of  the  kind 
were  ever  more  fuccefsful.  The  number  of  editions  is 
fcarcely  to  be  reckoned  ;  it  was  tranflated  into  moll  mo¬ 
dern  languages  ;  and  it  had  that  certain  mark  of  celebrity, 
an  attendant  fwarm  of  critics  and  cenfurers.  Among 
thefe  was  Voltaire,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  tragedy  of  the 
fame  name  and  fubjeCt  by  way  of  csinparifon,  which  is 
one  of  his  fineft  works.  The  marquis  alfo  gave  a  fpeci- 
men  of  comedy  in  a  piece  entitled  Commedia  delle  Ce- 
rimonie;  and  he  enriched  the  flage  with  the  drama  called 
La  Fida  Ninfa. 

Of  Maffei’s  more  ferious  ftudies,  thofe  of  antiquity  and 
theology  were  the  favourites;  the  firft,  chiefly  directed  to 
the  honour  of  his  native  country  and  city ;  the  fecond, 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  Roman-catholic  faith.  Of  his 
numerous  publications  relative  to  thefe  objects,  it  will  here 
be  fufficient  to  notice  fome  of  the  principal,  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order.  For  the  purpofe  of  proving  the  early  attention 
paid  in  Italy  to  ancient  literature,  he  publifhed,  in  1720, 
“Traduttori  Italiani,”  or  a  notice  of  verfions  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Having  dif- 
covered  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  library  at  Verona,  which 
had  long  been  unknown,  he  publifhed  from  it,  in  1721, 
“  Caffiodorii  Senatoris  Complexiones,”  with  a  learned  in¬ 
troduction  and  annotations.  A.  commiflion  which  he 
received  from  ViCtcr  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom 
he  was  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  to  colleCt  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  feattered  through  his  country,  was  a 
very  agreeable  variation  of  his  fedentary  employments. 
To  this  prince  he  dedicated  his  ufeful  work  entitled  “If. 
tona  Diplomatica,”  being  an  introduction  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  pieces  diftinguifhed  under  the  name  of 
diplomas,  with  a  collection  of  feveral  documents  hitherto 
inedited  :  it  was  publifiied  in  1727,  410. 

He  had  already  manifefted  his  regard  for  the  honour  of 
his  native  city  by  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Verona  was  ne¬ 
ver  fubordinate  to  Breicia,  as  was  commonly  affirmed  ;  and 
in  1732  he  railed  a  durable  monunjent  to  her  fame  by  his 
learned  work  “  Verona  Illuftrata.”  In  this  was  comprifed 
z  “his 
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his  “Traftato  degli  Anfitcatii,”  publifhed  four  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  a  noble  ancient  amphitheatre  being  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ornaments  of  Verona.  This  performance,  in  four 
parts,  is  replete  with  curious  information  relative  to  the 
hiftoi y  and  antiquities,  not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the 
north  of  Italy  in  general ;  and  ranks  among  the  ableft  and 
molt  interefting  of  topographical  works.  In  the  fame 
year,  the  fifty-feventh  of  his  age,  he  undertook  a  tour  into 
foreign  countries,  with  the  advantage  of  mature  experience, 
and  "a  reputation  fully  eftablifhed  throughout  Europe. 
One  of  his  principal  objeCts  was  the  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  with  adefign  to  unite  them,  together  with  all 
thofe  collections  by  Gruter  and  others,  into  one  body.  He 
pa  fled  through  Geneva  to  the  fouth  of  Fiance,  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  which  he  viflted,  every  where  examining  the 
relics  of  antiquity  and  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris  in  1733,  he  printed  an  account  of 
what  he  had  furveyed  under  the  title  of  “  Gallirc  Antiqui- 
tates  qusedam  SeleCtse,”  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  learned 
friends.  In  that  capital  he  was  received  with  the  greateft 
diftinCtion,  and  excited  general  admiration  by  his  vivacity, 
gaiety,  and  focial  quali  ies,  joined  to  the  virtues  of  a  man 
of  worth,  and  the  information  of  an  univerfal  fcholar.  He 
was  eleCfed  by  acclamation  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions,  although  there  was  no  vacancy;  and  was 
a  frequent  attendant  on  its  meetings.  The  difputes  con¬ 
cerning  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  at  that  time  divided  all 
Paris,  intereffed  him  fo  warmly,  that  he  fat  down  toffudy 
the  doCtrines  of  grace,  free-will,  and  predeltination,  with 
as  much  application  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  folitude  ;  and 
compoled  a  work  on  the  fubjeCt  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
He  fpent  near  three  years  and  a  half  in  that  capital,  for  the 
mod  part  in  retirement  ;  and  then  paid  a  vifit  to  England. 
There  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  notice  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  of  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  molt  eminent 
men  oi  letters.  He  viflted  both  univerflties,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  at  Oxford  with  the  degreeot  doCtorof  laws.  The 
panegyrical  oration  in  which  this  was  conferred  might  be 
heard  by  him  (lays  his  Italian  eulogilt)  without  a  breach 
of  modeity,  fince  Latin  pronounced  in  the  Englifh  man¬ 
ner  would  certainly  be  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  the  faliar 
verfes  ot  Nutria  1  He  law  Pope,  and  had  the  pleafure  (it 
is  faid)  ot  finding  him  occupied  in  tranflating  his  Merope. 
As  no  futh  tranflation  has  appeared,  and  dramatic  poetry 
was  in  no  other  inftance  cultivated  by  Pope,  it  may  be 
fufpeCted  that  a  little  complimentary  fineffe  was  praCtifed 
on  the  occafion.  From  England  he  went  to  Holland  and 
Flanders,  and  proceeded  through  Germany  to  Vienna, 
where  he  had  a  molt  gracious  reception  from  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  whom  he  was  well  known.  He  returned 
to  Verona  before  the  ciofe  of  1736.  In  that  year  he  be¬ 
gan  the  “  Offervazioni  Litterarie,”  intended  as  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  Italian  literary  journal.  Several  pieces  of 
his  compofition  relative  tohiftory  and  antiquities  appeared 
in  the  fucceiiive  tomes  of  this  work.  In  1742  he  publifhed 
the  refult  of  his  long  theological  liudies  in  an  elaborate 
folio  volume  entitled  “  Iltoria  teologica  della  Dottrine  e 
rielle  Opinioni  corle  ne’  cinque  primi  Secoli  della  Chiefa 
in  Propolito  della  Divina  Gr  zia,  del  Libero  Arbitrio, 
e  della  Predeftinazione.”  In  this  work  he  appeared  as 
the  champion  ot  the  Molinifts  againlt  the  Janlenills, 
and  the  defender  of  the  bull  Unigenitus;  and  lo  con¬ 
formable  were  his  fentiments  to  thole  ot  the  Jeluits,  that 
it  was  luppofed  they  were  its  real  authors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  father  Tournemine's  polthumous  papers  were 
its  foundation;  but,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  marqu;s  was 
very  converiant  in  theological  ltudies,and  had  (pent  much 
time  on  this  performance,  it  can  lcarcely  be  doubted 
that  it  was  his  own,  aflilted,  perhaps,  by  the  counlel  of 
lome  learned  men  ot  that  lociety.  To  tins  volume  were 
fubjoined  a  number  of  ecclelialtical  trails  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor;  iome  new,  others  republilhed.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  author  of  luch  a  work  fhould  el’cape  with¬ 
out  fome  controverfial  attacks.  Several  pieces  appeared 
on  both  Tides,  which  it  cannot  be  of  importance  to  enu¬ 


merate..  The  rigoriflsof  the  Roman-eatholle  church  hav¬ 
ing  maintained,  in  oppofition  to  the  lax  morality  of  the 
Jefuits,  that  taking  intereft  of  money  to  any  degree  waV 
the  crime  of  ufury,  Maffei  oppofed  this  doctrine  in  his 
book  “Dell’  Impiego  del  Danaro,”  1744,  4to.  which  was 
a  learned  and  rational  differtation  on  the  employment  of 
money  in  ancient  times,  and  the  true  principles  of  mora¬ 
lity  and  policy  on  this  head.  As,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  free  with  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  he  brought 
a  charge  of  herefy  upon  himfelf,  which  was  urged  fo  warmly,, 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  country  feat.  The  ftorm  at  length  pafled  over* 
and  he  returned  in  triuniph.  The  enlightened  pontiff  Be¬ 
nedict  XIV.  difcouraged  further  attacks  upon  him,  and 
iffued  an  enciclic  letter,  which  was  expreffed  with  Inch  a 
happy  ambiguity,  that  both  parties  might  interpret  it  in 
their  own  favour.  The  praSiice  of  lending  upon  intereft 
feems  to  have  been  not  at  all  afteCted  by  this  difpute. 

The  compofition  of  another  comedy  on  the  prevailing 
affeftation  of  italianizing  French  words;  the  metrical  ver- 
fion  of  the  two  firft  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  of  fome  pieces 
of  Hebrew  poetry  ;  a  learned  treatife  on  the  Greek  lapidary 
figla,  or  abbreviations;  and  fome  inquiries  into  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  lightning  and  other  phyfical  phenomena,  ferved 
to  diflipate  the  chagrin  which  his  polemical  writings  had 
occalioned,  and  to  difplay  the  unabated  vigour  and  ver- 
fatility  of  his  mind.  Ever  actuated  by  zeal  tor  the  cre¬ 
dit  and  advantage  of  his  native  city,  in  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  promoted  liberal  Itudies  by  tranlplanting  a  colony 
of  learned  teachers  from  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  eftablifh- 
ing  a  literary  affembly  in  his  own-houle,  lie  exerted  him¬ 
felf  in  the  foundation  of  a  muleuin  of  antiquities  and  other 
curiofities,  which  became  very  confulerable,  and  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  public  by  a  catalogue  entitled  “Mufeo  Ve- 
ronefe.”  His  fervices  in  this  and  other  matters  were  fo 
acceptable  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  a  bult  of  him  was 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  with  this 
infeription  ;  Scipioni  Nlajfcio  adkuc  vivenii  Accademia  Filar- 
monica  are  &  decreto  Publico.  But,  fond  as  the  marquis  was 
of  glory,  he  would  not  fuffer  this  mark  of  honour  to  re¬ 
main,  and  preferred  the  greater  glory  of  removing  it. 

Being  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  fuperltition  than  a  triend  to 
true  religion,  he  endeavoured  to  correCt  the  popular  no¬ 
tions  concerning  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  wrote  his  “  Arte  magica  dileguata,”  1749,  4to>  But, 
although  he  had  been  careful  not  to  call  in  queition  the 
accounts  of  paft  diabolical  agency  which  were  lanctioned 
by  the  church,  fo  jealous  were  many  of  his  contemporaries 
of  any  limitation  of  the  powers  ot  the  devil,  that  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  antagonilts  (farted  up  to  refute  his  reafon- 
ings.  He  was  nor,  however,  deterred  by  the  charge  of 
herefy  brought  againlt  him  on  this  occafion,  but  purfued 
his  argument  in  his  “  Arte  magica  diftrutta,”  publifhed  i& 
J750,  under  the  name  of  Ant.  Fiorio  5  and  his  “Arte  ma- 
gica  annichilata,”  publifhed  in  1754.  Another  warfare 
he  had  to  maintain  was  againft  the  fentenc.e  of  fome  ri- 
gorilts,  that  all  theatrical  fpeCtacles  were  unlawful  to  a 
Chriftian.  This  he  oppofed  in  a  treatife  “Dc’  Teatri  an¬ 
tichi  e  moderni,”  1753,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
the  fuperior  morality  of  the  modern  ftage  above  the  ancr- 
ent.  A  variety  of  other  literary  plans  were  in  his  con¬ 
templation  ;  for  his  thirft  of  knowledge,  and  ardent  defire 
of  faint  in  every  department  of  fcience  and  letters,  coun¬ 
teracted  the  natural  inactivity  of  age.  But  his  conftitu- 
tion  began  to  break  in  the  ipring  ot  1754,  and  the  fevere 
enluing  winter  brought  him  to  a  dying  condition  early  in 
the  next  year.  When  his  danger  was  known,  the  council 
of  the  city  ordered  public  prayers  to  be  put  up  tor  him 
during  three  days.  Pie  viewed  his  approaching  cud  with 
tranquillity  ;  and  on  February  nth,  1735,  in  the  feventy- 
ninth  year  ot  his  age,  placidly  expired.  He  w,.s  magnifi¬ 
cently  interred  amidlt  a  great  toncourle  or  lamenting  fel¬ 
low-citizens  :  and  his  fiatue  was  creCted  in  me  principal 
lquare  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  Fracaltoro  and  otlurs  who  had 
conferred  honour  on  Verona.  Gen,  Biog, 
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MAF'FAH  (Old),  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafi 
car,  fituated  near  the  north-  weft  coaft.  Lat.  51.  22.  S. 
Ion.  51 .  E. 

MAF'FAH  (New)>  3  town  of  the  ifland  of  Madagaf- 
car  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Old  Maffah. 

MAF'FERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bolefiaw  :  ten  miles  north  of  Turnau. 

To  MAF'F LE,  v.n.  To  Hammer.  Ainfworth. 

MAF'FLER,/!  A  Hammerer.  Ainfworth. 

MAF'FRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tremadura,  containing  about  1040  inhabitants.  Near  this, 
in  a  fandy  and  barren  place,  king  John  V.  erefled  a  build¬ 
ing  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  This  was  done  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  vow,  made  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  to  found 
a  convent  for  the  uleof  the  pooreft  friary  in  the  kingdom. 
Upon  inquiry,  this  pooreft  of  convents  was  found  at  Maf- 
fra,  where  twelve  francifcans  lived  togetherin  a  hut.  The 
king  procured  from  Rome  the  draught  of  a  (Iruffure, 
which  fhould  far  exceed  the  Efcurial.  The  building  is 
eonftrufted  of  a  kind  of  white  marble;  it  contains  thirty- 
feven  windows  in  front,  and  is  nearly  a  fquare  of  728  feet; 
the  church  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fabric,  having  the 
palace  on  one  fide,  and  the  convent  on  the  other.  The 
architect  ot  the  whole  fabric  was  a  German,  John  Frederic. 
It  was  begun  in  the  year  1717,  and  finilhed  in  1742: 
there  are  300  cells  in  the  convent,  each  of  20  palms  or  teet, 
by  18  ;  tht  kitchen  is  96  palms  by  42  ;  the  library  is  381 
palms  in  length,  and  43  in  breadth.  In  the  whole  building, 
the  printed  account  allures  us  that  there  are  870  rooms, 
and  5200  windows.  The  floors  are  ot  bricks  nicely  laid. 
The  palace  is  not  furnifhed,  as  the  king  leldom  rcfides 
liere.  It  is  only  five  miles  north- welt  of  Lilbon. 

MAF'MALA,  a  lmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coalt  ot  Africa.  Lat.  x6.  20  S, 

MAFRAGG',  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Al¬ 
giers,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Cape  Rofa. 
It  was  anciently  called  Rubricalus. 

MAFU'MO,  or  English  River,  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  runs  into  Dtlagoa  Bay,  navigable  for  large  vefiels 
with  four  fathom  water  on  the  bar  at  fpring .  tide  ;  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  about  a  mile  acrofs,  with  depth  of 
water  for  vefiels  drawing  twelve  feet  30  or  40  miles,  and 
for  large  boats,  it  is  imagined,  feveral  hundred.  -  Ships  lie 
commonly  two  miles  up  the  river,  where  is  good  depth  of 
water,  perfectly  fafe  from  all  winds,  with  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  fuch  as  beef,  goats,  fow  ls,  filli,  lemons,  oranges, 
feveet  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  with  plenty  of  good 
water  on  both  tides  the  river.  Lat.  26.  S. 

MAGACADAWA',  Magego'devick,  or  Eastern 
River,  a  river  of.  America,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New  Brunf- 
wick,  and  runs  into  Paflfaniaquoddy  Bay.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  true  river  St.  Croix. 

MAGACE'L  A,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Eftremadura :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  eail-fouth  ealt  ot  Merida. 

MAGA'DA,  in  mythology,  a  title  under  which  Venus 
was  known  and  worfhipped  in  Lower  Saxony  ;  where  this 
goddefs  had  a  famous  temple;,  which  was  treated  with  re- 
lpeff  even  by  the  Huns  and  Vandals  when  they  ravaged 
the  country.  It  is  (aid  to  have  been  deltroyed  by  Charle¬ 
magne. 

MAGAD'INO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Lo¬ 
carno,  on  the  lake  of  Locarno;  five  miles  fouth  of  Belin- 
zona. 

MAG'ADIS,  f.  [from  magas,  a  word  ufed  in  the  anci¬ 
ent  mufic  to  denote  the  bridge  of  a  Itringed  inftrument; 
®rfrom  ptscyaSiffw,  Gr.  to  fing  or  play  in  unilon  or  oflave.j 
The  name  ot  a  Itringed  iniirument,  formed  of  twenty 
chords,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  tuned  to  unifon  or  oc¬ 
tave,  fo  thai  they  yielded  ten  lounds  ;  the  invention  of 
which  is  afcribed  by  fome  to  Sappho,  by  others  to  the 
Lydians,  and  by  lume  to  Timotheus  of  Miletus.  It  w.,s 
st  leaft  improved  by  Timotheus  ot  Miletus,  but  who  is faid 
to  have  been  impeached  ot  a  crime,  becaufe,  by  increafing 
the  number  of  chords,  he  fpoiled  and  diferedited  the  -an¬ 
cient  mufic. 
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Among  all  obfGure  terms  in  the  ancient  Greek  nvafie, 
whiGjb  have  bewildered  modern  inquirers,  few  have  per¬ 
plexed  them  more  than  this;  and  its  meaning  is  till  fo  far 
from  fettled,  that  we  have  yet  to  Earn  whether  it  was  a 
wind  or  a  Itringed  inftrument  ;  or,  indeed,  wiieth  r  it  was 
any  inftrument  at  all,orany  thing  more  than  a  monochord, 
or  the  bridge  of  an  inftrument.  Rondeau  affures  us,  that 
the  verb,  to  magadize,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  implied  to  fing 
in  the  octave,  as  a  man  and  a  woman,  or  a  boy,  natu¬ 
rally  do  ;  and  adds,  that,  as  the  word  comes  from  ma«ar, 
the  bridge  of  an  inftrument,  by  extenfion  it  was  apptied 
to  an  inftrument  with  double  lirings  tuned  oftaves  to  each 
other,  like  the  unifons  and  o&ave  in  our  old  double  harp"-" 
fichord. 

MAGADOX'O,  Magado'sho,  or  Maldos'cho,  a 
kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  along  the  coaft  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  from  the  river  Jubo,  near  the  equinoftial  line,  to  be¬ 
yond  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  capital,  which  is  fituated  in  a  large  f>3y,  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  called  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Nile  of  Magadoxo, on  account  of  its  annual  overflow¬ 
ing.  The  fource  of  this  river  is  not  afeertained  ;  but  its 
courfe  is  concluded  to  be  long,  from  its  confiderable 
channel  and  large  bay,  and  alfo  from  its  extenfive  inun¬ 
dations,  which  iupply  various  canals,  and  fertilize  the 
country  through  which  it  runs,  fo  that  it  produces  in 
abundance  wheat  and  barley,  and  a  variety  of  f  ruits,  and 
fupplies  food  for  numbers  of  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  other 
animals,  which  are  bred  near  its  banks  — The  city  of  Ma¬ 
gadoxo  is  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  valt  refort  from 
Aden  and  other  parts  ;  whence  their  merchants  bring 
cotton,  filk,  and  other  cloths,  fpices,  and  drugs;  which 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for  gold,  ivory,  wax, 
and  other  commodities.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ma¬ 
hometans,  among  whom  are  many  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
retain  their  ancient  fuperftitions  ;  and  farther  inland  there 
is  a  greater  number  of  Abytfinian  Chriftians,  fubjebt  or 
tributary  to  that  empire.  The  king  and  his  court  are 
Mahometans;  his  fubjefts,  of  whom  fome  are  white,  others 
tawny  and  olive,  and  others  black,  all  ipcak  the  Arabic 
tongue.  They  are  ltout  and  warlike  ;  and  ule,  among 
others,  poifoned  arrows  and  lances.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  lat.  2.  6.  N.  Ion.  45.  50.  E. 

MAG'ALAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Herault:  feven  miles  north  of  Beziers,  and  eight  fouth 
of  Bedarrieux. 

MAG AL AW  AU'K,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  ; 
ten  miles  weit-louth- weft  of  Punganore. 

MAGALHA'ENS,  See  Magellan. 

MAGAL'LON,  a  town  ot  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  «f 
Arragon  ;  tour  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Borja. 

MAGALOPn  (Count  Laurence),  an  eminent  Ita¬ 
lian  philolopher  and  mathematician,  was  defeended  from 
a  noble  family  originally  of  Florence,  and  born  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1637.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  or  thejefuits.with  whom  he  went  through 
a  courfe  of  philofophy.  In  the  year  1656,  he  was  lent  to 
the  univerfity  ot  Piia,  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying 
jurifprudcnce;  in  which  fcience  he  made  lb  rapid  a  profi¬ 
ciency  as  altonilhed  his  tutors,  who  in  fixteen  months  pro¬ 
nounced  his  farther  attendance  on  their  lectures  to  be  un- 
neceilary  At  the  fame  time,  he  ftudied  anatomy,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Malpighi  and  Bo-relli ;  but  the  bent  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  led  hun  to  devote  his  particular  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
thematics  and  philolopby  Thefe  branches  of  fcience  he 
cultivated  at  Florence,  during  three  years,  under  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Vincent  Viviani,  who  palled  a  high  eulogium  oil 
his  talents  and  acquirements.  "Scarcely  could  Magalotti 
be  fa  id  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  manh  iod,  when,  on  the 
recommendation  ot  Viviani  and  Borelli,  he  was  made  fe- 
cretary  to  the  academy  del  Cimento,  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed,  1111656,  tor  the  putpole  of  elucidating  philofo- 
phical  fcience  by  a  feries  ot  experiments.  The  duties  of 
this  appointment  Magalotti  dilcharged  with  the  utmoft  af- 
fiduity  and  care;  and,  being  directed  by  the  prince,  who 
was  both  patron  and  pretident  of  the  academy,  to  draw 
*  up- 
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-up  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  ther-e,  the  work  work,  dedicated  to  Cofmo,  foil  of  Ferdinand  II,  and  pub- 
'made  its  appearance  in  theyear  1666,  and  was  received  with  lifted  about  the  year  1 666;  which  was  received  with  great 
univerfal  applaufe  by  men  of  fcience,  being  equally  ad-  applaufe,  and  much  admired,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
mired  for  the  elegance  of  its  flyle  and  for  the  novel  and  novelty  and  variety  of  the  fubjeXs  contained  in  it,  but  for 
intereliing  matter  which  it  contained,  the  accuracy  of  the  its  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  compofition.  About  the 
experiments  detailed  in  it,  and  the  judicious  reflexions  fame  time,  with  the  afliftance  of  another  jefuit  miffionary 
'with  which  it  abounds.  The  fubjeXs  which  it  embraces  as  his  interpreter,  he  ptibliflied  a  little  elegant  Compen-. 
are,  the  preffure  of  the  air,  natural  and  artificial  freezing,  dium  of  the  Moral  DoXrine  of  Confucius.  Betides  em- 


the  various  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  the  compreffion  of  wa- 
ter,  the  magnetic  virtue,  colours,  the  motion  of  founds, 
the  projection  of  bodies,  light,  Sec. 

While  Magalotti  was  engaged  with  the  other  members 
of  the  academy,  in  purfuing  the  experiments  of  which  he 
is  the  hiltorian,  he  maintained  a  regular  correfpondence 
with  the  molt  eminent  men  of  fcience  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  France  and  England.  He  alfo  addrefied  a 
little  work  to  Huygens,  in  theyear  1660,  containing  fome 
aftronomical  obfervations  chiefly  furnilhed  by  Borelli,  in 
confirmation  of  that  aftronomer’s  difcovery  of  Saturn’s 
ring.  This  piece  was  given  to  the  public  fifteen  years  af¬ 
terwards.  The  diflolution  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento, 
which  followed  the  elevation  of  prince  Leopold  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  was  an  event,  the  profpeX  of  which 
greatly  affeXed  Magalotti  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  in  an 
Italian  poem  which  he  addrefied  to  the  prince,  to  preferve 
him  Heady  in  his  attachment  to  the  Itudy  and  patronage 
of  fcience;  but  bis  efforts  proved  ineffeXual.  Having 
Tailed  in  this  objeX,  be  determined  to  apply  for  the  place 
of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  grand  duke 
Ferdinand  II.  This  poll  he  obtained  without  difficulty, 
through  the  influence  of  prince  Leopold,  ftrengthened  by 
the  powerful  impreffion  in  his  favour,  which  his  own  ex¬ 
traordinary  accomplifnments  had  made  on  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand  ;  for  he  was  not  only  diftinguiftied  by  bis  emi¬ 
nent  mental  qualifications,  but  by  a  prepoflefling  figure, 
.the  moft  polifhed  manners,  and  fuperior  (kill  in  dancing 
and  iiorfemanfhip.  He  had  alfo  acquired  no  little  know¬ 
ledge  and  tafte  in  architeXure  and  painting.  With  thefe 
recommendations,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  Magalotti  flrould 
become  a  favourite  with  the  grand  duke,  and  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  his  court.  He  like- 
wife  received  no  flight  mark  of  efteem  from  pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VII.  to  whom  prince  Leopold  had  prefented  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  inftruments  ufed  in  making  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Academy  del  Cimento.  On  this  occafion 
our  author  drew  up  a  perfpicuous  and  elegant  account  of 
tiling  them  ;  for  which  his  liolinefs  beltowed  on  him  a 
pen  lion.  . 

Honours  and  rewards  excited  in  Magalotti  a  keener  ar¬ 
dour  for  fcientific  and  literary  purfuits.  As  at  that  time 
perfumes  were  much  ufed  in  the  polite  world,  he  fludied 
the  compofition  of  them,  and  undertook  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  their  fcent  being  communicated,  without 
auy  apparent  diminution  or  lofs  to  the  bodies  which  exhale 
it.  This  fubjeX  he  intended  to  illuftrate  not  only  by  phy¬ 
sical  reafonings,  but  by  colleXing  together  the  Scattered 
opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  it.  What  he  wrote 
upon  it,  however,  was  left  in  a  very  imperfeX  and  unfi- 
nilhed  (fate.  About  the  fame  time  he  employed  himfelf 
in  drawing  up  a  work  on  electricity,  in  two  parts,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  hiftory  of  experiments,  and  an  examination  of 
them  ;  but  fo  little  was  then  known  of  that  fcience  by  the 
mod  learned  pbilolophers,  that  any  thing  of  moment  on 
the  fubjeX  was  not  to  be  expeXed  from  him.  While  en¬ 
gaged  in  thefe  dudies,  Magalotti  did  not  negleX  that  of 
altronomy  ;  and,  that  no  lubjeX  might  be  overlooked  by 
him,  and  no  part  of  his  time  pals  away  unemployed,  he 
devoted  thole  afternoon  hours  which  are  commonly  Spent 
in  leifure  to  the  reading  of  theological  works,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

When,  in  the  year  1665,  the  jefuit  John  Graeber,  who 
bad  relided  leveral  years  as  a  iniffionary  in  China,  came 
to  Florence,  Magalotti  procured  from  him  a  variety  of 
curious  particulars  relative  to  thehidory  and  peculiarities 
of  that  country.  From  thei'e  materials  he  drew  up  a  little 


pioying  his  pen  on  Such  publications,  ourauthorfrequently 
paid  his  court  to  the  mufes;  and  he  publiffied  the  firlt  trans¬ 
lation  of  Anacreon  in  Italian  verle,  which  was  given  to 
the  public  in  the  year  1670.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  learned  Bartholomew  d’Herbelot  at  Florence,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  grand  duke,  furnilhed  Magalotti  with 
the  opportunity  of  advantagecufly  fludying  the  oriental 
languages  ;  of  w'hich  he  made  himfelf  mailer  with  adc- 
nilhing  expedition,  particularly  the  Arabic  and  Turkifli. 
But,  while  he  cultivated  the  idioms  of  the  cad,  he  did  not 
negleX  thofe  of  the  more  polifhed  European  nations,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  w  rite  and  Speak  French,  Spanift,  and  Englift, 
with  the  correXnefs  and  eafe  of  the  natives  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  this  he  gave  evidence  in  different  vilits  which  he 
paid  to  them,  either  in  a  private  or  official  charaXer. 

He  entered  on  his  fird  excurfion  beyond  the  Alps  in  the 
year  1667,  together  with  his  intimate  friend  count  Paul 
Falconieri ;  and  was  recalled  from  it  by  the  grand  duke, 
for  the  purpofe  of  accompanying  his  Ion  Colmo  in  a  tour 
through  Europe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  tour  Magalotti  of 
courfe  came  to  England,  where  his  fird  wilh  was  to  be 
introduced  to  the  illudrioiis  Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  be 
was  well  known  by  fame;  and  this  introduXion  proved 
the  commencement  of  the  clofed  intimacy  and  friendftip 
between  thofe  eminent  men,  which  terminated  only  with 
their  lives.  During  the  correfpondence  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  them,  our  Italian,  who  was  zealoudy 
attached  to  his  principles  as  a  Catholic,  attempted  in  a 
very  long  letter  to  convert  his  friend  from  the  protedant 
herefy,  and  Sincerely  lamented  ills  want  of  fuccefs.  In  the 
colleXion  of  “  Inedited  Letters  of  illudrioiis  Men,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Florence  in  1773,  much  of  our  author’s  corre¬ 
fpondence  with  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  and  prince 
Leopold  during  this  tour  is  preferved  ;  which,  while  it 
bears  honourable  tedimony  to  the  wifdoin  and  propriety 
with  which  he  uniformly  conduXed  himfelf,  will  furnilh 
the  reader  with  intereding  and  entertaining  information 
relative  to  the  countries  through  which  he  palled,  and  the 
date  of  knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Florence,  Cofmo,  having 
Succeeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  deputed 
Magalotti  as  his  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  on  bulinels 
of  considerable  moment;  which  he  concluded  entirely  to 
the  fatisfaXion  of  his  mailer.  In  the  year  1671,  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  having  created  fome  unplealant  difputes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  two  brothers,  he  determined,  with  the 
duke’s  leave,  to  withdraw  for  fome  time  from  Italy;  and 
as  his  friend  OXavio  Falconieri  was  then  appointed  papal 
internuncio  in  the  Low-Countries,  he  relolved  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  his  million,  ayd  when,  in  the  year  1673,  a 
congrefs  was  held  at  Cologne,  for  the  purpofe  of  negociat- 
ing  a  peace,  he  was  empowered  to  attend  it,  as  the  grand 
duke’s  representative.  After  the  conclufion  of  peace, 
he  eafily  obtained  leave  to  vifit  Denmark  and  Sweden  ; 
and  in  travelling  thole  kingdoms  formed  a  rich  colleXion 
of  observations  on  the  lludies,  cultoms,  manner  of  living, 
laws.  See.  of  the  inhabitants.  In  learning  theSwediffi  lan¬ 
guage,  be  deteXed  numerous  errors  of  thofe  etymologilts 
who  are  for  deriving  all  Italian  words  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  overlooking  the  northern  idioms,  to  which  many 
of  them  are  clearly  to  be  traced.  His  opinion  on  this  fub¬ 
jeX  has  lately  been  ably  Supported  our  countryman 
Horne  Tooke. 

While  Magalotti  wa.s  employed  in  thefe  enquiries,  and 
intended  to  protraX  his  flay  in  the  north,  he  unexpect¬ 
edly  received  an  order  from  the  grand  duke  to  repair  to 
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Florence  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  that  city,  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1674,  was  appointed  ambaflador  to  the  im¬ 
perial  court.  This  was  an  appointment  he  had  long 
wirtied  for.  At  Vienna,  whither  his  fame  had  long  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  he  was  received  in  the  mod:  honourable  man¬ 
ner  by  perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  acquired  the  particular 
favour  of  the  emperor,  who  readily  affented  to  all  the  pro- 
pofitions  with  which  he  was  charged  on  behalf  of  the 
court  of  Florence.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  men  moft  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature, 
and  fpent  his  time  agreeably  in  learned  leifure,  till  he 
•was  mortified  by  the  delay  of  the  necefi'ary  pecuniary  re¬ 
mittances  from  his  court.  The  embarraffments  to  which 
this  negleft  expofed  him,  added  to  the  intelligence  that 
one  of  his  brothers  was  dangeroully  ill  at  Florence,  de¬ 
termined  him  to  return  to  that  city,  without  leave,  in  the 
year  1678.  The  grand  duke,  however,  gave  him  apart¬ 
ments  in  his  palace,  with  a  confiderable  penfion.  But, 
not  conceiving  that  he  poffeffed  a  due  (hare  of  courtly 
favour,  and  being  feverely  afflicted  by  the  death  of  one  of 
his  brothers  in  the  year  1679,  he  withdrew  into  retire¬ 
ment,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  itudies.  In 
the  year  1684,  he  compofed  fifteen  Italian  odes,  in  which 
he  has  drawn  the  picture  of  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  and 
exquifite  beauty,  diltinguifhed  not  only  by  every  perfonal 
but  mental  charm,  and  yet  rendering  herfelf  chiefly  the 
objedt  of  admiration  and  delight  by  her  manners  and  con- 
dudt.  Not  believing  that  fuch  an  original  exifted  in  na¬ 
ture,  he  gave  this  piece  the  title  of  “  The  Imaginary  Lady.” 
On  this  produftion  of  our  author’s  pen  his  Italian  critics 
bellow  very  high  commendation,  on  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  and  extenfive  knowledge,  as  well  as  poetical  beau¬ 
ties,  which  it  difplays.  But  they  beflow  (till  higher  praife 
on  the  next  work  which  he  compofed,  confiding  of  thirty- 
nine  familiar  letters  againft  atheilts,  in  which  his  learn¬ 
ing,  philofophy,  and  ingenuity,  appear  to  eminent  advan¬ 
tage;  and  he  (bows  at  the  fame  time  that  he  had  formed 
no  (light  acquaintance  with  theology.  In  the  year  1687, 
he  was  called  to  Rome  by  fome  family-affairs  and  law- 
fuits,  which  detained  him  there  nearly  two  years;  and 
upon  his  return  to  Florence  in  1689,  he  was  appointed  a 
counfellor  of  (late  to  the  grand  duke,  who  fent  him  his 
ambaflador  into  Spain,  to  negociate  a  marriage  between 
one  his  daughters  and  king  Charles  II.  In  the  year  1691, 
Magalotti  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he  intimated  an  in¬ 
tention  of  embracing  the  ecclefiaftical  life  in  the  college 
of  St.  Philip  Neri ;  but  was  difl’uaded  from  taking  that 
Hep  by  the  remonftrances  of  his  friends.  However,  he 
funk  into  a  temporary  melancholy,  which  led  him  to  fe- 
clude  himfelf  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  world  for  nine 
months,  at  a  country  feat  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence  ; 
till  the  intreaties  of  the  grand  duke  prevailed  upon  him 
once  more  to  return  to  his  poll  at  court. 

Magalotti  now  refumed  his  philofophical  ftudies,  which 
he  had  for  fome  time  neglefted,  and  drew  up  his  valuable 
fcientific  letters,  which  were  not  publilhed  till  after  his 
death.  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Italian  feveral  of  the  works 
of  St.  Evremond  ;  and  into  Italian  verfe,  part  of  Milton’s 
Paradife  Loft,  the  Cyder  and  Splendid  Shilling  of  John 
Phillips,  and  Waller’s  Battle  of  the  Summer  Iflands.  From 
an  Engli(h  verfion  of  a  work  originally  Portuguefe,  he 
likewi(e  tranflated  into  Italian  an  account  of  the  river 
Nile  and  its  inundations,  the  empire  of  Ethiopia,  the  Red 
Sea,  &c.  and  a  volume  of  poems  which  he  called  Ana¬ 
creontic  Canzonets,  from  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  Turkifti, 
Spanifti,  French,  and  Portuguefe,  languages.  Befides 
employing  his  pen  on  his  own  produftions,  he  contributed 
by  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  works  of  his  friends  ; 
and  Fabroni  has  given  the  names  of  feveral  who  were 
greatly  indebted  to  his  friendly  afliftance.  In  the  year 
J707,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
lie  had  before  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
Be  la  Crufca  at  Florence,  and  of  that  of  the  Arcadi  at 
Rome.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
affli&ed  with  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  baffled  all  re- 
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medics,  and  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death  in  1711,  when 
he  was  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Magalotti  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  he  was  for  his 
literature,  unimpeachable  in  his  morals,  liberal,  benefi¬ 
cent,  friendly,  polite,  and  a  lively  and  cheerful  as  well 
as  inftruffive  companion.  His  houfe  at  Florence  was 
the  refort  of  men  of  letters  from  all  countries,  whom 
he  treated  with  the  moll  elegant  hofpitality.  With  the 
writings  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  ;  and  followed  the  Platonic  dodrine  in  his 
poems.  In  his  inveftigations  into  nature,  however,  he 
difcarded  all  authority,  and  fubmitted  to  no  other  guide 
but  experiment.  Among  modern  philofophers,  he  was 
particularly  attached  to  Galileo.  After  his  death  a  me¬ 
dal  was  (truck  in  honour  of  his  memory,  with  the  figure 
of  Apollo  railed  on  the  reverfe,  and  the  infcription  omnia 
lustrat.  A  long  lift  of  the  titles  and  fubjefts  of  his 
works,  publiftied  and  unpublished,  may  be  feen  in  Fabronii 
Vit.  Italorum,  vol.  iii. 

MAG'AME,  a  town  of  the  iflund  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  :  ninety-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Candy'. 

MAGAN',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  eight  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Toledo. 

MAGAN'JA,  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
Zambeze  in  lat.  16.  20.  S.  Ion.  33.  40.  E. 

MAGAPERAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Cuddapa  :  fourteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Combam. 

MAGARA'BA,  a  mountain  of  Africa,. in  Algiers,  ex¬ 
tending  about  thirty  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Magarabas,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Bereberes;  they  live  in  tents,  feed  a 
great  many  flocks,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

MAGARZAN',  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the^coaft 
of  Nubia.  It  is  very  high  land,  and  the  largeft  of  three 
forming  a  triangle,  about  five  miles  in  length.  Lat.  21, 
10.  N. 

MA'GAS,  a  king  of  Cyrene,  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  reigned  fifty  years,  and  died  B.C.  257, 
Poly  anus. 

MA'GAS,  f.  in  ancient  mufic,  the  bridge  of  any  in- 
ftrument.  See  Magadis,  p.  87. 

MAGAS'SA,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  :  twenty- 
four  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Trent,  and  twenty-four  welt- 
fouth-weft  of  Riva. 

MAGAT'TI,  or  Magatus  (Csfar),  an  eminent  fur- 
geon,  was  the  Ion  of  a  refpedable  citizen  of  Scandiano, 
in  the  duchy  of  Reggio,  where  he  was  born  in  1579.  He 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  early  proficiency  in  philofophy 
and  medicine  at  Bologna,  at  which  univerfity  he  received 
the  degree  of  dodfor  in  both  thefe  fciences,  in  the  18th 
year  of  his  age.  He  (till  remained  at  that  place,  however, 
attending  the  public  hofpitals,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mod  eminent  phyficians,  for  fome  time  ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  united  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  and 
furgery  with  that  of  medicine.  Returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profeflion, 
where  he  foon  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  the 
marquis  of  Bentivoglio  induced  him  to  fettle  at  Ferrara, 
as  profefidr  of  furgery  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  confiderable  oppofition  and 
enmity  from  the  eftabli(hed  practitioners,  who  interdidfed 
him  from  pradtifing,  unlefs  he  would  fubmit  to  their  exa¬ 
minations  ;  with  which  he  at  length  complied,  and  gave 
abundant  proofs  of  fuperior  talents  and  acquirements. 
He  foon  attained  the  higheft  profeflional  reputation  at 
Ferrara,  and  gained  the  greateft  applaufe  from  numerous 
dalles  of  ftudents  by  his  able  condudt  in  the  chair,  until 
he  was  feized  with  a  fevere  illnefs,  under  the  impreflion  of 
which  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  fraternity  of  Ca¬ 
puchins,  and  afterwards  affumed  the  habit  of  the  order. 
He  (till  continued,  however,  to  praclife  medicine  and  fur¬ 
gery,  in  his  new  condition,  with  a  fuccefs  that  acquired 
him  the  confidence  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  efpecially 
of  Francis  I.  duke  of  Modena;  till  the  feverity  of  his 
lufterings  from  the  (tone  induced  him,  in  1647,  to  repair 
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to  Bologna,  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  himfelf  by  under¬ 
going  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  but  he  Survived  it  a 
very  fhort  time,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight. 

Magatub  publiflied  at  Venice,  1 6 1 6 ,  a  work  entitled 
“  De  rara  Medicatione  Vulnerum,  feu  de  Vulneribus  raio 
tra-ftandis in  which  he  (trenuoufly  inculcates  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  tents  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  recommends 
a  dimple  eafy  method  of  drefling,  without  the  irritation  of 
frequently  cleanfmg  and  rubbing  oft'  the  tender  granula¬ 
tions  ;  a  practice  which  he  fupported  at  great  length  by 
found  and  rational  arguments,  tinflured  a  littie,  however, 
with  Galenical  theories.  His  work  contains  alfo  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  obfervations  refpedting  particular  w  ounds  ; 
and  it  has  an  appendix,  relating  to  gnn-(hot  wounds,  in 
which  he  refutes  the  notion  of  their  being  envenomed,  or 
attended  with  cauterization.  Sennertus  publiflied  a  criti- 
ciftn  on  his  work,  containing  a  defence  of  the  ufe  of 
tents  ;  to  which  Magatus,  now  a  monk,  replied  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  John  Baptift,  (if  that  was  not  his  own 
conventual  name,)  by  publifhing  a  pamphlet,  with  the 
title  of  “Traftatus,  quo  rara  Vulnerum  deligatio  defen- 
ditur  contra  Sennertum,”  1627  ;  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Venice  edition  of  the  former  work,  publiflied  in  1676. 
Eloy,  Did.  HiJ ?.  de  la  Med. 

M  AGAZl'NE,yi  {inagazin,  Fr.  from  the  Arab,  vtackfan, 
a  treafure.]  A  place  in  which  (lores  are  kept,  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  provifions,  &c.  Every  fortified  town  ought  to 
b.e  furnifhed  with  a  large  magazine,  which  (hould  contain 
ftores  of  all  kinds,  fufficientto  enable  the  garrifon  and  in¬ 
habitants  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege  ;  and  in  which  fmiths, 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c.  may  be  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  every  thing  belonging  to  the  artillery  ;  as  carriages, 
waggons,  See. 

As  to  powder-magazines  in  particular,  authors  differ 
greatly  both  with  regard  to  their  fituation  and  conftruc- 
tion ;  but  all  agree  that  they  ought  to  be  arched  and 
bomb-proof.  In  fortifications,  they  are  frequently  placed 
in  the  rampart;  but  of  late  they  have  been  built  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  town.  The  firft  powder-magazines 
were  made  wdth  Gothic  arches;  but  M.  Vauban,  finding 
them  too  weak,  conftructed  them  in  a  fevnicircular  form  ; 
■wiiofe  dimenfrons  are  fixty  feet  long  within,  and  twenty- 
live  broad  5  the  foundations  are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick, 
and  eight  feet  high  from  the  foundation  to  the  fpring  of 
the  arch  ;  the  floor  is  two  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
keeps  it  from  dampnefs. 

If  large  magazines  are  required,  the  piers  or  fide-walls 
which  fupport  the  arch  (hould  be  ten  feet  thick,  feventy- 
two  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  high;  the  middle  wall, 
which  fupports  the  two  imall  arches  of  the  ground-floor, 
eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  likewife 
the  arches  ;  the  thicknels  of  the  great  arch  (hould  be  three 
feet  fix  inches ;  and  the  counterforts,  as  well  as  the  air¬ 
holes,  the  fame  aa  before.  Magazines  of  this  kind  (hould 
not  be  erefled  in  fortified  towns,  but  in  forne  inland  part 
of  the  country  near  the  capital,  where  no  enemy  is  ex- 
pefted.  It  has  been  obferved,  that,  after  the  centres  of 
fernicircular  arches  are  (truck,  they  fettle  at  the  crown 
and  rife  up  at  the  hances ;  now,  as  this  (hrinking  of  the 
arches  mult  be  attended  with  ill  confequences,  by  break¬ 
ing  the  texture  of  the  cement  after  it  has  been  partly 
dried,  and  alfo  by  opening  the  joints  of  the  vouffoirs  at 
one  end,  Dr.  Hutton,  in  hisTreatife  on  Bridges,  has  pro- 
pofed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  with  regard  to  bridges, 
by  the  arch  of  equilibration  ;  and,  as  the  ill  effedt  is  much 
greater  in  powder-magazines,  he  has  alfo  propofed  to  find 
an  arch  of  equilibration  for  them  alfo  ;  and  to  conftrudt 
it  when  the  (pan  is  twenty  feet,  the  pitch  or  height  ten, 
which  are  the  fame  dimenfions  as  thofe  of  the  femicircle, 
the  inclined  exterior  walls,  at  top,  forming  an  angle  of 
m30,  and  the  height  of  their  angular  point  above  the  top 
of  the  arch  equal  to  feven  feet ;  this„curious  queftion  was 
anfwered  in  1775,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wildbore,  and  the 
folution  of  it  may  be  found  in  Hutton’s  Mifcellanca  Ma- 
thematica. 
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The  magazine,  on  (hip-board,  is  a  clofe  room  or  ftore- 
houfe,  built  in  the  fore  or  after  part  of  the  hold,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  gunpowder  ufed  in  battle.  This  apartment  is 
Itrongly  fee  u  red  again  ft  fire,  and  no  perfon  is  allowed  to 
ent6r  it  with  a  lamp  or  candle  ;  it  is  therefore  lighted,  fas 
occafion  requires,  by  means  of  the  candles  or  lamps  in 
the  light-room  contiguous  to  it.  ! 

Magazine  is  now  alfo  the  eftabliftied  name  of  certain 
milcellaneous  periodical  pamphlets,  publiflied  commonly 
once  a-month  ;  of  which  the  firft  eftabliftied  in  England 
was  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
under  the  name  of  SylvAnus  Urban.  It  began  in  January 
1731,  and  has  been  continued  ever  fince  ;  forming  a  (eries 
of  84  years,  and  of  116  volumes,  a  complete  let  of  which 
it  is  now  very  difficult  to  obtain.  This,  however,. was  not 
the  earlieft  periodical  publication  in  monthly  numbers, 
as  one  had  appeared  in  the  year  1681,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Monthly  Recorder  of  all  true  Occurrences,  both. 
Foreign  and  Domeltic.’*  Soon  after  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  a  rival  work,  under  the  title  of  The  London 
Magazine,  was  publfthed,  but  this  was  difeontinued  in 
the  year  1785. 

“  The  invention  of  this  new  fpecies  of  publication,” 
obferves  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  memoir  of  Edward  Cave,  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  “may  be  confidered  as  forne. 
thing  of  an  epocha  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  country. 
The  periodical  publications  before  that  time  (i.  e.  1731) 
were  almoft  wholly  confined  to  political  tranfaftions  and 
to  foreign  and  domeltic  occurrences;  but  the  Magazines 
have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  inquiry.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  and  difeuflion  contained  in  them  are  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  various;  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffuf- 
ing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the  nation  ;  which 
in  a  certain  degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  underftanding. 
Many  young  authors,  who  have  rifeu  to  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  literary  world,  have  here  made  their  firft  at¬ 
tempts  in  compofition.  If  it  were  not  an  invidious  ta(k, 
the  hiftory  of  them  would  be  no  incurious  or  unentertain¬ 
ing  fubjedt.  Here,  too,  are  preferved  a  multitude  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  ufeful  hints,,  obfervations,  and  fadls,  which 
otherwife  might  have  never  appeared ;  or,  if  they  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  more  evanefeent  form,  would  have  incurred 
the  danger  of  being  loft.”  The  next  oldelt  publication 
of  this  kind  is  that  entitled  The  Scots  Magazine  ;  which 
was  commenced  at  Edinburgh  a  few  years  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Gentleman’s  at  London  ;  which,  like  it, 
has  furvived  many  rivals  ;  and  which  Hill  fubfifts. 

Under  the  article  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  2.73,  4,  we  no¬ 
ticed  many  publications  which  might  have  been’  included 
under  the  prefent  head,  particularly  thofe  works  which 
have  contained  a  critical  analyfis  of  the  publications  of 
the  learned.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  two 
works  in  this  line  were  fucceflively  undertaken  in  this 
country.  The  firft  was  edited  by  the  learned  Mr.  Wal’ie, 
in  1722,  by  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Literaria  ;  but  its  exig¬ 
ence  was  confined  to  ten  numbers.  The  fecond  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Mifcellanea  Objervationes,  in  1731.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  fuperintended  by  Dr.  Jortin,  it  received  fo 
littie  encouragement  in  England,  that  at  the  end  of  eigh¬ 
teen  months  it  was  removed  to  Holland,  and  tranflated 
and  continued  in  the  Latin  language.  Notwjthftanding 
the  contributions  of  the  learned  on  the  continent,  it  cealed 
to  be  publilhed  in  its  original  feries  in  1739.  A  few  num¬ 
bers  were  afterwards  added  at  a  long  and  irregular  inter¬ 
val  from  each  other  ;  but  the  work  was  foon  abandoned. 
After  that  -period,  a  new  era  arofe  in  claflical  literature. 
The  labours  of  Bentley,  which  had  been  either  neglected 
or  obltrudted  by  his  contemporaries,  became  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  more  enlightened  age  ;  and  his  critical  dilqui- 
iitions  had  given  birth  to  thofe  of  Hemfterhuis,  Ruhnkerr, 
Valckenaer,  Villoifon,  Brunck,  Dawes,  Markland,  Toup, 
Tyrwhitt,  and  Porfon.  By  thefe  great  luminaries  a  flood 
ot  light  has  been  (hed  on  the  claflical  world,  and  critical 
knowledge  hasaffuined  a  meridian  brightnefs,  which  even 
tlie  gloom  of  political  diflenfions,  or  of  revolutionary 
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(forms,  can  neither  obfcure  nor  diminiflt.  The  prefent 
time  abounds  with  men  of  accurate  taite,  of  critical  laga- 
city,  of  rich  and  various  information,  and  of  fplendid 
genius;  and.it  was  thought  that  an  attempt  to  colleift 
their  fcattered  rays  would  tend  to  cherilh  the  blaze  of  li¬ 
terature  by  general  communication.  With  this  view,  foon 
after  the  death  of  Porfon,  (namely  in  April  1810,)  ap¬ 
peared  the  Classical  Journal,  the  plan  of  which  is  as 
follows:  i.  Critical  Onfervations  on  Claffical  Authors, 
s.  Criticifnis  on  new  Editions  of  the  Claffics,  and  on  Pub¬ 
lications  relating  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental,  Literature. 
3.  Difquilitions  on  Clalfical  and  Literary  Subjects.  4. 
Philological  and  Literary  Anecdotes.  5.  Claflical  and 
Oriental  Antiquities.  6.  Biblical  Criticifnis  and  Differta- 
tions.  7.  Grammatical  and  Etymological  Refearches.  8. 
Bibliographical  Intelligence.  9.  Collations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Manufcripts.  10.  Greek  and  Latin  Original  Poetry. 
11.  Prize  Poems,  and  other  Academical  Exercifes.  12. 
Republications  of  fcarce  and  valuable  Trails  on  Critical 
and  Philological  Subjects,  and  of  important  Articles  in 
Continental  Journals.  This  publication  continues  with 
good  fuccefs. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients  con- 
fifts  not  fo  much  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  (though 
that  alfo  is  confiderable)  as  in  the  degree  of  its  diffufion. 
Among  the  Greeks,  by  far  the  molt  civilized  and  philo- 
fophical  people  which  antiquity  has  to  boaft  of,  know¬ 
ledge  was  confined  to  the  fchools,  or  fcarcely  ventured  to 
(how  herfelf  abroad.  A  few  individuals  engrolfed  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  while  the  great  mafs  of  the  people 
were  funk  in  the  molt  deplorable  ignorance.  In  modern 
Europe,  on  the  contrary,  fcience  is  fcattered  with  a  much 
more  liberal  hand  over  the  whole  population.  All  the 
upper  and  middle  ranks  enjoy  the  blelTing  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  in  Britain,  and  feme  other  countries,  thefe 
conffitute  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  people.  Im¬ 
provements  in  any  art,  or  fcience,  are  no  fooner  made  in 
any  country  than  they  are  fought  for  with  avidity  in  every 
other,  and  foon  make  their  way  over  the  whole  civilized 
world.  This  rapid  diffufion  of  knowledge  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  art  of  printing,  which  enables  us  to  multiply 
copies  of  books  with  fo  much  eafe ;  an  art  to  which  mo¬ 
dern  Europe  is  more  indebted  for  her  fuperiority  to  former 
ages  than  any  other.  But  the  immediate  inltruments  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  diffufion  of  fcientific  and  ufeful  knowledge 
are  the  periodical  publications  which  exift  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  which 
make  it  their  profelfed  object  to  fcatter  every  difeovery 
over  the  whole  extent  of  their  circulation.  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries,  when  periodical  journals  did  not 
exift,  literary  men  had  no  better  means  of  conveying  in¬ 
formation  to  one  another  than  epiitolary  correfpondenee. 
And,  if  we  look  into  the  voluminous  epiftles  of  Erafmus, 
and  of  his  contemporaries,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
great  portion  of  time  which  was  taken  up  in  this  irkfome 
•and  unprofitable  employment  ;  which,  after  all,  could  an- 
fwer  the  intended  purpofe  but  imperfeflly,  and  convey  the 
requifite  information  to  a  (ingle  individual  only,  and  to 
the  frnall  circle  of  his  friends.  An  author  could  only  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public,  when  he  had  a  complete  theory  to 
communicate.  No  (ingle  difeovery  was  of  lufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  occupy  a  whole  volume.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  two  or  more  individuals  being  occupied  with  the  fame 
purfuits,  publifhing  on  the  fame  fubjeiff,  and  making  the 
fame  difeoveries,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  was  done 
by  each  other.  The  labours  of  fcience  were  not  luftici- 
ently  fubdivided  ;  and  labourer  after  labourer  was  apt  to 
move  on  in  the  fame  beaten  and  unprofitable  track.  Perio¬ 
dical  works  fave  the  irkfome  talk  of  multifarious  epifto- 
lary  correfpondenee.  Every  difeovery  is  publilhed  as 
foon  as  made,  fruitlefs  labour  is  l'pared,  and  emulation  is 
kept  up  and  increafed  by  the  mutual  difeoveries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals,  by  the  jarring  of  opinions,  and  the 
clalhing  of  different  interefts.  The  firlt  periodical  work 
of  fcience  which  made  its  appearance  in  Britain  was  the 


Philofophical  Tran  factions,  begun  in  1665,  and  continued 
for  many  years,  in  numbers.,  publilhed  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  annually,  as  materials  were  more  or  lefs  copioufiy  fup- 
plied.  About  the  middle  of  the  1 8 th  century  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Tranfaftions  altered  their  form,  and  came  to  he 
publilhed  only  in  volumes.  From  that  period  they  have 
confuted  entirely  of  original  papers,  and  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  difeoverits  made  by  foreigners,  nor  of  the 
fcientific  books  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Thus  Britain  no  longer  poffeffed  a  pe¬ 
riodical  philofophical  journal.  The  firlt  philofophical 
journal,  exactly  limilar  to  feveral  which  had  already  ex- 
ilted  for  fome  time  on  the  continent,  was  begun  by  Mr. 
William  Nicholfon  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Journal 
of  Natural  Philofophy,  Chemittry,  and  the  Arts.”  The 
editor  of  this  journal  was  well  qualified  for  the  office  which 
he  undertook.  The  journal  for  feveral  years  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  fully  entitled  to  ftand  a  comparifon  with  any 
periodical  work  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  appeared. 
But,  owing  probably  to  the  quarto  form  in  which  it  was 
for  (bme  tjme  publilhed,  it  never  acquired  fo  extenfive  a 
circulation  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  value. 
For  fome  years  paff,  if  report  fays  true,  it  has  not,  been 
the  property  of  the  original  editor,  but  of  a  bookfeller 
and  in  reality  edited  not  by  Mr.  Nicholfon,  but  by  fome 
unknown  perfon  employed  by  the  bookfeller.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  Nicholfon’s  Journal,  a  rival  publi¬ 
cation  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Philofophical  Ma¬ 
gazine,  edited  by  Mr.  Tilloch,  a  printer  from  Glalgow, 
and  publilher  of  the  evening  newlpaptr  called  the  Star. 
It  was  of  a  more  mifcellaneous  nature  than  Nicholfon’s 
Journal,  and  perhaps  never  contained  fo  much  original 
matter;  but  its  circulation  was  from  the  commencement 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  Nicholfon’s  Journal ;  and  this; 
we  are  informed,  continues  at  prefent  to  be  the  cafe.  Be- 
lides  thefe  two  philofophical  journals,  which  perhaps  have 
the  molt  extenfive  circulation,  there  are  two  others  of  a 
fimilar  kind  publilhed  in  London  ;  one  monthly,  the  other 
quarterly;  but  neither  of  them  contains  original  papers. 
The  firlt  is  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Agriculture.  It  conftfts  chiefly  of  the  fpecifications  of 
patents  granted  for  new  inventions,  publilhed  without  va¬ 
riation  from  the  Patent  Office;  and  contains  befides  a  few 
additional  papers  in  each  number  copied  from  the  Philo¬ 
fophical  Tranfaftions,  or  from  fome  other  of  the  Britiffi 
or  French  fcientific  journals.  The  quarterly  journal  is 
entitled,  “  Retrofpeft  of  Philofophical,  Mechanical,  Che¬ 
mical,  and  Agricultural,  Difeoveries  ;  being  an  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Periodical  and  other  Publications,  EngliiU 
and  Foreign,  relative  to  Arts,  Chemiftry,  Manufactures,. 
Agriculture,  and  Natural  Philofophy.”  This,  as  the  title 
implies,  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  other  three  Englilh 
philofophical  journals,  of  the  Tranfatlions  publifhed  by 
the  different  Britilh  Societies,  and  of  one  or  two  French 
periodical  works.  In  this  line,  then,  there  appeared  to 
be  an  opening  for  a  new  Magazine;  accordingly,  in  Jan, 
1813,  appeared  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Agriculture,  and  the  Arts  ;  which  contains  every 
month  much  valuable  and  original  matter  by  the  editor. 
Dr.  Thomlon. 

We  Ilia  11  mention  a  few  more  Magazines,  ancient  and 
modern.' — The  Comedian,  or  Philofophical  Enquirer,  be¬ 
gan  in  April  1732,  and  has  been  dropped  long  ago. — • 
The  Weekly  Magazine  began  alfo  in  1732,  and  ceafed  at 
the  end  of  that  year. — The  Univerfal  Magazine  commenced 
in  the  year  1747. — Within  our  own  remembrance  we  have 
feen  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Weffinijilter  Magazine,  which 
was  extremely  well  conducted  ;  of  the  Town  and  Countrv, 
the  Britilh,  the  Grand,  the  Literary,  the  Free  Mafon’s,  the 
General,  the  Royal,  and  many  others;  particularly  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  which  came  out  in  1806,  and  continued  about  one 
year  only,  but  deferved  a  better  fate. — The  European, 
which  maintains  a  good  reputation,  was  fet  on  foot  in  the 
year  1782. 

The  Britannic  Magazine  began  in  June  1793,  and 
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was  brought  to  a  clofe  in  December  1809.  It  wa3  fo 
printed  as  to  contain  four  diftinft  and  complete  works  : 
the  Mifcellaneous  Part,  confiding  of  13  vols.  a.Hiftory  of 
England,  in  8  vols.  a  Hiftory  of  France,  in  4  vols.  and  a 
Syftem  of  Geography,  in  3  vols. — the  whole  embellifhed 
with  more  than  300  Plates. 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time  appeared  the  Zoologic 
Magazine,  which,  by  a  fimiiar  contrivance  for  avoiding 
the  fate  which  old  magazines  generally  meet  with,  was 
formed  partly  of  mifcellaneous  and  temporary  matter,  and 
partly  of  a  Syliem  of  Natural  Hiftoty.  The  monthly 
publication  was  difcontinued  in  June  1810,  at  which  time 
the  Natural  Hiftory  was  completed  in  14  vols.  with  up¬ 
wards  of  400  plates.  The  Mifcellaneous  Part  confifts  of 
5  vols.  only. 

The  religious  part  of  the  community  have  fome  Maga¬ 
zines  devoted  to  particular  feCts.  The  Methodill  Maga¬ 
zine  firft  appeared  in  1777;  the  Evangelical,  which  has  an 
immenfe  circulation,  in  17935  the  New  Evangelical,  in 
1815  ;  the  Chriflian  Obferver,  in  18025  the  Golpel  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  18065  the  Chriftian  Guardian,  in  18095  and  the 
Baptift  Magazine  in  the  fame  year.  -We  have  alfo  the 
Orthodox  Churchman's  Magazine  ;  and  one  which  proba¬ 
bly  contains  no  religion  at  ail,  namely,  the  Freethinking 
Magazine,  181 1. 

The  attention  which  has  of  late  been  paid  to  farming 
has  produced  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  begun  in  1799  5 
the  Farmer’s,  in  1800  ;  and  the  Britifh  Farmer’s,  in  1811. 
Previous  to  thefe,  we  had  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  1786  5 
and  a  very  pleafing  and  elegant  publication  called  the 
Naturalilt’s  Mifcellany,  in  1789. 

For  correfpondents  in  the  profeflion  of  phyfic  and  fur- 
gery,  we  have  the  London  Medical  Journal,  fet  on  foot 
in  1799;  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  in  1805;  the 
London  Medical  Review,  1808  5  the  Medical  Obferver, 
and  the  Medical  Compendium,  in  1809. 

The  wars  in  which  we  have  been  fo  long  engaged  en¬ 
couraged  the  publication  of  the  Naval  Chronicle,  in  1799; 
the  Military  Chronicle,  in  1810  ;  and  the  Military  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  1  Si  1 . 

Of  a  more  mifcellaneous  nature  are — the  Sporting  Ma¬ 
gazine,  in  1791;  the  Literary  Panorama,  the  Antiquarian 
Cabinet,  the  Retrofpeft,  and  the  Monthly  Repofitory,  in 
18065  the  Mufical  Magazine,  18095  the  Philanthropift, 
the  Arcana,  and  the  Reflector,  1810;  the  Dramatic  Cenfor, 
and  the  General  Chronicle,  1811.  To  thefe  we  may  add, 
Flower’s  Political  Journal,  1807.  The  Satirift  W3s  fet  on 
foot  the  fame  year  5  the  numbers  are  accompanied  with 
caricature  prints,  in  which  our  London  artifts  fo  much 
excel.  (See  the  preceding  volume,  p.  312.)  The  Scourge 
came  out  in  1811,  exaftly  upon  the  fame  plan,  but  in  po¬ 
litics  diametrically  opposite,  as  it  caricatures  and  fcourges 
a  very  different  fet  of  people  from  thofe  which  are  fatirized 
by  the  Satirift.  The  Meteor  appeared  in  November  1813  ; 
but  remained  above  the  horizon  only  feven  months :  like 
the  preceding,  it  was  accompanied  with  caricature  prints 
of  great  merit ;  but  the  execution  of  the  literary  part  did 
not  correfpond  ;  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  very  extenfive 
circulation  could  have  indemnified  the  proprietors,  fince 
each  number  contained  four  coloured  plates.  In  direCl 
oppofition  to  the  politics  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1803) 
came  out  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1809.  Each  of  thefe 
appears,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  imports,  every  three 
months  5  and  both  are  condufted  with  great  ability.  It  is 
not  in  politics  only,  but  in  matters  of  tafte,  and  in  almoft 
every  thing,  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  takes  the  liberty 
to  differ  with  (for  that  is  the  fafhionable  term)  his  prede- 
ceffor  ;  fo  that,  if  you  find  any  work  of  note  much  praifed 
in  the  Edinburgh,  you  may  expert  it  to  find  no  quarter 
in  the  enfiuing  Quarterly.  In  like  violent  political  enmity 
to  the  Monthly  Magazine,  eftabliftied  ever  fince  the  year 
J796,  has  appeared  (Jan.  1814.)  the  New  Monthly.  The 
editor  of  this-  magazine,  in  his  Propofals  and  in  his  firft 
numbers,  fets  out  with  calling  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
C£  Bonaparte's  Magazine,  the  Corfican’s  Journal,  the  Ty- 
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rant’s  Manual,”  and  fo  forth.  Sir  Richard  Phillips  -is  thfe 
avowed  editor  of  his  own  Monthly  Magazine  3  but  this 
concealed  editor,  while  offering  to  the  public  a  magazine 
exaftly  upon  the  fame  plan  in  every  thing  but  politics,  will 
remind  us  of  a  fon'g  in  the  farce  of  the  Africans  ;  for  he 
feems  to  fay  to  magazine-readers,  like  the  tender-hearted 
prielt  to  Matthew  Mug,  “"Come  out  of  that  great  black¬ 
guard’s  houfe,  and  walk  into  tny  own.”  We  wifli  fuccefs 
to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  becaufe  we  have  feen 
fome  good  articles  in  it;  and,  as  it  has  protefted  againft 
Bonaparte’s  tyranny,  we  hope  it  will  not  favour  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tyranny,  domeftic  or  foreign  ;  but  fome  time  muft: 
elapf'e  before  this  magazine  can  expeft  to  rank  with  the 
Gentleman’s,  the  European,  and  the  Monthly  ;  and,  if  it 
fliould  ever  attain  that  rank,  it  muft  be  by  its  own  intrinfic 
merit,  and  not  by  abufing  other  works  of  eftabliflied  re¬ 
putation. 

We  are  aware  that  our  lift  of  Magazines  is  ftill  impqr- 
fe£I  ;  but  we  muft  refer  the  reader  for  a  complete  enume¬ 
ration  to  the  4th  volume  of  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  j 
and  (hall  conclude  with  noticing  a  few  more  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  the  ufe  of  the  fair  fex. — The  Lady’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  dates  from  the  year  1771  ;  but  we  believe  there 
was  a  Lady’s  Magazine  previous  to  this  5  the  Lady’s  Mu- 
feum,  1798  ;  Ackerman’s  Repofitory,  and  La  Belle  Af- 
femblee,  both  commenced  in  1806;  they  contain  very- 
good  engravings,  and  have  we  believe  an  extenfive  circu¬ 
lation.  But  upon  a  plan  extremely  different  from  all 
thefe  has  appeared,  only  in  January  laft,  (1815,)  the 
British  Lady’s  Magazine.  This  publication  appears 
to  us  to  fupply  what  has  long  been  a  defideratum  in  lite¬ 
rature  ;  viz.  a  magazine  which  may  be  fafely  and  with 
advantage  read  by  the  young  ladies  of  any  family,  we 
might  even  fay  of  any  boardmg-fchool.  Of  its  fuccefs 
it  is  impoflible  as  yet  to  fpeak,  for  works  of  merit  make 
their  way  but  (lowly,  and  only  four  numbers  have  as  yet 
appeared  ;  but  the  plan  and  the  execution  are  thus  far 
unexceptionable.  From  the  Introductory  Addrefs  we  (hall 
tranferibe  a  few  paragraphs,  which  may  be  called  “  an 
apology  for  magazines;”  becaufe  it  will  fuit  our  prefent 
purpofe  of  an  apology  for  the  length  of  this  article,  and 
will  form  a  proper  conclufion  to  it. 

“  Regarded  liberally,  and  as  directly  reprefentative  of 
the  general  mind  of  the  day,  no  department  of  the  prefs 
'is  more  eflentially  connected  with  moral  and  focial  im¬ 
provement,  than  that  which  forms  the  link  between  the 
literary  and  the  enquiring;  and  fuch  is  precifely  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  periodical  publications.  Great  contempt,  in¬ 
deed,  is  frequently  affected  for  the  pafilng  flieet  and  re¬ 
curring  mifcellany  ;  but  a  very  little  attention  to  their 
own  mode  of  proceeding  would  ferve  to  convince  many 
of  thefe  fplenetic  oppofers,  of  theabfoiute  intereft  of  that 
which  they  condemn.  The  newfpaper  is  defpifed,  but 
firft  read  ;  the  journal  is  decried,  but  regularly  attended 
to:  and  an  appeal  may  be  fafely  made  to  the  feelings  of 
the  half-hour,  when  either  have  failed  of  punctuality,  for 
their  importance,  even  in  the  eftimation  of  cenfitre  itfelf. 
There  poftibly  may  be  points  of  elevation  fo  commanding, 
as  to  difpenfe  with  the  minor  aid  of  journals  and  jour- 
nalirts  altogether ;  but,  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  many 
very  folemn  affurances  to  this  effeCt,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  whatever  makes  fociety  better  acquainted 
with  itlelf  is  unequivocally  beneficial  to  all.  It  may  be 
enquired,  in  faCt,  if  to  this  fpecies  of  literary  difFulion, 
in  all  its  variety,  England  be  not  materially  indebted  for 
much  of  the  good  fenfe,  arifing  from  habits  of  thinking, 
that  conftitutes  her  diftinguifhing  character  among  na¬ 
tions;  and  is  alike  the  bulwark  of  her  morality  and  her 
independence.  The  number  of  periodical  papers  and 
mifcellanies  which  lias  been  publiftrecl  in  the  metropolis 
for  the  laft  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  fufpeCled  but  by 
few,  although  a  very  flight  attention  will  convince  the 
molt  prejudiced  of  their  extenfive  operation  and  utiiity. 
Let  them  continue  to  be  made,  as  they  always,  more  or 
lefs,  will  be  made,  the  vehicle  of  partial  purpofe  and  opi- 
3  r.ion 
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siiort.  The  union  of  ail  colour  is  white  ;  the  ultimate 
refult  of  mental  oppofition,  an  increafe  of  light  to  the 
whole. 

“  With  a  certain  reference  to  the  portion  of  fociety  for 
vvhofe  perufal  it  is  more  immediately  defigned,  the  object 
of  the  magazine  of  the  prefent  day  tliould  be  to  exhibit 
the  form  and  preflure  of  the  times,.  by  an  eafy  and  dif- 
curfive  attention  to  the  progreflive  march  of  fcience,  lite¬ 
rature,  policy,  morals,  manners,  religion,  and,  in  fliort,  to 
whatever  may  reafonably  be  expefted  to  pleafe  or  inform. 
This  end  is  no  longer  to  be  attained  by  extracts  from  books, 
which  any  of  the  circulating  libraries  might  furnifh  ;  nor 
by  an  unfruitful  detail  of  tvhimfical  and  infulated  faffs  ; 
nor  by  fcraps  of  anecdotes,  without  defign  or  combina¬ 
tion  ;  nor  by  verfes  which  can  only  be  read  by  thofe  who 
write  them.  Neither  fliould  a  conviction  of  thefe  truths 
lead  to  the  oppofite  fault,  that  of  endeavouring  to  inftruft 
in  art  or  fcience,  through  a  medium  fo  every-way  unfit. 
The  utility  of  this  order  of  mifcellany,  feems  to  confift 
in  recording,  rather  than  in  communicating,  knowledge  5 
in  journalizing  the  whereabout  of  art,  fcience,  or  literature; 
not  in  teaching  it.  Syltems  of  botany,  chemiftry,  &c. 
with  all  the  parade  of  initiation,  are  ridiculoufly  out  of 
place  in  a  monthly  mifcellany,  and  the  idea  of  occupying 
it  with  lefl'ons  is  altogether  puerile.  What  the  newfpaper 
is  to  the  political  and  daily  world,  the  magazine  fliould 
aim  to  be,  refpefting  its  literary,  fcientific,  and  focial, 
progrefs  ;  but  with  this  diftinffion,  that,  not  being  fo 
dire'ffly  involved  in  the  hourly  conflict  of  jarring  intereffs, 
its  movements  fliould  be  calm,  impartial,  and  dignified. 
Contrary  to  the  Review,  which  requires  in  its  condufl  a 
general  accordance  of  leading  opinion,  variety  in  the  cba- 
rafter  of  mind  is  efiential  to  the  Magazine.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  its  chief  recommendation  is  its  opennefs  to  ge¬ 
neral  remark,  communication,  and  enquiry  ;  its  liberality 
fliould  be  bounded  only  by  decorum,  good  fenfe,  and  the 
falutary  influence  of  a  fuperintending  fpirit,  to  regulate 
and  harmonize  the  whole.” 

To  thefe  remarks  of  the  editor  upon  magazines  in  ge¬ 
neral,  we  fliall  add  a  few  of  thofe  by  which  he  introduces 
the  prefent  one  in  particular:  “  Our  principal  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  dedication  of  a  new'  magazine  to  the  fex  ex- 
clufively,  originates  in  a  firm  conviction,  that  the  female 
is  partaking,  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  in  that  tafte  for 
.intellect ual  acquirement,  fo  perceptible  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  civilized  life.  To  the  reform  that  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  her  education,  and  to  the  difcomfiture  of  the 
ungenerous  fyftem,  which  founded  the  preponderance  of 
the  one  fex  on  the  weaknefs  of  the  other,  a  fact  fo  evi¬ 
dent,  and  fo  gratifying,  is  principally  to  be  attributed. 
To  (hut  up  the  avenues  of  literature  to  woman,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  cruel;  fince  to  her,  the  harveft  of  tranquil  and  re¬ 
tired  purfuit,  is  more  certainly  productive  than  even  to 
the  male.  Man,  in  his  buttling  and  varied  intercourfe 
with  fociety,  is  rarely  faved  from  the  baleful  influence  of 
bis  paffions,  either  by  his  tafte  or  his  knowledge;  whilft, 
benefited  by  her  comparative  feclufion,  in  his  fofter  coun¬ 
terpart  the  improvement  of  the  mind  is  ufually  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  heart.  It  will  accordingly  yield  no  fub- 
ordinate  gratification  to  the  originators  of  the  prefent 
work,  if,  making  its  way  into  the  calm  receffes  of  private 
life,  it  prove  to  the  intelligent  fpirits  who  prefide  there, 
a  pure  and  refpectable  vehicle  for  imparting  to  them,  from 
month  to  month,  the  occurrences,  the  character,  and  the 
mental  ftamp,  of  the  fugitive  hour.  But  no  kind  of  im¬ 
portunity,  however  urgent — no  prcfpeft  of  gain,  however 
alluring — fliall  induce  th^perfons  who  are  connected  with 
this  work  to  recede  a  Angle  ftep  from  the  high  moral 
ground  upon  which  they  have  chofen  to  make  their  ftand. 
Convinced  that  their  country  owes  much  of  its  real  fupe- 
riority  to  its  regard  for  the  iterling  and  domeftic  virtues, 
they  will,  above  all  things,  refpect  the  mental  purity  of  HER 
in  whom  correCtnefs  of  condudt  is  fo  efl’ential  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  They  will  cherifli,  with 
kindred  warmth,  thofe  emotions  which  *  feel  a  itain  like 
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a  wound  ;’  which  impart  an  energy  to  public,  and  a  de¬ 
licacy  to  private,  life;  and  which  conftitute,  not  only 
*  the  clicap  defence  of  nations,’  but  the  beft.” 

MAG'BESH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAG'BOTE,  or  M^geote,A  [Saxon,  mae£,  kinf- 
man;  and  bote,  compenfation.  ]  I11  our  old  writers,  a 

compenfation  for  the  flaying  or  murder  of  one’s  kinfman, 
in  ancient  times,  when  corporal  punifhments  for  murder. 
See.  were  fometimes  commuted  into  pecuniary  fines,  if  tiia 
friends  and  relations  of  the  party  were  fo  fatisfied. 

MAG'DALA,  the  name  of  a  diftrift  in  the  land  cf  Ifrael. 

MAG'DALA,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  on  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  lake  Tiberias. 

MAGDALE'INE,  the  name  of  an  ifland  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  Falfe  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
which  is  a  great  refort  of  fea-wolves  and  of  penguins. 

MAG'DALEN,  [Heb.  fignifying  exalted.]  The  name 
of  a  woman;  a  penitent  proftitute. 

MAG'DALEN.  See  Mary  Magdalen. 

Religious  of  St.  Magdalen,  a  denomination  given  to 
divers  communities  of  nuns,  confiding  generally  of  peni¬ 
tent  courtefans;  fometimes  alfo  called  Magdalenettes.  Such 
are  thofe  at  Metz,  eftabliftied  in  1452  ;  thofe  at  Paris,  in 
1492;  thofe  at  Naples,  firft  eftablifhed  in  1324,  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  queen  Sancha,  to  ferve  as  a  retreat  for  public 
courtefans  who  fliould  betake  themfelves  to  repentance ; 
and  thofe  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux,  which  had  their  ori¬ 
ginal  among  thofe  of  Paris  in  1618.  In  each  of  thefe 
monafteries  there  are  three  kinds  of  perfons  and  congre¬ 
gations ;  the  firft  confift  of  thofe  who  are  admitted  to 
make  vows,  and  thefe  bear  the  name  of  St.  Magdalen ;  the 
congregation  of  St.  Martha  is  the  fecond,  and  is  compofed 
of  thofe  whom  it  is  not  judged  proper  to  admit  to  vows  ; 
finally,  the  congregation  of  St.  Lazarus  is  compofed  of 
Inch  as  are  detained  there  by  force. 

The  religious  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Rome  were  eftablifhed 
by  Leo  X.  Clement  VIII.  fettled  a  revenue  on  them  ; 
and  farther  appointed,  that  the  eftefts  of  all  public  prof- 
titntes,  dying  inteftate,  fliould  fall  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
teftaments  of  the  reft  fliould  be  invalid  unlefs  they  be¬ 
queathed  a  portion  of  their  efFefts,  which  was  to  be  at 
leaft  a  fifth  part,  to. them. 

MAG'DALEN  HOS'PITAL.  See  the  article  London, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  515. 

MAG'DALEN  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  ifiands  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  about  forty-two  miles  north-weft: 
from  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  The  largeft,  which  gives 
name  to  the  reft,  is  fituated  in  lat.  47.  25.  N.  Ion.  61. 20.  W. 

MAG'DALEN  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  river  St.  Laurence  in  lat.  49. 12.  N.  Ion.  65.  5.  W. 

MAGDALE'NA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacifiq, 
Ocean,  and  one  of  the  clufter  called  the  Marq.  of  Mendo¬ 
za’s  I (lands,  or  Marquefas.  Lat.  10.  24.  S.  Ion.  221.  8.  E. 

MAGDALE'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  thirty 
miles  foutli  of  Havanna. 

MAGDALE'NA  CA'PE,  a  promontory  in  the  centre 
of  Canada,  which  lias  an  abundant  iron-mine,  yielding 
excellent  metal. 

MAGDALE'NA  RI'VER.  See  Madale^a,  p.  60. 

MAG'DALENE’s  CA'VE,  a  cave  of  Germany,  in 
Carinthia,  ten  miles  ea(t  of  Gortz.  It  appears  like  a  chafm 
in  a  rock;  and  at  the  entrance  torches  are  lighted  to  conduft 
travellers.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments,  or  halls, 
with  a  vaft  number  of  pillars  formed  by  nature,  which  give 
it  a  beautiful  appearance,  they  being  as  white  as  fnow,  and 
almoft  tranfparent.  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
infomuch  that  a  perfon  may  fancy  himfelf  to  be  walking 
among  the  ruins  of  an  enchanted  caftle,  furrounded  with 
magnificent  pillars,  fome  entire  and  others  broken. 

MAGDALGAD',  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Paleftine,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  JoJh.  xv. 

MAG'DALUM,in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of  Egypt, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Baal-Zeph«n  and 
Pliihahiroth. 

MAG'DEBURG,  a  duchy  of  Germany, in  Lower  Sax- 
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ony ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  on  the  Couth  and  Couth-weft  by  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  and  Halberftadt,  on  the  eaft  by  Upper  Saxony 
with  part  of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy 
of  Wolfenbuttle.  Some  parts  are  Ceparated  from  the  reft, 
and  on  all  other  Cides  environed  by  the  circular  counties 
of  Upper  Saxony.  The  country  belonging  to  it  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  level.  Fuel  is  fcarce,  but  the  country  af¬ 
fords  feveral  mines  of  pit-coal,  and  is  fupplied  with  wood 
from  the  neighbouring  province,  by  means  of  its  rivers. 
The  falt-Cprings  are  of  fitch  richneCs,  that  they  are  able 
to  fupply  all  Germany  with  that  commodity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  computation  made  in  1703,  the  whole  duchy,  ex- 
clufive  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Mansfield  which  is 
connefted  with  it,  contained  35  towns  and  4.31  villages. 
From  the  year  1750  to  1756,  the  burials  amounted,  one 
year  with  another,  to  8786  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  during  thofe  years,  may  be  eftimated  at  330,000. 
According  to  Hoeck’s  account  in  1801,  the  number  is 
dated  at  275,262.  The  ftates  of  the  country  confided  of 
prelates,  the  nobility,  and  the  cities.  The  reformation 
was  introduced  into  this  duchy  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fucceeding  century  Luthe- 
ranifm  was  the  only  religion  that  was  tolerated  ;  but  fince 
that  time  French  and  German  Calvinift  refugees  have 
been  received,  and  under  king  Frederic-William  the 
private  exercife  of  the  Roman-catholic  worlhip  was  tole¬ 
rated  bqth  at  Magdeburg  and  Halle.  The  biftiopric  of 
Magdeburg  was  formed  out  of  a  BetiediCline  convent, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  in  637,  and  converted 
into  an  archbifhopric  in  967.  By  the  peace  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  in  1648,  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg  obtained,  under 
certain  ftipulations,  the  reverfion  of  this  archbifliopric, 
and  in  1680  the  actual  pofleffion  of  it.  The  duchy  had 
its  own  regency,  which  in  1714,  was  removed  from  Halle 
to  Magdeburg,  and  confifted  of  two  fenates ;  but  the  ca¬ 
thedral  chapter  was  afterwards  excluded  from  any  part  in 
the  government.  The  annual  revenues  amounted  to 
above  800,000  rix-dollars.  By  the  peace  of  Tilfit  in  1807, 
that  part  of  the  duchy,  which  lies  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
Elbe,  was  ceded  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Weftphalia. 

MAG'DEBURG,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  above  du¬ 
chy,  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  capital,  but  that  of  all 
Lower  Saxony,  and  formerly  even  of  all  Germany.  It 
Hands  on  the  Elbe,  in  lat.  52.  16.  N.  Ion.  12.  9.  E.  It 
is  a  city  of  great  trade,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  very  anci¬ 
ent.  Its  name  fignifies  the  maiden  city  5  which,  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  took  its  rife  from  the  temple  of  Venus,  faicl  to  have 
flood  here  anciently,  and  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  Char¬ 
lemagne.  The  founder  of  the  city  is  fnppofed  to  have 
been  Otho  I.  or  his  emprefs  Editha,  daughter  to  Edmund 
the  Saxon  king  of  England.  The  fame  emperor  founded 
a  benedictine  convent  here,  which  he  afterwards  converted 
into  an  archbilhopric,  of  which  thearchbilhop  was  a  count- 
palatine,  and  had  very  great  privileges,  particularly  that 
of  wearing  the  archiepifcopal  pallium,  and  having  the  crofs 
borne  before  him.  The  firft  tournament  in  Germany  is 
faid  to  have  been  appointed  near  this  city,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fowler;  but  thefe  paftimes  were  afterwards 
abolilhed,  becaufe  they  oecafioned  envy  and  animofity 
among  the  nobility.  The  fituation  of  the  city  is  very  con¬ 
venient  and  pleafant,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  amidft 
fpacious  fruitful  plains,  and  on  the  road  betwixt  High  and 
Low  Germany.  It  has  been  a  great  fufferer  by  fires  and 
fieges;  but  by  nonefo  much  as  that  in  1631  when  the  em¬ 
peror’s  general,  count  Tilly,  took  it  by  ltorm,  plundered 
and  fet  it  on  fire,  by  which  it  was  entirely  reduced  to  allies, 
except  the  cathedral,  the  convent  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  few 
cottages  belonging  to  filhermen  ;  of  20,000  burghers,  not 
above  400  efcaping.  The  foldiers  fpared  neither  age  nor 
lex  ;  but  ripped  up  women  with  child,  murdered  fucking 
infants  in  fight  of  their  parents,  and  ravilhed  young  wo¬ 
men  in  the  Itreets ;  to  prevent  which  violation,  many  of 
them  flung  themfelves  into  the  Elbe,  and  others  into  the 
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fire.  The  city  is  now  populous,  large,  and  well  built, 
particularly  the  broad  ftr.eet  and  cathedral  fquare.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  king’s  palace,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  refidence  of  the  bilhops,  and  in  which  were 
held  the  war  and  demefne  offices,  with  the  armory,  the 
governor’s  houfe,  and  the  guildhall,  where  the  regency 
and  confiftory  are  held.  The  Lutheran  cathedral  here, 
dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  is  a  fuperb  ftrufture,  in  the 
antique  tafte,  with  a  fine  organ,  the  mafter-pipe  of  which 
is  fo  big,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  clafp  it  with  both 
arms;  it  alfo  contains  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Otho 
and  the  emprefs  Editha;  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  St.  Mau¬ 
rice,  a  porphyry  font,  an  altar  in  the  choir  of  one  ftone 
of  divers  colours,  curioufly  wrought,  and  many  other 
curiofities.  They  fliow  here  a  bedltead  and  table  which 
belonged  to  Martin  Luther,  when  he  was  an  Auguftine 
friar  in  a  cloifter  of  this  city  before  bhe  reformation. 
Among  the  relics  they  pretended  to  have  the  bafon  in 
which  Pilate  wafiied  his  hands  after  his  condemnation  of 
our  Saviour;  the  lantern  which  Judas  made  ufe  of  when 
he  apprehended  him ;  and  the  ladder  on  which  the  cock 
crowed  after  St.  Peter  denied  him.  The  chapter,  confifts 
of  a  provoft,  fixteen  major  and  feven  minor  canons ;  be. 
fides  which,  there  are  four  other  Lutheran  collegiate  foun¬ 
dations,  and  a  Lutheran  convent  dedicated  to  our  Lady, 
in  which  is  a  fchool,  or  feminary.  Here  is  alfo  a  gymna- 
fium,  with  an  academy,  in  which  young  gentlemen  are  in- 
ftructed  in  the  art  of  war.  The  canons  of  the  chapter,  which, 
except  the  change  of  religion,  is  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  before  the  reformation,  mult  make  proof  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity.  The  revenue  of  the  provoft  is  computed  at  12,000 
crowns  a-year.  Here  is  a  great  trade,  and  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
nufactures.  The  chief  are  thofe  of  woollen  cloths  and 
fluffs,  ftlks,  cottons,  linen,  ftockings,  hats,  gloves,  tobacco, 
and  fnuff.  The  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfe  and 
Imperial  towns.  Editha,  confort  to  Otho  I.  on  whom  it 
was  conferred  as  a  dowry,  among  many  other  privileges 
and  advantages,  procured  it  the  grant  of  a  yearly  fair: 
The  burgravate  ofthis  city  was  anciently  an  officeofgreat 
power ;  having  the  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiftion,  the  office 
of  hereditary  cupbearer  being  annexed  to  it;  and  was  long 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  archbifhopric,  but  afterwards  became 
an  imperial  fief,  which  was  again  conferred  on  the  arch¬ 
bifhopric  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1798,  is  dated  by 
Haflel  at  30,611;  and  in  1802,  by  Krugg,  at  32,000.  Magde¬ 
burg,  during  the  late  war,  had  been,  from  its  great  ftrength 
and  fnppofed  fecurity,  made  a  depot  for  the  moft  Valua¬ 
ble  effects  from  Munlfer,  Heffe,  and  Eaft  Friefland,  to  a 
valt  amount ;  but  it  furrendered  almoft  without  refiftance  to 
the  French  in  June  1807.  Magdeburg  is  fifty-two  miles 
ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Potfdarn. 

MAG'DEH,  or  Fortune-tellers  ;  a  eaft  of  Hindoos, 
produced  from  the  defeendants  of  a  man  of  the  Bice  hav¬ 
ing  had  connexion  with  a  woman  of  the  Chehtree. 

MAG'DELA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
of  Weimar:  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Weimar.  ' 

MAGDELA'INE,  a  clutter  of  frtiall  iflands in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  near  the  north  coalt  of  Sardinia.  Lat.  41. 11.N. 
Ion.  9.  36.  E. 

MAG'DESPRUNG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt:  two  miles  north  of  Hartzgerode. 

MAG'DIEL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAGE,/,  [magus,  Lat.]  A  magician: 

The  hardy  mayd  (with  love  to  frend) 

Firft  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  fownd 
Deep  buffed  ’bout  worke  of  wondrous  end.  Spenfcr, 

MAGEDAN',  a  town  of  Judea,  fituated  eaft  of  the 
lake  of  Gennefareth. 

MAGE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  twenty-five  miles 
eaft  of  Benares. 

MAGEE’s  SOU'ND,  a  bay  on  the  conft.of  one  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Iflands  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat,  52, 
46,  N,  Ion,  131,46,  W, 

MAGEEONCorXA., 
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MAGEEYONCOL'LA,  a  town  of  Burmah  :  forty-two 
niiles  fouth  of  Prone. 

MAGEGO'WN,  a  town  of  Hindooft’an,  in  Concan s 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Severndroog. 

MAG'ELHOLM,  a  fmall  ifiand  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Baltic,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Laland.  Lat. 
54..  43.  N.  Ion.  11. 17.  E. 

MAGEI/LA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Sicily. 

MAGEL'LAN,  or  Magalhaens  (Ferdinando),  an 
eminent  navigator,  was  by  birth  a  Portuguefe  of  a  good 
family.  He  ferved  with  reputation  for  five  years  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  diftin- 
guifiied  himfelf  at  the  conqueft  of  Malacca  in  1510. 
Thinking  his  fervices  ill  requited  by  his  own  court,  he 
expatriated  himfelf,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  V.  The  Portuguefe  writers 
charge  him  with  peculation  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Ibme  mifconduft  of  this  kind  caufed  him  to  quit  his 
country.  He  was  accompanied  by  Ruy  Falero,  another 
Portuguefe,  well  verfed  in  geography  and  altronomy. 
They  formed  the  bold  defign  of  difcovering  a  new  pafiage 
by  the  welt  to  the  Molucca  iflands,  which  they  offered  to 
prove  fell  within  the  divifion  of  the  globe  afiigned  by  the 
pope  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  It  is  affirmed  that  they  had 
fir  ft  propofed  this  enterprife  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal, 
who  rejefted  it,  as  opening  a  way  for  other  nations  to 
have  accefs  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  trade  of  which  was 
now  monopolized  by  the  Portuguefe.  The  king  of  Spain 
agreed  to  the  propofal ;  and  on  September  20,  1519,  Ma¬ 
gellan  failed  from  San  Lucar,  with  five  fliips  and  236  men 
under  his  command.  Murmurs  foon  began  to  arife  among 
his  officers,  who  confidered  it  as  a  dilgrace  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  a  renegade  Portuguefe  ;  and  when,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Eafter,  the  fleet  was  lying  at  a  port  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  which  they  named  San  Julian,  three  of  the  captains 
formed  a  confpiracy  againfthim.  This  hedifcovered  and 
quelled.  To  one  of  the  fliips  he  fent  a  ineflenger  with  a 
letter  to  the  captain,  and  a  dagger,  ordering  him  to  plunge 
it  into  the  captain’s  breaft  while  he  was  reading  the  letter. 
He  boarded  the  lecond  fliip,  and  fecured  the  mutineers; 
and  the  third  fubmitted.  One  of  thefe  captains  was  hung 
at  the  yard-arm,  and  the  other  fet  on-fhore.  Magellan 
was  enabled  to  perform  thefe  afts  of  vigour  by  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  feamen  and  petty  officers, 
many  of  whom  were  his  countrymen.  The  coafton  which 
they  lay  was  that  of  Patagonia;  and  this  firft  voyage  con¬ 
tains  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  ftature  of  the  natives, 
concerning  which  fo  much  difcuffion  has  fince  arifen. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  they  reached  a  cape  which 
they  named  De  las  Virgines,  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  ftraits  fince  bearing  the  name  of  Magellan.  The 
commander  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  authority  to  in¬ 
duce  his  men  to  venture  upon  this  unknown  pafiage,  with 
a  view  of  crofting  a  vaft  ocean  beyond  it,  at  the  hazard  of 
running  fhort  of  provifions,  of  which  a  fupply  for  three 
months  alone  remained.  One  of  the  (hips  aftually  de- 
ferted  him,  and  fleered  back  for  Europe.  The  reft  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  difcovered  the  South  Sea  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember;  which  brought  tears  of  joy  into  the  commander’s 
eyes.  They  continued  their  voyage  over  this  ocean,  now 
firft  vifited  by  Europeans,  and  were  not  long  in  fuffering 
thofe  evils  from  famine  which  they  had  apprehended. 
The  crews  were  at  length  reduced  to  eat  the  hides  with 
which  the  rigging  was  covered  ;  and  many  men  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  their  lcanty  and  unwholefome  diet.  It  happened 
alfo,  that  only  two  of  the  numerous  iflands  in  thefe  feas, 
and  thofe  barren  and  defert,  were  defcried  by  them.  The 
weather,  however,  proved  fo  uniformly  calm  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over 
which  they  failed.  On  the  6th  of  March  they  came  in 
fight  of  the  Ladrones,  fo  named  by  them  from  the  thievifli 
difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  Thence  they  reached  the 
archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  afterwards  called  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  At  one  of  thefe  iflands,  named  Zebu,  Magellan 
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with  little  difficulty  obtained  the  converfion  of  the  king, 
ufing  the  argument  that  by  becoming  a  Chriftian  he  would 
be  rendered  fuperior  to  his-  enemies.  Under  the  further 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  vaflal  of  Spain,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  affifted  him  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  to  fubjeftion 
Tome  neighbouring  chieftains;  and  the  crofs  was  erefted 
over  fome  burnt  villages.  The  chief  of  a  neighbouring 
ifland  named  Matan,  being  fummoned  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Spaniards  and  make  fubmilfion  to  the  king  of  Zebu, 
bravely  rejected  the  claim;  and  Magellan,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  king  and  of  his  own  officers,  refolved  to 
punifli  his  difobedience.  With  about  fifty  men  be  landed 
upon  Matan,  and  was  met  by  its  chief  with  his  people, 
when  a  kind  of  diftant  engagement  took  place,  which 
lafted  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.  At  length  the 
fire  of  the  Spaniards  flackened  from  want  of  ammunition  ; 
and,  the  iflanders  prefling  on,  a  retreat  became  necelfary. 
Magellan  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  leg  ;  and, 
being  ill  fupported  by  his  men,  who  fled  in  diforder,  he 
was  beaten  down,  and  at  length  (lain  with  a  lance.  This 
cataftrophe  took  place  in  1521  ;  and  by  this  aft  of  im¬ 
prudence  he  loft  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  circum¬ 
navigator  of  the  globe,  which  accrued  to  John-Sebaftian 
del  Cano,  who  brought  his  fhip  home  by  the  Eaft  Indiesi 
Magellan,  however,  has  fecured  an  immortal  name  among 
maritime  difcoverers,  by  the  commencement  of  this  great 
enterprife,  in  which  he  displayed  extraordinary  (kill  and 
refolution,  but  accompanied  with  the  difregard  of  juftice 
and  humanity  then  almoft  univerfal  among  adventurers  of 
this  clafs.  Burney's  Difcoveries  in  the  South  Sea. 

MAGEL'LAN  (Straits  of),  a  pafiage  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
continent  of  America  ;  upwards  of  300  miles  in  length, 
from  Cape  Virgin,  in  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  Defire,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  fome  places  feveral  leagues  over,  and  in 
others  not  half  a  league.  The  ftraits  were  difcovered, 
and  pafled  through,  in  the  year  1520,  by  Ferdinando  Ma¬ 
gellan,  as  related  in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  faid  to 
have  many  f’afe  bays,  encompafleij  with  high  mountains, 
flickering  them  fo  clofe  on  all  fides,  that  fliips  may  f'afely 
ride  in  them  with  the  leaft  anchor.  Admiral  Drake  alfo 
pafled  thefe  ftraits,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world* 
Monf.  Bougainville  fays,  “after  conftant  bad  and  con¬ 
trary  weather  at  Port  Galant  for  twenty-fix  days  together, 
thirty-fix  hours  of  fair  wind,  fuch  as  we  never  expefted, 
were  fufficient  to  carry  us  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  an  ex¬ 
ample  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  of  the  navigation, 
without  anchoring  from  Port  Galant  to  the  open  fea.  I 
reckon  the  whole  length  of  the  ftrait,  from  Cape  Virgin 
Mary  to  Cape  Pillar,  at  342  miles;  we  employed  fifty-two 
days  to  make  them.  I  muft  repeat  here,  that,  from  Cape 
Virgin  to  Cape  Noir,  we  have  conftantly  found  the  flood- 
tide  to  fet  to  the  ealtward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  weftward, 
and  that  the  tides  are  very  ftrong ;  that  they  are  not  fo  ra¬ 
pid  from  Cape  Noir  to  Port  Galant,  and  that  their  direc¬ 
tion  is  irregular  there ;  and,  laftly,  front  Port  Galant  to 
Cape  Quod  the  tides  are  violent.  Notwithftanding  the 
difficulties  we  met  with  in  our  pafiage  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  I  would  always  advife  to  prefer  this  courfe  to 
that  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  from  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  March  ;  during  the  other  months  of  the 
year,  when  the  nights  are  fixteen,  feventeen,  and  eigh¬ 
teen,  hours  long,  I  would  pafs  through  open  fea.”-  Lat* 
52.  30.  to  54,  S.  Ion.  70.  to  77.  W. 

-  MAGELLAN'IC,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  fouthern  part 
of  America  difcovered  by  Magellan. 

MAGELLAN'IC  CLOU'DS,  in  aftronomy,  whitifh  ap¬ 
pearances  like  clouds,  feen  in  the  heavens  towards  the 
fouth  pole,  and  having  the  fame  apparent  motion  as  the 
ftars.  They  are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near  each 
other.  The  largeft  lies  far  from  the  fouth  pole,  but  the 
other  two  are  not  many  degrees  more  remote  from  it  than* 
the  neareft  confpicuous ftar,  that  is,  about  eleven  degrees*. 
Mr.  Boyle  conjectures,  that,  if  thefe  clouds  were  feen. 
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through  a  good  telefcope,  they  would  appear  to  he  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fmall  ftars  like  the  milky  way.  Boyle's  Works,  abr. 
Vol;  i.  p.  293, 

MAGELLANIC  A  TER'RA.  See  Patagonia. 

MAG'ERBACH,  a  town  of  theTyrolefe:  three  miles 
fouth-well  of  Stambs. 

MAGERGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh: 
fifty-four  miles  fouth  of  Indore. 

MAG'GEL,  a  river  of  France,  which  runa  into  the 
Demer  four  miles  above  Died. 

MAG'GER  SUN'D,  a  ftrait  of  the  North  Sea,  between 
the  ifland  of  Maggeroe  and  the  continent. 

MAG'GERI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore :  twenty- 
one  miles  welt  of  Bangalore. 

MAGGERO'E,  a  large  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Lap- 
land,  faid  to  be  the  molt  northern  land  in  Europe.  Lat. 
71.  N.  Ion.  24.  55.  E. 

MAG'GI,  a  town  of  Tunis :  forty  miles  fouth-well  of 
Gabbs. 

MAG'GI  (Jerome),  a  lawyer,  philologift,  and  engineer, 
was  born  at  Anghiari,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fixteenth  century;  he  lludied  at  the  principal  Italian 
univerfities,  and  while  young  acquired  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  antiquities  and  polite  literature.  He  had 
icarcely  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he  was  fe- 
le&ed  by  his  tovvnfmen  as  their  ambaflador  at  the  court  of 
Florence.  In  1558,  he  was  appointed  judge  at  Amatrica, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  but  his  ufual  refidence  was  in 
the  city  of  Venice,  where  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
learned  works.  Of  his  legal  ftudies,  the  fruit  was  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Four  Books  of  Juflinian’s  Inlfitutes.  In 
general  literature,  his  principal  work  was  Variarurn  Lec- 
tionum  feu  Mifcellaneorum  ;  which  was  elegantly  written, 
and  which  proves  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  bell  ancient  and  modern  authors.  He  appeared 
as  a  theologian,  in  a  treatife  De  Mundi  exulfione,  et  de 
Die  Judicii,  commended  by  Dupin  for  its  learning  and  ele¬ 
gance.  He  alfo  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a  poet. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  acquired  the  greatefl  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  relative  to  the  fubjeCi  of  military  engineering, 
.entitled  Della  Fortijicatione  delle  Citta,  which  contains  a  de¬ 
scription  of  many  ingenious  machines  and  inftruments  of 
his  own  invention.  On  account  of  his  lkill  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  fcience,  he  was  lent  to  Cyprus,  when  threatened 
with  invafron  by  the  Turks  ;  and  his  fervices  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  were  of  great  ufe  in  the  celebrated  fiege  of  that  place, 
and  enabled  it  to  hold  out  a  long  time,  and  with  vail  de- 
ftru&ion  to  the  enemy.  At  length  it  fell,  and  Maggi  was 
carried  by  the  Turks  as  a  Have  to  Conftantinople,  where 
he  underwent  much  hardlhip.  In  the  gloomy  folitude  of 
a  dungeon,  he  wrote  two  pieces,  entitled  De  Tintinnabulis, 
and  De  Equuleo  ;  the  latter  (On  the  Rack)  was  probably 
fuggefted  to  him  by  the  reflection  on  the  tortures  to  which 
he  was  daily  liable.  He  was  at  length,  and  at  the  moment 
.when  negotiations  were  carrying  on  for  his  deliverance, 
Itrangled  in  his  prifon,  Mar.  27,  1572.  Bayle. 

MAG'GI  (Charles-Maria),  an  Italian  poet  of  fome  re¬ 
putation,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1630,  and  was  fecretary  to 
the  fenate  of  that  city.  He  died  in  1690;  and  his  works 
were  publiflied  in  the  following  year  by  Muratori,  at  Mi- 
Jan,  in  four  vols.  i2mo. 

MAG'GIO,yi  A  dry  meafure  in  Italy,  containing  about 
a  bulliel  and  a  half. 

MAGGIO'RA.  See  Lago  Maggiora,  vol.  xii.  p.  84. 

MAGGFORE,  an  Italian  adjeCtive,  from  major,  Lat.  a 
word  now  naturalized  in  the  Englifh  language,  anti  fyno- 
nymous  with  greater ;  thus  a  major  3d  implies  a  greater  or 
fharp  3d,  as  a  minor  does  a  lefs  or  flat  3d.  Thele  degrees 
of  comparifon  are  of  very  frequent  ufe  in  mulic,  the  va¬ 
riable  intervals  amounting  to  five;  viz.  the  femitone,  the 
tone,  the  3d,  the  6th,  and  the  7th.  With  regard  to  the 
,tone  and  the  femitone,  their  difference  of  major  and  minor 
can  only  be  exprefled  in  numbers,  as  we  have  no  notes  to 
fhow  them  in  our  fyftem.  The  femitone  major  is  the 
interval  of  a  fecond  minor,  as  from  B  to  C,  or  E  to  F,  and 
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its  ratio  is  15  to  16.  The  major  is  the  difference  between 
the  4th  and  5th,  and  its  ratio  8  to  9.  The  three  other  in¬ 
tervals,  namely,  the  3d,  6th,  and  7th,  differ  conflantly 
from  each  other  by  a  femitone  front  the  major  to  the  minor. 
Thus,  the  3d  minor  confifts  of  a  tone  and  a  half,  and  the 
3d  major  of  two  tones.  There  are  fome  Hill  fmaller  inter¬ 
vals,  which  are  called  major  and  minor  in  theory,  as  the 
quarter-tone,  and  the  comma;  but,  as  thefe  intervals  can 
only  be  exprefled  in  numbers,  they  are  imaginary  diltinc- 
tions,  and  ulelefs  in  practice. 

A  mode  or  key  is  alio  faid  to  be  major,  when  the  3d 
above  the  key  note  is  major;  that  is,  confiding  of  four  fe- 
mitones  above  the  bafe  ;  and  minor,  when  the  3d  above 
the  key-note  confifts  but  of  three  femitones.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Music. 

MAG'GOT,  f.  \_magrcd,  Welch  ;  millepeda,  Lat.  maSu, 
Sax.]  A  fmall  grub,  which  turns  into  a  fly. —  Out  of  the 
Tides  and  back  of  the  common  caterpillar  we  have  feen 
creep  out  fmall  maggots.  Ray  on  Creation, 

From  the  fore  although  the  infect  flies. 

It  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  difguife.  Garth, 

Whimfey;  caprice;  odd  fancy.  A  low  word. — She  pricked 
his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the  tender  point;  then  he 
broke  out  into  a  violent  paffion.  Arbuthnot. 

To  reconcile  our  late  diflenlers. 

Our  brethren  though  by  other  venters. 

Unite  them  and  their  different  maggots. 

As  long  and  fhort  (licks  are  in  faggots.  Hudibraf, 

Sometimes  ufed  adjeftively : 

Taffata  phrafes,  filken  terms  precife, 

Three-pil’d  hyperboles,  fpruce  affectation. 

Figures  pedantical,  thefe  fummer  flies, 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  oftentation  : 

I  do  forfwear  them. 

Hencefprth  my  wooing  mind  (hall  be  expreft 
In  ruffet  yeas,  and  honeft  kerfy  noes.  Shakejpeare. 

MAG'GOTTINESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  abounding  with 
maggots. 

MAG'GOTTY,  adj.  Full  of  maggots. — Capricious; 
whimfical. — To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  Tcheme  of 
thoughts  with  a  maggotty  unfettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  to  think  to  write  ltraight  in  a  jumbling  coach.  Norris. 

MAGGS,  a  town  of  Egypt :  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Aboufaid. 

MAGHARE'E,  or  Sev'en  Hogs,  a  duller  of  fmall 
iflands,  on  the  weft  coalt  of  Ireland,  at  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  entrance  into  Tralee  Bay.  Lat.  52. 19.  N.  Ion.  9.  55.  W. 

MAG'HERA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Derry  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Coleraine. 

MAGHERAFEL'T,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  confiderable  for  its  linen-manufaCture  : 
thirteen  miles  welt  of  Antrim,  and  thirty  fouth-eaft  of 
Londonderry. 

MAG'HREMORE  B  A'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft 
of  Ireland  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Wicklow-Head. 

MAGHU'SE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  62.  20.  N. 
Ion.  98.  30.  W. 

MA'GI,  or  Ma'gians,  a  title  which  the  ancient  Per- 
fians  gave  to  their  wife  men  or  philofophers.  The  learned 
are  in  great  perplexity  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Magus, 
Mayo?.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  &c.  derived 
it  from  the  Perfian  language,  in  which  it  fignified  a  priefl, 
or  perfon  appointed  to  officiate  in  holy  things  ;  as  druid, 
among  the  Gauls;  gymnofophijl,  among  the  Indians;  and 
levite,  among  the  Hebrews.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Greek  fuya?,  great ;  which  they  fay,  being  borrowed  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  Perfians,  was  returned  in  the  form  of 
iaayo?j  but  Voffius,  with  more  probability,  brings  it  from 
the  Hebrew  fEUl,  haga,  to  meditate;  whence  D'JHDj 
maagkim,  q.  d.  people  addicted  to  meditation. 

The  ancient  Magi,  according  to  Ariftotle  and  Laertius, 
were  the  foie  authors  and  confervators  of  the  Perfian  phi- 
lofophy ;  and  the  philofophy  principally  cultivated  among 
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them  was  theology  and  politics ;  they  being  always 
efteemed  as  the  interpreters  of  all  law,  both  divine  and 
human  ;  on  which  account  they  were  wonderfully  revered 
by  the  people.  Hence,  Cicero  obferves,  that  none  were 
admitted  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  but  fuch  as  were  well  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  difcipline  of  the  Magi  ;  who  taught 
fixo-fanx,  and  (bowed  princes  how  to  govern. 

Plato,  Apuleius,  Laertius,  and  others,  agree,  that  the 
philofophy  of  the  Magi  related  principally,  however,  to 
the  w  or  (hip  of  the  gods;  they  were  the  perlons  who  were 
to  offer  prayers,  fupplications,  and  facrifices,  as  if  the  gods 
would  be  heard  by  them  alone.  “  They  teach  their  doc¬ 
trine  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,”  fays 
Laertius,  “whom  they  think  to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water; 
they  rejeft  the  life  of  pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate 
the  opinion  that  the  gods  are  male  and  female  ;  they  dif- 
courfe  to  the  people  concerning  juftice  ;  they  think  it  im¬ 
pious  to  confume  dead  bodies  with  fire  ;  they  allow'  of 
marriage  between  mother  and  fon  ;  they  praeftife  divina¬ 
tion  and  prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to 
them  ;  they  forbid  the  ufe  of  ornaments  in  drefs  ;  they 
clothe  themfelves  in  a  white  robe  ;  they  make  ufe  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheefe,  and  bread,  for  food, 
and  of  a  reed  for  their  ftaff.  Strabo  alfo  relates,  that  there 
were  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number  of  Magi,  who  were 
called  Pyrethi,  or  worlhippers  of  fire,  and  many  temples  of 
the  Perfian  gods,  in  the  midft  of  which  were  altars  at¬ 
tended  by  priefts,  who  daily  renewed  the  facred  fire,  ac¬ 
companying  the  ceremony  wijh  miific.”  Thefe  people 
■were  held  in  fuch  veneration  among  the  Perfians,  that 
Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  among  other  things,  had  it 
engraven  on  his  monument,  that  he  was  the  Malter  of  the 
Magi. 

The  Magi,  or  Magians,  formed  one  of  the  two  grand 
feifts  into  which  the  idolatry  of  the  world  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  Thefe 
abominated  all  thofe  images  which  were  worftiipped  by 
the  other  febf,  denominated  Sabians,  and  paid  their  wor- 
fliip  to  the  Deity  under  the  emblem  of  fire.  Their  chief 
dodlrine  was,  that  there  were  two  principles,  one  of  which 
was  the  caufe  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  caufe  of  all 
evil.  The  former  w  as  reprefented  by  light,  and  the  latter 
by  darknefs,  as  their  trued  fymbols  ;  and  of  the  coni- 
pofition  of  thefe  two  they  fuppofed  that  all  things  in 
the  world  were  made.  The  good  god  they  called  Yazdan, 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  Oroma/des  ;  and  the  evil  god 
Ahraman,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Arimanius.  Concern¬ 
ing  thefe  two  gods,  there  was  this  difference  of  opinion 
among  them  ;  that  whereas  fome  held  both  of  them  to 
have  been  from  all  eternity,  there  were  others  who  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  good  god  only  was  eternal,  and  that  the 
other  was  created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that 
there  will  be  a  continual  oppolition  between  thefe  two, 
till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  when  the  format’  (hall  over¬ 
come  the  latter  ;  and  that  from  thenceforth  each  of  them 
fhall  have  his  world  to  himfelf;  that  is,  the  good  god  (hall 
have  his  world,  with  all  good  men  with  him  ;  and  the  evil 
god  his  world,  with  all  evil  men  with  him.  The  good 
god  they  always  worfhipped  before  fire,  as  being  the  caufe 
of  light ;  and  efpecially  before  the  fun,  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  the  molt  perfect  fire,  and  caufing  the  moft  perfect 
light ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  had  in  all  their  temples 
fire  continually  burning  on  altars,  erefted  in  them  for  that 
purpofe.  Before  thefe  iacred  fires  they  performed  all  their 
public  a£ts  of  devotion,  as  they  likewife  praCtifed  their 
private  devotions  before  their  private  fires  in  their  own 
houfes.  Such  were  the  tenets  of  this  fetft,  when  Smerdis, 
who  was  the  principal  leader  of  it,  having  ufurped  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Cambyfes,  was  (lain  by  feven 
princes  of  Perfia  ;  and  many  of  the  Magians,  who  adhered 
to  him,  fhared  likewife  the  fame  fate.  In  confequence  of 
this  event,  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  this  febt, 
were  called,  by  way  of  derifion,  Magians,  from  mige-gujk, 
which  fignified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  in 
ufe,  “  one  that  had  his  ear3  cropped.”  The  whole  feft  of 
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the  Magians  would  foon  have  funk  into  utter  extinftion, 
if  it  had  not,  in  a  few  years  after  this  period,  been  revived 
and  reformed  by  Zoroafter. 

This  celebrated  philofopher  began  about  the  thirty- 
fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  to  reftore  and  reform 
the  Magian  fyftem  of  religion.  See  the  article  Law,  vol. 
xii.  p.  350.  In  (lead  of  admitting  the  exigence  of  two  fir  It 
caufes,  with  the  Magians,  he  introduced  a  principle  fu- 
perior  to  them  both,  one  fupreme  God,  who  created  both 
thefe,  and  out  of  thefe  two  produced,  according  to  his 
fovereign  pleafure,  every  thing  elfe.  See  Ifaiah  xlv.  5,  6,7. 
In  order  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  all  evil,  he 
taught  that  God  originally  created  only  light  or  good,  and 
that  darknefs  or  evil  followed  it  by  confequence,  as  the 
(hadow  doth  the  perfon.  According  to  his  doctrine,  there 
was  one  fupreme  Being  independently  and  felf-exiftino- 
from  all  eternity  ;  under  him  there  were  two  angels,  one 
the  angel  of  light,  the  author  and  director  of  all  good  ; 
and  the  other  the  angel  of  darknefs,  who  is  the  author 
and  director  of  all  evil  ;  thefe  two,  out  of  the  mixture  o-f 
light  and  darknefs,  made  all  things  that  are;  and  they  are 
in  a’ (fate  of  perpetual  confiift;  fo  that,  where  the  angel 
of  light  prevails,  there  the  mod  is  good  ;  and  where  die 
angel  of  darknefs  prevails,  there  the  moft  is  evil;  this 
llruggle  (hall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  then 
there  (hall  be  a  general  refurreftion,  and  a  day  of  judg¬ 
ment;  after  which,  the  angel  of  darknefs  and  his  difcl- 
ples  (hall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  (hall 
fuffer  in  everlafting  darknefs  the  punifliment  of  their  evil 
deeds;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  difciples  (hall  <h> 
into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  (hall  receive  in 
everlafting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds - 
and  henceforward  they  (hall  for  ever  remain  feparate! 
Plutarch,  after  relating  feverai  fabulous  tales  concerning 
the  contefts  between  the  goodand'evil  daemons,  proceeds^ 
“The  fated  time  is  approaching,  in  which  Arimanius 
himfelf  (hall  be  utterly  deftroyed  ;  in  which  the  furfaceof 
the  earth  (hall  become  a  perfebl  plain,  and  all  men  (hall 
fpeak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one  fo- 
ciety.”  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  “  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  that  each  of  thefe  gods'  (hail 
fubdue  and  be  fubdued  by  turns  for  6000  years,  but  that 
at  la  It,  the  evil  principle  (hall  perilh,  and  men  (hall  live 
in  happinefs;  neither  needing  food  nor  yielding  a  (hadow  - 
the  God  who  directs  thefe  things  taking  his  repofe  for 
a  time,  which,  though  it  may  feetn  long  to  man,  is  but 
Ihort.” 

Thofe  who  remain  of  this  feel  in  Perfia  and  India,  in 
the  prefent  day,  retain  the  fame  doftrines.  Zoroafter  alfo 
caufed  fire-temples  to  be  erefted  wherever  he  came;  for 
having  feigned  that  he  was  taken  up  Into  heaven,  and 
there  inftrufted  in  the  doftrines  he  taught,  by  GodVim- 
felf,  out  of  the  midft  of  a  great  and  moft  bright  flame  of 
fire,  he  taught  his  followers  that  fire  was  the  truelt  (he- 
chinah  of  the  divine  prefence  ;  that,  the  fun  being  the  moft 
perfeft  fire,  God  bad  there  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and 
the  refidence  of  his  divine  prefence  in  a  peculiar  manner  • 
and  next  to  this  in  our  elementary  fire  ;  and,  therefore5 
he  ordered  them  to  direfl  all  their  worftiip  to  God  firft 
towards  the  fun,  which  they  called  Mithra,  and  next  to¬ 
wards  their  facred  fires ;  and,  when  they  came  before  thefe 
fires  to  worftiip,  they  always  approached  them  on  the  weft 
fide,  that  having  their  faces  towards  them,  and  alfo  to¬ 
wards  the  rifing  fun  at  the  fame  time,  they  might  direfl 
their  worfliip  -towards  both.  And  in  this  polture  they 
always  performed  every  afl  of  their  worfliip.  Zoroafter 
alfo  pretended,  that  he  brought  fome  of  the  heavenly  fire 
with  him  on  his  return,  and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the 
firlt  fire-temple,  which  he  erected  at  Xiz,  in  Media,  whence 
it  was  propagated  to  all  the  reft. 

No  images  or  ftatues  were  permitted  in  the  Perfian 
worfliip.  Hence,  when  Xerxes  found  idols  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  temples,  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magi,  fet  them  on 
fire,  faying,  that  the  gods,  to  whom  all  things  are  op.eji, 
are  not  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  temple* 
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This  feft  (till  fubfifts  in  Perfia  under  the  denomination 
■of  gaurs,  where  they  watch  the  facred  fire  with  the  greateft 
•care,  and  never  fuffer  it  to  be  extinguilhed. 

The  prielts  of  the  Magi  were  the  mod  ikilful  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  philofophers  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived, 
infomuch  that  a  learned  man  and  a  magian  became  equi¬ 
valent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their  knowledge  as 
fupernatural ;  and  hence  thofe' who  pra&ifed  wicked  and 
mifchievous  arts,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  name  of 
magians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fignification  which  the  word 
magician  now  bears  among  us. 

MA'GIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Bellin- 
zona  :  feven  miles  weft-fouth-w'eft  of  Bellinzona. 

MA'GIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  Lake  Ma¬ 
jor  at  Locarno. 

MA'GIA  (Valley  of),  or  MeynTiial,  an  Italian  bai¬ 
liwick,  belonging  to  the  Swifs  cantons,  containing  twen¬ 
ty-two  parilhes,  and  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  bailiwicks  of  Livenen 
and  Locarno. 

MA'GIAN,  f.  A  wife  man  3  one  of  the  magicians  or 
philofophers  of  the  eaft. 

MA'GIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  magi. 

MAG'IC,  f.  \_magia,  Lat.  from  petytia.,  Gr.J  In  its  an¬ 
cient  fenfe,  the  fcience  or  difcipline  and  dodtrine  of  the 
magi,  or  wife  men  of  Perfia.  See  Magi.  In  a  more  mo¬ 
dern  fenfe,  it  is  a  fcience  which  teaches  to  perform  won¬ 
derful  and  furprifing  effedts. 

The  word  magic  originally  carried  with  it  a  very  inno¬ 
cent,  nay  laudable,  meaning  3  being  ufed  purely  to  fignify 
the  ftudy  of  the  more  fublime  parts  of  knowledge;  but, 
as  the  ancient  magi  engaged  themfelves  in  altrology,  divi¬ 
nation,  forcery,  &c.  the  term  magic  in  time  became  odious, 
and  was  only  ufed  to  fignify  an  unlawful  and  diabolical 
kind  of  fcience,  depending  on  the  afliftance  of  the  devil  and 
departed  fouls.  If  any  wonder  how  fo  vain  and  deceitful 
a  fcience  fhould  gain  fo  much  credit  and  authority  oven 
men’s  minds,  Pliny  gives  the  reafon  of  it.  It  is,  fays  he, 
becaufe  it  has  poffeffed  itfelf  of  three  fciences  of  the  moft 
efteem  among  men  :  taking  from  each  all  that  is  great 
and  marvellous  in  it.  Nobody  doubts  but  it  had  its  firft 
origin  in  medicine ;  and  that  it  infinuated  itfelf  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  under  pretence  of  affording  extraor¬ 
dinary  remedies.  To  thefe  fine  promifes  it  added  every 
thing  in  religion  that  is  pompous  and  fplendid,  and  that 
appears  calculated  to  blind  and  captivate  mankind.  Laft- 
]y,  it  mingled  judicial  aftrology  with  the  reft  ;  perfuading 
people,  curious  of  futurity,  that  it  faw  every  thing  to 
come  in  the  heavens.  Agrippa  divides  magic  into  three 
kinds  ;  natural,  celeftial,  and  ceremonial  or  fuperflitious. 

Natural  Magic  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  na¬ 
tural  active  caufes  to  paffive  fubjefts  ;  by  means  whereof 
many  furprifing,  but  yet  natural,  effe&s  are  produced. 
In  this  way  many  of  our  experiments  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  efpecially  thofe  of  eleftricity,  optics,  and  magnetifm, 
have  a  kind  of  magical  appearance,  and  among  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  credulous  might  eafily  pafs  for  miracles.  Such, 
without  doubt,  have  been  fome  of  thofe  miracles  wrought 
by  ancient  magicians,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  various 
powers  of  nature,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  much 
greater  than  modern  vanity  will  fometimes  allow.  Bap- 
ulta  Porta  has  a  treatifeof  natural  magic,  or  of  fecrets  for 
performing  very  extraordinary  things  by  natural  caufes. 
The  natural  magic  of  the  Chaldeans  was  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  fimples  and  minerals.  The 
magic  which  they  called  ikeurgia,  confifted  wholly  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  be  acceptable.  By  virtue  of 
thele  ceremonies  they  believed  they  could  converfe  with 
fpiritual  beings,  and  cure  difeafes. 

Ctlejlial  Magic  borders  nearly  on  judiciary  aftrology  : 
jt  attributes  to  fpirits  a  kind  of  rule  or  dominion  over  the 
planets,  and  to  the  planets  a  dominion  over  men ;  and  on 
thofe  principles  build  a  kind  of  lyftem.  See  Astrology. 


SuperJlitioUs  or  Gaelic  Magic-  confifts  in  the  Invocation 
of  devils.  Its  effects  are  ufually  evil  and  wicked,  though 
very  ftrange,  and  feemingly  furpafiing  the  powers  of  na¬ 
ture;  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  virtue  of  fome  compact, 
either  tacit  or  exprefs,  with  evil  fpirits:  but  the  truth  is, 
thefe  have  not  all  the  power  that  is  ufually  imagined,  nor 
do  they  produce  thofe  effects  ordinarily  afcribed  to  them. 

This  fpecies  of  magic,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe, 
had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  the  native  country  of  paganifm. 
The  firft  magicians  mentioned  in  hiftory  were  Egyptians ; 
and  that  people  fo  famed  for  early  wifdom  believed  not 
only  in  the  exiftence  of  daemons,  the  great  agents  in  ma¬ 
gic  ;  but  alfo  that  different  orders  of  thofe  fpirits  prefided 
over  the  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  as  well  as 
over  the  perfons  and  affairs  of  men.  Hence  they  afcribed 
every  difeafe  with  which  they  were  afflifled  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  agency  of  fome  evil  daemon.  When  any  perfon  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  for  in  fiance,  they  did  not  think  it 
necefiary  to  fearch  for  any  natural  caule  of  the  difeafe  ;  it 
was  immediately  attributed  to  fome  daemon  which  had 
taken  pofTeffion  of  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  which 
could  not  be  ejefted  but  by  charms  and  incantations. 

Thefe  fuperftitious  notions,  which  had  fpread  front 
Egypt  over  all  the  eaft,  the  Jews  imbibed  during  their 
captivity  in  Babylon.  Hence  we  find  them,  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Teftament,  attributing  almoft  every,  difeafe  to 
which  they  were  incident  to  the  immediate  agency  of  de¬ 
vils.  Many  of  the  fame  impious  fuperftitions  were  brought 
from  Egypt  and  Chaldea  by  Pythagoras,  and  tranfinitted 
by  him  and  his  followers  to  the  Platonilts  in  Greece. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  writers  of  the  life  of  Pythago¬ 
ras.  Jamblicus,  fpeaking  of  the  followers  of  that  phflo- 
foplier,  fays  exprefsly,  that  they  cured  certain  difeafes  by 
incantations  ;  and  Porphyry  adds,  that  they  cured  difeafes 
both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  by  fongs  and  incanta¬ 
tions.  This  was  exadtly  the  praftice  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  who  were  all  fuppofed  to  keep  up  a  conltant  in- 
tercourfe  with  daemons,  and  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
trouling  them  by  magical  charms  and  facred  fongs.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  this  practice  of  his  matters,  we  are  told  that  Py¬ 
thagoras  directed  certain  difeafes  of  the  mind,  doubtlefs 
thofe  which  he  attributed  to  the  agency  of  daemons,  to  be 
cured  partly  by  incantations ,  partly  by  magical  hymns ,  and 
partly  by  mujtc. 

That  there  are  different  orders  of  created  fpirits,  whe¬ 
ther  called  daemons  or  angels,  whofe  powers  intelleftual 
and  aftive  greatly  furpafs  the  powers  of  man,  reafon  makes 
probable,  and  revelation  certain.  Now  it  was  the  univer¬ 
sal  belief  of  the  ancient  nations,  fays  the  learned  Molheim, 
and  efpecially  of  the  orientals,  that  certain  founds  and 
words,  for  the  moft  part  barbarous,  were  highly  grateful, 
and  that  others  were  equally  difagreeable,  to  thefe  fpirits. 
Hence,  when  they  wiftied  to  render  a  daemon  propitious, 
and  to  employ  him  on  any  particular  office,  the  magicians 
compofed  their  facred  fongs  of  the  words  which  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and,  when  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  drive  him  from  themfelves  or  others,  they  fung 
in  a  ftrain  which  they  fancied  a  daemon  could  not  hear 
but  with  horror.  From  the  fame  perfuafion  arofe  the 
cuftom  of  fufpending  from  the  neck  of  a  lick  perfon, 
whofe  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  inflidted  by  a  daemon, 
an  amulet,  fometimes  made  of  gold  and  fometimes  of 
parchment,  on  which  was  written  one  or  more  of  thofe 
words  which  daemons  could  not  bear  either  to  hear  or 
to  fee:  and  in  a  didadtic  poem  on  the  healing  art  Hill  ex¬ 
tant,  we  are  taught  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  that  the  word 
Abracadabra  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  a  femitertian 
fever  or  ague;  and  to  banilh  grief  of  heart,  Marcellinus 
thinks  nothing  more  effectual  than  the  word  nu^iocynav. 
In  more  modern  times,  as  we  are  informed  by  Agrippa, 
the  words  ufed  by  thofe  in  compact  with  the  devil,  to 
invoke  him,  and  to  fucceed  in  what  they  undertake,  are. 
Dies,  mies,  jcfquet,  benedoefet,  douvima,  enitemaus.  There 
are  a  hundred  other  formulas  of  words  compofed  at  plea- 
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fare,  or  gathered  from  feveral  different .  languages,  or 
patched  from  the  Hebrew,  or  formed  in  imitation  of  it. 
And  among  the  primitive  Chriltians  there  vwas  a  fuperfti- 
tioits  cuftom,  of  which  fome  remains  may  yet  be  found 
among  the  illiterate  vulgar  in  different  countries,  of  fall¬ 
en  ing  to  the  neck  of  a  Tick  perfon,  or  to  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  fome  text  from  the  New  Teftament,  and  efpeci- 
ally  the  firll  two  or  three  verfes  of  tire  Gofpel  of  St.John, 
as  a  charm  undoubtedly  efficacious  to  banifli  the  dif- 

C3  f*C. 

The  volume  of  the  TranfaClions  of  the  Royal  Irilh 
Academy  for  1788,  contains  an  account,  faid  to  have 
been  read  before  the  fociety  in  March  1789,  (here  weleem 
to  tread  on  Irijh  as  well  as  on  magic  ground,)  of  a 
magical  or  talifmanic  lilver  medal  dug  up  in  Dungannon- 
park,  the  feat  of  lord  Welles.  It  is  one  of  thofe  Arabian 
talifmanic  medals  called  by  the  Arabs  Ain,  from  the  firll 
letter  of  the  infcription  always  beginning  with  that  cha¬ 
racter.  The  myffical  word  is  generally  compofed  of  three 
letters,  viz.  Ain,  Lam,  le,  forming  the  word  Ah,  which 


is  very  confpicuous  on  the  front  of  this  medal,  as  appears 
from  the  figure,  which  is  of  the  iize  of  the  original.  On 
the  front  is  the  word  AH,  encircled  with  the  rays  of  the 
fun;  over  the  letter  Ie  is  a  liar.  On  the  reverfe  are  two 
myffical  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  known. 
What  marks  the  Angularity  of  this  talilman  are  the  nu¬ 
merals  under  the  word  AH.  The  figures  are  European,  not 
Arabian.  Figures  came  firll  from  the  Perfians  or  Indians, 
to  the  Arabians,  and  from  them  to  the  Moors,  and  fo  to 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  the  other  Europeans  received 
them.  The  Arabians  acknowledge  they  had  them  from  the 
Indians,  as  profelfor  Wallis  has  ftiown  from  their  writings. 
The  figures,  then,  being  molt  affuredly  Spanilh,  Englifli, 
or  Irifli,  and  not  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Indian,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  this  talifman  was  (truck  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain, 
.at  the  requell  of  fome  European,  who  engageS  them  to 
put  the  date  of  the  year  in  European  figures.  Thefe  nu¬ 
merals  in  Arabian  charadters  would  be  thus  //AV* 

The  cabaliltical  Arabs  have  written  volumes  on  the 
charms  and  powers  of  the  charadter  Ain.  Zain  Abadaal 
fays,  “  Whoever  beholds  and  refledts  on  the  form  of  the 
letter  Ain,  and  (hall  read  the  myltical  name  of  God  therein 
contained,  (viz.  AH,)  (hall  be  beloved  by  all  who  fee  him; 
and,  if  he  (hall  be  overtaken  by  ftorms  andtempelts,  God 
will  fave  him,  and  caufe  fountains  of  wifdom  to  flow  in 
his  bread;  and  God  will  indrudl  him  in  the  hidden  myf- 
teries  of  fcience,  and  the  occult  fignifications  of  them. 
Moreover,  if  any  one  (hould  write  the  letter  Ain  in  the 
firlt  hour  of  the  labbath-day,  the  moon  being  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  one  of  her  manfions,  and  (hall  bury  this  letter 
in  any  place  whatever,  that  place  will  be  defolated  and 
laid  walte,  and  no  one  will  ever  after  inhabit  it.”  The 
word  Ain,  in  Arabic,  fignifies  not  only  the  letter  of  the 
alphabet  known  by  that  name,  but  alfo  the  eye,  fight, 
alpedl,  a  fountain,  a  fpy,  a  fpeculator,  the  belt  part  of 
any  thing,  a  dignified  man,  a  lord,  the  body  of  the  fun, 
alfo  its  rays,  money,  coin,  gold  or  filver  fpecie,  effence, 
any  thing  prefent,  Sec.  See.  In  Irilh  alfo  the  word  has 
nearly  all  thefe  meanings ;  as,  the  eye,  water,  fountain, 
noble,  riches,  cornucopiae,  the  fun  ;  whence  Beain,  Griain, 
See,  &c.  The  infcription  Ali  fignifies  high,  noble,  ex¬ 
alted  ;  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  the  fon-in-!aw  and  fuc- 
ceffor  to  Mahomet.  In  Irilh  the  word  Ali,  or  Eli,  has 
the  fame  fignification,  and  was  alfo  a  proper  name ;  as, 
Eli  O’Carrol,  Eli  O’Ghurty,  &c.  See. 
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Sometimes  the  Arabs  included  the  word  AH  within 
another  Ain,  with  other  myltrcal  charafters;  and  of  a 
figure  of  this  kind,  Kircher,  in  his  Oedip.  ./Egypt,  fays, 
“  Hoc  figilluni  folita  fuperllitione  multum  venerantur 
multumque  geftantibus  conferre  afferunt  ad  amoris  al- 
le&amenta.” 

The  revival  of  learning,  and  the  fuccefs  with  which  the 
laws  of  nature  have  been  inveftigated,  have  long  ago  ba- 
nilhed  this  fpecies  of  magic  from  all  the  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  Amongourfelves,nonebut  perfonsgrofsly 
illiterate  pay  the  lead  regard  to  magical  charms ;  nor  are 
they  any- where  abroad  more  prevalent  than  among  the  inha- 
tants  of  Lapland  and  Iceland.  Thefe  people,  indeed,  place 
an  abfolute  confidence  in  the  effeCls  of  certain  idle  words 
and  adlions;  and  ignorant  failors  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  deceived  by  their  affertions  and  their  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The  famous  magical  drum  of  the  Laplanders  is  (till 
13  conftant  ufe  in  that  nation ;  and  Scheffer,  in  his  Hillory 
of  Lapland,  has  given  an  account  of  its  ftruflure.  This 
inftrument  is  made  of  beech,  pine,  or  fir,  fplit  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  hollowed  on  the  flat  fide  where  the  drum  is  to  b® 
made.  The  hollow  is  of  an  oval  figure ;  and  is  covered 
with  a  Ikin  clean  drefled,  and  painted  with  figures  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  fuch  as  liars,  funs  and  moons,  animals,  and 
plants,  and  even  countries,  lakes,  and  rivers;  and  of  later 
days,  fince  the  preaching  of  Chrillianity  among  them,  the 
aCts  and  fufferings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  are  of¬ 
ten  added  among  the  reft.  All  thefe  figures  are  feparated 
by  lines  into  three  regions  or  clullers.  There  is,  befides 
thsfe  parts  of  the  drum,  an  index  and  a  hammer.  The  index 
is  a  bundle  of  brafs  or  iron  rings,  the  biggeft  of  which  has 
a  hole  in  its  middle,  and  the  fmaller  ones  are  hung  to  it. 
The  hammer  or  drumllick  is  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rein¬ 
deer;  and  with  this  they  beat  the  drum  fo  as  to  make 
thefe  rings  move,  they  being  laid  on  the  top  for  that  pdr- 
pofe.  In  the  motion  of  thefe  rings  about  the  pictures 
figured  on  the  drum;  they  fancy  to  themfelves  fome  pre¬ 
diction  in  regard  to  the  things  they  inquire  about.  What 
they  principally  inquire  into  by  this  inftrument,  are  three 
things,  x .  What  facrifices  will  prove  moll  acceptable  to 
their  gods.  z.  What  fuccefs  they  {hall  have  in  their 
feveral «ccupations,  as  hunting,  filhing,  curing  of  difeafes, 
and  the  like;  and,  3.  What  is  doing  in  places  remote 
from  them.  On  thefe  feveral  occafions  they  ufe  feveral  pe¬ 
culiar  ceremonies,  and  place  themfelves  in  various  odd 
poftures  as-  they  beat  the  drum ;  which  influences  the  rings 
to  the  one  or  the  other  fide,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the 
one  or  the  other  fet  of  figures.  And  when  they  have  done 
this,  they  have  a  method  of  calculating  a  difeovery,  which 
they  keep  as  a  great  fecret,  but  which  feems  merely  the 
bufmefs  of  the  imagination  in  the  diviner  or  magician. 

But  even  among  ourfelves,  and  at  this  time,  there^are 
not  wanting  pretended  conjurors,  who  impofe  upon  the 
weak  and  credulous,  by  felling  them  what  they  call  holy 
confecrated  lamens,  pentacles,  amulets,  telefmes,  &c.  the 
pofielfion  of  which  is  to  proteCl  ladies  from  hopelefs  love 
and  feduCtion,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  perils  of  child¬ 
birth;  and  gentlemen  from  robbers  and  from  fickneis. 
One  of  thefe,  for  which  the  fimpleton  whofent  it  us  from 
Hereford  paid  a  guinea,  confills  of  nothing  more  than  a  ftrip 
of  vellum  (fowed  up  in  a  bit  of  cloth),  whereon  is  writ¬ 
ten  the  name  of  the  three  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  and  a 
text  of  Scripture  in  Ihort-hand.  We  hope  that  the  party 
has  before  this  time  obtained  the  return  of  the  money  he 
had  been  defrauded  of  ;  if  not,  a  magiltrate  will  readily 
afford  him  redrefs,  (though  perhaps  he  does  not  deferve 
it ;)  for,  although  the  learned  doClor  vvhoiffues  thefe  gui¬ 
nea  lamens,  “  engages  alfo  to  teach  any  perfon  how  to 
make  one  fingle  grain  or  corn  of  wheat  produce  more  than 
half-a-bulhel  of  the  fame  grain  in  one  year,  fo  that  the 
poor  man  who  has  a  garden,  may  get  as  much  bread  from 
the  fame  as  will  fuppqrt  his  family ;  the  tradefman  may 
alfo  thus  accumulate  as  much  money  as  will  enable  him 
to  pay  his  debts;  while  the  farmer  may  alfo  obtain  riches, 
by  the  fame  yet  we  think  he  would  not  have  the  ability 
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td  protefl  himfelf  againd  the  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  c._  5.  which 
provides  imprifonment  and  the  pillory  for  fuch  impudent 
impodors. 

That  magicians  who  could  cure  the  lick,  were  likewife 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  inflidlirig  difeafes,  and  of 
working  miracles,  by  means  of  their  fubfervient  daemons, 
need  not  be  doubted.  Ancient  writers  of  good  credit 
are  full  of  the  wonders  which  they  performed.  We  (hall 
mention  a  few  of  thofe  which  are  bed  atteded,  and  inquire 
whether  they  might  not  have  been  effected  by  other  means 
than  the  interposition  of  daemons.  The  fird  magicians  of 
whom  weread  are  thofe  who  in  Egypt  oppofed  Mofes.  And 
we  are  told,  that,  when  Aaron  cad  down  his  rod,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  ferpent,  they  alfo  did  the  like  with  their  enchant¬ 
ments  ;  “  for  they  call:  down  every  man  his  rod, and  they  be¬ 
came  ferpents.”  This  was  a  phenomenon,  which,  it  mud 
be  confeffed,  had  a  very  miraculous  appearance;  and  yet 
there  feems  to  have  been  nothing  in  it  which  might  not  have 
been  effected  by  flight  of  hand.  The  Egyptians,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  where  ferpents 
abound,  have  the  art  of  depriving  them  of  their  power  to 
do  mifchief,  fo  that  they  may  be  handled  without  danger. 
(See  Pennant’s  Hindooltan,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  It  was  eafy 
for  the  magicians,  who  were  favoured  by  the  court,  to 
pretend  that  they  changed  their  rods  into  ferpents  by  dex- 
teroufly  fubdituting  one  of  thofe  animals  in  place  of  the 
rod.  In  like  manner  they  might  pretend  to  change  water 
into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs;  for  if  Mofes  gave  in 
thefe  indances,  as  we  know  he  did  in  others,  any  previous 
information  of  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  were  to 
be  wrought,  the  magicians  might  eafily  provide  themfelves 
with  a  quantity  of  blood  and  a  number  of  frogs  fufficient  to 
anfwer  their  purpofe  of  deceiving  the  people.  Beyond  this, 
however,  their  power  could  not  go.  It  (lopped  where  that 
of  all  workers  in  legerdemain  mud  have  Hopped — at  the 
failure  of  proper  materials  to  work  with.  Egypt  abounds 
with  ferpents;  blood  could  be  eafily  procured;  and  with¬ 
out  difficulty  they  might  have  frogs  from  the  river:  but, 
when  Mofes  produced  lice  from  the  duft  of  the  ground, 
the  magicians,  who  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  collect  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  thefe  animals,  were  compelled  to  own 
this  to  be  an  effeftof  divine  agency.  See  Exod.  vii.  viii. 

The  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at  Endor  is  the  next 
miracle,  feemingly  performed  by  the  power  of  magic, 
which  we  (hall  confider.  It  was  a  common  pretence  of 
magicians,  that  they  could  raife  up  ghofts  from  below,  or 
make  dead  perfons  appear  unto  them  to  declare  future 
events;  and  the  manner  of  their  incantation  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Horace: 

• - Pallor  utrafque 

Fecerat  horrendas  afpeElu.  Scalper e  terram 
Unguibus,  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 
Ctzperunt :  cruor  in  fojfam  confitfus,  lit  inde 
Manes  clkerent,  animas  refponfa  daturas. 

With  yellings  dire  they  fill’d  the  place, 

And  hideous  pale  was  either’s  face. 

Soon  with  their  nails  they  fcrap’d  the  ground. 

And  fill’d  a  magic  trench  profound 
With  a  black  lamb’s  thick-ftreaming  gore, 

Whofe  members  with  their  teeth  they  tore; 

That  they  might  charm  the  fprights  to  tell 
Some  curious  anecdotes  from  hell.  Francis, 

Our  king  James,  in  his  Daemonologia,  has  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  procefs :  “Two  principal  things  (fays  he)  cannot 
well  in  that  errand  be  wanted  ;  holy  water  (whereby  the 
devill  mockes  the  papifts),  and  fome  prefent  of  a  living 
thing  unto  him.  There  are  likewife  certaine  daies  and 
lioures  that  they  obferve  in  this  purpofe.  Thefe  things 
being  all  ready  and  prepared,  circles  are  made,  triangular, 
quadrangular,  round,  double,  or  fingle,  according  to  the 
forme  of  the  apparition  they  crave.  When  the  conjured 
jpirit  appeares,  which  will  not  be  while  after  many  cir- 
tumftances,  long  prayers,  and  much  muttering  and  mur- 
murings  of  the  conjurors,  like  a  papid  pjrieit  difpatdiing 


a  hunting-made — how  foone,  I  fay,  he  appeares,  if  thev 
have  miffed  one  jote  of  all  their  rites  ;  or  if  any  of  their 
feete  once  (1yd  over  the  circle,  through  terror  of  his  fear¬ 
ful!  apparition,  he  paies  himfelf  at  that  time,  in  his  owne 
hand,  of  that  due  debt  which  they  ought  him,  and  other- 
wife  would  have  delated  longer  to  have  paied  him  :  I 
mean,  he  carries  them  with  him,  body  and  foule.”  How~ 
the  conjurors  made  triangular  or  quadrangular  circles, 
his  majedy  has  not  informed  us,  nor  does  he  l'eern  to  ima¬ 
gine  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  led  to  fuppofe,  that  he  learned  his  mathematics  from 
the  fame  fyftem  as  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his 
fpeeches  or  fermons,  made  ufe  of  the  following  (imile: 
“They  concur  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one'eommon 
centre.” 

Whether  the  witch  of  Endor  made  ufe  of  fuch  charms 
as  thefe,  the  facred  hiltorian  has  not  informed  us  ;  but 
Saul  addreffed  her,  as  if  he  believed  that  by  fome  form  of 
incantation  (lie  could  recal  from  the  (fate  of  departed  fpirits 
the  foul  of  the  prophet  who  had  been  for  fome  time. dead. 
In  the  fubfequent  apparition,  however,  which  was  pro¬ 
duced,  fome  have  thought  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
trick,  by  which  a  cunning  woman  impofed  upon  Saul’s 
credulity,  making  him  believe  that  fome  confidant  of  her 
own  was  the  ghoft  of  Samuel.  But,  had  that  been  the 
cafe,  (lie  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  pretended 
Samuel’s  anfwer  as  plealing  to  the  king  as  poffible,  both 
to  fave  her  own  life,  which  appears  from  the  context  to 
have  been  in  danger,  and  likewife  to  have  procured  the 
larger  reward.  She  would  never  have  told  her  fovereign, 
(lie  durft  not  have  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  (hould  be 
(hortly  (lain,  and  his  fons  with  him  ;  and  that  the  hod  of 
Ifrael  (hould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Philidines. 
For  this  reafon,  many  critics,  both  Jewi(h  and  Chridian, 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  apparition  was  really  a  daemon,  or 
evil  angel,  by  whofe  aflldance  the  woman  was  accudomed 
to  work  wonders,  and  to  foretel  future  events.  But  it  is 
fnrely  very  incredible,  that  one  of  the  apoftate  fpirits  of 
hell  (hould  have  upbraided  Saul  for  applying  to  a  forcer- 
efs,  or  (hould  have  accoded  him  in  fuch  words  as  thefe- 
“  Why  had  thou  difquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?  Where¬ 
fore  dod  thou  a(k  of  me,  feeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy  !  For  the  Lord  hath  rent 
the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy  neigh¬ 
bour,  even  to  David.  Becaufe  thou  obey  edit  not  the 
voice  of  the  Lord ,  therefore  the  Lord  hath  done  this  thing 
to  thee  this  day.”  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  what 
was  here  denounced  againd  Saul  was  really  prophetic,  and 
that  the  event  anfwered  to  the  prophecy  in  every  parti¬ 
cular.  Now,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cre¬ 
ated  fpirits  of  penetration  vaffly  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
mod  enlarged  human  underdanding ;  yet  we  dare  main¬ 
tain,  that  no  finite  intelligence  could  by  its  own  mere  ca¬ 
pacity  have  ever  found  out  the  precife  time  of  the  two 
armies  engaging,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Philidines,  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  victory,  and  the  very  names  of  the  perfons 
that  were  to  fall  in  battle.  If  to  thefe  circumdances  we 
add  the  fuddennefs  of  Samuel’s  appearance,  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  which  it  had  upon  the  forcerefs  herfelf,  we  (hall  find 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  apparition  was  that  of  no  evil 
daemon.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  upon  record,  another 
indance  of  any  perfon’s  pretending  to  raife  a  ghod  from 
below,  without  previoudy  uling  fome  magical  rites  or 
fome  form  of  incantation.  As  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
mentioned  in  the  cafe  before  us,  it  is  probable  that  Sa¬ 
muel  appeared  before  he  was  called.  It  is  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  narrative,  that  the  apparition  was  not  vvliat 
the  woman  expefted  ;  for  we  are  told,  that,  “  when  (he 
faw  Samuel,  (lie  cried  out  for  fear.”  And  when  the  king 
exhorted  her  not  to  be  afraid,  and  afked  what  (lie  faw, 
“  the  woman  faid,  I  fee  godsf elohim)  al'cending  out  of  the 
earth.”  Now,  had  (lie  been  accudomed  to  do  fuch  feats, 
and  known  that  what  (lie  faw  was  only  her  fubfervient 
daemon,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  die  could  have  been  fo 
frightened,  or  luve.midaken  her  familiar  for  elohim  in  any 
s  .  fenie 
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fenfe  in  which  that  word  can  be  taken.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
bold  that  it  was  Samuel  himfelf  who  appeared  and  pro- 
phefied,  not  called  up  by  the  wretched  woman  or  her  dae¬ 
mons,  but,  to  her  utter  confufion,  fent  by  God-himfelf  to 
rebuke  Saul’s  madnefs  in  a  moil  affecting  and  mortifying 
way*  and  to  deter  all  others  from  ever  applying  to  magi¬ 
cians  or  daemons  for  afiiltance  when  refuted  comfort  from 
heaven.  See  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-19. 

The  fudden  and  wonderful  deftraftion  of  the  army  of 
Brennus  the  Gaul,  has  likewife  been  attributed  to  magic, 
or,  what  in  the  enquiry  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the 
interpofition  of  evil  fpirits,  whom  the  priefts  of  Apollo 
invoked  as  gods.  Thofe  barbarians  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Greece,  and  inveited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
with  a  view  to  plunder  it  of  the  facred  treafure.  Their 
numbers  and  courage  overpowered  all  oppofition ;  and 
they  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  making  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  place,  when,  Juitin  informs  us,  that,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  befieged,  the  priefts  and  prophetefs  “called 
aloud  that  the  god  had  arrived  :  that  they  had  feen  him 
leap  into  the  temple  through  the  aperture  in  the  roof : 
that,  whilft  they  were  all  humbly  imploring  his  help,  a 
youth  of  more  than  human  beauty,  accompanied  by  two 
virgins  in  armour,  had  run  to  their  aifiltance  from  the 
neighbouring  temples  of  Diana  and  Minerva;  and  that 
they  had  not  only  beheld  thefe  things  with  their  eyes, 
but  had  alfo  heard  the  whizzing  of  his  bow  and  the  clangor 
of  his  arms.  They  therefore  earneftly  exhorted  the  be- 
iieged  not  to  negleft  the  heavenly  lignal,  but  to  fally  out 
upon  their  enemies,  and  partake  with  the  divinities  of 
the  glory  of  the  victory.  With  thefe  words  the  foldiers, 
being  animated,  eagerly  rulhed  to  battle  ;  and  were  them¬ 
felves  quickly  fenlible  of  the  prefence  of  the  god  ;  for 
part  of  the  rock,  being  torn  away  by  an  earthquake,  rolled 
down  upon  the  Gauls;  whofe  thickeft  battalions,  being 
thus  thrown  into  confulion,  fled,  expofed  to  the  weapons 
of  their  enemies.  Soon  afterwards  a  temped  arofe,  which 
by  cold  and  the  fall  of  hailltones  cut  off  the  wounded.” 

This  was  unqueftionably  an  extraordinary  event;  and 
at  muft  be  afcribed  either  to  the  immediate  interpofition 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  natural  means,  or  to  the  agency 
of  daemons ;  there  is  no  other  alternative.  But  it  is  al¬ 
together  incredible  that  the  Supreme  Being  (hould  have 
niiraculoufly  interpofed  to  defend  the  temple  of  a  pagan 
divinity.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  an  earth¬ 
quake,  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  (hould 
have  been  foretold  by  the  priefts,  or  that  it  could  have 
happened  fo  opportunely  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
treafure  from  the  hands  of  fierce  barbarians.  Nothing, 
therefore,  it  has  been  laid,  remains,  but  either  to  allow 
the  earthquake  to  have  been  produced  by  evil  fpirits,  or 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  hiftorian’s  relation.  But  the  ca» 
taftrophe  of  Brennus’s  army  is  recorded  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  fo  many  ancient  writers  of  good  credit,  that  we 
cannot  call  in  queftion  their  veracity  ;  and  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  admit  the  agency  of  daemons  into  this 
affair,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  fhovv  by  what  human 
contrivance  it  might  have  been  effe&ed  ;  for  its  arrival  at 
fo  critical  a  juncture  will  not  eafily  fuft'er  us  to  fuppofe  it 
a  mere  natural  event.  “  The  inclination  of  a  pagan  pried 
(fays  bifhop  Warburton)  to  afiift  his  god  in  extremity, 
•will  hardly  be  queftioned  ;  and  the  inclination  of  thofe 
at  Delphi  was  not  ill  feconded  by  their  public  management 
and  addrefs.  On  the  firft  rumour  of  Brennus’s  march 
againft  them,  they  ifl'ued  orders,  as  from  the  oracle,  to  all 
the  region  round,  forbidding  the  country  people  to  fecret 
or  bear  away  their  wine  and  provisions.  The  effects  of 
this  order  fucceeded  to  their  expectations.  The  half- 
ftarved  barbarians,  finding,  on  their  arrival  in  Phocis,  fo 
great  a  plenty  of  all  things,  made  fhort  marches,  difperfed 
themfelves  over  the  country,  and  revelled  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  that  was  provided  for  them.  This  refpite  gawe 
time  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  god  to  come  to  his 
afiiftance.  Their  advantages  of  fituation  likewife  fup- 
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ported  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  were  feated  on 
a  bare  and  cavernous  rock,  defended  on  all  fides  with  pre¬ 
cipices  inltead  of  walls.  A  large  recefs  within  aflumed 
the  form  of  a  theatre;  fo  that  the  (houts  of  foldiers,  and 
the  founds  of  military  inftruments,  re-echoing  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  from  cavern  to  cavern,  increafed  the  clamour 
to  an  immenle  degree  ;  which-,  as  the  hiftorian  oblerve-s', 
could  not  but  have  great  effects  on  ignorant  and  barbarous 
minds.  The  playing  off  thefe  panic  terrors  was  not  in¬ 
deed  of  itfelf  iufficient  to  repulfe  and  diflipate  an  hoft  of 
fierce  and  hungry  invaders;  but  it  enabled  the  defenders 
to  keep  them  at  bay  till  a  more  folid  entertainment  was 
provided  for  them,  in  the  cxplojion  and  fall  of  that  portion 
of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  lay  encamped.  Among  the  caverns  in  the  facred 
rock,  there  was  one  which,  from  an  intoxicating  quality 
difcovered  in  the  (team  which  iffued  from  it,  was  rendered 
very  famous  by  being  fitted  to  the  recipient  of  the  prieftefs 
of  Apollo.  Now,  if  we  only  fuppofe  this,  or  any  other 
of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the  numerous  fiflures,  to  be 
endowed  with  that  un&uous,  or  otherwife  inflammatory, 
quality,  which  modern  experience  (hows  to  be  common 
in  mines  and  fubterraneous  places,  we  can  eafily  conceive 
how  the  priefts  of  the  temple  might,  without  the  agency 
of  daemons,  be  able  to.  work  the  wonders  which  hiftory 
fpeaks  of  as  effected  in  this  tranfaflion.  For  the  throw¬ 
ing  down  a  lighted  torch  or  two  into  a  chafm  whence  fuch 
a  vapour  ifiued,  would  fet  the  whole  into  a  flame;  which, 
by  fuddenly  rarefying  and  dilating  the  air,  would,  like 
fired  gunpowder,  blow  up  all  before  it.  That  the  priefts, 
the  guardians  of  the  rock,  could  be  long  ignorant  of  fuch 
a  quality,  or  that  they  would  divulge  it  when  difcovered, 
cannot  be  fuppofed.  Strabo  relates,  that  one  Onomar- 
fchus,  with  his  companions,  as  they  were  attempting  by 
night  to  dig  their  way  through  to  rob  the  holy  treafury, 
were  frightened  from  their  work  by  the  violent  fhaking 
of  the  rock  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  fame  phenomenon  had 
defeated  many  other  attempts  of  the  like  nature.  Now, 
whether  the  tapers  which  Onomarchue  and  his  companions 
were  obliged  to  ufe  while  they  were  at  work  inflamed  the 
vapour,  or  whether  the  priefts  of  Apollo  heard  them  at  it, 
and  let  fire  to  a  countermine,  it  is  certain  a  quality  of  this 
kind  would  always  (land  them  in  ftead.  Such  then  (pre¬ 
fumes  the  learned  prelate)  was  the  expedient  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  diflodge  this  neit  of  hornets,  which  had  fettled 
at  the  foot  of  their  facred  rock. 

Still  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  magic  and  divination  events 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature; 
(fee  particularly  the  article  Algiers,  vol.  i.  p.  327  ) 
and,  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Being  to  have 
countenanced  fuch  abominable  practices  by  the  interpo¬ 
fition  of  his  power,  we  muft  neceflarily  attribute  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  to  the  agency  of  daemons,  or  evil  fpirits.  And  it 
may  be  added,  that  we  have  a  vaft  number  of  hiftories  of 
witches,  who  in  the  lalt  century  confefled,  that  they  were 
prefent  with  the  devil  at  certain  meetings;  that  they,  were 
carried  through  the  air,  and  faw  many  Itrange  feats  per¬ 
formed,  too  numerous  and  too  ridiculous  to  be  here  men¬ 
tioned.  But  we  may  be  affured,  that  the  devil  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  reverfe  in  a  fingle  inftance  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  without  a  divine  permiflion  ;  and  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  an  occafion  on  which  fuch  permiflion  could  be  given 
confidently  with  the  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  God. 
All  the  tales,  therefore,  of  diabolical  agency  in  magic  and 
witchcraft  mult  undoubtedly  be  falfe  ;  for  a  power,  which 
the  devil  is  not  himfelf  at  liberty  to  exert,  he  cannot 
communicate  to  a  human  creature.  Were  the  cafe  other- 
wife;  were  thole  powers,  “  which  (according  to  Johnfon) 
only  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  reftrains  from  laying 
creation  walte,  fubfervient  to  the  invocations  of  wicked 
mortals;  were  thole  fpirits, — 

- - - of  which  the  lealt  could  wield 

The  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions,”— —-permitted  to  work  miracles,  and 
13  h  either 
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either  to  inflift  or  to  remove  difeafes  at  the  defire  of  their 
capricious  votaries,  how  comfortlefs  and  wretched  would 
be  the  life  of  man!  But  the  matter  has  been  long  ago 
determined  by  the  failure  of  Pharaoh's  magicians  ;  who, 
though  by  legerdemain  they  imitated  fome  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Mofes,  could  not  form  the  vileft  infect,  or  (land 
before  the  difeafe  which  he  inflifted  upon  them  as  well  as 
noon  others.  See  Daemon,  Djemoniac,  and  Demono¬ 
logy,  vol.  v.  alfo  the  article  Juggling,  vol.  xi.  p.  488. 

MAG'IC,  or  Magical,  adj.  Adding  or  doing  by  pow¬ 
ers  fuperior  to  the  known  power  of  nature  ;  enchanted  ; 
necromantic. — They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  fhield  of 
your  Ariofto,  which  dazzles  the  beholders  with  too  much 
brightnefs  ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms.  Dry- 
den. — By  the  ufe  of  a  looking-giafs,  and  certain  attire,  made 
of  cambric,  upon  her  head,  the  attained  to  an  evil  art  and 
magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.  Tatltr. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vap’rous  drop  profound  ; 

I’ll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground: 

And  that,  diftill’d  by  magic  flights. 

Shall  raife  fuch  artificial  lprights, 

As  by  the  ftrength  of  their  illufion 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confufion,  Shakefpeare. 

Done  or  produced  by  magic  : 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and  lhake. 
Till  all  thy  magic  ftruchires,  rear’d  fo  high. 

Were  fhatter’d  into  heaps.  Milton. 

Magic  Lantern.  See  the  article  Optics. 

Magic  Square  and  Circle.  See  Number. 

MAG'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  rites  of  ma¬ 
gic  ;  by  enchantment. — In  the  time  of  Valens,  divers  curi¬ 
ous  men,  by  the  falling  of  a  ring,  magically  prepared, 
judged  that  one  Theodorus  fhould  fucceed  in  the  empire. 
Cafhdtn. 

MAGIC'IAN,  f.  One  (killed  in  magic;  an  enchanter; 
n  necromancer. — There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man 
is  not  concerned  to  know  ;  as  whether  Roger  Bacon  was 
a  mathematician  or  a  magician.  Locke. 

An  old  magician ,  that  did  keep 

Th’  Hefperian  fruit,  and  made  the  dragon  fleep.  Waller. 

MAGIERO'W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Belcz:  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-weit  of  Belcz. 

MAGIL'LIGAN  PO'INT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft 
of  Londonderry.  Lat.  55.  12.  N.  Ion.  6.  50.  W. 

MAGILLICUD'DY’s  REE'KS,  mountains  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Tralee.. 

MAGIN'CA  SHO'AL,  a  fhoal  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coalt  of  Africa.  Lat.  15.  45.  S. 

MIGINDA'NO.  See  Mindanao. 

MAGI'NI  (John- Anthony),  a  learned  Italian  aftrono- 
mer  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Padua  in  the  year 
1556.  He  was  an  excellent  geometrician  and  geographer; 
and  obtained  the  profefforfhip  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Bologna.  In  his  aftronomical  lectures,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  deterred  from  openly  embracing  the 
Copernican  fyltem,  through  the  apprehenfion  of  embroil¬ 
ing  himfelf  with  the  inquilition  ;  but  he  fhowed,  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  real  opinion  which  he  entertained  concern¬ 
ing  it,  by  the  aid  which  he  borrowed  from  it  in  correct¬ 
ing  his  Ephemerides,  and  demonitrating  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  Alphonfine  Tables.  And,  while  he  adhered  to  the 
fyftein  of  Ptolemy,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  and  amend 
it,  in  a  treatife  which  he  publifhed,  entitled  Nova  Ccelejlium 
Orbium  Theoria.  Among  other  optical  inftruments  which 
he  constructed  and  ufed  in  his  aftronomical  obiervations, 
were  large  concave  mirrors  five  feet  in  diameter,  on  the 
fubjeft  of  which  he  publifhed  a  treatife  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  with  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  he  was  a 
■dupe  to  the  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  altrology,  and 
bulled  himfelfin  making  horofcopcs,and  predicting  events, 
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both  relating  to  perfons  and  things.  On  this  fubjeft  he 
wrote  De  AJlrologica  Ratione,  dedicated  to  Francis  Gonzague, 
hereditary  prince  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  whofe  extra¬ 
ordinary  favour  he  acquired,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
princes  in  his  time,  by  his  reputation  for  unrivalled  (kill 
in  that  art.  Among  others,  the  emperor  Rodolph  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  notice,  and  about  the  year  1571  in¬ 
vited  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  would  have  given  him  a 
profefTor’s  chair;  and,  when  he  could  not  prevail  upon. 
Magini  to  leave  Bologna,  fettled  on  him  a  handfome  pen- 
fion.  Our  profeffor  died  of  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy  in  1617, 
in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  The  molt  important 
of  his  numerous  works,  which  reflect  honour  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  are,  1.  Ephemerides,  in  three  volumes,  from  the 
year  15.80  to  the  year  1630.  2.  Theoria  Planetarum  jux~ 

ta  Copernicas  Obfervationes.  3.  Problemata  aftrono- 
mica,  gnowonica,  et  geographica.  4.  Italias  Defcriptia 
chorographica,  with  frxty  maps.  Bayle.  Landi's  Hijl  de  la 
Lit.  de  I'ltalie,  vol.  iv.  Hutton's  Math.  Di£l. 

MA'GIO  (Francis-Mary),  a  canon  regular,  and  learned 
mi  Hi  on  ary  of  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide,  was 
born  in  1612,  and  died  at  Palermo  in  the  year  16S6.  In- 
the  year  1636,  he  was  fent  by  the  congregation  into  the 
eaft,  and  is  praifed  for  the  zeal,  prudence,  and  fuccefs, 
•with  which  he  purfued  the  object  of  his  million  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Armenia.  He  is  the  author  of,  1.  Syntag¬ 
mata  Linguarum  orientalium ;  1670,  folio.  2.  De  Sacri3 
Cseremoniis.  3.  De  Pauli  IV.  inculpata  Vita  Difquifitionea 
Hiltoricae  ;  and  feveral  other  pieces.  Nouv.  DiQ.  Hijl. 

MA'GIS,  or  Magi'si,  a  towm  of  Brafil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Paul:  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  St.^Paul. 

MAGIS'TER,  f.  [Latin.]  A  matter  ;  formerly  ufed 
for  a  man  who  had  attained  to  fome  eminent  degree  in 
fcience. 

MAGISTE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne:  two  miles  north-weft  of  Valence, 
and  five  fouth-fouth-weft  of  St.  Maurin. 

MAGISTERIAL,  adj.  [from  magijler,  Lat.]  Such  as 
fuits  a  mafter. — Such  a  government  is  paternal,  not  magift. 
terial.  King  Charles. — Lofty;  arrogant;  proud;  infolent  ; 
defpotic. — We  are  not  magijlerial  in  opinions,  nor,  didta- 
tor-like,  obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man.  Brown's  Vulgar 
Errours. — Chemically  prepared,  after  the  manner  of  a  iiia- 
giftery. — Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magijlerial  f alt,  to  good  purpofe  in 
fome  fevers:  the  tindlure  is  no  more  than  a  folution  of 
the  magijlerial  fait.  Grew. 

MAGISTERIALLY,  adv.  Arrogantly  ;  with  an  air 
of  authority. — Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and 
engrofs  all  wholly  to  themfelves,  magijlerially  cenfuring 
the  wifdom  of  all  antiquity,  icoffing  at  all  piety,  and  new- 
modelling  the  world.  South. 

MAGISTERIALNESS,/  Haughtinefs;  airs  of  a  maf¬ 
ter. — Peremptorinefs  is  of  two  forts  :  the  one  a  magijlerial- 
nejs  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  pofitivenels  in  re¬ 
lating  matters  of  fail :  in  the  one  we  impofe  upon  men’s 
underftandings,  in  the  other  on  their  faith.  Government  cf 
tke  Tongue. 

MAGISTF/RIUM,/  [Latin.]  Magiftery: 

This  is  the  day  I  am  to  perfect  for  him 

The  magifterium,  our  great  work,  the  ftone.  B.  Jonfon's  Alch. 

MAG'ISTERY,  f.  [magijler ium,  Lat.]  A  term  made 
ufe  of  by  chemifts  to  iignify  fometimes  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der,  made  by  folution  and  precipitation;  as  of  bifmuth,  lead, 
& c.  and  fometimes  refin  and  refinous  fubftances:  as  thofe 
of  jalap,  fcamony,  &c.  but  the  molt  genuine  acceptation 
is  to  exprefs  that  preparation  of  any  body,  wherein  the 
whole,  or  molt  part,  is,  by  the  addition  of  fomewhat, 
changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another  kind;  as  when  iron 
or  copper  is  turned  into  cryltals  of  Mars  or  Venus.  Quincy. 
— Paracelfus  extraCteth  the  magiftery  of  wine,  expoimg  it 
unto  the  extremity  of  cold;  whereby  the  aqueous  parts 
will  freeze,  but  the  fpirit  be  uncongealed  in  the  centre. 
Brown. — The  magijlery  of  vegetables  confilis  but  of  the 
3  '  more 
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more  foluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that  afford 
ir.  Boyle. — Magijlery  and  precipitate  are  almort  fynony- 
mous;  hut  magijlery  has  been  lately  applied  to  fonie  par¬ 
ticular  precipitates  which  are  u(ed  in  medicine  and  the 
arts:  fuch  are  the  magifieries  of  bifmuth,  coral,  crabs- 
eyes,  lead,  fulphur,  &cc.  Chambers. — Thus  we  fee  that  this 
word  has  borne  very  different  meanings  at  different  times; 
but,  fince  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemiltry  has  been 
introduced,  it  has  become  entirely  obfolete.  See  vol.  iv. 
p.  j  51 . 

MAGISTRACY,/  [magijlratus,  Lat.]  Office  or  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  magiftrate. — Duelling  is  not  only  an  ufurpation 
of  the  divine  prerogative,  but  it  is  an  infult  upon  magi- 
Jlracy  and  good  government.  Clarijfa. 

You  (hare  the  world,  her  magijiracies,  prieflhoods. 
Wealth,  and  felicity,  amongit  you,  friends.  Bcnjonfon. 

MAGTSTRAL,  adj.  [from  magifier ,  Lat.]  Magifterial; 
defpotical.  Not  much  ujed. 

MAG'ISTRALLY,  adv.  [ magifralis ,  low  Latin.]  De- 
fpotically  ;  authoritatively;  magilferially, — What  a  pre- 
fumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not  allow  liberty  to 
others,  to  affume  to  himfelf  fuch  a  licence  to  controul  fo 
nagifirally  ?  Bramhall  againjl  Hobbes. 

M AG ISTR AN'TI A, /.  in  botany.  See  Imperatoria, 
vok  x.  p. 864. 

MAGISTRATE,  f.  [magijlratus,  Lat.]  A  man  pub¬ 
licly  inverted  with  authority  ;  a  governor;  an  executor  of 
the  laws. — I  treat  here  of  thofe  legal  punifhments  which 
magijlrates  inflift  upon  their  difobedient  fubjedls.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

They  chufe  their  magiflrate! 

And  fuch  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  fliall, 

His  popular  (hall,  againft  a  graver  bench 

Than  ever  frown’d  in  Greece.  Shakefpeare1  s  Coriolanus. 

Magistrate,  properly  fpeaking,  is  the  name  of  any 
public  officer,  or  ruler,  to  Whom  the  executive  power  of 
the  law  is  committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Of  rna- 
gilfrates,  fome  are  fupreme,  in  whom  the  fovereign  power 
of  the  ftate  refides ;  others  are  fubordinate,  deriving  all 
their  authority  from  the  fupreme  magiftrate,  accountable 
to  him  for  their  conduft,  and  afling  in  an  inferior  fecon- 
dary  fphere.  In  defpotic  governments,  the  fupreme  raa- 
giftracy,  or  the  right  both  of  making  and  of  enforcing  the 
laws,  is  verted  in  one  and  the  fame  man,  or  one  and  the 
fame  body  of  men  ;  and  whenever  thefe  two  powers  are 
united  together,  there  can  be  no  public  liberty.  The 
magiftrate  may  enaft  tyrannical  laws,  and  execute  them 
in  a  tyrannical  manner,  fince  he  is  pofleffed,  in  quality  of 
difpenfer  of  juftice,  with  all  the  power  which  he,  as  le- 
giflator,  thinks  proper  to  give  himfelf.  But,  when  the 
legifiative  and  executive  authority  are  in  diltinft  hands, 
the  former  will  take  care  not  to  entruft  the  latter  with  fo 
large  a  power  as  may  tend  to  the  fubverfion  of  its  own 
independence,  and  therewith  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft. 
With  us  in  England,  therefore,  the  fupreme  power  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches;  the  one  legifiative,  viz.  the  par¬ 
liament,  confiding  of  king,  lords,  and  commons;  the 
other  executive,  confiding  of  the  king  alone. 

MA'GIUS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
filtan  :  forty-rive  miles  fouth-weft  of  Yezd. 

MAGLASAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Adirbeitzan  :  fixty-fix  miles  weft  of  Tauris. 

MAGLEBI'E,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Zealand  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Copenhagen. 

MA'GLIA,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Candia :  fixteen 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Candia. 

M AGLIABEC'CHI  (Anthony),  a  perfon  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  books,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1633. 
After  learning  the  elements  of  the  Latin  language,  he 
was  placed  in  the  (hop  of  a  jeweller  ;  but  it  foon  appeared 
that  his  foie  paffion  was  that  for  reading,  in  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  every  leifure  moment  that  he  could  command.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  both  his  parents, 
in  1673,  that  he  entirely  abandoned  the  trade  to  which  he 
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was  brought  up,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  literature  alone. 
The  principal  director  of  his  ftudi.es  was  Michael  Erinini,- 
librarian  to  cardinal  Leopold  de  Medici;  and  he  was  like- 
wife  affifted  by  many  other  learned  men  refident  in  Flo¬ 
rence.  By  means  of  an  artonifhing  memory  and  inceifant. 
application,  he  became  more  converfant  with  literary  hif- 
tory  than  any  man  of  his  time  ;  and  was  very  properly 
appointed  by  the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  keeper  of 
the  fplendid  library  colleSfed  by  him,  with  free  admiffion, 
to  the  Laurentian  library,  to  copy  from  its  man ufcripts- 
whatever  he  chofe.  Magliabecchi  was  a  man  of  a  molt 
forbidding  and  lavage  afpeCl,  aggravated  by  total  negleft. 
of  his  perlon,  amounting  to  fqualid  filthinefs.  His  babies 
of  life  were  folitary  and  cynical ;  never  indulging  in  the 
pleafures  of  lociety  or  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  but  al¬ 
ways  immerfed  in  his  books.  He  would  not  be  waited, 
upon  by  a  fingle  fervant,  till,  after  a  fevere  illnefs  in  1708, 
he  was  induced  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  attendance  of  one  in  the  day-time,  but  dif- 
miffed  him  as  foon  as  it  was  candle-light.  He  ufually. 
parted  the  whole  night  in  ftudy,  except  when,  opprelfed 
by  fieep,  he  took  a  littie  repofe  in  a  kind  of  cradle-chair 
on  which  he  fat.  He  very  rarely  took  off  his  clothes  to 
go  to  bed  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  the  coldeft  winter,  he 
would  lie  down  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  which  ferved  for 
a- robe  de  chambre  in  the  day  and  a  quilt  at  night.  His. 
dinner  was  ufually  three  hard  eggs  and  a  draught  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  he  never  left  his  houfe  after  it.  In  the  morning 
he  went  only  to  the  palace-library,  where  he  commonly 
parted  three  hours ;  and  he  is  faid  never  in  his  life  to  have 
gone  farther  from  Florence  than  Prato,  whither  he  once 
accompanied  cardinal  Norris  to  fee  a  manufeript.  He  had 
accumulated  a  copious  and  valuable  library  of  hi's  own, 
which  was  piled  about  his  chamber  and  fmall  houfe  in 
lingular  diforder ;  the  books  heaped  upon  one  another, 
fo  that  it  was  often  neceffary  to  remove  a  hundred  volumes 
to  get  at  one  that  was  wanted:  yet  fuch  was  the  locality, 
of  his  memory,  /that,  when  any  one  came  to  confult 
him  about  a  paffage,  he  could  not  only  diredl  to  the  very, 
page  in  the  book,  but  to  the  book  itfelf  by  its  place  in 
the  pile  under  which  it  was  buried.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  man  would  be  very  courteous  to  thofe 
who  vifited  him  out  of  .mere  curiofity;  but  to  the  trulv 
learned  no  man  was  more  communicative  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  many  of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  the  time 
have  expreffed  their  obligarions  to  him.  He  could  at 
once  direct  an  author  to  all  the  works  which  treated  upon 
the  fubjedft  on  which  he  was  writing.  Father  Mabilion, 
who  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  in  this  way,  calls  him 
a  walking  mufeum  and  a  living  library.  He  had  made  a 
hole  in  his  door,  through  which  hefpied  all  approaching  vi- 
fitors;  and,  if  he  did  not  choofe  their  campany,he  would 
not  admit  them.  From  the  diftinguiffied  port  he  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  wonderful  extent  of  his  erudition,  he  was 
a  well-known  character  throughout  Europe,  not  only  to 
the  learned,  but  to  princes  and  men  of  rank,  many  of 
whom  Cent  him  tokens  of  their  regard.  Louis  XIV.  al¬ 
ways  commiffioned  the  French  literati  who  vifited  Italy, 
to  falute  Magliabecchi  in  his  name.  The  grand-dukes 
and  their  families  excufed  his  unfitnefs  to  adt  the  cour¬ 
tier,  and  often  converfed  with  him  at  the  library.  A, 
great  number  of  letters  were  written  to  him  from  the 
learned  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  many  of  them  filled 
with  the  moft  fulfome  flattery.  Although  fo  repleniftied 
with  erudition,  he  himfelf.  publifhed  fcarcely  any  thing  3 
and  a  few  letters,  and  a  fhort  catalogue  of  oriental  manu- 
feripts  in  the  Laurentian  library,  are  all  his  printed  re¬ 
mains.  He  alfo  edited,  fome  works  of  authors  of  the 
lower  ages.  Notwithftanding  his  fingular  mode  of  life,  he 
preferved  a  good  general  lfate  of  health.  After  his  illnefs 
in  1708,  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  wifiied  him  to  lodge 
in  the  palace  ;  and  prepared  for  him  a  commodious  apart¬ 
ment,  and  a  large  room  for  his  books.  Againft  his  incli- 
nation  he  made  trial  of  his  new  habitation  for  four  months, 
and  then  returned  to  his  cottage,  leaving  behind  him  all 
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his  books  that  had  been  removed.  He  died  in  June  1714, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

MAGLI  A'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  : 
twenty-leven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Spoleto,and  twenty- 
eight  north  of  Rome.  Lat. 44.20.  N.  Ion.  12.  28.  E. 

MAGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Etruria  -.  twelve  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Orbitello. 

MAG'LOI,  a  town  of  Bofnia,  on  the  Bofna  :  twenty- 
one  miles  north  of  Serajo,  and  thirty-five  fouth-eaft  of 
Banjaluka. 

MAGLOI'RE  (Saint),  a  native  of  Wales,  and  coufin- 
german  to  St.  Sampfon  and  St.  Mallo.  He  embraced  a 
monaltic  life,  and  went  into  France,  where  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Del,  and  after  that  a  provincial  bifhop  in  Bri- 
tanny.  He  afterwards  founded  a  mcnaftery  in  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey,  where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  575, 
about  the  age  of  eighty.  His  remains  were  tranfported 
to  the  fuburb  of  St.  Jaques,  and  depofited  in  a  monaftery 
of  Benediftines,  which  was  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  in  1628.  It  is  now  the  feminary  of  St.  Magloire, 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  learned  men  whom  it  has 
produced.  This  faint  cultivated  poetry  with  con fiderable 
fuccefs  :  the  hymn  which  is  fung  at  the  feaft  of  All  Saints 
was  compofed  by  him  ;  Calo  quos  eadtm  gloria  con  far  at,  See. 

MAG'N A  ASSI'SA  ELIGEN'DA,  is  a  writ  anciently 
direfted  to  the  fheriff  for  fumtnoning  four  lawful  knights 
before  the  juftices  of  afiife,  in  order  to  choofe  twelve 
knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  to  pafs  upon  the 
great  offtfe  between  fuch  a  perfon  plaintiff  and  fuch  a  one 
defendant. 

MAG'NA  CHAR'TA,  the. Great  Charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England,  figned  and  fealed  by  king  John  in  a 
conference  between  the  king  and  barons  at  Runnymede, 
between  Windfor  and  Staines,  June  19th,  1215,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  The  reafon  of  its 
being  termed  Magna,  or  Great,  is  either  becaufe  of  the 
excellency  of  the  laws  and  liberties  therein  contained,  or 
becaufe  there  was  another  charter,  called  Ckarta  de  Forejla, 
eftablifhed  with  it,  which  was  the  finaller  of  the  two  ;  or 
elfe  becaufe  it  contained  more  than  any  other  charters  ; 
or  in  regard  of  the  wars  and  troubles  in  the  obtaining  of 
it;  or  of  a  great  and  remarkable  folemnityin  denouncing 
excommunications  againff  the  infringers  of  it. 

Magna  Charta  may  be  laid  to  derive  its  origin  from  king 
Edward  the  Confelfor,  who  granted  divers  liberties  and 
privileges,  both  civil  and  ecclefialtical,  by  charter:  the 
fame,  with  fome  others,  were  alfo  granted  and  confirmed 
by  king  Henry  I.  foon  after  his  coronation,  and  agreeably 
to  an  oath  by*  which  he  had  bound  himieif  before  he  was 
crowned,  by  a  celebrated  great  charter,  r.ow  loft.  By  this 
charter  he  reftored  the  Saxon  laws  which  were  in  ufe  un¬ 
der  Edward  the  Confelfor,  but  with  fuch  alterations,  or 
(as  he  ftyled  them)  “  emendations,  as  had  been  made  in 
them  by  his  father,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament at 
the  fame  time  annulling  “  all  evil  cuftoms  and  illegal  ex¬ 
actions,  by  which  the  realm  had  been  unjuftly  oppreffed.” 
Some  of  thefe  grievances  were  fpecified  in  the  charter,  and 
the  rediefs  of  them  was  there  exprefsly  ena6fed.  It  alfo 
contained  very  confiderable  mitigations  of  thofe  feudal 
rights  claimed  by  the  king  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them 
over  their’s,  which  either  were  the  molt  burthenfome  in 
their  own  nature,  or  had  been  made  lb  by  an  abufive  ex- 
tenfion.  In  ftiort,  all  the  liberty,  that  could  well  be  con- 
lillen:  with  the  fafety  and  intereft  of  the  lord  in  his  fief, 
was  all  wed  to  the  vafial  by  this  charter ;  and  the  profits 
due  to  the  former  were  fettled  according  to  a  determined 
and  moderate  rule  of  law.  According  to  the  words  of 
one  of  our  greateft  antiquaries,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  “  it 
was  the  original  of  king  John’s  Magna  Charts,  containing 
molt  of  the  articles  of  it,  either  particularly  expreiied,  or 
in  general,  under  the  confirmation  it  gives  to  tne  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confelfor.”  So  miltuken  are  they,  lays  lord 
Lyttelton,  who  have  fnppofed  that  all  the  privileges 
granted  in  Magna  Charta  were  “innovations,”  extorted 
Joy  the  arms  of  rebels  from  king  John  !  a  notion  which 
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feents  to  have  been  firft  taken  up,  not  fo  much  out  of  ig¬ 
norance,  as  front  a  bafe  motive  of  adulation  to  fome  of 
our  princes  in  later  times,  who,  endeavouring  to  gralp  at 
abfolute  power,  were  defirous  of  any  pretence  to  confider 
thofe  laws  which  ftood  in  their  way  as  violent  encroach¬ 
ments  made  by  the  barons  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
crown  ;  whereas  they  were  in  reality  reftitutions  and  fanc- 
tions  of  ancient  rights  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and  people 
of  England  in  former  reigns;  or  limitations  of  powers 
which  the  king  had  illegally  and  arbitrarily  ftretched  be¬ 
yond  their  due  bounds.  In  fome  refpefts,  favs  our  au¬ 
thor,  this  charter  of  Henry  I.  was  more  advantageous  to 
liberty  than  Magna  Charta  itfelf.  In  confirmation  of  fir 
Henry  Spelman’s  opinion  above  mentioned,  we  may  allege 
the  teliimony  of  an  ancient  hiftorian.  Matthew  Paris 
tells  us,  that,  in  the  year  1215,  the  barons  came  in  arms 
to  king  John  at  London,  and  demanded  of  him  that  cer¬ 
tain  liberties  and  laws  of  king  Edward,  with  other  liber¬ 
ties  granted  to  them,  and  to  the  kingdom  and  church  of 
England,  fltould  be  confirmed,  “  as  they  were  contained 
and  fet  down  in  the  charter  of  king  Henry  I.  and  in  the 
laws  above-mentioned.”  And  the  fame  hiftorian,  where 
he  mentions  the  capitula,  or  rough  draught  of  the  Great 
Charter  delivered  to  John  by  the  barons,  fays,  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  thereof  “  were  partly  written  before,  in  the  charter 
of  king  Henry  I.  and  partly  taken  out  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  king  Edward.”  Thefe  paftages,  -nd  alfo  what  he  fays 
before,  of  the  barons  having  fworn  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury, 
to  make  war  on  the  king,  till  he  fltould  confirm  to  them, 
by  a  charter  under  his  feal,  the  laws  anti  liberties  granted 
in  the  charter  of  Henfy  I.  fufficiently  fhow,  that  they 
underftood  and  intended  this  charter  to  be  the  foundation 
of  that  which  they  demanded  and  obtained  from  John. 
With  regard  to  another  paflsge  that  occurs  in  Matthew 
Paris,  relating  to  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  connected 
with  his  account  of  a  convention  or  fynod  held  in  London 
under  Stephen  Langton,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
year  1213,  it  imports  that  the  charter  of  king  Henry  was 
then  a  “  novelty”  to  the  barons,  and  that  they  expreifed 
a  furprife  of  joy  at  hearing  a  copy  of  it  read,  which  the 
archbifhop  told  them  was  “juft  found.”  But  from  the 
fame  hiftorian  we  Jearn,  that,  after  the  charter  was  given, 
the  king  ordered  as  many  tranferipts  of  it  to  be  made  as 
there  were  counties  in  England,  and  to  be  laid  up,  as  re¬ 
cords,  in  the  abbeys  of  every  county.  Befides,  the  firft: 
charter  of  Stephen  “confirms  the  liberties  and  good  laws, 
which  his  uncle  king  Henry  gave  and  granted,  and  all 
good  laws  and  good  cuftoms  which  the  nation  had  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confelfor ;”  words  which 
evidently  refer  to  the  charter.  It  was  alfo  confirmed  more 
exprefsly  by  king  Henry  II.  “  How  is  it  poilible  then,” 
fays  lord  Lyttelton,  “  that  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  it  fhould 
be  fo  difficult  to  produce  a  fingle  tranfeript  of  it,  and 
that  even  the  remembrance  of  what  it  contained  fhould 
be  fo  totally  loft  among  the  principal  nobles?  The  ftrong 
objections  to  fo  Itrange  a  ftory  did  not  efcape  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Blackltone.  In 
his  accurate  edition  of  the  charters,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
great  improbability  of  it;  and  further  obferves,  that  it  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  contemporary  hiftorian  ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  affign  quite  different  reafons 
for  the  confederacy  of  the  barons.  Our  noble  author  adds, 
“  that  the  credit  of  this  ftory  is  ftill  more  weakened,  by  its 
being  only  delivered  upon  common  fame  (at  fama  refert ), 
though  it  is  faid  to  have  pafled  in  faret.  How  can  one  fup- 
pofe  that  the  particular  words  of  a  fpeech  made  in  faret, 
could  be  accurately  reported  by  common  fame?  That  the 
archbifhop  fhould  produce  to  the  barons  a  tranfeript  of 
the  charter,  as  a  proper  foundation  for  their  confederacy, 
and  for  the  demands,  or  claim  of  rights,  they  were  to 
make  to  the  king,  I  think  (fays  lord  Lyttelton)  is  very 
probable.  But  that  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  fuch  a  tranfeript,  or  that  it  fhould  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  novelty,  appears  to  me  quite  incredible.  How 
far  Matthew  Baas,  or  rather  Roger  de  Wendover,  (from 
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whom  the  former  has  tranfcribed  this  part  of  his  hiftory,) 
is  from  being  exaft  in  his  account  of  tilde  affairs,  we 
B<sed  no  better  evidence  than  the  copy  he  gives  us  of  the 
charter  of  king  John,  which  is  effentially  different  from  the 
originals  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  and  at  Salifbury,  and  from 
the° entry  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  No  hypo¬ 
thecs,  therefore,  can  reafonably  be  built  on  this  paffage 
5n  that  writer;  though  fome  have  been  induced  to  infer 
from  it,  that  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  became  obfolete  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  it  was  given,  and  was  fo  totally  neglefted 
as  to  be  in  a  manner  forgotten.” 

To  return  from  this  digreffion  :  the  fucceffors  of  Henry  I. 
king  Stephen,  Henry  II.  and  king  John,  confirmed  or  re- 
enatfled  the  fame  charter  ;  but,  the  laft  prince  violating 
his  oath,  the  barons  took  up  arms,  and  his  reign  ended  in 
blood.  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  him,  after  having  pro¬ 
cured  an  inqtiifition  to  be  made  by  twelve  men  in  each 
county,  what  the  liberties  of  England  were  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  confirmed,  with  fome  alterations,  the  charter, 
obtained  fword  in  hand  from  king  John  in  1215,  being 
the  prefent  Magna  Charta  ;  which  he  feveral  times  con¬ 
firmed  and  as  often  broke  again  ;  till,  in  the  thirty-feventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  came  to  Weftminfter-hall,  where,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  nobility  and  bifhops,  with  lighted  can¬ 
dles  in  their  hands,  Magna  Charta  was  read,  the  king  all 
the  while  laying  his  hand  on  his  bread:,  and  at  laft  fo- 
lemnly  fwearing  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  obferve  all 
the  things  therein  contained,  as  he  was  a  man,  a  Chriftian, 
a  foldier,  and  a  king.  Then  the  bifhops  extinguifhed 
their  candles,  throwing  them  on  the  ground,  crying, 
“  Thus  let  him  be  extinguifhed  and  dink  in  hell  who 
violates  this  charter.” 

. Neverthelefs,  king  Henry  in  the  next  year  invaded  the 
rights  of  his  people,  till  the  barons  levied  war  againft 
him;  and,  after  various  fuccefs,  he  confirmed  this  charter 
and  the  charter  of  the  forefts,  in  the  parliament  of  Marl- 
bridge,  and  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  reign.  After¬ 
wards,  by  ftat ute^s  Edw.  I.  called  Conjirmatio  Chartarum, 
whereby  the  Great  Charter  is  directed  to  be  allowed  as 
the  common  law  ;  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared 
void  ;  copies  of  it  are  ordered  to  be  fent  to  all  cathedral 
Churches,  and  read  twice  a-year  to  the  people  ;  and  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  is  directed  to  be  as  conflantly 
denounced  againft  all  thofe  that  by  word,  deed,  or  coun- 
fel,  add  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any  degree  infringe  it.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  obferves,  that  it  was  confirmed  no  lefs  than 
thirty-two  times,  from  the  firft  Edward  to  Henry  IV. 
Then,  after  a  long  interval,  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  by 
many  falutary  laws,  particularly  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft 
of  Charles  II.  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  laftly,  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement. 

Magna  Charta  is  ftill  confidered  the  bafis  of  the  Englifli 
laws  and  liberties ;  for  its  particular  enactments,  fee  the 
article  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  380. 

MAG'NA  MATER,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  names 
of  Cybele. 

MAG'NAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Vienne:  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Limoges. 

MAG'NAC-LAVAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Vienne ;  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Limoges. 

MAGNAL'ITY,  /.  [ magnolia ,  Lat]  A  great  thing  ; 
fomething  above  the  common  rate.  Not  ufed. — Too  greedy 
of  magnalities,  we  make  but  favourable  experiments  con¬ 
cerning  welcome  truths.  Brown. 

MAGNANIM'ITY,/  [ magnanimite ,  Fr.  magnanimus, 
Lat.J  Greatnefs  of  mind  ;  bravery  ;  elevation  of  foul. — 
Let  but  the  adds  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  but  indifferently 
weighed,  from  whofe  magnanimity ,  in  caufes  of  molt  ex¬ 
treme  hazard,  thofe  ftrange  and  unwonted  refolutions  have 
grown,  which,  for  all  circumftances,  no  people  under  the 
roof  of  heaven  did  ever  hitherto  ma,tch.  Hooker, 

They  had  enough  reveng’d,  having  reduc’d 
Their  -foe  to  mifery  beneath  their  fears  3 
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The  reft  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 

If  fome  convenient  ranfom  was  propos’d,  Milton. 

Magnanimity,  it  has  been  juftly  obferved,  is  the  good 
fenfe  of  pride,  and  the  nobleft  way  of  acquiring  applaufe. 

It  renders  the  foul  fuperior  to  the  trouble,  diforder,  and 
emotion,  which  the  appearance  of  great  danger  might  ex¬ 
cite  ;  and  it  is  by  this  quality  that  heroes  maintain  their 
tranquillity,  and  prelerve  the  free  life  of  their  reafon,  in 
the  1110ft  furprifing  and  dreadful  accidents.  It  admires 
the  fame  quality  in  its  enemy  ;  and  fame,  glory,  conqueft, 
delire  of  opportunities  to  pardon  and  oblige  their  oppo- 
fers,  are  what  glow  in  the  minds  of  the  brave.  Magna¬ 
nimity  and  courage  are  infeparable.  We  fiiall  give  a  feiv 
examples  from  Stretch’s  Beauties  of  Hiftory;  many  others 
will  be  found  in  the  hiftorical  and  biographical  articles  in 
different  parts  of  this  work. 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  Privernum  being  fubdued  and 
taken  prifoners  after  a  revolt,  one  of  them  being  afked  by 
a  Roman  fenator,  who  was  for  putting  them  all  to  death, 
what  puniffunent  he  and  his  fellow  captives  deferved  ?  an- 
fwered  with  great  intrepidity,  “  We  deferve  that  punifh- 
inent  which  is  due  to  men  who  are  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  think  themfelves  worthy  of  it.”  Plautinus,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  his  anfwer  exafperated  fome  of  the  fenators,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  it,  by  putting  a 
milder  queftion  to  the  prifoner :  “  How  would  you  behave 
(fays  he)  if  Rome  ftiould  pardon  you  ?”  “  Our  conduct 
(replied  the  generous  captive)  depends  upon  your’s.  If 
the  peace  you  grant  be  an  honourable  one,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  on  a  conltant  fidelity  on  our  parts :  if  the  terms  of 
it  be  hard  and  difhonourable,  lay  no  ltrefs  on  our  adhe¬ 
rence  to  you.”  Some  of  the  judges  conftrued  thefe  words 
as  menaces  ;  but  the  wifer  part,  finding  in  them  a  great 
deal  of  magnanimity,  cried  out,  that  a  nation  whofe  only 
deiire  was  liberty,  and  their  only  fear  that  of  lofing  it, 
was  worthy  to  become  Roman.  Accordingly,  a  decree 
palled  in  favour  of  the  prifoners,  and  Privernum  was  de¬ 
clared  a  municipium.  Thus  the  bold  lincerity  of  one  man 
faved  his  country,  and  gained  it  the  privilege  of  being  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Roman  ffate. 

2.  Subrius  Flavius  the  Roman  tribune,  being  impeached 
for  having  confpired  againft  tfte  life  of  the  emperor  Nero,  t 
not  only  owned  the  charge,  but  gloried  in  it.  Upon  the 
emperor’s  alking  him  what  provocation  he  had  given  him 
to  plot  his  death  ?  “Becaufe  I  abhorred  thee  (laid  Flavius  ;) 
though  there  was  not  in  the  whole  army  one  more  zea- 
loufly  attached  to  thee  than  I,  fo  long  as  thou  did  ft  merit 
affection  ;  but  I  began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  becameft 
the  murderer  of  thy  mother,  the  murderer  of  thy  brother 
and  wife,  a  charioteer,  a  comedian,  an  incendiary,  and  a 
tyrant.”  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  whole  confpiracy  af¬ 
forded  nothing  which  proved  fo  bitter  and  pungent  to 
Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered  Flavius  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  death,  which  he  fuffered  with  amazing  in¬ 
trepidity.  When  the  executioner  defired  him  to  ftretch 
out  his  neck  valiantly,  “  I  wifh  (replied  he)  thou  mayeffc 
Itrike  as  valiantly.” 

3.  When  the  Scythian  ambaffadors  waited  on  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  they  gazed  attentively  upon  him  for  a 
long  time  without  fpeaking  a  word,  being  very  probably 
furprifed,  as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air 
and  ftature,  to  find  that  his  did  not  anfwer  the  high  idea 
they  entertained  of  him  from  his  fame;  for  Alexander  was  a 
little  man,  with  his  head  inclined  to  one  fide.  At  laft, 
the  oldeft  of  the  ambaffadors  (according  to  Quintus  Cur- 
tius)  addreffed  him  thus  •.  “  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a 
body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the  whole  univerfe 
would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thoQ 
wouldeft  touch  the  eaft,  and  with  the  other  the  weft  ;  and, 
not  fatisfied  with  this,  thou  wouldeft  follow  the  fun,  and 
know  where  he  hides  himfeif  But  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee  ?  we  never  fee  foot  in  thy  country.  May  not 
thofe  who  inhabit  woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without 
knowing  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  coined  ?  We 
will  neither  comtmyid  over,  nor  fubmit  to,  any  man. 

3J  e  And, 
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And,  that  thou  mayeft  be  fenfible  what  kind  of  people  the 
Scythians  are,  know,  that  we  received  front  heaven,  as  a 
rich  prefent,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  plough thare,  an  arrow,  a 
javelin,  and  a  cup.  Thefe  we  make  ufe  of,  both  with 
our  friends  and  againft  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we 
give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen  ; 
with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup  ;  and  with 
regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  dilfance  with 
our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  But  thou, 
who  boafteft  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyfelf 
art  the  greateft  robber  upon  earth.  Thou  haft  plundered 
ail  the  nations  thou  overcame!!:  ;  thou  haft  poffeffed  thyfelf 
of  Lydia,  invaded  Syria,  Perfia,  and  Badfriana  ;  thou  art 
forming  a  de'fign  to  march  as  far  as  India  ;  and  now  thou 
comeft  hither  to  feize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The 
great  poffefllons  thou  haft,  only  make  thee  covet  more  ea¬ 
gerly  what  thou  haft  not.  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughteft 
to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  deprive  them  of  their  poG. 
feilions.  If  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on  what 
thou  art.  They  whom  thou  flialt  not  moleft  will  be  thy 
true  friends,  the  Pronged  friend  (hips  being  contradled 
between  equals  ;  and  they  are  elteemed  equals  who  have 
not  tried  their  ftrength  againft  each  other;  but  do  not 
imagine  that  tbofe  whom  thou  conquered  can  love  thee.” 

That  Alexander  himfelf  was  not  dellitute  of  magnani¬ 
mity,  he  gave  many  proofs  ;  of  which  his  behaviour  to 
the  female  part  of  Darids’s  family,  and  to  Porus,  are- the 
moft  remarkable.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p. 
940,  946. 

4.  The  following  modern  inftance  is  extradled  from  a 
French  work  entitled,  Ecole  Hiforique  et  Morale  du  So/dat. 
A  mine,  underneath  one  of  the  outworks  of  a  citadel,  was 
intruded  to  the  charge  of  a  ferjeant  and  a  few  loldiers  of 
the  Piedmontefe  guards.  Several  companies  of  the  enemy’s 
troops  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  this  work  ;  and  the 
lofs  of  the  place  would  probably  foon  have  followed  had 
they  maintained  their  pod  in  it.  The  mine  was  charged, 
and  a  fingle  fpark  would  blow  them  all  into  the  air.  The 
ferjeant,  with  the  greateft  coolnefs,  ordered  the  foldiers  to 
retire,  defiring  them  to  requeft  the  king  to  take  care  of 
bis  wife  and  children  ;  ftruck  fire,  fet  a  match  to  the  train, 
and  facrificed  himfelf  for  his  country. 

MAGNAN'IMOUS,  adj.  Great  of  mind  ;  elevated  in 
fentiment;  brave. — Magnanimous  induftry  is  a  refolved 
aftiduityand  care,  anfwerable  to  any  weighty  work.  Greiv's 
Cqfmology . 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 

Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 

Far  more  magnanimous,  than  to  afftime.  Milton. 

In  ftrength 

All  mortals  I  excell’d,  and  great  in  hopes, 

Y\  rith  youthful  courage  ar.d  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits.  Milton. 

MAGNAN'IMOUSLY,  adv.  Bravely;  with  greatnefs 
of  mind. — A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man 
to  perform  juftly,  fkilfully,  and  magnanimoujly ,  all  the  of¬ 
fices  of  peace  and  war.  Milton  on  Education. 

M AGNAN'IMOUSNESS, f.  Magnanimity;  greatnefs 
of  xnind. 

MAGNA'NO,  a  village  of  the  Veronefe  ;  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Aultrians  and  the  French, 
in  April  1799,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  It 
is  fix  miles  louth  of  Verona. 

"^lAGNA'NO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  :  thir¬ 
teen  n-.iles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Piacenza. 

MAGNAVAC'CA,  a  fort  of  Italy,  fituated  on  a  canal 
which  runs  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  town  of  Comachio, 
in  the  Ferrarefe  ;  the  paffage  is  called  Porto  dc  Magnavacca ; 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Comachio. 

MAGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
'I  wo  Sevres  -.  three  miles  weft-north- welt  of  Niort,  and 
nine  north-north-ead  of  Mauze. 

MAGNEN'TIUS  (Magnus),  an  ufurper  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  by  birth-  a  German.  lie  owed  his  diliin- 
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guifhed  ftation  to  the  circumftance  of  his  having  been 
made  a  prifoner  of  war.  To  free  himfelf  from  chains  he 
joined  the  Roman  Troops,  and  became  diftinguiflied  for 
valour.  He  was  commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean 
bands,  fiationed  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  3t  the 
time  when  Conftans  I.  emperor  of  the  Weft,  had  incurred 
the  contempt  of  the  army  on  account  of  his  indolence  and 
voluptuoufhefs.  In  350  he  afeended  the  throne;  and,  on 
the  murder  of  Conftans,  he  was  left  without  a  rival  in  the 
Gallic  and  Italian  prxfedures.  At  Rome,  Magnentius 
affed  with  great  tyranny  ;  and,  by  his  various  extortions, 
lie  was  enabled  to  levy  a  very  powerful  army  to  maintain 
his  ufurped  authority.  Conftantius,  emperor  of  the  Ead, 
and  brother  of  the  deceafed  Conftans,  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  him  ;  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  Magnentius.  After  another  defeat,  he 
took  refuge  in  Lyons,  where  he  difpatched  himfelf  with 
his  own  fword.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  353, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  four  years.  See  the  article  Rome.' 

MAG'NES,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Canadia,  on  the 
north  coaft,  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Pocock  to  be  the  ancient 
Diffamnum,  or  Dictynna :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
Canea. 

MAG'NES,  f.  [Latin.]  Magnet.— Spenfer  ufes  it  as  an 
adjective  : 

On  th’  other  fyde  an  hideous  rock  is  pight 

Of  mighty  magnes  ftone.  Spenfer. 

MAGNE'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  fitu¬ 
ated  on  a  peninfula  ealt  of  Theffajy,  and  fouth-eaft  of 
Macedonia;  which  fome  geographers  have  annexed  to  the 
former  country,  and  others  have  deferibed  as  part  of  the 
latter.  Strabo  and  Pliny  place  this  province  in  Macedonia, 
and  in  their  time  the  Romans  had  annexed  it  to  this  coun¬ 
try;  but,  before  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had  extended^ 
their  conqueds  beyond  Mount  Olympus,  Magnefia  was 
reckoned  a  portion  of  Theifaly.  It  had  been  denomi¬ 
nated  ALneonia,  and  alfo  Magnes  Campus.  The  peninfula 
on  which  it  was  fituated,  bounded,  on  the  fouth- weft,  the 
Sinus  Pelafgiacus,  the  entrance  of  which  formed  a  ftrait, 
having  on  the  north-eaft  the  aTantium  Promontorium  in 
Magnefia,  and  to  the  foiith-weft  the  Antron  in  Phthiotis. 
Magnefia  extended  as  faras  Mount  Offa,  and,  as  fome  fay’ 
to  t lie  valley  of  Tempe  ;  and  M.  d’Anville  places  to  the 
north-weft  of  it,  the  country  called  Pelafgiotis.  In  Mag¬ 
nefia  were  the  following  towns,  viz.  Magnefia  Phera 
now  Sidero,  Jerufat  or  Fanifar,  Melibcea  Parva,  Ilcos,  De- 
metrias  now  Demetriada,  Pagafte,  and  Tempe  Theffala. 

Its  mountains  were  Offa  now  Coffovo,  and  Pelion,  and  its 
promontories  were  thole  of  Magnefia  and  Sepias. 

MAGNE'SIA,  the  capital  ot  the  above  province,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  ealtern  coaft,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulf 
MAGNE'SIA  ad  MASAN'DRUM,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor,  in  Ionia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mseander  : 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ephefus.  This,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  one  ot  thofe  towns  given  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  toThemiftocles.  According  to  Pliny,  this  town 
was  a  colony  of  Magnefians  of  Theifaly,  united  with  the 
Cretans.  The  Turks  call  it  Guzel-Hifar ,  or  the  Beautiful 
Caftle. 

MAGNE'SIA  ad  SIP'YLUM,  or  Magne'sia  Sip'yli, 
a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Si py lus,  fouth  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hyllus  or 
Phrygius,  and  the  Haemus.  The  victory  obtained  by  the 
Romans  over  A-ntiochus,  near  this  -city,  rendered  it  fa¬ 
mous.  Strabo  fays,  that  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it 
was  deltroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Near  it  was  a  beautiful 
plain  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus. 

MAGNE'SIA,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  the  following 
article. 

MAGNESIA'TA,  f.  -Magnesia;  in  mineralogy,  3 
genus  of  carcareous  earth— Confuting  6f  carbonat  of  lime, 
a  little  black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
water;  hardifh,  lamellar,  Jpontaneoufly  feparating  into 
grains ;  gradually  changing  the  colour  of  its  furface  when 
expoled  to  the  air,  efferv-efeing  flowly  with  acids,  and  of- 
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ten  not  without  trituration  ;  becoming  black  in  the  fire. 
Profeflor  Kidd  obferves,  that  its  natui'al  compounds  are, 
principally  mixtures,  or  chemical  combinations,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  earths  with  oxyd  of  iron  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
are  remarkable  for  an  almolt  uiifluotis  foftnefs,  percepti¬ 
ble  upon  touching  them  ;  and  for  their  difpofition  to  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  green  colour.  But,  though  thefe  cha¬ 
pters  evidently  depend  upon  the  prefence  of  magnefia, 
the  proportion  of  this  earth  rarely  amounts  to  fo  much  as 
one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  mineral  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained.  Of  the  other  component  parts  filex  is  the  moll 
abundant,  and  frequently  amounts  to  as  much  as  all  the 

left.  . 

1.  Magnefiata  granulans,  common  magnefia,  or  brown 

fpar  :  fubopake,  tranquil  in  the  fire,  breaking  into  inde¬ 
terminate  fragments  of  a  common  form.  Found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  France,  Sec.  in  large 
mafles  ;  colour  white,  flefli  and  rofe-colour,  greyilh,  yel- 
lowifh,  and  reddifh-w.hite,  with  frequently  an  iridefeent 
metallic  appearance  ;  generally  opake,  and  becomes 
brownifh  when  expofed  fome  time  to  the  air.  Contains 
carbonat  of  lime  50,  oxyd  of  iron  oxyd  of  manga- 
nefe  28.  - 

2.  Magnefiata  flexuofa,  or  irregular  magnefia  :  reddilh 
or  greyilh-white  externally,  (hining  internally  ;  making  a 
grey  mark;  breaking  into  indeterminate  fragments,  with 
the  foliations-  incurved.  Found  in  Hercynia,  and  near 
Camfdorf  and  Scharbenberg  in  Sweden. 

3.  Magnefiata  fpatofa,  or  fparry  magnefia :  a  little 
fliining  internally,  making  a  grey  mark,  breaking  into 
rhomboidal  fragments,  w  ith  the  foliations  ftraight.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  which  are  found  in  the 
mines  of  Hercynia  and  Saxony;  diaphanous,  fubopake, 
rarely  opake;  colour  cinereous,  reddilh  or  yellowiffi-white, 
ifabella,  rofy,  flefh-colour  or  brownilh-red,  yellowilli  or 
blackifii  brown,  with  fometimes  feveral  of  the  colours 
blended  together,  and  often  with  a  metallic  lullre;  differs 
from  the  Ferrutn  fpatofum  by  the  fmaller  proportion  of 
iron  and  oxyd  of  manganefe  it  contains. 

4.  Magnefiata  nativa,  magnefite  or  native  magnefia. 
It  was  long  denied  that  native  magnefia  exifted  in  a  Hate 
of  perfeft  purity  :  it  was  difeovered,  however,  in  that 
ilate  in  New  Jerl'ey  in  the  year  1810.  It  fomewhat  re fe ru¬ 
bles  the  talc  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  but  with  more  of  the 
fparry  lullre  which  characterizes  apophyllite  :  it  confilts 
wholly  of  magnefia,  combined  only  with  the  water  of 
cryllaHization.  Colour  yellowiffi-grey,  ordirty-yellowifli 
white ;  bluifli-white  before  it  has  been  much  expofed 
to  the  air.  It  is  always  found  mafiive,  generally  in 
rounded  pieces,  fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a  man’s  head,  arid 
of  earthy  afpeCt  ;  thefe  pieces  are  fometimes  found  with 
figures,  but  not  with  rounded  cells.  Its  hardnefs  varia¬ 
ble  ;  in  its  more  compact  ftate  it  fcratches  calcareous  fpar, 
but  is  fcratched  by  fluor  fpar.  It  is  alfo  found  in  a  friable 
ftate,  when  it  foils  the  fingers.  FraCture  flat  conchoidal, 
approaching  to  even  ;  dull.  Its  tenacity  is  inconfidefable. 
Fragments  indeterminately  angular,  more  or  lefs  ffiarp- 
edged.  It  is  generally  perfeCtly-opaque  ;  fometimes  very 
thin  fragments  are  tranflucent  at  the  edges.  It  is  fcarcely 
at  all  unCtuous  to  the  feel;  it  adheres  to  the  tongue. 
Specific  gravity,  when  penetrated  by  water,  2-881  ;  when 
not  thoroughly  faturated  with  it,  2-456.  It  is  perfectly 
infufible  before  the  blowpipe.  In  a  llrong  heat  it  con¬ 
tracts,  and  acquires  a  fufticient  degree  of  hardnefs  to 
fcratch  glafs.  It  forms  an  excellent  porcelain  with  filex. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  earth,  like  lime  and 
barytes,  is  a  compound,  a  peculiar  metal  united  with 
oxygen,  between  which  the  affinity  may  be  fo  great  as 
not  to  be  obtained  but  with  great  difficulty.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  future  experiments  that  we  mull  look  for  the  final 
eftablilhment  of  the  compound  nature  of  this  earth. 

Dr.  Black  obferved,  that  magnefia  was  precipitated  from 
acids  by  volatile  alkali;  that,,  when  uncalcined,  it  preci¬ 
pitated  calcareous  earths  from  acids  ;  but  when  calcined, 
or  in  any.  other  way  deprived  of  its  gas,  it  did  not  preci¬ 
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pitate  thefe  earths  ;  when  uncalcined  or  united  with  gas, 
it  precipitated  lime  from  lime-water;  which  (hows  that 
the  calcareous  earth  had  a  (Ironger  power  to  combine  with 
the  gas  than  the  magnefia  had,  fince  the  former  earth  took 
this  gas  from  the  latter;  by  which  means  the  former  was 
rendered  mild  and  infoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  was 
precipitated.  This  property  fuggefted  to  Dr.  Allton  3 
method  of  procuring  fvveet  water  at  fea,  by  adding  mag¬ 
nefia  to  water,  the  putrefaction  of  which  has  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  previous  addition  of  quick-lime.  M.  Mon- 
net  obferves,  that  magnefia,  combined  with  fulphur,  ge¬ 
nerally  invelopes  ftrata  of  coal. 

The  directions  for  preparing  it,  given  in  the  tall  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  are  as  follows  :  Take  of  fulphat  of 
magnefia,  (for  the  preparation  of  which,  fee  Chemistry, 
vol .  iv.  p.  231.)  fubcarbonat  of  potafs,  of  each  a  pound, 
and  water  three  gallons.  Dill'olve  the  fubcarbonat' of  po¬ 
tafs  in  three  pints  of  the  water,  and  drain  ;  difl'olve  alfo 
the  fulphat  of  magnefia  feparately  in  five  pints  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drain  ;  then  add  the  red  of  the  water  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  folution  ;  apply  heat,  and,  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the 
former  folution,  (lining  them  well  together;  next  drain 
through  a  linen  cloth  ;  laltly,  waffi  the  powder  repeatedly 
with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  in  a 
heat  of  2000.  The  double  decompofition  of  the  falts  ufed 
in  this  procefs  yields  carbonat  of  magnefia  and  fulphat  of 
potafs,  the  fird  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  collefl  as  free 
as  pollible  from  the  lad.  Hence,  as  the  newly-formed 
fulphat  of  potafs  requires  a  large  proportion  of  water  for 
its  lolution,  fuch  a  proportion  is  directed  in  the  fird  in¬ 
dance,  and  it  is  afterwards  well  waffied  with  more.  If 
water  be  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  di’f- 
folve  carbonat  of  magnefia;  and  hence  the  liquor  is  made 
to  boil,  for  the  purpofe  of  detaching  it.  If  the  two  dilu¬ 
tions  be  mixed  cold,  and  the  precipitate  left  for  fome  days 
upon  the  filter  without  artificial  drying,  many  large  and 
perfeCl  crydals  of  carbonat  of  magnefia  will  be  formed  in 
it.  The  fubfequent  heat,  by  which  the  powder  is  dried, 
(liquid  not  be  great  enough  to  detach  any  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  The  prefent  procefs  will  yield  a  pure  and  elegant 
preparation  ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  white  powder,  ealily 
friable,  and,  according  to  Fourcroy,  if  the  bafe  be  fully 
faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  the  cryftals,  (for  in  its 
ordinary  form  it  is  a  fubcarbonat,)  100  parts  contain  of 
carbonic  acid  50,  of  magnefia  25,  of  water  25  ;  and  if  not  lb 
faturated,  but  in  its  (late  of  fub-falt,  of  carbonic  acid  48, 
of  magnefia  40,  and  of  water  12.  In  commerce,  the  mu- 
riat  of  magnefia  contained  in  the  refiduary  liquor,  after  the 
cryilallization  of  inuriat  of  foda  from  fea-water,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  a  fimilar  procefs,  and  yields  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ordinary  magnefia  of  the  markets.  The  dofe  of  car¬ 
bonat  of  magnefia  to  adults  is  from  3  JC,  to  3  ii,  and  of 
fulphat  from  5i  to  §i.  See  Carbonat  of  Magnefia,  vol.  iv, 
p.  261. 

Mr.  Henry,  an  ingenious  apothecary  at  Manchefter,  has 
communicated  the  following  procefs  for  making  the  rnng- 
nefia.  Difl'olve  any  quantity  of  fal  catharticus  amarus  in 
its  own  weight  of  water;  filter,  and  add  to  it  by  degrees 
a  filtered  folution  of  pearl-aflies  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  flirring  them  gently,  until  the  mixed  liquors  have 
acquired  the  appearance  of  a  complete  coaguium  ;  then 
delilt  from  adding  any  more  of  the  alkaline  lixivium,  and 
immediately  throw  the  mixture  into  a  large  vefiel  of  boil¬ 
ing  water;  keep  it  boiling  fora  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  glazed" earthen  veflels  ;  as  foon 
as  the  powder  has  l'ubfided,  and  before  the  w-ater  is  quite 
cold,  pour  it  off,  and  add  a  frelh  quantity  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter;  repeat  thefe  ablutions  with  hot  water  feveral  times, 
till  the  liquor  has  entirely  loft  its  (aline  tafte  ;  then  let  it 
be  fo  agitated  as-  to  fufpend  the  finer  parts  of-the  powder, 
in  which  ftate  decant  it  into  other  veffels,  and,  bavin o- 
leparated  the  water  from  the  magnefia  by  inclination,  put 
it  on  large  chalk-ltones,  till  a  confiderable  part  of  the  hu¬ 
midity  is  abforbed  ;  then  wrap  it  up  in  (beets  of  white 
paper,  and  dry  it  before  the.  fire.  Pour  hot  water  upon 
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the  remaining  powder,  ftir  and  decant  it  in  its  turbid  ftnte, 
and  fep'arate  the  magnefia  from  the  water  as  before ;  thus 
the  whole,  or  moll  of  it,  will  be  reduced  to  an  equal  de- 
gree  of  finenefs.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  water  into 
which  the  precipitated  powder  is  call,  the  more  fpeedily 
and  perfectly  will  the  vitriolated  tartar,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  alkali  with  the  acid  of  the  fal.  cath. 
be  wafhed  off.  The  neutral  fait  thould  be  walked  off  as 
quickly  as  polfible  ;  othervvife,  by  allowing  the  mixture 
to  ftand  for  fome  time,  the  powder  concretes  into  minute 
grains,  which,  when  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  appear  to 
be  aflemblages  of  needles  diverging  from  a  point.  Thefe 
concretions  cannot  be  re-diflolved  by  any  walking,  how¬ 
ever  long  continued.  Dr.  Black  orders  four  times  the 
quantity  of  water  to  that  of  the  folution  for  throwing  the 
coagulum  into  ;  but  Mr.  Henry  obferves,  that  this  quan¬ 
tity  is  far  too  little.  The  water  Ihould  be  pure  ;  and 
diftilled  water  is  the  belt,  provided  it  be  kept  till  its  em- 
pyreuma  is  gone  off.  Hard  or  impure  water  makes  the 
magnefia  coarfe  and  difagreeable.  The  chalk-ftones  on 
-which  the  magnefia  is  dried  Ihould  be  expofed  to  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat,  that  the  moifture  may  evaporate  quickly  ;  and 
eleanlinefs  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  through  the 
whole  procefs. 

Magnefia  is  recommended  by  Hoffman,  a?  an  ufeful 
antacid,  a  fafe  and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram 
or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  when  given  in 
fmaller  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  It  is  now  much 
in  ufe,  particularly  in  heart-burns,  for  correfting  acidities 
in  the  pi  imae  vis,  and  for  preventing  or  removing  the  many 
diforders  to  which  children  are  fubject  on  this  account. 
It  is  preferred  to  all  common  abforbents,  on  account  of  its 
laxative  quality,  which  it  manifefts  when  it  meets  with  an 
acid  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  If  it  is  mixed  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  it  prevents  the  rhubarb  from  leaving  a  coftivenefs 
behind.  If  the  magnefia  be  neither  accompanied  nor  met 
with  by  an  acid,  it  is  not  purgative,  but  limply  abforbent. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  ufe  of  magnefia  by 
Hoffman  and  others,  that  it  frequently  produced  flatu¬ 
lencies,  gripings/and  other  uneafy  fenfations,  particularly 
in  weak  bowels.  It  is  now  well  known,  that  thefe  fymp- 
toms  unift  have  been  produced  by  the  great  quantity  of 
fixed  air  contained  in  it,  and  difcharged  from  it  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  meeting  and  effervefcing  with  an  acid  in 
the  ftomach  or  inteltines.  Dr.  Percival,  therefore,  fug- 
gefted  to  Mr.  Henry  the  idea  of  depriving  it  of  its  air, 
with  a  view  of  obviating  thefe  troublefome  fymptoms  oc- 
cafionally  attending  the  ufe  of  it.  For  this  purpofe  the 
magnefia  fliould  be  calcined  by  putting  it  in  a  common 
crucible,  placing  it  in  a  glowing  fire,  and  keeping  it  red- 
hot  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours.  The  magnefia  thus  treated 
was  found  to  be  equally  purgatives  when  given  in  half  its 
-.former  dofe  ;  it  is  deprived,  by  this  procefs,  of  the  difa¬ 
greeable  qualities  above  mentioned  ;  and  acquires  like- 
wife  new  properties,  which  render  it  likely  to  anfwer  fome 
other  important  practical  purpofes.  By  calcination  it  is 
not  only  rendered  incapable  of  generating  air  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  but  it  is  qualified  to  abforb,  or  render 
fixed,  that  which  it  finds  there,  and  which  is  produced, 
fometimes  in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  procefs  of  di- 
geftion  ;  and  it  is  confequently  adapted  to  relieve  thofe 
colics,  or  other  diforders,  which  are  commonly  called  fla¬ 
tulent.  In  this  refpedt  it  promifes,  as  Mr.  Henry  ob¬ 
ferves,  to  be  much  more  efficacious  than  the  whole  tribe 
of  carminatives,  from  which  it  effentially  differs  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  mode  of  operation  and  effects.  It  appears  like- 
wife  to  be  the  molt  proper  cathartic  for  patients  afflicted 
with  the  (tone,  who  are  under  a  courfe  of  the  foap-ley ; 
as  it  cannot,  like  the  vegetable  purgatives,  counteract  the 
lixivium,  by  throwing  air  into  it;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
inuft  abforb  a  part  of  that  air,  which  is  already  in  the 
primte  vise,  and  which  would  otherwife  be  attracted  by 
the  caiiftic  alkali,  and  render  it  lefs  capable  of  aiding  on 
the  calculus.  In  order  to  produce  thefe  effects,  it  is  of 
^reat  importance  that  the  magnefia,  intended  for  calcjna- 
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tion,  fhould  be  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of  cal- 
careous  earth  ;  as,  in  that  procefs,  this  lad  mentioned  fub- 
ftance  muft  neceflarily  be  deprived  of  its  air,  or  rendered 
caiiftic ;  and  the  magnefia  which  contains  it  will  accord¬ 
ingly  impregnate  the  water  in  which  it  is  infufed  with  the 
talte  and  qualities  of  lime-water.  Glafs’s  magnefia,  which 
has  been  lb  highly  extolled,  appears,  by  Mr.  Henry’s  ex¬ 
periments,  to  contain  no  inconliderable  portion  of  calcare¬ 
ous  earth.  Lond.  Med.  Tranf.  vol.  ii.  Henry's  Exp.  and  Obf. 
1773. 

MAGNE'SIUM,  f.  Manganese;  a  genus  of  metals, 
belonging  to  the  divifion  of  thofe  which  are  not  mallea¬ 
ble.  Generic  characters — Dark  grey,  gradually  blacken¬ 
ing  by  expofure  to  the  air;  hard,  very  brittle,  of  a  granu¬ 
lar  texture,  attracted  by  the  magnet  when  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  unlefs  entirely  deprived  of  its  iron  ;  fpecific  gravity, 
7;  melting  with  great  difficulty;  its  black  oxyd  affum- 
ing  a  green  colour,  which  in  a  very  violent  heat  is  fufed 
and  converted  into  a  green  glafs ;  when  fufed  with  bo¬ 
rax,  producing  a  deep  red  glafs;  when  diflolved  in  ful- 
phuric  acid,  leaving  a  black  fpongy  mafs  behind,  and 
forming  a  red  precipitate  with  the  addition  of  foda.  See 
the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  271. 

1.  Magnefium  regulinum,  or  native  metallic  manganefe : 
ftaining  the  fingers,  of  a  filver-grey  colour  with  metallic 
luftre,  and  divergingly-foliated  texture.  Found  in  the 
valley  of  Viedeflos,  near  Lem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Foix,  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  kidney-form  maffes.  It  is 
flightly  malleable,  and  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  be¬ 
ing  entirely  pure,  and  free  from  iron. 

2.  Magnefium  ochraceo,  or  manganefe  ochre:  friable, 
without  luftre  or  tranfparency,  earthy.  Found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Pyrenees,  the  mines  of  Franconia,  and  in  the 
Altaic  mountains  of  Siberia  ;  maflive  or  difleminated, 
cellular,  porous,  perforated,  or  in  various  imitative  forms ; 
texture  earthy.  Colour  blackifh,  or  brown  like  the  brown 
haematites.  Specific  gravity,  before  it  has  abforbed  water, 
3^707;  after  abforption,  y^o^. 

3.  Magnefium  piCtorum,  or  black  wad  ;  black,  friable, 
floating  ;  mixed  dry  with  a.  fourth  of  its  weight  of  linfeed 
oil,  producing  fpontaneous  inflammation.  Found  in 
Derbyfhire,  forming  confiderable  ftrata  ;  friable,  generally 
fmooth  between  the  fingers.  Contains  manganefe,  oxyd 
of  iron,  lead,  and  mica. 

4.  Magnefium  niveum,  or  white  ore  of  manganefe:  white, 
becoming  brownifli  or  blackifh  when  heated  ;  foft,  effer¬ 
vefcing  with  nitric  acid,  and  emitting  fulphurated  hydro¬ 
gen  gas.  Found  in  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Tranfylvania,  in  round  or  kidney-form  mafles, 
or  \/arioufly  difleminated,  fometimes  in  loofe  fcales.  Colour 
white,  with  often  a  reddifh  tinge  :  texture  either  radiated 
or  in  incurved  foliations ;  before  the  blow-pipe  it  gives  a 
violet  colour  to  borax. 

5.  Magnefium  rubrum,  or  red  manganefe:  red,  co¬ 
louring  glafles  red.  Found  near  Piedmont  and  Lem  on 
the  Pyrenees,  in  round  lumps,  or  fibrous  in  a  ftellate  manner. 

6.  Magnefium  vulgaris,  or  native  oxyd  of  manganefe; 
foft,  ftaining  the  fingers,  of  a  fteel-grey  colour  with  me¬ 
tallic  luftre.  Found  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  on  Mendip-hill  in  Somerfetfhire ;  in  Sweden, 
France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Silelia,  &c.  maflive  or  difle¬ 
minated,  or  varioufly  imitative;  in  fmall  acutangled  qua¬ 
drangular  prifms,  or  fix-fided  acicular  columns,  with  the 
faces  often  longitudinally  ftriate.  Colour  greyifh-white, 
more  or  lefs  dulky,  with  fometimes  a  fmall  tinge  of  red  ; 
texture  feldoni  compadt,  generally  fibrous  in  a  ftellate 
manner,  radiated,  or  foliated,  with  the  fragments  indeter¬ 
minate  or  wedge-fonn  or  fplintery ;  foft,  brittle,  with  a 
black  or  brown  ftreak  ;  before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes 
blackifh-brown,  but  does  not  melt,  and  tinges  borax  vio¬ 
let.  This  fubftance  is  an  ingredient  in  printers’  ink. 
The  fpecific  gravity  varies  from  2  to  4^5  it  contains 
from  thirty,  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  oxyd  of  manganefe, 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  oxygen,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
oxyd  of  iron,  carbonat  of  lime,  barytes,  and  filex. 

7.  Magneffuiu 
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7.  Magnefium  nigrum,  or  black  ore  of  manganefe : 
foft,  ftaining  the  fingers,  black  with  hardly  any  luftre. 
Found  commonly  in  the  mines  containing  the  grey  ore, 
or  native  oxyd ;  maflive,  inverting,  or  varioufly  imitative. 
Colour  black  or  dark  brown,  fometimes  with  a  bluilh  cart, 
and  often  varioufly  coloured  on  the  furface  ;  texture  ear¬ 
thy,  compart,  even  or  flightly  conchoidal;  in  its  compo- 
fifion  it  refembles  the  latt,  but  contains  more  iron.  Its 
cryflals  are  ufually  eight-fided  prifms,  with  their  faces 
fmooth. 

8.  Magnefium  petracorius,  perigord  ftone,  or  com¬ 
part  manganefe:  hardifh,  ftaining  the  fingers,  blackifli, 
ftiining  internally,  becoming  red  when  heated.  Found  at 
Perigord  in  France;  foftilh,  of  a  compart  texture,  and 
brownifti-black  colour;  when  heated,  it  hardens  and  be¬ 
comes  reddilh-brown,  but  not  magnetic,  and  gives  a  red 
or  violet  tinge  to  borax.  Befides  manganefe,  it  contains 
alumine  and  iron. 

9.  Magnefium  rofeum,  or  red  ore  of  manganefe  :  pale 
rofy  red,  foliated,  not  ftaining  the  fingers,  eafily  melting 
■with  effervefcence.  Found  in  theNagyag  mines  of  Tran- 
fylvania.  where  it  is  the  matrix  of  gold  ;  and  near  Kapnik 
in  Hungary  ;  maflive,  loofe,  diffeminated,  or  imitative, 
fometimes  cryftalized  in  rhomboidal  prifms  or  needles  ; 
texture  foliated  in  thin  incurved  layers,  with  the  fragments 
often  fplintery.  Colour  pale  rofy  mixed  with  white;  pow¬ 
der  whitilh.  It  elfervefces  with  nitric  and  muiiatic  acids, 
becomes  reddilh- brown  when  heated  torednefs,  and  tinges 
borax  red.  Contains  filex  ”55,  oxyd  of  manganefe  35, 
oxyd  of  iron  7,  and  about  2  of  alumine. 

MAG'NET, /.  The  Loadstone  ;  a  fort  of  ferruginous 
, ftone,  in  weight  and  colour  refembling  iron  ore,  hard,  fo 
as  juft  to  afford  fparks  when  ftruck  with  fteel,  and  heavy  ; 
endued  with  divers  extraordinary  properties,  attrartive, 
directive,  inelinatory,  &c.  See  Ferrum  magnes,  under  the 
article  Mineralogy. 

The  magnet  is  alfo  called  lapis  Heracleus,  from  Heraclea, 
•a  city  of  Magnefia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Lydia,  where  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  found,  and  from  which  it  is  ufu¬ 
ally  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name.  Though  others  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  a  fliepherd  named  Magnes,  who  firft  dif- 
covered  it  with  the  iron  of  his  crook  on  Mount  Ida;  or, 
as  others  fay,  from  the  nails  in  his  (hoes  being  attrarted, 
and  his  progrefs  impeded,  in  walking  over  foine  of  this 
iron  ore. 

The  ancients  reckoned  five  kinds  of  magnets,  different 
in  colour  and  virtue ;  the  Ethiopic,  Magnefian,  Bceotic, 
Alexandrian,  and  Natolian.  They  alfo  took  it  to  be  of 
two  fpecies,  male  and  female;  but  the  chief  ufe  they  made 
of  it  was  in  medicine;  efpecially  for  the  cure  of  burns, and 
defluxions  in  the  eyes. 

Some  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  from  a  miftaken  tranf- 
lation  of  Theophraftus,  were  induced  to  account  the  load- 
ltone  poifonous;  which  the  ancients  were  fo  far  from 'do¬ 
ing,  that  they  gave  it  inwardly.  Galen  afcribes  a  purga¬ 
tive  quality  to  it,  and  recommends  it  in  dropfies ;  and 
Diofcorides  prefcribes  it  as  a  good  medicine  to  evacuate 
grofs  melancholic  humours.  It  is  doubtlefs  poffeffed  of 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  other  ores  of  iron,  though  in 
modern  times  never  ufed  inwardly,  having  been  only  made 
an  ingredient  in  fome  plafters.  To  thefe  plafters  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  virtues  have  been  afcrihed  ;  fuchas  that,  when 
applied  to  wounds,  they  would  extrart  iron,  or  even  a 
knife,  from  the  human  body.  See  feveral  fimilar  ftories 
in  Kircher  (De  Magnete),  who  was  too  wife  to  give  them 
any  credit.  The  chemifts  are  faid  to  have  been  able  to 
extrart  an  oil  of  wonderful  efficacy  from  the  magnet,  and 
to  have  made  with  it  feveral  preparations.  It  has  been 
laid,  that  the  application  of  the  artificial  magnet,  or  of  a 
rnagnetical  bar,  to  the  teeth,  will  effertually  cure  the  tooth¬ 
ache,  that  it  will  eafe  the  pains  of  parturient  women,  that 
it  will  difperfe  white  fwellings,  &c.  and,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  wounds  made  with  a  knife,  or  other  fteel  inftru- 
inent,  which  has  been  previoufly  rubbed  with  a  magnet, 
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are  mortal.  It  IS  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  none  of 
thefe  pretended  medicinal  or  poifonous  qualities  in  the 
magnet  are  warranted  by  authentic  farts ;  and,  as  magnetifm 
does  not  aft’ert  the  Fm ell,  the  tafte,  or  any  other  fenfe  of 
the  body,  it  is  improbable,  to  the  greateft  degree,  that  it 
fltould  have  any  effect  upon  animal  bodies.  For,  though 
there  are,  without  doubt,  particles  of  iron  in  almoft  every 
part  of  an  animal  body,  yet  thefe  particles  are  fo  fubdi- 
vided  and  calcined,  and  bear  fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the 
other  elements,  that,  in  a  natural  ftate,  the  magnet  has  no 
artion  upon  them;  hence  we  may  deduce  the  folly  of  ani¬ 
mal  magnetifm,  metallic  trartors,  See.  as  to  which,  fee  the 
article  Juggling,  vol.  xi.  p.493-500. — The  following  is 
extracted  fromtheMonthly  Magazine  for  Feb.  1810.  The 
reader  will  affign  to  it  what  degree  of  credit  lie  thinks  fit. 
“  Henry  Hinde  Pelly,  efq.  of  Upton,  Effex,  a  gentleman 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  ufed  to  be  laid  up  annually 
for  three  or  four  months  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout, 
having  read  in  fome  old  book  that  a  loadftone  worn  next 
the  (kin  was  a  fure  prefervative  againft  that  excruciating 
difeale,  and  knowing  that  fome  of  the  fineft  and  rnoft  pow¬ 
erful  magnets  are  found  in  Golconda,  employed  an  agent 
in  India  to  procure  him  one  from  that  province.  This 
ftone,  chipped  into  a  convenient  lliape,  he  conftantly  wears 
fewed  in  a  little  flannel  cafe,  fufpended  from  a  black  rib¬ 
bon  round  his  neck  next  liis  fkin.  It  is  about  two  inches 
long,  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  its  magnetic  virtue  is  very  great.  It  much  re¬ 
fembles  a  piece  of  flate,  inch  as  lchool-boys  learn  to  ci¬ 
pher  on.  Mr.  Pelly  fays  that  he  now  and  then  has  fome 
flight  twitches,  which  only  ferve  to  remind  him  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  paroxyfms  to  which  he  once  was  fubjert.  He  hap¬ 
pened  one  day  to  omit  hanging  this  amulet  about  his  neck  ; 
another  and  another  day  parted  ;  and,  as  feveral  years  had 
elapfed  without  a  fit,  he  began  to  think  that  the  magnet 
had  altered  his  fyftem,  and  rendered  him  intangible  by 
gout.  One  night  however  he  awoke  in  torment ;  he  called 
for  his  fafeguard,  and  threw  it  about  his  neck  ;  he  efcaped 
with  a  flight  attack,  and  has  never  fince  been  without  his 
piece  of  loadftone,  which  he  wears  night  and  day,  and  en¬ 
joys  perfert  freedom  from  all  the  pains  inflirted  by  his  old 
enemy.” 

The  mod  diflinguifliing  properties  of  the  magnet,  whe¬ 
ther  natural  or  artificial,  are,  that  it  attrarts  iron,  and  other 
ferruginous  fubltances,  thus  ferving  the  purpofes  of  the 
chemiftin  difeovering  or  feparating  fmall  particles  of  iron 
mixed  with  other  matters;  and  that  it  points  towards  the 
poles  of  the  world ;  that  it  is  endued  in  certain  cafes  with 
attrartive  and  repelling  powers;  and  in  other  circumftances, 
alfo  dips  or  inclines  to  a  point  beneath  the  horizon,  di- 
rertly  under  the  pole  ;  and  that  it  communicates  thefe  pro¬ 
perties,  by  proper  methods,  to  iron,  fteel,  and  other  fer¬ 
ruginous  fubftances.  See  the  article  Magnetism. 

MAGNET'IC,  or  Magnet'ical,  adj.  [from  magnet.J 
Relating  to  the  magnet. — Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter, 
and  by  confequence  nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold  ;  and 
gold  is  fo  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the  leaft  op- 
pofition,  to  tranflnit  the  magnetic  effluvia,  and  eafily  to  ad¬ 
mit  quickfilver  into  its  pores,  and  to  let  water  pafs  through 
it.  Newton's  Optics. — Having  powers  correfpondent  to  thole 
of  the  magnet. — The  magnet  arts  upon  iron  through  all 
denle  bodies  not  magnetic,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  virtue;  as  through  gold,  iilver,  lead,  glafs, 
water.  Newton's  Optics. — Attrartive;  having  the  power  to 
draw  things  diftant. — The  moon  is  rnagnetical  of  heat,  as 
the  fun  is  of  cold  and  moifture.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijtory, 
They,  as  they  move  tow’rds  his  all-cheating  lamp, 

Turn  fwift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn’d 
By  his  magnetic  beam.  Milton, 

Magnetic  is  once  ufed  by  Milton  for  magnet  j- 
Draw  out  with  credulous  defire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manlielt,  refoluteft,  bread. 

As  the  magnetic  hardeft  iron  draws.  Milton. 
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MAGTJETISM,  /.  Any  power  of  attraction. — By  the 
'magnetifm  of  intereft  our  affeClions  are  irrefiftibly  attracted. 
Glanvi/le's  Scepfis. — Power  of  the  load  (tone. — Many  other 
magnetifns,  and  the  like  attractions  through  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  nature.  Brown. — Phenomena  of  the  magnet,  or 
loadftone  ;  that  quality  or  conftitution  of  a  body  or  its 
pores,  whereby  it  is  rendered  magnetical,  or  a  magnet. — 
Magnetifm  is  found  to  be  a  tranfient  power,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  produced  and  deitroyed  again.  Chambers. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  us  by  nature,  mag- 
tiftn  and  eleCtricity  may  with  juftice  be  confidered  as  the 
molt  extraordinary,  fince  the  caufes  of  the  effeCts  produced 
by  them  have  occafioned  the  greafeft  difficulties  to  philo- 
fophers  ;  for  it  muff:  be  confeffed  that,  notwithllanding  all 
their  attempts  to  explain  them,  we  are  as  yet  acquainted 
only  with  fads.  They  have  been  able  indeed  to  apply 
certain  hypothefes  to  fome  of  thefe  phenomena ;  but,  if 
we  examine  thefe  hypothefes  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
and  without  buffering  ourfelves  to  be  the  dupes  of  illufion, 
we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  they  have  little  foli- 
dity,  and  that  they  are  fnbjeft  to  difficulties  which  cannot 
be  removed,  as  long  as  we  make  it  a  rule  to  reafon  only 
from  the  known  properties  of  matter, and  the  laws  ofmotion. 

RefpeCting  the  notions  which  the  ancient  philofophers 
entertained  about  the  ca'ufe  of  magnetic  phenomena,  we 
know  very  little.  One  curious  opinion  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  reafon  why  a  magnet  was  improved  by  the 
contaCf  of  iron,  is  worth  noticing.  They  conceived  that 
the  magnet  Jed  upon  the  iron,  and  hence  acquired  additional 
attractive  power ;  and,  when  deprived  of  this  pabulum,  it 
grew  weak  and  languid  : 

- Nam  ferro  nurunt  vitam,  ferrique  vigore 

Vefcitur;  hoc  dulces  epulas,  hoc  pabula  novit  ; 

Hinc  proprias  renovat  vires,  hinc  fufa  per  artus 
Afpera  fecretum  fervant  alimenta  vigoretn 
Hoc  abfente  petit,  trifti  morientia  torpent 
Membra  fame,  venafque  fitis  confumit  apertas.  Cldudian. 

The  magnetifm  of  the  earth  is  that  property  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  globe,  from  which  the  magnetifm  of  the  ordinary 
magnets,  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  other 
phenomena,  are  derived,  and  upon  which  they  neceflarily 
depend.  This  hypothecs  is  evinced  by  fo  many  obferva- 
tions,  that  no  philofopher  can  be  fceptical  enough  to  dif- 
pute  its  truth.  The  principal  reafons,  fays  Mr.  Cavallo, 
■which  prove  it,  almoft  to  a  demonftration,  are,  firft,  that 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  which  may  be  exhibited  with  a 
common  magnet,  may  be  alfo  exhibited  with  the  earth,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  tried  ;  and  1'econdly,  that  vaft  mafles  of  iron, 
or  ferruginous  fubftance,  aCfually  magnetic,  are  dug  out 
of  the  earth  almoft  in  every  part  of  it. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  the  compals  and  of  the  dipping-nee¬ 
dle,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  magnetifm 
naturally  acquired  by  loft  iron  when  properly  fttuated,  are 
exaCtly  imitated  by  a  common  magnet,  or  a  terrella;  but 
the  only  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  obferved  with 
refpeCt  to  the  earth,  and  which  is  the  principal  property 
of  the  ufual  magnets,  is  the  attraction  of  a  piece  of  iron,  or 
other  ferruginous  fubftance.  For  inftance,  if  a  piece  of 
iron  be  prefen  ted  to  either  of  the  poles  of  a  common  magnet, 
it  will  be  powerfully  attracted  by  it;  but,  if  it  beprefented 
to  the  middle  of  the  magnet,  the  attraction  will  be  found 
to  be  hardly  perceivable,  or  at  leaft  incomparably  weaker 
than  at  the  poles  ;  in  conformity  to  which  it  might  be 
expeCted,  that  a  piece  of  iron  Ihould  be  attracted  more 
powerfully  downwards  when  near  the  poles  of  the  earth 
than  when  near  the  equator;  which  attraction,  being  com¬ 
bined  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  ought  to  be  known 
by  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  . the  fame  piece  of  iron, 
when  weighed  near  the  poles,  and  when  weighed  near  the 
equator.;  tor,  if  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  earth  upon 
it  be  at  all  fenfible,  it  ought  to  weigh  more  in  the  former 
cafe  than  in  the  latter.  But  this  difference  of  weights  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained. 


The  Laws  0/ Magnetism  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Whif- 
ton  in  the  following  propofitions : 

1.  The  loadftone  has  both  an  attractive  and  a  direCtivs 
power  united  together  ;  whereas  iron  touched  by  it  has 
only  the  former ;  i.  e.  the  magnet  not  only  attracts  nee¬ 
dles,  or  filings  of  fteel,  but  diretds  them  to  certain  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  with  refpeCt  to  its  own  furface  and  axis  ; 
whereas  iron,  touched  with  it,  does  little  or  nothing  more 
than  attraCf  them  ;  ftill  fuffering  them  to  lie  along  or 
ftand  perpendicular  to  its  furfa%6  and  edges  in  all  places ; 
without  any  fuch  fpecial  direction. 

z.  Neither  the  ftrongeft  nor  the  largeft  magnets  give  a 
better  directive  touch  to  the  needles  than  thofe  of  a  lefs 
fize  or  virtue  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  whereas- 
there  are  two  qualities  in  all  magnets,  an  attractive  and  a 
directive  one,  neither  of  them  depends  on,  or  is  any  ar¬ 
gument  of,  the  ftrength  of  the  other. 

3.  The  attractive  powers  of  magnets,  and  of  iron,  will 
greatly  increale  or  diminilh  the  weight  of  needles  on  the 
balance  :  nay,  it  will  overcome  that  weight,  and  fultaia 
other  additional  weights,  too  ;  while  the  directive  power 
has  a  much  fmaller  effeCt.  Gaflendus,  indeed,  as  well  as 
Marfennus  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  maintain,  it  has  none  at  all  ; 
but  by  miftake  ;  for  Mr.  Whilton  found,  from  repeated 
trials  on  large  needles,  that  after  the  touch  they  weighed 
lefs  than  before.  One  of  4584^  grains,  loft  2§  grains  by 
the  touch  ;  and  another,  of  65726  grains  weight,  no  lei’s- 
than  14  grains. 

4.  It  is  probable,  that  iron  confifts  almoft  wholly  of  the 
attractive  particles  ;  and  the  magnet  of  the  attractive  and 
directive  together ;  mixed,  probably,  with  other  hetero¬ 
geneous  matter ;  as  having  never  been  purged  by  the  fire, 
which  iron  has  ;  and  hence  may  arife  the  reafon  why  iron, 
after  it  has  been  touched,  w  ill  lift  up  much  greater  weights 
than  the  loadftone  that  touched  it. 

5.  The  quantity  and  direction  of  magnetic  powers, 
communicated  to  needles,  is  not  properly,  after  fuch  com¬ 
munications,  owing  to  the  magnet  which  gave  the  touch, 
but  to  the  good nels  of  the  fteel  that  receives  it,  and  to 
the  ftrength  and  pofition  of  the  terreftrial  loadftone  whole 
influence  alone  thofe  needles  are  afterwards  fubjeCt  to, 
and  directed  by  ;  fo  that  all  fuch  needles,  if  good,  move 
with  the  fame  ftrength,  and  point  to  the  lame  angles, 
what  loadftone  foever  (provided  it  be  good)  they  have 
been  excited  by.  Nor  does  the  touch  ieem  to  do  much 
more  in  magnetical  than  attrition  does  in  eleCtrical  cafes  j 
i.  e.  it  ferves  to  rub  off  fome  obftruCting  particles,  that 
adhere  to  the  furface  of  the  fteel,  and  open  the  pores  of 
the  body  touched,  and  fo  make  room  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  fuch  effluvia  as  occalion  or  affift  the  powers  we 
are  fpeaking  of.  Hence  Mr.  Whilton  takes  occafion  to 
obferve,  that  the  directive  power  of  the  loadftone  feems  to 
be  mechanical,  and  to  be  derived  from  magnetic  effluvia 
circulating  continually  round  it. 

6.  The  abfolute  attractive  power  of  different  armed 
loadftones  is,  cateris  paribus,  according  to  the  quantity, 
not  of  their  diameters  or  folidities,  but  of  the  furfaces  of 
the  loadftones ;  or  in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  their  di¬ 
ameters. 

7.  The  power  of  good  magnets  unarmed,  not  fenfibly 
different  in  ftrength,  fimilar  in  figure  and  pofition,  but 
unequal  in  magnitude,  is  fometimes  a  little  greater,  lome- 
times  a  little  lei's,  than  in  the  proportion  of  their  iimilaj* 
diameters- 

8.  The  loadftone  attracts  needles  that  have  been 
touched,  and  others  that  have  not  been  touched,  with 
equal  force  at  diltances  unequal;  viz.  where  the  diitances 
are  to  one  another  as  5  to  2. 

9.  Both  poles  of  a  loadftone  equally  attraft  needles, 
till  they  be,  though  roughly,  touched  ;  then  it  is,  and 
then  only,  that  one  pole  begins  to  attraCt  one  end,  and 
repel  the  other;  though  the  repelling  pole  will  ftill  attraCfc 
upon  contaCt,  nay,  at  very  imall  diltances,  notwith- 
Jtanding, 
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%o.  The  attractive  power  ofloadftones,  in  their  fimilar 
petition  to,  but  different  diftances  from,  magnetic  needles, 
is  in  the  fufquiduplicate  proportion  of  the  difiances  of 
their  fnrfaces  from  their  needles  reciprocally  ;  or  as  the 
mean  proportionals  between  the  fquares  and  the  cubes  of 
thofe  diftances  reciprocally  ;  or  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the 
fifth  powers  of  thofe  distances  reciprocally.  Thus  the 
magnetic  power  of  attraction,  at  twice  the  diftance  from 
the  furface  of  the  loadltone,  is  between  a  fifth  and  fixth 
part  of  that  power  at  the  firlt  diftance  ;  at  thrice  the  dif¬ 
tance,  the  power  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
part  5  at  four  times  the  diftance,  the  power  is  thirty-two 
times  as  fmall;  and  at  fix  times  the  diltance,  eighty-eight 
times  as  fmall.  Where  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  dif- 
tances  are  not  taken,  as  in  the  laws  of  gravity,  from  the 
centre  ;  but  from  the  furface;  all  experience  affuring  us, 
that  the  magnetic  power  refides  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in 
the  furfaces  of  the  loadflones  and  iron  ;  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  relation  to  any  centre  at  all.  The  proportion  here 
laid  down  was  determined  by  Mr.  Whiflon,  from  a  great 
number  of  experiments  of  Mr.  Haufkbee,  Dr.  Brook  Tay¬ 
lor,  and  himfelf.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppoles  magnetic  at¬ 
traction  to  decreafe  nearly  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the 
diftance:  Mr.  Martin  obl'erved,  that  the  power  of  his 
loadflone  decreafed  in  the  fefquiduplicate  ratio  of  the  dif- 
tances  inverfely.  Dr.  Helfliam  found  it  to  be  as  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances  inverfely,  which  ratio  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Michell.  Others,  as  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Mufchenbroek,  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
power  follows  no  certain  ratio  at  all ;  but  that  it  is  much 
quicker  at  greater  diftances  than  at  fmall  ones,  and  that 
it  is  different  in  different  ftones. 

n.  An  inclinatory  or  dipping  needle,  of  fix  inches  ra¬ 
dius,  and  of  a  prifmatic  or  cylindric  figure,  when  it  of- 
cillates  along  the  magnetic  meridian,  performs  there  every 
mean  vibration  in  about  6"  or  ^bo"1  and  every  fmall  of- 
cillation  in  about  55",  or  330"  ;  and  the  fame  kind  of  nee¬ 
dle,  four  feet  long,  makes  everyanean  olcillation  in  about 
24",  and  every  fmall  one  in  about  22". 

12.  The  entire  power  of  magnetifm  in  this  country,  as 
it  affefts  needles  a  foot  long,  is  to  that  of  gravity  nearly 
as  1  to  300  ;  and,  as  it  affeCts  needles  4  feet  long,  as  1  to 
600. 

13.  The  quantity  of  magnetic  power  accelerating  the 
fame  dipping-needle,  as  it  ofcillates  in  different  vertical 
planes,  is  ever  as  the  co-fines  of  the  angles  made  by  thofe 
planes,  and  the  magnetic  meridian,  taken  on  the  horizon. 
Thus,  if  we  would  eftimate  the  quantity  of  forces  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  fituations  of  needles  at  London, 
we  fliall  find  that  the  latter,  in  needles  a  foot  long,  is  to 
the  entire  force  along  the  magnetic  meridian,  as  96  to 
loo  ;  and  in  needles 'four  feet  long,  as  9667  to  10000  ; 
whereas  in  the  former,  the  entire  force  in  needles  a  foot 
long,  is  as  28  to  100;  and  in  thofe  four  feet  long,  as  2569 
to  10000.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  power  by  which  ho¬ 
rizontal  needles  are  governed  in  tliefe  parts  of  the  world 
is  but  one  quarter  of  the  power  by  which  the  dipping- 
needle  is  moved.  Hence,  alfo,  lince  the  horizontal  needle 
is  moved  only  by  a  part  of  the  power  which  moves  the 
dipping-needle  3  and  that  it  only  points  to  a  certain  place 
in  the  horizon,  becaufe  that  place  is  the  neareft  its  origi¬ 
nal  tendency  of  any  its  fituation  will  allow  it  to  tend  to; 
whenever  the  dipping-needle  ftands  exaftly  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  the  horizontal  needle  will  not  refpeft  one 
point  of  the  compafs  more  than  another,  but  will  wheel 
about  every  way  uncertainly. 

14..  The  time  of  ofciliation  and  vibration,  both  in  dip¬ 
ping  and  horizontal  needles  equally  good,  is  as  their  length 
direftly  ;  and  the  aft  ual  velocity  of  their  points  along  their 
arc*,  is  always  equal.  Hence  magnetic  needles  ar e,cateris 
paribus ,  ftill  better,  the  longer  they  are;  and  that  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  their  length. 

15.  The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  fuppofed  to  in¬ 
clude  within  it  a  vaft  fpherical  magnet,  concentrical  there¬ 
to,  having  its  own  poles,  meridians,  equator,  and  pa¬ 


rallels  ;  and  all  much  of  the  fame  general  nature  of  thofa 
with  fmall  terrelLz,  or  fpherical  loadftones,  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  curious  among  us. 

16.  The  power  of  a  good  terrdla,  or  fpherical  loadftone, 
as  it  affefls  a  needle  a  foot  long,  is  equal  to  the  magnetic 
power  of  that  internal  loadltone,  about  two  and  a  half,  or 
three,  diameters  of  fuch  loadltone.  From  which  confide- 
ration  the  quantity  of  magnetic  attraction  at  all  diftances 
from  the  internal  loadltone  for  needles  a  foot  long,  may 
be  determined  ;  and  from  the  fame  consideration  it  appears, 
that  the  diameter  of  this  internal  loadltone  is  about  1150 
miles.  To  which  we  add,  that,  in  regard  fir  Ifaac  New  ton 
has  demonftrated,  that  the  power  of  gravity  diminilhes 
within  the  earth,  and  is  lei's  there  than  at  its  furface,  nearly- 
in  the  proportion  of  its  greater  nearnels  to  the  centre,  the 
magnetic  power,  at  2900  miles  diftance  from  us,  and  nearly 
1060  from  the  earth’s  centre,  which  is  of  the  power  of 
gravity  here,  will  be  fomewhat  greater  titan  the  power  of 
gravity  there  5  which  limit  is  worthy  our  attention,  gra¬ 
vity  being  llronger  than  magnetifm  on  the  one  tide  of  it, 
and  weaker  on  the  other ;  we  mean  as  it  aft'efts  needles 
of  one  foot  diameter.  At  that  limit,  therefore,  at  leaft 
near  the  magnetic  poles,  iron  a  foot  long  ought  to  be  twice 
as  heavy,  and  fall  twice  as  faff,  as  any  other  natural  body, 
viz.  by  the  union  of  thofe  two  equal  powers, gravity  anti 
magnetifm;  and  of  confequence,  above  that  limit,  fuch 
an  iron  ought  to  be  lets  than  twice  as  heavy,  below  it  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  any  other  natural  body. 

17.  The  earth’s  internal  loadltone  is  not  fixed  to  our  up¬ 
per  parts,  but  is  moveable  with  refpeft  to  them,  and  actu¬ 
ally  revolves  on  the  earth’s  axis,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  long  period  of  time  ;  as  appears  from  the  conftant  va¬ 
riation  of  the  horizontal  needle,  as  well  as  the  regular  in- 
creafe  of  inclination  of  the  dipping-needle.  The  only 
way  to  render  this  motion,  i.  e.  the  variation,  pollible  and 
intelligible  (to  ufe  Dr.  Halley’s  words),  is  to  iuppofe  it  to 
turn  about  the  centre  of  a  globe,  having  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  fixed  and  immoveable  in  the  fame  common  centre  of 
the  earth.  This  moveable  internal  furface  muff  likewife  be 
loofe,and  detached  from  theexternal  part  of  theglobe,  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  thell,  and  the  other  the  nucleus  or  in¬ 
ner  globe,  included  within  it,  with  a  fluid  medium  between. 
Now,  from  the  variation’s  moving  weft  ward,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  forefaid  nucleus  has  not  preciiely  attained  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  velocity  with  the  exterior  parts  in  their  diurnal 
revolution  ;  but  fo  nearly  equals  it,  that  in  three  hundred 
and  fixty-five  revolutions  the  difference  is  lcarcely  fentible; 
and  muff  probably  have  arifen  from  hence,  that  the  im- 
pulle,  whereby  the  diurnal  motion  was  impreffed  on  the 
earth,  was  given  to  the  external  parts,  «id  thence  com¬ 
municated  to  the  internal. 

18.  The  internal  magnet  has  one  central  pole  north¬ 
ward,  in  the  nature  ot  the  poles  of  our  common  load¬ 
ftones  ;  but  its  fouthern  pole  appears  not  to  be  central, 
but  rather  circular,  and  that  at  a  great  diltance  from  the 
fouthern  pole  of  the  earth, 

19.  The  northern  magnetic  pole  is  now  fituate,  fays 
Mr.  YVhifton,  about  the  latitude  of  764 ;  i.  e.  135°  from 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  about  300  eaftward  from 
the  meridian  of  London. 

20.  The  fouthern  magnetic  circular  pole  has  its  centre, 
or  centre  pole,  nearly  in  the  parallel  ot  60  degrees  ;  and, 
in  a  meridian  pafling  along  the  ealt  coaft  of  Borneo,  abcvut 
117  degrees  eaftward  of  London.  Its  radius  is  alfo  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle  of  about  44  degrees. 

21.  The  refpeftive  motion  of  the  internal  magnet,  or 
the  velocity,  v.  g.  of  its  north  pole,  appears  to  be  27  de¬ 
grees  in  144  years,  i.  e.  upwards  of  one  degree  in  five 
years;  lo  that  it  makes  an  entire  revolution  in  1920  years. 

22.  The  variation  of  magnetic  needles  from  the  azimuth 
of  the  meridians  of  the  internal  magnet  is  derived  from 
the  difference  of  the  ftrength  of  the  leveral  parts  of  the 
internal  magnet’s  furface;  which  as  it  is  only  to  be 
known  by  experience,  that  variation  cannot  be  determined 
beforehand,  unlefs  where  there  are  good  accounts  hovj 
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much  it  had  formerly  been  ;  it  being  probable  that  it-re- 
turns  round,  and  will  be  the  fame  in  any  year  of  the  next 
revolution  of  the  internal  magnet  that  it  has  been  in  the 
like  year  of  any  former  revolution  ;  or  will  itlelf  have  a 
revolution  in  about  1920  years. 

23.  The  two  fixed  magnetic  poles  in  our  upper  earth, 
fir  It  introduced  by  Dr.  Halley,  as  neceffary  to  folve  the 
irregularity  of  the  variation  of  the  horizontal  needle  from 
the  meridians  of  the  moveable  internal  magnet,  feem  not 
to  have  any  juft  foundation  in  nature,  the  like  irregula¬ 
rities  being  found  in  the  common  terrellae,  or  fpherical 
loadftones,  and  being  belt  accounted  for  from  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  magnets,  which  are  found  to  have  parts  of 
different  degrees  of  purity,  ftrength,  and  perfection  ;  fo 
that,  where  the  parts  are  weaker  than  ordinary,  the  ft  ranger 
neighbouring  parts  prevail,  and  draw  the  needle  that  way  ; 
not  but  Dr.  Gilbert’s  notion  of  prominent  and  depreffed 
parts  on  magnets  may  be  allowed  to  contribute  f'omevvhat 
to  fuch  variations. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Whifton  ;  to  fome  of  whofe  laws,  as  here 
laid  down,  objections  have  been  made  ;  and  fome  difeo- 
veries  have  been  made  fince  his  time,  which  we  fiiall  have 
•Occafion  to  notice  as  we  proceed. 

PROPERTIES  of  NATURAL  MAGNETS. 

If  the  mineral  body  called  magnet  orloadfione  be  brought 
within  a  moderate  diftance  from  a  piece  of  iron  or  fteel, 
or  other  ferruginous  body,  fuch  as  a  fmall  key,  a  fewing- 
needle,  or  the  like,  the  ferruginous  body  will  approach 
the  magnet;  and,  if  no  obftacle  intervene,  will  come  in 
contaft  with  it,  and  the  two  bodies  will  adhere  together, 
fo  as  to  require  an  evident  force  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other. 

Again,  if  a  magnet  be  freely  balanced,  fo  that  it  be  left 
at  liberty  to  affume  any  direction,  as  if  it  be  fufpended  by 
a  thread,  or  made  to  float  on  the  furface  of  water  by  placing 
it  on  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood,  it  will  foon  fettle  itfelf  in 
one  particular  direction,  fo  as  to  turn  one  part  of  its  fur- 
face  towards  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
oppofite  part  of  courfe  towards  the  fouthern  point. 
Thefe  two  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  magnet  are  called  its 
north  and  Jouth  poles  ;  this  property  of  the  magnet,  of  af- 
furning  this  particular  direction,  is  called  its  polarity,  or 
its  diredive  power  ;  and,  when  a  magnet  is  placed  fo  as  to 
arrange  itfelf  in  fuch  a  direction,  it  is  faid  to  traverfe. 

The  direction  in  which  a  fufpended  magnet  finally  fet¬ 
tles  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and  it  is  different  in 
different  places,  and  at  different  times.  It  is  generally, 
however,  very  different  fix..'  the  real  meridian  line,  fo 
that  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  declines  a  lbtle  to  the 
ealt  or  weft,  and  the  fouth  pole  to  the  welt  or  eaft.  The 
difference  of  the  magnetic  from  the  altronomical  meridian, 
is  called  the  declination  or  variation  of  the  magnet ;  and  the 
declination  is  faid  to  be  ealt  or  weft,  according  as  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  verges  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  points. 

If  an  oblong  magnet  be  fufpended  on  a  pivot  by  its 
centre  of  gravity,  it  does  not  fettle  in  a  perfectly  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  but  one  of  its  poles  is  depreffed  below  the 
horizontal  line,  and  the  other  elevated  as  far  above  it, 
'making  an  angle  with  the  horizon  that  is  alfo  different  on 
different  parts  of  the  earth’s  furface.  This  deprefiion  of 
one  of  the  poles  is  called  the  dipping  of  the  magnet.  See 
Compass,  vol.  iv.  and  Dipping-needle,  vol.  v. 

It  two  magnets  that  are  each  freely  fufpended,  be  brought 
within  a  moderate  diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  the 
north  pole  of  the  one  is  oppofed  to  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
other,  they  will  attraCI  each  other;  and,  if  no  obftacle  in¬ 
tervene,  will  rufli  together;  but,  if  the  two  north  poles 
or  the  two  fouth  poles  be  mutually  oppofed,  the  magnets 
will  repel  each  other. 

Such  are  the  leading  properties  of  what  is  called  the  na¬ 
tural  magnet ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  as  we  (hall 
•fee  hereafter,  any  piece,  of  iron  or  fteel  may,  by  being 
rubbed  with  a  natural  magnet,  or  by  fome  other  procefles 


to  be  afterwards  explained,  be  made  to  acquire  the  fame' 
properties,  and  thus  in  every  ufeful  refpeCt  l'erve  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  natural  magnet.  Thefe  pieces  of  iron  or 
fteel  thus  magnetifed,  are  called  artificial  magnets ;  and, 
when  they  are  of  a  (lender  oblong  form,  they  are  termed 
magnetic  needles.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  polarity,  the  de¬ 
clination,  or  the  dipping,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  we  would 
be  underftood  as  alluding  to  thefe  (lender,  oblong,  artifi¬ 
cial  needles. 

A  ftraight  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  is 
called  its  axis,  and  a  line  drawn  tranfverfely  on  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  magnet,  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called  the 
equator. 

The  properties  of  natural  and  artificial  magnets  above 
enumerated,  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  fome  unknown 
force  or  power,  either  inherent  in  the  magnet,  or  imparted 
to  it  by  the  procefles  to  which  it  is  fubjeC'ted.  This  force  is 
called  magnetifm,  or  the  magnetic  power,  reftriCting  the  terra 
magnetifm  to  the  fcience  that  illuitrates  and  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena. 

The  mod;  important  property  of  the  magnet  is  its  po¬ 
larity,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  the  mariner  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  find  his  way  along  the  tracklefs  ocean,  where,  be¬ 
fore  the  difeovery  of  this  important  property,  he  had  no 
other  guide  but  the  (tars,  and  could  therefore  feldom  ven¬ 
ture  far  from  the  coaft;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  Com¬ 
pass,  vol.  iv.  It  is  by  this  property  too,  that  the  miner 
is  enabled  to  purfuea  direCt  courfe  through  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  or  the  traveller  direCt  his  fteps  through  immenfe 
forefts,  or  over  Tandy  deferts.  The  ufes  of  the  magnet  are 
therefore  obvious  and  important,  and  the  fcience  which 
places  thefe  ufes  in  the  beff  point  of  view;  and  thus  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  turn  them  to  the  greateft  advantage,  is  well  de- 
ferving  our  attention.  Many  of  the  faCts  to  be  related 
under  this  article  are  highly  curious,  and  form  a  pleafing 
addition  to  thofe  fcientific  amufements  which  are  fo  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  beginners  in  the  ftudy 
of  experimental  philofophy. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  his  Account  of  the  Embaffy 
to  China,  has  given  a  curious  figure  of  the  Chinefe  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  has  a  temple  at  Ta-coo,  where  he  is  worfhipped 
under  the  appellation  of  Toong-hai-vaung,  or  king  of  the 
Eaftern  Sea.  The  reprefentation  is  emblematic^  of  the 
element  over  which  he  is  confidered  as  prefiding.  He  (its 
upon  the  waves  with  firmnefs,  eafe,  and  dignity;  and, 
though  he  brandifties  no  trident,  “  to  call  up  monfters 
from  the  vafty  deep,”  yet  he  feems  to  be  confcious  of  fe- 
curity  by  the  poffellion  of  a  magnet  in  one  hand,  while  the 
dolphin,  which  he  holds  in  the  other,  denotes  his  power 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  His  beard  flowing  in 
all  directions,  and  his  agitated  locks,  feem  intended  for 
a  perfonification  of  that  troubled  element.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  thedivinity’s  reliance  upon  a  magnet,  isa  fufticient 
indication  how  intimately  the  knowledge  of  its  properties 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  mythological  doctrines  of 
the  Chinefe;  as  well  as  at  what  an  early  period  that  know¬ 
ledge  muft  have  been  applied  to  navigation.  They  who 
fuppofe,  indeed,  from  various allulions  in  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  from  a  confideration  of  the  facility  with  which 
pieces  of  iron  placed  in -particular  pofitions  acquire  mag¬ 
netic  qualities,  that  thefe  were  known  in  Europe  alfo  in 
very  remote  ages,  conjecture  that  the  trident. itfelf  in  the 
hand  of  Neptune  is  leis  a  magic  wand,  than  an  emblem  of 
that  unerring  guidance  which  the  magnet  is  capable  of 
fupplying.  We  thought  this  reprefentation  fo  curious, 
that  we  have  copied  it  in  the  centre  of  the  annexed  Plate, 
as  a  frontifpiece  to  this  article. 

The  direction  of  the  (luppofed)  magnetic  effluvia,  in 
palling  out  of  the  (lone,,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  fight  in 
the  following  manner.  Let  AB,  CD,  fig.  2.  be  the  poles 
of  the  magnet;  about  every  fide  gently  ltrew  fome  iron 
or  fteel  filings  on  a  (beet  of  white  paper  ;  thefe  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  will  be  affeCted  by  the  effluvia  of  the  Itone,  and  fo 
difpofed  as  to  (how  the  courfe  and  direction  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  particles  in  every  part.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  each 
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.pole,  between  A  B  and  D  C,  it  appears  to  go  nearly  fl  raight 
on  ;  towards  the  Tides  it  proceeds  in  lines  more  and  more 
curved,  till  at  lad  the  curve  lines  from  both  poles  exaftly 
meeting  and  coinciding  form  numberlefs  curves  on  each  fide, 
nearly  of  a  circular  figure,  as  reprefented  in  the  diagram. 

A  fmall  artificial  magnet  may  be  ufed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  inftead  of  the  real  magnet,  with  a  fimilar  effeft.  If 
the  table  on  which  the  paper  refts  receives  a  few  gentle 
knocks,  fo  as  to  (hake  the  filings  a  little,  they  will  the 
more  readily  difpofe  theinfelves  round  the  magnetic  bar  ; 
otherwife,  the  aftion  of  the  magnet  will  not  have  power 
fufficient  to  difpofe  properly  thole  particles  which  lie  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  This  phenomenon,  which  has  been 
obferved  from  time  immemorial,  has  led  various  perfons 
to  believe,  that  a  certain  fluid  circulates  from  one  of  the 
poles  of  every  magnet  to  the  other,  in  confequence  of 
which  the  iron  or  fteel  filings  are  thus  arranged  round  the 
magnet.  A  little  confederation  will  evince  the  abfurdity 
of  this  fuppofed  circulation  ;  becaufe,  if  the  fluid,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  it  may  be,  did  really  circulate  from  one  pole 
to  the  other,  and  had  any  aftion  on  the  filings,  thefe  would 
be  all  driven  toward  that  pole  to  which  the  moving  fluid 
direfted  its  courfe.  The  true  caufe  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  filings  is,  their  becoming  actually  magnetic,  and 
their  two  extremities  being  pofleffed  of  different  polarities. 

Suppofe,  firlt,  that  only  one  oblong  particle  of  iron  be 
affixed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  magnet, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  on  the 
poles  this  particle  of  iron,  A  B,  fig.  3,  would  Hand  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  furface,  becaufe  its  farther  extremity  B, 
having  the  fame  polarity  as  the  extremity  C  of  the  magnet, 
is  equally  repelled  by  it  on  every  fide,  and  is  far  from  the 
influence  of  the  other  extremity  D;  on  the  Tides  near  to 
the  poles  the  faid  particle  will  hand  inclined,  becaufe  the 
fartheft  pole  of  the  magnet  begins  now  to  aft  upon  it  ; 
and  on  the  middle  of  the  magnet  the  wire  will  lie  quite 
ciofe  to  it,  or,  if  it  be  kept  at  fome  diftance,  will  lie  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  magnet,  becaufe  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet, 
being  equidiftant  from  the  extremities  of  the  iron  parti¬ 
cle,  have  an  equal  aftion  upon  it.  Now,  when  there  are 
many  particles  of  iron,  viz.  the  filings,  near  the  magnet, 
Ihofe  particles  which  touch  its  furface  are  rendered  mag¬ 
netic,  confequently  they  attract  other  particles  ;  and  thefe, 
being  made  alfo  magnetic,  attraft  others,  and  fo  on  ;  form¬ 
ing  firings  of  fmall  magnets,  which  gradually  decreafe  in 
power  as  they  recede  from  the  magnet.  As  each  of  thefe 
particles  has  two  magnetic  poles,  by  a  little  confideration 
it  will  appear,  that  the  fartheft  ends  of  thofe  firings  or 
lines  which  proceed  from  the  parts  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  for  inftance,  the  north,  are  likewife 
pofleffed  of  the  north  polarity,  and  the  fartheft  extremi¬ 
ties  of  thofe  firings  which  proceed  from  the  pacts  adjacent 
to  the  fouth  pole  of  the  magnet,  are  pofleffed  of  the  fouth 
polarity  ;  hence,  when  they  come  fufficiently  near,  they 
attraft  the  extremities  of  the  former  firings,  and  confe¬ 
quently  form  the  curves  delineated  on  the  figure. 

Another  familiar  method  of  fnowing  the  aftion  of  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  is  the  following :  Take  two  femicir- 
cular  magnets,  and  dip  their  extremities  into  iron-filings. 
The  filings  will  of  courfe  adhere  to  the  extremities  of  the 
magnets,  and  will  appear  as  if  radiating  from  them.  Now, 
prefent  the  two  magnets  with  their  adhering  filings  to 
each  other,  fo  that  the  north  and  fouth  pole  of  the  one 
is  oppofite  to  the  contrary  poles  of  the  other,  and  the  iron- 
filings  at  their  extremities  will  approach  each  other,  and 
coalefce,  as  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  But,  if  you  prefent  them 
to  each  other  fo  that  their  correfponding  poles  may  be 
mutually  oppofed,  the  filings  at  their  extremities  will  dart 
back,  and  leave  a  vacancy  between  the  oppofed  poles  of 
the  magnets,  fomevvhat  like  what  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5. 

When  a  common  magnet  that  is  freely  l'ufpended,  has 
only  two  poles,  it  will  place  itfelf  very  readily  in  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian,  or  in  that  place  in  which  other  good  mag¬ 
nets  are  wont  to  place  themfelves;  but,  when  it  has  more 
than  two  poles,  it  may  happen  that  thefe  poles  are  fo  fitu- 
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ated,  as  that  the  magnet  will  not  traverfe ;  that  is,  it  will 
have  no  direftive  power,  and  yet  it  will  attraft,  repel,  See, 
Ifwo  circumftances  deferve  to  be  noticed  with  refpeft  to 
magnets  that  have  more  than  tw  o  poles.  One  is,  that  the 
parts  adjacent  to  one  pole  are  pofleffed  of  a  contrary  po¬ 
larity  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  the  number  of  poles  of  one 
denomination  in  a  magnet  is  either  equal  to,  or  differs 
from,  the  number  of  poles  of  the  other  denomination  l>v 
one;  thus,  if  the  magnet  has  four  fouth  poles,  then  it  will 
have  either  four,  three,  or  five,  north  poies.  It  is  obferved, 
that  good  magnets  of  an  uniform  texture  and  proper  form 
have  only  t  wo  poles,  an-d  they  lie  in  oppofite  parts  of  their 
furfaces,  fo  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other 
paffes  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet.  The  polarity  of 
a  magnet,  however,  mull  not  be  underfiood  to  refi'de  only 
in  two  points  of  it;  for,  iu  reality,  it  is  the  half,  or  a 
great  part,  of  the  magnet  that  is  poffefled  of  one  polarity, 
i.  e.  has  the  property  of  repelling  the  contrary  pole  of 
another  magnet ;  and  the  re  it  of  the  magnet  is  pofleffed 
of  the  other  polarity  ;  the  poles  being,  "therefore,  thofe 
points  in  which  that  power  is  the  ftrongeff. 

If  two  magnets  be  fphericnl,  one  will  turn  or  conform 
itfelf  to  the  other,  fo  as  either  of  them  would  do  to  the 
earth ;  and,  after  they  have  fo  conformed  or  turned  them¬ 
felves,  they  will  endeavour  to  approach  or  join  each  other; 
but,  if  placed  in  a  contrary  poiition,  they  will  avoid  each 
other.  This  property  may  be  illuftrated  by  placing  two 
magnets  on  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  formed  in  the  fhape  of 
boats, and  fwimming freely  on  flagnated  water,  undifturbed 
by  wind,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  be  within  the  fphere 
of  each  other’s  aftivity  ;  both  the  boats  will  fwim  towards 
each  other  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  meet  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  diftance  between  them,  provided  that 
the  boats  and  magnets  were  exaftly  of  the  fame  weight 
and  bulk  ;  but  if  either  boat  be  turned,  fo  that  its  mag¬ 
net  may  prefent  a  contrary  end  to  that  by  which  it  was 
attracted  by  the  other  magnet,  they  will  both  recede  from 
each  other  with  an  equal  velocity.  The  fame  phenome¬ 
non  may  likewife  beCxhibited  by  fufpending  a  magnet,  C, 
from  the  end  B  of  a  balance,  fig.  6.  and,  forming  an  equi¬ 
librium  with  a  weight  in  the  fcale  A,  place  another  mag¬ 
net,  D,  under  C,  and  C  will  be  found  to  rufh  towards  D, 
and  to  lift  the  weight  in  the  fcale  A  ;  but,  if  the  oppofite 
end  of  D  be  prefented  to  C,  C  will  be  repelled  by  it, 
afcend,  and  the  fcale  A  will  defeend  ;  if  D  be  placed 
above  C,  as  in  E,  the  eftefts  will  be  juft  the  contrary. 

M.  Mulchenbroeck  found  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  two  magnets  attraft  one  another  with  different  forces 
at  different  diftances  ;  that  they  aft  moft  ftrongiy  in  mu¬ 
tual  contaft,  in  which  cafe  their  force  has  been  equal  to 
the  weight  of  340  grains,  bur  at  the  diftance  of  twelve 
inches  equal  only  to  23  grains;  nevertheless,  they  ob- 
ferve  no  regular  proportion  in  their  decreafe,  but  the  ratio 
is  lefs  than  the  inverfe  of  their  diftances;  and  different  in 
different  magnets  and  at  different  times.  There  are  fome 
whbfe  fphere  of  aftivity  reaches  even  to  fourteen  feet,  and 
others  in  which  it  is  not  fenlible  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
or  nine  inches.  He  has  alfo  found,  that  the  fphere  of  re- 
pulfion  varies  in  different  magnets,  and  at  different  dif¬ 
tances;  and  that  the  repulfive  force  is  much  lefs  than  that 
of  attraftion;  the  latter  in  contaft  being  equal  to  340 
grains,  whereas  the  former  is  equal  only  to  44  grains.  It 
appears  alfo  from  another  experiment  of  the  fame  author, 
that  the  repelling  forces  of  both  poles  of  the  fame  magnet 
are  very  confiderable  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  lines,  beino- 
equal  to  30  grains,  that  they  increafe  to  the  diftance  only 
of  feven  lines,  where  they  are  equal  to  36  ;  nut  that 
in  immediate  contaft  they  are  equal  only  to  13  grains. 
Mr.  Michel],  however,  differs  much  in  his  deductions  from 
thofe  above-mentioned  ;  he  maintains,  that  each  pole  afts, 
attrafts,  or  repels,  exaftly  equally,  at  equal  diftances,  in 
every  direction  ;  and  that  the  rnagneticai  attraftion  and 
repulfion  are  exactly  equal  to  each  other.  He  adds,  that 
the  miftake  of  thofe  who  think  otherwife,  arofe  from  theic 
not  attending  to  the  different  degrees  of  ftrength  which 
Q  £  maguey-  > 
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magnets  have  in  different  circunjftances ;  for  two  magnets 
that  are  placed  with  their  attracting  poles  towards  each 
other,  will  have  their  power,  by  that  means,  increafed  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  their  repelling  poles  be  placed  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  their  power  will  thereby  be  diminifhed  ; 
and  this  increafe  or  diminution  of  power  will  be  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  as  the  magnets  are  nearer 
to,  or  farther  from,  each  other;  whence,  in  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  on  this  fnbjefl,  the  attraction  and  repulfion 
come  perpetually  nearer  to  an  equality,  the  greater  the 
diftance  of  the  two  magnets  is  with  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  made,  and  vice  verfd.  And  fo  great  is  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  magnets  on  each  other,  that,  when  the  repellent 
poles  of  a  large  magnet  and  a  fmall  one  are  brought  into 
contaCf,  the  fmall  one  (hall  fometimes  have  its  repeilency 
changed  into  attraction.  Mr.  Michell  alfo  infers  from 
other  experiments,  that  the  attraction  and  repulfion  of 
magnets  decreafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  diltances  from  the 
refpeCtive  poles  increafe.  The  differences  of  opinion  in 
this  refpect  are  af’cribed  by  him  to  the  want  of  making 
proper  allowances  for  that  property  of  magnets,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  attraCf  or  repel  equally  at  equal 
diftances,  together  with  the  increafe  and  diminution  of 
power  in  the  magnets  with  which  the  experiments  were 
tried. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  magnetic  attraClioa  to  de¬ 
creafe  nearly  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  diftance.  Dr. 
Hellliam  found  it  to  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
inverfely,  which  ratio  agrees  with  that  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Michell.  Mufchenbroeck  thought  he  obferved,  that 
its  attractive  force  decreafed  in  the  quadruple  ratio,  or 
as  the  4th  powers  of  the  diftances.  Thus,  if  at  a  line 
diftance  a  particle  of  iron  is  attracted  with  a  force  equal 
to  1,  at  2  lines  diftance  that  force  will  be  16  times  lefs; 
at  three  lines,  81  times  lefs;  at  4  lines,  256  times  lefs; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  This  aCtion  perhaps  decreafes  ftill 
more  rapidly ;  for,  in  a  fliip  of  war  laden  with  large  iron 
cannon,  it  is  not  obferved  that  they  have  a  fenfible  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  compafs.  In  our  opinion,  however,  it  would 
be  prudent  to  remove  them  to  as  great  a  diftance  as  pof- 
fible. 

A  magnet  attraCfs  another  magnet  with  lefs  force  than 
a  piece  of  iron  :  this  has  been  confirmed  by  many  other 
experiments.  But  the  attraction  between  two  magnets 
begins  from  a  greater  diftance  than  between  the  magnet 
and  iron.  The  attraction  between  a  given  magnet  and  a 
piece  of  iron  is  lubjeCt  to  a  variation  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  fhape  of  the  iron  ;  there  being  a  limit,  in  the 
weight  and  fhape  of  the  iron,  in  which  the  magnet  will  at¬ 
tract:  it  more  forcibly  than  either  a  greater  or  a  fmaller 
one  ;  but  this  moft  advantageous  weight  and  extenfion  of 
the  piece  of  iron  can  only  be  determined  by  aCfoal  expe¬ 
riment,  it  being  various  according  to  the  various  nature, 
ftrength,  and  fhape,  of  the  magnet,  as  well  as  of  the  iron. 

Magnetic  attraction  takes  place  between  the  magnet  and 
fitch  ferruginous  bodies  as  were  not  magnetic  before,  or 
between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  magnets  ;  but,  when 
two  magnets  are  placed  with  their  poles  of  the  fame  name 
toward  each  other,  then,  inftead  of  attracting,  they  repel 
each  other.  However,  it  often  happens,  that  though  the 
north  pole  of  one  magnet  be  placed  near  the  north  pole 
of  another  magnet,  or  the  fouth  pole  of  the  one  be  placed 
near  the  fouth  pole  of  the  other,  yet  they  attract  each 
other;  and  fometimes  they  fliow  no  attraction  nor  repui- 
iion.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction,  it 
is  neceffary  to  mention  firft  another  phenomenon,  which 
takes  place  whenever  a  piece  of  ferruginous  fubftance  is 
brought  near  a  magnet;  and  which  indeed  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of,  and  ferves  to  explain,  a  great  many  other  appear¬ 
ances,  ctherwife  unintelligible,  in  the  fcience  of  magne- 
tifm.  The  phenomenon,  in  fliort,  is  this :  When  a  piece 
of  iron,  or  any  other  fubftance  that  contains  iron,  is 
brought  within  a  certain  diftance  of  a  magnet,  it  becomes 
itfelf  a  magnet,  having  the  poles,  the  attractive  power, 
and  in  Ihort  every  property,  of  a  real  magnet.  That  part 


of  it  which  is  neareft  to  the  magnet  acquires  a  contrary 
polarity ;  thus,  if  an  oblong  piece  of  iron,  A  B,  be  brought 
within  a  proper  diftance  of  a  magnet,  fo  that  the  extre¬ 
mity  A  of  the  iron  may  be  oppolite  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  then  this  fame  extremity  A  will  become  a  fouth. 
pole,  and  the  other  extremity  B  will  become  a  north  pole, 
The  magnetifm  acquired  by  being  placed  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  or  the  fph'ere  of  activity  of  a  magnet,  in  foft  iron 
lafts  only  whilft  the  iron  continues  in  that  fituation,  and, 
when  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  magnet,  its  roa^- 
netifni  vanifhes  immediately;  but  with  hard  iron,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  fteel,  the  cafe  is  quite  different;  for  the 
harder  the  iron  or  the  fteel  is,  the  more  permanent  is  the 
magnetifm  which  it  acquires  from  the  influence  of  a  mag¬ 
net  ;  but  it  will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  difficult  to  ren¬ 
der  it  magnetic.  If,  for  inftance,  a  foft  piece  of  iron  and 
a  piece  of  hard  fteel,  both  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize,  be 
brought  within  the  influence  of  a  magnet  at  the  fame  dif¬ 
tance,  it  will  be  found  that  the  iron  will  appear  much  more 
magnetic  than  the  fteel ;  but,  if  the  magnet  be  removed, 
the  foft  iron  will  inftantly  lofe  its  magnetifm,  whereas  the 
hard  fteel  will  preferve  it  for  a  long  time. 

From  thefe  obfervations  two  confequences  are  evidently 
deduced,  viz.  firft,  that  there  is  no  magnetic  attraction 
but  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two  magnets  ;  for  the 
iron,  or  other  ferruginous  body,  that  is  prefented  to  the 
magnet,  muft  become  itfelf  a  magnet  before  it  be  at¬ 
tracted  ;  and  fecondly,  it  appears  why  a  magnet  muft  at¬ 
tract  a  piece  of  foft  iron  more  forcibly  than  hard  iron, 
and  much  more  than  hard  fteel,  viz.  becaufe  the  hard 
iron,  and  more  efpecially  the  hard  fteel,  does  not  become 
fo  ftrongly  magnetical  as  foft  iron,  when  prefented  to  a 
magnet. 

The  law  of  repulfion,  being  always  exerted  between 
magnetic  poles  of  the  fame  name,  nearly  as  ftrong  as  the 
attraction  between  thofe  of  different  name,  remains  cer¬ 
tain  and  immutable;  but  it  often  happens,  that  one  of  the 
magnets,  being  more  powerful  than  the  other,  will  change 
the  pole  of  that  other  magnet,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
gives  magnetifm  to  any  other  piece  of  iron  which  is  ex- 
pofed  to  its  influence,  and  then  an  attraction  will  take 
place  apparently  between  magnetic  poles  of  the  fame 
names  ;  though  in  faCt  it  is  an  attraction  between  poles 
of  different  names,  becaufe  one  of  them  has  been  aCtua’lly 
changed.  Thus,  fuppofe  that  a  powerful  magnet  be 
placed  with  its  north  pole  very  near  the  north  pole  of  a 
weak  magnet;  it  will  be  found,  that  inftead  of  repelling 
they  will  attraCf  each  other,  becaufe  that  part  of  the  weak 
magnet,  which  before  was  a  north  pole,  has  been  changed 
into  a  fouth  pole  by  the  aCfion  of  the  Itrong  magnet. 

As  thofe  bodies  which  are  poffeffed  of  any  magnetifm 
cannot  be  very  readily  affeCfed  by  the  influence  of  another 
magnet,  for  the  very  fame  caufe  which  renders  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  retaining  any  magnetifm  at  all,  namely,  thehard- 
nefs  ;  and  as  the  power  of  a  magnet  diminilhes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diftances  from  its  furface ;  it  follows,  that, 
when  the  north  or  fouth  pole  of  a  weak  magnet  is  from  a 
confiderable  diftance  gradually  brought  near  the  like  pole 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  the  pole  of  the  weak  magnet  can¬ 
not  be  changed  very  eafily  5  hence,  beyond  a  certain  dif¬ 
tance,  viz.  before  the  faid  pole  be  changed,  the  two  mag¬ 
nets  muft  exert  a  repulfion  againft  each  other;  but,  when 
the  fmall  magnet  has  been  brought  fo  near  the  powerful 
one  as  that  its  pole  may  begin  to  be  changed,  then  nei¬ 
ther  an  attraction  nor  a  repulfion  will  take  place;  and, 
when  the  two  magnets  are  approached  nearer  than  that 
limit,  then,  the  pole  of  the  weak  one  being  changed,  an 
attraction  will  enfue. 

After  thefe  obfervations,  the  ingenious  reader  may  ea¬ 
fily  imagine  that  the  decreafe  of  repulfion  between  homo-, 
geneous  magnetic  poles  muft  be  at  leaft  as  much,  if  nos 
more,  irregular  than  the  decreafe  of  the  attraction  at  dif¬ 
ferent  diftances.  It  is  likevvife  evident,  that  many  objeCts 
mult  be  had  in  view,  in  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  law 
of  that  decreafe. 
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If  a  magnet  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  paffiug  through  its  two  poles  A  and  B,  fig.  7,  there 
will  be  formed  by  the  feCtion  two  new  poles,  fuch  as  F 
and  E  ;  fo  that,  if  A  be  the  fouth  pole  of  the  whole  ftone, 
E  will  be  a  north  pole,  and  F  a  fouth  pole.  By  this  bi- 
feCtion,  therefore,  *he  north  fide  of  the  ltone  will  acquire 
a  fouth  pole,  and  the  foqth  fide  a  north  pole. 

A  magnet,  however  good  it  may  be,  unlefs  it  be  very 
large,  will  fcarcely  fupport  a  few  pounds  of  iron  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  weight  which  a  magnet  can  carry  is  al¬ 
ways  much«below  its  own  weight.  Biit  means  have  been 
found  out,  by  employing  what  is  called  arming ,  to  make 
it  produce  a  much  more  conliderable  effect.  We  (hall 
therefore  defcribe  the  method  of  arming  a  magnet.  Firft 
give  the  magnet  a  figure  nearly  regular,  and  fquare  its 
tides  where  the  two  poles  are  fituated,  lo  that  thefe  ttvo 
fides  may  form  two  parallel  planes.  Then  make,  of  foft 
iron,  for  iieel  is  not  fo  good,  two  pieces,  fuch  as  fig.  8, 
the  long  and  fiat  lid e  of  which  may  be  of  the  fame  length 
and  breadth  as  the  faces  of  the  magnet  where  the  poles 
are  fituated.  The  proper  thicknefs  however  of  this  fide, 
as  well  as  the  projection  of  the  foot,  and  its  thicknefs, 
can  be  found  only  by  repeated  trials.  Thefe  two  pieces 
mult  embrace  the  magnet  on  the  two  faces  where  the 
poles  are  fituated,  the  feet  palling  below  as  if  to  fupport 
it;  and  they  mult  be  fattened  in  that  fituation  by  tranf- 
verfe  bands  of  copper,  furrounding  the  magnet,  and  com- 
prefiing  the  long  branches  of  thefe  pieces  againlt  the  faces 
eft'  the  poles.  Then  provide  a  piece  of  foft  iron,  of  the 
form  feen  at  fig.  9,  a  little  longer  than  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  bands  of  iron  applied  to  the  poles  of  the  mag¬ 
net,  and  in  thicknefs  fomew-hat  more  than  the  flat  faces 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  feet  of  the  arming.  In  regard 
to  the  height,  it  mull:  be  regulated  by  what  may  appear 
molt  convenient.  Pierce  a  hole  in  it  towards  the  middle, 
to  receive  a  hook  for  the  purpofe  of  fufpending  from  it 
the  weight  to  be  fupported  by  the  magnet.  Fig.  10  re- 
prefents  an  armed  magnet,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole  arrangement,  without  any  farther 
explanation.  A  magnet  armed  in  this  manner  will  fup¬ 
port  a  much  greater  weight,  than  one  not  armed.  A 
Hone,  for  example,  of  two  or  three,  ounces,  will  by  thefe 
means  fupport  fifty  or  fixty  ounces  of  iron  5  that  is,  twenty 
or  thirty  times  its  own  weight. 

It  has  alio  been  obferved,  that,  amongft  the  natural 
magnets,  the  fmalleft  generally  poflefs  a  greater  attractive 
power,  in  proportion  to  their  fize,  than  thofe  which  are 
larger.  There  have  been  often  feen  natural  magnets  not 
exceeding  the  weight  of  20  or  30  grains,  which  could  lift 
a  piece  of  iron  that  weighed  40  or  50  times  more  than 
themfelves.  Mention  is  made  of  a  (mail  magnet  worn  in 
a  ring,  which  weighed  about  three  grains,  and  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  up  746  grains,  or  nearly  250  times  its  own 
weight.  But  magnets  of  above  two  pounds  weight  fel- 
dom  lift  up  ten  times  their  own  weight  of  iron.  Le- 
mery  fays  he  faw  a  magnet  of  the  fize  of  a  moderate  ap¬ 
ple,  which  fupported  22  pounds.  One  has  been  feen, 
of  11  ounces,  which  could  fupport  28  pounds.  The  fum 
of  200I.  fterling  was  alked  for  it.  But  the  largeft  magnet 
we  have  read  of  was  a  prefent  from  the  emperor  of  China 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  John  V.  Its  volume  is  very 
nearly  265  cubic  inches,  its  weight  38  pounds  j\  ounces, 
and  it  fultained,  on  the  21ft  of  February,  1781,  the  weight 
of  202  pounds  7  ounces. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  natural  magnet,  cut  off  from 
a  larger  loadftone,  will  itfelf  be  capable  of  lifting  a  greater 
weight  of  iron  than  the  original  large  loadilone  from  which 
it  was  cut  off.  This  muft  be  imputed  to  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  large  loadftone;  for,  fuppofe  that  one  part 
of  it  contains  a  good  quantity  of  pure  metal  ftrongly  mag¬ 
netic  al,  the  reft  of  it  being  impure  or  mixed  with  other 
fubftances,  it  is  plain  that  the  impure  part  can  only  ob- 
ftruCt  the  aCtiou  of  the  purer  part;  hence  this  latter,  being 
Separated  from  the  reft,  multaCt  more  powerfully  than  the 
whole  together  did. 
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The  force  of  a  magnet  may  be  varioufly  increafed  or 
leflened  by  the  various  application  of  iron,  or  another 
magnet,  to  it.  Thus,  the  holding  of  a  piece  of  iron  of 
iome  magnitude  to  one  pole  of  a  magnet,  increafes  the 
attraction  of  the  other  pole,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  lift  a 
greater  weight.  Alfo,  the  attractive  power  of  a  magnet 
may  be  increafed  considerably  by  gradually  adding  more 
and  more  weight  to  it;  fcrr  by  this  means  it  will  be  found 
that  the  magnet  will  keep  fufpended  on  one  day  a  little 
more  weight  than  it  did  the  preceding  day;  which  addi¬ 
tional  weight  being  added  to  it  on  the  following  day,  or 
fome  .time  after,  it  will  be  found  that  the  magnet  can 
keep  fufpended  a  weight  ftill  greater,  and  fo  on  as  far  as 
a  certain  limit.  On  the  contrary,  by  an  improper  fitua¬ 
tion,  or  by  putting  a  very  final!  weight  of  iron  to  it,  the 
magnet  may  gradually  lole  much  of  its  ftrength.  Heat 
weakens  the  power  of  a  magnet;  and  a  white  heat  de¬ 
stroys  it  entirely,  or  at  lead  in  a  great  meafure.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  from  this  caufe  alone,  befides  others  which 
tnay  concur,  the  power  of  a  magnet  muft  be  continually 
varying. 

A  ftrong  magnet  at  the  lead  diftance  from  a  fmaller,  or 
a  weaker,  cannot  draw  to  it  a  piece  of  iron  adhering  actu¬ 
ally  to  fuch  weaker  ftone;  bur,  if  it  come  to  touch  it,  it 
can  draw  it  from  the  other:  but  a  weaker  magnet,  or  even 
a  little  piece  of  iron,  can  draw  away  or  feparate  a  piece  of 
iron  contiguous  to  a  greater  or  ftronger  loadftone. 

In  thefe  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as  various  authors 
have  laid,  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  generally  has  an 
attractive  power  fomewhat  ftronger  than  the  fouth  pole:- 
but  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  earth,  the  fouth  pole  of 
the  magnet  is  faid  to  pofiefs  the  greateft  attractive  power. 
See  the  article  Compass,  vol.  iv.  p.  889.  It  is  proper  alfo 
to  remark,  that,  though  we  call  that  pole  of  a  magnet 
which  inclines  towards  the  earth  in  the  northern  latitude 
a  north,  pole,  it  is  properly  fpeaking  a  fouth  pole;  for,  as  we 
muft  call  that  pole  of  the  great  interior  magnet  the  north 
pole  which  is  in  the  north,  and  as  this  pole  produces  the 
contrary  polarity  in  the  proximate  end  of  a  needle,  that 
end  muft  be  pofiefled  of fouth  polarity. 

Neither  the  attraction  nor  the  repulfion  of  magnetifm  is 
fenfibly  affeCted  by  the  interpofition  of  bodies  of  any  forr, 
except  iron  or  ferruginous  bodies  in  general.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  that  when  a  magnet  is  placed  at  an  inch  diftance 
from  a  piece  of  iron,  there  is  required  an  ounce  of  force 
to  remove  it ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  fuppofe  that 
the  attraction  towards  each  other  is  equal  to  one  ounce, 3 
it  will  be  found  that  the  fame  degree  of  attraction  remains 
conltantly  unaltered,  viz.  always  equal  to  one  ounce, 
though  a  plate  of  other  metal,  or  of  glafs,  or  paper,  or 
other  body,  be  interpofed  between  the  magnet  and  the 
iron  ;  or  though  they  be  inclofed  in  feparate  boxes  of  glafs 
or  other  matter.  Neither  the  abfence  nor  prefence  of  air 
has  any  effect  upon  them.  In  Ihort,  no  other  fubftance 
befides  iron,  or  thofe  bodies  which  contain  that  metal  in 
any  of  its  metallic  ftates,  does  fenfibly  aft'eCt  the  attraction 
or  repulfion  of  magnetifm.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Boyle 
found  this  true  in  glafies  fealed  hermetically  ;  and  glafs  is 
a  body  as  impervious  as  molt  are  to  any  effluvia.  The 
magnetic  virtue  is  fenfibly  continued  through  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  feveral  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of  iron,  as 
keys,  &c.  It  pervades  the  pores  «ff„the  hardelt  bodies; 
and  equally  attracts  the  iron  in  vacuo  as  in  open  air. 

It  is  by  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet  that  we 
ufually  afeertain  whether  any  fubftance  be  magnetic.  If 
the  body  contain  any  confiderable  quantity  of  iron  in  its 
compofition,  its  magnetifm  is  eafily  afeertained,  by  au- 
proaching  it  with  the  pole  of  a  pretty  ftrong  magnetic 
bar.  The  ores  of  iron  are  attracted  more  or  ltfs  readily, 
according  as  they  contain  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  quantity 
of  metal,  and  as  that  metal  is  in  a  more  or  lefs  perfect 
metallic  ftate.  By  the  aCtion  of  fire,  iron  ores  are  gene 
rally  put  into  a  ftate  of  being  much  more  readily  attracted. 
Dr.  Morighim,  of  Gotha,  has  afeertained,  by  repeated 
experiments,  thatnon-niagn§tifed  needles,  \vheu  they  have 
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been  expofed  to  the  violet-coloured  rays  of  the  fun,  have 
Cxa&ly  the  fame  force  of  polar  attraction  as  nj#ignetifed 
needles.  The  fcales  which  are  feparated  from  the  furface 
of  red-hot  iron  when  hammered,  and  the  particles  of  burnt 
Heel  that  are  produced  from  the  collifion  of  a  flint  and 
lteel,  are  attracted  by  the  magnet  nearly  as  well  as  pieces 
of  good  iron  that  equal  them  in  bulk.  The  black  calx 
of  iron  is  attracted  very  weakly.  The  red  calx,  or  rult, 
•whether  it  be  produced  by  the  action  of  acids,  of  Are,  or 
by  expofure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  af-traCted  very  little  ; 
but  it  never  becomes  quite  infenfible  of  the  magnet’s  ac¬ 
tion,  though  it  be  repeatedly  wathed  and  purified.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  a  quantity  of  iron  is  attracted  with  the 
leaft  force  when  reduced  into  the  fmalleft  bits,  or  fineft 
powder.  The  ores  of  other  metals  are  generally,  though 
weakly,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  thus  indicating  that 
they  contain  fome  iron  :  fuels  are  the  ores  of  lead,  of  tin, 
and  of  copper.  Native  cinnabar  is  likewife  attracted;  but 
the  factitious  cinnabar  is  not.  Of  the  pure  metals,  zinc, 
•bifmnth,  and  particularly  cobalt,  as  well  as  their  ores, 
are  alrnott  always  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Antimony, 
unit fs  it  be  firit  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  is  not  attracted. 
Arfenia  is  not  attraCl  -d  at  all.  A  certain  fort  of  bifmuth 
poflefles  a  lingular  property  of  being  repelled  on  every 
fide  by  the  magnet.  The  other  minerals,  befides  the  me¬ 
tallic,  are  almott  all  attracted  by  the  magnet,  at  leaft:  after 
having  been  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  fire.  Of  the  pure 
earths,  the  calcareous  is  leaft,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  iili- 
ceous  the  molt  frequently,  attracted. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  heavy,  fliining,  opaque, 
black,  or  dark  chocolate-coloured,  fand,  molt  of  which,  if 
not  all,  are  iron  ores,  which  are  fufceptible  of  magnetii'm. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  dark-brown  fand  in  emery  ;  we  may 
alfo  refer  to  this  clafs  molt  brafs,  and  feveral  other  metals, 
and  bricks  that  have  been  much  burnt  in  the  fire.  The 
lnagnetilm  of  thefe  is  probably  owing  to  a  fmall  quantity 
of  iron  mixed  with  them.  What  is  in  the  brafs,  Mr. 
Miehell  conjectures,  may  come  from  the  lapis  calaminaris, 
which  is  laid  to  have  often  a  fmall  mixture  of  iron  in  it ; 
but  Mr.  Arderon,  who  fucceeded  in  giving  magnetifm 
and  polarity  to  brafs,  has  doubts  as  to  the  mixture  ot  iron 
with  brafs.  As  we  think  this  gentleman’s  experiments 
and  remarks  very  curious,  we  lhall  give  the  fubftance  of 
.them  front  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  1.  p.  774.. 

Abjlracl  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Arderon,  F.R.S.  to 

Mr.  Henry  Baker ,  F.R.S.  on  the  giving  Magnetifm  and  Po¬ 
larity  to  Brafs.  Cummun-lcated  by  Mr.  Baker  ;  and  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Socuty,  November  16,  1758. 

Dear  Sir;  For  fome  time  paft  I  have  been  making  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  magnetifm  of  brafs ;  and,  amongst  many 
pieces  that  I  have  tried,  find  feveral  that  readily  attraCl 
the  needle  ;  but  whether  they  have  had  this  property  ori¬ 
ginally,  or  have  received  it  by  hammering,  filing,  clipping, 
or  any  other  fuch-like  caule,  I  cannot  yet  determine.  I 
have  a  very  handlame  coinpais-box  made  of  pure  brafs, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge;  the  needle  being  taken  out,  and 
placed  upon  a  pin  fixed  properly  in  a  board,  and  clear  of 
all  other  magnetics,  the  box  will  attraCt  this  needle  at 
half  an  inch  diltance ;  and,  if  fuffered  to  touch,  will  draw 
■it  full  90  degrees  from  the  north  or  fouth  points  ;  and  I 
think  thole  parts  of  the  box  marked  north  and  fouth  at¬ 
tract  the  Itrongeft.  The  cover  of  the  box  alfo  attracts 
the  needle  nearly  as  much  as  the  box  itfelf. 

As  to  your  fuppofition,  that  iron  may  be  mixed  with 
the  brafs,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  it 
cannot  be,  as  brafs  fluxes  with  a  much  lels  degree  of  heat 
than  iron,  and  iron  naturally  fwims  on  fluid  brafs.  Be¬ 
fides,  many  of  the  Specimens  of  brafs  I  have  tried  were 
new  as  they  came  from  the  mill,  where  they  were  wrought 
into  plates,  and'I  prefume  were  not  mixed  ;  yet  tliele  I 
have  given  the  magnetic  virtue  to,  when  they  had  it  not; 
.and  iome  pieces  ot  brafs,  which  naturally  attraCl  the  nee- 
.dle,  feem  to  the  eye  as  fine  a  bright  yellow  as  any  other, 
and  areots  malleable  as  any  I  ever  met  with. 
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Pieces  of  brafs  without  any  flOgnetie  power,  by  properly- 
hammering  and  giving  them  the  double  touch,  after  Mr, 
Michell’s  method,  I  have  made  attraCl  and  repel  the  nee¬ 
dle,  as  a  magnet  does,  having  two  regular  poles;  and  I 
now  fend  you  one  fuch  piece  of  brafs,  which  I  have  thus 
made  magnfetical.  You  will  alfo  receive  a  couple  of  nee¬ 
dles,  which  I  made  myfelf  after  the  late  Zachary  Williams’s 
method,  and  a  little  Hand  whereon  to  place  them,  the 
better  to  lhow  how  this  magnetic  bar  attracts  and  repels 
the  needle  when  property  applied  ;  for  it  mult  be  noted, 
that,  in  making  thefe  experiments,  it  is  necelfary  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  very  good  needle,  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  well  and  tenderly  fet,  and  not  covered  with  glafs. 
You  will  obferve,  when  you  try  this  bar,  that  the  fame 
poles'  repel  each  other,  and  the  contrary  poles  attraCl ; 
which  proves  this  piece  of  brafs  to  be  endued  with  true 
magnetic  virtue  and  polarity.  However,  it  muft  be  noted, 
that,  though  the  fame  poles  repel  each  other,  yet,  like  na¬ 
tural  magnets,  in  contaCl,  or  nearly  fo,  they  attraCl  each 
other;  therefore,  when  you  would  fliow  the  repellin®- 
power  of  this  brafs  bar,  you  muft  not  bring  it  nearer  the 
needle  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  Magnetic  brafs  does 
not  attraCl  iron,  not  even  the  leaft  particle,  fo  far  as  I  can 
find  ;  whether  this  is  owing  to  the  vveakneis  of  magnetilin 
in  the  brafs,  or  to  fome  other  caufe,  l  don’t  pretend  to 
know. 

I  have  tried  to  infufe  magnetic  virtue  into  feveral  pieces 
of  copper,  lead,  and  pewter;  but  all  my  endeavours  have 
not  been  able  to  make  them  attraCl  the  needle  at  all.  In¬ 
deed,  when  I  have  held  a  piece  of  pewter,  that  I  have 
tried  to  make  magnetical,  to  the  needle,  the  needle  would 
tremble,  but  not  approach  the  pewter. 

I  fend  you  another  piece  of  brafs,  whofe  either  end  at- 
traCls  either  of  the  poles;  this  I  have  infufed  the  ma°-ne- 
tic  virtue  into,  and  can  at  any  time,  fo  as  to  attraCl  and 
repel  the  needle  ;  but,  like  fteel  that  is  fet  a  loiv  blue,  it 
lofeth  that  polarity  in  a  few  hours ;  which  may  arife  from 
its  being  too  fliort  for  its  weight,  or  from  its  different  tem¬ 
per  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs.  A  third  piece  I  alfo  fend  you, 
which,  with  all  my  endeavours,  Ijcannot  make  attraCl  the 
needle  in  the  leaft  ;  and  yet  I  can  perceive  no  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  this  piece  and  that  of  thofe 
which  do. 

Would  fome  ingenious  man  purfue  thefe  experiments, 
perhaps  we  might  have  needles  made  of  brafs"  to  aCl  as 
ftrongly  as  fteel  ones  do,  which  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  lefs  liable  to  ruft  at  lea  than  fteel  ones  are. 
But  my  whole  defign  was  to  fliow,  that  brafs  is  by  no. 
means  a  proper  metal  to  make  compafs-boxes  of,  or  to  be 
employed  in  any  inftrument  where  magnetifm  is  con¬ 
cerned.  For  as  it  is  demonitrable,  beyond  all  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  lome  brafs  is  found  endued  with  a  power  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  magnetic  needle;  that  other  pieces  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  it  either  by  accident  or  defign  (let  it  be 
from  its  being  mixed  with  iron,  or  any  other  caule  what¬ 
ever),  brafs  muft  be  a  very  improper  metal  for  compafs- 
boxes,  as  it  may  occallon  many  fad  and  fatal  accidents. 

Norwich,  Nov.  20,  1758.  W.  A. 

It  is  well  known,  that  brafs  has  been.fometimes  found 
to  affeCl  and  difturb  the  magnetic  needle  ;  bur,  to  give 
magnetifm  and  polarity  to  brafs,  has  nor,  that  I  have  yet 
heard,  been  before  attempted.  I  therefore  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  lay  tiie  above  account  before  this  Royal  Society  ; 
and  have  alfo  brought  the  pieces  of  brafs  mentioned 
therein,  which  have  been  thus  made  magnetical. 

London,  Nov.  15,  1758.  H.  Baker. 

Mr.  Cavalio  more  recently  made  feveral  experiments, 
with  a  view  of  afcertaiuing  the  magnetifm  of  brafs,  and  in- 
veftigating  the  caufe  of  it.  The  relult  is  as  follows  :  It 
appears,  he  lays,  “  1  ft.  That  molt  brafs  becomes  magnetic 
by  hammering,  and  lofes  the  magnetifm  by  annealing  or 
foftening  in  the  fire,  or  at  lealt  its  magnetifm  is  ft? far 
weakened  by  it,  as  afterwards  to  be  only  difeoverabie  when, 
fet  afloat  on  quickiilver.  2dly.  That  the  acquired  ma°--. 
netifin  is  not  owing  to  particles  of  iron  or  fteel  imparted 
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\o  the  brafs  by  the  tools  employed,  6r  naturally  mixed 
with  the  brafs.  jdly.  Thofe  pieces  of  brafs  which  have 
that  property,  retain  it  without  any  diminution  after  a 
great  number  of  repeated  trials,  viz.  after  having  been  re¬ 
peatedly  hardened  and  foftened.  But  I  have  not  found 
any  means  of  giving  that  property  to  fuch  brafs  as  had  it 
not  naturally.  4thly.  A  large  piece  of  brafs  has  generally 
fl  magnetic  power  fomewhat  (ironger  thanafmaller  piece  j 
and  the  flat  furface  of  the  piece  draws  the  needle  more 
forcibly  than  the  edge  or  corner  of  it.  Sthly.  If  only  one 
end  of  a  large  piece  of  brafs  be  hammered,  then  that  end 
•lone  will  dirturb  the  magnetic  needle,  and  not  the  reft. 
6-thly.  The  magnetic  power  which  brafs  acquires  by  ham¬ 
mering  has  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  in- 
creafed  by  farther  hammering.  This  limit  is  various  in 
pieces  of  brafs  of  different  thicknefs,  and  likewife  of  dif¬ 
ferent  quality.  7thly.  Though  there  are  fome  pieces  of 
brafs  which  have  not  the  property  of  being  rendered  mag¬ 
netic  by  hammering,  yet  all  the  pieces  of  magnetic  brafs, 
that  I  have  tried,  lofe  their  magnetifm,  fo  as  no  longer  to 
aft'eCt  the  needle,  by  being  made  red-hot ;  excepting  in¬ 
deed  when  fome  pieces  of  iron  are  concealed  in  them, 
which  fometimes  occurs ;  but  in  this  cafe,  the  pieces  of 
hrafs,  after  having  been  made  red-hot  and  cooled,  will  at¬ 
tract  the  needle  more  forcibly  with  one  part  of  its  furface 
than  with  the  reft  of  it;  and  hence,  by  turning  the  piece 
of  brafs  about,  and  prefenting  every  part  of  it  fuccef- 
fively  to  the  fufpended  magnetic  needle,  one  may  eafily 
difcover  in  what  part  of  it  the  iron  is  lodged.  Sthly.  In 
the  courfe  of  my  experiments  on  the  magnetifm  of  brafs, 
f  have  twice  obferved  the  following  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  :  A  piece  of  brafs,  which  had  the  property  of  be¬ 
coming  magnetic  by  hammering,  and  of  lofing  the  mag- 
cetifm  by  foftening,  having  been  left  in  the  fire  till  it  was 
partially  melted,  I  found,  upon  trial,  that  it  had  loft  the 
property  of  becoming  magnetic  by  hammering  ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  been  afterwards  fail ly  fufed  in  a  crucible,  it  thereby 
acquired  the  property  it  had  originally,  viz.  that  of  be¬ 
coming  magnetic  by  hammering.  9thly.  I  have  likewife 
often  obferved,  that  a  long  continuance  in  a  fire  fo  ftrong 
as  to  be  little  fhort  of  melting  hot,  generally  diminifhe*, 
and  fometimes  quite  deftroys,  the  property  of  becoming 
magnetic  in  brafs.  At  the  fame  time,  the  texture  of  the 
metal  is  confiderably  altered,  becoming  what  fome  work¬ 
men  call  rotten.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  property 
of  becoming  magnetic  in  brafs  by  hammering,  is  rather 
owing  to  feme  configuration  of  its  parts  than  to  the 
admixture  of  any  iron;  which  is  confirmed  ftill  farther  by 
obferving  that  Dutch  plate-brafs,  which  is  made  not  by 
melting  the  copper,  but  by  keeping  it  in  a  ftrong  degree  of 
heat  whilft  furrounded  with  lapis  calaminarin,  alfo  poflefles 
that  property  ;  at  lead,  all  the  pieces  of  it,  which  I  have 
tried,  have  that  property.  From  thefe  obfervations  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  when  brafs  is  to  be  ufed  for  the  conftruCtion 
of  inftruments  wherein  a  magnetic  needle  is  concerned,  as 
dipping  needles,  variation  compaflts,  &c.  the  brafs  fliould 
be  either  left  quite  foft,  or  it  fliould  be  chofen  of  fuch  a 
fort  as  will  not  be  made  magnetic  by  hammering,  which 
however  does  not  occur  very  frequently,” 

Mr.  Cavallo  alfo  examined  other  metallic  fubftances, 
viz.  copper,  zinc,  and  platina.  The  two  former  manifefted 
no  figns  of  being  magnetic  ;  and  of  various  pieces  of  pla¬ 
tina,  fome  did  not  acquire  any  magnetifm  by  hammering, 
and  others  were  rendered  evidently  attractable  by  the  mag¬ 
net  by  three  orfour  ftrokes,  and  about  ten  Itrokes  gave  them 
the  fullpower  ofwhich  they  were fufceptible.  But, when  the 
grains  of  platina  that  were  made  capable  of  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet  under  the  operation  of  hammering  were 
put  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and  made  red-hot  by  means  of  a 
blowpipe,  and  were  afterwards  prefented  firft  to  the  mag¬ 
net  and  alfo  to  the  fufpended  needle,  they  ftiowed  not  the 
leaft  fign  of  attraction.  Heat,  therefore,  deprives  them, 
as  well  as  brafs,  of  the  property  acquired  by  hammering. 
Mr.  Cavallo  concludes  upon  the  whple,  from  experiments 
Vox..  XIV.  Sio.  961. 
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of  this  kind,  that  the  power  of  being  attracted  by  the  mag¬ 
net  may  exift,  or  may  belong  to  other  fubftances,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  iron  ;  and  therefore  that  the  attraction  of  a  few  par¬ 
ticles  of  any  unknown  fubftance  by  the  magnet  is  not  a  fure 
fign  of  the  prefence  of  iron.  Although  it  be  true,  that  iron 
is  always  attractable  by  the  magnet,  yet  it  does  not  hence 
follow,  that  whatever  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  mull  be 
iron.  Thus  amber,  and  other  combuftible  minerals,  are 
generally  attracted  by  the  magnet,  Specially  after  burn¬ 
ing.  Of  the  precious  (tones,  thofe  that  are  pellucid,  aa 
the  diamonds  find  cryftals,  are  not  attracted.  The  ame- 
thyft,  topaz,  chalcedony,  and  generally  thofe  which  are 
deprived  of  their  colour  by  fire,  are  not  attracted.  The 
other  precious  (tones  are  all  attracted,  viz.  the  ruby,  ef- 
pecially  the  oriental,  the  chryfolite,  and  the  tourmalins. 
The  emerald,  and  particularly  the  garnet,  are  not  only 
attracted,  but  frequently  acquire  an  evident  polarity  from 
the  influence  of  a  ftrong  magnet,  fo  that  afterwards  they 
are  attracted  from  one  fide  and  repelled  from  the  other. 
The  opal  is  but  weakly  attracted.  Almoft  every  part  of 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  after  combuftion,  is  in  great 
meafure  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  fle(h,  and  elpeci- 
ally  the  blood,  after  burning,  are  attracted  mod;  but  the- 
bones  are  attracted  lefs  powerfully.  Vegetables,  after"' 
burning,  are  almoft  all,  though  not  with  equal  force,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  magnet.  But  unburned  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  fubftances  very  feldorn,  if  ever,  (how  any  perceptible 
attraction  towards  the  magnet.  Even  foot,  and  the  dull 
which  ufually  falls  upon  whatever  is  left  expofed  to  the 
atmofphere,  are  fenfibly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Hence 
it  appears  that  iron,  though  divided  into  exceedingly  fmall 
particles,  is  in  fome  ftate  or  other  mixed  with  every  fub¬ 
ftance;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  animals,  in  vegetables* 
in  minerals,  and  even  in  the  air;  that  in  every  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence  it  always  (bows  fome  attraction  towards  the  mag¬ 
net;  and  that  its  exigence  in  feveral  fubftances  can  be  dtf- 
covered  by  no  other  known  method  befides  the  magnet. 

But  there  is  reafon  for  prefuming,  that  lome  bodies  inde¬ 
pendent  of  iron  are  attracted  by  the  magnet;  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  Coulomb  made  and  repeated  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Inltiture,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  theaCtion  of  mag- 
nerifm  extends  through  all  nature;  for  none  of  the  bodies 
he  tried  was  found  to  refift  this  power.  But,  however 
real  this  action  may  be,  it  is  not  alike  in  all  bodies  ;  and 
in  molt  of  them  it  mult  be  neceflarily  very  fmall,  to  have 
efcaped  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  this  time.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  exhibit,  and  to  meafure,  thefe  refults; 
we  mult  begin  by  placing  the  bodies  in  a  fituation  which 
(hall  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  weakelt  action.  For 
this  purpofe,  Coulomb  fafliioned  his  fubjects  into  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  or  fmall  bar;  and  in  this  ftate  he 
fufpended  them  to  a  filken  thread,  fuch  as  is  drawn  from 
the  (ilk-worm’s  cone,  and  in  this  ftate  he  placed  them  be- 
tween  the  oppofite  poles  of  two  magnetic  bars  of  lteel. 
The  (ingle  thread  of  filk  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  2 
quarter  of  an  ounce  without  breaking,  confequently  it  be¬ 
came  neceflary  to  form  fmall  bars  very  light  and  thin. 
Citizen  Coulomb  made  them  about  feven  or  eight  milli¬ 
metres  in  length  (or  lefs  than  half  an  inch),  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  millimetre  (or  about  an  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch)  in  thicknefs,  and  he  gave  the  metals  about  one-third 
of  this  thicknefs.  In  his  experiments  lie  placed  the  fteel 
bars  in  the  fame  right  line,  their  oppofite  poles  being  five 
or  fix  millimetres  farther  afunder  than  the  length  of  the 
needle  intended  to  ofcillate  between  them.  The  refultof 
the  experiment  ftiowed,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  needle,  it  always  difpofed  it(elf  according  to 
the  direftion  of  the  two  bars  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  turned 
from  this  direction,  they  always  recovered  it,  after  ofcil- 
lations  of  which  the  number  was  often  more  than  thirty 
per  minute.  It  was  therefore  eafy  in  every  cafe  to  de¬ 
termine,  from  the  weight  and  figure  of  the  needle,  the 
force  which  had  produced  the  ofcillation.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  were  fucceisfully  made  with  fmall  needles,  of  sold, 
H  b  (liver* 
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fllver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  fmall  cylinders  of  glafs,  a  piece 
of  chalk,  a  fragment  of  bone,  and  different  kinds  of  wood. 
This  gentleman  proved,  that  the  force  of  torfion  of  the  filk 
thread  is  fo  flight,  that,  in  order  to  draw'  it  round  the  en¬ 
tire  circle,  it  would  require  a  force  fcarcely  equal  to  the 
one  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  a  gramm,  (or  about  one 
feven  hundredth  part  of  a  grain.)  A  quantity  fo  minute 
cannot  therefore  fenfibly  derange  the  meafure  of  magnetic 
force  in  the  different  bodies  ;  and  its  effeft,  even  if  it 
were  admitted  to  be  of  perceptible  magnitude,  may  alfo 
be  urged  in  proof  of  the  general  conclufion  of  citizen  Cou¬ 
lomb,  becaufe  the  magnetic  power  muff  overcome  this  re¬ 
finance  of  the  thread  in  order  to  manifeft  itfelf.  Our  au¬ 
thor  gives,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Natural 
Philofophy  and  Mathematics  of  the  National  Inftitute,  a 
very  Ample  formula  to  determine  the  magnetic  force  of  a 
body  from  the  time  of  its  ofcillations ;  and  he  thinks  he  has 
proved,  that  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  our  globe  are  fubjecfed  to  the  magnetic  power ;  and 
that  the  whole  mafs  collectively  forms  one  Angle  magnet. 

The  opinion  of  the  general  influence  of  magnetifm  on 
all  terreftrial  bodies  Was  previoufly  maintained  by  our 
countryman  Dr.  Gilbert,  though  Coulomb  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  having  put  it  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  Dr. 
Gilbert  had  propofed  an  experiment  on  the  fubjeft  which 
completely  failed.  He  faid,  that  if  a  fpherical  form  were 
given  to  a  magnet,  and  if  its  two  poles  were  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  a  diameter  5  this  fpherical  magnet,  when  placed 
in  complete  equilibrium,  and  fulpended  on  its  poles, 
would  turn  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours;  for  as 
the  earth,  adds  he,  is  but  a  large  magnet,  it  muff' have  a 
fimilar  motion.  This  would  have  been  a  pretty  It  rang 
roof  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  at  lea  It  around  its  axis  ; 
ut  M.  Petit,  an  induftrious  philofopher  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  experiment 
propofed  by  Gilbert,  the  fmall  magnetic  globe  remained 
perfectly  motionlefs.  This  does  not  however  prevent  the 
motion  of  the'. earth  from  being  certain,  and  it  may  even 
be  confidered  as  a  large  magnet  ;  though  father  Gran- 
damy  concluded,  from  the  failure  of  Gilbert's  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  earth  was  motionlefs.  Thus  much  for 
bypothefes  and  conjectures.  Let  us  return  to  fomething 
more  certain. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  magnet,  held 
in  the  hand,  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  iron-filings, 
turnings,  &c.  from  thole  of  brafs  or  finer  metals.  In  lieu 
of  this  tedious  method,  Mr.  Rofs,  of  Prince’s-ftreet,  Soho, 
London,  invented  a  machine  for  effecting  this  reparation 
in  the  large  way  ;  for  which  he  received  a  reward  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  1810.  By  this  invention, 
many  magnets  may  be  employed  at  once,  combined  and 
attached  to  a  machine  on  a  large  fcale.  The  magnetic 
hammers  are  fo  contrived  as  to  take  up  the  iron-filings 
from  the  mixture  of  them  with  other  filings,  or  metallic 
particles,  placed  in  trays  or  end-boxes,  and  drop  them 
into  the  receiving-box  in  the  centre,  which  is  effected  by 
the  alternate  motion  of  a  winch-handle,  working  the  two 
magnetic  hammers  placed  at  two  angles  of  a  quadrant  or 
anchor.  In  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  magnets  and 
to  the  force  of  the  blow  given  by  the  hammers,  a  great 
quantity  of  iron  is  feparated  from  the  brafs,  by  the  alter¬ 
nate  motion,  and  dropped  into  the  receiver  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  machine.  This  machine,  of  which  a  model 
is  preferved  in  the  Society’s  repofitory,  is  reprefented  on 
Plate  II.  at  fig.  n.  A  is  an  axis  of  brafs,  and  B  a  handle 
‘Upon  the  end  of  it  :  C  is  a  piece  of  biafs  in  foim  of  an 
anchor,  at  each  end  of  which  a  horfe-flioe  magnet  is  fixed, 
in  the  manner  fliown  at  fig.  12..  vvhere  c  is  the  arch  of.  the 
anchor,  and  cl  a  piece  of  brafs  having  a  hole  through  it  to 
receive  the  legs  ee  of  the  magnet,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
arch  by  a  fcrew^/j  tapped  into  the  arch.  The  anchoi  is 
mounted  upon  the  pivots  of  the  axis  A,  in  a  frame  E, 
jig.  1 1,  which  indoles  it ;  on  the  outfide  of  the  frame  two 
blocks  of  woou  EF  are  fituated,  in  each  of  which  a  hoi-, 
low  or  tray  is  formed  to  receive  the  filings  which  are  to 


be  feparated  from  the  iron  they  contain  in  thefe  hollow*. 
The  magnets  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  anchor  Itrike  upon 
the  filings,  and  feleft,  by  the  magnetic  attraction,  all  the 
iron  among  them  ;  the  anchor  is  then  turned  over  by  the 
handle  B,  and  the  oppofite  magnet  ftrikes  in  the  other 
hollow  F.  At  this  time  the  other  magnet  is  juft  over  the 
axis  ;  and,  by  the  jerk  of  its  oppofite  ftriking  the  block  F, 
the  iron-filings  are  fhaken  off,  and  fall  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  or  receiver;  in  this  manner  the  handle  B, 
being  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  ftrikes  the  magnets 
alternately  in  the  two  blocks  F  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that 
one  ftrikes,  the  oppofite  one  is  cleared  from  the  iron  it 
has  picked  up  by  the  fliock.  G  is  a  fcreen  of  thin  board 
to  prevent  the  filings  being  fcattered. 

By  means  of  the  magnet,  Mr.  Lampadius  (Neues  Journal, 
fur  Chemie  und  Phyiik,  1814)  contrived  an  eafy  and  con¬ 
venient  inftrument  to  determine  the  weight  of  fmall  quan¬ 
tities  of  matter,  and  toafcertain  the  fmallefl  change  in  the 
weight  of  bodies  under  examination.  It  ferves  like  wife  the 
purpofe  of  a  magnetometer ,  and  may  be  employed  for  other 
hygrofcopical  and  fimilar  purpofes.  This  inftrument  is  re¬ 
prefented  at  fig.  13.  and  the  following  is  the  in  venter's  de- 
i'cription  of  it:  “I  lufpend  by  an  oiled  -  ii  1  k  thread  ainode- 
rately-even  glafs  rod  24  inches  long.  The  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  is  eight  inches  from  the  left  end  of  the  rod,  fo  that  the 
other  arm  of  the  lever  is  (ixteen  inches  in  length  ;  and  at 
the  extremity  of  it  is  fixed  a  filver  pointer,  to  (how  the 
motion  of  the  arm.  To  the  fhorter  end  of  the  lever  is 
fixed  a  fmall  leaden  weight,  fecured  from  oxydation  by- 
being  varnifhed  ;  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  longer 
arm  of  the  lever  a  fmall  glafs  fcale  is  fufpended  by  filken 
threads.  The  weight  is  fo  regulated  that  the  pointer 
ftands  at  o.  By  putting  one  grain  of  apothecaries’  weight 
into  the  glafs  fcale,  the  pointer  finks  a  little  ;  and  itill 
farther  on  adding  two,  three,  four,  &c.  grains.  The  po- 
fitions  of  the  pointer  with  each  weight  in  the  fcale  are 
marked  on  a  circle  againft  which  the  pointer  plays.  As 
the  diltance  between  each  of  thefe  pofitions  is  inch,  I 
divide  it  into  100  parts,  and  thus  I  obtain  a  means  of  de¬ 
termining  the  change  of  weight  amounting  to  ^io  part  of 
a  grain.  To  prevent  the  lever  from  being  agitated  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  it  is  made  to  play  between  two  per¬ 
pendicular  glafs  rods  placed  at  a.  Suppofe,"  now,  that  I 
have  melted  or  heated  a  fmall  piece  of  matter  by  means 
of  a  fire  urged  by  oxygen  gas,  and  that  I.  with  toafcer¬ 
tain  what  change  has  taken  place  in  its  weight;  my  in¬ 
ftrument  puts  it  in  my  power  to  do  fo.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  magnetic  energy  of  a  body,  I  take  a  piece  of 
it  weighing  one  grain,  =100  of  my  divisions,  and  put  it 
into  the  final  1  glafs  fcale.  Then,  by  means  of  a  ferew,  I 
apply  a  magnet  capable  of  fupporting  one  pound  of  iron, 
always  in  a  direction  exactly  under  the  lcale  in  which 
the  fubftance  to  be  examined  is  depofited.  When  the 
magnet  comes  within  the  fphere  of  attraftion  of  the  body, 
the  pointer  ufually  ltarts  a  little  up,  as,  for  example,  to 
95.  I  now  caution-fly  pu(h  the  magnet  forward  with  the 
ferew.  At  lalt  the  fcale  del'cends  towards  the  magnet. 
I  then  obferve  the  pointer  again.  Suppofing  it  to  ttand 
at  155,  I  confider  55  as  indicating  the  magnetic  energy 
of  the  body  ;  fo  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  this  energy  is  a 
little  more  than  equal  to  halt  the  weight  of  the  body.  I 
repeat  the  experiment  fix  or  ten  times,  and  never  find 
more  than  yoo  Part  °f  difference.”  This  magnetometer 
gave  the  magnetic  energy  of  iron  =55,  that  of  nickel 
=235,  and  that  of  cobalt  =225. 

Of  ARTIFICIAL  MAGNETS. 

Magnetifm,  or  the  property  of  at t rafting  iron,  and  of 
turning  towards  a  certain  point  ot  the  heavens,  is  not  fo- 
peculiar  to  the  magnet  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  com¬ 
municated  ;  but  no  bodies  have  yet  been  found  lulcepti- 
ble  of  this  communication,  except  iron  and  fttel.  About 
a  century  ago  it  was  believed  that  contact  alone,  or  the 
continued  prefence  of  a  magnet,  could  produce  this  ef¬ 
feft  5  but  a  method  has  fines  been  dilcovered,  to  render  a 
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piece  of  iron  magnetic  without  the  magnet;  and  thefe 
artificial  magnets  are  even  fnfceptible  of  acquiring  a 
ftrength  rarely  found  in  natural  magnets.  We  fhall  give 
an  account  of  the  different  methods  of  communicating 
the  magnetic  virtue  ;  but  we  muff  premife  a  few  obferva- 
tions  on  what  may  be  called  magnetifm  by  induElion. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  fubject  may  be  laid  to  de¬ 
pend  on  one  general  faff,  viz.  that  “any  piece  of  iron, 
■when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  is  itfelf  a  mag¬ 
net,  and  poffeffes  all  the  material  properties  of  that  body." 

1.  Let  there  be  a  large  and  ftrong  magnet  properly  fup- 
ported  in  the  horizontal  direction,  at  a  diftance  from  iron 
or  other  fimilar  bodies,  and  with  its  poles  perfectly  free. 
Take  alfo  any  fmall  piece  of  common  iron,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long,  fuch  as  a  common  fmall  key  ;  and 
take  another  pieceof  iron,  as  a  fmaller  key,  or  fhort  piece 
of  wire  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill.  In  the  firlt  place, 
hold  the  key  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  with  one  end  op- 
pofite  one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  but  fo  as  not  to 
be  in  contaCt  with  it.  Then  bring  the  other  piece  of  iron 
to  the  other  end  of  the  key,  and  it  will  hang  by  the  key, 
and  will  fo  continue  to  hang,  though  we  withdraw  the 
key  from  the  magnet  horizontally,  till  there  is  a  certain 
interval  between  the  key  and  the  magnet,  when  the  former 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  fupport  the  piece  of  iron.  Even 
at  this  dillance  the  key  will,  however,  be  found  capable 
of  fupporting  a  piece  of  iron  confiderably  fmaller  than  the 
former,  till  its  diltance  from  the  magnet  be  increafed. 
Again,  hold  the  key  with  one  extremity  below  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  touch' the  other  extremity  with 
the  fmall  piece  of  iron,  the  latter  will  adhere  till  the  key 
be  removed  too  far  below  the  magnet.  Thirdly,  hold  the 
key  with  one  of  its  extremities  above  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  but  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  there  is  room  for 
the  fmall  piece  of  iron  to  go  betweeen  the  key  and  the 
magnet,  without  touching  the  latter.  The  piece  of  iron 
will  be  fupported  by  the  key,  as  in  the  two  former  in- 
ftances.  Fourthly,  let  the  magnet  be  placed  in  a  vertical 
pofition,  and  hold  the  key  with  one  extremity  immediately 
below  or  above  one  of  the  poles.  The  piece  of  iron  will 
be  fnpported  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  in  the  former  cafe  by  the 
extremity  of  the  key  that  is  mod  remote  from  the  mag¬ 
net,  and  in  the  latter  by  that  which  is  adjacent.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  approaching  the  magnet  with  the  key,  we  reverfe 
the  circumftances,  the  effeCt  of  the  magnet  in  rendering 
the  key  magnetical  will  be  (till  more  evident.  Suppofe 
the  piece  of  iron  to  he  lying  on  the  table;  let  one  end  of 
it  he  touched  with  the  key,  and  there  will  be  found  no 
attraction  between  them  ;  but  if,  while  we  hold  the  key 
very  near  one  extremity  of  the  wire,  we  bring  the  pole  of 
the  magnet  near  the  other  end  of  the  key,  we  (hall  fee  the 
wire  rife  from  the  table,  and  adhere  to  the  key.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  attractive  power  of  the  key,  that  is,  its 
magnetifm,  is  evidently  derived  from  its  juxtapofition  to 
the  magnet. 

2.  Let  two  pieces  of  iron  wire  be  fufpended  by  fe- 
parate  ends  of  a  piece  of  thread,  fo  that  they  may  be 
liung  from  a  pin  in  the  wall  in  afituation  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  in  contaCt.  Now  bring  one  end  of  a  bar- magnet 
a  little  below  the  wires,  and  they  will  repel  each  other.  If 
thefe  wires  are  foft  iron,  they  will  collapl'e  immediately 
on  the  magnet  being  withdrawn  ;  but,  if  they  are  formed 
of  hard  iron  or  of  Iteel,  they  will  continue  apart  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

Here  the  two  wires  are,  by  the  proximity  of  the  mag¬ 
net,  become  magnets,  and  the  extremities  next  the  bar 
have  each  acquired  a  fimilar  polarity,  i.  e.  both  contrary 
to  that  of  the  adjacent  pole  of  the  bar.  They  therefore 
repel  each  other. 

3.  Let  a  bar-magnet,  fuch  as  N  S,  fig.  14.  be  laid  in  a 
horizontal  pofition  ;  and  let  a  fmall  key,  as  B  C,  be  held 
near  the  north  pole, of  the  magnet,  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  Let  a  very  fmall  magnetic  needle,  fupported  on  a 
fliarp  pivot,  be  brought  near  that  end  of  the  key,  C, 
which  is  molt  remote  from  N.  The  needle  will  imme¬ 
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diately  turn  its  fouth  pole  towards  C,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  feathered  part  of  the  arrow  c.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  key  has  acquired  a  directive  power  like  a  magnet,  and 
that  its  remote  extremity  performs  the  office  of  a  north 
pole,  as  it  attracts  the  fouth  pole  of  the  needle,  and  repels 
its  north  pole.  If  it  be  faid  that  the  magnetic  needle 
in  this  cafe  is  affieCted  directly  by  the  directive  power  of 
the  magnet,  as  it  would  take  the  above  pofition  though 
the  key  were  not  prefent;  to  fhow  that  the  effeft  is  pro¬ 
duced  through  the  medium  of  the  key,  remove  the  needle 
into  another  fituation,  as  b,  and  it  will  Hill  arrange  itfelf 
with  the  fame  pole  C  ;  and,  if  it  be  carried  to  the  proximate 
extremity  of  the  key,  as  at  a,  it  will  turn  round,  and  pre¬ 
fent  its  north  pole  to  B  ;  thus  (Lowing  that  it  is,  at  lealt  in 
fome  meafure,  influenced  by  the  key. 

In  general,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  prefented  to  the. pole 
of  a  magnet,  the  extremity  next  that  pole  is  poflefled  of 
the  contrary  polarity,  and  the  remote  extremity  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  fimilar  polarity.  The  fituation  of  the  poles.,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  much  on  the  form  of  the  piece  of  iron,  and 
on  the  part  of  its  furface  which  is  prefented  to  the  pole  of 
the  magnet.  If  the  form  be  that  of  an  oblong  bar,  one 
extremity  of  which  is  prefented  to  the  pole,  which  is  the 
mod  ufual  cafe,  the  circumftances  will  be  as  we  have  juft 
mentioned.  If  the  oblong  bar  be  prefented  to  the  pole 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with  its  middle  very  near 
the  pole  of  the  magnet,  this  middle  point  will  be  poflefled 
of  a  polarity  contrary  to  that  of  the  adjacent  pole,  while 
the  two  extremities  have  acquired  the  fame  polarity.  If 
the  prefented  iron  be  in  the  form  of  a  circular  plate,  and 
its  centre  be  held  near  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  this  centre 
will  have  the  contrary  polarity,  and  every  point  of  the 
circumference  the  lame  polarity.  If  the  plate  have  its 
circumference  fafhioned  into  points,  each  of  thefe  points 
will  acquires  very  ftrong  polarity,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
pole  near  which  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  held. 

The  communication  of  magnetic  power  from  the  mag¬ 
net  to  the  key  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  will  be  fill! 
more  ftrongly  illultrated  by  holding  another  piece  of  wire 
to  the  wire  that  is  already  fufpended  by  the  key.  The 
new  piece  of  wire  will  alfo  be  fufpended,  and  fo  feveral 
more  may  be  fufpended  by  one  another,  like  the  links  of 
a  chain,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  magnet.  This 
fact  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  fpeak  of  a  loadftone 
caufing  an  iron  ring  to  carry  another  ring;  and  that  a. 
third,  till  the  whole  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  chain. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  magnet  has  loft:  none  of  its 
powerby  producing  magnetifm  in  the  iron  ;  and,  of  courfe, 
that  nothing  has  been  transferred,  from  the  magnet  to  the 
iron.  The  magnetifm  of  the  iron  thus  caufed  by  its  jux¬ 
tapofition  to  a  magnet  is  called  induced  magnetifm ,  or  magne- 
tj'm  by  induElion. 

There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  univerfality  of  the 
above  propofition.  If  the  key  be  held  in  fuch  a  pofition 
as  that  it  (hall  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnet,  with  one 
extremity  either  oppofite  one  of  the  poles,  or  a  little  above 
the  centre  of  the  magnet,  the  bit  of  wire  will  not  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  that  extremity,  and  we  may  hence  fuppofe  that 
the  key  has  acquired  no  magnetic  power  by  its  proximity 
to  the  magnet.  But,  if  we  bring  a  needle  or  a  piece  of 
iron  wire  near  its  remote  end,  it  will  be  ftrongly  attracted, 
and  fhow  that  end  to  have  the  fame  polarity  with  the 
neareft  pole  of  the  magnet.  Now,  the  ends  both  of  the 
key  and  the  wire  that  are  next  the  magnet,  having  the 
fame  polarity  with  the  pole  of  the  magnet  neareft  them, 
cannot  attract  each  other,  but  on  the  contrary  will  repel 
each  other  ;  and  therefore  the  wire  cannot  adhere  to  the 
key,  though,  by  the  change  produced  by  the  other  extre¬ 
mity,  it  is  evident  that  the  key  has  acquired  magnetic 
power. 

There  is,  however,  one  real  exception.  If  the  key  in 
the  firlt  experiment,  with  the  wire  hanging  to  it,  be  car¬ 
ried  from  any  ot  the  fituations  there  deferibed,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  magnet,  the  wire  will  fall  off  as  foon  as 
it  arrives  very  near  the  middle,  if  we  fuppofe  a  plane  to 
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pars  through  the  centre  of  the  magnet  in  a  direftioti  per 
pendicular  to  its  axis,  To  as  to  form  the  magnetic  equator, 
a  (lender  piece  of  iron  held  any-where  within  this  plane 
can  acquire  no  fenfible  magnetifm,  which  is  demonllrated 
by  its  (bowing  no  (igns  of  polarity,  and  not  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  greateft 
aftivjty  of  a  magnet  refides  in  its  two  poles,  and  that  thofe 
magnets  are  the' beft  in  which  this  activity  is  Ieait  diffufed. 
A  certain  circumference  of  every  magnet  is  entirely  in¬ 
active,  as  we  lee  in  the  experiment  with  the  iron-filings 
defcribed  at  p.  112,  13.  where  the  filings  collect  t'hemfel  ves 
principally  on  two  points  of  the  furface,  between  which 
there  is  a  (pace  all  round,  to  which  no  filings  are  attached. 
Many  circumftances  (how  that  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet 
have  contrary  actions ;  the  north  pole  producing  a  (trong 
northern  polarity  in  the  remote  end  of  an  iron  bar  brought 
near  it,  and  a  fouth  polarity  in  the  proximate  end,  while 
an  oppofite  effeft  is  produced  by  its  fouth  pole.  Now, 
adopting  this  principle,  that  the  aftions  of  the  two  poles 
are  oppofite,  it  follows  that  if  thefe  actions  are  equal,  and 
aft  in  a  fimilar  manner,  each  mult  counteract  and  prevent 
the  aCtion  of  the  other,  and  produce  what  may  be  called 
a  magnetic  equilibrium.  If,  therefore,  a  (lender  iron  rod 
or  thin  plate  be  placed  (o  that  every  part  of  it  lies 
within  the  magnetic  equator,  it  will  exhibit  no  magnetifm, 
will  not  be  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  will  not  attraft 
iron. 

Magnetifm  may  be  produced  artificially,  in  a  piece  of 
iron  or  (feel,  by  various  methods. 

1.  Provide  a  magnet,  either  armed  or  unarmed,  and 
make  one  of  the  feet  of  the  armour,  or  one  of  the  poles, 
to  pafs  over  a  plate  of  tempered  Heel,  fuch  as  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  but  proceeding  always  in  the  fame  direction, 
from  the  middle,  for  example,  towards  the  point.  After 
performing  this  operation  a  certain  number  of  times,  the 
plate  of  iron  will  be  found  to  be  magnetifed,  and,  like 
the  magnet  itfelf,  it  will  attraft  iron,  if  placed  within  the 
fphere  of  its  attraction. 

2.  The  cafe  will  be  the  fame,  if  a  long  (lender  bit  of 
<teel  be  left  a  long  time  attached  to  a  magnet  :  the  fteel, 
by  remaining  in  that  fituation,  will  acquire  the  magnetic 
property  ;  it  will  have  poles  like  the  magnet,  fo  that  the 
north  pole  will  be  at  the  end  which  was  near  the  fouth 
pole  of  the  (tone,  and  the  end  which  touched  the  north 
pole  will  become  the  fouth  pole. 

3.  Provide  twelve  bars  of  tempered  (feel,  about  fix  inches 
in  length,  fix  lines  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thicknefs.  Care 
mull  be  taken,  before  they  are  tempered,  to  make  a  mark 
with  a  punch,  or  in  any  other  manner,  at  one  of  their 
extremities.  Arrange  fix  of  thefe  bars  in  a  (traight  line, 
but  fo  as  to  be  in  contaft,  and  that  the  marked  ends  (hall 
be  direfted  towards  the  north  ;  take  an  armed  magnet, 
and  place  it  on  one  of  thefe  bars,  with  its  north  pole  to¬ 
wards  •  the  marked  end,  and  the  fouth  pole  towards  the 
other  end  ;  then  move  the  (tone  over  the  whole  line,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  unmarked  end  of  the  firft,  and  repeat  this 
operation  three  or  four  times.  When  this  is  done,  re¬ 
move  the  two  bars  in  the  middle,  and  fubflitnte  them  for 
thofe  at  the  two  extremities,  which  mud  be  placed  in  the 
middle;  then  move  the  Itone  in  the  fame  direftion  over 
the  four  bars  in  the  middle  only;  for  it  is  needlefs  to 
comprehend  thofe  at  the  extremities  ;  and  invert  the 
whole  line,  that  is  to  fay,  turn  up  the  face  which  was 
turned  downwards,  and  magnetife  the  bars  again  in  the 
fame  manner,  taking  care  to  tranfpofe  the  bars  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  into  the  place  of  the  middle  ones. 

By  thefe  means,  you  will  have  fix  magnetifed  bars, 
which  mull  be  formed  into  two  parcels,  each  containing 
three.  In  thefe  parcels,  the  northern  extremities  mult 
be  towards  the  fame  fide  ;  but,  when  the  one  parcel  is 
placed  upon  the  other,  care  mull  betaken  that  the  north¬ 
ern  extremities  of  the  bars  of  the  one  may  reft  upon  the 
fouth  extremities  of  thofe  of  the  other.  Thefe  two  par¬ 
cels  muft  touch  at  their  upper  part,  and  be  feparated  on 
the  other  fide  :  this  feparation  may  be  effefted  by  means 
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of  a  bit  of  wood  placed  between  them.  Then  place  the 
fix  bars  which  were  not  touched  in  the  fame  manner  aa 
the  preceding  fix,  and  magnetife  them  as  above  defcribed, 
by  means  of  the  double  parcel  of  the  former  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  by  drawing  the  two  extremities  north  and  Couth  of 
this  double  parcel  over  the  new  feries  of  bars:  you  will 
thus  have  fix  bars  much- more  ftrongly  magnetifed  than 
the  former.  Then  make  a  line  of  the  fix  former,  and 
magnetife  them  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  double  par¬ 
cel  formed  of  the  fecond,  according  to  the  fame  method, 
and  you  will  obtain  bars  of  fteel  capable  of  fupporting  16 
times  their  weight,  and  more.  This  is  the  procefs  of 
Mr.  Michell,  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Canton  has 
given  a  method  of  effefting  the  fame  thing;  and  M.  Du- 
hamel,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  another, 
which  may  be  feen  in  a  fmall  treatife  on  Artificial  Mag¬ 
nets,  printed  in  1775.  By  thefe  precedes,  the  weakeft 
commencement  of  magnetifm  is  (ufficient  to  produce 
magnetic  bars  of  the  greateft  force. 

4.  To  propofe  communicating  the  magnetic  virtue  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  the  magnet  is,  no  doubt,  a  fort  of  paradox. 
This  however  has  been  effefted  in  conl'equence  of  fonie 
theoretic  confiderations  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  magnetic  fluid  afts 
on  iron.  A  magnet  therefore  is  not  necelfary  to  produce 
tile  commencement  of  magnetifm,  which  may  be  after¬ 
wards  increafed  to  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  procefs 
before  explained.  Canton,  Michell,  and  Antheaume, 
have  given  different  methods  for  tnagnetifing  without  a 
magnet.  Mr.  Canton  was  able,  in  about  half  an  hour’s 
time,  to  communicate  to  fix  bars  of  hardened  iteel,  at  firft 
entirely  deftitnte  of  any  magnetic  virtue,  the  utrnoft  vir¬ 
tue  they  were  capable  of  receiving;  and  that  without  the 
mediation  or  affiftance  of  any  natural  loadftone,  or  of  any 
artificial  magnet.  Mr.  Canton  has  publifhed  the  defcrip* 
tion  of  his  procefs,  with  fuch  direftions  that  any  perfon 
may  readily  perform  the  fame.  For  this  purpofe  procure 
a  dozen  bars;  fix  of  foft  fteel,  each  three  inches  long,  3 
quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  ^j-th  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
two  pieces  of  iron,  each  halt  the  length  of  one  of  the- 
bars,  but  of  the  fame  breadth  and  thicknefs  ;  and  fix  of 
hard  fteel,  each  5-J-  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  -jSgths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of 
half  tlie  length,  but  the  whole  breadth  and  thicknefs  of 
one  of  the  hard  bars  ;  and  let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with 
a  line  quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then  take  two  bars 
of  iron,  or  an  iron  poker  and  tongs,  fig.  15.  the  larger 
they  are,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  ufed,  the  betterj 
and,  fixing  the  poker  upright  between  the  knees,  hold  ro 
it  near  the  top  one  of  the  loft  bars,  having  its  marked  end 
downward,  by  a  piece  of  fewing  filk,  which  muft  be  pulled 
tight  with  the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may  not  Aide;  then 
grafping  the  tongs  with  the  right  hand  a  little  below  the 
middle,  and  laying  them  nearly  in  a  vertical  polition,  let 
the  bar  be  Hroked  by  the  lower  end,  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  about  ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will  give  it  a 
magnetic  power  fufficient  to  lift  a  fmall  key  at  the  marked 
end ;  which  end,  if  the  bar  was  fufpended  on  a  point,  would 
turn  towards  the  north,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  north 
pole  ;  and  the  unmarked  end  is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  called 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  bar.  Four  of  the  foft  bars  being 
impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the  other  two,  fig.  16, 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  between  the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to 
them,  with  a  north  and  a  fouth  pole  againft  each  piece  of 
iron;  then  take  two  of  the  four  bars  already  made  mag- 
netical,  and  place  them  together,  fo  as  to  make  a  double 
bar  in  thicknefs,  the  north  pole  of  one  being  even  with  the 
fouth  pole  of  the  other;  and,  the  remaining  two  being  pm 
to  thefe,  one  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and 
two  fouth  poles  together,  leparate  the  north  from  the  fouth 
poles  at  one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  them  perpen¬ 
dicularly  with  that  end  downward,  on  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  parallel  bars,  the  two  north  poles  towards  its  fouth, 
and  the  two  fout)i  pole*  towards  its  north  end ;  Aide  them 
■'  backward 
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backward  and  forward  three  or  four  times  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  bar,  and,  removing  them  from  the  middle  of 
this,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar,  as  before 
direfted,  and  go  over  that  in  the  fame  manner;  then  turn 
both  the  bars  with  the  other  fide  upward,  and  repeat  the 
former  operation:  this  being  done,  take  the  two  from  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  iron,  and,  placing  the  two  outermolt 
of  the  touching-bars  in  their  room,  let  the  other  two  be 
the  outermolt  of  the  four  to  touch  thefe  with  ;  and  this 
procefs  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of  bars  has  been 
touched  three  or  four  times  over,  which  will  give  them  a 
confiderable  magnetic  power,  put  the  half  dozen  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  four,  as  at  fig.  17.  and  touch  with 
them  two  pair  of  the  hard  bars,  placed  between  the  irons 
at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  each  other. 
Then  lay  the  foft  bars  afide  ;  and  with  the  four  hard  ones 
let  the  other  two  be  impregnated,  in  the  manner  Ihovvn 
at  fig.  18.  holding  the  touching-bars  apart  at  the  lower 
end  near  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  to  which  diltance  let  them 
be  feparated  after  they  are  fet  on  the  parallel  bar,  and 
brought  together  again  after  they  are  taken  off;  this  being 
obferved,  proceed  according  to  the  method  already  de- 
fcribed,  till  each  pair  has  been  touched  two  or  three  times 
over.  But,  as  this  vertical  way  of  touching  a  bar  will  net 
give  it  quite  fo  much  of  the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  re¬ 
ceive,  let,  each  pair  be  now  touched  once  or  twice  over, 
in  their  parallel  polition  between  the  irons,  with  two  of 
the  bars  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  l'o,  (fig.  19  )  by  draw¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  the  north  of  one  from  the  middle 
over  the  fouth  end,  and  the  fourh  of  the  other  from  the 
middle  over  the  north  end  of  a  parallel  bar  ;  then,-  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  middle  again  without  touching  the  pa¬ 
rallel  bar,  give  three  or  four  of  thefe  horizontal  Itrokes  to 
each  fide.  The  horizontal  touch,  after  the  vertical,  will 
make  the  bars,  as  Itrong  as  they  can  poflibly  be  made;  as 
appears  by  their  not  receiving  any  additional  Itrength, 
when  the  vertical  touch  is  given  by  a  greater  number  of 
bars,  and  the  horizontal  by  thofe  of  a  iuperior  magnetic 
power.  This  whole  procefs  may  be  gone  through  in 
about  half  an  hour;  and  each  of  the  larger  bars,  if  Well 
hardened,  may  be  made  to  lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces, 
and  fometimes  more.  When  thefe  bars  are  thus  im¬ 
pregnated,  they  will  give  to  a  hard  bar  of  the  fame  fize 
its  full  virtue  in  lefs  than  two  minutes;  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  magnetifm,  in  navigation 
and  experimental  philosophy,  much  better  than  the  load- 
ltone,  which  is  well  known  not  to  have  fufficient  power  to 
impregnate  hard  bars.  The  half  dozen  being  pur  into  a 
cafe,  as  at  fig.  20,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  two  poles  of 
the  fame  denomination  may  not  be  together,  and  their 
irons  with  them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtue 
they  have  received;  bur,  if  their  power  Ihould,  by  making 
experiments,  be  ever  lb  far  impaired,  it  may  be  reftored, 
without  any  foreign  afliltance,  in  a  few  minutes.  And  if, 
out  of  curiolity,  a  much  larger  fet  of  bars  fnould  be  re¬ 
quired,  thefe  will  communicate  to  them  a  fufficient  power 
to  proceed  with,  and  they  may  in  a  Ihort  time,  by  the 
fame  method,  be  brought  to  their  full  firength.  Mr.  Can. 
ton,  by  the  fame  procefs,  communicated  magnetic  virtue 
to  two  large  bars,  each  half  an  inch  fquare,  io|  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  nearly  ten  ounces  and  twelve  penny¬ 
weights,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  of  them  lifted  by  one 
of  its  ends  feventy-nine  ounces  and  nine  pennyweights; 
and  a  flat  femicircular  magnet,  weighing  an  ounce  and 
thirteen  pennyweights,  was  made  to  lift,  by  applying  its 
two  ends  together  to  an  iron  wedge,  ninety  troy  ounces. 
The  fame  ingenious  gentleman  could  alfo  readily  deprive 
his  bars  of  their  virtue;  and'change  tiie  poles  of  a  natural 
loadftone,  by  placing  it  in  an  inverted  direction,  between 
the  contrary  poles  of  his  larger  bars,  laid  down  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other,  in  the  fame  Itraight  line  conti¬ 
nued  at  the  diltance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
either  of  the  poles,  without  touching  the  Itone  with  either 
of  the  bars. 
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The  method  in  which  the  fteel  lie  made  ufe  of  was 
hardened  is  as  follows  :  Having  cut  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  the  leather  of  old  flioes  into  very  fmall  pieces,  an  iron 
pan  is  provided,  which  a  little  exceeds  the  length  of  a  bar, 
is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  bars  fide  by  fide  without 
touching  each  other  on  the  pan,  and  at  leaff  an  inch  deep. 
This  pan  is  nearly  half  filled  with  the  bits  of  leather,  upon 
which  are  laid  the  two  bars,  having  fattened  to  the  end  of 
each  a  fmall  wire  for  taking  them  out;  the  pan  is  then 
quite  filled  with  the  leather,  and  placed  on  a  gentle  flat 
fire,  being  covered1  and  furrounded  with  charcoal.  The 
pan,  being  brought  to  fomewhat  more  than  a  red  heat,  is 
kept  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  bars  are  fuddenly 
.quenched  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  Mr.  Horne, 
in  his  E flays  on  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  147,  claims -the  merit 
of  di  reCling  this  procefs  for  hardening  Mr.  Canton’s  bars. 

In  order  to  communicate  the  magnetic  virtue  to  a  fteel 
bar,  to  the  needle  of  a  compafs,  &c.  by  means  of  two  mag¬ 
netic  bars,  place  the  bar  or  needle,  AB,flg.  21,  Plate  iff, 
upon  a  table  ;  then  place  the  two  magnetic  bars  CD,  EF, 
ftraight  up  upon  AB,  at  a  little  and  equal  diltance  from 
the  middle  of  the  bar  A  B,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  ths 
fouth  pole,  D,  of  one  of  the  bars,  may  be  neartit  to  that 
end  of  the  bar,  A  B,  which  is  required  to  become  the 
north  pole,  See.  then  thefe  two  bars  mult  be  Aid  gradually 
towards  one  extremity  of  the  bar,  keeping  them  conllantly 
at  the  fame  diltance  from  each  other;  and,  when  one  of 
the  magnetic  bars,  for  inftance  C  D,  is  arrived  at  A,  then 
they  mult  be  Aid  the  contrary  way,  till  EF  arrives  at  B  • 
and  thus  the  bar,  A  B,  mult  be  rubbed  a  greater  or  fmaller 
number  of  times,  till  it  will  be  found  by '"trial  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  power.  When  the  magnetic  bars 
are  powerful,  and  the  bar,  AB,  is  of  very  good  Iteel,  and 
not  very  large,  a  dozen  of  Itrokes  are  fully  fufficient. 
When  the  magnetic  bars  are  to  be  removed  from  the  bar 
AB,  care  mult  be  had  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  fituatioii 
where  they  were  firlt  placed,  viz.  at  a  little  and  equal  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  A  B,  and  then  they  may 
be  lifted  up. 

In  this  operation,  the  effect  of  the  bars  may  be  im¬ 
proved  feveral  ways,  which  will  be  found  neceflary  when 
the  bar,  A  B,  is  proportionably  large,  and  it  is  required 
to  give  it  the  greatelt  poffible  power.  This  may  be  ef¬ 
fected,  firlt,  by  joining  the  magnetic  bars  at  top,  inter- 
pofing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  i'ubltance,  except  iron,  to 
keep  them  apart,  as  fhown  in  fig.  22  ;  for  in  this  manner, 
the  upper  poles  of  the  bars,  being  contiguous,  will  tend  to 
It  re  ng  then  each  other,  and,  of  courfe,  their  lower  poles 
will  alfo  be  ftrengthened.  Secondly,  by  placing  the  bar 
to  be  rendered  magnetic,  between  two  bars  of  foft  iron* 
or  two  other  magnets,  in  the  manner  before  directed  * 
Thirdly,  the  magnetic  bars  may  be  inclined  the  contrary- 
way,  after  the  manner  ufed  by  Mr.  ./Epinus;  fo  that  the 
magnets  CD,  E  F,  may  make  an  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees  with  the  bar  A  B,  as  at  fig.  23. 

The  bar  may,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  rendered  magne¬ 
tic  by  means  of  an  armed  magnet,  or  by  a  horfe-Jkoe  mag¬ 
net,  placing  botli  the  poles  of  the  magnet  in  contaft  with 
the  bar,  A  B,  as  in  fig.  24. 

As  artificial  magnets  are  frequently  thus  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  femicircle,  or  like  a  horfe-fhoe,  for  the  hike  of 
bringing  both  poles  in  the  fame  plane,  the  crooked  (tee! 
bars  of  which  they  are  conftrmfted  are  made  magnetic  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  ftraight  bars,  excepting  only,  that 
the  magnetic  bars  which  are  ufed  for  it  mull  follow  the 
curvature  of  the  fteel  bar;  thus,  if  it  be  required  to  ren¬ 
der  magnetic  the  piece  ABC,  fig.  25,  place  it  flat  upon 
a. table,  and  to  its  extremities  apply  the  magnets  DF 
E  G  ;  joining  their  extremities  F,  G,  wirh  the  conductor 
or  piece  of  foft  iron  F  G.  Then  apply  the  magnetic  bars 
H,  I,  to  the  middle  of  the  piece  ABC,  and  llroke  it  with 
them,  from  end  to  end,  following  the  direction  of  the  bent 
fteel,  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  it  the  magnetic  bars  may  Hand 
in  ths  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  representation  LK 
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In  this  manner,  when  the  piece  of  fteel  has  been  rubbed  a 
fufficient  number  of  times  on  one  fide,  turn  the  other  fide 
upwards,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  it  has  acquired  a 
fufficient  degree  of  magnetifm.  In  this  operation,  the 
fame  precautions  muff  be  followed  as  were  recommended 
for  the  method  of  communicating  the  magnetifm  to  ftraight 
bars,  viz.  the  magnets  DF,  EG,  as  well  as  the  magnets 
H,  I,  mult  be  placed  fo  that  their  fouth  poles  may  be  to¬ 
wards  that  extremity  of  the  bent  fteel  which  is  required 
to  be  made  the  north  pole,  and  their  north  poles  towards 
the  other  extremity.  The  magnets,  I,  H,  mult  be  firft 
placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bent  fteel  ;  and  after  having 
drawn  them  over  one  leg  of  it  as  often  as  over  the  other, 
in  order  to  let  the  magnetic  centre  fall  juft  in  the  middle 
of  the  bent  fteel,  they  are  removed,  & c. 

Whenever  a  fteel  bar,  or  in  general  a  piece  of  ferrugi- 
Bous  fubltance,  is  rendered  magnetic  by  applying  two  bars, 
or  whenever  two  magnetic  poles  are  applied  ta  it  at  the 
fame  time,  as  ufed  in  this  and  the  preceding  experiment, 
the  operation  is  ufually  called  the  double  touch,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  the  Jingle  touch,  which  is  when  only  one  mag¬ 
netic  pole  is  applied  to  it. 

If  a  perfon  have  only  one  magnetic  bar,  with  which  he 
wilhes  to  give  magnetifm  to  a  needle  or  other  bar,  the 
only  way  of  effecting  it  is,  to  apply  one  pole  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  bar,  A  B,  fig.  26,  to  one  extremity,  C,  of  the  nee¬ 
dle,  and  to  draw  it  all  along  the  furface  of  it  till  it  reaches 
the  other  extremity  D ;  then  the  magnet,  being  removed, 
mult  be  applied  again  to  the  extremity  C,  and  mud  be 
drawn  over  the  needle  as  before.  Thus  the  needle  mult 
be  rubbed  feveral  times,  by  which  means  it  will  acquire  a 
confiderable  degree  of  magnetifm.  It  tnuft  be  obfervetf, 
that  the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  the  pole  of  the 
magnet  touched  laft  acquires  the  contrary  polarity. 
Thus,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  if  B  be  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet,  the  extremity,  D,  of  the  needle  will  after¬ 
wards  be  found  to  have-  acquired  the  fouth  polarity,  and 
the  other  extremity,  C,  the  north.  In  this  operation 
therefore,  it  is  evident,  that,  after  the  firft  ftroke, . when 
the  magnet  is  applied  again  to  C,  this  extremity,  having 
acquired  the  north  polarity,  will  have  that  power  deltroyed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  B,  of  the  magnet;  fo 
that  it  feems  that  every  ftroke  undoes  what  was  done  in 
the  preceding.  However,  the  fact  is,  that  by  repeating 
the  ftrokes  the  power  is  increafed  ;  but,  in  general,  this 
method  will  never  be  fo  advantageous  as  when  more  than 
one  magnetic  pole  is  ufed  ;  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  ufed, 
excepting  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  viz.  when  one  has  only  one 
magnetic  bar. 

The  following  experiments,  for  difeovering  what  kind 
of  fteel  is  moft  fit  to  receive  the  magnetic  power,  are  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  Th« 
author  of  the  paper  is  M.  Briffon.  “  Philofophers  have 
taken  great  pains,  and  made  many  experiments,  to  find 
out  the  belt  manner  of  touching  bars  of  fteel,  fo  as  to  con¬ 
vert  them  into  artificial  magnets;  but  I  know  not  that 
any  one  has  fought  to  difeover,  by  comparative  experi¬ 
ments  with  different  kinds  of  fteel,  what  kind  is  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  this  purpofe,  that  is,  what  kind  is  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  greateft  quantity  of  magnetic  power.  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  myfelfin  making  fome  experiments  upon  this  fub- 
jett,  and  (hall  now  give  an  account  of  them  to  the  academy. 

“  I  caufed  five  pairs  of  bars,  of  different  kinds  of  fteel, 
to  be  made  by  a  very  good  workman,  who  knows  perfectly 
well  how  to  work  in  fteel,  and  how  to  temper  it.  They 
are  all  exaftly  equal  to  each  other  in  length,  in  width,  in 
thicknefs,  and  even,  except  a  few  grains,  in  weight;  they 
are  alfo,  as  near  as  could  be,  equally  well  wrought  and 
poliftied,  and  all  tempered  as  hard  as  pofiible.  Each  of 
thefe  bars  is  fix  inches  and  three  quarters  of  a  line  in 
length,  fix  lines  wide,  and  two  lines  thick.  I  placed  them 
in  pairs,  according  to  Dr.  Knight’s  method,  keeping  them 
feparate  by  a  flip  of  wood,  and  making  them  corffmunicate 
at  each  of  their  extremities,  by  the  contaft  of  a  piece  of 
&ft  iron,  nine  lines  in  width.  That  I  might  know  them 


from  each  other,  I  marked  each  of  them  with  a  different 
figure.  The  bars  marked  1  were  of  Englilh  call  fteel; 
thofe  marked  2  were  caft  fteel  of  Amboife  ;  thofe  marked 
3  were  common  fteel  of  Amboife ;  thofe  marked  4  were- 
of  German  fteel,  known  by  the  name  of  etojfe  de  pons ;  and 
the  bars  marked  5  were  of  Englilh  fteel. 

“  I  have  two  pairs  of  bars,  feventeen  inches  and  fix 
lines  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  fix  lines  thick  ;  their  mag¬ 
netic  power  is  very  (trong,  and  I  quicken  that  power  by 
touching  them  alternately  one  with  the  other.  With  one 
of  thefe  pairs  of  bars  I  touched  all  the  five  pairs  above- 
mentioned  ;  in  doing  that,  I  conftantly  ufed  the  fame  pair, 
which  I  took  care  to  have  always  in  the  fame  good  ftate  ; 
that  is  to  fayr,  I  retouched  them  every  time  with  the  other 
great  pair,  that  I  might,  as  far  as  was  pofii'ole,  have  all 
circurnftances  alike,  and  not  have  reafon  to  fulpecl  any 
difference  between  the  five  kinds  of  fteel,  except  their 
different  difpofition  or  capability  to  receive  the  magnetic 
power.  I  touched  all  thefe  bars  according  to  the  manner 
of  M.  Antheaume;  I  placed  them  all,  pair  by  pair,  con¬ 
nected  by  the  piece  of  loft  iron  before- mentioned,  and  fe- 
parated  by  a  flip  of  wood,  in  the  direction  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian  ;  and,  in  order  to  touch  them,  I  placed  my 
two  great  bars  end  to  end,  with  their  contrary  poles  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  and  leparated  only  by  a  card  thrice 
doubled.  I  then  let  them  Hide  gently  five  times  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  each  of 
the  bars,  upon  each  of  their  broad  Airfares,  but  without 
going  beyond  their  extremities,  and  always  beginning  and 
leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  Thefe  bars  having 
been  touched  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  find  out  their  power  of  attraction.  For  that 
purpofe  I  fattened  each  pair  together  by  means  of  two 
bands  of  copper;  each  band  having  a  ferew  to  tighten  ir, 
one  of  which  ferews  had  a  ring  to  it,  by  which  the  bars 
might  be  hung  up.  At  the  upper  end,  the  bars  were  con¬ 
nected  by  the  piece  of  iron  already  mentioned  ;  at  the 
lower  end,  inftiad  of  fuch  a  piece,  I  placed  a  ring  of  foft 
iron,  rounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  touch  the  bars  only 
by  a  narrow  line.  To  this  ring  was  adapted  a  hook,  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  handle  of  a  little  tin  bucket  in  which 
the  weights  were  put.  Every  thing  having  been  thus  dif- 
pofed,  I  fuccelfively,  and  gradually,  loaded  each  pair  of 
bars  with  grains  of  lead,  till  the  iron  ring  leparated  from 
the  bars.  I  took  care,  however,  not  to  load  them  in  this 
manner,  till  the  ring  had  adhered  to  the  bars  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

“  Tiie  following  is  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments  -. 
The  bars  marked  1,  of  Englilh  caft  lied,  which  weMi, 
together,  5  ounces,  4  drachms,  and  51  grains,  fuftained, 
including  the  weight  of  the  ring,  2  pounds,  13  ounces, 
and  5  drachms;  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  8  times 
their  own  weight.  The  bars  marked  2,  of  caft  fteel  of 
Amboife,  which  weigh,  together,  5  ounces,  4  drachms, 
57a  grains,  fuftained,  including  the  weight  ot  the  ring, 
1  pound,  12  ounces,  2  drachms,  and  36  grains  ;  which  is 
rather  more  than  5  times  their  own  weight.  The  bars 
marked  3,  of  common  ft  ;el  of  Amboife,  which  wei°-h,  to¬ 
gether,  5  ounces,  4  drachms,  46^  grains,  fuftained,  in¬ 
cluding  the  weight  of  the  ring,  5  ounces,  7  drachms,  and 
57  grains ;  which  is,  as  is  obvious,  only  a  little  more  than 
their  own  weight.  The  bars  marked  4,  of  German  fteel, 
known  by  the  name  of  etojfe  de  pons,  which  weigh,  toge¬ 
ther,  5  ounces,  4  drachms,  and  53  grains,  fuftained,  in¬ 
cluding  the  weight  oftthe  ring,  4  pounds,  3  ounces,  3 
drachms,  and  3  grains;  which  is  rather  more  than  12 
times  their  own  weight.  The  bars  marked  5,  of  Englilh 
fteel,  which  weigh,  together,  5  ounces,  4  drachms, &and 
40  grains,  fuftained,  including  the  weight  of  the  ring,  4 
pounds,  15  ounces,  1  drachm,  and  36  grains;  which  is 
more  than  14  times  their  own  weight. 

“  From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  appears  :  Firftly, 
That  Englifh  fteel  is  the  molt  fit  for  receiving  the  magne¬ 
tic  power,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
kind.  Secondly,  That  the  German  iteel,  known  by  the 
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name  of  eloffe  de  pons,  Is  the  next  in  goodnefs  to  Engli(h 
fteel ;  its  power  being  only  one  feventh  lefs  than  that  of 
Englifh  fteel.  Thirdly,  That  caft  fteel  ought  never  to  be 
tifed  for  making  artificial  magnets;  becaufe  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  but  little  magnetic  power,  in  comparifon  with 
the  others.” 

A  bar  of  iron  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  from  one  of 
fteel  by  prefenting  it  to  the  magnetic  needle.  If  the  bar 
which  is  tried  initantly  acquires  polarity  by  being  placed 
vertically,  which  is  feen  by  the  attractions  and  repulfions 
obferved  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment ;  and  if  it  lofe 
that  polarity  when  held  horizontally,  which  is  eafily  dif- 
Covered,  becaufe  in  this  latter  pofition  whatever  end  is 
prefented,  and  whichever  pole  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
approached,  the  phenomenon  of  attraction  will  always  be 
obferved  ;  if,  finally,  upon  turning  it,  the  pole  be  changed, 
and  that  as  often  as  the  bar  is  reverfed  ; — it  may  confi¬ 
dently  be  pronounced  a  bar  of  iron.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bar  fubmitted  to  the  fame  experiments  (how  no  fign 
of  polarity,  and  attract  indifferently  the  two  extremities 
of  the  needle,  in  whatever  manner  and  fituation  it  be  pre¬ 
fented,  then  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  bar  which  is 
tried  is  of  fteel.  If  this  fame  bar  fhow  figns  of  polarity, 
and,  in  whatever  fituation  it  be  prefented,  the  phenomena 
of  the  attraction  of  the  oppofite  poles  of  the  needle  and 
the  bar,  and  the  repulfion  of  the  fame  poles,  invariably 
qnd  uniformly  take  place,  it  may  thence  likewife  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  bar  is  of  fteel ;  for  lteel  alone  poffeffes  the 
property  of  acquiring  and  preierving,  for  a  very  long  pe¬ 
riod,  even  when  not  tempered,  the  fmalleft  degrees  of 
magnetifm.  Journal  des  Mines. 

A  German  author,  in  a  work  lately  publiftied,  Hates  the 
following  curious  faff :  A  perfon  having  an  artificial 
magnet  fufpended  from  the  wall  of  his  ftudy,  with  a  piece 
of  iron  adhering  to  it,  remarked,  for  feveral  years,  that 
the  flies  in  the  room,  though  they  frequently  alighted  on 
other  iron  articles,  never  fettled  on  the  artificial  magnet ; 
and  even  that,  if  any  of  thofe  infects  approached  it,  they 
again  in  a  moment  removed  to  forrfe  diftance.  “  It  is 
worth  the  trouble,”  fays  profeffor  Voigt,  who  repeats  this 
circumltance  in  his  journal,  “  to  make  further  observations 
on  this  phenomenon  ;  and,  were  it  confirmed,  magnetifed 
iron  might  be  employed  to  preferve  it  from  being  foiled 
by  flies,  and  perhaps  alfo  for  other  purpofes.” 

5.  Even  the. rubbing  of  one  piece  of  iron  over  another 
is  not  necefiary  to  produce  the  magnetic  virtue.  It  has 
been  obferved  that  a  bar  of  iron,  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
the  direCfion  of  the  meridian,  or  in  a  fituation  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it,  acquires  the  magnetic  virtue.  The  itee- 
ple  of  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres  having  been  confiderably 
damaged  by  a  great  (form  in  1690,  fome  bars  of  iron  taken 
from  it  were  found  to  be  magnetic  ;  but,  what  is  ttill 
more  remarkable,  pieces  of  thefie  bars,  which  were  almoft 
deltroyed  by  rult,  formed  excellent  magnets.  The  abbe 
de  Vallemont  wrote  at  that  time  an  account  of  them,  which 
was  puhlifhed  in  169a. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  an  Englifti  phyfician  and  philofopher,  who 
wrote  on  the  magnet  in  1640,  had  then  obferved  that  the 
finall  bars  of  an  iron  window-frame,  placed  north  and  fouth, 
which  had  remained  many  years  in  the  fame  pofition,  were 
become  magnetic.  He  relates  alfo,  that  the  wind  having 
bent  an  iron  bar  which  fupported  an  ornament  on  the 
church  of  St.  Augultine,  at  Rimini,  when  the  monks  be¬ 
longing  ro  it  were  detirous,  ten  years  after,  to  ftraighten 
this  bar,  they  were  much  lurprifed  to  find  that  it  poli'efled 
all  the  properties  of  a  good  magnet.  Mufchenbroek  (peaks 
of  a  iimiiar  circumftance,  in  regard  to  fome  pieces  of  iron 
taken  from  the  tower  of  Delft.  We  read  alfo  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1731,  that 
there  was  at  Marfeilles  a  bell  which  moved  on  an  iron 
axis,  ftanding  in  an  eaft  and  weft  direction,  and  reliing 
with  its  two  ends  on  (tone;  that  the  rult  of  thefe  ends 
mixing  with  the  dull:  rubbed  from  the  (tone,  and  with  the 
oil  ufed  to  facilitate  its  motion,  formed  together  a  hard 
and  heavy  mats,  which  when  4§tached  was  tyund  to  pof- 
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fefs  all  the  properties  of  the  magnet.  It  is  believed  that 
this  bell  had  exifted  in  that  fituation  400  years.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  other  northern  parts  of  Europe,  old  vanes  of 
turrets,  window-bars,  and  even  pokers  that  have  ftood  long 
inclined  in  the  chimney-corner,  are  often  very  fenfibly 
magnetic,  their  lower  extremity  becoming  a  north,  and 
the  upper  a  fouth,  pole.  In  the  higheft  part  of  the  (teeple 
of  St.  Giles's  church  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  north  fide,  the 
upper  bar  of  a  hand-rail  leading  to  a  (fair  is  very  magne- 
tical.  > 

A  bar  of  fteel  long  hammered  or  expofed  to  violent 
fridion,  while  lying  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  becomes 
magnetic.  This  faCt  was  well  known  to  Dr.  Gilbert,  who 
in  a  plate  reprefents  a  blackfmith  hammering  a  bar  of  fteel 
in  the  magnetic  pofition.  Many  fmiths’  tools,  fuch  as 
long  drills,  that  receive  great  preffure  while  in  motion, 
broaches  that  are  worked  with  a  long  lever,  fo  as  to  ate 
very  faft,  become  very  fenfibly  magnetical ;  the  lower  end, 
iu  thefe  latitudes,  being  always  a  north  pole.  When  a 
fteel  punch  is  driven  hard  into  a  piece  of  iron,  the  punch 
has  fometimes  been  rendered  magnetical  by  a  (ingle  blow. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  cutting  or  boring  tool  in  a  fmith’s  (hop 
that  does  not  poffefs  fome  degree  of  magnetic  power. 
Even  foft  fteel  and  iron  will  acquire  it  by  being  violently 
twifted  or  expofed  to  great  friction  ;  and  the  magnetifm 
thus  acquired  is  commonly  permanent.  From  this  cir- 
cumltance  it  is  difficult  to  procure  for  nice  experiments 
pieces  of  iron  that  do  not  poffefs  fome  degree  of  magne¬ 
tifm ;  and  hence  thefe  experiments  do  not  always  fucceed. 

The  fteel  balances  of  watches  are  often  magnetic,  fome¬ 
times  even  (flowing  evident  polarity ;  a  circumftance  which 
is  found  to  have  fome  effect  in  difturbing  the  proper  going 
of  fuch  watches  or  time-pieces.  Hence  it  is  recommended 
to  make  the  balances  of  brafs.  See  the  article  Horology, 
vol.  x.  p.  315. 

Magnetifm  may  be  induced  on  fubftances  that  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  it,  by  heat.  Dr.  Gilbert  remarks  that  fuch 
ores  of  iron  as  are  in  that  particular  metallic  (late,  which 
he  confiders  as  moll  fufceptible  of  magnetifm,  will  acquire 
this  power  by  being  kept  long  in  a  red  heat,  while  in  at 
magnetic  direction  ;  and  that  their  polarity  correfponds 
to  their  pofition,  that  end  of  the  tnafs  which  is  oppofite 
the  north  becoming  a  north  pole.  By  many  experiments 
made  both  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  fince  his  time  by  Dr.  Hooke, 
on  iron  and  (ieel  bars,  it  appears  that  thefe  acquire  perma¬ 
nent  magnetifm  by  being  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  and 
fluttered  to  cool  gradually  while  lying  in  the  magnetic  di¬ 
rection  ;  but  that  the  magnetifm  thus  acquired  by  fteel 
rods  is  much  ltronger  and  more  durable,  if  they  are  fud- 
denly  quenched  with  cold  water,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  very 
hard  temper.  Dr.  Hooke  found  that  the  end  of  the  bar 
next  the  north,  or  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  bar,  always 
became  its  permanent  north  pole,  and  the  upper  end,  evert 
when  quenched,  while  the  reft  was  (uttered  ro  cool  gra¬ 
dually,  became  a  very  fenfible  fouth  pole.  If  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  were  performed  on  bars  placed  in  a  pofition  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  direction,  no  magnetifm  was  ac¬ 
quired.  Dr.  Gilbert  makes  a  remarkable  obfervation  re- 
(peifting  the  pofition  of  a  magnetic  needle  brought  near  art 
ignited  bar  of  iron,  which  was  fome  years  ago  repeated  in 
the  Philofophical  TranlaCtions  as  a  new  dilcovery  :  “  Ba- 
cillum  ferreum,  valide  ignitum  appone  verforio  excilo  :  Jlat  ver~ 
forium,  nec  ad  tale  ferrum  convertitur  :  fed  flatim  ut  primum  de 
candore  aliquantuLum  raniferit,  confluit  illtco."  Ttius  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  iron  is  not  (ufceptibfe  of  magnetifm  when  red 
hot,  hut  that  it  acquires  magnetic  power  during  its  .cool- 
ing.  Dr.  Gilbert  afeertained  the  degree  of  heat  molt  ta- 
vourable  to  the  production  of  magnetifm;  but,  from  his 
want  of  proper  thermometers,  he  did  not  fucceed.  Dr, 
Robilon  found  that,  though  a  bright  red  or  a  white  heat 
does  not  make  iron  fufceptible  of  magnetifm  while  it  is 
expoied  to  fuch  a  heat,  it  predifpofes  it  for  becoming  mag¬ 
netical.  He  found  that,  when  a  bar  of  lteel  was  made  tt» 
acquire  magnetifm  by  being  tempered  in  the  magnetic  di¬ 
rection,  the  acquired  magnetifm  was  much  ftxonger  when 
*  the 
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the  bar  was  fir  ft  made  very  hot,  even  though  allowed  to 
acquire  its  molt  magnetical  ftate  before  being  quenched, 
than  if  it  had  been  heated  only  to  this  latter  degree.  Nay, 
he  always  found  it  ftronger  if  quenched  while  red  hot. 
He  alfo  found  that,  when  he  heated  a  fmall  (feel  bar  red 
hot,  and  quenched  it  while  lying  between  two  magnets, 
it  acquired  a  much  ftronger  magnetic  power  than  it  would 
acquire  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  various  methods  of  communicating  a  per¬ 
manent  magnetifm  to  ferruginous  bodies,  by  means  of  a 
bar  rendered  magnetic,  by  pofition,  of,  which  the  moft 
fimple  is  that  defcribed  Mr.  Marcel,  nephew  to  Mr.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek,  whofe  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1726. 
Being  employed  in  making  fome  obfervations  on  the  mag¬ 
netic  power  which  he  found  in  great  pieces  of  iron,  he 
took  a  large  vice  weighing  90  pounds,  in  which  he  fixed 
a  large  anvil  weighing  ialbs.  The  fteel  to  which  he  wifhed 
to  give  the  magnetic  power  was  laid  upon  the  anvil  in  a 
north  and  fouth  polition,  which  happened  to  be  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  the  fquare  furface  of  the  latter.  He  then  took  a 
four-cornered  piece  of  iron  an  inch  thick  every  way,  33 
inches  long,  weighing  about  8 1  bs .  having  one  end  rounded 
and  brightly  polifhed,  the  other  being  tapered.  Holding 
then  the  fteel  faft  upon  the  anvil  with  the  one  hand,  he 
took  the  iron  bar  in  the  other,  and,  holding  it  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  he  rubbed  the  fteel  hard,  with  the  rounded  part 
towards  him,  from  north  to  fouth,  always  carrying  the  bar 
far  enough  round  about  to  begin  at  the  north.  Having 
thus  given  10  or  12  ftrokes,  the  fteel  was  turned  upfide 
down,  and  rubbed  as  much  on  the  other  fide.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  till  it  had  been  rubbed  400  times,  the  fteel 
was  as  ftrongly  magnetic  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a 
powerful  loadftone.  The  place  where  he  began  to  rub 
was  always  the  north  pole.  In  thel'e  experiments  it  fome- 
times  happened  that  the  virtue  was  imparted  by  a  few 
ftrokes  ;  nay,  by  a  lingle  ftroke  a  fmall  needle  was  made 
to  receiver  very  coniiderable  power.  Thus  he  imparted 
to  two  compafs-needles  Inch  a  degree  of  magnetic  power, 
that  one  lifted  three-fourths,  and  another  a  whole  ounce 
of  iron  ;  and,  although  thefe  needles  were  anointed  with 
linfeed  oil  to  keep  them  from  rulling,  and  a  hard  coat  was 
thus  formed  upon  them,  they  neverthelefs  retained  their 
power.'  Thus  alfo  a  knife  was  made  fo  ftrongly  magneti¬ 
cal,  that  it  would  take  up  an  ounce  and  three-fourths  of 
iron.  Four  fmall  pieces  of  fteel,  each  an  inch  long,  and 
one  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad,  as  thin  as  the  fpring  of  a 
watch,  were  thus  impregnated  with  the  magnetic  power, 
and  then  joined  into  a  fmall  artificial  magnet;  which  at 
its. fi [ft  formation  took  up  eight  times  its  own  weight  of 
iron;  and,  after  being  fix  years  kept  in  the  moft  careiefs 
manner,  was  found  to  have  gained  rather  than  loft  any 
thing  of  its  power.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments, 
Mr.  Marcel  found,  that  the  end  at  which  he  began  to  rub 
was  always  the  north  pole,  whatever  polition  the  fteel  was 
laid  in.  On  rubbing  a  piece  of  fteel  from  one  end  to  the 
middle,  and  then  from  the  other  end  to  the  middle,  it  ac¬ 
quired  two  north  poles,  one  at  each  end,  the  middle  being 
a  fouth  pole.  Beginning  to  rub  from  the  middle  towards 
each  end,  lie  found  a  north  pole  in  the  middle,  and  a  fouth 
pole  at  each  extremity. 

6.  Natural  magnets  may  be  imitated  in  the  following 
manner  :  Take  fome  martial  sethiops,  or,  which  is  more 
eafily  procured,  reduce  into  very  fine  powder  the  fcales  of 
iron  which  fall  from  red-hot  iron  when  hammered,  and 
which  are  found  abundantly  in  fmiths’  fliops.  Mix  this 
powder  with  drying  linfeed  oil,  fo  as  to  form  it.into  a 
very  ftiff  pafte,  and  thape  it  in  a  mould  fo  as  to  give  it  any 
form  you  require,  whether  of  a  terrella,  a  human  head,  or 
any  other.  This  done,  place  it  in  a  warm  place  for  fome 
weeks,  and  it  will  dry  fo  as  to  become  very  hard.  Then 
render  it  magnetic,  by  the  proper  application  of  powerful 
magnets,  and  it  will  acquire  a  coniiderable  power. 

The  late  Dr.  Gowin  Knight  proftefled  a  furprifing  fkill 
in  magnetifm,  being  able  to  communicate  an  extraordi¬ 


nary  degree  of  attractive  or  repullive  power,  and  to  alter 
or  reverie  the  poles  at  pleafure ;  but,  as  he  refufed  to  dif- 
cover  his  methods  upon  any  terms  whatever  (even,  as  he 
faid,  though  he  fhould  receive  in  return  as  many  guineas 
as  he  could  carry),  thefe  curious  and  valuable  fecrets  have 
died  with  him.  In  the  69th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  however,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilfon  has given  a 
procefs,  which  at  lead  diicovers  one  of  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Dr.  Knight’s  art,  and  may  perhaps  be  a  means 
of  difcovering  the  whole  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  lefs  re- 
ferved.  The  doftor’s  procefs,  according  to  Mr.  Wilfon, 
was  as  follows  :  Having  provided  himfelf  with  a  great 
quantity  of  clean  iron-filings,  he  put  them  into  a  lar^e 
tub,  that  was  more  than  one-third  filled  with  clean  water  ■ 
he  then,  with  great  labour,  worked  the  tub  to  and  fro  for 
many  hours  together,  that  the  friftion  between  the  grains 
of  iron  by  this  treatment  might  break  off  fuch  fmaller 
parts  as  would  remain  fufpended  in  the  water  for  a  time. 
The  obtaining  of  thefe  very  fmall  particles  in  fufficient 
quantity  feemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  principal  defi- 
derata  in  the  experiment.  The  water  being  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  rendered  very  muddy,  he  poured  the  fame  into  a 
clean  iron  veffel,  leaving  the  filings  behind;  and,  when 
the  water  had  (food  long  enough  to  be  clear,  he  poured 
it  out  carefully,  without  difturbing  fuch  of  the  fediment 
as  (till  remained  ;  which  now  appeared  reduced  almoft  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  This  powder  was  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  into  another  veffel  in  order  to  dry  it ;  but,  as  he 
had  not  obtained  a  proper  quantity  thereof  by  this  one 
ftep,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  procefs  many  times. 
Having  at  laft  procured  enough  of  this  very  fine  powder, 
the  next  thing  was  to  make  a  pafte  of  it,  and  that  with 
fome  vehicle  which  would  contain  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  inflammable  matter  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  had 
recourfe  to  linfeed  oil  in  preference  to  all  other  fluids. 
With  thefe  two  ingredients  only  he  made  a  ftiff  pafte, 
and  took  particular  care  to  knead  it  well  before  he  mould¬ 
ed  it  into  convenient  (hapes.  Sometimes,  while  the  pafte 
continued  in  its  foft  ftate,  he  would  put  the  impreftion  of 
a  feal  upon  the  feveral  pieces;  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Britiih  Mufeum.  This  pafte  was  then  put  upon  wood, 
and  fometimes  on  tiles,  in  order  to  bake  or  dry  it  before 
a  moderate  fire,  at  about  the  diftance  of  afoot.  He  found 
that  a  moderate  fire  was  moft  proper,  becanfe  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  made  the  compolition  frequently  crack  in  many 
places.  The  time  required  for  the  baking  or  drying  of 
this  pafte  was  generally  about  five  or  fix  hours,  before  it 
attained  a  lutficient  degree  of  hardnefs.  When  that  was 
done,  and  the  feveral  baked  pieces  were  become  cold,  he 
gave  them  their  magnetic  power  in  any  direction  he 
pleafed,  by  placing  them  between  the  extreme  ends  of  his 
large  magazine  of  artificial  magnets  for  a  few  feconds  or 
more  as  he  taw  occafion.  By  this  method  the  power 
they  acquired  was  fuch,  that  when  one  of  thele  pieces 
were  held  between  two  of  his  belt  ten-guinea  bars,  with 
its  poles  purpofely  inverted,  it  immediately  of  itielf 
turned  about  to  recover  its  natural  direction,  which  the 
force  of  thofe  very  powerful  bars  was  not  fufficient  to 
counteract. 

Circumjlances  which  tend  to  impair  or  dcjlroy  the  Magnetic  Power . 

The  magnetic  power  in  all  its  modifications,  whether 
of  attraction,  repulfion,  or  polarity,  is  in  general  tem¬ 
porary  and  perifhing.  The  belt  magnets,  whether  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial,  unlefs  carefully  preferved,  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  certain  circumftances  that  will  prefently  appear, 
are  obferved  to  have  their  magnetic  power  diminifhed. 
Natural  magnets,  and  artificial  magnets  made  of  fteel 
tempered  as  hard  as  poflible,  retain  their  power  moft  ob- 
ftinately,  and  feldom  entirely  lole  it  except  under  cir¬ 
cumftances  which  we  know  to  be  unfavourable  to  its  du¬ 
rability.  Magnets  of  fteel  of  a  fpring  temper,  are  much 
fooner  weakened,  lofe  more  of  their  force  merely  by  keep- 
jpg,  and  finally  retain  little  or  none  of  it.  .  Soft  fteel  and 
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jroti  feldom  retain  magnetic  power  when  removed  from 
the  magnet  where  they  required  it,  unlefs  their  metallic 
(late  undergoes  fonie  change. 

The  following  circumftances  have  been  obferved  to  be 
moft  powerful  fn  dimimthing  or  deftroying  the  power  of 
magnets. 

1.  Nothing  has  fo  much  effe&  in  impairing  the  power 
of  a  magnet  as  keeping  it  in  an  improper  pofition,  that  is, 
too  far  front  the  magnetic  line.  If  the  axis  of  the  mag¬ 
net  be  placed  in  a  dire&ion  that  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  in  this  latitude  nearly  eaft- 
north-eaft  and  weft-north-weft,  it  will  fooneft  lofe  its  mag¬ 
netic  power  ;  and,  if  it  be  placed  in  the  magnetic  line,  but 
in  a  contrary  pofition,  or  with  the  north  pole  where  the 
fouth  pole  fliould  be,  if  permitted  to  vibrate  freely,  it  will 
gradually  become  weaker  every  day  ;  and,  unlels  it  be  a 
natural  magnet,  or  an  artificial  one  made  of  very  hard 
tempered  Iteel,  it  will,  in  no  very  long  time,  entirely  lofe 
its  magnetic  power. 

2.  The  diflipation  of  magnetic  power  is  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  heating  the  magnet.  The  heat  of  boiling  water 
has  a  fenfible  effeft  in  this  way  ;  but,  if  the  magnet  be 
expofed  to  a  red  heat,  its  power  is  entirely  deftroyed,  as 
has  been  long  known.  Dr.  Gilbert  obferved  that  the 
power  of  magnets  w'as  deftroyed  by  a  heat  that  was  not 
fufficient  to  make  the  metal  vifible  in  the  dark  ;  and  Mr. 
Canton  found  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  weakened 
the  power  of  a  magnet,  but  that  the  greateft  part  of  this 
was  recovered  as  the  magnet  cooled.  If  the  heat  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  magnet  lies  in  a  pofition  moft  favourable 
to  the  diftipation  of  magnetifm,  the  power  is  fooneft  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  hence,  the  belt  way  to  deprive  iron  or  Iteel  of 
accidental  magnetifm  is,  to  heat  it  red-hot,  and  allow  it 
to  cool  while  lying  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  line.  M.  Coulomb  has  afcertained  that  at  aoo 
degrees  of  heat,  two  fifths  of  the  magnetifm  of  a  magnet 
is  diftipated,  and  that  at  500  degrees  the  whole  is  loft. 

3.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  power  of  a  magnet 
is  impaired  by  rough  vjage.  Dr.  Gilbert  obferved  that  a 
magnet  which  he  had  powerfully  impregnated  was  greatly 
weakened  by  a  fingle  fall  on  the  floor ;  and  fince  his  time 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  when  a  magnet  falls  on  a  ltone, 
or  receives  any  concuffion  that  makes  it  ring,  it  is  injured 
much  more  than  by  being  beaten  with  any  thing  foft  and 
yielding.  When  a  natural  magnet  is  ground  with  coarle 
powders,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  any  required  form,  it  is 
confiderably  weakened.  This  (hows  the  propriety  of  al¬ 
tering  the  natural  form  of  loadltones  as  little  as  poflible  5 
and,  where  this  is  necefiary,  of  doing  it  as  expeditioufty 
as  may  be,  by  cutting  them  brifkly  in  the  thin  difks  of  a 
lapidary’s  wheel. 

4..  Magnets  placed  near  each  other,  with  their  Jimilar 
poles  oppojite,  always  weaken  each  other  ;  and,  when  a  pow¬ 
erful  magnet  is  placed  near  a  weaker,  with  their  fimilar 
poles  oppofed,  the  polarity  of  the  weaker  is  frequently 
reverfed,  that  is,  if  the  pole  were  north  it  becomes  fouth, 
and  vice  verjd.  When  the  weaker  magnet  is  a  natural 
load  (tone,  or  has  been  made  of  hard  tempered  fteel,  its 
original  polarity  is  reftored  when  the  improper  pofition 
is  changed  ;  but,  if  it  has  been  made  of  (pring-tempered 
fteel,  the  alteration  is  generally  permanent,  and  often  as 
complete  as  while  the  magnets  were  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  each  other. 

MAGNETICAL  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  properties  of  the  magnet  have  been  employed  to 
perform  feveral  tricks,  which  excited  a  ccnfiderable  degree 
of  aftoniffiment  in  thofe  who  firft  beheld  them.  No  means 
indeed  more  fecret,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  proper  forac- 
tion,  could  be  employed  than  magnetifm;  fince  its  influence 
is  (topped  by  no  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except 
iron.  This  idea  was  firft  conceived  by  the  celebrated  Co- 
mus,  who  varied  in  a  fingular  manner  the  different  tricks 
performed  by  this  agent,  fo  that  alt  Paris  flocked  with  the 
utmoft  eagernefs  to  the  places  where  they  were  exhibited. 
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He  was  admired  by  the  ignorant,  who  confidered  him  as  a 
force  re  r  ;  while  the  learned  endeavoured  to  difcover  the  ar¬ 
tifice,  which  however  was  a  profound  fecret  fo  long  as  no 
one  fufpefled  magnetifm  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  it. 

1.  The  Magic  Telefcope. — Thole  who  exhibit  thefe  tricks 
often  employ  a  pretended  magic  telefcope,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  fee,  it  is  faid,  through  opaque  bodies.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inftrument  in  the  form  of  a  tele¬ 
fcope,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  that  is,  towards  the  objeft- 
glafs,  there  is  a  magnetic  needle,  which  affumes  its  proper 
direftion  when  the  telefcope  is  placed  upon  the  fide  which 
that  objeCt-glafs  forms.  To  conftrucf  this  telefcope, 
provide  a  turned  tube  of  ivory,  wider  towards  the  end 
where  the  objeft-glafs  is  placed  ;  but  the  ivory  mud  be  of 
fufficient  thinnefs  to  admit  the  light  through  to  the  infide. 
The  narrow  end  is  furnifhed  with  an  eye-glafs,  which 
ferves  to  (how  more  diftindlly  the  infide  of  it.  The  other 
end  alfo  is  furnilhed  with  a  glafs,  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  only  of  an  objeft-glafs,  the  pofterior  furface  of  it  be¬ 
ing  opaque,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  the  bafe  or  bottom  of  a  fort 
of  compafs  or  magnetic  needle,  w-hich  turns  on  a  pivot 
fixed  in  its  centre.  When  the  telefcope  refts  on  the  end 
containing  the  objeft-glafs,  this  needle  aflumes  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  and  points  towards  the  north,  or  towards  a 
magnetic  needle  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  necefiary 
alfo  to  have  a  real  telefcope,  fimilar  in  appearance  to  the- 
other,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ftiown  inftead  of  it,  which 
may  be  done  by  dexteroufly  fubftituting  the  one  for  the 
other.  When  you  wilh  to  employ  the  pretended  magic 
telefcope,  place  it  with  the  objeft-glafs  downwards  upon 
any  thing  you  intend  to  examine  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  mag¬ 
net  or  piece  of  magnetifed  iron  below  it,  the  needle  will 
turn  to  that  fide. 

2.  The  communicative  Piece  of  Money. — Take  a  crown  or  dol¬ 
lar,  and  drill  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  it,  in  which  place  a  piece 
of  wire,  or  a  large  needle  well  poliffied,  and  ftrongly  touched 
with  a  magnet.  Then  clofe  the  hole  with  a  fmall  piece  of 
pewter,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived.  Now,  the  needle  in 
the  magic  telefcope  before  defcribed,  when  it  is  brought 
near  to  this  piece  of  money,  will  fix  itfelf  in  a  dire&ioa 
correfponding  to  the  wire  or  needle  in  that  piece.  De¬ 
fire  any  perfon  to  lend  you  a  crown-piece  or  dollar,  which 
you  dexteroufly  change  for  one  that  you  have  prepared  as 
above.  Then  give  the  latter  piece  to  another  perfon,  and 
leave  him  at  liberty  either  to  put  it  privately  in  a  fnuff- 
box,  or  not ;  he  is  then  to  place  the  box  on  a  table,  and 
you  are  to  tell  him  by  means  of  your  glafs,  whether  the 
crown  is  or  is  not  in  the  box.  Then,  bringing  your  tele¬ 
fcope  clofe  to  the  box,  you  will  know  by  the  motion  of 
the  needle,  whether  it  be  there  or  not ;  for,  as  the  needle 
in  the  telefcope  will  always  keep  to  the  north  of  itfelf,  if 
you  do  not  perceive  it  has  any  motion,  you  conclude  the 
crown  is  not  in  the  box.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
the  wire  in  the  crown  maybe  placed  to  the  north,  in  which 
cafe  you  will  be  deceived.  Therefore,  to  be  fure  of  fuc- 
cefs,  when  you  find  the  needle  in  the  perfpeitive  remain 
ftationary,  you  may  on  fonie  pretence  defire  the  perfon  to 
move  the  box  into  another  pofition,  by  which  you  will 
certainly  know  whether  the  crown-piece  be  there  or  not. 
You  mull  remember  that  the  needle  in  the  perfpeClive  mud 
here  be  very  fenfible,  as  the  wire  in  the  crown  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  any  great  attractive  force. 

3 .  Several figures  being  given  which  a  perfon  has  arranged  clofe 
to  each  other  in  a  box,  to  tell  through  the  lid  or  cover  what  number 
they  form. — If  you  are  defirous  of  employing  the  ten  ci¬ 
phers,  take  ten  fmall  fquares,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  on 
each  fide,  and  on  the  upper  face  of  each  make  a  groove; 
but  let  thefe  grooves  be  in  different  directions  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  firft  intended  for  the  number  1  mult  proceed  di- 
reftly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  fecond  mud  devi¬ 
ate  to  the  right,  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  equal  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  circumference ;  the  third  an  angle  of  two  tenths  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft  ;  which  will  give  ten  different  pofitions. 
Then  introduce  into  thefe  grooves  fmall  bars  of  fteel,  well 
magnetifed,  taking  care  to  turn  their  north  poles  to  the 
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proper  diredlion  5  cover  thefe  grooves  and  the  face  of  the 
fquares  with  itrong  paper,  in  order  to  conceal  the  bars. 
You  tmift  all'o  provide  a  narrow  box,  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  in  its  breadth  one  of  thefe  fquares,  and  of  fuch  a  length 
that  they  can  all  be  arranged  in  it. 

Then  defire  a  perfon  in  your  abfence  to  take  feveral  of 
thefe  fquares,  and  arrange  them  in  the  box  in  any  manner, 
at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  form  any  number  whatever,  and  to 
fbut  the  box  ;  after  which  are  you  to  tell  the  number 
which  has  been  formed.  Depofit  your  pretended  telefcope 
on  the  place  of  the  firft  fquare,  that  is  on  the  left,  if  the 
figure  below  it  be  unity;  the  needle  will  turn  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  north  point  or  pole  will  be  before  you. 
If  the  figure  be  4,  it  will  turn  to  the  fourth  divifion  of  the 
circle,  which  is  equally  divided  into  ten  parts;  and  fo  of 
the  reft.  It  will  thence  be  eafy  to  difcover  the  figure  in 
each  place,  and  confequentiy  to  tell  it. 

A  word  written  in  iecret,  with  given  characters,  may 
be  difcovered  in  the  fame  manner;  alio  an  anagram,  formed 
of  a  propoled  word,  as  Roma ,  which  gives  amor,  mora,  orma, 
maro,  &c.  or  a  queftion  which  has  been  feleCted,  from  fe¬ 
veral  perfons,  and  put  into  the  box.  In  fiiort,  this  trick 
-may  be  varied,  in  a  great  many  ways,  exceedingly  agreea¬ 
ble,  but  all  depending  on  the  lame  principle. 

The  box  of  metals,  for  example,  is  only  a  fimilar  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  trick.  You  put  fix  plates  of  different 
metals  in  a  box,  and  bid  a  perfon  take  any  one  of  them, 
and  put  it  into  another  box,  and  (hut  it.  You  may  then 
eafily  tell  which  one  he  has  taken.  Thefe  plates  are  of 
i'uch  a  form,  that  they  can  occupy  in  the  final]  box  only 
one  pofition.  Each  of  them,  that  of  iron  excepted,  con¬ 
tains  in  its  thicknefsa  magnetic  bar,  arranged  in  fituations 
which  are  known,  and  thefe  fituations  are  difcovered  by 
means  of  the  pretended  magic  telefcope;  confequentiy  the 
nature  of  the  metal  muft  be  known.  No  magnetic  bar  is 
placed  in  the  plate  of  iron,  becaufe  this  would  be  ufelefs ; 
but  one  fide  of  the  plate  may  be  magnetifed,  or,  if  it  be 
not  magnetifed,  the  indeterminate  direction  of  the  needle 
will  announce  that  it  is  iron. 

4.  The  Magnetic  Dial. — Provide  a  circle  of  wood  or  ivory, 
of  about  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  as  fig.  27,  which  mult 
turn  quite  free  on  the  ftand  B,  fig;  28,  on  the  circular 
border  A:  on  the  circle  muft  be  placed  the  dial  of  palte- 
boards  C,  (fig.  28,)  whole  circumference  is  to  be  divided 
into  12  equal  parts,  in  which  muft  be  infcribed  the  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  12,  as  on  a  common  dial.  There  muft  be 
a  fmall  groove  in  the  circular  frame  D,  to  receive  the  palte- 
board  circle  ;  and  obferve  that  the  dial  muft  be  made  to  turn 
fo  freely,  that  it  may  go  round  without  moving  the  circu¬ 
lar  border  in  which  it  is  placed.  Between  the  paiteboard 
circle  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  place  a  fmall  artificial 
magnet  that  has  a  hole  in  its  middle,  or  a  fmall  protuber¬ 
ance.  On  the  outfide  of  the  frame  place  a  fmall  pin  P, 
which  ferves  to  {how  where  the  magnetic  needle  I,  that  is 
placed  on  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  the  dial,  is  to  flop. 
This  needle  muft  turn  quite  freely  on  its  pivot,  and  its 
two  fides  ftiould  be  in  exa <51  equilibrium.  Then  provide 
a  fmall  bag,  that  has  five  or  fix  divifions,  like  a  lady’s 
work-bag,  but  fmaller.  In  one  of  thefe  divifions  put  fmall 
fquare  pieces  of  paiteboard  on  which  are  written  the  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  12;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  feveral 
of  each  number.  In  each  of  the  other  divifions  you  muft 
put  12  or  more  like  pieces,  obferving,  that  all  the  pieces 
-in  each  divifion  mult  be  marked  with  the  fame  number. 
Nov/,  the  needle  being  placed  upon  its  pivot,  and  turned 
quickly  about,  it  will  neceffarily  Hop  at  that  point  where 
the  north  end  of  the  magnetic  bar  is  placed,  and  which  you 
previoufly  knew  by  the  lituation  of  the  fmall  pin  in  the 
circular  border.  You  therefore  prefent  to  any  perfon  that 
divifion  of  the  bag  which  contains  the  feveral  pieces  on 
which  is  written  the  number  oppolite  to  the  north  end  of 
the  bar,  and  tell  him  to  draw  any  one  of  them  he  pleafes. 
Then,  placing  the  needle  on  the  pivot,  you  turn  it  quickly 
about ;  and  it  will  neceflarily  Itop,  as  we  have  already  laid, 
at  that  particular  number, 


Another  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  fame  dial, 
by  defiling  two  perfons  to  draw  each  of  them  one  num¬ 
ber  out  of  two  different  divifions  of  the  bag;  and,  if  their 
numbers,  when  added  together,  exceed  12,  the  needle  or 
index  will  flop  at  the  number  they  exceed  it ;  but,  if  they 
do  not  amount  to  12,  the  index  will  ftop  at  the  Aim  of 
thole  two  numbers.  In  order  to  perform  this,  experi¬ 
ment,  you  muft  place  the  pin  againft  the  number  5,  if 
the  two  numbers  to  be  drawn  from  the  bag  be  10  and 
7;  or  againft  9,  if  they  be  7  and  2.  If  this  experi¬ 
ment  be  made  immediately  after  the  former,  as  it  c-afily 
may,  by  dexteroufly  moving  the  pin,  it  will  appear  the 
more  extraordinary. 

5.  The  Magnetic  Table. — Under  the  top  of  a  common  ta¬ 
ble  place  a  magnet  that  turns  on  a  pivot;  and  fix  a  board 
under  it,  that  nothing  may  appear.  There  may  alfo  be  a 
drawer  under  the  table,  which  you  pull  out  to  ftiow  that 
there  is  nothing  concealed.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
there  mult  be  a  pin  that  communicates  with  the  magnet, 
and  by  which  it  may  be  placed  in  different  politions ;  this 
pin  mult  be  fo  placed  as  not  to  bevilibleto  the  fpcdtators. 
Strew  fome  fteel  filings  or  very  fmall  nails  over  that  part  of 
the  table  where  the  magnet  is.  Then  aik  any  one  to  lend 
you  a  knife  or  a  key,  which  will  then  attract  part  of  the 
nails  or  filings.  Then,  placing  your  hand  in  a  carelefs 
manner  on  the  pin  at  the  end  of  the  table,  you  alter  the 
pofition  of  the  magnet,  and,  giving  the  key  to  any  perfon, 
you  defire  him  to  make  the  experiment,  which  he  will 
then  not  be  able  to  perform.  You  then  give  the  key  to 
another  perfon,  at  the  lame  time  placing  the  magnet,  by 
means  of  the  pin,  in  the  firlt  pofition,  when  that  perfou 
will  immediately  perform  the  experiment. 

6.  The  Myjhrious  Watch.— Y ou  defire  any  one  in  com¬ 
pany  to  lend  you  a  watch  for  a  few  minutes,  alking  him 
whether  it  will  continue  to  go  when  laid  on  the  table. 
He  will  probably  fay  it  will.  To  prove  to  him  that  he  is 
wrong,  you  lay  it  on  that  part  of  the  table  below  which 
you  have  previoufly  placed  a  Itrong  bar- magnet,  fo  that 
the  watch  may  be  above  one  of  the  poles.  It  will  imme¬ 
diately  flop.  Now,  if  you  fliift  the  pofition  of  the  mag¬ 
net,  and  give  the  watch  to  another  perfon  to  lay  it  on  the 
table,  it  will  not  ftop  ;  but,  replacing  the  magnet,  and  de¬ 
firing  a  third  perfon  to  try  the  experiment,  he  will  fuc- 
ceed.  All  this,  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  fecret,  will  appear  very  extraordinary;  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that,  lhould  the  watch  by  chance  be  furnilhed 
with  a  brafs  balance,  the  experiment  will  fail  ;  for  the 
magnet  adts  upon  the  fteel  of  which  a  watch- balance  is 
ul'ually  made,  and  obltrudls  its  progrefs. 

7.  The  Magnetical  Paradox.— Upon  the  table  AB,  fig.  29, 
place  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  not  above  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  Let  the  magnetic  bar,  EF,  be  held  at  about  four 
or  five  inches  above  the  table,  with  either  pole  downwards, 
and  in  fuch  a  place,  as  thUt  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
it  to  the  table  may  touch  the  table  at  G,viz.  two  or  three 
inches  diftance  from  the  iron  wire;  thefe  diftances,  how¬ 
ever,  are  iubjedt  to  a  good  deal  of  variety,  arifing  from 
the  power  of  the  magnet.  By  the  adlion  of  the  magnet 
the  iron  wire  will  elevate  one  of  its  ends,  as  reprefented 
by  CD,  forming  with  the  table  an  angle,  which  is  larger 
the  nearer  the  wire  comes  to  the  point  G,  where  it 
Hands  quite  eredt.  In  this  lituation,  if  you  give  gentle 
knocks  to  the  table,  the  wire,  CD,  will  gradually  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  G,  every  knock  making  it  jump  up  and 
advance  a  little  way.  The  realbn  of  which  a  l'uperficial 
oblerver  would  immediately  attribute  to  the  attradlion 
between  the  magnet  and  the  iron  wire,  which,  being 
not  fufficiently  Itrong  to  raife  the  wire  from  the  table, 
has  juft  power  enough  to  draw  it  a  little  nearer  to 
the  point  G,  when  the  motion  of  the  table  lifts  it  up. 
Thus  far  the  experiment  ftiows  nothing  extraordinary  j 
but,  if  it  be. repeated  with  only  this  variation,  viz.  that 
the  magnet,  inltcad  of  being  held  above  the  table,  be 
placed  below  ii,  viz.  at  HI,  the  event  will  be,  that  the 
wire,  which  will  now  make  an  obtufe  angle  towards  G, 
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as'  reprefented  by  K  L,  on  knocking  the  table,  w  ill  gra¬ 
dually  recede  from  the  point  G,  (bowing  as  if  the  mag¬ 
net  repelled  it ;  which  has  given  to  this  experiment  the 
•name  of  magnetical  paradox ;  for,  in  fact,  the  magnet  at¬ 
tracts  the  wire. 

This  phenomenon  refults  from  the  directive  property  of 
the  magnet  acting  at  a  greater  diitance  than  the  attrac¬ 
tive.  In  order  to  explain  the  immediate  caufe  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  ■  np,u It  be  confidered,  that  the  wire  K  L, 
(fig.  30.)  being  rendered  magnetic  by  the  action  of  the 
magnet  H,  is  inclined  to  it  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
dipping-needle  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  weight,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  fupported  not  in  its  centre,  but  by  one  end, 
namely  K,  which  (lands  upon  the  table,  it  does  not  in¬ 
cline  fo  much  as  it  ought  to  do,  if  it  were  freely  fufpended 
by  its  centre,  the  end,  K,  now  being  a  little  higher  than 
its  proper  fituntion.  Let  MN  be  the  perpendicular, 
w  hich  pafl'es  though  the  centre  of  the  wire.  Now,  when, 
by  the  motion  given  to  the  table,  the  wire  is  tnade  to 
jump;  this,  whilft  remaining  in  the  air,  will  take  its  pro¬ 
per  inclination,  as  fhown  by  r  Q,  its  centre  remaining  in 
the  fame  perpendicular  M  N  ;  for  the  directive  power  of  the 
magnet,  H,  a£ts  at  a  greater  diitance  than  its  attraflion. 
In  this  fituation  it  is  evident,  that  a  perpendicular  P  O, 
let  fall  from  the  lower  extremity,  r,  of  the  wire,  touches 
the  table  in  a  point  farther  from  G  than  the  point  K  ; 
and,  as  the  wire  after  the  jump  comes  down  to  the  table 
again  with  the  proper  inclination,  viz.  parallel  to  r  Q,  it 
follows,  that  now  its  lower  end  mull  touch  the  table  at 
O;  and  thus  every  knock  will  force  it  to  recede  a  little 
more  from  the  point  G,  which  lies  juft  over  the  magnet 
H.  The  fame  explanation,  applied  to  the  firft  part  of  the 
experiment,  will  (how  that  the  wire  mud  in  that  cafe,  viz. 
when  the  magnet  is  held  above  the  table,  approach  con¬ 
tinually  the  point  G.  This  experiment  may  be  diverfi- 
fied  by  ufnvg  iron-filings,  inftead  of  the  iron  wire;  for, 
in  the  firft  cafe,  the  filings  difperfed  over  the  table  will 
be  gradually  collected  about  the  point  G  ;  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  cafe,  the  filings  placed  about  the  point  G,  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  forced  to  recede  from  that  point. 

8.  The  Cylindrical  Oracle.— Provide  a  hollow  cylinder 
about  fix  inches  high,  and  three  wide,  as  A  B,  (fig.  31.) 
Its  cover  C  D  mult  be  made  to  fix  on  in  any  pofition. 
On  one  fide  of  this  box  or  cylinder,  let  there  be  a  groove, 
nearly  of  the  fame  length  with  that  fide  ;  in  which  place 
a  (mall  fteel  bar  that  is  ftrongly  impregnated,  with  the 
north  pole  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  S,  N. 
On  the  upper  fide  of  the  cylinder  deferibe  a  circle,  and 
divide  it  into  ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  written 
the  numbers  from  1  to  10.  Place  a  pivot  at  the  centre  of 
this  circle,  and  have  ready  a  magnetic  needle.  Then  pro¬ 
vide  a  bag  in  which  there  are  leveral  divifions.  In  each 
of  thefe  divifions  put  a  number  of  papers,  on  which  the 
fame  or  fimilar  queftions  are  to  be  written.  In  the  cylin¬ 
der  put  leveral  different  anfwers  to  each  queftion,  and  feal 
them  up  in  the  manner  of  (mall  letters.  On  each  of  thefe 
letters  or  anfwers  is  to  be  written  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  dial  or  circle  at  the  top  of  the  box.  You  are  fuppofed 
to  know  the  number  of  anfwers  to  each  queftion.  Then 
offer  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  bag  (dbferving  which 
divifion  it  is)  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  draw  one  of 
the  papers.  Next  put  the  top  on  the  cylinder  with  that 
number  which  is  written  on  the  anfwer  direitly  over  the 
bar.  Then  defire  the  perfon  who  drew  the  queftion  to 
obferve  the  number  at  which  the  needle  (lands,  and  to 
fearch  in  the  box  for  a  paper  of  the  fame  number,  which 
he  will  find  to  contain  the  anfwer.  The  experiment  may 
be  repeated  by  offering  another  divifion  of  the  bag  to  the 
fame  or  another  perfon  ;  and,  placing  the  number  that 
correfponds  to  the  anfwer  over  the  magnetic  bar,  proceed, 
ing  as  before. 

9.  The  learned  Fly,  or  the  Syren. — This  recreation  is  fome- 
what  more  complex  than  the  preceding,  and  depends 
partly  on  philolophical  principles,  and  partly  on  a  little 
deception.  You  mult  provide  a  table,  with  a  box  1'unk 
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in  its  thicknefs,  and  the  box  muff  be  fu  mi  (lied  with  a- 
broad  brim,  inferibed  with  numbers,  the  hours  of  the  day, 
or  anfwers  to  certain  queftions.  You  then  delire  a  perfon 
to  point  out  a  number,  or  rp  name  any  hour  in  the  day, 
or  to  alk  what  o’clock  it  is,  or  to  felect  any  one  of  cer¬ 
tain  queftions  written  upon  cards  whidh  you  prefent  to 
him.  A  fly,  a  fyren,  or  a  fwan,  floating  in  water,  indi¬ 
cates,  in  their  order,  the  figures  of  this  number,  or  an¬ 
fwers  the  queftion  propofed. 

All  this  is  performed  by  means  of  a  ftrongly-magne- 
tifed  bar,  fupported  by  brafs  circles,  concealed  in  the 
rim  of  the  bafon  which  contains  the  water.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  if  the  motion,  nepelfary  to  point  out  the  letters 
or  numbers  required  for  the  anfwer,  can  be  given  to 
this  bar,  the  fly  or  fyren,  placed  on  a  frnall  boat  contain¬ 
ing  another  magnetic  bar,  will  proceed  towards  it,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  anfwer  the  queftion.  Such  are  the  philolophical 
principles  of  this  experiment;  the  deception  is  as  follows: 
The  table,  which  is  forne  inches  in  thicknefs,  is  hollow, 
and  the  cavity  contains  a  certain  mechanifm  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  firing,  which,  palling  through  the  feet  of  the 
table,  traverfes  the  floor,  and  is  conveyed  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  apartment,  feparated  from  that  where  the  trick 
is  exhibited  only  by  a  very  .flight  partition.  This  ltring 
terminates  at  a  fort  of  table,  on  which  are  marked  the  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  bafon  ;  and  the  whole  is  combined  in  fuels 
a  manner,  that,  when  the  end  of  the  firing  is  brought  op- 
pofite  to  a  certain  figure,  fuch  as  4  for  example,  the  mag¬ 
netic  bar  will  be  under  the  4  inferibed  on  the  edge  of  the 
veil'd.  When  the  fyren  then  is  delired  to  tell  what  o’clock 
it  is;  the  perfon  behind  the  partition,  and  who  hears  the 
queftion,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  the  firing,  and  to 
bring  the  end  of  it  oppofite  to  the  required  hour  on  the 
table,  which  is  before  him.  The  magnetic  bar  will  ar¬ 
range  itfelf  below  ;  and  the  tradable  (yren,  beginning  to 
move,  will  go  and  point  out  the  hour.  If  a  queftion  has 
been  feleded  ;  the  perfon  who  exhibits  the  trick  repeats 
it  under  a  pretence  of  interrogating  the  lyren.  The  con¬ 
federate,  who  hears  it,  caufes  the  magnetic  bar  to  move 
to  the  anfwer.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  eltablilh  be¬ 
tween  both  a  fecret  communication  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
without  fpeaking,  the  fyren  Ihould  appear  to  guefs  the 
queftion,  and  to  give  an  anfwer  to  it. 

10.  The  Magnetic  Curves. — Dr.  Robifon  ufed  to  relate  a 
curious  and  inltruftive  phenomenon,  that  he  was  long  puz¬ 
zled  to  explain,  rel'peding  the  mutual  adtion  ot  large 
magnets.  Amufing  himlelf  with  fome  experiments  on 
magnetifm,  with  two  large  lirong  magnets,  as  A,  B,  fig.  32, 
which  were  placed  at  about  the  diitance  of  three  inches, 
with  their  oppofite  poles  fronting  each  other,  he  had 
placed  a  linall  needle  balanced  on  a  point  between  them, 
as  at  D,  which  arranged  itfelf  in  the  fame  line  with  the 
magnets ;  but,  happening  to  fet  it  off  to  a  confiderable  dif¬ 
tance  on  the  table,  as  at  F,  he  was  furprifed  to  fee  it  in- 
ltantly  turn  round  on  the  point,  and  arrange  itlelf  in  an 
oppofite  diredion.  When  brought  back  to  D,  it  re-af- 
fumed  its  former  polition  ;  but,  when  he  carried  it  out 
gradually  along  the  line  D  F,  perpendicular  to  N  S,  he 
found  it  grow  lenfibly  more  feeble,  vibrating  more  (lowly; 
and,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  point  E,  it  Ihovved  no  po¬ 
larity  towards  either  A  or  B,  but  retained  any  pofition 
given  it ;  but,  when  carried  farther  out,  it  again  acquired 
polarity  to  the  magnets,  though  in  a  contrary  diredion, 
arranging  itfelf  parallel  to  N  S,  with  its  north  pole  next 
to  N,  and  fouth  pole  next  to  S.  Being  interrupted  in  the 
profecution  of  this  experiment,  but  having  marked  the 
line  D  F  on  the  table,  he  afterwards  replaced  the  magnets 
and  needle,  placing  the  latter  at  E,  where  he  expected  it 
to  be  neutral ;  but  it  now  turned  its  north  pole  to¬ 
wards  B,  and  did  not  become  neutral  till  carried  further 
out.  When  (landing  there,  lomething  happened  to  move 
the  magnets  A  and  B,  which  inftantly  rullied  together, 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  the  needle  turned  itfelf  brilkly, 
and  arranged  itfelf  as  before  at  F.  In  Ihort,  by  gradually 
withdrawing  the  magnets  frqin  each  other,  he  found  that 
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the  needle  firft  became  weaker,  then  neutral,  and  then 
turned  into  the  oppofite  pofition.  Dr.  Robifon  explained 
this  curious  phenomenon  by  what  he  calls  primary  and 
lecondary  magnetic  curves,  fuch  as  N  H  M,  N  E  L,  and 
S  G  K,  SEI  ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter 
here  on  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  curves. 

Analogy  between  Magnetism  and  Galvanism. 

Of  fome  particulars  wherein  the  phenomena  of  magne- 
tifm  were  analogous  to  thofe  of  Electricity,  we  have 
fpoken  under  that  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  434.  but  fome  late 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ritter  tend  to  (how  a  greater  analogy 
than  has  yet  been  fifppoffed,  between  magnetifm  and  that 
modification  of  eleffricity  which  we  call  galvanifm. 

Ritter’s  firft  experiments  with  the  magnet  were  on  frogs. 
He  found  that  a  magnetic  iron  wire,  with  another  not 
magnetic,  excited  a  galvanic  palpitation  in  thefe  animals. 
Prefently  he  obferved,  that  the  fouth  pole  excited  ftronger 
palpitations,  and  the  north  pole  weaker,  than  the  iron 
not  magnetic.  Having  conffantly  noticed,  that  the  me¬ 
tals  molt  fufceptible  of  oxydation  excited  the  ftrongeft 
palpitations,  he  inferred,  that  the  fouth  pole  pofleff'es  a 
greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  fimpleiron,  and  the  north 
pole  lefs.  This  fuppofition  he  confirmed  by  means  of  fe- 
veral  chemical  re-agents.  He  placed  a  magnetic  iron- 
wire  on  pieces  of  glafs  in  a  plate  of  earthen  ware,  and 
poured  upon  it  a  very  weak  nitric  acid.  The  fouth  pole 
was  attacked  by  the  acid  much  more  powerfully  than  the 
north  ;  and  was  foon  furrounded  by  a  depofition  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  quantity  of  which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  pole.  The  different  oxydability  of  the  magnetic 
poles  is  very  well  exhibited  likewifefby  taking  three  fmall 
bottles  of  equal  fize,  filled  with  water,  either  pure  or 
llightly  acidulated,  and  putting  into  one  the  fouth  polar 
end  of  a  magnetic  wire,  into  a  fecond  the  north  polar  end 
of  a  fimilar  wire,  and  into  the  third  the  end  of  an  equal 
wire  not  magnetic;  the  fouth  pole  will  firft  begin  to  de- 
pofit  oxyd,  the  unmagnetic  iron  a  little  after,  and  the 
north  pole  laft.  This  experiment  requires  confiderable 
care.  The  furface  of  the  water  muff  be  covered  with  very 
freffi  oil  of  almonds,  to  exclude  all  accefs  of  air.  Care 
muff  be  taken  too,  that  one  of  the  bottles  is  not  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  than  the  others,  becaufe  light  accelerates 
oxydation.  Ritter  convinced  hiinfelf  of  this  by  direft 
experiments ;  expofing  two  iron  wires  in  water  to  the  fun, 
but  covering  one  of  the  phials  with  black  paper,  when 
that  in  the  phial  left  uncovered  was  oxydated  much  more 
quickly. 

The  analogy  between  galvanifm  and  magnetifm  is  ftill 
farther  proved  by  other  experiments  of  Ritter  on  galva¬ 
nizing  metals,  which  he  does  by  placing  them  in  a  ftream 
of  galvanic  fluid  proceeding  from  a  ftrong  pile.  Hefound 
that  a  golden  needle  thus  galvanifed  and  balanced  on  a 
pivot,  exhibited,  like  a  magnetifed  iron  needle,  both  di¬ 
rective  power  and  horizontal  inclination. 

Some  late  experiments  of  Ritter,  referring  ftill  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  analogy  between  magnetifm  and  galvanifm, 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Munich,  and  the  following  are  their  general  refults. 
1.  Every  magnet  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  heterogeneous 
metals  united  together;  its  different  poles  reprefent  as  it 
were  different  metals.  2.  Like  them,  it  gives  eleffricity; 
that  is  to  fay,  one  of  the  two  poles,  the  pofitive  eleffricity, 
and  the  other  the  negative.  3.  By  following  the  fame 
procefs,  a  certain  number  of  magnets,  as  well  as  a  certain 
number  of  pairs  of  metals,  afforded  eleffricity  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  electricities  afforded  by  the  poles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magnets,  have  been  fuccefsfully  indicated  by  the 
eleft rometer.  4.  By  means  of  thefe  electricities,  one  of 
thefe  batteries  of  magnets,  accordingly  as  it  is  more  or  lefs 
ftrong,  produces  upon  dead  and  living  bodies  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  produced  by  a  pile  of  Volta,  of  the 
•common  kind,  and  of  the  fame  force.  5.  The  experiments 
which  prove  this,  fliow  that,  in  magnetifed  iron,  the 
fouth  pole  gives  pofitive  eleffricity,  and  the  north  pole 


negative  eleffricity ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  magne¬ 
tifed  fteel,  the  north  pole  affords  the  pofitive,  and  the  fouth 
pole  the  negative.  6.  The  fameinverfe  difpofition  isalfo 
obferved  with  regard  to  the  polar  oxydability  of  the  mag¬ 
netifed  body  in  which  this  change  is  produced  by  mag¬ 
netifm.  In  magnetifed  iron  the  fouth  pole  is  molt  oxyda- 
ble,  and  the  north  pole  leaft  ;  whereas  in  magnetifed 
fteel  the  north  pole  is  molt  oxydable,  and  the  louth  leaft. 
7.  Mr.  Ritter  thinks  that,  by  confidering  the  earth  as  an 
immenfe  magnet,  thefe  refults  might  ferve  to  explain  va¬ 
rious  phenomena  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  phyfical  difference 
between  the  two  hemifpheres,  the  aurora  borealis  and  au¬ 
rora  auftralis.  In  faff,  after  what  has  been  juft  ltated,  the 
earth,  conlidered  as  a  magnet,  may  be  taken  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  immenfe  pile  of  Volta,  of  which  the  poles  are 
on  one  fide  fufficiently  clofed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
And  the  affion  of  this  pile  muff  produce,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced,  the  greateft  chemical  changes  in  the  materials  of 
the  earth  ;  changes  which  muff  have  differed  according 
to  the  poles  ;  and  of  which  pile  the  poles  at  the  other 
extremity  have  always  fuch  an  abundance  of  eleffricity 
as  to  caufe  its  fplendour  to  appear  by  radiations  in  the 
valt  fpaces  of  the  heavens. 

The  principal  works  on  the  magnet  are,  a  treatife  de 
Magnete  by  Gilbert,  an  Englifh  philofopher,  printed  in  1600: 
it  contains  traces  of  that  fpirit  of  obfervation  which  has 
fince  caufed  philofophy  to  make  fo  great  a  progrefs.  The 
Ars  Magnetica  of  Kircher;  this  is  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia 
of  every  thing  written  before  the  author’s  time  on  that 
fubjeff,  enlarged  by  a  great  many  of  his  own  ideas,  the 
greater  part  of  which  however  dilplay  more  imagination 
than  judgment.  The  Magnetologia  of  Father  Leothaud, 
1668,  in  4to.  a  work  of  very  little  importance.  Father 
Scarella’s  treatife,  entitled  de  Magnete,  in  four  volumes 
quarto,  printed  at  Brefcia,  in  1759,  may  fupply  the  place 
of  all  the  preceding,  as  it  contains  a  comprehenfive  ac¬ 
count  of  everything  ufeful  or  folid,  faid  or  written  on  the 
magnet,  till  that  period  ;  to  which  the  author,  a  very- 
enlightened  philofopher,  has  added  his  own  ideas.  Mr. 
Cavallo’s  Treatife  on  Magnetifm,  firft  publifhed  in  1787, 
contains  a  great  variety  of  faffs  and  experiments  ;  and  a 
neat  compendium  of  it  is  given  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 
fame  author’s  Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  Mr.  Cavallo’s  Treatife,  and  Mr.  Adams’s  Effay 
on  Magnetifm,  form  the  fubftance  of  molt  of  the  compila¬ 
tions  on  this  fubjeff  that  have  lately  appeared. 

Animal  Magnetism,  a  fympathy  fuppofed  by  fome 
perfons  to  exift  between  the  magnet  and  the  human  body  ; 
by  means  of  which  the  former,  it  was  thought,  poffelfed 
the  property  of  curing  many  difeafes.  See  the  article 
Juggling,  vol.  xi.  p.493. 

M AGNI'CO.  See  Manica. 

MAGNICOU'RT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Pol. 

MAGNIFI'ABLE,  adj.  [from  magnify .]  Worthy  to 
be  extolled  or  praifed.  Unufual. — Number,  though  won¬ 
derful  in  itfelf,  and  fufficiently  magnfable  from  its  de- 
monftrableaffeffions,  hath  yet  received  adjecfions  from  the 
multiplying  conceits  of  men.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

MAGNIF'IC,  or  Magnif'ical,  adj.  \_magnificus,  Lat.} 
Illultrious  ;  grand  ;  great ;  noble.  Proper,  but  little  ufed. 
— The  houfe  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  muff:  be  ex¬ 
ceeding  magnificat,  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  coun¬ 
tries.  1  Chron.  xxii.  5. 

O  parent !  thefe  are  thy  magnijlc  deeds  ; 

Thy  trophies!  Milton’s  Farad ife  Lojl. 

MAGNIF'ICENCE,  f.  [magnificentia,  Lat.]  Grandeur 
of  appearance;  fplendour. —  One  may  obferve  more  fplen¬ 
dour  and  magnificence  in  particular  perfons’  honfes  in  Ge¬ 
noa,  than  in  thofe  that  belong  to  the  public.  Addifon. 

This  defert  foil 

Wants  not  her  hidden  luftre,  gems  and  gold. 

Nor  want  we  fkill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raife 
Magnificence.  Milton's  Paradife  Lof. 
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MAGNIFICENT,  adj.  Grand  in  appearance;  fplen- 
did  ;  pompous. — It  is  fuitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony 
of  the  uni'verfe,  that  the  fpecies  of  creatures  fhould,  by 
gentle  degrees,  afcend  upward  from  us  toward  his  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  we  fee  they  gradually  defcend  from  us  down¬ 
wards.  Locke. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 

When  Rome’s  exalted  beauties  I  delcry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addifon. 

Fond  of  fplendour;  fetting  greatnefs  to  (how. — If  he  were 
magnificent,  he  fpent  with  an  afpiring  intent :  if  he  fpared, 
he  heaped  with  an  afpiring  intent.  Sidney. 

MAGNIFICENTLY,  adv.  Potnpoufly  ;  fplendidly. 
— We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God  ;  fo  neither 
too  magnificently  of  nature,  his  handy  work.  Crew's  Cofmol. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 

Which  kingly  power  magnificently  proves, 

By  crowds  of  (laves  and  peopled  empires  loves.  Drydtn. 

M  AGNIF'ICENTNESS,  f  Magnificence.  Scott . 
MAGNIF'ICO,  /.  [Italian.]  A  grandee  of  Venice  : 

The  duke  liimfelf  and  the  magnificces 

Of  greateft  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him.  Shakefpeare. 

MAG'NIFIER,/  One  that  praifes ;  an  encomialf  ;  an 
extoller.— -The  primitive  magnifiers  of  this  (far  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  not  vithffanding  chiefly  regarded  it  in 
relation  to  their  river  Nilus.  Brown. — A  glafs  that  in- 
creates  the  bulk  of  any  objeft. — The  imagination  is  a 
greater  magnifier  than  a  microlcopic  glafs.  Skerflone. 

To  MAG'NIFY,  v.a.  [magnifico,  Lat.]  To  make  great; 
to  exaggerate  ;  to  amplify;  to  extol.— The  ambaflador, 
making  his  oration,  did  fo  magnify  the  king  and  queen, 
as  was  enough  to  glut  the  hearers.  Bacon. — To  exalt;  to 
elevate;  to  raife  in  eftimation  : 

Greater  now  in  thy  return. 

Than  from  the  giant-angels :  thee  that  day 

Thy  thunders  magnify' d\  but  to  create 

Is  greater  than  created  to  deflroy.  Milton. 

To  raife  in  pride  or  pretenfion. — He  (hall  exalt  and  mag¬ 
nify  himfelf  above  every  god.  Daniel. — -To  increafe  the 
bulk  of  any  objeft  to  the  eye.— The  greateft  magnifying 
glades  in  the  world  are  a  man’s  eyes,  when  they  look  upon 
his  own  perfon.  Pope. 

By  true  reflection  I  would  fee  my  face  : 

Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glafs  ?  Granville. 

A  cant  word  for  to  have  cffeB. — My  governefs  allured  my 
father  I  had  wanted  for  nothing  ;  that  I  wasalmoft  eaten 
up  with  the  green  ficknefs  :  but  this  magnified  but  little 
with  my  father.  SpeBator. 

To  MAG'NIFY,  or  rather  magnefy,  v.a.  [from  mag¬ 
net .]  To  impart  magnetic  power. — A  magnet  lofes  no¬ 
thing  of  its  power  by  magnifying  other  bodies,  but  an  elec¬ 
trified  body  lofes  part  of  its  electricity  by  eleftrifying 
other  bodies.  Enfield. 

MAG'NIFYING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  great,  or  of 
extolling. 

MAG'NIFYING-GLASS,  f  A  glafs  that  magnifies 
©bjefts. — Malice  is  a  greater  magnifying  glafs  than  kind- 
nefs.  Marq.  of  Halifax. 

MAGN  IL'OQUY,  /  [from  the  Lat.  magnus,  great,  and 
toqnor,  to  (peak.]  A  high  ltyle;  a  lofty  way  of  (peaking. 

MAGNIL'OQUOUS,  adj.  Speaking  in  a  high  ftyle  ; 
fpeaking  of  great  things.  Scott. 

MAG'NIN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile:  twelve  miles  fouth  oi  Shabur. 

MAGNI'S  A,  anciently  Magnefa,  a  town  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natclia,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  ancient  Mount  Sipulus,  whofe  top  is  always  covered 
with  fnow.  This  town  was  by  the  Perfian  monarch  given 
to  Themiftocles  to  find  him  bread.  Under  John  Ducas, 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Amu- 
vath  II.  refided  here,  as  likewife  did  feveral  of  his  fuccef- 
jfors.  Timur  Bee  pillaged  it  after  the  battle  of  Angora. 
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The  greateft  ornament  of  the  ancient  town  was  a  temple 
of  Diana,  called  Leucophryenc,  or  the  White-browed.  It 
is  now  large  and  populous,  with  but  few  Chriftians.  The 
environs  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
loadftone,  and  it  is  fuppofed  the  word  magnet  is  derived 
from  it  :  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Smyrna.  Lat. 
38.44.N.  Ion.  27.  18.  E. 

MAGNI'SI,  a  peninfula  of  Sicily,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  in 
the  valley  of  Noto  :  fix  miles  north  of  Siracufa. 

MAGNITNAI'A,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Upha,  on  the  Ural :  forty-foup«miles  fouth  of  Verchou- 
ralfk. 

MAG'NITUDE,  f.  [magnitude,  Lat.]  Greatnefs ;  gran¬ 
deur  : 

He  with  heroic  magnitude  ol  mind, 

And  with  celeftial  vigour  arm’d, 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  Milton. 

Comparative  bulk. — Conceive  thefe  particles  of  bodies  to 
be  fo  difpofed  amongft  themfelves,  that  the  intervals  of. 
empty  (paces  between  them  may  be  equal  in  magnitude  to 
them  all ;  and  that  thefe  particles  may  be  compofed  of 
other  particles  much  fmaller,  which  have  as  much  empty 
fpace  between  them  as  equals  all  the  magnitudes  of  thefe 
fmaller  particles.  Newton. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world. 

Of  heav’n  and  earth  confiding;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes,  this  earth,  a  (pot,  a  grain, 

An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compar’d.  Milton. 

MAG'NOL  (Peter),  a  celebrated  botanift  of  Montpel¬ 
lier,  was  born  in  1638.  He  was  bred  to  phyfic  ;  but, 
being  a  pioteftant,  could  not  take  bis  degree  there.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  univerlity 
where  fuch  exclufive  laws  were  unknown.  Wherever 
Magnol  graduated,  he  praftifed  phyfic  at  Montpellier  for 
a  long  courfe  of  years,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  aflidu- 
oufly  cultivated  botany,  not  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  me¬ 
dicine,  but  with  the  molt  enlarged  views  to  its  advance¬ 
ment  as  a  fcience  of  itfelf.  He  was  beloved  for  his  ur¬ 
banity,  and  efteemed  for  his  knowledge.  Numerous  bo- 
tanifts  flocked  at  this  time  to  Montpellier,  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  being  famous  for  its  vegetable  riches;  and  thefe 
were  all  eager  to  enjoy  the  fociety,  and  to  benefit  by  the 
guidance  and  inftruftions,  of  fo  able  a  man.  Hence  the 
herborizations  around  Montpellier  have  become  cele¬ 
brated  in  fo  many  books ;  and  the  fituations  of  the  Hortus 
Dei  at  l’Efperou,  the  Mons  Ceti,  Caftelnau,  wood  of  Gra- 
mont,  See.  have  become  claflic  fpots.  Among  the  pupils 
of  Magnol  were  Fagon  and  the  illuftrious  Tournefort, 
who  regularly  ftudied  under  him,  and  on  many  fubfe- 
quent  occafions  gratefully  acknowledged  their  obligations 
to  him.  He  was  not  chofen  public  profeflor  till  long  af¬ 
ter  the  years  1678  and  1681,  when  Tournefort  was  at 
Montpellier.  He  had  indeed  been  one  of  four  perfons 
nominated,  and  recommended  to  the  king  for  the  vacant 
profeflbrfliip,  in  1667  ;  but  his  religion  was  an  infuperable 
obftacle  to  liisappointment.  This  difficulty  was  removed, 
by  his  afluming  the  guife  at  lealt  of  catholicifm,  before 
the  year  1694,  when  he  at  length  obtained  the  profeflbrial 
chair. 

In  1676,  our  author  publifhed  at  Lyons  his  firft  work, 
the  Botanicum  Monfptlienfe,  an  oftavo  volume  of  287  pages, 
with  22  plates.  This  fame  edition  was  republiihed  at 
Montpellier  in  1688,  with  a  new  title-page,  and  20  pages 
of  appendix.  In  this  book  Linnaeus  reckons  that  1366 
plants  are  enumerated  ;  all  found  wild  about  Montpellier, 
and  almoft  entirely  gathered  there  by  the  author  himfelf. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  alphabetical.  The  choice 
of  the  names  is  very  feleft,  and  various  criticifins  or  de- 
feriptions  are  fuhjoined,  with  the  particular  places  of 
growth  and  medical  virtues  of  each  plant.  The  plates  are 
rude,  but  original  and  charafteriftic.  This  is  in  faft  one 
of  the  moft  original  and  authentic  works  of  its  •kind,  be¬ 
ing  to  the  Montpellier  hotaniffs  what  Ray’s  Synopfis  is  to 
thote  of  Britain,  the  bafis  of  all  their  knowledge. 
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In  16S9,  Magnol  publiftied  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
Prodromtis  Hiftoria  Gcneralis  Plantarum,  in  which  he  under¬ 
took  a  fcheme  of  natural  arrangement.  Haller  fays  the 
method  is  that  of  Ray,  deduced  from  all  the  parts  of  a 
plant;  and  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  difpcfed  in  76 
families,  fubdivided  into  genera.  The  author  confiders 
the  flowers  and  fruits  as  of  primary  importance,  but  has 
recourfe  alfo  to  the  roots  and  habit  occafionally.  Haller 
indicates  a  few  miftakes.  If  they  are  the  word  he  could 
clifcover,  the  work  muft  rank  very  high,  even  at  the  pre¬ 
fect  day.  In  1697  appeared  the  Hurtus  Regius  Monfpelienjis, 
an  o&avo  volume  of  209  pages,  with  2.1  elegant  plates. 
This  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  garden,  in  which 
feveral  new  or  rare  f'pecies  are  defcribed  as  well  as  figured. 
In  their  generic  diftribution  the  author  conforms  to  Tour- 
nefort  principally,  and  his  preface  ffiows  how  much  he 
had  contemplated  this  (object  and  its  difficulties.  When 
we  confider  that  Magnol  had  had  the  care  of  the  garden 
only  three  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  rich 
catalogue,  and  that  he  found  the  collection  in  a  very  poor 
flate,  the  book  is  an  honourable  monument  of  his  induf- 
try  as  well  as  knowledge.  In  1708,  Magnol  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  the 
place  of  his  diftinguifhed  friend  Tournefort,  who  died 
that  year.  He  continued  to  profecute  his  favourite  ftu- 
dies,  having  prepared  forne  obfervations  upon  the  Pinax 
of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  com¬ 
plete.  He  communicated  to  the  Academy  fome  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  opinion  of  a  circulating  fap  in  vegetables,  and 
fome  remarks  on  the  importance  of  their  medulla ,  or  pith. 
He  alfo  gave  an  account  of  an  eafy  method  of  tinging  the 
flowers  of  the  tuberofe  with  a  folution  of  fome  kind  of 
lake. 

Magnol  died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  left  a  fon 
named  Anthony,  who  was  profefl’or  of  phyfic  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  but  not  of  botany.  To  this  fon  we  are  indebted 
for  the  publication  of  the  Novus  Ckaratter  Plantarum,  on 
which  the  fame  of  Magnol  as  a  fyflematic  botanift  chiefly 
refts.  This  pofthumous  work  appeared  in  1720,  making 
a  quarto  volume  of  341  pages.  The  fyftetn  therein 
taught  is  mftch  celebrated  by  Linnaeus,  who  gives  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  it,  expreffing  his  wonder  that  fo  new  and 
lingular  a  fyftem  had  not  made  more  profelytes.  It  pro- 
fefles  to  be  founded  on  the  calyx  ;  but  that  term  is  taken 
in  a  very  wide,  and  at  this  time  of  day  unauthorifed, 
fenfe  ;  for  it  comprehends  the  pericarp  as  well  as  perianth, 
the  former  being  denominated  the  internal  calyx,  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  external.  See  the  article  Botany,  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 

MAGNO'LIA,/.  [fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of 
the  lubjeft  of  the  preceding  article.]  Laurel-leaved 
Tulip-tree  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  polygynia,  natural  order  of  coadunatae,  (magnolias, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianth  three¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  petal-(haped,  deciduous. 
Corolla  :  petals  none,  oblong,  concave,  blunt,  narrower  at 
the  bafe.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  ffiort,  acumi¬ 
nate,  comprefled,  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle  of 
the  pi  (tils  below  the  germs.  Antheras  linear,  faftened  on 
each  fide  to  the  margin  of  the  filaments.  PiftiHum  : 
germs  numerous,  ovate-oblong,  two-celled,  covering  a 
club-fiiaped  receptacle  ;  ftyles  recurved,  contorted,  very 
ffiort;  liigmas  longitudinal  of  the  ftyle,  villofe.  Peri- 
carpium  :  ftrobile  ovate,  covered  with  capfules,  which  are 
comprefled,  roundiffi,  fcarcely  imbricate,  cluflered,  acute, 
one-celled,  two-valved,  fellile,  opening  outwards,  perma¬ 
nent.  Seeds  :  two  or  one,  roundiffi,  berried,  hanging  by 
a  thread  from  the  finus  of  each  fcale  of  the  ftrobile.  The 
germs  are  two-celled  and  two-feeded  ;  the  ripe  capfules 
one-celled,  two-valved.  Gartner.— EJfendal  CharaEler.  Ca¬ 
lyx  three-leaved  ;  petals  nine  ;  capfule  one-celled,  two- 
valved  ;  feeds  berried,  pendulous. 

Species.  1.  Magnolia  grandiflora,  or  laurel-leaved  tu¬ 
lip-tree:  leaves  perennial, oblong  ;  tomentofe  underneath  ; 
petals  obovaae.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties  :  ct.  Com¬ 
mon  laurel-leaved  magnolia:  leaves  oblong-elliptic,  co- 
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riaceous ;  flowers  fomevvhat  contracted.  0.  Broad  laurel- 
leaved  magnolia:  leaves  obovate-oblong,  flowers  expanded, 
y.  Long  laurel-leaved  magnolia  :  leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
bent  at  the  tip  ;  flowers  fomewhat  contracted.  Thefeare 
trees,  chiefly  natives  of  North  America,  none  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  flowers  are  axillary,  very  large, 
and  odorous.  The  great  laurel-leaved  magnolia,  or  tulip- 
tree,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America,  riles 
with  a  ftraight  trunk  of  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter  to 
the  height  of  feventy,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred,  feet,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fpreading  branches,  that  form  a  large 
regular  conical  head.  The  leaves  are  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  thick 
conliftence,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  laurel,  but 
much  larger,  entire,  but  a  little  waved  on  their  edges,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  ruffet- 
coloured  underneath  ;  they  are  fellile,  placed  without  or¬ 
der  on  every  fide  the  branches, and  continuegreen  through¬ 
out  the  year,  falling  off  only  as  the  branches  extend,  and 
new  leaves  are  produced.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  very  large,  and  com- 
pofed  of  eight  or  ten  petals,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
broad  rounded  and  a  little  waved  at  their  extremities  ; 
they  fpread  open  very  wide,  in  the  manner  of  a  full¬ 
blown  rofe  ;  they  are  from  fix  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  of  a  moll  delicious  fra¬ 
grance.  The  fruit  iscompofed  of  many  capfules  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a  ftrobile  ;  they  are  triangular,  comprefled, 
wedge-fliaped,  coriaceous,  one-celled,  the  outer  fide  thick¬ 
ened,  cork)',  pubefeent ;  they  gape  open,  and  each  cell  is 
lined  with  its  own  papery  membrane.,  and  is  accompanied 
at  its  lower  and  anterior  margin  with  the  ftyle  converted 
into  a  woody  briftle.  Common  receptacle  long,  roundiffi, 
covered  all  over  with  the  capfules  placed  vertically.  Pro¬ 
per  receptacle  a  filiform  umbilical  chord,  becoming  finally 
very  long,  fpringing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  capfule. 
Seeds  regularly  two  to  each  capfule,  but  fometimes  only 
one,  parabolical,  plano-convex  or  obfoletely  angular,  ber¬ 
ried,  fcarlet.  The  fummers  in  England  are  not  warm 
enough  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection,  though  fome-oid 
plants  often  form  ftrobiles.  This  tree  in  its  native  coun¬ 
try  begins  to  produce  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  a 
long  time  in  flower,  fo  that  the  woods  are  perfumed  with 
their  odour  the  greateft  part  of  the  furnmer;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  feldom  begins  to  flower  til!  the  middle  or  end  of 
June,  and  does  not  continue  long  in  beauty.  This  fine 
tree  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  that  country,  is  im¬ 
patient  of  cold  here,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  perfection, 
either  abroad  or  houfed.  If  it  could  be  fo  far  naturalized 
as  to  endure  the  cold  of  our  fevere  winters  in  the  open 
air,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  our  plan¬ 
tations.  The  time  when  it  fuffers  moft  is  by  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn,  the  extremities  of  the  Ihoots  being  then 
tender.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue,  it  is  faid,  from  Catefby, 
that  the  laurel-leaved  magnolia  was  cultivated  before 
1737,  by  fir  John  Colliton.  Mr.  Miller  relates  that  there 
were  a  great  many  young  plants  in  England  before  the 
year  1739  5  that  a  great  part  of  thefe  were  deftroyed  by 
that  fevere  winter ;  and  that,  fince,  few  good  feeds  have 
been  fent  to  England,  fo  that  for  many  years  after  few  of 
the  plants  were  to  be  fold  in  the  nurferies.  He  had  how- 
ever  a  pretty  large  plant,  which,  having  been  apparently 
killed  by  the  fevere  winter  of  1739-40,  he  cut  down  to 
the  ground  after  midfummer,  and  the  root  ffiot  up  again 
the  year  after.  The  annexed  Plate  is  copied  from  Catelby. 

2.  Magnolia  Plumierij  Plunder's  or  Weft-Indian  mag¬ 
nolia  :  leaves  perennial,  ovate,  roundiffi,  frnooth  on  both 
fides.  Native  of  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  Martinico,  and 
Guadaloupe.  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that,  if  Plumier’s  figure 
of  the  feCtion  of  his  fruit  be  exadf,  his  muft  be  a  different 
genus  from  this  ;  the  feeds  being  reprefented  within  the 
fruit,  lying  round  a  column. 

3.  Magnolia  glauca,  or  fwamp-magnolia  ;  confifting  of 
two  varieties ;  a.  M.  glauca  latifolia,  or  deciduous  fwamp- 
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magnolia ;  and  /3.  M.  glauca  longifolia,  or  evergreen 
fwamp-magnolia.  Both  varieties  have  the  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  glaucous  underneath.  Swamp-magnolia  ufually 
grows  about  fifteen  or  Sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  (lender 
item,  covered  with  a  fmooth  whitilh  bark.  The  wood  is 
white  and  fpongy.  Leaves  thick  and  fmooth,  refembling 
thofe  of  the  ba'y,  entire,  dark  green  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,  but  whitilh  or  glaucous,  and  a  little  hairy,  under¬ 
neath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  white,  and  have 
an  agreeable  fweet  fcent  ;  and  have  only  fix  concave  pe¬ 
tals.  After  thefe  are  p'aft,  the  fruit  increafes  to  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  with  its  cover  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  conical  lhape  ; 
the  feed  is  about  the  fize  of  a  kidney-bean.  This  fruit  is 
at  fir  ft  green,  afterwards  red,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  brown 
colour."  In  North  America,  where  it  grows  naturally  in 
low  moift  or  fvvampy  ground,  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  trees  for  two  months  or  more;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  there  are  feldom  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  tree,  and  thofe  of  fhort  duration.  The  young 
plants  frequently  retain  their  leaves  through  the  greatelt 
part  of  winter,  and  often  do  not  fall  till  the  young  (hoots 
thruft  them  oft’ ;  but,  when  they  are  three  or  four  years 
old,  they  conftantly  caft  their  leaves  by  the  beginning  of 
November.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue,  however,  the  deciduous 
is  diftinguiftied  from  the  evergreen  fwamp-magnolia.  The 
greatelt  number  of  thefe  trees,  which  are  now  growing  in 
England,  are  at  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s,  at  Workfop,  in 
Nottingham (hire.  It  was  cultivated  in  1688,  being  in¬ 
fected  by  Ray  in  his  catalogue  of  rare  exotic  trees  and 
(limbs,  cultivated  in  the  epifcopal  garden  at  Fulham, 
by  bi(hop  Compton.  In  America  this  tree  is  known  by 
the  names  of  white  laurel,  J'wamp-fa/afras,  and  beaver- tree. 
It  has  the  laft  name,  becaufe  the  root  is  eaten  as  a  great 
dainty  by  beavers  ;  and  this  animal  is  caught  by  means 
of  it.  Kalm  fays  that  this  tree  drops  its  leaves  early  in 
autumn,  though  fome  of  the  young  trees  keep  them  all 
the  winter.  This  correfponds  with  what  Mr.  Miller  af¬ 
firms,  as  (fated  above.  Kalm  alfo  reports,  that  he  has 
feldom  found  the  beaver-tree  to  the  north  of  Pennfylvania, 
where  it  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  Thefe  trees 
may  then  be  difeovered  by  the  fcent  of  the  blofloms  at  the 
diftance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  if  the,  wind  be  favour¬ 
able.  It  is  beyond  defeription  pleafant  to  travel  in  the 
woods  at  that  feafon,  efpecially  in  the  evening.  They 
retain  their  flowers  about  three  weeks.  The  berries  alio 
look  very  handfome  when  they  are  ripe,  being  of  a  rich* 
red  colour,  and  hanging  in  bunches  on  (lender  threads. 
They  cure  coughs  and  other  peCtoral  difeafes  by  putting 
thefe  berries  into  brandy,  and  giving  a  draught  of  the  li¬ 
quor  every  morning  ;  it  is  even  faid  to  have  falutary  ef¬ 
fects  in  confumptions.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  alfo,  or 
an  infufion  of  it  in  brandy,  is  faid  not  only  to  eafe  pec¬ 
toral  difeafes,  but  to  be  of  fervice  againlt  internal  pains 
and  heat,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  (lop  a  dyfentery. 
For  a  cold  they  commonly  boil  the  branches  in  water. 
'The  wood  is  made  ufe  of  for  joiners’  planes. 

4.  Magnolia  confpicua,  lily-flowered  magnolia,  oryou- 
lan  :  leaves  obovate,  obtufe  with  a  point,  appearing  after 
the  flowers  are  over.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China, 
iv  he  re  it  has  been  cultivated  for  ages,  forming  a  tree  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  with  zigzag  much-divided  branches,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  which,  in  the  early  fpring,  before  any 
leaves  appear,  ftands  an  elegant  white  lily-like  flower, 
four  inches  wide,  with  fome  of  the  cool  lemori-fcent  of 
the  firft  fpecies,  at  leaft  when  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
The  leaves  expand  in  May,  and  are  flexible  on  (lender 
(talks,  of  a  broad  obovate  or  wedge-like  figure,  with  a 
fmall  tip,  each  three  or  four  inches,  or  more,  in  length. 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks  procured  this  fine  plant  from  China  in 
1789.  It  is  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  is  at  an  early  age 
covered  with  flowers  from  February  to  April,  though  the 
fevere  ealt  winds  of  the  feafon  often  injure  its  beauty,  un- 
lefs  it  be  protected  by  a  frame,  or  planted  in  a  conferva- 
tory. 


5.  Magnolia  obovata,  or  purple  magnolia  :  leaves  obo¬ 

vate,  pointed,  appearing  with  the  flowers  ;  petals  oblong, 
bluntifli.  Native  of  China,  from  whence  the  late  duke 
of  Portland  is  faid  to  have  obtained  it  in  1790.  It  is  to¬ 
lerably  hardy,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  but  appears  to 
molt  advantage  in  a  confervatory .  I11  the  (hape  and  ha¬ 

bit  of  its  leaves  this  agrees  much  with  the  laft;  but  the 
flowers  are  larger,  of  a  fine  purple,  darkeft  at  the  outfide, 
and  do  not  appear  till  the  foliage  is  fully  expanded  ;.they 
have  little  or  no  fcent. 

6.  Magnolia  tomentofa,  or  (lender  woolly  magnolia: 
leaves  obovate,  pointed,  downy  beneath,  appearing  after 
the  flowers  ;  petals  fix,  oblong,  obtufe.  Native  of  Japan 
and  China. 

7.  Magnolia  pumila,  or  dwarf  magnolia  ;  the  fampafa- 
laca,  or  milk-flower,  of  the  Malays  :  leaves  elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late,  pointed,  fmooth.  Petals  lix,  obovate,  very  blunt, 
concave  ;  flower-ltalk  and  calyx  fmooth,  incurved.  Na¬ 
tive  of  China,  or  of  fome  of  the  Eaft-Indian  iflands.  It 
is  cultivated  in  China,  as  well  as  at  Batavia  and  Madras; 
but  is  never  known  to  produce  fruit  in  any  fituation  in 
which  it  has  come  under  the  examination  of  botanifts,  fo 
that  the  genus  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  an  humble 
fmooth  deciduous  (hrub,  kept  in  the  greenhoufe,  where 
it  blooms  at  various  periods  during  the  fummer.  The 
foliage  has  a  glaucous  tinge,  and  is  wavy,  and  finely  reti¬ 
culated  with  veins.  Flowers  terminal,  drooping,  globofe, 
cream-coloured,  fhort-lived,  very  fragrant  at  night,  molt 
like  thofe  of  M.  glauca  in  fliape,  but  ftnaller,  and  with 
more  of  a  greenilh  caft.  The  cells  of  the  antherae  are 
clofe  together,  at  the  inner  fide,  and  the  whole  anther  is 
club-fliaped  and  obtufe,  very  unlike  that  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

8.  Magnolia  fufeata,  or  brown-ftalked  magnolia  :  leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Petals  fix,  elliptical,  concave  ; 
flower-ftalk  ereCt,  hairy,  as  well  as  the  calyx.  Native  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  procured  by  fir  J.  Banks,  for 
Kew  garden,  in  1789.  It  flowers  in  the  greenhoufe  from 
April  to  July.  The  Item  is  of  humble  growth,  with  brown 
hairy  branches.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  veiny, 
deciduous  except  when  kept  in  the  ftove.  Flowers  of  a 
dark  dull  purple,  fmelling  ftrongly  like  apples,  much 
ftnaller  than  thofe  of  M.  pumila. 

9.  Magnolia  acuminata,  or  blue  magnolia  :  leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  pointed,  downy  beneath  ;  petals  more  than  fix, 
channelled,  glaucous.  Native  of  North  America  from 
Pennfylvania  to  Carolina,  upon  the  loftielt  mountains. 
Mr.  Collinfon  firft  introduced  it  alive  into  England,  in 
1736.  His  original  tree  was  lately  in  fine  perfection  at 
Mill  Hill ;  but,  as  the  place  is  now  become  a  fchool,  its 
few  remaining  treafures  mull  be  prefumed  to  be  in  great 
jeopardy.  This  fpecies  forms  a  large  umbrageous  deci¬ 
duous  tree,  ivhofe  wood  is  yellow.  Leaves  cluttered  at 
the  end  of  each  branch;  but  on  its  fubfequent  elongation 
becoming  alternate,  (talked,  feveral  inches  long,  and  nearly 
half  as  broad.  The  flowers  appear  among  the  young 
leaves  early  in  June,  (landing  folitary,  each  on  a  (hort 
fmooth  (talk,  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  neither 
fragrant  nor  beautiful,  though  remarkable  for  their  pea- 
green  very-glaucous  petals,  which  vary  in  fliape,  but  are 
always  concave,  or  channelled,  and  ufually  about  two 
inches  long.  The  capfule,  with  its  red  feeds,  hanging 
by  long  threads  out  of  their  cells,  is  fometimes  ripened  in 
England. 

10.  Magnolia  tripetala,  or  umbrella  magnolia.:  leaves 
lanceolate  ;  petals  nine;  the  three  outermolt  reflexed  and 
dependant.  Native  of  Carolina;  more  rarely  of  Virginia. 
Miller  appears  to  have  had  this  tree  at  Chelfea  in  1752  ; 
nor  is  it  now  uncommon  in  curious  collections.  It  loves 
a  moilt  (trong  foil.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  fmooth, 
light  green,  ufually  eighteen  inches  long  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  and  finally  above  two  feet,  fpreading  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella  at  the  end  of  each  branch.  Among  them, 
early  in  June,  (lands  an  upright  very-large  white  flower, 
remarkable  for  the  three  pendulous  outer  petals,  and  ,  fol¬ 
ks  peculiar  fcent,  which  Munchaufen  commends,  but  mod 
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people  find  infufferable,  from  its  ftarch-like  overwhelm¬ 
ing  faint  fweetnefs ;  Ehret  compares  it  to  a  valt  quantity 
of  white  lilies.  The  fruit  is  not  known  to  have  been  ri¬ 
pened  here. 

11.  Magnolia  auriculata,  or  ear-leaved  magnolia  :  leaves 
fpatulate-ovate,  acute,  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe;  frnooth 
beneath  ;  petals  obovate.  Native  of  lofty  mountains  in 
Carolina,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to  England  alive 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frafer  in  1686.  This,  like  the  laff,  is  a 
tree  that  flowers  at  an  early  age  ;  and  their  habits  are  fimi- 
lar.  The  prominent  rounded  lobes  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  mark  the  prefent  fpecies.  The  flowers  appear  in 
July  ;  and  are  large,  of  a  yellowilh- white,  and  delightfully 
fragrant. 

12.  Magnolia  macrophylla,  or  long-leaved  magnolia: 
leaves  fpatulate-obovate,  heart-fliaped  at  the  bafe,  glau¬ 
cous  and  downy  beneath.  Native  of  North  America,  to 
the  well  of  the  river  Tennaflee.  Brought  by  Mr.  Frafer 
and  hisfon,  in  1800,  from  the  tvildernefs  in  Kentucky,  on 
the  banks  of  the  fouth  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Leaves  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  nine  broad,  fomewhat  panduriform,  being  contracted 
above  the  dilated  heart-fhaped  bafe,  and  then  again  ex¬ 
tended  ;  the  upper  furface  is  green  and  frnooth  ;  the  un¬ 
der  Angularly  glaucous,  or  nearly  white,  and  finely  downy ; 
both  are  minutely  reticulated  with  innumerable  veins. 

13.  Magnolia  cordata,  or  heart-leaved  magnolia:  leaves  ’ 
heart-fhaped,  fomewhat  downy  beneath.  Native  of  dry 
open  hills  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Me  firs.  Frafer 
are  recorded  as  having  brought  it  to  Kew  in  1801  5  but  it 
has  not  yet  bloffomed.  Michaux  fays  it  is  allied  to  M. 
acuminata,  and  that  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  feed,  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  fhoots. 

With  regard  to  the  firlt  mode,  the  feed,  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  annually  early  in  the  fpring  from  America,  pre- 
ferved  in  fand,  fhould  be  fown,  as  loon  after  as  poflible,  in 
pots  of  light  rich  earth,  half  an  inch  deep,  plunging  them 
in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  to  bring  up  the  plants  an  inch  or 
two  in  height,  or  in  the  common  earth  under  a  w'arm  wall 
or  hedge,  or  in  a  frame,  in  the  full  fun,  till  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April,  then  replunging  them  in  an  eafterly 
border  open  to  the  morning  fun;  giving  moderate  fprink- 
lings  of  water  in  dry  weather.  The  plants  will  rife  the 
fame  year  ;  thofe  in  the  hot-bed,  probably  in  April,  and 
the  others  in  May,  inuring  thofe  in  the  firft  iituation  timely 
to  the  full  air.  The  plants  fhould,  all  fummer,  be  regu¬ 
larly  fupplied  with  water,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter 
be  removed  into  a  greenhoufe,  or  rather,  under  a  garden- 
frame,  to  be  fheltered  from  froft  all  winter,  indulging 
them  with  the  open  air  in  mild  weather.  If  the  pots  be 
plunged  in  a  bark  liot-bed,  See.  about  March,  under  a 
frame,  two  or  three  months,  it  will  forward  the  plants 
greatly  5  being  careful  to  give  water,  and  harden  them  to 
the  open  air  gradually,  fo  as  to  be  removed  into  it  in  their 

Sots  fully  in  June,  to  remain  till  the  autumn,  when  they 
lould  be  allowed  fhelter  in  winter,  as  before.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  as  before,  to  fet  them  for¬ 
ward,  giving  water,  occafional  fliade,  and  the  benefit  of 
free  air;  and  in  June  removing  the  pots  to  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der  for  the  remainder  of  the  fummer.  In  winter  they 
fhould  have  fhelter,  as  before,  from  fevere  froft,  but  have 
the  full  air  in  all  open  weather.  They  require  the 
fame  care  for  two  or  three  winters,  when  fome  of  them 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  with  balls  of  earth  about 
their  roots  into  the  full  ground,  in  a  warm  fneltered  fitua- 
tion,  particularly  the  deciduous  kinds  ;  but  the  evergreen 
fort  fhould  not  be  too  foon  expofed  to  the  winter’s  cold, 
bur  be  continued  in  occafional  fhelter  in  the  above  manner 
four  or  five  years,  till  two,  three,  or  more,  feet  high;  and, 
when  turned  out,  matted  occafionally  in  fevere  winters, 
retaining  fome  in  pots  to  be  managed  as  greenhoufe  plants 
of  the  more  hardy  kind. 

In  the  layering  mode,  the  layers  fhould  belaid  down  in 
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autumn  or  fpring,  choofing  the  young  pliable  fhoofs  for 
the  purpofe,  giving  them  a  gentle  twill,  or  a  flit  in  the 
part  laid  into  the  earth.  Some  will  be  well  rooted  in  one 
year,  others  probably  not  inlefs  than  two;  then  take  them 
oft',  and  plant  each  in  a  pot  in  the  early  fpring,  plunging 
them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  a  month  or  two,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  growth  freely  at  firft,  and  they  will  generally 
form  good  ltrong  plants  by  the  following  autumn,  allow¬ 
ing  them  fhelter  in  winter  for  a  year  or  twe,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out. 

In  the  cutting  plan,  the  cuttings  fhould  be  made  from 
the  fliort  young  fhoots  of  the  precedingyear,  and  be  planted 
in  pots  of  good  earth,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  in  the 
common  or  ftove  hot-bed,  giving  water  and  occafional 
fhade  ;  fome  of  them  will  be  rooted  the  fame  year,  when 
they  mud  be  inured  by  degreesto  theopen  air,  after  which 
they  may  be  managed  as  the  layers.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  firft  or  evergreen  fort  is  one  of  the  molt  beautiful 
trees  in  nature,  both  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  luxuriance 
of  its  noble  leaves,  which  render  it  Angularly  confpicuous 
at  all  feaf'ons.  And  the  deciduous  torts  are  alio  highly 
ornamental  trees,  and  may  be  introduced  in  clumps  and 
fhrubberies,  where,  by  their  fine  foliage,  they  exhibit  an 
elegant  variety.  In  common,  ail  the  different  foecies 
are  cultivated  in  the  mirferies,  for  fale,  from  which  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  planted  out  in  the  early  fpring  or 
autumn  months ;  but  the  former  is  the  better  in  moft 
cafes.  With  regard  to  their  difpofition  in  the  fhrubbery, 
as  they  are  rather  tender  in  their  early  growth,  they  fhould 
have  a  fheltered  funny  fituation,  in  a  rather  dry  foil,  beino- 
planted  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places,  and  not  too  clofelv 
crowded  with  other  fhrubs.  But  they  have  a  good  effeit 
even  when  difpofed  fingly  in  different  parts,  as  in  open 
fpaces  of  fhort  grafs-groutid,  in  flickered  fituations;  Spe¬ 
cially  the  firft  fort,  from  its  evergreen  nature. 

MAG'NON  (John),  a  French  poet  and  advocate,  whs 
exercifed  his  profefiion  fome  time  at  Lyons,  and  then 
quitted  it  for  dramatic  writing,  was  born  at  Tournay.  He 
was  aflaffinated  in  1662,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris.  He  is 
mentioned  as  the  perfon  who  projected,  but  did  not  live 
to  complete,  an  Encyclopedic  in  verfe.  Moreri. 

MAG'NOTS,orMAiNOTs, an  appellation  diftinguifhing 
thofe  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  fouth  part  of  the  Morea,  the 
environs  of  Sparta,  and  more  particularly  the  part  which 
extends  from  Mifitra  to  Cape  Matapan.  As  remains  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  are  as  ardent  as  their  anceftom 
in  defending  their  liberty  and  maintaining  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  Turks  have  fometimes  obtained  a  triflino- 
tribute  from  them,  without  ever  having  been  able  entirely 
to  fubdue  them.  Cultivators  or  fhepherds,  mariners  or 
pirates,  according  to  the  exigence  of  their  circumftances, 
they  are  always  ready  to  quit  the  fmall  towns  which  they 
occupy  on  the  gulfs  of  Coron  and  of  Colokythia,  for  the 
purpofe  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  eftablifhing  themlelves  on  the  mountains.  With  this 
energy  and  love  of  liberty,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there 
are  among  them  robbers,  who,  not  content  with  making 
war  on  the  Turks,  (who  have  unjuftly  difpofiefled  them 
of  a  part  of  their  territory,)  alfo  go  lometimes  to  plunder 
the  unfortunate  Greeks  of  the  fmall  iflands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  who  ought  rather,  on  account  of  identity  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  of  interelf,  to  unite  againft  their  common  enemies. 

MAG'NUS  (John),  called  in  Swediih  Stor,  archbifltop  of 
Upial,  was  born  at  Linkoping  in  1488  ;  and  made  fuch  a 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  education,  that  he  was  appointed  ca¬ 
non  of  Linkoping  and  Skara  before  he  had  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  Having  profecuted  his  lludies 
with  great  fuccefs  at  various  academies  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  particularly  at  Louvain,  he  was  made  choice  of 
by  Steno  Sture  the  younger,  to  manage  his  affairs  at  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and,  while  in  Italy,  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  .In  1522  he  was  fent  to  Sweden 
by  pope  Adrian  ,VI.  under  whom  he  had  ltudied  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  as  apoftolic  nuncio,  to  fettle  the  dilputes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  church;  and  in  this  new  charafter  was 
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received  with  every  mark  of  friendrtiip  by  Guftavus  I. 
who  had  fucceeded  Chriftian,  ftyled  the  Nero  of  the 
North.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  archbifhop  of  Up- 
fal ;  but,  having  oppofed  with  too  much  zeal  the  Lutheran 
religion,  which  Guftavus  was  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  Sweden,  he  loft  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  who,  to 
remove  him  out  of  the  way,  fent  him  to  Poland  to  demand 
for  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  king  Sigifmund  ;  but, 
before  his  departure,  he  colleited  all  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  church  of  Upfal,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him.  After  fome  ftay  in  Poland,  he  repaired, 
in  1553,  to  Rome  ;  and  next  year  he  proceeded  to  Dant- 
zic,  where  he  remained  four  years,  endeavouring  by  let¬ 
ters  to  induce  Guftavus  to  alter  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
reformation.  In  1537  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the 
pope,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  council  intended  to  be 
held  at  Vicenza  ;  but,  as  the  meeting  of  this  aflembly  was 
prevented  by  various  obftacles,  he  redded  nine  months 
with  Quirini  patriarch  of  Venice,  and  employed  that  time 
in  compiling,  in  twenty-four  books,  a  chronicie  or  Swe¬ 
den  and  Gothland,  which,  after  his  death,  was  published 
with  portraits  by  his  brother  at  Rome,  in  1554.  In  1541, 
he  was  recalled  by  Paul  III.  to  that  city,  where  he  refided, 
in  great  poverty,  in  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  penfion  from  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1544,  in 
the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  Befides  his  Hiftoria  Go- 
thorum  Suecorumque,  libris  xxiv.  he  wrote  alfo  Hiftoria 
Metropolitana,  feu  Epifcoporum  et  Archiepifcorum  Up- 
falenfium  Epiltolae  variae.  In  1549  queen  Chriftina  fent 
to  Rome  the  celebrated  Ludolph,  to  recover,  if  poftibie, 
the  Swedifh  archives  which  Magnus, as  above-mentioned, 
had  carried  with  him  ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  ftridteft 
fearch,  they  were  never  found.  Met.  Algtmecn  Hijl.  IVoor- 
dtnboek  dtior  Luifcius  ;  Jochers  Ge/e/irt.  Lexicon. 

MAG'NUS  (Olaus),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  firft 
provoft  of  Stregnes,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  Rome,  where,  on  his  death,  he  was  appointed  titu¬ 
lar  archbifhop  of  Upfal.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  to  which  he  was  deputed  by  the  pope ; 
was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Lambert  at  Liege,  and  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  Rome,  where  he  was  maintained 
in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Bridget  by  the  penlion  which  had 
been  granted  to  his  brother.  He  died  in  1558,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Vatican.  The  work  by  which  he  is  belt  known 
is  his  Hiftoria  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus  eorumque 
diverlis  Statibus,  Conditionibus,  Moribus,  Ritibus,  Su- 
perftitionibus,  Dilciplinis,  See.  firft  printed  at  Rome, 
1555,  and  afterwards  at  Bafle,  1567,  folio.  Thefe  are  the 
only  complete  editions,  the  reft  being  merely. abridgments. 
This  work,  which  has  been  tranllated  into  moll  of  the 
European  languages,  though  not  into  Swedifh,  contains  a 
great  many  curious  things  refpedling  the  northern  nations, 
but  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  fables,  which  fhow  that 
the  author  poflefled  more  credulity  than  difeernment,  and 
that  he  did  not  examine  his  materials  with  the  eye  of  a 
philofopher.  He  wrote  alfo  TabulaTerrarum  Septentrio- 
nalium  et  Rerum  mirabilium  in  eis  ac  Oceano  vicino; 
printed  at  Venice  1539.  Meflenius  aferibes  to  him  ano¬ 
ther  w  ork  called  Epitome  Revelation  urn  S.  Brigittae, 
printed  at  Rome  in  folio.  Gezelius  Biographijka.  Lexicon. 

MAG'NUS  {Jonas),  bifhop  of  Skara  in  Sweden,  fur- 
named  Wexionenjis,  from  Wexio  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
born  in  1583;  and  in  1614  was  appointed  profeflor  ofliif- 
tory  and  political  economy  at  Upfal.  In  1624  he  was 
made  profeffor  of  theology,  and  in  1640  obtained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor,  together  with  the  bilhopric  of  Skara,  where 
a  fchool  was  eftablilhed,  two  years  after,  in  confequence  of 
an  application  which  he  made  for -that  purpofe  to  queen 
-Chrillina.  He  died  in  1651.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Epos  in  Coronatione  Guftavi  Adolphi  Regis;  Synoplis 
Hiftorite  Univerfalis,  Upfal,  1622,  8vo.  2.  Oratio  de  Reg- 
norum  Suecias  et  Gothiae  per  externos  Gubernatores  op- 
preflione,  eorundemque  per  Guftavum  Adolphum  I.  feli- 
eirtinia  liberatione  ;  Difputationes  Politicse  XIII.  ex  poli- 
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tices  Lipfii ;  fereniftimi  et  potentiflimi  Principis  ac  Domini 
D.  Guftavi  Adolphi  S.  G.  W.  R.  debitum  Elogium 
1632.  3.  Tuba  Angelica,  being  an  Explanation  of  Pirt 

of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  1637.  Gezelius  Biographi/ka 
Lexicon. 

MAG'NUS  CAM'PUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  traft 
lying  towards  Scythopolis,  or  Bethfan  in  Galilee,  beyond 
which  it  extends  into  Samaria;  Jofephus  placing  the  com¬ 
mon  boundary  between  thefe  two  diftri&s  ip  the  Campus 
Magnus.  Called  alfo  Efdraelon  (Judith)  ■  thirty  miles 
long,  and  eighteen  broad  ;  having  Samaria  with  Mount 
Ephraim  to  the  fouth,  the  Lake  Gennefareth  to  the  eait. 
Mount  Carmel  to  the  weft,  and  Lebanon  to  the  north. 

MAG'NUS  POR'TUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  port  of 
Belgae,  in  Britain,  on  the  Channel.  Now  thought  to  be 
Portfmouth  in  Hampfhire. — Another  Portus  Magnus  of 
Bastica  in  Spain  ;  a  port  to  the  eaft  of  Abdera. 

MAGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oife  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Mantes,  and  thirty 
north-weft  of  Paris.  Lat.49.  10.  N.  Ion.  1.  53.  E. 

MAG'NY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nyevre  :  eight  miles  north  of  St.  Pierre,  and  eight  fouth 
of  Nevers. 

MA'GO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  near  the  fouth- 
ealt  coaft  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Candi. 

MA'GO,  the  name  of  feveral  Carthaginian  generals. 
See  Carthage,  vol.  iii.  and  the  article  Rome.— One  of 
thefe  is  faid  to  have  given  his  name  to  Port  Mahon,  Por¬ 
tus  Magonis ;  another  was  the  father  of  Aldrubal  and  Ha- 
inilcar. — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Carthaginian  more  knowm  by 
his  writings  than  by  his  military  exploits.  He  wrote 
twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hulbandry  ;  thefe  were  pre- 
ferved  by  Scipio  at  the  taking  of  Carthage,  and  prefented 
to  the  Roman  fenate.  They  were  tranllated  into  Greek 
by  Dionyfius  Calfius  of  Utica,  and  into  Latin  by  order  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  though  Cato  had  already  written  fo 
copioufly  upon  the  fubjeft  ;  and  the  Romans,  as  it  has 
been  obferved,  confulted  the  writings  of  Mago  with 
greater  earneftnefs  than  the  books  of  the  Sibylline  verfes. 
Columella. 

MAGOA'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North  Coafts:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Guingamp,  and  ele¬ 
ven  north  of  Roftrenen. 

MAGO'DUS, /.  Among  the  Romans,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  players  who  fometimes  afted  the  part  of  men,  and 
fometimes  of  women.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek. 
pscyo c,  magic,  and  u$o;,  a  finger,  and  properly  denotes 
thofe  players  who  performed  extraordinary  feats  and  gel- 
tures. 

MA'GOG,  [Hebrew',  a  roof.]  Son  ofjapheth,  (Gen.  x.z.) 
father  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  as  is  believed.  The  name 
Scythian  was  heretofore  of  great  extent,  comprehending 
the  Get®,  the  Goths,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Sac®,  the  Mal- 
fagetae,  and  others.  The  Tartars  and  Mufcovites  portefs 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  have  ftill  fe- 
veral  traces  of  the  names  of  the  Gog  and  Magog.  They 
were  formerly  called  Mogli ;  and  in  Tartary  are  the  pro¬ 
vinces  Lug,  Mongug,  Cangigu,  Gigui,  Engui,  Corgan- 
gui,  Caigui,  See.  St.  Ambrole  was  of  opinion,  that  Gog 
and  Magog  were  the  Goths,  who  in  the  fifth  and  fixth 
centuries  ravaged  the  Roman  empire.  Ambrof.  lib.  ii.  ad 
Gratian.  cap.  4.  Gog  and  Magog  have  in  a  manner  parted 
into  a  proverb,  to  exprefsa  multitude  of  powerful,  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  implacable,  enemies  to  God  and  his  wor- 
ftiip.  See  Gog,  vol.  iii.  p.  659,  60. 

MA'GOG  MIS'SABIB,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name, 

M  A'GQLSHEIM,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg  :  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Stuttgart. 

MA'-GON,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  (aid  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 

M AGONTI'ACUM,  Mogonti'acum,  or  Mogon,, 
ti'acus,  truncated  afterwards  by  the  poets  to  Mogomia 
Maguntia,  and  Moguntia  ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgicar  Now 
Mentz,  in  Germany  ;  fituated  at  the  confluence  ot  the  Rhine 
and  Maine.  Lat.  50.  N.  Ion.  S,  E. 
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MAGOPHO'NIA,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  p#yoc,  a  wife  man, 
and  i pom?,  flaughter.]  The  name  of  a  feaft  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Periians,  held  in  memory  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Ma- 
gians.  Smerdis  having  ufurped  the  throne  ofPerfia,  upon 
the  death  of  Cambyfes,  521  years  B.  C.  feven  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lords  of  the  courts  confpired  to  drive  him  out  of  it. 
Their  defign  was  executed  with  good  fuccefs.  Smerdis 
and  his  brother,  another  Magian,  called  Patizithes,  were 
killed.  Upon  which  the  people  alfo  rofe,  and  put  all  the 
Magi  to  the  fword,  infomuch  that  there  would  not  one 
have  efcaped,  had  not  night  come  upon  them.  Darius, 
fon  of  Hyftafpes,  was  then  elected  king;  and,  in  memory 
of  this  maffacre'of  the  Magi,  a  feaft  was  inftituted  fays 
Herodotus,  called  Magophonia. 

MAGO'RA,  a  town  of  Walachia:  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rufei. 

MAGO'RA,  a  feaport  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red  Sea:  150 
mites  north-north-weft  of  Loheia.  Lat.  17.  4.0.  N. 

MAG'GT-PIE,/.  [perhaps  a  compound  of  the  French 
word  magot  and  pie.  ]  A  magpie  : 

Augurs,  and  underftood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth. 
The  fecret’ll  man  of  blood.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

MAG'OTTY  CO'VE,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ja¬ 
maica  :  one  mile  weft  of  Mufketto  Cove. 

MAG'PIE,yi  [from  pie,  pica,  Lat.  and  mag,  contrafted 
from  Margaret,  as  poll  is  ufed  to  a.  parrot.]  A  bird  fome- 
times  taught  to  talk.  See  Corvus  pica,  vol.  v. — Diffi- 
mulation  is  exprefied  by  a  lady  wearing  a  vizard  of  two 
faces,  in  her  right  hand  a  magpie,  which  Spenfer  defcribed 
looking  through  a  lattice.  Pcacham  on  Drawing, - 

So  have  I  feen,  in  black  and  white, 

A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majeftically  Italic 
A  (lately  worthlefs  animal, 

That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail. 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift, 

MAG'PIE-RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence  about  fix  miles  weft  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  John. 

MA'GRA,  a  barren  mountain  of  Africa,  in  the  road 
from  Tripoli  to  Egypt:  150  miles  weft  of  Cairo. 

MA'GRA,  or  Mag.o'ra,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes 
in  the  Apennines,  and  runs  into  the  fea  five  miles  fouth 
of  Sarzana.  The  valley  through  which  it  pafles  is  called 
the  Valley  of  Magra. 

MAGRACOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan  :  five  miles 
weft  of  Palicaudcherry. 

MA'GRE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Myfore  coun¬ 
try,  where  lord  Cornwallis  had  a  camp  in  the  year  1791. 
This  is  held  a  place  of  great  fanftity  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  abounds  in  pagodas  and  choultries :  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Savendroog. 

MA'GRI(Dominic), a  learned  pried  of  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory,  was  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  where 
lie  was  born  about  the  year  1604..  Removing  into  Italy, 
he  became  canon  of  Viterbo,  and  died  in  1672,  about  the 
age  of  fixty-eight,  with  the  reputation  of  poflefling  an  un¬ 
common  (hare  of  erudition,  and  with  a  high  character  for 
virtue  and  piety.  He  was  the  author,  conjointly  with  a 
brother  of  his,  named  Charles,  of  a  Hierolexicon,  or  Sacred 
Dictionary,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1677,  in  folio,  which  is 
commended  as  a  very  ufeful  afliftant  to  ttudents  in  the  holy 
fcriptures  ;  and  of  a  treatife  in  Latin,  On  the  apparent 
Contradiftions  in  the  Scriptures,  164.5,  12010.  which  has 
undergone  various  imprellions  at  different  places,  and 
■was  publiflied  in  an  enlarged  form  at  Paris,  by  James  Le 
Fevre,  archdeacon  ofLifieux.  Father  Magri  was  alfo  the 
author  of,  3.  The  Life  of  Latinus  Latinius,  prefixed  to 
t hat  writer’s  Bibliotheca  facra  et  profana,  edited  at  Rome, 
by  Charles  Magri,  in  1677,  folio.  4.  On  the  Virtue 
©f  Coffee,  1671,  4-to,  5.  A  Journey  to  Mount  Lebanon, 

1664,  4to. 
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MA'GROH,  a  town  of  Bengal:  fifteen  miles  eaft  of 
Nuldingah. 

MAGU'A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  :  five 
miles  fouth  of  Beder. 

MAGUALBA'RI,  or  Rio  das  Galx'nas,  a  river  of 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  7.  N. 

MAGUA'NA.  See  Mayaguana. 

MAGUELO'NE,  a  lake  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gard,  near  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  has  a 
communication.  It  extends  from  Cette  to  Pecais.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  town  which  was  anciently  a  biftiop’s 
fee,  transferred,  in  the  year  1538,  to  Montpellier.  This 
town  was  totally  deftroyed  by  Charles  Martel,  as  affording 
fecurity  for  Saracen  invaders.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
1060;  but  is  now  a  fmall  place.  It  is  fituated  on  a  neck 
of  land,  between  the  lake  and  the  fea,  five  miles  fouth  of 
Montpellier.  Lat.  43.  50.  Ion.  3.  58.  E. 

MAGUI'BA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  Cape  Monte. 

MAGULLACON'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My¬ 
fore  :  thirty  miles  of  Chinna  Balabaram. 

MAGUM'BA,  a  province  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Loango. 

MA'HA,  or  Ma'cou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond 
rank,  in  Koei-tcheou  :  952  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pe» 
king.  Lat.  26. 26.  N.  Ion.  107.  E. 

MA'HA  BA'RAT,  an  epic  poem  in  the  Sanlkrit  lan¬ 
guage,  by  an  author  very  celebrated  among  all  feds  of 
Hindoos,  named  Vyafa,  to  whom  alfo  is  afcribed  the  facred 
romances,  the  Puranas.  The  fubjeft  of  the  Maha  Barat 
is  the  heroic  adventures  of  the  five  fons  of  Pandu,  called 
hence  the  Pandavas.  It  is  a  work  of  great  extent,  amount¬ 
ing  it  is  faid  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  thoufand  metrical 
ltanzas,  of  which  more  than  a  third  have  been  tranflated 
by  Dr.  Wilkins,  librarian  to  the  Ealt-India  company. 
This  learned  gentleman  publiflied,  in  1785,  an  epifode  of 
the  great  poem,  under  the  title  of  Bhagavat  Gita,  or  Dia¬ 
logues  of  Kriflina  and  Arjun.  An  extraft  from  that  very 
curious  work  is  given  under  the  article  Krishna,  vol.  xi. 
The  Maha  Barat  contains  the  genealogy  and  general  hif- 
tory  of  the  houfe  of  Bhaurat,  ho  named  from  Bharat  its 
founder,  the  epithet  Maha,  or  great,  being  prefixed  in  to¬ 
ken  of  diftinftion  5  but  its  more  particular  objedt  is  to 
relate  the  difienfions  and  wars  of  the  two  great  collateral 
branches  of  it,  called  from  their  anceltors  the  Kurus  and 
the  Pandus  (fee  Kuru),  both  lineally  defcended  in  the 
fecond  degree  from  Vichitravirya,  their  common  anceftor, 
by  their  refpedlive  fathers  Dritraraflitra  and  Pandu. 

MA'HA  BE'LI,  a  name,  in  Hindoo  mythological  le¬ 
gends,  of  a  monarch,  who,  although  reafonabiy  virtuous 
on  other  points-,  was  (till  fo  elated  by  his  grandeur,  that 
he  omitted  the  eflential  ceremonies  and  offerings  to  the 
deities;  and  Viftinu  found  it  neceffary  to  check  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  luch  an  example,  by  relolving  to  become,  for 
that  purpofe,  incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  a  wretched  Brah¬ 
man  dwarf.  This  incarnation,  or  avatara,  is  one  of  the 
ten  principal  defcents  of  Viftinu,  and  is  called  Vamana, 
or  the  dwarf.  (See  vol.  x.  p.  117.)  Sir  William  Jones 
furmifes  the  Belus  of  weftern  hiftory  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Beli  of  this  article  ;  for  the  epithet  of  Maha  prefixed, 
merely  means  great  in  the  Sanfkrit  language. 

MA'HA  DE'VA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  name 
given  to  the  god  Siva,  one  of  the  perfons  in  their  divine 
triad.  InSanflcrit  it  means  literally  the  Great  God  ;  and, 
although  we  might  expeft  to  find  this  name  thus  applied 
by  the  feft-  only  who  exclufively  worftiip  Siva,  indicating 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  deity,  yet  it  is  faid  to  be  com¬ 
monly  given  to  him  by  other  lefts,  as  well  as  by  his  own. 

MA'HA-GEN',/.  A  banker,  or  any  great  ftiop-keeper, 
among  the  Hindoos. 

MA'HA-KAL',  a  name  of  Siva,  the  deftruftive  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  Deity.  Mr.  Paterfon,  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  thus  defcribes  this  perfonifica- 
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non.  il  Mahal  Kal,  as  represented  in  the  caverns  of  Ele* 
phanta,  had  eight  arms.  In  one  he  holds  a  human  figure, 
in  another  a  fword,  or  facrificial  axe  ;  in  a  third  he  holds 
a  bafin  of  blood,  and  with  a  fourth  he  rings  over  it  the 
facrificial  bell.  Two  other  arms  are  broken  off;  with  the 
two  remaining  he  is  drawing  behind  him  a  veil,  which 
extinguifhes  the  fun,  and  involves  the  whole  univerfe  in 
one  undiltinguifhed  ruin.  One  of  the  titles  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  deity  is  Bhairava,  the  Terrific  ;  but  his  princi¬ 
pal  defignation  is  Kal- Agni-Rudra.”  Thefe  three  words, 
we  are  told  is  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  are  efpecially  de- 
fcriptive  of  Siva,  and  may  be  rendered  Time,  Fire,  Fate. 

MA'HA  KA'LI,  or  Cali,  a  name  of  Parvati,  the  con- 
fort  of  Siva,  in  his  character  of  Maha  Kal.  See  the  article 
Kindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.133. 

MA'HA  PAT'UK,  f  A  word  ufed  among  the  Hindoos 
for  the  murderer  of  a  bramin  ;  connexion  with  the  wife 
of  a  bramin  ;  whoever  Heals  eight  affi-rufers  from  a  bra¬ 
min  ;  one  who  commits  adultery  with  any  of  his  father’s 
•wives,  except  his  own  mother;  a  bramin  who  drinks 
wine;  or  he  who  has  been  intimate  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  for  one  year. 

MA'HA  PRALA'YA,  in  metaphyfics,  is  confidered 
amono-  Hindoo  philofophers  as  the  grand  confummation 
of  all ‘things;  the  Great  DeftruCtion,  as  the  word  appears 
to  mean. 

MA'HA  RA'JA,  a  chief  or  great  rajah. 

MA'HA  RAN'NY,  a  great  princefs. 

MA'HA  RI'SHI,  or  Mahar'shi,/.  An  appellation  ap¬ 
plied  in  Hindoo  books  to  departed  fages  or  laints.  The 
terms  Devarfhi,  Rajarffii,  and  Maharfiii,  feem  nearly  fyno- 
liimous  with  Rifhi,  meaning  faint,  deified  faint,  great  faint, 
or  great  fage.  There  are  differences  doubtlefs ;  for  Nareda 
is  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Devarlhis.  The  term  Maharftii 
occurring  in  the  fixth  feCtion  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Ra- 
mayan,  the  learned  tranflators  fubjoin  the  following  note  : 
«  There  are  four  kinds  of  fages,  or  Riffiis  :  the  Rajarflii,  or 
royal  fage  ;  the  Maharfhi,  or  great  firge  ;  the  Brahinarihi,  or 
facred  fage  ;  and  the  Devarfhi,  or  divine  fage:  of  thefe  the 
firft  is  efteemed  the  loweft,  and  the  laft  the  higheft.”  Hin. 
doo  Pantheon,  p.  95. 

MA'HA  RU'DRA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  name  of 
Siva.  It  means  the  great  Rudra. 

MAHABULPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty-three 
miles  fouth  of  Dacca.  ✓ 

MAHAC'AI,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAHACKAMACK',  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
New  Jerfey,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware  at  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  the  State. 

MAHACONDAPAL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in. 
Myfore:  fifteen  miles  louth  of  Ouffoor. 

MAHADE'O,  a  temple  of  Thibet,  fituated  on  the  lake 
Manfaroar. 

MAHADI'E.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  363. 

MA'HAL,  f.  [Indian,  literally  a  place.]  Any  land,  or 
public  fund,  producing  a  revenue  to  the  government  of 
Hindooftan.  Mahalaat  is  the  plural  of  mahal. 

MA'HAL  SERA'I,y.  The  women’s  apartment ;  .the 
zenana. 

MAHA'LA,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAH AL'ALEEL,  or  Mal'aleel,  [Heb.  one  that 
praifes  God.]  A  fon  of  Canaan,  of  the  race  of  Seth. 
Gen.  v.  15,  16,  &c.  He  begat  Jared  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
five  years;  and  lived  afterwards  800  years,  in  all  865  years. 
The  Orientals  affirm,  that  this  patriarch  was  the  firft  who 
dug  mines  in  the  earth,  in  fearch  of  metals  ;  that  he  firft 
built  houfes,  and  founded  the  cities  Shufter  and  Babel. 
Some  confound  him  with  the  giant  Dondaffi,  who  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  Seth,  whom  they  acknowledge  as  the 
prophet  and  univerfal  monarch  before  the  flood  :  they  fay 
that  the  giant  Dondaffi  ufed  no  weapons,  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  but  fought  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arms  ouly.  Ha - 
helot.  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  532. 

MAHA'LEB, /.  in  botany.  See  Prunus, 
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MAHALOU'LE  CASSI'R,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of*  Tunis,  nine  miles  eaft  of  Zunghar. 

MA'HAM.  See  Nabel. 

MA'HAMAIL,  a  town  Algiers:  twenty-feven  miles 
weft-fouth- weft  of  Tipfa. 

MAHAM'MA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chamir. 

MAHAMUN'DALA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Carnatic  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Chittoor. 

MA'HAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

MAHANA'DA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  in 
the  country  of  Berar,  about  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Dumdah,  erodes  the  country  of  Oriffa,  and  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  by  feveral  mouths,  forty  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cattack. 

MAHANAi'DA,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  rifes  on 
the  borders  of  Bootan,  and  runs  into  the  Ganges  twenty 
miles  north  of  Moorffiedabad. 

MAHANAGO'RE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  twenty  miles 
north  of  Iffamabad. 

MA'HANAIM,  or  Ma'naim,  [Heb.  two  armies.]  A 
city  of  Paleftine,  belonging  to  the  Levites  of  the  family 
of  Merari,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  brook  jabok. 
J0JJ1.  xxi.  38.  xiii.  29,  30.  1  C/iron.  vi.  80.  Jacob  gave  it 
this  name,  becaufe  here  he  had  a  vifion  of  angels.  Gen. 
xxxii.  2.  Mahanaiin  was  the  feat  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ifti-boftieth,  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Sam.  ii.  9,  12.  To 
this  place  David  retired,  during  the  ufurpation  of  Abfa- 

lom,  who  was  fubdued  and  (lain  not  far  from  hence. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  xviii.  &c.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  fometimes 
called  (imply  Caftra,  or  the  camp.  Gen.  xxxii.  2.  zSam.iL 
8,  12,  29.  xvii.  24.  xix.  32. 

MAHANA'SAN,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  compofed  of  three  towns  joined  together. 
In  1392,  it  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  deftroyed,  by  Timur 
Bee  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Atnol. 

MAHANDPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Chanderee:  thirty-eight  miles  weft  of  Chanderee. 

MAHANE'DAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  feripture  name. 

MAHANGA'NO,  a  province  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Angola,  with  a  capital  of  the  fame  name. 

MAHA'NING,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  Alle¬ 
gany  :  forty  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Pittffiurg. 

MAHA'NY,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  which 
runs  into  the  Ganges  about  twenty-five  miles  below  Bar. 

MAHA'RESS,  an  ancient  fortrefs  of  Tunis,  once  called. 
Macodama,  near  the  eaft  coalt :  twenty  miles  fouth-welt 
of  Sfax. 

MA'HATIi,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAHAU'T  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Vincent,  fouth  of  Cumberland  Bay. 

MAHAWA'  GAU'T,  a  mountain  of  Bahar:  twenty- 
four  miles  weft  of  Saferam. 

MA'HAZ,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

M AHA'ZIOTH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAH'BROOK,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of- 
Sahara  :  160  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tombuftou.  Lat. 
19.  10.  N.  Ion.  o.  55.  E. 

■  MAHE',  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Hindooftan,  on  the 
coalt  of  Malabar:  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tellicherry,  and 
thirty-two  north-weft  of  Calicut.  Lat.  11.43.N..  Ion.  75. 
27.  E. 

MAKE',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  4.  43.  S. 

lon.  55.  30.  E. 

MAHER'BAL,  a  Carthaginian  who  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Saguntum,  and  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  Hannibal 
at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  advifed  the  conqueror  imme¬ 
diately  to  march  to  Rome,  but  Hannibal  required  time  to 
confider  on  fo  bold  a  meafure  ;  upon  which  Maherbal  ob- 
ferved,  that  Hannibal  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how 
to  make  a  proper  ule  of  victory.  See  Cann/£,  vol.  iii. 
P*  73z\ 

MAHER'NIA,/.  [of  uncertain  derivation,  unlefs,  aa 
S  profelfoE 
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profefior  Martyn  fays,  it  be  fancifully  considered  as  an 
anagrammatic  inverfion  of  Hermann ia  ;  the  two  genera 
being  very  nearly  allied,  or  rather,  in  reality,  fcarcely  to 
be  feparated.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  pentagynia,  natural  order  of  columrriferae,  (tiliacees, 
JuJf.)  The  generic  charaffers  are — Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  five-cleft,  bell-fhaped  ;  w'ith  awl-fhaped  longer 
teeth  ;  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  heart- fhaped, 
oblong,  fpreading,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Neftaries  : 
five,  obcordate,  pedicelled,  furrounding  the  germ,  fliorter 
than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary,  placed 
on  the  ne&ary,  united  at  the  bafe,  Shorter  than  the  calyx  ; 
antheras  oblong,  acuminate,  eredt.  Piltillum  :  germ  fub- 
pedicelled,  obovate,  five-angled;  ftyles  five,  briftle-lhaped, 
eredt,  the  length  of  the  petals;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericar- 
pium:  oapfule  ovate,  five-celled,  five- valved.  Seeds:  few, 
kidney-form. — F.Jfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  five-toothed  ; 
petals  five;  nedtaries  five;  obcordate,  placed  under  the 
filaments  ;  capfule  five-celled. 

Species,  i.  Mahernia  verticillata,  or  whorl-leaved  ma- 
hernia  :  leaves  in  whorls,  linear.  Stem  fhrubby,  difi’ufed  ; 
with  filiform  branches.  Leaves  frequently  from  eight  to 
ten  in  a  whorl,  fcarcely  divided  or  pinnatifid.  Manner  of 
fructification  the  fame  as  in  Hermannia,  terminating,  with 
the  peduncles  commonly  two- flowered  ;  corolla  yellow. 
Take  away  the  nectaries  from  the  petals,  and  add  them  to 
the  ltamens,  and  you  will  have  an  Hermannia,  though  a 
ftrange  one,  with  the  leaves  in  whorls.  JulTieu  remarks, 
that  the  claws  of  the  petals  are  not  convoluted  ;  the  fila¬ 
ments  flat  and  narrow  below,  dilated  and  obcordate  above, 
with  the  tip  contracted  ;  one  ftyle  and  ftigma,  or  perhaps 
rather  five  very  clofely  cohering.  The  rett  as  in  Herman¬ 
nia.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Mahernia  pinnata,  or  wing-leaved  mahernia  :  leaves 
three-parted,  pinnatifid.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  (le:n 
near  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  delicate 
branches,  covered  with  a  reddifh  bark.  The  flowers  corne 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  in  fmall  clufters,  they 
are  of  a  lively  red,  when  they  firft  open,  and  hang  down 
like  little  bells,  commonly  two  together;  appearing  from 
June  to  Augult,  and  September.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon. 
Linnaeus  regarded  it  at  firft  as  a  fpecies  of  Hermannia,  to 
■which  genus  it  is  very  nearly  allied. 

3.  Mahernia  incifa,  or  cut-leaved  mahernia  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  gafhed.  In  point  of  fize  and  mode  of  growth  this 
beautiful  fpecies  comes  near  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
effentially  in  the  Angular  hifpidity  of  its  ftalks,  the  form 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  The  ftalks  to 
the  naked  eye  difcovera  manifeft  roughnefs;  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glafs  it  appears  that  they  are  befet  on  every  fide 
with  little  protuberances,  whence  iflue  tufts  of  pellucid 
hairs,  and  here  and  there  a  Angle  hair  is  difcoverable  with 
a  fmall  red  vifcid  globule  at  its  extremity  :  the  leaves, 
which  are  not  fo  manifeltly  hairy  as  the  ftalk  and  calyxes, 
are  deeply  jagge'd  on  the  edges,  and  fomewhat  refemble 
thofe  of  Pelargonium  tricolor.  The  flowers  when  in  bud 
are  of  the  richeft  crimfon  ;  as  they  open  they  incline  to  a 
deep  orange,  and  finally  become  yellowifh.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowered  in  Mr.  Colvill’s  nurfery 
in  1796. 

4.  Mahernia  glabrata, or  fmooth-leaved  mahernia :  leaves 
lanceolate,  pinnatifid  and  toothed;  ftalks  very  long,  bear¬ 
ing  two  flowers.  This  fpecies  was  firft  lent  to  England 
about  1792.  Stem  twiggy,  and  branched;  leaves  dark 
green,  the  upper  ones  Ample  and  oppofite  ;  flowers  yel¬ 
low,  fragrant  like  the^Jonquil.  Inhabits  the  Cape. 

The  remaining  fpecies  of  Mahernia,  enumerated  by 
Wilidenow,  are,  pttlcheUa,  dijfujajieterophylla,  and  bifcrrata. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  different  plants  may  be 
increafed  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young  branches  in 
the  furnmer  feafon  fingly,  in  pots  of  light  mould,  watering, 
and  plunging  them  in  a  hot-bed  till  they  have  ltricken 
root.  When  they  have  been  well  rooted,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  green-houfe  for  protection  diiling  the 
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winter  feafon  ;  being  managed  as  the  lefs  tender  plants  of 
this  defeription.  All  of  them  afford  variety  among  other 
potted  plants  of  afimilar  kind  in  green-houfe  collections. 

MAHES'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mewat :  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Cottila. 

MAH'HRA,  a  diftridt  of  Arabia,  included  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians  within  the  province  of  Hadramaut.  This  diftridi 
feems,  like  Tehama,  to  be  a  fandy  plain,  extending  in 
breadth  from  the  fliores  of  the  ocean,  backward  to  the 
part  in  which  the  hilly  country  commences.  Thefe  plains 
have  probably  been  once  covered  by  the  fea. 

MAHIDE'SER,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak:  feventy-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hamadan. 

MAHI'E,  f.  The  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
lieite,  to  their  bread-fruit  when  made  into  a  kind  of  four 
pafte,  which,  in  confequenee  of  having  undergone  a  fer¬ 
mentation,  will  keep  a  confiderable  time,  and  fupply  them 
with  food  when  no  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  had.  When  there¬ 
fore  they  fee  a  great  (how  of  new  fruit  on  the  trees,  they 
ftrip  them  all  at  once  of  their  former  crop,  of  which  they 
make  mahie.  This  fuccedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  is 
thus  made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  and,  laying  it  in  heaps,  cover  it  clofely  with  leaves* 
In.  this  (fate  it  ferments,  and  becomes  difagreeably  fweet; 
the  core  is  then  taken  out  entire,  and  the  reft  of  the  fruit 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  their  houfes,  dug  on  purpofe,  and 
neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  Tides  with  grafs.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy  ftones  are 
laid  upon  it.  In  this  ftate  it  undergoes  a  fecond  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  becomes  four  5  after  which  it  will  fufter  no 
change  for  many  months.  It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole  as 
it  is  wanted  for  ufe ;  and,  being  made  into  balls,  it  is  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  leaves  and  baked,  and  thus  drefled  it  will  keep 
for  five  or  fix  weeks.  It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot ;  and 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  feldom  make  a  meal  with¬ 
out  it ;  but  to  Capt.  Cook  and  his  company  the  tafte  was  as 
difagreeable  as  that  of  a  pickled  olive  generally  is  the  firft; 
time  it  is  eaten.  See  Ar.tocar.pus,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

MA'HIM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  ifland  of  Bombay,  with  a  cultom-houfe :  feventeen 
miles  north  of  Bombay. 

MAH'LAH,  Maa'la,  or  Maha'la,  in  feripture-hiftory, 
a  daughter  of  Zelophehad,  who  with  her  filters  received 
their  diftribution  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  becaufe  their  fa¬ 
ther  died  without  male  iflue.  Numb.  xxvi.  33.  xxvii.  1. 
JoJh.  xvii.  3.  1  Chron.  vii.  15. 

MAHL'BERG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  with  a 
lordlhip  annexed  to  the  houfeof  Baden  in  the  year  1629  : 
fix  miles  welt-fouth- weft  of  Lahr,  and  fixteen  fouth-louth- 
eaft  of  Strafburg.  Lat.  48.  19.  N.  Ion.  7.  55.  E. 

MAHL'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neilfe  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Neifle. 

MAHTON,  or  Maha'lon,  [in  Hebrew  fignifying  a 
fong.]  Son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi.  Ruth.  i.  2,  3,  &c. 
In  the  country  of  Moab  he  married  Ruth,  a  Moahitifti 
woman,  but  died  without  children  ;  his  widow  Ruth  fol¬ 
lowed  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Bethlehem,  where  the 
married  Boaz.  Ruth.  iv.  13. 

MAH'MOOD,  Mah'mud,  or  Mahmud-Gaz'ni,  the 
fir  it  Mahometan  conqueror  of  Hindooftan,  and  founder 
of  the  Guznavian  dynalty.  See  the  article  Hindoostan, 
vol.  x.  p.  6—  it. 

M AHMOODABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
country  of  Guzerat :  100  miles  north  of  Surat,  and  feven¬ 
teen  fouth-louth  eaft  of  Amedabad.  Lat.  22.47.  N.  Ion. 
72.  52.  E. 

MAHMO'RA,  Mamora,  or  Mahamore,  a  feaport 
town  of  Fez,  iituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seboo, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  :  fixty  miles  north-welt  of 
Fez.  Lat.  34.  25.  N.  ion.  6.  25.  W. 

The  fort  of  Mahrr.ora,  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the  Se¬ 
boo,  is  the  firft  inhabited  place  in  the  province  of  Beni- 
haflen.  It  was  begun  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1515,  and  de- 
itroyed  in  the  fame  year  by  the.Moors.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1604  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Miily 
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aftmael  in  i6*r.  This  fortrefs,  which  was  originally  built 
Sit'  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seboo,  is  now  two  miles  diftant 
from  it,  in  ccmfequence  of  the  drifted  fand-banks  and 
bars,  which  have  rendered  the  entrance  of  the  river  l'o  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous,  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  ufe  to 
commerce  or  navigation.  At  this  fort  there  are  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  families,  which  gain  a  wretched  fub- 
filtence  by  the  profits  of  their  ferry,  and  filhing  for  lhads, 
of  which  they  take  fuch  numbers  a3  to  be  able  to  fupply 
the  whole  neighbouring  country  between  November  and 
the  end  of  March..  Mahmora  is  diftant  about  five  leagues 
north- north -eaft  from  Sallee,  and  about  twenty  fouth  of 
Laracha.  Between  thefe  two  lafl  places  the  country  is  va¬ 
riegated  by  lakes,  forells,  and  valleys,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  tolerably  populous.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  nearly 
eight  leagues  in  extent,  and  fupply  great  numbers  of 
ducks  and  water-fowls,  and  alfo  of  eels.  The  boats  ufed 
by  the  filhermen  are  a  kind  of  ikiffs,  made  of  reeds  and 
rufhes,  about  fix  feet  long,  and  two  broad,  and  will 
icarcely  hold  a  fingle  perfon.  The  filherman  guides  them 
■with  a  pole,  and  pierces  the  eels,  when  lie  fees  them  on  the 
•water,  with  a  fort  of  dart.  On  the  banks  of  thefe  lakes 
are  feveral  fan&uaries  of  the  Marabouts,  who  are  held  in 
great  veneration  for  their  fuppofed  holinefs,  and  a  number 
of  c.  mps  of  the  Moors,  who  cultivate  the  adjacent  lands, 
which  are  but  moderately  productive.  This  valley  is  very 
pleafant  in  winter  and  fpring,  but  in  fummer  it  is  parched 
and  difagreeable.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  fanciuary, 
on  an  eminence,  appertaining  to  which  are  habitations  and 
gardens. 

MAH'MSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  bifhopric  of 
Bamberg:  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Weifmain. 

MAHMUDPOU'R,  a  town  of  the  country  of  Bengal, 
capital  of  the  circarof  Boofnah  :  eighty-four  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Moorthedabad,  and  eighty  north-eaft  of  Calcutta. 
Lat.  23.  35.  N.  Ion.  89.  41.  E. 

MAHMUDPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles 
tfouth  of  Boglipour. 

MAHMUD'SHI,  a  circar  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the 
siorth-eaft  and  fouth  by  Boofnah,  on  the  weft  by  Shah- 
jole,  and  on  the  north-weft  by  Raujefhy,  about  thirty-five 
miles  long  and  twenty-two  broad.  Nuldingah  h»  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

MA'HO-TREE.  See  Hibiscus. 

MAHO'BA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circer  of 
Gohud  :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Raat. 

MAHOG'ANY,  f  A  wood  brought  from  fome  of  the 
Weft- India  iflands,  and  from  the  Spanifh  main  : 

Say  thou,  that  doft  thy  father’s  table  praife. 

Was  there  mahogena  in  former  days  ?  Bramfon. 

M  AHOG'ANY-TREE.  See  Swietenia. 

MA'HOL,  [Hebrew.]  A  Scripture  name. 

MAHOM'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Oude  :  leventy  miles  north-weft  of  Lucknow,  and  150 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Delhi.  Lat.  27.  54.  N.  Ion.  So.  32.  E. 

MAHOMEDABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oudes 
thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Azimgur. 

MAH'OMET,  or  Moham'med,  commonly  called  the 
Impoftor.  See  the  article  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3-7. 

MAH'OMET,  the  name  of  four  emperors  of  the  Turks. 
See  the  article  Turkey. 

MAIIOM'ETAN,  adj.  Of  the  religion  inftituted  by 
Mahomet. — The  Mahometan  clergy  feem  to  have  a  different 
policy.  Shaflejbury . 

MAHOMETAN,  f  A  worfhipper  of  Mahomet. — 
Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofities  only  through  the  fuper- 
Itition  of  the  Mahometans.  Guthrie. 

M AHOM'ETANISM,  f.  The  religion  of  Mahome¬ 
tans. — This  fuperftition  is  named  Mahometanifm.  Rycaut. 

Mahometanifm  is  profeffed  by  the  Turks,  Perfians,  and 
feveral  nations  among  the  Africans,  and  many  among  the 
Eaft  Indians.  Brerewood  fays,  that, if  we  divide  the  known 
countries  of  the  earth  into  thirty  equal  parts,  five  of  them 
are  Chriftian,  fix  Mahometan,  and  nineteen  Pagan, 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  96a. 
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The  fyftem  of  Mahometanifm  is  contained  in  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  commonly  called  the  Alcoran  ;  which  fee,  vol.  i. 
This  religion  is  divided  into  two  general  parts,  faith  and 
praftice;  of  which  the  firft  is  divided  into  fix  diftindt 
branches:  belief  in  God,  in  his  angels,  in  his  fcriptures, 
in  his  prophets,  in  the  refurreffion  and  final  judgment, 
and  in  God’s  abfolute  decrees.  The  points  relating  to 
praftice  are,  prayer,  with  wafhings,  See.  alms,  failing,  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  and  eircumciiion. 

1.  Of  the  Mahometan  Faith.  1.  That  both  Mahomet, 
and  thofe  among  his  followers  who  are  reckoned  orthodox, 
had,  and  continue  to  have  juft  and  true  notions  of  Gou 
and  his  attributes,  appears  fo  plain  from  the  Koran  itfelf, 
and  all  the  Mahometan  divines,  that  it  would  ne  lofs  of 
time  to  refute  thofe  who  fuppofe  the  God  of  Mahomet  to 
be  different  from  the  true  God,  and  only  a  fictitious  deity 
or  idol  of  his  own  creation. 

2.  The  exiftence  of  angels,  and  their  purity,  are  abfo- 
lutely  required  to  be  believed  in  the  Koran ;  and  he  is 
reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there  ate  fuch  beings,  or 
hates  any  of  them,  or  aflerts  any  diftin&ion  of  fexes 
among  them.  They  believe  them  to  have  pure  and  fubtle 
bodies,  created  of  fire  ;  that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  propagate  their  fpecies  ;  that  they  have  various  forms 
and  offices,  fome  adoring  God  in  different  poftures, 
others  finging  praifes  to  him,  or  interceding  for  mankind. 
They  hold,  that  fome  of  them  are  employed  in  writing 
down  the  aftions  of  men ;  others  in  carrying  the  throne 
of  God,  and  other  fervices.  The  four  angels,  whom  they 
look  on  as  more  eminently  in  God’s  favour,  and  oftert 
mention  on  account  of  the  offices  affigned  them,  are,  Ga¬ 
briel,  to  whom  they  give  feveral  titles,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  holy  fpirit,  and  the  angel  of  revelations,  fuppofing  hint 
to  be  honoured  by  God  with  a  greater  confidence  than 
any  other,  and  to  be  employed  in  writing  down  the  di¬ 
vine  decrees;  Michael,  the  friend  and  proteftor  of  the 
Jews;  Azrael,  th  0  angel  of  death,  who  feparates  men’s  fouls 
from  their  bodies;  and  Ifrafil,  whofe  office  it  will  be  t» 
found  the  trumpet  at  the  refurre&ion.  The  Mahometans 
alfo  believe,  that  two  guardian  angels  attend  on  every 
man  to  obferve  and  write  down  his  a6tions,  being  changed 
every  day,  and  therefore  called  al  Moakkibat ,  or  “  the  an¬ 
gels  who  continually  fucceed  one  another.” 

The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Eblis,  from  his  defpair, 
was  once  one  of  thofe  angels  who  are  neareft  to  God’s  pre¬ 
fence,  called  Ar.azil\  and  fell,  according  to  the  do&rine 
of  the  Koran,  for  refufing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
command  of  God. 

Befides  angels  and  devils,  the  Mahometans  are  taught 
by  the  Koran  to  believe  an  intermediate  order  of  creatures, 
which  they  call  jin,  or  genii,  created  alfo  of  fire,  but  of  a 
groffer  fabric  than  angels,  fince  they  eat  and  drink,  and 
propagate  their  fpecies,  and  are  fubjeft  to  death.  Somo 
of  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  good,  and  others  bad,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  future  falvation  or  damnation,  as  men  are;  whence 
Mahomet  pretended  to  be  fent  for  the  converfion  of  genii 
as  well  as  men. 

3.  As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Mahometans  are  taught  by 
the  Koran,  that  God,  in  divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave 
revelations  of  his  will  in  writing  to  feveral  prophets,  the 
whole  and  every  one  of  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
a  good  Moflem  to  believe.  The  number  of  thefe  facred 
books  was,  according  to  them,  104.  Of  which  10  were 
given  to  Adam,  50  to  Seth,  30  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  10  to 
Abraham  ;  and  the  other  four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Pfalms,  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Koran,  were  fuccceffively  de¬ 
livered  to  Moles,  David,  Jefus,  and  Mahomet ;  which  laft 
being  the  feal  of  the  prophets,  thofe  revelations  are  now 
clofed,  and  no  more  are  to  be  expended.  All  thefe  divine 
books,  except  the  four  laft,  they  agree  to  be  now  entirely 
loft,  and  their  contents  unknown  ;  though  the  Sabians 
have  feveral  books  which  they  attribute  to  fome  of  the 
antediluvian  prophets.  And  of  thofe  four,  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Pfalms,  and  Gofpel,  they  fay,  have  undergone  fo 
siany  alterations  and  corruptions,  that,  though  there  may 
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pofTibly  be  fome  part  of  the  true  word  of  God  therein,  yet 
no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  prefent  copies  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  The  Mahometans  have  alfo 
a  gofpel  in  Arabic,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas ;  wherein 
the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chritt  is  related  in  a  manner  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  we  find  in  the  true  Gofpels,  and  corre- 
fpondent  to  thofe  traditions  which  Mahomet  has  followed 
in  his  Koran.  Of  this  gofpel  the  Marifcoes  in  Africa  have 
a  tranflation  in  Spanifh  ;  and  there  was,  in  the  library  of 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  manufcript  of  fome  antiquity, 
containing  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  fame  gofpel ; 
made,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  for  the  ufe  of  renegades.  This 
book  appears  be  no  original  forgery  of  the  Mahometans  ; 
though  they  have,  no  doubt,  interpolated  and  altered  it 
fince,  the  better  to  ferve  their  purpofe;  and  in  particular, 
inftead  of  the  Paraclete ,  or  Comforter,  they  have  in  this 
apocryphal  gofpel  inferred  the  word  Peric/yte,  that  is,  the 
Famous,  or  Illuftrious;  by  which  they  pretend  their  pro¬ 
phet  was  foretold  by  name,  that  being  the  fignification  of 
Mohammed  in  Arabic  ;  and  this  they  fay  to  juftify  that 
palfage  of  the  Koran,  where  Jefus  Chrift  is  formally  af- 
ierted  to  have  foretold  his  coming,  under  his  other  name 
of  Ahmed ,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame  root  as  Moham¬ 
med,  and  of  the  fame  import.  From  thefe,  or  fome  other 
forgeries  of  the  fame  ftamp,  it  is  that  the  Mahometans 
quote  feveral  paffages  of  which  there  are  not  the  leaft 
footfteps  in  the  New  Teftament. 

4.  The  number  of  the  prophets,  which  have  been  from 
time  fent  by  God  into  the  world  amounts  to  no  lefs  than 
224,000,  according  to  one  Mahometan  tradition ;  or  to 
124,000,  according  to  another;  among  whom  313  were 
apoftles,  fent  with  fpecial  commiflions  to  reclaim  man¬ 
kind  from  infidelity  and  fuperftition  ;  and  fix  of  them 
brought  new  laws  or  difpenfations,  which  fucceflively 
abrogated  the  preceding;  thefe  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Mahomet.  All  the  prophets  in 
general,  the  Mahometans  believe  to  have  been  free  from 
great  fins  and  errors  of  confequence,  and  profeflors  of  one 
and  the  fame  religion,  that  is,  Iflam,  notwithlfanding  the 
different  laws  and  inftitutions  which  they  obferved.  They 
allow  of  degrees  among  them,  and  hold  fome  of  them  to 
be  more  excellent  and  honourable  than  others.  The  firlt 
place  they  give  to  the  revealers  and  eftablifliers  of  new 
difpenfations,  and  the  next  to  the  apoftles.  In  this  great 
number  of  prophets,  they  not  only  reckon  divers  patriarchs 
and  perfons  named  in  Scripture,  but  not  recorded  to  have 
been  prophets,  (wherein  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  writers 
Itave  foinetimes  led  the  way,)  as  Adam,  Seth,  Lot,  Ifh- 
anael,  Nun,  Jofhua,  See.  and  introduce  fome  of  them  un¬ 
der  different  names,  as  Enoch,  Heber,  and  Jethro,  who  are 
called,  in  the  Koran,  Edris,  Hud,  and  Shoaib ;  but  feveral 
others,  whofe  very  names  do  not  appear  in  Scripture, 
(though  they  endeavour  to  find  fome  perfons  there  to  fix 
them  on,)  as  Saleh,  Khedr,  Dhu’lkefl,  See. 

5.  The  belief  of  a  general  rsfurrcBion  and  a  future  judg¬ 
ment. — When  a  corpfe  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  fay  he  is 
received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  two  examiners:  thefe  are  two  black  livid  an¬ 
gels,  of  a  terrible  appearance,  named  Monker  and  Nakir. 
They  order  the  dead  perfon  to  fit  upright ;  and  examine 
him  concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and 
m iffi on  of  Mahomet.  If  he  anfwer  rightly,  they  fuffer 
the  body  to  reft  in  peace,  and  it  is  refrefhed  by  the  air 
of  paradife  ;  but,  if  not,  they  beat  him  on  the  temples 
■with  iron  maces,  till  he  roars  out  foranguifh  fo  loud,  that 
he  is  heard  by  all  from  eaft  to  weft,  except  men  and  genii. 
They  then  prefs  the  earth  on  the  corpfe,  which  is  gnawed 
and  ftung  till  the  refurrection  by  99  dragons,  with  feven 
heads  each  5  or,  as  others  fay,  their  fins  will  become  ve¬ 
nomous  beads,  the  grievous  ones  flinging  like  dragons, 
the  fmaller  ones  like  fcorpions,  and  the  others  like  fer- 
pents;  circumftances  which  fome  underhand  in  a  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe.  As  to  the  foul,  they  hold,  that,  when  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  body  by  the  angel  of  death,  who  per¬ 
forms  liis  office  with  eafe  and  gentlenefs  towards  the  good, 
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and  with  violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that 
which  they  call  al  lerzahh,  or  the  “  the  interval”  between 
death  and  the  refurreftion.  If  the  departed  perfon  was  a 
believer,  they  fay  two  angels  meet  it,  who  convey  it  to 
heaven,  that  its  place  there  may  beafligned,  according  to 
its  merit  and  degree.  For  they  diftinguifli  the  fouls  of  the 
faithful  into  three  clafles  :  the  firfl  of  prophets,  whofe 
fouls  are  admitted  into  paradife  immediately  ;  the  fecond 
of  martyrs,  whofe  fpirits,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  reft  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the 
fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  ;  and  the  third 
of  other  believers,  concerning  the  ftate  of  whofe  fouls  be¬ 
fore  the  refurrection  there  are  various  opinions. 

Though  fome  among  the  Mahometans  have  thought 
that  the  refurrection  will  be  merely  fpiritual,  and  no  more 
thanrthe  returning  of  the  foul  to  the  place  whence  it  firlt 
came  (an  opinion  defended  by  Ebn  Sina,  and  called  by 
fome  the  opinion  of  the  philofophers)  ;  and  others  who  allow 
man  to  confift  of  body  only,  that  it  will  be  merely  corpo¬ 
real  ;  the  received  opinion  is,  that  both  body  and  foul  will 
be  raifed  :  and  their  doctors  argue  ftrenuoufly  for  the  pof- 
fibility  of  the  refurrection  of  the  body,  and  difpute  with 
great  fubtilty  concerning  the  manner  of  it.  But  Maho¬ 
met  has  taken  care  to  preferve  one  part  of  the  body,  what¬ 
ever  becomes  of  the  reft,  to  ferve  for  a  bafis  of  the  future 
edifice,  or  rather  a  leaven  for  the  mafs  which  is  to  be  joined 
to  it.  For  he  taught,  that  a  man’s  body  was  entirely  con- 
fumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  bone  called  al  ajb, 
which  we  name  the  os  coccgis,  or  rump-bone  ;  and  that,  at 
it  was  the  firft  formed  in  the  human  body,  it  will  alfo  re¬ 
main  uncorrupted  till  the  laft  day,  as  a  feed  from  whence 
the  whole  is  to  be  renewed  ;  and  this,  he  faid,  would  be 
effected  by  a  forty-years  rain,  which  God  fhould  fend,  and 
which  would  cover  the  earth  to  the  height  of  twelve  cu¬ 
bits,  and  caufe  the  bodies  to  fprout  forth  like  plants. 
Herein  alfo  is  Mahomet  beholden  to  the  Jews,  who  lay  the 
fame  things  of  the  bone  lux,  excepting  that  what  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  a  great  rain,  will  be  effected,  according  to  them, 
by  a  dew  impregnating  the  dull  of  the  earth. 

The  time  of  the  refurrection  the  Mahometans  allow  to 
be  a  perfeft  fecret  to  all  but  God  alone;  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  himfelf  acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this  point, 
when  Mahomet  alked  him  about  it.  However,  they  fay, 
the  approach  of  that  day  may  be  known  from  certain 
figns  which  are  to  precede  it.  Thefe  figns  they  diftin- 
guifh  into  two  forts,  the  greater  and  the  lefs. 

The  fmaller  figns  are,  1.  The  decay  of  faith  among 
men.  2.  The  advancing  of  the  meaneft  perfons  to  emi¬ 
nent  dignity.  3.  That  a  maid-fervant  lliall  become  the 
mother  of  her  miftrefs  (or  mafter)  ;  by  which  is  meant, 
either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world  men  fhall  be 
much  given  to  fenfuality,  or  that  the  Mahometans  lliall 
then  take  many  captives.  4.  Tumults  and  feditions.  5. 
A  war  with  the  Turks.  6.  Great  diftrefs  in  the  world, 
fo  that  a  man  when  he  paffes  by  another’s  grave,  fhall 
fay,  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place !  7.  That  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Irac  and  Syria  fhall  refufe  to  pay  their  tribute. 
And,  8.  That  the  buildings  of  Medina  fhall  reach  to  Ahab) 
or  Yahab. 

The  greater  figns  are,  1.  The  fun’s  rifing  in  the  weft; 
which  fome  have  imagined  it  originally  did.  2.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  beaft,  which  fhall  rife  out  of  the  earth,  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  or  on  Mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory 
of  Tayef,  or  fome  other  place.  This  beaft,  they  fay,  is  to 
be  fixty  cubits  high,  though  others,  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
fmall  a  fize,  will  have  her  reach  to  the  clouds  and  to 
heaven,  when  her  head  only  is  out ;  and  that  fhe  will  ap¬ 
pear  for  three  days,  but  fliow  only  a  third  part  of  her 
body.  They  deferibe  this  monfter,  as  to  her  form,  to 
be  a  compound  of  various  fpecies,  having  the  head  of  a 
bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant,  the  horns 
of  a  flag,  the  neck  of  an  oftrich,  the  breall  of  a  lion,  the 
colour  of  a  tiger,  the  back  of  a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the 
legs  of  a  camel,  and  the  voice  of  an  afs.  Some  fay  this 
beaft  is  to  appear  three  times  in  feveral  places,  and  that 
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file  will  bring  with  her  the  rod  of  Mofes  and  the  feal  of 
Solomon  ;  and,  being  fo  fwift  that  none  can  overtake 
or  efcape  her,  will  with  the  firft  ftrike  all  the  believers  on 
the  face,  and  mark  them  with  the  word  Mumen,  i.e.  believer; 
and  with  the  latter  will  mark  the  unbelievers  on  the  face 
likewife,  with  the  word  Cafer,  i.  e.  infidel ;  that  every  per- 
fo'ii  may  be  known  for  what  he  really  is.  They  add,  that 
the  fame  beaft  is  to  demonltrate  the  vanity  of  all  religions 
except  Iflarn,  and  to  fpeak  Arabic.  All  this  fluff  feems. 
to  be  the  refult  of  a  confuted  idea  of  the  beaft  in  the  Re¬ 
velation.  3.  War  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  taking  Con- 
ftantinople  by  70,000  of  the  pofterity  of  Ifaac,  who  fliall 
not  win  that  city  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  walls  fhall  fall 
down  while  they  cry  out,  “  There  is  no  God  but  God  ; 
God  is  raoft  great!”  As  they  are  dividing  the  fpoil,  news 
will  come  to  them  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrift  ;  vujiere- 
npon  they  fliall  leave  all,  and  return  back.  4.  The  com¬ 
ing  of  Antichrift,  whom  the  Mahometans  call  Maftb  al 
Dajjal,  i.  e.  the  Falfe  or  Lying  Chrift,  and  Amply  al Dajjal. 
He  is  to  be  one-eyed,  and  marked  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letters  C.  F.  R.  fignifying  Cafer,  or  infidel.  They 
fay  that  the  Jews  give  him  the  name  of  Mejfah  Ben  David ; 
and  pretend  he  is  to  come  in  the  laft  days,  and  to  be  lord 
both  of  land  and  fea,  and  that  he  will  reftorethe  kingdom 
to  them.  5.  The  defcent  of  Jefus  on  earth.  They  pretend 
that  he  is  to  defcend  near  the  white  tower  to  the  ealt  of 
Uamafcus,  when  the  people  are  returned  from  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople  :  that  he  is  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion,  marry  a  wife,  get  children,  kill  Antichrift;  and 
at  length  die  after  forty  years,  or  according  to  others 
twenty-four  years,  continuance  on  earth.  Under  him, 
they  fay,  there  will  be  great  fecurity  and  plenty  in  the 
world.  aH  hatred  and  malice  being  laid  afide  ;  when  lions 
and  camels,  bears  and  fheep,  fliall  live  in  peace,  and  a  child 
fhall  play  with  ferpents  unhurt.  6.  War  with  the  Jews  ; 
of  whom  the  Mahometans  are  to  make  a  prodigious  /laugh¬ 
ter,  the  very  trees  and  (tones  difcovering  fuch  of  them  as 
hide  tliemfelves,  except  only  the  tree  called  ghafkad,  which 
is  the  tree  of  the  Jews.  7.  The  irruption  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  eaft,  Yajuj  and  Ma- 
juj ;  of  whom  many  things  are  related  in  the  Koran  and 
the  traditions  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  barbarians,  they  tell 
us,  having  palled  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  which  the  vanguard 
of  their  vaft  army  will  drink  dry,  will  come  to  Jeruialem, 
and  there  greatly  diftrefs  Jefus  and  his  companions;  till, 
at  his  requeft,  God  will  deftroy  them,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  their  carcafes,  which,  after  fome  time,  God  will  fend 
birds  to  carry  away,  at  the  prayers  of  Jefus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Their  bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  the  Moflems  will 
burn  for  feven  years  together;  and,  at  laft,  God  will  fend 
a  rain  to  cleanfe  the  earth,  and  to  make  it  fertile.  8.  A 
fmoke  which  fliall  fill  the  whole  earth.  9.  An  eclipfe  of 
the  moon.  Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  there 
would  be  three  eclipfes  before  the  laft  hour ;  one  to  be 
feen  in  the  eaft,  another  in  the  weft,  and  the  third  in  Ara¬ 
bia.  10.  The  returning  of  the  Arabs  to  the  worfliip  of 
Allat  and  Al  Uzza,  and  the  reft  of  their  ancient  idols,  af. 
ter  the  deceaie  of  every  one  in  wliofe  heart  there  was  faith 
equal  to  a  grain  of  muftard-feed  ;  none  but  the  very  word 
of  men  being  left  alive.  For  God,  they  fay,  will  fend  a 
cold  odoriferous  wind,  blowing  from  Syria  Damafcena, 
which  (hall  fweep  away  the  fouls  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
the  Koran  itfelf,  fo  that  men  will  remain  in  the  groffeft 
ignorance  for  100  years.  11.  The  difcovery  of  a  vaft 
heap  of  gold  and  filver  by  the  retreating  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  will  be  the  deltruclion  of  many.  32.  The  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  by  the  Ethiopi¬ 
ans.  13.  The  fpeaking  of  beads  and  inanimate  things. 
34.  The  breaking  out  of  fire  in  the  province  of  Hejaz  ;  or, 
according  to  others,  in  Yaman.  15.  The  appearance  of 
a  man  of  the  defendants  of  Kahtan,  who  (hall  drive  men 
before  him  with  his  ftaff.  16.  The  coming  of  the  Moh- 
di,  or  direflor  ;  concerning  whom  Mahomet  prophelied, 
that  the  world  fhould  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own 
family  Ihould  govern  the  Arabians,  whofename  fhould  bs 


the  fame  with  his  own  name, and  whofe  father’s  namelhould 
alfo  be  the  fame  with  his  father’s  name;  and  who  fhould 
fill  the  earth  with  righteoufnefs.  This  perfon  the  Shiites  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  fome  fecret  place  till 
the  time  of  his  manifeftation;  for  they  fuppofe  him  no  other 
than  the  laft  of  the  twelve  imams,  named  Mahomet  Abulkafem, 
as  their  prophet  was  ;  and  the  fon  of  Haffan  al  Afkeri,  the 
eleventh  of  that  fucceflion.  He  was  born  at  Sermaurai, 
in  the  255th  year  of  the  Hegira.  From  this  tradition,  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  an  opinion  pretty  current  among  the 
Chriftians  took  its  rife,  that  the  Mahometans  are  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  their  prophet’s  return. 

Thefe  are  the  greater  figns,  which,  according  to  their 
dottrine,  are  to  precede  the  refurrection,  but  ftill  leave 
the  hour  of  it  uncertain  ;  for  the  immediate  fign  of  its 
being  come  will  be  the  firft  blaft  of  the  trumpet,  which 
they  believe  will  be  founded  three  times.  The  firft  they 
call  the  blajl  of  conjlernation  ;  at  the  hearing  of  which  all 
creatures  in  heaven  and  earth  fhall  be  ftruck  with  terror, 
except  thofe  whom  God  fhall  pleafe  to  exempt  from  it. 
The  effects  attributed  to  this  firft  found  of  the  trumpet 
are  very  wonderful ;  for  they  fay  the  earth  will  be  fhaken, 
and  not  only  all  buildings,  but  the  very  mountains,  le¬ 
velled  ;  that  the  heavens  fhall  melt,  the  fun  be  darkened, 
the  ftars  fall,  on  the  death  of  the  angels,  who,  as  fome 
imagine,  hold  them  fufpended  between  heaven  and  earth; 
and  the  fea  fhall  be  troubled  and  dried  up,  or,  according 
to  others,  turned  into  flames,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
being  thrown  into  it ;  the  Koran,  to  exprefs  the  greatnefs 
of  the  terror  of  that  day,  adds,  that  women  who  give  fuck 
fhall  abandon  the  care  of  their  infants,  and  even  the  fhe- 
camels  which  have  gone  ten  months  with  young  (a  mofi 
valuable  part  of  the  fubftance  of  that  nation)  fliall  be  ut¬ 
terly  negleCted.  A  farther  effeCt  of  this  blaft  will  be  that 
concourfeof  beafts  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  though  fome 
doubt  whether  it  be  to  precede  the  refurreCtion  or  not. 
They  who  fuppofe  it  will  precede,  think  that  all  kinds  of 
animals,  forgetting  their  refpeCtive  natural  fiercenefs  and 
timidity,  will  run  together  into  one  place,  being  terrified 
by  the  found  of  the  trumpet  and  the  hidden  fliock  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  Mahometans  believe  that  this  firft  blaft  will  be 
followed  by  a  fecond,  which  they  call  the  blajl  of  exinani¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  all  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  earth  fhall 
die  or  be  annihilated,  except  thofe  which  God  fliall  pleafe 
to  exempt  from  the  common  fate ;  and  this,  they  fay,  fhall 
happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay,  in  an  inftant ; 
nothing  furviving  except  God  alone,  with  paradife  and 
hell,  and  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  places,  and  the 
throne  of  glory.  The  laft  who  fliall  die,  will  be  the  angel 
of  death.  Forty  years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  blaft  of 
refurredion,  when  the  trumpet  fhall  be  founded  the  third 
time  by  Ifrafil ;  who,  together  with  Gabriel  and  Michael, 
will  be  previoufly  reftored  to  life,  and,  Handing  on  the 
rock  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  fhall,  at  God’s  command, 
call  together  all  the  dry  and  rotten  bones,  and  other  dif- 
perfed  parts  of  the  bodies,  and  the  very  hairs,  to  judgment. 
This  angel  having,  by  the  divine  order,  fet  the  trumpet 
to  his  mouth,  and  called  together  all  the  fouls  from  all 
parts,  will  throw  them  into  his  trumpet,  from  whence,  on  his 
giving  the  laft  found,  at  the  command  of  God,  they  will 
fly  forth  like  bees,  and  fill  the  whole  fpace  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  then  repair  to  their  refpeCtiye  bodies,  w'hich 
the  opening  earth  will  fuffer  to  arife;  and  the  firft  who 
fliall  lo  arile,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  will 
be  himfelf.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  be  prepared  by 
the  rain  above  mentioned,  which  is  to  fall  continually  for 
forty  years,  and  will  refeinble  the  feed  of  a  man,  and  be 
fupplied  from  the  water  under  the  throne  of  God,  which 
is  called  living  water ;  by  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  which 
the  dead  bodies  fhall  fpring  forth  from  their  graves  as  they 
did  in  their  mother’s  wombs,  or  as  corn  fprouts  forth  by 
common  rain,  till  they  become  perfeft  ;  after  which  breath 
will  be  breathed  into  them,  and  they  will  fleep  in  their 
lepulchres  till  they  are  raifed  to  life  at  the  laft  trumpet. 

When  thole  who  have  fifen  Hull  have  waited  the  limited 
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time,  the  Mahometans  believe  that  God  will  then  appear 
to  Judge  them  ;  Mahorndt  undertaking  the  office  of  inter- 
cefl’or,  after  it  ffiall  have  been  declined  by  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Jefus,  who  ffiall  beg  deliverance  only  for 
their  own  fouls.  They  fay,  that,  on  this  folemn  occafion, 
God  will  come  in  the  clouds  furrounded  by  angels,  and 
will  produce  the  books  wherein  the  actions  of  every  per¬ 
son  are  recorded  by  their  guardian  angels,  and  will  com¬ 
mand  the  prophets  to  bear  witnefs  again!!  thofe  to  whom 
they  have  been  refpeclively  fent.  Then  every  one  will  be 
examined  concerning  all  his  words  and  adlions  uttered  and 
done  by  him  in  this  life  ;  not  as  if  God  needed  any  in¬ 
formation  in  thefe  refpects,  but  to  oblige  the  perfon  to 
make  public  confeffion  and  acknowledgment  of  God’s 
juftice.  The  particulars  of  which  they  ffiall  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  as  Mahomet  himfelf  enumerated  them,  are,  of  their 
time,  how  they  fpent  it ;  of  their  wealth,  by  what  means 
they  acquired  it,  and  how  they  employed  it ;  of  their 
bodies,  wherein  they  exercifed  them;  of  their  knowledge 
and  learning,  what  ufe  they  made  of  them.  To  the  queffi 
tions  we  have  mentioned  each  perfon  ffiall  anfwer,  and 
make  his  defence  in  the  belt  manner  he  can,  endeavouring 
to  excufe  himfelf  by  calling  the  blame  of  his  evil  deeds 
on  others;  fo  that  a  difpute  ffiall  arife  even  between  the 
foul  and  the  body,  to  which  of  them  their  guilt  ought  to 
be  imputed  :  the  foul  faying,  “  O  Lord,  my  body  1  re¬ 
ceived  from  thee  ;  for  thou  createdlt  me  without  a  hand 
to  lay  hold  with,  a  foot  to  walk  with,  an  eye  to  fee  with, 
or  an  underftanding  to  apprehend  with,  till  I  came  and 
entered  into  this  body;  therefore  puniffi  it  eternally,  but 
deliver  me.’’  The  body,  on  the  other  fide,  will  make  this 
apology  :  “  O  Lord,  thou  created!!  me  like  a  flock  of  wood, 
having  neither  hand  that  I  could  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot 
that  I  could  walk  with,  till  this  foul,  like  a  ray  of  light, 
entered  into  me,  and  my  tongue  began  to  (peak,  my  eye 
to  fee,  and  my  foot  to  walk  ;  therefore  puniffi  it  eternally, 
but  deliver  me.”  But  God  will  propound  to  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parable  of  the  blind  man  and  the  lame  man,  which, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  dilpute,  w’as  borrowed  by  the 
Mahometans  from  the  Jews.  A  certain  king,  having  a 
pleafant  garden,  in  which  were  ripe  fruits,  fet  two  perfons 
to  keep  it,  one  of  whom  was  blind,  and  the  other  lame; 
the  former  not  being  able  to  fee  the  fruit,  nor  the  latter 
to  gather  it ;  the  lame  man,  however,  leeing  the  fruit, 
periuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him  upon  his  ffioulders, 
and  by  that  means  he  eafily  gathered  the  fruit,  which  they 
divided  between  them.  The  lord  of  the  garden  coming 
fome  time  after,  and  inquiring  after  his  fruit,  each  began 
to  excufe  himfelf;  the  blind  man  faid  he  had  no  eyes  to 
fee  with;  and  the  lame  man,  that  he  had  no  feet  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  trees.  But  the  king,  ordering  the  lame  man 
to  be  fet  on  the  blind,  palled  lentence  on  and  punilhed 
them  both.  And  in  the  fame  manner  will  God  deal  with 
the  body  and  the  foul.  As  thefe  apologies  will  not  avail 
on  that  day,  fo  it  will  be  in  vain  for  any  one  to  deny  his 
evil  aflions  ;  fince  men  and  angels,  and  his  own  members, 
nay,  the  very  earth  itfelf,  will  be  ready  to  bear  witnefs 
again!!  him. 

At  this  examination,  they  alfo  believe,  that  each  perfon 
will  have  the  book  wherein  all  the  adlions  of  his  life  are 
written  delivered  to  him;  which  books  the  righteous  will 
receive  into  their  right  hand,  and  read  with  great  pleafure 
and  fatisfadiion  ;  but  the  ungodly  will  be  obliged  to  take 
them,  again!!  their  wills,  in  their  left,  which  will  be 
bound  behind  their  backs,  their  right  hand  being  tied  up 
to  their  necks. 

To  ffiow  the  exad!  juftice  which  will  be  obferved  on  this 
great  d3y  of  trial,  the  next  thing  they  deferibe  is  the  ba¬ 
lance,  wherein  all  things  ffiall  be  weighed.  They  fay  it 
will  be  held  by  Gabriel ;  and  that  it  is  of  fo  val!  a  fize, 
that  its  two  feales,  one  of  which  hangs  over  paradife,  and 
the  other  over  hell,  are  capacious  enough  to  contain  both 
heaven  and  hell.  .  Though  fomeare  willing  to  underltand 
what  is  laid  in  till;  Koran  concerning  this  balance  allego¬ 
rically,  and  only  as  a  figurative  reprefentation  of  God’s 


equity ;  yet  the  more  ancient  and.  orthodox  opinion  is, 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  literally  ;  and,  fince  words  and 
actions,  being  mere  accidents,  are  not  capable  of  being 
themfel  ves  weighed,  they  fay  that  the  books  wherein  they 
are  written  will  be  thrown  into  the  feales,  and  according 
as  thofe  wherein  the  good  or  evil  aflions  are  recorded  ffiaft 
preponderate,  fentence  will  be  given  ;  thofe  whofe  ba¬ 
lances  laden  with  good  works  lliall  be  heavy,  will  be 
faved  ;  but  thofe  whofe  balances  are  light  will  be  con¬ 
demned.  Nor  will  any  one  have  caufe  to  complain  that 
God  fuffers  any  good  ad!ion  to  pafs  unrewarded,  becaufe 
the  wicked  for  the  good  they  do  have  their  reward  in  this 
life,  and  therefore  can  expert  no  favour  in  the  next. 

The  examination  being  pal!,  and  every  one’s  works 
weighed  in  a  juft  balance,  that  mutual  retaliation  will 
follow,  according  to  which  every  creature  will  lake  ven¬ 
geance  one  of  another,  or  have  fatisfaftion  made  them,  for 
the  injuries  which  they  have  fuffered.  And,  fince  there 
will  then  be  no  other  way  of  returning  like  for  like,  the 
manner  of  giving  this  fatisfad!ion  will  be  by  taking  away 
a  proportional  part  of  the  good  works  of  him  who  offered 
the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  thofe  of  him  who  fuffered  it. 
Which  being  done,  if  the  angels  (by  whole  miniftry  this 
is  to  be  performed)  fay,  “Lord,  we  have  given  to  every 
one  his  due,  and  there  remaineth  of  this  perfon’s  good 
works  fo  much  as  equalleth  the  weight  of  an  ant  ;”  God 
will,  of  his  mercy,  caufe  it  be  doubled  unto  him,  that 
lie  may  be  admitted  into  paradife  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
his  good  works  be  exhaufted,  and  there  remain  evil  works 
only,  and  there  be  any  who  have  not  yet  received  fa- 
tisfad!ion  from  him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal  weight 
of  their  fins  be  added  unto  his,  that  he  may  be  punilhed 
for  them  in  their  ftead,  and  he  will  be  fent  to  hell  laden 
with  both.  This  will  be  the  method  of  God’s  dealing 
with  mankind.  As  to  brutes,  after  they  ffiall  have  like- 
wife  taken  vengeance  of  one  another,  he  will  command 
them  to  be  changed  into  duff;  wicked  men  being  referved 
to  more  grievous  punilhment,  that  fo  they  ffiall  cry  out, 
on  hearing  this  fentence  paffed  on  the  brutes,  “  Would 
to  God  that  we  were  duff  alfo!”  As  to  the  genii,  many 
Mahometans  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  of  them  as  are  true 
believers  will  undergo  the  fame  fate  as  the  irrational  ani¬ 
mals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than  the  favour  of  beino- 
converted  into  duft  ;  and  for  this  they  quote  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  their  prophet. 

The  trials  being  over,  and  the  affembly  diffolved,  the 
Mahometans  hold,  that  thofe  who  are  to  be  admitted  into 
paradife  will  take  the  right-hand  way,  and  thofe  who  are 
deftined  to  hell-fire  will  take  the  left ;  but  both  of  them 
muff:  firl!  pafs  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic  al  Sirat ,  which 
they  fay  is  laid  over  the  midi!  of  hell,  and  deferibe  to  be 
finer  than  a  hair,  and  ffiarper  than  the  edge  of  a  fword ; 
fo  that  it  feems  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 
ffiall  be  able  to  liand  upon  it ;  for  which  reafon,  mol!  of 
the  fed!  of  the  Motazalites  rejed!  it  as  a  fable  ;  though  the 
orthodox  think  it  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
article,  that  it  was  ferioull/  affirmed  by  him  who  never 
afferted  a  falfehood,  meaning  their  prophet;  who,  to  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage,  has  iikewife  declared,  that 
this  bridge  is  befet  on  each  fide  with  briars  ana  hooked 
thorns;  which  will,  however,  be  no  impediment  to  the 
good;  for  they  ffiall  pafs  with  wonderful  eafe  and  fwift- 
nefs,  like  lightning,  orthe  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Modems 
leading  the  way;  whereas  the  wicked,  what  with  the  flio- 
perinefs  and  extreme  narrownefs  of  the  path,  the  entang¬ 
ling  of  the  thorns,  and  the  extindiion  of  the  light  w  hich 
directed  the  former  to  paradife,  will  foon  mils  their  foot¬ 
ing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which  is  gaping  be¬ 
neath  them. 

As  to  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked,  the  Mahometans 
are  taught,  that  hell  is  divided  into  feven  ftories  or  apart¬ 
ments,  one  below  another,  defigned  for  the  reception  of 
as  many  diltind!  dalles  of  the  damned.  The  firlt,  which 
they  call  Jehennam,  they  fay,  will  be  the  receptacle  of  thofe 
who  acknowledge  one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Maho- 
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metans  ;  who,  after  having  there  been  punifhed  according 
to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  releafed.  The  fecond, 
named  Ladha,  they  affign  to  the  Jews  ;  the  third,  named 
al  Hotama,  to  the  Chriftians ;  the  fourth,  named  al  Sair, 
to  the  Sabians  ;  the  fifth,  named  Sahar,  to  the  Magians  ; 
the  fixth,  named  al  Jahim,  to  the  idolaters  ;  and  the  fe- 
venth,  which  is  the  lowelt  and  worft  of  all,  and  is  called 
al  Hawyat,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  thofe  who  outwardly  pro- 
fefl'ed  f'ome  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  were  of  none. 
Over  each  of  thefe  apartments  they  believe  there  will  be 
fet  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen  in  number;  to  whom  the 
damned  will  coniefs  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  and  beg 
them  to  intercede  with  him  for  fome  alleviation  of  their 
pain,  or  that  they  may  be  delivered  by  being  annihilated. 

Mahomet  has,  in  his  Koran  and  traditions,  been  veiy 
exaft  in  defcribing  the  various  torments  of  hell,  which, 
accordin'1  tp  him,  the  wicked  will  fufter,  both  from  in- 
tenfe  heat  and  excefiive  cold.  We  fliall,  however,  enter 
into  no  detail  of  them  here  ;  but  only  obferve,  that  the 
degrees  of  thefe  nains  will  alfo  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
crimes  of  the  fufferer,  and  the  apartment  he  is  condemned 
to  ;  and  that  he  who  is  punifhed  the  moft  lightly  of  all 
will  be  fliod  with  (hoes  of  fire,  the  fervour  of  which  will 
caufe  his  fkull  to  boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  condition  of 
thefe  unhappy  wretches,  as  the  fame  prophet  teaches,  can¬ 
not  be  properly  called  either  li/e  or  death  ;  and  their  mi- 
fiery  will  be  greatly  increafed  by  their  defpair  of  being  ever 
delivered  from  that  place,  fince,  according  to  that  fre¬ 
quent  expreffion  in  the  Koran,  they  muji  remain  therein  for 
ever.  It  mult  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  infidels 
alone  will  be  liable  to  eternity  of  damnation;  for  the 
Modems,  or  thofe  who  have  embraced  the  true  religion, 
and  have  been  guilty  of  heinous  fins,  will  be  delivered 
thence  after  they  fhall  have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their 
fu fieri ngs.  The  time  which  thefe  believers  fhall  be  de¬ 
tained  there,  according  to  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
their  prophet,  will  not  be  lefs  than  900  years,  nor  more 
than  7000.  And,  as  to  themanner  of  their  delivery,  they 
fay  that  they  fliall  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  marks  of  prol- 
tration  on  thofe  parts  of  their  bodies  with  which  they  ufed 
to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer,  and  over  which  the  fire 
will  therefore  have  no  power  ;  and  that,  being  known  by 
this  charafleriltic,  they  will  be  releafed  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  at  the  interceffion  of  Mahomet  and  the  blefled  ; 
whereupon  thofe  who  fliall  have  been  dead  will  be  reftored 
to  life,  as  has  been  faid  ;  and  thofe  whofe  bodies  (hall 
have  contracted  any  footinefs  or  filth  from  the  flames  and 
firnoke  of  hell,  will  be  immerfed  in  one  of  the  rivers  of 
paradife,  called  the  river  of  life ,  which  will  wafh  them 
whiter  than  pearls. 

The  righteous,  as  the  Mahometans  are  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  having  furmounted  the  difficulties,  and  paffed  the 
fharp  bridge  above  mentioned,  before  they  enter  paradife, 
will  be  refreflied  by  drinking  at  the  pond  of  their  prophet, 
who  deferibes  it  to  be  an  exaft  fquare  of  a  month’s  jour¬ 


ney  in  compafs  ;  its  water,  which  is  fupplied  by  two  pipes 
from  Al  Cawthar,  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradife,  being 
whiter  than  milk  or  filver,  and  more  odoriferous  than 
mulk,  with  as  many  cups  fet  around  it  as  there  are  liars  in 
the  firmament ;  of  which  water  whoever  drinks  will  thirft 
no  more  for  ever.  This  is  the  firft  tafte  which  the  blefled 
will  have  of  their  future  and  now  near-approaching  fe¬ 
licity. 

Though  paradife  be  fo  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Koran,  yet  it  is  a  difpute  among  the  Mahometans 
whether  it  be  already  created,  or  to  be  created  hereafter; 
the  Motazalites  and  fome  other  feclaries  aflerting,  that 
there  is  not  at  prefent  any  fuch  place  in  nature,  and  that 
the  paradife  which  the  righteous  will  inhabit  in  the  next 
life  will  be  different  from  that  from  which  Adam  was  ex¬ 
pelled.  However,  the  orthodox  profefs  the  contrary, 
maintaining  that  it  was  created  even  before  the  world, 
and  deferibe  it,  from  their  prophet’s  traditions,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  They  fay  it  is  fituated  above  the  feven 
heavens,  (or  in  the  feventh  heaven,)  and  next  under  the 
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throne  of  God  ;  and,  to  exprefs  the  amenity  of  the  place, 
tell  us,  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  wheat-flour,  or 
of  the  pureft  mufk,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of  faff'ron  ; 
that  its  ftones  are  pearis  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its 
buildings  enriched  vvjth  gold  and  filver;  and  that  the 
trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold,  among  which- the  moft 
remarkable  is  the  tree  cal!  t.-uba,  or  the  tree  of  happinefs. 
Concerning  this  tree,  they  fable,  that  it  Hands  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Mahomet,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
honfe  of  every  true  believer ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with 
pomegranates,  grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  furpriiing 
bignefs,  and  of  taftes  unknown  to  mortals.  So  that,  if  a 
man  defire  to  eat  of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit,  it  will 
immediately  be  prefented  him  ;  or,  if  he  clioofe  flefli,  birds 
ready  dreffed  will  be  fet  before  him,  according  to  his  wi(1k 
They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will  fiporitaneoufly 
bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  perfon  who  would  gather- 
of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  will  lupply  the  blefled  not  only 
with  food,  but  alio  with  filken  garments,  and  beafts  to 
ride  on  ready  faddled  and  bridled,  and  adorned  with  rich 
trappings,  which  will  burft  forth  from  its  fruits;  and  that 
this  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a  perfon,  mounted  on  the  fleetell 
horfe,  would  not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its 
fhade  to  the  other  in  100  years. 

As  plenty  of  water  is  one  of  the  greateft  additions  to 
the  pleafantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Koran  often  fpeaks  of 
the  rivers  of  paradife  as  a  principal  ornament  thereof; 
fome  of  thefe  rivers,  they  fay,  flow  with  water,  fome  with 
niiik,  fome  with  wine,  and  others  with  honey;  all  taking 
their  rife  from  the  root  of  the  tree  tuba. 

But  all  thefe  glories  will  be  eclipfed  by  the  refplendent 
and  ravifhing  girls  of  paradife,  called  from  their  large 
black  eyes  Hur  al  oyun,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  company 
will  be  a  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful.  Thefe,  they 
fay,  are  created,  not  of  clay,  as  mortal  women  are,  but 
of  pure  mulk  ;  being,  as  their  prophet  often  affirms  in  his 
Koran,  free  from  all  natural  impurities,  defeifis,  and  in¬ 
conveniences  incident  to  the  lex,  of  the  ftricleft  modefty., 
and  fecluded  from  public  view  in  pavilions  of  hollow 
pearls. 

The  name  which  the  Mahometans  ufually  give  to  this 
happy  manfion,  is  al  Jannat,  or  The  Garden  ;  and  fome- 
times  they  call  it,  with  an  addition,  Jannat  al  Ferdazos , 
the  Garden  of  Paradife  ;  Jannat  Aden ,  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
(though  they  generally  interpret  the  word  Eden,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  acceptation  in  Hebrew,  but  according  to 
its  meaning  in  their  own  tongue,  wherein  it  fignifies  “  a 
fettled  or  perpetual  habitation  ;”)  Jannat  al  Mazoa,  the. 
Garden  of  Abode;  Jannat  al  Naim,  the  Garden  of  Plea- 
fure  ;  and  the  like  ;  by  which  feveral  appellations  lome 
underftand  fo  many  different  gardens,  or  at  leaft  places  of 
different  degrees  of  felicity,  (for  they  reckon  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  fuch  in  all,)  the  very  meaneft  whereof  will 
afford  its  inhabitants  fo  many  pleafures  and  delights,  that 
one  would  conclude  they  mull  even  fink  under  them,  had 
not  Mahomet  declared,  that,  in  order  to  qualify  the  blefled 
for  a  fuil  enjoyment  of  them,  GoJ  will  give  to  every  one 
the  abilities  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  poor,  fays  Mahomet,  will  enter  paradife  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  rich  ;  nor  is  this  the  only  privilege 
they  will  enjoy;  for  the  prophet  has  declared,  that,  when 
he  took  a  view  of  paradife,  he  faw  the  majority  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  the  poor;  and,  when  he  looked  down  into 
hell,  he  faw  the  greateft  part  of  the  wretches  confined  to 
be  women!  The  meaneft  inhabitants  of  paradife  will  have 
80,000  fervants,  feventy-two  wives  of  the  girls  of  para¬ 
dife,  befides  the  wives  he  had  in  this  world,  and  a  large 
tent  erefled  for  him  of  pearls,  emeralds.  See.  He  wiil  be 
ferved  in  dillies  of  gold,  whereof  three  hundred  fhall  be 
fet  before  him  at  once,  containing  each  a  different  kind 
of  food,  the  laft  morfel  of  which  will  be  as  grateful  as  the 
firft;  and  will  alfo  be  fupplied  with  as  many  forts  of  li¬ 
quors;  and,  to  complete  the  entertainment,  there  will  be 
no  want  of  wine,  which  may  be  drunk  without  danger, 
as  it  will  not  inebriate.  The  inhabitants  of  paradife  wiil 
^  0  enjoy 
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enjoy  perpetual  youth,  and  their  ears  will  not  only  he  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  raviihing  fongs  of  the  angel  Ifrafil,  but 
even  the  trees  themfelves  will  celebrate  the  divine  praifes, 
with  a  harmony  exceeding  whatever  mortals  have  heard. 
The  Mahometans,  however,  as  has  been  aflerted,  do  not 
confine  the  joys  of  paradife  to  fenlual  delight:  the  higheft 
gratification  of  all,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  thofe  who  have 
obtained  a  fuperior  degree  of  felicity,  will  be  the  honour 
cf  beholding  the  face  of  God  morning  and  evening,  which 
will  give  fuch  exquifite  delight,  that  in  refpeft  thereof  all 
the  other  pleafures  of  paradife  will  be  lightly  efteemed 
and  forgotten. 

6.  God's  abfolute  decree  and  predeJUnation  both  cf  good  and  evil. 
— The  orthodox  do£l fine  is,  that  whatever  hath  or  fhall  come 
to  pafs  in  this  world,  whether  it  be  good  dr  whether  it  be 
bad,  proceeded!  entirely  from  the  Divine  Will,  and  is  ir¬ 
revocably  fixed  and  recorded  from  all  eternity  in  the  pre¬ 
ferred  table:  God  having  fecretly  predetermined  not  only 
the  adverfe  and  profperous  fortune  of  every  perlon  in 
this  world,  in  the  molt  minute  particulars,  but  alfo  his 
faith  or  infidelity,  his  obedience  or  difobedience,  and  con- 
fequently  his  everlafting  happinefs  or  mifery  after  death  ; 
which  fate  or  predeftination  it  is  not  poifible  by  any  fore¬ 
fight  or  wifdom  to  avoid.  Of  this  dotlrine  Mahomet 
makes  great  ufe  in  his  Koran  for  the  advancement  of  his 
defigns  ;  encouraging  his  followers  to  fight  without  fear, 
and  even  defperately,  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith, 
by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  all  their  caution  could  not 
avert  their  inevitable  deiliny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for  a 
moment;  and  deterring  them  from  difobeying  or  rejecting 
him  as  an  impoilor,  by  fetting  before  them  the  danger  they 
might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  the  juft  judgment  of 
God,  abandoned  to  feduftion,  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  a  re¬ 
probate  mind,  as  a  punifiiment  for  their  obftinacy. 

II.  Religious  PraBice.  i.  The  firlt  point  is  prayer,  under 
which  are  alfo  comprehended  thofe  legal  wafltings  or  pu¬ 
rifications  which  are  neceflary  preparations  thereto.  Of 
thefe  purifications  there  are  two  degrees,  one  called  ghojl, 
being  a  total  immerfion  or  bathing  of  the  body  in  wafer; 
and  the  other  called  zuodu  (by  the  Perfians  abdejl),  which 
is  the  waflting  of  their  faces,  hands,  and  feet,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner.  The  firft  is  required  in  fome  extraordinary 
cafes  only,  as  after  having  lain  with  a  woman,  or  being 
polluted  by  emiflion  of  feed,  or  by  approaching  a  dead 
body  ;  women  alfo  being  obliged  to  it  after  their  courfes 
or  childbirth.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  ablution  in  com¬ 
mon  cafes,  and  before  prayer,  and  mult  neceflarily  be  ufed 
by  every  perfon  before  he  can  enter  upon  that  duty.  It 
is  performed  with  certain  formal  ceremonies,  which  have 
been  delcribed  by  fome  writers,  but  much  eafier  appre¬ 
hended  by  feeing  them  done  than  by  the  bell;  defcription. 
That  his  followers  might  be  more  punctual  in  this  duty, 
Mahomet  is  faid  to  have  declared,  that  the  pradice  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  founded  on  cleanlinefs,  which  is  the  one  half  of  the  faith, 
and  the  key  of  prayer,  without  which  it  will  not  be  heard 
by  God.  That  thefe  exprefiions  may  be  the  better  under¬ 
stood,  A1  Ghazali  reckons  four  degrees  of  purification;  of 
which  the  firft  is  the  cleanfing  of  the  body  from  all  pollu¬ 
tion,  filth,  and  excrement;  the  fecond,  the  cleanfing  of 
the  members  of.the  body  from  all  wickednefs  and  unjuft 
actions  ;  the  third,  the  cleanfing  the  heart  from  all  blame- 
able  inclinations  and  odious  vices;  and  the  fourth,  the 
purging  a  man’s  fecret  thoughts  from  ail  affeftions  which 
may  divert  their  attendance  on  God  ;  adding,  that  the 
body  is  but  as  the  outward  fltell,  in  refped  to  the  heart, 
which  is  as  the  kernel. 

Prayer  was  by  Mahomet  thought  fo  neceflary  a  duty, 
that  he  ufed  to  call  it  the  pillar  of  religion,  and  the  hey  of 
paradife ;  and  when  the  Thakifltes,  who  dwelt  at  Tayef, 
fending,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  to  make  their 
fubmiifion  to  the  prophet,  after  the  keeping  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  idol  had  been  denied  them,  begged  at  lead  that 
they  might  be  difpenfed  with  as  to  their  faying  of  the 
.appointed  prayers,  he  anfwered,  That  there  could  be  no  good 
Vi  that  religion  wherein  was  no  prayer.  That  fo  important  a 
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duty,  therefore,  might  not  be  neglefled,  Mahomet  obliged 
his  followers  to  pray  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours, 
at  certain  ftated  times;  viz.  i.  In  the  morning  before 
funrife.  2.  When  noon  is  part,  and  the  fun  begins  to 
decline  from  the  meridian.  3.  In  the  afternoon,  before 
funfet.  4.  In  the  evening,  after  funfet  and  before  the 
day  be  (hut  in.  5.  After  the  day  is  ftiut  in,  and  before 
the  firft  watch  of  the  night.  For  this  inftitution  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  the  divine  command  from  the 
throne  of  God  himfelf,-  when  he  took  his  night-journey 
to  heaven  ;  and  the  obferving  of  the  ftated  times  of  prayer 
is  frequently  infilled  on  in  the  Koran,  though  they  be 
not  particularly  preferibed  therein.  Accordingly,  at  the 
aforefaid  times,  of  which  public  notice  is  given  by  the 
Muedhdhins,  or  criers,  from  the  fteeples  of  their  mofques 
(for  they  ufe  no  bells),  every  confcientious  Moflem  pre¬ 
pares  himfelf  for  prayer,  which  he  performs  either  in  the, 
mofaue  or  any  other  place,  provided  it  be  clean,  after  the 
preferibed  form,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  praifes  or 
ejaculations  (which  the  more  fcrupulous  count  by  a  firing 
of  beads),  and  ufing  certain  poftures  of  worfhip  ;  all 
which  have  been  particularly  fet  down  and  deferibe'd  ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  abridged,  unlefs  in  fome  fpecial  cafes, 
as  on  a  journey,  on  preparing  for  battle,  See.  For  the  re¬ 
gular  performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  belides  the  particulars  above-mentioned,  it  is 
alfo  requifite  that  they  turn  their  faces,  while  they  pray,, 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca  ;  the  quarter  where  the  (ante 
is  fituated  being,  for  that  reafon,  pointed  out  within 
their  mofques  by  a  niche,  which  they  call  alMehrah ;  and 
without,  by  the  lituation  of  the  doors  opening  into  the 
galleries  of  the  fteeples;  there  are  alfo  tables  calculated 
for  the  ready  finding  out  their  Kebiah,  or  part  towards 
which  they  ought  to  pray,  in  places  where  they  have  no 
other  diredtion. 

2.  Alms  are  of  two  forts,  legal  and  voluntary.  The  le¬ 
gal  alms  are  of  indifpenfable  obligation,  being  commanded 
by  the  law,  which  directs  and  determines  both  the  por¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  given,  and  of  what  things  it  ought  to 
be  given  ;  but  the  voluntary  alms  are  left  to  every  one’s  li¬ 
berty,  to  give  more  or  lefs,  as  he  fhall  fee  fit.  The  for¬ 
mer  kind  of  alms  fome  think  to  be  properly  called  zacat, 
and  the  latter  fadacat ;  though  this  name  be  alfo  frequently 
given  to  the  legal  alms.  They  are  called  zacat,  either 
becaufe  they  increafe  a  man’s  ftore  by  drawing  down  a 
blefling  thereon,  and  produce  in  his  foul  the  virtue  of  li¬ 
berality  ;  or  becaufe  they  purify  the  remaining  part  of 
one’s  fubftance  from  pollution,  and  the  foul  from  the 
filth  of  avarice  ;  and  fadakat,  becaufe  they  are  a  proof  of 
a  man’s  fincerity  in  the  worfhip  of  God.  Some  writers 
have  called  the  legal  alms  tithes  ;  but  improperly,  lince  in 
fome  cafes  they  fall  fhort  of,  and  in  others  exceed,  that 
proportion. 

3.  Fajling  is  a  duty  of  fo  great  moment,  that  Mahomet 
ufed  to  fay  it  was  the  gate  of  religion,  and  that  “  the 
odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  who  fafteth  is  more  grateful 
to  God  than  that  of  mufk;”  and  A1  Ghazali  reckons  faff¬ 
ing  one-fourth  part  of  the  faith.  According  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  divines,  there  are  three  degrees  of  failing  :  1. 
The  reftraining  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  the  body  from 
fatisfying  their  lulls.  2.  The  reftraining  the  ears,  eyes, 
tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other  members,  from  fin;  and, 
3.  The  fafting  of  the  heart  from  worldly  cares,  and  re¬ 
ftraining  the  thought  from  every  thing  befides  God. 

The  Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  the  exprefs  command 
of  the  Koran,  to  fail  the  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  from 
the  time  the  new  moon  firft  appears  till  the  appearance 
of  the  next  new  moon  ;  during  which  time  they  mult 
abftain  from  eating,  drinking,  and  women,  from  day¬ 
break  till  night  or  lunfet.  And  this  injunftion  they  ob- 
ferve  fo  ftridlly,  that,  while  they  fail,  they  fuffer  nothing 
to  enter  their  mouths,  or  other  parts  of  their  body,  eileem- 
ing  the  fail  broken  and  null  if  they  fmell  perfumes,  take 
a  clyiler  or  injection,  bathe,  or  even  purpofely  fwallo w  their 
Spittle  3  fome  being  fo  cautious  that  they  will  not  open 
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their  mouths  to  fpeak,  left  they  (hould  breathe  the  air  too 
freely  ;  the  faft  is  alfo  feemed  void  if  a  man  kifs  or  touch 
a  woman,  or  if  he  vomit  defignedly.  But  after  funfet  they 
are  allowed  to  refrefli  themfelves,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
enjoy  tiie  company  of  their  wives  till  daybreak  ;  though 
the  more  rigid  begin  the  faft  again  at  midnight.  This 
faft  is  extremely  rigorous  and  mortifying  when  the  month 
of  Ramadan  happens  to  fall  in  fummer,  (for,  the  Arabian 
year  being  lunar,  each  month  runs  through  all  the  differ- 
entfeafons  in  the  courfe  of  thirty-three  years;)  the  length 
and  heat  of  the  days  making  the  obfervance  of  it  much 
more  difficult  and  uneafy  than  in  winter.  The  reafon 
given  why  the  month  of  Ramadan  was  pitched  on  for  this 
purpofe  is,  that  on  that  month  the  Koran  was  fent  down 
from  heaven.  Some  pretend,  that  Abraham,  Mofes,  and 
jefus,  received  their  refpettive  revelations  in  the  fame 
month. 

4.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  fo  neceflary  a  point  of 
pra&ice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  he 
who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or 
a  Chriftian  ;  and  the  fame  is  exprefsly  commanded  in  the 
Koran.  The  temple  of  Mecca  ftands  in  the  mid  ft  of  the 
city,  and  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Masjad  al  elharam, 
3.  e.  “the  facred  or  inviolable  temple.”  What  is  princi¬ 
pally  reverenced  in  this  place  and  gives  fanftity  to  the 
whole,  is  a  fquare  ftone  building,  called  the  Caaba  ;  (fee 
that  word,  vol.  iii.  p.  576.) 

To  this  temple  every  Mahometan,  who  has  health  and 
means  fufficient,  ought,  once  at  leaft  in  his  life,  to  go  on 
pilgrimage;  nor  are  women  excufed  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  at  different  places 
near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different  parts  from  whence 
they  come,  during  the  months  of  Shawal  and  Dlnilkaada  ; 
being  obliged  to  be  there  by  the  beginning  of  Dhulhajja ; 
which  month,  as  its  name  imports,  is  peculiarly  fet  apart 
for  the  celebration  of  this  folemnity.  At  the  place  above 
mentioned  the  pilgrims  properly  commence  fuch  ;  when 
the  men  put  on  the  ibram,  or  facred  habit,  which  confifts 
only  of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one  bound  about  their  mid¬ 
dle  to  cover  their  privities,  and  the  other  thrown  over 
their  (boulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
flippers  which  cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  inftep,  and 
fo  enter  the  facred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  While 
they  have  this  habit  on,  they  muft  neither  hunt  nor  fowl, 
(though  they  are  allowed  to  fa fb  ;)  which  precept  is  fo 
punctually  obferved,  that  they  will  not  kill  even  a  loufe 
ora  flea  if  they  find  them  on  their  bodies :  there  are  fome 
noxious  animals,  however,  which  they  have  permifllon  to 
kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  ravens,  fcorpions, 
mice,  and  dogs  given  to  bite.  During  the  pilgrimage 
it  behoves  a  man  to  have  a  conftant  guard  over  his  words 
and  actions;  to  avoid  all  quarreling  or  ill  language,  all 
converfe  with  women,  and  all  obfcene  difcourle  ;  and  to 
apply  his  whole  attention  to  the  good  work  he  is  engaged 
in.  The  pilgrims,  being  arrived  at  Mecca,  immediately 
vifit  the  temple  ;  and  then  enter  on  the  performance  of  the 
prefcribed  ceremonies,  which  confift  chiefly  in  going  in 
proceflion  round  the  Caaba,  in  running  between  the  mounts 
Safa  and  Merwa,  in  making  the  ftation  on  Mount  Arafat, 
and  flaying  the  victims,  and  (having  their  heads  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Mina.  In  compafling  the  Caaba,  which  they  do  fe- 
ven  times,  beginning  at  the  corner  where  the  black  ftone  is 
fixed,  they  ufe  a  fhort  quick  pace  the  three  firft  times  they 
go  round  it,  and  a  grave  ordinary  pace  the  four  laft  ;  which, 
it  is  faid,  was  ordered  by  Mahomet,  that  his  followers 
might  (how  themfelves  ftrong  and  aCtive  to  cut  off  the 
ho'pes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  out  that  the  immoderate 
heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak.  But  the  afore- 
faid  quick  pace  they  are  not  obliged  to  ufe  every  time  they 
perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but  only  at  fome  particu¬ 
lar  times.  So  often  as  they  pafs  by  the  black  ftone,  they 
either  kifs  it,  or  touch  it  with  their  hand,  and  kifs  that. 
The  running  between  Safa  and  Merwa  is  alfo  performed 
feven  times,  partly  with  a  flow  pace  and  partly  running; 
for  they  walk  gravely  till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two 


pillars;  and  there  they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again  ; 
fometimes  looking  back,  and  fometimes  Hooping,  like  one 
who  had  loft  fomething,  to  reprefent  Hagar  feeking  water 
for  her  fon  ;  for  the  ceremony  is  faid  to  be  as  ancient  as 
her  time. 

On  the  ninth  of  Dhulhajja,  after  morning-prayer,  the 
pilgrims  leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they  come  the 
day  before;  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and  milling 
manner  to  Mount  Arafat,  where  they  (lay  to  perform  their 
devotions  till  funfet  ;  then  they  go  to  Mozdalifa,  an  ora¬ 
tory  between  Arafat  and  Mina;  and  there  fpend  the  night 
in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The  next  morning  by 
daybreak  they  vifit  al  Majher  al  Karam,  or  Sacred  Monu¬ 
ment;  and,  departing  thence  before  funrife,  hafte  by  Batn 
Mohafler  to  the  valley  of  Mina,  where  they  throw  feven 
((ones  at  three  marks  or  pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham, 
who,  meeting  the  devil  in  that  place,  and  being  by  him 
difturbed  in  his  devotions,  or  tempted  to  difobedience 
when  he  was  going  to  facrifice  his  fon,  was  commanded 
by  God  to  drive  him  away  by  throwing  ftones  at  him  ; 
though  others  pretend  this  rite  to  be  as  old  as  Adam, 
who  alfo  put  the  devil  to  flight  in  the  fame  place,  and  by 
the  fame  means.  This  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  fame 
day,  the  tenth  of  Dhulhajja,  the  pilgrims  flay  their  vic¬ 
tims  in  the  faid  valley  of  Mina;  of  which  they  and  their 
friends  eat  part,  and  the  reft  is  given  to  the  poor.  Thefe 
victims  muft  be  either  fheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels  :  males, 
if  of  either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  latter  ;  and  of  a  fit  age.  The  facrifices  beinp- 
over,  they  (have  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  burying 
them  in  the  fame  place ;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is 
looked  on  as  completed;  though  they  again  vifit  the 
Caaba,  to  take  their  leave  of  that  facred  building. 

5.  Circumci/ion,  though  it  be  not  fo  much  as  once  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet  held  by  the  Mahometans  to  be 
an  ancient  divine  inftitution,  confirmed  by  the  religion  of 
Iflam  ;  and,  though  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  but  that 
it  may  be  difpenfed  with  in  fome  cafes,  yet  highly  proper 
and  expedient.  The  Arabs  ufed  this  rite  for  many  ages 
before  Mahomet,  having  probably  learned  it  from  Iflimael, 
though  not  only  his  defendants,  but  the  Hamyarites  and 
other  tribes,  praftifed  the  fame.  The  Ifhmaelites,  we  are1 
told,  ufed  tocircumcife  their  children,  noton  the  eighth 
day,  as  is  the  cultom  of  the  Jews,  but  when  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old,  at  which  age  their  father  underwent 
that  operation;  and  the  Mahometans  imitate  them  fo  far 
as  not  to  circumcife  children  before  they  may  be  able  at 
leaft  diftinctly  to  pronounce  that  profeflion  of  their  faith. 
There  is  no  God,  but  God,  Mahomet  is  the  apojlle  of  G od  • 
but  pitch  on  what  age  they  pleafe  for  the  purpofe,  between 
fix  and  fixteen,  or  thereabouts. 

Befides  the  fundamental  points  of  faith  and  practice 
above  recited,  the  Mahometans  are  required  by  the  Ko¬ 
ran  to  abftain  from  wine,  gaming/,  ufury,  divining  by  ar¬ 
rows,  the  eating  of  blood  and  fwine’s  flefh,  and  whatever 
dies  of  itlelf,  or  is  (lain  in  honour  of  any  idol,  or  ftrangied, 
or  killed  by  accident,  or  by  any  other  bead.  The  Korun 
allows  polygamy  within  certain  limits;  forbidding  any 
man  to  have  more  than  four,  whether  wives  or  concu¬ 
bines  ;  but  Mahomet  had  the  privilege  of  marrying  as 
many  wives,  and  keeping  as  many concubines,  as  he  pleafed. 
It  allows  alfo  of  divorce  ;  but  fevereiy  pu.nilhes  fornica¬ 
tion  and  adultery. 

Wilful  murder,  though  forbidden  by  the  Koran  under 
the  fevered:  penalties  to  be  inflicted  in  the  next  life,  is 
neverthelefs  by  the  fame  book  allowed  to  be  compounded 
for,  on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the  deceafed,  and 
freeing  a  Modem  from  captivity  ;  but  this  commutation 
depends  on  the  choice  of  the  next  of  kin,  who  may  either 
accept  or  refufe  it.  Manflaughter  was  redeemed  by  fine, 
and  the  freeing  of  a  captive  ;  and,  if  a  man  were  not  able 
to  do  this,  he  was  required  to  faft  two  months  together,  bv 
way  of  penance.  The  fine  for  a  man’s  blood  was  fet  in 
the  Sonna  at  100  camels,  to  be  diftributed  amonp-  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed.  Theft  was  ordered  to  be  piuuihed 
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by  cutting  off  the  hand.  As  to  injuries  done  to  men 
in  their  perfons,  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  was  ordained 
by  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  alfo  approved  by  the  Koran  (  but 
it  was  feldom  executed  ;  the  punilhment  being  gene¬ 
rally  turned  into  a  mulct,  or  fine,  paid  to  the  party  injured. 
In  the  punifliment  of  lefs  crimes,  not  provided  for  by  the 
Koran,  the  Mahometans  have  commonly  recourfe  to 
Itripes,  according  to  the  ufual  practice  of  theeaft.  Howel 
•fays  that  “they  have  one  extraordinary  piece  of  humanity, 
to  be  fo  tender  of  the  rational  foul,  as  not  to  put  Chrif- 
tian,  Jew,  Greek,  or  any  other,  to  his  oath  ;  in  regard  that, 
if  for  fome  advantage  of  gain  or  occafion  of  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  punidiment,  any  (hould  forfwear  hinifelf,  they 
hold  the  impofers  of  the  oath  to  be  as  acceflary  to  the 
damnation  of  the  perjured  man.”  Under  the  head  of  the 
civil  laws  of  the  Mahometans,  we  may  comprehend  the 
injunction  of  warring  againlt  infidels,  which  is  repeated 
in  feveral  paflages  of  the  Koran,  and  declared  to  be  very 
meritorious  in  the  fight  of  God;  thofe  who  are  fl.ain  fight¬ 
ing  in  defence  of  the  faith,  being  reckoned  martyrs,  and 
promifed  immediate  admiffion  into  paradife. 

The  months  which  the  ancient  Arabs  held  facred  were 
al  Moharram,  Rajeb,  Dhulkaada,  and  Dhulkaija,  the  iff, 
the  7th,  the  nth,  and  the  12th,  in  the  year.  Mahomet 
by  the  Koran  confirmed  the  obfervance  of  thefe  months. 
The  day  of  the  week  which  Mahomet  has  let  apart  for 
public  worfhip  is  Friday;  befides  which  they  have  two 
annual  feats  called  Beiram. 

After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  a  fchil'm  arofe  among  his 
followers,  which  divided  them  into  two  great  fadtions, 
whofe  feparation  not  only  gave  rife  to  a  variety  of  opinions 
and  rites,  but  alfo  excited  the  moft  implacable  hatred, 
and  the  mod  deadly  animofities.  Of  thefe  fadtions.  the 
one  acknowledged  Abubeker,  the  father-in-law  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  as  his  fuccelfor,  or  the  true  caliph,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Sonnites ;  while 
the  other  adhered  to  Ali,  his  fon-in-law,  and  were  known 
by  the  title  of  Schiites.  Both,  however,  adhered  to  the 
Koran  as  a  divine  law,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ; 
to  which  indeed  the  former  added,  by  way  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  Sonna,  i.  e.  a  certain  law,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  defcended  from  Mahomet  by  oral  tradition,  and 
•which  the  Schiites  refufed  to  admit.  Among  the  Sonnites 
we  are  to  reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans, 
and  the  greatell  part  of  the  Indian  Mahometans;  whereas 
the  Perfians,  and  the  fubjedts  of  the  great  mogul,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  the  followers  of  Ali,  though  the 
latter  indeed  feem  rather  to  obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality  in 
this  conteft.  Befides  thefe  two  grand  factions,  there  are 
other  fubordinate  fedts  among  the  Mahometans,  which 
difpute  with  w'armth  concerning  feveral  points  of  reli¬ 
gion,  though  without  violating  the  rules  of  mutual  tole¬ 
ration.  Of  thefe  fedts  there  are  four,  which  far  furpafs 
the  rett  in  point  of  reputation  and  importance,  viz.  the 
Hanefites,  the  fedt  of  Malec,  the  fedt  of  Al  Shafei,  and 
that  of  Ebn  Hanbal,  which  are  called  the  orthodox  Ma¬ 
hometans.  i 

The  rapid  fuccefs  which  attended  the  propagation  of 
this  new  religion  was  owing  to  caufes  that  are  plain  and 
evident,  and  mull  remove,  or  rather  prevent,  our  furprife, 
when  they  are  attentively  confidered.  The  terror  of  Ma¬ 
homet’s  arms,  and  the  repeated  vidtories  which  were  gained 
by  him  and  his  fucceflors,  were,  no  doubt,  the  irrefiltible 
arguments  that  perfuaded  fuch  multitudes  to  embrace  his 
religion,  and  fubmit  to  his  dominion.  Befides,  his  law 
was  artfully  and  marveloudy  adapted  to  the  corrupt  na¬ 
ture  of  man;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  eatlern  nations,  and  the  vices 
to  which  they  were  naturally  addifted  :  for  the  articles  of 
faith  which  it  propoled  were  few  in  number,  and  extremely 
dimple  ;  and  the  duties  it  required  Were  neither  many  nor 
difficult,  nor  fuch  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire 
of  appetites  and  paffions.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther, 
that  the  grofs  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians,  Sy¬ 
rians,  Perfians,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  eallern  na¬ 


tions,  laboured  at  this  time,  rendered  many  an  eafy  prey 
to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To 
thefe  caufes  of  the  progrefs  of  Mahometanifm,  we  may  add 
the  bitter  diflenfions  and  cruel  animofities  that  reigned 
among  the  Cliriftian  lefts,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nef- 
torians,  Eutychians,  and  Monophyfites ;  diflenfions  that 
filled  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft  with  carnage,  afiaflinations, 
and  fuch  detellable  enormities,  as  rendered  the  very  name 
of  Chriflianity  odious  to  many.  We  might  add  here,  that 
the  Monophyfites  and  Neftorians,  full  of  refentment  againfl 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  buffered  the  bitterelt  and 
moft  injurious  treatment,  affilled  the  Arabians  in  the  con- 
quell  of  feveral  provinces,  into  which,  of  confequence,  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  was  afterwards  introduced.  Other 
caufes  of  the  bidden  progrefs  of  that  religion  will  natu¬ 
rally  occur  to  fuch  as  confider  attentively  its  fpirit  and 
genius,  and  the  Hate  of  the  world  at  the  time  it  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

Gibbon  fpeaks  of  this  religion  and  its  author  in  the 
following  animated  terras  :  “  Could  I  truly  delineate,” 
fays  he,  “  the  portrait  of  an  hero,  the  fleeting  refemblance 
would  not  equally  apply  to  the  iolitary  of  mount  Hera, 
to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  difpofition  : 
fo  foon  as  marriage  had  railed  him  above  the  preffure  of 
want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition  and  avarice;  and 
till  the  age  of  forty  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would 
have  died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea 
moft  congenial  to  nature  and  reafon ;  and  a  flight  con- 
verfation  with  the  Jews  and  Chriltians  would  teach  him 
to  defpife  and  detefl  the  idolatry  of  Mecca.  It  was  the 
duty  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  to  refcue  his  country  from 
fin  and  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  inceflantly  bent  oil 
the  fame  objeft  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a 
particular  call ;  the  warm  fuggeftions  of  the  underftanding 
or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  the  infpirations  of  heaven  ; 
the  labour  of  thought  would  expire  in  rapture  and  vifion; 
and  the  inward  fenlation,  the  invifible  monitor,  would  be 
defcribed  with  the  form  and  attributes  of  an  angel  of 
God.  From  enthufiafm  to  impofture  the  itep  is  perilous 
and  flippery  :  the  daemon  of  Socrates  affords  a  memorable 
inftance  how  a  wife  man  may  deceive  himfelf,  how  a  good 
man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  confcience  may  Hum¬ 
ber  in  a  mixed  and  middle  Hate  between  felf-illufion  and 
voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  believe  that  the  original 
motions  of  Mahomet  were  thofe  of  pure  and  genuine  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  but  a  human  miffionary  is  incapable  of  che- 
rifhing  the  obftinate  unbelievers  who  rejeft  his  claims, 
defpife  his  arguments,  and  perfecute  his  life;  hence  the 
paflions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bofom 
of  Mahomet.  The  injuitice  of  Mecca,  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the  hum¬ 
ble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  armies.  In  the  exercife  of 
political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of  the 
item  rigour  of  fanaticifm,  to  comply  in  fome  meafure 
with  the  prejudices  and  paflions  of  his  followers,  and  to 
employ  even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  inftruments  of 
their  fklvation  :  the  ufe  of  fraud  and  perfidy,  of  cruelty 
and  injuitice,  was  often  fubfervient  to  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  ;  and  Mahomet  commanded  and  approved  the 
aflafli nation  of  the  Jews  and  idolators  who  had  efcaped 
f  rom  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  fuch  afts,  the 
charafter  of  Mahomet  mult  have  been  gradually  ftained  ; 
and  the  influence  of  fuch  pernicious  habits  would  te 
poorly  compenfated  by  the  praftice  of  the  perfonal  and 
locial  virtues  which  are  neceflary  to  maintain  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  prophet  among  his  feftaries  and  friends.  Of  his 
laft  years,  ambition  was  the  ruling  paflion  ;  and  a  politi¬ 
cian  will  fufpeft,  that  he  fecretly  fmiled  (the  victorious 
impoftor !)  at  the  enthufiafm  of  his  youth,  and  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  his  profelytes.” 

Mahomet,  in  his  private  and  domeftic  life,  feems  to  have 
defpifed  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  to  have  fubmitted  to 
the  menial  offices  of  the  family.  The  interdiction  of  wine 
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was  confirmed  by  bis  example;  and  his  ordinary  food  con- 
lifted  of  barley-bread,  milk  and  honey,  dates  and  water. 
Still  it  is  a  natural  inquiry  how  this  man,  without  litera¬ 
ture,  without  pretending  to  the  power  of  working  mira¬ 
cles,  and  without  a  charafler  that  entitled  him  to  vene¬ 
ration  among  perfons  who  made  any  pretence  to  religion 
and  virtue,  fecured  the  fuccefs  of  a  fyftem  of  doClrine  and 
pra&ice,  w;hich  mult  have  appeared  to  all  but  his  preju¬ 
diced  followers  to  have  originated  in  enthufiafm  and  im- 
pofture? — a  fyftem  which  reftrided  the  boundlefs  licenfe 
of  Arabian  idolatry,  which  impofed  obligations  of  prayer, 
purification,  and  alms-giving,  that  were  burthenfome;  and 
which  undermined  the  intereft  and  influence  of  fome  of 
the  moll  powerful  and  affluent  of  his  countrymen?  The 
bafis  of  his  doClrine,  we  have  already  faid,  was  the  truth 
of  the  unity  and  fpiritual  nature  of  the  Deity:  this  truth 
muft  have  approved  itfelf  to  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful; 
and  the  vulgar  would  be  allured  with  the  profpefts  which 
he  held  out  to  them  of  a  future  happinefs  adapted  to  their 
groffer  apprehenfions  and  paflions.  Whiift  we  admit  that, 
in  the  early  period  of  his  pretended  million,  he  might 
have  been  actuated  by  a  fincere  defire  of  ameliorating  the 
faith  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  allow  his  cha¬ 
racter  to  have  poflefled  fome  traits  of  the  patriot  and  re¬ 
former,  pride  and  ambition  were  his  ruling  principles ;  and 
his  difcriminating  character  muft  be  that  of  an  ufurper 
and  impoftor,  who  owed  his  fuccefs  more  to  the  accom¬ 
modating  nature  of  his  doCtrine,  and  to  the  power  of  the 
fword,  than  to  any  other  caufe.  “  Are  we  furprifed,”  fays 
Gibbon,  “  that  a  multitude  of  profelytes  fhould  embrace 
the  doCtrine  and  the  paflions  of  an  eloquent  fanatic?  In 
the  herefies  of  the  church,  the  fame  fed uCt ion  has  been 
tried  and  repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apoftles  to  that 
of  the  reformers.  Does  it  feem  incredible  that  a  private 
citizen  Ihould  grafp  the  fword  and  thefceptre,  fubduehis 
native  country,  and  ereCt  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious 
arms?  In  the  moving  picture  of  the  dynafties  of  the  laft 
hundred  fortunate  ufurpers,  none  have  arifen  from  a  bafer 
origin,  furmounted  more  formidable  obftacles,  and  filled 
a  larger  fcope  of  empire  and  conquelt.  Mahomet  was 
alike  inftruCted  to  preach  and  to  fight;  and  the  union  of 
thefe  oppofite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  his  merit,  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  fuccefs  :  the  operation  of  force  and  per- 
fuafion,  of  enthufiafm  and  fear,  continually  aCted  on  each 
other,  till  every  barrier  yielded  to  their  irrefiftible  power. 
His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victory — to 
arms  and  rapine — to  the  indulgence  of  their  darling  paf- 
fions  in  this  world  and  the  other.  The  reftraints  which 
he  impofed  were  requifite  to  eftablilh  the  credit  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  exercife  the  obedience  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  the  propagation,  but  the  permanency,  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  that  deferves  our  wonder:  the  fame  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  impreflion,  which  he  engraved  at  Mecca  and  Medina, 
is  preferved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by 
the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkifti,  profelytes  of 
the  Koran.” — The  Turkifh  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  with  an 
increafe  of  fplendour  and  fize,"  reprefents  the  humble  ta¬ 
bernacle  ereCted  at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet. 
The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  withftood  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  reducing  the  objeCt  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to 
a  level  with  the  fenfes  and  imagination  of  man.  1  believe 
in  one  God ,  and  Mahomet  the  apoJUe  cf  God ,  is  the  Ample  and 
invariable  profeflion  of  Iflam.  The  intellectual  image  of 
the  Deity  has  never  been  degraded  by  any  vifible  idol. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,  the  Koran  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology, 
but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurifprudence ;  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  aCtions  and  the  property  of  mankind 
are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immutable  fanCtion  cf 
the  will  of  God. 

In  a  review  of  the  caufes  which  feem  to  have  facilitated 
the  original  fuccefs  of  Mahometanifm,  profeftor  White 
(Sermons,  ii.)  traces  them  in  the  fcandalous  divifions  and 
deplorable  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  church ;  in  the 
political  and  religious  ftate  of  Arabia}  in  the  independ- 
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ence  and  want  of  union  among  its  tribes ;  in  the  grofs 
ignorance  (particularly  with  regard  to  religion)  of  its 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  inhabitants;  and,  laftly,  in  the 
nature  and  genius  of  Mahometanifm  itfelf;  in  the  fafei- 
nating  allurements  of  its  promifed  rewards,  in  their  agree* 
ablenefs  to  the  propenfities  of  corrupt  nature  in  general, 
and  to  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  in  par¬ 
ticular;  in  the  artful  accommodation  of  its  doCtrines  and 
its  rites  to  the  preconceived  opinions,  the  favourite  paf- 
fions,  and  the  deep-rooted  prejudices,  of  thofe  to  whom 
it  was  addrefted  ;  in  the  poetic  elegance  with  which  its 
doctrines,  its  precepts,  and  its  hiftories,  were  adorned, 
and  in  the  captivating  manner  in  which  they  were  deli¬ 
vered.  See  Alcoran,  vol.  i.  As  the  corrupt  and  dif- 
tradted  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  church  had  originally  aflifted 
the  rife,  fo  did  it  operate  with  ftill  greater  force  in  favour 
of  the  fubfequent  progrefs,  of  Mahometan  impoliure.  If, 
indeed,  we  allow  to  this  caufe  its  proper  influence;  if  we 
confider  the  weakness  of  the  furrounding  nations,  and  the 
natural  ftrength  of  Arabia,  now  collected  and  pointed  to 
one  objeCt  ;  if  we  reflect  on  that  fervour  of  zeal,  and  that 
wildnefs  of  enthufiafm,  which  were  now  fuperadded  to  the 
native  valour  of  a  hardy  and  warlike  people  ;  we  fhall  ceafe 
to  wonder  at  the  victories  and  triumphs  they  obtained 
over  the  lukewarm  and  degenerate  defenders  of  the  gof- 
pel.  Of  thefe  victories  and  thefe  triumphs,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  their  new  faith  was  the  profefled  objeCt  and  defign  : 
thus,  by  violence  and  bloodflied  had  the  prophet  himfelf 
finally  eftablifhed  his  religion  among  his  countrymen  ;  and 
thus  had  he  exprefsly  commanded  his  followers  to  extend 
it  over  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  Of  the  continuance 
of  Mahometanifm,  when  thus  eftablifhed,  and  of  its  exift- 
ence  to  the  prefent  times,  various  caufes  might  be  affigned, 
whofe  joint  operation  would  be  fufficient  to  account  fully 
for  the  effeCt,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  miraculous 
or  particular  interpofition  of  Providence.  Of  thefe  caufes 
we  fhall  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  mentioning  only  one,  which 
appears  to  be  of  peculiar  force  and  importance.  In  almoft 
all  thofe  countries,  which  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Mahomet,  fo  intimate  is  the  connection,  fo  abfolute  the 
dependence,  of  the  civil  government  on  religion,  that  any 
change  in  the  latter  muft  neceflarily  and  inevitably  in¬ 
volve  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  former.  The  Koran 
is  not,  like  the  Gofpel,  to  be  confidered  merely  as  the 
ftandard  by  which  the  religious  opinions,  the  worfhip,  and 
the  practice,  of  its  followers  are  regulated;  but  it  is  a 
political  fyftem ;  on  this  foundation  the  throne  itfelf  is 
ereCted  ;  from  hence  every  law  of  the  ftate  is  derived  ;  and 
by  this  authority  every  queftion  of  life  and  of  property 
is  finally  decided.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  every 
country  where  Mahometanifm  had  been  once  received  and 
eftablifhed,  the  circumftance  now  mentioned  muft  have 
operated  with  uncommon  weight  to  crufli  any  important 
innovation  in  religion ;  fince  from  this  infeparable  con¬ 
nection  between  the  fanctions  of  religion  and  thofe  of  the 
ftate,  every  fuch  innovation  would  be  confidered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  to  loofen  the  bands  of  fociety,  and  to  deftroy 
every  privilege  of  law,  and  every  fecurity  of  property. 
White's  Sermons.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  Mo/keim's  Eccl. 
FUJI.  Sale's  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  his  Tranjlation  of  the 
Koran.  Hozoel's  Familiar  Letters ,  vol.  ii. 

M  A II O M' E T I S M  ft,  Mahometanifm. — Makometifm,  Pa- 
ganifm,  Judaifm,  or  any  other  belief,  may  ftand  as  well 
as  the  trueft,  upon  this  foundation.  Shafiejbury. 

MAHO'N,  or  Port  Mahon,  a  fea-port  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  the  prefent  capital,  i> 
owes  its  name  and  foundation  to  Mago,  erroneoufly  called 
Magan  and  Mahon,  the  Carthaginian  general.  This  town 
is  fituated  upon  rocks,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  port,  on 
entering  from  the  fea,  which  it  commands  ;  and  this  ele¬ 
vated  fnuation  affords  it  the  benefit  of  a  pure  and  healthy 
sir.  The  houfes  have  in  general  no  other  foundation 
than  the  rocks,  which  are  undermined,  or  rendered  hol¬ 
low,  by  the  water,  and  which  in  courfe  of  time  will  re:w 
P  p  der 
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der  their  foliation  dangerous.  In  general  they  are  con- 
Rrufted  with  tafte  ;  many  of  them  are  terminated  in  the 
Italian  dyle  by  a  terrace,  and  almoft  all  of  them  have  a 
cidern,  The  parifh-church  and  three  convents  are  tole¬ 
rably  well  buiit,  though  without  any  exterior  ornament. 
The  hofpital  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  fixty  inva¬ 
lids;  and  there  are  fome  private  fchools  for  both  fexes. 
The  dreets  are  narrow,  rough,  uneven,  and  badly  paved 
■with  flints.  Mahon  was  formerly  furrounded  with  walls, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ereffed  by  the  Moors;  but  of  thefe 
there  is  nothing  left  but  one  of  the  gates.  The  place  of 
arms  is  fquare,  large,  and  handfome  ;  having  on  one  fide 
a  barrack,  capable  of  containing  1200  foldiers  ;  and  the 
other  three  fides  are  furrounded  with  houfes.  The  alamtda 
is  an  alley  of  trees,  and  this  is  the  only  promenade.  The 
port  has  been  long  celebrated  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  fined,  fafeft,  and  mod  convenient,  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  :  a  large  fleet  of  (flips  of  the  line  can  enter  and  lie 
at  anchor  in  it  very  conveniently.  Hence  has  arifen  the 
proverb:  June,  July,  Augufl,  and  Port  Mahon,  are  the 
belt  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  entrance  there 
are  fome  (hoals,  but  within  the  (hips  are  flickered  from 
all  winds.  It  is  near  a  league  and  a  half  in  extent, 
and  contains  four  iflands  :  viz  the  King’s  Ifle,  where  is 
a  neat  hofpital  built  by  the  Englifh  ;  the  Ifle  of  Quaran¬ 
tine ;  the  Ifle  of  Lazaret;  and  the  Ifle  Redonda,  which 
is  a  circular  mafs  of  rocks.  Stocks  for  (hip-building  are 
edablilhed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  port.  The  Cabo 
Mola,  or  promontory,  fituated  on  the  eafl,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  mouth  of  the  port,  is  very  high,  and  joins  the 
ifland  by  a  narrow  mafs  of  (and.  At  a  (hort  diflance  from 
Cape  Mola  (lands  the  fignal-tower,  to  correfpond  with 
Mount  Toro,  which  is  connected  with  other  points.  The 
lignals  are  conveyed  during  the  night  by  fires,  and  in  the 
day-time  by  flags.  Fort  St.  Philip  was  famous  in  the  ma¬ 
ritime  wars  of  the  lad  century.  This  fortrefs  occupied  a 
Ipace  of  about  a  league  in  circumference;  but  the  whole 
was  blown  up  and  dedroyed,  by  order  of  the  Spanifti  go¬ 
vernment,  in  1805.  Lar.  39.  52.  N.  Ion.  4.  52.  E. 

MAHO'N,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  which  runs  into  the  fea  eleven  miles  ead  of  Dun- 
garvon. 

MAHO'NE,  a  bay  on  the  coad  of  Nova  Scotia,  fepa- 
rated  from  Margaret’s  bay  by  the  promontory,  on  which 
k  the  high  land  of  Afpotagoen. 

MAHO'NE,  f.  A  large  Turkifh  (hip.  AJh. 

MAHO'NING,  a  town  of  New  York :  twenty-five  miles 
jesd-fouth-ead  of  Cayuga. 

MAHONOY',  a  to  wnfliip  of  Sufquehanna  river,  in 
Pennfylvania,  having  1102  inhabitants. 

MAHO'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of 
Sdhagepour  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Sohagepour. 

MAHO'NY,  a  mountain  of  Pennfylvania :  thirty  miles 
eaft  of  Sunbury. 

MAHO'NY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania,  which 
.runs  into  the  Sufquehanna  in  lat.  40.  44.  N.  Ion.  77.  55.  W. 

MAHO'TE,  or  Mahou't,  yi  [Indian.]  A  trainer  and 
-driver  of  elephants. 

MAHOU',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fird  rank,  in  Se- 
tchuen,  on  the  Kincha :  930  miles  Couth- welt  of  Peking* 
Lat.  28.  32.  N.  Ion.  103.  51.  E. 

MAHOW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Oude:  twenty- 
nine  north-welt  of  Kairabad. 

«'  MA'HR  HAN'NA,  a  town  of  Syria,  where  the  Greek 
catholics  have  a  convent  and  a  printing-office:  eighteen 
miles  north-ead  of  Bairout. 

MAHR  AJEGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Bahar: 
eleven  miles  ead  of  Hajypour.— -Another,  twenty  miles 
iouth  of  Benares. 

M AHR AJEGUN'GE,  a  town  of  Bengal:  thirty  miles 
north-ead  of  Purneah. 

MA'IiRAS,  a  town  of  Tunis:  fixty  miles  Couth  of 
Cairoan. 

MAHRAT',  or  Marhat',  the  country  of  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  in  the  Deccan,  See  Mahrattas, 
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MAHRAT'TAS,  a  powerful  people  of  Hindoodan, 
who  have  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  modern  hidory  of  that 
country.  Tire  name  is  derived,  as  fome  fay,  from  Makrat , 
a  province  of  the  Deccan,  mentioned  by  Feriflita,  and 
comprehending  Baglana,  or  Bogilana,  and  other  diftritts, 
which  at  prefent  form  the  mod  central  part  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  dominions.  We  learn  alfo  from  an  earlier  authority 
than  that  of  Feriflita,  viz.  from  Nizam-ul-Deen,  an  officer 
in  the  court  of  Akbar,  who  wrote  a  general  hidory  of 
Hindoodan,  brought  down  to  the  40th  year  of  that  em¬ 
peror,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Delhi  made  an  excurfion 
from  Deogur,  or  Dowlatabad,  into  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vince  of  Marhat.  This  relation  occurs  alfo  in  Ferifhta’s 
hidory  of  Hindoodan.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Alla  I.  ia 
1312.  From  a  paper  publiftied  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches, 
vol.  ix.  we  learn  that  it  is  aflerted  in  India,  that  the  Mah¬ 
rattas  are  foreigners,  and  that  they  acknowledge  this  to 
be  their  origin.  A  tribe  called  Ranas,  related  to  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  fay,  that  they  are  defeended  from  Nufliirvan  ;  and 
the  Parfees,  in  India,  fix  the  time  of  their  emigration  in 
the  reign  of  Abu-Becr,  which  laded  only  two  years,  ia 
632  and  633.  Some  of  thefe  emigrants  left  Perfia  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  in  confequence  of  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the 
Muflulmen,  and  their  perfecutjng  fpirit;  but  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Nulhirvan  is  the  mod  ancient. 
Of  thefe  emigrants,  fome  retained  their  ancient  religion, 
and  are  called  Parfees ;  others  turned  Hindoos,  and  are 
called  Ranas  and  Mahrattas.  The  Mahrattas  are  called 
Maha-Ra/Iitras  in  Sanfcrit :  Maha  is  great  and  illudrious, 
and  Rajht-ra,  fynonymous  with  Rajah-putra,  implies  their 
royal  defeent ;  and  their  name  alfo  indicates,  that  they 
were  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  fecond  clafs  on  their 
arrival  in  India,  and  of  courfe  that  they  were  not  Brah¬ 
mans.  When  the  new  adventurers  obtained  power  and 
influence,  thevaflumed  the  title  of  Ma/ia-RaJ/itras,  and  by 
ftriking  out  fuch  letters  as  became  ufelefs,  when  brought 
to  the  dandards  of  the  dialers  in  ufe,  they  acquired  the 
name  of  Maha-rata,  Mahrata,  and  Mahretor.  The  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  empire  may  be  confidered  as  Sevajee,  who 
was  born  in  1628  This  hero  derived  his  lineage  from  the 
rajahs  of  Cheitore,  who  pretend  that  their  defeent  is  from 
Porus.  He  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  arofein 
his  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour,  and  again,  during 
the  wars  between  Aurungzebe  and  his  brothers.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  conqueds  from  Baglana,  near  Surat,  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  diflrifts  near  Goa,  a  little  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
Ghauts.  His  capital  was  Poonah,  an  open  town  ;  but  he 
kept  his  archives  in  Poorundar,  a  fortrefs  on  the  fummit 
of  a  mountain ;  he  died  in  1680.  His  conqueds  had  been 
the  fruits  of  hardy  and  perfevering  valour;  partly  acquired 
in  defpite  of  Aurungzebe,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  52.  His  fon  Sam- 
bajee  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  debauchery,  having  been  feized 
on  treacheroufly,  in  one  of  his  licentious  excurfions,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689.  The  Mah¬ 
rattas,  however,  remained  unfubdued,  and  increafipg  ill 
power.  Sahoo,  or  Sahoojee,  fucceeded  his  father  Sam- 
bajee,  at  a  very  early  age;  and,  as  he  inherited  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  mind  of  his  immediate  ancedors,  and  reigned 
more  than  fifty  years,  during  a  period  favourable  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  rifing  date,  the  Mahratta  power  grew 
up  to  a  wonderful  height.  The  confufions  occafioned  by 
the  difputed  fucceflion  among  Aurungzebe’s  fons,  and 
their  defeendants,  opened  a  wide  field  to  all  adventurers; 
and  particularly  to  thofe  hardy  and  enterprifing  people, 
who  had  contended  even  with  Aurungzebe  himlelf;  and 
it  would  be  matter  of  furprife  that  Sahoojee  made  Co  many 
conqueds,  if  we  did  not  confider  that  Hindoodan  abounds 
with  military  adventurers,  who  readily  enlid  themfelves 
under  a  chief  who  holds  out  to  his  followers  u  profpeft 
of  plunder.  At  the  time  of  Sahoojee’s  death,  in  1740,  the 
Mahratta  date  had  fwallowed  up  the  whole  tra<5l  from  the 
Wedern  Sea  to  Orifla,  and  from  Agra  to  the  Carnatic; 
and  almod  the  remaining  portion  o(  Hindoodan,  Bengal 
excepted,  had  been  over-run  and  plundered.  From  this 
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time,  the  hiftory  of  the  Mahrattas  is  interwoven  with  that 
of  Hindooftan  in  general.  See  that  article,  vol.  x.  parti¬ 
cularly  pp.  64,  70-77,  101-114.  from  the  latter  parts  of 
Vvhicli  it  will  appear,  that  the  Mahrattas  are  no  longer 
very  formidable,  though  they  are  ftill  the  molt  conlider- 
able  Hindoo  power. 

The  Mahratta  dominions  are  ftill,  as  in  the  days  of  their 
profperity,  divided  into  two  empires,  or  ftates ;  that  of  Poo- 
nah,  or  the  weftern,  and  Berar,  or  the  eaftern.  The  firlt 
is  divided  again  among  a  number  of  chieftains,  who  pay 
juft  as  much  obedience  as  they  like  to  a  Peiftiwah,  or  head, 
whom  Mr.  Rennel  j u Illy  compares  to  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  chieftains  to  the  princes  of  that  great  body  ; 
they  often  quarrel  with  him,  and  often  among  themfelves, 
and  never  are  united  but  by  the  apprehenlion  ot  a  common 
danger.  Though  the  genuine  Mahrattas  all  over  India 
do  not  exceed  60,000  men,  yet,  from  their  fuperior  bra¬ 
very  and  fuccel's  in  depredation,  thoufands  ot  all  tribes 
enlift  themfelves  under  their  banners,  who,  inltead  of  pay, 
receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  plunder.  By  thefe 
means  an  army  of  Mahrattas  increases  like  a  river,  the 
further  it  advances;  fo  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  force  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  genuine  Mahrattas  to 
grow  into  100,000  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  which 
they  deftine  to  plunder.  Their  dominions'  extend  quite 
acrofs  the  peninfula  of  India,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  gulf  of  Cambair,  or  Cambay.  The  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Mahrattas  cannot  eafily  be  afeertained. 
They  fubfift  their  armies  by  depredations  on  their  neigh 
bours;  and  are  often  the  terror  of  the  ealt,  more  on  account 
of  their  barbarity  than  their  valour.  The  armies  of  the 
Mahrattas,  do  not,  like  the  troops  of  otherlndian  powers, 
incumber  themielves  wdth  bazars,  or  markets  :  they 
trult  for  their  l’ubliftence  to  the  countries  through  which 
they  march.  They  are  armed  with  firelocks,  lotne  with 
match-lock  guns,  and  others  with  bows,  ipears,  javelins, 
fwords,  and  daggers.  A  few  years  back  they  made  fome 
advances  toward  forming  a  difeiplined  army  ot  infantry; 
they  have  accordingly  ten  or  twelve  battalions  of  fepoys, 
■uniformly  clothed  and  armed.  But  the  nation  of  the 
Mahrattas,  though  chiefly  compoled  ot  Rajaputs,  or  that 
tribe  of  Indians  whole  chief  bulinefs  is  war,  retain  the 
snildnefs  of  their  countiymen  in  their  domeltic  govern¬ 
ment.  While  their  armies  carry  deftruftion  and  death 
into  the  territories  of  the  Mahometans,  all  is  quiet,  hap¬ 
py,  and  regular,  at  home.  No  robbery  is  to  be  dreaded, 
jjo  impofition  or  obftruction  from  the  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  no  protection  neceflary  but  the  lhade.  To  be  a 
Granger  is  a  fulficient  fecurity.  Provilions  are  furnilhed 
by  hofpitality  ;  and,  when  a  pealant  is  alkcd  for  water, 
be  runs  with  great  alacrity,  and  fetches  milk.  Col. 
Dow,  who  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas, 
avers,  from  experience,  the  truth  of  this  ;  and  adds,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  who  have  been  reprefented  as  barbarians, 
are  fubjeft  to  a  regular  government,  the  principles  ot 
which  are  founded  on  virtue.  The  capital  of  the  Weftern 
Mahrattas,  under  Scindia,  is  Ougein  ;  that  of  the  Eaftern 
Mahrattas,  under  Holkar,  is  Indore.  The  former  iiate 
k  by  far  the  moft  powerful  and  extenfive. 

M AHRAUZEDUR'GAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in 
Myfore  :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kutnagheri. 

MA'HRENBURG,  or  Ma'renberg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  nine  miles  north  of  Win- 
dilch  Gratz. 

MA'HRISH  NEU'STADT.  See  Uniczovv. 

MAHSAR'CH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  branch 
of  the  Nile  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Melaui. 

MA'HU,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  s  twen- 
ty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Nykioping. 

MAHUDGE'E,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  twelve 
miles  north  of  Fyzabad. 

.  MAHUDWA'H,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat : 
thirty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Puttan  Sumnauf. 

MAHUR',  a  circar  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar,  on  the 

aorth  fide  of  the  Godavery,  and  to  the  ealt  of  Ellichpour, 
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and  north  of  Tellingana.  The  chief  towns  are  Mahur 
and  Neermul. 

MAHUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  and  capital  of  the 
above  circar:  112  miles  fouth  of  Ellichpour,  and  146  eaft 
of  Aurungabad.  Lat.  19.  24.  N.  Ion.  78.  34.  E. 

MAHUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Gur- 
rah  :  ninety  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Allahabad,  and  fe- 
venry-nine  north-north-eaft  of  Gurrah.  Lat.  24.  18.  N. 
Ion.  81.  1.  E. 

MAHUR',  according  to  the  Hindoos,  is  the  third  of 
the  lix  Ipheres  placed  above  tile  earth.  Fakeers,  and  fuch 
as  by  dint  of  prayer  have  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  (anCtity,  go  there. 

MAHU'RIA.y;  in  botany.  See  Bonnetia. 

MAHUR'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Surgooja:  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Surgooja. 

MAH'WAH,  or  Ma'wee,  f.  in  botany;  an  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  tree,  fo  called  by  the  natives  of  Bahar  a.ld  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  but  of  which  the  Shanfcrit  name  is 
madhuca  or  madhudruma.  According  to  Lieut.  C.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  by  whom  a  very  particular  account  of  this  tree' is 
given  in  the  Afiatic  Ref’earches,  vol.  i.  it  is  of  the  clafs 
polyandria,  order  monogynia,  of  Linnaeus,  but  of  a  genus 
not  deferibed  by  him.  It  is  now  received  into  the  fyftem 
by  the  name  of  Baffia  latifolia,  but  was  not  included  by 
us  under  that  genus  ;  we  (hall  therefore  deferibe  it  here. 

•  The  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  com¬ 
mon  mango-tree,  withabufhy  head,  and  oval  leaves  a  lit¬ 
tle  pointed  ;  its  roots,  fpreading  horizontally,  are  funk  but 
little  in  the  earth  ;  the  trunk,  which  is  often  of  a  consider¬ 
able  thicknefs,  rifes  feldom  to  any  great  height  without 
giving  off  branches  ;  it  is,  however,  not  uncommon  to  fee 
it  (hoot  up  clear  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet;  the 
wood  itfelf  is  moderately  hard,  fine  grained,  and  of  a  red- 
difh  colour.  By  incifion  the  tree  affords  a  refinous  gum 
from  the  bark.  The  flowers  are  of  a  nature  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  “differing  elfentially  (fays  Mr.  Hamilton)  from 
thofe  of  any  other  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  as 
they  have  not,  in  any  refpeCt,  the  ufual  appearance  of  fuch, 
but  rather  refemble  berries-,  and  I,  like  many  others,  had 
long  conceived  them  to  be  the  fruit.”  The  tree  drops  its 
leaves  in  the  month  of  February,  and  early  in  March  thefe 
flowers  begin  to  come  out  in  clulters  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty,  from  the  extremity  of  every  fmall  branch  ;  and,  from 
this  period  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  as  the  flowers  come 
to  maturity  (for  they  never  open  or  expand),  they  con¬ 
tinue  falling  off,  with  their  antherae,  in  the  mornings,  a 
little  after  lunrife ;  when  they  are  gathered';  and  after¬ 
wards  dried  by  an  expofure  of  a  few  days  in  the  fun  ;  when 
thus  prepared,  they  very  much  refemble  a  dried  grape, 
both  in  tafte  and  flavour.  Immediately  after  the  flowers 
drop  off,  frefh  Ihoots  are  made  for  the  new  leaves,  which 
foon  make  their  appearance,  coming  prefently  to  their  full 
growth.  The  fruit  ( properly  fo  called)  is  of  two  forts  in 
fhape  ;  the  one  refembling  a  imatl  walnut,  the  other  lome- 
what  larger  and  pointed  ;  it  is  ripe  towards  the  middle  of 
May;  and  continues  dropping  from  the  tree  till  the  whole 
fall,  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  or  towards 
the  middle  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  or  pericarpium , 
which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  commonly  burlts  in  the  fall,  fo 
that  the  feeds  are  very  eafily  fqueezed  out  of  it;  the  feeds 
are  foinewhat  of  the  (hape,  but  longer  than  an  olive. 
Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a  thick  oil,  of  the  conlittence 
of  butter,  or  ghee,  which  is  obtained  by  expreflion. 

From  this  defeription  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  tha(r 
the  rnahwah-tree  and  its  productions  are  of  Angular  and 
general  ufe,  efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  barren  countries, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  are  not  fo  well 
calculated  for  producing  in  plenty  or  perfection  the  other 
neceffaries  of  life.  The  corolla,  or  flowers,  after  being 
dried  as  before  deferibed,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  raw  or 
dreffed  with  their  curries;  and,  when  even  (imply  boiled 
with  rice,  they  afford  a  ftrengthening  and  wholefome  nou~- 
rifhment.  They  are  indeed,  our  author  tells  us,  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lefs  laudable  purpofe  j  for,  being  fermented,  they 
-1.  yields 
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yield  by  diftillation  a  ftrong  fpirit,  which  the  people  here 
fell  fo  very  cheap,  that  for  one  pice  (about  a  halfpenny) 
may  be  purchafed  no  lefs  than  a  cutcha-feer  (above  a  pint 
Englifh),  with  which  any  man  may  get  completely  drunk. 
Thefe  flowers  make  an  article  of  trade ;  being  exported 
from  this  country  to  Patna  and  elfewhere  in  no  inconti- 
derable  quantities.  The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  refembles  ghee  fo  much,  that,  being 
cheaper,  the  natives  often  mix  it  with  that  commodity. 
They  ufe  it  the  fame  as  ghee  in  their  victuals,  and  in  the 
compofition  of  fome  forts  of  fweetmeats ;  and  burn  it  in 
their  lamps.  It  is  alfo  regarded  as  a  falutary  remedy,  ap¬ 
plied  exteriorly  to  wounds  and  all  cutaneous  eruptions. 
It  is  at  firfl  of  the  confidence  of  common  oil,  but  foon 
coagulates;  after  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquires  a 
bitterifh  taite  and  rancid  fmell,  which  renders  it  fomewhat 
lefs  agreeable  as  an  article  of  food  ;  but  this  is  an  incon¬ 
venience  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  clarified  and 
prepared  at  firfl,  might  be  perhaps  avoided.  This  oil  is 
alfo  exported  both  in  its  adulterated  and  original  date  to 
Patna  and  other  parts  of  the  low  country.  The  gum  has 
not  been  applied  to  any  ufe;  but  might  be  collected  in 
large  quantities  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  about 
the  time  the  flowers  come  out. 

The  wood,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  of  it,  can¬ 
not  be  expelled  to  be  often  had  in  beams  of  any  confi- 
derable  length,  fo  as  to  make  it  fo  very  ufeful,  in  building, 
as  it  would  otherwife  be,  from  its  not  being  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  the  white  ants.  Butin  many  other  refpeCts  it  is 
a  mod  ufeful  wood  ;  and,  as  it  is  tough,  and  of  a  flrong 
texture,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  employed  to  advantage  in 
fhip-building  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  properly  cultivated  in 
many  grounds  that  feem  well  adapted  for  it,  and  fit  for 
little  elfe,  it  might  thus  in  time  become  a  valuable  article 
in  that  branch  at  Calcutta  ;  whither  it  could  eafiiy  be 
tranfported  during  the  rainy  feafon,  from  almofl  any  part 
of  thefe  countries,  by  feveral  rivers  that  are  then  fufh- 
ciently  full  to  float  it  down.  The  tree  will  grow  in  the 
nod  barren  ground,  even  amongtt  ftones  and  gravel, 
where  there  is  the  lead  appearance  of  a  foil ;  and  it  feems 
to  dedroy  all  the  fmaller  trees  and  brufhwood  about  it. 
It  does  not  require  much  moidure,  Teeming  to  produce 
nearly  as  well  in  the  dried  as  in  mod  favourable  years  ; 
and  in  every  Situation  ;  and  is  therefore  admirably  fitted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  hilly  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  peculiarly  fubjeCl  to  long  and  fevere 
droughts  during  the  hot  months.  It  ought  to  be  fovvn 
about  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  (to  be 
afterwards  tranf'planted)  or  at  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
difiance,  in  the  ground  defigned  for  it.  It  is  faid  that, 
in  feven  years,  the  trees  will  give  flowers  and  fruit;  in 
ten,  they  will  yield  about  half  their  common  produce  ; 
and  that  in  twenty  years  they  come  to  their  full  growth ; 
after  which,  they  will  lad  nearly  a  hundred  years.  As 
this  tree  will  yield  nearly  its  ufual  quantity  of  flowers  and 
■fruit  in  feafons  when,  for  want  of  rain,  every  other  crop 
fails,  it  would  afford  the  inhabitants  a  fure  and  certain 
refource,  under  the  mod  dreadful,  and  what  has  hitherto 
been,  to  them,  the  mod  deftruCtive,  of  all  calamities,  fa¬ 
mine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rice,  and  other  forts  of 
grain,  which  form  the  chief  part  of  their  fudenance,  re¬ 
quire  a  confiderable  degree  of  inoidure  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  An  unufually-dry  feafon  deftroys  the  harveft 
in  thofe  articles,  and  reduces  the  ryots  in  general  to  the 
utmod  mifery ;  a  predicament  into  which  they  could 
hardly  fall,  even  in  the  fevered  dearth  of  grain,  whild 
they  had  plenty  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mahwah  to 
depend  upon.  For  thefe  reafons,  Lieut.  Hamilton  lirongly 
recommends  the  cultivation  of  this  tree  about  Chatra,  in 
the  diftriCl  of  Ramgur. 

MA'I,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Lariftan  ; 
forty  miles  wed  of  Lar. 

MAI'A,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter, 
^she  was  one  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  molt  luminous  of 
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the  feven  Alters;  (Tee  Pleiades.)— Alfo,  a  furname  cf 
Cybele. 

MAI'A,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  rifes  in  lat.  59.  50, 
Ion.  139.  10.  It  takes  a  fouth-weft  courfe  to  lat.  57.40. 
when,  uniting  with  the  Maimaken,  it  changes  its  courfe  to 
north-north-wed,and  runs  into  the  Aldan  in  lat.  60. 20.  N, 
Ion. 133. 40. E. 

MAIABAGADU'SE,  a  fort  of  North  America,  in  the 
diftriCl  of  Maine,  in  Penobfcot  Bay,  built  by  the  Britifli 
in  the  American  war. 

MAIAK',  an  oflrog  of  Ruflia,  on  the  coad  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean  :  340  miles  north-north- weft  Anadirlkoi. 
Lat.  71. 16.  N.  Ion.  169.  14.  E. 

MAIAKAR',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm:  fixteen  miles  north  of  Obvinlk. 

MAIAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  eighteen 
miles  fouth  of  Ifpahan. 

MAJA'NAH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Condantina,  lituated  at  the  entrance  of  an  extenfive  plain, 
to  which  it  gives  name  :  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weil  of 
Boujeiah,  and  eighty-four  wed-fouth-wed  of  Conftantina. 

MAIAN'THEMUM,  f.  [from  Mas®-,  the  month  of 
May,  and  a  flower.]  A  name  given  by  fome 

thors  to  the  lily  of  the  valley.  See  Convallaria. 

MAIAR',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiltan  :  twelve  mile£ 
north  of  Komlha. 

MAJA'RES,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  on  the  Maras  : 
feventeen  miles  ealt  of  Bidricz. 

MAID,  or  Ma'iden,/  [maegben,  Sax.  maegd,  Dut.j 
An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin. — She  employed  the  re- 
lidue  of  her  life  to  repairing  of  highways,  building  of 
bridges,  and  endowing  of  maidens.  Carew. 

Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  Ihe  lay, 

A  maid  Ihe  rofe  at  the  approaching  day, 

A  woman  fervant: 

Her  clofet  and  the  gods  lhare  all  her  time. 

Except  when,  only  by  fome  maids  attended. 

She  feeks  fome  lhady  folitary  grove. 

A  thoufand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom. 

To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room, 

A  fpecies  of  lkate-filh.  See  Raia. 

MA'IDCHILD,  f.  A  female  child. — If  fhe  bear  a  maid* 
child.  Lev.  xii.  5. 

M  AID-M A'RIAN,  f.  A  kind  of  dance,  fo  called  from 
a  buffoon  drefled  like  a  woman,  who  plays  tricks  to  the 
populace. — A  fet  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maid-marian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Others  make  Maid-Marian  really  a  woman;  which  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  following  paflage  : 

Yet  old  Queen  Madge, 

Though  things  do  not  fadge, 

Will  ferve  to  be  Queen  of  a  May-pole, 

Two  Princes  of  Wales 
For  Whitfuo  ales. 

And  her  grace  Maid-marian  Claypole.  Butler's  Remains* 

MA'ID-PALE,  adj.  Pale  like  a  fick  virgin  : 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid  pale  peace 
To  fcarlet  indignation.  SAake/peare. 

MAID-SER'VANT,  f.  A  female  fervant. — It  is  per¬ 
fectly  right  what  you  fay  of  the  indifference  in  common 
friends,  whether  we  are  fick  or  well  ;  the  very  maid-fervants 
in  a  family  have  the  fame  notion.  Swift. 

M  A  I'D  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra.  In  the 
year  1805,  the  French  were  defeated  here  by  the  Britifh, 
under  Gen.  Stuart:  nine  miles  weft-north- welt  of  Squiilace 

MA'IDEN.  See  Maid. 

MA'IDEN,  f.  An  edged  inftrument  ufed  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  and  formerly  in  Scotland,  for  the  beheading  of  cri¬ 
minals.  The  maiden  is  a  broad  piece  of  iron,  of  a  foot 
fquare,  /harp  on  the  lower  part,  and  heaviiy  loaded  above 
with  lead.  At  the  time  of  execution,  it  is  pulled  up  t© 
the  top  of  a  narrow  wooden  frame  ten  feet  high,  with  a 

groove 
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groove  on  each  fide  for  the  maiden  to  Aide  in.  The  pri¬ 
soner’s  neck  being  fattened  to  a  bar  underneath,  on  a  fign 
given,  the  maiden  is  let  loofe,  and  the  head  in  an  inftant 
Separated  from  the  body.  It  has  been  lately  much  ufed 
in  France  as  an  inftrumentof  decollation,  under  the  name 
of  Guillotine,  which  fee. 

MA'IDEN,  f.  The  name  of  a  machine  firft  ufed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Since  introduced  into  other  places,  for 
wafliing  of  linen  ;  confiding  of  a  tub  nineteen  inches  high, 
and  twenty-feven  in  diameter  at  the  top,  in  which  the 
linen  is  put,  with  hot  water  and  foap,  to  which  is  adapted 
a  cover,  fitting  it  very  clofely,  and  fattened  to  the  tub  by 
two  wedges ;  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cover 
pafles  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a  proper  height 
by  a  peg  above,  and  furnifhed  with  two  handles,  by  which 
it  is  turned  backward  and  forward  ;  to  the  lower  end  of 
this  upright  piece  is  fattened  a  round  piece  of  wood,  in 
w  hich  are  fixed  feveral  pieces,  like  cogs  of  a  wheel.  The 
operation  of  this  machine  is  to  make  the  linen  pafs  and 
Tepafs  quick  through  the  water;  and  it  is  afferted  that  it 
•will  firjl  three  dozen  Shirts  within  the  hour.  In  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  for  1752,  p.  32,  there  is  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  machine ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  long  in 
life  in  Yorkshire,  to  have  come  by  degrees  into  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Lancashire,  and  to  be  then  claimed  by  three  new 
inventors  in  London.  From  a  view  of  the  figure  ther^ 
given,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  being  a  machine  profitable 
to  the  laundrefs  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  and  equally 
profitable  to  the  fempftrefs  for  quickly  wearing  out  the 
linen. 

MA'IDEN,  adj.  Confiding  of  virgins  : 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov’d 

O’er  Msenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 

More  favour’d  once.  Addifon's  Ovid. 

Frelh  ;  new  ;  unufed  ;  unpolluted. — A  maiden  tree  is  one 
which  has  never  been  polled  or  lopped.  Monthly  Mag. 

When  I  am  dead,  then  Strew  me  o’er 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 

I  was  a  chatte  wife  even  to  my  grave.  Skakefpeare. 

MA'IDEN  ASSI'SE,  a  phrafe  ufed  in  the  country  for 
an  aflife  whereat  no  capital  conviction  takes  place.  In 
Such  a  cafe,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  prefents  the  judges 
with  white  gloves. 

MA'IDEN-CROSS,  a  village  in  Hertfordshire,  near 
Hitchin. 

MA'IDEN-PLUM'.  See  Chrysobalanus  and  Co- 

MOCLADI  A. 

MA'IDEN  I'SLANDS,  a  clutter  of  fmall  islands  in 
Five-ISland  Harbour,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Antigua. 

MA'IDEN  LAN'D,  a  name  given  by  fir  Richard  Haw¬ 
kins,  in  1594.,  to  land  which  he  difcovered  in  Steering  to¬ 
wards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  honour  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  which,  as  he  fays,  lies  “  fome  ijiree-fcore  leagues 
from  the  neareft  part  of  South  America.”  This  land  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  two  large  islands  by  captain  John 
Strong,  of  the  Farewell,  from  London,  who,  in  1689, 
palled  through  the  Strait  which  divides  the  eaftern  from 
the  weftern  of  thofe  islands.  To  this  Strait  he  gave  the 
name  of  Falkland’s  Sound,  in  honour  of  his  patron,  lord 
Falkland  ;  and  the  name  has  been  fince  extended,  through 
inadvertency,  to  the  two  islands  that  are  feparated  by  it. 
See  Falkland’s  Islands. 

MA'IDEN  PAP'S,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh  :  eight  miles  from  Hawick. 

MA'IDEN  REN'TS,  in  our  old  writers,  a  noble  paid 
by  the  tenants  of  fome  manors  on  their  marriage.  This 
was  faid  to  be  given  to  the  lord,  for  his  omitting  the  cuf- 
tom  of  marcheta,  whereby  he  was  to  have  the  firli  night’s 
lodging  with  his  tenant’s  wife;  but  it  feems  more  proba¬ 
ble  to  have  been  a  fine  for  a  licenfe  to  marry  a  daughter. 

MA'lDEN  ROC'KS,  a  chain  of  rocks  in  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea,  near  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Java. 
Lat.  7.38.S.  Ion.  1 14..  36.  E. 
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MA'IDENHAIR,  f  in  botany.  See  Adiantum.— 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  France  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  on  rocks,  and  old 
ruins,  from  whence  it  is  brought  for  medicinal  ufe.  Johnfon. 
— June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grafs-green  ;  upon  his 
head  a  garland  of  bents,  king’s  cup,  and  maidenhair . 
Peach  am. 

MA'IDENHAIR  (Black  and  White.)  See  Aspleniu.U. 

MA'IDENHAIR  (Golden.)  See  Polytrichum. 
MA'IDENHAJR  (Tunbridge.)  See  Trichomanes 

MA'IDEN  HAIR-TREE.  See  Gingko. 

MA'IDENHEAD,  or  Ma'idenhood,  f.  [from  maiden. ] 
Virginity;  virginal  purity;  freedom  from  contamination. 
-—Example,  that  fo  terrible  ihows  in  the  wreck  of  maiden¬ 
hood,  cannot  for  all  that  diffuade  fuccefiion,  but  that  they 
.are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  Shakefpcarc. 
And,  for  the  modeft  lore  of  maidenhood 

Bids  me  not  fojourn  with  thefe  armed  men. 

Oh,  whither  fliall  I  fly;  what  facred  wood 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant  ?  or  what  den  ?  Fairfax , 
She  hated  chambers,  clofets,  fecret  mewes, 

And  in  broad  fields  preferv’d  her  maidenhead.  Fairfax. 

Newnefs  ;  freflinefs;  uncontaminated  ftate.  This  is  now 
become  a  low  word. — Some,  who  attended  with  much  ex¬ 
pectation,  at  their  firft  appearing  have  ftained  the  maiden¬ 
head  of  their  credit  with  fome  negligent  performance. 
IVotton. 

The  devil  and  mifchance  look  big 

Upon  tiie  maidenhead  of  our  affairs.  Shakefpeare. 

MA'IDENHEAD,  anciently  called  South  Ealington,  a 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Cookham,  Berkllnre,  is 
fituated  twenty-fix  miles  from  London,  five  from  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  twelve  from  Staines,  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  parifiies  of  Bray  and  Cookham.  It  confilts  princi¬ 
pally  of  one  long  paved  ffreet;  and  derives  its  chief  im¬ 
portance  from  the  bridge,  by  means  of  which  the  great 
weftern  road  was  carried  through  the  town.  Previouily 
the  road  patted  through  Burnham  ;  and  travellers  ufually 
crofted  the  river  at  a  ferry  called  Babham’s  End,  about 
two  miles  north  of  Maidenhead.  The  original  bridge, 
which  was  of  wood,  Camden  fays,  was  eredted  about  the 
year  1400  ;  but  there  is  fufficient  evidence  of  its  being  of 
greater  antiquity,  and  that,  in  1297,  it  had  been  built 
long  enough  to  need  repair;  for  which  purpofe,  a  toll  for 
three  years  was  then  granted.  The  prefent  bridge,  which 
is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit,  was  conltrufted  from  the 
defigns  of  fir  Robert  Taylor;  and  its  foundation  was  laid 
in  1772.  It  confifts  of  leven  large  femicircular  arches  of 
ftone,  and  three  fmaller,  at  each  end,  of  brick.  The  ex- 
penfe  of  building  it  was  19,000!.  independent  of  fome 
contiguous  lands,  which  were  purchafed  to  render  the 
work  complete.  The  approach  to  this  ftrudlure  is  grand 
and  fpacious,  the  ends  being  formed  with  curves  out¬ 
wards  :  along  the  fides  is  a  broad  pavement,  fenced  with 
a  balultrade.  The  bridge  is  maintained  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  for  which  they  are  allowed  the  tolls  both  over  and 
under  it.  The  barge-pier  divides  Berks  from  Bucks. 

Maidenhead  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  26th 
year  of  Edward  III.  under  the  name  of  the  Guild  or  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  Brethren  and  Sifters  of  Maydeneth  or  Mai- 
denhithe.  After  the  Reformation,  a  frelh  incorporation 
was  granted,  in  the  name  of  the  Warden  and  Burgefies 
of  Maidenhead.  King  James  II.  granted  another  charter, 
with  the  ftyle  of  Mayor,  Bridge-mafters,  and  Burgefies, 
who  are  empowered  to  choofe  a  high-fteward  ;  but  they 
fend  no  members  to  parliament.  Two  of  the  burgefies, 
who  are  eleven  in  number,  are  annually  elefted  brid°-e- 
mafters.  The  high-fteward,  the  recorder,  the  mayor,  and 
his  immediate  predeceifor,  are  jultices  of  the  peace.  The 
mayor  is  clerk  of  the  market,  coroner,  and  judge  of  a 
court,  which  is  held  once  in  three  weeks.  The  marker, 
which  was  granted  in  1452,  is  ftill  kept  on  Wedaefdays, 
and  is  a  confiderable  mart  for  corn.  Here  are  three  an- 
Q  irual 
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mnl  fairs;  Whit  Wednefday,  Michaelmas-day,  and  St. 
Andrew’s  day.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  conftft 
chiefly  of  the  tolls  of  the  market  and  bridge.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber;  and 
the  inhabitants  derive  additional  afliflance  from  the  con¬ 
tinual  paflage  of  travellers,  for  whofe  accommodation  fe- 
veral  inns  have  been  opened.  In  that  part  of  the  town 
which  lies  within  the  parifh  of  Cookham,  is  a  chapel,  ex¬ 
empt  from  epifcopal  jurifdidtion  ;  the  minifter  is  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  bridge-mafters.  In  this  divifion  of  the 
town  is  alfo  an  alms-lioufe  for  eight  poor  men  and  their 
wives,  founded  and  endowed  in  1659,  by  James  Smith,  efq. 
citizen  of  London  :  they  are  allowed  four  (hillings  a-week, 
and  one  pound  ten  (hillings  a-year  for  coals  ;  alfo  a  coat 
and  gown  once  in  two  years.  As  this  is  the  great  tho¬ 
roughfare  to  Bath,  Briltol,  and  other  fouth-weft  parts  of 
England,  the  adjacent  wood  or  thicket  has  been  noted  for 
many  robberies.  Here  is  a  gaol  both  for  debtors  and 
felons. 

Harehatch  is  fix  miles  from  Maidenhead  on  the  Bath 
road,  and  thirty-two  from  London. — White  Waltham  is 
three  miles  from  Maidenhead,  where  have  been  dug  up 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  which,  from  the  fize  and 
nature  of  the  (tones,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Roman. 

MA'IDENHEAD,  a  frnall  neat  village  of  America,  in 
Hunterton  county,  New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Princeton  and  Trenton;  fix  miles  from  each. 

MA'IDENLY,  adj.  Like  a  maid  ;  gentle,  modeft,  ti¬ 
morous,  decent. — You  virtuous  afs,  and  baftiful  fool; 
muft  you  be  blufliing  ?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are 
you  become  ?  Shakefpeare. 

’Tis  not  maidenly ; 

Our  fex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it.  Shakefpeare. 

MA'IDFORD,  a  village  in  Northamptonfliire,  north- 
weft  of  Towcefter. 

MA'IDHAT,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak : 
fifty-five  miles  fouth-fouth  weft  of  Dainur. 

MA'IDHOOD,  f.  Virginity.' — By  maidhood,  honour, 
every  thing,  I  love  thee.  Sha/tefpeare's  Twe/ftk  Night. 

MA'IDHURST,  a  village  in  Suflex,  north-weft  of 
Arundel. 

MAIDSMOR'TON,  a  village  north-weft  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.— A  village  in  Northamptonfliire,  near  Market  Har- 
borough. 

MA'IDSTONE,  a  borough  and  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  that  name,  and  county  of  Kent.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Medway,  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name.  The  origin  of 
this  place  is  wholly  uncertain.  Camden,  and  fome  others, 
have  conlidered  it  as  the  Vagniaca  of  Antoninus,  though 
upon  very  infufficient  evidence.  A  few  writers  have  alfo 
conjectured  it  to  be  the  Caer  Meguiad,  or  Me  gw  ad,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Nennius’s  Catalogue  of  Britifli  Cities;  but  this 
opinion  is  equally  doubtful  with  the  former.  The  Saxons 
named  it  Medwegefun ;  and  it  occurs  in  Domefday-book, 
by  the  appellation  Meddejlane ;  of  which  terms  its  prefent 
name  is  an  eafy  and  obvious  corruption. 

This  town  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  county  of  Kent.  In  ancient  times  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  portreve  and  twelve  brethren.  Edward  VI. 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  formed  it  into  a  chartered 
corporation,  by  the  ftyle  of  the  “  mayor,  jurats,  and  com¬ 
monalty;”  and  about  the  fame  time  members  were  firft 
returned  from  hence  to  ferve  in  parliament.  Tiiefe  privi¬ 
leges  were  not  long  afterwards  forfeited  by  the  rebellion, 
firft  begun  in  this  town  by  fir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  other 
principal  gentlemen  of  it,  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary. 

In  this  (fate  of  disfranchifement  the  town  remained  till 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  letters-patent,  December  4,  in 
her  fecond  year,  again  incorporated  it  with  the  like  ftyle 
as  before,  and  fome  other  additional  privileges,,  among 
v.  hicli  was  a  confirmation  of  their  ancient  prefcriptive 
l  ight  of  fending  two  burgefles  to  parliament,  the  granting 
to  the  mayor  the  authority  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and 
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the  exempting  of  the  townfmen  from  foreign  feffion-s- 
Some  years  after,  doubts  arifing  concerning  the  vali¬ 
dity  and  meaning  of  the  different  parts  of  the  laft-men.- 
tioned  letters-patent,  a  third  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  by  James  I.  by  letters-patent  dated  December  31, 
in  his  fecond  year,  anno  1604,  by  the  name  and  ftyle  of 
“  tile  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  of  the  king’s  town 
and  parifii  of  Maidftone,”  wherein  all  the  privileges  of 
the  former  were  confirmed,  and  new  ones  granted  'by  it. 
After  which  a  fourth  charter  was  likewife  granted  by  the 
fame  king,  in  his  feventeenth  year,  anno  1619.  Charles  IL 
by  letters-patent  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  anno  1682,  in¬ 
corporated. this  town  anew,  by  the  like  liyle  and  title  as 
the  former;  which  charter  was  made  ufeof  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  place  till  the  revolution  in  1688,  after  which 
it  was  entirely  laid  alide.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  this 
corporation  being  dilfolved  by  judgment  of  oulter  againft 
its  principal  members,  upon  informations  of  quo  warranto, 
a  new  charter  was  granted  by  that  king,  by  letters-patent 
dated  at  Weltminfter,  June  17,  in  his  twenty-firft  year, 
anno  1748  ;  in  which  it  is  recited,  that,  divers  difputes 
having  arifen  of  late  within  this  town  and  corporation, 
and  informations  in  nature  of  quo  warranto  having  been 
profecuted  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  judgment  ot  oufter 
obtained  againft  all  the  aiding  jurats,  io  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  then  diffolved,  and  the  town  incapable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  liberties  and  franchifes;  therefore  the  king,  for 
divers  caufes  therein  mentioned,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
freemen,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants,  of  the  king’s 
town  and  parifii  of  Maidftone,  granted  that  the  town  and 
parifh  fliould  be  a  free  town  and  parifii  of  itfelf;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lame  (hould  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  “the  mayor,  jurats,  and  com¬ 
monalty,  of  the  king’s  town  and  parifii  of  Maidftone,  in 
the  county  of  Kent and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual 
fucceftion,  and  to  acquire  and  hold  lands,  See.  and  to  alien 
the  fame,  and  by  the  aforementioned  name  to  plead  and 
be  impleaded;  and  that  they  and  their  fuccefl’ors  might 
have  a  common  leal,  and  might  break,  change,  and  new 
make,  the  fame  at  their  liking;  and  that  the  faid  town 
and  parifh,  and  the  liberties  and  precinds  thereof,  fliould 
extend  according  to  the  former  ancient  boundaries  there¬ 
of;  and  that  there  fliould  be  thirteen  inhabitants  of  the 
faid  town  and  parifii  who  fliould  be  chofen  jurats  of  the 
fame,  one  of  whom  fliould  be  chofen  mayor  of  the  king’s 
town  and  parifh  of  Maidftone,  which  jurats,  not  being  in 
the. office  of  mayor,  fliould  be  afliftants  to  him  in  every 
thing;  and  that  there  fliould  be  forty  of  the  remaining 
principal  inhabitants  chofen  common  councilmen  of  the 
fame,  all  of  whom,  viz.  mayor,  jurats,  and  common  coun¬ 
cilmen,  fliould  have  power,  upon  public  fummons,  to 
make  bye-laws;  and  that  the  jurats  fliould  be  elected 
by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common  councilmen,  duly 
aflembled,  and  the  common  councilmen  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  fine  at  the  diferetion  of  the  faid  mayor. 
Sec.  for  the  refufal  of  thofe  offices,  any  of  whom  fhould 
be  removed  by  the  mayor,  Sec.  duly  aflembled,  for  any 
fufficient  crime  or  notorious  offence;  and  that  the  ju¬ 
rats  fliould  aflemble  on  the  2d  day  of  November  yearly, 
within  the  faid  town,  and  then  nominate  two  men,  then 
being  jurats,  for  the  reft  of  the  jurats  and  commonalty 
then  prefent  to  eledt  one  out  of  the  two  to  be  mayor; 
and  that  thelperfon  fo  chofen  (hould  take  an  oath  before 
the  then  laft  mayor,  or  in  his  abfence  the  two  fenior  jurats 
then  prefent,  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office;  and,  in- 
cafe  of  his  death,  that  a  fucceffor  fhould  be  chofen  in  like 
manner;  and  that  the  mayor,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  or  ab¬ 
fence,  fliould  appoint  one  of  the  jurats  a  deputy-mayor 
for  the  time  aforefaid  ;  and  that  the  mayor  and  jurats 
fhould  eleft  a  recorder,  to  hold  his  office  during  their  plea- 
fure;  and  that  he  fliould  have  power  to  make  a  deputy- 
recorder  during  his  pleafure ;  and  that  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  common  council,  fliould  appoint  one  or  two  ferjeants 
at  mace,  who  fliould  bear  one  or  two  gilt  or  filver  maces, 
engraved  with  the  king’s  arms,  every-where  within  the 
3  .  faid 
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faid  town  and  parifh,  before  the  mayor.  And  whereas 
queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  letters-patent,  December  4,  in 
her  fecond  year,  granted  to  the  faid  mayor.  See.  one  mar¬ 
ket  within  the  faid  town  on  a  Thurfday,  weekly,  with  all 
tolls,  cuftoms,  and  other  profits ;  and  alfo  four  fairs  in  the 
faid  town,  viz.  one  from  noon  on  April  30th  to  noon  on 
May  ad;  another  at  noon  on  the  eve  of  the  fealt  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  to  noon  on  the  morrow  af¬ 
ter  the  faid  fealt ;  another  at  noon  on  the  eve  of  the  feaft: 
of  St.  Faith  until  the  noon  on  the  morrow  of  the  faid  feaft; 
and  the  other  on  the  noon  of  the  feaft  of  Purification  un¬ 
til  the  noon  of  the  morrow  of  the  faid  feaft  ;  with  all  tolls, 
tributes,  profits,  &c.  and  a  pie-powder  court  to  be  held 
in  the  fame  fairs  and  markets; — and  whereas  king  James, 
by  his  letters-patent,  December  31,  in  his  fecond  year,  re¬ 
granted  and  confirmed  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  other 
liberties  and  privileges  granted  as  aforefaid  ;  and  by  other 
letters-patent,  July  28,  in  his  feventeenth  year,  did  ratify 
and  confirm  the  laid  markets,  fairs,  courts  of  pie-powder, 
tributes,  cuftoms,  tolls,  See.  and  further  granted,  that  it 
fhould  be  lawful  for  the  faid  mayor  to  extend  the  market 
beyond  the  place  called  the  market-place,  or  to  hold  it  in 
any  other  place  within  the  faid  town  :  therefore  the  king, 
being  willing  to  Ihow  further  grace  and  favour  to  the 
mayor,  &c.  ratified  and  confirmed  the  faid  markets,  fairs, 
courts,  Sec.  and  granted  them  to  the  mayor,  Sec.  and  their 
fucceffors,  de  novo  ;  and  that  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  com¬ 
monalty,  fhould  nominate,  elect,  and  admit,  any  perfon 
or  perfons,  being  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  parifh,  free¬ 
men  of  the  fame ;  and  that  the  recorder,  deputy-recorder, 
jurats,  common  councilmen,  and  freemen,  fhould  feverally 
make  oath  before  the  mayor  and  jurats  for  the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  office,  as  had  been  accultomed  ; — and 
whereas  queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  letters-patent,  did  grant 
to  the  mayor  and  jurats  and  commonalty,  full  power  to 
hold  a  court  before  the  mayor  in  the  faid  town,  from  four¬ 
teen  days  to  fourteen  days,  on  a  Tuefday,  for  pleas,  as 
well  of  affife  of  novel  dijfeifn,  as  other  pleas,  actions,  fuits, 
Sec.  concerning  lands,  Sec.  in  the  faid  town  and  parifh, 
al'though  they  fhould  or  fhould  not  exceed  the  fum  of 
forty  (hillings  ;  and  did  grant  that  the  faid  town  and  parilh, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  tame,  fhould  extend  themfelves  by 
the  water  of  Medway  from  Eaft  Farleigh-bridge  unto 
Hawkwood,  as  in  the  faid  letters-patent  more  fully  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  whereas  the  water  of  Medway  between  the 
faid  bridge  and  Hawkwood  flowed  by  and  through  the 
faid  town  and  parifh  of  MakMtone,  and  by  and  through 
the  feveral  towns  of  Eaft  Farleigh,  Harming,  Loze,  Boxley, 
Allington,  and  by  certain  ftreets  called  Milhale  and  New- 
hythe  in  the  parifh  of  Eaft  Mailing,  in  the  county  of  Kent : 
and  the  town  and  parifh  of  Maidftone,  extending  itfelf 
promifcuoufly  in,  by,  and  through,  the  town  of  Loze  and 
Linton,  and  beyond  ;  and  alfo  by  the  faid  towns  of  Eaft 
Farleigh,  Banning,  and  Boxley,  and  by  the  town  ot  Otham, 
according  to  certain  information  given  :  the  king,  intend¬ 
ing  to  put  into  certainty,  and  to  limit  into  what  parifh, 
towns,  hamlets,  &c.  and  how  far  the  liberties  and  jurif- 
diffions  of  the  mayor.  Sec.  of  the  faid  town  and  pariffi 
fhould  reach  and  extend,  as  to  the  hearing  and  determin¬ 
ing  pleas  in  the  faid  court,  granted  and  declared,  that  the 
liberties  of  the  fame,  and  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  mayor. 
Sec.  fhould  extend  only  as  to  the  cognizance  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  aftions  and  replevins,  and  to  no  other  intent 
and- purpofe,  into,  by,  and  through,  the  faid  towns  and 
parifhes  of  Eaft  Banning,  Loze,  Boxley,  Allington,  Mil- 
hale,  Newhythe,  Linton,  and  Otham;  and  that,  for  the 
better  executing  the  faid  actions,  they  might  make  and 
execute  all  attachments  and  legal  procefles  into  and 
through  all  the  faid  parifhes,  ftreets,  Sec. — and  whereas 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
town  and  parifh  fhould  be  exempted  from  ferving  on  ju¬ 
ries  and  inquifitions,  except  in  the  town  of  Maidftone; 
the  king  therefore  granted  and  confirmed,  that  the  faid 
inhabitants  fhould  not  be  impannelled  on  any  juries  or 
inquifitions  whatfoever,  without  the. laid  town  and. parifh 
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and  that  the  mayor  and  recorder,  and  three  fenior  jurats, 
during  their  offices,  fhould  be  juftices  of  the  peace  within 
the  faid  town  and  pariffi;  and  that  no  juftice  of  the  county 
fhould  in  any  wife  intermeddle  within  the  faid  town  and 
parifh  ;  which  mayor,  recorder,  and  three  jurats,  aforefaid, 
fhould  take  an  oath  before  the  reft  of  the  jurats  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  office;  and  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  three  jurats,  as  aforefaid,  or  any  three  of  them,  of 
whom  the  mayor  and  recorder  to  be  two,  fhould  hear  and 
determine  all  trefpaftes  and  mifdemeanors  within  the  town 
and  parifh,  as  the  juftices  of  the  county  were  ufed  to  do,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them  can  or  may  do,  as  well  in  and  out 
of  their  feffions,  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  fo  that  they  ne- 
verthelefs  in  no  wife  pretended  to  the  determining  of  any 
treafon  or  felony,  or  any  other  offence  touching  the  lqfs 
of  life  or  member,  without  the  king’s  fpecial  mandate  in 
that  behalf;  and  that  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common¬ 
alty,  fhould  receive  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  hide  of  jurors 
for  non-appearance,  and  the  like  for  trefpaftes,  Sec.  before 
the  faid  juftices  within  the  faid  town  and  parifh;  and 
that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being  fhould  be  coroner  within 
the  faid  town  and  parifn,  and  fhould  make  oath  before 
the  laft  mayor,  or,  on  his  death,  &c.  before  two  or  more, 
of  the  jurats,  of  the  due  execution  of  his  office;  and  that 
no  coroner  for  the  county  enter  within  the  faid  tow  n  and 
and  pariffi,  Sec.  and  he  granted  to  the  faid  mayor,  Sec. 
all  waifs,  eftreats,  fines,  forfeitures,  goods  and  chattels 
of  felons  and  fugitives,  Sec.  before  granted  by  the  faid 
letters-patent  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  faid  mayor 
all  return  of  writs,  Sec.  within  the  faid  town  and  parifh  ; 
fo  that  the  flieriff,  coroner,  or  efeheator,  or  other  the  king’s 
minifters,  in  no  wife  intermeddle  within  the  laid  town 
and  parifh  ;  and  that  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty* 
fhouid  have  and  enjoy  to  their  own  proper  ufe  all  wharf¬ 
age,  anchorage,  and  groundage,  of  fliips  and  veffels  coming: 
to  the  faid  towm  and  parifh,  and  reafonabie  fees  and  wages 
for  lading  and  unlading  of  merchandifes,  goods,  and 
chattels,  in  the  faid  fliips  and  veffels  there  to  be  laded, 
and  unladed  into  or  out  of  the  fame  ;  and  that  they  fhould 
have  through  the  water  as  aforefaid,  from  Eaft  Farleigh- 
bridge  to  Hawkwood,  the  privilege  of  keeping  and  pre- 
ferving  fwans  and  cygnets,  and  a  fwan-mark,  and  the  fame 
to  alter  at  their  plealure  ;  and  alfo  all  fwans  and  cygnets 
through  the  faid  waters,  within  the  bounds  and  limits- 
aforefaid,  and  the  banks  and  ground  of  the  fame,  building, 
nefts,  breeding  or  frequenting,  and  not  legally  marked 
with  the  fwan-mark  aforefaid,  and  full  power  to  purfuev 
retake,  or  bring  back,  the  fwans  and  cygnets  aforefaid,, 
fwimtning  or  wandering  by  water  and  land  out  of  the  li¬ 
mits  aforefaid,  without  hindrance  of  the  king,  his  officers, 
or  minifters,  or  other  perfons  whatfoever  ; — and  that  the 
faid  mayor,  &c.  for  the  better  fupport  of  the  charges  of 
the  town  and  pariffi  aforefaid,  or  for  other  reafonabie. 
caufes,  or  for  the  public  good  and  benefit  of  the  faid  town, 
and  parifh,  and  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  fhould  from, 
time  to  time  make  and  affefs  reafonabie  taxes  and  aflefT- 
ments  upon  themfelves  and  every  inhabitant  there,  and 
levy  the  fame  by  di  ft  refs,  or  any  other  legal  manner,  as- 
they  have  hitherto  been  ufed  and  accultomed  5  and  he- 
likewife  confirmed  to  them  all  lands,  goods,  liberties,  and 
franchifes,  as  they  had  ever  heretofore  held,  ufed,  and 
enjoyed,  the  fame,  with  a  non  objlanie  to  all  omiffions,  or 
other  matter  whatfoever;  and  that  they  fhould  have  the 
fame  fealed  with  the  great  feal,  without  fee  or  reward,  &c. 

By  the  above  charter  the  corporation  att  at  this  time;' 
their  exclufive  jurifdiftion  as  f'uch  extending  over  the 
town  and  parifh  of  Maidftone,  and  on  the  river  Medway 
from  Eaft  Farleigh-bridge  to  a  piece  of  land  called  Hawk¬ 
wood  in  Burham,  in  all  matters  whatfoever  as  within  the 
fame ;  and,  for  the  cognizance  and  determination  of  actions- 
and  replevins,  to  the  further  extent  of  the  towns  and  pa- 
rillies  of  Eaft  Farleigh,  Banning,  Loze,  Boxley,  Alling¬ 
ton,  Linton,  and  Otham,  and  the  hamlets  of  Mithale  iit 
Aylesford,  and  Newhythe  in  the  parifh  of  Eaft  Mailing*. 
The  manor,  which  extends  over  the  whole  hundred  ot 
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M*idftone,  belongs  to  lord  Romney.  The  right  of  election 
is  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms  or  charity.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  is  fix  hundred.  Returning  officer,  the  mayor. 

Maidftone  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  fomevvhat  more  than  three  quarters  in  breadth, 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  principal  portion  of  its  build¬ 
ings  (lands  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river,  by  which  it 
is  watered,  rifing  gradually  from  its  brink.  It  comprifes 
chiefly  four  principal  ftreets,  which  interfeft  each  other,  with 
fotne  lefs  ones  branching  oft'  from  them  at  right  angles. 
The  high  ftreef,  in  particular,  is  very  fpacious,  and  mollly 
well  built.  Every  part  of  the  town  has  been  confiderably 
improved  within  thefe  few  years.  In  1791,  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  was  obtained  for  the  purpofe  of  having  it  newly 
paved  and  lighted,  and  its  different  market-places  repair¬ 
ed  ;  which  aft  has  been  carried  into  execution  with  great 
efficacy  and  judgment.  The  church,  one  of  the  largeft 
parochial  edifices  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  very  handfome  em¬ 
battled  building,  confiding  of  a  nave,  aides,  and  chan¬ 
cel.  It  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower,  which 
formerly  fupported  a  fpire,  but  the  latter  was  deftroyed 
by  lightning  in  November  1730.  The  windows  are  large, 
and  ornamented  with  rich  tracery,  particularly  that  facing 
the  eaft.  By  whom  this  church  was  firft  conltrufted,  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  well  afcertained  to  have  been  rebuilt 
by  archbiffiop  Courtney  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  licenfe  to  render  it  collegiate,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  warden,  chaplains,  and  other  members,  of 
the  new  college,  then  building  clofe  to  the  fouthern  fide 
of  the  cemetery.  This  prelate  was  buried  in  the  centre  of 
the  chancel,  in  a  grave  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  whence 
liis  bones  were  difcovered  in  1794;  but  his  monument 
has  been  long  fince  deftroyed.  On  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel  (lands  a  very  ancient  defaced  tomb,  raifed  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  one  of  the  Woodvilles,  anceltors  to  king  Edward 
IVth’s  queen  ;  and  in  the  vaults  within  the  cominunion- 
\  rails  feveral  of  the  ennobled  families  of  Aftley  and  Mar- 
fhatn  lie  buried. 

v  At  the  corner  of  Eaft-lane  is  the  priory,  or  friary,  fo 
called  from  having  been  anciently  the  houfe  of  a  convent 
of  Francifcans,  or  Grey  Friars,  founded  here  by  Edward 
III.  but  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Walfingham 
in  Norfolk.  Faith’s  chapel,  in  the  northern  diltrift  of  the 
town,  appears  to  have  been  long  ufed  as  a  place  of  wor- 
Ihip  ;  but  its  hiltory  is  very  little  known.  The  free  gram- 
mar-fchool  is  a  foundation  of  confiderable  repute,  fome 
of  the  firft  literary  charafters  in  this  country  having  been 
educated  here.  The  fchool-room,  and  part  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings,  originally  formed  the  chapel  and  lodgings 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  which  was  founded  of 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  profeffing  the  rule  of  St.  Benedift, 
Befides  the  free-fchool,  there  are  two  charity-lchools,  tfta- 
blifhed  through  the  intereftof  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jofiah  Wood¬ 
ward  ;  two  ranges  of  alms-houfes,  and  a  poor-houfe,  erefted 
in  1720.  The  (hire-hall,  a  good  modern  edifice,  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  public  bufinefs.  The  affifes  for  the  county  are 
held  here,  as  are  alfo  the  quarterly  feffions,  and  other 
county-courts.  Adjoining  to  this  place  is  a  prifon,  called 
the  Brambles ,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  archbiffiops 
of  Canterbury,  but  now  to  the  corporation.  The  gaol, 
in  Eaft-lane,  erefted  in  1741,  has  fince  been  much  enlarged 
and  improved.  At  the  upper  end  of  High-ftreet  is  a  con¬ 
duit,  which  forms  the  chief  refervoirfor  fupplying  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  water.  Another  building,  of  the  fame 
kind,  alfo  (food  in  the  middle  of  this  ftreet  previous  to 
the  year  1793,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  A  new  ofta- 
gon  (trufture,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  contains  a 
third  refervoir.  The  water  which  Supplies  thefe  refervoirs 
is  brought  by  pipes  laid  under  the  Medway,  from  an  in- 
cloled  (pring,  called  Rocky-hill,  in  the  Weft  Borough. 
The  theatre,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  High-ftreet,  is  a 
neat  (mail  building.  In  Earl-ftreet  is  Earl’s  Place,  a  cu¬ 
rious  ancient  (tone  manlion,  having  a  large  oriel  window, 
filled  with  painted  glafs ;  and  at  a  fliort  diftance  beyond 
\Yeek-ltreet  are  very  extenfive  barracks,  both  for  infantry 


and  cavalry,  the  ereftion  of  which  has  greatly  increafed 
the  population  of  the  towm. 

Maid  (lone  has  been  long  celebrated  as  the  firft  hop- 
market  in  the  kingdom.  Some  manufaftures,  however, 
are  likewife  carried  on  here.  The  linen-trade,  firll  efta- 
blifhed  by  a  few  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  dill  continues  to  flourilh.  There 
are  befides  many  paper-mills  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood,  an  extenfive  diftillery  of  Engliffi  fpirits,  or  Maidfione 
Geneva,  and  fome  very  confiderable  beer  and  porter  brew¬ 
eries.  The  circumllance  of  the  tide  rendering  the  Med¬ 
way  navigable  for  veffels  of  fifty  or  fixty  tons,  contributes 
much  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  trade  of  this  town, 
in  all  its  departments.  Here  is  a  fine  ftone  bridge;  and 
a  little  river  falls  in  here  from  Lenham.  The  culfody  of 
weights  and  meafures,  renewed  by  the  ftandard  of  Henry 
VII.  was  committed  to  this  town  by  parliament,  as  beinc 
in  the  centre  of  Kent;  for  which  reafon  the  knights  of 
the  (hire  are  always  elefted,  and  the  courts  of  jultice  al¬ 
ways  held,  here,  and  generally  thealfifts.  This  town  is  a 
peculiar  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  the  pro¬ 
per  incumbent,  and  puts  in  a  curate  to  officiate  for  him. 
The  archbiffiop  had  a  palace  here,  now  demolifhed.  Here 
are  four  charity-lchools,  in  which  are  above  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  vifited  once  a-week,  and  cate- 
cbifed,  by  the  minifter. 

This  is  fuch  a  plentiful  country,  and  the  lands  .here¬ 
abouts  are  fo  rich,  that  London  is  (upplied  with  more 
commodities  from  hence  than  from  any  market-town  in 
England,  particularly  with  the  large  bullocks  that  come 
from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  which  begins  but  fix  miles  off; 
with  timber,  wheat,  and  great  quantities  of  hops,  apples, 
and  cherries  ;  with  a  fort  of  paving-ftone,  eight  or  tea 
inches  fquare,  that  is  exceeding  durable;  and  with  the 
fine  white  fand  for  glafs-houfes  and  ftationers.  The  mar¬ 
ket  here,  which  is  the  belt  in  the  county,  is  on  Thurfday  ; 
it  has  another  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  every  month, 
granted  them  by  George  II.  in  1751;  and  fairs  on  Febru- 
ary  13,  May  12,  June  20  (called  Garlick  fair),  and  Ofto- 
ber  1 7.  In  1648,  this  town  made  fuch  a  (land  for  king 
Charles  I.  againft  general  Fairfax  with  near  10,000  mea, 
that  he  could  not  take  it,  till  he  had  ltormed  it  twice. 
About  the  year  1720  feveral  canoes  were  dug  up  in  the 
marffies  of  the  Medway  above  this  town.  This  pariffi  was 
anciently  taxed  towards  the  repair  of  the  fifth  arch  or  pier 
of  Rochefter  bridge. 

Maidftoneisten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rochefter,and  thirty- 
fix  from  London.  The  neighbourhood  is  adorned  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen’s  feats,  fpread  throughout  a  fertile 
vale,  where  meadows,  woodlands,  rich  orchards,  and  flou- 
rifhing  hop-grounds,  combine  to  exhibit  a  molt  extenfive 
variety  of  picturefque  and  romantic  fcenery. — Gibraltar- 
houfe,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  river  from  the  town,  forms 
an  agreeable  place  of  refort  during  the  fummer  feafon. — 
The  Mote,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Romney,  lying  about  a 
mile  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  town,  was  anciently  the  re(i- 
denceof  the  Wyatt  family,  and  forfeited  upon  the  attainder 
of  fir  Thomas  by  queen  Mary.  In  the  park,  which  is  ex¬ 
tenfive,  is  erefted  a  pavilion,  on  the  fpot  where  his  majefty 
was  entertained  after  the  review  of  the  Kent  volunteers, 
in  1799.— Allington-caftle,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river, 
is  (till  an  interelling  ruin.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  erefted  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  by  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Columbavii  ;  but,  being  razed  by  the  Danes, 
was  rebuilt  by  the  great  earl  Warrene.  It  was  fome  time 
alfo  the  property  of  Wyatts,  and  afterwards  of  the  Alt- 
leys.  The  chapel,  a  fmall  gloomy  edifice,  contains  feveral 
monuments  in  honour  of  the  latter  family. 

Near  Maidftone  is  Boxley-abbey,  where  once  flood  a 
famous  rood  of  grace,  (as  it  was  called  in  popifli  times,) 
and  the  image  of  St.  Rumbald,  with  which  the  monks 
played  fuch  tricks  to  pick  the  people’s  pockets,  that  they 
became  a  public  fcandal ;  and  thereupon  their  rood  and 
image  were  taken  from  them,  and  broke  to  pieces  at  St. 
Paul’s  Crofs,  in  15 38,  after  their  cheats  and  juggles  had 
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tieen  there  fully  expofed.  A  curious  circuinllanee  Is  re¬ 
corded  by  a  tomb-ftone  in  Boxlev  church-yard :  Thomas 
Broughton,  efq.  was  confined  in  his  family-houfe,  of  Al- 
lingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  without  any  means 
of  fubfiftence,  exceota  cat  that  regularly  caught  a  pigeon, 
and  brought  it  daily  to  her  matter,  whofe  life  was  thus 
preferved  by  this  domeftic  and  aired ion.tte  animal. 

^  Hatriettham,  a  little  village  near  Maidftone,  has  a  fair 
on  the  5th  of  July. — Sutton-Valence,  four  miles  and  a  half 
i'outh-ealt  from  Maidftone,  has  a  fair  on  Nov.  20,  a  free 
■Grammar- fchool,  and  alio  fix  alms-houfes. 

°  Thornham,  two  miles  and  a  half  north-eaft  of  Maid¬ 
ftone,  had  a  caftle  on  the  brow  of  that  called  Goddard- 
Hill,  on  which  it  is  faid  Roman  urns  have  been  found  ; 
from  whence  fome  think  the  caftle  was  built  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  others  do  by  the  Saxons,  or  at  leaft  that  it  is  as 
old  as  their  time  ;  but  Kilburn  fays  it  was  founded  in 
king  Stephen's  reign. 

Leeds  on  the  Len,  near  Maidftone,  had  formerly  a  caf¬ 
tle  and  an  abbey  or  priory.  The  caftle  (lands  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  fouth-ealt  of  Maidftone.  It  was  built  by 
one  Ledian,  a  Saxon  chief,  councilor  to  king  Ethelbert  II. 
in  857, 'and  was  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
rebuilt  by  fir  Hugh  de  Crevecceur  in  1071.  It  was  a  mod 
magnificent  pile  of  building,  all  of  (tone  ;  fituated  in  the 
midft  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  encircled  by  a  large  moat 
of  running  water,  fupplied  by  a  ftream  that  rifes  at  Len- 
ham.  At  the  entrance  to  the  caftle,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  gateway,  which  appears  to  have  ftood  ever 
fince  its  fir  It  foundation.  On  the  third  of  November, 
1779,  his  majefty  king  George  III.  with  his  queen,  lodged 
here  after  having  reviewed  the  army  encamped  at  Cox- 

heath.  .... 

On  a  rifing  ground,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Aylef- 
ford,  and  about  four  miles  from  Maidftone,  is  an  anti¬ 
quity,  vulgarly  called  Kettfcotty-houfe,  confifting  of  four 
great  ftones,  of  that  kind  called  Kentifii  rag,  and  then 
deemed  the  tomb  of  Catigarn,  brother  of  Vortigern,  king 
of  the  Britons,  (lain  in  battle,  and  there  buried.  This 
ancient  remain  is  fituated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Rochefter  to  Maid¬ 
ftone.  Two  of  thefe  ftones  are  fet  parallel ;  a  third  at  the 
weft  end,  perpendicular  to  thefe  two,  and  clofing  the  end  ; 
the  fourth,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  laid  tranfverfely  over, 
but  neither  mortifed,  nor  parallel  to  the  horizon,  but  re¬ 
clines  towards  the  weft  in  an  angle  of  nine  degrees. 
Perhaps  the  eaft  end,  now  opes,  was  formerly  clofed,  as  at 
about  feventy  yards  to  the  north-weft  lies  another  large 
(tone,  of  the  fame  fort  and  form.  Wilkes' s Britijh  Directory, 
vol.  iii. 

M  A'IDSTONE,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Eflex  coun¬ 
ty,  Vermont,  on  Connecticut  River,  containing  152  inha¬ 
bitants. — A  townfliip  of  Upper  Canada,  between  Sand¬ 
wich  and  Rochefter,  upon  Lake  Erie. 

MA'IDWELL,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliire,  near  Burwell. 

MA'IER  (Michael),  a  diftinguilhed  writer  among  the 
German  Rofycrufians  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Frankfort.  Having  been  educated  a  chemift,  he 
conceived  the  vifionary  idea,  that  he  was  deftined  to  be 
the  difeoverer  of  the  grand  fecret  of  tranfmuting  bafer 
metals  into  gold ;  and  facrificed  his  time,  his  fortune,  and 
his  underftanding,  in  the  ruinous  purfuit  of  it.  The 
principal  works  in  which  he  has  publifhed  reveries  on 
this  fubject  are,  Atalanta  Fugiens,  1618.  and  Scplimana  Pki- 
lofophica,  1620,  both  in  4-to. 

MA'IES,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  near  Selmfton. 

MAJES'TAS,  a  goddefs  among  the  Romans,  daughter 
of  Honour  and  Reverence.  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  25. 

MAJ'ESTATIVE,  adj.  Majeftical.  Bailey. 

MAJES'TIC,  or  Majes'tical,  adj.  (from  majcjly .] 
Auguft ;  having  dignity  5  grand;  imperial;  regal;  great 
of  appearance ; 

Get  the  ftart  of  the  majejlic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Shakefpeare's  Julius  C<cjar, 
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Stalely  ;  pompous  ;  fplendid . — It  was  no  mean  thing 
which  he  piu'pofed  ;  to  perform  a  work  fo  majejical  and 
ftately  was  tip  fmall  charge.  Hooker. — Sublime;  elevated; 
lofty. — All  muft  be  grave,  majejical,  and  fublfme.  Dry- 
den. 

MAJES'TICALLY,  adv.  With  dignity  5  with  gran¬ 
deur  : 

From  Italy  a  wand’ring  ray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day; 

Northward  fhe  bends,  majeftically  bright. 

And  here  fhe  fixes  her  imperial  light.  Granville. 

MAJ'ESTY,yi  {pnajejass,  Lat.]  Dignity;  grandeur; 
greatnefsof  appearance;  an  appearan&e  awful  and  falemn, 
— Great  without  pride,  in  fober  majejy.  Pope. 

Amidft  thick  clouds  doth  Heav’n’s  all-ruling  Sire 
Chufe  to  refide,  his  glory  unobfeur’d. 

And  with  the  majejly  ofdarknefs  round 

Covers  his  throne.  Milton's  Paradife  Loft. 

Power;  fovereignty. — To  the  only  wife  God  be  glory  and 
majejly.  Jude ,  25. — He  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father 
majejly.  Dan.  v.  18. — Dignity;  elevation  of  manner; 

The  firft  in  loftinefs  of  thought  furpafs’d, 

The  next  in  majejly.  Dryden. 

The  title  of  kings  and  queens. — He,  who  had  been  al¬ 
ways  believed  a  creature  of  the  queen,  vifited  her  majejly 
but  once  in  fix  weeks.  Clarendon. 

I  have  a  garden  opens  to  the  fea. 

From  whence  I  can  your  majejly  convey 

To  fome  nigh  friend.  Wallers 

The  word  feems  compofed  of  the  two  Latin  words,  ma¬ 
jor  greater,  and  flatus  Hate.  The  emperor  of  Germany 
was  called  Sacred  Majejy,  Imperial  Majejly,  Cajarean  Majefiy, 
and,  as  king  of  Hungary,  Apoflolic  Majejy.  The  king  of 
Spain  is  termed  MoJ  Catholic  Majejy ;  and  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  MoJ  Faithful  Majejy.  The  king  of  France  ufed  to 
be  called  MoJ  Chrijian  Majejly ;  he  was  afterwards  called 
fimply.  King  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  affumes  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French.  With  relpefl  to  other  kings,  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  is  added  ;  as  Britannic  Majefty ,  P ruf¬ 
fian  Majejy,  See. 

Pafquier  obferves,  that  our  forefathers  ufed  this  qua¬ 
lity  very  fparingly  ;  and  that  thefrequent  ufeof  the  word, 
which  now  obtains,  had  not  its  beginning  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  inftances  leveral  letters  of 
St.  Gregory,  who,  writing  to  king  Theodoret  and  Theo- 
doric,  only  compliments  them  with  Excellency.  Till  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  the  king  of  Spain  had  no  title  but 
that  of  Highnefs ;  Louis  XI.  was  the  firft  in  France  who 
aiTumed  this  title  ;  and  before  our  king  Henry  VIII,  the 
kings  of  England  were  only  addrefled  under  the  titles  of 
Grace,  which  began  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Ex¬ 
cellent  Grace,  under  Henry  VI.  and  Highnefs.  See  King, 
vol.  xi.  p.  732.  At  the  peace  of  Munfter,  there  was  a 
great  conteft  between  the  minifters  of  the  German  em¬ 
peror  and  thofe  of  France  ;  the  firft  would  not  allow  the 
title  of  Serenity  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter 
would  not  give  that  of  Majefty  to  the  emperor.  At  laft  it 
was  agreed,  that,  whenever  the  French  king  fliould  write 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  emperor,  he  fiiould  give  him  the 
title  of  Imperial  Majefty;  and  reciprocally,  when  the  em¬ 
peror  (hould  write  to  the  king,  he  (hould  give  him  that  of 
Royal  Majefty. 

Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  title  Majefty,  Majejas, 
belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
principal  magiftrates ;  fo  that  to  diminifli  or  wound  the 
majefty  of  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  wanting  in  re- 
fpeift  to  the  (late  or  its  minifters.  But,  the  power  afterwards 
pafling  into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  the  appellation 
of  Majefty  was  transferred  to  the  emperor,  and  the  impe¬ 
rial  family.  Pliny  compliments  Trajan  on  his  being  con¬ 
tented  with  the  title  of  Greatnefs ;  and  fpeaks  very  invi- 
diouliy  of  thofe  who  atfeded  that  of  Majelly.  And  yet 
■R  r  Majefty 
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Majefty  Items  to  be  the  moft  and  juft  title  that  cart  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  fovereigns,  fince.  it  fignifies  no  more  than,  the 
royalty  or  fovereign  power. 

MAIEU'L  (St.)  Clerks  of  or  Fathers  of  Somasouo, 
the  appellation  of  a  religious  order  deduced  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  their  founder  refided.  It  was 
fir  ft  formed  into  a  d  i  fi  i  n  £t  fociety  by  Jerome  iEmiliani,  a 
r.oble  Venetian,  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  and  Pius  IV. 
in  1 54-0  and  1653,  Their  office  was  the  inftrurtion  of  the 
young  and  ignorant,  and  the  relief  of  orphans. 

MAIFE',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile:  three  miles  of  Gizeh. 

MA'IG,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the  Shan¬ 
non  feven  miles  below  Limeric. 

MA'IGRN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Drofendorf. 

MAIGNAN'  (Emanuel),  a  French  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1601.  He  gave 
very  early  indications  of  an  inquifitive  difpofition,  and  all 
inclination  for  learning.  He  went  through  a  courfe  of 
grammar-learning  at  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  5  and  at  that 
period  of  life,  inllead.  of  joining  in  the  amufements  of  his 
fchool-fellow s  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  he  ufed  to 
fpend  them  in  liltenirig  to  ferious  converfation.  By  this 
means  he  became  predifpofed  to  embrace  the  religious 
life  ;  and  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  at  having  a  prize  which 
he  confidered  to  be  his  due  adjudged  to  another  fcholar, 
determined  him  to  renounce  the  world.  Accordingly, 
■when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into 
the  fraternity  of  Minims.  While  he  was  going  through 
a  courfe  of  philofophy,  he  foon  became  dilfatisfied  with 
the  principles  of  Ariltotle,  which  his  preceptor  taught, 
and  difputed  againlt  them  on  every  opportunity.  He  alfo 
took  delight  in  inventing  and  folving  geometrical  pro¬ 
blems  ;  which  he  would  do  with  as  much  ingenuity  and 
neatnefs  as  if  he  had  been  carefully  inftrurted  in  Euclid’s 
Elements,  which  he  had  never  feen.  In  a  ffiort  time  his 
tutor  was  aitonithed  by  the  difcovery,  that,  without  any 
afliflance  from  a  mafter,  our  young  monk  had  become  quite 
a  proficient  in  mathematical  learning.  The  numerous 
proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  which  he  exhibited,  dur¬ 
ing  his  pupilage,  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be 
employed  in  teaching  the  fciences  to  others  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  his  fuperiors  to  the  mathematical 
chair,  which  he  filled  fuch  addrefs  and  judgment,  that  his 
reputation  loon  fpread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
country.  In  the  year  1636,  the  general  of  the  Minims 
fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  mathematical 
profeffor  in  the  convent  of  the  Tiinity  upon  mount  Pin- 
cio:  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  teach  divinity  alfo  in 
the  fame  feminary.  Here  he  fpent  fourteen  years  in  the 
moft  alliduous  difchaTge  of  the  duties  of  his  appointments, 
eminently  diftinguiffiing  himfelf  by  his  mathematical  dif- 
coveries  and  phyfical  experiments,  which  extorted  the 
applaufe  and  admiration  of  thole  who  were  the  moft  con- 
verfant  in  thofe  fciences.  One  circumftance  which  con. 
tribufed  to  extend  the  fame  of  his  great  abilities,  was  a 
conteft  which  arofe  between  him  and  Kircher  the  Jefuit, 
concerning  the  firft  invention  of  a  catoptrical  work  ;  which 
•was  decided  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  learned  men  at  Rome, 
as  that  the  glory  of  the  difcovery  was  left  to  each  of  the 
contending  parties.  In  the  year  1648,  Maignan  printed 
at  Rome,  at  the  expenfe  of  cardinal  Spada,  his  treatife  De 
Perfpertiva  Horaria;  which  met  with  a  very  favourable  re¬ 
ception,  and  particularly  as  noonehad  at  that  time  under¬ 
taken  a  performance  of  that  kind.  It  contains  a  method 
of  making  telefc.opes,  invented  by  himfelf,  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  at  large. 

In  the  year  1650,  he  returned  from  Rome  to  Touloufe, 
■where  he  was  received  with  univerfal  fatisfaction,  and 
created  provincial  the  fame  year,  notwithltanding  his 
earned  wifh  not  to  have  any  office  conferred  upon  him 
which  might  .interrupt  his  attention  to  his  ftudies.  -  In 
j&he. year  165a,  he  publiffied,  in  Latin,  his  courfe  of  Philo- 
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fophy,  in  four  volumes  ortavo;  by  which  work  he  might 
at  leaft  expert  to  be  confidered  as  the  reftorer  of  it.  To 
a  fecond  edition  of  this  work,  publiffied  in  1673,  in  folio, 
the  author  added  a  treatife  againft  the  vortices  of  Def- 
cartes,  and  another  upon  the  fpeaking-trumpet,  invented 
by  our  countryman  lir  Samuel  Morland.  He  alfo  illuf- 
trated  the  firft  of  thefe  treatifes  by  the  invention  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  movements  of  which  fatisfartorily  overthrew 
JDefcartes’s  fuppofition  concerning  th.e  manner  in  which 
the  univerfewas  formed,  or  might  have  been  formed,  and 
concerning  the  contrifugal  force.  When  this  work  firft 
appeared,  the  partifans  of  Ariftotle  infifted,  that  it  was 
impoffibleto  reconcile  the  author’s  opinions  with  the  truths 
of  religion.  This  objertion  our  author  undertook  to  re-, 
lute  in  a  work  entitled  Pki/ofophia  Sacra,  of  which  he  pub¬ 
liffied  the  firft  volume  in  the  year  1662.  This  drew  him 
into  a  long  controverfy  with  feveral  learned  opponents. 
His  replies  to  their  ftrirtures  were  publiffied  in  five  fepa- 
rate  appendixes,  which  were  collerted  together  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  in  the  year  1672.  In  the  fame  year  he  fent  into  the 
world  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Philofophia  Sacra;  and  in 
the  following  year,  a  djflertation  De  Ufu  licito  Pecuniae, 
i2mo.  In  the  midft.  of  thefe  occupations,  old  age  was 
Healing  on  our  author,  with  the  infirmities  infeparable 
from  a  very  ftudious  and  auftere  life.  As  long  as  his 
ftrength  permitted,  however,  he  continued  making  expe¬ 
riments,  reading  lertures,  and  fuperintending  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  younger  members  of  his  order  ;  and  he  had 
the  fatisfartion,  after  the  age  of  feven ty,  of  forming  feve¬ 
ral  excellent  philofophers,  who  reflerted  honour  on  their 
mafter,  and  rendered  no  little  fervice  to  the  interefts  of 
fcience.  No  perfon  ever  loved  idlenefs  lefs  than  he  did. 
He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  even  in  his  fleep  ;  for  in  his 
dreams  he  was  often  employed  on  fome  theorems,  the  de- 
durtion  of  which  he  purfued,  till  he  arrived  at  their  de- 
monftration  ;  and  he  was  often  fuddenly  awakened  by  the 
great  pleafure  which  he  felt  in  fuch  difcoveries.  That 
thofe  ideas  might  not  be  loft,  he  marked  them  down  in 
fliort  chararters  upon  paper,  as^vell  as  the  darknefs  would 
permit,  with  a  piece  of  chalk  of  pencil  which  he  laid  un¬ 
der  his  pillow.  The  innocence  of  his  life,  the  fimplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  virtues,  rendered  him  no 
lefs  the  objert  of  efteem,  than  he  was  of  refpert  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  genius  and  learning.  He  died  at  Touloufe 
in  1676,  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  faid 
to  have  cornpofed  with  great  facility,  and  with  fuch  cor- 
rertnels,  that  he  made  no  alterations  in  his  manufcripts. 
Bayle.  Mortri . 

MAHHEM,  or  Mayhem,  /,  in  law,  a  maim,  or  corpo¬ 
ral  hurt,  whereby  a  man  lofeth  the  ufe  of  any  member 
that  is,  or  may  be,  of  defence  to  him  in  battle  ;  as,  befides 
arms  and  legs,  the  eye,  hand,  foot,  fcalp  of  the  head,  fore¬ 
tooth  ;  or,  as  fome  lay,  a  finger  or  toe;  but  the  cuttinp- 
off  his  ear  or  nofe,  or  lofs  of  his  jaw-teeth,  are  not  held 
to  be  mayhems  at  common  law,  becaufe  they  do  not 
weaken  but  only  disfigure  him.  Finch.  L.  204.  1  Hawk.  P.C. 
hi.  The  word  comes  from  the  French  mekain,  of  me- 
haigner,  to  mutilate:  the  canonitts  call  it  membri  mulilciio  j 
and  all  agree  that  it  coniifts  in  the  lofs  of  a  member,  or 
of  the  ufe  thereof. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any 
man  was  fentenced  to  lofe  the  like  part,  membrum  pro 
membro,  which  is  Hill  the  law  in  Sweden  :  but  this  was 
difufed  ;  and  mayhem,  by  the  common  law,  (1  Hawk. 
P.C.  112.)  was  only  puniffiable  by  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment ;  unlefs  perhaps  the  offence  of  mayhem  by  caftra- 
tion,  which  ail  our  old  writers  held  to  be  felony.  But 
by  fubfequent  ftatutes  the  crime  and  punilhment  of  may¬ 
hem  were  put  more  out  of  doubt.  By  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  5. 
cutting  out  the  tongue,  or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  man, 
to  prevent  him  being  an  evidence  againft  thofe  who  beat, 
wounded,  or  robbed,  him,  was  an  offence  declared  to  be 
felony,  if  done. of  malice  prepenfe,  that  is,  as  fir  Edward 
Coke  explains  it,  voluntarily,  and  of  a  fet  purpcife,  though 
done  upon  1'udden  occatjon.  The  Itat.  37  Hen.  VHI. 

c.  6a 
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c.  6.  direfts,  that,  if  a  man  (hall  malicioufly  and  unlaw- 
fully  cut  off  the  ear  of  any  of  the  king’s  fubjefts,  lie 
fli all  not  only  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved, 
io  be  recovered  by  aftion  of  trefpafs  at  common  law,  as  a 
civil  fatisfaftion  ;  but  alfo  iol.  by  way  of  fine  to  the  king, 
which  was  his  criminal  amercement ;  and,  by  22  and  23 
Car.  II.  c.  1,  called  the  Coventry  Aft,  it  is  enacted,  that, 
if  any  one  (hall,  of  malice  aforethought,  or  by  lying  in 
wait,  cut  out  or  difable  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  flit 
the  nofe,  cut  off  the  nofe  or  lip,  or  cut  off  or  difable  any 
limb  or  member,  of  another  perfon,  with  intention  in  fo 
doing  to  maim  or  disfigure  him,  it  is  felony  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  in  fuch  offender,  his  counfellors,  aiders, 
and  abettors;  and,  when  the  cafe  is  difficult  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  a  mayhem,  or  not,  the  judges  commonly  view 
the  party  wounded,  and  fometimes  take  the  opinion  of 
the  furgeons.  2  Roll.  Abr.  578.  By  analogy  to  this,  in  an 
aftion  of  trefpafs  for  mayhem,  the  court  (upon  view  of 
fuch  n hem  as  the  plaintiff  has  laid  in  his  declaration, 
or  whicm  is  certified  by  the  judges  who  tried  the  caufe  to 
be  the  fame  as  was  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury)  may 
increafe  the  damages  at  their  own  difcretion.  1  Sid.  108. 

A  perfon  who  maims  himfelf  for  the  purpofe  of  beg¬ 
ging,  and  alfo  a  perfon  who  difables  himfelf  that  he  may 
not  be  impreffed  for  a  foldier,  may  be  indicted  and  fined. 
The  offence  of  wilfully  and  malicioufly  fhooting  at  any 
perfon,  which  may  endanger  either  killing  or  maiming 
him,  though  no  l'uch  evil  confequence  enfue,  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

A  horrible  praftice  having  oflate  years  prevailed  among 
pickpockets  and  others,  of  lacerating  thole  who  were  the 
objefts  of  depredation  or  refentment,  and  the  laws  being 
found  inadequate  to  reach  and  efficiently  correft  the  evil, 
the  legiflature  interfered;  and,  by  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58. 
(commonly  called  Lord  Ellenborough’s  Aft,)  which  re¬ 
cites,  that  divers  cruel  and  barbarous  outrages  had  been 
of  late  wickedly  and  wantonly  committed  upon  the  per- 
fons  of  his  majefty’s  fubjefts,  either  with  intent  to  mur¬ 
der,  to  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfigure  or  difable,  or  to  do  other 
grievous  bodily  harm  to,  fuch  fubjefts,  and  that  the  pro- 
vifions  by  law  made  for  the  prevention  of  fuch  offences 
had  been  found  ineffeftual  for  that  purpofe;  it  is  enafted, 
that,  it  any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall,  wilfully,  malicioufly, 
and  unlawfully,  ltab  or  cut  any  of  his  majelty’s  fubjefts, 
with  intent  in  fo  doing,  or  by  means  thereof,  to  murder 
or  to  rob,  or  to  maim,  disfigure,  or  dilable,  fuch  fubjeft 
or  fubjefts,  or  with  intent  to  do  l’ome  other  grievous  bo¬ 
dily  harm,  or  to  obltruft,  refill:,  or  prevent,  the  lawful  ap- 
prehenfion  and  detainer  of  the  perlon  or  perfons  fo  dab¬ 
bing  or  cutting,  or  of  any  of  his,  her,  or  their,  accom¬ 
plices,  for  any  offences  for  which  he,  ffie,  or  they,  may  re- 
fpeftively  be  liable  by  law  to  be  apprehended,  imprifoned, 
or  detained  ;  filch  perfons  fo  offending,  their  counfellors, 
aiders,  and  abettors,  knowing  of  or  privy  to  fuch  offence, 
(hall  be  felons,  and  fuffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Provided  that,  if  it  appear  on  the  trial,  that  fuch  afts  of 
dabbing  or  cutting  were  committed  under  fuch  circum¬ 
stances  as  that,  it  death  had  enfued  therefrom,  the  fame 
would  not  have  amounted  to  murder,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
perfon  or  perfons  fo  indifted  (hall  be  deamed  not  guilty 
of  the  felonies  whereof  they  (hall  be  fo  indifted,  but  be 
thereof  acquitted. 

If  the  maim  come  not  within  any  of  the  defcriptions 
in  either  of  thefe  afts,  yet  it  is  indictable  at  the  common 
law,  and  may  be  punifhed  by  fine  and  impriionment ;  or 
•an  appeal  may  be  brought  for  it  at  the  common  law,  in 
which  the  party  injured  (hall  recover  his  damages  ;  or  he 
may  bring  an  aftion  of  trelpals,  which  kind  of  action 
hath  now  generally  fucceeded  to  the  place  of  appeals  in 
fmaller  offences  not  capital.  2  Hawk,  c  23. 

Malicious  maiming  of  cattle  in  the  night-time  incurs  a 
forfeiture  of  treble  damages,  by  aftion  of  trefpafs,  or  upon 
he  cafe.  22  &  23  Car.  II,  c.  7. 

MAIHER'GA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sahara  ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles, fouth-lbutli-ealt  of  Algiers, 
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MA'JIR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Biledulgerid:  130  miles 
miles  north-ealt  of  Beni  Mezzab.  Lat.  33.  30.  N.  Ion. 
6.  29.  E. 

MAIL,  f.  [ mail/e ,  Fr.  maglia,  Ital.  from  maille,  the  inefii 
of  a  net.  Skinner  ]  A  coat  o(  (feel  network  worn  for  de¬ 
fence. — Being  adviled  to  "  ear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
this  anfwer,  That  again  It  any  popular  fury  a  (hilt  ot  mail 
would  be  but  a  filly  defence.  JVotton. —  Any  armour. — We 
(trip  the  lobfter  of  his  fcarlet  mail.  Gay. 

Some  wore  coat-arinour, imitating  fcale, 

And  next  their  (kin  were  (tubborn  (hirts  of  mail-. 

Some  wore  a  breaft-plate.  Dryden's  Knight's  Tale. 

[From  male,  malette,  Fr.]  A  bag  of  letters;  a  poftman’s 
bundle.  The  coach  that  carries  the  letters. 

Mail  is  a  very  old  word  for  the  melhes  or  holes  in  net¬ 
work.  In  heraldry  alfo  it  originally  expreffed  the  mefli 
of  a  net,  from  macula,  Lat.  or  mo-fcle ,  Fr.  fignifying  the 
fame.  Richlet  fays,  mailler  is  ufed  as  a  verb  neuter,  to 
exprefs  the  art  of  netting.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Iriffit 
word  mala,  faid  to  fignify  armour ;  or  the  word  mail,  which 
in  Welfh  properly  means  fteel,  and  metaphorically  hard- 
nefs  and  armour.  Boyer  in  his  French  Diftionary  trans¬ 
lates  the  word  maille,  a  little  iron  ring. 

MAIL  (Coat  of.)  See  Armour,  vol.  ii. 

Mail,  or  Maill,  on  (bip-board,  a  fquare  machine  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  rings  interwoven  net-wife,  and  ufed 
for  rubbing  off  the  loofe  hemp  which  remains  on  lines  or 
white  cordage  after  it  is  made. 

Mail,  or  Maille,  in  our  old  writers,  a  fmall  kind  of 
money.  Silver  halfpence  were  likewife  termed  mailles, 

9  Henry.  V.  By  indenture  in  the  mint,  a  pound  weight 
of  old  (terling  filver  was  to  be  coined  into  360  fterlings°or 
pennies,  or  720  mails  or  half-pennies,  or  1440  farthings. 
Hence  the  word  mail  was  derived,  which  is  now  vulgarly 
ufed  in  Scotland  to  fignify  an  annual  rent.  White  mail 
were  rents  made  in  filver  ;  and  black  mail  denoted  pro¬ 
perly  rents  paid  in  cattle,  otherwife  called  neat-gelt ;  but 
more  largely  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  all  rents  not  paid  in 
filver.  See  Black  Mail,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 

MAIL,  or  Mall,  alfo  lignifies  a  round  ring  of  iron  ; 
whence  the  play  of  pall-mall,  from  palla  “  a  ball,”  and 
maille  “  the  round  ring  through  which  it  is  to  pafs.” 

MAIL  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  leather  bag  wherein  let¬ 
ters  are  carried  by  the  pod:;  and  by  contraction  for  the 
cart  or  coach  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

Mail-Coach,  a  carriage  particularly  and  exprefsly  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  diltinguifiied  for  its  expedition  and 
fecuriry  ;  two  moft  important  conliderations  in  a  populous, 
commercial,  and  wealthy,  country.  Previous  to  the  year 
1784,  letters  were  conveyed  from  the  metropolis  to  dilfant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  vice  verja,  by  carts  with  a  An¬ 
gle  horfe  to  each,  or  by  boys  on  horfeback  ;  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  which,  many  robberies  were  commitied,  delays 
occafioned,  and  Ioffes  fuftained.  Mr.  John  Palmer,  af¬ 
terwards  comptroller-general  of  the  polt-office,  devifed  a 
new  plan,  which  he  recommended  to  government,  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  increaie  the  revenue,  accommodate  the  public, 
and  be  highly  advantageous  to  ali  parties.  His  propolal 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  inventor  Was  rewarded  with  a 
large  annual  income,  and  a  per-centage  upon  the  profits 
accruing  from  his  invention.  His  plan  was  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  coaches,  of  light  conltruftion,  and  each 
to  be  adapted  to  carry  the  various  bags  or  packers  of  let¬ 
ters,  which  were  deltined  fora  particular  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  lin?  of  road.  All  the  coaches  were  to  leave  Lon¬ 
don  precifely  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  and  leave  certain  poll-towns  at  (pecific  times. 
Each  coach  is  drawn  by  four  horfes,  travels  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an-hour,  including  the  time  allowed  for  change 
of  horfes,  &c.  and  each  coach  is  provided  with  a  coach, 
man,  and  a  guard  with  fire-arms ;  and  is  allowed  to  carry 
paflengers  infide,  and  two  outlide.  The  prefent  fare  is 
•about  lixpeuee  per  mile  for  each  of  the  former  paflengers, 
t  andL? 
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and  fourpenee  for  the  latter.  The  fy  Hematic  regularity, 
punctuality,  fuperior  fafety,  and  expedition,  of  the  mail- 
coaches  of  England,  render  them  peculiarly  eligible  and 
convenient  for  travellers.  The  property  and  profits  of 
the  poll,  or  conveyance  of  letters,  are  veiled  in  govern¬ 
ment,  which  contracts  with  the  proprietors  of  coaches  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mail ;  but  thefe  proprietors  derive  their 
chief  profit  from  the  fare  of  paffengers,  and  carriage  of 
fmall  packets.  The  mail-coaches  run  above  13,000  miles 
daily.  There  is  a  fimilar  eftablifhment  in  Ireland. 

To  MAIL,  v.  a.  To  arm  defenfively  j  to  cover  as  with 
armour : 

The  mailed.  Mars  (hall  on  his  altar  fit 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IV. 

To  bundle  in  a  wrapper: 

I  am  thy  married  wife, 

And  thou  a  prince,  protestor  of  this  land  ; 

'Methinks  I  fhould  not  thus  be  led  along, 

Mail'd  up  in  lhame,  with  papers  on  my  back,  Shake/peare. 

MAILABOU'R.  See  St.  Thomas. 

MA'ILAH,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Sahara,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Shott.  This  river  is 
at  firll  called  IVel  el  Shai-er. 

MAILAN'SCHI,y.  in  botany.  See  Lawsonia. 

MAILCOT'TA,  or  Milg'ottah,  a  town  of  Hindoo- 
ftan,  in  the  country  of  Myfore,  celebrated  for  a  battle 
fought  between  Mudharrow  and  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  year 
1772,  in  which  the  latter  was  completely  routed,  his  army 
difperfed,  and  all  his  cannon  taken.  It  was  here  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  met  lord  Cornwallis  in  the  year  1791.  It  is 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Seririgapatam. 

MA'ILED,  adj.  Spotted. 

MA'ILING,/.  The  aft  of  drelling  in  mail;  the  aft  of 
making  up  in  a  bag,  or  mail. 

MA'ILLA  (Jofeph-Anne-Marie  de  Moyriac  de),  a 
learned  Jefuit,  was  born  in  the  caftle  of  Maillac  in  the 
JBugey,  and  appointed  a  miflionary  to  China,  whither  he 
■went  in  1703.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  had  acquired 
fo  great  a  (kill  in  the  charafters,  arts,  fciences,  mythology, 
and  ancient  books,  of  the  Chinefe,  as  to  aftonilh  even  the 
learned.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  efteemed  by  the 
emperor  Kham-Hi,  who  died  in  1712.  He,  together  with 
other  mifiionaries,  was  employed  by  that  prince  to  draw 
a  chart  of  China  and  Chinefe  Tartary,  which  was  engraven 
in  France  in  the  year  1732.  He  drew  likewife  particular 
charts  of  fome  of  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  empire;  with 
which  the  emperor  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  fettled  the  au¬ 
thor  at  his  court.  The  Great  Annals  of  China  were  alfo 
tranflated  into  French  by  father  Mailla,  and  his  manu- 
fcript  was  tranfmitted  to  France  in  1737.  This  work  was 
publilhed  in  12  volumes  quarto,  under  the  infpeftion  of 
M.  Grofier,  and  is  the  firll  complete  hiftory  of  that  exten- 
live  empire.  The  ftyle,  which  was  full  of  hyperbole  and 
bombalt,  was  revifed  by  the  editor,  and  the  fpeeches 
which  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  and  had  too  much 
famenefs  in  them,  were  omitted.  Father  Mailla,  after 
having  refided  forty-five  years  in  China,  died  at  Pekin 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1748,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
.Kien-Lung,  the  reigning  emperor,  paid  the  expenfes  of  his 
funeral. 

MA'ILLEBOIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Chateauneuf  en 
Thimerais,  and  ten  fouth-weft  of  Dreux. 

MAILLERA'YE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine :  three  miles  fouth  of  Caudebec,  and 
nine  north  of  Bourgachard. 

MAI'LLET  (Benedift  de),  born  of  a  good  family  of 
.Lorraine  in  1 659,  was  nominated  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
conful-general  of  the  French  nation  in  Egypt.  He  exer- 
.cifed  this  employment  during  fixteen  years  with  great 
credit  and  fuccefs ;  and  was  recompenfed  with  the  confu- 
late  of  Leghorn,  the  inoll  confiderable  belonging  to  the 
Trench  commerce.  In  17  ij,  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  all 
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the  factories  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  and  executed  his 
commillion  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  government, 
that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  with  a.handfome  penfion. 
He  fixed  his  refidence  at  Marfeilles,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  feventy-^iine,  in  1738.  De  Maillet  was  a  man  of 
exaft  probity,  of  pleafing  and  gentle  manners,  and  of  a 
warm  imagination.  He  was  all  his  life  a  great  lludent  of 
natural  hiltory,  which  his  lively  fancy  turned  into  a  fyftem 
that  for  a  time  interelfed  the  lovers  of  fcientific  fpecula- 
tion.  He  held  that  all  the  land  of  this  earth,  and  its  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  inhabitants,  rofe  from  the  bofom  of 
the  fea  on  the  fucceflive  contraftion  of  its  waters  ;  that 
men  had  originally  been  tritons  furnilhed  with  tails ;  and 
that  they,  as  well  as  other  animals,  had  loll  their  marine, 
and  acquired  their  terrellrial,  forms,  by  their  agitations 
when  left  on  dry  ground.  This  whimfical  fyllem  appeared 
after  his  death  in  a  work  entitled  Telliambd,  from  the 
letters  of  his  name  tranfpofed,  and  which  pretended  to  be 
the  fubltance  of  a  conference  between  an  Indian  philofo- 
pher  and  a  French  milTionary,  printed  at  Amllerdam  in 
1748,  and  put  into  its  dialogue-form  by  the  editor,  the 
abbe  la  Mafcrier.  It  is  addrelfed  in  a  jocular  epillle  to 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  author  of  the  Voyage  to  the  Moon, 
and  is  there  announced  as  a  mafs  of  reveries;  but  t-he  work 
itfelf  is  written  with  great  gravity  and  apparent  feriouf- 
nefs,  and  contains  many  curious  and  philofophical  obfer- 
vations,  though  applied  to  fupport  an  extravagant  theory. 
The  fame  editor  alfo  publilhed,  in  1743,  A  Defcription  of 
Egypt,  drawn  up  from  the  papers  of  de  Maillet. 

In  Baron  Grimm’s  celebrated  Memoirs,  lately  publilhed', 
we  have  an  allufion  to  this  fanciful  theory  of  human  beings 
originating  from  filh,  and  whence  it  might  arife.  “  Egypt, 
though  its  fituation  only  approaches  the  tropic,  endures 
more  heat  than  the  torrid  zone  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
Thofe  frequent  rains  and  feafonable  dorms  which  tempe¬ 
rate  and  refrelh  the  heated  air  of  the  tropics,  are  here  al- 
mod  unknown.  A  cloud  is  never  to  be  feen  between  the 
fun  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  rays  of  the  fun,  concentrated 
and  reflefted,  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  two  chains  of 
mountains  which  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  becoming 
like  a  burning  mirror,  which  fpreads  its  dames  far  and 
wide  ;  for,  whild  the  heat  purfues  you,  the  land  offers  no 
retreat.  Egypt  is  entirely  without  high  trees  ;  it  boads 
none  of  thofe  foreds  whofe  waving  afts  as  a  ventilator  in 
the  torrid  zones,  and  whofe  elevated  and  umbrageous 
fummits  arred  the  fun’s  rays,  and  keep  up  a  deady  cool- 
nefs  below,  during  the  intenfe  heat  that  reigns  above. 
There  are  parts  of  the  year  when  the  animals  who  feed  in 
the  plains  are  parched  as  by  a  fire,  fill  the  air  with  their 
cries,  and  rulh  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  where  they 
remain  night  and  day.  The  buffalo,  the  hog,  the  horfe, 
and  the  ox,  are  there  almod  amphibious;  and  it  would 
appear  that  Egypt,  at  certain  periods,  had  no  other  living 
creatures  except  filh.  It  was  in  Egypt  that  a  Frenchman 
wrote  the  Jingular  work  called  Telliamed,  where  he  pretends 
that  all  the  animals ,  and  even  man,  commenced  their  origin  as 
JiJh.  The  men  and  women  certainly  live  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  very  much  with  the  filh.  One  is  furprifed  to  fee 
the  number  of  children  and  young  people  fwimming  acrofs 
and  amufing  themfelves  about  this  river  and  its  canals. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thales,  they  were  feeri 
riling  from  the  water,  and  furrounding  the  boats  which 
came  up  and  down  the  Nile,  accompanying  them  with 
their  longs.  This  fight,  one  would  fuppofe,  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  the  Nereids.  Homer  faw  it  :  Homer’s  ge¬ 
nius  was  formed  in  part  by  what  the  nature  of  Egypt  pre- 
fented  to  him.” 

MAILLEZAI'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vendee,  once  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  removed  to  Ro¬ 
chelle  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Fontenay,  and  twelve  well- 
north-well  of  Niort. 

MAI'LLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube:  nine  miles  north  of  Arcis. 

MAI'LLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme  ;  fifteen  miles  eafl-lottth-eafl  of  Doulens. 

MAI'LLY. 
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MAT'LLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
SaSne  and  Loire;  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Marcigny. 

MAILLY  le  CHATEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Yonne  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Auxerre, 
and  twelve  north-weft  of  Avalon. 

MAILROSS'j  a  village  in  Northumberland,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Scotland.  Here  was  a  feminary  from  whence 
faring  the  fir  ft  hi  (hop  of  the  fee  of  Lindisfarn. 

To  MAIM,  v,  a.  \maitan ,  Goth,  to  cut  off;  mthaigner , 
to  maim,  old  Fr.  mehaina,  Armor,  mancus,  Lat.]  To  de¬ 
prive  of  any  neceffary  part ;  to  cripple  by  lofs  of  a  limb  ; 
originally  written,  from  the  French,  mayhem. — The  multi¬ 
tude  wondered  when  they  faw  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  the 
maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the  lame  to  walk  $  and  they  glo¬ 
rified  God.  Matth.  xv.  31. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ,*  by  which  power 

You  maim'd  the  jurifdiCtion  of  all  biiliops.  Shakefpeare. 

MAIM,  /  Privation  of  foine  effential  part ;  lamenefs, 
produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation.— Surely  there  is 
11 1  ore  caufe  to  fear,  left  the  want  thereof  be  a  maim,  than  the 
ufe  a  blemilh.  Hooker. 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Glo’fter,  fcarce  himfelf, 

That  bears  fo  (hrewd  a  maim-,  two  pulls  at  once  ; 

A  lady  banifh’d,  and  a  limb  lopt  off?  Shakefpeare. 

Injury;  mifchief : 

Not  fo  deep  a  maim, 

As  to  be  caft  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  deferved.  Shaktfpeare's  Richard  II. 

Effential  defeft. — A  noble  author  eileems  it  to  be  a  maim 
in  hi  (lory,  that  the  afts  of  parliament  (hould  not  be  recited. 
Hayzuard. 

M AIM AT'S CHIN,  a  Chinefe  frontier-town,  or  village, 
on  the  confines  of  Siberia,  oppofite  to  Kiakta,  which  fee, 
vol.  xi.  p.  7°4*  Its  name  denotes  the  Fortrefs  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  is  fituated  about  140  yards  fouth  of  the  fortrefs 
of  Kiakta,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Midway  between  this 
place  and  the  Ruffian  fortrefs,  two  pofts  about  ten  feet 
high  are  painted,  in  order  to  mark  the  frontiers  of  the 
tvvo  empires  5  one  is  infcribed  with  Ruffian,  the  other  with 
Manftiur,  characters.  Maimatfcbin  is  fortified  with  a 
wooden  wall,  and  a  finall  ditch  about  three  feet  broad  j 
the  latter  having  been  dug  in  the  year  1756,  during  the 
war  between  the  Chinefe  and  Kalmucs.  The  town  is  of 
an  oblong  form  ;  its  length  is  feven  hundred  yards,  and 
its  breadth  four  hundred.  On  each  of  the  four  fides  a 
large  gate  faces  the  principal  ftreets  ;  and  over  each  of 
thefe  gates  is  a  wooden  guard-houfe  for  the  Chinefe  gar- 
rifon,  which  confifts  of  Mongols  in  tattered  clothes,  and 
armed  with  clubs.  Without  the  gate,  which  looks  to  the 
Ruffian  fortrefs,  at  the  diltance  of  about  eight  yards  from 
the  entrance,  the  Chinefe  have  raifed  a  wooden  fconce,  fo 
as  to  interrupt  all  view  of  the  ftreets  from  without.  _  This 
town  contains  zoo  houfes,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Its  two  principal  ftreets,  about  eight  yards  broad,  crols 
each  other  in  the  middle  at  right  angles,  with  two  by- 
ftreets  running  from  north  to  fouth.  They  are  not  paved, 
but  laid  with  gravel,  and  kept  very  clean.  The  houfes  are 
ipacioUs,  uniformly  built  of  wood,  and  of  only  one  ftory, 
about  fourteen  feet  in  height ;  they  are  plaftered  and 
white- wafhed  5  they  are  conftrufted  round  a  court-yard  of 
about  feventy  feet  fquare,  which  is  ftrCwed  with  gravel, 
and  appears  neat.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  a  fitting-room, 
fome  warehoufes,  and  a  kitchen.  The  windows  are  large, 
and,  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  glafs  and  Ruffian  talc, 
are  generally  of  paper,  excepting  a  few  panes  of  glafs  in 
the  iitting-roorti.  The  afpeft  of  the  fitting-room  is  feldom 
towards  the  ftreet ;  it  is  a  kind  of  (hop,  in  which  the  fe- 
veral  patterns  of  merchandife  are  placed  in  receffes,  fitted 
up  with  (helves,  and  fee u red  with  paper  doors  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  keeping  out  the  dull:.  In  this  room  there  are  fe¬ 
deral  niches,  covered  with  filk  curtains,  before  which  are 
placed  lamps,  that  are  lighted  upon  feftivals ;  thefe  niches 
contain  painted  paper  idols,  n  Itone  or  metal  veffel,  In 
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which  the  afhes  of  incenfe  are  collefled,  feveral  finall  or¬ 
naments,  and  artificial  flowers. 

The  fouth-weft  quarter  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  the 
merchants  of  Bukiiaria,  who  bring  to  Ruffia  cotton,  (tuffs, 
and  half-filks,  fpun  and  raw  cotton,  lamb-(kins,  precious 
(tones,  gold  duff,  unprepared  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  &c. 
The  governor  of  Maimatfchin  has  the  care  of  the  police, 
as  well  as  the  direction  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce  ; 
he  is  generally  a  perfon  of  rank,  often  a  mandarin,  who, 
having  been  guilty  of  mifconduCt  in  fome  other  ftfttion,  is 
fent  here  by  way  of  punishment.  His  power  is  confider- 
able ;  and,  though  his  (alary  is  not  large,  the  prefents  he 
receives  annually  from  the  merchants  amount  to  a  confi- 
derable  fum.  The  mod  remarkable  public  buildings  in 
Maimatfcbin  are  the  governor’s  houfe,  the  theatre,  and 
two  pagodas.  In  the  (mall  pagoda  is  a  picture  reprefent- 
ing  the  god  Tien,  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
the  molt  intelligent  Chinefe,  fignifies  the  Molt  High  God, 
who  rules  over  the  thirty-two  heavens.  He  is  represented 
in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and  encir¬ 
cled  with  a  ray  of  glory ;  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
drawn  (word,  and  extending  his  left  as  in  the  a&t  of  giving 
benediction.  On  one  fide  of  this  figure  are  two  youths; 
on  the  other  a  maiden  and  a  grey-headed  old  man  are  de¬ 
lineated.  In  this  temple  there  are  no  altars  ;  it  is  opened 
only  on  feftivals,  and  ftrangers  cannot  lee  it  without  a 
fpecial  order.  The  great  pagoda,  which  is  larger  and 
more  magnificent  than  the  former,  is  acceffible  to  all 
ftrangers,  under  the  conduit  of  a  prieft.  We  cannot  here 
deferibe  in  detail  the  various  parts  of  this  ftrufture ;  the 
temple,  which  is  an  elegant  Chinefe  building,  and  richly 
decorated,  contains  five  idols  of  a  coloffal  flat u re,  filling 
the  whole  northern  fide.  The  principal  idol  is  denomi¬ 
nated  Ghedfur,  or  Gheffur  Chan  ;  his  fize  is  gigantic,  and 
his  face  gliltens  like  burnifhed  gold  ;  on  his  head  he  has 
a  crown,  and  his  garments  are  made  of  the  richeft  (ilk  ;  in 
his  hand  is  a  tablet,  to  which  he  directs  a  (teady  attention. 
Two  finall  female  figures,  refembling  girls  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  ftand  on  each  fide  of  the  idol.  The  other 
idols  are  of  an  enormous  fize,  though  lefs  in  magnitude 
than  Gheffur  Chan.  Tapers  and  lamps  are  kept  burning 
day  and  night  before  the  idols.  There  are  various  uten- 
fils  in  the  temple,  marked  with  Chinefe  devices  and  in- 
feriptions ;  and,  among  others,  a  hollow  wooden  black, 
lacquered  helmet,  which  all  devout  perfons  Itrike  with  a 
wooden  hammer  whenever  they  enter  the  temple.  The 
firft  day  of  the  new  and  full  moon  is  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  worthip,  upon  each  of  which  days  no  Chi¬ 
nefe  ever  fails  to  make  his  appearance  once  in  the  temple. 
Their  principal  feftivals  are  held  in  the  firft  month  of  the 
year,  called  the  white  month,  and  anfwering  to  our  Fe¬ 
bruary. 

The  merchants  of  Maimatfchin  come  from  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  chiefly  from  Pekin,  Nanking,  Sartd- 
chue,  and  other  principal  towns.  They  come  hither  with¬ 
out  their  wives  and  families;  for  there  is  not  one  woman 
at  Maimatfchin.  This  circumltance  is  owing  to  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  Chinefe  government,  which  totally  prohibits 
women  from  having  the  (lighted  intercourle  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  The  following  goods  are  allowed  by  the  Ruffian 
government  to  be  exported  free  of  duty  :  viz.  all  forts  of 
paper.  Ruffian  cloth  (except  the  common  cloth  ufed  by 
peafants),  and  fpirrts  diftilled  from  fruits.  Goods  im¬ 
ported,  which  are  duty-free,  are  raw  and  dyed  wools,  glafs- 
coral,  falfe  pearls,  white  lead,  fans,  fewing-needles,  printed 
cottons,  ginger,  confectionary,  rice,  toys,  mulicai  and 
other  inftruments,  porcelain,  earthen-ware,  lacquered  and 
enamelled  goods,  furniture,  and  ornamental  articles.  The 
exportation  of  arms,  warlike  (lores,  powder  and  lead,  Spe¬ 
cie,  gold  and  filver  in  ingots,  ftaliions  and  mares,  hides, 
beaver-hair,  pot-a'(h,  re  fin,  and  hemp-yarn,  is  prohibited  ; 
as  is  aifo  the  importation  of  fait,  fpirits,  poifons,  and  cop¬ 
per  coin.  Since  the  year  1754,  the  merchants  of  European 
Ruffia,  who  traded  with  Kiakta  and  Maimatfchin,  were 
allowe'd,  on  account  of  the  diltance,  to  pay  the  duties 
S  a  there 
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there  by  giving  drafts.  An  crdfr,  in  T794.  extended  this 
privilege  to  the  Siberian  merchants  likewise,  under  the 
following  conditions  :  The  drafts  muft  be  given  on  lr- 
kutlk,  Tobollk,  Mofcow,  or  Peterfburgh,  and  made  pay- 
able  there.  Nine  months’  payment  was  allowed,  but 
so  per  cent,  per  annum  were  claimed  by  the  crown  for 
this  allowance.  The  drafts  muft  be  drawn  according  to 
a  particular  form,  and  guaranteed.  The  moil  important 
articles  of  trade  are  peltry,  partly  imported  to  Peterfburgh 
from  North  America,  particularly  Canada;  Ruffian  manu- 
faftures,  viz.  hides,  leather,  coarfe  cloth,  Ruffian  leather, 
Mufcovian  woollens  and  filks,  linen,  metaland  glafs  wares, 
and  ifinglafsj  provifions,  viz.  ffieep  and  cattle,  fait  meat, 
and  tallow  and  glue,  foreign  manufactures,  particularly 
line  cloths.  The  principal  articles  received  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  at  Maimatfchin,  are  fine  filver  in  damped  bars ;  raw 
and  wrought  filk;  raw  and  manufactured  wool;  tea;  rhu¬ 
barb,  porcelain,  tobacco,  provifions,  and  .preferved  fruits. 
The  manner  of  conducing  the  commerce  is  as  follows  : 
Barter  is  the  grand  medium.  The  Chinefe  come  to  the 
Ruffian  warehoufes,  where  the  famples  are  laid  out  pre- 
vioufly,  to  make  their  affortments.  Bargains  are  often 
/truck  on  the  fpot,  but  generally  the  Chinefe  go  to  the 
merchants’  houies  to  fettle  their  bulinefs.  At  firll  the 
Ruffians  ftate  what  Chinefe  goods  they  will  take  in  ex¬ 
change';  then  the  price  is  accurately  fixed  by  both  parties  ; 
and,  when  they  are  agreed,  they  return  to  the  warehoufe, 
■where  the  Chinefe  puts  his  f'eal  on  the  bales,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  whole  dock.  Then  the  Ruffian  goes  to  the 
Chinefe,  examines  the  goods  which  he  is  to  receive  in 
exchange  ;  and,  if  they  anfwer  the  contract,  the  barter  is 
concluded.  For  the  conveyance  of  this  merchandife,  the 
Chinefe  modly  ufe  camels,  but  fometimes  two-wheeled 
carts.  When  the  caravans  crofs  the  defert  in  winter;  they 
carry  with  them  tents  made  of  felt;  but  in  rummer  they 
liave  balagans,  made  of  reeds,  which  fold  up  and  are  put 
into  a  cafe.  When  the  balagans  are  fixed,  and  covered 
with  fail-cloth,  two  perfons  can  deep  in  one  of  them  very 
commodioufly.  All  the  Chinefe  who  trade  to  Kiakta 
underdand  the  Mogul  language,  which  is  alfo  fpoken  by 
the  Ruffian  merchants. 

MAI'MBOURG  (Louis),  a  celebrated  French  ecclefi- 
aftical  liidorian  and  controverfial  writer,  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in 
Lorraine  in  the  year  1610.  When  fixteen  years  of  age, 
lie  was  entered  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  ;  and,  when  he 
had  finiffied  the  ufual  courfe  of  dudies,  was  made  teacher 
of  claflical  learning  for  fix  years.  Afterwards  his  fupe- 
riors  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  preacher,  which  he 
difcharged  with  great  popularity  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom.  His  popularity  he  owed  in  a  confiderable 
degree  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  fubjefts  of  his  fermons, 
the  drange  defcriptions,  and  burlefque  fallies,  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  which  he  introduced  into  them. 
Bayle  has  preferved  a  curious  account  of  one  of  his  dif- 
courfes,  furnilhed  by  a  writer  of  Port-Royal,  which  exhi¬ 
bits  an  extraordinary  pidlure  of  pulpit-buffoonery.  And 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  caricature,  though  evidently  drawn 
by  an  unfriendly  hand,  may  be  concluded  from  what 
Moliere  laid  in  reply  to  a  perfon  who  found  fault  with 
Jiis  Tartuffe  for  being  too  moral :  “  Is  it  at  all  furprifing 
that  I  ffiould  introduce  fermons  into  the  theatre,  after 
father  Maimbourg  has  afted  comedies  in  the  pulpit  ?” 
But  as  a  writer  he  is  principally  known  by  the  different 
hiftories  he  publifhed,  of  which  a  lilt  is  added  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Several  of  thefe  works  drew  on  hint  the 
attacks  either  of  the  janfenifts  or  of  proteftant  writers; 
but  he  ma'de  no  reply  to  their  criticifms.  In  the  year 
168a,  having  written  a  treatife  againft  the  pretenfions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  pope  Innocent  XI.  ordered  the  general 
of  the  Jefuits  to  expel  him  from  their  fociety.  For  this 
difgrace,  however,  the  king  made  him  ample  compenfa- 
lion  by  the  grant  of  a  penfion,  on  which  he  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  of  a  ltroke  of 
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apoplexy  in  i  686,  at  the  age  of  fevenfy-fix.  By  the  pro- 
teltants  he  is  accufed  of  grofs  errors  and  mifreprefenta- 
tions  in  his  hiftories  of  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinilin  ;  and 
his  catholic  critics,  while  they  allow  him  vivacity  and 
fluency,  pronounce  him  extravagant  in  his  colouring,  and 
effentially  defective  in  folidity,  and  a  proper  difcrimina- 
ticn  of  fails.  The  following  is  the  judgment  of  Bayie, 
when  fpeaking  of  his  hiftories  :  “  I  think  it  may  be  laid, 

that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  Inch  works.  They  are 
very  agreeably  written,  contain  many  lively  lirokes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  occafional  inltruilions.  There  are  few 
hiltorians,  even  among  thofe  who  write  better,  and  are 
more  learned  and  exact  than  he,  who  have  the  art  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  reader  fo  much  as  he  does.  I  with  that  thofe, 
who  would  exceed  him  in  candour  and  knowledge,  would 
give  us  all  the  hiftories  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write, 
if  he  had  lived  twenty  years  longer,  and  that  they  would 
let  them  ofF  with  the  fame  attractions  that  he  does  ;  it 
would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  learned  world.”  His 
hiftorical  productions  were  all  originally  publifhed  in  4to; 
forming  an  aggregate  of  fixteen  volumes.  They  were  af¬ 
terwards  publifhed  in  iamo.  and  conhlt  of,  1.  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Crufades,  4  vols.  a  The  Hiftory  of  the  League, 
a  vols,  3.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire^ af¬ 
ter  Charlemagne,  a  vols.  4.  Hiftories  of  the  Pontificates 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  of  St.  Leo,  4  vols.  5.  Hif¬ 
tory  of  the  Schifrn  of  the  Greeks,  2  vols.  6.  Hiftory  of 
the  Grand  Schifrn  in  the  Eaft,  a  vols.  7.  Hiftory  of  Ari- 
anifm,  3  vols.  8.  Hiftory  of  the  Herefy  of  the  Icono- 
clafts,  a  vols.  9.  Hiftory  of  Lutheranifm.  10.  Hiftory 
of  Calvinifm.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

MA'IMING,  f.  The  act  of  depriving  of  fome  neceflary 
part. 

MAIMON'IDES,  or  Ben  Maimon  (Mofes),  a  very 
learned  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews  the  Eagle  of  the  Doctors, 
and  fometimes,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Doctor,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1131.  He  was  of 
illuftrious  defcent,  his  father  and  fix  of  his  preceding 
anceftors  having  fuftained  the  rank  of  judges,  or  been 
diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  The  Wife.  The  early  part 
of  his  education  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  his 
father,  who  afterwards  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
rabbi  Jofeph  the  foil  of  Megas,  a  perfon  on  whofe  pro¬ 
found  learning  he  has  bellowed  the  highelt  praife  ;  and, 
according  to  Leo  Africanus,  he  had  alio  among  his  tu¬ 
tors  the  learned  Arabians  Ibn  Thophail  and  Averroes. 
As  he  pofieffed  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  was  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  application,  he  made  a  molt  aftonilhing 
proficiency  under  luch  able  inltruitors,  both  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  languages,  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  arts  and 
iciences.  Among  other  languages,  he  was  perfectly  fkilled 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  but,  reflecting  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  languages  only,  his  intercourle  mult 
be  chiefly  confined  to  his  own  people,  he  alfo  made  him- 
f elf  matter  of  the  Chaldee,  Turkiffi,  Median,  and  other 
tongues  ;  and  that  he  underftood  the  Greek,  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  quotations  which  occur  in  his  writings 
from  Arittotle,  Plato,  Galen,  Themiltius,  &c.  and  from 
the  circumftance  that  fome  of  his  lateft  works,  and  feve- 
ral  of  his  letters  to  foreigners,  were  written  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  With  all  the  branches  of  philofophy,  and  the 
mathematics,  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  as  his  writ¬ 
ings  bear  ample  teltimony  ;  and  in  his  More  Nevockim  he 
has  particularly  expatiated  on  the  advantages  ariling  from 
a  knowledge  of  mathematical  fcience.  He  was  alio  well 
informed  in  divinity,  and  zealoufly  attached  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  anceltors,  while  he  rejected  the  Talmudical 
fables  and  traditions  with  which  it  was  encumbered  and 
debafed.  That  he  was  pre-eminently  fkilled  in  Jewilh 
jurifprudence,  he  ffiowed,  not  only  by  the  comments  with 
which  he  iilullrated  the  whole  body  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  by  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which ’ 
from  a  confufed  and  mod  intricate  rnafs,  clothed  in  cor¬ 
rupt  and  varying  dialers,  he  reduced  them  to  a  regular 
iyltem,  and  perlpicuous  aphorifnjs,  written  in  pure  He- 
1  brew. 
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brew,  and  in  an  eafy  and  elegant  ftyle.  He  likewife  ac¬ 
quired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  medical  art,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  attained  the  higheft  reputation. 

The  extraordinary  accompliffiments  of  Maimonides,  as 
it  not  unfrequently  the  cafe  with  perfons  of  fuperior  en¬ 
dowments,  excited  againft  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of 
fome  of  his  nation  at  Cordova ;  whence  circumftances 
arofe,  which  determined  him,  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  to  quit  Spain  and  remove  into  Egypt.  From  his 
reading  in  this  country  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life,  he  is  by  fome  writers  called  Mofcs  /Egyptius ;  as  he  is 
by  others  named  Mofes  Cordubenfis,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  In  Egypt  he  opened  a  fchool,  to  which  a  number 
of  pupils  reforted  from  all  parts,  and  particularly  from 
Alexandria  and  Daniafcus  ;  who  made  fuch  improvement 
under  his  inllruCtions,  that  they  proved  the  means  of 
spreading  his  fame  throughout  the  world.  He  was  alfo 
diftinguiihed  by  fuch  eminent  fuccefs  in  the  medical  art, 
that  he  was  appointed  chief  phyfician  to  Saladin,  fultan 
of  Egypt.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tyb- 
bon,  he  has  given  account  of  the  fervices  connected  with 
that  appointment,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  his  medical 
practice  occupied  the  reft;  of  his  time,  which  affords  Itrik- 
ing  evidence  of  the  great  eftiination  in  which  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  held,  both  at  court  and  by  the  country  in  general. 
Tybbon  had  written  to  him  for  his  advice  on  fome  du¬ 
bious  points,  and  added,  that,  when  he  ffiould  have  lei- 
fure,  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  him  a  viiit,  that  they 
might  difcufs  them  more  fully  in  con verfation.  In  his  re¬ 
ply  Maimonides  faid,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater 
pleafure  than  the  prefence  and  converfation  of  his  triend  ; 
but  that  he  mull  add,  that  he  could  not  encourage  him  to 
undertake  fo  long  a  voyage,  with  the  view  of  entertain¬ 
ing  much  perfonal  intercourfe  with  him;  for  that  his  time 
was  fo  fully  occupied,  that  he  could  fcarcely  protnife  him 
his  company  for  a  tingle  hour,  either  in  the  day-time  or 
at  night.  “  I  live,”  laid  he,  “  in  Egypt,  at  the  dittance 
of  nearly  two  fabbath-days’  journey  from  Cairo,  where 
the  king  refides.  On  him  the  duties  of  my  appointment 
require  a  very  regular  attendance.  I  generally  vifit  him 
every  morning  ;  but,  when  either  he  himfelf,  or  one  of 
his  children,  or  of  his  concubines,  is  indifpofed,  I  am  not 
allowed  to  ftir  from  the  palace  ;  fo  that  I  very  often  fpend 
the  whole  of  the  day  at  court.  Befides,  when  any  one  of 
the  king’s  principal  officers  is  fick,  my  medical  affiftance 
is  required.  In  ihort,  I  go  to  Cairo  every  morning  at  an 
early  hour,  and,  if  I  find  nothing  amil's  there,  return 
home  towards  noon.  But,  when  arrived  at  my  houfe,  al- 
moft  familhed  for  want  of  food,  I  find  all  the  approaches 
to  it  crowded  with  Gentiles  and  Jews,  men  of  rank  and 
of  the  loweft  order,  judges  and  tax-gatherers,  friends  and 
enemies,  who  have  been  impatiently  waiting  my  return. 
No  fooner  have  I  alighted  from  my  horfe,  and  walhed  my 
hands,  than  I  humbly  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  till  I  have  appeafed  my  craving  appetite.  As  foon 
as  I  have  dined,  1  proceed  to  examine  the  cafes  of  my  pa¬ 
tients,  and  to  preferibe  for  them.  This  employment  com¬ 
monly  lafts  till  night,  and  often  till  feveral  hours  after 
dark,  when  I  am  fo  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  hearing, 
ipeaking,  and  preferibing,  that  I  can  fcarcely  talk  any 
longer,  or  even  keep  mylelf  awake.”  This  extraordinary 
man  died  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1204  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
in  the  feventietli  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried,  with 
the  higheft  funeral  honours,  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For 
three  whole  days  did  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  bewail  his 
death,  and  they  called  the  year  in  which  it  took  place 
Lamentum  Lamcntabile.  When  fpeaking  of  him,  the  Jews 
frequently  make  ufe  of  this  proverbial  faying  ;  “  A  Mofe 
ad  Mo  fern,  non  furrexit  ficut  Mofes  ;”  meaning  that,  from 
the  time  of  Mofes  the  prophet,  no  one  approached  fo 
nearly  to  him  in  wifdom  and  learning,  as  Mofes  the  fon 
of  Maimon.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  that  he 
is  frequently  delignated  in  the  writing  of  the  Jews  by  the 
word  Rambam,  the  confonants  of  which  form  the  initials 
of  the  word  Rabbi  Moles  Ben  Maimon, 


Notwithftanding  his  numerous  avocations,  Maimonides 
found  leifure  to  compofe  a  variety  of  works,  fome  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude,  which  dil'play  much  profound  erudi¬ 
tion,  a  furprifing  extent  of  reading,  great  critical  ability, 
and  a  fpirit  of  liberal  and  philoiophical  enquiry.  We 
fhall  infert  the  titles  and  fubjeCts  of  the  principal  of  them. 
The  firft  of  his  productions,  in  order  of  time,  was  his 
Pirujk  Hemijhnak,  or  Commentary  on  the  Miffina,  which 
was  begun  by  him  in  Spain,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  finiffied  in  Egypt,  when  he  was  about  thirty. 
The  objeft  of  the  author  was,  to  give  fuch  an  explanation 
of  the  Miffina,  and  fuch  a  ffiort  and  eafy  interpretation 
of  the  phrafeology  of  the  Jewiffi  doCtors,  that  the  readeff 
may  without  difficulty  underftand  the  meaning  of  their 
decifions  and  conftitutions.  It  was  originally  written  in 
Arabic,  and  tranflated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Aben  Tybbon. 
Copies  of  the  original  Arabic  were  lately  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Vatican,  and  other  public  libraries.  The  belt  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  is  that  publiffied  with  the  Miffina  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1698,  in  fixteen  volumes  folio.  The  prefaces  of  Mai¬ 
monides  were  publiffied  in  Arabic,  but  Hebrew  letters,  by 
Dr.  E.  Pococke,  under  the  title  of  Porta  Molls,  in  1655,. 
quarto,  at  Oxford.  Our  author’s  next  work  is  entitled,.. 
Jad  Chazekeh,  or  Strong  Hand  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Mijhna 
Hatkora,  or  the  Reception  of  the  Law  ;  and  is  divided  into 
fourteen  books,  which  are  fubdivided  under  various  titles.' 
It  confifts  of  a  compendium  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  prefents 
us  with  a  complete  code  of  Jewilh,  civil,  and  canon,  law,- 
digefted  into  regular  order,  and  illuftrated  with  an  intel¬ 
ligent  commentary,  divelfed  of  the  grofs  fables  of  the 
Talmud.  It  was  publiffied  by  the  author,  in  pure  He¬ 
brew,  twelve  years  after  the  preceding  work.  The  belt 
edition  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Amfterdam,  by  Athias,  in 
1702,  in  four  volumes  folio.  The  third  great  work  of 
Maimonides,  which  was  efteemed  by  himlelf,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  by  others,  as  the  molt  important  and 
valuable  of  his  productions,  is  his  More  Nevochim,  or  Guide 
to  the  Perplexed ;  which  was  written  by  him  in  Arabic, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  tranflated  into 
Hebrew  by  Tybbon.  It  is  partly  critical,  partly  philo- 
fophical,  and  partly  theological.  Its  delign  is,  to  explain' 
the  meaning  of  feveral  difficult  and  obfeure  words,  phrafes, 
metaphors,  parables,  allegories,  &c.  in  feripture,  which;, 
if  interpreted  literally,  feem  to  have  no  meaning  at  all, 
or  at  lealt  fuch  as  is  very  abfurd  and  irrational  5  and  by 
this  means  to  fliow,  in  oppofition  to  the  fanatical  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  that  all  the  precepts 
and  inftitutions  of  the  Mofaic  religion,  inftead  of  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  God, 
were  founded  in  reafon,  and  capable  of  being  explained 
in  a  manner  confident  with  his  wifdom,  juftice,  and  good- 
nefis.  After  Tybbon’s  tranflation  of  this  work  had  been* 
received  by  the  Jews  in  different  countries,  it  excited  vio¬ 
lent  difputes  among  them,  and  occafioned  their  diviiion- 
into  two  parties  5  one  of  which  highly  commended  the 
author’s  work,  as  what  was  calculated  to  do-  Ivonour  to 
religion,  and  to  obviate  the  objections  of  unbelievers  5 
while  the  other  party  accufed  the  author  of  innovation 
and  herefy,  and  were  for  having  his  book  -condemned,  and' 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  the  life  of  David  Kimchi, 
(vol.  xi.  p.  721.)  we  have  feen  to  what  lengths  thefe  dis¬ 
putes  carried  the  Jews  in  France,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his. 
efforts  for  terminating  them.  The  tranflation  of  this 
work  was  publiflied  at  Venice,  in  1551,  in  folio  j  and  the 
belt  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  that  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  younger, 
which  was  firft  publiffied  at  Bafil,  in  1629,  in  quarto. 
The  next  important  work  of  Maimonides  is  his  Sepher- 
Hamit zoth,  or  Book  of  Commandments,  containing  an. 
expofition  of  the  precepts  of  the  Mofaic  law,  both,  pofl- 
tive  and  negative.  It  was  printed,  in  Hebrew  and  La¬ 
tin,  at  Amfterdam, ..in  1640,  in  quarto.  The  titles  of 
our  'author’s  other  works,  which  are  Itill  extant,  may 
be  feen  in  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebraea ;  and  the  Preface  tc, 
Buxtorf ’s  Verfion  of  Mare  Nevochim,  Bcfn  age’s  Hiji.  Jewsy 
\ii.  8. 
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MAIN,  adj.  \magne,  old  Fr.  magnus,  Lat.J  Principal  5 
chief;  leading. — In  every  grand  or  main  public  duty 
which  God  requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  befides  that 
matter  and  form  wherein  the  effence  thereof  confilteth,  a 
certain  outward  fafhion,  whereby  the  fame  is  indecent 
manner  adminiflered.  Hooker. 

There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men’s  lives, 

Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceafed  ; 

The  which  obferv’d,  a  man  may  prophefy, 

With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.  Shakefpeare' s  Henry  IV. 

Mighty;  huge;  overpowering;  vaft  ; 

Seed:  thou  what  rage 

Tranfports  our  adverfary,  whom  no  bounds, 

Nor  yet  the  main  abyfs,  wide  interrupt,  can  hold  >  Milton. 
Grofs;  containing  the  chief  part: 

We  ourfelf  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  fide 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefeft  horfe,  Shakefpeare. 

Important;  forcible. — This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main 
army,  came  over  to  take  poffefiion  of  his  new  patrimony. 
Davies  on  Ireland. 

That,  which  thou  aright 

Believ’ft  fo  main  to  our  fuccefs,  I  bring.  Milton. 

MAIN,  f.  The  grofs ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part. — 
The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language,  and  an 
improvement  in  wifdom,  by  feeing  men.  Locke.- — The  fum  ; 
the  whole ;  the  general.-— They  allowed  the  liturgy  and 
government  of  the  church  of  England  as  to  the  main. 
King  Charles. — The  ocean  ;  the  great  fea,  as  diltinguifhed 
from  bays  or  rivers  : 

A  fubttitute  fhines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  (fate 

Empties  itfelf,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shakefpeare. 

Violence ;  force : 

He  ’gan  advance 

Witli  huge  force,  and  importable  main. 

And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance.  Spenfer. 

With  might  and  main  they  chac’d  the  murd’rous  fox, 
4Vith  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box.  Dryden. 
£From  mams ,  Lat.]  A  hand  at  dice: 

Were  it  good. 

To  fet  the  exaft  wealth  of  all  our  dates 

All  at  one  calt ;  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 

In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ?  Shakefpeare. 

To  pafs  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main.  Earl  Dorfet's  Song. 

Writing  is  but  juft  like  dice. 

And  lucky  mains  make  people  wife  : 

That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  ’em, 

Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

The  continent.-— In  1589,  we  turned  challengers,  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  main  of  Spain.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. — A  ham¬ 
per.  Ainfworth. 

MAIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  : 
thirty -two  miles  north  of  Schiras. 

MAIN,  or  Maine,  in  North  America.  See  Maine. 
MAIN  (Ealt),  or  Slude  River,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  James  Bay  in  lat.  52.  18.  N.  Ion.  78. 
.45.  W.  On  the  ealt  of  this  river  is  Eaft  Main  Houfe,  a 
Itation  for  the  Indian  trade  in  Canada,  Lat.  52.  15.  N. 
ion.  78.  42.  W. 

MAIN  (Little  or  Frier),  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  in 
which  there  was  a  preceptory  to  the  Knights  Hofpitallers. 
Here  was  anciently  a  free-chapel. 

MAIN-BROA'D,  Dorfetlhire,  a  final!  parifli  three  miles 
jaorth  of  Main  Ower. 
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MAIN  CAPE  REE'F.  See  Tib  UR  ones, 

MAIN  GUAR'D,  that  guard  in  a  garrifon  to  which 
the  reft  are  fubordinate;  a  body  of  horfe  polled  before  a 
camp  for  its  greater  fecurity. 

MAIN  O'WER,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  with  a  fair  on 
the  10th  of  Oftober. 

MAIN-PO'RT,y.'  in  eccleliaftical  antiquity,  a  fmall  tri¬ 
bute,  commonly  of  loaves  of  bread,  which  in  fome  places 
the  parilhioners  pay  to  the  reftor  of  their  church,  in  re- 
compenfe  for  certain  tithes.  Cornell. 

MA'INA,  a  feaport  town  of  the  Morea,  which  gives 
name  to  a  diltrift,  fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  inhabitants,  defendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  have 
never  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Turks:  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Mifitra.  Bat.  36.  42.  N.  Ion.  22.  22.  E. 

Maina  is  a  mountainous  diflrift ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
living  in  a  ftate  wild  independence,  deem  it  no  crime  to 
affail  the  property  of  their  neighbours  either  by  fea  or 
land.  They  have,  in  fa  ft,  never  been  thoroughly  fubju- 
gated  ;  and  they  might  fucceed  in  driving  the  Turks  to  a 
confiderable  diltance,  were  not  their  efforts  enfeebled  by 
mifevable  feuds  among  themfelves.  They  have  the  vanitty 
to  retain  the  name  and  feveral  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Spartans ;  among  others,  that  of  wearing  their  hair 
long  and  flowing;  a  peculiarity  which,  our  readers  rnay 
recolleft,  was  obferved  in  the  chofen  band  of  Leonidas  on 
the  eve  of  their  memorable  conflift.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  more  gallant  than  their  anceftors  in  their  treatment 
of  the  fair  lex;  the  labour  in  the  fields  appearing  to  de¬ 
volve  chiefly  on  the  women.  The  molt  remarkable  feel¬ 
ing  difeovered  by  Mr.  Galt  in  the  difpofition  of  the  Mai- 
nots  was  a  wilh  for  the  arrival  of  a  Chriftian  power,  no 
matter  whether  French  or  Englilh,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  deteftedmeighbourhood  of  the  Turks. 

Their  territory  confilts  chiefly  of  the  extenfive  ridge  of 
mountains  known  by  the  general  name  of  Taygetus  ;  their 
population  is  computed  at  40,000;  and  their  men  at  only 
one  fourth,  or  10,000.  It  is  in  vain  to  bel’et  their  defiles, 
or  to  attempt  to  fubdue  them  ;  they  are  animated  by  an 
unconquerable  fpirit,  and  never  fail  to  make  their  affail- 
ants  repent  the  invalion.  He  who  travels  in  the  plain  by 
night  fees  proofs  of  their  vigilance  in  the  fires  which  are 
lighted  along  their  ftations  on  the  mountains.  Their 
chiefs  are  cholenby  the  public  voice,  and  owe  theirelevation 
to  the  fplendour  of  their  exploits.  The  young  Mainotti, 
accultomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  inured 
to  fatigues,  familiarifed  with  dangers,  are  always  ready  to 
meafure  their  ftrength  aga'nll  that  of  the  Turks.  The 
very  name,  indeed,  of  a  Turk  infpires  them  with  fury. 
Their  courage,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  called  temerity,  is 
doubtlefs  increafed  by  the  perfeft  knowledge  they  have 
of  the  natural  ftrength  of  their  country,  of  the  advantages 
it  poflelfes  in  its  defiles,  where  an  enemy  very  much  fupe- 
rior  in  numbers  to  themfelves  may  be  effectually  refitted. 
A  ftroke  has  not  unfrequently  been  fuddenly  planned  at 
a  meal,  and  executed  at  the  fame  moment,  almoft  always 
with  complete  fuccefs.  The  innate  love  of  rapine,  the 
image  of  poverty,  the  exaggerated  ideas  they  form  to  them¬ 
felves  of  the  riches  of  the  Mufl'ulmans,  and  the  profound 
hatred  they  bear  them,  are  amply  fufficient  to  urge  them 
on,  when  their  imaginations  are  the  leaft  exalted,  to  any 
undertaking. 

So  far  we  recognize  the  commendable  charafteriftics  of 
a  people  determined  to  be  independent ;  but  an  additional 
inquiry  exhibits  the  unpleafant  fide  of  the  pifture.  By 
an  unfortunate  fatality,  thefe  chiefs,  always  reftlels  ami 
ambitious,  keep  their  cantons  in  an  habitual  ftate  of  dif- 
cord.  It  is  only  when  their  common  danger  unites  them 
that  the  Mainotti  appear  in  a  favourable  point  of  view; 
in  their  ordinary  habits  they  mull  be  objefts  of  averfion 
to  every  one  who  has  the  happinefs  of  having  been  bom 
in  a  civilized  country.  United  among  themfelves  when 
they  have  a  foreign  enemy  to  combat,  the  Mainotti,  as 
foon  as  the  danger  is  part,  are  feen  to  abandon  themfelves 
to  difl'enfions  at  home,  which  often  terminate  in  dyeing 

their 
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their  hands  with  Wood.  Implacable  In  their  hatred  as  in 
their  vengeance,  they  are  only  brought  to  relinquifh  the 
one  or  the  other  by  the  voice  of  the  mod  refpedtable  old 
men  in  the  canton.  Povqueville's  Travels  in  the  Morea. 
Galt’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  j  809-1 1. 

'  MAI'NARD.  See  MaynarH. 

MAINBA'YA,  a  town  of  Ava  :  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Prone. 

MAPNBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Ambs  :  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  eaft-fouth-enft  of  Ingolltadt,  and  thirty-two 
■r.orth-north-eaft  of  Munich. 

MAINE,  before  the  revolution,  a  divifion  of  France, 
divided  iota  Upper  and  Lower  Maine,  about  eighteea 
miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  now  princi¬ 
pally  forms  the  departments  of  the  Mayenne  and  Sarte. 

MAINE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riles  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Culmbach,  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is 
formed  of  two  ftreatns,  the  one  called  the  Weis,  or  White, 
the  other  Roth,  or  Red;  both  thefe  join  near  Culmbach. 
It  afterwards  paffes  by  or  near  to  Lichtenfels,  Zeil,  Haf- 
furt,  Maynburg,  Schweinfurt,  Schwarzbach,  Sommerf- 
haufen,  Wurzburg,  Catolftadt,  Gemunden,  Lohr,  Wer- 
theim,  Freudenberg,  Afchaffenburg,  Hanau,  Offenbach, 
Frankfort,  Hochlt,  & c.  and  joins  the  Rhine  a  little  above 
Mentz. 

MAINE,  a  diftridt  or  province  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  belonging  to  Maffachufetts,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lower  Canada,  ealt  by  the  province  of  New 
Brunfwick,  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  weft  by 
New  Hatnpfhire,  from  which  it  is  partly  feparated  by  the 
Pifcataqua  river;  and  fituated  between  lat.  430  and  4.8° 
15'  N.  and  between  Ion.  64°  53'  and  700  39'  W.  Its 
average  length  and  breadth  are  each  200  miles  j  and  it 
contains  40,000  fquare  miles,  or  25,600,000  acres.  The 
diftridt  of  Maine  is  divided  into  feven  counties,  as  in  the 
following  table. 


Counties. 

No.  of  Inhabitants. 
1700.  1800. 

York 

28,821 

37>729 

Cumberland 

Kennebeck 

Lincoln 

Hancock 

Wafhington 

Oxford 

Total 

25,459 

37:921 

24,394 

30,100 

16,316 

4.436 

29,962 

9>549 

2,758 

96,540 

150,896 

Chief  Towns. 

York. 

Portland,  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  diftridt. 
Augulta. 

Wifcaffet,  Hallowell. 
Caltine. 

Machias. 


The  chief  rivers  are  the  Penobfcot,  Kennebeck,  Saco, 
Androfcoggin,  St.  Croix,  See.  The  mod  noted  lakes  are 
Moofehead,  Scoodri,  Sebacook,  and  Umbagog.  The 
principal  bays  are  thofe  of  Cafco,  Penobfcot,  Machias, 
Saco,  and  Paffamaquoddy.  Its  molt  remarkable  capes 
are  thofe  of  Neddock,  Porpoife,  Elizabeth,  Small  Point, 
Peinaquid,  and  Petit  Manan.  Almoft  the  whole  coaft 
north-calf  of  Portland  is  lined  with  iflands,  arpong  which 
veiTels  may  generally  anchor  with  fafety. 

This  diftridt,  though  an  elevated  country,  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  denominated  mountainous.  The  foil  is  gene¬ 
rally  arable,  and  very  fertile,  more  efpecially  between  Pe¬ 
nobfcot  and  Kennebeck  rivers.  On  lome  parts  of  the  fea- 
coaft  the  lands  are  but  indifferent;  but  they  might  be 
much  improved  by  manuring  them  with  the  rock-weed, 
which  grows  on  the  rocks,  between  high  and  low  water 
■mark,  in  very  large  abundance.  The  fwamps  and  funken 
lands  might  he  ealily  drained,  and  afford  a  rich  fat  foil. 
The  foil  of  the  interior  country  is  reprefented  as  being 
excellent,  and  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pafture. 
Where  the  foil  is  properly  prepared  for  receiving  the  feed, 
it  is  faid  to  be  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  peafe,  hemp,  and  flax;  and  for  the  production  of 
almoft  all  kinds  of  culinary  roots  and  plants,  Englifh  grafs, 
and  alfo  for  Indian  corn  of  fhort  (talks.  Kennebeck  is 
•much  improving  in  apple-orchards  :  hops  are  the  fpoijtane- 
.  Vol.  XIV.  No.  964. 
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ons  growth  of  the  country  :  peaches  are  fcarcely  known  ; 
plums,  fmall  cherries,  fmall  pears,  grapes,  rafpberries, 
goofeberries,  currants,  blackberries,  and  cranberries,  are 
among  the  wild  fruits  of  Maine.  This  country  is  uncom¬ 
monly  good  for  grazing;  and  large  (locks  of  neat  cattle 
may  be  fed  in  it  both  fummer  and  winter.  It  abounds  in 
white  pine  and  fpruce-trees,  fuitable  for  malts,  boards,  or 
(hingles ;  and  maple,  beech,  red,  white,  and  grey,  oak,  and 
yellow  birch,  may  be  contidered  as  the  principal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  moiftland  produces  fir,  which 
yields  a  balfam  that  is  much  prized.  Here  are  alfo  elms, 
poplars  and  a(h-trees  5  alfo  bafs,  horn-beam,  butter-nut, 
balm  of  Gilead,  and  hemlock-trees.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  diftridt  of  Maine  may  be  regarded  in  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  divifions  of  it:  thejfr/2,  comprehending  the  tradt  ly¬ 
ing  eaft  of  Penobfcot  river  ;  the  fetrnd,  and  beft  tradt,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Penobfcot  and  Kennebeck  rivers  ;  and  the 
third,  firft  fettled,  and  at  prefent  molt  popular,  weft  of 
Kennebeck  river.  The  climate  in  this  diftridt,  as  well 
as  in  every  part  of  North  America,  is  colder  than  the 
fame  degree  of  latitude  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  The  weather  is  more  regular  here  in  the  winter  than 
it  is  in  the  fouthern  dates.  Frofts  commence  fometimes 
in  September,  and  always  before  the  middle  of  Odtober  ; 
the  fevere  cold  begins  about  the  middle  of  December; 
and  fpring  opens  at  the  clofe  of  March.  Of  late  the  win¬ 
ters  in  this  country  are  more  moderate,  and  lefs  fnow  has 
fallen  than  twenty  years  ago. 

From  the  different  rivers  of  this  country  water  may  be 
drawn  for  mills  and  all  water-works ;  and  its  rivers  fur- 
nifh  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh.  The  falmon-fithery,  in 
the  bays  and  around  the  illand,  has  of  late  years  become 
a  confiderable  objedt  to  the  inhabitants.  The  animals  of 
this  diftridt  were  formerly  deer,  and  moofe  of  a  large  fize; 
but  there  are  now  few  to  be  feen.  The  fox,  bear,  wolf, 
beaver,  See.  are  found  here.  Cattle  and  horfes  are  ealily 
reared  in  this  country ;  and  the  (beep,  on  the  Kennebeck 
river,  are  larger  than  thofe  in  Maffachufetts  proper;  the 
mutton  is  of  higher  flavour,  and  the  fleeces  are  much  hea¬ 
vier.  The  rattle-fnake  is  the  only  poilbnous  ferpent  in 
this  diftridt ;  and  that  is  rarely  feen.  Birds,  though  in- 
creafing,  are  not  numerous. 

The  manufadtures  and  commerce  of  this  country  are  in 
an  improving  Rate.  From  the  firft  fettlement  of  Maine 
till  the  year  1774  or  1775,  and  even  in  fome  places  toa  la¬ 
ter  period,  the  inhabitants  negledted  agriculture,  and  gene¬ 
rally  followed  the  lumber-trade  ;  but,  when  they  found  that 
Indian  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  and  flax,  grew  in  their  fields, 
and  afforded  an  immediate  profit,  they  applied  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  foil ;  and  they  now  rail’e  a  fuflicient  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  and  other  grain  for  their  own  confumption; 
and  they  export  from  the  Kennebeck,  either  in  cattle  or 
other  articles,  more  than  they  import.  Their  wool  and 
flax  are  very  good  ;  hemp  has  been  lately  cultivated  with 
fuccefs :  and  almoft  every  family  manufadture  wool  and 
flax  into  cloth,  and  make  utenfils  of  hufbandry  fuflicient 
for  their  own  ufe.  The  principal  exports  of  this  country 
eonfift  of  various  kinds  of  lumber,  fuch  as  pine-boards, 
(hip-timber,  and  almoft  every  fpecies  of  fplit  timber  ma- 
nufadtured  from  pine  and  oak,  which  are  exported  from 
the  various  harbours  in  large  quantities.  Dried  fi( h  alfo 
furnilhes  an  article  of  export,  and  alfo  pickled  fifh,  fuch 
as  falmon,  (had,  Sec.  Mountain  and  bog-iron  ore  are 
found  in  fome  parts,  and  works  have  been  eredted  for  its 
manufadture. 

A  fpirit  of  literary  improvement  has  been  lately  ex¬ 
cited  in  this  diftridt.  Bowdoin-college  is  fituated  in  the 
village  of  Brunfwick,  upon  the  river  called  by  the  Indian 
natives  Androfcoggin.  The  legiflature,  about  the  year 
1794,  incorporated  certain  perfons  for  the  purpofe  of  efta- 
blifhing  this  univerfity,  or  college,  under  the  name  of 
Bowdoin-college,  fo  called  after  James  Bowdoin,  efq.  late 
governor  of  the  Maffachufetts.  The  legiflature  granted 
feveral  townftiips  of  unfettled  lands  within  the  diftridt  of 
Maine  to  the  college  as  a  fund  for  its  fupport ;  and  the 
T  t  ion 
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fon  of  the  gentleman  above-named  was'  a  very  liberal  be- 
r.efaftor  to  the  inffitution.  Buildings  have  been  errfted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ftudentsand  prefident.  The 
library,  apparatus,  and  profefforfhips  of  the  college,  are, 
as  yet  upon  a  limited  fcale ;  but  its  fituation  is  favourable, 
and  the  activity  of  its  patrons  and  friends  cannot  fail  to 
promote  its  growing  profperity. — Academies  alfo  have 
been  incorporated  by  the  legiflature  in  Hallowell,  Berwick, 
Fryeburg,  Bath,  Hamden,  and  Machias,  and  endowed  with 
•grants  of  the  public  lands;  and  another  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  at  Portland.  Town-fchools  are  alfo  maintained  in 
mod:  of  the  towns  and  in  many  of  the  plantations. 

The  people  of  this  didrift  are  diftinguifhed  by  no 
peculiar  features  from  their  neighbours  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont ;  but  are,  like  them,  brave,  hardy, 
eriterprifirng,  induftrious,  and  hofpitable.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religious  denominations  are  Congregationalids 
and  Baptifts  ;  and  there  are  a  few  Quakers,  Methodifts, 
Ep’ifcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  remains  of 
the  Penobfcot  tribe  are  the  only  Indians  whorelide  in  this 
diftrift  ;  they  confift  of  about  one  hundred  families,  and 
live  together  in  regular  fociety  at  Indian  Old  Town,  which 
is  fituated  on  an  ifland  ofabout  two  hundred  acres,  on  Pe- 
iiobfcot  river,  juft  above  the  Great  Falls.'  Theyare  Roman 
Catholics,  and  conduft  their  worfhip  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  and  without  moleftation.  The  conftitution  of  Maine 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Maffachufetts,  both  being  in¬ 
corporated  under  one  government.  In  the  diftrift  of 
Maine  are  large  trafts  of  land  belonging  to  the  ftate, 
called  the  Eallern  Lands.  Of  thefe  Lands  the  common¬ 
wealth  have  fold  as  much  as  h'as  brought  into  the  treaftiry 
a  net  balance  of  269,005k  8s.  2d.  Exclufi  ve  of  thefe  lands, 
that  have  been  fold,  trafts  for  the  encouragement  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  other  ufeful  and  humane  purpofes  have  been 
granted  to  the  amount  of  431,000  acres.  Several  propo- 
fals  have  been  made  for  feparating  this  diftrift  from  the 
Maftachufetts;  the  laft  was  made  in  1802  ;  but  the  legif- 
Jature  has  not  interfered  in  the  bufinefs.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  rapid  fettlement  and  growth  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  period  when  this  contemplated  reparation 
will  take  place  is  probably  not  far  diftant.  Morfe's  Geo¬ 
graphy.  - 

MA'INEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure:  thirteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Grand 
Andely,  and  twenty-four  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Rouen. 
MA'INFROY.  See  Manfred. 

MA'INLAND,/".  Continent.  Spenfer  and  Dryden  feem 
to  accent  this  word  differently  : 

Ne  was  it  ifland  then. 

But  was  all  defolate,  and  of  fome  thought 

By  fea  to  have  been  from  the  Celtic  mainland  brought. 

Spenfer. 

Thofe  whom  Tyber’s  holy  forefts  hide, 

Or  Circe’s  hills  from  the  mainland  divide.  Dryden. 

MA'INLAND.  See  Pomona  and  Shetland. 
MA'INLY,  adv.  Chiefly;  principally. — The  metallic 
matter  now  found  in  the  perpendicular  intervals  of  the 
It  rata,  was  originally  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  thofe  ftrata, 
being  interlperfed  amongft  the  matter  whereof  the  faid 
11  rata  mainly  confift.  Woodward's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

A  brutifli  vice, 

Induftive  mainly  to  the  fin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

Greatly;  hugely. — It  was  obferved  by  one,  that  himfelf 
came  hardly  to  a  little  riches,  and  very  eafily  to  great 
riches  ;  for,  when  a  man’s  flock  is  come  to  that,  that  he 
can  expeft  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  thofe  bar¬ 
gains,  which,  for  their  greatnels,  are  few  men’s  money, 
and  be  partner  in  the  induftries  of  younger  men,  he  can¬ 
not  but  increafe  mainly.  Bacon. 

MA'INMAST,  f.  The  chief  or  middle  maft. — -A 
Dutchman,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  a  main- 
majl,  told  the  ftanders-by,  it  was  a  mercy  it  was  not  his 
neck.  Spectator. 
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One  dire  Ihot 

Clofe  by  the  board  the  prince’s  mahimajl  bore.  Dryden. 

MA'INO  (Jafon  del),  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  born 
at  Pefaro  in  1405,  was  the  natural  fon  of  Andreotto  dd 
Maino,  an  exiled  Milanefe,  who  had  retired  to  that  city. 
He  was  fent  to  Pavia  for  the  ftudy  of  law  ;  but  during  the 
firit  year  he  applied  much  more  to  cards  than  to  the  code 
and  digeft,  and  was  reduced  by  gaming  to  a  ftate  of  ex¬ 
treme  indigence.  The  animad verfions  of  his  father,  with 
his  own  fufferings,  effefted  fuch  a  change  in  his  conduft, 
that  he  foon  became  the  admiration  of  the  profeffors  for 
his  learned  accjuifitions.  It  appears  that  he  Itudied  fpr 
fome  time  at  Bologna  under  the  famous  Alexander  da 
Imola,  but  whether  he  graduated  there  or  at  Pavia  is  not 
known.  At  the  latter  univerfity  he  became  a  profeffor 
in  1467;  and  continued  there  till  1485,  when  he  accepted 
a  chair  at  Padua.  In  1488  he  removed  to  the  univerfity 
ol  Pila,  to  which  the  republic  of  Florence  invited  him  on 
a  very  liberal  falary.  He  afterwards  refumed  his  chair  at 
Padua,  where  his  reputation  was  fo  high,  that  he  is  faid 
to  have  had  three  thoufand  auditors.  To  his  profeftional 
dignity  was  added  that  of  leveral  honourable  commiflipns 
with  which  lie  was  entrufted.  In  1492  he  was  fent  by 
the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  homage  to  pope  Alexander  VI. 
on  which  occafion  he  pronounced  an  oration  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  When  the  emperor  Maximilian  had 
married  the  lifter  of  the  duke  Giangaleazzo  Maria,  Jafon 
was  fent  to  compliment  him  at  Infpruck  in  1494,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and  count-palatine. 
On  the  affumption  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan  by  Lodo- 
vico  the  Moor,  Jafon  recited  an  harangue,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  title  of  patrician,  and  {he  honorary  poll  of 
fenator.  Louis  XII.  king  of  France  beftowed  a  fief  upon 
him,  and  once  honoured  his  fchool  at  Pavia  with  his  pre¬ 
fence,  attended  by  five  cardinals  and  many  other  perfons 
of  rank.  Jafon  was  richly  clad  on  this  occafion  ;  and, 
condufting  the  king  to  the  door  of  his  fchool,  humbly 
requefted  him  to  enter  firft ;  but  Louis,  obferving  “that 
he  was  no  king  there,”  and  that  the  profeffor  was  the 
only  perfon  entitled  to  refpeft  in  that  place,  obliged  him 
to  precede.  After  the  letture  he  embraced  Jafon,  and  in 
a  familiar  convention  afked  him  why  he  never  had  mar¬ 
ried.  The  profeffor  replied,  “That  the  pope  might  know, 
from  your  majefty’s  information,  that  I  am  not  difquali- 
fied  for  a  cardinal’s  hat.”  In  this  objeft  of  his  ambition, 
however,  he  was  fruftrated.  He  occupied  his  chair  till 
1511,  after  which  he  fell  into  a  ftate  of  dotage.  He  died 
at  Pavia  in  1519.  This  lawyer  was  accounted  one  of  the 
greateft  mafteis  of  jurifprudence  in  his  time,  and  is  enu¬ 
merated  by  Alciatus  among  the  five  jurifts  who  alone  de- 
ferve  to  be  read. 

MA'INOUR,/  [from  the  Fr.  manier,  to  handle,  or  take 
with  the  hand.]  In  law,  denotes  a  thing  taken  away  and 
found  in  the  hand  of  the  thief.  Thus  to  be  taken  with 
the  mainour,  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  ftolen  about 
him. 

One  mode  of  profecution  by  the  common  law,  without 
any  previous  finding  by  a  jury,  was  when  a  thief  was 
taken  with  the  mainour  ;  that  is,  with  the  thing  ftolen 
upon  him,  in  manu ;  for  he  might,  when  fo  detefted,  be 
brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried,  without  indict¬ 
ment.  But  this  proceeding  was  taken  away  by  feveral 
ftatutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  though  in  Scotland 
a  fimilar  procefs. remains  to  this  day. 

MAINPER'NABLE,  adj.  Bailable;  that  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  give  furety. 

MAINPER'NOR,/!  [from  the  Fr.  main,  hand,  and  pre- 
neur^  taker.]  -Surety  ;  a  kind  of  bail.— He  enforced  the 
earl  himfelf  to  fly,  till  twenty-fix  noblemen  became  main¬ 
pernors  for  his  appearance  at  a  certain  day  ;  bur,  be  mak¬ 
ing  default,  the  uttermoit  advantage  was  taken  againft 
bis  fureties.  Davies  on  Ireland.— Mainpernors  differ  from 
bail,  in  that  a  man  s  bail  may  impriion  or  lurrender  him 
up  before  the  ftipulated  day  of  appearance ;  mainpernors 

.  .  can 
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can  do  neither,  but  are  barely  furedes  for  his  appearance 
at  the  day.  Bail  are  only  fureties  that  the  party  be  an- 
fwerable  for  the  fpecial  matter  for  which  they  Ifipulate  : 
•mainpernors  are  hound  to  produce  him  to  anfwer  all  charges 
whatsoever.  3  Comm.  c.  8.  p.  128. 

MA'INPRISE,  f.  [from  the  Fr.  main,  hand,  and  pris, 
taken.]  Delivery  into  the  cultody  of  a  friend,  upon  Secu¬ 
rity  for  appearance.-— Sir  William  Bremingham  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  treafon,  though  the  earl  of  Defmond  was  left  to 
mainprife.  Davies. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 

And,  by  discharge  or  mainprife ,  grant 

Deliv’ry  from  this  bafe  reftraint.  Hudibras. 

Mainprife  may  be  where  one  is  never  arretted,  or  in  pri¬ 
son  ;  but  no  man  is  bailed  but  he  that  is  under  arrett,  or 
in  prifon ;  So  that  mainprife  is  more  large  than  bail. 
Wood's  Inf.  582.  618.  The  writ  of  mainprife,  manucaptio, 
is  a  writ  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  (either  generally,  when 
any  man  is  imprifoned  for  a  bailable  offence,  and  a  hail 
hath  been  ref u fed  ;  or  efpecially,  when  the  offence  or 
courfe  of  punifhment  is  not  properly  bailable  below,) 
commanding  him  to  take  fureties  for  the  prifoner’s  ap¬ 
pearance,  ufually  called  mainpernors ,  and  to  fet  him  at 
large.  F.  N.  B.  250.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  141.  Co,  Bail  &  M.  c.  10. 
Of  the  writ  of  mainprife  little  notice  is  taken  in  the  late 
books ;  yet  the  law  relating  to  it  fee  ms  to  be  ftill  in  force 
in  many  cafes  ;  and  confequently  in  Such  cafes  thofe  who 
are  bailable,  and  have  been  refufed  the  benefit  of  the  bail, 
may  ftill,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  delivered  out  of  prifon  ; 
(upon  their  finding  fureties  to  the  Sheriff  that  they  will  ap. 
pear  and  anfwer  to  the  crimes  alleged  again  ft  them,  before 
the  juftices,  in  the  writ  mentioned,  See.)  as  thofe  who  are 
imprifoned  for  a  flight  fufpicion  of  felony,  or  of  trefpafs, 
before  juftices  of  peace,  and  many  other  perfons.  2  Hawk. 
P.C.c.  15. 

MA'INSAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  C re ufe  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  Evaux,  and 
ten  north- north-eaft  of  AubufTon. 

MA'INSAIL,  f.  The  fail  of  the  main-mad. — They 
committed  themfelves  unto  the  fea,  and  hoifted  up  the 
mainfail  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  fhore.  ASs. 

MA'INSHEET,  f.  The  flieet  or  fail  of  the  mainmaft  s 
Strike,  (trike  the  top-fail ;  let  the  mainjheet  fly, 

And  furl  your  fails.  Dry  den. 

To  MAINTA'IN,  v.  a.  [ maintenir ,  Fr.]  To  preferve  ; 
to  keep  ;  not  to  fuft’er  to  change. — -The  ingredients  being 
preferibed  in  their  fubftance,  maintain  the  blood  in  a  gen¬ 
tle  fermentation,  reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify  it. 
Harvey  .--To  defend  ;  to  hold  out ;  to  make  good  ;  not 
to  relign. — God  values  no  man  more  or  lefs  in  placing 
him  high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  polt. 
Grew's  Co/mologia. — To  vindicate  ;  to  juftify  ;  to  fupport. 
— Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his  temper, 
and  of  parts  fo  much  fuperior  to  any  in  the  company,  that 
he  could  too  well  maintain  and  juftify  thofe  contradiftions. 
Clarendon. 

Maintain 

My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain.  Dry  den. 

To  continue  ;  to  keep  up  ;  not  to  fuffer  to  ceafe.. — Main¬ 
tain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him 
perceived.  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Some  did  the  fong,  and  fome  the  choir,  maintain , 

Beneath  a  laurel  fhade.  Dryden. 

To  keep  up  ;  to  fupport  the  expenfe  of.— -What  concerns 
it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father, 
I  am  able  to  maintain  it.  Skakefpeare. 

I  feek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  warning  } 

Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  ftate. 

And  fends  the  poor.well  pleafed  from  my  gate.  Shake/p, 

To  fupport  with  the  conveniences  of  life.— If  a  woman 
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maintain  her  hufband,  file  is  full  of  anger  and  rnueh  re¬ 
proach.  Eccluf.  xxv.  22. — It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth, 
but  much  harder  to  be  maintained  by  it.  Could  it  ever  yei 
feed,  cl  oath,  or  defend,  its  affertors  ?  South. — -To  preferve 
from  failure  : 

Here  ten  thoufand  images  remain 

Without  confufion,  and  their  rank  maintain.  Blackmore. 

To  MAINTA'IN,  v.n.  To  fupport  by  argument ;  to 
aflert  as  a  tenet. — In  tragedy  and  fatire,  I  maintain ,  againft. 
fome  of  our  modern  critics,  that  this  age  and  the  lalt  have 
excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden's  Juvenal. 

MAINTA'IN  ABLE,  adj.  [from  maintain .]  Defend- 
ble  ;  juftifiable. — Being  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Bui  loins, 
the  walls  fore  beaten  and  fhaken,  and  fcarce  maintainable, 
he  defended  the  place  againft  the  Dauphin.  Hayward. 

MAINTA'INANCE,  /.  See  Maintenance. 

MAINTA'INER;  f.  Supporter;  cherifher. — He  dedi¬ 
cated  the  work  to  fir  Philip  Sidney,  a  fpecial  maintaintr 
of  all  learning.  Spenfer's  Paftorals. 

MAINTAINING,  /  The  aft  of  fupporting. 

MAINTENANCE,  yi  Supply  of  "he  neceffaxies  of  life  ; 
fuftenance ;  fuftentation.- — Thofe  of  better  fortune,  not 
making  learning  their  maintenance ,  take  degrees  with  little 
improvement.  Swift. — Support;  protection  ;  defence. — 
They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reafon  take  upon  him 
to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
termination  proceed  in  maintenance  thereof.  Hooker. — Con¬ 
tinuance;  fecurity  from  failure. — Whatfoever  is  granted 
to  the  church  for  God’s  honour,  and  the  maintenance  of 
his  fei  vice,  is  granted  to  God.  South. 

Maintenance  is  alfo  the  unlawful  taking  in  hand,  or 
upholding,  of  a  caufe  or  perlbn  ;  metaphorically  drawn, 
from  the  fuccouring  of  a  young  child  that  learns  to  go 
by  one’s  hand  ;  and  in  law  is  taken  in  the  word  fenfe. 
32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 

Maintenance  is  an  offence  that  bears  a  near  relation  to 
Barratry  ;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  fuit 
that  no  way  belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  aflifting 
either  party  with  money,  or  otherwife,  to  profecute  or 
defend  it.  Not  only  he  who  lays  out  his  money  to  a  (lift 
another  in  his  caufe,  but  he  that  by  his  friendfhip  or  in- 
tereft  fives  him  that  expenfe  which  he  might  otherwife 
be  put  to,  is  guilty  of  maintenance.  Bro.  Mail.  7,  14,  17, 
&c.  And  alio,  if  any  perfon  officioufly  give  evidence,  or 
open  the  evidence  without  being  called  upon  to  do  it ; 
fpeak  in  the  caufe,  as  if  of  counfei  with  the  party  ;  retaia 
an  attorney  for  him,  See.  or  (hall  give  any  public  counte¬ 
nance  to  another  in  relation  to  the  fuit;  this  is  called 
maintenance. 

By  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  fpecies  of  crimen  falfi  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  to  do  any  aft,  to  fupport 
another’s  law-fuit,  by  money,  witneffes,  or  patronage.  A 
man  may,  however,  maintain  the  fuit  of  his  near  kinfman, 
fervant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and  compafflon, 
with  impunity  ;  otherwife  the  punifhment  by  common  law 
is  fine  and  imprifonment  5  and  by  ftat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9. 
a  forfeiture  of  iol. 

MAINTENON'  (Frances  d’Aubigne,  Marchionefs  of,) 
a  lady  celebrated  for  her  accompliffiments,  and  ftill  more 
for  the  Angularity  of  her  fortune,  was  born  in  1635,  in  a 
prifon  at  Niort,  in  which  her  father,  Conftant  d’Aubigne 
(fon  of  Theodore  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  gentleman  of  the' 
bed-chamber  to  Henry  IV.)  was  confined  on  a  political 
account.  She  was  brought  up  in  this  prifon  till  (he  was 
three  years  old;  at  which  time  her  father,  having  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberation,  carried  her  with  his  wife  and  ion  to 
Martinique.  From  her  mother  fhe  received  an  excellent 
and  folid  education,  the  bafe  of  all  her  after-elevation. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1647,  the  family  returned 
to  France,,  when  Frances  was  taken  by  her  relation  Mad. 
de  Villette,  who  educated  her  in  the  Calvinift  religion^, 
which  had  been  that  of  her  father.  Her  mot  her,  who  was 
a  drift  Catholic,  obtained  an  order  from  court  for  her  re¬ 
moval  to  the  ho  ufe  of  another  relation,  Mad.  de  Neuil- 
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lant,  who  ufed  great  feverity  to  induce  her  to  conform  to 
the  eftabliftied  faith.  Her  converfion  was  completed  by 
a  refidence  for  fome  time  in  the  Urfuline  convent  at 
Niort.  Her  mother  then  took  her  to  Paris,  where  the  had 
a  law-fuit  pending;  but  foon  after  died,  leaving  her  two 
children  in  indigence.  Frances  had  much  more  to  fuffer 
from  the  hardinefs  of  her  relations  ;  and  was  at  length  in¬ 
duced,  in  her  fixteenth  year,  to  give  her  hand  to  the 
comic  poet  and  novelift  Scarron,  who  was  then  in  a  ftate 
of  decrepitude  from  difeafe.  She  chofe  this  union  rather 
than  the  other  alternative  which  he  offered  her,  of  pay¬ 
ing  her  portion  to  be  received  into  a  nunnery.  The  houfe 
of  Scarron  was  frequented  by  many  men  of  rank  and  wit; 
and  the  young  wife  attracted  general  admiration  by  the 
graces  of  her  perfon  and  the  charms  of  her  converfation. 
In  this  dangerous  fituation  Ilie  conducted  herfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  her  virtue  was  unfufpected,  unlefs  it  were 
by  fome  who  had  none  of  their  own.  Even  her  intimacy 
■with  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  does  not  feem  to 
have  injured  her  reputation;  and  the  teftimony  of  that 
licentious  but  fincere  female,  in  favour  of  her  morals,  has 
been  admitted  as  goad  evidence.  Scarron  died  in  1660, 
and  his  widow  was  left  in  indigence.  After  fome  felici¬ 
tation,  the  obtained  from  the  queen-mother  the  penfion 
which  her  hufband  had  enjoyed  ;  but  (lie  loft  this  at  her 
patronefs’s  death,  and  the  intereft  of  all  her  friends  was 
not  able  to  procure  its  continuance.  At  this  time  a  pro- 
pofal  was  made  to  her  through  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador 
to  go  to -Portugal,  and  undertake  the  education  of  the 
children  of  a  princels  of  that  nation;  and  (he  determined 
to  accept  it.  Before  her  intended  departure,  however, 

.  flie  waited  upon  the  king's  miftrefs  Mad.  de  Montefpan, 
then  in  the  height  of  favour;  and  by  a  well-turned 
compliment  pleated  her  fo  much,  that  (he  told  her  (lie 
mull  not  think  of  quitting  France.  She  alfo  engaged  to 
prefent  a  new  petition  for  her  to  the  king,  (Louis  XIV.) 
who,  upon  feeing  the  name  which  had  fo  often  before 
met  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  “  Shall  I  never  hear  of  any  thing 
but  the  widow  Scarron?”  “  Indeed,  fire,”  replied  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  “  you  ought  long  (ince  to  have  ceafed  to  hear  of 
lier  5”  and,  in  fine,  the  penfion  was  granted,  and  (lie  re¬ 
mained  in  France. 

Mad.  de  Montefpan,  upon  farther  acquaintance,  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  our  heroine,  that  (he  confided 
.  to  her  the  fecret  of  the  children  (he  had  by  the  king,  and 
placed  them  under  her  care.  Mad.  Scarron  received  but 
a  fmall  penfion  for  the  troublefome  office  with  which  (he 
was  entrufted  ;  and  had  befides  the  mortification  to  find 
that  (he  was  difpleafing  to  the  king,  who  regarded  her  as 
a  wit,  a  clafs,  which  his  confciouihefs  of  a  narrow  edu¬ 
cation,  and  his  jealoufy  of  fuperior  abilities,  rendered  the 
objedls  of  his  particular  averficn.  She,  however,  gradu¬ 
ally  rofe  in  favour  ;  and,  when  it  was  thought  neceflary 
to  fend  the  young  duke  of  Maine,  Mad.  de  Montefpan’s 
eldeft  fon,  to  the  waters  of  Barreges  with  a  confidential 
fuperintendant,  (he  was  chofen  for  the  purpoie.  This 
fituation  engaged  her  in  a  dirett  correfpondence  with  the 
king,  who  found  her  more  a  woman  of  good  fenfe  than  a 
wit ;  and  her  fuccefs  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  young 
duke  operated  (till  farther  to  her  advantage.  The  king 
increaied  her  penfion,  and  made  her  a  liberal  prefent,  with 
which,  in  1674,  (he  purcliafed  the  lands  of  Maintenon, 
whence  (he  afterwards  took  her  name.  Her  ferene  and 
equal  temper  and  rational  converfe  gradually  gained  upon 
the  king,  who  began  .to  be  wearied  with  the  imperious 
and  capricious  difpofition  of  Mad.  de  Montefpan,  now  in 
the  wane  of  ber  charms.  Satiated  with  beauty,  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  remorfe  for  his  licentious  amours,  he 
lought  tor  a  complaifant  and  tender  friend,  and  found 
one  in  Mad.  de  Maintenon.  Her  age,  which  exceeded 
that  of  the  king,  the  moderate  (hare  of  perfonal  attrac¬ 
tions  which  (lie  had  retained,  and  the  ftriitnefs  of  her  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  appear  fufficient  affurances  of  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  their  connexion.  She  is  charged  by  Voltaire  and 
others  with  ingratitude  towards  her  benefaitrefs,  Mad. 


de  Montefpan,  in  taking  her  place  in  the  royal  favour. 
That  ambition  might  lead  her  to  employ  fome  artifice  in 
enforcing  the  king’s  fcruples  with  refpeft  to  his  illicit 
connexions,  is  not  improbable;  but  there  feems  no  reafon 
to  blame  her  for  promoting  a  change  in  his  difpofition 
that  meliorated  his  character,  and  for  taking  advantage 
of  it  to  render  herfelf  inftrumental  to  his  comfort.  Her 
fituation,  however,  was  for  fome  years  equivocal.  She 
was  an  acknowledged  favourite,  but  of  what  kind  was 
dubious.  A  fingular  mixture  of  devotion  and  gallantry 
appeared  in  the  correfpondence  between  the  king  and  her. 
“  This  ((range  commerce,”  fays  Voltaire,  “  of  tendernefs 
and  fcruple  on  the  part  of  the  king,  of  ambition  and  de¬ 
votion  on  that  of  the  new  miftrefs,  feems  to  have  lalted 
from  1681  to  1686,  which  was  the  epoch  of  their  mar¬ 
riage.”  This  union,  which  is  a  ftrong  proof  that  no  im¬ 
proper  familiarity  had  preceded  it,  was  propofed  by  the 
king’s  confeffor,  father  de  la  Chaife,  and  privately  folem- 
nized  by  Harlay  archbiffiop  of  Paris,  but  was  never  openly- 
declared  at  court;  and  Mad.  de  Maintenon  preferved  that 
name,  whilft  (lie  was  regarded  and  honoured  as  a  queen. 
The  manner  in  which  (he  conducted  herfelf  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  elevation,  proved  the  good  fenfe  and 
moderation  by  which  (be  was  governed.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fimple  and  modeft  than  her  mode  of  living,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  her  houfehold  and  equipage. 
Extremely  referved  in  alking  favours  for  herfelf  or  her 
family,  (lie  formed  a  ftriking  contrail  to  preceding  fa¬ 
vourites.  Indeed,  exceflive  caution,  amounting  to  timi¬ 
dity,  and  feeming  to  extinguifli  every  warm  and  generous 
emotion,  was  a  charafleriftic  feature  in  her  conduct.  She 
devoted  herfelf  entirely  to  the  ftttdy  of  pleafing  the  king, 
and  preferving  her  influence  over  him  ;  and  this  (lie  found 
a  talk  which  rendered  her  high  fortune  a  moll  painful 
and  joylefs  ftation.  “  What  a  punifhment,”  (aid  (he  to 
her  niece,  “  to  he  obliged  to  amufe  a  man  who  is  no 
longer  amufable  1”  In  a  letter  to  an  intimate,  (he  thus 
expreffes  herfelf.  “  Why  cannot  I  give  to  you  my  expe¬ 
rience  ?  Why  cannot  I  make  you  leniible  of  the  weari- 
fomenefs  to  which  the  great  are  a  prey,  and  the  labour 
they  undergo  to  fill  up  their  time  ?  Do  you  not  fee  that  I 
am  confumed  with  melancholy  in  a  condition  which  it  was 
fcarcely  conceivable  that  I  fliould  ever  have  attained  ?” 

The  void  (he  felt  in  her  ioul  (lie  attempted  to  fupply 
by  the  practices  of  a  minute  and  fcrupulous  devotion; 
and  (he  infpired  the  king  with  a  fimilar  talle,  which  gave 
the  colour  to  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  infenfible  of  the  pleafure  of  ruling; 
and  in  the  choice  of  minifters  and  meafures  (he  exerted 
an  influence  which  was  in  many  inftances  prejudicial  to 
the  (late.  But  in  this  (he  was  obliged  to  ufe  the  utmoft 
circumfpe&ion  ;  for  Louis  could  not  bear  the  molt  dillant 
idea  of  being  dictated  to;  and,  if  he  fulpected  any  defign 
to  controul  his  will,  he  was  apt  to  determine  upon  the  di- 
reft  contrary.  As  Mad.  Maintenon  lived  in  perfedl  retire¬ 
ment,  her  apartment  was  the  place  in  which  confultations 
were  held  with  minifters  on  important  affairs,  to  which 
(lie  liftened  in  filence  fitting  at  her  work  ;  and,  if  afked 
her  opinion,  replied  with  great  modefty  and  deference,  at 
the  fame  time  artfully  throwing  in  the  weight  of  her  opi¬ 
nion  to  the  fide  taken  by  her  favourites  and  dependants. 
Early  habits  of  conftraint  had  formed  her  to  a  timid,  foft, 
and  infinuating,  character,  which  in  the  fummit  of  power 
lhe  never  laid  alide. 

As  the  king’s  infirmities  grew  upon  him,  (he  became 
more  and  more  neceflary  to  his  exiftence;  and  (he  (hared 
with  his  confeffors  the  poffeflion  of  his  mind  to  his  laft 
hour.  Though  without  the  fpirit  to  incur  hazards  for 
her  friends,  (he  performed  good  offices  for  many  whom 
(lie  had  known  in  earlier  life,  and  employed  a  confider- 
able  portion  of  her  moderate  income  in  charity.  Her 
mod  (plendid  work  was  the  eltablifliment  of  St.  Cyr,  near 
Verfiiilles,  including  a  religious  community,  and  an  initi¬ 
ation  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  three  hundred 
young  ladies  of  quality.  This  (he  perfuaded  the  king  to 

endow 
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■fcmlow  richly ;  and  the  herfelf,  with  the  aJEftance  o»f  Godet 
bifliop  of  Chartres,  drew  up  a  fet  of  rules  for  it,  which 
were  a  model  of  prudence  and  good  fenfe.  It  was  for  the 
youngladies  of  St.  Cyr  that  (lie  engaged  Racine  to  compofe 
his  facred  dramas  of  Either  and  Athaliah,  in  which  they  per¬ 
formed  their  parts  fo  well,  that,  faid  (he,  “  they  (hall  never 
aft  again.”  The  tender  devotion  of  the  quietifts,  en¬ 
forced  by  the  eloquence  of  Fenelon,  had  nearly  got  foot¬ 
ing  in  this  female  feminary,  when  the  cry  of  herefy  ex¬ 
cited  againft  it  alarmed  the  foundrefs,  and  occafipjaed  its 
profcription.  Her  happieft  hours  feem  to  have  been  paffed 
in  this  peaceful  manfion  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
in  1715,  the  made  a  final  retreat  to  it,  thenceforth  refign- 
ing  all  concern  with  the  great  and  political  world,  and 
aiding  as  the  direftrefs  of  the  inftitution  and  the  inftruft- 
refs  of  the  young  people  educated  in  it.  She  was  occa- 
fionally  vifited  by  a  few  very  particular  friends,  among 
whom  her  former  pupil,  the  duke  of  Maine,  was  always 
received  with  the  expreffions  of  truly  maternal  affeftion. 
She  was  generally  regarded  with  much  refpeft,  and  re¬ 
ceived  unbounded  veneration  and  attachment  from  the 
v.hole  houfe  of  St.  Cyr.  She  died  there  in  1719,'  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  A  colleftion  of  “  Letters  of  Mad.de 
Maintenon,”  in  nine  volumes  imio.  appeared  in  1756, 
which,  though  lefs  eafy  and  natural  than  thofe  of  Mad. 
de  Sevigne,  are  very  well  written,  and  contain  many 
things  worthy  of  notice.  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAINTENON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure  and  Loire.  Here  is  an  imperfeft  aqueduft, 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  conducting  the  water  from  the 
Eure  to  Verfailles  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dreux,*and 
nine  north  of  Chartres. 

MA'INTOP, /.  The  top  of  the  mainmaft: 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear 

Of  (hips,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  fupplies.  Dryden. 

MA'INYARD^y.  The  yard  of  the  mainmaft. 

MA'JO  BAM'BA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion 
of  Chacapoyas. 

MA'JOR,  adj.  [major,  Lat.]  Greater  in  number,  quan¬ 
tity,  or  extent. — The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  paf- 
fing  through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of  any 
place,  exaftly  dividing  the  eaft  from  the  weft.  Brown. — 
In  common  difeourfe  we  denominate  perfons  and  things 
according  to  the  major  part  of  their  charafter  :  he  is  to  be 
called  a  wife  man  who  has  but  few  follies.  Watts’s  Logick. 

■ — Greater  in  dignity  : 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame;  honour,  or  go,  or  ftay ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shahefpeare. 

MA'JOR,  f.  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of  feveral  offi¬ 
cers  of  very  different  ranks  and  functions. 

Major- General,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  (lee  vol.  xii.)  whofe  office  it  is  to  receive  orders  from 
the  general,  or,  in  cafe  of  his  abfence,  from  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  day  ;  which  orders  he  is  to  diftri bute  to  the 
brigade- majors,  with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards, 
convoys,  detachments,  &c.  On  him  the  whole  fatigue 
and  detail  of  duty  of  the  army  reft.  It  is  the  major-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  day  who  is  charged  with  the  encampment  of 
the  army,  who  places  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,  when  it 
marches’,  who  marks  out  the  ground  of  the  camp  to  the 
quarter- inafter-general,  and  who  places  the  new  guards 
for  the  fafety  of  the  camp.  On  the  day  when  the  army 
is  to  march,  he  diftates  to  the  field-officers  the  order  of 
the  march,  which  he  has  received  from  the  general  ;  and 
on  other  days  he  gives  them  the  parole.  In  a  fixed  camp 
he  is  charged  with  the  foraging,  with  reconnoitring  the 
ground  for  it,  polling  the  efcorts,  &c.  In  fieges,,  when  two 
Separate  attacks  are  made,  the  fecond  belongs  to  him  ;  but, 
if  there  be  only  one,  he  takes,  either  from  the  right  or  left 
of  the  attack,  that  which  has  not  been  chofen  by  the 
lieutenant-general.  When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he 
affifts  the  lieutenant-general,  and  executes  his  orders.  If 
the  army  marches  to  an  engagement,  his  poft  is  at  the 
'  Vol.  XIV.  No.  964. 
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head  of  the  guards  of  the  army,  until  they  are  near  enough 
to  the  enemy,  to  enjoin  their  different  corps  ;  after  which 
he  returns  to  his  own  proper  poft;  for  the  major-generals 
are  difpofed  in  the  order  of  battle  as  the  lieutenant-gene¬ 
rals  are,  to  whom,  however,  they  are  fubordinate,  for  the 
command  of  their  divifions.  The  major-general  has  one 
aid-de-camp  and  one  brigade-major. 

Major  of  a  Regiment,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  (fee  vol.  xii.)  generally  promoted  from  the  eldeft 
captain  :  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be  well  exer- 
cifed,  to  fee  it  march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally  it  in  cafe 
of  being  broken  in  aftion  :  he  is  the  only  officer  among 
the  infantry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horfeback  in  time  of 
aftion,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  execute  the  .colonel’s 
orders.  The  major  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,  as  well  as  foot, 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  understanding, 
courage,  adlivity,  experience,  and  addrefs :  he  (houid  be 
jnafter  of  arithmetic,  and  keep  a  detail  of  the  regiment  in 
every  particular ;  he  (houid  be  (killed  in  horfernanfhip, 
and  ever  attentive  to  his  bufinefs.  One  of  his  principal 
funftions  is,  to  keep  an  exaft  rofter  of  the  officers  for 
duty  ;  he  (houid  have  a  perfect  knowledge  in  all  the  mi¬ 
litary  evolutions,  as  he  is  obliged  by  his  poft  to  inftruft 
others,  Sec. 

Town  Major,  the  third  officer  in  order  in  a  garrifon, 
and  next  to  the  deputy-governor.  He  (houid  uruierlhn  1 
fortification  ;  and  has  a  particular  charge  of  the  guards, 
rounds,  patroles,  and  centinels. 

Brigade-Mhiov.,  is  a  particular  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  only  in  camp:  he  goes  every  day  to  head-quar¬ 
ters  to  receive  orders  from  the  adjutant-general  :  there  he 
writes  exaftly  whatever  is  diftated  to  him:  from  thence 
he  goes  and  gives  the  orders,  at  the'  place  appointed  for 
that  purpofe,  to  the  different  majors  or  adjutants  of  the 
regiments  which  compofe  that  brigade,  and  regulates 
with  them  the  number  of  officers  and  men  which  each  are 
to  furnifti  for  the  duty  of  the  army  ;  taking  care  to  keep 
au  exaft  rofter,  that  one  may  not  give  more  than  ano¬ 
ther;  and  that  each  march  in  their  turn  :  in  (Iiort,  the 
major  of  brigade  is  charged  with  the  particular  detail  in 
his  own  brigade,  in  much  the  fame  way  as  the  adjutant- 
general  is  charged  with  the  general  detail  of  the  duty  of 
the  army.  He  fends  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-gene¬ 
ral  an  exaft  return,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the 
men  of  his  brigade  miffing  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  ex- 
preffing  that  none  are  abfent :  he  alfo  mentions  the  offi¬ 
cers  abfent  with  or  without  leave.  As  all  orders  pafs 
through  the  hands  of  the  majors  of  brigade,  they  have 
infinite  occaiions  of  making  known  their  talents  and 
exaftnefs. 

Major  of  Artillery,  is  alfo  the  next  officer  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel.  His  poft  is  very  laborious,  as  the  whole 
detail  of  the  corps  particularly  refts  with  him  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  all  the  non-commiffioned  officers  are  fubordinate 
to  him,  as  his  title  of  Serjeant-major  imports.  In  this  qua¬ 
lity  they  mu  ft  render  hirn’an  exaft  account  of  every  thing 
which  comes  to  their  knowledge,  either  regarding  the 
duty  or  wants  of  the  artillery  and  loldiers.  He  (houid 
poffefs  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  power  of  artillery,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  its  evolutions.  In  the  field  he  goes  daily 
to  receive  orders  from  the  brigade-major,  and  communi¬ 
cates  them  with  the  parole  to  his  fuperiors,  and  then  dic¬ 
tates  them  to  the  adjutant.  He  (houid  be  a  very  good 
mathematician,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  train  of  artillery,  See. 

Major  of  Engineers,  commonly  with  us  Called  Sub  di¬ 
rector,  (houid  be  very  well  (killed  in  military  architefture, 
fortification,  gunnery,  and  mining.  He.ffiould  know  how 
to  fortify  in  the  field,  to  attack  and  defend  all  forts  of 
pofts,  and  to  conduft  the  works  in  a  fiege,  &c. 

Aid- Major,  is  on  fundry  occafions  appointed  to  aft  as 
major,  .who  has  a  pre-eminence  above  others  of  the  fame 
denomination.  Our  horfe  and  foot  guards  have  their 
guidons,  or  fecond  or  third  majors. 

Serjeant- Major,  is  a  non-commiffioned  officer  of  great 
U  u  tr.ult 
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truft  and  btifinefs,  fubordinate  to  the  adjutant,  as  he  is 
to  the  major. 

Drum- Major,  is  not  only  the  fil'd  drummer  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  has  the  fame  authority  over  his  drummers  as 
the  corporal  has  over  his  fquad.  He  indru&s  them  in 
their  different  beats;  is  daily  at  orders  with  the  ferjeants, 
to  know  the  number  of  drummers  for  duty.  He  marches 
at  their  head  when  they  beat  in  a  body.  In  the  day  of 
battle,  or  at  exercife,  he  mud  be  very  attentive  to  the 
orders  given  him,  that  he  may  regulate  his  beats  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  movements  ordered. 

Fife- Major,  is  he  that  plays  the  bed  on  that  indrument, 
and  has  the  fame  authority  over  the  fifers  as  the  drum- 
major  has  over  the  drummers.  He  teaches  them  their 
duty,  and  appoints  them  for  guards,  See. 

MA'JOR,  yi  in  law,  a  perfon  who  is  of  age  to  manage 
his  own  affairs.  By  the  civil  law,  a  man  is  not  a  major 
till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  in  England,  he  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  at  twenty-one,  as  in  Normandy  at  twenty. 

Major,  in  logic,  is  underdood  of  the  fird  propofition 
of  a  regular  fyllogifm.  It  is  called  major ,  becaufe  it  has  a 
more  extenfive  fenfe  than  the  minor  propofition,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  principal  term.  See  Logic. 

Major  and  Minor,  in  mulic,  See  Magciore,  p.  96 
of  this  volume,  and  the  article  Music. 

MA'JOR,  or  Maggio'ra.  See  Lago  Maggiorf., 
vol.  xii.  p.  84. 

MA'JOR  (John),  a  fcholaftic  divine  and  hidorian,  was 
born  in  1469,  in  the  pariih  of  North  Berwick,  in  Ead 
Lothian,  Scotland.  He  dudied  for  forne  time  at  Chrift’s- 
college,  Cambridge,  and  alfo  at  Oxford.  In  1493  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  fucceifively  refided  in  the  colleges  of 
St.  Barbe,  Montacute,  and  Navarre.  In  1505  he  was  made 
a  doflor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  in  1519  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  became  profeffor  of  divinity  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  where  the  celebrated  Knox  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  He  at  length  rofe  to  the  provodfhip  of  that  uni¬ 
verfity,  where  he  died  in  1  547,  at  the  age  of  feventy-eight. 
John  Major  was  a  famous  logician,  and  wrote  a  volumi¬ 
nous  commentary  upon  Aridotle,  and  a  multitude  of  dia¬ 
lectic  treaties.  He  was  an  equally  copious  theological 
writer  in  the  fcholallic  form  then  in  vogue.  His  bulky 
folios  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience  have  funk  into  total 
oblivion  ;  and  he  is  now  only  known  and  quoted  as  an 
hidorian  of  his  own  country.  His  work  DeGeJlis  Scotorum, 
in  fix  books,  fird  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1521,  begins  from 
the  earlied  periods,  and  comes  down  to  the  marriage  of 
James  III.  in  1495.  He  is  a  drenuous  advocate  for  the 
independence  of  bis  country,  and  fpeaks  freely  of  the 
pow'er  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  parliament. 
He  difplays  a  liberal  fpirit  in  condemning  the  profufenefs 
of  fome  of  the  kings  in  alienating  their  revenues  for  the 
endowment  of  monaderies  ;  and  thinks  that  they  ought 
to  be  redrained  by  law  from  fuch  abufe.  The  ftyle  of  his 
work  is  not  entitled  to  commendation.  Bifiiop  Leflie  fays, 
that  he  is“Veritatis  ubique  quam  eloquentiae  dudiofior.” 
Dempfter’s  judgment  of  his  hidory  is,  that  it  contains 
«  fome  valuable  things,  many  erroneous,  fome  ridiculous, 
others  defective,  and,  in  fine,  is  throughout  negligently 
written.”  Biograph.  Scot. 

MA'JOR  (George),  a  celebrated  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1502.  When 
he  was  very  young,  we  find  him  removed  into  Saxony, 
where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  elector  Frederic  III. 
in  whofe  palace  he  was  educated  among  the  choriders. 
Afterwards  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg, 
where  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  under 
Melanfthon,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mader  of 
arts.  He  then  entered  on  the  dudy  of  divinity,  which 
he  profccuted  with  great  diligence,  under  the  indruftions 
of  Luther  and  MelanCthon,  whofe  etteem  he  acquired, 
and  whofe  theological  opinions  he  zealoufly  embraced. 
In  the  year  1529,  he  was  appointed  reClor  of  the  fchool  of 
Magdeburg,  over  which  he  prefided  with  great  reputation 
for  feven  years ;  and  in  3  5  36,  was  made  paftor  and  luper- 


intendant  of  Eyflehen.  He  did  not  continue  long  in  fhi* 
fituation,  before  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  return  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  profelfors 
in  the  univerfity,  and  minilter  of  one  of  the  churches. 
In  1544,  he  was  created  doCIor  of  divinity;  and  two 
years  afterwards  was  chofen  one  of  the  proteftant  depu¬ 
ties,  together  with  Martin  Bucer,  to  defend  the  reformed- 
doCirines  in  a  conference  on  the  fubjeCt  of  religion,  which 
the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  held  at  Ratifbon.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Saxon  war,  he  was  driven  into 
exile;  and,  in  1547,  was  nominated  by  Maurice  duke  of 
Saxony,  fuperiritendant  of  the  church  of  Merfburg.  From 
this  fituation  he  was  transferred  to  the  fuperintendency 
of  the  church  of  Mansfield  in  1551  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  recalled  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  refumed 
his  former  pods,  and  retained  them  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  d.ied  in  iS74>  at  the  age  of  feventy-two. 
His  works,  confiding  of  Commentaries  upon  the  evange- 
lifts  and  the  apo(ioli-vcal  epidles  ;  Homilies  on  the  gof- 
pels  and  epidles  for  Sundays  and  feffivals  ;  learned  Dif- 
fertations,  Thefes,  See.  have  been  collected  together,  and 
publifhed  in  three  volumes,  folio.  Melchior,  Adam.  Vit 
Germ.  Thcol. 

MA'JOR  (Ifaac),  a  German  engraver,  was  born  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  the  year  1578,  and  died  in 
1630.  Difcovering  an  early  inclination  for  the  arts  of 
defign,  he  was  placed  with  Roland  Savery,  under  whom 
he  dudied  landfcape-pninting  for  a  time;  but,  defirous  of 
becoming  an  engraver,  he  placed  himfelf,  for  indrudtion 
in  that  art,  with  Giles  Sadeler.  He  united  etching  .with 
the  work  of  the  graver;  but  his  works  want  energy, 
though  they  were  held  in  fome  eftimation  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  principal  productions  are,  a  fet  of 
fix  middling-fized  landfcapes,  wild  feenes  in  Bohemia, 
from  Pietro  Stephani ;  a  very  large  landfcape  from  Roland 
Savery,  in  which  St.  Jerome  is  introduced  ;  another  fet  of 
eight  mountainous. and  favage  landfcapes  in  Bohemia,  in 
large  folio,  after  Jer.  Wolf;  and  an  allegorical  portrait 
of  the  emperor,  in  a  car  of  triumph  drawn  by  eagles  afid 
fwans. 

MA'JOR  (John  Daniel),  a  phyfician  and  naturalift, 
was  born  at  Bredau  in  Augud  1634.  Having  dudied  for 
fome  time  at  Wittemberg,  he  vifited  feveral  univerfities 
of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  graduated  at  Padua  in  1660. 
He  returned  to  Silefia  through  Audria;  but,  afterafhort 
vidt  to  Bredau,  he  fettled  himfelf  at  Wittemberg,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Sennertus  in 
1661,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  following  year.  This 
interruption  of  his  domedic  happinefs  impelled  him  to 
leave  Wittemberg,  and  he  fettled  at  Hamburgh,  where  he 
undertook  the  office  of  fuperintendant  of  the  treatment 
of  the  plague.  The  fuccefs  of  his  practice  obtained  for 
him,  in  1663,  the  honour  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  the  Academia  Naturae  Curioforum,  under  the 
name  of  He/perus  ;  and  likewife  aa  invitation,  through  the 
Ruffian  conful  at  Hamburgh,  to  fettle  at  that  court,  with 
the  appointment  of  fird  phyfician  ;  but  he  declined  this 
offer.  In  1665,  he  was  appointed  profedor  of  the  theory 
of  medicine  in  the  recently-eltablidied  univerfity  of  Kiel; 
and  he  was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  appointments 
of  profeflor  of  botany,  and  dire&or  of  the  botanic  garden 
there.  Thefe  offices  called  forth  the  exertion  of  his  ut- 
mod  zeal,  in  fupport  of  the  reputation  and  utility  of  the 
rifing  univerfity,  which  he  efientially  contributed  to  efta- 
blifh  by  his  travels  and  refearcbes,  and  by  the  valuable 
collections  with  which  he  enriched  it.  By  thefe  exertions 
his  own  reputation  was  likewife  extended,  fo  that  in  1603 
he  was  called  to  Stockholm  by  Charles  XI.  to  fuperintend 
the  treatment  of  the  diforder  of  his  queen  :  but  he  was 
himfelf  attacked  with  a  difeafe  while  in  that  capital,  which 
terminated  his  life  on  the  3d  of  Augud,  in  that  year. 

Major  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches,  both  in  na¬ 
tural  hidory  and.  medicine,  and  was  the  author  of. a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  publications.  Eloy  has  enumerated 
J.he  titles  of  upwards  of  twenty  works,  exchifive  of  a  mini- 
3  her 
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ber  of  academical  diflertations.  The  principal  fubjeSls  of 
tire  former  were,  petrifactions  or  foffils,  renal  calculi,  tranf- 
fufionf  anatomy,  botany,  artificial  medicated  baths,  &c. 

MA'JOR’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  the  ifiand  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher.  Lat.  17.  ao.  N.  Ion.  62.  2a.  W. 

MA'JOR  DO'MO,/  An  Italian  term,  frequently  ufed 
to  fignify  a  Reward,  or  mailer  of  the  houfehold.  The 
title  of  major  domo  was  formerly  given  in  the  courts  of 
princes  to  three  different  kinds  of  officers.  1.  To  him 
who  took  care  of  what  related  to  the  prince’s  table,  or  eat¬ 
ing  ;  otherwife  called  eleater,  prajeBus  men/a,  architriclinus, 
dapifer,  and  princcps  coquorum.  2.  To  the  lteward  of  the 
houfehold.  3.  To  the  chief  minifter,  or  him  to  whom 
the  prince  deputed  the  adminiltration  of  his  affairs,  fo¬ 
reign  and  domeftic,  relating  to  war  as  well  as  peace.  In- 
ftances  of  major  domos  in  the  two  firli  fenfes  are  frequent 
in  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Norman,  affairs. 

MAJORA'GIO  (Marcantonio),  an  elegant  Italian 
fcholar,  was  born  in  1514.,  at  a  village  of  that  name  in 
the  diocefe  of  Milan.  The  family  name  was  Conti,  but 
his  father  affumed  that  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  fet¬ 
tled.  The  wars  in  Lombardy  reduced  him  to  poverty  ; 
and  Marcantonio  was  indebted  for  a  literary  education  to 
his  coufin  Primo  Conti,  profeffor  in  Como.  He  after¬ 
wards  was  received  into  the  houfe  of  Lancellotto  Fagnani, 
at  Milan,  where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  during  five  years 
with  an  ardour  which  brought  his  life  into  danger.  One 
of  his  preceptors  was  the  famous  Cardan.  Such  was  his 
proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix  he  was  made 
public  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Milan  ;  but  he  had  fcarce- 
]y  held  this  office  two  years,  when  the  new  wars  in  that 
ifate  broke  up  the  univerfity,  and  obliged  the  profeffors 
to  change  their  abode.  Majoragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where 
lie  improved  himfelf  in  the  ffudies  of  philofophy  and  ju- 
rifprudence  under  Maggi  and  Alciati.  At  the  return  of 
peace  he  refumed  his  ttation  at  Milan,  when  a  ftorm  was 
raifed  againit  him  on  a  fubjeft  which  is  curioufly  charac- 
teriflic  of  the  times.  Majoragio  had  received  at  baptifm 
the  name  of  Anton-maria,  the  latter  part  of  the  compound 
being  a  refult  of  his  mother’s  particular  devotion  for  the 
Virgin.  As  he  grew  up,  he  acquired  the  claffical  delicacy 
which  diftinguiflied  the  Italian  fcholars  of  that  period  ; 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  any  authority  in  pure  latinity 
for  the  junction  of  a  mafculine  and  feminine  name,  he 
fubfcribed  himfelf,  in  the  title  of  a  Latin  work,  Marcus- 
Antonius,  inftead  of  Antonius- Maria.  On'this  circumftance 
his  enemies  founded  a  charge  of  impiety,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  plead  his  caufe  before  the  fenate.  By  his  elo¬ 
quence  he  obtained  an  acquittal,  and  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  public  leftures.  He  contributed  greatly  to 
revive  the  ftudy  of  letters  in  Milan,  by  reftoring  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  public  declamations,  by  promoting  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Academy  de’  Trasformati,  and  by  his  attempts 
to  found  a  public  library.  It  appears  that  in  1550  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not 
known.  He  died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  In 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  life,  his  writings  were 
very  numerous,  confiding  of  orations,  prefaces,  poems, 
Latin  and  Italian,  and  trails  on  various  fubjeffts.  He 
employed  much  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the  rhetoric  and  other 
philofophical  works  of  Arillotle  ;  in  which  latter  he  bor¬ 
rowed  much  from  the  preceding  labours  of  Viftorius,  but 
not  without  acknowledgment.  Upon  the  whole,  Majo¬ 
ragio  for  eloquence  and  elegant  erudition  was  not  inferior 
to  any  fcholar  of  his  time.  Bayle.  Tira'oofchi. 

MAJORA'NA,/.  in  botany.  See  Mentha,  Ocymum, 
and  Origanum. 

MAJORA'TIQN,/.  [from  major.']  Increafe;  enlarge¬ 
ment. — There  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  founds  :  en- 
clofure  Ample;  enclofure  with  dilatation;  communica¬ 
tion  ;  reflection  concurrent ;  and  approach  to  the  fenfory. 
Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

MAJOR'CAj  an  illand  of  the.  Mediterranean,  lying  be- 
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tween  Yvica  on  the  weft  and  Minorca  on  the  eaft.  Thefe 
three  iflands  were  anciently  called  Baleares,  fuppofed  to 
be  from  the  Ikill  of  their  inhabitants  ,n  flinging,  for  which 
they  were  very  remarkable.  Originally  they  belonged  to 
the  Carthaginians;  but,  during  the  wars  of  that  people, 
with  the  Romans,  they  feem  to  have  regained  their  liberty. 
In  122  B.C.  they  were  fu.bdued  by  Metellus  the  Roman 
conlul,  who  treated  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
out  of  30,000  he  Icarcely  left  1000  alive.  He  then  built 
two  cities  on  Majorca  ;  one  called  Palma ,  now  Majorca ,  to 
the  eaft  ;  the  other  to  the  weft,  named  Pollentia,  now  no 
longer  in  being.  The  iflar.d  continued  fubjefl  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  the  nations  who  overran  the  weftern  part 
of  the  empire,  for  many  ages.  At  laft  it  was  fubdued  by 
the  Moors  about  the  year  800.  By  them  the  ifland  was 
put  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  ever  was  before  or 
iince.  The  Moors,  being  very  indultrious,  and  alfo  po¬ 
pulous,  furrounded  the  whole  coaft  with  fortifications,, 
that  is,  with  a  kind  of  towers  and  lines  between  them 
cultivated  every  fpot  in  the  ifland  that  was  not  either  rock 
or  land  ;  and  had  no  fewer  than  fifteen  great  towns,  whereas- 
now  there  are  not  above  three.  Neither  was  it  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Moorilh  monarch  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  inhabitants  that  are 
now  upon  it,  taking  in  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages.  In  1229, 
the  ifland  was  fubdued  by  the  king  of  Arragon,  who  elta- 
bliftied  in  it  a  new  kingdom,  feudatory  to  that  of  Arragon, 
which  was  again  deftroyed  in  1341  by  the  fame  monarchs  ; 
and,  ever  iince,  the  ifland  has  been  fubjebf  to  Spain,  and. 
has  entirely  loft  its  importance.  At  Alfabia,  a  village 
near  the  city  of  Majorca,  fir  John  Carr  was  (hown  the 
fiate-chair  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Majorca. 

This  ifland  is  the  largeft  of  the  Baleares,  being  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  thirty-five  broad  ;  the  four  chief 
capes  pointing  direftly  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  that  towards  the  north  and  weft; 
is  mountainous,  but  not  barren  ;  the  other,  lying  fouth 
and  eaft,  is  level,  and  laid  out  in  corn-land,  paltures,  vine¬ 
yards,  and  orchards.  This  ifland  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  faffron,  capers,  large  and  fmall  cattle,  wool, 
cheefe,  filh,  rabbits,  partridges,  deer,  wild-fowl,  and  horfes, 
without  any  ravenous  wild  beafts.  The  whole  ifland  is 
encompafled  with  ltrong  towers,  from  which  an  enemy 
may  be  deferied  at  a  diftance.  It  has  feveral  good  har¬ 
bours  and  anchoring-places.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
wholefome  ;  but  the  exceflive  iieat  and  drought  here  fre¬ 
quently  occafion  a  fcarcity  ;  though  the  ifland  in  general 
is  well  fupplied  with  water.  The  inhabitants,  in  their 
manners  and  enftoms,  refemble  the  Spaniards  ;  but  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Catalonians.  Perfons  of  falhion  here  ipeak 
Spanifh  ;  but  the  language  of  the  commonalty  is  a  medley 
of  Limofin,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanifli,  and  Arabic.  The 
ifland  maintains  twenty  companies  of  foot,  five  troops  of 
horfe,  and  two  companies  of  matrofles,  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital ;  befides  four  regiments  cantoned  in  other  parts 
of  the  ifland. 

The  ifland  of  Majorca  is  not  only  deftitute  of  navigable 
rivers,  but  its  highways  are  inconvenient  for  travelling, 
and  very  much  out  of  repair;  fo  that  all  the  articles  of 
land-carriage,  from  the  interior  to  the  fea,  are  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  or  by  carts  of  very  clumfy  con- 
ftruftion.  It  has  been  faid,  that  mines  of  gold  and  filver 
and  precious  (tones  were  formerly  found  in  this  ifland  ; 
but  of  this  there  now  remains  no  evidence.  Its  quarries 
of  various  forts  of  marble  and  of  Itone  are,  however,  nu¬ 
merous.  In  the  marffies  of  Campos  a  quantity  of  natural 
fait  is  difeovered,  but  for  want  of  being  worked  it  turns 
to  little  account  ;  near  the  fame  town  is  a  fpring  of  ful- 
phureous  water,  called  the  Holy,  or  St.  John’s,  Fountain,, 
which  is  reckoned  falutary  in  various  complaints.  In  this 
ifland  are  lotne  birds  of  prey,  particularly  the  hawk  ;  but 
venomous  animals  are  very  little  known.  The  coral-fifh- 
ery  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Alcudia  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Augult. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  is  eflimated  at  about  1 36,000 
perfons,  among  whom  are  reckoned  1050  fecular  prielts, 
1000  monks  and  hermits,  600  cloiftered  nuns,  and  600 
women  voluntarily  engaged  in  charitable  inttitutions. 
The  Majorcans  are  excellent  foldiers  and  failors.  The 
drefs  of  the  peatants  is  a  cap,  which  covers  their  fhort 
hair,  a  jacket  down  to  the  waift,  large  breeches,  and  rtioes 
tied  with  a  firing  ;  above  the  breeches  they  have  a  tort  of 
frock.  The  neat  and  firnple  head-drefs  of  the  females  is 
called  rebozillo ;  it  confifts  of  a  double  handkerchief,  the 
upper  part  of  which  covers  the  head,  and  is  hid  under  the 
chin,  leaving  only  the  face  expofed,  then  extending  over 
the  fhoulders,  and  falling  down  half  of  the  back,  the  two 
ends  meet,  crofs,  and  are  tied  before.  Among  the  wealthy 
the  rebozillo  is  an  expenfive  article  of  drefs,  on  account 
of  the  embroidery  and  lace.  The  women  are  in  general 
fond  of  ornaments;  thofe  of  fortune  having  a  gold  chain 
hanging  along  the  petticoat,  and  fometimes  a  chain  of  the 
fame  metal  from  the  corfet,  to  which  is  fixed  a  valuable 
medallion;  they  have  alfo  all  their  fingers  covered  with 
rings;  and  make  life  of  watches,  bracelets,  and  other 
trinkets.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  mantle  like 
thofe  in  Spain,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  fan,  and  a  long 
chaplet  with  gold  beads,  and  a  crofs  of  the  fame  metal. 
The  Majorcans  value  themfelves  on  their  fidelity  to  their 
fovereign ;  they  are  devout  without  bigotry,  and  their 
manners  are  foft  and  prepofielfing. 

MAJOR'CA,  anciently  called  Palma,  a  feaport-town, 
and  capital  of  the  above  ifiand,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  and 
the  reftder.ee  of  the  captain-general  of  the  Balearic  and 
Pityufe  ifles.  The  city  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  large 
bay  formed  by  the  fea,  between  the  capes  Blanco  and 
Gala  Figuera,  which  is  faid  to  be  three  leagues  and  a  half 
w  ide  ;  the  port,  though  fmall,  is  good  and  fafe.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  declivity  on  the  fea- (bore,  in  the  part 
where  the  port  makes  a  bend.  It  is  furrounded  with 
walls,  flanked  by  twelve  ballions  ;  here  are  a  half-moon, 
horn-work,  and  feveral  redoubts  ;  on  the  land-fide  there 
is  a  dry  ditch  ;  but  all  thefe  fortifications  could  not  fuftain 
a  well-condudted  flege.  It  has  eight  gates,  three  of  which 
are  on  the  fide  of  the  fea.  The  fireets  in  fome  parts  of 
the  city  are  narrow,  and  badly  paved;  thofe  in  the  lower 
parts,  as  well  as  of  the  fquares,  are  large  and  regular. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  reckoned  at  33,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  (Cruttwell’s  Gazetteer  fays  10,000.)  The  bilhopric 
is  a  fufffagan  of  Valencia;  the  diocefe  comprehends  forty 
parifhes,  and  the  revenue  amounts  to  45,000  piaftres  a-year. 
Here  are  five  rich  parilh-churches,  twelve  monafteries, 
eleven  convents,  belides  one  in  the  fuburbs,  a  number  of 
chapels  or  oratories,  four  hofpitals,  two  religious  lioufes, 
nine  penitentiaries,  two  colleges,  and  feveral  remarkable 
public  edifices.  The  adminiftration  is  compofed  of  a  cap¬ 
tain-general  and  royal  audience,  who  decide  as  a  fu- 
preme  court  on  civil,  criminal,  and  military,  affairs.  The 
cathedral-church,  which  ftands  in  the  highelt  part  of 
the  city,  is  handfome  and  large,  of  Gothic  architedfure, 
with  three  aides  and  lofty  vaulted  roofs.  The  parifli- 
cliurcb  of  St.  Michael  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient;  it  was 
a  mofque  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.  The  other  churches 
have  been  built  fince  ;  and  are  all  large,  and  ornamented 
with  turrets  or  fpires  of  different  forms.  The  epifcopal 
palace  is  large,  adjoins  the  cathedral,  and  is  built  of  beau¬ 
tiful  done.  The  palace  royal  of  government,  where  the 
captain-general  and  intendant-general  refide,  is  the  moft 
confiderable,  and  commands  the  fea-fliore.  The  Houfe 
of  Contracfation,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  of 
Gothic  architect ure,  and  is  the  place  where  the  merchants 
affemble,  and  where  the  public  fetes  and  mafked  balls  are 
held  ;  near  it  is  the  confulate,  where  the  board  of  com¬ 
merce  holds  its  fittings,  and  which  gives  its  audience  gra- 
tuitoufly.  The  manfion  houfe  has  a  quantity  of  fculpture 
on  its  entablature,  and  a  number  of  Gothic  ornaments. 
The  clack  of  this  building  marks  and  firikes  the  different 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  according  to  the  progrefs  of 
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the  fun,  arid  the  different  folftices ;  and  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
lioufes  3re  pleafant ;  fome  are  even  built  of  marble. 

MAJOR'ITY,  f.  [from  major.']  The  flate  of  being 
greater. — It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater.  Greta's  Cofmologia. — 
The  greater  number.— -It  was  highly  probable  the  majority 
would  be  fo  wife  as  to  efpoufe  that  caufe  which  was  molt 
agreeable  to  the  public  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder  a 
fedition.  Addifon. 

As  in  fenates  fo  in  fchools. 

Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior. 

[From  majores,  Let.]  Ancefiry. — Of  evil  parents  an  eiil 
generation,  a  pofterity  not  unlike  their  majority,  of  mif- 
chievous  progenitors,  a  venemous  and  deltrudf  ive  pro¬ 
geny.  Brovin. — Full  age;  end  of  minority. — During  the 
infancy  of  Henry  III.  the  barons  were  troubled  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  French  ;  but  this  prince  was  no  fooner  come  to 
his  majority,  but  the  barons  raifed  a  cruel  war  again  It  him. 
Davies. — Firft  rank.  Obfoletc  : 

Douglas,  whofe  high  deeds, 

Wliofe  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 

Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  majority. 

And  military  title  capital.  Skake/peart's  Henry  IV, 

The  office  or  rank  of  major  ;  as,  He  was  promoted  to  a 
majority. 

MAIRAN'  (John-James  d’Ortous  de),  an  eminent 
French  philofopher,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family 
at  Beziers,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1678.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  devoted  himfelf  from  his  youth  to  the  ftudy 
of  literature  and  fcience,  and  by  his  merit  obtained  feats 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  French  Academy, 
of  both  which  inlfitutions  he  was  one  of  the  moft  illufi- 
trious  members.  In  the  former,  he  was  chofen  perpetual 
fecretary,  after  the  death  of  Fontenelle,  in  1741.  The 
duties  of  this  poft  he  difeharged,  with  great  reputation, 
till  the  year  1744;  and,  like  his  predeceffor,  polfeffed  a 
happy  talent  at  placing  the  moft  abftrufe  f ubjeft  in  a  clear 
and  intelligent  light.  In  his  eulogies,  likewife,  without 
imitating  Fontenelle,  he  nearly  equalled  him  in  the  faculty 
of  charaCterifing  the  fubjects  of  them,  and  of  impartially 
appreciating  their  merits.  He  died  of  a  defluxion  on  the 
lungs  in  1771-  The  reputation  of  M.  de  Mairan  was 
widely  fpread  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  he  had  rhe  honour 
lo  be  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Peterfburg,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Inltitute  of 
Bologna,  the  Philofophical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  Up- 
fal,  &c.  In  his  own  country  he  was  highly  refpedted  and 
efteemed  by  .all  who  knew  him,  as  an  intelligent,  polite, 
amiable,  and  cheerful,  companion.  The  chief  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  are,  1.  A  Differtation  on  Ice,  the  laft  edition 
of  which  was  printed  in  1749,  i^mo.  z.  A  Differtation 
on  the  Caufe  of  the  Light  of  Phofphoric  Bodies,  and- 
Glow-worms,  &c.  1717,  israo.  3.  An  Hiftorical  and 
Phyfical  Treatife  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  1733,  niao.  and 
greatly  enlarged  in  1754,  4to.  4.  A  Letter  to  Father  Pe- 
rennin,  containing  feveral  Queltions  relating  to  China, 
121B0.  a  curious  work,  and  full  of  that  philofophical  fpi- 
rit  which  charafterlfes  the  other  works  of  the  author. 
5.  A  vafl  number  of  Memoirs  inferted  among  thole  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  after  the  year  1719;  feveral 
Differtations  on  particular  fubjedts,  of  lefs  magnitude; 
and  Eulogies  on  the  Academicians  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  who  died  in  the  Years  1741,  1742,  and  1743, 
publiflied  in  1747,  in  nmo. 

For  further  information  relative  to  Mairan,  fee  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  des  Sciences,  in  which  there  are  many  curious  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  harmonics  and  the  philofophy  of  Euclid, 
He  accounts  for  the  medicinal  powers  of  mufic  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  “  It  is  from  the  mechanical  and  involun¬ 
tary  connexion  between  the  organ  of  hearing  and  the 
confonances  excited  in  the  outward  air,  joined  to  the  ra¬ 
pid 
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pid  communication  of  the  vibrations  of  this  organ  to  the 
whole  nervous  fvftem,  that  we  owe  the  cure  of  fpafmodic 
disorders,  and  of  fevers  attended  with  a  delirium  and 
eonvulfions,  of  which  our  memoirs  furnilh  many  exam¬ 
ples.” 

MA'IRE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
coalt  of  France.  Lat.  43.  14..  N.  Ion.  6.  24.  E. 

MA'IRE  (William  le),  a  celebrated  French  prelate  to¬ 
ward  the  dole  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  faid  to  have 
been  born  at  Barace  in  Anjou,  but  in  what  year  is  un¬ 
known.  He  was  created  doctor  of  laws,  of  which  fcience 
he  was  for  fome  time  a  profelfor  ;  and,  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  became  bilhop  of  Angers.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  molt  important  affairs  of  his  time  5  and  af- 
fifted  at  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in  the  year  1311, 
where  he  prefented  a  Memoir,  recommending  regulations 
to  be  adopted  for  the  good  of  the  church,  which  contains 
much  important  and  valuable  matter,  and  may  be  feen  in 
Raynaldus’s  Annal.  Ecclef.  but  without  the  author’s  name. 
Pie  died  about  the  year  1317.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
journal  of  the  principal  events  which  took  place  during 
his  epifcopate,  entitled,  Gejla  Guilldmi  Majori  Andeg.  Epifc. 
ab  ipfomet  relata  ;  which  is  of  material  fervice  in  illultrat- 
ing  the  hiltory  of  that  period.  It  is  inferted  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  D’Achery’s  Spicilegium  ;  and  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  fame  work  are  given  his  Synodal  Statutes, 
together  with  tkofe  of  his  predeceffor,  collected  by  him. 
Moreri. 

MA'IRE  (John  le),  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Hai- 
nault  in  1473,  and  died  in  1524.  Pie  wrote,  among  other 
pieces,  an  allegorical  poem,  called  the  Tales  of  Cupids, 
and  of  Atropos. 

MA'IRE  (James  le),  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  failed 
from  the.Texel  in  1615  with  two  (hips,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  difcovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name  in 
South  America.  After  vifiting  New  Guinea,  he  failed  to 
Batavia,  where  he  was  made  prifoner,  and  his  veffel  con- 
fifcated,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  infringed  on 
the  rights  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company.  He  died 
on  his  paffage  to  Europe  in  1617. 

MA'IRE  (Le),  Strait  of,  a  narrow  paffage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Terra-del-Fuego 
on  the  welt,  and  the  welt  end  of  Staten  Land  on  the  ealt, 
about  five  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad ;  lo  called  from 
Le  Maire,  who,  with  his  companion  Schouten,  difcovered 
this  paffage  ;  and  they  wrere  the  firlt  who  ever  entered  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  In  the  account 
of  lord  Anfon’s  voyage  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  where  this  (trait  lies,  though  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Terra-del-Fuego  be  well  known,  without 
knowing  alfo  the  appearance  of  Staten  Land;  and  that 
fome  navigators  have  been  deceived  by  three  hills  on 
Staten  Land,  which  have  been  miltaken  for  the  Three 
Brothers  in  Terra-del-Fuego,  and  fo  overlhot  the  firait. 
But  no  (hip,  fays  Cook,  who  palled  this  ftrait  in  January 
1769,  can  poffibly  mil’s  it  that  coafts  Terra-del-Fuego 
within  fight  of  land  ;  for  it  will  then,  of  itfelf,  be  fuffi- 
ciently  confpicuous  ;  and  Staten  Land,  which  forms  the 
ealt  fide,  will  be  Hill  more  manifefily  diitinguilhed  ;  for 
there  is  no  land  in  Terra-del-Fuego  like  it.  The  (trait  of 
Le ‘Maire  can  be  miffed  only  by  Handing  too  far  to  the 
ealtward,  without  keeping  the  land  of  Terra-del-Fuego 
in  fight;  if  this  be  done,  it  may  be  miffed,  however  ac¬ 
curately  the  appearance  of  the  coalt  of  Staten  Land  may 
have  been  exhibited  ;  and,  if  this  be  not  done,  it  cannot 
be  miffed,  though  the  appearance  of  that  coalt  be  not 
known.  The  entrance  of  the  ftrait  Ihould  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  but  with  a  fair  wind  and  moderate  weather,  and 
upon  the  very  beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  hap¬ 
pens  here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  one 
or  two  o’clock  ;  it  is  alfo  belt  to  keep  as  near  to  the 
Terra-del-Fuego  lhore  as  the  winds  will  admit.  By  at¬ 
tending  to  tliefe  particulars,  a  (hip  may  be  got  quite 
through  the  ftrait  in  one  tide  ;  or,  at  lealt,  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Succefs-bay,  into  which  it  will  be  more  prudent 
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to  put,  if  the  wind  fhould  be  foutherly,  than  to  attempt 
weathering  Staten  Land  with  a  lee-wind  and  a  current, 
which  may  endanger  being  driven  on  that  ifland.  The 
bay  of  Good  Succefs  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  ftrait, 
on  the  Terra-del-Fuego  fide,  and  is  difcovered  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  entering  the  ftrait  from  the  northward  ;  and 
the  fouth  head  of  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  mark  on 
the  land,  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  road  leading 
up  from  the  fea  into  the  country  ;  at  the  entrance  it  is 
half  a  league  wide,  and  runs  in  welt  ward  about  two  miles 
and  a  half.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  every  part  of  its 
in  from  ten  to  feven  fathoms,  clear  ground  ;  and  it  af¬ 
fords  plenty  of  exceeding  good  wood  and  water.  The 
tides  flow  in  the  bay,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon, 
about  four  or  five  o’clock,  and  rife  about  live  or  fix  feet 
perpendicular.  But  the  flood  is  two  or  three  hours  longer 
in  the  ftrait  than  in  the  bay  ;  and  the  ebb,  or  northerly 
current,  nearly  double  the  Itrength  of  the  flood. 

Though  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn,  fays  Cook,  is  (b 
much  dreaded,  that  in  the  general  opinion  it  is  more  eli¬ 
gible  to  pafs  through  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  we  were  not 
once  brought  under  our  clofe- reefed  top-fails  after  we  left 
the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire.  But,  fuppoling  it  more  eligible  to 
go  round  the  Cape  than  through  the  ftrait  of  Magellan,  it 
may  ftill  be  queliioned,  whether  it  is  better  to  go  through 
the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  or  Hand  to  the  eaftward,  and  go 
round  Staten  Land.  In  the  account  of  lord  Anfon’s  voy¬ 
age  the  advice  is,  that  all  ffiips  bound  to  the  South  Seas, 
inllead  of  palling  through  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire,  fhould 
conftantly  pafs  to  the  eaftward  of  Staten  Land,  and  Ihould 
be  invariably  bent  on  running  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  61  or  62  degrees,  before  they  endeavour  to 
Hand  to  the  weltwara.  “  But,  in  my  opinion,”  lays  Capt. 
Cook,  “different  circumltances  may  at  one  time  render  it 
eligible  to  pafs  through  the  ftrait,  and  to  keep  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  of  Staten  Land  at  another.  If  the  land  is  fallen  in 
with  to  the  weltwardof  the  ftrait,  and  the  wind  is  favour¬ 
able  for  going  through,  I  think  it  would  be  very  injudi¬ 
cious  to  lofe  time  by  going  round  Staten  Land  ;  and  I  am 
confident,  that,  by  attending  to  the  directions  I  have 
given,  the  ftrait  may  be  palled  with  the  utmoft  fafety 
and  convenience;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  land  is 
fallen  in  with  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ftrait,  and  the  wind 
Ihould  prove  tempeftuous  or  unfavourable,  I  think  it  would 
be  belt  to  go  round  Staten  Land.  But  I  cannot,  in  any 
cafe,  concur  in  recommending  the  running  into  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  6i°  or  62°  before  any  endeavour  is  made  to  Hand 
to  the  weftward.  We  found  neither  the  current  nor  the 
ftreams  which  the  running  fo  far  to  the  fouthward  is  fup- 
pofed  neceflary  to  avoid  ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  winds  almofl 
conftantly  blow  from  that  quarter,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible 
to  purfue  the  advice.  The  navigator  has  no  choice,  but 
to  ltand  to  the  fouthward,  clofe  upon  a  wind  ;  and,  by  keep¬ 
ing  upon  that  tack,  he  will  not  only  make  fouthing,  but 
welting;  and,  if  the  wind  varies  towards  the  north  of  the 
coalt,  his  welting  will  be  confiderable.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  highly  proper  to  make  fure  of  a  welting  fufticient  to 
double  all  the  lands,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  ltand  to 
the  northward  ;  and  to  this  every  man’s  own  prudence 
will, of  neceffity,  direft  him.”  Hawkefworih' s  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

M  A'IRHOFEN  (Upper),  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  s 
fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hardeberg. 

MA'IRHOFEN  (Lower),  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  s 
feven  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hardeberg. 

MAIRNS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ren- 
few  :  lix  miles  fouth-eaft  Paifley. 

M AISBIN'NI,  a  town  of  Abyffinia  :  lix  miles  weft  of 
Axum. 

MAISER'RY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Ghidore. 

MAI'SEY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  :  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Patna,  and  128  north-eaft  of  Benares.  Lat. 
26.  22.  N.  Ion.  85.  18.  E. 

MA'ISNAH,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  feven  miles  north- 
north- weft  of  Goragot. 
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MAISO'NS,  a -town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 

MA'ISSE  le  MARECHAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife :  nine  miles  eaft  of 
Eftampes. 

MA'ISY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados:  four  miles  north  of  Ifigny,  and  tvventy-feven 
weft-north-weft  of  Caen.  tat.  49.  23.  N.  Ion.  o.  57.  W. 

MA'ISTRE  (Anthony  le),  the  concealed  author  of 
many  pious  and  controverlial  pieces  which  are  held  in 
eftiination  by  Catholics,  particularly  in  the  Janfenilt  con¬ 
nection,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Ifaac  le  Mailire,  mnfter  of 
requefts,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1608.  He  was 
educated  to  the  bar;  and,  having  commenced  pleader  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  foon  acquired  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  eloquent,  learned,  and  fuccefsful,  advocate. 
While  he  was  yet  under  thirty,  the  chancellor  Seguier, 
fenlible  of  his  merit,  procured  him  the  rank  of  a  counfel- 
lor  of  ftate,  and  offered  him  the  poft  of  advocate-general 
to  the  parliament  of  Metz.  This  offer,  however,  he  de¬ 
clined ;  and  foon  afterwards  renounced  the  world,  and  re¬ 
tired  among  the  folitaries  of  Port-Royal.  Here  he  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  practice  of  the  fevered 
mortifications,  in  writing  various  works,  and  in  the  ftudy 
of  religious  books.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  written 
new  Lives  of  the  Saints,  diverted  of  the  fabulous  legends 
with  which  ignorance  or  pious  fraud  have  difgraced  them  ; 
and  his  lives  of  St.  Ignatius  biftiop  of  Antioch,  of  St. 
John  Climachus,  of  St.  Bernard,  together  with  his  Hillory 
of  the  Martyrs  of  Lyons,  are  faid  to  be  excellent  fpeci- 
mens  of  fuch  a  defign.  He  was  prevented,  however,  from 
proceeding  any  further  in  it  by  his  premature  death, 
which  took  place  in  1658,  foon  after  he  had  completed 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  acknowledged  works 
were,  Pleadings,  which  were  repeatedly  printed,  but  are 
much  lefs  applauded  at  prefent  than  when  they  firrt  ap¬ 
peared ;  a  French  tranflation  of  the  treatife  on  the  Prieft- 
liood,  by  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  12010.  and  tranflations  of 
feveral  of  the  treatifes  of  St.  Bernard.  He  had  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  himfelf  on  a  French  verfion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teltament.  For  the  titles  of  his  anonymous  and  contro- 
verfial  pieces,  we  refer  to  Moreri. 

MA'ISTRE  (Louis-Ifaac  le),  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Sacy,  a  learned,  pious,  and  much-admired, 
French  writer,  was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1613.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  under 
the  tuition  of  the  learned  Du  Verget,  abbe  of  St.  Cyran, 
and  alfo  of  his  uncle  Anthony  Arnauld,  doftor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  the  college  of  Beauvais  ;  and,  having  by  his 
proficiency  reflected  great  credit  on  their  inftructions,  he 
was  ordained  prieft  in  the  year  1648.  Soon  afterwards 
the  fame  of  his  virtues  occafioned  his  being  chofen  con- 
feifor  by  the  folitaries  of  Port-Royal;  from  which  time 
he  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to  prayer  and  reading,  and  the 
compofition  of  works  of  piety.  The  perfecution  of  the 
Janfenifts,  in  which  the  members  of  Port-Royal  were  in¬ 
volved,  obliged  our  author  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  year 
1661  ;  and,  being  difcovered  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  in 
1666,  he  was  fent  to  the  Baftille.  Here  he  was  confined 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half;  during  which  time  he 
employed  himfelf  on  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,and  finiflied 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Teftament.  After  his  liberation  he 
completed  his  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  he 
went  over  thrice  before  he  had  given  it  the  finilhing  hand. 
M.  le  Maifire  continued  at  Paris  till  the  year  1675,  when 
he  retired  again  to  the  folitude  of  Port-Royal  ;  but,  being 
obliged  to  quit  that  fituation  in  1679,  he  removed  to  the 
chateau  of  Pompone,  where  he  died  in  1684,  about  the 
age  of  feventy-one.  Dupin  fays  of  him,  that  “  he  is  the 
only  perfon,  among  all  the  folitaries  of  Port-Royal,  who 
was  perfect  mailer  of  the  French  language,  and  wrote  it 
elegantly.  He  avoided  all  his  life  difputes  and  contefts, 
and  was  chiefly  employed  on  works  of  piety.  He  had  a 
great  facility  of  writing  and  fpeaking  with  purity",  and 
had  a  vaft  fund  of  morality  and  virtue.”  He  never  put 
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his  name  to  his  works ;  and  is  known  to  the  world  by  that 
of  M.  de  Sacy,  which  is  an  inveriion  of  his  chriftian  name. 
1  he  firft  of  his  productions,  in  point  of  importance,  is, 
“  The  Holy  Bible,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  Explications 
of  the  literal  and  fpiritual  Senfe,  taken  from  the  holy  Fa¬ 
thers.”  L  he  publication  of  this  verfion  and  commentary 
was.  begun  at  Paris,  in  1682,  in  oCtavo,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years, till  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty- 
two  volumes.  Afterwards  it  underwent  a  variety  of  edi¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  belt  are  thofe  of  Brufiels,  in  1700,  in 
3  vols .  4to.  of  Am flerdam,  (under  the  name  of  Paris,)  in 
1716,  in  8  vols.  i2ino.  of  Paris,  in  1713,  in  8  vols.  12010. 
and  2  vols.  4to.  and  that  of  1715,  with  notes  and  harmo¬ 
nies,  in  4  vols.  folio.  M.  le  Mailire  was  alfo  the  author 
of  numerous  other  works,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  refer 
to  the  Gen.  Biog. 

MA'ISTRY.y.  [French.]  Myftery  ;  art. — In  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  wits  I  have  obferved  there  are  many  notes  ;  and 
it  is  a  little  maiftry  to  know’  them.  B.  Jonfon's  Difcoveries. 

MAITE'A.  See  Osnaburg. 

MAI  FED',  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  ;  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

MA'ITHES,  /.  in  botany;  fee  Anthemis.  Red;  fee 
Adonis. 

MA'ITLAND  (John),  lord  Thyelftane,  and  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1545.  He  accompanied  king 
James  VI.  to  Norway,  where  his  confort,  the  princefs  ol' 
Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  He  died  in 
1 595*  He  was  author  of  Epigrammata  Latina,  publifhed 
in  the  Delicias  Poetarum  Scotorum. 

MAILT  AND  (Henry),  a  furgeon,  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  principally  as  being  the  firft  perfon  who  performed 
the  operation  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  in  England. 
Mr.  Maitland  refided  at  Conftantinople  with  the  Hon, 
Wortley  Montague,  then  ambaflador  at  the  Ottoman 
court,  where  the  only  fon  of  that  gentleman  was  inoculated 
at  the  age  of  fix  years,  in  1777  ;  and,  on  their  return  to 
England,  Mr.  Maitland  inoculated  the  infant  daughter 
of  the  fame  gentleman,  in  April  1721.  He  publifhed  a 
detail  of  thefe  cafes,  and  of  thofe  of  fome  condemned  cri¬ 
minals  in  Newgate  in  February  1722,  in  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “  An  Account  of  Inoculating  the  Small-Pox  ;”  and 
fubfequently  a  fecond  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the 
former,  in  reply  to  the  attack  of  Dr.  Wagliaffe.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

MA'ITLAND  (William),  a  topographical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  writer,  was  born  at  Brechin  in  Scotland,  about 
1693.  His  employment,  which  was  that  of  a  hair-mer¬ 
chant,  led  him  to  travel;  and  he  vifited  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany,  and  finally  fettled  in  London.  What  cir- 
cumftance  gave  him  a  turn  to  literature  does  not  appear; 
but,  after  he  had  become  ftationary,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  of  which  the  firft  fruit  was  his 
“  Hiftory  of  London,”  folio,  1739.  This  work,  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  Stowe,  became  popular,  and  has  fince 
been  reprinted  with  various  augmentations.  He  probably 
after  this  period  retired  to  his  native  country,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purfuing  enquiries  into  its  hiftorical  antiquities  ; 
for,  in  1753,  he  publilhed  a  “  Hiftory  of  Edinburgh,” 
folio,  which  was  well  received.  Extending  his  refearches 
to  a  wider  compafs,  he  compofed  the  “Hiftory  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  Account  of  Time 
to  the  Death  of  James  I.  continued  by  another  Hand 
to  the  Acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;”  two  volumes  folio,  1757.  This  performance, 
though  it  did  credit  to  his  induftry,  feems  to  have  been 
judged  deficient  in  the  erudition  and  critical  fagacity  re- 
quillte  for  fuch  a  defign.  Indeed  this  author  has  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  rank  among  literary  characters  of  the  fuperior 
clafs,  either  in  point  of  fryle  or  depth  of  reflection.  He 
died  at  Montrofe  in  1757.  Scots  Mag. 

MAI'TRE-JEAN'  (Antony),  a  French  furgeon  and 
oculilt,  praCtifed  at  Mery-fur-Seine,  and  was  a  correfpon- 
dent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  became  celebrated, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  his  fuccefs 
1  in 
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JTi  treating  diforders  of  the  eye  ;  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fubjeft,  which  was  long  a  ffandard,  and  is  kill  in 
efteem.  It  is  entitled,  “Traite  des  Maladies  de  l’CEil,  et 
des  Remedes  propres  pour  leur  Guerifon,”  4to.  1707;  fe- 
veral  times  reprinted  and. tranflated.  It  begins  \vith  an 
anatomical  defcription  of  the  eye,  and  fome  experiments 
concerning  the  nature  of  vifion  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  the 
difeafes  in  every  part  of  it,  of  which  he  (fates  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  more  than  modern  praftice  diftinguifhes.  He  was 
among  the  firft  who  afcertair.ed  the  feat  of  the  cataract  to 
be  exclulively  in  the  cryftalline  lens;  and  he  treats  largely 
on  couching,  and  all  the  variations  in  the  operation. 
His  “  Obfervations  fur  la  Formation  du  Poulet,”  i2imo. 
J722,  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  a  better  book  than  is  com¬ 
monly  fuppofed,  containing  many  original  experiments 
and  new  remarks.  He  has  alfo  fome  papers  in  the  Hilt. 
del’Acad.  des  Sciences.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.  &  Chirurg. 

MAITS,  a  lake  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen  :  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Raftenburg. 

MAITTA'IRE  (Michael),  an  eminent  bibliographer 
and  philologift,  was  born  in  1668.  From  his  name  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  of  French  origin  ;  and,  as  nothing  is 
mentioned  of  his  birth-place  or  early  education,  it  is  not 
\i nlikely  that  he  came  over  with  refugee  parents.  Dr. 
South,  canon  of  Ch rift-church,  Oxford,  nominated  him  a 
Itudent  of  that  houfe,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1696..  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  fecond  maker  of  Weftminlter  fchool,  which  poft 
lie  occupied  till  1699.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  entered 
the  church,  although  among  his  writings  are  “  Remarks 
upon  Whifton’s  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation,”  and  art  “  Elfay  againft  Arianifm  an d  other  He¬ 
retics,”  both  in  1711.  He  was  patronifed  by  the  firft:  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  fecond  earl  ;  and 
was  Latin  tutor  to  lord  Chefterfield’s  natural  fon,  Mr. 
Stanhope.  Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances  recorded  of 
his  life,  which  clofed  in  1747.  His  fir (t  appearance  in 
print  was  as  a  grammarian,  Weftminfter-fchool  being  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  Gracce  Lingua  DialeSi,  1706,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  an  Eiiglifh  Grammar.  The  lludy  of  typogra¬ 
phical  antiquities  was  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  its  firft 
refult  was  “ Stephan, orum  Hiftoria,  vitas  ipforum  ac  fibres 
compleftens,”  Svo.  1709.  It  was  fucceeded,  in  1717,  by 
“  Hiltoria  Typographorum  aliquot  Parifienfium,”  8vo. 
In  1719  he  publilhed  the  firft  volume  of  his  principal  work, 
Annates  Typographici  ab  artis  inventions ,  Hag.  Com.  4to. 
In.  this,  the  hiftory  of  printing  was  brought  down  to  the 
year  1500.  The  fecond  volume,  containing  it  to  1536, 
was  publilhed  alfo  at  the  Hague,  in  1 702  3  as  was  the  third, 
continued  to  1664,  in  1725.  A  volume  publilhed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1773,  ufually  reckoned  the  fourth,  is  properly 
a  revifion  of  the  former  three.  In  1741  the  author  pub- 
lifhed,  at  London,  the  fifth  and  laft  volume,  containing  an 
index  to  the  former  four.  This  is  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  reading,  and  is  highly  efteemed  by  bibliographers. 
A  fupplement  to  it,  in  two  volumes  4to.  was  publilhed 
at  Vienna,  by  Dennis,  in  1789  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  whole  has  lately  been  printed  at  Nuremberg. 

Maittaire  edited  a  number  of  claffics,  both  feparately 
and  in  a  colle&ed  form.  Of  thefe  the  principal  were, 

“  Opera  &  Fragmenta  veterum  Poetarum,”  2  vols.  folio, 
1713;  and  a  Greek  Teftament,  2  vols.  1714.  He  add  refled 
a  Carmen  Epinicium,  of  his  own  compofitlon,  to  the  emprels 
ofRufiiain  1739;  and  publilhed  a  volume  of  Latin  poems 
in  1742,  under  the  title  of  Senilia.  Nichols's  Anccd.  of 
Bowycr. 

MAJU'A,y.  A  petty  dealer,  or  merchant,  in  Hindoo- 
ltan. 

MAJU'MA,  a  feaport  town  of  Paleftine,  the  fee  of  a  bi¬ 
llion,  near  Gaza. 

MAJUM'BA.  See  Mayamba. 

MAJUN',  f.  The  Hindooltan  word  for  a  banker  or 
conliderable  trader. 

MA'IUS  (John-Henry),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
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divine  and  Hebraift,  was  born  at  Pfortzhelm,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Baden-Dourlach,  in  the  year  1653.  He  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  Hebrew  literature; 
and  taught  the  oriental  languages  in  different  univerfities 
with  great  reputation,  particularly  at  Dourlach  and  Gief- 
fen.  In  the  place  laft  mentioned  he  diflcharged  the  pafto- 
ral  fuink ions  ;  and  died  there  in  1719,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-fix.  He  was  profoundly  (killed  in  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane  antiquities,  and  wrote  a  great  variety  of  works,  which 
bear  honourable  teftimony  to  his  laborious  induftry,  and 
extenfive  erudition.  The  principal  of  them  are,  1.  Hiftoria 
Animalium  Scripturae  facrae,  8vo.  2.  Vita  Johannis  Reu- 
chlini  Porcenfis,  primi  in  Germania  Hebraicarum  Gneca- 
rumque  et  aliarum  bonarum  Literarum  Inftauratoris, 
1687,  8 vo.  3.  Tbeologia  Evangelica,  1701  and  1719,  in 
four  parts,  4to.  4.  Sciagraphia  Scholarum  propheticarum, 
1701,  4to.  5.  Animadverfiones ct  Supplementa  ad  Coccei 
Lexicon  Hebrasum,  1703,  folio.  6.  Specimen  Lingute 
Punicte  irf  hodierna  Melitenfium  Superilitis,  1718,  Svo. 
7.  Inftitutio  Linguae  Hebraicae,  1715,  8vo.  8.  Diflerta- 
tiones  philologicae  et  exegeticae,  1711,  2  vols.  4to.  He 
alfo  publilhed  a  good  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  4to. 
Noun.  Did.  Hiji.  Saxii  Onomajl. 

M  AJUSTAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar  : 
twenty-eight  miles  north-norfh-eaft  ofHajypour.  Lat.  26. 
7. N.  Ion.  85.  35. E. 

MAIXEN'T  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in 
the  diftrift  of  Niort,  containing  about  5000  fouls  :  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Niort. — A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sarthe,  feated  on  the  Seure  ;  badly  built,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  containing  an  ancient  caftle  with 
two  fauxbourgs,  and  about  5000  inhabitants :  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Ferte  Bernard. 

MA'IZE,  or  Indian  Wheat.  See  Zea _ The  whole 

maize  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  reed.  This  plant  is 
propagated  in  England  only  as  a  curiofity;  but  in  Ame¬ 
rica  it  is  the  principal  fupport  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
confequently  propagated  with  great  care.  Miller. 

MAIZIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Marne:  four  miles  north-weft  of  Joinville. 

MAKAL'LA,  a  feaport  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hadramaut;  fixty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ha- 
dramaut. 

MAKAN'NA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fituated  between 
the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  :  300  miles  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

MAKA'RA,  a  fabulous  fea-monfter,  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  and  alluded  to  by  Indian  authors.  It  is  borne  in 
the  banner  of  Kama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love,  (as  noticed 
under  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  120.)  one  of 
whofe  names  is  hence  Makara-ketu.  It  is  alfo  the'fign 
Capricorn  in  the  Indian  zodiacs;  and  fome  writers  deern 
it  the  horned  (hark.  A  combination  of  the  goat  and  fifh 
in  that  fign  is  not  unfrequently  feen  on  the  zodiac  of  fe- 
veral  nations,  both  eaftern  and  weftern,  of  which  notice  is 
taken  under  the  article  Capricorn,  vol.iii.  p.  778. 

MAKAREV',  a  town  of  Ruifia,  in  the  government  of 
Koftrom,  on  the  Unza:  eighty  miles  ealt  of  Koltroma. 
Lat.  58.  50.  N.  Ion.  44.  14.  E. 

MAKAREV',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Niznei,  Novgorod,  on  the  Volga:  twenty-four  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Niznei  Novgorod.  Lat.  56.25.  N.  Ion.  44. 
44.  E. 

MAKA'YA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kayor,  about  twenty-one  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Lat.  15.  20.  N.  Ion.  16.  34.  W. 

To  MAKE,  v.a.  [macan,Sax.  macken,  Ger.  maken,  Dut.} 
To  create. — Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  Gen.  i.  26. 
Remember'd:  thou 

Thy  making ,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ?  Milton . 

To  form  of  materials. — God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  inen.  Ads.-—  To  compofe ;  as,  parts,  materials, 

or 
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or  ingredients.— A  pint  of  fait  of  tartar,  expofed  unto  a 
moilt  air,  will  make  more  liquor  than  the  former  meafure 
will  contain.  Brown. 

The  heav’n,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundlefs  fea, 

Make  but  one  temple  for  the  deity.  Waller. 

To  form  by  art  what  is  not  natural : 

There  lavilh  nature,  in  her  belt  attire, 

Pours  forth  fweet  odours,  and  alluring  fights ; 

And  art,  with  her  contending,  doth  afpire 

T’  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.  Sperfer. 

To  produce  or  effefl  as  the  agent. — Thou  haft  fet  figns 
and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  haft  made  thee  a 
name.  Jer.  xxxii.  20. 

Egypt,  mad  with  fuperftition  grown. 

Makes  gods  of  monfters.  Tate's  Juvenal. 

To  produce  as  a  caufe. — The  child  taught  to  believe  any 
occurrence  to  be  a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the 
week  lucky,  hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  the  foundnefs 
of  his  underftanding.  Watts. — To  do;  to  perform;  to 
praflife  ;  to  ufe  in  action. — He  that  will  make  a  good  ufe 
of  any  part  of  his  life,  muft  allow  a  large  portion  of  it  to 
recreation.  Locke. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus!  whither  can  we  run? 

Where  make  a  ftand  ?  and  what  may  yet  be  done?  Dryden. 

To  caufe  to  have  any  quality. — In  refpett  of  actions  within 
the  reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him,  a  man  feems  as  free  as 
it  is  poflible  for  freedom  to  moke  him.  Locke. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais’d  you  to  power. 

Permitted  you  to  fight  for  this  ufurper  ; 

AH  to  make  fure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 

Which  even  this  day  has  ruin’d.  Dryden. 

To  bring  into  any  ftate  or  condition. — The  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate  drunkennefs,  by 
bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  company,  and  (hewing 
them  what  a  bead  he  made  of  himfelf.  Watts. — To  form  ; 
to  fettle  ;  to  eftablifh  : 

Tiiofe  who  are  wife  in  courts 

Make  friendftups  with  the  minifters  of  ftate. 

Nor  feek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile.  Rowe. 

To  hold  ;  to  keep.— Deep  in  a  cave  the  fybil  makes 
abode.  Dryden. — To  fecure  from  diftrefs ;  to  eftablifh  in 
riches  or  happinefs. — He  hath  given  her  this  monumental 
ring,  and  thinks  himfelf  made  in  the  unchafte  compofi- 
tion.  Shakefpeare. 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  fmile  or  frown, 

Who  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raife. 

So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down.  Dryden. 
To  fuffer;  to  incur. — He  accufeth  Neptune  unjuftly,  who 
makes  (hipwreck  a  fecond  time.  Bacon. 

The  lofs  was  private  that  I  made ; 

’Twas  but  myfeif  I  loft;  I  loft  no  legions.  Dryden. 

To  commit. — I  wiil  neither  plead  my  age  nor  ficknefs  in 
excufe  of  the  faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden. — To  com¬ 
pel ;  to  force;  to  cpnftrain. — That  the  foul  in  a  fleeping 
man  fnould  be  this  moment  bufy  a-thinking,  and  the  next 
moment  in  a  waking  man  not  remember  thofe  thoughts, 
would  need  fome  better  proof  than  bare  affertion  to  make 
it  be  believed.  Locke. — To  do  :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  u fed  only 
in  interrogation. — Gomez,  what  mak'Jl  thou  here  with  a 
whole  brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs?  Dryden' s  Spanijh  Fryar. 
He  may  afk  this  civil  queftion  :  Friend  ! 

What  doft  thou  make  a-fhipboard  ?  to  what  end  ?  Dryden. 
To  raife  as  profit  from  any  thing.— He’s  in  for  a  commo¬ 
dity  of  brown  pepper,  of  which  he  made  five  marks  ready 
money.  Shakefpeare. — To  reach  ;  to  tend  to;  to  arrive  at : 
a  kjad  of  fea-term. — Acofta  recordeth,  they  that  fail  in  the 
middle  can.  mpdie  np  Jar.d  of  either  fide.  Broum's  Vulg.  Errors. 


i  re  made  the  port  already, 

And  laugh  fecurely  at  the  lazy  ftorm.  Dryden. 

To  gain.— The  wind  came  about,  and  fettled  in  the  weft 
for  many  days,  fo  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way.  Bacon. 
I  have  made  way 

To  fome  Philiftine  lords,  with  whom  to  treat.  Milton. 

To  force;  to  gain  by  force.— The  ftone  wall  which  di¬ 
vides  China  from  Tartary  is  reckoned  nine  hundred 
miles  long,  running  over  rocks,  and  making  way  for  rivers 
through  mighty  arches.  Temple. 

Rugged  rocks  are  interpos’d  in  vain  ; 

He  makes  his  way  o’er  mountains,  and  contemns 
Unruly  torrents  and  unforded  ftreams.  Dryden. 

To  exhibit.— When  thou  makejl  a  dinner,  call  not  thy 

friends,  but  the  poor.  Luke,  xiv.  12. — To  pay  ;  to  give. _ 

He  (hall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hatlf  done. 
Leviticus.— To  put;  to  place.— You  muft  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  Hercules’s  labours  by  land,  and  Jafon’s 
voyage  by  fea  for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon.— To  turn  to 
fome  ufe : 

Whate’er  they  catch, 

Their  fury  makes  an  inftrument  of  war.  Dryden. 

To  incline  to;  to  difpofe  to. — It  is  not  requifite  they 
fliould  deftroy  our  reafon,  that  is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the 
ftrength  of  nature,  when  flie  is  leaft  able  to  relieve  us. 
Brown. — To  effedl  as  an  argument. — You  conceive  you 
have  no  more  to  do  than,  having  found  the  principal 
word  in  a  concordance,  introduce  as  much  of  the  verfe  as 
will  ferve  your  turn,  though  in  reality  it  makes  nothin^ 
for  you.  Swift.— To  reprefent ;  to  fhow.— He  is  not  that 

goofe  and  afs  that  Valla  would  make  him.  Baker. _ To 

conftitute. — Our  defires  carry  the  mind  out  to  abfent 
good,  according  to  the  neceflity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  encreafe  of  our  happinefs.  Locke.— 
To  amount  to.— Whatfoever  they  were,  it  maketh  no  mat¬ 
ter  to  me:  God  accepteth  no  man’s  perfon.  Gal.  ii.  16. _ 

To  mould;  to  form.— Lye  not  ereft  but  hollow,  which 
is  in  the  making  of  the  bed  ;  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up, 
which  is  the  more  wholefome.  Bacon.  !  ' 

Some  undeferved  fault 

I’ll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Make  away.  To  kill ;  to  deftroy.— What  multitudes 
of  infants  have  been  made  away  by  thofe  who  brought 
them  into  the  world  !  Addifon. 

He  may  have  a  likely  guefs, 

How  thefe  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother.  Shahefp. 
To  transfer: 

Debtors, 

When  they  never  mean  to  pay. 

To  fome  friend  make  all  away.  Waller. 


To  Make  account.  To  reckon  ;  to  believe. — They  made 
no  account  but  that  the  navy  fhould  be  abfolutely  matter 
of  the  feas.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

To  Make  account  tf.  To  efteem  ;  to  regard. 

To  Make  free  with.  To  treat  without  ceremony. — The 
fame  who  have  made  free  with  the  greateft  names  in  church 
and  ftate,  and  expofed  to  the  world  the  private  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  families.  Dunciad. 

To  Make  good.  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  juftify. _ 

The  grand  malter,  guarded  with  a  company  of  moft  va¬ 
liant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force,  and  made 
good  the  place.  Knolles. — When  he  comes  to  make  good  his 
confident  undertaking,  he  is  fain  to  fay  things  that  acuee 
very  little  with  one  another.  Boyle.— To  fulfil  ■  to°ac- 
complifh. — This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar’s  words. 
Shakefpeare. 

To  Make  light  of.  To  confider  as  of  no  confeq uence.— 
They  made  light  ofn,  and  went  their  ways.  Mattk.  xxii. 

To  Make  love.  To  court;  to  play  the  gallant.— How 
happy  each  of  the  fexes  would  be,  if  there  was  a  window  iri 
the  bread  of  every  one  that  makes  or  receives  love.  Addifon. 

To 
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To  Make  merry.  To  feaft  ;  to  partake  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment. — A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day  thole  two  go  to  a 
third  ;  in  which  progrefs  they  encreafe  like  fnowbails,  till 
through  their  burthenfome  weight  they  break.  Carew's 
Survey  of  Cornwall. 

To  Make  muck  of.  To  cherilh  ;  to  fofter.— It  is  good 
discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  firft.  Ba¬ 
con's  EJfays  — The  ealy  and  the  lazy  make  much  of  the  gout ; 
and  yet,  making  uiuch  of  themfelves  too,  they  take  care  to 
carry  it  prefently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm.  Temple. 

The  bird  is  dead 

That  we  have  made  fo  much  on  /  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  Make  of.  To  produce  from ;  to  effeft.— I  am  afto- 
niflied,  that  thofe  who  hive  appeared  againjt  this  paper 
have  made  fo  very  little  -of  it.  Addifon,  To  c  .nfider;  to 
account ;  to  elfeein. — Makes  ice  no  more  of  me  than  o.  a 
have  ?  Dry  den.— To  cherilh  j  to  fofter.  Not  vfed.—X  aycus 
was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of,  by^t.is  Tuikiffi 
merchants,  whofe  language  he  had  learned.  Knolles.  II  hat 
to  make  of,  is,  how  to  underhand.— That  they  Ihould  have 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  affairs  of  thofe  that  lie  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of.  Bacon. — I  defired  he  would  let  me  fee  his 
book  :  he  did  fo,  finding  :  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of 
it.  Tatler.  '  » 

To  Make  over.  To  fettle  in  the  hands  of  truftees  : 

The  wife  betimes  make  over  their  eftates. 

Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trull, 

And  give  me  feizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

To  transfer. — Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nothing 
but  time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them.  Collier. 

To  Make  out.  To  clear  j  to  explain  ;  to  clear  to  one’s 

felf. _ Antiquaries  make  out  the  molt  ancient  medals  from 

a  letter  with  great  difficulty  to  be  difcerned.  Felton * 

Make  out  the  reft.  I  am  diforder’d  fo, 

I  know  not  farther  what  to  fay  or  do.  Dryden. 

To  prove  ;  to  evince.— There  is  no  truth  which  a  man 
may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himfelf,  than- the  exiftence 
of  a  God.  Locke.— Scaliger  hath  made  out,  that  the  hiftory 
of  Troy  was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of 
Virgil.  Dryden. 

To  Make  fure  of.  To  confider  as  certain.— They  made 
as  fure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both  of  them  were  at  their 
difpofal. — To  fecure  to  one’s  poffeffion  : 

But,  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  forrow. 

Make  fure  of  this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow.  Dryden. 

To  Make  up.  To  get  together. — How  will  the  farmer 
be  able  to  make  up  his  rent  at  quarter-day?  Locke.— To 
reconcile ;  to  compofe. — I  knew  when  feven  j ultices  could 
not  make  up  a  quarrel.  Shakefpeare. — To  repair. — I  fought 
for  a  man  among  them  that  Ihould  make  up  the  hedge, 
and  Hand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  the  land.  Ezekiel. — 
To  compofe,  as  ingredients.— Vines,  figs,  oranges,  al¬ 
monds,  olives,  myrtles,  and  fields  of  corn,  make  up  the 
moft  delightful  little  landlkip.  Addifon. 

Old  mould’ring  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  diftrefs, 

Make  up  the  frightful  horror  of  the  place.  Garth. 

To  ffiape. — A  catapotium  is  a  medicine  fwallowed  folid, 
and  moft  commonly  made  up  in  pills.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins.— 
To  fupply ;  to  make  lefs  deficient. — Whatsoever,  to  make 
up  the  doctrine  of  man’s  falvation,  is  added  as  in  fupply 
of  the  feripture’s  infufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage. 

Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage  j 
Who  ne’er  confider,  but  without  a  paufe 
Make  up  in  paffion  what  they  want  in  caufe.  Dryden. 

To  compenfate  ;  to  balance. — There  mult  needs  be  ano¬ 
ther  ftate  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  falve 
all  irregular  appearances.  Atterbury, 
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•  Thus  wifely  ffie  makes  up  her  time, 

Mif-fpent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime.  Granville f 

To  fettle  ;  to  adjuft. — He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts  with 
his  lord,  and  by  an  ealy  undifcoverable  cheat  he  could 
provide  againft  the  impending  diftrefs.  Rogers's  Sermons. 

Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 

Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  fipur  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakefpeare' s  Coriolanus. 

To  accompliffi  ;  to  conclude  ;  to  complete. — This  life  is 
a  feene  of  vanity,  that  foon  pafles  away,  and  affords  no 
folid  fatisfaftion  but  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing  well, 
and  in  the  hopes  of  another  life:  this  is  what  I  can  fay 
upon  experience,  and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true  when 
you  coine  to  make  up  the  account.  Locke. 

This  match  made  up. 

Her  prefence  would  have  interrupted  much.  Shakefpeare . 

This  is  one  of  the  words  fo  frequently  occurring,  and 
ufed  with  fo  much  latitude,  that  its  whole  extent  is  not 
ealily  comprehended,  nor  are  its  attenuated  and  fugitive 
meanings  eafily  caught  and  reftrained.  The  original  fenfe, 
including  either  produBion  or  formation,  may  be  traced 
through  all  the  varieties  of  application.  Johnfon. 

To  Make,  v.  n.  To  tend  ;  to  travel ;  to  go  any  way. — 
The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the  foldiers 
making  towards  land,  were  eafily  beaten  from  the  fliore. 
Knolles. — When  they  fet  out  from  mount  Sinai,  they  made 
northward  unto  Riffimah.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errours. — A  man 
of  a  difturbed  brain,  feeing  in  the  ftreet  one  of  thole  lads 
that  ufed  to  vex  him,  ftepped  into  a  cutler’s  (hop,  and, 
feizing  on  a  naked  fword,  made  after  t*he  boy.  Locke. — 
Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me,  with  a 
fpaniel  by  his  horfe’s  fide,  I  made  up  to  him.  Addifon. — 
The  earl  of  Lincoln  refolved  to  make  on  where  the  king 
was,  to  give  him  battle;  and  marched  towards  Newark. 
Bacon. — Warily  provide,  that,  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worf'e. 
Bacon's  EJfays. 

Some  fpeedy  way  for  pafiage  mull  be  found  ; 

Make  to  the  city  by  the  poftern  gate.  Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delufion  found 

Far  on  the  fea,  (till  making  from  the  ground.  Dryden. 

A  monftrous  boar  ruffi’d  forth;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  ftiff-pointed  briftles 
Rofe  high  upon  his  back;  at  me  he  made, 

Whetting  his  tufks.  Smith's  Phadra  and  Hippolitus. 

I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 

And  cannot  make  away.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

To  contribute  ;  to  have  effeft. — Whatfoever  makes  nothing 
to  your  fubjeft,  and  is  improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your 
work.  Dryden. — To  operate  ;  to  aft  as  a  proof  or  argu¬ 
ment,  or  caufe. — Let  us  follow  after  things  which  make 
for  peace.  Romans. — Where  neither  the  evidence  of  any 
law  divine,  nor  the  ftrength  of  any  invincible  argument, 
otherwile  found  out  by  the  light  of  reafon,  nor  any  notable 
public  inconvenience  doth  make  againit  that  which  our  own 
laws  ecclefiaftical  have  inltituted  tor  the  ordering  of  thefe 
affairs ;  the  very  authority  of  the  church  itfelf  fufficeth. 
Hooker. — To  ffiow  ;  to  appear ;  to  carry  appearance. — Joffiua 
and  all  If'rael  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before  them,  and 
fled.  Jofh.  viii.  15.— -To  compofe  verfes  :  £a  Grecifm.] 

Full  many  maidens  often  did  him  woo 

Them  to  vouchfafe  emongft  his  rimes  to  name. 

Or  make  for  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 

For  her  that  did  his  heart  with  love  inflame.  Spenf  Afrop . 
Befides  her  peerlefs  fkill  in  making  well. 

And  all  the  ornaments  of  wond’rous  wit 
Such  as  all  womankind  did  far  excel.  Spenf.  Colin  Clout. 
To  Make  away  with.  To  deftroy.— The  women  of  Greece 
Y  y  were 
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were  feized  with  an  unaccountable  melancholy,  which 
dKpofed  fevernl  of  them  to  make  away  with  themfelves. 
Addifon. 

To  Make  for.  To  advantage  ;  to  favour. — None  deny 
there  is  a  God,  but  tliofe  for  whom  it  mahelh  that  there 
were  no  God.  Bacon's  FJJays. 

I  was  affur’d,  that  nothing  was  defign’d 
Againft  thee  but  fafe  culiody  and  hold  ; 

That  made  for  me,  I  knew  that  liberty 

Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprizas.  Milton. 

To  Make  vp  for.  To  compenfate  ;  to  be  in  ftead. — 
Have  you  got  a  fupply  of  friends  to  make  up  for  tliofe 
who  are  gone  ?  Swift  to  Pope. 

To  Make  with.  To  concur. — Antiquity,  cuftom,  and 
confent,  in  the  church  of  God,  making  with  that  which 
law  doth  eltablifh,  are  themfelves  molt  fufficient  reafons 
to  uphold  the  fame,  unlefs  fome  notable  public  inconve¬ 
nience  enforce  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

MAKE ,f.  Form  ;  ftructure;  nature. — Several  lies  are 
produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of  Portfoken  of  fo  feeble  a 
make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Addifon' s  Freeholder. 

Is  our  perfection  of  fo  frail  a  make. 

As  ev’ry  plot  can  undermine  and  (hake?  Dryden. 

MAKE,  f.  [maca,  jcmaca,  Sax.]  Companion }  fa¬ 
vourite  friend,  whether  male  or  female.  Mate  s 
The  elf  therewith  aftonied, 

Upftarted  lightly  from  his  loofer  make. 

And  his  unlteady  weapons  ’gan  in  hand  to  take.  Fairy  Q. 

Bid  her  therefore  herfelf  foon  ready  make, 

To  waic  on  love  amongft  his  lovely  crew  ; 

When  every  one  that  milfeth  then  her  make. 

Shall  be  by  him  amearlt  with  penance  due.  Spenfer. 
For  lince  the  wife  town 
Has  let  the  fports  down. 

Of  May-games  and  morris. 

The  maids  and  their  makes, 

At  dances  and  wakes. 

Had  their  napkins  and  pofies, 

And  wipers  for  their  nofes.  Ben  Jonfort's  Owls. 

MA'KEB ATE,  f.  [from  make  and  debate.']  Breeder  of 
quarrels.— -Outrageous  party- writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
nahebates,  who  inflame  fmall  quarrels  by  a  thoufand  fto- 
ries.  Swift. 

MA'KEFIELD,  Upper,  and  Lower,  townfliips  of 
America,  in  Berks  county,  Pennfylvania ;  the  former 
containing  noi,  and  the  latter  963,  inhabitants. 

MA'KEN  KUR  AS'SAY,  one  of  the  Kurile  ifiands, 
about  twenty  verlfs  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  is 
fcattered  with  rocks,  efpecially  about  the  (hores,and  many 
meadow-grounds  and  moift  places.  It  has  no  Handing 
wood,  but  a  few  fhrubs ;  its  red  foxes  are  few;  fea-beavers 
and  feals  lie  about  its  (bores.  It  has  neither  lake  nor 
ftream,  though  it  abounds  in  fprings  ;  it  is  altogether  un¬ 
inhabited. 

MAKENABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia  in  Segeftan:  ninety 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zareng. 

MA'KEPEACE,  /  Peacemaker;  reconciler. — To  be  a 
makepeace  (hall  become  my  age.  Shakefpeare. 

M A'KER,  f.  [from  make.]  The  Creator.—- The  power 
of  reafoning  was  given  us  by  our  Maker  to  purfue  truths. 
Watts's  Logic. 

In  all  things,  as  is  meet, 

The  univcrfal  Maker  we  may  praife.  Milton. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 

And  to  her  Maker’s  praife  confin’d  the  found.  Pope. 
One  who  makes  any  thing. — Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of 
fome  trade;  fultan  Achmet  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings. 
Notes  on  the  Odyffey. — One  who  makes  verfcs. — We  require 
in  our  poet,  or  maker  (for  that  title  our  language  afFords 
him  elegantly  with  the  Greek),  a  goodnefs  of  natural  wit. 
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B.  furfurt' s  Di/cover  its. — One  who  fets  any  thing  in  its  pro- 
per  (late. — You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.  Afckam's  Schoolmafcr . 

MA'KER,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  De¬ 
von,  fituated  on  the  Cornifli  fide  of  the  Tamar,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound.  The  church-tower  is  a  fea-mark :  two  miles 
fouth  of  Plymouth.  Lat.50.20-N.  Ion.  4.  n.W. 

MAKERDUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kitchwara  :  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Budawar. 

MAKER'RA,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  rifes  about 
twenty-fix  miles  e-aft  from  Tremecen,  and,  after  a  courfe 
almoft  north  of  about  thirty  miles,  changes  its  name  to 
Sig. 

MAKES  IN', ‘a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Diabekir,  on  the  Khabur  :  eighteen  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Kerkifieh,  and  105  fouth-welt  of  Moful. 

MA'KEWEIGHT,  f.  Any  fmall  thing  thrown  in  to 
make  up  weight : 

Me  lonely  fitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 

Of  makeweight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 

Of  loving  friend,  delights.  Philips. 

MA'KING,/!  [from  make.]  A  poem; 

For  fro’  thy  makings  milke  and  melly  flowes, 

To  feed  the  fongfter  fwaines  with  art’s  foot-meats. 

Davies,  of  Hereford. 

MAK'KEDAH,  [Heb.  adoration.]  In  ancient  geo¬ 
graphy,  a  royal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  Paleftine, 
near  which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  put  to 
death  by  Jofhua.  It  was  once  a  very  ftrong  city  ;  and  i3 
placed  by  Eufebius  about  eight  miles  from  Eleutheropolis. 

MA'KO  (Paul),  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Waizen,  &c. 
a  learned  Hungarian,  defeended  from  a  noble  family,  was 
born  at  Jafz-apatin  in  the  year  1724.  About  the  age  of 
feventeen  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits;  and 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  he  was  foon  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  of  logic  and  metaphyfics  at  Tymau,  and 
afterwards  profefior  in  the  univerfity  of  Vienna.  He  was 
next  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  and 
mechanics,  in  the  Therefianum,  where  he  procured,  by 
his  amiable  dilpofition,  the  love  and  efleem  of  all  the  young 
nobility  who  frequented  that  feminary  from  almoft  every 
part  of  Europe  ;  and,  when  the  Hungarian  high  fchool  of 
Tymau  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Ofen,  the  emprefs 
Maria  Therefa  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  academic 
fenate.  He  exerted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  to  introduce 
a  tafte  for  (cientific  purfuits  into  Hungary;  and  during 
his  moments  of  leifure,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  poetry,  of 
which  he  gave  no  unfavourable  fpecimens  in  his  Carmi- 
nuin  Libri  III.  Terini,  1761  ;  and  his  Elegiacon,  Budae, 
1780.  He  applied  alfo  with  fuccefs  to  moral  and  natural 
philofophy,  as  well  as  the  mathematics  ;  and  wrote  feveral 
treatifes  on  thefe  fubje&s,  both  in  Latin  and  German.  To¬ 
wards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  compiled,  from  papers 
left  by  father  Eder,  a  miflionary,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  the  Moxites,  a  people  in  Peru,  which  was  pub!i(hed 
at  Ofen  in  1791  ;  and  he  maintained  a  very  extenfive  epif- 
tolary  correfpondence  with  foreign  literati.  He  died  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  1793.  Schlightegroll's  Necrology. 

MAKON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Loango,  on  the 
fea-coaft  :  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Loango. 

MAKOO'A,  or  Makooa'na,  a  generic  appellation 
given  to  a  number  of  powerful  tribes  lying  behind  Mofam- 
bique,  and  described  as  extending  from  Melinda  north¬ 
wards  as  far  to  the  fouth  as  the  river  Zambezi,  and  almoft 
communicating,  by  fcattered  hordes,  with  the  Caffers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  Mr.  Barrow  mentions 
them  as  a  tribe  of  Caffers,  and  fays  that  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Arabic  language,  (ignifying  “  workers  in 
iron  ;”  but  in  this,  Mr.  Salt  obferves,  he  is  furely  mif- 
taken  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Makooa  are  negroes,  which  the 
Caffers  are  not ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch 
word  in  the  Arabic  bearing  the  fignification  imputed  to 
it.  Still  he  adds,  Mr.  Barrow’s  notice  of  the  name  is  fa- 
3  tisfa&ory. 
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tisfaCtory,  s*  it  tends  to  prove  that  fuch  a  people  has  been 
beard  of  hy  the  Gaffers,  which  thus  eftabliffies  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  tribes  of  the  Cape  and  the  Mofam- 
bique. 

Mr.  Salt  defcribes  the  Makooa  as  a  ftrong  athletic  race, 
very  formidable,  and  occupied  in  conltant  ravages  on  the 
territories  of  the  Portuguefe,  againit  whom  they  are  faid 
to  bear  an  inveterate  enmity,  confelfed  to  have  arifen  from 
the  fhameful  practices  of  the  traders  who  have  gone  among 
them  to  purchafe  (laves.  Thofe  who  are  enlifted  as  fol- 
diers  in  the  Portuguefe  fervice  at  Mefuril,  are  fuch  as  have 
been  made  (laves  in  early  youth.  Their  ufual  weapons 
are  (pears  and  poifoned  arrows  ;  but  they  alfo  poffefs  no 
inconfiderable  number  of  mufquets,  which  they  procure 
in  the  northern  diftrifts  from  the  Arabs,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently,  from  the  Portuguefe  dealers  themfelves  ;  who,  ip 
the  eager  purfuit  of  wealth,  are  thus  content  to  barter  their 
own  fecurity  for  the  gold,  (laves,  and  ivory,  which  they 
get  in  return.  This  affords  one  proof,  among  thoufands, 
of  that  fatal  blindnefs,  even  to  the  commonelt  views  of  in- 
terelt  and  policy,  which  is  fure  to  be  engendered  by  the 
bafe  and  degrading  fpirit  of  African  commerce  ;  fuch  as 
that  fpirit  {with  the  few  exceptions  which  are  furniffied 
by  our  own  nation)  has  uniformly  (howed  itfelf  in  all  the 
dealings  of  Europeans  with  that  unhappy  quarter  of  the 
world.  The  Portuguefe  fettlements  are  too  weak  in  them¬ 
felves  to  oppofe  thefe  formidable  enemies  ;  which  was  fig- 
nally  evinced  by  an  inroad  of  the  Makooa  made  only  three 
years  before  the  period  of  Mr.  Salt’s  vilit ;  but  they  have 
ufeful  allies  in  certain  tribes  on  the  coalt,  who  early  fell 
under  fubje&ion  to  the  Arabs,  were  conquered  and  made 
tributary  by  the  firft  Portuguefe  fettlers,  and  are  ftill  go¬ 
verned  by  their  (lieiks,  who  pay  a  nominal  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  fovereignty  to  the  governor  of  Mofarabique.  Of 
thefe,  the  (heik  of  Quintangone  is  the  moll  powerful,  and 
can  bring  an  army  of  4  or  5000  men  into  the  field. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Salt’s  account  of  the  Makooa 
(hall  be  given  in  his  own  words.  “  In  addition  to  the 
bodily  ftrength  of  the  Makooa,  may  be  added  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  their  vifage,  which  greatly  augments  the  ferocity 
of  their  afpeCt.  They  are  very  fond  of  tatooing  their 
fkins  ;  and  they  praftife  it  fo  rudely,  that  they  fometimes 
faife  the  marks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  furface. 
The  falhion  molt  in  vogue  is  to  make  a  (tripe  down  the 
forehead  along  the  nofe  to  the  chin,  and  another  in  a  di- 
re£t  angle  acrofs  from  ear  to  ear,  indented  in  a  peculiar 
way  fo  as  to  give  the  face  the  appearance  of  its  having 
been  fewed  together  in  four  parts.  They  file  their  teeth 
to  a  point,  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  whole  fet  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  coarfe  (aw  ;  and  this  operation,  to  my  fur- 
prile,  does  not  injure  either  their  whitenefs  or  durability. 
They  are  iikewife  extremely  fantaftic  in  the  mode  of  dreff- 
ing  their  hair;  fome  (have  only  one  tide  of  the  head,  others 
both  (ides,  leaving  a  kind  ot  creft  extending  from  the  front 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  a  few  are  content  to  wear 
limply  a  knot  on  the  top  of  their  foreheads.  They  bore 
the  griltle  of  the  nofe,  and  lulpend  to  it  ornaments  made 
of  copper  or  of  bone.  The  protrufion  of  their  upper  lip 
is  more  conipicuous  than  in  any  other  race  of  men  I  have 
feen  ;  and  tlie  women  in  particular  conftder  it  as  fo  necef- 
fary  a  feature  to  beauty,  that  they  take  efpecial  care  to 
elongate  it  by  introducing  into  the  centre  a  fmall  circular 
piece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  iron,  as  an  additional  ornament. 
The  form  of  the  females  approximates  to  that  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  women,  the  (pine  being  curved,  and  the  hinder 
parts  protruding  ;  and  indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  conceive  a  more  difagreeable  objedt  to  look  at 
than  a  middle-aged  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  the 
Makooa.  Wild  as  the  Makooa  are  in  their  favage  Hate, 
it  is  aftoniffiing  to  obferve  how  docile  and  ferviceable  they 
become  as  (laves ;  and,  when  partially  admitted  to  free¬ 
dom,  by  being  enrolled  as  foldiers,  bow  quickly  their  im¬ 
provement  advances,  and  how  thoroughly  their  fidelity 
may  be  relied  on.  Among  other  enquiries,  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  whether  they  entertain  any  notion  of  a  Deity. 
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If  they  do,  it  muff  be  an  extremely  obfcure  one,  as  they 
have  no  other  word  in  their  language  to  exprefs  the  idea 
but  Wherimb,  which  fignifies  alfo  the  (ky.  This  remark 
is  equally  applicable  to  tbe  Monjou,  who  in  the  fame  way 
apply  the  word  Molungo,  (ky,  to  their  imperfedt  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  Deity.  The  Makooa  are  fond  of  mufic  and 
dancing,  and  are  eafily  made  happy  with  the  found  of  the 
tom-tom;  yet  their  unvaried  tunes  and  motions  (like 
thofo  of  all  favages)  foon  fatigue  European  attention. 
They  have  a  favourite  inftrument  called  Arnbtra,  the  notes 
of  which  are  very  fimple  yet  harmonious,  founding  to  the 
ear,  when  (kilfully  managed,  like  the  changes  upon  bells  : 
it  is  formed  by  a  number  of  thin  bars  of  iron  of  different 
lengths,  highly  tempered,  and  fet  in  a  row  on  a  hollow 
cafe  of  wood,  about  five  inches  fquare,  clofe  on  three  fides, 
and  is  generally  played  upon  with  a  piece  of  quill.  One 
of  thefe  infiruments  which  I  brought  to  England  has 
twenty  of  thefe  bars.  There  is  another  deferibed  in  Pur- 
chas  that  had  only  nine,  which  alfo  differs  in  fome  other 
refpedls  from  the  one  I  have  mentioned.”  Salt's  Voyage  to 
Aby[Jinia,  1810. 

MAKOO'NDA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Allahabad:  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Allahabad,  and  no 
north-north-eaft  of  Gurra.  Lat.  24..  33.  N.  Ion.  84..  37.  E. 

MAKOVIT'ZE,  a  town  of  Hungary ;  fixteen  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Palotza. 

M  AKOV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Tobollk,  on  the  Ket :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Enifei(k. 

MAKOU'SKI  (John),  a  celebrated  Poliffi  protefiant 
divine,  was  born  at  Lobzenick  in  the  year  1588.  He  did 
not  begin  his  ftudies  very  early  in  life;  but,  as  he  pof- 
feffed  great  acutenefs  of  genius,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
his  application,  that  circumftance  did  not  prevent  him- 
from  diftinguilhing  himfelf  by  his  literary  acquirements. 
He  (tudied  the  Latin  language,  went  through  his  courfe 
of  philofophy  at  Dantzic,  and  rofe  to  eminence  among 
his  fellow-ftudents,  particularly  in  the  practice  of  depu¬ 
tation,  to  which  he  was  palfionately  attached.  Returning 
to  his  father’s  houfe,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  tu¬ 
tor  to  fome  young  gentlemen,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
their  travels.  Wherever  they  came,  Makoulki  loft  no  op¬ 
portunity  which  prefented  itfelf  of  cultivating  his  polemic 
talent ;  at  Prague  attacking  the  Jefuits,  and  at  Lublin  fre¬ 
quently  entering  the  lifts  with  the  Socinians.  After  fpend- 
ing  fome  time  in  the  moft  fiourifliing  univerfities  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  came  to  Franeker,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doffor  of  divinity,  in  the  year  1614..  Here  he 
afforded  fuch  evidence  of  his  genius  and  learning,  that 
the  curators  of  the  univerlity  were  defirous  of  retaining 
him  in  that  feminary  ;  and  he  accepted  an  offer  which 
they  made  him  of  an  extraordinary  profefforfhip  of  divi¬ 
nity,  in  the  year  1615.  During  the  following  year  he  was 
made  profeffor  in  ordinary  ;  and  he  exercifed  that  office 
for  near  thirty  years,  with  confiderable  reputation.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  introduced  the  fubtil- 
ties  of  fcholaltic  philofophy  into  the  theological  fyftem  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  Holland.  In  the  mylteries  of 
that  philofophy  he  was  deeply  verfed  ;  and,  by  making 
ufe  of  its  minute  dilti*dtions  and  intricate  (peculations  in 
his  leisures,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  herefy,  which 
was  preferred  againft  him  before  the  ltates  of  Frielland. 
That. charge  was  taken  into  confideration  by  a  committee 
of  the  fynod  of  Dort ;  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
he  was  unjuftly  accufed  of  herefy  ;  but  that,  in  his  divi¬ 
nity  ledtures,  he  had  not  followed  that.fimplicity  of  me¬ 
thod,  and  clearnefs  of  expreffion,  which  are  commenda¬ 
ble  in  a  public  teacher  ot  Chriltianity  ;  and  that  he  rather 
followed  thefubtile  manner  of  the  fcholaftic  dodtors,  than 
the  plain  and  unaffected  phrafeology  of  theinfpired  writers. 
He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty- lix  years  of  age.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  publiffied  any  thing,  excepting 
fome  controverfial  pieces  againft  the  Arminians  and  Soci¬ 
nians ;  but,  after  his  death,  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  Polilh  mi- 
n i Iter,  and  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Franeker,  printed  from 
his  MSS.  1.  Collegia  Theologies,  and  Loci  communes 
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Tlieologici,  1658,  4-to.  2.  I.  Maccovius  redivivus,  feu 

Manufcripta  ejus  ty  pis  exfcripta,  1659,  4to.  3.  Opufcula 
Philofophica,  1660,  4to.  4.  Metaphyfica,  1652,  8vo.  5. 
Diftinftiones  et  Regulas  Theologicse  ac  Philofophicae, 
1652,  121T10.  &c.  Bayle. 

MAKOW',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia :  eighty-one 
miles  fouth  of  Erivan. 

MAKOW',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw  :  forty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Warfaw. 

MA'KRAN.  See  Mecran. 

MA'KREN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas,  the  refidence  of  a  flieik. 

MAK'SCHOUS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Hedsjas,  the  refidence  of  a  flieik. 

MAKSENOV'KA,  an  oflrog  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutfk,  on  the  coalt  of  the  Frozen  Sea:  280 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Zaflchiverfk.  Lat.  72.  N.  Ion. 
134.  24.  E,.j 

MAK'SCHID,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  in  the 
north  part  of  Mecran,  and,  joining  the  Nepend  at  Mend, 
there  takes  the  name  of  Mend. 

MAKSI'MA  (St  ),  a  fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Fro¬ 
zen  Sea.  Lat.  71.20.  N.  Ion.  1 33.  34.  E. 

MAKSUDEG'HI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan  :  eight 
miles  fouth  of  Komfha. 

MAK'SZYN,  a  town  of  Bulgaria.  In  April  1791,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Ruffians  :  fifty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Ifmael. 

MAK'LIN,  a  town  of  Beflarabia :  thirty-four  miles 
fouth-fouth- weft  of  Akerman. 

MAK'TESH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MA'KU,  or  St.  Thaddeus,  a  town  of  Perfian  Arme¬ 
nia,  on  the  Akfiai :  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Erivan. 

MAL.  From  the  Latin  adverb  male  derives  the  French 
adverb  mal,  ill,  amifs.  This  adverb  is  much  ufed  in  com- 
pofitioo  by  the  French,  as  mal  adroit ,  mal-aife,  mal- aventure , 
mal-bati,  mal-content,  &c.  At  a  time  when  our  writers 
thought  it  a  fymptorn  of  refinement  to  gallicize,  were  in¬ 
troduced  the  limilarly-formed  Englifh  words,  mal  adminis¬ 
tration,  malcontent ,  malprablice,  malverfation,  &c.  which  are 
yet  retained  5  and  fnalapert,  malengin,  maltalent,  malfeafance, 
Sic.  which  are  obfoleicent.  Adverbs  do  not  naturally 
coalefce  with  fubftantives  ;  it  is  only  with  verbal  fub- 
ltantives,  where  continued  action  is  implied,  that  they 
can  with  propriety  form  junctions.  Mal  adminijlration, 
mal-praflice,  mal-verfation ,  are  of  this  kind.  So  is  mal¬ 
feafance-,  but,  as feafance  is  already  obfolete,  the  deriva¬ 
tive  is  following  its  fortunes  ;  we  fhould  now  fay  male¬ 
ficence.  On  the  contrary,  malcontent,  malengin,  maltalent, 
are  fomewhat  anomalous.  The  old  participial  adjeftive 
mal-contented,  which  lord  Bacon  employs,  is  more  defen- 
fible  than  Addifon’s  fubftantive,  mal-content.  Malapert  is 
difufed  ;  becaufe  its  derivation,  and  confequently  its  pre- 
cifp  and  effential  meaning,  is  uncertain. 

MA'LA,  /.  in  anatomy,  the  cheek-bone;  the  cheek; 
the  ball  of  the  cheek. 

MA'LA,  J.  in  botany.  See  Pyrus. 

MA'LA  ARMENI'ACA.  SeePRUNUS. 

MA'LA  GOEN'SIA.  See  Averrhoa  Carambola. 

MA'LA  INSA'NA.  See  Solanum. 

MA'LA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  12.  40.  S. 

MA'LA,  or  Dema'la,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Argos. 

MA'LA  FORTU'NA,  Evil  Fortune,  or  Misfor¬ 
tune,  wasagoddefs  worfhipped  among  the  Romans.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor. 

MAL'AAC,  a  town  of  Meckley  :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Munnypour,  and  230  north-ealt  of  Aracan. 

MALABAR',  a  name  given  to  the  weltern  coalt  of 
Flindooltan,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  about  100  miles  fouth 
of  Goa.  The  appellation  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  the 
Malabar  word  Malayalam,  denoting  mountainous  ;  the  ter¬ 
minations  ar,  tar,  and  bar,  lignitying,  in  that  language,  a 
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people  or  nation  ;  cOnfequently  Malabar  would  denote  as 
much  as  mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains. 

That  tradl  of  country  which  is  properly  called  the  Ma¬ 
labar,  lies  nearly  in  the  direction  of  north-weft  and  fouth- 
eaft  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Canara,  between  the  18th  and 
14th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  to  the  eaft  it  is  divided 
from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  by  a  high  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  called  the  Ghauts ;  and  to  the  fouth-welt  it  is  w'alhed 
by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  principal  kingdoms  which -it 
comprehends  are  thofe  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Cranga- 
nore,  and  Calicut ;  of  which  the  firlt  has  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  molt  powerful.  The  forts  of  Coylang,  Cali 
Coylang,  Cranganore,  and  Cananore,  eftablifhed  by  the 
Portuguefe  on  that  coaft,  were  conquered  by  the  Dutcli 
in  the  years  1662  and  1663  ;  and  they  long  retained  the 
poffeffion  of  all,  except  Cananore.  The  land  is  every¬ 
where  low,  interfered  by  many  rivers,  which  defeend  from 
the  interior  mountains ;  it  abounds  in  plantations  of  trees, 
and  more  efpecially  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  ;  and  affords  a 
very  pleafant  profpeCL  The  rivers  render  it  extremely 
fertile,  particularly  in  rice  ;  the  fea  furnifhes  a  copious 
fupply  of  fifh,  and  provifions  are  cheap.  The  feafons  are 
diftinguifhed  into  the  dry  and  rainy,  called  the  bad  and 
good  monfoon  ;  the  former  being  reckoned  from  October 
to  April,  and  the  latter  comprehending  the  other  months. 
This  divifion  is  occafioned  by  the  mountains  of  the  Ghauts ; 
for,  upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  the  reverie  takes  place 
with  refpeft  to  the  monfoons. 

The  firft  and  principal  article  of  trade  produced  upon 
the  coaft  of  Malabar  is  pepper,  which  is  very  abundant, 
and  reckoned  the  belt  in  Alia.  The  areca-nut  is  the  fe- 
cond  production  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  conveyed  by 
land  to  all  parts  of  the  peninlula,  and  likewile  by  fea,  to 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  to  Bengal.  A  third  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  wild  cinnamon,  Calfia  lignea,  of  which  it  is 
faid  that  a  quantity  of  one  million  of  pounds  is  yearly  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  and  to  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  a 
fmall  proportion  is  fent  to  Europe,  where  it  is  principally 
ufed  to  adulterate  the  genuine,  or  Ceylon,  cinnamon. 
Coarfe  cotton  cloths  are  alfo  made  in  the  fouchern  parts, 
in  the  Travancore  country,  which,  without  forming  a  con- 
fiderable  objeft  of  trade,  were  moltly  difpofed  of  to  the 
Engiilh  at  Ansjengo.  Capok  forms  alfo  an  article  of  trade, 
and  is  exported  to  Bengal,  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and 
to  China. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  inclined  to 
be  lean  ;  they  are  ufually  of  the  fame  lize  and  ftature  as 
the  Gentoos  at  Surat  and  in  Bengal;  but  they  are  much 
blacker,  nearly  as  black  as  the  African  negroes,  though 
with  better  formed  countenances.  Their  religion  is  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  but  many  of  them  have  been  converted  by 
milfionaries  to  the  Roman-catholic  perfuafion,  and  they 
have  many  Roman-catholic  churches.  Among  the  Ma- 
labars,  the  Nairs  are  the  nobles  and  warriors  of  the  land, 
who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fey  metar  which  they  always 
wear,  and  who  pofiefs  many  privileges  above  the  common 
people. 

With  refpeft  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  native  princes,  we  collect  from  Col.  Wilks’s 
Hiftory  of  Myiur,  that  in  the  countries  fouth  of  the  Crifna, 
the  fovereign  collects  the  annual  aUclfment  through  his 
own  officers,  diredfly  from  the  cultivator,  without  the  in¬ 
termediate  agency  of  any  clafs  of  men  correfponding  with 
the  zemindars  of  the  north.  That  this  was  the  cale  when 
the  Inltitures  of  Menu  were  compofed,  feems  altogether 
indifputable.  The  petty  principalities  of  ancient  India 
did  not  exceed  many  modern  zemindaries  in  extent.  The 
property  of  the  foil,  therefore,  mull  be  fought  either  in 
the  fovereign,  or  in  the  occupant.  Col.  Wilks  appears 
inclined  to  refer  it  univerfally  to  the  latter  ;  although, 
where  the  exactions  of  the  ftate  became  too  opprellive,  the 
proprietors  preferred  the  dereli&ion  of  their  claims  to  At¬ 
taining  the  weight  of  enormous  taxation  thus  heaped  upon 
them.  “  We  (hall  accordingly  find,”  he  obferves,  “  that  in 
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(lie  central  regions,  the  exiftence,  and,  with  it,  the  re¬ 
membrance,  of' private  property  in  land,  has  been  nearly 
obliterated  ;  while,  throughout  the  lower  countries,  it  can 
every-where  be  diltindly  proved,  and  in  many  places  in 
as  perfect  a  ftate,  and  as  fondly  cherilhed,  as  in  any  part 
Of  Europe.”  The  following  is  the  criterion  of  property 
adopted  by  Col.  Wilks:  “The  inference  appears  to  be 
irreliltible,  that  the  faiSf,  of  land  being  faleable,  afcertains 
the  exiftence  of  property,  and  that  the  right  to  fell  iden¬ 
tifies  the  proprietor.”  Now  the  lands  held  by  leafe  from  the 
zemindar  were  always  transferable,  by  fale,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  leafe  ;  but  the  fale  here  meant  is  of  a  per¬ 
manent  indefeafible  property,  fubjedl  to  no  other  condi¬ 
tion  than  defraying  the  dues  of  the  ftate.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Menu,  was  the  fixth  part  of  the  crop  ;  a  fadt  of 
which  our  author  never  met  with  a  common  Hindoo  far¬ 
mer,  of  ordinary  capacity,  who  was  ignorant.  Going 
fuccelfively  over  the  low  countries  of  the  peninfula,  he 
finds  that  “the  hereditary  right  to  landed  property  in 
Canara  and  Malabar,  was,  and  continues  to  be,  indefeafi¬ 
ble,  even  by  the  longeft  prefcriptive  occupancy.  The 
heir  may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  reclaim  his  patrimony, 
on  paying  the  expenfe  of  fucli  permanent  improvements 
as  may  have  been  made  in  the  eftate.  Private  property, 
in  Malabar  and  Travancore,  is  ditlinguifhed  by  the  em- 
phatical  word  junmum ,  a  term  bearing  the  exprefs  fignifi- 
cation  of  birthright.  The  various  gradations  of  mortgage, 
temporary  transfer,  and  conditional  pofleflion,  which  are 
all  requisite  before  a  deed  of  complete  and  final  fale  can 
•be  effected,  mark  a  ftronger  relu&ance  to  alienation,  and 
a  more  anxious  attachment  to  landed  property,  than  can 
be  found  in  the  inftitutions  of  any  other  people  ancient 
or  modern  ;  and  the  high  felling- price  of  twenty  yeans’ 
purchafe,  reckoning  on  the  clear  rent,  or  proprietor's 
fliare,  in  a  country  where  the  legal  intereft  of  money  is 
more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain,  teftifies  the  un- 
diminifned  prefervation  of  this  fentiment  to  the  prefent 
day.”  ‘ 

Although  the  unexpected  difcovery  of  Chriftians  on 
the  Malabar  coaft  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  furprife  and 
fatisfaCtion  to  the  firft  Portuguefe  adventurers,  who  were 
equally  enthufiaftic  to  extend  their  military  glory  and 
conquefts,  as  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the  infi¬ 
dels  in  the  remoteft  quarters  of  the  world  ;  yet  their  exul¬ 
tation  was  temporary  ;  for  when,  upon  nearer  inveftiga- 
tion,  they  found  that  thefe  Chriftians  followed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Neftorius,  and  acknowledged,  inttead  of  the  pope, 
the  patriarch  of  that  fed,  refuting  in  Syria,  for  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  fupreme  chief,  they  appeared  in  their  eyes  worfe 
than  infidels.  Their  number  muft  have  been  very  confi- 
derable  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  when 
the  Portuguefe  became  firft  acquainted  with  them,  fince 
they  pofleffed  about  a  hundred  and  ten  churches  in  the 
countries  now  fubject  to  the  Travancore  and  Cochin 
rajahs ;  and  at  this  prefent  time,  after  the  manifold  perfe- 
cutions,  oppre (lions,  and  fucceffive  revolutions,  that  have 
almoft  depopulated  the  whole  coaft,  they  are  computed  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  150,000  fouls-  They  are  indifcri- 
wilnately  called  St.  Thome  Chriftians ,  Neftorians,  Syrians,  and 
lometimes  the  Malabar  Chriftians  of  the  Mountains,  by  the 
Portuguefe  writers  of  that  time,  and  by  the  fubfequent 
miflionaries  from  Rome.  The  moll  common  name  given 
to  them  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  country,  is  that  of  Naza- 
ranee  Mapila,  and  more  frequently  Surians,  or  Surianee 
'Mapila.  The  Portuguefe  were  fond  of  beftowing  upon  them 
the  name  of  St.  Thome  Chriftians,  though  this  appellation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  or  now  to  be,  very  common 
amongft  themfelves.  It  originates  probably  from  the 
chief  who  fettled  the  firft  colony  of  Syrians  on  the  coaft, 
and  who  was,  according  to  their  tradition,  their  firft  bi- 
(hop,  and  founder  of  their  religion  in  thefe  countries,  and 
w  hole  name  was  Mar  Thome.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
curious  circumftance  of  their  giving  the  name  of  Mar 
Thome  to  every  ecclefiaftical  chief  or  bifhop  of  theirs,  not 
improbably  in  compliment  to  their  firft  bifhop  and  founder, 
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for  whom  they  have  Hill  a  religious  veneration.  His  ar¬ 
rival  and  fettlement  on  the  coaft,  may  perhaps  at  a  future 
period  be  afcertained,  vvitli  hiftorical  accuracy,  to  hare 
taken  place  during  the  violent  perfecution  of  the  left  of 
Neftorius,  under  Theodofius  Il.'or  fome  time  aftir. 

Neftorius  was  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  A.D.  428. 
under  the  reign  of  Theodofius  II.  His  heretical  opinions 
were  firft  declared  in  420,  and  condemned  by  the  firft 
council  of  Ephefus  in  431.  But  the  emperor  was  not  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  banifh  Neftorius  till  425;  and  four  years 
more  had  elapfed  before  fentence  of  profeription  palled 
againft  his  followers.  (Gibbon,  vol.  viii.)  Gibbon  how¬ 
ever  aflerts  in  another  place,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Je¬ 
rome  himfelf,  that  the  Indian  millionary  St.  Thomas  was 
famous  as  early  as  his  time.  Now  Jerome  died  in  420. 
Confequently  the  feft  originally  eltablifhed  in  Malabar 
could  not  have  been  that  of  Neftorius.  Gibbon  appears 
to  have  overlooked  this  inconfiftency. 

The  bigoted  Portuguefe  miflionaries  laid  hold  of  this 
name  to  renew  the  ftory  of  the  arrival  and  martyrdom  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Apoftle  in  India,  who  they  pretended  had 
converted  a  great  number  of  idolaters  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  and  afterwards  on  the  other  fide  of  India,  as  far  as 
Malliapoor,  now  St.  Thome,  where  he  luftered  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  and,  as  veftiges  of  Chriftianity  were  at  the  fame 
period  difeovered  in  China,  they  made  the  fame  apoltle 
preach  the  Gofpel  in  that  remote  region  ;  and  fome  car¬ 
ried  the  abfurdity  fo  far  as  to  make  him  pals,  fome  way 
'  or  other,  over  to  the  Brafils.  The  Malabar  Chriftians, 
they  fay,  had  a  long  time  continued  without  ecclefiaftical 
chiefs,  or  Communication  with  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  till  they  found  means  to  procure  bilhops  from 
Moful  in  Syria,  who  unfortunately  had  been  abettors  of 
Neftorius  ;  and  that  through  their  means  this  abominably 
herefy  had  been  introduced  amongft  the  Chriftians  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  Though  this  ftory  is  fupported  by  no  hiftorical 
proof  whatfoever,  and  evidently  fabricated  by  fome  bi¬ 
goted  Roman-catholic  writers,  to  ferve  the  pnrpofe  of  the 
times,  and  to  vindicate  in  fome  manner  the  bold  doftrine 
of  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  the  Gofpel  had  been  preached 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  new  worlds 
were  difeovered,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  Gofpel 
could  never  have  been  promulgated,  and  others  in  which 
Chriftians  were  found,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the 
fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  who  differed  in  the  molt  fub- 
Itantial  articles  of  faith  from  the  Roman-catholics;  yet 
the  fame  improbable  ftory  has  a  long  time  been  aflerted, 
and  repeated  by  even  proteftant  writers,  as  Baldaeus  and 
Valentyn. 

The  St.  Thome  Chriftians  made  at  firft  fome  profelyter 
amongft  the  Bramins  and  Nairs,  and  were  on  that  account 
much  refpedled  by  the  native  princes,  fo  that  even  at  pre¬ 
fent  they  conftder  themfelves  equal  in  rank  to  either  of 
the  above  two  calls.  They  are  in  fa£t  in  much  greater 
eftimation  amongft  the  Hindoos,  than  the  new  Chriftians 
converted  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  are  moftly  picked  up 
from  the  lowed  calt.  Padre  Pavony,  a  well-informed  ex- 
jefuit,  who  was  a  long  time  as  milfionary  amongft  the 
St.  Thome  Chriftians,  declares,  that  many  of  them  pre- 
ferve  till  now  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  as  to  cleanlinefs  and  abftaining  from  animal  food  ; 
and  that  even  he  himfelf  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
fame  regimen  in  order  to  gain  credit  amongft  them. 

As  to  their  former  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  Portuguefe  authors  or  the  Oriente 
Conquiftato,  and  De  Barros,  give  the  following  account 
of  them  :  The  St.  Thome  Chriftians-pofTefled  upwards  of 
a  hundred  villages,  fituated  moftly  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of  Malabar.  Their  habita¬ 
tions  were  dittinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  Hindoos,  by 
being  moftly  folid  buildings,  and  collected  in  villages,  not 
fcattered  and  difperfed  like  thofe  of  the  Brahmins  and 
Nairs.  They  obeyed  their  archbifhop,  whole  feat  was  at 
Angamalee,  both  in  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  matters,  paying 
a  very  moderate  tribute  to  the  different  rajahs  in  whole 
Z  z  territory 
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territory  they  lived,  who  very  little  interfered  in  their  con¬ 
cerns.  When  any  complaints  in  civil  matters  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to4be  archbifhop,  he  ufed  to  appoint  arbitrators  or 
judges,  whofe  fentence  was  final ;  they  never,  however, 
condemned  any  perfon  to  death,  but  all  crimes  were  ex¬ 
piated  with  pecuniary  fines.  They  paid  no  tithes  to 
their  clergy,  but  at  their  weddings  they  ufed,  to  offer  the 
tenth  of  the  marriage-gift  to  their  churches.  At  their 
weddings  they  were  very  profufe  and  oft^ntatious,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  them  with  great  pomp;  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
rode  upon  elephants ;  their  hair  was  ornamented  with  flow¬ 
ers  of  gold  :  the  procefiion  was  accompanied  with  mufical 
inftruments,  and  flags  of'different  colours.  They  all  wore 
fwords  and  targets,  and  fome  had  firelocks;  they  were 
great  markfmen,  and,  from  their  eighth  year,  ufed  to  fre¬ 
quent  their  firing-fchools ;  but  hufbandry  and  trade  were 
their  principal  occupations,  and,  next  to  the  Brahmins, 
the  St.  Thome  Chriftians  ufed  to  f urnifh  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  pepper  to  the  Portuguefe  cargoes.  The  girls  were 
precluded  from  all  inheritance,  evei  if  no  fons  were  in 
the  family  ;  in  which  cafe  the  inheritance  went  to  the 
next  male  coufin,  or  uncle,  on  the  father’s  fide.  This 
fingular  law,  which  is  fo  contrary  to  all  Malabar  cuftoms, 
was  unqueftionably  imported  from  Syria,  and  ferves  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians  being  origi¬ 
nally  Syrian  colonies. 

As  to  their  religious  tenets,  they  followed  generally  the 
dottrine  of  Neftcrius.  They  rejedled  the  divine  nature  of 
Chrift  ;  and  called  the  Virgin  Mary  only  the  mother  of 
Chrift,  not  of  God.  They  alfo  maintained  that  the  Hoiy 
Gholt  proceeded  only  from  the  Father,  and  nbt  from  the 
Father  and  Son.  They  admitted  no  images  of  faints  in 
their  churches,  where  the  holy  crofs  alone  was  to  be  feen. 
They  had  only  three  facramenfs,  baptifm,  eucharift,  and 
holy  orders  ;  and  would  not  admit  tranfubftantiation  in 
the  manner  the  Roman-catholics  do.  They  know  nothing 
of  purgatory  ;  yet  the  faints,  they  faid,  were  not  admitted 
to  the  prefence  of  God,  but  were  kept  in  a  third  place  till 
the  day  of  judgment.  Their  priefts  were  permitted  to 
marry,  at  leaft  once  in  their  life.  Their  rite  was  the  Chal- 
dfean,  or  Syrian.  They  were  married  in  the  prefence  of 
their  priefts,  who  are  called  cajfanas ;  and  the  whole  cere¬ 
mony  confifted  in  tying  a  firing  round  the  girl’s  neck,  as 
is  the  common  practice  of  all  the  differents  caffs  on  the 
Malabar  coaft.  The  caflanas  were  not  permitted  to  ufe 
the  Malabar  language  in  their  churches,  and  in  inftruft- 
ing  the  youth  ;  but  taught  them  in  the  Chaldsean  tongue. 
They  reckoned  their  Sunday  from  Saturday  evening  vef- 
pers  till  the  firff  matin'  of  Sunday;  fo  that  after  fun-rife 
they  might  work  again. 

This  was  the  happy  fituation  of  the  Neftorians,  or 
St.  Thome  Chriftians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  in  India.  Agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  thofe 
times,  and  efpecially  of  that  bigoted  nation,  one  of  their 
firft  endeavours  was  to  win  over  thofe  heretics  to  the 
Roman  rite.  Every  art  and  every  refource  was  exhaufted, 
efpecially  during  the  reign  of  Don  Manuel,  to  reclaim 
thofe  forlorn  fons  to  the  bofom  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
but  all  peaceable  and  conciliatory  means  proved  fruit- 
lefs,  though  the  fly  Jef'uits  had  in  fome  manner  paved 
the  way  to  an  union,  by  mitigating  the  terms  of  their 
fubmiftion  under  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope;  by  inftitut- 
ing  feminaries,  in  which  the  Chaldaean  language  was 
taught  to  the  young  clergy;  and,  above  all,  by  tranfiating 
the  Miflal  and  Roman  Catechifm  into  the  fame  language, 
and  diltributing  them  amongft  the  Syrian  Chriftians. 
Still  they  would  not  have  fucceeded,  fo  ftedfaftly  did  the 
St.  Thome  Chriftians  adhere  to  their  herefy,  had  not  at 
ialt  open  force  been  employed. 

Tire  then  archbifhop  of  Angamalee  was  a  Syrian  prieft 
of  the  name  of  Mar  Jofeph  ;  and,  as  neither  bribes  nor 
menaces  could  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope,  the  archbifhop  of  Goa  and  the  viceroy  at  laft 
arrefted  him,  and  fent  him  prifoner  to  Portugal;  but  he 
had  the  art  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  queen  Donna 
Catharina,  and  the  reft  of  the -royal  family,  whom  he  made 


to  believe,  that  he  had  finee  been  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  on  his  return  he  would 
bring  about  an  union  of  his  flock  with  the  fee  of  Rome  ; 
fo  that  in  the  year  1564  he  was  permitted  to  return,  with 
orders  to  the  viceroy  Noronha  to  re  (lore  him,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  him  in  future  every  poffible  protection  and  affiftance.  ■ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians,  as  loon  as 
they  heard  of  the  confinement  and  fubfequent  tranfporta- 
tion  of  their  archbifhop  to  Portugal,  had  applied  to  the 
then  patriarch  of  Babylon,  fora  new  metropolitan,  whom 
they  obtained  in  the  perfon  of  Mar  Abraham.  But  he  had 
hardly  taken  pofieflion  of  his  fee,  when  Mar  Jofeph  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  w  ith  his  diplomas  from  Donna  Ca¬ 
tharina.  The  confequence  was  an  immediate  fchifni ;  and 
the  whole  Malabar  Chriftians  divided  themfelves  into  two 
parties,  one  adhering  to  Mar  Jofeph,  and  the  other  to  Mar 
Abraham.  But  Mar  Jofeph,  being  fupported  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  government,  f'oon  got  the  better 
of  his  antagonist,  whom  the  rajah  of  Cochin  and  Paroor 
received  orders  to  feize,  and  to  deliver  to  the  commandant 
of  Cochin,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  Europe.  The  veffel  on¬ 
board  of  which  he  w  as,  happening  to  touch  at  Mofam- 
bique,  he  fohnd  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  to  reach 
Babylon  over  land  ;  but,  inltead  of  returning  to  M  dabar, 
he  refolved  to  go  of  his  own  accord  to  Rome,  where  he 
did  not  fail  to  captivate  the  mind  of  pope  Pius  IV.  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  his  recantation  of  the  Neftorian  herefy  was 
gladly  received,  and  himfelf  newly  ordained  and  conle- 
crated,  and  loaded  with  the  highelt  ecclefiaftical  dignities; 
though  amongft  his  papers  wtre  found  afterwards  a  pro- 
teftation  of  his  ftedfaft  adherence  to  his  former  doctrine, 
the  abjuring  of  which,  he  laid,  was  the  only  refource  to 
fave  his  life.  He  had  alfo  written  letters  to  the  fame  ef- 
ftft  to  India,  which  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
archbifhop  De  Menezes.  Deceit  and  perjury  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  feet  nor  any  rank. 

The  Portuguefe  clergy,  however,  were  not  lefs  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  conduct  of  Mar  Jofeph;  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  promifes  to  the  queen,  and  his  protella- 
tions  made  to  the  archbifhop  of  Goa,  and  the  Portuguefe 
government,  continued  to  govern  his  flock  after  the  tenets 
of  Neltorius,.  anil  to  prevent  rather  than  to  promote  an 
union  with  the  Roman-catholics  ;  fo  that  a  new  order  for 
his  iinprifonment  was  iffued  in  the  year  1567.  He  was  a 
fecond  time  tranfported,  firft  to  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome,  where  he  likewife  contrived  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  pope  ;  but,  before  he  could  undertake  a  new  voy¬ 
age  to  India,  he  died  at  Rome,  on  the  eve  of  being  made 
a  cardinal.  Mar  Abraham  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived 
at  Goa,  with  new  authority,  and  with  brevets  from  the 
pope  ;  but  the  famous  archbifhop  De  Menezes,  on  ex¬ 
amining  them,  pretended  that  Mar  Abraham  had  deceived 
his  holinefs,  and  took  upon  himfelf  to  confine  him  in  a 
convent,  from  which,  however,  he  foon  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape,  and  to  reach  Angamalee  over  land,  where 
he  was  received  with  uncommon  exultation  by  all  the  St. 
Thome  Chriftians  ;  and  from  dire  experience  he  learned 
to  take  now  fuch  precautions,  that  he  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  viceroy  to  get  a  third  time  hold  ot  his  per¬ 
fon  ;  and,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts,  he  was  effeftually 
left  in  quiet  poflefiion  of  his  fee  till  his  death  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  molt  vigorous  meafures  were  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  government,  that  no  Syrian  prieft  might  in 
future  find  his  way  to  the  Malabar  Chriftians.  As  they 
were  then  matters  of  Ormuz,  and  the  whole  navigation  on 
this  fide  India,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  they  fucceeded  in 
preventing  all  intercourfe  between  the  Neftorian  patriarch 
at  Babylon  and  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians  at  Angamalee. 
They  ltand  even  accufed  of  having  drowned  a  new  Syrian 
bifliop  in  the  year  1644  in  the  road  of  Cochin  ;  than  which 
nothing  is  more  probable.  Repeated  orders  were  alfo 
fent  from  Rome,  not  to  allow,  after  Mar  Abraham’s  death, 
that  another  archbifhop  of  Syrian  extraftion  fhould  be 
nominated.  Mar  Abraham  died  about  the  year  1597,  in 
a  very  advanced  age,  profeffing  to  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life  his  adherence  to  the  Neftorian  church,  and  his  abhors 
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rence  of  the  tenets  of  the  popifli  religion.  The  arch  hi  (hop 
of  Goa,  Menezes,  immediately  appointed  a  Jefuit,  Fran- 
cifcus  Roz,  to  fill  the  vacant  feat  of  Angamalee  ;  but  to 
no  effett,  for  he  was  not  acknowledged  nor  admitted  by 
the  St.  Thome  Chriltians,  who  had  previoully  elefted  a 
prielt  of  their  own,  of  the  name  of  George,  for  their  arch¬ 
deacon,  till  a  new  metropolitan  could  be  procured  from 
Babylon. 

Menezes  refolved  now  to  vifit  in  perfon  the  Malabar 
Chriltians,  and  to  try  if  by  his  prefence  and  influence  he 
could  bring  about  a  fincere  and  lading  union.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  or  a  man  of  his  birth,  rank,  wealth,  and  power, 
as  primate  of  India,  to  which  he  joined  an  equal  zeal,  de¬ 
votion,  and  great  private  virtue,  was  decilive.  The  for¬ 
lorn  George  employed  at  fir  It  every  evalior.  and  fubter- 
fuge  that  his  natural  fagacity  and  his  great  attachment  to 
his  fe<5l  could  fugged,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a  new  hi- 
fhop  to  arrive  from  Babylon,  who  might  be  able  to  meet 
Menezes  upon  equal  terms;  but  no  bilhop  from  Bibylon 
did  or  could  make  good  his  voyage  to  India  ;  and  Me¬ 
nezes  was  indefatigable,  bold,  perlevering,  and  lavifli  of 
his  wealth  ;  and  had  all  the  petty  rajahs  of  that  time  at 
his  command.  He  appointed  at  lad  a  mock  council  or 
fynod  at  Odiamper,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  in  the  year 
1 599,  where  he  aflembled  mod  of  the  Syrian  priefls  or  caf- 
fanas,  and  four  elders  from  each  village;  and,  after  fome 
Ihow  of  deputation,  and  explanation  of  the  controverted 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  diflate  the 
law  to  them,  there  being  not  a  perfon  of  fufticient  erudi¬ 
tion,  or  of  conlideration  and  influence  enough  amongfl 
the  caffanas,  who  could  dare  to  oppufe  Menezes  ;  and  to 
appearance  the  Neflorians  of  Malabar  were  united  to  the 
Roman  church.  Menezes  appointed  Roz  a  fecond  time 
archbilhop  of  the  Syrian  Chriltians  ;  who,  inltead  of  An¬ 
gamalee,  took  now  his  rclidence  at  Cranganore  ;  and,  lince 
that  time,  a  great  part  of  the  St.  Thome  Chriltians  re¬ 
mained  united  with  the  Romifli  church,  and  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  fuccelTors  of  Roz,  under  the  title  of  archbilhop 
of  Cranganore. 

We  cannot  l'ufiictently  lament  the  great  lofs  which  li¬ 
terature  lultained  on  that  occafion  ;  for  this  biin  and  en- 
rhufiaitic  inquifitor,  d-ltroyed,  nice  a  (econd  Omar,  all  the 
books  written  in  the  Syrian  or  Chaldaean  language,  which 
could  be  collected,  not  only  at  tire  ly nod  of  Odiamper, 
but  efpecially  during  his  fubfequent  circuit  ;  for,  a-  ioon 
as  he  had  entered  into  a  Syrian  church  he  ordered  ah  their 
books  and  records  to  oe  laid  before  him  ;  which,  a  few 
indifferent  ones  excepted,  hr  committed  to  the  flames  ;  i'o 
that  at  prelent  neither  books  nor  manuferipts  are  to  be 
found  amonglt  the  St.  Thome  Chriltians. 

The  union  of  the  Sr.  Thome  Chriltians  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  was,  however,  neither  g<  nerai  nor  fincere  and  lad¬ 
ing  ;  for,  a  Ihort  tune  after,  fomc  Maronites,  or  Netiorian 
prielts,  found  their  way  to  the  mountains  ot  I  .-.a  van  core, 
where  they  revived  the  oid  doftrines  and  rites,  ami  1  ;ve 
ever  flnee  kept  up  their  communication  with  the  Jace-  bites, 
Maronites,  and  Neltorians,  of  Syria.  At  prefent  the:  c  are 
thirty-two  churches  of  this  delcription  remaining,  which 
are  called  fchifmatic  Syrians  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Romifli 
clergy.  They  have  a  bilhop,  or  Mar  Thome,  who  relides 
at  Narnattee,  about  ten  miles  inland  from  Porca  ;  and 
was  conlecrated  by  fome  Jacobite  bilhops,  lent  from  An- 
tiochia  for  that  purpoie  in  the  year  1752.  But  he  (terns 
to  adhere  more  to  the  doctrine  of  Eutiches  than  of  Nelto- 
rius.  About  eighty-four  of  the  old  St.  Thome  churches 
remain  united  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  are  go¬ 
verned  by  the  archtiilhop  of  Cranganore,  or,  as  he  ufea  to 
iiyle  himl’elf,  the  archbifhop  of  the  Malabar  Chriltians  of 
the  Mountains.  Since  the  death  of  the  laft  archbilhop,  the 
government  of  Goa,  who  had  formerly  the  nomination, 
thought  proper  to  appoint  only  a  vicar-general,  who  re- 
fldes  at  prefent  at  Peeke  Palliporte.  He  is  a  native  of 
Malabar,  of  Syrian  extraction,  of  the  name  of  Thome 
Enamakel.  Thefe  united  St.  Thome  Chriltians  retain 
only  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chaldtean  language,  being  Itill 
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ufed  in  their  churches,  for  which  they  are  furhifhed  with 
the  neceflary  books  from  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda. 
Fide. 

The  St.  ThomS,  or  Syrian,  Chriftians  of  both  deferip- 
tions,  never  claimed  tite  particular  proteflion  of  either  the 
Portuguefe  or  Dutch,  as  the  new  Chriltians  do,  but  con- 
lidered  tfumlelves  as  fubjefts  of  the  different  rajahs  in 
whole  diltridls  they  lived  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  old  Hindoo 
fyfteui,  and  the  former  divifion  of  the  country,  under  a 
variety  of  petty  rajahs,  was  preferved,  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  fame  degree  of  freedom,  eafe,  and  conftdera- 
tion,  as  the  Nairs.  But,  when  the  raj  ills  of  Travancore 
and  Cochin  had  fubjefted  to  themfelves  all  the  petty  rajahs 
and  chiefs  whole  rel’peftive  territories  werefituated  within 
the  lines  of  Travancore,  they  alfo  overturned  the  whole 
ancient  political  lyllem  ;  and,  by  fetting  afide  the  immu¬ 
nities  and  privileges  of  the  higher  calls,  they  ellabliflied  a 
moll  oppreflive  defpotifm,  in  the  room  of  the  former  mild 
limited  oligarchy  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  much  (urprifed 
to  behold  the  prelent  wretched  fitnation  of  thole  formerly 
fo  flourilhing  Syrian  villages,  lince  we  fee  the  Brahmins 
and  Nairs  ftript  of  molt  of  their  old  prerogatives,  and  fub- 
jefl  toalmoft  the  fame  oppreffions  and  extortions. 

The  New  or  Portuguese  Chriftians  confill  of  that  race 
of  new  converts,  whom  the  Portuguefe  made  moltly  from 
the  lowed  calls  along  the  fea-fliore,  where  they  built  a  great 
many  churches  ;  which,  in  diilinflion  from  the  Syrians, 
are  generally  called  the  Latin  churches.  They  confider 
themfelves  not  as  fubjedts  of  the  different  rajahs  in  whofe 
territory  they  relide ;  hut  enjoyed  formerly  the  proteflion 
of  both  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch  governments,  to  a 
great  extent.  They  acknowledged  only  their  jurifdidtion 
in  civil. and  criminal  matters,  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  na¬ 
tive  princes.  This  exemption  they  maintained,  in  fome 
manner,  till  the  year  178$,  when  Mr.  Van  Angelbeck, 
then  governor  of  Cochin,  law  no  other  remedy  to  lave  at 
leall  part  of  their  privileges  from  the  daily-increafing 
power  of  the  rajah  ot  Cochin,  but  to  enter  into  a  new 
written  agreement  with  the  rajah;  in  conformity  to  which 
they  were  to  pay  a  certain  ftipulated  fum  yearly  to  the 
rajah,  which  ihould  be  collected  by  their  own  head  peo¬ 
ple;  and,  in  cafe  of  delays  or  failure,  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  enforce  payment,  and  not  the  rajah.  Another 
article  defined  the  jurifdiclion  which  the  Dutch  fliould 
Hill  exercife  over  them.  But  even  thefe  ftipulations  the- 
rajah  did  not  long  nor  fcrupuloufly  adhere  to;  till  at  laft 
lie  went  Co  far  as  to  turn  a  great  part  of  them  fairly  out 
of  his  dominions,  by  obliging  them  to  accept  fome  trifling 
conftderation  for  the  landed  eftates  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  ;  and  the  reft  he  treated,  if  pofflble,  more 
Severely  than  his  own  Hindoo  fubjecls. 

The  number  of  thefe  Chriftians  who  confider  tbem- 
felves  as  under  the  protection  of  the  Fort  of  Cochin,  is 
computed  to  amount  to  about  36,000.  In  ecclefiaftical 
matters  they  were  formerly  (object  to  the  Portuguefe  hi¬ 
lltop  of  Cochin,  whom  the  Dutch  expelled  as  loon  as  they 
got  pofleffion  of  the  Fort.  Thence  he  went  to  fix  his  re- 
lidence  at  Coilan,  retaining,  however,  his  former  appella¬ 
tion  of  bilhop  of  Cochin,  and  a  great  part  of  liis  former 
ecclefiaftical  jurifiliiffion  over  all  the  churches  that  were 
not  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Dutch.  His  fuc. 
ceffors  continue  to  prefide  over  the  lame  diocefe,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Cavery  River,  on  the  other  coaft,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  comprehending  more  than 
ioo  churches  of  the  New  or  Latin  Chriflians. 

When,  for  political  reafons,  the  Dutch  had  expelled  the 
Portuguefe  bifliops  from  Cochin;  in  order  that  the 
churches  which  were  now  under  their  immediate  protec¬ 
tion  Ihould  not  remain  without  an  ecclefiaftical  chief, 
they  applied  to  the  fee  of  Rome  for  a  new  bilhop,  who 
would  be  under  their  controul,  and  whom  they  could  bet¬ 
ter  trull  than  a  vaflal  of  Portugal.  The  pope,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  wilhes,  fent  out  a  Carmelite  friar,  with  epif- 
copal  powers,  under  the  name  of  vicar-general ;  and  the 
ftates-general  granted  him  a  diploma  to  that  purpofe  in 
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the  year  1698.  They  made  it  however  an  exprefs  condi- 
tion  with  the  pope,  that  he  Ihould  appoint  no  vicar-gene- 
ral  who  was  not  by  birth  either  a  German,  Dutchman,  or 
Italian  ;  the  company  referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
rejecting  him  if  they  have  any  exception  againft  his  per- 
fon  ;  and  that,  in  general,  he  muft  conlider  himfelf  as  fub- 
jeft  to  the  company’s  orders.  His  paltry  allowance  of 
about  400  rupees  per  annum,  is  paid  by  the  Congregatio  de 
Propaganda  Fide  ;  and  his  refidence  is  at  Varapoly,  in  a 
convent  of  his  own  order,  which  is  alfo  fupported  by  the 
Propaganda.  His  diocefe  extended  formerly  as  far  as  the 
political  influence  of  the  Dutch  could  reach  ;  and  with  the 
gradual  decline  of  their  power  he  alfo  loll  lucceflively  the 
greateft  part  of  his  churches;  which  returned  either  un¬ 
der  the  Portuguefe  bilhop  of  Coilan,  or  the  vicar-general 
of  the  Syrian  churches  brought  over  to  the  Latin  rite;  fo 
that  at  prefent  only  fourteen  churches  remain  under  his 
epifcopal  jurifdiftion. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  Syrian  or  Neftorian  church  are  ftill 
extant,  on  a  rifing  ground  at  the  ealtern  extremity  of  the 
village  of  Coorty,  two  miles  diftant  from  Ramiferam 
Gate,  on  the  high  road  leading  to  Trichoor.  It  was  the 
firfl  Chrittian  temple  that  Tippoo’s  bigoted  fanaticifm 
doomed  to  deftru£tion,  after  his  fuccefsful  ftorm  on  the 
too-extenfive  and  feeble  barrier,  the  Travancore  lines,  in 
1790;  from  whence  a  general  conflagration  of  all  Hindoo 
temples  and  Chriftian  villages,  with  their  churches,  mark¬ 
ed  the  progrefs  of  the  deltroying  holt  as  far  as  Varapoly  ; 
and,  in  the  fpace  of  three  days,  thirteen  large,  and  in 
many  refpects  handfome,  piles  of  building,  were  laid  in 
ruins. 

Almoftall  templesbelonging  to  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians 
in  Malabar,  are  built  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  nearly  upon 
the  fame  plan.  The  facade  with  little  columns  (evident¬ 
ly  in  imitation  of  the  Ityle  of  architecture  prevalent  in 
Alia  Minor  and  Syria,  from  which  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  with  it  the  model  of  their  temples,  appears  to  have 
been  tranfplanted  into  Malabar)  being  every-where  the 
fame  ;  only  that  thofe  belonging  to  the  old  Neftorians,  or 
Schifmatics,  have  preferved  their  ancient  fimplicity;  and 
that  the  fronts  of  luch.  as  adopted  afterwards  the  Latin 
rite,  and  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  Roman  fee, 
are  decorated  with  laints  in  niches  or  baflo-relievos,  and 
that  foine  of  the  moft  confpicuous  have  an  arched  choir. 
The  largeft  Chriftian  temple  was  at  Alangadee,  or  Man- 
gatte,  five  miles  from  Paroor  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  ruins,  it  muft  have  been  a  very  handfome  and  noble 
ftrufture.  At  Angamalee,  the  feat  of  the  Syrian  metro¬ 
politan,  there  were  not  lefs  than  three  fpacions  temples ; 
but  they  have  all  been  converted  into  heaps  of  ruins,  by 
the  deltroying  hand  of  the  Myforean  invader,  as  was  alfo 
the  neat  church  and  college  built  by  the  Jefuits  at  Am- 
blagatte.  The  great  number  of  fuch  fumptuous  build¬ 
ings  as  the  St.  Thome  Chriftians  poirclfed  in  the  inland 
pai  ts  of  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  dominions  is  really 
furpriling;  fince  fome  of  them,  upon  a  moderate  calcula¬ 
tion,  mult  have  colt  upwards  of  a  lack  of  rupees,  and 
few  lefs  than  half  that  fum.  How  different  mull  have  been 
the  fituation  of  this  people  in  former  times,  in  comparifon 
with  the  wretched  condition  in  which  we  behold  them  at 
prefent !  lcarcely  able  to  ereCt  a  Hied  for  their  religious 
meetings  over  thofe  fplendid  ruins,  that  attelt  at  the  lame 
time  then  former  wealth  and  prefent  poverty.  In  the 
fame  proportion  that  their  opulence  decreafed,  their  po¬ 
pulation  appears  alfo  to  have  diminilhed.  Alangada  con¬ 
tained,  before  the  year  1750,  more  than  a  thoulknd  Chrii- 
tian  families,  who  lived  in  fubftantial  houfes,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  ftill  extant,  and  bear  evidence  to  the  fail. 
O'  thole  families  not  full  one  hundred  are  now  remaining, 
and  thole  in  the  moft  abjtft  Hate  of  mifery.  The  fame 
melancholy  contrail  is  oblervablc  at  Angamalee,  and  many 
other  formerly-opulent  Chriftian  towns  and  villages. 
Their  priltine  flourifliing  condition,  and  even  opulence, 
however,  can  ealily  be  accounted  for.  The  bulk  of  the 
St.  Thome  Chriftians  confifted  moftly  of  converts  from 
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the  Brahmin  and  Shoudren  call ;  and  not,  as  the  New 
Chriftians,  or  profelytes  made  by  the  Portuguefe  midi* 
onaries,  of  the  lowed  tribes.  The  St.  Thome  Chriftians 
poffeffed,  in  addition,  another  fource  of  wealth,  which 
was  trade.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  only,  at  lead  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  merchants  in  the  country,  till  the  Arabs  fettled  on 
thecoaft;  and  they  continued  in  a  flourifliing  fituation, 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  prefent  aera,  when  the  rajahs 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  overturned  the  whole  fyltem 
and  laws  eltablilhed  by  the  celebrated  Cheruma  Perumal ; 
and,  after  difpoffeffing  the  independent  rajahs  of  Paroor, 
Alangada,  Tekencoor,  Waddakencoor,  Porka,  Coilan, 
Callicoilan,  and  many  other  petty  Nair  chiefs,  under  the 
name  of  Caymals,  who  formed  the  Hates  of  the  country, 
and  were  long  a  llrong  barrier  againft  the  attempts  at  ab- 
folute  power  by  the  rajahs  ;  they  divided  into  unequal 
fhares  the  whole  of  the  conquered  countries,  of  which  the 
rajah  of  Travancore  appropriated  to  himfelf  by  far  the 
greateft  part,  and  introduced  the  prefent  oppreflive  fyltem 
of  government ;  if  that  can  be  called  fuch,  which  is  in  faft 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  the  late  Myforean  fyltem  of 
finances  ;  without  the  order,  regularity,  and  in  fome  man¬ 
ner  impartial  adminiftration  ol  juft  ice,  which  is  neceflary 
to  fupport  it,  and  without  which  it  mult  unavoidably  de¬ 
generate  into  endlefs  and  generally-deftiuftive  fchemes  of 
extortion  and  rapine,  that  foon  or  late  muft  bring  fuch  un¬ 
happy  countries,  let  their  natural  refources  be  ever  fo  great, 
to  the  lowed  ftate  of  wretchednefs  ;  as  is  already  the  cafe 
both  in  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  dominions. 

Befides  the  original  Malabars,  many  other  people  have 
been  allured  to  fettle  here,  by  the  profits  of  trade;  fuch 
as  Moors,  Arabians,  Perfians,  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who, 
as  they  pretend,  are  the  polterity  of  the  ten  tribes  carried 
away  into  captivity  by  Shalmanefer:  thefe  dwell  in  a  fe- 
parate  town,  in  which  are  three  fynagogues  ;  the  towq, 
or  village,  which  they  inhabit,  and  where  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  trade,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Makwan- 
Sieri. 

Cranganore  was  fold  by  the  Dutch  to  the  king  of  Tra¬ 
vancore,  taken  from  him  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  re- taken  by 
the  Englilh  in  1790.  Cochin,  Quilon,  Qnila-Quilon,  and 
the  other  fettlements  of  the  Dutch,  or,  the  coalt  ot  Mala¬ 
bar,  have  fhared  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  their  Indian 
pofteffions,  and  are  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh. 
Wilkes's  Hijl.  oj  Myfur.  Afiatic  Rcjiarc/ies ,  vol.  vii.  art.  13. 

MALABAR'  NPGHTSHADE.  See  Basella. 

MALABAR'-NUT'-TREE.  See  Justicia. 

MALABA'THRUM,  f.  Among  the  ancients,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fweet-lcented  ointment. 

MALABA'THRUM,  or  Indian  Leaf ,  f.  in  botany. 
See  Tamalapatra. 

MALABRI'GO,  a  harbour  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the 
South  Sea. 

MALA'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  furnamed  Ftzdera- 
torum  by  Pliny;  a  maritime  town  of  Baetica;  a  Carthagi¬ 
nian  colony  according  to  Strabo;  fo  called  from  Malack, 
lignifying  “fait  a  place  noted  for  pickled  or  falted  filh. 
Now  Malaga,  a  port-town  of  Granada  in  Spain.  Lat. 
36. 40.  N.  Ion.  4.  45.  W. 

MALACAT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Mechoacan  :  fixteen  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Colima. 

MALAC'CA,  or  Malaya,  a  peninfula  of  Alia,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  furrounded  by 
the  fea,  except  at  its  junction  with  this  kingdom.  The 
northern  limits  are  not  Itriftly  defined  ;  but  the  peninfula 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  8o°,  or  560  Britilh  miles,  in  length, 
and  in  medial  breadth  about  150  miles.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Malays,  who  are  moltly  Mahometans,  and 
in  a  conliderable  degree  civilized:  but  the  inland  parts 
feem  to  be  poffeffed  by  a  more  rude  native  race,  of  which 
our'knowledge  is  very  imperfefl. 

In  the  lalt  century,  Mandelfto,  or  rather  Olearius,  who 
publilhed  his  voyage,  deferibes  Malacca  as  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  Patani  in  the  north,  and  that  of 
Johor  in  the  fouth.  The  former  was  inhabited  by  Malays 
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and  Slamefe;  who  were  by  profeffion  Mahometans,  and 
tributary  to  Siam.  The  town  is  built  of  reeds  and  wood, 
but  the  mofque  of  brick  ;  and  the  commerce  was  conducted 
by  the  Chinefe  and  Portuguefe  fettlers,  while  the  native 
Malays  were  chiefly  employed  in  fifhing  and  agriculture. 
From  this  traveller  we  lc-arn,  that  in  Malacca  there  are 
continued  rains  with  a  north-ealf  wind  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January.  Agriculture  was 
conducted  with  oxen  and  buffaloes,  the  chief  product  be- 
ins  rice.  Game  and  fruits  were  abundant,  and  the  forelts 
fwarmed  with  monkeys,  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  wild  ele¬ 
phants.  Befidesthe  tiger  and  elephant,  Malacca  produces 
the  civet  cat ;  and  Sonnerat  fays  that  wild  men  are  found 
here,  meaning  perhaps  orang-outangs.  Some  Angular 
birds  are  alfo  found  ;  and  it  likewil'e  produces  a  delicious 
fruit  called  the  mangoften.  The  Portuguefe  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  purchafe  annually  from  Patani  about  1500  cat¬ 
tle  for  their  fettlement  at  Malacca.  The  kingdom  of  Jo¬ 
hor  comprehended  the  foutbern  extremity  of  the  Cherfo- 
liefe  ;  and  its  chief  towns  were  Linga,  Bintam,  Carimon, 
and  Betufabea ;  the  laft  of  which  was  the  capital,  fituated 
in  a  marfhy  fituation,  on  the  river  Johor,  about  fix  leagues 
from  the  lea,  and  confilting  of  houles  elevated  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  country  belonged 
to  the  king,  who  afligned  lands  to  thofe  who  demanded 
-them;  but  the  indolence  of  the  Malays  left  it  to  the  wild 
luxuriance  of  nature. 

According  to  the  account  of  Valentyn,  the  peninfula 
of  Malacca  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Riadang, 
which  runs  by  Linga  to  the  eaft:,  and  by  a  fmall  range  of 
hills  that  feparate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam  ;  and  it 
contained  five  provinces,  which  derive  their  names  from 
their  capitals.  On  the  ealtern  coaft  are  thofe  of  Patani 
and  Pahang,  followed  by  the  moil  fouthern  kingdom 
of  Djohor,  or  Johor ;  and  on  the  wellern  coaft  are  thofe 
of  Keidah,  or  Quedah,  and  Perah,  followed  by  another 
province  called  the  Malay  coalt,  and  of  which  the  capi¬ 
tal  is  Malacca.  The  inland  part  of  the  peninfula  feems 
to  remain  full  of  extenfive  and  original  forefts,  with¬ 
out  towns  or  villages;  but  the  country,  though  not  fuf- 
ficiently  explored,  is  now  known  to  produce  peppef  and 
other  fpices,  with  fome  precious  gums  and  woods.  The 
chief  mineral  is  tin,  in  which  Quedah  and  Perah  are  rich  ; 
and  a  high  mountain  north-eaft:  of  Malacca  fupplies  ri¬ 
vers  that  afford  fmall  quantities  of  gold-duff.  In  the  ri¬ 
ver  Pahaung,  flowing  near  the  town  of  Malacca,  lumps  of 
gold  about  five  or  fix  ounces  in  weight  have  been  found 
at  the  depth  of  from  three  to  ten  fathoms. 

From  an  account  of  the  ancient  hittory  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  cited  by  Valentyn  in  his  Defcription  of  the  Dutch 
Settlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  1726,  from  a  Malay  manu¬ 
script  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Malays  were  firff  fettled  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Sumatra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Palambang,  oppofite  to  the 
Jfle  of  Branca,  at  the  river  Malajee,  which  encircles  the 
mountain  Mahameirac,  and  afterwards  joins  the  river  Ta- 
tang.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  river  derives  its  name 
from  the  Malays  ;  but  Valentyn  is  of  opinion  that  they  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  the  river,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  prefent  peninfula,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
king  of  Siam,  and  was  inhabited  by  fifnermen.  This  ma- 
nufcript  being  recent,  we  can  only  infer  from  it  that  the 
■Malays  came  from  the  weft.  The  traditions  founded  on 
this  and  other  funilar  manufcripts  report,  that  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  during  their  refidence  in  Sumatra,  chofe  a  king  who 
reigned  forty-eight  years,  and  pretended  to  be  a  defcen- 
dant  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  happened  about  the 
year  1160  of  the  Chriftian  era.  During  this  reign,  it  is 
faid,  the  Malays  proceeded  to  the  oppofite  coaft,  and  fet¬ 
tled  on  the  north-eaft  corner,  whence  they  gradually 
fpread  ;  and  the  country  aflumed  the  name  of  Tana/i  Ma¬ 
lajee,  or  Malay  Land,  extending  from  20  to  n°  N.  lat. 
After  a  relidence  of  fome  years,  the  Malays  built  their 
firft  town  Singapoera,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  fouth¬ 
ern  ftrait.  The  laft  king  of  Singapoera  was  compelled  by 
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a  hoftile  fovereign  of  a  diftrifl;  in  the  Ifle  of  Java  to  retire 
northward,  where,  in  the  year  1253,  he  built  a  new  capi¬ 
tal,  called  Malacca,  as  it  is  faid,  from  the  name  of  a  tree 
under  which  he  had  taken  (belter,  while  he  was  hunt¬ 
ing.  Having  eftahlilhed  falutary  laws,  he  died  in  the  year 
1274.  As  this  king  had  adopted  the  appellations  of  Shah 
and  Sultan,  it  furnifhes  a  pfefumption,  that  Mahometanifm 
was  now  introduced.  The  fecond  in  fuccelfion  after  this 
prince,  who  is  efteemed  the  firft  Mahometan  fovereign, 
reigned  fifty- feven  years.  He  extended  more  widely  the 
name  of  Malays;  and,  having  acquired  by  marriage  the 
kingdom  of  Aracan,  he  died  in  1333.  In  procefs  of  time, 
the  commercial  town  of  Malacca  was  regarded,  with  Mad- 
japit  and  Pod,  ns  the  third  celebrated  city  in  thefe  re¬ 
gions.  Sultan  Mantfoer  Shah,  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
1374,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  long  reign  of  feventy-three 
years  annexed  by  marriage  the  kingdom  of  Andrigiri,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  became  fo  powerful, 
that  he  was  ftyled  emperor.  In  confequence  of  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  of  China,  whofe  daughter  he  married, 
he  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Pahang.  Malacca  was  now 
efteemed  the  chief  city  in  thefe  parts  of  the  eaftern  world. 
Mantfoer  died  in  1447.  During  an  inglorious  reign  of 
Iiis  fon  and  fucceffor,  the  eleventh  king  of  the  Malays,  the 
fixth  of  Malacca,  and  the  fifth  who  profeffed  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion,  Malacca  became  fubjedl  to  Siam;  but  at 
his  death,  in  1477,  lie  was  fncceeded  by  a  prince,  under 
whofe  government,  in  the  year  1509,  the  Malays  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Siam.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  difcovered  Malacca,  to  which  they  were  led  by  the 
vain  idea  of  finding  the  golden  Cherfonefe  of  the  anci¬ 
ents.  With  this  view,  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  fent  out 
a  fleet  of  fixteen  (hips  under  the  command  of  Sequeira. 
Among  the  officers  of  this  fleet  was  Magalhaens,  or  Ma¬ 
gellan,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  firft  circum¬ 
navigator  of  the  globe.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  af- 
faflinate  Sequeira;  who,  finding  it  impoflible  to  make  a 
commercial  arrangement  advantageous  to  his  country,  re¬ 
turned  to  Portugal.  At  this  time  Albuquerque  was  the 
Portuguefe  viceroy  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  On  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft,  1 51 1,  he  arrived  before  Malacca  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  while  the  king  of  Pahang  was  in  the  town  on  occa- 
lion  of  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  ful- 
tan  Mahmud  Shah,  the  fovereign  of  the  peninfula.  Ma¬ 
lacca  was  taken  by  ftorm;  and  the  king  fled  to  Johor, 
where  he  founded  a  new  town  and  kingdom.  The  Portu¬ 
guefe,  havinggained  complete  poffeflion  of  Malacca,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Siam.  The  king  of  Johor  died  in  1513, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  l'ultan  Ahmud  Shah,  who 
afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguefe.  Among 
the  Portuguefe  governors  of  Malacca  was  Peter  Mafca- 
renhas  in  1526,  from  whom  was,  probably,  derived  the 
name  anciently  given  to  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon.  During  the 
reign  of  a  fovereign  called  Alawoddin,  who  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  throne,  in  1 591,  the  Dutch  arrived,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  this  prince  againft  the  Portuguefe.  In 
1606,  the  Dutch,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Johor, 
attacked  Malacca;  they  made  various  attempts  in  fuc- 
ceeding  years  to  gain  poffeflion  of  the  country;  but  were 
obliged  to  content  tliemfelves  with  a  factory  in  Johor. 
At  length  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  famous  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  find¬ 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pole,  difpatched,  in  June  1640,  a  fleet  of  twelve  (hips  and 
lix  (loops  to  blockade  Malacca ;  and  thefe  were  joined  by 
about  twenty  fmall  veffels  of  Johor.  The  Dutch  foon 
ereded  a  battery  ;  and  the  fiege  was  accompanied  with  fa¬ 
mine  and  pdtilence.  In  January  1541,  the  famine  was 
fo  fevere,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  expel  their 
women  and  children.  The  Dutch  alio  fuftered  much 
from  heat  and  fatigue;  and  at  length  impatience  and  des¬ 
peration  produced  a  general  affault,  which  was  executed 
on  the  14th  of  January  ;  and  the  governor  capitulated. 
Valentyn  reports,  that  during  the  fiege  more  than  7000 
died  in  the. town,  and  a  greater  number  found  means  to 
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ef'cape.  The  Dutch  loft  about  i 500,  chiefly  by  the  plague. 
Thus  the  Portugucfe,  after  a  pofleliion  of  nearly  130  years, 
loft  this  valuable  fettlement,  then  efteemed,  after  Goa, 
the  richeft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Malacca,  which  is  re. 
prefented  as  a  ftrong  place,  was  taken  poflefiion  of  by  the 
Englilh  in  Auguft  1755.  The  Malay  empire  is  now  added 
to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Eaft  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Java;  in  confequence  of  which,  Britain  is  become 
the  miftrefs  of  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

The  Malays,  whofe  origin  is  not  fatisfaftorily  afcer- 
tained,  are  in  general  a  well-made  people,  fomewhat  be¬ 
low  the  middle  ftature.  Their  limbs  are  fmajl,  but  well 
fbnped,  and  they  are  particularly  flender  at  the  wrifts  and 
ankles.  Their  complexion  is  tawny,  their  eyes  large, 
their  nofes  feem  to  be  flattened  more  by  art  than  nature  ; 
and  their  hair  is  very  long,  black,  and  (Lining.  As  the 
Malays  refeinble  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars  in  their  features, 
it  lias  been  fuggelted  as  probable  that  they  are  defcended 
from  thofe  nations.  Their  progrefs  from  Malacca, acrofs 
the  narrow  ftrait  of  that  name,  to  Sumatra,  from  thence 
to  Java,  and  from  Java  to  all  Polynefia,  was  fo  eafy,  even 
in  the  moft  frail  veflels,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  their  being  found,  as  they  really  are,  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  fea-coafts  of  alnpoft  every  ifland,  Mr.  Marf- 
den,  in  the  laftedition  of  his  valuable  work,  feems  to  have 
retracted  the  opinion  which  he  once  held  of  Malacca  be¬ 
ing  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  and  to  think  that 
they  pafl'ed  thither  from  Sumatra.  Not  only  their  phyfi- 
cal  appearance,  but  their  mannners  and  cuftoms,  as  well 
as  language,  have  undergone  a  confiderable  change  by  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  Arabs,  who,  from  the  9th 
to  the  14th  century,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  exclufive 
commerce  and  dominion  of  the  oriental  iflands,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  received  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
Thefe  people  in  former  times  pofiefled  great  powers,  and 
made  a  very  confiderable  figure  on  the  theatre  of  Alia  ; 
and  their  country  was  well  cultivated  and  populous.  The 
fea  was  covered  with  their  fhips,  and  their  commerce  was 
very  extenfive.  At  different  times  they  fent  out  various 
colonies,  which  in  fuccefflon  peopled  a  great  part  of  Su¬ 
matra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Macaflar,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippines,  and  thofe  innumerable  iflands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  which  bound  Afia  on  the  eaft,  and  which  occupy  an 
extent  of  700  leagues  in  longitude  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
about  600  in  latitude  from  north  to  fouth.  Every-where 
the  people  feem  to  be  the  fame.  They  fpeakalmoft  the  fame 
language,  and  they  have  the  fame  laws  and  the  fame  man¬ 
ners.  Kasmpfer  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Japan,  that  the  Ma¬ 
layans  had  in  former  times  the  greateft  trade  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  and  frequented  with  their  merchant-fhips  not  only  all 
the  coafts  of  Afia,  but  ventured  even  over  to  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  particularly  to  the  great  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  That 
the  Malayans  have  not  only  frequented  Madagafcar,  but 
that  they  have  been  the  progenitors  of  fome  of  the  pre- 
fent  race  of  inhabitants,  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of 
M.  de  Pages,  who  vifited  that  ifland  lb  late  as  1774.  The 
title  which  the  king  of  the  Malayans  afl'umed  to  himfelf, 
fays  Kaempfer,  of  “Lord  of  the  Winds  and  Seas  to  the 
Eaft  and  Weft,”  is  an  evident  proof  of  their  extenfive 
migration;  but  much  more  the  Malay  language,  which 
Ipread  almoft  all  over  the  Eaft,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
formerly  the  Latin,  and  of  late  the  French,  did  all  over 
Europe. 

M.  le  Poivre,  cited  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Outlines 
of  the  Globe,  fays,  that  travellers,  who  make  obferva- 
tions  on  the  Malays,  are  aftonifhed  to  find  in  the  centre 
of  Afia,  under  the  fcorching  climate  of  the  line,  the  laws, 
the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  and  the  prejudices,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Malays 
are  governed  by  feudal  laws,  “  that  capricious  fyftetn, 
conceived  for  the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  a  few  againft 
the  tyranny  of  one,  whilft  the  multitude  is  fubjebf  to 
iiavery  and  oppreflion.”  Thus  we  have  herea  chief,  who 
has  the  title  of  king  or  fultan,  iffuing  his  commands  to 
his  great  vaifals,  who  obey  when  they  think  proper  j  thefe 


have  inferior  vaflals  whofe  conduct  is  funilar  to  that  of 
thejr  fuperjors.  The  Oramcqi,  or  nobles,  forming  a  fmall 
part  of  the  nation,  live  independent,  and  nobly  fell  their 
fervices  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  or  able  to  give  them 
the  belt  price;  whilft  the  body  of  the  nation  is  cotnpofed 
of  flaves,  and  lives  in  perpetual  fervitude.  \yith  thefe 
laws,  fays  M.  le  Poivre,  the  Malays  are  reftlefs,  fond  of 
navigation,  war,  plunder,  emigrations,  colonies,  defperate 
enterprifes,  adventures,  and  gallantry.  They  talk  incef- 
fantly  of  their  honour  and  bravery,  whilft  they  are  uni- 
verfally  confidered  by  thofe  with  whom  they  have  inter- 
courfe  as  the  moft  treacherous  and  ferocious  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe;  and  yet,  which  appears  extremely 
Angular,  they  fp.eak  the  fofteft  language  of  Afia.  The 
ferocity  of  the  Macafiars  is  the  reigning  eharafteriftic  of 
all  the  Malay  nations  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  faith- 
Jefl'nefs  and  treachery,  it  is  alleged,  that  their  treaties  of 
peace  and  friendship  never  fubfift  beyond  that  felf-intereft 
by  which  they  were  induced  to  make  them  ;  and  they 
are  almoft  always  armed,  and  either  at  war  among  thern- 
felves,  or  employed  in  pillaging  their  neighbours.  Their 
ferocity,  mifnamed  courage  by  the  Malays,  is  fo  well 
known  to  the  Europeans  who  have  fettlements  in  the  In¬ 
dies,  that  they  have  univerfally  agreed  in  prohibiting  the 
captains  of  their  fhips,  who  may  put  into  the  Malay  iflands, 
from  taking  on-board  any  feamen  of  that  nation,  except 
in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  and  then  on  no  account  to  exceed 
two  or  three.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  of  thefe  ra¬ 
vages  fuddenly  to  embark,  attack  a  veflel  by  furprife, 
poignard  in  band,  maflacre  the  people,  and  make  them¬ 
felves  mafter  of  her.  Malay  barks,  with  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  have  been  known  to  board  European  (hips  of 
thirty  or  forty  guns,  in  order  to  take  poflefiion  of  them, 
and  murder  with  their  poignards  great  part  of  their  crew. 
Thofe  Malays  who  are  not  flaves  always  go  armed  ;  and 
they  would  think  themfelves  difgraced  if  they  went  abroad 
without  their  poignards,  or  crifl'es. 

The  attire  of  the  males  confifts  of  pantaloons  with  a 
wide  robe  of  blue,  red,  or  green  ;  the  neck  is  bare,  but  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  turban.  The  female  drefs,  like 
that  generally  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  is  a  long  narrowr 
petticoat,  reaching  from  the  brealt  to  the  feet,  whilft  the 
other  parts  are  naked,  and  the  hair  is  commonly  tied. 
The  women  are  reckoned  more  intelligent  than  molt 
others  in  the  eaft ;  and  their  conversation  is  of  courfe  fen. 
fible  and  agreeable. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Malacca  are  Portuguefe, 
Moors,  and  Chinefe,  and  fome  fettlers  from  Bengal  and 
Guzerat.  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  azd-  wood 
and  camphor  from  the  kingdom  of  Pahang;  tin,  gold, 
pepper,  pedra  de  porco,  and  ivory.  The  manufactures 
are  various  articles  of  drefs,  worn  here  and  in  Hindooftan, 
cottons,  chintz,  &c.  and  fome  articles  of  copper.  When 
Malacca  came  into  the  poffeiTion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company  appointed  the  governor,  under  whofe 
controul  were  feveral  factories,  fome  in,  the  peninfula, 
and  others  on  the  coalt  of  Sumatra.  The  factories  are 
thole  of  Peirah,  or  Perah,  on  the  Malay  coalt,  for  the  tin- 
trade  ;  of  Keidah,  or  Quedah,  on  the  fame  coalt,  for  car¬ 
rying  on  commerce  with  the  petty  king  of  Xeedab,  for 
tin,  gold,  and  ivory  ;  of  Oedjan-Salang,  for  tin  and  ivory  ; 
of  Andrigiri,  on  the  coalt  of  Sumatra,  for  pepper  and 
gold.  The  Dutch  alfo  traded  with  Ligor  and  Tanaferim, 
in  the  dominions  of  Siam,  for  tin;  and  with  Bangkoelo, 
for  gold  and  pedra  de  porco;  before  the  Englilh  eltablilhed 
themfelves  there.  The  ifland  Dending  was  alfo  confidered 
as  a  dependence  of  Malacca. 

The  country  poflefied  by  the  Malays  is  in  general  very 
fertile.  It  abounds  with  odoriferous  wpods,  fuch  as  the 
aloe,  the  fandal,  and  caflia.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
.flowers  of  the  greateft  fragrance,  of  which  there  is  perpe¬ 
tual  fucceffion  throughout  the  year.  There  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  mines  of  the  moft  precious  metals,  flaid  to  be 
richer  .even  than  thofe  of  Jlrafil  or  Pern  ;  and  in  fome 
places  are  mines  of  diamonds.  The  fea  alfo  abounds 
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with  excellent  fifh,  together  with  nmhergrife,  pearls,  and 
thoii'e  delicate  bird-nelts  fo  much  in  requeft  in  China, 
formed  in  the  rocks  with  the  fpawn  of  fillies  and  the  foam 
of  the  fea,  by  a  fpecies  of  linall-fized  fwallow  peculiar  to 
thofe  feas.  Thefe  curious  little  fabrics  are  of  an  oval 
(liape,  arranged  in  regular  rows,  compofed  of  fine  fila¬ 
ments,  cemented  together  by  vifcous  matter;  and,  when 
white  and  t  ran  ('parent,  are  faid  to  be  worth  their  weight 
in  filver. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  plenty,  however,  the  Malays 
are  miferable.  The  culture  of  the  lands,  abandoned  to 
(laves,  is  fallen  into  contempt.  Thefe  wretched  labourers, 
dragged  inceffantly  from  their  ruftic  employments  by  their 
reltiefs  mafters,  who  delight  in  war  and  maritime  enter- 
prifes,  have  never  time  or  refolution  to  give  the  neceflary 
attention  to  the  labouring  of  their  grounds;  of  confe- 
quence  the  lands  for  the  molt  part  are  uncultivated,  and 
produce  no  kind  of  grain  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  fago-tree  indeed  fupplies  in  part  the  defeCt 
of  grain.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  palin-tree,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  woods  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet ;  its  circumference  being  fometimes  from  five 
to  fix.  Its  ligneous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
and  covers  a  multitude  of  long  fibres,  which,  being  inter¬ 
woven  one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy 
kind  of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitilh  dult, 
which  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  ad¬ 
heres  to  their  extremities,  indicates  that  the  trees  are  in  a 
Hate  of  maturity.  The  Malays  then  cut  them  down  near 
the  root,  and  divide  them  into  feveral  feCtions,  which  they 
fplit  into  quarters  ;  they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy 
fubftance,  which  is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ; 
they  dilute  it  in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a 
(training-bag  of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the 
fibres.  When  this  pafte  has  loft  part  of  its  moifture  by 
evaporation,  the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen 
velfel  of  different  (hnpes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and 
harden.  This  pafte  is  wholefome  nourifiting  food,  and 
preferves  for  many  years. 

The  Malay  doofoons ,  or  villages,  are  frequently  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  and  generally  command  an  emi¬ 
nence  difficult  of  accefs.  Their  lioufes  are  raifed  from 
the  ground  on  polls  or  ftandards,  in  the  manner  of  the 
granaries  in  England;  the  frames  are  of  wood;  the  floor¬ 
ing  confifts  of  layers  of  bamboo,  over  which  is  a  lath  of 
bamboo  fplit  thin,  and  tied  down  with  the  filaments  of 
the  rattan.  This  elaftic  floor  is  covered  with  mats  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  The  fides  of  the  houfe  are  clofed  in  with 
paloopo,  which  is  the  bamboo  half  fplit,  opened,  and 
rendered  flat,  by  notching  the  circular  joints  withinfide, 
laying  it  to  dry  in  the  fun,  preffed  down  with  weights. 
The  houfes  are  commonly  covered  with  the  altafs,  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  palm-leaf;  the  larger  houles  have  three  pitches 
in  the  roof;  the  middle  one,  under  which  the  door  is 
placed,  being  much  lower  than  the  other  two  ;  in  fmaller 
houfes  there  are  but  two  pitches,  and  the  entrance  is  in 
the  fmaller,  which  covers  a  kind  of  hall  or  cocking-room. 
The  afcent  to  thefe  dwellings  is  by  a  light  fcaling-ladder 
of  notched  bamboo,  which  is  (eidom  fattened  to  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  is  fometimes  taken  in  at  night,  to  guard  againft 
the  fudden  incurlions  of  ferocious  animals.  The  furni¬ 
ture  is  Ample  as  the  edifice;  the  bed  is  no  other  than  a 
fine  mat,  with  pillows  embelliffied  with  Come  fliowy  ma¬ 
terial  refembling  foil;  a  canopy  compofed  of  party-co¬ 
loured  cloth  is  fufpended  over  the  head  ;  neither  chairs 
nor  tables  are  neceflary  articles  to  the  Javanefe,  who  fit 
on  the  floor  reclining  on  the  left  fide,  fupported  on  the 
left  hand.  With  the  ufe  of  knives  and  ipoons  they  are 
wholly  unacquainted  ;  they  ufe  falvers  called  the  doolong, 
which  move  on  feet;  on  thefe  are  placed  the  crofs  waiters, 
and  in  them  are  the  cups  containing  their  curry  and  rice, 
which  at  their  meals  is  always  taken  up  between  the  right 
thumb  and  fingers.  The  houfes  have  not  the  convenience 
of  chimneys ;  the  fire-places  are  formed  of  loofe  bricks  or 
(tones  arranged  on  the  landing-place  before  the  door. 


The  art  which  is  celebrated  as  having  been  carried  to  the 
greateft  perfection  among  the  Malays,  is  that  of  gold  and 
filver  fillagree.  It  is  the  minutenefs  of  the  parts,  and  the 
delicacy  of  finger  required  in  the  manipulation,  for  which 
this  manufacture  is  jultly  admired  ;  and  Mr.  Marfden  re¬ 
marks  the  ufual  rudenefs  of  implement,  and  dexterity  of 
life,  which  diftinguith  the  arts  of  an  uncultivated  peo¬ 
ple.  They  manufacture  filk  and  cotton  cloths  for  their 
own  confumption.  “Some  of  their  work,”  fays  Mr.  Marf¬ 
den,  “  is  very  fine,  and  the  patterns  prettily  fancied.” 
But  no  branch  of  induftry  appears  to  be  purfued  among 
them  to  any  confulerable  extent. 

In  literature,  it  would  appear  that  the  Malays  have  ra¬ 
ther  made  a  greater  progrefs  than  in  government  and  the 
arts.  Their  language  is  cetebrated  for  its  loftnefs  and 
melody.  See  the  article  Language,  vol.  xii.  p.  167.  The 
mod  numerous  clafs  of  writers,  of  courfe,  are  the  poets  ; 
but  Dr.  Leyden  l’eems  not  to  hold  them  in  great  account. 
Hiltorical  narratives,  he  fays,  abound;  occafionally,”  he 
doubts  not,  “  embellifhed  by  fiCtion.”  He  alfo  affirms, 
that  “the  juridical  cuftoms,  or  traditions  of  the  Malays, 
have  been  collected  into  codes.”  And  the  mod  ancient 
of  their  legal  regulations,  he  thinks,  have  been  derived 
from  the  Javanele.  “  Malayan  literature,”  fays  Mr.  Marf¬ 
den,  f‘  confifts  chiefly  of  tranfcripts  and  verfions  of  the 
Koran  ;  commentaries  on  the  Muffulman  law  ;  and  hif- 
toric  tales,  both  in  profe  and  ver(e,  refembling  in  fome 
refpeCt  our  old  romances.  Many  of  thefe  are  original 
pompolitions;  and  others  are  tranflations  of  the  popular 
tales  current  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  India,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ifland  of  Java.”  The  cultivation  of  the  lciences  they 
appear  not  to  have  begun.  Tens  of  thoufands  are  the 
higheft  clafs  of  numbers  the  Malay  language  has  a  name 
for. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Malays  is  their  religion.  It  is  the  Mahometan, 
derived  immediately  from  connexion  with  the  Arabs. 
It  is  fufficiently  known,  that  during  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  which  the  converfion  of  the  Malays  is  affigned, 
the  Arabs  were  a  maritime  people,  and  conduced  a  trade 
of  confiderable  extent  with  the  iflands  and  continents  of 
the  eaft.  By  what  means  they  recommended  their  reli¬ 
gion  to  the  Malays  is  yet  buried  in  obfcurity  ;  but  they 
founded  the  city  of  Malacca  about  the  year  iz6o,  when 
it  appears  not  that  any  thing  deferving  the  name  of  a  city 
was  yet  poffeffed  by  the  Malays.  The  introduction  of 
the  Muffulman  religion  was  alfo  the  introduction  of  the 
Muffulman  law,  the  Koran  being  the  divine  ftandard  of 
both.  As  the  Koran,  however,  is  fufficiently  vague,  and 
Hill  more  fo  the  laws  or  traditionary  cuftoms  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  a  worfe  amalgamation  might  ealily  be  made.  The 
Malays,  too,  embraced  the  religion  of  the  prophet  with  a 
kind  of  laxity,  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  their  anci¬ 
ent  feelings  and  ideas;  and  it  is  not  the  pureft  and  mod 
rigid  Mahometanifm  which  they  profefs.  Their  laws,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  are  a  mixture  of  their  own  cuitems  with  the 
regulations  which  the  Mahometan  doctors  have  pretended 
to  draw  from  the  facred  text.  Of  the  form  of  their  tri¬ 
bunals,  or  the  modes  of  procedure,  we  have  as  yet  recei  ved 
no  information. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Malays  is  painted  by  Mr. 
Marfden  in  the  molt  unfavourable  colours :  “They  retain 
a  ftrong  (hare  of  pride,  (fays  lie;)  but  not  of  that  lauda¬ 
ble  kind  which  reitrains  men  from  the  commiffion  of  mean 
and  fraudulent  actions.  They  poffels  much  low  cunning, 
and  plaulible  duplicity  ;  and  know  how  to  diiiemble  the 
(trongeft  paflions,  and  mod  inveterate  antipathy,  till  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  refentment  offers.  Vera¬ 
city,  gratitude,  and  integrity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  .the 
lift  of  their  virtues  ;  and  their  minds  are  almoft  (trangers 
to  the  fentimentsof  honour  and  integrity.  They  are  jea¬ 
lous  and  vindictive.  Their  courage  is  defultory,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  momentary  enthufiafm,  which  enables  them  to 
perform  deeds  of  incredible  delperation  ;  but  they  are 
ltrangers  to  lteady  magnanimity,  and  cool  refolution  in 

battle. 
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battle.  The  Malay  may  be  compared  to  the  animals  of 
his  country,  the  buffalo  and  the  tyger.  In  his  domeftic 
date,  he  is  indolent,  itubborn,  and  voluptuous  as  the  for¬ 
mer;  in  his  adventurous  life,  he  is  infidious,  blood-thirfty, 
and  rapacious  as’the  latter.”  Mar/den's  Hijl.  of  Sumatra. 
Daniel's  Pidlurefque  Voyage  to  India.  Pinkerton's  Geography, 
vol.  ii. 

MALAC'CA,a  feaport  town  of  Afia,  on  the  well  coaft 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  (traits  of  the  fame  name. 
When  the  Portuguefe  firft  became  acquainted  with  the 
country,  this  city  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  king  of  Jo- 
liore,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  them  ;  and,  in  a  (holt 
time,  became  famous  all  over  India  and  Europe,  lying  al- 
molt  in  the  centre  of  trade,  brought  t-hither-by  (hipping 
from  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Japan,  China,  Formofa,  Lugon, 
Tonquin,  Cochin-china,  Cambodia,  and  Siam  ;  befides  what 
Johore  produced,  and  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Macaflar, 
Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Ternate,  iflands  that  abound  in 
the  mod  valuable  commodities.  After  Goa  and  Ormuz, 
this  was  by  far  the  richefl  city  in  the  Indies,  and  a  great 
market  for  all  the  different  commodities  thefe  countries 
produced.  It  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  ;  and  the  cathedral 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  was  extremely  elegant. 
They  had  befides  five  other  parifh-churches,  and  a  .noble 
college  for  the  Jefuits,  together  with  a  feminary  in  which 
all  new  converts  to  the  faith  were  inflru&ed.  The  whole 
was  encompaffed  .with  a  ftrong  (tone  wall,  regularly  forti¬ 
fied  with  badions,  the. place  extremely  well  peopled,  and 
the  garrifon  numerous  and  well  fupplied ;  becaufe  the  Pcr- 
•tuguefe  confidered  it  as  the  eaflern  frontier  of  their  do¬ 
minions,  which  therefore  could  not  be  kept  too  lecure. 
In  1605,  the  Dutch  attacked  and  deftroysd  a  fleet  of  Por¬ 
tuguefe  here,  confiding  of  34  fail,  on-board  of  which  were 
3000  men  ;  but,  notwhhflanding  this  victory,  they  were 
not  able  to  take  the  place.  Next  year  the  king  of  Johore 
inveded  it,  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  in  revenge  of 
what  the  Portuguefe  had  done  againdhim  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  they  took  and  deltroyed  his  capital ;  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  with  great  lofs  ;  but  the 
Dutch,  well  knowing  the  importance  of  the  place,  and 
the  vad  advantages  accruing  to  the  Portuguefe  from  its 
fituation  and  commerce,  the  former  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  levying  10  per  cent,  upon  all  veflels 
palling  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  latter  an¬ 
nually  producing  a  large  revenue,  they  attacked  it  in  the 
year  4640,  fo  vigoroufly,  that  they  became  maders  of  it, 
after  a-fiege.of  fix  months.  The  walls  and  fortifications 
they  prefervedj  as  alfo  the  church  of  St.  Paul ;  but  mod  of 
the  other  churches  they  dedroyed,  and  the  great  hofpital 
they  turned  into  a  warehoufe.  In  1795,  this  place  was 
taken  by  the  Britifh.  Lat.  z.  iz.  N.  Ion.  ioa.  iz.  E. 

MALAC'CA  (Straits  of),  a  narrow  fea  between  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra  and  the  country  of  Malacca,  extending 
from  the  equinoftial  line  to  lat.  5.  N. 

MALAC'CA  PASS'AGE,  a  channel  of  the  Eaflern 
Indian  Sea,  between  Pulo  Way  and  the  coafl  of  Sumatra, 
about  thirteen  miles  long. 

MALAC'CA  STO'NE,/  A  name  given  by  many  au¬ 
thors  to  the  pedra  del  porco,  or  hog-bezoar. 

MALAC'CA-PE'LA.  See  Psidium. 

MALAC'CA-SCHAMBU7.  See  Eugenia. 

MAL'ACHEL,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Guadiana  five  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Merida  in  Eftra- 
madura. 

MAL'ACHI,  the  lafl  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mcnt.  Malachi,  according  to  a  tradition  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  born  at  Sapha, 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  who 
died  young.  He  was  probably  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah,  and  mud  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  becaufe  his  prophecy  fuppofes  the  temple  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  worlhip  of  God  eltablilhed  in  it.  Uflier 
places  him  in  the  year  416,  and  Blair  in  436,  B.  C.  Some 
have  doubted  whether  Malachi  was  a  proper  name,  or  a 
general  appellation,  fignifying  the  angel  or  melTenger  of 
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the  Lord.  Malachi,  'DNSd.  denotes  «  my  angel,”  but 
the  LXX  have  rendered  the  word,  “  his  angel,”  and  not 
“  rny  ar.gel,”  as  the  original  exprefies  it  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  fathers  have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Angel  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrad,  and  of  St.  Jerome, 
that  Malachi  was  Ezra.  The  chief  corruptions  which  he 
charges  upon  the  Jews  are  the  fame  with  thofe  for  which 
they  were  reproved  by  Nehemiah  ;  he  forbids  them  to 
expefl  any  farther  fucceflion  of  prophets,  exhorts  them 
to  obferve  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  prediifls  the  coming 
of  Elias,  or  John  the  BaptiA,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Mefliah. 

Bifhop  Lowth,  in  his  Prelefliones,  fays,  that  this  book 
is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  ftyle,  which  feems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  date,  and,  being 
pad  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fad  verging  towards 
the  debility  of  age. 

M AL'ACIIITE,  f.  See  Cuprum  arugo,  under  the  ar-* 
tide  Mineralogy.— This  done  is  lometimes  entirely 
green,  but  lighter  than  that  of  the  nephritic  done,  fo  as  in 
colour  to  relemble  the  leaf  of  the  mallow,  j,  from 

which  it  has  its  name  ;  though  fometimes  it  is  veined 
with  white,  or  fpotted  with  blue  or  black.  Woodward. 

MALACHODEN'DRUM,  /.  [fo  called  by  Mitchell 
and  Cavanilles,  from  p.aAaxoj,  foft,  and  a  tree,  on 

account  of  its  foft  or  downy  leaves.  Hence  alfo  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  podKa.yyi,  a  mallow.]  In  botany,  a  fuppofed  genus 
which  differs  in  nothing  from  Stuartia,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader,  except  in  the  feparation  of  its  five  Ayles, 
which  in  the  other  fpecies  are  combined  into  one. — M. 
corchoroides,  Mart.  Mill.  Did.  is  erroneoufly  referred 
hither  after  Forflcall,  and  is  Sida  fpinofa,  which  fee. 

MALA'CHRA,  f.  [like  Malachodendruin  and  other 
genera,  owes  its  derivation  from  puhct/.os,  foft,  or  delicate, 
doubtlefs  from  the  foftnefs  of  its  pubefcence.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  polyandria, 
natural  order  of  columniferse,  (malvaceae,  JuJJ.)  The  ge¬ 
neric  charaflers  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  common,  moltly 
five-flowered,  three  or  five-leaved,  large;  leaflets  cordate, 
acute,  permanent;  chaffs  briflle-fliaped,  fet  round  the 
proper  perianths.  Perianthium  proper,  one-leafed,  beil- 
(haped,  (mail,  five-cleft,  permanent.  Corolla:  proper; 
petals  five,  obovate,  entire,  faflened  at  bottom  to  the  tube 
of  damens.  Stamina:  filaments  many,  conjoined  below 
into  a  tube,  above  loofe,  gaping  along  the  whole  lurface 
of  the  cylinder  ;  antherae  kidney-form.  Pidillum  :  germ 
orbicular;  dyle  cylindric,  ten-cleft;  digmas  globular. 
Pericarpium  :  caplule  roundilh,  divifible  into  five  cells, 
comprelfed  on  one  fide,  gibbous  on  the  other.  Seeds: 
folitary,  roundifh,  angular. — EJfential  Charadler.  Calyx 
common,  three-leaved,  many-flowered,  larger;  arils  five, 
one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Malachra  capitata,  or  heart-leaved  malachra  ; 
heads  peduncled,  three-leaved,  feven-flowered.  Stem 
thick,  eredt,  two  feet  high  ;  rough,  as  is  the  whole  plant; 
leaves  foot-dalked,  heart-fhaped ;  dipules  four  or  fix, 
fubulate.  Flowers  aggregate,  peduncled  ;  peduncles  com¬ 
mon,  two,  axillary,  placed  here  and  there  ;  each  flower 
fertile.  Calyx  common,  of  three  fubtriangular-auriculated 
leaflets,  which  are  fliff  and  (harp.  Calyx  proper.  Angle, 
one-leafed,  half  five-cleft,  with  the  divilions  lanced,  brifliy 
at  the  tip  with  white  bridles.  Corolla  yellow,  fpreading ; 
petals  roundifh.  Native  of  marfliy  places  in  the  Caribbte 
iflands. 

2.  Malachra  radiata,  or  radiated  malachra :  heads  pe¬ 
duncled,  five-leaved,  many-flowered  ;  leaves  palmate.  Stem 
tender,  round,  whiti(h-green,  coated  with  rufous  pungent 
hairs;  as  is  likewife  the  whole  plant,  which  is  b»anchy, 
and  taller  than  a  man.  Leaves  commonly  divided  into 
five  lobes,  which  are  crenated,  hirfute,  and  bright  green. 
Calyx  triple  ;  corolla  purplifli,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  ;  tube  fcarlet.  Native  of  marfliy  places  in  Domingo. 

3.  Malachra  bra&eata,  or  bra&eated  malachra;  leaves 

palmate ; 
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palmate;  heads  many-flowered  ;  flowers  very  fniall,  and 
brafteated.  The  whole  plant  very  hairy.  Flowers  about 
fourteen,  ou  the  tip  of  the  peduncle,  which  is  folitary  and 
axillary  ;  each  flower  is  Ihortly  pedicelled,  and  almoft  al¬ 
ways  ornamented  with  a  leafy  braiffe,  which  is  roundifli, 
but  acuminated  ;  corolla  fcarcdy  larger  than  the  calyx, 
whitilh,  marked  in  the  bottom  with  red  ftreaks.  Native 
of  America. 

4..  Malachra  fafciata,  or  fafciated  malachra  s  with  fer¬ 
rate  three-lobed  leaves,  the  loweft  five-lobed ;  the  com¬ 
mon  involucre  three-lobed,  and  about  five-flowered.  This 
has  a  fingle  upright  Item  of  fix  feet  in  height,  and  twice 
the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb:  it  emits  branches  from  the 
bofoms  of  almoft  all  the  leaves,  and  is  thickly  befet  with 
pungent  villi.  From  the  right  fide  of  the  bofom  of  all  the 
branches  which  proceed  from  the  Item,  a  green  fmooth  up¬ 
right  fafcia  afcends  towards  the  next  branch,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  about  two  lines  broad.  The  heads  of  the  flowers 
are  axillary;  the  flowers  fmall,  rofe-coloured  outward, 
within  whitifl),  with  purple  ftreaks.  Native  of  America. 

5.  Malachra  alcaeifolia,  or  holyhock-leaved  malachra: 
with  five-lobed  leaves,  cordate  at  the  bafe  ;  the  common 
involucre  five-leaved,  and  about  ten-flowered.  Stem  fin¬ 
gle,  fix  feet  high,  upright,  an  inch  thick,  green,  branching 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  covered  with  gliftening 
nungent  hairs.  Flowers  two  or  three  together,  rather 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  : 
the  flower  is  feated,  as  in  Turnera  ulmifolia,  at  the  bafe  of 
each  leaflet  of  the  common  calyx.  Native  of  Martinico. 

MALA'CIA,/  [from  pccX/xnix,  Gr.  ficknefs.]  The 
green  ficknefs.  The  longing  of  a  woman  with  child.  A 
ficknefs  at  the  ftomach.  A  calm  at  fea.  A  tendemefs 
of  conlfitution. 

MALACODER'MATA,  /.  [from  the  Gr.  f2xXay.o<;, 
foft,  and  (kin.]  In  natural  hiltory,  a  term  ufed  to 

exprefs  fuch  animals  as  have  only  foft  (kins  for  their  co¬ 
vering  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  cflracodermata,  which  have 
hard  (belly  matters  for  their  covering,  fuch  as  crabs,  lob- 
fters,  Sec. 

MALACOI'DES.  See  Malope. 

M  ALACOPTERY'GIOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  paXcwot, 
foft,  and  "Trrifvyeov,  a  wing.]  An  appellation  given  to  fifties 
having  the  rays  of  their. fins  bony  at  the  extremities,  but 
not  pointed,  like  thofe  of  acanthopterygeous  fifties. 

MALACOS'TOMOUS,  adj.  [from  the  Gr.  paXxy.o*;, 
foft,  and  rupot.,  a  mouth.]  Fifties  deftitute  of  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  called  in  England  leather -mouthed,  as  the  tench,  carp, 
bream,  See. 

MALACOT'TA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Worada.  The  inhabitants  ma  nil  failure  foap  from  the  oil 
of  ground-nuts  :  forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Satadoo.  Lat.  12. 
30.  N.  Ion.  9.15.  W. 

MALAC'TICA,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  pxXa.aau,  to  foften.] 
Softening  medicaments. 

MALAD'  (La  Grande),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe :  three  miles  eaft  of 
Namur. 

MALADU'GNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in^he  province  of 
Otranto:  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Otranto. 

MAL'ADY,/!  \_maladie,  Fr.]  Adifeafe;  adiftemper; 
a  diforderof  body;  ficknefs. — Phyfieians  firit  require  that 
the  malady  be  known  thoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to 
cure  and  redrefs  it.  Spenfer. 

Say,  can  you  fall  ?  your  ftomaclis  are  too  young: 

And  abftinence  engenders  maladies.  Shakejpeare. 

MAL'AGA,  a  fmall  but  very  ancient  city  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Granada.  It  was  built  by  the  Phoenicians 
feveral  centuries  before  Chrift  ;  and  was  called  Malacha,  or 
Malaca,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of  fait  fifh  fold 
here.  In  procefs  of  time  it  pafled  fucceflively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors. 
Strabo  fays,  that  a  great  quantity  of  fait  was  manufaft ured 
in  its  environs,  which  was  difpofed  of  on  the  oppolite 
coal!  of  Africa.  That  it  was  a  place  of  importance  under 
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the  Romans,  we  may  infer  from  the  wrecks  of  monuments 
that  have  been  difcovered  in  its  vicinity.  Some  of  thele 
remains,  which  have  been  found  on  the  eminences  where 
the  light-houfe  is  placed,  and  where  the  caftle  called  by 
the  Moors  Gibr  alfaro  (lands,  have  been  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  a  magnificent  pharos,  or  perhaps  to  a  temple 
built  on  this  fpot  by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1487,  that  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  recovered  Malaga, 
after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors.  Malaga  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  on  a  foil  of  (late  ami 
iiineftone.  To  the  fouth  it  has  the  fea;  to  the  weft  it 
opens  into  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  two  rivers ;  and  to 
the  eaft  and  north,  it  is  protefled  by  lofty  mountains,  the 
tops  of  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  (now,  and  the 
fides  with  olive,  almond,  orange,  and  lemon,  trees,  and 
vineyard-grounds.  The  town  cannot  be  called  handfotne, 
though  the  houfes  are  high  ;  the  directs  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  dirty;  and  it  has  not  one  good  fquare.  It 
has,  however,  a  marble  fountain,  very  finely  executed, 
which  was  a  prefent  from  the  (Jate)  republic  of  Genoa  to 
Charles  I.  It  has  alfo  a  fine  walk,  called  the  Alameda; 
and  the  furrounding  country  is  delightful.  The  town  has 
three  fauxbourgs.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fufrragan  to  the 
archbiftiop  of  Seville;  and  the  biftiopric  is  worth  150,000 
ducats,  or  16,439k  9s.  iod.  but  one-third  of  this  revenue 
is  difpofed  of  by  the  king.  The  w  hole  chapter  confifts  of 
the  bifhop,  with  eight  dignitaries,  twelve  canons,  twelve 
minor  canons,  and  the  fame  number  of  prebendaries. 
The  dean  receives  600k  a-year  ;  the  other  dignitaries  450k 
each.  The  town  has  four  parifti-churches,  two  chapels 
of  eafe,  twelve  monafteries,  ten  nunneries,  four  beaterios, 
fix  hofpitals,  and  feveral  chapels  and  oratories.  Of  the 
friars,  the  Francifcans  take  the  lead,  and  are  held  in  greatelt 
veneration  by  the  common  people  ;  and  among  thefe  the 
Capuchins  are  the  molt  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  de¬ 
voting  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  Malaga  has 
a  civil  and  military  governor,  a  king’s  lieutenant,  a  ma¬ 
jor,  aid-major,  and  a  fixed  regiment  of  infantry  of  three 
battalions,  bearing  its  name,  and  attached  to  the  place; 
an  alcade-major,  tor  the  adminiftration  of  j  u  ft  ice  ;  a  mu¬ 
nicipality,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  regidors,  a 
poft-captain,  a  minifter  and  an  auditor  of  the  maiine,  and 
a  board  of  public  economy,  (which,  if  it  anfwers  to  its 
name,  is  an  eftablifhment  very  much  wanted  among  us.) 
Here  is  alfo  a  college  for  the  inftruction  of  youth;  and  • 
another  college,  under  the  title  of  St.  Elmo,  for  the  ir.- 
ftrudtion  of  mariners.  The  population  of  Malaga  under 
the  Moors  was  reckoned  at  80,000  inhabitants;  and  in 
1747  it  was  reduced  to  32,000:  it  is  now  eftimated  at 
50,000,  according  to  the  ttateinent  of  Laborde ;  but  Mr. 
Townlend,  in  his  Travels,  mentions  the  number  at  41,592, 
of  whom  the  greatelt  proportion  confifts  of  females. 

Of  the  buildings,  public  or  private,  the  only  one,  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
year  1528,  and,  fays  Mr.  Townfend,  not  yet  completed. 
It  is  360  feet  by  180,  and  135  in  height.  The  choir  in 
this  edifice  is  admirable  on  account  of  its  carved  work, 
which  reprefents,  in  very  bold  relief,  the  twelve  apoltles, 
and  the  molt  diltinguiftied  (aints.  The  duana,  orcuftom- 
lioufe,  was  erefted  on  a  magnificent  plan,  in  1792.  The 
confulate  at  Malaga  have  founded  a  very  beneficial  efta- 
bliftiment,  viz.  a  Mont  de  pie te,  defigned  for  lending  mo¬ 
ney  without  interelt  to  farmers,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
felling  their  commodities,  particularly  wines,  at  a  great 
lofs.  The  funds  of  this  inftitution  arife  from  vacant 
benefices. 

The  port  of  this  town  is  large  and  fecure  :  it  has  water 
for  firft-rate  (hips,  and  will  contain  400  merchant-men, 
and  19  men-of-war.  Ships  may  fail  in  and  out  with  every 
wind,  and  are  well  (heltered  in  the  harbour,  particularly 
from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  which  are  here  the  molt 
violent ;  and  for  greater  fafety  two  piers  have  been  lately 
conftruited.  Malaga  has  a  confiderable  trade,  particularly 
with  England.  Its  imports  conlilt  of  broad-cloths  and 
3  B  iron- 
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iron-ware,  which  it  takes  from  the  Englifh  ;  of  mercery, 
from  Germany,  and  more  efpecially  from  Hamburgh  ;  and 
fpices,  cutlery,  tapes,  and  laces,  from  Holland.  It  fur- 
nifli.es  thofe  countries,  as  well  as  Italy  and  the  northern 
nations,  with  wine,  fruits,  fhumac,  anchovies,  and  oil. 
Its  exportation  of  wine  alone  amounts  to  about  400,000 
quintals  yearly,  and  that  of  raifins  to  250,000  quintals. 
The  amount  of  the  imports  is  valued  at  1,800,000  piallres, 
or  281,250k  fterling;  that  of  the  exports  at  3,300,000 
piallres,  or  515,625k  fterling;  fo  that  the  balance  of  trade 
is  in  its  favour. 

The  foil  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  all 
forts  of  grain  ;  and  olive-trees  are  abundant,  fupplying 
five  hundred  oil-preffes  in  this  diftrift  alone.  Fruit-trees, 
fucli  as  the  almond,  fig,  and  lemon,  are  alfo  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  number  of  vineyards  is  immenfe,  and  they  yield 
grapes  of  different  fpecies  and  of  delicate  quality.  The 
fineft  grapes  may  be  bought  for  about  a  penny  a-pound. 
About  300,000  quintals  are  dried  annually ;  750,000  quin¬ 
tals  of  wine  are  made  yearly  5  of  which  about  400,000  are 
exported.  The  vineyards  are  cultivated  with  great  labour 
and  expenfe  ;  the  expenfe,  as  Itated  by  Mr.  Townfem), 
being  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  produce.  In  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Malaga  there  are  14,000  wine-prelfes,  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  rich  wines,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  country,  is  called  mountain-,  if  red,  from  the  colour, 
vino  tento,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  tent.  The  manu¬ 
factures  of  Malaga,  which  are  inconfiderable,  contilt  of 
one  for  Ikins,  leathers,  and  foies  ;  and  another  of  about 
forty  looms  for  filk-lluffs,  velvets,  taffatas,  l'erges,  and 
filk  cloth. 

The  inhabitants,  blended  with  many  foreigners,  and  oc¬ 
cupying  a  beautiful  country,  in  a  mild  climate  and  under 
a  fine  Iky,  are  lively,  induftrious,  and  aClive.  The  men  are 
polite  and  prepoflTdfmg  ;  the  women  lively,  gay,  and  al¬ 
luring,  and  accounted  the  molt  agreeable  in  Spain.  Malaga 
is  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  craggy 
mountain,  twenty  leagues  eaft  of  Gibraltar.  Lat.  36.  51.  N. 
Ion.  4.  10.  W. 

MAL'AGA  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  illand 
of  Leyta.  Lat.  10.  30.  N.  Ion.  125.  12.  E. 

MALAG'MA,  /  [/*a?va<r:ra,  Gr.  to  foften.]  A  word 
ufed  by  fome  authors  10  exprels  a  cataplafm  in  general,  of 
whatever  nature,  or  made  of  whatever  ingredients  5  but 
fome  have  u fed  it  only  for  emollient  cataplafms. 

MAL'AGON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile.  This 
town  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1212;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  fled  to  the  caftle  after  the  reduction  of  the 
fortrefs,  were  put  to  the  fword  :  twelve  miles  north-north- 
Weft  of  Civdad  Real. 

MALAGRI'DA  (Gabriel),  a  native  of  Milan,  and  a 
Jefuit,  who  was  burnt  at  Lilbon  as  a  heretic  and  falfe  pro¬ 
phet.  He  had  been  fent  by  his  general  as  a  miffionary 
into  Portugal.  As  he  pofleffed  an  uncommon  fluency  of 
elocution,  he  became  the  falhionable  confeflor,  was  vene¬ 
rated  as  a  faint,  and  confulted  as  an  oracle.  When  the 
duke  d’Aveiro  was  convifted  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  Malagrida  was  accufed  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  It  has  been  contended,  that, 
though  an  attempt  was  aftually  made  to  aflaflinate  the 
king,  fatisfaClory  evidence  has  not  been  given  to  the  world 
that  the  duke  was  concerned  in  it,  or  that  the  Jefuits  were 
privy  to  it ;  but  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
llance  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  royal  perfon,  to  ruin 
fome  noble  families,  as  well  as  the  Jefuits,  who  were  po¬ 
litically  obnoxious  to  the  court.  Be  the  truth  what  it 
may,  on  this  occafion  the  Jefuits  were  baniihed  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  excepting  Malagrida  and  two  others,  who  were  re- 
lerved  for  punifhment.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
king’s  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  pope’s  confent  to  Mala- 
grida’s  condemnation,  or  to  whatever  caufe  it  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  proceed  againft 
him  on  the  verdkft  of  the  fupreme  council  of  jullice.  Re- 
coni  l'c  was  therefore  had  to  another  method  of  getting  rid 
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of  him,  and  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  inquifltion,  or* 
a  charge  of  herefy;  which  is  faid  not  to  have  been  with¬ 
out  foundation,  according  to  the  popilh  definition  of  he¬ 
refy.  The  proofs  of  this  charge  were  founded  on  two 
treatifes,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  avowed  :  one  in  Latin, 
entitled,  Traflatus  de  Vila  et  Irnperio  Antichrifti ;  and 
the  other  in  Portuguefe,  entitled,  The  Life  of  St.  Anne, 
compofed  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary 
and  her  molt  holy  Son.  From  thefe  treatifes  the  inquifi- 
tors  colleiled  feveral  extrafts,  which  were  pronounced  to 
be  herefy:  and  among  others,  "that  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  confent  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  all  the  Holy  Trinity, 
had  declared  him  her  Son  ;  and  that  the  three  perfons  of 
the  trinity  were  father,  fon,  and  grandfon.”  They  alfo 
pretended,  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  and  that  God  himfelf  had  declared  him  his  am- 
baffador,  his  apollle,  and  his  prophet,  See.  As  a  proof  of 
his  pretending  to  the  latter  character,  they  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  his  revealing  one  of  his  vilions  to  them. 
The  marquis  of  Tancors,  commander-in-chief  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Efiramadura,  happening  to  die,  the  caftle  of 
Lilbon,  and  all  the  fortrefles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
difeharged  their  cannon  as  a  mournful  compliment  on 
that  event.  Malagrida,  hearing  in  his  dungeon  thefe  dif- 
charges,  and  during  the  night,  when  they  were  unufual, 
immediately  imagined  that  they  announced  the  death  of 
the  king.  In  the  morning  he  requelled  an  audience; 
and,  being  brought  before  the  inquifitors,  faid,  that  God 
had  ordered  him  to  give  them  a  proof  that  he  was  no  im- 
poftor,  by  declaring  that  the  death  of  the  king  had  been 
revealed  to  him;  and  that  he  had  feen  in  a  vifion  the 
punifliments  to  which  that  monarch  had  been  condemned, 
for  having  perfecuted  the  religious  of  his  order.  Taking 
all  thefe  circumftances  into  conlideration,  they  pronounced 
him  "convifted  of  various  impoltures,  falfehoods,  dupli¬ 
cities,  impenitent  hardnefs,  prevarication,  and  teaching 
many  heretical  dodtrines;”  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt 
alive.  This  cruel  fentence  was  executed  on  the  21ft  of 
September,  1761,  when  he  was  about  feventy-five  years  of 
age.  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxxi.  xxxii. 

MALAGUET'TA.  See  Grain  Coast,  vol.  viii.  p.  761. 

MALA'HA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
filtan  :  ninety  miles  eaft  of  Schiras. 

MALAHFDE.  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Dublin,, 
fituate  on  the  Irilh  fea.  There  is  a  well  here  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  alio  a  caftle,  now  the  refidence  of 
the  Talbot  family.  It  is  two  miles  eaft  from  Swords. 

MALA'I,  a  town  of  Arabia:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Medina. 

MALAKAR',/  Sellers  of  flowers.  A  eaft  of  Hindoos 
which  arofe  from  the  defendants  of  a  woman  of  the 
Bramin  call  having  had  connexion  with  a  man  of  the 
Chehtree. 

MALAKER'Y,  a  town  of  Hindoollan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty-one  miles  north-eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

MALALA'IS,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sea  of  Mindoro. 
Lat.  11.  18.  N.  Ion.  120.  51.  E. 

MALALE'O,  a  harbour  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Tappa,  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  o. 
6.  N.  Ion.  223.  35.  E. 

MALAM'BO,  or  Barran'ca  de  Malam'bo,  a  town 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena  ;  fifty- 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  Carthagena. 

MALAMFRIS, /.  in  botany.  See  Piper. 

MALAM'BITO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carthagena  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Carthagena. 

MALAMO'CO,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  with  a  town 
of  the  fame  name,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  near  the  city  of  Venice.  This  town  con¬ 
tains  about  1100  inhabitants;  and  is  fituated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  centre  of  the  fliore,  on  a  barren  tradl  of  land.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
parochial  church,  it  contains  a  nunnery,  called  St.  Maria 
dell’  Orazione,  a  church,  and  fome  neat  buildings.  The 
ancient  Malamoco  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Venetians, 
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the  refidence  of  governments  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who 
refides  in  Chioggia fince  the  year  1640.  In  the  year  809, 
it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Franks  ;  in  the  year  1105,  by  fire  ; 
and  in  mi,  by  an  earthquake.  The  port  of  Malamoco 
is  fituated  at  the  fartheft  fouthern  point  of  the  fit  ore,  to¬ 
wards  Chioggia,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts,  St.  Pietro 
and  Della  Punta.  It  is,  of  all  others,  the  fafeft  and  moft 
convenient  port,  and  on  that  account  mod  frequented  ; 
yet,  owing  to  the  fame  dangerous  land -bars  and  (hallow 
places,  (hips  cannot  enter  it  without  pilots.  Some  thou  - 
land  of  regular  troops,  well  provided  with  heavy  and  light 
ordnance,  were  constantly  garrifoned  here. 

MAI/ANDERS,  or  Mallenders,  /.  [from  mal  an - 
dare,  Ital.  to  go  ill.]  A  dry  fcab  on  the  pattern  of  horfes. 
—  For  the  cure,  fee  the  article  Farriery,  vol.  vii.  p.  252. 

MALANE'A,/,.  in  botany.  See  Cunninohamia. 

MALANE'E,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Florida  Stream. 
Lat.  24.  56. N. 

MALANE'O  ISLANDS,  two  fmall  i hands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Lu$on.  Lat.  18.2.  N.  Ion.  122,  28,  E. 

MALANGER',  a  town  of  Norway,  at  the  northern 
extremitv  of  the  diocefe  of  Drontheim. 

MALANKU'A,/  in  botany.  See  K^mpferia. 

MALANO'VA,  a  town  of  Rullia,  in  the  government  of 
ToboUk,  on  the  Irtifch  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Tara. 

MAL'ANTZ,  a  town  of  Grifons :  three  miles  eaft  of 
Mayenfeld. 

MALA'O,  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao. 

MAL'APERT,  adj.  [mal  apris,  Fr.  ill-taught.]  Saucy  5 
quick  with  impudence;  fprightly  without  refpeft  or  de¬ 
cency  _Are  you  growing  malapert  ?  Will  you  force  me 
to  make  ufe  of  my  authority  ?  Dryden’s  Span.  Fryar. 
Peace,  matter  marquis,  you  are  malapert  ; 

Your  fire-new  ltamp  of  honour  is  lcarce  current.  Shakefp. 

MAL'APERT  (Charles),  a  learned  Jefuit  and  excel¬ 
lent  mathematician,  was  a  native  of  Mons  in  Hainault, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1581.  He  entered  into  the 
order  in  1600,  and  diltinguilhed  himfelf  during  the  ufual 
eourfe  of  ltudies,  by  the  extraordinary  progrefs  which  he 
made  in  learning  and  fcience.  He  was  appointed  to 
teach  philofophy  at  Pont  a  Mouflon  ;  and  was  then  fent 
into  Poland,  where  he  filled  the  mathematical  chair.  Af¬ 
terwards  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  Je- 
luits’  college  at  Douay.  His  next  appointment  was  to 
the  prefidency  of  the  Scotch  college  in  the  fame  city  ; 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  reftorfliip  of  the  college 
at  Arras.  In  the  year  1630,  on  the  application  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  he  was  direfted  to  repair  to  Madrid, 
to  become  mathematical  profefior  in  a  new  univerlity 
which  that  monarch  was  founding  in  his  capital  ;  but  he 
died  on  the  journey,  at  Victoria  in  Catalonia,  when  he 
was  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Malapert  was  accuftomed  to  relax  from  his  feverer  flu- 
dies  by  paying  his  court  to  the  inufes ;  and  he  publifhed, 
while  he  was  in  Poland,  a  volume  of  Latin  Poems,  which 
are  commended  for  true  poetic  genius,  and  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  latinity.  They  have  frequently 
been  reprinted  at  Dillingen,  Antwerp,  and  other  places. 
But  his  moft  important  works  were  mathematical,  and 
confift  of,  1.  His  inaugural  oration  on  his  appointment  to 
the  mathematical  chair  at  Douay,  entitled,  Oratio  de  Lau- 
dibus  Matkematicis,  1620,  8vo.  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  nevvly-difcovered  Dutch  telefcope.  2. 
Breves  Inftitutiones  Arithmetics  practicas,  1620,  8vo. 
3.  Faciliorum  Geornetricae  Elementorum  Lib.  II.  1624, 
nrao.  4.  Brevis  Commentarius  in  VI.  priores  Lib.  Eu- 
clidis,  1620,  8vo.  Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc.  Jefu. 

M A L APERT'LY,  adv.  Impudently  5  faucily. 

M ALAPERT'NESS,  f.  Livelinefs  of  reply  without  de¬ 
cency  ;  quick  impudence ;  faucinefs. 

MALAR',  a  large  lake  of  Sweden,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Kungfar,  in  Weftraanjand,  to  the  Baltic  ;  about 
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eighty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  breadth  is  various ;  it 
abounds  in  filh,  and  is  laid  to  contain  upwards  of  120 
i (lands,  great  and  fmall. 

MAL'ARY,  adj.  Judicial;  belong  to  a  judge  or  ma- 
giftrate.  Roberts's  Indian  Glnjfary. 

M ALASH'LAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the 
Atlas,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Algiers:  170  miles  fouth 
of  Algiers. 

MA'LAT,  /  in  chemiftry,  a  fait  formed  by  the  union' 
of  malic  acid  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic,  bafe. 
See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  164. 

MALA'THA,  a  cattle  in  Idumaea,  to  which  the  younger 
Agrippa  retired,  after  he  had  at  Rome  fquandered  his  ef- 
tate.  Malatha  is  perhaps  the  Makheloth  of  Numb,  xxxiii. 
25,26.  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  Melatha;  and,  by  comparing 
the  paflages  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  appears  that  this 
city  was  in  the  fouth  of  Judah,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Hebron.  Or  it  may  be  the  Maladah  of  Jodi.  xv.  26.  xix.  2. 

MALA'TI A,  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Euphrates;  the  refidence 
of  a  Jacobite  and  Neftorian  bifliop.  In  1400,  this  town 
was  taken  by  Timur  Bee.  Tiie  Muflulmen  redeemed 
themfel ves  by  money,  and  the  Chriftians  were  made  (laves. 
It  is  ninety  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Diarbekir.  Lat. 
37.  56.  N.  Ion.  38.  E. 

M ALATIVO'E,  a  fortified  port  of  Ceylon,  in  a  ro¬ 
mantic  and  delightful  fituation,  between  Trincomalee  and 
Jafnapatam.  Here  the  Dutch  had  a  fmall  factory,  and  a 
houfe  for  the  commanding  officer.  It  depended  upon  the 
garrifon  of  Trincomalee,  and  was  employed  chiefly  as  a 
port  of  communication,  and  to  colled!  provifions  for  that 
garrifon.  For  thefe  purpofes,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe,  a  few  Malay  or  Sepoy  foldiers  were  ftationed  here  ; 
but  it  never  was  confulered  as  capable  of  any  defence. 
Clofe  to  the  fort  is  a  fmall  village  ;  and  a  river,  which 
here  falls  into  the  fea,  forms  a  harbour  fufficient  to  admit 
fmall  craft.  The  principal  employ  ment  of  the  inhabitants 
is  fi thing  ;  and  with  this  article  they  (apply  the  fort  of 
Trincomalee.  Cattle  and  poultry  are  abundantly  cheap  3 
game  is  plentiful  ;  and  the  woods  abound  with  wild  hogs 
and  deer.  Percival's  Ceylon. 

M  ALATZ'KA,  a  town  of  Hungary:  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Preiburg. 

MALA'VA,  or  Mlava,  a  river  of  Servia,  which  lifes 
fix  milts  north-eaft  of  Rellava,  and  runs  into  the  Danube 
about  one  mile  weft  of  Ram. 

MALAVAL'  (Francis),  a  diftinguiflied  author  among 
the  modern  French  myftics,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the 
year  1627,  and  became  blind  at  the  age  of  nine  months. 
This  misfortune  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  him¬ 
felf  inafter  of  the  Latin  language,  and  becoming  a  confi- 
derable  proficient  in  literature,  with  the  aid  of  perfons 
who  were  employed  to  read  to  him.  Having  been  early 
imbued  with  principles  of  piety,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to 
frequent  contemplation  ;  and,  having  met  with  fome  myfi- 
tical  writers,  and  in  particular  with  The  Spiritual  Guide 
of  Molinos,  his  mind  became  captivated  with  his  ideas  of 
imaginary  perfection,  and  refined  fpirituality.  Adopting 
the  notions  of  that  enthufiaft,  he  publifhed  them  in  France^ 
with  the  extravagance  a  little  corrected,  in  a  book,  enti- 
titled,  **  A  ready  Method  of  exciting  the  Soul  to  Con¬ 
templation,”  which  was  cenfured  at  Rome,  and  inferted 
in  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  at  the  time  when  Qui- 
etifm  was  condemned  and  perfecuted.  To  this  cenfure 
M.  Malaval  immediately  fubinitted,  retra fling  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  declaring  himfelf  openly  againft  the  errors  of 
Molinos  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Spaniard’s  notions 
on  his  mind  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  other  produc¬ 
tions  which  came  from  our  author’s  pen  are  abundantly 
feafoned  with  mylticifm.  He  maintained  an  intimate 
correfpondence  with  cardinal  Bona,  who  procured  a  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope  for  his  being  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  notwithftanding  his  blindnels.  He  was  alfo  ho¬ 
noured  with  frequent  letters  from  Chriftina  queen  of- 
Sweden,  cardinal  Cibo,  and  other  eminent  characters.  He 
Y  died. 
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died  afMarfeilles  in  17x9,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  was  the  author  of,  2.  Spiritual  Poetry,  1671, 
8vo.  3.  Lives  of  Saints.  4.  The  Life  of  St.  Philip  Be- 
nizzi,  General  of  the  Servites.  5.  A  Difcourfe  againft 
the  popular  Superftition  of  lucky  and  unlucky  Days, 
printed  in  the  French  Mercure  for  June  1688  5  and  feve- 
Tal  devotional  pieces.  Mcreri. 

MALAUCE'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Vauclule:  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Avignon, 
and  fourteen  eatt  of  Orange. 

MALAVER'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Irak  :  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

MALAVIS'TA,  a  town  of  the  i Hand  of  Cuba  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  weft  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

To  MALAX' ATE,  v.a.  Gr.]  To  foften,  or 

knead  to  foftnefs,  any  body. 

MALAXA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  foftening. 

MALAX'IS, /.  [a  name  applied  by  Swartz  to  this  ge¬ 
nus,  eftablifhed  by  Dr.  Solander  and  himfelf.  The 
word  exprefTes  foftnefs,  and  fcems  to  allude  to 

the  delicacy  of  habit  and  ftrudure  which  marks  thefe 
plants.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  gynandria,  order 
monandria,  natural  order  orchidete.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianth  reverfed,  three-leaved,  more  or 
lets  acute,  fpreading,  permanent,  two  upper  leaves  equal ; 
lower  folitary,  in  front,  deflexed.  Corolla:  permanent; 
petals  two,  linear,  deflexed,  fpreading,  fmaller  than  the 
calyx.  Neftary  an  afcending  or  eredt  lip,  between  the 
two  upper  calyx-leaves,  embracing  the  organs  of  frudti- 
fication  with  its  concave  bafe  ;  its  termination  obtufe  or 
acute,  undivided  or  (lightly  lobed.  Stamina:  anther  an 
bemifpherical,  deciduous,  obliquely-terminal,  lid,  of  two 
cells;  maffes  of  pollen  folitary,  fefiile,  oblong  or  globular, 
lying  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  top  of  the  ftyle.  Pif- 
tillurn  :  germen  inferior,  either  oblong,  fomewhat  cylin¬ 
drical,  or  obovate,  ered,  flightly  gibbous,  excavated  in 
front  and  at  the  fummit;  ftyle  ered  or  afcending,  (hort 
and  thick  ;  ftigma  on  the  fide  towards  the  lip,  beneath 
the  anther,  concave.  Pericarpium :  capfule  oblong  or 
obovate,  with  three  or  fix  ribs,  of  one  cell  and  three 
valves,  opening  by  clefts  between  the  ribs.  Seeds:  nu¬ 
merous,  minute,  each  clothed  with  a  chaffy  tunic. — EJfcn- 
tial  CharaB.tr.  Calyx  reverfed,  fpreading ;  petals  deflexed  ; 
lip  afcending,  concave  at  the  bafe,  without  afpur;  anther 
a  terminal  lid,  deciduous. 

1.  Malaxis  fpicata  :  leaves  two,  ovate,  fhorter  than  their 
footftalks;  flower-ftalk  fquare,  racemofe;  lip  obfcurely 
three-lobed,  pointed.  The  root  is  perennial,  confiding  of 
an  oblong  upright  caudex,  with  numerous  downy  fibres, 
appearing  to  grow  amongft  rotten  wood  or  leaves.  Leaves 
two,  radical,  fpreading,  thin,  delicate  and  pale,  ovate,  ra¬ 
ther  acute,  entire,  fomewhat  wavy,  ribbed,  fmooth,  about 
two  inches  long,  each  fupported  by  a  membranous,  rib¬ 
bed,  tubular,  (heathing  footftalk,  about  three  inches  long. 
Flower-ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  folitary,  radical,  quadran-  - 
gular,  fmooth,  (heathed  by  the  footftalks  at  the  bottom, 
and  terminating  in  a  corymbofe  clufterof  numerous  fmall 
pale  yellowilh  flowers,  each  of  u  hofe  partial  (talks  is  half 
an  inch,  or  more,  in  length,  and  has  at  its  bafe  a  linear, 
acute,  membranous,  permanent  bradte.  The  lip  is  acute, 
with  a  fmall  lobe  at  each  fide,  near  the  bafe,  and  has  a  dark 
central  ftripe.  This  feems  to  be  the  lpecies  which  firft 
caufed  the  eftablifhment  of  the  genus  ;  yet  it  does  not  well 
anfwer  to  the  generic  charadter  in  Swartz’s  Prodromns, 
unlefs  we  conceive  the  central  point  of  the  lip  to  be  bent 
backwards,  while  the  twb  lateral  lobes,  projedling  forward, 
have  a  heart-lhaped  figure.  The  fpecific  name  is  liable  to 
objeftion  5  for  the  flowers  are  racemofe,  or  corymbofe,  thofe 
of  fome  other  fpecies  being  much  more  truly  fpiked.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

2.  Malaxis  umbelluiata  :  leaves  two,  ovate,  fliorter  than 
their  footftalks  ;  flower-balks  five-angled  ;  umbel  denfie  ; 
lip  obfcurely  three-lobed,  pointed.  Native  of  Jamaica, 
apparently  in  fimilar  fituations  with  the  foregoing,  from 
which  it  differs  chiefly  in  being  of  rather  more  humble 
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ftature,  with  fmaller  and  greener  flowers,  growing  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  denfe  umbel,  at  the  top  of  the  pentagonal  ftalk. 

3.  Malaxis  latifolia  :  leaves  feveral,  ovate,  longer  than 
their  footftalks;  (pike  cylindrical ;  bradles  deflexed;  lip 
three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largeft.  Native  of  the  woods 
of  Upper  Nepal ;  gathered  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  Auguft 
i2th,  1802,  at  Narainhetty,  where  it  is  called  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  namly.  The  root  is  like  that  of  the  former,  with 
many  ftrong  downy  twifted  fibres.  Leaves  about  four,  on 
fhortifh,  broad,  ribbed,  (heathing,  footftalks,  broad-ovate, 
pointed,  plaited,  ribbed  and  ftriated,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  their  ftalks. 
Flower-ftalk  central,  folitary,  above  a  foot  high,  eredl,  with 
feveral  acute  angles.  Spike  terminal,  ereCt,  cylindrical, 
denfe,  many-flowered,  three  inches  long.  Bradles  foli¬ 
tary,  deflexed,  awl-fliaped,  concave,  membraneous,  per¬ 
manent.  Flowers  fefiile,  fmall,  yellow. 

4.  Malaxis  odorata:  leaves  feveral,  elliptic-lanceolate; 
fpike  cylindrical  ;  brakes  deflexed.  Lip  heart-lhaped, 
cloven  at  the  point.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  on  the 
moffy  rocks  of  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  is  called  bun  pinali, 
Rheede  fays  it  loves  funny  retired  places,  flowering  in  Ja. 
nuary  and  February,  and  having  a  delightful  finell.  It  has 
altogether  the  habit  of  the  laft,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
and  more  elliptical  than  ovate.  The  fpike  is  longer,  and 
flowers  larger.  The  lip  differs  effentially,  being  of  a  broad 
lieart-fliaped  figure,  cloven  half  way  down  at  the  upper 
part,  or  point,  which  is  obtufe,  and  embracing  the  organs 
of  fructification  between  the  bafesofits  rounded  fide-iobes. 
The  flowers  are  altogether  of  a  pale  dull  yellow,  or  buff- 
colour. 

5.  Malaxis  lancifolia  :  leaves  feveral,  ovato-lanceolate, 
ribbed,  acute;  flowers  fpiked;  bradles  lanceolate,  fpread¬ 
ing;  lip  obovate,  abrupt,  reflexed,  convex.  Found  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  in  the  woods  at  Suembu  in  Upper  Nepal, 
July  17,  1802.  It  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high. 
Stalk  angular,  bearing  a  long  (lender  fpike  of  numerous 
green  unfpotted  flowers,  rather  fmaller  than  Thunberg 
delineates  thofe  of  his  Ophrys  nervofa.  The  bractes  are 
lanceolate,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  germens.  The  lip 
has  no  tubercles  at  its  bafe,  but  is  bent  back  towards  the 
middle. 

6.  Malaxis  ophyiogloffoides :  leaf  folitary,  ovate,  clafp- 
ing  the  ftem  ;  ftalk  with  many  angles;  lip  cloven  at  the 
extremity.  Native  of  (hady  woods  in  North  America. 
Sent  from  near  Lancafter  in  Pennfylvania  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg.  A  delicate  fpecies,  with  much  of  the  afpedl 
of  the  two  firft,  but  di(iingui(hed  from  all  hitherto  difco- 
vered  by  its  folitary  leaf,  which  is  ovate  inclining  to  heart- 
(haped,  acute,  finely  ribbed  and  reticulated,  near  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  clafping  the  ftalk  witli  its  bafe,  and  (heath¬ 
ing  two  inches  or  more  of  the  lower  part  with  its  clofe, 
tubular,  radical,  footftalk.  The  flower-ftalk  is  folitary, 
riling  four  or  five  inches  above  the  leaf,  pale,  (lender,  with 
feveral  unequal  angles,  (not  exadlly  five,)  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  very  delicate  corymbofe  duller  of  numerous  fmall 
greenifli  flowers,  on  capillary  ftalks,  with  a  fmall  ovate 
acute  membranous  bradte  at  the  bafe  of  each  ftalk. 

7.  Malaxis  cordifolia  :  leaf  nearly  folitary,  heart- (liaped, 
Stalk  furrowed.  Petals  linear-thread-fhaped.  Lip  promi¬ 
nent,  inverfely  heart-fliaped,  with  a  fmall-point.  Germen 
acutely  triangular.  Gathered  b’  Dr.  Buchanan,  Oct.  2d, 
1802,  at  Narainhetty,  in  Upper  Nepal  :  it  grows  in  watery 
places,  amongft  dead  leaves,  in  a  micaceous  foil. 

8.  Malaxis  nfiformis:  leaves  feveral,  fword- (liaped,  equi- 
tant,  riblefs  ;  fpike  very  long,  dependent ;  lip  heart-(haped, 
four- lobed,  This  grows  parafitically  upon  trees  at  Na¬ 
rainhetty  in  Upper  Nepal,  where  it  was  gathered  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  November  13,  1802.  It  is  a  genuine  Malaxis, 
though  different  in  habit  from  the  uiual  alpect  of  the  ge¬ 
nus.  The  root  confifts  of  long  (trong  woolly  fibre.-.,  with 
lcarcely  any  bulb.  Leaves  numerous,  radical,  two- ranked, 
equitant  ;  fefiile,  a  foot  long,  lword  (liaped,  very  acute, 
coriaceous,  quite  fmooth,  without  ribs,  of  a  fine  firming 
grafs-green,  leparating,  by  age  or  drying,  at  a  kind  of  joint 

near 
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near  the  bale.  Flower-ftalk  folitary,  central,  radical, 
roundilh,  longer  than  the  leaves,  terminating  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  long,  recurved  or  pendulous,  denfe,  cylindrical, 
i'pike  of  innumerable  fmall  flowers,  of  a  dull  orange  hue. 

Several  fpecies  of  Ophrys,  in  Linnaeus’s  fecond  divi¬ 
sion,  with  round  bulbs,  belong  properly  to  this  genus. 
See  that  article. 

MALAZKER'D,  a  town  of  T urkifli  Armenia,  on  the 
Aras :  eighty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Erzerum,  and  140 
north  ealt  of  Diarbekir.  Lat.  39.  N.  Ion.  41.  59.  E. 

MALAZKER'D,  or  Malasgherd,  a  river  ofTurkifh 
Armenia,  which  runs  into  the  Euphrates  near  Malazkerd. 

MALBA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour  : 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Merritch. 

MALBA'Y,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St. 
Laurence  fixty-three  miles  below  Quebec. 

MALBA'Y,  a  confiderable  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
weft  coalt  of  Ireland,  extending  from  Hog’s  Head  to  Bal¬ 
lard’s  Point. 

MAL'BON  HIL'LS,  a  town  of  Virginia :  eighteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Richmond. 

MAL'BORN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Sonneburg. 

MALBUR'GET,  a  town  of  Lower  Carinthia :  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Villars. 

M  AL'BURY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Kilhenagur. 

MAL'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland: 
thirty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

MAL'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  : 
.twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Uddevalla. 

MAL'BY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sko- 
nen  :  twenty-one  miles  fonth  of  Chriftianftadt. 

MALCAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifli  : 
twenty-five  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Burhampour. 

MAL'CHAM,  [Heb.  their  king.]  The  name  of  an 
idol. 

MALCHI'AH,  or  Melchi'as,  chief  of  the  fifth  family 
of  the  twenty-four  facerdotal  families.  1  Chrtn.  xxiv.  9. 

MALCHI'AH,  of  the  Levites,  fon  of  Ethni,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Baafuah.  x  Chron.  vi.  40. 

MALCHI'AH,  a  Jew  who  put  away  his  wife  becaufe 
file  was  foreigner.  Ezra,  x.  25. 

MALCHI'AH.  There  are  three  of  this  name  who  are 
noted  as  having  aflifted  at  the  re-building  of  Jerufalem, 
after  the  Babylonifli  captivity.  Neh.  iii.  11,  14,  31. 

MALCHI'AH,  fon  of  Enan,  father  of  Achetob,  and 
grandfather  of  Judith.  Judith  viii.  1. 

MALCHI'AH,  father  of  Pelhur;  a  confiderable  man 
at  Jerufalem.  Jcrem.  xxi.  1. 

MALCHI'AH,  fon  of  Hammelech,  was  keeper  of  the 
prifons  in  Jerufalem.  By  his  order  Jeremiah  was  let  down 
into  a  ciftern  in  which  there  was  no  water,  but  mud  only, 
and  in  which  he  was  in  dangerof  his  life,  had  he  not  been 
quickly  delivered  by  Ebed-melech.  Jerem.  xxx.  viii.  6,  &c. 

MALCHI'EL,  or  Mel'chiel,  fon  of  Beriah,  for.  of 
Afher,  chief  of  the  family  of  Malchielites,  in  the  time  of 
Moles.  Numb.  xxvi.  45. 

MALCHl'ELITE,  a  defcendant  of  Malchiel. 

MALCHI'JAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAL'CHIN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  Cummer  Lake,  where  it  receives  the  river  Peene.  The 
Hates  alfemble  here  once  in  two  years  :  twenty  miles  eaft 
Gultrow,  and  twenty-fix  fouth-eaft  of  Roltock.  Lat,  53. 
4..  N.  Ion.  si.  32.  E. 

MALCHI'RAM,  [Hebrew.]  A  fcripture  name. 

MALCHISHU'A,  or  Melcuishu'a,  [Heb.  an  illuftri- 
ous  king.]  Third  fon  of  Saul,  killed  with  his  father  and 
brethren,  in  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  2. 

MAL'CHOW,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg: 
feven  miles  weft  of  Wahren,  and  forty  fouth  of  Roltock. 
Lat.  53.  30.  N.  Ion.  12.  33.  E. 

MAL'CHUS,  or  Mal'ichus,  [Heb.  a  king.]  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  Malchus  king  of  the  Arabs,  who  received  great 
obligations  from  Herod  fon  of  Antipater,  afterwards  king 
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of  the  JetX’S.  Antigonus,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Perfians, 
having  forced  Herod  to  return  from  Jerufalem,  he  had  a 
mind  to  take  refuge  with  Malchus  ;  but  this  prince  for¬ 
bade  him  to  enter  his  dominions.  This  obliged  Herod 
to  go  to  Egypt,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  40  B.  C. 

MAL'CHUS,  or  Malichus,  aflaflinate’d  Antipater,  the 
father  of  Herod.  Jofeph.  Anliq.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  10. 

MAL'CHUS,  a  fervant  of  the  high-prielt  Caiaphas,  who 
in  the  garden  of  olives,  among  thofe  fent  to  apprehend 
Jefus,  was  fmitten  by  St.  Peter,  and  had  his  right  ear  cut 
off.  John  xviii.  10.  Though  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
was  entirely  feparated  from  his  head,  or  only  cat  off  in 
part;  the  latter  is  molt  probable,  becaufe  Jefus  only 
touched  it  to  heal  it.  Luke  xxii.  51,  52.  Some  believe  that 
Peter  ftruck  this  fervant  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  feizing  him  alfo.  There  is  great  probabi¬ 
lity  that  Peter  intended  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  not  his 
ear.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  thinks  that  Malchus  became  a 
convert ;  while  others  think,  it  was  he  who  ftruck  our  Sa¬ 
viour  on  the  face,  and  alked  him.  Doji  thou  anfwsr  the  high- 
priejl/o?  But  St.  John  does  not  favour  this  opinion  ;  for 
he  lays  (xviii.  22.)  he  that  ftruck  our  Saviour  was  one  of 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  high-prieft  Annas;  without 
infinuating  that  it  was  Malchus,  of  whom  he  had  fpoken 
a  little  before. 

MAL'CKENBURG,  a  mountain  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  one  of  the  highelt  in  Germany,  near 
the  town  of  Zwingenberg. 

MAL'COLM  (Alexander),  author  of  “  A  Treatife  of 
Mufic,  fpeculative,  practical,  and  hiltorical,”  8vo.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1721.  This  work,  which  has  confiderable  merit, 
is  dedicated  to  the  molt  illuftrious  directors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mufic.  The  author  has  drawn  from  the 
pureft  fources  of  information  concerning  ancient  mufic, 
and  does  not  frem  ignorant  of  the  modern.  His  chap¬ 
ters  on  compofition,  however,  go  but  a  little  way  into  the 
myfteries  of  the  art.  He  has  indeed  given  common  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  three  fpecies  of  movement  in  melody:  retlo , 
obliquo,  and  moto  contrario-,  riling  and  falling  together;  one 
part  ftationary,  and  the  other  moving  up  or  down  ;  anti 
contrary  motion.  He  has  alfo  given  the  treble  and  bale 
of  a  few  ufual  cadences,  in  two  parts  only.  But,  though 
his  explanations,  defcriptions,  and  difcuffions,  are  numer¬ 
ous,  they  are  rendered  fo  tedious  and  full  of  repetitions 
and  amplifications,  that  many  years’  ftudy,  experience, 
and  reading,  would  be  ftill  neceffary  for  a  ftudent,  after 
the  molt  careful  and  attentive  perufal  of  this  book,  to 
render  him  a  complete  contrapuntift.  His  inftruftions 
are  rendered  obfcure,  perhaps  by  too  great  a  defire  to  ren¬ 
der  them  clear;  they  are  involved  in  too  many  words-  The 
Ityle  is  not  alluring;  it  abounds  in  Scotticifms,  is  rough, 
and  often  dark  and  uncouth.  The  work  is  too  fcientific 
for  an  elementary  tract,  and  too  fuperficial  in  the  rules 
for  practical  harmony.  The  plates  at  the  beginning  have 
an  hieroglyphic  appearance, and  mull  be  totally  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  inexperience;  and  the  author  feems  deficient  in 
his  manner  of  writing.  Though  he  has  read  and  medi¬ 
tated  much,  yet,  by  being  fell- taught,  there  is  an  awk- 
wardnefs  of  expreflion  in  communicating  his  knowledge 
to  his  readers,  which  wanted  practice  and  good  tafte  to 
render  it  clear,  ufeful,  and  pleafant. 

As  this  work  is  become  fomewhat  fcarce,  and  was  pub- 
lilhed  before  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  were  ella- 
blilhed,  we  fhall  (from  the  veteran  Burney)  fpecity  fome 
of  the  principal  fubje<5ts  which  the  author  has  treated,  and 
the  authorities  upon  which  He  builds.  His  doctrine  of 
vibration  is  taken  from  s’Gravefande  and  Keil.  He  men¬ 
tions  Vincenzo  Galileo,  but  not  his  more  learned  fon.  Kir- 
cher,  Dr.  Holder,  and  Dr.  Wallis,  are  cited ;  the  latter 
on  his  doubts  concerning  the  vibrations  which  conllitute 
intervals,  from  their  celerity,  as  we  are  unable  to  count 
them.  He  confiders  ratios  and  coincidences  under  the 
guidance  of  Merfennus.  He  does  not  mention  Galileo,  in 
Speaking  of  the  dcflrine  of  pendulums;  nor  does  he  give 
any  authorities  in  explaining  arithmetical,  harmonical, 
3  C  and 
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arid  geometrical,  proportions.  Kepler  is  quoted,  and  Des 
Cartes,  on  the  geometrical  part  of  harmonics  hy  dividing 
rioht  lines.  He  denominates  the  lcwcft  found  of  a  com¬ 
mon  chord  the  fundamental,  five  years  before  it  was  ufed 
by  Rameau  as  the  generator  of  a  chord-  The  word  con- 
cinr.ous,  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Graflineau,  teems  adopted 
from  Malcolm.  Salmon’s  temperament  is  confidered  ;  and 
liis  propofal  for  reducing  all  cl  a  lies  to  one,  difcufled  and 
approved.  Solmifation,  according  to  the  hexachords,  he 
feverely  cenfures.  Laborde,  in  his  EfTais  fur  la  Mufique, 
has  given  a  fhort  article  to  this  work,  without  faying  who 
or  what  the  author  was  ;  but,  in  the  index,  he  calls  him 
Ecrivain  Francois  fur  la  mufque,  “a  French  writer  on  mu- 
tic.”  None  of  our  biographical  di&ionaries  have  honoured 
him  with  the  lealt  notice;  though  he  certainly  ranks  high 
among  nautical  writers  in  our  own  language.  Walther, 
however,  tells  us  from  Matthefon,  that  he  was  ein  gelehe- 
ter  Schotfandifcher  cdilmann,  “a  learned  Scots  nobleman.” 
From  the  materials  which  lie  had  collected,  an  ingenious 
and  lively  writer  might  have  made  a  captivating  and  in- 
ftruflive  work.  The  difciples  of  Dr.  Pepufcli,  the  only  ftu- 
dious  muficians  of  that  time,  condemned  him  for  having 
difputed  the  utility  of  folmifation  and  the  mutations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hexagonal  chords;  but  Chambers,  in  the 
ft r It  edition  of  his  Cyclopaedia,  was  indebted  to  Malcolm 
for  molt  of  his  mufical  articles.  The  French  feem  better 
acquainted  with  this  book  than  the  Englilh,  though  we 
have  never  feen  a  tranflation  of  it  in  that  language;  yet, 
in  Rondeau  and  others  we  fee  a  frequent  anonymous  ufe 
-of  this  book.  The  author  has  indeed  often  availed  liim- 
fdf  of  Perrault’s  Philofophy  of  Sound,  but  not  without 
naming  him.  He  denies  mufic  in  parts  to  the  ancients, 
and  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firlt  writers  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  who  dared  to  doubt  that  a  mufic,  capable  of  fuch 
miraculous  effects  as  were  afcribed  to  if,  fliould  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  part  of  modern  mufic  which  affords  us  the 
greateft  pleafure. 

MALCON'N A,/.  A  treafury,  or  ftore-houfe,  in  Hm- 
dooftan.  Roberts's  Indian  GloJJary. 

MAL'DA,  a  town  of  Ilindooflan,  in  Me  war :  thirty 
miles  fouth-fouth-well  of  Afawully. 

MALDE'E,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan  :  141  miles  eaft- north-eaft  of  Zareng. 

MALDEGHF.M',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lys:  ten  miles  ealt  of  Bruges. 

MAL'DEN,  or  Mal'don,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Eifex,  lituated  on  the  river  Blackwater,  called 
Malden  Water ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  relidence  of  Cu- 
robeline,  or  Cymbeline,  a  Britilh  king.  It  had  anciently 
the  name  of  Camelodunum,  and  w  as  the  firlt  Roman  colony  in 
Britain.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  in 
the  year43,  who,  placing  a  flout  band  of  veterans  in  it,  called 
it  Colonia  Viciricentis ;  helikewife  coined  money  in  memory 
of  this  exploit,  on  which  was  inferibed  Col.  Cameloduni. 
The  Romans  alfo  ereded  here  a  temple  to  the  honour  of 
Claudius,  in  which  was  an  altar,  called  the  altar  of  Eter¬ 
nal  Dominion,  and  certain  prielts,  termed  Sodales  Auguf- 
tales,  were  appointed  to  attend  it;  but  the  cruelty  and  op- 
prellion  of  the  Roman  loldiers  of  this  ftation  lo  exafpe- 
vated  the  Britons,  and  in  particular  Boadicea  queen  of 
the  Iceni,  who  perfonally  received  the  grofleft  and  moft 
difgraceful  infults,  that  Ihe  colleded  a  numerous  army, 
■and  belieged,  plundered,  and  burnt,  the  city.  She  after¬ 
wards  ftormed  the  temple  where  the  loldiers  were  aflem- 
bled  to  defend  themlelves,  and  in  two  days’  time  fne  put 
them  all  to  the  fword.  She  likewife  routed  the  ninth  le- 
pion,  who  came  to  their  afliftance,  in  fuch' a  manner  as  to 
have  killed  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  The  Romans 
•rebuilt  it  fome  time  after,  as  appears  from  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  who  takes  notice  of  it  as  being  a  Roman 
Jlation.  After  this,  king  Edward  the  Elder,  finding  it 
greatly  injured  by  the  Danes,  repaired  and  fortified  it 
with  a  cafile. 

Malden  is  at  prefent  a  populous  boroughy  governed  by 
two  bailiffs,  eight  aldermen,  a  Reward,  recorder,  and, eigh¬ 
teen  capital  burgefl'es.  It  fent  members  2  Edward  III. 
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It  was  incorporated  1  Philip  and  Maty,  1554,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament ;  but  the  charter,  it  is  faid, 
has  been  loft  thefe  forty  years.  The  number  of  voters  at 
the  laft  election  was  J95.  Returning-officers,  the  two  bai¬ 
liffs.  The  influence  in  this  borough,  if  a  pofitive  one 
may  be  faid  to  exift,  is  between  Jofeph  Holden  Strut,  efq. 
ar.d  Col.  Galkell,  the  prefent  members.  The  houfe  of 
commons  having  determined,  that  honorary  freemen,  and 
freemen  claiming  their  right  by  purchafe,  have  not  a  right 
to  vote  for  members  to  lerve  in  parliament  for  this  place, 
effectually  prevents  the  fabrication  of  votes  for  time-ferv- 
ing  purpofes,  which  has  been  practifed  at  Durha  m,  Car- 
1  i lie,  Seaford,  ami  other  places;  but  the  number  of  voters 
is  too  fmall  to  place  them  beyond  the  grafp  of  venality 
and  influence,  as  we  have  feen  experienced  by  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  late  Bamber  Gafcoigne,  efq. 

Here  is  a  convenient  haven  for  (hips.  The  chancel,  at 
fpring-tides,  will  bring  up  veflels  that  draw  eight  feet  of 
water;  but  the  colliers  lie  in  deep  water  below  the  town, 
and  the  coals  are  fetched  up  in  lighters.  The  corn-veflels 
bring,  from  the  chalk- wharfs  in  Kent,  great  quantities  of 
chalk-rubbifii  for  manuring  land,  as  likewife  chalk  to 
make  litne  with  for  building  and  manure.  The  rivers 
Chehnerand  Blackwater  empty  themlelves  into  this  chan¬ 
nel.  The  town  confifts  of  one  ffreet  near  a  mile  long,  and 
another  pretty  long  ffreet,  befides  back  lanes.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  it  is  lituated  on  an  eminence,  which  com¬ 
mands  many  agreeable  profpefts,  the  hill  being  very  (teep 
from  the  channel  to  the  top  of  the  town,  it  is  greatly 
improved  within  thefe  thirty  years,  as  the  old  houl'es  are 
beautified, .new  ones  built,  and  a  new  and  handfonie  bath 
eredted,  which  brings  much  genteel  company.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  Borough-Englilh  is  kept  up  here,  by  which  the 
youngeff  fon,  and  not  theeldeff,  fucceeds  to  the  burgage- 
tenement  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  as  to  w  hich  fee  vol.  iii. 
p.  219. 

Malden  had  formerly  three  pariflies,  but  two  of  them.: 
have  long  been  confolidated.  The  principal  church,  that 
of  All  Saints,  is  an  ancient  and  fpacious  edifice,  with  a 
fquare  tower  terminated  by  a  triangular  fpire  ;  in  the  fouth, 
or  d’Arcy’s,  aide,  three  chantries  were  founded  in  tire 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  Robert  d’Arcy,  efq.  of  Danbury, 
fcveral  of  whole  family  were  buried  here.  Near  this  church 
is  the  town-hall,  which  is  a  large  and  ancient  brick-build¬ 
ing.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a  fpacious  pile,  lituated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  towfii,  and  recorded  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ingelric,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  previous  to  the 
Norman  conqueft;  the  tower,  with  part  of  the  church,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  St.  Peter’s,  the  parifli 
united  to  All  Saints,  had  formerly  a  church,  of  which  tire 
.tower  only  is  now  Handing  ;  attached  to  it  is  a  building, 
eredted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefte"?, 
for  a  grammar-fchool  and,  library.  This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Malden  in  1630  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
became  a  great  benefactor  to  his  native  town,  as  well  as 
to  feveral  other  places.  The  books  contained  in  the  li¬ 
brary  were  his  own  collection,  and  are  ordered  to  be  lent 
out  for  general  ufe.  He  appropriated  the  rents  of  a  farm 
at  Iltney,  to  keep  the  f'chool  and  library  in  repair.  He 
alfo  gave  200I.  to  build  a  work-houfe  for  the  poor;  and 
1000I.  more  to  eftablilh  the  trade  of  weaving  fackcloth  to 
employ  them.  The  Plumian  profeff'orfhip  of  aftronorny 
and  natural  philofophy  at  Cambridge  was  founded  by  a 
bequeft  of  1902I.  which  he  left  for  thatpurpofe.  He  died 
in  1704.  Richard  de  Gravefend,  bifhop  of  London,  about 
the  year  1291,  founded  a  imall  priory  for  Carmelites  or 
white  monks,  in  Malden,  which  continued  till  the  diflo- 
lution.  Several  eminent  fcholars  are  mentioned  by  Bail 
and  others,  as  having  been  inmates  of  this  monaftery.  In 
the  forty-feventh  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions 
is  an  account  of  Edward  Bright,  a  fhopkeeper  of  this 
town,  who  was  fo  enorrnoufly  fat,  that  his  fize  and  weight 
are  alrnoft,  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  race. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a  half,  his  weight  was 
144I0S.  increafing  in  bulk  as  he  grew  up,  in  feven  years 
more  Jje  weighed  236lbs.  He  increafed  in  bulk  in  nearly 
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the  fame  proportion,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  his 
weight  was  584-lbs.  this  was  thelaft  time  he  was  weighed  ; 
but  lie  was  manifeltly  bigger  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
weight  mult  then  have  been  upwards  of  6oolbs.  His  height 
was  live  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  and  his  circumference, 
round  the  belly,  fix  feet  eleven  inches.  He  died  in  1750, 
aged  39  ;  after  his  death  feven  men  were  buttoned  in  his 
waiftcoat.  Till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death  he  was 
comparatively  an  aCtive  man  ;  but  afterwards  his  extreme 
corpulency  rendered  his  life  burthenfome.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  exceeded  in  weight,  aiftivity,  and  age,  by  a  perfon 
who  died  lately.  See  Lambert,  vol.  xii.  p.  98,  9. 

The  market  here  is  weekly  on  Saturday,  principally  for 
corn,  See.  which  is  bought  and  fold  by  (ample;  and  a 
great  part  of  it  is  bought  by  millers  and  corn-dealers  to 
be  lent  to  London  ;  there  are  all'o  great  quantities  of  horfe 
and  tick  beans  with  clover  fold  here.-  The  fair  is  on  the 
1 8  th  of  September.  Eaft  and  fouth  from  Malden,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  they  grew  large  quantities  of  [coriander 
and  carra  way-feeds,  and  teal'el.  Maiden  is  famous  for 
fait ;  the  grain  is  hard  and  large.  It  has  alfo  a  great  trade 
in  coals,  deals,  and  iron.  Malden  is  fix  miles  from  Wit- 
liam,  ten  from  Chelmsford,  lixteen  fouth-fouth- welt  of 
Colcheller,  and  thirty-feven  eaff-north-enft  of  London. 
Lat.  51.  45.  N.  Ion.  o.  40.  E. 

A  little  beyond  Malden,  Blackwater-bay  begins,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Wallleet-oylters.  St.  Ofyth,  in  Maldon- 
water,  or  Blackwater  River,  is  fo  covered  with  wild  fowl 
at  certain  leafons,  that  many  people  come  hither  from 
London  for  the  pleafure  of  (hooting  them,  who  often  re¬ 
turn  with  an  Elfcx  ague.  This  illand  is  in  the  parifh  of 
Totham-Magna.  On  the  (ho re  here,  where  the  colliers 
unload,  are  many  burrows  of  earth,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  graves  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 

Hevbridge  is  on  the  river,  oppolite  to  Malden  ;  it  was 
granted  by  king  Athelltan  to  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  had  this  privilege,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
that  no  purveyor  in  the  king’s  houfehold  Ihould  take  any 
corn  in  its  precinfts. 

Nearly  one  mile  welt  from  Malden  Hood  Bileigh-abbey, 
founded,  in  the  year  1180,  by  Robert  de  Mantell,  for 
monks  of  the  preinonllratenfian  order.  Some  parts  of  the 
monadic  buildings  ltill  remain,  and  are  now  connected 
with  a  fmall  farm.  The  chapel  is  the  mod  perfect  part; 
its  roof  is  formed  with  very  fine-grained  lime-done,  and 
lias  groined  arches,  fupported  by  three  (lender  Pur-beck 
columns.  Henry  Bourcher,  earl  of  Efl'ex,  who  died  April 
4,  1483,  and  Ifabel  his  wife,  were  buried  here.  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales.  England's  Gazetteer.  Wilkes's  Bri- 
tijh  DireElory,  vol.  iii. 

M  AL'DEN,  near  Kingfton,  in  Surry.  See  vol.  xi.  p.  749. 

MAL'DEN,  a  town  of  Zutphen,  in  Holland  ;  feven* 
miles  call  of  Borkeloe. 

MAL'DEN.,  a  new  fettlernent  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
ead  fide  of  the  river  Detroit :  eighteen  miles  below  the 
town  of  Detroit. 

MALDENAN'TRE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coad  of 
Sardinia.  Lat.40.1-N.  Ion.  8.  13.  E. 

MALDISAN'T,  f.  [from  the  Fr.  mal,  ill,  and  difant , 
fpeaker.J  A  backbiter.  Cole. 

MAL'DIVE  I'SLANDS,  a  cluder  of  iflands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  fituated  about  2170  miles  to  the  fouth-welt  of 
Cape  Comorin  1.  the  number  is  laid  to  amount  to  a  thou- 
fand  or  more,  but  they  are  for  the  molt  part  fmall  and  un¬ 
inhabited.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Arabs  and  Indians  of  Malabar.  They  fupply  veffels  with 
fails  and  cordage,  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  and  honey,  dry  fifh, 
tortoife-lhell,  and  efpecially  cowries.  They  were  difeo- 
vered  in  1508,  by  the  younger  AJmeyda,  and  conquered 
by  the  Portuguefe  from  the  Moors,  who  had  ufurped  the 
fovereignty  of  them  from  the  natives,  who  probably  came 
originally  from  the  adjacent  coad  of  Malabar.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  did  not  long  maintain  poffeffion.  The  Portuguefe 
bad  obtained  leave  to  ereCt  a  fort  on  one  of  the  illes  5  but 
■they,  were  foon  cut  off.  by  the  Maldivians,  and  their  fort 
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demolilhed.  They  are  divided  into  thirteen  attollons,  or 
provinces,  and  are  governed  by  one  king  ;  but  each  at- 
tollon  has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with  great 
oppreffion.  The  fubjeCts  are  miferably  poor;  and  none 
dare  wear  any  clothing  above  the  vvailf,  except  a  turban, 
without  a  particular  licenfe.  The  king  alTumes  tne  mag¬ 
nificent  title  of  Sultan  of -the  Maldives,  King  of  Thirteen 
Provinces  and  Twelve  Thoufand  Ifles.  From  Mr.  Dal- 
ry  in  pie’s  chart  of  the  Maldives,  they  feem  divided  into 
thirteen  groups,  each  pretty  nearly  equi-diftant,  and  each 
with  its  proper  name;  their  form  is  mod  lingular;  they 
are  reprelented  as  reefs  of  fmall  and  very  low'  iflands,  re¬ 
gular  in  their  form,  and  Unrounding  a  clear  fpace  of  fea, 
with  a  very  (hallo^v  portion  of  water  between  them.  The 
chief  is  called  Atoll  Maldivas  ;  they  have  only  four  ports, 
in  which  their  few  articles  of  commerce  are  collected. 
They  lie  in  lat.  5.  30.  to  7.  5.  N.  Ion.  72.  30.  to  73.  45.  E. 

MALDON  A'DO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  river  Plata  :  190  miles 
wed  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Lat.  34.  50.  S.  Ion.  53.  36.  W. 

MALDONA'TUS  (John),  a  very  learned  Spanilh  jefuit 
and  celebrated  divine,  was  of  noble  defeent,  and  born  at 
Las  Cafas  de  la  Reina,  near  Lerena,  in  Edremadura,  in 
the  year  1534.  He  purfued  his  Rudies  at  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca  ;  and,  when  he  had  gone  through  his  courfe 
of  languages  and  belles  lettres,  and  attended  fome  leCtures 
in  civil  law,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  Itudy  of  divi¬ 
nity.  After  he  had  finilhed  his  divinity-courfe,  he  taught  the 
Greek  language,  philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  Salamanca, 
with  uncommon  fuccefs  and  applaufe.  Here  he  entered 
into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  but  did  not  affume  the-  habit 
of  the  order  before  the  year  1562,  when  he  was  at  Rome. 
In  the  following  year  his  fuperiors  lent  him  to  Paris,  to 
fill  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  the  college  which  the  Je¬ 
fuits  had  j u ft  obtained  in  that  city.  To  this  courfe  lie 
devoted  three  or  four  years  ;  and  then  commenced  a  courfe 
of  divinity  in  the  fame  feminary,  which  occupied  him  for 
about  four  years.  Thefe  courfes  were  attended  by  a  pro¬ 
digious  concourfe  of  fcholars ;  and  the  writers  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  affirm,  that  his  Rearers,  leff  they  ffiould- be  difap- 
pointed  of  places,  ufed  to  throng  to  the  hall  where  he  de¬ 
livered  his  leCtures,  two  or  three  hours  before  he  mounted 
the  chair;  and  that  frequently  they  were  fo  numerous,, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lecture  in  the  court  of-the  college,, 
or  in  the  lireet.  In  the  year  1570,  he  was  lent  with  nine 
other  Jefuits  to  Poitiers, where  he  read  lectures  in  Latin, 
and  preached. in  French  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  able  to  form 
a  good  eltabiifhment  of  his  order  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  maintained  fome  dilputes  againlt 
the  proteflants.  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  was  founding  an  univerfity 
at  Pont-a-Mouflon,  he  was  fent  thither,,  where  he  gave  a 
courfe  of  leCtures;  and  in  paffing  through  .Sedan,  he  dis¬ 
puted  with  more  than  twenty  proteftant  minilters.  Upon 
his  return  frorq.  this  excurfion  to  Paris,  he  refumed  his 
leCtures  with  the  fame  reputation  as  formerly,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  defign  of  giving  a  fuller  courfe  of  divinity  than 
before;  but  the  purluit  of  this  more  ample  plan  was  in¬ 
terrupted,  by  different  accufations  which  were  preferred; 
againlt  him.  One  was,  that  he  had  artfully  employed  his 
influence  over  the  weak. mind  of  the  prefident  de  Sr.  An¬ 
dre,  on  his  dying  bed,  to  obtain  a  fraudulent  will,  by 
which  his  eftates  were  bequeathed  to.  the  Jefuits,  This 
charge  was  made  the  fubJeCt  of  inveliigation.  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  which  pronounced  our  author  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  alleged  crime.  Another  accuiation.. charged 
him  with  herefy,  for  maintaining,  in  contradiction  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Paris,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin 
was  not  a  point  of  faith.  The  particulars  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  againlt  him  may  be  feen  in  Bayle  or  Dupin ;  and  w  e 
need  only  obferve,  that  of  this  charge  alio  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  troubles  in  which  thefe  accufations  in¬ 
volved  him,  determined  him  to  relinquiffi  his  lectures 
and  to  retire  to  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Bourges^ 
3-  where.. 
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where  he  could  purfue  his  ftudies  without  moleftation. 
In  this  retreat  he  employed  himfelf  very  affiduoufly  for 
about  eighteen  months,  on  his  commentarie  upon  the 
Gofpels,  and  upon  the  minor  prophets.  But  a  perfon  of 
fuch  extraordinary  learning  and  endowments  could  not 
be  fuffered  to  remain  long  in  obfcurity.  Accordingly, 
lie  was  tent  for  to  Rome,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  fu- 
perintend  the  publication  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  he  there 
finilhed  his  Commentary  upon  the  Gofpels,  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  his  general  Aquaviva,  in  December  1 582.  Soon 
afterwards  he  fell  fick ;  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  in 
January  1583,  when  he  was  about  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

Maldonatus  was  one  of  the  molt  learned  divines  of  whom 
the  fociety  of  Jefuits  had  to  boaft,  and  one  of  the  ableft 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  mailer  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  fpoke  Latin  with  the  greatelt  purity,  and  was 
•well  Ikilled  in  profane  and  facred  literature.  The  ancient 
fathers  and  divines  he  had  read  with  great  care.  He  had 
a  clear  and  methodical  head,  great  facility  of  elocution, 
much  vivacity,  prefence  of  mind,  and  addrefs  in  deputa¬ 
tion.  Jnftead  of  fervilely  fubmitting  to  the  opinions  of 
the  fcholaltic  divines,  he  thought  for  himfelf  and  thought 
freely,  and,  in  general,  Ihowed  that  he  pofTefTed  found 
judgment.  As  a  fcripture-commentator,  he  is  entitled  to 
\'ery  high  commendation,  and  isjuftly  much  valued  by 
protellants  as  well  as  catholics.  “He  adheres,”  fays 
Dupin,  “  to  the  hiftorical  and  natural  fenfe  of  the  text, 
and  explains  it  clearly,  without  going  out  of  his  way  after 
allegories,  or  making  long  digreflions.”  Father  Simon 
entertains  a  limilar  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  obferves, 
that  “  he  does  not  allow  one  difficulty  to  pafs  without  ex¬ 
amining  it  to  the  bottom.  When  a  great  number  of  li¬ 
teral  interpretations  of  the  fame  paffage  prefent  themfelves, 
he  ulually  fixes  upon  the  belt,  without  paying  too  great  a 
deference  to  the  ancient  commentators,  or  even  to  the  ma¬ 
jority,  regarding  nothing  but  truth  alone,  ftript  of  all  au¬ 
thorities  but  her  own.”  The  high  value  which  was  en¬ 
tertained  for  his  character,  De  Thou  has  placed  in  a  link¬ 
ing  light,  in  his  78th  book,  §  7.  where,  after  obferving 
that  he  joined  a  fingular  piety  and  purity  of  life,  and  an 
exquifite  judgment,  with  an  exaCt  know  ledge  of  philofo- 
phy  and  divinity,  he  adds,  that  his  merit  was  the  foie 
caufe  w  hy  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed  nothing  againlt 
the  Jefuits,  though  they  were  fufpeCted  by  the  wifelt 
heads,  and  the  whole  univerfity  hated  them  very  much. 
Of  Maldonatus’s  various  works  not  one  was  publifhed 
during  his  life-time.  The  fir  ft  which  was  given  to  the 
world  was  his  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangeliltas,  folio, 
which  was  printed  at  Pont-a-Mouflon,  in  1596,  by  the  Je- 
iuits  of  the  college  in  that  city,  from  a  copy  of  Maldo- 
natus’s  original  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  general.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  at  Brefcia  in  Italy,  in  1598,  at 
Lyons  in  1601,  at  Mentz  about  the  fame  time,  and  at  Paris 
in  1617.  The  above-mentioned  are  the  heft  editions  of  this 
work  The  next  of  his  works,  in  point  of  importance,  is 
his  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Prophetas,  Hieremiam,  Ba¬ 
ruch,  Ezekielem,  et  Danielein  ;  printed  at  Lyons  in  1609, 
and  at  Cologne  in  1611,  in  quarto,  accompanied  with  an 
Expoiition  of  the  109th  Pfalm,  and  a  Letter  concerning  a 
Conference  held  at  Sedan,  with  fome  Calvinift  Minifters. 
The  author  left  behind  him  many  manufcripts,  fome  of 
which  were  prevented  from  being  loft  by  M.  du  Bois, 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  publifhed  a  collection  of 
them,  in  a  folio  volume,  confiding  of  difcourfes  upon 
the  facrament ;  letters ;  mifcellaneous  trails  ;  prefaces  ; 
harangues  j  and  trearifes  on  grace,  original  fin,  the  imma¬ 
culate  conception,  providence,  predeltination,  righteouf- 
nels,  and  the  merit  of  works.  As  for  the  Summa  Cafuum 
Confcientioe,  and  the  Difputationes  circa  VII.  Ecclefise 
Sacramenta,  which  have  appeared  under  his  name,  they 
are  confidered  to  be  Ipurious.  Solvel/i  Bibl.  Scrip.  Soc.  Jes. 

MALDUAR',  a  fmall  circar  of  Bengal,  between  Dina- 
gcpour  and  Purneah,  about  nine  miles  long  and  fix  broad. 
It ‘may  be  confidered  part  of  Rajemul.  Rahny  is  the  chief 
town. 
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MALE,  adj.  [male,  Fr.  mafcvlus,  Lat.J  Of  the  fex  that 
begets,  not  bears,  young  ;  not  female. — You  are  the  richeft 
parfon  in  the  commonwealth;  you  have  no  male  child; 
your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patricians. 
Swift. 

MALE,/.  The  he  of  any  fpecies.— In  molt  the  male  is 
the  greater,  and  in  fome  few  the  female.  Bacon. 

MALE,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  principal 
of  thole  called  the  Maldives,  about  four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  fituated  nearly  in  the  centre.  It  is  the  molt 
fertile,  and  contains  a  town,  which  is  the  relidence  of  the 
prince.  Lat.  6.  20.  N.  Ion.  73.  10.  E. 

MALE  BAL'SAM- APPLE.  See  Momordica. 

MALE' A,  in  ancient  geography.  Capo  Malio,  a  town  of 
Laconia,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  advancing  into  the  fea  between  the  Argolic  and 
Laconic  gulfs.  The  fea  is  fo  rough  and  boilterous  there, 
that  the  dangers  which  attended  a  voyage  round  it  gave 
rife  to  the  proverb  of  Cum  ad  Maleam  dflexeris,  oblivifcere 
quee  funt  domi. 

MALEADMINISTR  A'TION,  /  Bad  management  of 
affairs.— From  the  practice  of  the  wifeft  nations’,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  afide  for  malcadminjlration,  the  nobles  and 
people  did  refume  the  adminiftration  of  the  fupreme  power. 
Swift. 

MALEBA'YE,  a  town  of  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  :  feventy  miles  north-eaft  of  Quebec. 

MALEBRAN'CHE  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1638,  and  inftrmfled 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by  a  domeftic  tutor. 
He  afterwards  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  at  the 
college  of  la  Marche,  and  of  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  determined  to  embrace  a  mo¬ 
nadic  life,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  Weary  of  the  refearches  of  ecclefialtical  hiftory, 
to  which  he  firft  directed  his  attention,  he  was  advifed  by- 
father  Simon  to  apply  to  oriental  literature  and  biblical 
criticifm  ;  but,  when  he  had  acquired  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language  to  read  the  Old  Teltament  in  the 
original,  he  defilted  from  the  purfuit  of  ftudies  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  enthufiafm, 
he  feemed  inclined  to  give  himfelf  up  wholly  to  devotion, 
and  filently  to  wait  for  divine  illumination.  But  he  was 
roufed  from  this  ftate  by  the  accidental  perufal  of  Des 
Cartes’s  treatife  On  Man,  with  the  perfpicuous  realoning 
of  which  he  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  he  determined  to 
make  himfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  author’s 
fyftem  of  philofophy.  With  this  view,  he  devoted  ten 
years  to  profound  meditation,  and  to  metaphyfical  re¬ 
fearches,  which  led  him,  under  the  influence  ot  a  warm 
and  exuberant  imagination,  into  the  very  vifionary  regions 
of  enthufiafm.  Conceiving  the  foul  of  man  to  be  mylte- 
rioufly  united  to  his  body,  and  apprehending  alio  that  a 
no  lefs  myllerious  union  fublilted  between  the  human 
foul  and  God,  he  publilhed,  in  1673,  the  refult  of  his  me¬ 
ditations  and  conclufions,  in  his  famous  treatife,  entitled 
Recherche  de  la  Rerite',  or  Search  after  Truth,  in  3  vols.  umo. 
In  1676,  he  attempted  to  evince  the  agreement  between 
true  philofophy  and  religion,  in  a  work,  entitled  Chriltian 
Converfations,  in  which  the  Truth  of  the  Religion  and 
Morality  of  Jefus  Chrilt  is  vindicated,  121110.  In  1680, 
appeared  a  Treatife  on  Nature  and  on  Grace,  121110,  which 
was  the  refult  of  a  controverfy  between  him  and  M  Ar- 
nauld  on  the  fubjeit  of  grace  ;  and  this  treatife  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  leveral  controverlial  trails,  written  by  both 
thefe  authoi'6.  He  publilhed  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  in 
vindication  of  his  iyltem  announced  in  the  Search  after 
Truth.  Our  author  alfo  publilhed  a  Treatife  on  Phyfical 
Premotion,  againlt  Bourfier’s  Book  on  the  Action  of  God  ; 
and  Reflections  on  Light  and  Colours,  and  on  the  Gene¬ 
ration  of  Fire,  and  alto  other  papers,  inferted  -in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  body  he  was 
admitted  an  honorary  member  in  the  year  1699.  By  tem¬ 
perance  he  maintained  a  good  ftate  of  health,  notwith- 
ltanding  the  delicacy  of  Ins  conftitution,  till  near  the  clofe 

of 
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bflife,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven  years, 
in  1715.  His  manners  in  private  life  were  timple,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  complaifant.  He  paid  little  regard  to  thofe  fub- 
je&s  of  erudition  which  employed  the  thoughts  and  time 
of  other  literary  perfons ;  and  which  merely  ferved  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  different  phi- 
lofophers,  without  leaving  them  fufficiently  at  leifure  to 
think  for  themfelves.  For  poetry  he  had  no  tqfte  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  indeed,  that  he  never  read  ten  verfes  without  dif- 
guft.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  ftudy  with  his  windows  fhut, 
that  he  might  not  be  difturbed  by  the  light.  The  fpecu- 
lations  of  his  retirement  were  the  fubjeCts  of.his  conver- 
fation,  with  regard  to  which  he  was  communicative,  and 
yet  modeft  and  unaffuming.  His  company  was  much  va¬ 
lued  and  defired  ;  and  no  foreigner  of  learning  vifited 
Paris  without  wirtiing  to  be  introduced  to  him;  and  we 
are  informed  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  an  Englifh 
officer,  being  taken  prifoner  in  the  war  between  the  king 
of  France  and  William  III.  exprefled  his  fatisfaCtion  at 
being  fent  to  Paris,  becaufe  he  had  long  wiflied  to  fee 
Louis  XIV.  and  father  Malebranche. 

Dr.  Enfield,  in  his  Abridgment  of  Brucker’s  Philofophy, 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  fyftem  of  Male¬ 
branche.  “  The  doCtrine  of  this  book,”  referring  to  his 
Search  after  Truth,  “  though  in  many  refpeCts  original, 
is  raifed  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  is,  in  fome  parti¬ 
culars,  Platonic.  The  author  reprefents,  in  ftrong  colours, 
the  caufes  of  error,  arifing  from  the  disorders  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  and  paffions,  the  abufe  of  liberty,  and  an  implicit 
confidence  in  the  fenfes.  He  explains  the  aCtion  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  the  nature  of  memory,  the  connexion  of 
the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  underltanding  and  will.  On  the  fubjeCl  of  in¬ 
tellect,  he  maintains,  that  thought  alone  is  eflential  to 
mind,  and  deduces  the  irnperfeCt  ftate  of  fcience  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  underltanding,  as  well  as  from 
the  inconltancy  of  the  will  in  inquiring  after  truth.  Re¬ 
jecting  the  ancient  doCtrine  of  /peeks  fent  forth  from  ma¬ 
terial  objeCts,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  pro¬ 
duce  ideas,  he  aferibes  their  production  immediately  to 
6od  ;  and  aflerts,  that  the  human  mind  immediately  per¬ 
ceives  God,  and  fees  all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  mind  from  its  independence 
upon  the  body,  fo  he  places  its  perfection  in  union  with 
God,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  love  of 
virtue.  Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  of  feeing 
all  things  in  God,  and  fome  other  dogmas  of  this  writer, 
mult  have  appeared,  the  work  was  written  with  fuch  ele¬ 
gance  and  fplendour  of  diCtion,  and  its  tenets  were  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  ingenious  reafonings,  that  it  obtained  ge¬ 
neral  applaufe,  and  procured  the  author  a  diltinguilhed 
name  among  philofophers,  and  a  numerous  train  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  Its  popularity  might,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing 
to  the  appeal  which  the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of 
St.  Auguftine,  from  whom  he  profelfes  to  have  borrowed 
his  hypothefis  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas.  The  im¬ 
mediate  intercourfe  which  this  doCtrine  fuppofes,  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  mind,  has  led  fome  to  remark  a 
ftrong  refemblance  between  the  notions  of  Malebranche 
and  thofe  of  the  feCt  called  Quakers.” 

Malebranchifm  appears  to  many  perfons  not  only  illu- 
five  and  vifionary,  but  even  dangerous,  and  deftruCtive  to 
religion;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  vigoroully  oppofed 
by  many  zealous  French  authors.  The  firft  was  M.  Fou- 
cher.  After  him  came  M.  Arnauld ;  and,  in  17J5,  du 
Tertre,  a  Jefuit,  publilhed  an  ample  confutation  (as  he 
imagines)  of  his  whole  fyftem.  It  was  alfo  charged  with 
atheifm  by  F.  Hardouin,  in  the  Atheifts  Unmafked; 
though  his  fyftem,  formed  by  a  warm  and  exuberant  ima¬ 
gination,  tends  more  to  fanaticifm  and  enthufiafm  than  to 
atheifm.  That  part  which  relates  to  our  feeing  all  things 
in  God,  was  anfwered  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  fmall  trad 
printed  among  his  pofthumous  works.  Thofe  who  choofe 
to  fee  this  fyftem,  attacked  on  the  one  hand  and  defended 
on  the  other,  with  fubtilty  of  argument  and  elegance  of 
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expreffion,and  on  the  part  of  Arnauld  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  may  find  fatisfaCtion  by  reading  Malebranche’s 
Enquiry  after  Truth  ;  Arnauld’s  book  of  True  and  Falfe 
Ideas  ;  Malebranche’s  Defence  ;  and  fome  fubfequent  re¬ 
plies  and  defences.  It  ffiould  be  remembered^  however, 
that  Malebranche  was  a  Jefuit,  and  Arnauld  a'janfenift; 
and  the  antipathy  between  the  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts  left 
Malebranche  no  room  to  expeCt  quarter  from  his  learned 
antagonift.  Bayle  juftly  remarks  on  this  controverfy, 
that  the  arguments  of  Arnauld  againli  the  fyftem  of  Male¬ 
branche  were  often  unanfwerable,  but  they  were  capable 
of  being  retorted  againlt  his  own  fyftem;  and  his  inge¬ 
nious  antagonift  well  knew  how  to  ufe  this  defence.  Mr. 
Norris,  an  Engliffi  divine,  efpoufed  the  fyftem  of  Male¬ 
branche,  in  his  “  Effay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal 
or  Intellectual  World,”  2  vols.  8vo.  1701. 

MALE'CA,  a  cape  of  the  illand  of  Candia :  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Canea. 

MA'LECKH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  ;  eight  miles 
north  of  Fridaw. 

MALECONTEN'T,  or  Maleco-ntented,  adj.  Dif- 
contented  ;  difiatisfied. — The  king,  for  fecu.ring  his  ftate 
again  ft  mutinous  and  malecontented  fubjects,  who  might 
have  refuge  in  Scotland,  fent  a  folemn  ambaftage  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace.  Bacon. 

Poor  Clarence  !  Is  it  for  a  wife 

That  thou  art  malecontent?  I  will  provide  thee.  Shahefpeare. 

MALECONTEN'TEDLY,  adj.  With  difeontent. 

MALECONTEN'TEDNESS,y:  Difcontentednefs;  want 
of  affeClion  to  government. — They  would  aferibe  the  lay¬ 
ing  down  my  paper  to  a  fpirit  of  malecontentednefs.  SpeElator . 
— The  above  words  are  now  more  commonly  written  with¬ 
out  the  e,  as,  malcontent ,  &c. 

MALECOTOO'N,  or  Melicot'ton,  f.  [This  is  fup- 
pofed  (in  a  note  to  the  collection  of  old  plays  publifhed 
in  1780)  to  mean  a  late  kind  of  peach  ;  but,  as  peaches 
occur  before  in  the  fame  enumeration,  and  as  mala  cotonca 
is  one  botanical  name  for  quince,  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
properly  ftyled]  A  quince. — A  wife  here  with  a  ftraw- 
berry  breath,  cherry  lips,  apricot  cheeks,  and  a  foft  vel¬ 
vet  head,  like  a  melicotton.  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair . 

Peaches,  apricots. 

And  malecotoons ,  with  other  choicer  plums. 

Will  ferve  for  large  fiz’d  bullets.  Cartwright’s  Ordinary . 
Should  the  two  words  which  form  this  article  not  be  ab- 
folutely  fynonymes,  there  appears  no  objection  to  fup- 
pofing  melicotton  a  peach.  Mafon’s  Supplement. 

MALECOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan  :  forty-two 
miles  ealt  of  Cochin. 

MALEDIC'TED,  adj.  [ malediElus ,  Lat.]  Accurfed. 

MALEDIC'TION,  f.  [from  maledidio,  Lat.]  Curie  ; 
execration  ;  denunciation  of  evil. — In  Spain  they  liaid 
near  eight  months,  during  which  Buckingham  lay  under 
millions  of  maledidions ;  which,  upon  the  prince’s  arrival 
in  the  weft,  did  vanifh  into  praifes.  Wotton. 

MALEENSOO'NOO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Palawan.  Lat.  8. 
ix.  N.  Ion.  117.  22.  E. 

MALEEPOE'THAS,  one  of  the  Soloo  iflands,  in  the 
Eaftern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  6.  3.N.  Ion.  120.  18.  E^ 

MALEFAC'TION,  f  [male  and  facio ,  Lat.]  A  crime; 
an  offence  : 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  feene. 

Been  ffruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  proclaim’d  their  malefattions.  Shahefpeare. 

MALEFAC'TOR, /.  An  offender  againlt  law;  a  cri¬ 
minal  ;  a  guilty  perfon. — It  is  a  fad  thing  when  men  fliall 
repair  to  the  miniftry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge  ;  like 
malefadors  flying  to  the  altar,  only  to  fave  their  lives.  Souths 
If  their  barking  dog  difturb  her  eafe, 

Th’  unmanner’d  malefactor  is  arraign’d.  Drvden. 
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In  the  following  example,  it  is  ufed  adjeftivelys 
The  malefattor  goat  was  laid 

On  Bacchus’  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.  Dryden, 

MALEF'IC,  adj.  [malefcus,  Lat.]  Mifchievous;  hurt¬ 
ful. 

MAL'EFICE,/.  [French.]  An  evil  deed  : 

He  crammed  them  with  crums  of  benefices. 

And  fill’d  their  mouths  with  meads  of  malefices.  Spenfer. 

MALEF'ICENCE,  /.  Mifchievoufnefs.  Phillips. 

MALEF'ICENT,  adj.  Doing  evil ;  mifchievous.  Cole. 

To  MALEFIC'IATE,  v.  n.  To  do  evil,  to  be  mif¬ 
chievous.  Cole. 

MALEG'ERENT,  adj.  [from  Lat.  male,  evil,  and  gero, 
to  do.]  Behaving  ill ;  improvident.  Scott. 

MALEGH'ERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  : 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Oulfoor. 

MA'LEK  SHA'H,  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Turkey. 

MA'LEL,  Mel'li,  or  Lam'lem,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  on 
a  river  which  runs  into  the  Niger.  Lat.  13.40.  N.  Ion. 
9.  36. E, 

MALE'LA,  or  Mel'eles  (John),  a  monk  of  Antioch, 
wrote  in  Greek  a  chronicle  from  the  creation  to  the  reign 
of  Juftinian,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  imperfeft  ftate. 
It  was  publiflied  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
by  Edward  Chilmead  of  Oxford,  in  1691,  oftavo;  and  was 
republilhed  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Byzantine  his¬ 
torians  at  Venice  in  1733.  The  work  is  of  little  value  for 
the  matter,  and  the  ltyle  is  barbarous ;  but  it  contains 
fome  circumftances  not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  Vojfii  Hijl, 
■Greec. 

MALEM'BO,  a  feaport  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
j  Gacongo.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  fmall  ftate,  whofe 
prince  was  called  Malemba  Nekakany,  i.  e.  Prince  of  the 
Upright.  It  contains  about  700  houfes  or  huts,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  wall  of  rough  (tones,  piled  together  with¬ 
out  mortar.  The  king  has  a  palace  here,  in  which  he  fome- 
times  refides,  of  one  (toFy,  badly  built ;  the  out-buildings 
are  inhabited  by  foldiers.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguefe 
have  counting-houfes  and  warehoufes  for  ivory  and  raw 
minerals,  which  they  get  in  exchange  for  European  goods. 
It  is  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cacongo. 

MAL'EMORT,  a. town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Durance :  fix  miles 
fouth  of  Salon. 

MALE'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lozere,  on  the  Tarn  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-lbuth-.weft  of 
Mende. 

MALEN'GIN,  /  [French.]  Evil  artifice  : 

But  the  chafte  damzell.that  had  never  priefe 
Of  fuch  malengine  and  fine  forgerye. 

Did  eafely  beleeve  her  ftrong  extremitye.  Spenfer. 

MAL'ENTHEIM,  a  river  of  Carinthia,  which,  united 
with  the  Gos,  runs  into  the  Lyzer  near  Gmund. 

MAL'EPRACTICE,/.  Practice  contrary  to  rules. 

MALER'MI,  or  Maler'bi  (Nicholas),  an  Italian 
monk  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  and  a  Venetian  by  birth, 
is  entitled  to  notice,  for  having  been  the  author  of  the 
firft  printed  verfion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  the  Italians  poflefs  more 
ancient  tranflations  of  the  facred  books  into  their  native 
idiom,  which  remain  in  manufcript.  Detached  parts  of 
Scripture  had  alfo  before  been  given  to  the  public  in  Ita¬ 
lian  ;  but  not  the  whole  of  the  Bible.  Malerbi,  therefore, 
rendered  an  acceptable  Service  to  his  countrymen  by  this 
undertaking,  which  was  printed  and  corrected  by  hdmfelf, 
at  Venice,  in  1471,  in  two  volumes  folio,  under  the  title 
of  Biblia  volgare  Ifioriata.  This  edition  is  now  very  rare  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  others,  which  are  more  common,  of 
,the  dates  of  1477  and  1481.  Malerbi  was  alfo  the  author 
.©f  The  kjvea  of  all  the  Saints,  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1475, 
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in  folio.  He  was  of  the  order  of  Camaldolines,  -and  rofe 
to  the  rank  of  abbot.  Landi's  Hijl.  de  la  Lit.  de  I'ltalie. 

MALESHER'BES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Loiret :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Pithiviers,  and 
thirteen  foulh-eaft  of  Eftampes. 

MALESHER'BES,  in  biography.  See  Lamoignon, 
vol.  xii.  p.  no. 

MAL'ESCHITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Kaurzim  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Prague. 

MAL'ESON,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  male,  evil,  and  forms,  a 
found.]  A  curfe.  Bailey. 

MALESTROI'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Ploermel,  and  fix- 
teen  eaft-north-eaft  of  Vannes.  Lat.  47.49.  N.  Ion.  2. 
18.  W. 

MAL'ETREATED,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  male,  evil, 
and  traElo,  to  handle.]  Abufed;  ill-ufed. 

MAL'ETREATMENT,/  Abufe ;  ill-ufage. 

MALET'TA-MA'LA-MARAVA'RA.  See  Acros- 

TICHUM. 

MALETU'VY,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
fouth  coaft:  forty  miles  fouth  of  Yale. 

MAL'EVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Etienne. 

MAL'EVANT,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Englilh  Channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

MALEVEN'TUM,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneventum-; 
for  the  reafon  of  the  change,  fee  that  word,  vol.  ii.  Now 
Benevento.  Talleyrand,  ex-bifhop  of  Autun,  was  created 
Prince  of  Benevento  during  the  profperity  of  Bonaparte. 
The  claffical  wits  of  Paris  would  fometimes  call  him 
Prince  of  Malevento  5  but  furely  with  great  injuftice  j  for, 
taking  the  proper  title  in  its  literal  meaning,  “  good  wind," 
it  mult  be  confeffed  that  every  wind  that  has  blown  in 
France  for  three-and-twenty  years  paft  ;  namely,  the  re¬ 
publican  wind,  the  confular  wind,  the  imperial  wind,  and 
at  length  the  royal  wind,  has  blown  “good"  to  that  dif- 
tinguifhed  perfonage.  It  remains  to  be  feen  whether  the 
imperial  wind,  which  again  blows  at  the  prefent  moment, 
will  be  equally  propitious. 

MALEVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Ville  Franche, 
and  twenty-one  weft  of  Rhodez. 

MALEVOLENCE,^  [malevolentia,  Lat.]  Ill-will }  in¬ 
clination  to  hurt  others  ;  malignity  ; 

The  fon  of  Duncan 

Lives  in  the  Englifh  court ;  and  is  receiv’d 
Of  the  molt  pious  Edward  with  fuch  grace, 

That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 

Takes  from  his  high  refpeft.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

MALEVOLENT,  adj.  Ill-difpofed  towards  others  j 
unfavourable  j  malignant : 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms, 

Though  our  malevolent  ftars  have  ftruggled  hard. 

And  held  us  long  afunder.  Dryden's  King  Arthur. 

MALEVOLENTLY,  adj.  Malignly ;  malignantly  j 
with  ill-will. — The  oak  did  not  only  refent  his  fall,  but 
vindicate  him  from  afperfions  malevolently  caft  upon  him. 
Howel. 

MALEVOLENTNESS,  /.  The  ftate  of  being  malevo¬ 
lent,  malignity. 

MA'LECJS  SI'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  Gulf  of 
Malea,  called  by  the  pirates  who  infefted  it  the  Golden 
Gulf,  on  account  of  the  rich  prizes  which  they  captured 
here. 

MAL'EXANDER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth¬ 
land  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Linkioping. 

MALE'YA,  or  Maleia,  a  town  on  the  ibuth  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Ternate,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  Settlement, 
Lat.  8.  55.  N.  Ion.  12.  14.  E. 

MALFE'ASANCE, /.  The  aft  of  doing  evil ;  an  evil 
deed.  A  law-term. 

MALFLLA'TRE, 


MALFILATREk 


MALFILA'TRE,  a  Frencli  poetical  writer,  was  bom 
at  Caen  in  the  year  1733,  and  ftudied  under  the  Jefuits  in 
that  city.  Education  foon  developed  in  the  young  fcholar 
the  germ  of  real  talents ;  and  his  early  productions  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  invited  by  nature  to  become  a  diftin- 
guilhed  poet.  The  academy  of  Rouen  four  times  decreed 
to  him  the  prize  of  the  Ode;  and  Marmontel,  who  firffc 
made  known  at  the  capital  the  brilliant  effays  of  the  young 
laureat,  did  not  heiitate  to  foretell  that  the  higheft  literary 
honours  awaited  him.  The  belt  of  his  lyrical  compofi- 
tions,  is  an  ode  full  of  fpirit,  intitled  Le  Soleil fixe  au  milieu, 
des  Plane tes ;  in  which  he  explains,  very  beautifully,  the 
Copernican  fvftem,  and  the  ingenious  ideas  of  Defcartes 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  celeftial  bodies.  Nou- 
rilhed  in  the  fchool  of  the  ancients,  endowed  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  memory,  and  blefled  with  an  exquilite  tafte,  Malfila- 
tre  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  poets,  and  thoroughly  acquired  the  elements  of  the 
fciences,  of  hiftory,  and  of  mythology.  The  fable  of 
Narciffus  fupplied  him  with  the  foundation  of  a  poem, 
which  is  clifiinguiflied  by  a  funplicity  and  a  colouring  that 
belong  to  the  antique  ;  and,  by  preferving  to  the  hendeca- 
fyllabic  meafure  its  freedom,  its  natural  graces,  its  tone 
of  eafe  and  animation,  he  has  fometimes  fucceeded  in 
railing  himfelf  to  the  pomp  and  the  harmony  of  Lucretius 
and  of  Virgil.  His  poem  breathes  that  foftening  melan¬ 
choly,  and  that  fweet  genuine  tendernefs,  which  diffufe 
fo  many  charms  over  the  profe  of  Fenelon  and  the  verfe 
of  Virgil.  The  author  was  employed,  during  the  year 
*767,  in  fuperintending  the  publication,  when  he  fell  all 
at  once  a  prey  to  the  long  fufterings  of  an  agitated  and 
unhappy  exillence.  This  unfortunate  young  man,  to 
whom,  during  his  life,  the  jutlice  which  he  merited  was 
denied,  lived  in  diltrefs,  and  died  in  want.  He  never 
enjoyed  his  fuccefs,  and  the  regret  which  his  lofs  occa- 
lioned  was  the  commencement  of  his  reputation.  We 
cannot  learn  without  intereft,  that,  more  fenfible  to  the 
charms  of  compofition  than  to  thofe  of  glory,  he  was  lay¬ 
ing  in  filence  and  obfcurity  the  foundations  of  many  im- 
ortant  works,  when  death  furprifed  him  in  the  midft  of 
is  career. 

The  above  is  the  Ihort  notice  which  is  furnilhed  of 
Malfilatre  by  P.  A.  M.  Miger,  his  biographer,  who  under¬ 
took,  in  the  year  1810,  to  publilh  his  great  pofthumous 
work,  the  “  Genius  of  Virgil,”  with  Differtations  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  Eclogues,  the  Georgies,  and  the  jfiEneid,  and 
a  Preliminary  Dilcourfe,  containing  reflections  on  the  man¬ 
ner  of  tranflating  the  poets ;  inquiries  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  different  claffes  of  poetry  in  which  Virgil  ex¬ 
celled  ;  a  defence  of  his  undertaking,  and  fome  remarks 
on  fundry  points  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  From 
this  Difcourfe  we  (hall  make  the  author  himfelf  explain 
his  objedt  in  the  work  before  us:  “  It  is  not  a  tranflation, 
properly  fo  called,  that  I  here  offer;  it  is,  as  my  title  an¬ 
nounces,  the  Genius  of  Virgil.  Let  me  explain  myfelf. 
When  we  have  read  Virgil,  we  have  a  general  idea  of  the 
defign  and  nature  of  his  works ;  but  we  remember  with  a 
greater  degree  of  pleafure  certain  paffages  that  have  (truck 
us  more  than  others.  Thefe  are  the  paffages  which  we 
(hould  wi(h  to  retain,  without  lofing  fight  of  the  whole  ; 
becaufe  the  genius  of  the  poet  fhines  in  them  more  than 
in  the  others,  and  in  a  llyle  peculiarly  his  own.  Thefe, 
then,  we  may  call,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Genius  of 
Virgil;  and  it  is  to  fuch  morfels,  that  I  have  applied  my- 
felf.  I  have  undertaken  to  tranflate  them  into  French, 
and  into  verfe,  as  well  as  my  abilities  permit;  but  I  ought 
not,  according  to  my  ideas,  to  give  theqi  as  detached  paf¬ 
fages,  becaufe  tlieir  true  value  is  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  what  precedes  and  follows  them.  This  principle  ad¬ 
mitted,  how  can  we  prefent  them  in  their  true  light,  ex¬ 
cept  by  tranflating  the  intermediate  parts  which  unite 
them  to  each  other,  and  with  which  they  compofe  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  the  work  ?  But  thofe  parts  are  fo  much  lefs 
brilliant,  that  I  would  not  wifli  them  to  appear  to  advan¬ 
tage  ;  I  only  cite  them  becaufe  they  tnauitain  that  fuc- 
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ceflion,  that  precious  Jthain,  without  which  the  former 
paffages  would  be  like  (hilling  bands  of  purple  badly- 
twined  together,  but  not  forming  a  whole  with  any  effeft. 
We  inuft  proceed,  then,  to  unite  thefe  valuable  fragments 
by  connecting  tranlitions ;  or,  rather,  we  muft  give  to 
thefe  flowers,  embroidered  in  filk  and  gold,  a  groundwork 
on  which  they  may  fliine  with  greater  fplendour;  this 
groundwork  is,  Amply,  the  narration  of  Virgil.  Though 
this  narration  be  very  beautiful,  and  perfectly  verfified 
in  the  original,  yet,  as  it  is  not  my  principal  objeft,  and 
as  I  ufe  it  only  to  fill  up  the  defign  which  I  have  formed, 

I  (hall  not  endeavour  to  obtain  for  it  the  fame  luftre  in 
French  which  it  poffefles  in  Latin.  Far  from  verfifying, 

I  (hall  not  even  tranflate  it  in  the  whole  extent,  but  merely 
preferve  the  fubftance.  Here,  then,  is  an  analyfis  of  the 
Georgies,  the  Eclogues,  and  the  /Eneid,  in  the  body  of 
which  I  have  inferted  the  beautiful  paffages,  (tranflated 
into  verfe,)  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  bear  relation 
to  each  otheT  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  feveral  poems.  My 
readers,  therefore,  will  not  be  furprifed  if  the  profe  of  my 
work  is  not  always  a  faithful  tranflation  of  the  Latin  text. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  tranflate,  but  to  analyze  ;  I  have 
wilhed  to  give  an  abridgment  of  the  poems  on  which  I 
have  laboured.  When  we  would  reduce  twenty  or  thirty 
verfes  into  two  or  three  lines,  we  are  not  obliged  to  notice 
every  feature  of  the  original,  as  in  an  exaft  verfion  ;  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  find  fault  with  me  on  this  account. 
The  analyfis  of  the  fecond,  fourth,  and  fixth,  books  of 
the  AJneid  is  the  longeft  ;  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  others, 
in  which  the  poet  deferibes  battles  and  fingle  combats. 
The  ancients  named  thofe  who  periflied  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  died.  Our  tafte  differs  from 
their’s  in  this  refpeCl.  We  feldom  mention  more  than  the 
principal  chiefs;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  who  by  their  rank 
and  qualities,  by  the  eminent  ftations  which  they  fill  in  ail 
army,  appear  worthy  of  our  attention  and  intereft.  The 
others,  I  mean  the  fubalterns,  have  not  fo  great  a  claim 
to  our  regard  ;  and  none  of  them  ought  to  be  named,  urt- 
lefs  they  merit  this  diftinftion  by  glorious  exploits.  Every 
nation,  every  age,  has  its  tafte.  As  in  this  we  think  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  we  (hould 
fatigued  by  a  detail  which  would  appear  to  us  dry  or  mi¬ 
nute,  I  have  fuppreffed  (as  far  as  I  could)  fuch  of  thefe  de- 
feriptions  as  occur  in  the  laft  books  of  the  .rEneid  ;  but  by 
this  fuppreflion  I  broke  the  neceffary  chain  in  a  connected 
work  ;  it  was  therefore  requifite  to  fupply  it ;  which  I  have 
done  by  (light  tranfitions,  containing  the  fubftance  and 
foundation  of  the  parts  omitted.” 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  curious  and  unexampled  tranf¬ 
lation  of  Virgil :  thofe  parts  which  (truck  the  author  as 
being  beautiful,  in  verfe  5  the  reft,  to  conneft  the  beauties 
together,  in  profe.  _  The  work  we  have  not  examined,  nor 
do  we  think  that  it  is  much  known  in  England;  but,  from 
the  extracts  furnilhed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  we  think 
it  an  indifferent  performance.  The  editors  of  that  work 
exprefs  their  “  furprife,  that  an  author  who  (eems  fo  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  Virgil ;  who  declares 
that  a  poet  only  (hould  tranflate  a  poet ;  and  who  com¬ 
bats  the  arguments  of  Sanadon,  and  of  a  holt  of  pedants, 
in  favour  of  profe-tranllations  of  ancient  poems  ;-—that 
fuch  an  author  (hould  have  conceived  the  prepofterous 
defign  which  he  has  fo  clearly  announced.  Did  it  not 
occur  that,  even  if  his  readers  acquiefced  in  his  plan,  in¬ 
numerable  faults  mufi  be  found  with  the  execution  of  it  ? 
Who  is  to  decide  on  the  comparative  claims  of  many  pal- 
fages  to  be  rendered  in  verle  or  in  profe  ?  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  fome  tranfeendeut  beauties,  what  two  raftes 
will  agree  on  the  propriety  of  denying  to  this  or  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative  the  advantage  of  a  poetical  drefs  ? 
Even  waving  all  thefe  difiiculties,  how  could  fo  ignoble  a 
feeling  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  writer,  who  bad  already 
conceived  himfelf  capable  of  tranflating  the  Genius  of 
Virgil,  as  the  defpair  of  following  this  moft  uniform  of 
poets  throughout  his  whole  path,  quanquam  non  pajibus 
eqvisl  In  a  word,  how  could  fo  unpoetical  4  thought 
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arife  in  a  genuine  admirer  of  the  ancients,  as  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  copy  even  of  the  majeftic  harmony  of  Virgil, 
by  an  admixture  of  analyflng  profe  ?” 

Malfilatre  had  purpofed  to  continue  his  plan,  by  pub- 
lifliing  the  Genius  of  all  the  more  popular  Latin  poets; 
and  Catullus,  Horace,  Propertius,  and  Tibullus,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  editor  as  forming  a  part  of  that  delign. 
The  work  would  certainly  have  been  a  proof  of  the  hardi¬ 
hood  and  application  of  its  author;  but  we  cannot  ap¬ 
plaud  either  the  fpirit  or  the  tafte  of  fuch  an  undertaking. 
Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  lxx. 

MALG  AR'DEN,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Ofnabruck  :  three  miles  wefl-fouth-wert  of  Vorden. 

MALGO'RA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the 
Qrona  near  Gorgonzuola.  , 

MAL'GRACE,  f.  [from  Lat.  male ,  evil,  and  gratia ,  fa¬ 
vour.*]  A  disfavour.  Cole. 

MALGRA'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lario:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Como. 

MALGUEN  AC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Morbihan  :  three  miles  weft  of  Pontivy. 

MAL'HAM,  a  village  in  Yorkfhire,  on  the  borders  of 
Weftmoreland  ;  a  few  miles  from  Ingleton  in  that  county. 
It  has  two  fairs,  June  25  and  October  4. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Malham,  and  between  it 
and  Ingleton,  is  a  fcoop  out  of  the  moor  (the  moor  form¬ 
ing  a  high  back-ground  to  Malham  as  you  approach  it)  in 
which  is  a  very  remarkable  chafm  or  chine,  into  the  belly 
of  the  hill,  called  Gordale  Scar.  This  is  a  very  grand  and 
pleafing  fpeflacle.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  road  is 
■up  a  narrow  valley,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivulet  which 
runs  from  the  fear.  The  height  of  its  limeftone  walls  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  Hope  of  the  hill,  the  higheft  or  fartheft  fide 
being  reckoned  about  250  feet  high  ;  their  ruggednefs  is 
foftened  by  patches  of  grafs  and  ledges  of  fhrubs  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights.  This  may  be  called  the  antichamber  of 
the  ffcar,  which  becomes  vifible  to  the  right  on  reaching 
the  end  of  this  firft  excavation.  Notwithftanding  the  ex¬ 
pectations  that  now  have  been  formed,  travellers  are  fur- 
prifed  at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  feene.  This 
chafm,  open  to  the  Iky,  and  to  which  no  roof  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  ever  to  have  exifted,  is  fpacious  and  nearly  circu¬ 
lar.  The  area  or  floor  of  it  is  a  foft  herbage,  fpread  over 
lime-ftones  of  various  fliape  and  fize,  the  rivulet  running, 
jh  the  centre,  acrofs  it.  The  concave  fweep  of  cliff  fur¬ 
rounding  it,  on  the  right  of  us,  is  black  and  frightful, 
overhanging  its  whole  bafe  in  the  mod  threatening  man¬ 
ner.  Sitting  under  the  cover  of  this  huge  canopy,  a  fhel- 
ter  from  the  ftorm,  the  moft  interefting  Iketch  (for  a  An¬ 
gle  view)  of  the  whole  fear  may  be  taken.  The  fweep  of 
the  cliff,  inclofing  it  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  ferpentine  ; 
the  fine  fwell,  like  a  round  tower,  of  one  part  of  it,  it- 
felf  a  fine  objeft,  bare,  and  of  the  perpendicular  height  of 
300  feet,  appears  to  fhut  up  this  circular  chafm,  by  nearly 
joining  w  ith  the  oppofite  fide.  The  colour  of  this  cliff  is 
more  cheerful,  particularly  when  the  fun  fhines  on  it ;  a  va¬ 
riety  of  trees  overhang  the  precipice,  and  are  feen  on  the 
ledges  on  its  tides.  Finely  fituated  in  the  interval  where 
thele  oppofite  fides  nearly  meet,  a  waterfall  is  feen  mid¬ 
way  dafhing  among  large  liineftones,  through  which  it 
breaks  it  way,  over  a  bright  yellow  earth,  till  it  forms  the 
tranfparent  ltream  at  the  bottom.  Walking  farther  into 
this  firft  chafm,  vifitors  are  very  agreeably  furprifed  by 
the  view  of  another  cafcade,  a  ftory  higher,  in  an  inner 
recefs  or  chafm.  This  fecond  chafm  is  much  fmaller,  and 
alfo  nearly  round,  but  is  only  lefs  remarkable  than  the 
firft,  by  being  of  lefs  dimenfions.  Its  area,  to  which  you 
climb  up  the  rocks  through  which  the  water  breaks  its 
way,  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  waterfall  firft  feen,  and 
is  then  not  flat,  but  filled  with  maffes  of  rock  that  appear 
to  have  fallen.  In  this  recefs,  the  water  enters  the  fear 
through  a  hole  near  the  top,  arched  in  a  rude  way,  and 
makes  a  fall  among  the  huge  ftones  with  which  this  chafm 
is  filled,  nearly  as  high  as  the  one  into  the  larger  chafm, 
which  is  here  feen  below  us.  To  any  travellers  making 
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tbefe  caves  part  of  their  route,  we  fhould  recommend  their 
being  at  Malham  in  the  morning,  as  this  is  a  very  fmall 
place,  and  the  accommodation  not  very  good.  They 
might  leave  this  place  in  the  afternoon,,  fo  as  to  reach 
Ingleton  to  fleep. — Yordas  Gave  and  Weathercote  Cave, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  have  been  already  deferibed  under 
that  article,  uol.  xi.  p.  46,  7. 

MALHAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifiapour  s 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Poonali. 

MALHAT'TY,  a  town  of  Bootan  :  fixty  miles  north 
of  Dinagepour. 

MALHER'BE  (Francis  de),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  about  1556  at  Caen,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed 
family.  His  father,  who  was  an  inferior  law-officer,  be¬ 
came  a  Calvinift  before  his  death  5  which  fo  much  dif- 
pleafed  the  fon,  whofe  maxim  was  “  That  a  gentleman’s 
religion  fh'ould  be  that  of  his  prince,”' that  he  left  his  na¬ 
tive  province,  and  entered  into  the  houfehold  of  Henry 
d’Angouleme,  natural  fon  of  king  Henry  II.  governor  of 
Provence.  He  married  the  widow  of  a  eounfellor,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children,  who  all  died  before  him. 
It  does  not  appear  how  he  paffed  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  nor  how  foon  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  poet.  We 
only  learn  that  Du  Perron  mentioned  him  to  Henry  IV. 
as  one  who  had  furpaffed  all  other  compofers  of  French 
poetry  ;  and  that  two  or  three  years  after  this  time,  in 
1605,  Malherbe  firft  came  to  court,  being  then  about  in 
his  fiftieth  year.  The  king  received  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  gave  him  a  horfe,  a  table,  and  a  liberal  falary.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  had  a  penfion  from  the  queen- 
dowager,  Mary  de  Medecis.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1628. 
Though  the  recorded  incidents  of  his  life  are  few,  feveral 
anecdotes  have  been  given  refpefting  his  charader  and 
manners.  His  temper  feems  to  have  been  far  from  amia¬ 
ble  :  he  was  fplenetic  and  farcaftic,  and  bad  little  feeling 
for  the  common  charities  of  kindred.  He  was  perpetually 
at  law  with  fome  of  his  relations ;  and  once,  on  bein^  re¬ 
proved  for  it  by  a  friend,  he  replied,  “  With  whom  would 
you  have  me  go  to  law  ?  with  the  Turks  and  Mufcovites, 
who  conteft  nothing  with  me  ?”  He  compofed  an  epitaph 
for  one  M.  d’Is,  whofe  heir  he  was ;  in  which  he  expreffed 
a  wifli  for  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his 
relations.  This  was,  indeed,  an  effufion  of  pleafantry ; 
but  a  man  of  tender  affections  could  never  have  jefted  in 
fuch  a  manner.  His  bons  mots  were  frequently  rude  and 
fevere.  To  a  young  lawyer  of  family  who  ftiowed  him  a 
poem  of  his  compofition,  he  faid,  “  Had  you  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  being  hanged  or  writing  thefe  verfes  ?  nothing  lefs 
could  excule  you  for  producing  fuch  a  ridiculous  piece.” 
Dining  once  with  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  he  fell  afleep 
after  dinner.  The  prelate  waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a 
fe/inon  he  was  to  preach  :  “  I  can  fleep  well  enough  with¬ 
out  that,”  faid  Malherbe.  He  was  equally  fparing  in  his 
praife  of  others,  and  extravagant  in  his  own  praife;  yet 
he  was  not  one  of  thofe  poets  who  extol  the  importance 
of  their  own  art;  and  he  ufed  to  maintain  that  poets  de- 
ferved  little  encouragement  from  the  ftate,  to  which  they 
were  of  no  more  ufe  than  players  at  bowls.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  greedy  of  prefents  ;  and  it  was  faid  of  him  “  that  he 
afked  alms  with  a  fonnet  in  his  hand.”  He  was  extremely 
licentious  in  fpeaking  of  women,  and  very  lax  in  point  of 
religion.  When  the  poor  afked  charity  of  him,  with  the 
promife  of  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  he  would  tell  them 
that  he  thought  their  intereft  in  heaven  was  very  fmall 
and  that  he  lhould  prefer  the  fame  offer  from  Monf.  de 
Luynes  or  fome  other  court-favourite.  In  his  lalt  illnefs 
he  was  with  difficulty  perfuaded  to  confefs  himfelf,  and 
not  till  a  friend  ufed  the  argument,  that,  as  he  had  pro- 
fefl'ed  to  live  like  other  men,  he  (hould  alfo  die  like  them. 
His  “ruling  palfion,”  that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the 
French  language,  fhowed  itfelf  an  hour  before  he  expired, 
when  he  reproved  his  nurfe  for  ufing  a  word  that  was  not 
of  good  authority;  and  to  his  confellor,  who  reprimanded 
him  for  fuch  trifling  at  a  time  fo  awful,  he  replied,  that 
“  he  could  nut  help  it,  and  that  he  would  defend  the  pu- 
1  rity 
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rity  of  the  French  language  to  the  lad  moment  of  his  life.” 
And  it  is  faid,  that,  when  this  fame  confeflbr  was  painting 
to  him  the  joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he 
defired  he  would  fay  no  more,  left  his  bad  ftyle  fhould 
give  him  a  difguft  to  it. 

With  all  thefe  defefls  of  character,  the  name  of  Mal¬ 
herbe  is  revered  as  the  father  of  cultivated  French  poetry; 
and,  if  his  own  works  are  no  longer  much  read,  his  eulogy 
by  Boileau  cannot  fail  of  immortalizing  his  name.  The 
fdife  of  this  pafl'age,  Enfin  Malherbe  vint.  See,  is,  that  he 
•was  th.e  firft  in  France  who  wrote  verfe  with  a  juft  cadence, 
who  harmonized  and  purified  the  language,  and  reduced 
the  mufe  within  the  limits  of  duty.  His  nicety  in  dic¬ 
tion  rendered  him  a  very  flow  and  laborious  compofer  ; 
and  hence  the  fum  of  his  works  is  but  final),  confidering 
the  length  of  his  life  and  leifure.  They  contift  of  odes, 
ftanzas,  fonnets,  epigrams,  fongs,  and  other  fhort  pieces, 
many  of  them  complimentary  addrefles  to  the  great,  and 
feveral  of  a  devotional  call.  He  publirtied  alio  in  prole 
a  tranflation  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  and  of  the  thirty- 
fecond  book  of  Livy  ;  and  fome  letters.  The  belt  edi¬ 
tions  of  Malherbe  are  thole  of  1722,  in  3'vols.  nmo.  with 
the  remarks  of  Menage;  and  of  1757)  8vo.  Paris,  by  Saint 
Marc.  Moreri. 

MALHEUREU'X,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
near  the  coall  of  Weft  Florida.  Lat.  3-0.6.  N.  Ion.  89. 
28.  V/. 

MAL'HOLM  TA'RN,  near  Shipton  in  Craven,  in  the 
county  of  York.  This  tarn,  or  lake,  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  acres,  is  iituated  among  high  hills,  by 
which  it  is  fupplied  with  water,  which,  after  quitting  the 
the  lake,  runs  in  one  Itream  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  then  finks  into  the  ground  at  two  different  places, 
which  it  is  probable  afterwards  emerge,  and  immediately 
join  the  river  Air.  Phil.  Travf.  vol.  xli. 

MA'LI  FO'LIO .  See  Croton  and  Mammea. 

MA'LIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Piithiotis, 
near  Mount  CEta  and  Thermopylae.  There  were  in  its 
neighbourhood  fome  hot  mineral  waters  which  the  poet 
Catullus  has  mentioned.  —  A  gulf  or  fmall  bay  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland  of 
Euboea,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Malia,  Ma- 
liacum  Fretum,  or  Maliacus  Sinus.  Some  call  it  the  Gulf 
of  Lamia,  from  its  vicinity  to  Lamia.  It  is  often  taken 
-for  the  Sinus  Pelafgicus  of  the  ancients. 

MALIA'NA,  or  Maniana,  a  town'of  Algiers,  much 
■frequented  by  pilgrims,  on  account  of  the  tomb  ot  a  faint 
called  Sede  Youfep/i.  It  is  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Tefetfad. 

MA'LIC  A'CID.  See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.iv. 
p.  3*5- 

MALICANDUR'GAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  nineteen  miles  north  of  Allumbaddy. 

MAL'ICE,/.  [Fr.  from  malitia,  Lat.]  Badnefs  of  de- 
fign;  deliberate  mifehief. — God  hath  forgiven  me  many 
fins  of  malice ;  and  therefore  furely  he  will  pity  my  infir- 
.mities.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. — Ill-intention  to  any  one  ; 
deiire  of  hurting : 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 

Malice  domeftic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 

Can  touch  him  further!  Skakcfpeart' s  Macbeth. 

Malice,  in  ethics  and  law,  is  a  formed  defign  of  doing 
mifehief  to  another  ;  it  differs  from  hatred.  In  murder,  it 
is  malice  makes  the  crime :  and  if  a  man,  having  a  malicious 
intent  to  kill  another,  in  the  execution  of  his  malice  kills 
a  perfon  not  intended,  the  malice  fliall  be  connected  to  his 
perfon,  and  he  fliall  be  adjudged  a  murderer.  The  words 
ex  malitia  preccogitata,  are  neeeffary  to  an  indictment  of 
murder,  &c.  And  this  malitia  preccogitata,  or  “  malice  pre- 
.penfe,”  may  be  either  exprefl’ed  or  implied  in  law.  Expre/s 
malice  is,  when  one,  with  a  fedate  deliberate  mind,  and 
formed  defign,  kills  another ;  which  formed  defign  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  eternal  circumftances  difeovering  that  inten¬ 
tion  ;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges, 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  96 7. 
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and  concerted  fchemes  to  clo  him  fome  bodily  harm.  Im¬ 
plied  malice  is  where  a  man  wilfully  poifons  another :  infuch 
a  deliberate  aft  the  law  prefumes  malice,  though  no  par¬ 
ticular  enmity  can  be  proved.  And,  if  a  man  kills  an¬ 
other  fuddenly,  without  any  confiderable  provocation,  the 
law  implies  malice;  for  no  perfon,  unlefs  of  an  abandoned 
heart,  w’ould  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  aft  upon  a  flight  caufe. 

To  MALICE,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  ill-will.  Obsolete, 
The  caufe  why  he  this  fly  fo  maliced, 

Was  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 

The  moft  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 

Arachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquiflied.  Spcnfer. 

MALICHAN',  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  coaft  of  China, 
in  Quang-tong  :  ten  miles  fouth-welt  of  Macao. 

MAL'ICHO,  a  town  on  the  fouth-coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindanao.  Lat.  7.4.8.  N.  Ion.  124.  21.  E. 

'  MALI'CIOUS,  adj.  Sjnalicieux,  Fr.  malitiofus,  Lat.]  III- 
difpofed  to  any  one;  intending  ill;  malignant. — The  air 
appearing  fo  malicious  in  this  morbific  confpiracy,  exacts 
a  more  particular  regard.  Harvey  on  Confumptions. 

We  mull  not  flint 
Our  neeeffary  aftions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  cenfurers  ;  which  ever 
As  rav’nous  fifties  do  a  veil'd  follow 
That  is  new-trimm’d.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VIIL 

MALI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  With  malignity  ;  with  inten¬ 
tion  of  mifehief. — An  intrigue  between  bis  majefty  and 
a  junto  of  minitters  malicioujly  bent  againft  me,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  dellruftion.  Swift. 

M ALI'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Malice;  intention  of  mifehief 
to  another. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  malicioufnefs, 

Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  fpecial  aid.  Herbert . 

MALICOR'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarte,  on  the  Sarte ;  fix  miles  north  of  La  Fleche, 
and  fixteen  fouth-weft  of  Le  Mans. 

MALICOR'NE,  a  rock  in  the  Englifn  Channel,  near 
the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  48.  58.  N.  Ion.  1.  52.  W. 

MALICOY',  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
the  Laccadive  and  Maidive  iflands.  This  is  a  fmall  low 
ifland,  furrounded  with  breakers,  dependent  on  a  rajah 
of  the  Malabar  coaft.  Lat.  8.  20.  N.  Ion.  72.  45.E. 

MALICURGINAGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  ;  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Seringapatam. 

MALID'IA,  a- town  of  Africa,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Tu¬ 
nis  :  no  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Tunis. 

MALIG'HERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul  ; 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Darempoory. 

MALI'GN,  adj.  \jnaligne,  Fr.  malignus,  Lat.  Thesis 
mute.]  Unfavourable;  ill-difpofed  to  any  one  ;  malicious. 

• — Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  fpirits.  Bacon, 

If  in  the  conftellations  war  were  fprung. 

Two  planets,  rufhing  from  afpecl  malign 
Of  fierceft  opposition,  in  mid-fky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  fpheres  confound.  Milton. 

Infedlious;  fatal  to  the  body  ;  peftilential. — Bethatturn- 
eth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed  in¬ 
wards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  impof- 
thumations.  Bacon's  EJJays. 

To  MALI'GN,  v.  a.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice.-— 
It  is  a  pleafure  to  be  envied  and  (hot  at,  to  be  maligned 
Handing,  and  to  be  defpifed  falling  ;  then  is  it  a  pleature 
to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  difpofe  of  men’s  fortunes. 
South. — To  mifehief;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 

M ALIG'N ANCY,  f.  Malevolence;  malice;  unfavour- 
ablenefs. — My  itars  fhine  darkly  over  me;  the  malignancy 
of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  diltemper  yours ;  therefore  I 
crave  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone.  ShakeJ- 
peare. — Deftruflive  tendency. — The  infection  doth  pro¬ 
duce  a  bubo,  which,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  malig¬ 
nancy,  either  proves  eafily  curable,  or  ell’e  it  proceeds  m 
its  vejioin.  Wife  man's  Surgery. 

3  £ 
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MALIG'NANT,  adj.  Malign  •;  envious;  unpropitious ; 
malicious;  mifchievous  ;  intending  or  affecting  ill. — They 
have  feen  all  other  notions  belides  their  own  reprefented 
in  a  falfe  and  malignant  light ;  whereupon  they  judge  and 
condemn  at  once.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the.  Mind. 

Not  friended  by  his  wilh  to  your  high  honour. 

His  will  is  molt  malignant,  and  it  Itretches 

Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Skakefpeare. 

Hoftile  to  life. — They  hold,  that  the  caufe  of  the  gout  is 
a  malignant  vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint ;  that  the  fwell- 
ing  is  a  kindnefs  in  nature,  that  calls  down  humours  to 
damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours,  and  thereby  afluage 
the  pain.  Temple. 

Let  thelearn’d  begin 

Th’  enquiry,  where  difeafe  could  enter  in  ; 

How  thofe  malignant  atoms  forc’d  their  w  ay, 

What  in  the  fauitlefs  frame  they  found  to  make  their  prey  ? 

Dry  den. 

MALIG'NANT,/.  A  man  of  ill  intention,  malevo¬ 
lently  difpofed . — Occafion  was  taken,  by  feveral  malig- 
nants,  fecretly  to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
church  of  Chrift.  Hooker. — It  was  a  word  ufed  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  church  and  monarchy  by ‘the  rebel  leCtaries 
in  the  civil  wars.  Johnfon. 

MALIG'NANTLY,  adv.  With  ill  intention  ;  mali- 
cioufly ;  mifchievoufly  : 

Now  arriving 

At  place  of  potency,  and  fway  o’  th’  ftate. 

If  he  (hould  ftill  malignantly  remain 

Fait  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 

Be  curfes  to  yourlelves.  Shakefpcare's  Corzolanus. 

MALI'GNER,  /.  One  who  regards  another  with  ill 
■will.— I  thought  it  neceffary  to  juftify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanlinefs,  which  my  maligners  call  in  queftion. 
Swift. — Sarcaltical  cenfurer.— Such  as  thefe  are  philofo- 
phy’s  maligners  who  pronounce  the  molt  generous  con¬ 
templations,  needlefs  unprofitable  fubtleties.  Glanville. 

M ALI'GNING.  f.  The  att  of  regarding  with  envy. 

MALIG'NITY,  f.  Malice;  malicioufnefs  ; 

Deeds  are  done  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  (tubborn  fate,  or  undifcerning  might, 

Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawdefs  foldiers  known,  _ 

And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.  Ticket. 

Contrariety  to  life ;  deftruftive  tendency.— No  redrefs 
could  be  obtained  with  any  vigour  proportionable  to  the 
malignity  of  that  far-fpread  difeafe.  King  Charles.— -Evil- 
nefs  of  nature.— This  {hows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud, 
that  in  the  natural  courfe  of  it  tends  to  the  deltruftion  of 
common  life,  by  deftroying  truft  and  mutual  confidence. 
South.  .  ,  .r 

MALI'GNLY,  adv.  Envioufly ;  with  ill  will  3  mif¬ 
chievoufly  : 

Left  you  think  I  railly  more  than  teach. 

Or  praife  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach  ; 

Let  me  for  once  prefume  t’inftruct  the  times.  Pope. 

MALIJA'I,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  on  the  Bleonne :  nine  miles  fouth-weit 
of  Digne. 

MALIKER'Y,  a  town,  of  Hindooftan,  in  My  fore  : 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Seringapatam. 

MALIKUL',  a  lake  of  Ruflia.  Lat.  48.  20.  N,  Ion, 

60.  14..  N.  .  . 

MALIL'LA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  ;  forty-five  miles  north-north-well  of  Calmar. . 

MALPNES,  or  Mech'lin,  called  a  city  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Two  Nethes,  formerly  (and  per¬ 
haps  now)  capital  of  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
included  a  fmall  territory,  and  about  nine  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  It  was  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  and  contains  fix 
uarifli-churches.  The  magistracy  is  compofed  of  an  ef- 
cout,  two  burgo-mafters,  twelve  echevins,  two  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  police,  two  treafurers,  two  penfioners,  two  fe- 
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cretaries,  and  two  greffiers;  it  has  feventeen  companies  of 
trades,  the  chief  of  which  have  a  feat  and  a  voice  in  the 
large  council.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  confiderable 
manufactures  in  bed-quilts,  thread,  and  particularly  in 
lace,  which  is  celebrated  all  over  Europe.  In  the  arfend‘1 
is  a  loundery  for  cannon,  and  other  inftruments  of  war. 
On  the  7th  of  Auguft,  1546,  a  terrible  accident  happened 
at  Malines;  the  lightning  fet  fire  to  the  magazine,  con¬ 
taining  2000  quintals  of  gunpowder,  which  blew  up  and 
deftroyed  300  houfes,  killed  200  perfons,  and  maimed  600 
others.  The  report  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  diftinftiy 
lieard  at  Bruflels  and  Antwerp,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
cities  confidered  it  as  an  earthquake.  In  the  year  1580, 
a  party  of  Englifh  and  Flemings,  under  the  conduit  of  fir 
John  Norris,  after  having  burned  the  fauxbourgs,  entered 
into  the  city,  pillaged,  and  fet  fire  to  it  in  many  places. 
In  the  year  1792,  Malines  admitted  the  French  under  ge¬ 
neral  Labourdonnaye  without  a  conteft.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  eftimated  at  16,000.  It  is  twelve  miles  north 
of  Bruflels,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Antwerp.  Lat.  51.  N. 
Ion.  4.  32.  E. 

MALINHEAD',  a  cape  of  Ireland,  and  rr.oft  northerly 
point  of  land  in  the  ifland  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Lon¬ 
donderry.  Lat.  55.23. N.  Ion.  7.  15.  W. 

MALIN'KA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the 
Viftula  in  the  principality  of  Tefchin. 

MALINOV',  an  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  at 
its  entrance  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Lat.  45.  8.  N. 

MA'LIO,  or  St.  An'gelo.  See  Cape  Malio,  vol.  iii. 

MALIS'TA,  one  of  the  fmall  Weltern  Iflands,  near 
the  weft  coalt  of  Lewis.  Lat.  58.  N.  Ion.  7.  4.  E. 

MAL'IT,  a  town  the  north  coalt  of  the  ifland  of  Ti¬ 
mor.  Lat.  8.  24.  S.  Ion.  125.  55.  E. 

MALIVAGON'GA,  a  large  river  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
country  of  Candy,  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  Adam’s  Peak, 
a  high  mountain  fouth-weft  of  Candy,  and,  taking  a  north- 
ealt  direction,  nearly  furrounds  the  capital,  and  at  length 
falls  into  the  fea  at  Trincomalee. 

MALIU'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  twelve 
miles  north- weft  of  Bifignano. 

MAL'KA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Georgia,  paffes  by  Ekaterinograd,  and  runs  into 
the  Cafpian  Sea  thirty-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Kizliar. 

MAL'KAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Golconda:  fifty-four  miles  weft  of  Hydrabad,  and  twenty- 
two  fouth-eaft  of  Calberga.  Lat.  17. 17.  N.  Ion.  77.  73.  E. 

MAL'KIN, /.  [from  mal,  of  Mary,  and  Ain,  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  termination.]  A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts  for 
fweeping  ovens;  thence  a  frightful  figure  of  clouts  drefitd 
up;  thence  a  dirty  wench.  Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richeft  lockrarn  ’bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clamb’ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shakefpcare's  Coriolanus. 

M  AL'KIN  (Thomas  Williams),  a  child  of  extraordinary 
premature  talents,  died  July  31, 1802,  at  the  age  of  fix  years 
and  nine  months.  His  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  language 
was  correft  aqd  copious;  and  his  expreflion,  whether 
jn  fpeaking  or  writing,  remarkable  as  well  as  for  fertility 
as  feieCtion.  In  the  Latin  he  had  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to 
read  with  eafe  the  more  popular  parts  of  Cicero’s  works. 
He  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  French;  and  was  fo  tho¬ 
rough  a  proficient  in  geography,  as  not  only  to  be  able, 
when  queftioned,  to  particularife  the  fituation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries,  cities,  rivers,  See.  but  to  draw  maps  from 
memory,  with  a  neatnefs  and  accuracy  which  would 
fearcely  be  credited  but  by  thofe  who  are  in  pofleffion  of 
the  fpecimens.  Without  any  profefiional  affiftance,  he 
had  acquired  confiderable  execution  in  the  art  of  draw¬ 
ing;  and  fome  of  his  copies  from  Raphael’s  heads,  though 
wanting  the  precilion  of  an  academy-ftudent,  evinced  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  ftyle  and  fentiment  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  which  leemed  likely,  had  he  purfued  it,  to  have 
ranked  him  with  the  more  eminent  profeflors  of  the  art. 
But  the  mult  ftriking  feature  in  his  character  was  a 
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ftrength  of  intelled,  and  rapidity  of  comprehenlion  on 
Subjects  independent  of  thofe  to  which  his  ft  tidies  were 
immediately  directed,  which,  iticreafing  within  his  growth, 
l'eemed  likely  in  manhood  to  have  placed  more  within  his 
reach  than  it  ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity  to  grafp 
at.  He  united,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  folid  and  the 
brilliant ;  for  the  powers  of  his  memory  kept  pace  with 
thofe  of  his  underftanding  and  imagination;  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  mind  may  be  comprifed  in  thefe  few  but 
comprehenfive  words  ;  that  he  remembered  whatever  he 
had  once  known,  and  could  do  whatever  be  had  once 
been  done.  But  it  may  not  be  uninterefting  to  parti¬ 
cularise' the  periods  of  his  fhort  life,  at  which  the  leading 
traits  of  his  character  firft  prefented  themfelves  to  ob¬ 
servation.  He  was  familiar  with  the  alphabet  long  be¬ 
fore  he  could  fpeak,  not  only  as  exhibited  on  counters,  a 
practice  very  judicious,  becaufe  very  enticing  to  children, 
but  as  exprefted  in  books,  to  which,  from  feeing  them 
conftantly  about  him,  he  (howed  a  very  early  partiality. 
At  the  age  of  three  years,  on  his  birth-day,  he  wrote  his 
firft  letter  to  his  mother;  and  though  it  contained  no¬ 
thing  but  fhort  expreflions  of  affeCtion,  he  foon  after¬ 
wards  began  to  write  in  a  ftyle  and  on  Subjects  to  which 
thildhood  in  general  is  a  total  (tranger;  and  this  practice 
of  writing  his  fentiments  on  all  Subjects  he  perfevered  in 
with  a  continually-increafing  expanlion  and  improve¬ 
ment,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  Speaking,  (three  years  old,)  he  could  not 
only  read  and  fpeli  with  unfailing  accuracy,  but  knew 
the  Greek  characters,  and  would  have  attempted  the 
language,  had  not  the  caution  of  his  parents,  in  this 
inftance,  difcouraged  the  forwardnefs  of  his  inclination. 
When  he  was  five,  he  had  made  confiderable  advances  in 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  ftudies  which  he  purfued 
fo  fuccefsfully  for  nearly  two  years  longer.  His  lrudy  of 
Latin  in  particular  was  far  removed  from  that  mechanical 
routine,  by  which  fcholars  of  more  advanced  age  too  fre¬ 
quently  proceed.  His  comparison  of  the  idiom  and  con- 
ltruCbion  with  thofe  of'  his  ovyn  and  the  French  languages, 
his  acutenefs  in  tracing  the  etymology  and  detecting  the 
component  parts  of  words,  hunting  them  through  Engliih 
and  French,  and  inquiring  the  forms  they  alfumed  in 
Greek  and  Italian,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
proved  him  to  have  polFeffed  a  mind  peculiarly  calculated 
for  philological  inquiries.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined 
to  words;  he  never  paffed  over  any  paffage,  the  ftyle  or 
SubjeCt  of  which  was  obfcure  or  difficult,  without  fuels  an 
explanation  as  fatisfied  his  doubts;  nor  did  he  ever  fuller 
errors  of  the  prefs,  even  the  trifling  ones  of  punctuation, 
to  efcape,  without  detecting  and  correcting  them  with  a 
pencil  he  kept  for  the  purpofe.  Notwithstanding  thefe 
ftudious  inclinations,  he  was  a  child  of  manly  corporeal 
ftruCture,  of  unufual  livelinefs  and  activity.  He  was  by 
no  means  grave  in  his  difpofition,  except  in  the  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  from  which,  however,  aCtive  fports  were  ge¬ 
nerally  fuccefsful  in  detaching  him  ;  but  the  bane  of  all 
improvement,  both  of  mind  and  body,  indolence,  and  the 
habit  of  lounging,  were  totally  excluded  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  plealures. 

But,  as  mere  defeription,  tsnaffifted  by  anecdote,  feldom 
conveys  a  lively  and  accurate  idea  of  character,  it  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  thought  impertinent  to  mention  an  observation 
or  two,  which  nsay  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  turn  of  his  mind. 
On  being  told  by  a  lady  that  (he  would  lend  for  him  the 
following  day,  when  he  flsould  draw  as  much  as  he  pleafed, 
he  faid,  “  I  with  to-morrow  would  come  direCtly.”  Af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  paufe,  he  added,  “  Where  can  to-morrow  be 
now?  It  mutt  be  fomewhere;  for  every  thing  is  in  Some 
place.”  After  a  little  further  reflection,  he  faid,  “Per¬ 
haps  to-morrow  is  in  the  Sun.”  On  meeting  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  aphorifm:  “Learning  is  not  fo  much  elteemed  by 
wife  men  as  it  is  defpifed  by  fools;”  he  faid  :  “I  think  the 
perfon  who  wrote  that  Sentence  was  himfelf  very  foolifh  5 
for  wife  men  efteem  learning  as  much  as  poflible,  and  fools 
cannot  defpife  it  more."  But  the  molt  Singular  inftance 
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in  which  he  displayed  fertility  of  imagination,  united  with 
the  power  of  making  every  thing  he  met  with  in  books 
and  converfation  his  own,  was  his  invention  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  country  called  Alleftone,  of  which  he  confidered 
himfelf  as  king.  It  ref'embled  Utopia,  though  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  heard  of  that  celebrated  political  romance.  Of  this 
country  he  wrote  the  hiftory,  and  drew  a  niofl  curious 
and  ingenious  map,  giving  names  of  his  own  invention 
to.  the  principal  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  Sc c.  and,  as 
learning  was  always  the  objeCt  of  his  higheft  refpeCt,  he 
endowed  it  moft  liberally  with  univerfitir.s,  to  which  he 
appointed  profeflors  by  name,  with  numerous  ftatutes  and 
regulations,  which  would  have  reflected  no  difgrape  on 
graver  founders. 

But,  though  in  the  progrefs  of  his  fhort  life  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  laying  up  ftores  of  knowledge,  ap¬ 
parently  for  purpofes  which,  the  event  proved,  were  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  fulfilled  ;  his  laft  iilnefs,  which  he  fupported- 
with  a  patience  and  fortitude  almoft  unexampled,  amply 
evinced  that  he  knew  how  to  apply  the  treafures  he  had 
acquired  to  the  folace  and  relief  of  his  own  mind,  under 
circumstances  of  trial  and  fuffering.  He  frequently  be¬ 
guiled  the  tedious  hours  of  a  fick-bed  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  read,  feen,  or  done,  in  the  days  of 
health;  and  little  points  of  intereft  or  information,  which 
might  have  been  l'uppofed  to  have  made  a  tranfient  inv- 
prefiion,  were  as  much  prefent  to  his  mind  as  when  they 
firft  engaged  his  attention.  He  often  talked  of  the  period 
of  his  recovery,  but  never  with  impatience;  and  rite  tri¬ 
umph  of  mind  over  body  continued  fo  complete  to  the 
laft,  that  he  looked  with  intereft  and  pleafure  at  his  dif- 
•ScCted  maps  within  half  an  hour  of  his  difSolution.  With¬ 
out  entering  with  unneceffary  minutenefs  into  the  nature 
of  his  diforder,  it  will  be  interelting  to  parents  in  general 
to  be  informed,  that  it  afforded  no  confirmation  of  the 
common  idea,  that  early  expanfion  of  intellect  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  continuance  of  life.  In  confequence  of 
remarkable  form  of  his  head,  which  had  been  much  ad¬ 
mired,  Specially  by  artifts,  fome  doubts  had  been  iuggeft- 
ed,  that  rendered  it  defirable  to  have  the  head  as  well  as 
body  examined.  From  the  refult  of  this  in veltigation  it 
appeared,  that  the  brain  was  unufuaUy  large,  and  in  the 
moft  perfeCt  and  healthy  ftate;  that  the  diforder,  as  it  was 
uniformly  confidered  to  have  been,  was  in  the  ftomach, 
and  had  received  all  the  relief  that  medical  (kill  and  the 
moft  anxious  attention  could  afford  ;  and  that  there  was 
more  than  ordinary  probability,  from  the  vigour  of  his 
conftitution,  and  the  well-proportioned  formation  of  his 
body,  of  his  arriving  at  manhood,  but  for  one  of  thefe 
accidents  in  the  fylfem,  to  which  the  old  and  young,  the 
healthy,  and  infirm,  are  equally  expofed.  Monthly  Mag. 
Nov.  1802. 

MALK'WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Breflau  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Breflau.. 

MALL,  /.  [ malleus ,  Lat.  a  hammer.]  A  kind  of  beater 
or  hammer. — He  took  a  mall,  and,  after  having  hollowed 
the  handle,  and  that  part  which  ftrikes  the  ball,  he  err- 
clofed  in  them  Several  drugs.  Addifon's  Spectator. 

The  mall,  mell,  or  war-mallet,  is  a  weapon  formerly  ufed 
both  by  the  Englifh  and  Scots.  In  the  memorable  combat 
fought  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  1315,  between  thirty 
champions  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  like  num¬ 
ber  on  that  of  the  French,  one  of  the  Englifh  champions, 
named  Billefort,  was  armed  with  a  leaden  mallet,  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-five  pounds..  We  learn. alfo  from  father  Da¬ 
niel,  that  the  Englifh  archers  ftill  ufed  mallets  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XII.  who  began  his  reign  in  1515,  and  died  in 
1524.  In  the  ancient  poem  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  the 
mention  of  leaden  malls  often  occurs  ;  and  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  there  given  of  it,  it  Seems  as  if  the  head 
of  the  mall  was  entirely  of  lead,  hooped  round  at  the  ends 
with  iron  : 

Some  made  a  mall  of  mafly  lead, 

Which  iron  all  about  did  bind. 

Ralph  Snujh  equips  an  archsr  with  a  mall  of. lead,  five  fe.  fe 
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long,  and  a  pike  with  the  fame,  hanging  by  a  girdle  with 
a  hook  ;  meaning  probably,  by  this  defcription,  that  the 
handle  of  the  mall  fhould  be  of  this  length,  the  end  armed 
with  a  pike  or  fpike;  and  this  implement,  we  may  ima¬ 
gine,  was  worn  at  the  back,  hung  by  a  hook  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  its  handle,  with  a  loop,  or  fume  other  contri¬ 
vance,  to  keep  it  nearly  perpendicular.  Father  Daniel  has 
engraved  one  of  thefe  mallets,  which,  in  form,  exaftly  re- 
fembles  the  prefent  wooden  inftrument  of  that  name,  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  handle  is  fomewhat  longer.  This  weapon 
feems  to  have  been  of  French  extraction  ;  for  we  find,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  on  occafion  of  a  riot,  the  po¬ 
pulace  forced  open  the  arfenal,  and  armed  thernfelves 
chiefly  with  mallets,  whence  they  were  fly  led  Maiilotins. 
Malls  were  tremendous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  ltrong 
aCtive  men,  fuch  as  are  defcribed  to  have  wielded  them 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

Two  Scotch  earls  of  an  ancient  race, 

One  Crawford  called,  the  other  Montrofs, 

Who  led  twelve  thoufand  Scotchmen  flrong, 

Who  manfully  met  with  their  foes 
With  leaden  malls  and  lances  long. 

Then  on  the  Englifh  part  with  fpeed 

The  bills  ftept  forth,  and  bows  went  back  ; 

The  Moori.'h  pikes  and  malls  of  lead 

Did  deal  there  many  a  dreadful  thwack.  Gro/e's  Mil.  Ant. 

MALL,  f.  A  (troke  ;  a  blow.  Not  in  vfe : 

Give  that  rev’rend  head  a  i nail 

Or  two  or  three  againlt  a  wall.  Hudibras. 

A  walk  where  they  formerly  played  with  malls  and  balls. 
Moll  is,  in  Ifiandic,  an  area  or  walk  fpread  with  fliells: 

This  the  beau  monde  ftiall  from  the  mall  furvey. 

And  hail  with  mulic  its  propitious  ray.  Pope. 

To  MALL,  v.  a.  The  beat  or  (trike  with  a  mall. 

MAL'LA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Wool¬ 
ly  :  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Medina. 

MALLABAU'QUEN,  a  lake  of  Chili :  fixty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Valdivia. 

MALLAHOLLA,  /  in  botany.  See  Olax. 

MALLAMA',  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Popayan  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-welt  of  Pafto. 

MALLAMTOD'DALI,A  in  botany.  See  Celtis  and 
Muntingia. 

MAL'LANCY  CHO'KY,  a  town  of  Aflam  :  fifty  miles 
ealt  of  Rangamatty. 

MALLAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Myfore  : 
twelve  miles  north  of  Vencatighery. 

MAL'LARDjy.  [ malart ,  Fr. ]  The  male  of  the  wild 
duck,  Anas  bofchas,  vol.  i.  p.  520. — The  birds  that  are 
mod  eafy  to  be  drawn  are  mallard,  (hoveller,  and  goofe. 
Peackam  on  Drawing . 

Antony  claps  on  his  fea-wings  like  a  doating  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height.  Shaktfp.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

MALLAWAL'LE,  a  fmall  ifland,  in  the  Eaflern  In¬ 
dian  Sea:  north  of  Borneo:  lat.  7.  2.  N.  Ion.  117.  29.  E. 

MALLE ABIL'ITY,  /.  [from  malleable.']  Quality  of 
enduring  the  hammer;  quality  of  fpreading  under  the 
hammer. — Suppofing  the  nominal  effence  of  gold  to  he  a 
body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  mallea¬ 
bility  and  fufibility,  the  real  eflence  is  that  conflitution  on 
which  thefe  qualities  and  their  union  depend.  Locke. 

MAL'LEABLE,  adj.  [from  malleus,  Lat.  a  hammer.] 
Capable  of  being  fpread  by  beating;  this  is  a  quality  pof- 
fefled  in  the  molt  eminent  degree  by  gold,  it  being  more 
duCtile  than  any  other  metal;  and  is  oppofite  to  friabi¬ 
lity  or  brittlenels.  Quincy. — If  the  body  is  compaft,  and 
bends  or  yields  inward  to  predion  without  any  Hiding  of 
its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  elaftic,  returning  to  its  figure  with 
a  force  rifing  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts  ;  if 
the  parts  Hide  upon  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or 
foft.  Newton’s  Optics , 
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The  beaten  foldier  proves  molt  manful. 

That  like  his  fword  endures  the  anvil  ; 

And  juftly’s  held  more  formidable. 

The  more  his  valour’s  malleable.  , Hudibras . 

M AL'LE ABLENESS,  f.  Quality  of  enduring  the  ham¬ 
mer;  malleability;  duCtility. — The  bodies  of  molt  ufe  that 
are  [ought  for  out  of  the  earth  are  the  metals,  which  are 
diftinguifhed  from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fufibi¬ 
lity,  and  malleablenefs.  Locke. 

MALLE  AM',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  Carnatic: 
twenty-four  miles  fo.uth-fouth-weft  of  Tritchinopoli. 

To  MAL'LEATE,  v.a.  To  hammer;  to  forge  or  fliape 
by  the  hammer. — He  fir (t  found  out  the  art  of  melting 
and  malleating  metals,  and  making  them  ufeful  for  tools, 
Derham. 

MAL'LEATING,/  The  ad:  of  hammering. 

MAL'LEMANS  (Claude),  an  able  French  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy  about  the 
year  1646.  He  came  to  Paris  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  appears  to  have  purfued  his  academic  (Indies  in  that 
city.  In  1764  he  entered  among  the  priefts  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Oratory  ;  and,  after  a  (hurt  flay  in  their 
community,  attached  himfelf  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris. 
Here  he  filled  the  chair  of  profefior  of  philofophy  at  the 
college  du  Plefiis,  for  thirty-four  years,  with  conliderable 
reputation  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  felefted  to  give 
leifons  in  this  fcience  to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy.  Fall¬ 
ing  into  poverty  in  his  old  age,  he  retired  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  priefts  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  where  he  died 
in  1723,  about  the  age  of  feventy-feven.  He  was  an  able 
man,  poflefled  an  inventive  genius,  but  was  a  zealous  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes.  He  invented  “a 
machine  for  making  all  fort  of  dials  ;”  and  was  the  author 
of,  A  Phyfical  Treatife  on  the  World,  a  new  Syftem, 
1679,  j2tno.  2.  A  new  Syftem  of  the  Loadftone,  1674, 
3.  An  attempt  to  folve  the  famous  Problem  of  the  Qua¬ 
drature  of  the  Circle,  1683  ;  and  feveral  pieces  in  defence 
of  the  fame,  and  on  other  fcientific  fubjefts,  inferted  in 
the  Journaux  des  Savans  for  1674,  1698,  1699,  1705,  and 
1716.  From  the  volume  for  1699,  we  find,  that  the  fame 
idle  queftion  about  the  commencement  of  the  century  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  French  literati  in  that  year, 
which  was  gravely  debated  on  this  fide  of  the  channel 
a  hundred  years  afterwards  ;  and  that  our  author  was 
among  the  contributors  on  that  fubjeft.  He  alfo  pub- 
liflied,  4.  An  Anfwer  to  a  fatirical  piece  of  criticifm, 
entitled,  the  Apotheofis  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  1696,  i2ino.  Morcri. 

MAL'LEMANS  (John),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Beaune  in  the  year  1649.  He  commenced  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  army,  and  became  a  captain.  Afterwards  he 
embraced  the  ecclefialtical  life ;  and,  in  1702,  obtained  a 
canonry  of  the  royal  and  collegiate  church  of  St.  Oppor¬ 
tune  in  Paris.  Before  and  after  that  time,  he  made  fre¬ 
quent  excurfions  to  England,  Holland,  Flanders,  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  other  countries.  Once,  as  we  learn  from  him- 
felf,  he  took  a  journey  to  Mons,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
examining  the  firft  edition  of  the  tranllation  of  the  New 
Teftament,  which  is  commonly  called  the  New  Teita- 
ment  of  Mons.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  not  defti- 
tute  of  critical  acumen;  but  he  entertained  the  molt  An¬ 
gular  and  wild  opinions,  which  are  abundantly  fcattered 
through  all  his  produftions;  and  he  poflefled  the  higheffc 
opinion  of  his  own  underftanding  and  acquirements, 
together  with  a  fovereign  contempt  for  thole  of  other 
men.  Differing  greatly  from  his  brother,  he  confidered 
Des  Cartes  as  a  poor  philofopher,  and  thjt  Auguftine 
knew  little  of  divinity,  particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  grace. 
The  latter  notion  we  do  not  produce  as  a  deciiive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  obliquity  of  his  judgment.  He  died  in  the 
year  1740,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one.  In  1716,  he 
publilhed  A  French  Tranllation  of  Virgil,  in  3  vols.  nmo. 
the  (tyle  of  which  is  inflated  prole,  deformed  by  inelegan- 
1  cies 
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cies  and  barbarifms.  In  his  preface  he  pretends  to  have 
explained  the  original  in  a  hundred  places,  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  had  not  been  difcovered  ;  but  the  learned 
world  has  not  given  him  credit  for  fuch  a  notable  fervice 
to  the  interefts  of  literature.  Afterwards  he  publifhed 
The  Hillory  of  Religion,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Jovian,  6  vols.  ianio.  two 
of  which  are  taken  up  with  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ex- 
traded  from  the  four  evangelifts,  and  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  harmony.  This  work  the  author  valued  as  fu- 
perior  to  all  other  productions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  and  the  indifferent 
reception  which  it  met  with.  In  the  year  1718  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  Thoughts  on  the  literal  Meaning  of  the  firfV  eigh¬ 
teen  Verfes  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John,  in  nrao.  which  are 
faid  to  contain  fome  happy  conjectures,  and  judicious  cri- 
ticifins  on  former  verfions  5  but  intermingled  with  the  moil 
extravagant  opinions  and  reveries.  ^  It  was  his  intention 
to  publilh  Thoughts  on  the'firft  eighteen  or  twenty  Verfes 
of  the  three  other  Gofpels,  on  the  lame  plan  5  and  he  fpent 
fome  years  in  preparing  them  for  the  prefs.  The  (ingular 
notions,  which  were  introduced  into  them,  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  a  licenfe  for  printing  them.  M.  Malle- 
mans  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  number  of  Differtations,  or. 
Reflections  on  different  paffages  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux  from 
1706  to  1709.  Moreri. 

MAL'LEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  iq  Arragon,  anciently 
called  Manila  1  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Borja. 

MAL'LEMDERS,/'.  See  Farriery,  vol.  vii.  p.252.. 

MALLENOWIT'Z,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
Hradifch  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Hradifch. 

M  ALLEO'LUS,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  a  bundle  of 
any  combuftible  matter  befmeared  with  pitch,  and  ufed 
by  the  Roman  foldiers  either  for  giving  light  in  the  night¬ 
time,  or  for  fetting  fire  to  fome  of  the  enemies’  works. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  malleoli  were  fixed  to  a  dart  or  ja¬ 
velin,  that  they  might  be  fure  to  catch  firm  hold,  and 
communicate  the  fire  wherever  they  happened  to  f^ll. 

Malleolus,  in  anatomy,  a  technical  term  equivalent 
to  ankle.  It  denotes  the  bony  prominences,  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  joint  of  the  ankle.  The  inner  and  fmaller  of 
thefe,  malleolus  intermix,  is  a  procefs  of  the  tibia  ;  the  outer 
and  larger,  malleolus  externus,  is  a  part  of  the  fibula.  See 
the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  557. 

MALLEPALEAM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  My- 
fore  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Sankeridergam. 

MAL'LERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stupa-:  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Savona,  and  twenty- 
five  fouth  of  Acqui. 

MAL/LERY  (Charles),  a  Dutch  engraver  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  It  is  not  known 
of  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving  ;  but,  from  the  great  refemblance  his  ityle  bears 
to  that  of  the  two  Wierixes,  it  is  probable  he  ftudied  in 
their  fchool.  He  was  a  very  laborious  artift,  and  engraved 
a  great  number  of  devotional  fubjeCts,  animals,  and  book- 
ornaments.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat,  that  he,  in  fome  inftances,  equalled  the 
molt  laboured  performances  of  Jerome  and  Anthony  Wie- 
rix.  But  he  did  not  draw  fo  correCHy  ;  fo  that,  with  in¬ 
ferior  powers  as  an  artijl,  he  feerns  to  have  poffeffed  the 
fame  (hare  of  patience  and  attention,  and  manual  (kill. 
He  had  the  honour  of  having  his  portrait  twice  painted 
by  Vandyke  j  both  were  fuccefsful  pictures ;  and  the 
prints  after  them,  by  Vorfterman  and  Morin,  are  well 
known.  In  the  collection  of  the  abbe  Marolles  were  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  engravings  of  Mallery ; 
among  the  belt  of  which  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Kings,  izmo.  a.  Theyouthful  Saviour,  in  a 
landfcape,  accompanied  by  two  angels.  3.  The  Canaani- 
tilh  Woman.  4.  A  Crucifix,  held  by  a  man  furrounded 
with  allegorical  figures.  5.  The  Holy  Family,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  Magdalen,  4to.  6.  Chrift  among  the  DoCtors, 

•  2  2.1120.  '7.  The  Hiltory  of  the  Silk-worm,  on  lix  middling- 
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lized  plates,  lengthways,  from  J.  Stradnn,  entitled  Vermis 
Sericus.  8.  A  bull  of  St.  Anthony,  in  an  liiltorical  bor¬ 
der,  after  Stradan.  8.  The  fable  of  the  Man,  his  Son, 
and  his  Afs,  going  to  the  Fair,  in  four  quarto  plates. 
10.  Various  plates  of  horfes  for  a  book  entitled  De  la  Ca¬ 
va  lerie  Francaife ,  4to.  from  the  fame  painter. 

MALLESUN'DRUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan*  in  My-- 
fore  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Sankeridurgam. 

MAL'LET,  /.  [ malleus ,  Lat.j  A  wooden  hammer. — 
The*  velfel  foddered  up  was  warily  ft  ruck  with  a  wooden 
mallet ,  and  thereby  coinpreffed.  Boyle . 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 

The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 

The  mallet  is  diftinguifbed  from  the  hammer  by  being 
made  of  wood,  whereas  the  hammer  is  generally  headed 
with  iron.  The  mallet  is  much  ufed  by  artificers  who  work 
with  a  chiffel,  as  fculptors,  ntafons,  and  ftone-cutters, 
whofe  mallet  is  ordinarily  round  ;  and  by  carpenters,  join¬ 
ers,  printers,  &c.  who  ufe  it  fquare.  There  are  feveral  forts' 
of  mallets  ufed  for  different  purpofes  on  (hip-board.  -The 
calking  ■mallet  is  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum  into' 
the  feams  of  a  (hip,  where  the  edges  of  the  planks  are 
joined  to  each  other  in  the  fides,  deck,  or  bottom.  The 
head  of  this  mallet  is  long  and  cylindrical,  being  hooped 
with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  fplitting  in  the  exercife  of 
calking.  There  is  alfo  the  ferving-mallet,  ufed  in  ferving 
the  rigging,  by  binding  the  fpun-yarn  more  firmly  about- 
it  than  could  poflibly  be  done  by  hand,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner:  the  fpun-yarn  being  pre- 
vioufly  rolled  up  in  a  large  ball  or  clue,  two  or  three  turns' 
of  it’ are  paffed  about  the  rope,  and  about  the  body  of  the 
mallet,  which  for  this  purpofe  is  furniftied  with  a  round 
channel  in  its  furface,  that  conforms  to  the  convexity  of 
the  rope  intended  to  be  ferved.  The  turns  of  the  fpun- 
yarn  being  drained  round  the  mallet,  fo  as  to  confine  it 
firmly  to  the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the  deck,  one 
man  paffes  the  ball  continually  about  the  rope,  wliillt  the 
other,  at  the  fame  time,  winds  on  the  fpun-yarn  by  means 
of  the  mallet,  whofe  handle  adding  as  a  lever  drains  every 
turn  about  the  rope  as  firm  as  poffible.  Falconer. 

MAL'LET  (David),  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous  writer, 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Scotland,  and  probably  in  Perthfhire.  The  name  of 
his  family,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  inferior 
ranks  of  life,  was  Malloch.  Of  his  early  education  no¬ 
thing  further  is  known  than  that  he  received  fome  part 
of  it  under  Mr.  Ker,  a  profeffor  of  Aberdeen.  In  1720 
he  was  in  the  ftation  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  Mr. 
Home  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  fame  time  attended 
left ures  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  He  had  already 
exercifed  himfelf  in'  poetical  coinpofition  ;  and  a  paftoral 
and  fome  other  pieces  which  he  wrote  about  this  period 
brought  him  into  notice  among  the  Scottifh  literati.  The 
treatment  which  he  met  with  at  Mr.  Home’s  did  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  expectations  ;  and,  in  1723,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted  the  offer  of  accompany ing  the  two  younger  fonsof 
the  duke  of  Montrofe  to  Wincheller.  About  this  time  he 
printed  in  a  periodical  work  his  admired  ballad  of  William 
and  Margaret;  its  fuccefs  induced  him  to  refume  his  poe¬ 
tical  ftudies,  and  in  1728  he  publifhed  The  Excurfion. 
He  now  thought  fit  to  foften  his  original  name  of  Malloch 
to  Mallet ,  without  any  other  licenfe  than  his  own  choice. 
It  may  be  fuppofed  that  this  change  was  not  merely  for 
the  fake  of  euphony,  but  to  conceal  from  common  obfer- 
vation  his  country  and  origin,  although  the  illiberal  alone 
would  feel  prejudice  againlt  him  on  their  account ;  gnd 
accordingly  this  inftance  of  folly  is  noticed  by  Dr.  John- 
fon  in  his  Dictionary  under  the  word  Alias.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  at  this  period  that  Mallet  accompanied  his  noble 
pupils  in  the  ufual  continental  tour.  His  tragedy  of  Eu- 
rydice,  which  he  had  planned  foine  years  before,  was  firll 
brought  upon  the  ftage  in  1731,  and  favourably  received ; 
its  revival  fome  years  after,  however,  obtained  little  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  it  has  disappeared  from  the  theatre.  He  was  now 
3  F  of 
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of  confequence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  tbe  company  of 
men  of  rank  and  literary  eminence.  Among  thefe  he 
particularly  courted  the  favour  of  Pope,  whole  ridicule  of 
critics  and  commentators  he  echoed  in  a  poem,  publifhed 
in  1753,  on  Verbal  Criticifm.  When  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales  kept  an  oppofition  court,  and  aft’eCted  the  patron¬ 
age  of  men  of  letters,  Mallet  was  made  bis  under-fecre- 
tary,  with  a  falary  of  200I.  per  annum.  He  attended  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  a  vifit  to  Oxford  in  1734,  and  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  copy  of  verfes  written  in  the  name  of  the 
univertitv;  on  which  occafion  he  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  A.  His  tragedy  of  Muftapha  was  brought  on 
the  ftage  in  1739,  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of 
Wales;  it  had  a  temporary  fuccefs,  but  was  never  revived. 
His  principal  profe  performance,  the  Life  of  Lord  Bacon, 
prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  appeared  in  J74.0. 
Though  an  elegant,  and  in  many  refpeCts  a  judicious, 
piece  of  biography,  it  is  defective  in  the  difplay  of  what 
conftitutes  the  great  point  of  that  wonderful  man’s  merit, 
his  character  as  a  luminary  of  fcience  ;  infomuch  that  Dr. 
Warburton  obferved,  with  witty  juftnefs,  “that  Mallet  in 
his  Life  of  Bacon  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philofo- 
pher ;  and,  if  he  (liould  write  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  he  would 
probably  forget  that  he  was  a  general.”  In  the  fame  year 
Mallet  was  affociated  with  Thomfon  in  the  compofition 
of  the  patriotic  Mafque  of  Alfred,  reprefented  at  Clief- 
den  ;  and  he  afterwards  altered  it  for  the  Drury-lane 
theatre. 

Mallet  married  his  firft  wife  in  1741.  From  that  time 
lie  refided  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  lived  in  a  gen¬ 
teel  ftyle.  His  longelt  poem,  Amyntor  and  Theodora, 
was  publifhed  in  174.7.  It  is  a  pathetic  tale  in  blank  verfe, 
intermixed  with  much  poetical  defcription;  but  its  length 
and  affetled  fplendour  of  language  take  off  from  its  in- 
tereft,  and  there  are  few  readers  to  whom  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  tedious.  One  of  the  diftinguifhed  perfons  whom 
Mallet  courted  was  lord  Bolingbroke;  and  when,  af¬ 
ter  Pope’s  death,  that  nobleman  refolved  to  take  venge¬ 
ance  on  his  memory  for  having  clandeftinely  printed  his 
Patriot  King,  Mallet  was  employed  to  bring  forward  the 
charge  in  an  advertifement  to  a  publication  of  that  and 
feme  other  traCls.  This  office  he  performed  with  fo  much 
feverity,  that  Warburton  interpofed  with  an  apologetical 
letter  to  the  editor;  which  Mallet  retorted  by  “A  letter 
to  the  moft  impudent  Man  living.”  He  was  rewarded 
for  this  fervice  to  lord  Bolingbroke  by  the  bequeft  of  his 
lordfhip’s  works;  and  in  1754-  he  publifhed  them  in  five 
volumes,  4-to.  As  a  part  of  them  confifted  of  an  attack 
upon  revealed  religion,  the  publication  drew  down  much 
obloquy  upon  Mallet,  and  was  even  followed  by  a  pre- 
fentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  Weftminlter.  What  more 
affefted  him  was,  that  the  expectation  of  great  emolument, 
which  was  probably  his  principal  motive  in  undertaking 
the  talk,  was  fruftrated.  In  another  concern  he  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  emolument  without  any  adequate  fer¬ 
vice.  When  Sarah  duchefs  of  Marlborough  left  a  legacy 
of  ioool.  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  on  condition  of  writing 
the  life  of  her  great  lord,  the  former  refufed  the  bufinefs, 
but  the  latter  undertook  it,  and  received  a  penfion  befides 
in  confideration  of  the  fuppofed  progrefs  he  was  making 
in  it ;  but  no  veftige  of  any  labour  of  this  kind  was  found 
among  his  papers. 

The  unfavourable  commencement  of  the  war  of  1756 
rendering  the  miniflry  unpopular,  our  author  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  divert  the  public  odium  upon  admiral  Byng  ; 
and  a  paper  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpofe,  under  the 
fignature  of  “  A  Plain  Man,”  was  circulated  with  great 
i-ndultry  and  effeCt.  Byng  was  (hot,  and  Mallet  was  re* 
warded  with  a  conliderable  penfion;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  convinced  of  thejuflice  of  the  fentence  which 
proved  fatal  to  that  unfortunate  commander  ;  though  Dr. 
johnfon  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  ready  for  any  dirty 
job ;  that,  as  he  had  written  againft  Byng  at  the  mitiga¬ 


tion  of  the  miniftry,  he  would  equally  be  ready  to  write 
for  him,  provided  he  had  found  Ids  account  in  it. 

When  lord  Bute  came  into  power  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  reign,  Mallet  had  a  double  motive  for  lilting 
under  the  minifterial  banners;  and  be  ferved  the  cauie 
by  his  Truth  in  Rhyme,  and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira,  imi¬ 
tated  from  La  Motte,  and  pointed  to  a  political  end. 
Again  It  this,  tragedy,  Mr.  Bofwell,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Er- 
fkine,  and  Mr.  Dempfter,  joined  in  writing  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Critical  Strictures.  The  Critical  Review,  in 
which  Mallet  himfelf  fometimes  wrote,  characterifed  this 
pamphlet  as  “  the  crude  efforts  of  envy,  petulance,  and 
felf-conceit.”  There  being  thus  three  epithets,  the  three 
authors  had  a  humorous  contention  how  each  ftiould  be 
appropriated.  Mallet’s  recompence,  however,  for  the  poem 
and  the  tragedy,  was  the  place  of  keeperof  the  book  of  en¬ 
tries  for  the  port  of  London.  He  had  married  fora  fecond 
wife  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman’s  fteward,  pofiefled  of  a 
conliderable  fortune,  which  Ihe  kept  in  her  own  hands. 
From  his  various  fources  of  income,  Mallet  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  belt  provided  of  the  Ions  of  the  mufes; 
and,  as  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  vanity,  his  external 
appearance  announced  the  profperity  of  his  circnmftances. 
He  palled  fome  time  in  France  after  the  peace;  but,  find¬ 
ing  his  health  decline,  he  returned  to  England,  and  died 
in  1765.  Mallet  was  a  man  of  agreeable  converfation  and 
amiable  manners  in  private  life,  fufficiently  attentive  to 
his  own  interelt,  but  ready  to  ferve  his  friends.  Nothing 
elevated  or  dignified  can  be  difeerned  in  his  character  or 
principles.  As  a  poet,  he  may  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction, 
fplendid  imagery,  and  pathetic  fentiment;  but  is  deficient 
in  energy  and  judgment.  His  works  are  admitted  into 
the  collections  of  Englifh  poetry ;  hut  his  name  is  fcarcely 
remembered  except  as  theauthor  of  two  ballads,  one  of  du¬ 
bious  originality.  John/on’s  and  Anderfon’s  Lives  of  the  Brit. 
Poets.  Bofwell' s  Life  of  Johnfon ,  vol.  i.  ii.  iii. 

MAL'LET  (Edme),  an  eltimable  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Melun  in  1713.  He  ferved  a  cure  near  his  na¬ 
tive  place  till  1751J  when  he  came  to  Paris,  to  the  profef- 
forlhip  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which, 
houfe  he  was  an  aggregated  doctor.  The  oppolite  im¬ 
putations  of  Janfenifm  and  Freethinking  under  which  be¬ 
laboured,  at  firlt  indifpofed  towards  him  Boyer,  the  dif- 
penfer  of  ecclefialtical  favours  ;  but,  upon  acquaintance 
with  his  real  character,  he  recompenfed  his  learning  and 
morals  with  a  canonry  of  Verfailles.  Mallet  made  him¬ 
felf  known  by  various  publications,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  principal.  1.  Principes  pour  la  LeCture  des 
Poetes.  a.  Eflai  fur  l’Etude  des  Belles  Lettres.  3.  El- 
fai  fur  les  Bienfeances  Oratoires.  4.  Principe  pour  la. 
LeCture  des  Orateurs.  5.  A  Tranllation  of  Davila’s  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.  He  likewife  engaged 
to  furnilh  the  articles  of  theology  and  belles  lettres  for 
the  Encyclopedic.  His  ftyle  in  all  thefe  performances  is 
neat,  clear,  and  unaffeCted.  He  had  planned  two  other 
confiderable  works,  when  he  was  carried  oft'  by  a  prema¬ 
ture  death  at  Paris  in  1755.  His  modefty,  mildnefs,  can¬ 
dour,  moderation,  and  attachment  to  his  friends,  rendered 
him  an  objeCt  of  efteem  to  all  who  knew  him.  Nouv.  Did-. 
Hifl. 

MAL'LET  (James  Andrew),  a  profefior  at  Geneva,  de- 
feended  from  a  good  family  in  that  city,  was  born  in. 
1740  ;  he  was  deftined  for  a  military  life,  but  was  prevented 
from  purfuing  it  by  an  accident  in  his  youth,  by  which 
the  mufcles  of  his  legs  became  contracted,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  lame  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  l’chool  of  Geneva,  and  difplayed  an 
early  attachment  to  the  mathematics.  From  Geneva  he 
went  to  Bafil,  and  ftudied  with  great  fuccefs  under  the 
celebrated  David  Bernouilli.  In  1764  lie  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  Academy  of  Lyons  for  the  bell  anfwer  to 
a  mathematical  prize-queftion  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  made  a  tour  to  France  and  England,  in  the  eourle  of 
which,  he  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  Lalande  at  Paris, 
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and  the  late  Dr.  Malkelyne  at  London ;  and  the  tafte 
which  M.  Mallet  acquired  for  aftronomy  was  no  doubt  a 
confequence  of  his  intimacy  with  thefe  eminent  men.  In 
this  fcience  he  was  greatly  aflifted  by  his  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  was  continually 
e.xercifing  his  genius  and  talents.  He  wrote  two  papers 
on  the  calculation  of  chances,  which  were  inferted  in  the 
Acla  Helvetica  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  Lalande,  he  calcu¬ 
lated  a  table  of  the  aberration  and  nutation  of  the  (tars 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  magnitude,  which  was  publilhed  in 
the  Connoiffance  des  Temps,  and  afterwards  in  Lalande’s 
great  work  on  altronomy.  On  his  return,  he  lived  fome 
time  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  till  he  was  appointed  by 
the  academy  of  Peterlbnrgh,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Lalandeand  Bernouilli,  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in 
1769,  at  one  of  the  northern  ftations  made  choice  of  for 
that  purpofe.  He  was  accompanied  by  J.  L.  Piclet  ;  but 
the  objeit  of  their  million  was  in  a  great  meafure  loft  by 
the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  weather.  On  his  return,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  J.  A.  Piftet  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  who  afiifted  him  in  his  aftronomical  observations, 
with  inftruments  which  Mallet  had  procured  at  his  own 
expenfe  from  England.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  commiflion  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  fet¬ 
tling  the  difputes  by  which  the  harmony  of  the  little  re¬ 
public  had  for  fifteen  years  been  difturbed,  and  which 
were  at  length  filenced  for  fome  time,  by  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers.  Though  Mallet  was  not  at  all  ambi¬ 
tious  of  literary  fame,  he  was  honoured  with  unfolicited 
marks  of  diftinftion  by  feveral  foreign  focieties.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  fome  of  his  beft  aftronomical  obfervations  may  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  that  learned  fociety.  He  main¬ 
tained  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  the  moll  learned 
aftronomers  in  Europe  ;  and  at  his  country  houfe,  where 
he  fpent  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  he  employed  himfelf 
in  making  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  in  converfing 
with  the  neighbouring  farmers  on  fubjefls  of  rural  eco. 
Jiomy.  He  was  vifited  by  many  foreigners  of  diftindfion  ; 
and  was  univerfally  efteemed  for  his  talents,  integrity, 
and  benevolence.  He  died  in  the  year  1790,  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  Gen.  Biog. 

MALLETUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan:  fixty  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cochin. 

MALLEVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Loire  ;  three  miles  eaft  of  Savenay,  and  fif¬ 
teen  north-welt  of  Nantes. 

MAL'LI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  now  called  Moultan,  which  fee.  Their  capital 
was  fituated  not  far  from  the  river  Rauvee  (anciently  Hy- 
draotes),  fomewhat  below  the  prefent  town  of  Toulumba, 
which  is  a  famous  pafs  on  the  Rauvee,  between  Lahore 
and  Moultan. 

MALLICOL'LO,  or  Manicola,  one  of  the  largeft  of 
thole  illands  called  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South. Pacific 
Ocean  ;  about  eighteen  leagues  long,  and  from  five  to  feven 
wide.  This  illand  was  dilcovered  by  Quiros,  in  the  year 
1606.  The  land  is  moderately  elevated,  and  containing 
fome  forelts  with  large  trees;  the  foil  rich  and  fertile  5 
•vegetable  produdlions  abundant  and  various.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  reprefented  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  vifited  the 
illand  in  1774,  as  the  molt  ugly  ill-proportioned  people 
he  ever  law,  except  thofe  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  are 
3?  very  dark-coloured,  and  rather  diminutive,  race,  with 
long  heads,  flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances.  Their 
hair,  moltly  black  or  brown,  is  Ihort  and  curly  ;  but  not 
quite  fo  loft  and  woolly  as  that  of  a  negro.  Their  beards 
are  very  ftrong,  crifp,  and  bulhy,  and  generally  black  and 
Short.  But  what  molt  adds  to  their  deformity,  is  a  belt, 
or  cord,  wdiich  they  wear  round  their  waift,  and  tie  fo 
tight  over  their  belly,  that  the  fhapeof  their  bodies  is  not 
unlike  that  of  an  overgrown  pifmire.  The  men  go  quite 
naked,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  leaf,  ufed  as  a  wrapper. 
They  faw  but  few  women,  and  they  were  not  lels  ugly 
than  the  men  5  their  heads,  faces,  and  Ihoulders,  are  paint* 
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ed  red  ;  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat ;  and  fome  of  them 
had  fomething  over  their  Ihoulders  like  a  bag,  in  which 
they  carry  their  children.  Their  ornaments  are  ear-rings 
made  of  tortoife-lhell,  and  bracelets,  wrought  with  thread 
or  cord,  and  ftudded  with  (hells,  worn  jult  above  the  el¬ 
bow.  Round  the  right  wrift  they  wear  hogs’  tulles,  bent 
circular,  and  rings  made  of  ftiells;  and  round  their  left  a 
round  piece  of  wood,  defigned  probably  to  ward  ofF  the 
bow-ftring.  The  bridge  of  the  nofe  is  pierced,  in  which 
they  wear  a  piece  of  white  ftone,  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  of  a  curved  form.  As  figns  of  friendlhip, 
they  prefent  a  green  branch,  and  fprinkle  water  with  the 
hand  over  the  head.  Their  weapons  are  clubs  and  fpears, 
made  of  very  hard  wood,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
bows  are  four  feet  long,  made  of  a  ftick  fplit  down  the 
middle,  and  partly  circular;  the  arrows  are  a  fort  of 
reeds,  fometimes  armed  with  a  long  (harp  point  of  bone, 
and  the  points  were  covered  with  a  fubftance  found  to  be 
poifon.  Their  arrows  they  carefully  preferve  in  a  quiver  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  armed  with  two  or  three  points, 
each  with  fmall  prickles  011  the  edges,  to  prevent  the  ar¬ 
row  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  wound.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation.  Their 
houfes  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  illes,  low,  and  covered 
with  palm-thatch.  Their  fruits,  fuch  as  the  bread-fruit, 
plantain,  and  cocoa-nut,  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
the  Society  or  Friendly  Illes  ;  but  their  yams  appeared  to 
be  very  good.  Their  animals  are  pigs  and  fowl ;  they  had 
not  fo  much  as  a  name  for  a  dog,  and  confequently  they 
had  none  ;  for  which  reafon  Capt.  Cook  left  them  a  dog 
and  a  bitch.  Pieces  of  cloth,  and  marbled  paper,  were 
articlespvhich  they  mod:  efteemed;  but  edge-tools,  nails, 
and  bea*ds,  they  feemed  to  difregard.  Upon  the  whole 
thefe  people  appear  to  be  of  a  race  totally  diftinff  from 
thofe  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  Illands;  their  form,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  manners,  are  widely  different;  they  feem  to 
correfpond  in  many  particulars  with  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  particularly  in  their  black  colour  and  woolly  hair. 
They  go  almoft  naked  but  keep  their  bodies  entirely  free 
from  pumflures,  which  is  one  particular  that  remarkably 
diftinguilhes  them  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Pacific. 
Ocean.  The  population,  according  to  Mr.  Forfter,  may 
amount  to  50,000,  who  occupy  600  fquare  miles  of  ground. 
The  fame  author  informs  us  that  the  women  appeared  to 
be  oppreffed,  defpifed,  and  in  a  ftate  of  lervility.  Their 
mufic  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  either  for  harmony 
or  variety,  but  feemed  to  Mr.  Forfter  to  be  of  a  more 
lively  turn  than  that  at  the  Friendly  Illands. 

The  harbour,  vifited  by  Capt.  Cook,  is  fituated  on  the 
north-eaft  fide  of  Mallicollo,  not  far  from  the  fouth  eaft 
and  in  lat.  16.  25.  20.  S.  Ion.  167.  57.  23.  E.  and  was  called5 
by  him  Port  Sandwich.  It  lies  in  fouth-weft  by  fouth 
about  one  league,  and  is  one  third  of  a  league  broad.  A 
reef  of  rocks  extends  out  a  little  way  from  each  point  • 
but  the  channel  is  of  a  good  breadth,  and  has  in  it  from 
forty  to  twenty-four  fathoms  of  water.  In  the  port  the 
depth  of  water  is  from  twenty  to  four  fathoms.;  and  it  is  fo 
Iheltercd,  that  no  winds  can  dilturb  a  Hi  ip  at  anchor  there. 
Another  great  advantage  is,  that  you  can  lie  fo  near  the 
fhore,  as  to  cover  your  people  who  may  be  at  work  upon 
it.  Two  reddilh  fill),  refembling  a  large  bream,  and  of 
the  fame  lize,  were  caught  in  the  harbour,  which  ap¬ 
peared,  by  their  effects  on  thofe  who  partook  of  them,  to 
be  poiionous.  This  fort  of  filh  is  mentioned  by  Quiros 
under  the  name  of  pargos.  Cooke's  Second  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 

M ALLIEN',  a  town  of  Prullia,  in  Oberland  :  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Paffenheim. 

MAL'LlNG,  or  West  Malling,  or  Town  Mai¬ 
ling,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  fituated  on  a  brook 
which  runs  into  the  Medway  ;  with  a  weekly  market  on 
Saturday;  and  three  fairs,  Aug.  12,  Oft.  2,  and  Nov.  j-„ 
This  parifh  was  anciently  taxed  to  contribute  tpwards  the 
repair  of  the  third  arch  or  pier  of  Rochefter-bridge. 

Themanorof  Malling  was  given,  fays  Lambard,  “toBu>-- 
bicus  billiop  of  Rocheiter,  by  king  Edmund,  the  brother. 
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of  Athelftane,  under  the  name  of  three  Plough-lands  in 
Mealinges.”  After  a  temporary  alienation,  it  was  re- 
ltored  to  the  bifhops  of  this  fee,  previoufly  to  the  Domef- 
day  Survey,  at  which  time  “  here  were  a  church  and  a 
mill.”  In  the  year  1090,  bifhop  Gnndulph  founded  a 
BenediCtine  nunnery  here,  and  endowed  it  with  the  ma¬ 
nor,  church,  and  other  eftates  ;  he  governed  it  in  perfon 
during  his  life,  but  directed  that  in  future  it  fhould  be  un¬ 
der  the  jurifdiCtion  of  an  abbefs,  fubordinate  to  the  bi- 
Ihops  of  Rochefter.  In  1190,  the  abbey,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  village,  fuffered  by  fire,  but  were  foon  re- 
ftored  ;  in  the  time  of  king  John,  the  abbefs  had  a  grant 
of  free- warren  for  all  her  demefne  ;  and  Henry  III.  added 
the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs. 
After  the  diffolution,  the  manor  and  abbey-buildings 
were  exchanged  with  archbifhop  Cranmer ;  and  have  fince 
palled  through  various  families  to  the  Honeywoods.  The 
late  Filmer  Honey  wood,  efq.  pulled  down  the  abbey-houfe, 
and  with  the  materials  ereCted  the  prefent  manfion,  pre- 
ferving,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  ancient  ftyle  and  form. 
It  is  now'  the  refidence  of  George  Talbot  Hatley  Foote, 
efq.  Many  parts  of  the  conventual  pile  are,  however,  yet 
handing,  being  ufed  as  offices,  together  w  ith  a  portion  of 
the  weft  end  of  the  abbey-church,  which  is  an  iriterefting 
remain  of  Norman  architecture,  and  is  ornamented  with 
fculptures  of  heads,  animals,  and  interfering  arches.  The 
abbey-grounds  are  watered  by  a  clear  ftream,  which  flows 
from  Nether-Well,  in  the  Hamlet  of  St.  Leonard’s ;  where 
is  yet  (landing  the  ruined  tower  of  St.  Leonard’s  chapel, 
a  very  ftrong  remain,  much  refembling  the  keep  of  a  Nor¬ 
man  caftle  ;  its  prefent  height  is  feventy-one  feet :  the 
walls  are  feven  feet  in  thicknefs. 

The  town  confifts  principally  of  one  fpacious  ftreet, 
well  built,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  together  with 
feveral  detached  manfions  belonging  to  refpeCtable  fami¬ 
lies.  The  paiifh-church  is  a  large  fabric,  confifting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  Norman  tower ;  the  nave  has 
been  moftly  rebuilt  fince  the  year  1778,  wheu  the  whole 
roof  fell  in,  through  the  decay  of  the  main  columns. 
Here  are  fome  ancient  and  curious  braftes.  A  fmall  free- 
fchool  was  built  in  1632,  by  a  bequeft  of  Mr.  Francis 
Trefle.  Mailing  is  fix  miles  weft  of  Maidftone,  and 
twenty-nine  fouth-eaft  of  London.  Lat.  51.18.  N.  Ion. 
o.  30.  E. 

Eaft  Mailing  is  a  village  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  diftant.  Here  is  Bradbourne,  the 
feat  of  fir  John  Papillon  Twyfden,  hart,  which,  though 
not  particularly  extenfive,  forms  one  of  the  moll  delight¬ 
ful  refidences  in  Kent.  Some  good  portraits  of  the 
learned  judge  Twyfden,  who  died  here  in  1666,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Bradbourne-houfe. 

Two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Weft  Mailing,  is  Mereworth- 
caltle,  formerly  the  feat  of  lord  Le  Defpencer,  but  after¬ 
wards  let  to  James  Butler,  efq.  a  fine  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture,  defigned  by  Colin  Campbell,  in  imitation  of  a  houle 
in  Italy  built  by  the  famous  Palladio.  It  is  a  fquare,  ex¬ 
tending  eighty-eight  feet,  and  has  four  porticoes  of  the 
Ionic  order.  In  the  middle  there  rifes  above  the  roof  a 
lemicircular  dome,  which  has  two  (hells ;  the  one  forms 
the  ftucco  ceiling  of  the  faloon,  being  thirty-fix  feet  in 
diameter;  the  outward  fliell  is  carpentry,  covered  with 
lead.  Between  thefe  two  (hells  is  a  ftrong  brick  arch, 
that  brings  twenty-four  funnels  to  the  lantern,  which  is 
finifhed  with  copper;  but  by  this  contrivance  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  the  chimneys  often  fmoke. 

Teflon,  with  a  large  ftone  bridge  over  the  Medway, 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  from  Weft  Mailing. 
Thisparifh  is  a  borough,  and  hath  a  court-leet  of  its  own, 
at  which  the  borfholder  is  fworn. 

Weft  or  Little  Peckham  is  three  miles  fouth-weft  from 
Weft  Mailing.  A  free-fchool  was  founded  and  endowed 
here  in  14.08,  for  the  Knights  Templars;  but  it  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them,  and  given  to  thofe  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem. 
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Padlefvvorth  is  a  village  three  miles  north  of  Mailing, 
and  near  Snodland,  by  the  Medway. 

MALLINGTO'NIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
didynamia,  order  angiofpermia.  EfTential  generic  cha¬ 
racters — Calyx  with  a  five-toothed  reflected  margin  ;  co¬ 
rolla  with  a  very  long  tube,  and  four-cleft  border;  an¬ 
ther®  two-parted,  fheathing. 

Mallingtonia  hortenfis,  a  fingle  fpecies.  A  very  large- 
tree,  with  compound  doubly-pinnate  leaves  ;  leaflets  ovate, 
entire,  glabrous  ;  panicle  terminal  ;  corolla  white,  odo¬ 
rous, 

MAL'LOj  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stihoun  :  twenty-five 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Adana. 

M AL'LOCOC'CA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Grewia. 

MALLOODOO'  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Borneo.  Lat.  6.  45.  N.  Ion.  117.2.  E. 

MALLO'RA,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Etruria  i  three  miles  well  of  Leghorn. 

MAL'LOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados  :  three  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Caen. 

MALLO'THI,  [Hebrew.]  A  fcripture  name. 

MALLO'TES,  the  inhabitants  of  Mallos,  a  city  of  Ci¬ 
licia  on  the  river  Pyramus.  They  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  becaule  he  had  given  them,  with  the 
city  of  Tarfus,  to  one  of  his  miltreires  named  Antiochis. 
2  Macc.  iv.  30.  In  this  manner  the  kings  of  Perfia  were 
ufed  to  give  whole  cities  to  their  miftrefles,  to  find  them 
in  necklaces,  girdles,  &c.  Calmtt. 

MALLO'TUSjyi  [fo  named,  according  to  Loureiro,  from 
Gr.  hairy,  thecapfuleof  this  plant  being  profufely 
and  remarkably  befet  with  hairs.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  dicecia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  tri— ' 
coccse,  Linn,  (euphorbias,  JuJ}~.)  The  generic  characters 
are — Male  calyx:  perianthium  inferior,  of  three  roundifh, 
concave,  wmolly,  leaves.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  numerous,  fliort,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  an¬ 
ther®  two-lobed,  roundifh.  Female  calyx  :  perianthium  of 
three  triangular,  equilateral,  hairy,  expanded,  leaves.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  none.  Piltillum  :  germen  fuperior,  roundifh,  three- 
lobed  ;  ftyle  none;  ftigmas  three,  oblong,  hairy,  coloured, 
reflexed.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  roundilh,  of  three  lobes, 
fix  valves,  and  three  cells,  fingle-feeded,  covered  with  a 
multiplicity  of  long  and  (oft  hairs.  Seeds  :  roundifh  on 
one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  remaining  on  their  proper 
(talks  upon  the  receptacle,  after  the  capfule  has  fallen 
away. — EJJ'ential  CharaEler.  Male  calyx  of  three  leaves; 
corolla  none;  ftamens  numerous.  Female  calyx  of  three 
leaves,  inferior;  corolla  none;  ftigmas  three;  capfule 
three-celled  ;  feeds  lolitary,  (talked.  Loureiro  remarks, 
that  this  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Cliffortia,  but  that  it 
differs  in  having  the  capfule  fuperior  and  three-celled,  as 
well  as  in  having  three  feffile  ftigmas. 

Mallotus  Cochinchinenfis,  the  only  fpecies  known. 
It  is  a  tree  of  middling  height,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  roundifh,  generally  three-lobed  ;  a  few 
however  are  undivided,  ovate,  pointed  ;  all  of  them  (land 
on  footftalks,  are  toothed  and  downy.  Flowers  reflexed, 
in  loofe  clufters,  ending  in  a  fpike.  Found  about  hedges 
and  neglefted  gardens,  in  Cochinchina  and  China. 

Loureiro  found  the  male  flowers  of  Mallotus  occafionally 
to  vary,  in  having  their  calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  hairy,  and 
fpreading.  Filaments  upwards  of  forty,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx  ;  anther®  ovate,  ereCt.  He  met  with  this  variety 
growing  near  Canton,  but  could  find  no  female  flowers  in 
'that  neighbourhood. 

MAL'LOW,/  \_malva,  Lat.  mselepe,  Sax.]  A  planr. 
See  Malva. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the  loofen’d  body  found.  Dry  den. 

MAL'LOW,  Bafe  ;  fee  Malope.  Jew’s;  fee  Cor- 
chorus.  Indian;  fee  Sida  and  Urena.  Marfh ;  fee 
Althaea.  Rofe;  fee  Alc^a.  Syrian;  fee  Hibiscus. 

3  Tree ; 
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Tree  ;  fee  Lavatera.  Varied-leaved  and  Venetian  ;  fee 
Lavatera.  Vervain  ;  fee  Malva.  Yellow  ;  fee  Sid  a. 

MAL'LOW,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
lituated  on  the  river  Blackwater;  one  of  the  molt  confi- 
derable  inland  towns  of  the  county,  and  much  frequented 
on  account  of  a  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  faid  to  referable 
thofe  of  Briftol,  both  in  tafte  and  virtue.  Here  were  for¬ 
merly  two  cattles,  ruined  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
Mallow  fends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  It 
is  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Limeric,  and  fourteen  north 
of  Cork.  Lat.  52.  S.  N.  Ion.  8.  39.  W. 

MALLO'WN,  a  town  of  Hindootlan,  in  Malwa :  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Kimlafia. 

MAL'LUCH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MALLWYD',  a  village  in  North  Wales,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth.  It 
confifts  but  of  a  few  lioufes  and  a  church ;  it  is  fituated 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Dyfi,  the  Clifion,  and  the  Mowddu ; 
at  the  junftion  of  four  vales,  and  confequently  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  four  roads.  This  little  village  and  the  furrounding 
country  are  pleafingly  deferibed  by  Mifs  Hutton  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  her  Letters  during  a  Tour  in  North  Wales. 

“  Mallwyd  is  the  interior  of  Wales.  Here  the  common 
people  fpeak  no  Englilh,  The  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  en¬ 
tirely  fupplied  by  the  flieep  of  the  country,  except  the 
(hirt  and  neck-handkerchief  of  the  men,  and  two  printed 
handkerchiefs  for  the  women  ;  one  worn  round  the  neck, 
the  other  on  the  head,  croffed  under  the  chin,  and  tied 
behind.  Over  this  bulky  head-drefs,  fummer  and  winter, 
in  doors  and  out,  they  wear  a  black  hat,  only  diftinguilh- 
able  from  the  man’s  by  a  ribbon  tied  round  the  crown. 
With  garments  of  flannel  and  woollen,  and  this  load  on 
the  head,  (hoes  and  (lockings  are  a  fuperfluity.  They 
trudge  along,  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  with  as  little 
inconvenience  as  the  (heep  that  formerly  carried  the  bur¬ 
then.  The  female,  who  fills  the  offices  of  waiting  and 
chamber  maid  at  the  inn,  is  diltinguilhed  by  flioes  and 
(lockings,  and  a  mob-cap. 

“  The  diet  of  the  common  people,  and  even  of  the  far¬ 
mers’  fervants,  is  oat-cake,  or  four  bread  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  rye  and  barley  5  butter  and  cheefe  without  limita¬ 
tion;  whey-curds;  llir-up,  made  of  boiled  whey  thick¬ 
ened  with  oatmeal ;  and  the  fervants  are  allowed  a  fmall 
portion  of  faked  meat  or  bacon  on  a  Sunday.  Their  uni- 
verfal  beverage  is  butter-milk.  The  men  are  thin,  but 
tall  and  athletic  ;  the  women  healthy,  ruddy,  (lout,  and 
handfome;  and  the  children,  if  poflible,  yet  more  fo;  but 
I  think  an  old  woman  looks  older  than  in  England.  Per¬ 
haps  the  air  of  their  mountains  may  give  health  and 
llrength  while  youth  and  aftivity  enable  them  to  breathe 
it  uncorrupted  ;  and  the  clofenefs  of  their  huts  may  plant 
wrinkles  in  the  place  of  roles,  when  age  confines  them 
more  within  doors. 

46  The  belt  farms  in  this  country  let  at  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  (hillings  an  acre,  and  fell  at  about  twenty-eight  years’ 
purchafe.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of  mountain  allotted 
to  each,  which  never  varies  from  generation  to  generation  5 
and  it  is  an  eftabliflred  rule,  that  no  man  (hall  fend  a  greater 
number  of  (heep  to  the  mountain  in  fummer  than  his 
farm  will  maintain  in  winter.  The  mountain-part  of  one 
farm  near  Dinafmowthy  keeps  three  thoufand  flieep.  It 
is  divided  into  three  diftimSt  (heep- walks.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  whole  is  a  man  ;  the  a  fling  officers  are 
dogs,  of  which  are  kept  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The 
(heep- walks  are  divided,  riot  by  hedges,  ditches,  or  (lone 
walls,  but  by  boundaries  drawn  by  the  eye.  Such  bounds 
as  thele  the  flieep  may  eafily  overleap,  and  not  only  tref- 
pafs  upon  each  other,  but  upon  their  neighbours.  It  is 
the  bulinefs  of  the  dogs  to  take  care  they  do  not.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  (hepherd.  climbs  the  mountain,  tak¬ 
ing  with  him  three  dogs.  He  points  out  to  each  his 
walk,  and  they  immediately  go  upon  duty.  They  know 
exadlly  the  confines;  and,  by  always  taking  that  fide  on 
which  the  (heep  (how  an  inclination  to  dray,  they  oblige 
them  to  remain  in  their  proper  palture.  But  this  poll  is 
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fo  fatiguing  to  the  dogs,  that  two  or  three  hours  is  as  long 
as  rhey  can  bear  it.  The  (hepherd  then  appears  on  his 
Wand  with  three  other  dogs,  one  for  each  (heep-walk,  to 
relieve  guard.  He  calls,  and  waves  his  hand  ;  they  joy¬ 
fully  obey  the  fummons ;  and  each  takes  his  turn  till  night 
fends  the  flocks  to  red.  Invaluable  would  be  a  breed  of 
dogs  that  could  thus  reftrain  iieadftrotig  man  within  his 
proper  limits  !  that  would  bite  the  heels  of  every  love-, 
reign  that  invades  his  neighbour,  or  inftigated  other  fove- 
reigns  to  do  fo ! 

“  The  fituation  of  Mallwyd  is  charming.  The  moun¬ 
tains  which  encompafs  it  are  fo  high  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  white  fpecks  we  fee  near  their  tops 
are  Hones  or  (heep,  till  we  obferve  them  change  their 
place.  On  the  fides  are  fmall  patches  of  wood,  or  inclofed 
lands,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage.  So  remote  are  thefe 
dwellings  from  the  haunts  of  men,  that,  on  the  approach 
of  our  (ervant,  all  the  women  and  children  ran  aivay  in 
terror;  nor  could  all  his  geftures  prevail  on  them  to  re¬ 
turn,  till  they  found  the  man  in  the  pied'  coat  did  no  mif- 
chief.  I  entered  one  of  their  huts,  which  was  miferably 
dark,  with  a  fmall  piece  of  turf  mouldering  to  a'fhes  on 
the  hearth.  The  floor  was  in  no  danger;  for  nothing  but 
an  earthquake  could  deftroy  it. 

“  In  the  church-yard  of  Mallwyd  is  a  yew-tree,  that, 
tradition  fays,  is  (even  hundred  years  old  ;  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  imagine  a  fpot  where  a  yew-tree  could  have  wit- 
nefled  fewer  viciflitudes  in  the  objects  around,  during 
that  length  of  time.  The  rivers,  the  rocks,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  are  immutable.  The  woods  are  the  lineal  defeend- 
ants  of  thofe  that  flourilhed  when  the  yew  was  planted. 
The  hcrufes,  probably,  differ  little  in  number,  and  but 
few  of  them  in  convenience.  The  roads  are  undoubtedly 
the  fame  ;  for  no- where  elfe  could  they  be  made  to  pafs  : 
they  are  only  widened  to  admit  a  carriage.  The  yew-tree 
has  nine  diltinft  trunks,  one  in  the  centre,  and  eight  that 
furround  it;  and  the  circumference  of  their  united  branches 
is  computed  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet.”  Monthly 
Mag.  June  1815. 

MALLY'NE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  forty- 
miles  north-well  of  Lucknow. 

MALLYOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Dindigul  :  eighteen  miles  welt-fouth-well  of  Dindigul. 

MALLYOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Madura:  ten  miles  north-well  of  Mattam. 

MALM,y.  A  fort  of  white  marly  clay.  It  is  a  fub- 
ftance  that  has  been  found  beneficial  as  a  manure  on  foils 
of  the  (tiff  clayey  kind,  when  laid  on  in  pretty  large  pro¬ 
portions,  as  about  fixty  tons  per  acre.  In  one  inftance 
of  this  kind  of  foil,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  when  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  proportion  on  a  very  large  fcale,  the  produce 
was  full  three  times  as  great  per  acre  as  in  the  original 
(late.  It  is  aliened  that  the  quality  of  this  fubllance  may 
be  belt  proved  by  common  vinegar;  in  which  cafe  a  por¬ 
tion  Ihould  be  dried,  and  put  into  a  wine-glafs  full  of 
vinegar;  when,  if  it  inftantly  begins  to  effervefee  and  at¬ 
tract  the  acid,  it  may  be  depended  on  to  bs  highly  ufeful 
as  a  manure.  This  fubllance  we  find  firll  noticed  in  the 
4-ad  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  (1743.)  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Turbevil  Needham,  “Concerning  certain  Chalky  Tubu- 
lous  Concretions,  called  Malm and  we  are  informed, 
that  this  bed  of  malm  lies  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
ridge  of  chalky  downs ;  extends  from  Winchefter,  where 
it  begins,  almolt  due  fouth,  about  four  miles;  the  breadth 
not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  depth,  at  a  mean  com¬ 
putation,  about  five  feet.  It  is  ufed  in  manure  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  chalk  is,  but  anfwers  the  intent  much 
better.  It  rifes  up  in  one  continued  bed,  almolt  to  the 
furface;  where  a  thin  layer  of  common  earth  but  juft: 
hides  it  in  places  where  continual  cultivation  has  not 
fuperinduced  a  new  foil.  The  whole  bed  confifts  of  fe- 
parate  detached  pieces,  and  of  feveral  dimenlions,  moltly 
long  and  tubular;  fome  few  round,  with  a  fmall  cavity 
in  the  centre  $  others  quite  flat ;  and  fome,  as  it  were,  ex- 
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cavated  on  one  fide,  as  if  the  chalky  laminae  had  extend¬ 
ed  themfelves  round  a  piece  of  hark ;  but  all  of  them  hol¬ 
lowed  within,  agreeable  to  their  exterior  fhape,  very  few 
excepted. 

MALMASE'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Aftorga. 

MALME'DY,  called  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ourthe;  now  properly  again  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which,  though  fituated  in  the  biftiopric  of  Liege, 
was  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  in 
fpiritualities.  It  has  fome  mineral  fprings,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  phyficians,  are  equal  or  rather  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  Spa.  The  town  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes. 
The  principal  trade  carried  on  is  making  cf  cloth  and 
drefting  leather.  It  has  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictines, 
founded  by  St.  Remade,  united  under  the  fame  abbot 
with  Stablo  in  the  year  1071.  In  OCt.  1794,  Malmedy 
was  taken  by  the  French.  It  is  twenty-three  miles  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Liege.  Lat.  51.  24.  N.  Ion.  6.  7.  E. 

MAL'MESBURY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Dunwallo  Malmu- 
tius,  a  Britifh  king,  and  called  Can-  Bladon  ;  being  def- 
troyed  by  war,  a  cattle  is  faid  to  have  rifen  out  of  its  ruins, 
■which  was  called  Inge/borne  for  a  long  time,  till  Maidul- 
phus  founding  a  religious  houfe  here,  it  was  called  Mai- 
dulfsburg,  and,  by  corruption,  Malmefbury .  Among  the 
difciples  of  Maidulphus,  the  molt  eminent  was  Aldelm, 
who  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him,  and  by  the  help  of 
Eleutherius  biftiop  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  owner  of  the 
place,  built  here  a  fair  abbey,  over  which  he  fi rft  prefided; 
and  from  him  this  town  is  called,  in  an  ancient  manufcript, 
Aldclmcjbirig.  But  this  name  was  foon  loft,  though  the 
memory  of  the  man,  who  was  canonized,  remains.  The 
great  Athelftan  chofe  this  Aldelm  after  his  death  for  pa¬ 
tron  faint ;  and  on  this  account,  be  granted  confiderable 
privileges  to  the  town,  endowed  the  abbey  in  an  ample 
manner,  and  chofe  it  for  his  burying-place.  From  ills 
reign,  the  abbey  continued  to  flourilh  in  great  wealth  ; 
and,  among  other  learned  men,  produced  William,  hence 
called  of  Malmefbury ,  to  whofe  learned  diligence  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  civil  hiltory  of  England  has  great  obligation. 
The  town  depended  in  a  manner  on  the  abbey,  and  was 
fortified  by  Roger  biftiop  of  Salifbury,  who,  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Henry  of  Anjou  and  king  Stephen,  built  here  walls 
andacaftle,  which  once  held  outagainft  Henry  II.  That 
magnificent  prelate  raifed  here,  and  at  Salifbury,  at  a  great 
expenfe,  very  extenfive  and  beautiful  buildings,  the  (tones 
of  which  were  fo  laid,  that  the  joints  could  fcarcely  be 
feen,  and  the  whole  wall  looked  like  one  (tone.  The 
caftle  was  not  long  after  deinolifhed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  monks,  by  licenfe  from  king  John,  in  order  to  en¬ 
large  the  abbey,  which  received  continual  acceftion  of 
wealth  and  buildings,  till  the  fatal  ftorm  which  deftroyed 
the  religious  houfes  of  England.  The  abbot  was  mitred, 
and  had  a  feat  in  parliament.  At  the  diffolution,  this  ab¬ 
bey,  which  exceeded  all  in  the  county  in  revenues  and 
honour,  and  was  valued  at  803I.  17s.  was  purchafed  of 
the  king  by  Stumpe,  an  exceedingly-rich  clothier,  who 
filled  with  looms  every  corner  of  the  valt  offices  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  intended,  in  Leland’s  time,  to  make  a  ftreet 
for  clothiers  in  the  back  vacant  ground  within  the  town- 
walls.  After  this  period  nothing  worthy  of  notice  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  hiltory  of  Malmefbury,  till  the  era  of  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  it  was  feveral  times 
befieged  and  taken,  both  by  the  republicans  and  royalifts. 

This  town  is  built  on  a  commanding  eminence,  penin- 
fulatcd  by  two  ftreams  which  unite  to  form  the  Lower 
Avon.  In  former  times  it  was  much  more  extenfive  than 
at  prefent,  many  of  the  flreets  defcribed  in  old  records 
being  totally  deinolifhed.  The  principal  manufacture  car¬ 
ried  on  here  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  it  was  fa¬ 
mous  at  an  early  period  ;  but  a  number  of  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  leather-trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  parchments,  glue,  See.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
on  'Saturdays,  and  one  alfo  on  the  laft  Tuefday  of  each 
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month,  called  the  great  market ;  likewife  three  fairs. 
Mar.  17,  Apr.  17,  and  May  26.  Befides  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  eftablifhment,  there  are  four  places  of 
public  worfhip  appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  diflenters. 
The  only  charitable  inltitutions  are  two  alms-houfes,  and 
two  free-fchools. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  original  charter 
to  this  town  was  granted  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  fucceftor  Athelftan.  Charters  of  confirma¬ 
tion,  with  additional  privileges,  were  likewife  beftowed 
by  feveral  fucceeding  monarchs.  The  prefent  one  is  dated 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  by  virtue  of  it  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  vefted  in  an  alderman,  a  high  fteward,  twelve 
capital  burgefles,  and  twenty-four  afliftants.  The  aider- 
man  and  high  fteward,  or  their  deputies,  arejuftices  of  the 
peace.  The  other  perfons  connected  with  the  borough 
are  ftyled  landholders  and  commoners.  In  the  latter 
charters  the  commoners  are  denominated  free-burgefles, 
and  conftitute  the  lowed  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  landholders  occupy  a  fituation  between  them  and  the 
afliftant  burgefles,  and  are  entitled  by  their  office  to  the 
pofleflion  of  an  acre  of  land  for  life.  Two  members  have 
been  fent  by  this  borough  to  parliament,  from  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  During  the  laft  century 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  electioneering  contefts,  the  higher 
branches  of  the  corporation  claiming  the  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  at  elections,  while  the  lower  members  main¬ 
tained  their  title  to  participate  in  the  nomination  of  their 
reprefentatives.  The  point,  however,  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  favour 
of  the  aldermen  and  twelve  capital  burgefles  ;  concerning 
whom  the  following  curious  notice  occurs  in  Oldfield’s 
Hilt,  of  the  Boroughs,  (1796.)  “  Thefe  thirteen  indivi¬ 
duals  are  all  the  dependants  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  a  phyfician 
of  this  town.  This  gentleman  holds  the  lucrative  place 
of  receiver-general  for  the  county;  from  which  circutn- 
flance  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  reprefentatives  for  this 
place  are  feldom  inimical  to  adminiftration.  Mr.  Paul 
Benfield,  one  of  the  gentlemen  returned  at  the  general 
election  in  1 790,  becoming  a  profelyte  to  oppofition  fhortly 
after  his  acceflion  to  that  fituation,  did  not  fail  to  receive 
a  hint  from  the  doCtor,  that  the  vacation  of  his  feat  be¬ 
came  an  indifpenfible  etiquette;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  were  given,  and  fir  James  Sander- 
fon  fucceeded  to  the  reprefentation  of  this  immaculate 
body  of  conftituents.”  The  prefent  members  are — W. 
Hicks  Beach,  efq.  of  Williamftrip  Park,  Cirencelter,  Glou- 
cefterfhire  ;  and  Col.  Peter  Patten,  of  Bank  Hall,  Lan- 
cafhire. 

Malmefbury  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  which 
fufficiently  declare  its  former  greatnefs.  The  moft  exten¬ 
five  and  important  of  thefe  is  the  abbey.  By  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  grants,  both  of  princes  and  private  individuals, 
this  inftitution  foon  rofe  into  great  celebrity.  The  church 
was  built  in  the  form  of  acrofs;  and  the  whole  buildings 
are  faid  to  have  covered  no  lefs  than  forty-five  acres  of 
ground,  including  the  garden  and  offices  belonging  to  the 
monks.  The  church  was  a  noble  ftruCture  of  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  furmounted  by  two  magnificent  towers,  one  of 
which  flood  in  the  middle  of  the  tranfept,  and  the  other 
at  the  weft  end.  The  weltern  front  is  faid  by  Brown  Willis 
to  have  been  an  uncommonly  fine  piece  of  architecture, 
and  richly  adorned  with  fculpture.  Over  the  entrance, 
on  this  fide,  was  a  very  magnificent  window  filled  with 
painted  glafs.  About  a  fourth  of  the  building  only  now 
remains.  Both  the  towers  are  long  ago  levelled  with  the 
ground,  that  at  the  weft  end  having  been  battered  down 
during  the  civil  wars,  when,  it  is  probable,  the  cloifters 
alfo  were  deinolifhed,  as  no  trace  of  them  can  be  difeo- 
vered  above  ground.  Part  of  a  mofaic  pavement,  however, 
was  found  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  garden  to  the  north-weft 
of  the  church,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed  the  floor 
of  that  portion  of  the  monaftery.  The  fouthern  porch 
of  this  church  is  a  truly  curious  and  interefting  fpecimen 
of  ancient  architecture.  It  confifts  of  two  diftinCt  divi- 
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fions ;  an  exterior  arch,  or  coved  recefs,  with  a  feries  of 
archivolt  mouldings,  charged  with  a  great  variety  of  fculp- 
tured  figures  in  balTo-relievo:  within  this  is  a  fquare  apart, 
ment,  or  veftibule,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  l  uge  llatues 
in  balTo-relievo  ;  and  over  the  door  is  another  compartment, 
faid  to  be  meant  to  reprefent  the  Deity  on  a  throne,  Tup- 
ported  by  angels  ;  and  jult  within  it  is  a  head,  fuppofed  to 
reprefent  our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns.  In  the  inte¬ 
rior,  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  fide  aides  by  round  co¬ 
lumns,  with  plain  capitals,  above  which  are  three  rows  of 
arches.  The  groins  in  the  vaulting  are  adorned  with  fo¬ 
liage  and  heads.  On  this  altar-piece  are  carved  griffins, 
dragons,  and  other  grotefque  figures.  At  the  north-eaft 
of  the  church  Hands  a  building  denominated  the  abbot’s 
houfe,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  remnant  of  that  edifice. 
A  particular  hiftory  and  defcription  of  the  abbey-church, 
with  feveral  plates,  illuftrative  of  its  architefhire,  have 
been  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Britton’s  <{  Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.” 

The  remains  of  the  old  parilh -church  of  St.  Paul  Hands 
on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  cemetery  5  and  oppofite,  on  the 
fame  fide,  is  the  old  vicarage-houfe.  The  building  called 
Chapel-houfe,  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  town,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  conllituted  the  chapel  of  the  ancient  nunnery,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  White-Lion  inn,  and  the  alms- 
houfe,  together  with  the  workhoufe,  and  fome  other  build¬ 
ings,  prefent  remnants  of  more  ancient  ltrufture,  in  ge¬ 
neral  dedicated  to  religious  purpofes,  or  connected  with 
monafiic  eftabliffiments.  As  to  the  caitle,  ereCted  by  Ro¬ 
ger  bilhop  of  Saturn,  as  fome  fuppofe  on  the  fite  of  an 
older  one,  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be  difcovered  with  any 
certainty;  but  there  is  a  well,  Hill  called  the  Caftle-well, 
which  probably  belonged  to  it.  In  the  market-place  Hands 
a  very  beautiful  crols  of  Hone,  of  an  octangular  fhape, 
and  enriched  with  a  variety  of  fculpture.  Malmefbury  is 
fifty-fix  miles  north-ealt  of  Briftol,  and  ninety-five  weH 
of  London.  Lat.  51.35.  N.  Ion.  2.  8.  W. 

About  a  mile  (oufh  from  the  town  lies  a  field,  called 
Cam’s  Hills,  in  which  are  two  enclofures,  one  of  them 
perfectly  fquare,  and  the  other  of  an  oblong  fhape,  both 
of  which  are  ufually  eHeemed  veltiges  of  a  Roman  en¬ 
campment. 

Sherefion,  fouth-weH  of  Malmefbury,  on  the  Roman 
FotTe-way,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  fla- 
tions,  by  the  filver  coins  often  found  at  it,  fome  of  which 
are  depofited  in  APnmole’s  Mufeum  at  Oxford. 

Newenton,  two  miles  north  of  Malmefbury,  is  in  fome 
maps  called  Long  Newenton  ;  it  has  a  noble  profpeCt  to 
the  fouth  as  far  as  Hackpen- Hills,  over  Malmefbury  and 
Charlton  houfe  and  park.  Near  here  is  a  fine  fountain  of 
free-Hone,  from  whence  water  was  brought  in  pipes  to 
Malmefbury-abbey,  to  which  its  church  was  a  chapel  of 
eafe  ;  fome  of  the  pipes  were  found  in  the  la  ft  century. 
MoffatCs  Hijl.  of  Malmefbury.  Wilkes's  Britifa  DireElory,  Appen. 

MALMIGNAT'TO,  f.  A  name  given  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  illand  of  Corfica  to  a  fpecies  of  large  infeCf, 
called  by  fome  tarantula,  and  ignorantly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  the  tarantula  of  Apulia.  This  i fland  pro¬ 
duces  neither  ferpents,  nor  many  other  of  the  mifchievous 
and  defiruCtive  animals  which  infeH  the  neighbouring 
countries;  but  it  produces  two  fpecies  of  this  venomous 
infeCf  called  the  malmignatto.  The  one  of  thefe  has  a  round 
body,  and  the  other  an  oblong  one,  refembling  that  of 
our  large  kind  of  ant ;  it  has  alfo  fix  legs,  not  eight,  and 
never  makes  any  web  ;  from  all  which  it  appears  not  to 
be  a  fpider,  but  truly  of  the  ant  kind,  though  a  monflrous- 
fized  one,  and  very  venomous.  The  round-bodied  kind, 
by  its  bite,  occafions  violent  pains,  a  fenfation  of  cold- 
nefs  and  cramps  all  over  the  body  ;  and  the  long-bodied 
one  is  yet  more  venomous:  its  Hing  occafions  an  imme¬ 
diate  lividnefs  of  the  flefh,  with  intolerable  cramps  and 
convulfions  over  the  whole  body;  fometimes  the  natural 
evacuations  by  flool  and  urine  are  alfo  wholly  fiopt  by  it. 
The  cure,  in  both  cafes,  is  to  be  attempted  by  cutting 
and  cauterizing  the  wound,  and  drefling  it  with  Venice 
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treacle,  as  alfo  by  giving  the  fame  in  large  dofes  diflolved 
in  wine. 

MAL'MISCH,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka,  on  the  Vi  itka  :  one  hundred  miles  fouth  of 
Viatka.  Lat.  56  44  N.  Ion.  50.  14.  E. 

MAL'MO,  a  feaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Schonen,  fituated  in  the  Sound.  In  the  year  1319,  the 
inhabitants  were  removed,  from  a  former  fituarion,  higher 
up. the  country,  to  the  place  where  the  town  now  Hands. 
It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  moats,  and  baltions,  towards 
the  land  ;  and  is  defended  by  feveral  fortifications  and  a 
cafile  towards  the  fea.  The  caflle  was  built  in  the  year 
1434,  razed  in  1534,  and  re-built  in  1538.  In  this  town 
are  two  burgo-mafiers,  a  good  fchool,  one  Swedifii  and 
one  German  church,  an  orphan- houfe,  a  large  market¬ 
place,  fine  fireets,  and  feveral  woollen  manufactures. 
It  is  nine  miles  fouth-weH  of  Lund,  and  fixteen  fouth- 
eaft  of  Copenhagen.  Lat.  55.  34..N.  Ion.  12.49. 

MAL'MO,  a  linall  ifland  on  the  weH  fide  of  the  culf 
of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  13.  N.  Ion.  18.40.  E. 

MALM'SAS,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Sudermanland  : 
twenty-three  miles  weH-north-weft  of  Nykoping. 

MALM'SEY,  f  A  fort  of  grape.— A  kind  of  wine.— 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmfey.  Shakfpeare. 

MALNA'IR,  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  the  province  of 
Sirhind  :  forty  miles  fouth-weH  of  Sirhind,  and  120  fouth- 
eaH  of  Lahore.  Lat.  30.  24.  N.  Ion.  75.  25.  E. 

MALNOR',  a  town  of  Hindoolian,  in  the  circar  of  Sir- 
hind  :  twenty  miles  weH-fouth-weH  of  Sirhind. 

MA'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vincentin  :  eleven' 
miles  weH  of  Vicenza. 

MA'LO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fonia. 

MA'LO,  Maclou',  or  Mahou't  (St.),  the  fon  of  an 
Englishman,  and  coufin  to  St.  Magloire,  was  educated  in 
a  monaflery  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  chofen  biffiop  of 
Gui-Caflel,  a  dignity  which  his  humility  prevented  him 
from  accepting.  The  people  wiffiing  to  compel  him,  he 
went  to  Brittanny,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  direction  of 
a  holy  anchoret  called  Aaron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleth.  Some  time  after,  about  the  year  541,  he  was 
chofen  biffiop  of  that  city,  and  there  cultivated  piety  and 
religion  with  great  fuccefs.  He  afterwards  retired  to  a 
folitude  near  Xaintes,  where  he  died  November  15,  565, 
From  him  the  city  of  St.  Malo  derives  its  name;  his  body 
having  been  carried  thither,  after  the  reduction  of  Aleth 
to  a  fmall  village  called  Guidalet,  or  Guichalet,  and  the 
transference  of  the  epifcopal  fee  to  St.  Malo. 

MA'LO  (St.),  a  feaport  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diflrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vi- 
laine,  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland,  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a  mole,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  Hrong  fort.  Before  the 
revolution  it  was  the  fee  of  a  biffiop,  iuffragan  of  Tours, 
who  was  lord  of  the  town.  The  harbour  is  large,  and  one 
of  the  mofl  frequented  in  France,  though  at  low  water  aL- 
mod  dry,  and  at  all  times  difficult  to  enter,  on  account 
of  the  rocks  which  furround  it.  The  place  is  Hrong,  by 
its  fituation  on  a  peninfula,  almofl  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
and  having  no  communication  with  the  land  but  by  a 
narrow  mole  or  caufeway  of  about  fix  or  feven  hundred 
yards  in  length  ;  and  it  has  alfo  250  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted  on  its  ramparts.  It  has  no  outworks,  and  its 
fortifications  are  fuch  as  could  not  fuflain  a  regular  fie°-e 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  but  it  is  Hrong  by  nature  and 
art  towards  the  fea.  During  the  wars  between  Henry  IV. 
of  France  and  the  partifans  of  the  League,  in  the  year 
1 590,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo,  apprehending  that  their 
governor  intended  to  declare  for  the  king,  and  admit  his 
troops  into  the  town,  found  means  to  furprife  the  caflle; 
and,  having  murdered  the  governor,  and  divided  among 
them  his  treafures,  which  were  confiderable,  openly  ef- 
poufed  the  caule  of  the  League  ;  yet  they  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  garrifon  into  the  town,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
the  caflle  in  their  own  hands  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
1594,  the  king’s  arms  being  attended  with  great  fuccefs, 
they  fent  deputies  to  wait  on  his  majefty,  whofurxendered 
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the  town  to  him  on  favourable  terms.  St.  Malo  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  a  port  for  privateers,  and  has  confequently 
been  very  troublefome  to  the  trade  of  England.  In  the 
year  1693,  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Englilh,  under  Capt. 
Benbow,  by  which  fome  damage  was  done  to  the  town. 
Some  other  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Howel,  who  vifited  this  place  in  1620,  fays,  “This  town 
of  St.  Malo  hath  one  rarity  in  it ;  for  there  is  here  a  per¬ 
petual  garrifon  of  Englifh,  but  they  are  of  Englilh  dogs, 
which  are  let  out  in  the  night  to  guard  the  fhips,  and  eat 
the  carren  up  and  down  the  ftreets  ;  and  fo  they  are  fliut 
up  again  in  the  morning.”  St.  Malo  is  eight  pofts  north 
of  Rennes,  and  forty-fix  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  38.  N. 
Ion.  1.  56.  W. 

MA'LO-DE-LA-LAN'DE  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diltriCt  of  Coutances.  The  place  contains  449, 
and  the  canton  10,252,  inhabitants,  in  thirteen  communes. 

MA'LO  AFFI'NIS.  See  Psidium. 

MALOGOC'Z,  a  town  of  Aultrian  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Sandomirz  :  fixty  miles  weft  of  Sandomirz,  thirty- 
fix  north-north-eaft  of  Cracow,  and  104  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Warfaw.  Lat.  50.  4.  N.  Ion.  20.  18.  E. 

MALOIAROSLAV'ETZ,  a  diftriCt-town  of  Ruliia,  in 
the  government  of  Kaluga:  thirty-two  miles  north  of 
Kaluga,  and  feventy-three  from  Mofcow.  Lat.  55.  N. 
Ion.  36.  14.  E. 

MALOKET'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobollk  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kemlkoi. 

MALONG',  a  city  of  China,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in 
Yun-nan  :  1105  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Pekin.  Lat. 
25.  30.  N.  Ion.  103.  16.  E. 

MALONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Madura. 

MALO'NE  (Edmund),  defcended  from  an  Irifh  family 
of  the  higheft  antiquity,  (fee  the  article  Heraldry,  vol. 
ix.  677.)  was  born  at  his  father’s  houfe  in  Dublin,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1741.  He  was  educated  at  the  fchool  of 
Dr.  Ford,  in  Moleiworth-ftreet ;  and  went  from  thence,  in 
the  year  1756,  to  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Here  his  talents  very  early  difplayed 
themfelves  ;  and,  to  ule  the  words  of  a  molt  refpeCtable 
gentleman,  his  cotemporary,  “  he  was  diftinguiihed  by 
a  fuccefsful  competition  for  academical  honours  with  fe- 
veral  young  men,  who  afterwards  became  the  ornaments 
of  the  Irilli  fenate  and  bar.”  He  appears  frequently  at 
this  period,  in  common  with  fome  of  his  accomplilhed 
cotemporaries,  to  have  amufed  himfelf  with  flight  poeti¬ 
cal  compofitions  ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  their  prefent 
inajefties  contributed  an  Ode  to  the  collection  of  congra¬ 
tulatory  verfes  which  ilfued  on  that  event  from  the  Uni- 
veriity  of  Dublin.  In  1763,  he  became  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner  Temple;  and  in  1767  was  called  to  the  Irilli  bar. 
At  his  fir  11  appearance  in  the  courts,  he  gave  every  pro- 
mife  of  future  eminence;  but,  an  independent  fortune 
*  having  foon  after  devolved  upon  him,  he  felt  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  devote  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  in  future  to  thole  literary  purfuits  which  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame,  and  have  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  Englilh  fcholar.  With  a  view  to  thofe 
fuperior  opportunities  for  information  and  ltudy,  and  the 
fociety  which  London  affords,  he  foon  after  fettled  in  that 
metropolis;  and  refided  there  with  very  little  intermilfion 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Such  fociety,  indeed,  as  he 
met  with  there  mult  have  been  a  perpetual  fealt  of  intel¬ 
lectual  enjoyment  to  one  fo  well-qualified  to  appreciate  its 
value.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  with  whom  he 
became  early  acquainted,  he  was  naturally  drawn  (by  the 
piithufiaftic  admiration  which  he  felt  for  Shakefpeare,  and 
the  attention  which  he  had  already  paid  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  works)  into  a  particularly^ ntimate  intercourfe 
with  Mr,  Steevens.  The  juft  views  which  he  himfelf  had 
formed  led  him  to  recognize,  in  the  fyftem  of  criticifm  and 
illuftration  which  that  gentleman  then  adopted,  the  only 
{nean3  by  which  a  correct  exhibition  of  our  great  poet 
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could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Steevens  was  gratified  to  find 
that  one  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft  entertained 
that  high  eftimation  of  his  labours  which  Mr.  Maloneex- 
preffed  ;  and  very  foon  difeovered  the  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  the  communications  of  a  mind  fo  richly  ftored. 
Mr.  Malone  was  ready  and  liberal  in  imparting  his  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  on  the  other  part,  was  moll  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  Mr.  Steevens  having  publilhed  a  fecond  edition 
of  his  Shakefpeare  in  1778  ;  Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  added 
two  fupplementary  volumes,  which  contained  fome  addi¬ 
tional  notes,  Shakefpeare’s  poems,  and  feven  plays  which 
have  been  aferibed  to  him. 

There  appears  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  no  inter¬ 
ruption  to  their  friendlhip;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Steevens,  having  formed  a  defign  of  relinquilhing  all  fu¬ 
ture  editorial  labours,  moft  liberally  made  a  prefent  to 
Mr.  Malone  of  his  valuable  collection  of  old  plays,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  himfelf  was  now  become  “  a  dowager  com¬ 
mentator.”  It  is  painful  to  think  that  this  harmony 
fhould  ever  have  been  dilturbed,  or  that  any  thing  Ihould 
have  created  a  variance  between  two  fuch  men,  who 
were  fo  well  qualified  to  co-operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
literary  world.  Mr.  Malone,  having  continued  his  re- 
fearches  into  all  the  topics  which  might  ferve  to  illuftrate 
our  great  dramatift,  difeovered,  that,  although  much  had 
been  done,  yet  that  much  (till  remained  for  critical  in- 
dultry  ;  and  that  a  (till  more  accurate  collation  of  the  early 
copies  than  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  neceffary  to¬ 
wards  a  correft  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  author’s 
text.  His  materials  accumulated  fo  faft,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  appear  before  the  world  as  an  editor  in  form. 
From  that  moment  he  feems  to  have  been  regarded  with 
jealoufy  by  the1  elder  commentator,  who  aopears  to  have 
fought  an  opportunity  for  a  rupture,  which  lie  foon  after¬ 
wards  found,  or  rather  created.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  go 
back  fora  moment,  to  point  out  another  of  Mr.  Malone’s 
productions. 

There  are  few  events  in  literary  hiftory  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  all  its  circumftances  than  the  publication  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  Mr.  Malone  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication  by  Chatterton  ; 
and,  to  fupport  his  opinion,  publiftied  one  of  the  earlieft 
pamphlets  which  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  this  lingular 
controverfy.  By  exhibiting  a  feries  of  fpecimens  from 
early  Englilh  writers,  both  prior  and  pofterior  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  this  fuppofed  poet  was  reprefented  to  have 
lived,  he  proved  that  his  ftyle  bore  no  refemblance  to  ge¬ 
nuine  antiquity  ;  and  by  (tripping  Rowley  of  his  antique 
garb,  which  was  eafily  done  by  the  fubftitution  of  modern 
lynonymous  words  in  the  place  of  thofe  obfolete  expref- 
fions  which  are  fprinkled  throughout  tliefe  compofitions, 
and  at  the  fame  time  intermingling  fome  archaeological 
phrafes  in  the  acknowledged  productions  of  Chatterton, 
lie  clearly  Ihowed  that  they  were  all  of  the  fame  character, 
and  equally  bore  evident  marks  of  modern  verfification, 
and  a  modern  liructure  of  language.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  in  his  Second  Appendix; 
and,  although  a  few  ftraggling  believers  yet  exilt,  the 
public  mind  is  pretty  well  made  up  upon  the  fubjeft. 

But  to  return  to  Shakefpeare.  While  Mr.  Malone  was 
engaged  in  this  work,  he  received  from  Mr.  Steevens  a 
requeft  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature.  In  a  third  edition 
of  Johnfon  and  Steevens’s  Shakefpeare,  which  had  been 
publilhed  under  the  fuperintendance  of  Mr,  Reed,  in  178 5, 
Mr.  Malone  had  contributed  fome  notes  in  which  Mr. 
Steevens’s  opinions  were  occalionally  controverted.  Tliefe 
he  was  now  defiled  “  to  retain  in  his  new  edition,  exaCtly 
as  they  ftood  before,  in  order  that  Mr.  S.  might  anfwer 
them.”  Mr.  Malone  replied,  that  he  could  make  no  fuch 
promife;  that  he  mult  feel  himfelf  at  liberty  to  correct  his 
obfervations,  where  they  were  erroneous ;  to  enlarge  them, 
where  they  were  defective  ;  and  even  to  expunge  them 
altogether,  where,  upon  further  conlideration,  he  was 
convinced  they  were  wrong;  in  (holt,  be  was  bound  to 
prefent  his  work  to  the  public  as  perfect  as  he  could  make 
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sC.  Eat  lie  added,  that  “  he  was  willing  to  tranfmit  every 
note  of  that  defcription  in  its  laft  ftate  to  Mr.  Steevens, 
before  it  went  to  prefs  ;  that  he  might  anfwer  it  if  he 
pleafed  ;  and  that  Mr.  Malone  would  even  preclude  him- 
felf  from  the  privilege  of  replying.”  Mr.  Steevens  per- 
fifted  in  requiring  that  they  thould  appear  with  all  their 
imperfections  on  their  head;  and,  on  this  being  refufed, 
declared  that  “all  communication  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
Shakefpeare  was  at  an  end  between  them.”  In  1790, 
Mr.  Malone's  edition  at  Jali  appeared  ;  and  was  fought 
after  and  read  with  the  greateft  avidity.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  point  out  its  merits  ;  the  public  opinion  upon  it 
has  been  long  pronounced.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ItriCtly 
faid  that  it  met  with  univerfal  approbation.  Mr.  Ritfon 
(of  whofe  feeming  malignity  of  temper  it  would  be  cruel 
to  fpeak  with  harllinefs,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  difturbed  (late  of  mind  which  terminated 
at  laft  in  the  moli  deplorable  calamity  that  can  afflict  hu¬ 
man  nature)  appeared  againft  it  in  an  angry  and  fcurrilous 
pamphlet.  The  mifreprefentations  in  this  performance 
were  fo  grofs,  and  fo  eafy  of  detection,  though  calculated 
to  miflead  a  carelefs  reader,  that  Mr.  Malone  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  point  them  out  in  a  Letter  which  he 
publifhed,  addreffed  to  his  friend  Dr.Farmer.  Poor  Rit- 
ion,  however,  has  not  been  the  only  one  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  perfuade  the  world  that  th^y  have  been  mif- 
taken  in  Mr.  Malone’s  character  as  a  critic.  He  was  af- 
failed,  not  many  years  back,  in  a  fimilar  way  indeed,  but 
by  a  perfon  of  a  very  different  defcription.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  high  in  the  law,  having  unluckily  perfuaded  himfelf 
that,  if  a  man  is  ambitious  of  being  witty,  nothing  more  is 
neceffary  than  that  he  fliould  ceafe  to  be  grave,  thought 
proper  to  defcend  from  the  bench,  and  indulge  himfelf  in 
fome  unwieldly  gambols,  which  he  flattered  himfelf  were 
at  Mr.  Malone’s  expenfe.  To  this  haplefs  piece  of  plea- 
fantry  Mr.  Malone  made  no  reply.  Mr.  Horne  Tooke, 
who,  whatever  were  his  talents  as  a  grammarian,  or  his 
knowledge  as  an  Anglo-Saxon,  had  by  no  means  an  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Shakefpeare’s 
age,  has  mentioned  Mr.  Malone  and  Dr.  Johnfon  with 
equal  contempt,  and  immediately  after  proceeds  to  fneer 
at  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  It  may  readily  be  fuppofed  that  Mr. 
Malone  would  not  feel  very  acutely  the  fatire  which  af- 
fociated  him  with  fuch  companions.  But,  to  counterba¬ 
lance  thefe  puny  or  peevifh  hoflilities,  his  work  gained  the 
hio-heft  teltimotfies  of  applaufe  from  all  who  were  belt 
qualified  to  judge  upon  the  fubjeCt,  and  from  men  whofe 
approbation  any  one  would  be  proud  to  obtain.  Dr.  J. 
Warton,  in  a  molt  friendly  letter,  which  accompanied  a 
curious  volume  of  old  Englifli  poetry  which  had  belonged 
to  his  brother  Thomas,  and  which  he  prefented  to  Mr. 
Malone  as  the  perfon  for  whom  its  former  poffeffor  felt 
the  highelt  efteem  and  the  moft  cordial  regard,  obferves 
to  him,  that  his  edition  is  by  far,  very  far,  the  beft  that 
had  ever  appeared.  Profeffor  Porfon,  who,  as  every  one 
who  knew  him  can  teltify,  was  by  no  means  in  the  habit 
of  bellowing  baity  or  thoughtlefs  praife,  declared  to  the 
writer  of  this  account,  that  he  considered  the  Effay  on  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  as  one  of  the  moft  con¬ 
vincing  pieces  of  criticifm  that  he  had  ever  read. 

Having  concluded  his  laborious  work,  Mr.  Malone  paid 
a  vifit  to  his  friends  in  Ireland  ;  but  foon  after  returned  to 
his  ufual  occupations  in  London.  Amidft  his  own  nu¬ 
merous  and  prefling  avocations  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  calls  of  friendfhip.  In  1791  appeared  Mr.  Bofwell’s 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  a  work  in  which  Mr.  Malone  felt  at 
all  times  a  very  lively  intereft,  and  gave  every  afliftance 
to  its  author  during  its  progrefs  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  hello w .  His  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  com¬ 
menced  in  1785,  when,  happening  accidentally  at  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  printing-houfe  to  be  Ihown  a  flieet  of  the  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  which  contained  Johnfon’s  character,  he 
was  fo  much  (truck  with  the  fpirit  and  fidelity  of  the  por¬ 
trait,  that  he  requelted  to  be  introduced  to  its  writer. 
From  this  period  a  friendlhip  took  place  between  them, 
Vol.  XIV.  No,  968. 
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which  ripened  into  the  ftriCteft  and  moll  cordial  intimacy, 
and  lafted  without  interruption  as  long  as  Mr.  Bofvvell 
lived.  After  his  death,  in  1795,  Mr.  Malone  continued 
to  fliow  every  mark  of  affectionate  attention  towards  his 
family;  and  in  every  fuccellive  edition  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s 
Life  took  the  moft  unwearied  pains  to  render  it  as  much 
as  poflible  correft  and  perfeCt.  He  illuftrated  it  with 
many  notes  of  his  own,  and  procured  many  valuable  com¬ 
munications  from  his  friends. 

In  1795  Mr.  Malone  was  again  ca\led  forth  to  difplay  his 
zeal  in  defence  of  Shakefpeare,  againft  the  contemptible 
fabrications  with  which  the  Irelands  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
lude  the  public.  Mr.  Malone  law  through  the  falfehood 
of  the  whole  from  its  commencement ;  and  laid  bare  the 
fraud,  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  a  nobleman  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  moft  intimate  footing,  and  maintained  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence.  •  It  has  been  thought  by  lome  that 
the  labour  which  he  bellowed  upon  this  performance  was 
more  than  commenfurate  with  the  importance  of  thefub- 
jeCt ;  and  it  is  true  that  a  (lighter  effort  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  overthrown  this  wretched  fabrication  ; 
but  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  Mr.  Malone  was  led 
into  a  fuller  difeuflion  than  was  his  intention  at  the  outfet ; 
we  owe  to  it  a  work  which,  for  acutenefs  of  reafoning, 
and  the  curious  and  interefting  view  which  it  prefents  of 
Engl i fh  literature,  will  retain  its  value  long  after  the  tralh 
which  it  was  defigned  to  expofe  (hall  have  been  configned 
to  oblivion. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  the  year  1792,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofehis  admirable  friend  fir  Jolhua  Reynolds,  whofe  death 
has  left  a  chafm  an  fociety  which  will  not  eafily  be  (up- 
plied  ;  and  his  executors,  of  whom  Mr.  Malone  had  the 
honour  to  be  one,  having  determined  in  1797  to  give  the 
world  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  he  fuperintended 
the  publication,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  very  pleafing  biogra¬ 
phical  Iketch  of  their  author. 

Although  his  attention  was  Hill  principally  directed  to 
Shakefpeare,  and  he  was  gradually  accumulating  a  moft 
valuable  mafs  of  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  that  poet, 
he  found  time  to  do  juftice  to  another.  He  drew  together, 
from  various  fources,  the  Profe  Works  ofDryden,  which, 
as  they  had  lain  fcattered  about,  and  fome  of  them  ap¬ 
pended  to  works  which  were  little  known,  had  never  im- 
prefted  the  general  reader  with  that  opinion  of  their  excel¬ 
lence  which  they  deferved,  and  publifhed  them  in  1800, 
The  narrative  which  he  prefixed  is  a  moft  important  ac- 
ceflion  to  biography.  Byatlive  enquiry,  and  induftrious 
and  acute  relearch,  he  afcertained  many  particulars  of  his 
life  and  character  that  had  been  fuppofed  to  be  irrecover¬ 
ably  loft,  and  deteCled  the  falfehood  of  many  a  traditi¬ 
onary  tale  that  had  been  carelefsly  repeated  by  former 
writers. 

In  1808  he  prepared  for  the  prefs  a  few  productions  of 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  with 
which  he  had  been  entrufted  by  his  executors;  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  alfo  a  brief  but  elegant  Iketch  of  his  life. 

In  1 B 1 1  his  country  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Windham.. 
Mr.  Malone,  who  equally  admired  and  loved  him,  drew 
lip  a  fliort  memorial  of  his  amiable  and  illultrious  friend, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ; 
and  was  afterwards,  in  an  enlarged  and  corrected  ftate, 
printed  in  a  finall  pamphlet,  and  privately  diftributed. 

But,  alas  1  the  kind  biographer  was  too  foon  to  want 
“the  generous  tear  he  paid.”  A  gradual  decay  appears 
to  have  undermined  his  conftitution  ;  and,  when  he  was 
juft  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  prefs  with  his  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakefpeare,  he  was  interrupted  by  an  illnefs, 
which  proved  fatal ;  and,  to  the  irreparable,  lofs  of  all  who 
knew  him,  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1812,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  no  directions  about  his  funeral  ; 
but  His  brother,  lord  Sunderlin,  who  was  anxious,  to  exe¬ 
cute  every  willi  he  had  formed,  having  inferred,  from  fome- 
thing  that  dropped  from  him,  that  it  was  his  defire  to  be 
buried  among  his  anceftors  in  Ireland,  liis  remains  were 
3,  II  conveyed 
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conveyed  to  that  country,  and  interred  at  the  family-feat 
of  Baronfton,  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  perfon,  was  rather  under  the  mid¬ 
dle  tize.  The  urbanity  of  his  temper,  and  the  kindnefs 
of  his  difpofition,  were  depicted  in  his  mild  and  placid 
countenance.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  engaging. 
Accuftomed  from  his  earlieft  years  to  the  fociety  of  thofe 
who  were  diftinguiflied  for  their  rank  or  talent,  he  was  at 
all  times  and  in  all  companies  eafy,  unembarrafied,  and  un- 
affuming.  It  was  impoflible  to  meet  him,  even  in  the  molt 
cafual  intercourfe,  without  recognizing  the  genuine  and 
unaffefied  politenefs  of  the  gentleman  born  and  bred. 
His  conversation  was  in  a  high  degree  entertaining  and 
in(lru£live;  his  knowledge  was  various  and  accurate,  and 
his  mode  of  difplaying  it  void  of  all  vanity  or  pretention. 
Asafcholar,  he  was  liberally  communicative.  Attached, 
from  principle  and  conviction,  to  the  conltitution  of  his 
country  in  church  and  ftate,  which  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  hitlory  taught  him  how  to  value,  he  was  a 
loyal  fubjeCt,  a  fincere  Chriftian,  and  a  true  fon  of  the 
church  of  England.  His  heart  was  warm,  and  his  bene¬ 
volence  aCtive.  His  charity  was  prompt,  but  judicious 
and  difcriminating  ;  not  carried  away  by  every  idle  or  fic¬ 
titious  tale  of  diltrefs,  but  anxious  to  afcertain  the  na¬ 
ture  and  fource  of  real  calamity,  and  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  relieve  it.  His  purfe  and  his  time  were  always 
ready  to  remove  the  fufferings,  and  promote  the  welfare, 
of  others.  This  tribute  to  his  memory  is  paid  by  one  who 
from  his  infancy  has  known  and  loved  him  ;  who  for 
years  has  enjoyed  his  fociety,  and  been  honoured  with  his 
confidence ;  and  whofe  affection  and  refpeft  were  hourly 
increafed  by  a. nearer  contemplation  of  his  virtues.  J.  B. 
in  Gent.  Mag.  June  1813. 

MALOO'D,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Ganjam. 

MAL'OPE,/!  [feems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Base  Mallow  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  mona- 
delphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  of  columniferse, 
(malvaceae,  JuJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx: 
pcrihnthium  double;  outer  three-leaved,  broader;  leaflets 
cordate,  acute,  permanent ;  inner  one-leafed,  half-five- 
cleft,  more  ereCt,  permanent.  Corolla :  petals  five,  ob- 
cordate,  prsemorfe,  fpreading,  faltened  to  the  tube  of  the 
ftamens  at  the  bafe.  Stamina:  filaments  numerous,  at 
bottom  united  into  a  tube;  above,  at,  and  below,  the  apex 
of  the  tube,  feparate  and  loofe  ;  antherae  almoft  kidney- 
form.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh  ;  ftyle  fimple,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens;  ftigmas  many,  fimple,  brittle-ftiaped.  Pe- 
ricarpium:  capfule  roundifti,  many-celled ;  cells  as  many 
as  there  are  ftigmas,  conglomerated  into  a  head.  Seeds: 
folitary,  kidney-form. — EJJential  CkaraEler.  Calyx  double, 
outer  three-leaved  ;  arils  glomerate,  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Malope  malacoides,  or  betony-leaved  malope  : 
leaves  ovate,  crenate,  fmooth  above.  The  whole  plant 
has  greatly  the  appearance  of  mallow,  but  differs  from  it 
in  having  the  cells  collected  into  a  button,  fomewhat  like 
a  blackberry.  The  branches  fpread,  and  lie  almoft  flat 
upon  the  ground,  extending  a  foot  or  more  each  way. 
The  flowers  are  produced  fingly,  upon  long  axillary  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  they  are  in  ftiape  and  colour  like  thofe  of  mal¬ 
low.  Native  of  the  meadows  of  Tufcany  and  of  Barbary. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1759. 

a.  Malope  parviflora,  or  fmall-leaved  malope :  calyxes 
fimple  ;  leaves  fubcordate,  even  ;  peduncles  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  petiole.  Stem  very  much  branched,  fpreading, 
red,  fubvillofe,  a  foot  high.  Native  of  Peru,  where  it  was 
found  by  Jof.  Dombey. 

3.  Malope  multiflora,  or  many-flowered  malope:  leaves 
roundilh,  undivided,  notched,  villofe  ;  ftalks  three  or  four 
together,  axillary.  Cavanilles  deferibes  it  thus  :  “  Stem 
about  fix  inches  high,  not  much  branched  ;  flowers  fmall 
and  white;  fruit  proportionably  larger  than  in  the  other 
lpecies.”  Native  of  Spain. 

4.  Malope  trifida,  or  three-lobed  malope :  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  three-lobed,  pointed,  toothed,  fmooth ;  ftalks  foli- 
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taiy,  axillary.  Willdenow  fays  it  differs  from  the  laft  in 
having  its  leaves  three-lobed,  more  acute,  and  thicker. 
Found  in  meadows  both  in  Spain  and  Barbary. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  may  be  in¬ 
creafed  by  fowing  the  feeds,  in  the  places  where  the  plants 
are  defigned  to  remain,  as  it  does  not  bear  tranfplanting 
well ;  when  they  are  fown  upon  a  warm  border  in  Auguft, 
the  plants  alfo  frequently  (land  through  the  winter,  and 
flower  early  the  following  feafon,  fo  as  to  produce  good 
feeds;  but,  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  this  is  rarely  the 
cafe.  It  is  moftly  neceffary  that  the  plants  fown  in  the 
fpring  in  pots,  fhould  be  proteCled  in  winter  under  a 
frame.  They  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  at  moll,  as  good  plants.  The  reft  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and  all  of  them  afford 
variety  among  other  plants  in  the  borders,  clumps,  &c. 
of  ornamented  grounds. 

MALOPINGOV'SKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulliug  :  108  miles  north  of  Uftiug. 

MALO'RA,  a  town  of  Genoa  :  two  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Spezzia. 

MALOR'N,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland.  Lat- 63.  32.  N.  Ion.  23.  27.  E. 

MAL'ORY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  :  thirteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Ouffoor. 

MAL'ORY,  or  Kirkby  Malory,  a  village  in  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  fo  called  from  the  Malorys,  formerly  the  lords 
of  it,  is  five  miles  diftant  from  Hinckley,  four  front  Mar¬ 
ket  Bofworth,  and  ten  weft  of  Leicefter. 

The  firft  of  the  family  of  Malory  that  we  have  met  with 
was  Geffrey  Malory,  father  to  that  fir  Anketill  Malory, 
who,  being  governor  of  the  caftle  and  town  of  Leicefter 
under  Robert  Blar.chmaines  in  the  time  of  his  rebellion 
againft  king  Henry  II.  marched  thence  to  Northampton  ; 
and,  after  a  (harp  fight,  having  defeated  the  burghers 
there,  returned  to  Leicefter,  with  the  fpoils  and  plunder 
of  that  town  ;  for  which  his  lands  being  forfeited,  they 
were,  in  1174,  feized  by  Henry  II.  nor  was  he  ever  rc- 
ftored  to  them  ;  but  Henry,  his  fon,  paying  a  fine  of  fixty 
marks  to  king  John  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  obtained 
a  reftitution  to  this  manor,  and  all  his  father’s  lands  iit 
this  county  and  Warwickfliire.  In  1220,  Richard  Malory 
was  lord  of  this  place.  He  gave  to  the  priory  of  Thelef- 
ford,  co.  Warwick,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  the  land 
called  Barlichevong,  in  which  the  church  of  Kirkby  was 
ereiffed,  together  with  the  advowfon  of  the  faid  church, 
and  the  chapels  of  Peckleton  and  Shilton,  with  all  their 
appurtenances.  Sir  Anketill  Malory  fold  this  manor,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Leicefter;  in  whofe  poffeflion  it  continued  till  1540;  whin, 
falling  into  Henry  VIII’s  hands,  it  was  by  him,  the  next 
year,  granted  to  Thomas  Harvey,  then  of  Elmefthorpe. 
He  died  in  1544,  and  his  tombftone  is  ftill  remaining  in 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Peckleton.  He  probably- 
lived  at  what  is  now  called  The  Moats,  the  ancient  reli- 
dence,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  the  Malorys.  It  is  ftill  remain¬ 
ing,  being  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  village.  The 
area  in  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  fquare  canals  of  water 
which  encircle  it,  are  tolerably  perfefl ;  and  the  whole 
being  furrounded  with  majeftic  trees,  afford  an  objeft  at 
a  diitance,  and,  on  a  nearer  furvey,  form  a  gloomy  ap¬ 
pearance,  confident  with  the  notions  of  thofe  rude  times 
in  which  it  was  inhabited.  The  three  furviving  daughters 
and  a  grand-daughter  of  Thomas  Harvey  were  found  to 
be  bis  coheirs.  The  grand-daughter,  Anne  Fowler,  was 
afterwards  the  wife  of  John  Noel,  efq,  of  Whellelburgh  ; 
who,  in  her  right,  became  pofleired  of  the  lordfliip  of 
Kirkby  Malory. 

William  Noel,  efq.  of  Whellelburgh,  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Burton,  in  1622,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Kirkby.  He 
ferved  the  office  of  (heriff  of  Leicefterlhire  in  1604,  and 
that  of  Warwickfliire  in  1624.  He  died  1641,  and  was 
buried  at  Kirkby.  His  fecond  fon,  Verney  Noel,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  in  1660.  His  fon,  fir 
William  Noel,  married  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  of  John 
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lord  Lovelace*  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  cine.  He  publifhed,  i.  Traite  de  Chymie,  contenant  la 
Cleveland,  and  in  her  own  right  baronefs  Wentworth  of  Maniere  de  preparer  les  Remedes,  &c.  1734,  mmo.  2.  Phar- 
Nettlefted.  His  fecond  grandion,  William  Noel,  efq.  was  macopee  Chymique,  on  Chymie  Medicinale,  2  vols.  nmo. 
one  of  the  king’s  counfel,  recorder  and  M.P.  for  Stam-  1750  and  1755  ;  a  valuable  work,  written  in  a  clear  and 


ford  5  chief  julfice  of  Chefter,  and  juftice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  1757.  His  eldeft  brother,  fir  Clobery  Noel,  was 
M.P.  for  Leicefterfhire  1727,  and  died  1733.  His  eldeft 
foil,  fir  Edward  Noel,  l'ucceeded  to  the  barony  of  Went¬ 
worth  on  the  death  of  lady  Wentworth  1745,  and  was 
created  vifcount  Wentworth  of  Whellefburgh  1762.  He 
died  1774;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  Ion,  the  late 
vifcount  Wentworth,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
patron  of  the  rectory  of  Kirkby  Malory.  His  lordfhip 
refided  at  Kirkby-hall,  a  handfome  and  commodious  man- 
lion,  till  his  death,  April  17,  1815,  by  which  the  vifcounty 
is  extinft.  The  houfe  confifts  of  many  good  and  comfort¬ 
able  apartments,  in  which  are  feveral  ancient  and  modern 
family  portraits.  The  library  contains  a  large  and  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  books.  The  offices  and  (tables  are  fpa- 
cious  and  convenient.  The  ground  in  the  park  is  plea- 
fan  tly  diverfified  with  hill  and  dale,  well  wooded  with  fine 
elms  and  oaks,  and  ornamented  with  a  canal  of  running 
water.  Good  views  of  this  man  (ion  are  given  in  Nichols’s 
Hiftory  of  Leicefterfhire.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  is  neat  within,  and  confifts  of  an  embattled  tower, 
furmounted  by  a  light  and  handfome  pinnacle,  a  long  nave, 
and  a  chancel.  The  church  is  well  pewed,  and  has  a  good 
gallery.  The  parfonage,  a  neat  houfe,  fituated  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  (pot,  commanding  one  of  the  firieft  views  in  the 
county,  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Clobery  Noel ;  and  it  was 
altered  and  enlarged  by  his  fucceffor,  the  Rev.  Rowney 
Noel,  D.D.  dean  of  Salilbury.  The  prefent  redor  is  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Noel,  M.  A.  The  church  contains  many 
epitaphs,  particularly  of  the  Noel  family,  all  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Hiftory  of  Leicefterfhire,  with  a  full  hiftory 
of  the  place,  and  its  noble  owners;  and  from  which  work 
the  preceding  particulars  have  been  extracted.  By  the 
return  to  parliament  in  1811,  Kirkby  Malory  contained 
two  uninhabited  houfes,  and  fifty-one  houfes  occupied  by 
fifty-three  families,  (forty-eight  of  which  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  three  in  trade,  and  two  not  comprifed  in 
the  preceding  clafies,)  confiding  of  122  males,  and  126 
females,  total  248.  B.  N.  in  Gent.  Mag.  ad  Suppl.  1814. 

MA'LOS  (Los),  rocks  near  the  fouth  coalt  of  Cuba. 
Lat.  21.  35.  N.  Ion.  8b.  20.  W. 

MALOSCHA'NY,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Pfkov  :  twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Pfkov. 

MALOU'CA,  a  town  of  Syria,,  in  which  there  are  two 
churches:  twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Damafcus. 

MALOU'IN  (Paul-James),  a  phyfician  and  chernift, 
was  born  in  1701,  at  Caen,  of  a  family  diftinguifhed  in 
literature.  He  pradifed  phyfic  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  became  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  royal  college, 
and  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  His  fcientific 
merits  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  As  a  phyfician, 
he  had  great  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  ridiculed.  “  All  great  men  (faid  he) 
have  honoured  phyfic  5”  and,  when  put  in  mind  of  Mo- 
liere,  “  You  fee  (he  replied)  how  he  died !”  Having  had 
for  a  patient'a  celebrated  man  of  letters,  who  recovered 
after  obediently  taking  a  great  quantity  of  medicine,  he 
embraced  him,  and  faid,  “You  are  worthy  to  be  fick.” 
Malouin  pradifed  his  own  precepts,  and  fubjeded  liim- 
felf  to  a  find  regimen,  by  which  he  attained  a  healthy 
old  age.  He  was  frugal,  yet  difinterefted  ;  and,  after  a 
lucrative  pradice  in  Paris,  went  to  a  fmall  employment  at 
Verfailles,  which  he  called  “  retiring  to  court.”  He  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  at  Paris,  in  1778,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  by  his  will  a  legacy  to  the  faculty  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  that  capita),  on  the  condition  of  their  holding 
an  annual  public  aflfembly  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  an 
account  to  the  nation  of  their  labours  and  dil'coveries. 
Malouin  had  a  great  fund  of  the  chemical  knowledge  of 
his  time,  which  he  chiefly  applied  to  the  fervice  of  medi- 


elegant  ftyle,  and  containing  many  ufeful  obfervations 
from  his  own  experiments.  3.  Les  Arts  da  Meunier,  da 
Boulanger,  &  du  Vermicelier,  in  the  Didionnaire  des  Arts 
&  Metiers,  publifhed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
alfo  communicated  to  the  Academy  an  analyfis  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  ;  an  account  of  epidemic  difeafes  at 
Paris;  and  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere  from  1746  to  1754. 
A  circumftance,  which  happened  at  a  meeting  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  does  as  much  honour  to  his  heart  as  any  of  his 
works  do  to  his  underllanding.  A  new  treatife  on  the 
art  of  baking,  wherein  fome  of  Maiouin’s  ideas  (in  his 
Art  du  Boulanger,  mentioned  above)  were  combated,  was 
read  by  M.  Parmentier  before  his  fellows,  among  whom 
was  the  old  dodor.  The  young  academician,  who  knew 
how  eafily  felf-love  is  hurt,  was  afraid  to  meet  his  looks  : 
but  no  fooner  was  the  reading  finifhed,  than  Malouin  went 
up  to  him,  and  embracing  him,  “Receive  my  refpeds, 
(faid  he;)  you  have  feen  farther  into  the  fubjed  than  I 
did.”  4.  He  was  likewife  the  author  of  the  chemical  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Encyclopedic. 

Of  the  fame  family  was  Charles  Malouin,  who  gra¬ 
duated  as  a  dodor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Caen, 
and  died  in  1718,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  publifhed 
a  Treatife  on  Solids  and  Fluids,  Paris,  1718,  1 2 mo. 

MALOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Baramaul :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Namacul. 

MAL'OWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Konigingratz  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Gitfchin. 

MALOWPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude : 
forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Lucknow. 

MALPAD'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Myfore  5 
eleven  miles  weft  of  Tripatore. 

MALPA'NA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs  into  the  Oder 
four  miles  north  of  Oppeln,  in  the  principality  of  Oppeln. 

M  ALP  AN'E  WITZ,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Oppeln  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Wofchnick. 

MALPARTI'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftretnadura : 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Placencia. 

MAL'PAS,  a  market  town  and  parifli,  in  the  county- 
palatine  of  Chefter.  It  is  fituated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  at 
a  ffiort  diftance  from  the  river  Dee.  The  name  of  this 
place  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term 
Mala  Platea,  illuftrative  of  the  deep,  narrow',  and  intri¬ 
cate,  road,  by  which  it  was  anciently  approached  ;  and 
hence  it  was  called  by  the  Normans  Mai  Pas,  Bad  Road. 
The  manor  was  one  of  the  baronies  granted,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft,  to  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chefter,  from 
whom  the  prefent  noble  family  of  Cholmondeley  is  de- 
fcended.  The  magnificent  caftle  by  which  it  was  adorned 
for  feveral  centuries,  is  now  fo  entirely  demolifhed,  that 
fcarcely  a  veftige  of  it  can  be  difcovered.  Three  (treets, 
tolerably  well  built  and  paved,  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
town.  In  the  church  is  a  vault,  appropriated  as  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  the  earls  of  Cholmondeley,  who  derive  their 
title  of  vifcount  from  this  town.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
and,  being  very  valuable,  is  divided  into  two  portions, 
fupporting  two  redors  and  two  curates,  though  but  one 
church.  Malpas  has  a  free  grammar-fchool  and  alms- 
houfe,  both  of  which  were  founded  by  fir  Randle  Brere- 
ton.  It  has  a  good  market  on  Monday  ;  and  fairs,  March 
25,  July  25,  and  Dec.  8.  It  is  fix  teen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Chefter,  and  166  north-north-weft  of  London.  Lat.  53, 

4.  N.  Ion.  2.  59.  W. 

Adjoining  the  town  is  Cholmondeley-hall,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  manfion  of  earl  Cholmondeley,  a  modern  building, 
feated  on  a  pleafant  and  fomewhat-elevated  fcite.  The 
ancient  ftrudure,  though  venerable  in  appearance,  and 
moated  round,  was  a  very  difagreeable  refidence,  from 
being  placed  in  a  low  and  rnarfhy  fituation. 

Slockach,  on  the  Dee,  weft  of  Malpas,  is  a  village  with 
a  fmall  church ;  and  once  had  a  caftle. 
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MAL'PAS,  a  mountain  of  France,  which  was  cut 
through  for  the  Languedoc  canal. 

MALPAT'TY,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  fifty 
miles  north-weft  of  Trinkamaly. 

MALPI'CA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eeira  :  ten  miles  welt-north-weft  of  Rofmarilhal,  and  fix- 
teen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cartel  Branco. 

MALPPCO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  fea- 
conft  :  twenty  miles  weft  of  Corunna. 

MALPIE'V,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  twenty- 
five  miles  weft  of  Toledo. 

MAL'PIGHI  (Marcello),  a  celebrated  Italian  naturalift, 
was  born  at  Crevalcuore,  near  Bologna,  in  1628.  Having 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  which  he  fe- 
lefted  for  his  profeflion  by  the  advice  of  Natalis,  his  tutor 
in  philofophy,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  anatomy  with 
great  zeal  under  Maffari,  who  had  a  fchool  for  difleftion 
in  his  own  houfe.  He  foon  became  diftinguilhed  by  the 
philofophical  fpirit  of  obfervation  with  .which  he  purfued 
his  enquiries  ;  and  his  ardent  zeal  for  natural  knowledge 
was  accompanied  with  fingular  modefty.  His  merit  pro¬ 
cured  him,  in  1653,  the  degree  of  doftorin  medicine,  and 
the  appointment  of  profeffor  of  phylic  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bologna  in  1656;  footi  after  which  he  was  invited  to 
Pifa  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  II.  This 
prince,  partly  from  his  own  hereditary  tafte,  and  partly  at 
the  inftigation  of  his  accomplifhed  brother,  the  cardinal 
Leopold  de  Medici,  was  very  defirous  of  encouraging  the 
arts  and  fciences  in  his  dominions.  Here  he  formed  a 
friendlhip  with  the  celebrated  Borelli,  to  whofe  commu¬ 
nications  he  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  futility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  and 
of  the  neceftity  of  experiment  as  the  foie  foundation  of  a 
true  philofophy.  The  air  of  Pifa,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  Malpighi,  whofe  health  was  always  delicate;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Bologna  in  1659,  where  he  was 
immediately  re-appointed  to  the  profelforthip  of  medicine. 
Here  he  relumed  his  inquiries  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  the  fir  It  who  employed  the  microfcope  in  examining 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1662,  on  the  death  of 
Caftelli  at  MelTina,  Malpighi  was  invited  by  the  tnagilfracy 
to  fucceed  him  as  profelfor  of  medicine  in  that  fchool, 
with  a  large  falary.  He  occupied  this  poft  almoft  four 
years  with  confiderable  reputation  ;  but,  as  he  paid  little 
refpefl  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Galenirts  and  Arabians,  and 
excited  much  jealoufy  in  his  colleagues,  he  became  in¬ 
volved  in  controverfies,  which  rendered  his  life  very  tin- 
eafy.  He  therefore  refolved  to  return  to  Bologna  in  1666  ; 
and  accepted  the  offers  of  his  countrymen  to  continue 
among  them,  notwithftanding  the  preffing  invitations 
which  he  received  from  MelTina  to  refume  his  chair  in 
that  city'’.  His  anatomical  purfuits  now  occupied  a  great 
portion  of  his  time,  at  a  villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna ; 
and  his  reputation  extended  throughout  Europe,  as  a  phi¬ 
lofophical  inquirer;  fo  that,  in  1669,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  which  body 
afterwards  teltified  their  regard  for  him  by  printing  his 
works  at  its  own  expenfe.  At  Bologna,  he  continued  to 
teach  others,  and  to  inftruct  himfelf,  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  till  the  year  1691.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  had 
known  him,  during  his  own  refidence  as  legate  at  Bologna, 
being  that  year  railed  to  the  papacy  by  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent*XII.  chofe  Malpighi  for  his  chief  phyfician  and 
chamberlain.  The  latter  of  courfe  gave  up  his  academical 
appointments,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where,  having  pre- 
vioufly  fuffered  from  gout  and  nephritic  complaints,  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy  at  the  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  No¬ 
vember  29th,  1694,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  embalmed,  and  conveyed  to  Bologna, 
where  they  were  interred  with  great  funeral  honours  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  and  a  lfatue  was%re<5ted  to  his 
memory.  He  was  married  to  the  filler  of  his  preceptor 
Maffari ;  but  left  no  iffue. 

Malpighi  is  defcribed  as  a  man  of  a  ferious  and  melan¬ 
choly  temperament,  which  is  confirmed  by  his  portrait  in 
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the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Somerfet>h«ufe. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  on  the 
fure  ground  of  experience  and  obfervation,  ever  candid  ia 
his  acknowledgments  to  thole  who  had  given  him  any  in¬ 
formation,  and  devoid  of  all  oftentation  or  pretention  on 
the  fcore  of  his  own  merits.  He  ranks  very  high  among 
the  philofophers  of  the  philofophical  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  age  of  Harvey,  of  Redi,  of  Rudbeck,  and  of  Bartholin, 
when  nature  began  to  be  ftudied  inftead  of  books,  and  the 
dreams  of  the  fchools  gave  place  to  practical  enquiries  and 
obfervations.  Hence  arofe  the  difcoveries  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  the  abforbent  fyltem  of  the  animal 
body,  and  the  true  theory  of  generation.  To  fuch  im¬ 
provements  the  inveftigations  of  Malpighi  relative  to  the 
anatomy  and  transformation  of  infedls,  particularly  the 
filk-worm,  and  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the  egg, 
lent  no  fmall  aid.  From  thefe  enquiries  he  was  led  to  the 
anatomy  and  phyliology  of  plants,  in  which  he  is  altoge¬ 
ther  an  original,  as  well  as  a  very  profound,  obferver.  His 
line  of  ftudy  was  the  fame  as  that  of  Grew;  but  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  laboured  independent  of  each  other,  and  their 
frequent  coincidence  evinces  the  accuracy  of  both.  The 
firft  work  which  he  publiftted  in  1661,  and  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  frequently  reprinted,  comprifed  his  microfcopical 
obfervations  relative  to  the  intimate  ftruflure  of  the  lungs, 
and  was  entitled  Obfervationes  Anatomicae  de  Pulmoni- 
bus,  folio.  He  publiftied  feparate  tracts  concerning  the 
brain,  the  tongue,  the  external  organ  of  touch,  the  omen¬ 
tum,  throat,  and  the  adipofe  duits,  between  the  years 
1661  and  1665  ;  and,  fubfequently,  other  trafts  refpecting 
the  ftrufture  of  the  vifcera,  the  kidneys,  fpleen,  liver, 
membranes  of  the  brain,  &c.  Malpighi  became  a  member 
of  our  Royal  Society,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
1669,  in  which  year  his  effay  de  formatione  pulli  in  ovo  was 
firft  printed,  at  London,  in  quarto,  as  well  as  his  remarks 
on  the  Bombyx,  or  filk-worm,  and  De  Glandulis  conglo- 
batis,  forming  his  three  Dijfertationes  Epijlolicce.  His  Ana- 
tome  Plantartim,  addreffed  to  the  Royal  Society,  accom¬ 
panied  by  obfervations  on  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  was 
publiftied  by  that  learned  body,  in  folio,  with  many 
plates,  in  1675  and  1679.  His  works  were  republilhed  at 
London,  in  1686,  making  two  folio  volumes;  and  more 
correctly  at  Amlterdam,  in  1687,  quarto  ;  and  a  pofthu- 
mous  volume  appeared  here,  accompanied  w  ith  an  account 
of  his  life,  in  1697,  of  which  a  re-impreflion  vi'as  given  at 
Venice,  and  another  at  Leyden,  the  enluing  year.  Some 
other  diflertations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Anatomica,  publiftied  by  Le  Clerc  and  Margetat  Geneva, 
in  16855  especially  De  Cornuum  Vegetatione;  De  Utero 
et  Viviparorum  Avis  ;  and  Epiftolae  quaedani  pirca  illam 
de  Ovo  differtationem.  His  only  medical  work,  Conful- 
tationum  Medicinalium  Centuria  prima,  was  edited  by 
Gafpari,  in  1713,  quarto,  Patau.  He  is  not,  indeed,  dif- 
tinguiftied  as  a  praftitioner ;  but  he  deferves  praife  for 
pointing  out  the  mifchiefs  of  blood-letting  in  the  malig¬ 
nant  epidemics  prevalent  in  Italy  in  his  time.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Venice,  in 
1733,  in  folio,  by  Gavinelli. 

Malpighi’s  labours  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  phyfiology  of  the  human,  brute,  and  vegetable, 
creation  ;  asmay  be  feen  by  confulting  his  works  mentioned 
above.  He  wrote  alfo  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  dedicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  to  that  learned  body  he  left  his 
porthumous  papers.  In  his  anatomical  inveftigations  he 
reforted  to  what  in  thofe  days' were  new  methods,  viz. 
maceration  of  the  parts,  injection  of  the  veffels  with  co¬ 
loured  liquors,  and  the  employment  of  magnifying  glaffes. 
By  lucli  means  he  was  very  fuccefsful  in  developing  the 
intricate  itructure  of  foine  of  the  vifcera  in  man  and  qua¬ 
drupeds,  as  well  as  the  minute  fabric  of  infedts  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  tiled  the 
microfcope  for  examining  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  merits  as  a  vegetable  anatomift  are  of  the  higheft  and 
molt  original  kind.  The  ltrufture  and  component  parts 
of  plants  had  been  little  attended  to  before  he  entered 
*  upon 
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epon  his  enquiries.  His  illuftrations  of  their  anatomy, 
a's  well  as  of  their  external  configuration,  even  of  fuch  of 
their  difeafes  as  arife  from  the  attacks  of  infefts,  whence 
the  various  kinds  of  galls  are  formed,  are  all  no  lefs  faith¬ 
ful  than  original.  As  a  vegetable  phyfiologift,  too,  he 
doubtlefs  advanced  very  far;  and,  that  fubjeift  being  fo 
entirely  new  when  he  and  Grew  entered  upon  it,  nothing 
could  be  more  unjuft  than  to  complain  of  the  errors  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  The  principal  of  thefe,  however, 
requires  to  be  mentioned.  They  both  conceived  the  woody 
fibres  of  plants  to  tranfmit  the  fap,  though  no  perforation 
could  be  difcovered  in  them.  If  this  hypothefis  now  ex¬ 
cite  our  wonder,  we  muft  recollefl  that  no  lefs  a  philolo- 
pher  than  Duhamel  adopted,  and  laboured  with  all  his 
might  to  fupport,  the  fame  opinion.  Grew  went  a  ftep 
nearer  the  truth  than  Malpighi,  when  he  obferved  what 
they  both  took  for  trachea,  or  air-veffels,  to  be  fometimes 
filled  with  fap  ;  but  he  did  not  hence  correct  his  original 
idea  of  thofe  fpriral -coated  veflels  being  the  lungs  of  plants, 
nor  were  they,  till  very  lately,  known  to  be  the  real  fap- 
veffels,  or  arteries  of  the  vegetable  frame.  Malpighi  Opera. 
Hall.  Bibl.  Bot.  Dryandr.  Bibl.  Banks.  Gen.  Biog.  Phil.  Tranf. 
Abr.  vol.  i.  and  iv. 

M  ALPIG'HIA,/!  [fo  named  by  Plumier  in  honour  of 
the  fubjeft  of  the  precedingarticle.]  Barbadoes  Cherry; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  trigynia, 
natural  order  of  trihilatre,  (malpighise,  jfujf.)  The  generic 
charaflersare — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved,  erect,  very 
fmall,  permanent,  converging.  There  are  two  melliferous 
glands,  oval  and  gibbous,  fattened  to  the  calycine  leaflets 
on  the  outfide  and  at  the  bottom.  Corolla  :  petals  five, 
kidney-form,  large,  plaited,  ciliate,  fpreading,  concave, 
with  long  linear  claws.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  broadifh, 
awl-fhaped,  ereft,  placed  in  a  cylinder,  united  below, 
fmall;  antherse  cordate.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh,  very 
fmall;  ftyles  three,  filiform;  ftigmas  blunt.  (M.  nitida 
has  only  a  Angle  ftyle.)  Pericarpium  :  berry  globular, 
torulofe,  large,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  three,  bony,  oblong, 
blunt,  angular,  with  an  oblong  blunt  kernel. — EJfential 
Charabler.  Calyx  five-leaved,  with  melliferous  pores  on  the 
outfide  at  the  bafe ;  petals  five,  roundifh,  with  claws ; 
berry  one-celled,  three-feeded. 

This  genus  confifts  of  trees  and  flirubs,  fome  of  them 
climbing,  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Leaves  Ample,  op- 
pofite,  (except  in  N°  8.)  fome  briftly,  the  briftles  fling¬ 
ing  and  free  at  both  ends  ;  the  petiole  in  many  appendi- 
cled  or  dilated  within  at  the  bafe.  Peduncles  axillary  or 
terminating,  one  or  many  flowered.  In  M.  glabra,  two 
divifions  of  the  calyx  are  biglandular,  two  uniglandular, 
and  one  naked.  M.  nitida  has  only  one  ftyle:  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  properly  placed  here. 

Species,  i.  Malpighia  glabra,  or  fmooth-leaved  Barba¬ 
does  cherry  :  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ;  pedun¬ 
cles  umbelled.  This  tree  ufually  grows  to  the  height  of 
fixteen  or  eighteen  feet;  and  we  have  feveral  in  England 
upwards  of  ten  feet  high.  Browne  fays,  it  is  a  fmall  fhrub, 
which  feldom  rifes  above  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height;  that 
it  is  ereft  in  its  growth,  and  divided  into  very  delicate 
fiender  branches.  According  to  Sloane,  however,  it  rifes 
to  about  fifteen  feet,  with  feveral  trunks,  covered  with  a 
clay-coloured  fmooth  bark,  and  dividing  into  many  fpread¬ 
ing  branches,  making  a  pleafant  round  head.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  fubfeflile,  acute,  continuing  all  the  year.  Flowers 
in  axillary  and  terminating  bunches  or  umbels,  on  pe¬ 
duncles  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  four  flowers  on 
each.  Petals  rofe-colour  or  bright  purple.  Fruit  red, 
round,  the  fize  of  a  cherry,  fmooth-fkinned,  having  one 
or  more  furrows  on  the  outfide,  and  containing  within  a 
reddifh,  fweetifh,  not  unpleafant,  copious,  juicy,  pulp; 
and  feveral  triangular  fulcated  (tones,  fo  fitted  together 
as  to  feem  one  round  one,  with  feveral  furrows  on  the 
outfide.  This  tree  is  planted  in  molt  gardens  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  where  in  a  little  time  after  rain  they  feldom  mifs 
having  ripe  fruit,  which  is  efteemed  pleafant  there.  It 
rows  plentifully  in  mod  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies; 
ut  whether  it  be  natural  there,  or  introduced  only,  is 
Vo  u  XIV.  No.  968. 
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not  eafy  to  determine ;  becatife  the  birds,  being  fond  of 
the  fruit,  difperfe  the  trees  every -where  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  It  ufually  flowers  here  in  March  and  April;  but 
thefe  flowers  are  feldom  fucceeded  by  fruit :  it  flowers 
again  in  July,  and,  when  the  feafon  is  warm,  fruit  is  often 
produced  from  thefe  flowers;  the  plants  being  then 're¬ 
moved  into  the  open  air.  In  the  Kew  Catalogue  it  is  faid 
to  flower  fiom  December  to  March;  and  to  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1757. 

2.  Malpighia  punicifolia,  or  pomegranate-leaved  Barba¬ 
does  cherry:  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  fmooth;  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fiender  fpreading 
branches,  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  brandies, 
upon  fliort  peduncles;  corolla  pale  rofe-colour.  Berry 
roundifh,  pulpy,  with  feveral  furrows,  red  when  ripe,  in- 
clofing  three  or  four  hard  angular  feeds  :  it  is  of  the  fame 
fize  and  make  with  our  common  Englifh  cherries,  very 
fucculent,  and  of  a  pleafant  fubacid  tafte.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays  it  had  been  but  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  Jamaica.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1690,  by 
Mr.  Bentinck. 

3.  Malpighia  nitida,  or  fhining-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth  ;  fpikes  lateral. 
This  is  a  fhrub,  a  fathom  in  height.  Stem  upright,  round, 
even,  but  throws  out  many  {lender  upright  branches,  and 
bears  large  hard  berries,  which  are  much  eaten  by  turkeys 
and  other  fowls.  According  to  Jacquin,  the  leaves  are 
four  inches  long,  ending  in  a  blunt  point;  there  is  oniy  a 
Angle  ftyle,  (perhaps  the  three  were  glued  together  fo  as 
to  appear  one;)  and  the  feeds  are  fmooth,  commonly  two 
in  a  berry. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  his  nitida  is  ten  feet  high,  the  ftem  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light-brown  fpotted  bark  ;  the  flowers  conre 
out  from  the  lide  of  the  ftalks  in  fmall  umbels,  (landing 
ere<5l,  on  peduncles  fcarcely  an  inch  long;  the  corolla  is 
of  a  pale  bluifh-colour  ;  the  berries  are  roundifh  ind  fur¬ 
rowed,  covered  with  a  red  fkin,  and  contain  three  hard 
angular  feeds.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  :  common  in 
Jamaica;  about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was 
found  by  Houftoun,  and  fent  to  Miller;  who  therefore 
cultivated  it  before  1733. 

4.  Malpighia  faginea,  or  beech-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry: 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  entire,  filky-fhining  underneath  ;  pe¬ 
duncles  three-parted,  umbelled.  5.  Malpighia  lucida,  or 
fhining-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry  :  leaves  obovate,  wedge- 
form,  quite  entire,  nervelefs,  fhining ;  peduncles  termi¬ 
nating,  many-flowered.  Natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

6.  Malpighia  urens,  or  flinging  Barbadoes  cherry:  leaves 
oblong-ovate,  with  rigid  decumbent  briftles  underneath  ; 
peduncles  one-flowered,  aggregate.  This  fhrub  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  upright  ftem  about  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  brown  bark,  fending  out  feveral  fide-branches,  which 
grow  erefl.  Leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  feflile,  covered 
with  fine  briftles,  which  do  not  appear  unlefs  clofely 
viewed  :  thefe  briftles  are  double  pointed,  and  fuftained 
by  pedicels  of  the  fame  fragile  tranfparent  fubftance  with 
themfelves,  defeending  from  the  middle  of  them  ;  thefe 
are  eafily  broken,  but  the  briftles  enter  pretty  deep  in,  and 
llick  clofe  to  whatever  has  forced  them  off.  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  long  (lender  peduncles  from  the  axils  at 
each  joint,  four,  five,  or  fix,  together,  in  a  fort  of  whorl. 
The  three  ftyles  Hand  apart.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
guft  (to  Oclober),  but  has  not  perfected  feeds  in  England. 
It  is  very  different  from  Plunder's  M.  latifolia,  folio  fub- 
tus  fpinofo,  (which  Linnaeus  gives  as  a  fynonym  of  his 
urens  ;)  the  leaves  of  this  being  more  than  twice  as  big, 
and  armed  on  both  fides  with  flinging  briftles  ;  whereas 
that  has  them  only  on  the  under  lide.  Plunder's  plant 
alfo  rifes  with  a  much  taller  ftem,  and  feldom  flowers 
here.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  lent  to  Mr.  Miller 
(about  1753)  by  Monf.  Richard,  gardener  to  the  king 
of  France  at  Trianon,  by  the  name  of  boij  de  capitaine. 
It  is  called  in  the  Englifh  Weft- India  iflands  cawhage 
cherry. 

3  1  Mr. 
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Mr.  Miller  defcribes  his  wens  as  having  a  ftem  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  pretty 
ftrong  branches,  which  are  furrowed,  and  covered  with  a 
brown  bark:  the  leaves  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are 
rounded  in  form  of  a  heart,  leflening  gradually  to  a  point ; 
covered  on  the  under  fide  with  flinging  branches,  which, 
when  fattened  into  the  flefh,  are  difficult  to  get  out  again. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  purple  colour.  He  had  the 
feeds  from  Jamaica,  by  Houftoun,  and  therefore  mutt  have 
cultivated  it  before  1733. 

7.  Malpighia  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry  :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  with  rigid  decumbent 
briftles  on  both  fides ;  peduncles  umbelled.  This  rifes 
with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  bright  purpliffi  bark,  which  is  fpotted  and  furrowed, 
dividing  towards  the  top  into  feveral  fmaller  branches. 
Leaves  numerous,  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  acuminate,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  of  a  ruflet  brown  on  their  under,  where 
they  are  clofely  armed  with  flinging  bridles.  Flowers 
from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  fmall  um¬ 
bels,  Anal],  and  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  Fruit  final], 
oval,  furrowed,  dark  purple  when  ripe.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies;  Jacquin  faw  it  flowering  in  June,  in  the 
ifiand  of  St.  Martin.  Mr.  Miller  had  it  from  the  ifland  of 
Barbuda;  he  cultivated  it  in  1753. 

8.  Malpighia  craffifolia,  or  thick-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry :  leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  underneath  ; 
racemes  terminating.  This  is  a  tree,  with  leaves  a  hand 
in  length,  thick,  quite  entire,  pubefeent  above,  tomen¬ 
tofe  underneath.  Browne  calls  it  “the  larger  locus-berry 
tree,”  and  fays  that  the  upper  branches  terminate  in  loofe 
bunches  of  flowers,  each  of  the  divifions  being  Ample,  as 
well  as  the  top  of  the  main  fupporter,  which  terminates 
alfo  in  a  Angle  fpike.  The  glands  of  the  calyx  are  re¬ 
markably  diftinft  in  this  fpecies,  which  feems  to  have  all 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  Cominia.  Native  of  the  Weft- 
India  Blands  and  Guiana. 

9.  Malpighia  coriacea,  or  leathery  Barbadoes  cherry  : 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  finooth  on  both  fides;  racemes 
terminating,  fpiked.  This  tree  rifes  frequently  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  or  more.  The  leaves,  while 
young,  are  covered  on  both  fides  with  down,  but  this  falls 
off  gradually,  and  they  appear  pretty  finooth  and  fliining 
after  a  ffiort  time.  There  is  a  remarkable  ftipula  at  the 
axil  of  every  leaf,  which,  with  its  oppofite,  feems  to  em¬ 
brace  the  ftalk.  Two  of  the  (eeds  are  generally  abortive 
in  the  berry.  Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common  in 
the  lower  hills  of  Liguanea.  Browne  calls  it  the  locus- 
berry  tree. 

10.  Malpighia  canefcens,  or  downy-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry:  leaves  oblong,  blunt,  pubefeent;  racemes  axil¬ 
lary,  compound.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated 
before  174-2,  by  Robert  James  lord  Petre. 

Is  this  the  incana  of  Miller,  N°  3  ?  He  defcribes  it  as 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
fpotted  bark ;  leaves  lanceolate,  hoary  on  their  under 
fide;  flowers  in  axillary  umbels,  of  a  rofe-colour ;  fruit 
oval,  channelled.  He  had  it  from  Mr.  Robert  Millar, 
who  found  it  at  Campeachy. 

xi.  Malpighia  verbafeifolia,  or  mullein-leaved  Barba¬ 
does  cherry:  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  tomentofe,  quite  en¬ 
tire;  racemes  terminating.  Leaves  ending  in  the  petioles, 
a  foot  long,  villofe,  clothed  underneath  with  a  very  clofe 
nap.  Native  of  South  America. 

12.  Malpighia  aquifolia,  or  holly-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry  :  leaves  lanceolate,  tooth-fpiny,  hifpid  underneath. 
This  rifes  with  a  ffirubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length,  which 
are  covered  with  a  grey  bark.  Leaves  narrow,  prickly, 
like  thofe  of  holly,  and  having  many  Hinging  briftles  on 
their  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  final!  cluf- 
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ters  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
bluffi-colour.  The  fruit  is  more  pointed  than  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  and  turns  to  a  dark  purple  colour  when  ripe. 
Dr.  Houfton  found  it  in  plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 

The  above  is  what  Miller  names  M.  lucida,  the  deferip- 
tion  of  which,  according  to  Reichard,  belongs  to  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  M.  aquifolia.  Miller  defcribes  M.  ilicifolia  as 
having  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  branches,  covered 
with  a  grey  bark.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  of  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence,  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
rounded  at  their  ends,  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide,  and  alfo  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
upon  pretty  long  peduncles,  which  branch  in  form  of  a 
raceme  or  lot|g  bunch.  They  vary  in  colour,  fome  being 
of  a  bright  red,  others  orange,  in  the  fame  bunch.  Ber¬ 
ries  fmall,  oval,  lefs  furrowed,  when  ripe  dark  purple. 
Sent  from  the  ifland  of  Barbuda. 

13.  Malpighia  coccigera  :  leaves  fubovate,  tooth-fpiny. 
This  is  a  very  low  ffirub,  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  high.  Stalk  thick  and  woody,  as  are  alfo  the 
branches,  which  come  out  on  every  fide  from  the  root 
upwards,  and  are  covered  with  a  rough  bark.  Leaves 
lucid,  half  an  inch  long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  cut  at  their  ends,  where  they  are  hollowed 
in,  and.  the  two  corners  rife  like  horns,  ending  in  a  fliarp 
thorn,  as  do  alfo  the  indentures  on  the  fides.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  peduncles 
an  inch  long,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall  pale-bluffi  flower. 
Fruit  fmall,  conical,  furrowed,  changing  to  a  purple  red 
colour  when  ripe. 

New  Species  from  Jacquin.  14.  Malpighia  Martinicenfis, 
or  Martinico  cherry  :  leaves  ovate,  with  decumbent  rigid 
briftles  underneath.  This  fmall  tree  agrees  fo  perfectly 
in  habit  with  M.  glabra,  that  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  it 
only  by  the  briftles  on  the  leaves,  and  the  lefs-pleafant 
flavour  of  the  fruit ;  and  therefore  is  diftinft  from  M.  urens 
in  the  leaves  only.  This,  however,  is  by  much  the  mod 
prurient,  of  all  the  fpecies.  All  the  forts  of  Malpighia 
have  eatable  fruits,  but  glabra  and  tirens  only  are  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  The  latter  is  infipid,  and  eaten  only  raw  by 
children  and  favages :  the  former  is  much  eaten  boiled 
with  fugar,  but  is  generally  neglefted  raw.  Jacquin,  how¬ 
ever,  and  two  companions,  being  very  thirfty  with  tra¬ 
velling  in  the  heat  in  Martinico,  took  a  large  quantity  of 
thefe  berries  without  fuffering  from  them  in  any  degree. 

15.  Malpighia  diphylla,or  two-leaved  Barbadoes  cherry: 
leaves  oval,  fmooth;  racemes  terminating.  This  is  an 
upright  ffirub,  eight  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
red  berries.  Found  near  Carthagena. 

16.  Malpighia  odorata,  or  fweet  Barbadoes  cherry: 
leaves  ovate,  emarginate,  tomentofe  on  both  fides  ;  racemes 
axillary.  This  alfo  is  an  upright  ffirub,  eight  feet  high. 
Leaves  blunt,  three  inches  long.  Flowers  fweet,  fuelling- 
like  thofe  of  yellow  lupine :  petals  yellow.  Berries  orange- 
coloured.  This  fort  alfo  grows  near  Carthagena. 

17.  Malpighia  grandifolia,  or  great-leaved  Barbadoes 
cherry  :  leaves  lanceolate-oblong  ;  racemes  corymbed,  ax¬ 
illary.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  ten  feet  high,  upright,  and 
having  a  handfome  head.  Leaves  quite  entire,  a  foot 
long;  petals  yellow.  Native  of  Martinico. 

18.  Malpighia  altiffima,  or  tailed:  Barbadoes  cherry: 
leaves  lanceolate,  ferruginous  underneath,  finooth  above, 
quite  entire  ;  racemes  terminating,  upright.  This  is  a  tree 
of  thirty  feet  in  height  and  more,  with  an  upright  trunk, 
and  a  pyramidal  elegant  head.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  (harp,  petioled.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low,  fweet,  in  long  racemes,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  horfe- 
cheftnut.  Berries  yellow,  foft,  flatted  on  both  (ides,  fmaller 
than  a  cherry,  acid,  but  not  pleafant,  and  therefore  left 
chiefly  to  birds.  The  wood  is  white  r  by  the  natives  called 
bois  tan-,  the  bark  being  fit  for  tanning  leather.  Common 
in  Martinico. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in 
the  gardens  of  thofe  perl'ons  who  are  fo  curious  in  botanical 
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liudies  as  to  ereft  hot-houfes  for  maintaining  foreign 
plants;  and,  where  there  are  fuch  conveniencies,  thefe 
plants  deferve  a  place ;  becaufe  they  retain  their  leaves 
all  the  year,  and  commonly  continue  flowering  from  De¬ 
cember  to  the  end  of  March,  fo  that  they  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  feafon  when  there  Js  a  fcarcity  of  other 
flowers;  and  many  times  they  produce  ripe  fruit  here. 
Thofe  forts  whofe  leaves  are  armed  with  flinging  briftles, 
like  the  cowitch,  are  the  leaft  worthy  of  a  place  in  doves, 
becaufe  they  are  fo  troublefome  to  handle;  nor  do  their 
flowers  make  fo  good  an  appearance  as  many  of  the  other 
forts.  The  thirteenth  fort  is  the  mod  valuable  for  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  larger  bunches  than  thofe 
of  any  of  the  others  ;  and,  there  being  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  the  fame  bunches,  they  make  a  fine  variety  ; 
alfo  this  fort  grows  more  like  a  tree  than  the  others,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  a  ftronger  confidence,  and  of  a  lucid 
green.  The  fruit  of  feveral  of  the  forts  are  gathered  pro- 
mifcuoufly  and  eaten  in  the  Wed  Indies ;  but  the  firfl  fort 
is  cultivated  for  the  fruit,  which  is  but  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  our  European  cherries  ;  having  however 
a  pleafant  flavour,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates. 

As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  warmed  parts  of 
America,  they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  dove;  but,  when 
the  plants  have  obtained  firength,  they  may  be  expofed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  fituation,  from  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  June  till  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  provided 
the  weather  continues  fo  long  mild;  and  the  plants  fo 
treated  will  flower  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  con- 
ilantly  kept  in  a  dove.  They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  mult  be  fown  upon  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  ipring; 
and,  when  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  muft  be  each  put  into  a 
f'eparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  has  been  directed  for  other  tender  plants  of  the 
fame  country.  For  the  two  firfl  winters  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  them  in  the  bark-bed  in  the  dove  ;  but  afterwards 
they  may  be  placed  upon  flands  in  the  dry  dove  in  win¬ 
ter,  where  they  may  be  kept  in  a  temperate  warmth,  in 
which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  greater  heat; 
thefe  mud  be  moderately  watered  two  or  three  times  a- 
week,  when  they  are  placed  in  the  dry  dove. 

MALPLAQ'UET,  a  village  of  Hainault,  famous  for  a 
battle  fought  there  on  the  nth  of  September,  1709,  be¬ 
tween  the  allies,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  under  marfhals  Villars 
and  Boulders.  Voltaire  affirms,  that  the  French  army  did 
not  exceed  80,000;  Englilh  writers  augment  the  number 
to  120,000;  and  perhaps  they  were  nearer  the  truth. 
The  French  fought  with  an  obdinacy  that  bordered  on 
defpair,  till  feeing  their  lines  forced,  their  left  wing  and 
centre  giving  way,  and  their  general,  Villars,  dangeroufly 
wounded,  they  made  an  excellent  retreat  towards  Bavay, 
under  the  conduft  of  Boufflers,  and  took  pod  between 
Quefnoy  and  Valenciennes.  The  field  of  battle  they 
abandoned  to  the  confederates,  with  about  forty  colours 
and  dandards,  fixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners;  but  this  was  the  dearefl  viftory  the  allies 
had  ever  purchafed.  Above  20,000  of  their  belt  troops 
were  killed  in  the  engagement;  whereas  the  enemy  did  not 
lofe  half  the  number.  It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mons. 

MALS,  a  town  of  the  Tyroiefe  :  two  miles  north  of 
Glurentz.  . 

MALSA'RA,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  a  mamfeltation  of 
the  goddefs  Parvati  to  accompany  her  lord  Siva  in  his 
avatara,  or  incarnation,  under  the  name  and  form  of  Kan- 
deh  Rao.  She  and  her  lord  are  very  popular  deities  in 
the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  where,  at  the  elegant  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jejury,  they  are  propitiated  by  numerous  pilgrims. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  tales  related  of  this 
avatara  are  extenfively  known,  or  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  any  very  ancient  books. 

MALSCH,  a.  town  of  tjje  Tyroiefe ;  five  miles  ead  of 
Glurentz. 
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MALSCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Baden  :  ten  miles 
ead  of  Spire. 

MALSESE'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe : 
eighteen  miles  north-north-wed  of  Verona. 

MAL'SKAR,  two  fmall  illands  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Lat.  63.  26.  N.  Ion.  20.  55.  E. 

MAL'SKAR,  a  fmall  illand  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  gulf 
Bothnia.  Lat.  61.  55.  N.  Ion.  21.  7.  E. 

MALT,  f.  [mealt,  Sax.  mout,  Dut.]  Grain  deeped  in 
water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln.— -Beer  hath 
malt  firfl  infufed  in  the  liquor,  and  is  afterwards  boiled 
with  the  hop.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. — For  the  procefs  of  making 
and  curing  malt,  fee  the  article  Brewing,  vol.  iii.  p.  381 . 
and  for  the  produfis  of  malt,  namely,  beer  and  fpiiit, 
fee  that  article,  and  Distillation,  vol.  v.  p.  893. 

It  is  faid  that  the  foil  on  which  barley  grows  makes  a 
confiderable  difference  in  the  grain,  and  that  the  barley 
fitted  for  malt  is  that  which  grows  on  a  rich  light  or  gra¬ 
velly  foil,  and  which  has  been  raifed  from  feed  brought 
from  a  farm  of  a  different  foil  and  fituation.  The  fulled 
and  larged-grained  parts  of  fuch  crops  fliould  be  chofeij 
for  making  malt.  It  fliould  be  heavy,  and  perfectly  found j 
and  fuch  as  has  not  fudered  any  accident  in  the  field.  Its 
being  a  little  heated  in  the  mow  is  by  fome  confidered 
rather  an  advantage,  as  the  grain  will  be  more  equally 
dried,  and  will  confequently  the  more  equally  imbibe  wa¬ 
ter;  but,  when  it  has  been  fo  much  hurt  in  the  mow  as  to 
look  blackifli  when  broken  at  the  thick  end,  it  is  unfit  to 
make  good  malt.  It  is  alfo  found  by  experience,  that  bar¬ 
ley  taken  immediately  from  the  field  does  not  malt  fo 
kindly  as  that  which  has  been  fome  time  in  the  houfe  or 
mow.  And  particular  care  fliould  be  taken  that  it  is  free 
from  the  feeds  of  weeds  5  for  thefe  in  the  malting  are  apt 
to  give  the  grain  a  bad  tade,  which  cannot  afterwards  be 
got  rid  of. 

According  to  fome,  the  time  mod  proper  for  malting  is, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  fuch,  that  the  grain 
naturally  begins  to  germinate.  How  far  the  limits  may  be 
extended,  experience  alone  can  determine.  The  warmer 
the  weather  is,  the  greater  mud  be  the  difadvantage  un¬ 
der  which  the  maltfler  labours  ;  becaufe  the  motion  of  the 
fluids  is  then  fo  flrong,  that  the  procefs  goes  on  too  quick, 
and  the  finer  parts  are  apt  to  fly  off,  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that,  indead  of  a  fweet,  the  malt  inclines  to  a 
bitter,  tade.  This  is  fo  univerfally  experienced,  that 
brewers  carefully  avoid  purchafing  what  is  termed  latter- 
made  malt.  The  grain  thus  prepared  for  drying  is  fpread 
on  the  kiln,  where,  meeting  with  a  heat  greater  than  is 
fuited  to  vegetation,  its  farther  growth  is  flopped.  It  is 
fpread  on  the  kiln  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  turned 
every  three  or  four  hours.  The  laying  of  it  thicker  is  at¬ 
tended  with  inconveniences,  among  which  is  particularly 
its  being  unequally  dried  ;  and  therefore  that  fliould  be 
avoided.  The  flrength  and  duration  of  the  fire  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  according  as  the  malt  is  intended  to  be  dried  pale, 
amber,  or  brown.  The  pale  malt  requires  more  leifure, 
and  lefs  fire,  than  the  amber  or  brown.  Pale  and  amber 
malt  are  dried  with  coke  or  culm,  which,  not  emitting  any 
fmoke,  give  it  a  brighter  colour,  and  do  not  communicate 
that  bad  flavour  which  it  has  when  dried  with  wood,  ftraw. 
See.  Coke  is  bed,  as  it  affords  a  Aeady  and  condant  heat, 
whereby  the  malt  is  dried  more  uniformly.  Where  wood 
or  any  vegetable  fuel  is  ufed,  it  fliould  be  extremely  well 
dried,  in  order  that,  being  as  free  as  poffible  from  moifture, 
it  may  yield  lefs  fmoke. 

An  ingenious  and  attentive  maltfler  found  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  malt,  whilfl  on  the Jloor ,  to  Ire,  during  the  firfl  ten 
days,  between  fifty  and  lixty  degrees  ;  during  the  next 
three  or  four  days,  from  fixty  to  lixty-five,  and  feventy- 
feven  degrees  ;  and,  during  the  lad  days  of  its  being  there, 
eighty,  eighty-four,  and  eighty-feven ;  which  iafl  was  the 
degree  of  heat  when  the  malt  was  put  on  the  kiln.  There 
cannot  be  any  abfolute  rule  as  to  the  difference  of  heat 
during  the  different  times  in  the  procefs  of  malting,  be¬ 
caufe  it  mud  be  fuited  to  the  heat  of  the  air ;  at  lead  we 
have  not  yet  fufficient  data  whereon  to  found  fuch  a  cal- 
2  dilution* 
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dilation.  The  heat  of  the  molt  on  the  kiin,  when  fit  for 
pale  malt,  was  120  degrees,  and  when  it  was  fit  for  brown 
malt,  147.  The  obfervation,  that  malt  is  fit  for  what  is 
called  pale  when  its  heat  is  120  degrees,  fuggefts  a  cau¬ 
tion  which  fhould  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  namely,  that 
whatever  colour  it  be  intended  to  give  the  malt,  the  heat 
at  firft  fhould  be  the  fame  :  thus,  for  example,  malt  which 
is  dried  to  the  degree  of  high  brown,  fhould  firlt  be  ren¬ 
dered  pale  malt,  then  amber,  and  fo  on  progreffively  ;  not 
by  a  fudden  increafe  of  the  fire,  but  by  a  longer  continu¬ 
ance  of  it.  In  this  manner  the  whole  body  of  the  grain 
is  equally  and  gradually  dried  ;  whereas  a  ftrong  and 
quicker  fire  would  parch,  or,  as  it  were,  finge  the  outfide, 
while  the  internal  parts  remained  moift;  and,  as  that 
inoifture  is  afterwards  evaporated,  it  mutt  crack  the  fur¬ 
rounding  hardened  cruft,  and  damage  the  grain  in  another 
refpeft. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grain  may,  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  be  faid  to  lofe  by  malting  one-fourth  of  its  weight, 
including  what  is  feparated  from  it  by  the  fpires  fcreened 
off;  but  this  proportion  varies  according  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  dried.  The  condition  of  the  barley,  as  to  its  green- 
nefs  or  ripenefs,  at  the  time  of  its  being  gathered  in,  is 
clearly  difcernable  when  it  is  malted.  If  it  was  gathered 
green,  it  rather  lofes  than  gains  in  quantity  ;  the  malt  be¬ 
comes  of  a  fmaller  body,  appears  ftari veiled ,  and  often  is 
unkindly  hard  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  was 
cut  at  full  maturity  increafes  in  malting,  appears  plump, 
bright,  and  clear,  if  properly  carried  through  the  procefs, 
and,  on  being  cracked,  readily  yields  that  fine  mealy  fub- 
ftance  fo  much  defired  by  the  brewers. 

It  is  fuggefted  that  the  goodnefs  of  malt  may  be  known 
by  the  following  marks  :  When  a  grain  of  it  is  broken,  and 
it  taftes  mellow  and  fweet,  breaks  foft,  and  is  full  of  flour 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  good.  If  it  has  a  round 
full  body,  and,  upon  putting  foine  grains  into  water,  they 
fwim  on  the  furface,  it  is  good.  Barley  finks  in  water; 
and  malt  that  is  not  well  made  will  do  the  fame  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  this  is  not  an  invariable  proof ;  becaufe, 
if  the  malt  be  broken,  or  in  the  leaft  cracked,  it  will  take 
in  water,  and  fink.  Malt  that  is  rightly  made  will  not  be 
hard,  but  of  fo  mellow  a  nature,  that,  if  drawn  over  an  oak 
board,  acrofs  the  grain,  it  will  leave  a  white  line  upon  the 
board,  like  a  mark  of  chalk.  Its  fmell  alfo  may  be  con¬ 
futed  ;  for  malt,  though  otherwife  good,  may  have  con- 
trafted  an  ill-fcent  from  the  fuel,  or  from  the  water  ufed 
.  in  the  Keeping. 

In  converting  this  fubftance  to  the  purpofeof  brewing, 
it  fhould  be  freed  from  the  tails  and  duft  before  it  is 
ground,  which  would  otherwife  heighten  the  colour  of  the 
wort,  render  the  liquor  muddy,  and  give  it  a  bad  tafte, 
■which  cannot  afterwards  be  got  rid  of.  A  cylindrical  fieve 
will  be  ufeful  for  this  purpofe. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  ftated  above,  on  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  malt,  an  experienced  maltfter  remarks,  that  his 
conftant  praftice  has  been  to  give  his  malt  as  much  dry¬ 
ing  as  he  could  on  the  Jloor-,  this  is  not  only  a  great  faving 
of  fuel,  but  alfo  attended  with  feveral  other  advantages. 
The  malt,  by  being  thus  gradually  diverted  of  its  outward 
inoifture,  does  not  (hrink  fo  much  when  it  comes  to  be 
laid  on  the  kiln  ;  and  of  courfe  it  meafures  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  is  befides  of  a  better  quality,  having  ac¬ 
quired  no  foreign  tafte.  It  is  fuppofed  that,  where  malt  is 
laid  very  damp  on  the  kiln,  a  thick  fmoky  vapour  imme¬ 
diately  arifes  from  the  furface  of  it,  which,  being  repelled 
and  condenfed  by  the  cold  circumambient  air,  falls  again 
on  the  malt,  where,  by  the  heat  from  the  furnace,  it  is  a 
fecond  time  rarefied,  and  afcends  in  clouds  of  fleam  ;  and 
that  this  alternate  rarefaftion  and  condenfation  of  the 
inoifture  is  of  great  diftervice  to  the  malt,  by  often  giving 
it  a  difagreeable  mufty  flavour,  and  making  it  more  unfit 
for  keeping.  But,  by  the  method  of  fuffering  the  malt  to 
receive  a  part  of  its  drying  on  the  floor,  this  inconvenience 
is,  it  is  believed,  in  a  great  meafure  avoided  ;  as  the  grofs 
Hio'ifture  is  evaporated  before  it  is  laid  on  the  kiln,  and  that 
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which  remains  creates  no  great  degree  of  fleam,  provided 
the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  not  at  firft  made  to  burn  too  fierce. 
The  above  maltfter  (fates,  that  with  this  precaution  he  has 
often  made  pale  malt  as  fine  as  he  has  feen  any-where,  fuch 
as  was  conftantly  praifed.  In  drying  it,  he  took  care  that 
there  was,  during  the  whole  time  it  was  on  the  kiln,  but  a 
very  moderate,  yet  equal,  fire  in  the  furnace. 

_  It  is  fuggefted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Farmer’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  that  the  beft  palemalt,  for  making  beer,  is  only  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  produced  by  drying  it  with  fleam  ;  and  that 
fuch  grain  as  is  intended  to  be  malted,  fhould  have  its 
dampnefs  correfted,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  keeping,  only 
by  the  heat  of  fleam,  as  it  is  known  that  expofure  to  a  naked 
fire,  however  cautioufly  managed,  dellroys  a  great  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  embryo  germs  of  feeds.  In  order  to 
have  malt  highly  dried,  as  fome  like  brown  malt  bet¬ 
ter  than  pale,  when  the  moifture  was  nearly  evaporated, 
the  above-mentioned  maltfter  caufed  the  fire  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increafed  till  it  roared  in  the  furnace,  taking  care  that 
the  malt  fhould  be  properly  flirred,  left  it  fhould  prove  kiln- 
burnt;  and  by  this  method  he  had  a  fine,  fweet,  brown, 
malt,  fit  for  making  harveft-beer,  fuch  as  fome  farmers  are 
very  fond  of  brewing. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  brown  malt,  ufed  in  the 
fame  proportion  with  pale,  will  make  the  flrongeft  beer ; 
but  this  is  certainly  a  miftake,  as  the  above  maltfter  has 
often  made  the  experiment  with  great  precifion,  but  could 
never  find  any  material  difference;  and  what  difference 
there  was  at  any  time,  feemed  to  him  to  be  rather  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  pale  than  the  brown  malt ;  this  may  eafily  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  flour  in  the  pale  malt  always  remained 
found  and  uninjured  in  the  drying;  while  the  brown  malt 
fometimes,  notwithflanding  all  the  care  of  the  maltfter,  is 
liable  to  be  injured  or  parched  by  the  fire,  and  that  part 
muft,  of  courfe,  lofe  much  of  it*  virtue.  It  is,  however, 
noticed,  that  fuch  pale  malts  as  are  flack-dried  make  a  raw 
unwholefome  liquor,  which  will  not  keepwell;  hut,  if 
pale  malt  be  gradually  and  (lowly  dried  by  an  uniform  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  it  will  certainly  anfwer  the  character  he  has  given 
of  it,  and,  befides,  keep  as  well  as  any  brown  malt  what¬ 
ever,  as  he  has  fully  experienced. 

Several  regulations  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  fale 
of  malt  are  enabled  by  various  and  fucceffive  afts  of  the 
Britifh  legiflature;  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow: 
By  12  Ann.  flat.  1  .c.  2, continued  yearly.and  by  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  7.  there  (hall  be  paid  by  the  maker  for  all  malt  made  in 
England,  except k be  made  for  exportation  only,  (12  Geo. 
c.  4.)  a  duty  of  nine-pence  a  bufhel  ;  and  by  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  25.  an  additional  duty  of  15I.  per  cent,  which  duty  is 
under  the  management  of  the  cornmiflioners  and  officers  of 
excife.  By  43  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  additional  duties  are  tike- 
wife  impofed.  The  lalt  annual  malt-aft  is  the  50  Geo.  III. 
c.  1 .  Every  maltfter  (hall  take  out  a  licenle  from  the  office 
of  excife  annually,  paying  for  the  fame  5s.  if  the  quantity 
of  malt  made  by  him  fhall  not  exceed  within  the  year, 
ending  the  23d  of  June  in  each  year  previous  to  his  taking 
out  fuch  licenfe,  the  quantity  of  fifty  quarters. 

£.  *•  d. 

If  above  50  and  under  100  - - -  o  10  o 

—————  100  -  150  - -  015  o 

-  IJO  -  200  -  I  0  o 

•  -  200  — — — -  250  - •  150 

- 250  - - 300  -  I  10  o 

•  -  300  -  35°  -  1  15  o 

■ - -  35°  - - 400  -  200 

- 400  - - 450  - -  250 

-  450 - 500  -  2  10  o 

- -  500 - 550  - - -  2  15  o 

-  550  - - 300 

and  a  furc barge. 

And  every  perfon  who  fhall  firft  become  a  maltfter,  for 
every  fuch  licenfe  5s.  and  within  ten  days  after  the  5th  of 
July  next  after  taking  out  fuch  licenfe,  fuch  further  ad¬ 
ditional  fum  as  with  the  faid  5s.  fhall  amount  to  the  duty 
hereinbefore  charged,  according  to  the  quantity  of  malt 

made 
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made  by  him  within  the  preceding  year.  43  Giro.  III.  c.  6 9. 
If  he  (ball  negledt  to  takeout  fuch  licenfe,  and  renew  the 
lame  annually,  ten  days  at  lealt  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  fhall  forfeit  iol.  24  Geo.  III.  c.  41.  No  malt  lliall  be 
imported,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  and  its  value. 
12  Ann.  c.  2.  By  the  fame  act,  places  for  making  malt  are 
to  be  entered,  on  pain  of  50I. 

The  maltfter  is  required  to  give  twenty-four  hours  no¬ 
tice  within  a  city  or  market-town,  and  elfewhere  forty- 
eight  hours  notice  in -writing  to  the  office,  of  the  time  of 
the  day  when  he  intends  to  wet  the  corn  to  be  made  into 
malt;  and  he  fliall  not  begin  but  between  eight  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  empty  any  grain 
out  of  the  ciftern,  Sec.  ufed  for  wetting  or  keeping,  except 
between  (even  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  omiffion  of  fuch  notice,  Sec.  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  iool. 
3  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74. 

Out  of  every  twenty  bufhels  of  malt,  gauged  and  charged 
tipon  the  floor,  after  the  fame  fliall  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  cittern  or  other  utenlil,  by  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix 
hours  or  more,  and  before  it  fhall  be  dried  upon  the  kiln, 
fliall  be  allowed  ten  bufhels,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  lefs  quantity.  But,  if  corn  be  continued  under 
water  for  forty  hours  before  the  water  be  taken  from  it, 
the  maltfter  fhall  not  be  entitled  to  the  laid  allowance. 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  33  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  Every  round  bufhel, 
with  a  plain  bottom,  18J  inches  wide  throughout,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  fnall  be  deemed  a  legal  Winchelter 
bufhel.  12  Ann.  c.  2.  No  maltfter  fhall  wet,  fprinkle,  Sec. 
any  corn  or  grain  in  the  procefs  of  being  made  into  malt, 
after  the  fame  has  been  emptied  out  of  the  fteeping  veflel, 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  or  288  hours,  on  pain 
of  200I.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  And,  if  malt  be  wetted  after  it 
hath  been  taken  from  the  kiln,  and  before  it  be  delivered 
to  the  brewer  who  may  have  agreed  for  the  fame,  except  in 
the  ordinary  procefs  of  brewing  beer  from  fuch  malt;  every 
fuch  offence  fhall  incur  a  forfeiture  of  iool.  42  Geo.  III. 
c.  38.  And,  by  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  the  penalty  incurred 
by  every  workman,  who  fhall  wet  corn  contrary  to  the 
provifions  above-mentioned,  is  50I.  and,  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment,  commitment  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  a  term 
r.ot  exceeding  twelve  months.  But  a  maltfter  may  drain 
water  from  grain  vvhilft  fteeping  before  the  expiration  of 
forty  hours  after  being  fir  ft  wetted;  provided  that  nofuch 
water  fliall  be  drained  unlefs  the  maltfter  fliall  have  given 
notice  of  the  fame,  and  the  precife  time  between  eight  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  fhall  the  wa¬ 
ter  be  drained  more  than  once  during  the  faid  fpace  of 
forty  hours;  and  fuch  corn  or  grain  fhall  be  again  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  water  within  one  hour  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  fo  to  drain.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  Servants  of  malt- 
iters,  beginning  to  wet  or  remove  any  corn  or  grain  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  this  a£t,  may  be  fined  50I.  by  any  juf- 
tice,  who  may  commit  him  for  non-payment.  48  Geo.  III. 
c.  74.  By  42  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  excife-officers  may  at  all 
times  enter  every  malt-houfe  or  place  ufed  for  the  making 
of  malt,  and  furvey  ;  and  the  penalty  of  obftruftion  is  200I. 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  34.  And,  if  the  officer  fliall  refufe  or  ne¬ 
glect  (after  demand  in  writing,  12  Geo.  II.  c.  28.)  to  leave 
a  copy  of  the  gauge  for  the  maker  at  the  time  of  taking 
it,  he  fnall  forfeit  40s.  The  officer  fliall  meafure  corn 
making  into  malt  by  the  gauge  only,  and  not  by  the 
bufhel^  12  Ann.  c.  2.  By  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  10.  no  per- 
fon  fliall  make  any  barley-malt,  except  in  June,  July,  and 
Auguft,  which  fliall  not  be  three  weeks  at  lealt  in  mak¬ 
ing  ;  nor  in  thefe  months  under  feventeen  days,  (unlefs 
it  be  for  his  own  houfe,)  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
quarter  2s.  ar.d  felling  of  malt,  which  has  not  been  well 
dreffied,  fo  that  there  may  not  be  fanned  out  of  one  quarter 
half  a  peck  of  duft  or  more,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  20'd.  for 
every  quarter  ;  and  mixing  bad  malt  with  good  for  fale  is 
liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  2s.  for  every  quarter.  In  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  malting,  prefling  of  malt  in  the  ciftern  to  prevent 
its  fwelling,  mixing  corn  of  one  wetting  with  corn  of  a 
former  wetting,  and  mixing  malt  with  unnialted  corn,  in¬ 
cur  each  of  them  a  penalty  of  5s.  a-bufhel.  1  Geo.  III.  c.  3. 
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2  Geo.  II.  c.  1.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  2.  48  Geo.  III.  c ,  74.  Again, 
mixing  of  malt  that  has  been  gauged  with  the  ungauged, 
fubjedts  to  a  forfeiture  of  200I.  1  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  By  48 
Geo.  III.  c.  74.  if  any  maltfter  fhall  tread,  ram,  or  other- 
wife  force  together  in  the  ciftern,  &c.  any  grain  fteeping 
or  fteeped  in  order  to  its  being  made  into  malt,  he  fliall 
forfeit  iool.  inftead  of  the  fum  of  5s.  for  every  bufhel  of 
corn  or  grain  fteeping  or  fteeped,  that  fliall  be  fo  trodden. 
Sec.  mentioned  in  48  Geo.  III.  c.  2.  and  if  any  corn  or 
grain,  in  the  procefs  of  making  malt,  be  found  fo  hard  and 
compadt,  as  to  manifeft  its  having  been  forced  together 
for  preventing  its  rifing  and  fwelling,  the  maltfter,  dec.  in 
fuch  cafe  fhall  forfeit  iool. 

If  any  maltfter,  &c.  fliall  fraudulently  conceal  any  grain 
making  into  malt  from  the  view  of  the  gauger,  or  officer 
appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  fame,  he  fliall  forfeit 
200I.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  And  any  maltfter  fraudulently 
conveying  away  from  the  ciftern,  &c.  any  fteeping  or  part 
of  any  fteeping  of  corn  making  into  malt,  fo  that  no  gauge 
can  be  taken  in  the  back  by  the  officer,  fliall  forfeit  iool. 

1  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  By  the  latter  adt,  the 
penalty  for  eredfing  or  extending  citterns,  &  c.  for  the  ma- 
nufadture  of  malt,  without  previous  notice,  is  200I.  The 
maltfter  is  required  to  make  monthly  entry  at  the  office-of 
excife  of  all  the  malt  made  by  him  in  fuch  month,  (for 
fale' or  not  for  fale,)  on  pain  of  iool.  12  Ann.  c,  2.  44 
Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  every  maltfter  (hall,  within  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  days  next  after  the  time  of  entry  (as 
before),  clear  away  all  the  duties,  unlefs  fecurity  fhall 
have  been  given,  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  commiifioners 
of  excife,  by  bond  in  double  the  value  of  fuch  duties  as 
are  likely  to  become  due  within  any  five  months,  for  the 
due  payment  at  the  end  of  every  four  months  at  the  day 
of  entry  ;  and,  if  fuch  fecurity  be  not  given,  and  any  malt¬ 
fter,  See.  negledl  to  clear  off  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days 
fuch  lums  as  fliall  have  become  due,  he  fhall  for  every 
fuch  offence  forfeit  double  the  duties. 

A  drawback  of  the  duty  is  allowed  for  malt  damaged 
in  exportation,  and  alfo  for  malt  deftroyed  by  fire  or  wa¬ 
ter.  12  Ann.  c.  2.  By  the  12  Geo.  c.  4.  and  33  Geo.  II. 
c.  7.  no  malt  entered  and  made  for  exportation  fliall 
be  liable  to  the  duties,  and  no  drawback  fliall  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  any  malt  exported.  By  1  Geo.  Ill,  c.  3.  and 
44  Geo.  III.  c.  16.  there  fhall  be  allowed,  for  every 
twenty  quarters  of  grain  made  into  malt  for  exporta- 
tation,  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  and  no  more,  on  exporta¬ 
tion  5  and  notice  fliall  be  given  of  fteeping  and  the  quan¬ 
tity,  on  pain  of  50I.  and  this  fhall  be  kept  leparate  from 
that  defigned  for  honie-confumption,  on  pain  of  5s.  a- 
bufhel,  ( 1 2  Geo.  c.  4.)  and  the  corn  of  one  fteeping  fhall 
be  kept  leparate  from  any  other,  until  it  hath  been  mea- 
fured,  on  pain  of  sol.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  Perlons  oppofing 
officers  fhall  forfeit  50I.  izGeo.  c.  4.  Notice  of  meafurin°- 
fliall  be  given  5  and  the  malt  carried  on  fhip-board,  or 
kept  feparate  and  locked  up,  on  pain  of  50I.  12  Geo.  c.  4. 

3  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1 .  Opening  luch  locks,  and 
carrying  away  the  malt,  without  confent  of  the  officer,  or 
notice  given  to  him,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  iool.  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  7.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  The  officer,  having  received  forty 
hours  notice,  fhall  attend,  keep  an  account  of  the  malt 
delivered  out,  and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
give  a  certificate  to  the  officer  of  the  divifion  to  which  it 
is  to  be  removed,  who  fliall  file  the  fame  and  make  entry 
thereof  5  and,  if  the  proprietor  neglect  to  deliver  Inch  cer¬ 
tificate,  he  (hall  forfeit  50I.  12  Geo.  c.  4.  Thofe  intending 
to  111  ip  malt  for  exportation  fhall  give  forty-eight  hours 
notice  to  the  officer  of  the  port  in  writing,  with  the  name 
of  the  fiiip,  on  pain  of  5s.  a-bufliel.  The  fliip  fhall  be- 
locked,  and  perfons  breaking  open  the  hatches  forfeit  50I. 
The  landing  of  malt  after  (hipping  for  exportation,  lub- 
jedts,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond  for  its  exportation, 
to  a  forfeiture  of  the  fame,  and  treble  the  value.  1  Geo.  III. 
c.  3.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  Storehoufes  fhall  be  cleared  out  int- 
fifteen  months,  on  pain  of  50I.  Untnalted  oats  or  barley 
mixed  among  malt  for  exportation  incurs  a  forfeiture  o£ 
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5s.  a-bufliel.  GGeo.c.  21.  If  ground  malt  (hall  be  ex¬ 
ported,  it  (hall  be  computed  at  fo  many  buffiels  as  it  con¬ 
tained  before  it  was  ground.  12  Ann.  c.  3.  The  penalties 
relating  to  this  article  (unlefs  otherwife  diredled)  (hall  be 
fued  for,  levied,  and  mitigated,  as  by  the  laws  ofexcife,  or 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminlter ;  half  to  the  ufe  of  the  king, 
and  half  to  hint  that  (hall  fue.  GGeo.c.  zr.  24.  Geo.  II.  c.  40. 
44.  Geo.  III.  c.  38.  Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
next  quarter-feffions,  giving  fix  days  notice  in  writing. 
12  Ann.  c.  2.  1  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  The  aft  48  Geo.  III.  c.  74. 
has  made  feveral  alterations  of  the  penalties  and  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  making  of  malt,  and  enabled  feve¬ 
ral  provifions  by  which  maltfters  and  makers  of  malt  are 
to  afeertain,  and  make  entry  of,  the  quantity  of  barley  in 
their  poffeffion,  and  alfo  other  provifions  for  tendering  ap¬ 
peals  more  certain  ;  for  which  we  refer  to  the  act  itfelf. 

The  infufion  of  malt  has  been  much  recommended  as 
an  antifcorbutic. 

Good  malt  may  be  made  of  the  grain  of  the  maize,  or 
Indian  corn  ;  but  then  a  particular  method  mult  be  taken 
for  the  doing  it.  Our  barley  malt-makers  have  tried  all 
their  (kill  to  make  good  malt  of  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
to  no  purpofe;  that  is,  the  whole  grain  will  not  be  this 
way  malted,  or  rendered  tender  and  floury,  as  in  other 
malt ;  for  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  this  corn,  be¬ 
fore  it  be  fully  malted,  mult  fprout  out  both  ways,  that 
is,  both  root  and  blade,  to  a  confiderable  length,  that  of  a 
finger  at  lead,  and  if  more  the  better.  For  this  purpofe  it 
mult  be  laid  in  a  heap  a  convenient  time;  and  in  this  pro- 
cefs,  if  it  be  of  a  fufficient  thicknefs  for  coming,  it  will 
quickly  heat  and  grow  mouldy,  and  the  tender  fprouts 
will  be  fo  entangled,  that  the  lead  moving  of  the  heap  will 
break  them  off ;  and  the  farther  maturation  of  the  grain 
into  malt  will  be  hindered  by  this  means;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  laid  thin,  and  often  flirred  and  opened 
to  prevent  too  much  heating,  thofe  fprouts  which  have 
begun  to  (hoot  ceafe  growing,  and  confequently  tlje  corn 
again  ceafes  to  be  promoted  to  the  mellovvnefs  of  malt. 
To  avoid  all  thefe  difficulties,  the  following  method  is  to 
be  ufed  :  Take  away  the  top  of  the  earth  in  a  garden  or 
field,  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it  up  half  one  way, 
and  half  the  other  ;  then  lay  the  corn  for  malt  all  over  the 
ground  fo  as  to  cover  it;  the  earth  that  was  pared  off  is 
now  to  be  laid  on  again,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done 
till  the  field  is  all  over  covered  with  the  green  (hoots  of 
the  plant.  The  earth  is  then  to  be  taken  off,  and  the 
roots  of  the  grain  will  be  found  fo  entangled  together, 
that  they  will  come  up  in  large  cakes  or  parcels;  it  muff 
be  gently  waflied  in  order  to  take  off' all  the  dirt,  and  then 
dried  on  a  kiln,  or  on  a  clean  floor  expofed  to  the  fun. 
Every  grain  of  the  maize  will  be  thus  tranfmuted  into 
good  malt,  and  the  beer  brewed  with  it  will  be  very  plea- 
fant  and  very  wholefome,  and  of  an  agreeable  brown  co¬ 
lour,  but  very  clear.  It  may  be  worth  trying  whether  the 
fame  procefs  is  not  with  due  care  applicable  to  the  malt¬ 
ing  of  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  the  like. 
It  might  poflibly  be  of  fervice  alfo  to  attempt  this  lefs  la¬ 
borious  way  of  making  malt  of  barley  and  other  fmall 
grains;  the  difad  vantages  would  -be  the  not  fo  eafily  fe- 
parating  the  dirt  from  the  grain  as  in  the  larger  kind  ; 
and,  as  barley  requires  the  root  only,  not  the  ear,  to  (hoot, 
in  order  to  the  making  of  malt,  it  would  be  fome  difficulty 
to  know  the  exaft  time  of  taking  it  up  5  but  with  all  thele 
difadvantages  the  method  is  worth  a  trial. 

To  MALT,  v.n.  To  make  malt. — To  be  made  malt. — 
To  houfe  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will  make  it 
malt  worfe.  Mortimer's  Hu/bandry . 

MATT-BRUISER,  or  Bruising-mill,^  It  has  been 
found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  bridling-  malt  is  a  more 
advantageous  method  than  the  old  one  of  grinding  and 
flouring.  By  bruiting,  there  is  not  only  lets  vvafte,  but 
the  malt  is  alto  better  fitted  for  giving  out  all  its  virtues. 
It  has  therefore  become  a  practice  to  fqueeze  malt  between 
rollers,  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus,  of  which  various 
conftruftions  have  been  invented.  One  of  the  bed  con¬ 
trivances  of  this  fort  is  laid  to  be  the  bruifing-mill  of  Mr, 
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Winlaw,  which  confifts  of  a  frame,  a  large  cylinder  or 
roller,  a  flioe,  a  frame  to  fupport  the  hopper,  a  "fly-wheel, 
and  a  vvindlas.  To  this  engine,  it  is  directed  to  (crew 
the  large  roller  up  to  the  fmall  one,  and  not  to  feed  too 
faff  from  the  flioe,  which  is  regulated  by  pins  that  have 
ft  ring!  fixed  to  them.  It  is  evident,  that  when  two  finooth 
furfaces  are  oppofed  to  each  other  at  a  diftance  which  can 
be  regulated  at  pleafare,  neither  grain  nor  any  other  fioii- 
lar  fubftance  can  pafs  between  them  without  being  bruited. 
This  being  the  principle  on  which  the  briuffng-mill  afts, 
the  mealiy  fubftance,  which  is  the  effential  part  of  malt, 
is  entirely  removed  from  the  (kin  or  hulk  which  contains 
it,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  ma]t  are  with  eafe  attradled 
by  the  water  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  what  is  effefted 
when  the  grain  is  only  cut  by  grinding-.  The  operation  f 
is  at  the  fame  time  fo  expeditio.ufly  performed,  that  two 
men  can  with  eafe  brni!e  a  buftiel  of  malt  in  a  minute. 

By  the  fame  engine  may  alfo  be  bruifed  oats  and  beans 
for  horfes.  A  great  part  of  the  corn  given  thefe  animals, 
it  is  well  known,  is  fwallowed  whole,  and  often  pafl'es 
through  them  in  the  fame  ftate;  in  which  cafe,  they  can¬ 
not  receive  any  nourifliment  from  the  grains  that  are  un¬ 
broken  ;  but,  when  bruifed  in  this  engine,  it  eales  mafti- 
cation ;  and,  every  grain  being  prepared  for  nutrition,  a 
much  lefs  quantity  will  of  courfe  be  found  to  be  fuffici¬ 
ent.  For  bruifing  beans,  the  two  regulating  ferews  mult 
be  unferewed  alike;  and  the  fly-wheel  requires  to  be 
then  fet  in  motion  with  the  hand,  on  account  that  the 
rollers  are  then  a  little  fpace  apart,  and  will  not  turn  each 
other  before  the  beans  come  between  them. 

MATT-DRINK,  f.  See  Malt-Liquor. — All  malt~ 
drinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  confidence  of  a  (limy  fyrup. 
Floyer  on  Humours. 

MATT-DUST,  /.  Malt-dujl  is  an  enricher  of  barren 
land,  and  a  great  improver  of  barley.  Mortimer's  Hujban- 
dry. — See  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  563. 

MATT-FLOOR,  f  A  floor  to  dry  malt. — Empty  the 
corn  from  the  ciftern  into  the  malt-Jloor.  Mortimer’s  Huf- 
bandry. 

MATT-HORSE,  f.  It  feems  to  have  been,  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  time,  a  term  of  reproach  fora  dull  dolt. — You  pea- 
fant  Twain,  you  whorfon,  you  malt-horfe  drudge. — Mome, 
malt-horfe,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch.  Shakefpeare. 
MATT-HOUSE,  f.  A  place  for  drying  or  flowing  malt. 

MATT-KILN,  f.  A  kiln  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of 
drying  malt,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain.  The  fize  of  the 
malt-kiln  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  malt 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Some  build  their  kilns  fquare, 
and  others  make  them  round  ;  but  this  laff  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  belt  form,  as  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  more  equally 
diffufed  therein,  and  the  grain  is  of  courfe  more  equally 
dried.  Various  fubftances  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  co¬ 
vering  the  kiln,  fuch  as  tiles,  plates  of  tin,  and  wire  ;  of 
thefe  the  wire  is  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it  does  not  con¬ 
trail  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  to  parch  the  grain  in 
contact  with  it ;  but,  for  this  very  reafon,  hair-cloth  is  pro¬ 
bably  preferable  to  any  other  covering ;  as,  when  any  part 
of  the  malt  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a  fubftance  much 
more  folid  than  itfelf,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving 
a  proportionably  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  malt  in  contact 
with  that  heated  body  is  parched  or  burnt,  by  the  heat 
which  is  not  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs  j 
which  mafs  cannot,  therefore,  be  all  equally  heated.  The 
liair-cloth  is  fpread  upon  fmall  wooden  rafters,  and  thefe 
are  fupported  by  bars  of  iron  laid  acrofs  the  kiln. 

If  tiles  are  ufed  for  covering  the  flues,  they  fliould  be 
eighteen  inches  fquare,  and  two  inches  thick  in  the  folid, 
with  a  lapping  of  half  an  inch  broad  and  one  inch  deep 
round  the  edge  of  each  tile  ;  and,  if  fairly  cart,  may  be  laid 
dry,  without  mortar.  If  it  fliould  be  difficult,  or  too  ex- 
penlive,  to  procure  tiles  of  eighteen  inches,  nine  inches 
can  be  made  to  anfwer.  The  flues  fliould  be  divided  by 
a  brick,  on  edge,  fo  as  that  every  eighteen-inch  tile  will 
cover  two  flues.  The  breadth  of  the  flues  may  be  fix 
inches  and  a  half,  and  ten  inches  high.  This  proportion, 
will  be  found  to  anfwer  in  mod  eales ;  but  it  may  be  va- 
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-ried  according  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  party  ereft- 
jno-.  The  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  flues  fliould  be  plnf- 
tered.  The  platform  of  the  kiln  (hould,  in  all  cafes,  be 
well  rammed  with  earth,  and  made  perfectly  level  before 
laying  out  the  flues.  Iron  grate-doors  fliould  be  hung  on 
hinges,  in  a  recel's,  at  the  mouth  of  each  flue,  to  prevent 
their  being  choked  with  large  pieces  of  cinder,  or  other 
fubitances.  Tbefe  doors  fliould  (hut  and  open  at  pleafure, 
as  maybe  found  neceflary  in  carrying  on  the  bufinefs. 

MALT-LIQ'UOR.  The  liquors  prepared  from  malt 
have  different  names  as  well  as  different  virtues,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  ufes,  both  from  the  different  manners  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  malt,  whence  they  are  diltiuguiftied  into  pale  arid 
brown  ;  and  from  the  different  manners  of  preparing  or 
brewing  the  liquors  themfelves,  whence  they  are  divided 
into  beer  and  ale,  Jlrong  and  /mail,  new  and  old. 

1.  Malt-liquor  is  either  paje  or  brown,  as  the  malt  is 
more  or  lefs  dried  on  the  kiln  ;  that  which  is  the  flendereft 
dried  tinging  the  liquor  leaft  in  brewing,  and  therefore 
being  called  "pale  ;  whereas  that  higher  dried,  and  as,  it  were 
roalted,  makes  it  of  a  higher  colour.  A  mixture  of  both 
thefe  makes  an  amber  colour  ;  whence  feveral  of  thefe  li¬ 
quors  take  their  name.  Now,  it  is  certain,  the  pale  malt 
has  moll  of  the  natural  grain  in  it,  and  is  therefore  the 
moft  nou-rifliing ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  requires  a 
llronger  conftitution  to  digefl  it.  Tliofe  who  drink  much 
of  it,  are  ufually  fat  and  fleek  in  their  bloom,  but  are  of¬ 
ten  cut  off  by  fudden  fevers;  or,  if  they  avoid  this,  they 
fall  early  into  a  diltempered  old  age.  The  brown  malt 
makes  a  drink  much  lefs  vifeid,  and  fitter  to  pafs  the  fe¬ 
veral  drainers  of  the  body;  but,  if  very  ftrong,  it  may 
lead  on  to  the  fame  inconveniences  with  the  pale;  though 
a  Angle  debauch  wears  off  much  more  eafily  in  the  brown. 
Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  that  the  belt  pale-malt  liquors  are 
thofe  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  tliofe  of  fprings  and  wells, 
becaufe  the  mineral  particles,  with  which  thele  waters  are 
impregnated,  help  to  prevent  the  cohefions  of  thofe  drawn 
from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  proper  (ecre- 
tions  the  better ;  as  the  vifeid  particles  of  the  grain  do 
likewife  defend  thefe  from  doing  the  mifehief  they  might 
otherwife  occaflon.  But  fofter  waters  feem  beft  fuited  to 
draw  out  the  fubftances  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain 
many  fiery  particles  in  their  contexture,  and  are  therefore 
beft  loft  in  a  fmooth  vehicle. 

2.  As  to  the  difference  in  the  preparation  of  malt-li¬ 
quors,  it  chiefly  confllls  in  the  ufe  of  hops,  as  in  beer; 
or  in  the  more  fparing  ufe  of  them,  as  in  ale.  The  dif¬ 
ference  made  by  hops  is  beft  difeovered  from  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  hops  themfelves;  thefe  are  known  to 
be  a  grateful  bitter;  in  their  compofition,  therefore,  with 
this  liquor,  they  add  fomewhat  of  an  alkaline' nature,  i.  e. 
particles  that  are  aftive  and  rigid  :  by  which  means, 
the  ropy  vifeid  parts  of  the  malt  are  more  divided  and 
fubtilized  ;  and  are,  therefore,  not  only  rendered  more 
eafy  of  digelfion  and  fecretion  in  the  body,  but  alfo, 
while  in  the  liquor,  they  prevent  it  from  running  into 
fucli  cohefions  as  would  make  it  ropy,  vapid,  and  four. 
For  want  of  this,  in  unhopped  drinks,  that  clammy  fweet- 
nefs,  which  they  retain  after  working,  foon  turns  them 
acid  and  unfit  for  ufe;  which  happens  (boner  or  later,  in 
proportion  to  the  Strength  they  receive  from  the  malt,  and 
the  comminution  they  have  undergone  from  fermentation. 
It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ale  is  more  diuretic  than 
beer,  that  is,  liquor  lefs  hopped  more  than  that  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  hops  in  it ;  which  may  hold  in  fome 
conftitutions,  becaufe,  ale  being  more  fmooth,  foftening, 
and  relaxing,  where  urine  is  to  be  promoted  by  enlarging 
the  paffage,  as  in  thin  dry  conftitutions,  this  is  the  moll 
likely  to  effeft  it.  But,  where  the  promoting  of  urine  is 
to  be  done  by  attenuating  and  breaking  the  juices,  and 
rendering  them  more  fluid,  it  is  certainly  beft  anfwered 
by  thofe  drinks  which  are  well  hopped. 

3.  The  different  ltrengths  of  malt  liquors  alfo  make 
their  effefts  different.  The  ftronger  they  are,  the  more 
vifeid  parts  they  carry  into  the  blood  ;  and  though  the 
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fpirituous  parts  make  thefe  imperceptible  at  firft,  yet,  when 
thofe  are  evaporated,  which  will  be  in  a  few  hours,  the 
others  will  be  fenfibly  felt  by  pains  in  the  head,  naufeouf- 
nefs  at  the  ftomach,  and  lafiitude  or  liftlefl'nefs  to  motion. 
This,  thofe  are  the  rnoft  fenfible  of  who  have  experienced 
the  extremes  of  drinking  thefe  liquors  and  wines;  for  a 
debauch  of  wine  they  find  much  fooner  worn  off,  and  they 
are  much  more  lively  and  brisk  afterwards,  than  after  in- 
temperately  uling  malt-liquors,  whofe  vifeid  remains  will 
be  long  before  they  are  lhaken  off.  Malt-liquors,  there¬ 
fore,  are,  in  general,  the  more  wholefome  for  being  final], 
i.e.  of  fuch  a  ftrength  as  is  liable  to  carry  a  fmall  degree 
of  warmth  into  the  ftomach,  but  not  fo  great  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  proper  diluters  of  the  neceflary  food. 
Indeed,  in  robult  people,  or  thofe  who  labour  hard,  the 
v ii'cidities  of  the  drink  may  be  broken  into  a  convenient 
nourishment ;  but,  in  perlons  of  another  habit  and  way  of 
living,  they  ferve  rather  to  promote  obftruftions  and  ill 
humours. 

4.  The  age  of  malt  liquors  is  the  laft  thing  by  which 
they  are  rendered  more  or  lefs  wholefome.  Age  feems  to 
do  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  hops  ;  for  thofe  liquors  which 
are  longeft  ke’pt  are  certainly  lefs  vifeid  ;  age  breaking  the 
vjfcid  parts,  and,  by  degrees,  rendering  them  fmaller,  and 
fitter  for  fecretion.  But  this  is  always  determined  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ftrength;  in  proportion  to  which  they 
will  fooner  or  later  come  to  their  full  'perfeftion,  as  well 
as  decay  ;  for,  when  ale  or  beer  is  kept  till  its  particles  are 
broken  and  comminuted  as  far  as  they  are  capable,  then  it 
is  that  they  are  beft;  and,  beyond  this,  they  will  be  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  decay,  till  the  finer  fpirits  have  entirely 
efcaped  and  the  remainder  becomes  vapid  and  four. 

M A'LT-MAN, ;/!  A  dealer  in  malt. 

MA'LT-MILL,y!  A  mill  to  grind  malt. 

MA'LT-TAX,  f.  The  fum  of  750,000!.  raifed  every 
year  by  parliament,  fince  1697,  by  a  duty  of  6d.  on  the 
bufliel  of  malt,  and  a  proportionable  fum  on  certain  li¬ 
quors,  fuch  as  cider  and  perry,  which  might  otherwile 
prevent  the  confumption  of  m;ft.  This  is  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  commiftioners  of  the  exeke ;  and  is  in¬ 
deed  itfelf  no  other  than  the  annual  excife.  In  1760,  an 
additional  perpetual  excife  of  3d.  per  bufnel  was  laid  upon 
malt;  and,  in  1763,  a  proportional  excife  was  laid  upon 
cider  and  perry,  but  new-modelled  in  1766.  See  p.  216. 

MA'LTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  (ituated 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  Its  length  is 
computed  to  be  twenty  miles,  its  greateft  breadth  twelve, 
and  its  circumference  lixty.  “  Geographers  (fays  Denon) 
are  not  decided  whether  Malta  (hould  be  annexed  to  Eu¬ 
rope  or  to  Africa.  The  perlons  of  the  Maltefe,  their  mo¬ 
ral  character,  complexion,  and  language,  ought  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quellion  in  favour  of  Africa.”  By  an  aft  of 
the  Britifii  parliament,  however,  (41  Geo.  III.  anno  1801.) 
it  is  now  declared  to  be  in  Europe. 

Of  the  ancient  hiltory  of  Malta,  fcarcely  any  traces  re¬ 
main  ;  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  the  Ogygia  of  Homer,  (he  does  not  call  it  Hyperia  ;) 
whether  it  .vas  once  inhabited  by  giants  ;  and  whether  its 
prefent  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  in  reference 
to  its  excellent  honey,  or  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  account 
of  its  being  a  place  of  refuge.  The  molt  ancient  poffef- 
fors  of  Malta,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  account, 
were  the  Carthaginians  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans;  and  yet,  during  the  whole  time  that  it  continued 
under  the  power  of  thefe  polite  nations,  it  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  barren.  The  foil  was  partly  Tandy  and  partly  rocky, 
having  fcarcely  any  depth  of  earth  ;  and  withal  fo  llony, 
that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  producing  corn  or  any  o  her 
grain  except  cummin,  and  fome  feeds  of  s  fimilar  nature. 
Its  chief  products  were  figs,  melons,  honey,  cotton,  and 
fome  few  other  fruits  and  commodities,  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  exchanged  for  corn  ;  and  in  this  barren  (late  it 
feems  to  have  continued  till  it  came  into  the  poffellion  of 
the  Maltefe  knights.  It  laboured  alfo  under  great  fcarcity 
of  water  and  tuel ;  upoa  all  which  accounts  ft  was  till 
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that  time  but  thinly  inhabited,  there  being  only  about 
thirty  or  forty  boroughs  or  other  villages  icattered  about, 
and  no  city  except  the  capital,  called  alfo  Malta,  and  the 
town  and  fort  of  St.  Angelo,  which  defended  the  har¬ 
bour;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  did 
not  exceed  12,000,  including  women  and  children  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  were  very  indigent.  According  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  Malta  was  firft  poflefled  by  an  Afri¬ 
can  prince  named  Battus,  an  enemy  to  queen  Dido  ;  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians ;  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  it  palled  to  the  Romans,  who  made  themfelves 
matters  of  it  when  they  fubdued  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 
Thefe  were  driven  out  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  828  ; 
who  were  driven  out  in  their  turn  by  Roger  the  Norman, 
earl  of  Sicily,  who  took  pofieflion  of  it  in  1190;  from 
which  time  it  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sici¬ 
lian  princes  till  the  time  of  Charles  V.  when  it  fell  un¬ 
der  his  power,  along  with  Naples  and  Sicily.  To  cover 
the  ifland  of  Sicily  from  the  Turks,  Charles  gave  the 
ifland  to  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  fince  that  time  called 
Knights  of  Malta,  whofe  origin  and  hiflory  is  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi. 

The  objeft  of  the  emperor  was  completely  anfwered  in 
ettablifliing  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  as  the 
perpetual  lovereigns  of  Malta  and  Goza;  and,  from  the 
period  of  their  occupation,  the  ftrength  and  value  of  thofe 
iflands  have  increafed.  It  is  gratifying  toobferve  the  ex¬ 
ertions  which  were  made  by  the  members  of  this  order 
on  taking  pofieflion  of  their  newly-acquired  territory ; 
and  the  magnificent  towns  and  fortifications,  which  foon 
fprang  up,  proved  how  much  even  fmall  (fates  might  ac- 
complifli  by  economy,  talents,  and  perfevering  induftry. 
The  grand  matter,  Villiers  de  l’lfle  Adam,  employed  him- 
feff  in  fortifying  the  ifland,  and  by  this  means  defeated 
the  defigns  of  the  Turkifh  emperor  Soliman,  who  gave 
orders  to  Sinan  Bafla,  whom  he  had  fent  to  befiege  Tri¬ 
poli,  to  deflroy  in  his  paflage  that  nett  of  robbers ;  but, 
when  Sinan  had  landed,  and  confidered  attentively  the 
cattle  of  St-  Angelo,  and  the  bulwarks,  he  faid  to  the  cor- 
fair  Dragut,  who  prefled  him  to  begin  an  attack,  “Doff 
thou  fee  that  cattle  ?  the  eagle  certainly  could  not  place 
its  nett  on  the  fummit  of  a  lteepcr  rock ;  to  reach  it  we 
ought  to  have  wings  like  the  eagle,  for  all  the  troops  in 
the  world  would  not  be  able  to  force  it.”  That  he  might 
not,  however,  entirely  difoblige  Dragut,  Sinan  ravaged 
the  ifland,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital ;  but  the  gallant 
refiftance  of  the  inhabitants  obliged  him  to  retire. 

Soiiman  ltill  made  againft  the  order  in  1565,  under  John 
de  la  Valette,  the  47th  grand  matter,  the  lalt  important 
attack  which  it  experienced.  A  man  who  would  fit 
down  in  his  clofet  to  imagine  the  moll  unexpected  and 
Angular  events  that  could  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fiege,  would  not  be  able  to  invent  any  more  extraordinary 
than  thofe  which  have  been  traced  out  by  the  hiftorian 
of  Malta;  he  did  not  refolve  to  write  this  kind  of  ro¬ 
mance  till  after  waiting  a  long  time  in  vain  for  the  real 
memoirs  which  had  been  promifed  him ;  and  he  faid, 
when  they  arrived,  “They  are  too  late;  I  am  forry  for 
it;  my  fiege  is  completed.”  This  anecdote,  if  true,  may 
ferve  to  keep  us  on  our  guard  againft  thofe  hiftorians  who 
are  too  fond  of  panegyric  ;  but,  though  the  details  may 
be  heightened,  it  is  certain  that  greater  firmnefs,  bravery, 
and  activity,  could  not  be  difplayed  than  were  exhibited 
by  the  grand  matter  and  his  knights.  La  Valette  was 
wounded  in  the  breach  ;  when  fome  of  his  friends  wiflied 
him  to  retire,  he  replied,  “  At  feventy-or.e  can  I  finifli 
my  life  more  glorioufly  than  by  dying  with  my  brethren.” 
After  having  fultained  a  fiege  of  four  months,  they  were 
relieved  by  a  force  of  6000  men,  fent  from  Sicily  to  their 
fuccour,  and  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  raif'e  the  fiege. 

Hence  this  town  obtained  the  name  of  Citta  Vittoriofa, 
which  it  retains  to  this  day.  La  Valetta  was  built  by  La 
Valette,  and  called  after  his  name.  One  of  his  fucceflors 
made  a  magnificent  aqueduct  in  1616,  to  bring  waterto  this 
new  city  ;  and  others  conftrufted  various  works  of  import¬ 


ance  to  the  fafety  of  the  place.  When  the  town  was 
finiflied,  the  convent  and  habitation  of  the  knights  were 
removed  hither.  That  the  work  might  not  be  interrupted 
when  money  failed,  they  paid  in  copper,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  called  in  at  its  full  value.  The  infcription  on  ife 
was,  Non  as,  fedjides,  “Not  money,  but  loan.”  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  this  ifland  maintained  itfelf  againft  the  whole 
Ottoman  power;  but  the  order  was  never  rich  enough  to 
attempt  foreign  conquefts,  nor  to  equip  numerous  fleets. 
They  were,  however,  as  liberal  as  they  were  brave  in  af- 
filting  their  neighbours,  and  alfo  in  defending  themfelves 
againft  the  Turks  and  theCorfairs  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli. 
In  the  year  1724,  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Turks 
for  twenty-one  years,  fnbjeCt  to  renewal  if  both  parties 
fiiould  think  proper.  While  it  continued,  the  Malrefe 
were  to  enjoy  in  the  Oates  of  the  grand  fignior  the  fame 
privileges  as  the  French.  They  alfo  ftipulated  for  the  ex¬ 
change  and  ranfom  of  flaves.  The  fultan  agreed  not  to 
gave  any  afliftance  to  the  ftates  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  treaty 
was  to  be  void  when  any  of  the  Chriftian  princes  were  at 
war  with  the  Porte. 

But,  fince  treaties  of  alliance  between  Chriftian  and  In¬ 
fidel  powers  are  now  as  common  as  between  Chriftian 
powers  alone  ;  and  fince  the  Barbary  corfairs  are  lefs  for¬ 
midable  and  injurious  to  commerce  than  they  were  for¬ 
merly,  the  order  of  Malta,  notwithftanding  its  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  European  powers  for  a  long  feries  of  pad 
fervices,  feems  to  have  declined  in  importance  and  efti- 
mation.  Under  the  grand  matterfhip  of  Rohan,  indeed, 
the  pofleflions  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Antony  were 
added  to  thofe  of  Malta  ;  feveral  commanderies,  fituated 
in  Poland,  were  reftored  ;  and  a  new  language  was  in- 
ftalled,  the  Anglo-Bavarian  ;  to  which  was  afterwards 
united  the  grand  priory  of  Ruflia,  created  by  t lie  emperor 
Paul,  who,  enamoured  of  chivalrous  exploits,  and  well 
aware  of  the  commercial  and  political  advantages  which 
Ruflia  would  derive  from  the  pofleflion  of  Malta,  affumed 
the  title  of  protestor  of  the  order,  and  was  inverted,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  imperial  family,  with  the  grand 
crofs  of  Malta.  Neverthelefs,  the  European  powers  were 
very  indifferent  as  to  the  independence  of  the  order. 

That  the  legiflative  afltmbly  of  France  fiiould  pafs  a 
decree,  annulling  the  order  of  Malta,  was  not  matter  of 
furprif'e ;  it  was  the  natural  confequence  of  a  previous 
law,  that  every  Frenchman,  who  was  a  member  of  any 
order  of  knighthood  which  required  proofs  of  nobility, 
fhould  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  French  citizen.  Nor 
can  it  be  matter  of  furprife  that,  by  the  fame  decree 
(Sept.  19,  1792),  all  its  property  fhould  be  annexed  to 
the  demefnfs  of  France.  The  original  hofpitalers,  and 
the  firft  knights,  were  Frenchmen  ;  out  of  the  eight  lan¬ 
guages  France  had  three,  befides  commanderies  fituated 
in  Alface,  Roufillon,  and  French  Navarre,  which  were 
all  dependencies  of  the  two  languages  of  Germany  and 
Arragon.  The  confifcation  of  all  this  property  was  quite 
confonant  with  the  prevailing  fyftem  of  revolutionary  po¬ 
licy  and  morals.  The  enormous  deficit  which  this  plun¬ 
der  occafioned,  ought  to  have  excited  the  compnflion,  if 
it  had  not  called  forth  the  generofity,  of  other  ftates;  in- 
ftead  of  which,  we  find  the  order  aflefled  to  fupport  the 
coalition  againft  France.  Thus,  between  two  armies,  the 
knights  of  Malta  had  to  bear  the  blows  of  both!  The 
Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  commanderies,  which  had  never 
before  paid  any  taxes  to  their  refpeftive  governments, 
were  now  called  upon  for  a  tenth  of  their  revenue;  thofe 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily  were  fubjeCted  to 
heavier  ones;  and  the  order  was  treated  (till  worfe  in 
Piedmont,  where  part  of  the  property  of  the  knights  of 
Malta  was  ordered  to  be  fold.  The  revenue  of  the  order 
in  the  year  1788  amounted  to  3,156,719  French  livres, 
and  the  expenditure  to  2,967,503,  leaving  a  furplus  of 
189,216.  To  the  confifcation  of  its  property  in  France, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  1,392,974  livres,  and  its 
taxation  by  different  fovereigns  in  fupport  of  the  war 
againft  France,  mutt  be  added  the  enormous  lofs  which 
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tlie  treafury  fuftained  by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
when  it  became  neceffary  to  realize  the  revenues  clue  from 
Spain  and  part  of  Italy.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be¬ 
ing  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
the  order  was  deprived  of  all  its  property  in  thefe  four 
new  departments;  and  the  different  new  republics,  formed 
on  every  fide,  fucceftively  robbed  it  of  what  it  poflelfecl 
in  Helvetia,  and  the  Ligurian  and  Cifalpine  republics. 
Malta,  by  thefe  accumulated  Ioffes,  was  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  revenue.  It  was  compelled  to  borrow  to  the 
amount  of  fix  millions  of  livres  ;  and  at  laft  its  credit  was 
fallen  fo  low,  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  advance  more. 
In  the  year  1796,  the  plate  belonging  to  the  men  of  war 
and  to  the  galleys  was  melted  down,  and  coined  into  mo¬ 
ney,  as  was  alfo  part  of  the  grand  mailer’s,  together  with 
fome  of  that  employed  for  the  ufe  of  the  fick  in  the  hofpi- 
tal.  It  was  very  evident,  therefore,  that  this  noble  order, 
which  for  (even  hundred  years  had  been  the  terror  of  in¬ 
fidels  and  the  bulwark  of  Chrillendom,  was  no  longer 
held  in  that  eflimation  and  refpeft  by  the  European  po¬ 
tentates  which  the  remembrance  of  its  valorous  achieve¬ 
ments  might  have  been  expected  to  infpire.  Ruflia,  un¬ 
der  Paul  I.  certainly  manifefted  a  defire  to  afford  Malta 
relief;  the  order  alio  expedited  the  payment  of  about  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  from  Spain,  which  moft  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  arrive  till  a  few  days  after  the  French  had 
landed  in  the  ifland,  and  which,  of  courfe,  became  a  prey 
to  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  low  ftate  of  the  finances,  Malta,  at 
the  time  the  French  fleet  made  its  appearance,  was  per- 
feftly  able  to  have  made  a  formidable  refiftance  againft 
any  attempt  at  landing ;  and,  if  a  landing  had  been  ef¬ 
fected,  a  ftill  more  powerful  defence  of  the  city  Valetta. 
«  Never  to  reckon  the  number  of  the  enemy”  made  a  part 
of  the  oath  of  every  knight,  on  his  admiflion  into  the  or¬ 
der;  and  “to  die  at  his  pod”  was  a  firft  principle  of  ho¬ 
nour.  The  bulwarks  of  the  ifland  were  mailer-pieces  of 
fortification  ;  and,  if  the  knights  and  the  Maltefe  had  been 
as  faithful  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other  as  at  the  fiege 
by  Solyman,  Bonaparte  would  have  retired  from  this  rock 
ef  refiftance  abafhed,  confounded,  and  defeated.  The 
treacherous  furrender  of  the  ifland  gives  an  ample  verifi¬ 
cation  to  the  ftatement  of  the  Maltefe  deputies  :  “The 
defection, ”  fay  they,  “and  treafon  of  which  the  order 
was  guilty,  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  plan  of  the  invalion  of  Malta 
■was  projected  in  Paris,  and  confided  to  the  principal 
knights  of  the  order,  refident  at  Malta.  Letters  in  ci¬ 
phers  were  inceflantly  pafling  and  re-pa(fing,  without  how¬ 
ever  alarming  the  fufpicions  of  the  deceafed  grand-mailer 
de  Rohan,  or  of  the  grand-mafter  Hompefch.’’  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  June,  1798,  the  French  landed  their 
troops  at  Magdalen  Creek  ;  and,  on  their  approach,  “  one 
Angle  cannon-fhot”  was  fired  from  Fort  St.  George!  At 
day-break  their  fhallops  were  fe/11  advancing  towards 
feven  different  points,  Goza,  Cumino,  La  Melleha,  Sal¬ 
mon,  St.  George,  St.  Julian,  and  La  Trombrella,  none  of 
which  made  any  refiftance,  except  Goza,  which  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  general  Regnier,  and  defended  by  the  com¬ 
mander  de  Megriny.  A  dreadful  fcene  of  daughter  en- 
fued  :  the  Maltefe  people  fought  with  a  two-edged  fword  ; 
they  attacked  the  invaders  with  valour,  and  flew,  without 
difcHmination,  the  knights  of  the  order,  by  whofe  trea¬ 
chery  they  had  been  luffered  to  effefl  a  landing.  That 
fome  among  the  Maltefe  were  deluded  by  the  promif'es 
univerfally  laviflied  by  the  French,  of  liberty,  equality, 
&c.  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  by  their  fubfe-quent  conduct 
it  is  fully  proved,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  molt 
determinedly  hoftile  to  the  admiflion  of  the  French,  and 
that  their  deteftation  of  the  order  was  inexprellibly  in- 
creafed  by  a  detection  of  its  treachery  on  this  occafion. 
When  Bonaparte  fet  fail,  feme  of  the  knights  actually  en- 
lilted  under  his  banners! 

It  is  unneceflary  to  give  an  account  of  the  conduct  of 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  969. 
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the  French  on  their  pofTeflion  of  Malta:  every  thing  in 
the  public  buildings,  “  which  bore  the  (lamp  of  nobility, 
or  recalled  to  mind  the  celebrated  exploits  performed  bv 
illuftrious  chiefs,  was  broken  and  deftroyed.”  The  arm? 
of  the  order,  together  with  thofe  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
were  effaced,  not  only  in  the  principal  inns,  but  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  grand-mafter,  himfelf  being  prelent  on  the  oc¬ 
cafion  !  The  knights  who  were  not  in  the  French  in- 
tereft  were  ordered  to  quit  the  ifland  in  three  days;  and 
a  difgraceful  falary  was  voted  to  Hompefch,  as  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  property  annexed  to  the  grand  mafter- 
fliip.” 

Notwithftanding  the  flight  of  Hompefch  and  the 
knights  who  accompanied  him,  and  notwithftanding  tire 
treachery  of  thofe  apoftate  members  of  the  order  who  re¬ 
mained  behind,  attached  to  the  provifional  government 
eftabliftied  in  the  ifland  by  the  French,  the  brave  inhabi¬ 
tants  rofe  in  arms  againll  their  invaders,  who  were  flint  up 
within  the  gates  of  Valetta,  without  daring  to  iifue  forth 
and  face  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  people.  The  block¬ 
ade  of  Malta  by  the  Enghfh  lalted  two  years ;  namely,  from 
September  2,  1798,  to  September  4,  1800,  when  the  city 
furrendered.  The  fituation  of  the  city  was  fo  deplorable 
from  the  alarming  mortality  among  the  troops  and  inha¬ 
bitants,  arifing  doubtlefs  from  the  lcarcity  of  provifions, 
that  a  furrender  appeared  abfolutely  certain.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1799,  a  fowl,  which,  before  the  blockade,  ufed  to  Fell 
for  6d.  fold  for  2I.  10s.  Englifh  ;  a  pigeon  was  worth  10s. 
a  rabbit  about  the  fame;  a  rat  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  frelli 
pork  fold  for  7s.  a  pound,  and  cheefe  for  the  fame;  the 
flefn  of  mules  and  affes  was  in  fuch  requell,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  complained  bitterly  whenever  they  were  deprived  of 
it.  The  French,  however,  railed  vegetables,  bred  poul¬ 
try,  rabbits,  & c.  and,  under  the  vigilance  and  unceafing 
encouragement  of  their  general  Vaubois,  contrived,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  relieve  their  wants  aiid  fupport  their 
Spirits.  The  garrifon  was  put  upon  half-pay  in  the  month 
of  Auguft ;  in  the  following  December  it  was  entirely- 
flopped,  as  was  their  allowance  of  wine  and  brandy.  To 
the  honour  of  the  French  troops,  for  it  is  impollible  to 
contemplate  fuchcondudt  without  admiration,  not  a  mur¬ 
mur  was  heard,  and  during  a  whole  twelvemonth  there 
were  fcarcely  twenty  deferters,  and  the  greatelt  part  of 
thefe  were  either  volunteers  or  failors  !  The  fituation  of 
the  inhabitants  now  became  every  day  more  and  moredif- 
aftrous  j  and  fuch  were  the  effefts  of  poverty,  difeafe,  and 
frequent  emigration,  that,  of  40,000  fouls  in  September 
1798,  there  only  remained  13,000  in  1799;  thefe  were  re¬ 
duced  to  10,000  in  the  following  October,  and  to  7500  in 
March  1800.  In  the  laft  period  of  the  blockade,  provi¬ 
fions  role  to  an  incredible  price  ;  a  bottle  of  oil  fold  for  a 
guinea,  a  pound  of  coffee  for  2I.  8s.  and  a  pound  of  fugar 
for  a  few  (hillings  dels;  affes,  mules,  horfes,  dogs,  and 
cats,  were  almofl  all  confumed  ;  and  general  Vaubois  was 
at  laft  compelled,  by  famine,  to  propofe  terlns  of  capitu¬ 
lation.  He  received  from  the  Englifh  fuch  as  were  due 
to  fo  perfevering  and  courageous  a  refiftance,  and  fuch  at 
the  fame  time  as  proved  that  Britons  pay  juft  homao-e  to 
the  bravery  of  an  enemy. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
French  republic,  concluded  at  Amiens  27th  March  1802, 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  theiflands  of  Malta,  Goza,  and  Cu¬ 
mino,  fliould  be  reltoied  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem,  to  be  held  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  it  pof- 
feifed  them  before  the  war,  and  under  the  following  ftipu- 
lations.  1.  The  knights  of  the  order,  whole  languages 
(hall  continue  tolubfift  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  pf  the  prefent  treaty,  are  invited  to  return  to  Malta 
as  loon  as  the  exchange  (hall  have  taken  place.  They  will 
there  form  a  general  chapter,  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  grand-mafter,  cholen  from  among  the  natives  of  the 
nation  which  preferve  their  language,  i.  e.  a  right  of  elec¬ 
tion,  as  belonging  to  a  particular  catholic  nafion,  uniefs 
that  election  has  Deen  already  made  lince  the  exchange 'of 
3  L  °  the 
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the  preliminaries.  It  is  underflood  that  an  ele&ion  made 
fubfequent  to  that  epoch,  (hall  alone  be  considered  valid, 
to  the  exclufion  of  any  other  that  may  have  taken  place  at 
any  period  prior  to  that  epoch,  a.  The  governments  of 
the  French  republic  and  of  Great  Britain,  defirous  to 
place  the  ifland  and  order  of  Malta  in  a  Hate  of  entire  in¬ 
dependence  with  refpefl  to  them,  agree  that  there  Hi  a  1 1  not 
in  future  be  either  a  French  or  Englilh  language,  and  that 
no  individual  belonging  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  powers  (hall  be  admitted  into  the  order.  3.  There 
fhall  be  edabliflied  a  Maltefe  language,  which  fliail  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  territorial  revenues  and  commercial  duties 
of  the  ifland.  This  language  (hall  have  its  peculiar  dig¬ 
nities,  an  eftablifhment,  and  an  hotel.  Proofs  of  nobility 
(hall  not  be  neceffary  for  the  admiflion  of  knights  of  this 
language  ;  and  they  (hall  be  moreover  admiffible  into  all 
offices,  and  (hall  enjoy  all  privileges,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  knights  of  other  languages.  At  lead  half  of  the 
municipal  adminiftration,  civil,  judicial,  and  other  em¬ 
ployments  depending  on  the  government,  (hall  be  filled 
by  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Malta,  Goza,  and  Cumino. 
4.  The  forces  of  his  Britannic  majejly  fhall  evacuate  the  ifland. 
and  its  dependencies  within  three  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratif  cations,  or  fooner  if  poffible.  At  that  epoch  it  ill  a  1 1  be 
given  up  to  the  order  in  its  prefent  (late,  provided  the 
grand-mafter,  or  commiflaries  fully  authorized  according 
to  the  ffatutes  of  the  order,  fhall  be  in  the  ifland  to  take 
poffeffion  ;  and  that  the  force  which  is  to  be  provided  by 
Ills  Sicilian  majefly,  as  is  hereafter  ftipulated,  (hall  have 
arrived  there.  5.  One-half  of  the  garrifon  at  lead  (hall 
be  always  compofed  of  native  Maltefe;  for  the  remainder, 
the  order  may  levy  recruits  in  thofe  countries  only  which 
continue  to  poffefs  the  languages.  The  Maltefe  troops 
(hall  have  Maltefe  officers.  The  command  in  chief  of  the 
garrifon,  as  well  as  the  nomination  of  the  officers,  (hall 
pertain  to  the  grand-mader  ;  and  this  right  he  cannot  re- 
fign,  even  temporally,  except  in  favour  of  a  knight,  and 
in  concurrence  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the  order. 
6.  The  independence  of  the  ides  of  Malta,  Goza,  and  Cu¬ 
mino,  as  well  as  the  prefent  arrangement,  (hall  be  placed 
under  the  protection  and  guarantea  of  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Auflria,  Spain,  Ruffia,  and  Pruffia.  7.  The  neutra¬ 
lity  of  the  order,  and  of  the  ifland  of  Malta,  with  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  is  proclaimed.  8.  The  ports  of  Malta  (hall 
be  opened  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all  nations, 
who  (hall  there  pay  equal  and  moderate  duties ;  thofe  du¬ 
ties  (hall  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Maltefe  lan¬ 
guage,  as  fpecified  in  paragraph  3  ;  to  that  of  the  civil  and 
military  edabliffiment  of  the  ifland  ;  as  well  as  to  that  of 
a  general  lazaretto,  open  to  all  enfigns.  9.  The  dates  of 
Barbary  are  excepted  from  the  conditions  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraphs,  until,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  to  be 
procured  by  the  contracting  parties,  the  fyflem  of  hoflili- 
ties  which  fubfids  between  the  natives  of  Barbary  and  the 
order  of  St.  John,  or  the  powers  poffeffing  the  languages, 
or  concurring  in  the  compofition  of  the  order,  (hall  have 
ceafed.  10.  The  order  (hall  be  governed,  both  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  fpirituals  and  temporals,  by  the  fame  ftatutes 
which  were  in  force  when  the  knights  left  the  ifle,  as  far 
as  the  prefent  treaty  (hall  not  derogate  from  them.  11. 
The  regulations  contained  in  the  paragraphs  3,  5,  7,  8, 
and  10,  (hall  be  converted  into  laws  and  perpetual  datutes 
of  the  order,  in  the  cudomary  manner ;  and  the  grand- 
mader,  (or  if  he  (hall  not  be  in  the  ifland  at  the  time  of 
its  redoration  to  the  order,  his  reprefentative,)  as  well  as 
his  fucceffors,  (hall  be  bound  to  take  an  oath  for  their 
punctual  obfervance.  iz.  His  Sicilian  majefly  fliail  be  in¬ 
cited  to  furniffi  sooo  men,  natives  of  his  dates,  to  ferve  in 
garrifon  of  the  different  forrreffes  of  the  (aid  iilands. 
That  force  (hall  remain  one  year,  to  bear  date  from  the 
reditution  of  the  knights;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  order  (hould  not  have  raifed  a  force  l'ufficient, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  to  garrifon 
the  ifland  and  its  dependencies,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the 
paragraph,  the  Neapolitan  troops  (hall  continue  there  until 


they  (hall  be  re-placed  by  a  force  deemed  fufficient  by  the 
faid  powers.  13.  The  different  powers  defignated  in  the 
fixth  paragraph,  viz.  France,  Great  Britain,  Audria,  Spain, 
Ruffia,  and  Pruffia,  (hall  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  pre¬ 
fent  Aipulations. 

The  vvord  languages ,  ufed  in  this  treaty,  requires  a  ffiort 
explanation.  By  the  original  conflitution  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  it  confided  of  eight  nations,  or  lan¬ 
guages,  langues  (tongues)  as  they  were  technically  dyled, 
viz.  Provengal,  Auvergne,  French,  Arragon,  Caltile,  Ita¬ 
lian,  German,  and  Engliffi.  The  latter  nation  was  fe¬ 
vered  from  the  order  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  the  reformation  took  place.  Of  the  feven  remain¬ 
ing  langues,  or  nations,  the  three  firfl  were  latterly  wholly 
French,  and  as  fuch,  condituting  but  one  intered  ;  the 
countries  of  Auvergne  and  Provence  having  merged  ei¬ 
ther  by  conqued  or  union  into  that  of  Fiance. 

It  is  evident  that  our  non-performance  of  the  fourth 
paragraph,  whatever  political  reafons  may  be  given  for 
the  breach  of  it,  was  the  caufe  of  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  790,  3,  5. 

It  dill  remains  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  place.  In 
doing  this,  we  (hall  incorporate  the  account  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Brydone  with  that  more  recently  publiffied  by 
M.  de  Boifgelin. 

The  approach  to  the  ifland  is  very  fine.  It  confids  of 
an  immenfe  white  foft  rock  of  free-done,  covered  with  a 
thin  flratum  of  earth,  mod  of  which  has  been  brought 
from  Sicily,  feldom  more  than  a  foot  above  the  furface  of 
the  rock;  and  this  earth  is  removed  once  in  ten  years,  in 
order  to  clear  the  rock  of  a  thick  crufl  which  forms,  and 
prevents  the  moidure  from  fufficiently  penetrating.  It 
was  anciently  reckoned  a  part  of  Africa,  but  now  belongs 
to  Europe.  The  foil,  watered  by  the  night-dew  and  well 
cultivated,  produces  cumin-feed,  anife-feed,  cotton,  excel¬ 
lent  fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  particu¬ 
larly  figs,  vegetables,  and  paltures ;  but  it  yields  neither 
grain  nor  wine  fufficient  for  its  inhabitants,  who  are  efli- 
mated  at  about  63  or  64,000,  including  thofe  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands.  It  furnifltes  plenty  of  excellent  and 
finely-flavoured  honey,  fea-falt,  confiderable  fiffieries,  and 
a  profitable  coral-fiffiery.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  fmall 
inclofures  of  free-done,  is  well  planted,  and  contains  feve- 
ral  towns  and  villages;  the  principal  of  the  former  are  La. 
Valetta,  Citta  Vittoriofa,  Senglea,  Barmola,  Citta  Nuovo 
Cottonera,  and  Malta.  The  coad  is  for  the  mod  part  fe- 
cured  by  lhelves  and  perpendicular  rocks,  without  one 
port  or  l'afe  road  for  (hips  ;  but  on  the  ead  and  wed  (hores 
there  are  feveral  commodious  harbours.  The  two  mod 
confiderable  are  thofe  on  the  fouth-eafl  fide;  one  called 
Marza  Murzet,  and  the  other  Marza,  which  fignifies  port , 
and  is  the  larged  of  the  two.  They  are  divided  by  an 
oblong  peninfula,  on  which  is  built  a  flrong  fort  or  caflle, 
called  St.  Elmo,  which  defends  the  entrance  into  both. 
Within  that  of  Murzet  lies  a  fmall  ifland,  near  which  the 
(hips  fufpetted  of  infection  are  obliged  to  perform  qua¬ 
rantine.  Thofe  places  which  are  acceffible  are  defended 
by  fortifications  of  great  flrength,  fo  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  reduce  it  by  force.  Mortars,  the  mouths  of 
fome  of  which  are  fix  feet  wide,  are  cut  out  of  the  rocks 
near  the  different  creeks,  where  a  debarkation  might  be 
attempted.  Confiderable  quantities  of  fea-(hells  and  fifli- 
bones  petrified  are  found  all  over  the  ifland,  even  in  parts 
molt  elevated  and  remote  from  the  fea.  During  fummer 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  is  generally  below  250,  and  fel¬ 
dom  above  28°,  or  from  about  88°  to  950  of  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  winter  it  is  feldom  lower  than  8°  below  o  of  Reau¬ 
mur,  or  140  of  Fahrenheit.  The  alternate  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  are  often  very  fudden.  Cold  is  occafioned 
by  the  north  and  north-wed  winds  ;  and  a  fouth  wind 
brings  heat.  This  wind,  pafling  over  the  barren  fultry 
continent  of  Africa,  is  dangerous,  but  is  of  no  long  du¬ 
ration,  and  frequently  fucceeded  by  a  calm,  during  which 
the  heat  is  furfocating.  Whilfl  the  firocco  continues, 
iced  beverages  are  copioufly  ufed  ;  and,  therefore,  (how  is 
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confidered  at  Malta  as  one  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  It 
is  brought  from  Sicily,  and  adminiftered  to  the  fick;  and, 
whenever  there  is  a  fcarcity,  all  that  remains  in  the  ice- 
lioufe  is  entirely  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  hofpitals. 
Cold  bathing  is  alfo  fuccefsfully  ufed  as  a  prefervative 
againft  the  ill  effefts  of  the  firocco. 

The  capital  of  the  ifland  is  La  Valetta,  or  Citta  Nuova, 
which  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  and  was  founded,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  in  1566,  on  an  elevated  penin- 
fula,  having  at  its  extremity  the  caflle  of  St.  Elmo.  This 
town  contains  the  palace  of  the  grand  matter,  the  arfenal, 
the  infirmary,  the  church  of  the  prior  of  St.  John,  and 
.hotels  for  the  knights  of  different  languages.  On  either 
fide  of  the  peninfula  is  a  good  harbour.  Citta  Vittoriofa  is 
a  fortified  town  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  that  projects 
into  the  Marza,  or  great  harbour,  oppofite  to  Valetta  ;  and 
is  defended  by  the  ftrong  cattle  of  St.  Angelo,  Handing 
on  a  high  rock,  and  communicating  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge.  In  this  town  was  the  palace  of  the  inquifition, 
an  arfenal,  and  a  lodgment  of  flaves;  the  Greeks  have  alfo 
a  church  here.  Senglea,  or  the  Ifle  of  St.  Michael,  is  a 
confiderable  town  on  a  peninfula,  feparated  from  Citta 
Vittoriofa  by  the  canal  Porto  della  Galere,  and  joined  to 
the  harbour  by  the  canal  Porto  della  Rennella.  But  we 
mutt  not  confound  this  Malta  with  Old  Malta,  called  Ct- 
vita  Vecchia.  Melita,  or  Medina,  the  capital,  was  a  confi¬ 
derable  town  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes;  it  is  now  a.  fmall  fortified  place,  and  a.bifhop’s 
fee,  containing  a  cathedral  and  feveral  religious  houl'es, 
on  an  eminence  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  Barmola 
is  a  little  town  of  700  houfes  behind  Senglea.  Citta 
Nuovo  Cottonera  is  a  regularly  fortified  town,  including 
the  old  fort  of  St.  Margherita.  The  five  towns  above 
enumerated,  may  be  confidered  as  portions  of  one  large 
city,  feparated  from  each  other  by  havens,  and  containing 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftone,  flat- 
roofed,  and  covered  with  platter.  The  harbours  are  ca¬ 
pable  Gf  receiving  whole  fleets ;  and,  as  the  fituation  is 
naturally  ftrong,  no  art  is  wanting  to  render  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  impregnable.  Forte  di  S.  Thom  a  (To  (tands  on  a  point 
of  land  projefting  into  the  fea,  about  two  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  the  capital,  Malta.  Forte  Roffo  ftands  on  a  peninfula 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Comino. 

“The  ifland  (fays  Brydone)  is  covered  over  with  coun- 
try-houfes  and  villages ;  and  every  little  village  has  a  no¬ 
ble  church,  elegantly  finifhed,  and  adorned  with  ftatues  of 
marble,  rich  tapeftry,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filver  plate. 
The  city  of  Valetta  has  certainly  the  happieft  fituation  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  ftands  upon  a  peninfula  between  two 
of  the  fineft  ports  in  the  world,  which  are  defended  by  al- 
moft  impregnable  fortifications.  That  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  city  is  the  largelt.  It  runs  about  two  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  ifland  ;  and  is  fo  very  deep,  and  furrounded 
by  fuch  high  grounds  and  fortifications,  that  they  affured 
«s  the  largeft  (hips  of  war  might  ride  here  in  the  moft 
Itormy  weather,  almoft  without  a  cable.  This  beautiful 
bafon  is  divided  into  .five  diftinff  harbours,  all  equally 
iafe,  and  each  capable  of  containing  an  immenfe  number 
of  (hipping.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  fcarcely  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  commanded  on  each  fide  by 
batteries  that  would  tear  the  Itrongeft  {hip  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  {he  could  enter.  Befides  this,  it  is  fronted  by  a  qua¬ 
druple  battery,  one  above  the  other,  the  largeft  of  which 
is  on  a  level  with  the  water.  Thefe  are  mounted  with 
about  eighty  of  their  heavieft  artillery  :  fo  that  this  har¬ 
bour,  may  really  be  confidered  as  impregnable ;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  Turks  have  ever  found  it  fo.  The  harbour  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  city,  although  they  only  ufe  it  for  fifli- 
ing,  and  as  a  place  of  quarantine,  would,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  be  confidered  as  ineftimable.  It  is  likewife 
defended  by  very  ftrong  works  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bafon  is  an  ifland  on  which  they  have  built  a  callle  and  a 
lazaret.  The  fortifications  of  Malta  are  indeed  a  moft  ftu- 
pendous  work.  AH  the  boafted  catacombs  of  Rome  and 
Naples  are  a  trifle  to  the  immenfe  excavations  that  Ijave 
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been  made  in  this  little  ifland.  The  ditches,  of  a  vaft 
fize,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Thefe  extend  for 
a  great  many  miles,  and  raife  our  aftonifhment  to  think 
that  fo  fmail  a  ftate  has  ever  been  able  to  make  them. 
One  fide  of  the  ifland  is  fo  completely  fortified  by  nature, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  art.  The  rock  is  of  a  great 
height,  and  abfolutely  perpendicular  from  the  fea  for  fe¬ 
veral  miles.  _  It  is  very  Angular,  that  on  this  fide  there  are 
{fill  the  veftiges  of  feveral  ancient  roads,  with  the  tracks 
of  carriages  worn  deep  in  the  rocks.  Thefe  roads  are  now 
terminated  by  the  precipice,  with  the  fea  beneath  ;  and 
fhow,  to  a  demon ftration,  that  this  ifland  has  formerly 
been  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  it  is  at  prefent;  but  the 
convulfion  that  occafioned  its  diminution  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  hiftory  or  tradition.  It  has  been 
often  obferved,  notwithftanding  the  very  great  diftance  of 
Mount  JE tna,  that  this  ifland  has  generally  been  more  or 
lefs  afteffted  by  its  eruptions  ;  and  they  think  it  probable, 
that  on  fome  of  thefe  occafions  a  great  part  of  it  may  have 
been  fhaken  into  the  fea.  One  half  of  Mount  AJtna  is 
clearly  difcovered  from  Malta.  They  reckon  the  diftance 
near  200  Italian  miles.  And  the  people  of  Malta  affirm, 
that,  in  great  eruptions  of  the  mountain,  their  whole  ifland 
is  illuminated,  and  from  the  reflexion  in  the  water  there 
appears  a  great  traCt  of  fire  all  the  way  from  Malta  to  Si¬ 
cily.  The  thundering  of  the  mountain  is  likewife  dif- 
tinftly  heard. 

“  The  catacombs,  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  of  Me¬ 
lita,  are  a  great  work  ;  they  are  faid  to  extend  fifteen  miles 
underground.  Many  people,  they  allure  us,  have  been 
loft  in  them  by  advancing  too  far;  the  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  making  it  next  to  impoflible  to  find  the 
way  out  again.  The  great  fource  of  water  that  fupplies 
the  city  of  Valetta  takes  its  rife  near  to  this  place ;  and 
there  is  an  aqueduft,  compofed  of  fome  thoufand  arches, 
that  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  city.  The  whole  of  this 
immenfe  work  was  finifhed  at  the  private  expenfe  of  one 
of  the  grand-mafters.  Not  far  from  the  Old  City  there  is 
a  fmall  church  dedicated  toSt.Paul ;  and  juft  by  the  church 
a  miraculous  ftatue  of  the  faint,  with  a  viper  on  his  hand  5 . 
fuppofed  to  be  placed  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  houfe 
flood  in  which  he  was  received  after  his  fliipwreck  on  the 
ifland,  and  where  he  fhook  the  viper  off  his  hand  into  the 
fire  without  being  hurt  by  it;  (Afts  xxviii.)  at  which 
time  the  Maltefe  affure  us,  the  faint  curfed  all  the  veno¬ 
mous  animals  of  the  ifland,  and  baniflied  them  for  ever.. 
Whether  this  be  the  caufe  of  it  or  not,  the  faCl  is  certain 
that  there  are  no  venomous  animals  in  Malta.  They  af¬ 
fured  us,  that  vipers  had  been  brought  from  Sicily,  ami 
died  almott  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Adjoining  to 
the  church  is  the  celebrated  grotto  in  which  the  faint  was 
imprifoned.  It  is  looked  upon  with  the  utmoft  reverence 
and  veneration  ;  and,  if  the  ftories  they  tell  of  it  be  true 
it  is  well  entitled  to  it  all.  It  is  exceedingly  damp,  and 
produces  (I  believe  by  a  kind  of  petrifaftion  from  the  wa¬ 
ter)  a  whitifh  kind  of  ftone,  which,  they  affure  us,  when- 
reduced  to  powder,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  in  many  difeafes, 
and  faves  the  lives  of  thoufands  every  year.  There  is  not 
a  houfe  in  the  ifland  that  is  not  provided  with  it;  and 
they  tell  us  there  are  many  boxes  of  it  fent  annually,  not 
only  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  likewife  to  the  Levant,  and 
to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  and  (what  is  confidered  as  a  daily 
Handing  miracle)  notwithftanding  this  perpetual  confump- 
tion,  it  has  never  been  exliaufted,  nor  even  fenfibly  dimi- 
nifhed  5  the  faint  always  taking  care  to  fupply  them  with 
a  frefh  quantity  the  day  following.  I  tatted  fome  of  it 
and  believe  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  thing.  It  taftes  likeexl 
ceedingly  bad  magnefia;  and,  I  believe,  has  pretty  much 
the  fame  effefts.  They  give  about  a  teafpoonful  of  it  to 
children  in  the  fmall- pox  and  in  fevers.  It  produces  a 
copious  fweat  about  an  hour  after;  and,  they  fay,  never 
fails  to  be  of  fervice.  It  is  likewife  efteemed  a  certain  re¬ 
medy  againft  the  bite  of  all  venomous  animals.  There  is 
a  very  fine  ftatue  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  middle  of  this  grotto, 
to  which  they  afcribe  great  powers. 

3.  Notwithftanding 
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“  Notwithftnnding  tlie  fuppofed  bigotry  of  the  Maltefe, 
the  f pirit  of  toleration  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  mofque  has  been 
lately  built  for  their  fworn  enemies  the  Turks.  Here  the 
poor  flaves  are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace. 
It  happened  lately  that  fome  idle  boys  difturbed  them 
during  their  fervice  ;  they  were  immediately  fent  to  pri- 
ion  and  feverely  punifhed.  The  police  indeed  is  much 
better  regulated  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
affaflinations  and  robberies  are  very  uncommon. 

“  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
duelling  is  permitted  by  law'.  As  their  whole  eflablifh- 
ment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and  romantic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chivalry,  they  have  ever  found  it  too  inconfiftent 
■with  thofe  principles  to  abolifh  duelling;  but  they  have 
laid  it  under  fuch  reftriCtions  as  greatly  to  leffen  its  dan¬ 
ger.  Thefe  are  curious  enough.  The  duellifts  are  obliged 
to  decide  their  quarrel  in  one  particular  ftreet  of  the  city  ; 
and,  if  they  prefume  to  fight  anywhere  elfe,  they  are  liable 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law  ;  and,  what  is  not  lefs  fingular, 
but  much  more  in  their  favour,  they  are  obliged,  under 
the  moll  fevere  penalties,  to  put  up  their  fwords  when  or¬ 
dered  to  do  fo  by  a  woman,  a  pried,  or  a  knight.  Under 
thefe  limitations,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  city,  one  would 
imagine  it  almolt  impoffible  that  a  duel  could  ever  end  in 
blood;  however,  this  is  not  the  cafe;  a  crofs  is  always 
painted  oppofite  to  the  fpot  where  a  knight  has  been  killed, 
in  commemoration  of  his  fall.  We  counted  about  twenty 
of  thefe  erodes.  About  three  months  ago,  (Mr.  Brydone’s 
letter  is  dated  June  7,  1770,)  two  knights  had  a  difpute 
at  a  billiard  table.  One  of  them,  after  giving  a  great  deal 
of  abufive  language,  added  a  blow  ;  but,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  all  Malta,  (in  whofe  annals  there  is  not  a  fimilar 
inftance,)  after  fo  great  a  provocation  heabfolutely  refufed 
to  fight  his  antagonid.  The  challenge  was  repeated,  and 
he  had  time  to  refleft  on  the  confequences ;  but  (till  he 
refufed  to  enter  the  lids.  He  was  condemned  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  in  the  great  church  of  St.  John  for  forty- 
five  days  fuccedively  ;  then  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
without  light,  for  five  years  ;  after  which,  he  is  to  remain 
a  prifoner  in  the  cadle  for  life.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  who  received  this  blow  is  likewife  in  difgrace,  as  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  the  blood 
of  his  adverfary. 

“  The  horfe-races  of  Malta  are  of  a  very  uncommon  kind. 
They  are  performed  without  either  faddle,  bridle,  whip,  or 
fpur  ;  and  yet  the  horfes  are  faid  to  run  full  fpeed,  and  to 
afford  a  great  deal  of  diverlion.  They  are  accudomed  to 
the  ground  for  fome  weeks  before  ;  and  although  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  over  rock  and  pavement,  there  are  very  feldom  any 
accidents.  They  have  races  of  affes  and  mules  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  four  times  every  year.  The  rider  is 
only  furnifhed  with  a  machine  like  a  flioe- maker’s  awl,  to 
prick  on  his  courfer  if  he  is  lazy.” 

Three  fpecies  of  cotton  are  cultivated  in  Malta;  one 
natural  to  the  country,  another  from  Siam,  and  the  third 
of  a  cinnamon  colour,  called  Antilles  cotton.  Thefe  are 
all  fown  in  the  month  of  April,  and  the  top  of  the  plant 
is  cut  in  the  beginning  of  September,  that  the  fruit  may 
grow  larger.  It  is  gathered  in  October,  when  it  begins  to 
open,  which  is  a  fign  that  it  is  then  fufficiently  ripe.  It 
is  fown  in  the  following  manner :  A  hole  fome  inches  deep 
is  made  m  the  ground,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
water  5  and,  when  it  is  fufficiently  foaked,  the  feed  is  put 
into  it  and  covered  over,  without  being  watered  again  till 
it  begins  to  (hoot  out  of  the  ground.  The  plant  prefently 
grows  to  the  height  of  ten  to  fifteen  inches  ;  and  blooms 
in  the  month  of  Augult.  Wheat  is  fown  in  November, 
after  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  three  times,  and  cut 
in  the  beginning  of  June:  barley  likewife  is  (own  in  the 
former  month,  and  reaped  in  May.  There  is  a  kind  of 
corn  in  Malta  called  tommon,  which  grows  in  poor  land, 
and  the  bread  made  of  the  flour  is  particularly  white. 
This  grain  is  fown  in  February.  Each  field  is  enclofed 
with  walls  to  fhelter  the  different  plants  from  the  effedts 
of  the  wind,  rain,  and  florins,  during  the  fpring  and  au¬ 


tumn.  Malta  and  Goza  produce  fruits  of  exquifite  fla¬ 
vour,  excellent  roots,  and  very  fine  flowers;  the  rofes  in 
particular  are  much  Tweeter  feented  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  gardens  are  alfo  generally  ornamented  with 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon-trees  ;  but  thefe  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  to  any  great  height,  on  account  of  the 
wind,  which  would  blow  off  the  fruit,  and  break  the 
branches.  The  greateft  attention  is  paid  to  the  orange- 
trees,  which  are  commonly  watered  twice  a-day.  Their 
tops  are  trimmed  into  a  round  form  refembling  an  um¬ 
brella  ;  and  they  grow  on  one  Angle  ftraight  ftem,  as  do 
likewife  the  lemon-trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  fome- 
tlmes  fuffered  to  extend  till  they  form  a  kind  of  bower. 
Thefe  trees  are  almoftall  raifed  in  tubs,  and  placed  in  the 
molt  flieltered  fpots.  Kitchen-gardens  are  greatly  en- 
creafed  in  Malta,  and  employ  numbers  of  people;  they 
produce  vegetables  of  the  fined  quality.  Water  is  con- 
ftantly  kept  for  their  ufe  in  cifterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  trenches  are  dug  round  them  to  coliedt  the  rain.  A* 
great  many  bees  are  kept  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland;  the 
hives  are  horizontal,  in  the  eaftern  (tyle,  and  are  much 
more  eafy  of  accefs  than  thofe  of  another  form.  The 
Maltefe  honey  is  very  fweet,  and  has  a  moft  delicious  fla¬ 
vour;  it  is  reckoned  an  excellent  digeftive,  and  the  an¬ 
cients  compared  it  to  the  honey  of  Hybla.  Cicero  like¬ 
wife  mentions  it  as  being  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other 
country. 

The  population  of  Malta  is  reprefented  by  M.  Boifgelin 
to  have  experienced  a  moft  rapid  increafe  ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent,  it  is  reprefented  as  having  been,  at  the 
period  of  the  French  invafion  of  it,  the  moft  populous  fpot 
in  Europe.  We  fhall  tranferibe  theaccount.  “Malta  in 
1530  did  not  contain  quite  15,000  inhabitants,  and  thefe 
were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  railing  of  the  fiege  in  the 
grand  malterfhip  of  La  Valette  ;  during  that  of  Omedes, 
Goza  was  entirely  depopulated;  and  the  plague  in  1592 
made  terrible  ravages  on  the  ifland  ;  notwithftanding 
which,  by  the  cenlus  taken  in  1632,  the  population  of  the 
two  iflands  amounted  to  £1,750.  Since  that  time,  the 
Maltefe  have  been  almoft  conffantly  at  war;  and  great 
numbers  were  again  deftroyed  by  an  infedtious  diftemper 
in  1676  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  increafe  of  population,  that  in 
1798  Malta  contained  90,000,  and  Goza  24,000,  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  population  of  Europe  is  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portion  :  On  an  equal  fpace  of  ground  on  which  there 
exifts  only  1  man  in  Iceland,  there  are 
in  Norway 
in  Sweden 
in  Turkey  « 

in  Poland  , 

in  Spain 
in  Ireland 
in  Swiflerland  . 
in  Great  Britain 
in  Germany 
in  England  alone 
in  France 
in  Italy 

in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  the  territories  of  Venice 
in  Holland 

in  Malta  .  .  . 

The  principal  trade  of  the  ifland  confifted  in  cotton, 
the  growth  of  the  country,  and  which  was  of  a  much  fu- 
perior  quality  to  that  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  was 
exported  either  in  bales,  worked  up  into  cloths  and  coarfe 
fluffs,  or  in  its  fpun-ftate.  The  greateft  part  was  fent  into 
Spain,  for  the  manufactures  in  Catalonia.  The  payments 
were  made  in  piaftres  (pieces  of  eight),  which  the  mer¬ 
chants  fent  to  France,  and  there  doubled  their  gains,  by 
means  of  the  profit  they  made  in  Malta  on  the  different 
merebandifes  they  brought  from  Marfeilles.  By  a  very 
accurate  extraft  from  the  books  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
the  grand-malter,  exhibiting  the  exact  quantity  of  cotton 
fpun  in  Malta  from  the  year  1788  to  1798,  it  appears  that 
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there  was  ufually  exported  every  year  td  the  value  of 
a, 750,000  French  livres.  This,  with  the  export  of  their 
manufactured  goods,  joined  to  their  home  confumption, 
made  the  produce  of  the  cotton  in  Malta  and  Goza  amount 
to  more  than  5,000,000  French  livres  (125,000).  llerling.) 
Tive  other  articles  of  commerce  were  but  trilling  ;  and 
confided  principally  in  allies  of  kali  magnum,  which  the 
Maltefe  fent  to  Venice;  lichen,  which  they  fold  in  Sicily; 
oranges,  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  orange-flower 
water,  put  into  copper  bottles  tinned,  and  called  Jlagnone-, 
lemons;  preferved  apricots,  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
Alexandrini ;  excellent  pomegranates;  honey,  which  al¬ 
ways  remains  in  a  liquid  ftate  ;  feeds  of  different  kinds  ; 
fuch  as  cabbage,  brocoli,  melon,  cumin,  and  anife,  feed  ; 
kali  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  Maltefe  done,  which  was 
a  great  article  of  commerce  in  Sicily,  the  Levant,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Smyrna.  They  likewife  exported  fome  pieces 
of  fillagree,  a  fort  of  work  in  which  the  Maltefe  greatly 
excelled;  alfo  clocks,  and  boilers,  which  were  as  good  and 
as  lightly  made  as  thofe  from  the  Levant.  If  the  profit 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  fo  many  different  articles  ap¬ 
pears  very  great,  it  mud  be  confidered  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Maltefe  were  under  the  neceflity  of  importing 
corn,  cloth,  wood,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  See.  The  natural 
productions  of  the  ifland  were,  indeed,  but  very  trifling 
in  comparifon  with  what  they  were  forced  to  buy  from 
other  countries;  and  their  profit  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  articles  would  have  been  even  infufficient  to  pur- 
chafe  grain  for  home-confumption.  It  is  a  certain  faff, 
that  the  corn  grown  in  Malta  wonld  not  furnifh  more  than 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  with  with  bread  ;  we  will 
therefore  fuppofe  that  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Goza  con¬ 
tained  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  and  in  that  cafe  it 
plainly  appears  that  fixty-fix  thoufand  would  have  been 
a'ofolutely  deftitute  of  food,  had  it  not  been  for  the  com 
imported  from  Sicily  and  other  places. 

“  The  effeCts  of  that  ruinous  infirmity  in  our  foreign 
policy,  which  has  hitherto  (fays  Mr.  Galt)  led  us  to  make 
conquefts  in  war  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  afterwards 
refigning  them,  is  very  viflble  in  the  ftate  of  the  trade  of 
this  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  my  voyages  and  travels,  I 
found  that  all  the  countries  to  which  theBritifh  have  ftill 
accefs,  were  fupplied  with  colonial  produce  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  With  Sicily  and  Turkey  the  Americans  were  in 
the  praCfice  of  holding  direCt  intercourfe,  although  nei¬ 
ther  the  Sicilian  nor  Ottoman  governments  are  on  any 
terms  of  conefpondence  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  found,  alfo,  that  the  coffee  and  fugar,  in  the  market  of 
Malta,  was  brought  there  by  Americans,  direCt  from  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo.  It  feeined,  that,  without  any  diplo¬ 
matic  addrefs  exerted  in  thefe  parts,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  enjoyed,  within  the  Mediterranean,  as  great 
privileges,  and  aS  ample  protection,  as  the  Britifh,  with 
all  their  fleets,  armies,  and  plenipotentiaries.  In  Sicily, 
notwithftanding  the  ftate  of  relation  in  which  we  ftand 
with  that  kingdom,  the  Americans  were  juft  as  much  re- 
fpeCted  as  we  were.  In  Turkey  they  participated  in  all 
the  privileges  to  which  we  could  lay  any  claim  ;  and,  in 
Malta,  our  own  ifland,  they  fhared,  to  the  utmoft,  every 
immunity  which  the  Britifh  pofTeffed.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  difeover,  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
wards  us,  or  in  that  regard  which  we  owe  to  our  own  in- 
terefts,  fatisfaclory  reafons  for  permitting  them  to  enjoy 
fuch  advantages,  advantages  enjoyed  at  the  expenfe  of 
our  Weft-Indian  planters  and  merchants. 

“  We  ought,  as  the  mafters  of  Malta,  to  confider,  pro- 
fpeftively,  the  (fate  of  our  relations  with  Turkey.  It  is 
fcarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  fooner  or  later,  France,  one 
way  or  another,  will  contrive  to  expel  from  the  Ottoman 
dominions  the  few  inconliderable  remnants  that  ftill  exift 
of  our  Levant  faftories.  We  fhould  therefore  take  fome  de- 
cilive  way  of  fixing  infular  eftablifhments  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  ;  eftablifhments,  which  our  navy  enables  us  effectually 
protect,  and  which,  even  in  the  event  of  another  war 
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with  Turkey,  might  be  rendered  perfectly  fecure,  if  judi- 
cioufly  feleCIed.  It  is  only  by  extending  the  ramifications 
of  our  infular  policy  from  Malta,  that  we  (hall  be  able  to 
maintain  our  fuperiority  in  the  Mediterranean.” 

M.  Boifgelin’s  defeription  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malta, 
from  his  long  refidence  in  the  ifland,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  tolerably  faithful:  “Their  countenances  announce 
an  African  origin.  They  are  fhort,  ftrong,  plump,  with 
curled  hair,  flat  nofes,  turned-up  lips;  and  the  colour  of 
their  fkins  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
flutes  of  Barbary;  their  language  is  alfo  nearly  the  fame, 
being  the  old  Punic  or  Arabic,  which  is  very  differently 
fpoken  in  different  places.  But,  in  the  city  of  Valetta, 
and  among  perfons  of  rank;  the  language  molt  in  ufe  i3 
the  Italian.  The  natives  are  induftrious,  aftive,  econo¬ 
mical,  and  brave  ;  and  the  belt  Tailors  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  good  qualities,  they  ftill  re* 
tain  fome  of  the  defefts  generally  attributed  to  the  Afri¬ 
cans  ;  and  are  mercenary,  paffionate,  jealous,  vindictive, 
and  addicted  to  thieving.  They  are  fantaftical  and  fuper- 
ftitious  in  the- higheft  degree  ;  but  their  ignorance  does 
not  unfit  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  The  Mal¬ 
tefe  habit  (excepting  that  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  lawyers, 
and  fome  tradefpeople,  who  drefs  in  the  French  ftyle,  but 
are  few  compared  to  the  people  at  large)  confiftsof  a  large 
cotton  fhirt,  and  a  waiftebat  likewife  very  large,  with  fil- 
ver,  and  l'ometimes  gold,  buttons;  to  thefe  are  added  a 
caban  aod  cloak  reaching  rather  below  the  fmall  of  the 
back,  and  a  very  long  girdle  twifted  feveral  times  round 
the  waift,  in  which  they  conftantly  carry  a  knife  in  a 
fheath  ;  fliey  alfo  wear  long  and  full  trowfers,  with  a  fort 
of  fhoe  called  l torch ;  but  they  do  not  often  make  ufe  of 
the  latter,  having  almoft  always  both  legs  and  feet  en¬ 
tirely  naked.  This  korch  is  merely  a  leathern  foie,  with 
firings  to  fallen  it  round  the  leg.  They  never  wear  hats ; 
but  blue,  red,  white,  or  flriped,  caps.  People  of  eafy  for¬ 
tune  ufually  carry,  fans  in  their  hands,  and  wear  blue  or 
green  glafs  fpeCtacles ;  for  fuch  is  the  exceflive  heat  occa- 
floned  by  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  the 
Hones,  and  the  white  tufa,  that,  notwithftanding  this  pre¬ 
caution,  there  are  many  blind  people;  indeed  the  greateft 
number  have  very  weak  eyes.  The  Maltefe  are  remarkably 
fober;  a  clove  of  garlic,  or  an  onion,  anchovies  dipped  in 
oil,  and  fait  fifli,  being  their  ufual  diet.  On  great  feftivals 
they  eat  pork.  Hogs  are  very  common  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages;  many  of  thefe  animals  belong  to  the  church  and  to 
different  convents,  and  walk  about  the  ftreets  both  night 
and  day,  where  they  pick  up  fufficient  nourifhment.  They 
are  feldom  molelled,  and  never  ftolen.  There  are  no  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  more  attached  to  their  country  than  the 
Maltefe;  and  their  conflant  hope  is  to  end  their  days  in 
what  they  dignify  with  the  title  of  Fiore  del  Mondo,  the 
Flower  of  the  World.  The  women  are  little,  and  have 
beautiful  hands  and  feet.  They  have  fine  black  eyes, 
though  they  fometimes  appear  to  fquint,  owing  to  their  al¬ 
ways  looking  out  of  the  fame  eye  ;  half  of  the  face  being 
covered  with  a  fort  of  veil  made  of  black  (ilk,  called  fat- 
delta ,  which  they  twift  about  very  gracefully,  and  arrange 
with  much  elegance.  The  women,  even  of  the  higheft 
rank,  unlike  their  hufbands,  conftantly  prefer ve  their  cof- 
tume\  and  any  one  who  fhould  adopt  the  French  fafhion 
would  make  herfelf  very  ridiculous.  They  are  extremely 
fond  of  gold  and  filver  ornaments  ;  and  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  even  the  peafants  loaded  with  trinkets  of  thofe 
two  metals.  Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  fhort  fliift,  called 
kmis ;  of  a  linen  or  cotton  under-petticoat  termed  ideil ; 
of  a  coloured  upper  one,  which  is  generally  blue,  open  on 
one  fide,  called  gkefuira  ;  and  of  a  cor let  witli  fleeves, 
termed  Jidria.  The  back  part  of  their  neck-kerchief  is 
faftened  up  to  the  head;  and  their  hair,  which  is  fmooth 
well  powdered  and  pomatumed,  is  dreffed  in  front  in  the 
form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the  toupees  a  la 
Greque,  fo  long  worn  by  the  men.  They  ornament  their 
neck3  with  gold  and  filver  chains;  fometimes,  indeed, 
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with  necklaces  of  precious  (tones;  their  arms  are  loaded 
with  bracelets,  and  their  ear-rings  are  in  general  more  ex- 
penfive  tlnn  elegant.  Their  fhoe-buckles  are  extremely 
large,  and  always  either  of  folid  gold  or  filver.”  As  a 
proof  of  the  happinel's  of  the  Maltefe,  and  of  their  being 
fatisfied  with  the  government  of  the  grand  mailer,  M. 
Boifgelin  adds,  that,  “before  the  unfortunate  events  in 
3798,  tliefe  people  were  never  known  to  murmur  in  the 
fmallelt  degree.  The  fovereign  was  continually  bellow¬ 
ing  new  favours  on  his  fubjects,  who,  in  their  turn,  never 
ceafed  to  lavifli  on  him  praifes  and  blefiings.  By  the  in¬ 
trigues,  however,  of  the  French,  the  power  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  comfort  of  the  governed  were  undermined 
and  dellroyed.” 

The  climate  of  Malta  is  not  infalubrious ;  the  exceffive 
heat  being  mitigated  by  the  wefterly  and  north- wefterly 
winds.  Although  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  illand,  there 
are  interfperfed  fome  excellent  fprings  of  frefli  water  ;  but, 
where  thefe  fail,  the  people  are  forced  to  dig  wells  in  the 
rock.  Their  towns  are  commonly  fupplied  by  rain-wa¬ 
ter,  which  they  preferve  in  cilterns.  Fuel  is  very  fcarce, 
as  there  is  little  wood  upon  the  illand  ;  fo  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  are  under  a  neceflity  of  ufing  dried  cow-dung 
or  wiid  thiftles  to  drefs  their  meat,  heat  their  ovens,  and 
warm  their  apartments  in  cold  weather.  Although  paf- 
turage  is  fcarce,  they  breed  here  a  great  number  of  fheep 
and  goats,  whole  flefli  is  exquifite,  as  they  chiefly  feed 
on  aromatic  plants  that  grow  on  the  rocks.  Here  are 
hogs  in  abundance ;  and  good  afles,  mules,  and  fome  horfes, 
that  are  fed  with  barley  and  chaff.  The  poultry  are  large  ; 
thofe  of  the  wild  kind,  particularly  partridges,  come  from 
other  countries  in  large  flights,  efpecially  in  the  months 
of  March  and  October. 

The  laft  particular  we  have  to  mention  is  a  fevere  Ihock 
of  an  earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
of  February,  1810,  having  been  preceded  by  extraordinary 
and  terrific  fymptoms.  The  Ihock  continued  for  two  mi¬ 
nutes,  with  the  refpite  of  a  few  feconds.  The  conflerna- 
tion  of  the  town  of  Valetta  was  beyond  conception  ;  all 
the  bells  ringing,  monks  praying,  women  fereaming,  the 
rabble  running  defperately  through  the  ftreets  ;  and  the 
horfes  and  cattle,  as  ufual,  joining  in  the  terror  and  noife. 
The  folid  rock  (hook  like  a  cradle;  and  the  (hips  in  the 
harbour  tolled  up  and  down  as  if  in  a  fwing.  Two  more 
fhocks  enfued  the  next  day,  though  not  fo  fevere.  The 
only  a£tual  damage  done  to  the  buildings  was  the  fall  of 
one  hofpital,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  By  the 
ivth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  (May  30,  1814,)  the 
illand  of  Malta  is  to  remain  the  property  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Lat.  35.  52.  N.  Ion.  14.  10.  E.  Crutwell's  Gaz.  Bry- 
done's  Tour,  vol.  i.  Letter  15,  16.  Boifgelin' s  Ancient  and 
Modern  Malta.  Galt's  Voyages  and  Travel,  1809-1  x. 

MA'LTA,  a  town  of  America,  in  Saratoga  county. 
New  York,  taken  from  the  weftern  part  of  Stillwater  :  four 
miles  eaft  of  Balltown  fprings,  and  twenty-five  north  of 
Albany. 

MAL'TALENT, /.  [French.]  Spleen: 

So  forth  he  went 

With  heavy  looke  and  lumpifh  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewrai’d  great  grudge  and  maltalent.  Sperfer. 

MAL'TEPEC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Mechoacan  :  fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Mechoacan. 

MALTE'SE,  adj.  Belonging  to  Malta. 

MALTE'SE,  f.  A  native  of  Malta. 

MAL'THACE,  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  mother 
of  Archelaus  king  of  Judsea.  She  died  while  her  foil  was 
at  Rome,  endeavouring  to  get  his  father’s  will  confirmed 
by  the  emperor  Augultus.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  lib.  xvii.  c.  12. 

MA'LTING,yi  The  a£l  or  procels  of  making  malt. 

MA'LTON,  or  New  Malton,  a  town  of  England,  in 
the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  fituate  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  Derwent.  Malton  was  of  fome  note  * 
in  the  Saxon  times.  Immediately  before  the  Norman 
conqueft,  it  was  poflefled  by  a  nobleman  named  Cole- 
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brand,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Conqueror,  who 
gave  it  to  Gilbert  Tyfon,  one  of  his  followers.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  Euftace  St.  John  pofTefiTed  this  lordfhip 
by  inheritance  from  his  mother,  who  was  grand-daughter 
and  heiiefs  of  Gilbert  Tyton.  In  the  contell  between  the 
emprels  Maud  and  king  Stephen,  the  town  was  reduced 
to  a (hes.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Euftace,  and  then  acquired 
the  name  of  New  Malton.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Ralph 
lord  Eure,  who  was  then  in  pofleflion  of  the  manor,  built 
a  magnificent  houfe  here  ;  but,  leaving  no  iflue,  his  eftates 
came  to  his  uncle  William  lord  Eure,  who  left  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  co-heirefles.  Thefe  aifagreeing  about  this  noble  man- 
fion,  it  was,  after  a  tedious  and  expenfive  litigation,  de¬ 
termined  that  it  fliould  be  pulled  down,  and  its  materials 
divided  ;  and  fo  fcrupuloufly  was  the  divifion  made,  that 
the  “  ftones  were  even  fliared  one  by  one.”  But  it  feems 
that  fome  compromife  took  place  before  the  dilapidation, 
was  completed,  as  the  lodge  in  the  front,  with  three  arched 
gateways,  are  yet  (landing.  The  manor  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  fir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  from  him  de- 
feended  to  Thomas  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was 
fucceeded  in  titles  and  eftates  by  his  fon  Charles,  the  late 
marquis;  after  whofe  death,  the  eftates  devolved  on  his 
nephew,  earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Malton  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft. 
The  entrance  at  the  eaft  end  is  by  a  lpacious  Hone-bridge- 
over  the  Derwent,  whence  the  principal  llreet  rifes  with, 
a  continued,  but  gentle,  afeent  through  the  town.  The 
houfes  are  moftly  built  of  ftone ;  and  the  town  comprifes 
two  parifties,  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Leonard’s  ;  each  hav¬ 
ing  its  refpeCtive  church:  the  fpire  of  the  latter  has  a  An¬ 
gular  appearance.  Malton  is  a  borough  by  prefeription, 
and  has  lent  two  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the 
23d  year  of  Edward  I.  the  right  of  election  being  veiled 
in  the  holders  of  about  100  burgage-tenures.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuefdays 
and  Saturdays  ;  and  a  brifk  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
of  which  a  great  quantity  is  fent  into  the  weftern  parts 
of  York  (hire,  and  to  feveral  other  places.  Here  are  three 
annual  fairs,  which  exhibit  a  great  fliow  of  horfes  and 
cattle,  and  are  much  frequented  by  farmers,  graziers,  and 
horfe-dealers  :  thefe  fairs  are  holden  on  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  Saturday  before  Whit-Sunday,  and  Off.  10 
and  11.  The  Derwent  was  made  navigable  to  this  town, 
and  from  hence  to  the  Oufe,  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in 
the  fir  ft  year  of  queen  Anne.  On  the  12th  of  Jan.  1785, 
during  the  fitting  of  the  general  quarter-feftions  of  the 
peace,  the  centre  beam  of  the  building  gave  w»ay,  and 
about  300  perfons  fell  into  the  area  beneath,  upwards  of 
twelve  feet;  but  no  lives  were  loft.  Malton  is  eighteen 
miles  north-cad  of  York,  and  215  north  of  London.  Lat. 
54.  10.N.  Ion.  0.35.  W. 

Hoveningham  or  Hovingham,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Mal¬ 
ton,  now  a  village,  had  formerly  a  market  on  Saturday. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Wilkes's  Britijk  Diredory , 
Appendix. 

MAL'TOY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Goondwana  r 
150  miles  eaft  of  Burhanpour,  and  fixty  north-weft  of 
Nagpour.  Lat.  21.45.  N.  Ion.  78.  58.  E. 

MAL'TRA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermanland  t 
forty-two  miles  north-north-weft  of  Hernofand. 

MA'LTSTER,  f.  One  who  makes  malt. — Tom  came 
home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady’s  fide;  but  he  unfortu¬ 
nately  taught  her  to  drink  brandy,  of  which  ftie  died 5 
and  Tom  is  now  a  journeyman  maltjler.  Smith. 

MAL'VA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  and  deep  river 
of  Africa,  in  Mauritania  Ctefarienfis,  which  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

MAL'VA,  in  modern  geography.  See  Malwa. 

MAL'VA,  f.  [q.  Molva,  quod  alvum  molliat.  In  Greek 
/j.ahzxn,  for  the  lame  reafon.J  Mallow;  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  monadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural 
order  of  columniferae,  (malvaceas,  JuJf.)  The  generic 
characters  are— Calyx:  perianthium  double;  outer  three¬ 
leaved,  narrower  j  leaflets  cordate,  acute,  permanent ;  in- 
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ner  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,  larger,  broader,  permanent. 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  obcordate,  prsemorfe,  flat,  fixed  to 
the  tube  of  the  ftamens  at  the  bafe.  Stamina  :  filaments 
numerous,  united  below  into  a  tube,  feceding  and  loofe 
at  the  top  and  furface  of  it j  antherse  kidney-form. _  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  orbicular  5  ftyle  cylindric,  fhort;  ftigmas 
very  many,  briftly,  the  length  of  the  ftyle.  Pericarpium  s 
capfule  roundifti,  compofed  of  very  many  cells,  (as  many 
as  there  are  ftigmas,)  two-valved,  placed  in  a  whorl  about 
a  columnar  receptacle,  finally  falling.  Seeds:  folitary, 
very  feldom  two  or  three,  kidney-form. — EJfential  CharaBer. 
Calyx  double,  outer  three-leaved  ;  capfules  many,  united 
in  a  deprefled  whorl,  one-celled,  one-feeded. 

Species.  I.  With  undivided  leaves.  1.  Malva  fpicata, 
or  fpiked  mallow  s  leaves  cordate,  crenate,  tomentofe ; 
fpikes  oblong,  rough-haired.  Stem  pale  green,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves  almoft  round,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  bafe;  pale  green,  finooth,  on  petioles  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  tops  of  the  twigs  and  branches, 
for  the  length  of  an  inch,  are  thick  fet  in  a  fpike  with 
orange-coloured  flowers,  in  very  hirfute  calyxes.  Native 
of  Jamaica,  in  cleared  barren  rocky  lands.  Cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1726.  It  flowers  in  September  and 
October. 

2.  Malva  tomentofa,  or  downy-leaved  mallow:  leaves 
cordate,  crenate,  tomentofe;  flowers  lateral,  heaped  ;  ftem 
fhrubby,  tomentofe,  or  hifpid,  two  feet  high,  upright, 
round,  little  branched.  Leaves  ovate,  fubacute,  fubcor- 
date,  curled.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochin-china. 

3.  Malva  Gangetica,  or  Indian  mallow  :  leaves  cordate, 
obtufe,  rugged  y  flowers  feffile,  glomerate  ;  arils  ten,  awn- 
lefs,  crenulate.  This  is  flfter-plant  to  M.  Coromandeliana, 
but  ftiffer.  Flowers  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  yellow. 
Native  of  India. 

4.  Malva  Coromandeliana,  or  Coromandel  mallow  :  leaves 
oblong,  or  cordate,  ferrate;  peduncles  axillary;  flowers 
glomerate;  arils  three-cufped.  Stern  a  foot  high,  round, 
hifpid.  Common  in  Jamaica,  among  grafts.  Thefe  are 
both  annual  plants. 

5.  Malva  fcoparia,  orftmall  yellow-flowered  upright  mal¬ 
low  :  leaves  ovate,  crenate-ferrate  ;  flowers  axillary,  cluft- 
tered  ;  ftems  fhrubby  ;  branches  rod-like.  This  is  a  fhrub, 
a  fathom  in  height.  Stem  upright,  round,  ftmoothifh,  very 
much  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  ftpreading,  or  hanging 
flown  a  little,  fubcordate,  acute,  entire  at  the  bafe,  looftely 
nerved  with  the  nerves  prominent  underneath,  fubtomen- 
tofe,  fomewhat  rugged,  pale  green,  two  inches  and  a  half 
or  three  inches  in  length,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  See  Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  80. 
vol.  iii.  Flowers  aggregate  or  folitary,  the  upper  ones  in 
a  fort  of  fpike,  on  fhort  peduncles,  yellow,  marked  with 
red  fpots  on  both  fides,  half  an  inch  over.  Native  of  Peru, 
about  Lima;  where  it  was  found  by  Dombey,  and  fent  to 
the  Paris  garden.  It  flowers  in  its  native  foil  in  July  and 
Augult.  Though  fhrubby,  it  feldom  comes  to  a  fecond 
year;  but  perfects  feeds  here,  and  readily  grows  fro  nr 
them.  The  Spaniards  in  America  call  it  efcoba  cimarroaa , 
or  wild  broom  ;  the  inhabitants  making  common  brooms 
of  the  branches.  It  flowers  in  Augult  and  September. 
In  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  468.  (e  Concerning  the 
wonderful  Increafe  of  the  Seeds  of  Plants,”  by  Mr.  Jofeph 
Hobfon,  of  Macclesfield,  this  fpecies  is  brought  as  an  in- 
Itance.  “  In  the  upright  mallow,  the  feeds  being  difpofed 
in  rings,  Mr.  H.  counted  thofe  which  were  on  the  prin¬ 


cipal  Items,  and  found  them  as -follows: 

Rings  in  all  -  -  -  -  10199 

Multiply  by  feeds  in  one  ring  -  12 

Number  of  feeds  -  122388 

Allow  for  two  large  ftems  deftroyed  -  7612 

Seeds  in  all  -  130000 


He  then  counted  the  feeds  in  feveral  particular  rings,  and 
found  them  commonly  14  in  each,  but  has  confined  him- 
'felf  to  multiply  the  rings  by  12,  which  is  moderate,  yet 
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makes  the  feeds  amount  to  130000,  allowing  7612  feeds 
for  two  large  ftems  cut  down  and  deftroyed,  a  moderate 
allowance,  confidering  two  of  the  ftems  alone  contain  each 
above  1000  rings  :  fome  of  thefe  ftems  were  above  two  yards 
and  a  half  high.  This  plant  was  a  feedling  laft  year,  tranf- 
planted  out  of  the  fields  on  the  end  of  a  (loping  ftrawberry- 
bed  ;  and  he  counted  the  rings  in  the  middle  of  July,  when 
it  had  thoufands  of  flowers  upon  it,  which,  with  thou- 
fands  that  mutt  frill  fucceed,  might  very  probably  pro¬ 
duce  above  50000  feeds  more,  even  fuppofing  many  of  the 
flowers  to  produce  no  feed,  confidering  1000  rings  con¬ 
tain  12000  feeds  and  more  ;  and,  if  we  multiply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rings  actually  counted  by  14,  the  number  of  feeds 
contained  in  one  ring,  inltead  of  ia,  we  (hall  have  an 
addition  of  20000  feeds,  all  of  which,  added  together, 
amount  to  200000,  the  poflible  increafe  of  one  feed.  Phil. 
Tranf.  abr.  vol.  viii. 

6.  Malva  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  mallow  :  leaves 
lanceolate;  flowers  axillary,  in  pairs;  peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  petiole;  outer  calyx  briftle-fhaped,  deciduous. 
Stem  fuffruticofe,  round,  branched,  three  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  numerous  ftellate  hairs,  fo  fmall  and  clofe, 
that  this  and  the  whole  plant  appear  mealy.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  feveral  times  longer  than  the  petiole?,  crenate;  the 
lower  ones  often  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide;  the 
upper  ones  fhorter  and  narrower.  Flowers  numerous  and 
as  it  were  glomerate,  with  feveral  fhort  one  or  two-flow¬ 
ered  peduncles;  on  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  branchlets  not 
fo  numerous,  but  at  length  in  pairs,  and  then  folitary; 
corolla  pale  violet.  Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in 
1780,  by  Benjamin  Bewick,  efq.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

7.  Malva  Americana,  or  American  mallow  :  leaves  cor¬ 
date,  crenate;  lateral  flowers  folitary,  terminating  flowers 
in  fpikes.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  foot  high,  (tiff,  round, 
fomewhat  hairy.  Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated 
in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

II.  With  angular  leaves.  8.  Malva  Peruviana,  or  Peru¬ 
vian  mallow:  Item  upright,  herbaceous;  leaves  palmate; 
fpikes  directed  one  way,  axillary  ;  feeds  toothletted.  This 
alfo  is  an  annual  plant.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over  it,  ufually  in  pairs.  Leaves 
feven-lobed,  plaited,  fmooth,  veined,  fharply  ferrate ;  on 
petioles  the  length  of  the  leaf.  (Linn.  Spec.)  Spike  di¬ 
rected  to  one  fide,  turned  upwards,  recurved  before  the 
flowers  open  ;  corollas  fmall,  purple.  Seeds  ten,  roughened 
above  with  many  alternate  teeth.  According  to  Jacquin, 
the  leaves  are  five  or  three  lobed,  and  the  flowers  red. 
Miller  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  broad,  hairy,  and  three- 
lobed  ;  the  flowers  fmall,  pale  blue,  and  fet  very  clofely 
on  the  fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Peru,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris  by  Jofeph  de  JufTieu.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mrr 
Miller  in  17 59. 

9.  Malva  Limenfis,  or  blue-flowered  mallow  :  ftem  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous;  leaves  lobed  ;  fpikes  directed  oneway, 
axillary;  feeds  even.  This  is  After  to  M.  Peruviana;  but 
the  flowers  are  blue,  not  purple.  According  to  Jacquin, 
the  leaves  are  feven-lobed.  Native  of  Peru,  about  Lima, 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  flowers  in  July.  Introduced  in 
1768  by  Monf.  Richard. 

10.  Malva  bryonifolia,  or  bryony-leaved  mallow  :  ftem 
fhrubby,  tomentofe;  leaves  pinnate,  rugged;  peduncles 
many-flowered.  This  plant  is  handfomely  echinated  on 
the  difk  of  the  leaf;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain.  Mr.  Miller 
defcribes  it  as  having  a  fhrubby  woolly  (talk,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  fending  out  branches  on  every  fide,  with  woolly 
rough  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary,  fupporting  four  or  five 
flowers,  bright  purple,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
mallow  :  they  appear  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  It  feldom  continues  more  than  two  or  three  years*- 
In  the  Kew  Catalogue  it  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by  Maflbn 
in  1774. 

11.  Malva  laCiea,  or  panicled  mallow:  ftern  fhrubby;, 
leaves  acute,  cordate,  villofe;  petals  obcordate,  fhorter ' 
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than  the  calyx ;  peduncles  panicled.  This  was  introduced 
in  1780,  by  Benjamin  Bewick,  efq.  is  (hrubby,  and  flowers 
in  January  and  February.  Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

12.  Malva  vitifolia,  or  vine-leaved  mallow:  ftem  up¬ 
right,  branched;  leaves  five-lobed,  crenate,  villofe ;  axils 
many- flowered.  Stem  a  fathom  in  height,  round;  the 
tender  branches  tomentofe,  but  becoming  fmooth  by  age. 
Leaves  alternate,  longer  than  the  tomentofe  petioles;  the 
lower  lobes  {hotter,  the  middle  longer.  Flowers  axillary, 
fomewhat  branched  ;  corolla  white,  a  little  larger  than  the 
calyx.  Found  near  Mexico.  It  flowers  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Madrid  in  December. 

1 3.  Malva  umbellata,  or  umbelled  mallow  rftem  lhrubby; 
leaves  cordate,  five-lobed ;  flowers  umbelled.  Stem  (hrubby, 
round,  two  feet  high,  tomentofe,  efpecially  when  tender. 
Corolla  bell-fhaped,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  very  deeply 
divided  into  five  rounded  ftriated  fegments  of  a  fiery-violet 
colour,  with  the  bafe  by  which  they  are  united  white ; 
ityle  purple-rofe  coloured,  hollow,  entire  at  the  bafe,  di¬ 
viding  into  from  fifty  to  fixty  threads.  Fruit  globular, 
umbilieated.  Seeds  three  in  a  capfule;  it  differs  from  its 
congeners  in  the  outer  calyx  being  deciduous.  In  the 
manner  of  flowering  it  approaches  to  Domheya ;  in  fruit 
to  Sida:  it  is  therefore  between  Malva  and  Sida.  Native 
of  Mexico ;  flowering  from  January  to  March  at  Madrid. 

Malva  Capenfls,  goofeberry-leaved  or  Cape  mallow  : 
leaves  cordate,  five-lobed;  ftem  arborefcent.  This  rifes 
with  a  woody  ftaik  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  from  the  fide  the  whole  length ;  the  ftalks  and 
branches  are  clofely  covered  with  hairs.  Leaves  hairy, 
indented  on  their  fides,  fo  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
trilobate  leaf :  thefe  on  the  young  plants  are  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad  at  their  bafe;  but,  as  the  plants  grow 
older,  they  are  fcarcely  half  that  fize.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  peduncles  an  inch 
long;  they  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  common  mallow',  but  fmaller.  It  flowers  great  part 
of  the  year.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  firff 
mention  of  this  fhrub  is  by  Peines,  in  Hort.  Bof.  1705  and 
1713.  In  1713  it  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Chelfea.  Dillenius  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  and  figured 
it.  There  are  two  other  varieties. 

(3.  This  has  thicker  higher  Items,  of  a  brownilh-red  co¬ 
lour.  Leaves  hirfute,  broader,  with  wider  fegments  lefs 
deeply  cut,  but  with  the  toothlets  fharper  and  ferrate.  The 
outer  calyx  has  fomewhat  larger  fegments ;  the  inner  is 
fubhirfute.  Peduncles  jointed,  and  bent  a  little  down¬ 
wards  ;  whereas  in  the  preceding  they  are  (hort,  and  not 
jointed.  The  whorls  of  fruit  are  a  little  larger  than  in 
the  preceding,  and  not  muricated.  Capfules  comprellfed, 
horizontally  oblong,  with  waved  wrinkles  running  from  the 
centre  towards  the  circumference,  of  a  dirty  black  colour. 

y.  M.  fcabrofa,  the  rugged  Cape  mallow,  differs  from 
the  others  in  having  the  hairs  of  the  leaves  and  ftem  Am¬ 
ple,  not  compound ;  the  flowers  almoft  upright,  not 
drooping.  It  is  a  loftier  and  ftouter  plant,  with  larger 
flowers,  having  deeper  and  darker  fpots  on  the  petals,  the 
calyxes  more  hirfute,  with  the  outer  leaflets  larger,  and 
the  peduncles  fhorter,  without  any  joint ;  the  leaves  alfo 
are  thicker,  more  wrinkled,  fofter,  broader,  lefs  gafhed, 
jiot  fo  like  thofe  of  the  goofeberry,  with  the  toothlets  lefs 
fliarj^  The  fruit  has  twelve  capfules  in  a  whorl,  rounded- 
kidney-form,  fomewhat  compreffed,  brittle,  black;  back 
rounded,  rugged,  but  neither  tubercled  nor  muricate; 
fides  flat,  obfoletely  ftriated.  Seed  kidney-form,  with  a  de- 
preffed  ftreak  on  the  back,  bay-coloured.  The  embryo  in 
this  is  white ;  in  the  two  others  green.  Gsertner  can  fcarce¬ 
ly  think  this  a  variety  of  M.  Capenfis.  On  the  contrary. 
Miller,  who  is  very  apt  to  advance  varieties  into  fpecies, 
fays,  that  the  leaves  of  this  appear  very  different  from 
either  of  the  other,  being  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  alfo  deeply  indented,  fo  that  any  perfon  would 
fuppofe  it  to  be  a  different  fpecies ;  but  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  them  all,  with  other  intermediate  varieties, 
from  the  feeds  of  one  plant. 
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15.  Malva  virgata,  or  narrow  mallow:  leaves  narrowed 
at  the  bafe,  multiform,  parted,  divifions  gafh-crenate ; 
peduncles  one-flowered  ;  ftem  frutefcent.  Trunk  very 
final],  branching  almoft  immediately  from  the  root  ; 
branches  fix  feet  and  a  half  long,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  wheat-ftraw  at  the  bafe,  rough  with  fafciculated  hairs, 
dividing  into  fmaller  branches.  Leaves  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
entire,  oblong,  cuneiform,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
moft  of  them  divided  into  three  deep  incifures;  divifions 
fharply  crenated,  rugofe  and  plaited,  fmooth  above,  rough 
below.  Flowers  axillary,  in  the  lower  branches  folitary, 
in  the  upper  ones  binate,  peduncled,  bending;  corolla 
purple,  ftreaked,  with  deep  purple  or  red  fpots  at  the  bafe. 

16.  Malva  balfamica,  or  balfamic  mallow  :  leaves  fub- 
cordate,  fublobate,  unequally  ferrate,  glutinous ;  ftem 
{hrubby.  This  is  a  flirub  about  four  feet  high,  upright, 
but  fo  weak,  that,  unlefs  it  is  fupported,  half  the  trunk 
and  the  branches  hang  downwards.  Trunk  little  thicker 
than  a  quill,  round,  with  a  brown  bark,  rugged  with  icars 
from  the  fallen  leaves  and  ftipules.  Leaves  acute,  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  fomewhat  rugged,  villofe,  dark  green  on 
the  upper  furface.  It  is  named  from  the  highly  balfamic 
fmell  of  the  plant.  Jacquin  had  the  feeds  from  Holland 
about  the  year  1777.  The  native  country  is  unknown  j 
probably  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Mai  va  abutiloides :  leaves  deeply  lobed  and  finuated  ; 
ftem  (hrubby,  hoary.  This  is  a  flirub  very  much  refembling 
M.  Capenfis,  but  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  upper  furface 
of  the  leaves,  is  hoary  or  fubtomentofe.  Leaves  fmall, 
cordate,  three  or  five  lobed  ;  lobes  gaflied,  the  middle 
one  more  lengthened  out.  Flowers  large,  in  terminating 
racemes ;  corolla  white.  Fruit  globular,  retufe,  with  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cells,  clofely  connedted,  as  in  the  Abu- 
tilon  of  old  authors.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  p.  971.  has  a  fpecies 
under  the  name  of  M.  abutiloides,  totally  different  from 
this,  which  was  omitted  in  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Syf-. 
tema  Vegetabilium,  and  ought  to  be  reftored.  It  is  an 
American  plant,  native  of  Providence  in  the  Bahama 
iflands;  and  figured  by  Dillenius  under  the  name  of  Abu- 
tilon  althaeoides.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  Althaea,  is 
tall,  and  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  other  mallows  by  its 
fubglobular  ftriated  pericarps,  with  many-feeded  cells,  not 
at  all  diftindt  on  the  outfide.  The  ftem  is  upright ;  the 
leaves  are  lobed  and  villofe;  the  calyxes  very  {hort. 
Catefby  brought  over  the  feeds,  and  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  Eltham  garden  in  1715,  but  did  not  flower  there  till 
July  1728. 

18.  Malva  Caroliniana,  or  creeping  mallow  :  ftem  creep¬ 
ing ;  leaves  multifid.  Root  annual.  Stem  eighteen  inches 
and  longer,  round,  putting  out  roots  at  the  lower  joints, 
hairy.  Leaves  villofe,  foft;  thofe  next  the  root  larger, 
roundilh,  galh-ferrate,  fmaller  and  more  deeply,  divided  as 
they  afeend,  five-lobed  and  feven-lobed,  all  on  long  pe¬ 
tioles,  gaflied  and  ferrate  on  the  edge.  Flowers  axillary 
and  terminating,  on  almoft  upright  peduncles  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  fmall,  the  colour  of 
Burgundy  wine,  the  claws  of  a  darker  red.  Native  of 
Carolina,  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  by  Catelby.  It 
was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1723. 
The  figure  (1)  on  the  annexed  Plate  is  copied  from 
Martyn’s  Hift.  Plant,  rar. 

19.  Malva  parviflora,  or  fmall-flowered  mallow:  ftem 
fpreading;  flowers  axillary,  feflile,  glomerate;  calyxes 
fmooth,  fpreading.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  differing 
from  M.  rotundifolia  in  having  the  ftem  almoft  upright, 
and  three  times  as  large ;  the  leaves  more  acute,  with  the 
tip  of  the  petiole  afeending;  the  flowers  feflile  ;  the  ca¬ 
lyxes,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  purple.  Native  of  Barbary. 

20.  Malva  Nicasenfis,  or  Nice  mallow:  ftem  decum¬ 
bent;  calyxes  glomerate,  both  hairy;  leaves  five-lobed. 
Root  annual.  Stems  decumbent,  fcarcely  branched,  green, 
fomewhat  ftriated.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  five-lobed ; 
lobes  rounded  on  the  lower  leaves,  in  the  reft  lanceolate. 
Flowers  axillary,  commonly  four,  on  ered  naked  almoft- 

equal 
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equal  peduncles,  half  an  inch  long;  corolla  pale  red,  a 
little  larger  than  the  calyx  ;  petals  eroarginate.  It  differs 
from  M.  rotundifolia  in  having  the  leaves  acutely  lobed, 
not  cordate;  in  the  colour  and  fize  of  the  flower;  and  in 
the  peduncles,  which  in  rotundifolia  are  unequal,  and 
fomet'ines  leafy.  In  M.  parviflora,  befides  the  lame  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  leaves,  the  calyx  is  fpreading  and  finooth, 
the  flowers  conglomerate  in  the  axils,  not  fcattered.  Vahl 
doubts  whether  it  be  really  different  from  M.  parviflora, 
to  which  it  is  certainly  very  nearly  allied.  Found  by  Bel- 
lardi,  in  the  county  of  Nice. 

21.  Malva  pufilla,  or  fmall  mallow:  ftem  declining; 
leaves  roundifli,  heart-fhaped,  flightly  five-lobed  ;  flowers 
peduncled,  generally  in  pairs;  petals  the  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Root  annual,  or  perhaps  biennial.  Chiefly  diftin- 
guWhable  from  M.  rotundifolia,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly 
allied,  in  the  petals  fcarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the 
flowers  being  never  more  than  two  in  each  axil.  After 
all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  permanently  did  inch  from 
the  next  fpecies;  and  .indeed  this  with  the  two  preceding 
ones  require  farther  examination,  before  it  be  finally  de¬ 
termined  whether  they  are  fpecies  or  only  varieties.  Hud- 
Ion  took  it  for  the  parviflora  of  Linnaeus ;  but,  being  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that,  which  has  the  leaves  very  angular  and 
fliarply  ferrated,  the  flowers  feflile  or  nearly  fo,  three  or 
four  together  in  axillary  clutters,  it  was  neceffary  to  give 
it  another  name.  It  was  firlt  found  by  Mr.  James  Sherard, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Rand,  at  Hithe  in  Kent;  Mr.  Hud- 
fon  remarked  it  in  the  fame  place ;  Dr.  Withering  fays, 
that  his  fpecimens  were  gathered  in  Pembrokeftiire.  In 
Ray’s  Synopfis  it  is  obferved,  that  it  differs  from  the  other 
mallows  in  having  the  feeds  wrinkled. 

22.  Malva  rotundifolia,  round-leaved  or  dwarf  mallow: 
ftem  prottrate;  leaves  cordate-orbiculate,  obfoletely  five- 
lobed;  fruiting  peduncles  declining.  Root  annual,  whitiffi, 
ftrikingdeep.  Stems  feveral,  branched,  lying  clofe  to  the 
ground,  except  the  flowering  branches,  which  afcend  a 
little,  not  creeping  or  putting  out  roots  from  the  joints, 
from  nine  or  twelve  inches  to  four  feet  long  ;  round, 
pubefcent,  frequently  tinged  with  purple  on  one  fide. 
Leaves  covered  on  both  fides  with  a  fine  down,  fomewhat 
rugged,  roundifh  kidney-form  or  almoft  orbicular,  cor¬ 
date  or  hollowed  at  the  bafe,  the  furface  waved  or  railed 
a  little  at  the  angles  between  the  lobes;  and,  when  the 
leaves,  efpecially  the  larger,  are  laid  flat,  fo  as  to  prefs 
out  thefe  wavings,  hardly  any  interval  remains  hetween 
the  two  edges  at  the  bafe,  fo  that  they  then  are  almoft 
round,  allowance  being  made  for  die  lobes,  which  are 
very  Ihallow,  five  or  feven  in  number,  rounded,  ferrate  or 
rather  crenate  on  the  edge,  having  five  or  feven  ribs  on 
She  under  fide,  not  flat,  but  concave  upwards,  or  what 
Linnaeus  calls  cucullate,  efpecially  the  younger  ones;  the 
largelt  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  quarters  acrofs,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  petiole  to  the  apex.  Corolla 
white,  with  purple  veins,  and  purple  towards  the  top; 
Lightfoot  fays,  white,  ftreaked  with  red  veins;  Curtis, 
white,  ftriped  with  reddilh  veins  ;  Withering,  purplifh 
rofe  red,  fometimes  paler.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  about  Up- 
fal  it  is  entirely  white.  Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe, 
on  dry  banks,  by  way-fides,  under  walls  and  other  fences ; 
flowering  from  June  to  September. 

23.  Malva  Sherardiana,  or  Bithynian  mallow  :  Items 
proltrate ;  leaves  orbicular,  plaited,  tomentofe,  crenate  ; 
peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered,  bowed.  Native  of  Bi- 
thynia.  Perennial. 

24.  Malva  fylveftris,  or  common  mallow  :  ftem  upright, 
herbaceous;  leaves  five-lobed,  acute  5  peduncles  and  pe¬ 
tioles  hairy.  Root  perennial,  (biennial  according  to  Lome, 
annual  according  to  others,)  whitiffi,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  ftriking  deep,  thinly  furniffied  with  large  fibres, 
not  creeping,  fweetilh,  and  vifcid.  Stem  .more  or  lefs 
upright,  according  to  circumltances ;  in  hedges  drawing 
up  to  the  height  of  feveral  feet,  but  by  foot-paths  and 
.among  rubbilh  in  a  manner  proftrate;  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  length  or  more,  round,  inclined  to  be  woody,  hairy, 
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branched.  Leaves  five-lobed,  (rarely  fix  or  feven,)  hairy 
on  both  fides,  or  only  underneath,  the  furface  waved  and 
concave  upwards,  efpecially  the  younger  ones,  having  a 
dark  purple  (lain  at  the  infertion  of  the  petiole;  root-leaves 
five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  on  petioles  eighteen  inches 
long;  ftem-leaves  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  darker 
green,  and  more  deeply  lobed,  than  in  M.  rotundifolia. 
Common  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  by  hedges,  roads,  and 
in  wafte  places,  flowering  from  June  to  September.  Its 
trivial  nam e,  JylveJlris,  (fays  Withering,)  ill  accords  with 
its  ufual  places  of  growth  in  this  country  ;  for,  though  fo 
common  in  the  midland  parts  of  England,  I  do  not  recol- 
lefl  ever  having  found  it  in  a  wood.  In  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  called  mavis ;  in  French,  mauve,  la  grande  mauve-, 
in  German,  die  wilde  waive  5  in  Daniffi,,  den  Jlore  katojl ;  in 
Ruffian,  projkurat. 

Cattle  do  not  appear  to  be  fond  of  it.  Every  part  of 
the  plant,  particularly  the  root,  abounds  with  a  mild  mu¬ 
cilage.  The  root  boiled  is  much  ufed  as  an  emollient 
cataplafm  ;  and  an  infufion  of  it  is  generally  prefcribed  in 
all  cafes  where  mild  mucilaginous  fubltances  are  ufeful  ; 
as  in  diforders  of  the  urinary  paffages,  and  in  coughs, 
hoarfeneffes,  &c.  The  ufe  of  it,  however,  has  been  much 
fuperfeded  by  the  Althaea,  or  marlhmallow,  which  pofleffes 
its  valuable  qualities  in  a  fuperior  degree.  The  leaves 
alfo  are  not  unfrequently  ufed  in  fomentations  and  clvf- 
ters.  Woodville  fays,  the  roots  of  Malva  are  ufelefs, 
whilft  thofe  of  Althaea  are  of  more  efficacy  than  any  other 
part  of  the  plant.  It  is  well  known  that  Malva  was  3n 
efculent  vegetable  among  the  Romans.  Haller,  however, 
fays  it  was  not  this,  but  one  allied  to  it,  named  M.  rotun¬ 
difolia  italica,  flore  amplo,  by  Tournefort.  Profper  Alpi- 
nus  informs  us,  that  a  tree  of  the  mallow  kind  is  eaten  by 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Chinefe  ufe  fome  fort  of  mallow 
in  their  food. 

25.  Malva  orientals,  or  oriental  mallow:  ftem  upright, 
herbaceous  ;  leaves  lobed,  blunt,  crenate.  This  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  an  upright  ftalk.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are  of  a  foft  red  co¬ 
lour.  Mr.  Profeffor  Martyn  fays,  “  I  have  a  ftalk  now 
before  me  above  fix  feet  in  height.  The  petioles  of  the 
leaves  are  not  fo  long,  nor  fo  hairy,  as  in  the  common 
mallow.  The  leaves  and  the  whole  plant  are  fmoother. 
The  flowers  are  not  purple,  but  dark  red,  with  the  veins 
fo  dark  as  to  be  almoft  black.  The  inner  calyx  is  not  fo 
deeply  divided,  and  does  not  fold  over  the  fruit,  which 
con  fills  of  fewer  capfules.  The  uprightnefs  of  the  plant, 
with  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  immediately  diftinguiffi  this 
from  the  common  mallow,  which  in  many  refpe&s  it  much 
refembles.  It  was  difcovered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Le¬ 
vant;  and  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759.” 

26.  Malva  Mauritiana,  or  ivy-leaved  mallow:  ftem  up¬ 
right,  herbaceous;  leaves  five-lobed.,  blunt;  peduncles 
and  petioles  fmoothiffi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  common 
mallow.;  but  this  has  five  ribs  to  the  leaf,  that  has  feven  - 
this  has  the  outer  calyx  lanceolate,  that  ovate;  this  lias 
the  corolla  more  blood-red,  in  that  it  is  bluifli  purple. 
It  is  annual,  and  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Introl 
duced  in  1768,  by  John  earl  of  Bute  ;  it  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

27.  Malva  fragrans,  or  fweet  mallow:  ftem  upright 
frutefcent ;  leaves  roundifh-cordate,  half-five- lobed.  Stem 
Itraight,  fix  feet  high  ;  branches  axillary  ;  leaves  cordate 
at  the  bafe,  about  five-lobed,  the  middle  one  fometimes 
longer  than  the  reft ;  flowers  Angle,  axillary,  with'  long 
peduncles;  corolla  an  inch  in  diameter,  purple;  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  ftamens  is  marked  at  its  bafe  betwixt  each 
of  the  petals  with  a  blood-red  fpeck.  The  whole  plant 
breathes  a  flrong  aromatic  fmell.  Native  place  uncertain. 

28.  Malva  Hilpanica,  orSpaniffi  mallow  :  ftem  upright* 

leaves  femiorbiculate,  crenate;  outer  calyx  two-leavprf’ 
Native  of  Spain.  * 

29.  Malva  verticillata,  or  whorl-flowered  mallow  :  ftem 
upright ;  leaves  angular;  flowers  axillary,  glomerate,  fef- 
file  ;<*alyxes  rugged.  Root  annual,  three  feet  high.  Flow- 
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ers  whitifh-red,  final),  on  one-flowered  peduncles.  Native 
of  China  and  Cochin-china.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

30.  Malva  crifpa,  or  curled  mallow  :  flem  upright ;  leaves 
angular,  curled;  (fee  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  22.  vol.  iii.) 
flowers  axillary,  glomerate.  This  alfo  is  annual,  with  an 
upright  Hem  four  or  five  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  a  hand 
wide,  on  long  petioles;  the  upper  ones  fmaller,  on  Ihorter 
petioles;  the  uppenfioft  very  fmall,  almoft  feflile ;  all  ob- 
fcurely  angular,  finuate,  bright  green,  pubefcent.  Flowers 
fmall  in  proportion  to  fo  large  a  plant,  like  thofe  of  M. 
rotundifolia  in  fize  and  colour.  Native  of  Syria,  and  now 
become  a  denizen  of  Germany  and  Silefia.  Cultivated  in 
1596,  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

31.  Malva  alcea,  or  vervain  mallow  :  Item  upright ;  leaves 
many-parted,  fomewhat  rugged.  Root  long,  branched, 
perennial.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  round, 
rugged,  hairy;  hairs  in  bundles,  fpreading;  branches  al¬ 
ternate.  Leaves  alternate,  femiorbicular,  five-parted  to 
the  bafe,  with  the  lobes  oblong,  bright  green,  vvhitifh  un¬ 
derneath,  pubefcent.  Flowers  terminating,  in  panicles  or 
bundles  ;  calyx  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  pubefcent;  corolla  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
long,  five-parted  to  the  bafe,  bright  purple;  capfules  very 
fmooth,  firlt  green,  then  black,  about  twenty-four  in 
number.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
Great  Britain,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed.  No  other 
than  M.  mofchata  being  found  in  the  counties  of  War¬ 
wick,  Leiceller,  and  Nottingham,  as  appears  from  the 
repeated  obfervations  of  botanitts,  who  have  carefully 
fearched  for  it  in  thofe  counties.  This  differs  fo  entirely 
from  M.  mofchata,  that  it  could  not  well  have  been  mif- 
taken  or  overlooked.  Ray  mentions  but  one  in  his  own 
edition  of  the  Synopfis;  and  what  Dillenius  adds  in  the 
third  edition,  is  not  from  his  own  obfervation. 

32.  Malva  mofchata,  or  mufk-mallow:  Item  upright; 
root-leaves  kidney-form,  gafhed  ;  ftem-leaves  five-parted, 
pinnate  multifid.  Root-leaves  roundifh,  kidney-fhaped, 
entire,  except  being  crenate  on  the  margin.  Firft  Item- 
leaves  three-lobed,  divided  half  way  down  ;  fide-lobes  di¬ 
vided  again  into  two  or  three,  but  not  fo  deeply  ;  above 
thefe  they  are  three-lobed  to  the  footftalk ;  lobes  again 
deeply  divided  ;  divifions  deeply  jagged  ;  higher  ones  five- 
lobed,  lobes  pinnatifid,  fegments  of  the  upper  ones  more 
and  more  divided,  and  narrower;  uppermott  linear.  Stem 
round,  much  branched,  Rightly  hairy  ;  at  the  origin  of 
each  branch  two  lanceolate  hairy  Itipules.  Flowers  crowded 
on  the  top  of  the  Item  and  branches  on  lhort  peduncles, 
and  fingleones  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Petals 
heart- fliaped,  divided  nearly  to  the  bafe,  pale  red  or  flefli- 
coloured,  with  deeper  veins.  Styles  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
Capfules  about  fifteen,  kidney-form,  comprefled,  papery, 
black,  thickly  fet  with  pale  villofe  hairs,  efpecially  on  the 
back.  Seeds  fmooth,  pale  afh- coloured. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding,  with  which  our  Englifli 
botanitts  have  confounded  it,  in  having  the  ftem  not  fo 
tall,  with  folitary  upright  hairs  rifing  from  a  prominent 
little  point.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ambrofial  or  mufky 
(cent ;  this  fmell,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  perceived, 
and,  the  circumfcription  of  the  upper  leaves  being  fome- 
times  lengthened  out  into  a  triangular  form,  thefe  two 
circumftances  have  probably  caufed  it  to  be  miftaken  for 
M.  alcea.  Mr.  Curtis,  having  cultivated  both  fpecies  to¬ 
gether,  found  M.  alcea  grow  nearly  to  twice  the  height 
of  this ;  to  be  in  every  refpedt  a  ftronger  plant,  and  harfher 
to  the  touch ;  the  leaves  of  the  ftalk  much  lefs  jagged  ; 
the  corollas  fimilar,  but  the  calyxes  remarkably  different, 
the  outer  leaflets  in  mofchata  being  lanceolate  or  fome- 
times  almoft  linear ;  in  the  alcea  ovate,  with  a  large  pro¬ 
tuberant  ring  near  the  bafe.  Native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe:  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  particularly 
the  midland  counties,  in  Hertfordfhire,  Huntingdonfhire, 
Derbyfliire,  and  the  north;  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  fparingly  ;  Curtis  mentions  its  growing  plen¬ 
tifully  near  Coomb- wood  :  it  occurs  alfo  near  Balham  in 
Surry,  by  the  five-mile  ltone  on  the  Epfom  road.  Gerarde 
lays,  “  it  groweth  by  the  diteh-fides  on  the  left  hand  of 
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the  place  of  execution  by  London,  called  Tybornc;  near 
Bufhey,  on  the  backfide  of  a  gentleman’s  houfe  named 
matter  Robert  Wylbraham  ;  among  the  bufites  and  hedges 
as  you  go  from  London  to  a  bathing-place  called  the  Old 
Foorde  ;  in  the  butties  as  you  go  to  Hackney,  a  village  by 
London  ;  and  divers  other  places,  as  at  Baflingburne  in 
Hartfordfliire,  three  miles  from  Roitton.”  Mr.  Goodyer 
found  it  with  white  flowers  in  a  clofe  near  Maple-Dur- 
ham  in  Hampfhire  called  Aldercrofts.  Aboirt  Duplin, 
near  Perth,  See.  in  Scotland.  This  is  delineated  at  fig.  2. 
from  the  Flora  Danica. 

33.  Malva  Tournefortiana,  or  Tournefort’s  mallow: 
ftem  decumbent ;  root-leaves  five-parted,  five-leaved,  three- 
lobed,  linear;  peduncles  longer  than  the  ftem-leaf.  This 
is  an  annual  plant.  Leaves  cut  into  five  obtufe  lobes  al¬ 
moft  to  the  bottom,  and  thefe  deeply  cut  on  their  fide. 
The  flowers  fiand  upon  very  long  peduncles;  the  calyx  is 
large,  prickly,  and  acute-pointed;  the  corolla  is  blue, 
and  four  times  as  large  as  the  calyx.  Native  of  Provence 
and  Spain,  on  the  coaft.  Gerard  doubts  whether  this  be 
different  from  M.  mofchata. 

34.  Malva  Asgyptia,  or  palmated  mailow  :  ftem  upright; 
leaves  palmate,  toothed;  corollas  fmaller  than  the  calyx. 
This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant,  with  ftalks  about  a  foot  long, 
fmooth  and  declining.  Flowers  from  the  axils,  and  at 
the  top,  in  clutters ;  corollas  fmall,  pale  blue,  and  not 
longer  than  the  calyx.  It  is  allied  to  the  preceding.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Egypt.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller  ;  flow¬ 
ers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Sow  the  feeds  of  the  hardy 
forts  at  the  end  of  March,  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  light  earth  ; 
and,  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  tranf- 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  continue,  allowing  them 
fufficient  fpace.  They  appear  belt  when  intermixed  with 
other  flowers  of  the  fame  growth.  The  feeds  may  alfo 
be  fown  in  Auguft,  for  mod  of  them  will  endure  the 
greateft  cold  of  our  climate,  on  a  dry  foil,  and  thefe  plants 
will  grow  larger  and  flower  fooner  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring  ;  or,  if  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  they  will  come  up  and  thrive  equally  with  thofe  which 
are  fown.  The  feeds  of  thofe  forts  which  come  from  hot 
countries  ntuft  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  plant  each  in  a  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
new  hot-bed,  (hading  them  until  they  have  taken  frefh 
root;  admit  free  air  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  the  feafon,  and  at  the  end  of  June  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  open  air  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  will 
flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds.  Some  of  the  fpecies  re¬ 
quire  the  protection  of  the  bark-ftove.  See  Hibiscus, 
Lavatera,  Malachra,  Malope,  Nap^ea,  Sida,  and 
Urena. 

MAL'VA  ARBOREA.  See  Hibiscus  and  Lavatera. 

MAL'VA  ROSEA.  See  Alcea,  Dillenia,  Hibiscus. 

MALVA'CEOUS,  adj.  [malva,  Lat.J  Relating  to  mal¬ 
lows. 

MALVA'NA,  a. town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon:  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Columbo. 

MALVA'SIA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  fituated 
on  a  promontory,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  Morea,  which 
is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea ;  with  a  good  harbour, 
but  not  large.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifhop,  and 
one  of  the  ltrongeft  towrns  in  the  Morea.  The  wine  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  neighbourhood  was  formerly  much  valued. 
Under  the  name  of  Malmfey.  The  ancient  name  of  this 
place  was  Epidaurus :  forty  miles  eaft-foiitk-eaft  of  Mifitra. 
Lat.  36.  52.  N.  Ion.  23.  4.  E. 

MALVAVIS'CUS,/.  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus. 

MALVEN'TRE,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
Sardinia  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Cofia-di- Donna. 

MALU'CA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Trux- 
illo,  on  the  coaft  :  forty-five  miles  north  of  Payta.  Lat.  4. 
25.  S. 

MALVEN'DA  (Thomas),  a  learned  Spanifh  dominican 
monk,  was  born  at  Xativa  in  Valentia,  in  the  year  1565. 
He  was  inltructed  in  the  Latin  language  and  philofophy 
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by  a  preaching  friar;  and  afterwards,  without  the  abid¬ 
ance  of  a  tutor,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  In  the  year  1582  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  diltinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  diligence  with  whicli  he  applied  to  his  fttidies, 
particularly  thole  of  biblical  literature,  divinity,  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  hi  It ory.  No  fooner  had  he  paffed  through  his 
date  of  pupilage,  than  his  fuperiors  fele&ed  him  for  the 
office  of  tutor;  and  he  taught  philofophy  for  four  years, 
and  divinity  for  ten  years,  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  and 
reputation.  Having  difcovered  feveral  miltakes  in  the 
volumes  of  Baronius’s  Annals  which  had  already  been 
publifhed,  as  well  as  in  his  Martyrology,  in  the  year  1600 
lie  fent  an  account  of  them  to  that  cardinal ;  who  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  learning,  judgment,  and  politenefs, 
which  his  letter  difcovered,  that  he  applied  to  the  general 
of  his  order  to  fend  for  him  to  Rome,  where  he  might 
conveniently  avail  himfelf  of  his  affiltance.  Here  Mal- 
venda  was  fully  occupied  ;  for,  befides  the  review  of  Ba¬ 
ronius’s  Annals,  who  adopted  a  great  number  of  his  cor- 
redfiotis,  he  was  ordered  by  the  general  to  review  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  Miffal,  Martyrology,  and  Breviary,  of  his  order; 
and  his  amended  editions  of  them  wrnre  publiffied,  with 
the  papal  famftion,  in  the  year  1 603.  He  was  then  directed 
to  examine  the  Bibliotheca  veterum  Patrum  of  Margerin 
de  la  Bigne;  and  his  obfervations  op  it,  and  fuggeftions 
of  improvements,  were  made  life  of  in  the  edition  of  that 
work  publiffied  in  1605.  In  the  year  1604,  our  author  pub¬ 
liffied  De  Antichrilto  Lib  xi.  in  folio,  which  was  received 
with  great  applaufe  at  Rome;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  publiffied  a  treatife,  entitled,  Dc  Paradifo  Voluptatis,  in 
4to.  The  next  tafk  which  his  general  ordered  hyn  to  un¬ 
dertake  was.  Annals  of  the  Order  of  preaching  Friars; 
but  the  interruption  which  his  various  other  engagements 
and  lludies  occafioned,  permitted  him  only  to  compile  im¬ 
perfect  memoirs,  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  fend 
into  the  world,  but  to  leave  them  as  ufeful  materials  for 
fome  future  writer,  who  might  be  able  to  devote  himfelf 
more  clofely  to  that  work.  In  this  imperfeft  ftate,  how¬ 
ever,  and  againlt  his  confent,  they  were  publiffied  at  Na¬ 
ples  in  1627,  in  folio.  In  1608,  Malvenda  returned  to  his 
native  country  with  Aliaga,  provincial  of  Arragon,  who 
made  him  his  deputy;  and  from  that  time  he  was  taken 
up  in  affilting  the  different  provincials,  and  other  fuperior 
members  of  his  order  in  Spain,  till  Aliaga  was  made  arch- 
biffiop  of  Valentia,  when  he  took  him  to  refide  with  him 
in  his  palace,  as  his  molt  intimste  companion  and  friend. 
The  opportunity  which  this  fituation  afforded  our  author 
for  profecuting  his  learned  labours,  was  molt  diligently 
improved  by  him;  and  from  the  year  1621  to  1628  he  was 
employed  in  preparing  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Latin,  accompanied  with  ffiort  commentaries.  This 
work  he  carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  Genefis  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel;  when  he  was  feized  with 
a  diforder  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  in  May  1628,  at  the 
age  of  iixty-three.  After  his  death,  the  manufcript  of  this 
tranflation  was  fent  to  the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  by 
whofe  directions  it  was  publifhed  in  1650  under  the  title 
of  “  Commentarioruin  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  una  cum 
nova  de  Verbo  ad  Verbum  ex  Hebraso  Tranflatione,  va- 
riifque  LeCtionibus,  Vclumina  quinque,”  folio.  Various 
other  learned  productions  employed  his  pen,  and  were 
left  behind  him  in  manufcript.  Antonii  Bibl,  Script.  Hifp. 

MALVEN'TRA,  a  fmail  ifland  near  the  welt  coaft  of 
Bard  in  ia. 

MAL'VERN  (Great),  a  village  and  parilh  in  the  lower 
divifion  of  the  hundred  of  Perffiore,  and  county  of  Wor- 
eelter,  fituated  on  the  ealtern  declivity  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles  from  Worcefter,  twenty-four 
from  Cheltenham,  and  120  from  London.  A  hermitage, 
or  religious  fociety,  for  feculars,  was  founded  here  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  obtained  fome  en¬ 
dowment  from  that  monarch.  About  the  year  1083, 
Aldewine,  the  chief  of  this  place,  was  perfuaded  by  St. 
Wolftan,  bilhop  of  Worcetter,  to  become  a  Benedictine 
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monk :  upon  which  he  immediately  fet  about  procuring 
benefactions  for  building  and  maintaining  a  priory  of 
that  order.  Gifleberf,  then  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  af- 
flgned  feveral  manors  and  eftates  to  its  fupport,  whereby, 
with  the  added  munificence  of  devotees,  the  monaltery 
was  railed  to  great  wealth  and  confequence.  Few  veftiges 
now  remain,  except  the  church,  which,  at  the  diffolution, 
was  purchafed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  parochial. 
This  is  Itill  a  magnificent  IfruCture,  being  17 1  feet  in 
length,  and  63  in  breadth,  with  an  embattled  and  pinna¬ 
cled  tower,  riling  from  the  centre  to  the  height  of  124 
feet.  The  painted  glafs  in  the  windows,  reprefenting 
many  fcenes  from  fcripture-hiltory,  was  once  the  objeCt  of 
univerfal  admiration';  but,  through  time  and  negleCf,  is 
now  in  a  mutilated  ftate,  thougirenough  is  left  to  afford 
an  idea  of  its  former  beauty.  Several 'parts  of  the  choir 
are  ornamented  with  teffelated  pavement,  exhibiting  the 
arms  of  many  ancient  and  noble  families.  The  tombs 
and  monumental  infcriptions  are  very  numerous,  and 
fome  of  them  of  remote  antiquity  ;  the  infcription  on 
Walcher,  the  fecond  prior  of  Malvern,  which  was  difco¬ 
vered  in  1711,  is  dated  1135.  Among  the  tombs  is  one 
of  a  Saxon  knight,  with  his  battle-axe  and  other  accou¬ 
trements,  fuppoled  to  be  the  only  one  of  this  kind  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Malvern  has  long  been  noted  for  two  medicinal 
fprings;  that  called  St.  Anne’s  Well,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  church,  is  bituminous,  and  elteemed  very 
falutary  ;  the  other  is  chalybeate,  but  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  negleCted.  Great  Malvern,  according  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  return  in  the  year  1810,  contained  819  inhabitants. 

About  three  miles  diftant  is  the  hamlet  of  Little 
Malvern,  which  was  once  a  confulerable  village;  but 
now  contains  only  fix  houl'es,  inhabited  by  thirty-four 
perfons.  A  Benedictine  priory  was  founded  here,  in  the 
year  1171,  by  two  brothers,  Joceline  and  Edred,  who 
were  fucceffively  priors.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1482, 
by  John  Alcock,  bilhop  of  Worcefter;  but  is  how  in  a" 
ruinous  ltate. 

MAL'VERN  CHA'CE,  a  diftriCt  containing  71 15  acres 
in  Worcefterlhire,  befides  241  acres  called  the  Prior’s 
Land;  619  in  Herefoidffiire,  and  103  in  Gloucefterffiire. 

MAL'VERN  HILL'S,  are  fituated  in  the  counties  of 
Worcelter,  Gloucelter,  and  Hereford,  but  principally  on 
the  fouth-welt  part  of  the  former,  making  a  diltinct  boun¬ 
dary  to  the  rich  vale  of  the  Severn,  lying  to  the  eaft,  and 
handing  as  a  frontier  between  Worcelterfliire  and  Here¬ 
foidffiire.  This  lofty  range  of  hills  occupies  a  fpace  about 
nine  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  one 
to  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  higheft  parts  are  thofe 
called  the  Herefordffiire  and  Worcefterlhire  Beacons” 
about  four  miles  diltant  from  each  other;  the  former  fif¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  1280  feet,  and  the  latter  to  1313  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  Severn.  On  the  Herefordffiire 
Beacon  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment,  con¬ 
futing  of  a  double  entrenchment ;  the  outermoft  about 
half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  avenues  and  paffes  are 
Itill  to  be  feen,  and  the  greateft  part  is  in  fine  prefervation.  ■ 
The  veftiges  of  another  entrenchment,  confuting  only  of 
a  fingle  ditch,  appear  about  a  mile  and  half  further  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Beacon  is  a  cave  cut 
in  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  feven 
high,  of  rude  workmanffiip  and  unknown  origin.  Within 
a  mufket-fhot  of  the  trenches  of  the  camp,  in  the  pariffi 
of  Colwal,  in  Herefordffiire,  was  found,  in  1650,  a  coro¬ 
net  or  bracelet  of  gold,  fet  with  precious  (tones,  by  one 
Taylor,  as  he  was  digging,  who  fold  it  to  a  goldfmith  at 
Gloucefter  for  37I.  the  goldfmith  fold  it  to  a  jeweller  in 
London  for  250I.  and  afterwards  the  jeweller  fold  the 
Itones  for  1500I. 

The  central  part  of  this  range  of  hills,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ealtern  fide,  conlilt  of  different  compounds 
of  felfpar,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  mica,  difpofed  in 
very  irregular  forms.  Granite  is  one  of  thefe  compounds 
and  appears  to  be  lefs  irregular  than  the  reft.  It  is  fome- 
times  found  in  the  higheft  parts  of  the  hills*  but  prevails 
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chiefly  in  the  lower  parts,  where  it  farms  veins  which  tra- 
vc-rfe  the  other  rocks.  The  ftratified  rocks  which  occupy 
the  country  to  the  weftward,  rife  to  a  confiderable  height 
on  the  fide  of  the  range.  The  mod  northern  hill  in  the 
range  is  called  the  End-hill,  and  is  compofed  of  granite. 
On  the  End-hill,  alfo,  but  higher  than  the  granite,  there 
is  a  rock  of  a  purpliffi  brown  colour,  compofed  of  horn¬ 
blende  and  felfpar,  with  a  little  quartz.  On  the  north  fide 
of  the  fame  hill,  a  rock  occurs,  made  up  nearly  of  equal 
parts  of  hornblende  and  epidote.  The  North-hill,  near 
the  former,  and  lomewhat  to  the  weft  of  it,  contains  alfo 
granite.  The  Worcefterffiire  Beacon  is  another  of  the 
moft  remarkable  points  in  this  range,  and  is  an  ag¬ 
gregate  rock,  confiding  of  fmall  angular  and  rounded 
iraginents  of  quartz  and  felfpar,  cemented  by  a  ferrugi¬ 
nous  bafe.  At  the  top,  this  hill  confifts  almoft  entirely 
of  granite;  and,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  greenftone  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rock.  The  Swinet-hiil  is  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  points  in  the  Malvern  chain  ;  and  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  compofed  of  a  granite,  more  diftinblly  charatterified 
than  the  greater  part  of  thofe  found  in  this  diftrict.  It 
is,  however,  very  different  from  an  alpine  granite.  The 
mica  is  in  minute  fpecks,  and  in  very  fmall  quantity  : 
the  rock  is  not  ftratified.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  ridge, 
or  the  liigheft  points  in  the  range,  are  compofed  of  gra¬ 
nite,  and  other  unftratified  rocks.  On  the  weft  fide,  ftrata 
occur;  fome  of  coarfegrained  fandftone,  others  of  a  com¬ 
pact  quartz  fandftone  ;  one  of  thefe  is  faid  to  be  found 
in  thin  layers,  with  a  bearing  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  range,  but  dipping  towards  the  eaft  at  an  angle  of 
about  6o°.  On  this  fide,  alfo,  lower  down,  is  alimeftone- 
ridge,  that  dips,  to  the  weft,  at  an  angle  of  about  400. 
The  ftrata,  indeed,  all  along,  feem  to  be  in  a  very  erebt 
pofition.  There  are  alfo  argillaceous  flaty  ftrata,  bearing 
north  and  fouth,  with  an  elevation  of  65°  weftward,  or  to¬ 
wards  the  Leadbury  Hills,  a  low  ridge,  which,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  two  miles,  runs  parallel  to  the  Malvern 
Hills.  The  direction  of  the  ftratified  rocks  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  parallel  to  that  of  the  range  :  but  there  is  great 
irregularity  in  the  dip.  The  ftrata  neareft  the  unftrati- 
fied  rocks  dip  at  a  confiderable  angle  towards  the  weft  ; 
though,  in  fome  places  they  dip  in  an  oppofite  dire&ion, 
that  is,  toward  the  hill ;  and  they  were  obferved  in  this 
pofition  at  the  greateft  height  to  which  they  afcend.  The 
two  fid es  of  the  Malvern  ridge  are  in  many  refpefts  con- 
liderably  unlike.  On  the  eaft  fide,  a  level  plain  extends 
for  many  miles;  and  the  ftreams  that  rife  on  the  fides 
of  the  ridge  run  direftly  eaftward  to  the  Severn.  On 
the  weft  fide,  there  is  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  hills ; 
and  the  ftream6  run,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge,  but 
rather  in  the  direction  of  it ;  fome  to  the  fouth,  and  others 
to  the  north.  The  ftrata  on  the  weft  fide  are  confidered 
by  Mr.  Horner  as  belonging  to  the  order  of  tranfition- 
rocks.  The  remarkable  variations  that  occur  in  their  di¬ 
rection  and  dip,  make  it  probable  that  they  have  been 
forcibly  elevated  from  the  horizontal  pofition  in  which 
they  were  originally  depofited,  and  thrown  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fituations  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

From  the  Malvern  Hills  iflue  various  fprings,  of  differ¬ 
ent  quantities,  according  to  the  fubftances  they  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with;  butthat  which  has  forfeveral  ages  been  reputed 
of  peculiar  medicinal  efficacy,  and  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Well,  rifes  about  half  way  up  the  eaft  of  a  hill, 
nearly  midway  between  Great  and  Little  Malvern.  The 
fource  of  the  1'pring  is  fecured  by  a  convenient  erection, 
containing  a  bath  and  otheraccommodations.  See  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  xlix.  and  1.  as  to  the  qualities  of  thefe  waters, 
and. the  cures  performed  by  them.  Shaw's  Tour  into  the  Weji 
of  England.  Wilkes's  Britijh  DireElory,  vol.  iv.  England’s  Gaz. 
TranJ.  of  the  Geological  Society ,  vol.  i. 

MALVERSATION,  f  [French.']  Bad  fhifts;  mean 
artifices  ;  wicked  and  fraudulent  tricks. 

M  ALVEZ'ZI  (Virgilio),  a  gentleman  of  Bologna,  born 
in  1599,  was  almoft:  an  univerfal  fcholar.  He  lerved  in 
the  armies  of  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  and  was  employed 
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both  in  the  field  and  in  negotiations.  He  died  at  Bologna 
in  1654.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  of  which 
the  belt  known  are,  1.  Difcorfi  fopra  Cornelio  Tacito, 
1635,  4to.  2.  Opere  Iftoriche,  1656,  nmo.  3.  Ragioni 
per  le  quali  Letterati  credono  non  poter  fi  avanzare  nelli 
Corti;  printed  in  the  Saggi  Academiciof  Mafcardi.-  Moreri. 

MALVIE'Z,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude  :  eight  miles  north  of  Limoux. 

MALVIN'DA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Sida,  Urena,  and 
Waltheria. 

MALVISA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Breflan  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  Brefcia. 

MALUNG',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia  :  fifty-five 
miles  weft  of  Fahlun. 

MA'LUS, /.  in  botany  ;  fee  Pyrus.  Americana;  fee 
Cactus,  Cratteva,  Hippomane.  Armeniaca;  fee  Pru- 
nus.  Aurantia,  Limonia,  and  Medica;  fee  Citrus. 
Coronaria;  fee  Pyrus  coronaria.  Cotonea ;  fee  Pyrus 
Cydonia.  Indica;  fee  Rhamnus  jujuba.  Perfica ;  fee 
Achras,  Amygdalus,  Mammea.  Punica  ;  fee  Punica 
granatum. 

MA'LUS  (Etienne-Louis),  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1775.  The  firft  education,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  houfe  of  his  parents,  was  principally  di¬ 
rected  towards  literature;  and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  or 
eighteen  he  wrote  a  tragedy  in  five  afts,  entitled,  The 
Death  of  Cato  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  devot¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  to  very  different  ftudies; 
fince  at  that  period  he  underwent  a  fuccefsful  examina¬ 
tion,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
military  academy.  After  having  diftinguiffied  himfelf 
there  by  his  inclination  for  analyfis,  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
appointed  an  officer  of  military  engineers  ;  but  he  was  re¬ 
jected  as  a  fufpeEled perfon  by  the  minifter  Bouchotte  ;  and, 
this  kind  of  civil  interdiction  depriving  him  of  all  hopes 
of  advancement,  he  repaired  to  the  army  of  the  north,  was 
incorporated  in  the  15th  battalion,  and  was  employed  as 
a  common  foldier  in  repairing  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 
The  officer  who  prefided  over  this  undertaking  did  not 
fail  to  notice  him,  and  to  perceive  how  much  he  was  mif- 
placed.  On  his  recommendation,  Malus  was  recalled  by 
the  government,  and  fent  to  the  Polytechnic  School ;  where 
he  was  foon  after  employed  in  giving  a  courfe  of  analyti¬ 
cal  mathematics,  in  the  abfence  of  Monge.  Reftored  to 
the  rank  he  had  held  at  the  period  of  his  firft  nomination, 
he  was  almoft  immediately  raifed  to  that  of  captain,  and 
was  employed  as  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  lchool  of 
Metz. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  (1797)  that  his  military  career  be¬ 
gan.  He  was  prefent  in  the  army  of  the  Sambre-and- 
Meufe  at  the  croffing  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Ukrath  and  Alterkirk.  He  foon  after  embarked  for 
Egypt,  affifted  at  the  battles  of  Chebreis  and  of  the  Py¬ 
ramids,  and  at  that  of  Scebifch  ;  and  he  was  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inftitute  at  Cairo;  but  his  life  was  too  aCIive, 
and  he  was  too  much  employed,  to  be  able  to  devote  him¬ 
felf  to  the  fciences.  A  fingle  opportunity  prefented  itfelf^ 
of  which  he  profited  with  fufficient  addrefs.  In  a  recon- 
naijfance,  in  which  he  was  employed  with  M.  Lefevre,  en¬ 
gineer  of  bridges  and  caufeways,  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
difcover  a  branch  of  the  Nile  unknown  before  that  time 
to  travellers,  to  give  a  defcription  of  it,  and  conftruCt  a 
chart  of  a  country  into  which  no  Frenchman  had  pene¬ 
trated  fince  the  time  of  thecrufades.  The  memoir  which 
he  wrote  on  this  fubjedft  makes  a  part  of  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Decade  Egyptjenne,  But,  during  the  courfe  of  this 
memorable  expedition, “he  chiefly  diftinguiflied  liitnfel’f  as 
a  military  engineer.  Dangers  of  every  kind  attended  him 
in  Syria,  at  the  fiege  of  El  Arifch,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Jaffa, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  an  engineer.  After  the 
taking  of  this  laft  town,  he  was  employed  in  repairing  its 
fortifications,  and  eftablifhing  military  holpitals  in  it. 
Here  he  caught  the  plague ;  but  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  without  any  affiitance  whatever.  He  had  fcarcely 
regained  his  health,  when  he  was  obliged  to  r.epair  to 
3  Damietta, 
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Damietta,  to  fuperintend  fimilar  labours.  Thence  he 
marched  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  dilembarked  at  Lef- 
beh.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battles  of  Heliopolis  and  Co¬ 
ra  i  in,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Cairo.  He  then  went  to  build 
Benilouef  Saioum,  a  fort  intended  to  preferve  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt.  When 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  he  contributed  to  fortify  that  city 
againft  three  great  armies  that  were  marching  againft  it. 
Finally,  he  embarked  at  Aboukir,  in  the  Britifti  tranfport 
the  Caftor,  and  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Marfeilles  on  the 
14-th  of  October,  j8oi. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  M.  Malus  made  him- 
felf  known  to  the  French  Inftitute,  by  a  work  in  which 
he  treated,  in  the  moft  general  and  rigorous  manner,  all 
the  queftioias  in  optics  that  depend  upon  geometry  alone. 
This  production  drew  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  a 
phenomenon  which  had  occupied  Newton  and  Huygens  ; 
that  of  double  refraElion.  The  Inftitute  conceived  the  hope 
of  feeing  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  greatelt  geniufes  without  a  fatisfaflory  expla¬ 
nation,  better  underltood.  It  was  made  the  fubjeft  of  a 
prize:  this  prize  was  gained  by  M.  Malus,  who  fhowed 
that,  befides  mathematical  knowledge,  which  he  had  dif- 
played  in  his  firft  work,  he  poffeffed  the  patience,  the  ad- 
drefs,  and  the  fagacity,  which  conftitute  a  great  philofo- 
pher.  By  delicate  experiments,  hedifcovered  in  light  re¬ 
markable  properties  either  wholly  unknown  before,  or 
which  had  not  been  exhibited  in  fo  clear  a  point  of  view. 
This  fuccefs  caufed  him  to  be  defied  a  member  of  the 
Inftitute.  He  fucceeded  a  philofopher  whofe  name  has 
been  immortalized  by  a  brilliant  difcovery  (Montgolfier). 
In  1804.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  fub-direftor  of  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp.  In  1809 
he  was  made  fub-direfior  of  barracks  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine:  in  1810,  member  of  the  committee  of  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  major  of  engineers.  In  1811  he  was  lecond 
commander  and  director  of  the  ftudiCS  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  in  which  for  fome  years  he  had  fulfilled,  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  the  fuperiors  and  of  the  pupils,  the  fevere 
duties  of  examiner.  His  different  occupations  did  not 
prevent  him  from  continuing  thofe  fine  experiments  upon 
which  his  reputation  is  founded,  and  for  which  he  had 
received  the  gold  medal  given  every  other  year  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  to  the  philofopher  who  has 
made  the  moft  ftriking  difcovery  refpefting  light  or  heat. 
The  activity  of  Malus  enabled  him  to  difcharge  his  duty 
in  all  thefe  different  employments.  Though  he  ftill  car¬ 
ried  about  him  the  feeds  of  that  cruel  difeafe  which  was 
lo  foon  to  deprive  the  fcientific  world  of  his  affiftance,  he 
fcarcely  permitted  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  to  pafs  with- 
out  laying  before  the  Inftitute  fome  new  fruit  of  his  re- 
fearches.  When  his  health  no  longer  permitted  him  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  that  body,  one  of  his  friends  ftill 
continued  to  relate  the  refult  of  his  labours  ;  but  his  dif¬ 
eafe  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs,  that  fcarcely  was  his  illnefs 
known  before  it  became  certain  that  he  could  not  recover. 
He  was  affiicled  with  continual  pains,  without  ever  mak¬ 
ing  the  flighted  complaint,  or  teftifying  the  fmalleft  fign 
of  impatience.  Even  when  enfeebled  by  a  long  want  of 
deep,  and  incapable  of  all  application,  he  deceived  him- 
lelf  refpefting  the  date  of  his  health.  He  fpoke  of  new 
arrangements,  which  would  be  required  in  confequence  of 
his  having  been  appointed  to  the  place  of  director,  a  fitua- 
tiori  which  at  firft  he  had  only  filled  ad  interim  ;  and  oc¬ 
cupied  himfelf  in  contriving  new  plans  for  the  future, 
when  his  health  fiiould  be  reltored.  He  died  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1812.  Moniteur,  Jan.  16,  1814. 

MALUTA'YA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sea  of  Mindoro; 
lat.  11.  iz.  N.  Ion.  120.  52.  E. 

MAL'WA,  a  province  of  Hindooftan,  belonging  to 
the  Mahrattas,  one  of  the  molt  extenfive,  moft  elevated, 
and  diverlified,  in  Hindooftan;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Agimere  and  Agra,  on  the  ealt  by  Allahabad,  on  the 
fouth  by  Candeilh,  and  on  the  weft  by  Guzerat.  It  is 
now  ruled  in  fovereignty  by  Dowlut  Rao,  nephew  and 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  970. 
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fuecefforof  the  late  Madajee  Scindia.  -See  the  article  Hiw- 
doostan,  vol.  x.  p.  78.  The  noble  river  Nar.'.ada,  or 
Nerbudah,  waflies  it  on  the  fouth,  dividing  it  from  the 
province  of  Candeilh.  The  Chumbul  on  the  north-welt 
divides  it  from  Agimeer  and  Guzerat.  On  the  fouth-enft 
it  joins  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  on  the 
north-eaft  the  Britifh  territories  under  the  government  of 
Bengal.  Malwa  may  be  roundly  eftimated  at  about  350 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  This 
foubuh  is  very  temperate  in  refpeft  of  climate,  its  capirat 
city,  Otigein,  nearly  centrally  fituated,  being  juft  within 
the  northern  tropic.  It  is  well  watered,  having,  befides 
numberlefs  lakes  and  fmaller  ftreams,  the  rivers  Sipera, 
Kalifind,  Neem,  and  Narmada,  flowing  through  it.  It  is 
an  elevated  region  ;  and  is  very  productive  in  grain  and 
fruit,  including  wheat  and  grapes.  Here  are  feveral  no¬ 
ble  cities  and  flourifhing  towns,  of  which  Ougein,  Gur- 
rah  Mandla,  Chandery,  Bopal,  Manduah,  Dhar,  and  Na- 
derbar,  may  be  reckoned  the  chief.  In  the  Ayee.o  Ak= 
bery,  Ougein  is  ftated,  on  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  the 
author  of  that  work,  to  have  contained,  when  he  vifited 
it  in  1596,  360  Hindoo  temples.  Chandery  is  deferibed 
as  having  14,000  ftone  houfes,  384  markets,  360  caravan- 
ferais,  and  12,000  mofques.  Its  military  itrength  is  alfo 
very  highly  rated.  For  further  particulars,  lee  Maiirat- 
tas,  in  this  vol.  p.  146,  7.  and  the  article  Hindoostan. 

MALVVAL'LY,  an  ifiand  in  the  Ealtern  Indian  Sea, 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  two 
good  harbours.  Lat.  7.  o.  N.  Ion.  115.  20.  E. 

MALX,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  runs  into  the 
Spree  five  miles  weft  of  Peitz. 

MALZIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere  :  five  miles  north -north-eaft  of  St.  Chely,  and 
twenty-one  north-north- welt  of  MenJe. 

MAM  TOR',  or  Mother  Rock,  a  mountain  in  Der^ 
bylhire,  with  lead-mines  underneath  it.  See  the  article 
Derbyshire,  vol.  v.  p.  743. 

MAM'ADISCH,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Kazan,  on  the  Viatka:  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Ka¬ 
zan.  Lat.  56.  16.  N.  Ion.  50.  30.  E. 

MA'MAK,  a  feaport  town  of  Abafcia,  on  the  Black 
Sea:  110  miles  weft  of  Ifgaur.  Lat.  43.  26. N.  Ion.  38. 
25.  E. 

MAMAKA'TING,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Ulfter 
county,  New  York,  on  Delaware  river;  containing  1631 
inhabitants. 

MAMAKA'TUN,  a  town  of  Turkilh  Armenia,  on 
the  Euphrates  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Arzingan. 

MAMALAG'ERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  on  the 
borders  of  Dindigul:  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Ootatn- 
paleam,  and  fixty  eaft  of  Cochin. 

MAMALAK'JE,  one  of  the  Calaur  Iflands.  Lat.  6, 
40.  S.  Ion.  123.  33.  E. 

MAM'ALUKE.  See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p. 326-8, 
379,  80. — Since  that  article  was  written,  a  dreadful  maffacre 
of  the  mamalukes,  amounting,  as  it  is  laid,  almolt  to  exter¬ 
mination,  has  taken  place.  The  pacha  (or  viceroy)  of  Egypt 
found  it  impollible  to  rule  thefe  turbulent  chiefs ;  and  Their 
deltruftion  was  no  doubt  concerted  and  authorifed  by  the 
government  at  Conftantinople.  Egypt  had  ever  been  con- 
lidered  by  the  mamalukes  as  their  patrimony  ;  and  fo 
deeply  was  this  idea  impreffed  on  their  minds  by  long  pof- 
felfion,  that  they  complained  of  the  infringement  of  rights, 
when,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Englilh  army,  the 
Porte  was  reinitiated  in  its  original  authority.  But,  had 
it  been  confident  with  jultice  to  reftore  to  the  mamalukes 
their  ufurped  dominion,  fuch  condufl  would  fcarcely  have 
been  reconcilable  to  found  policy;  fince  their  numbers 
had  been  fo  much  reduced  by  the  luperiority  of  the  French 
arms,  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  defending  the  country 
againft  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  invader,  or  even  fupprefling 
the  languid  efforts  which  the  native  Egyptians  might 
make  againft  the  tyranny  of  their  inafters.  Yet  the  beys, 
though  lenfible  of  their  weaknefs,  fighed  for  the  pleafures 
of  unlimited  dominion,  of  which  they  had  been  fo  lately 
3  0  deprived  j 
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deprived  ;  their  obedience  to  the  Turkifh  viceroy,  except 
when  ehforced  by  arms,  was  merely  nominal ;  and  the 
operations  of  his  government  were  perpetually  embarralTed 
and  refilled  by  rharttaluke  intrigue  or  rebellion.  They 
'were  carrying  on  an  open  war  in  Upper  Egypt,  againlt 
Mohammed  Ali,  'their  prefent  Viceroy  and  pacha,  and  Were 
even  then  on  the  eve  of  extermination,  When  the  news  ar¬ 
rived  of  the  landing  of  the  Britifh  army  under  Gen.  Frazer. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  pacha  immedi¬ 
ately  concluded  a  peace  with  the  mamalukes  as  his  lefs 
dangerous  enemies,  and  led  his  troops  againft  the  Britilh  ; 
With  what  fuccefs  is  too  well  known.  In  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  that  treaty,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  whole  corps 
fhould  come  and  refide  at  Cairo;  with  this  condition  great 
part  of  them  complied  ;  and,  under  the  command  of  Sejaim 
Bey,  fixed  their  refidence  at  Gizeh,  near  the  capital,  but 
on  the  bppbfite  fide  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  remainder,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  continued  in  Upper 
Egypt.  About  this  period  the  Porte  entertained  confi- 
derable  alarm  on  account  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
Wechabi.  Mecca  and  Medina  were  in  p'offeTfion  of  thcfe 
feceders  from  Ulatnifm  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  law  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  aflerted  that  misfortune  mult  attend  all 
their  undertakings,  fo  long  as  the  cradle  of  their  faith  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  heretics.  Jull’uf,  pacha  of  Da- 
mafcus,  had  not  been  able  to  refill  the  numbers  and  en- 
thufiafm  of  this  hew  f'ett ;  and  Suliman,  pacha  of  Acre,  had 
in  confequence  been  commifiioned  to  fend  the  head  of 
Jufifuf  to  Conftanrinople.,  and  afiume  the  command  of  the 
pachalik  of  Damafcus.  Jufluf  fled  to  Cairo,  where  he 
was  hofpitably  received  by  Mohammed  Ali,  and  protected 
from  the  attempts  of  his  rival ;  and  the  Porte,  finding  Su¬ 
liman  no  better  able  than  Juflfuf  to  fupport  its  authority 
againlt  its  'infidel  impugners,  at  laft  ordered  the  pacha  of 
Egypt  himfelf  to  undertake  the  recovery  of  the  holy  cities, 
and  promifed  to  invert  him  with  the  governments  of  Da¬ 
mafcus  and  Acre.  The  pacha  of  Acre  was  already  highly 
exafperated  againft  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  on  account  of 
the  afylurn  granted  to  Jufluf;  and  this  order  and  promife 
of  the  Porte  at  once  increafed  his  defire  for  revenge,  and 
prefented  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  He  liltened 
with  eagernefs  to  the  propofal  made  to  him  by  the  mama¬ 
lukes  of  joining  his  forces  with  theirs,  and  of  falling  upon 
Mohammed  Ali  and  the  fmall  remains  of  his  army  which 
Would  be  left  in  Egypt  after  the  departure  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  Mecca,  under  the  command  of  his  fon.  The 
plan  was  matured,  and  the  period  of  its  execution  Teemed 
iaft  approaching;  as  the  pacha  of  Egypt  had  afiembled  a 
number  of  boats,  nearly  fufficient  to  convey  his  troops 
dowry  the  Red  Sea  to  Jidda,  and  his  army  was  collected 
and  encamped  near  Cairo,  in  readinefs  to  march  down  to 
the  coaft.  But  the  jealoufy  and  vigilance  of  the  viceroy 
were  as  great  as  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.  A  perfon 
in  the  confidence  of  Sejaim  Bey  had  been  bribed  to  betray 
his  mafter,  and  regularly  tranfmitted  to  the  viceroy  copies 
of  the  correfpondence  carried  on  by  the  beys  in  Cairo 
with  thofe  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Suliman  of  Acre.  The 
Porte  was  duly  informed  of  the  defigns  of  the  confpirators ; 
and,  when  its  definite  orders  were  received,  the  viceroy 
immediately  prepared  to  cariy  them  into  execution.  In 
hi*  return  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  he  announced  the  approach¬ 
ing  completion  of  his  preparations  againft  Mecca;  and 
that  on  the  ill  of  March  (181 1)  he  (hould  celebrate  a 
grand  feftival  on  the  occafion  of  folemnly  inverting  his 
Ion  Tuflun  Pacha  with  the  pelifle  of  command  previous 
to  the  departure  of  the  expedition.  The  mamalukes  in 
Cairo  were  requefted  to  honour  the  ceremony  with  their 
prefence;  and  accepted  the  invitation.  The  proceffion 
was  to  pafs  through  the  private  ftreets  of  Cairo  up  to  the 
citadel,  where  the  inveltiture  was  to  take  place.  The 
Turkilh  infantry  led  the  way,  and  were  followed  by  the 
mamalukes  on  horfeback,  under  the  command  of  Sejaim 
Bey,  who  was  fupported  by  two  Ions  of  the  viceroy,  Ibra- 
iiam  Bey  and  Tullun  Pacha;  the  delhati,  or  Turkifh  ca¬ 
valry,  followed,  and  clofed  the  proceliion.  The  foot  had 
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already  entered  the  interior  of  the  citadel,  and  the  mama¬ 
lukes  Were  paflihg  between  the  inner  and  outer  wall  of 
the  fortrefs,  along  a  narrow  way  inclofed  on  both  Tides  by 
high  walls  and  ruined  buildings,  when  the  gates  at  each 
extremity  of  the  paflage  were  fuddenly  clofed.  The  pa¬ 
cha  had  revealed  his  intention  to  no  one  until  this  mo¬ 
ment,  when  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  line  the  walls  which 
Thrrouiided  the  mamalukes,  and  to  commence  a  heavy 
fire  upon  them  ;  even  his  Ions  were  flill  mixed  with  them, 
and  for  a  time  expofed  to  the  fame  fate.  The  mamalukes, 
cooped  up  in  a  narrow  fpace,  where  their  equeftrian  fkill, 
and  their  great  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  fabre,  were  un¬ 
availing,  impeded  by  their  own  numbers,  encumbered  by 
their  drefl'es  of  ceremony,  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
an  enemy  fuperior  in  force  and  protected  by  his  fitua- 
tion,  made  but  a  feeble  refiftance,  and  were  foon  com¬ 
pelled  to  furrender.  The  wicket  of  the  inner  gate  Was 
then  opened,  and  the  Turkifh  foldiers  dragged  out  their 
victims  one  by  one  into  the  court  of  the  citadel,  where 
they  were  firlt  Itripped,  and  then  beheaded.  They  met 
their  fate,  it  is  faia,  with  the  moft  undaunted  courage; 
regretted  only  that  the  cowardice  of  their  adverfaries  had 
deprived  them  of  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  bra¬ 
very  and  fkill  which  the  Turks  had  fo  often  and  fo  fatally 
experienced  ;  and  menaced  their  executioners  with  the 
vengeance  of  their  brethren  in  Upper  Egypt.  Of  800  ma¬ 
malukes,  who  were  inclofed  within  the  walls  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  none  efcaped  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  month,  800 
more  were  deftroyed  in  the  towns  and  villages.  A  large 
body  of  troops  marched  immediately  againft  the  furviving 
beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  namely,  Ibrahim  Bey  the  Great, 
who  fo  fuccefsfully  eluded  the  French  under  Gen.  Deflaix, 
that  Denon  termed  him  the  Egyptian  Fabius  ;  Ofman  Bey 
Hafian,  Selim  Bey  Machrami,  Achmet  Bey  Manifauch, 
and  Ali  Bey  Ajun.  Thefe,  under  the  command  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Bey,  were  at  the  head  of  800  mamalukes,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  negroes  and  Arabs,  encamped  near  the 
Catarafts.  It  is  underftood  in  England,  that  the  viceroy’s 
troops  had  furprifed  thefe  mamalukes  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
fucceeded  in  defttoying  the  laft  remains  of  this  Angular 
people,  which  had  Tubfifted,  with  fuch  varied  fortunes, 
from  the  days  of  Saladin  to  the  prelent  period.  Gent.  Mag. 
Dec.  i8ix. 

MAMAMAN'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Coilpetta. 

MAM'ANOOK,  one  of  the  Sooloo  iflands.  Lat.  6.  3.  N. 
Ion.  121.  45.  E. 

M  AM  ARACPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, in  Benaret : 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chunar. 

MAM  ARACPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal:  nine  miles 
fbuth  of  Moorley. 

MAMARA'GHTY,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Galway  :  thirteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Caftlebar. 

MAM ARONECK',  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Weft 
Chefter  county,  New  York;  containing  512  inhabitants. 

MA'MAT  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Auiillac.  The  place  contains  1408,  and  the  canton 
8181 ,  inhabitants,  in  thirteen  communes. — A  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Gard,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  difirift  of  Nimes  :  nine  miles  north-  weft 
of  Nimes.  The  place  contains  561,  and  the  canton  6066, 
inhabitants,  in  fifteen  communes. 

MAMA'Y,  or  MaMeT,^  in  botany.  SeeMAMMEA. 

MAMBAHENA'WAN,  a  fmall  i (land  in  the  Ealtern 
Indian  Sea :  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  26.  N. 
Ion.  1 18.  45.  E. 

MAMBA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Dindigul :  twenty  miles  north  of  Dindigu). 

MAMBAPIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mylore  : 
twenty-three  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cbinna  Balabarum. 

MAMBO'NA.  See  Manbona. 

MAMBRUN'  (Peter),  a  learned  Jefuit,  celebrated  for 
his  Latin  poetry,  was  born  in  1600,  at  Montferrand  in 
Auvergne.  After  having  taught  rhetoric  in  the  iociety’s 
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college  for  font  years,  lie  was  fent  to  Caen  as  a  profeffor  of 
philofophy,  where  the  celebrated  Huet  was  his  difciple, 
and  contracted  a  great  affection  for  him.  His  inltruflions 
were  fo  popular,  that  he  had  in  his  clafs  more  than  three 
hundred  fcholars.  He  was  afterwards  profeffor  of  theo- 
logy  at  the  college  of  la  Fleche,  where  he  died  in  1 66 1 . 
Father  Mambrun  publilhed  in  Latin  a  Peripatetic  Differta- 
t'ion  on  Epic  Poetry,  the  fpirit  of  which  may  be  eftimated 
from  his  maxim,  “Veritas  fine  Ariftotelis  phflofophia  ne 
in  poetica  quidem  locum  habet.”  Accordingly,  he  has 
framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  epopeeia  entirely  founded  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite.  His  fame,  however,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  his  own  performances  in  Latin  poetry. 
In  this  walk  he  was  fo  exaft  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  that  he 
not  only  copied  his  diffion  and  verification,  but  followed 
his  example  in  compofing  eclogues,  georgics,  and  an  he¬ 
roic  poem,  all  confifling  of  the  Virgilian  number  of  books. 
In  his  georgics,  indeed,  he  deviates  from  the  culture  of  the 
land  to  that  of  the  foul  and  underftanding.  His  heroic 
poem  is  entitled,  “  Conftantine;  or,  Idolatry  overthrown.” 
But,  though  he  was  capable  of  exactly  copying  the  exter¬ 
nal  form  of  that  great  poet,  he  was  not  infpired  with  a  fimi- 
lar  fpirit;  and  his  poems,  though  praifed  for  their  purity, 
and  a  certain  dignity  of  language  and  fentimenr,  feem  to 
have  funk  into  oblivion.  Tlie  applaufe  of  Chapelain,  and 
the  character  given  of  him  by  Menage,  of  “a  great  poet 
and  a  great  critic,”  will  fcarcety  procure  him  readers  at 
the  prefent  period.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAMBURA'O,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Mindoro.  Lat.  13  12.  N.  Ion.  120.  45.  E. 

MAMDABAD',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  twelve 
miles  fouth-welt  of  Furruckabad. 

MAM'ELLS,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  north  fide  of  Lake 
Superior.  Lat.  48.  26.  N.  Ion.  88.  4.  N. 

MAMEN'DA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Guntoor  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Innaconda. 

MAMER'CUS,  a  tyrant  of  Catana,  who  furrendered  to 
Timoleon.  His  attempts  to  fpeak  in  a  public  affembly  at 
Syracufe  were  received  with  groans  and  hiffes ;  upon 
which  he  dallied  his  head  againlta  wall,  and  endeavoured 
to  deitroy  himfelf.  The  blows  were  not  fatal,  and  Ma- 
mercus  was  foon  after  put  to  death  as  a  robber,  B.  C.  340. 
Polyanus. — A  dictator  at  Rome,  B.  C.  437. 

MA'MERS,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
dillriCl,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarte  :  twenty-three  miles 
north-north-eatt  of  Le  Mans,  and  twelve fouth-eaft  of  Alen- 
$on.  Lat.  48  ai.N.  Ion.  o.  27.  E. 

MAMER'  THES,  a  man’s  name  ;  a  Corinthian  who  flew 
his  brother’s  -Ion  to  obtain  the  heirfliip,  and  was  torn  in 
pieces  as  a  punilhment  for  the  murder.  Ovid. 

MAMERTI'NI,  a  mercenary 'band  of  foldiers  which 
paffed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the  requelt  of  Aga- 
thocles.  When  they  were  in  the  fervice  of  Agathocles,  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  eledion  of  magiftrates 
at  Syracufe,  and  had  recourfe  to  arms  to  fupport  their  un¬ 
lawful  demands.  The  fedition  was  appeafed  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  fome  leading  men  ;  and  the  Campanians  were  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the  coaft  they 
were  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the  people  of  Mef- 
fina:  but  they  returned  perfidy  for  hofpitality  :  they 
confpired  agairift  the  inhabitants,  murdered  all  the  males 
in  the  city,  married  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  inafters  of  the  place.  After  this  vio¬ 
lence  they  affumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and  called 
their  city  Mamertum,  or  Mamertium,  from  a  provincial 
word  which  in  their  language  figiiified  martial  or  warlike. 

MAMER'TIUM,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Brutium,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Brutian  foreft.  The 
name  was  formed  of  Mamers,  which'lvas  the  appellation  of 
the  god  Mars  in  the  language  of  the  country.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  foldiers  of  whom  Polybius  fpeaks,  who 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Meflina,  and  who  were  deno¬ 
minated  Mamertini,  (fee  the  preceding  article,)  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

MAMERTI'NUS  (Claudius),  an  orator,  who  lived  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centuries,  is  known  by  two  panegyrics  whiih  he  pro¬ 
nounced  in  honour  of  Maximian  Hercules.-— Another 
Claudius  'Mamertinus ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ton  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
gave  him  great  employments,  and  railed  him  to  the  con- 
lulate  A.  D.  362.  He  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  that 
emperor  in  his  prefence,  which  is  extant.  The  three 
pieces  above-mentioned  have  been  feveral  times  printed 
in  the  collections  called  Panegyrici  Latini  veteres.  Moreri. 

MAMERVAN',  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia:  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kars. 

MAMHOF'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

MAMIS'TRA.  See  Mopsuestia. 

MAMMA',  f.  [Latin.  This  word  is  faid  to  be  found, 
for  the  compeliation  of  mother  in  all  languages  5  and  is 
therefore  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  word  that  a  child  pro¬ 
nounces.  Joknfon.']  The  fond  word  for  mother. — Little 
matters  and  mi'ffes  are  great  impediments  to  fervants;  the 
remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  t© 
papa  and  mamma.  Swift. 

Poor  Cupid  fobbing  fcarce  could  fpeak  ; 

Indeed,  mamma ,  I  did  not  know  yej 
Alas !  how  eafy  my  initiake, 

I  took  you  for  your  likenefs  Cloe.  Prior . 

MAM'MJE, /.  in  anatomy,  the  breafts.  See,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  604. — The  breafts,  from  their 
prominence  and  delicate  glandular  texture,  are  fubjefl  to 
many  accidents  and  diforders,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Jchirrus ,  or  cancer;  of  which  in  its  place.  There  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  cafe,  detailed  in  the  ivth  vol.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
relative  to  a  ludden  and  unaccountable  exceffive  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  young  woman’s  brealts ;  fome  few  particulars  of 
which  we  lhall  here  relate.  “  Elizabeth  Travers,  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  fair  complexion,, 
brown-haired,  of  a  healthy  conttitution,  low  of  Itattfre,  of 
honett  repute,  but  of  mean  and  poor  parentage,  near  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  was  on  Friday,  July  3,  1669,  in  good 
health,  and  went  well  to  bed,  where  (he  took  as  good  reft 
and  fleep  as  ever  before,  but  was  in  the  morning  when 
fhe  awakened,  and  attempted  to  turn  herfelf  in  her  bed, 
was  not  able,  finding  her  breafts  fo  fwelled,  that  Ihe  was 
affrightened  to  aftoniftiment.  Then  endeavouring  to  fit 
up,  the  weight  of  her  breafts  fattened  her  to  her  bed,  yet 
entirely  without  pain  and  weaknefs  either  in  her  breafts 
or  in  any  other  part.  This  being  noifed  abroad,  feveral 
phyficians  and  furgeons  reforted  to  her ;  fome  propofed 
cutting  off  her  breafts,  which  however  was  over-ruled. 
At  this  time  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  left  brealt  weighed 
about  twenty-five  pounds,  the  right  fomewhat  lefs  ;  and 
the  Ikin  of  the  back,  neck,  and  belly,  feemed  to  be  drawn 
towards  the  breafts,  to  fervefor  the  diftenlion.”  We  need 
not  detail  the  remedies  employed  in  this  cafe;  though  we 
may  juft  mention  Salivation  and  the  cauttic.  Sometimes 
the  diforder  feemed  to  yield  a  little,  and  the  brealts  were 
diminiflied  in  fize  ;  yet  upon  the  whole  they  increafed  ; 
and  the  young  woman  died  on  the  21ft  of  October.  She 
had  loll  her  appetite  and  reft  feveral  weeks  before,  and 
made  great  complaints  of  her  breafts  from  their  exceflive 
diitenfion  ;  and  her  whole  body  was  exceedingly  emaci¬ 
ated.  The  author  of  the  paper  then  proceeds :  “  The  next 
morning  I  fent  for  a  furgeon,  and  fome  others,  to  be  pre¬ 
fent  at  the  opening,  and  taking  off,  her  brealts;  though 
we  only  took  off  the  largeft,  which  was  the  let r,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  weighed  it,  we  found  it  64.  pounds  weight.  Upon 
opening  it,  (which  we  did  in  feveral  places,)  we  could  rind 
neither  water,  nor  cancerous  humours,  nor  any  thing  vi- 
tious,  more  than  the  prodigious  fize;  and  the  tubuli  and 
parencbymous  fiefli  were  purely  white  and  folid,  and  no 
other  than  what  we  lee  in  the  founded  brealts  of  wo¬ 
men,  or  the  bell  udders  of  other  animals.  I  have 
fent  you  inclofed  one  meafure,  which  was  the  breadth  cf 
her  two  brealts,  (as  Ihe  was  laid  out  on  a  table,  being. 
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dead  ;)  I  mean,  from  the  further  end  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  which  you  will  find  three  feet  two  inches  and  a 
half;  and  another  meafure  fliowing  the  dimenfion  of  the 
breafts  longwife,  viz.  near  four  feet  four  inches ;  and  a 
third,  giving  the  dimenfion  of  the  breadth,  viz.  three  feet 
four  inches  and  a  half.  The  right  bread  we  took  not  off, 
but  guefs  it  might  weigh  forty  pounds.” 

MAMMA'LIA,yi  [from  mamma,  Lat.  the  bread.]  The 
firft  clafs  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  fydem  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  containing  thofe  animals  w'hich  have  breads  or  paps, 
(mamma)  at  which  they  fuckle  their  young.  In  this  clafs 
are  included,  not  only  Man,  and  what  are  called  vivipar¬ 
ous  quadrupeds,  but  the  bat  tribe,  and  feveral  marine  ani¬ 
mals,  as  feals  and  whales.  There  is  indeed  no  fingleEnglifh 
word  by  which  Mammalia  can  be  tranflated ;  Quadrupeds 
would  exclude  the  generaTrichecus  and  Phoca,  whofehind 
feet  are  merely  fins,  and  the  entire  Cetaceous  Order,  which, 
from  giving  milk,  are  arranged  by  Linnaeus  in  this  clafs. 
The  Mammalia  are,  however,  for  the  mod  part,  quadru¬ 
peds,  or  having  four  legs  and  feet;  and,  along  with  man, 
they  inhabit  the  furface  of  the  earth,  environed  with  cruel 
enemies.  The  larged  in  fize,  though  by  far  the  ftnalled 
in  number,  being  furniflied  with  fins,  inhabit  the  ocean. 

The  Mammalia  are  didributed  into  Seven  Orders;  the 
characters  of  which,  and  alfo  of  the  genera,  are  taken  from 
the  nymber,  fituation,  and  druCture,  of  the  teeth. 

Order  I.  Primates.  The  characters  of  this  order  are 
—Their  fore-teeth  are  incifive  wedges,  of  which  there  are 
four,  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the  upper  jaw  ;  except  in 
fomefpecies  of  bats,  which  have  either  two  only,  or  none; 
they  have  one  tufk  on  each  fide  in  both  jaws.  The  fe¬ 
males  have  two  peCtoral  milk-teats.  The  two  fors-feet 
refemble  hands,  having  fingers,  for  the  mod  part,  fur¬ 
niflied  with  fiattened  oval  nails.  They  live  modly  on 
fruits  and  feeds,  a  few  only  ufing  animal  food.  This  or¬ 
der  includes  the  four  genera  following  : 

Homo.  -  -  Walks  ereCt ;  body  naked,  except  in  a 
few  places. 

Simia.  -  -  Tulks  didant  from  each  other; 

Lemur.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  lower  6. 

Vefpertilio.  -  Fore-feet  palmate,  formed  for  flying. 

II.  Bruta.  Thefe  have  no  fore-teeth  in  either  jaw. 
Their  feet  are  fortified  with  drong,  blunt,  hoof-like,  nails. 
They  are  of  clumfy  make,  and  are  flow  in  their  motions. 
They  moftly  live  on  vegetables,  which  they  only  bruife 
in  madication.  This  order  contains  nine  genera  j 
Rhinoceros.  -  Horn  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Sukotyro.  -  Horn  on  each  fide  near  the  eyes. 

Elephas.  -  Tulks  and  grinders  ;  nofe  elongated  into 

a  probofeis. 

Trichechus.  -  Tulks  upper;  grinders  rough,  bony;  feet 
dretched  backwards. 

Bradypus.  -  Tulks  o  ;  anterior  grinders  longer;  body 
hairy. 

My rmecophaga.  Teeth  o  ;  body  hairy. 

Manis.  -  -  Teeth  o ;  body  fealy. 

Dafypus.  -  Grinders ;  tulks  o  ;  body  covered  with  a 
crufiaceous  (hell. 

Platypus.  -  Mouth  like  a  duck’s  bill ;  feet  palmate. 

III.  Fer^e.  Their  fore  teeth  are  conically  pointed, 
and  of  thefe  mod  have  fix  in  each  jaw ;  they  all  have  tulks, 
longer  than  the  other  teeth  ;  and  their  grinders  are  fur- 
niflied  with  conical  projections.  Their  feet  are  divided 
into  toes,  which  are  armed  with  (harp  hooked  claws. 
They  live  on  animal  food,  either  devouring  dead  car- 
caffes,  or  preying  on  other  animals.  In  this  order  we 
reckon  ten  genera : 

Phoca.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  6,  lower  4. 

Canis.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  6,  6 ;  intermediate  upper  ones 
lobate. 

Fells.  -  =  Fore-teeth,  6,  6;  lower  ones  equal ;  tongue 

aculeate. 


Mudela.  ~  ■ 

Urfus.  - 

Didelphis. 
Talpa.  - 
Sorex. 
Erinaceus. 
Viverra.  - 


Fore-teeth,  6,  6  ;  lower  ones  crowded  ;  s 
alternate  interior. 

Fore-teeth,  6,  6  ;  upper  ones  excavate;  a 
crooked  bone  in  the  penis. 

Fore-teeth,  upper  10,  lower  8. 

Fore-teeth,  upper  6,  lower  8. 

Fore-teeth,  upper  2,  lower  4. 

Fore-teeth,  upper  2,  lower  2. 

Fore-teeth,  6,  6  5  intermediate  lower  ones 
(horter. 


IV.  Glires.  Thefe  have  two  incifive  fore-teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  no  tulks.  Their  feet,  which  are  formed 
for  bounding  and  running,  are  provided  with  toes  and 
claws.  They  feed  on  vegetables,  gnawing  the  barks, 
roots,  and  other  parts,  of  plants.  In  this  order  we  have 
alfo  ten  genera : 


Hyltrix.  -  -  Body  covered  with  fpines. 

Cavia.  -  -  Fore-teeth  wedged;  grinders  4  on  each 

fide;  clavicle  o. 

Callor.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  wedged  ;  grinders  4  oa 

each  fide  ;  clavicle  perfeCt. 

Mus.  -  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  wedged  :  grinders  3  oa 
each  fide  ;  clavicle  perfeCt. 

ArCtomys.  -  Fore-teeth  wedged  ;  grinders,  upper  5, 
lower 4,  on  each  fide;  clavicle  perfeCt! 

Sciurus.  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  wedged,  lower  acute  • 
grinders  upper  5,  lower  4,  on  each 
fide  ;  clavicle  perfeCt ;  tail  diltichous  ; 
whilkers  long. 

Myoxas.  -  Whilkers  long  ;  tail  round,  thicker  at  the 
point. 

Dipus.  -  -  Fore-feet  Ihort ;  hind-feet  long. 

Lepus.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  double. 

Hyrax.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  broad  ;  tail  o. 


V.  Pecora.  Thefe  have  feveral  blunt  wedge-like  irt- 
cifive  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only.  Their  feet  are 
armed  with  cloven  hoofs.  They  live  on  vegetables,  which 
they  twitch  or  pluck;  they  all  ruminate,  or  chew  the 
cud  ;  and  have  four  Itomachs.  See  Anatomy,  compa¬ 
rative,  vol.  i.  p.  659,  60.  This  order  confilts  of  eight 
genera :  0 

Camelus.  -  Horns  o  ;  tulks  many, 

Mofchus.  -  Horns  o  ;  tulks  lolitary,  upper  ones  pro¬ 
jecting. 

Camelopardalis.  Horns  (horteft  ;  fore-feet  longer  than  the 
hind. 


Cervus.  -  -  Horns  folid,  branching,  deciduous;  tulks  o. 

Antilope.  -  Horns  folid,  perfiftent ;  tulks  o. 

Capra.  -  -  Horns  hollow,  ereCt ;  tulks  o. 

Ovis.  -  -  Horns  hollow,  reclined  ;  tulks  o. 

Bos.  -  -  -  Horns  hollow,  fpread ;  tulks  o. 


VI.  Bellu./e.  Thefe  have  ohtufely-truncated  fore¬ 
teeth.  Thtir  feet  are  armed  with  hoofs.  Their  motions 
are  flow  and  heavy.  They  live  on  vegetable  food,  from 
which  their  digeftive  organs  draw  ,a  tinChire  without  dif- 
folution.  This  order  confilts  of  four  genera  : 

Equus.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  6,  lower  6. 

Hippopotamus.  Fore-teeth,  upper  4,  lower  4. 

Tapir.  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  10,  lower  jo. 

Sus.  -  -  -  Fore-teeth,  upper  4,  lower  6. 

VII.  Cete.  This  order,  though  nearly  allied  in  man¬ 
ners  and  form  to  fillies,  is  neceffariiy  ranked  with  the  clafs 
of  mammalia  from  fimilarity  in  ftruCture:  Their  heart 
has  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  which  propel  warm 
red  blood:  they  have  regularly  alternate  lungs :  their  eye¬ 
lids  are  moveable  :  they  have  open  ears,  which  receive  im- 
preflions  of  found  from  the  motions  of  the  air  :  they  have 
feven  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  lumbar  bones,  and  a  coccyx: 
they  procreate  with  an  intrant  penis:  and,  laltly,  the 
female  luckles  her  young  with  milk  by  means  of  teats, 
like  the  quadrupeds.  Inltead  of  feet,  however,  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  order  are  provided  with  peftoral  fins  and  a 

*  horizontally- 
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horizontally-flattened  tail  fit  for  fwimming.  They  have 
no  claws  nor  hair.  The  teeth,  in  home  fpecies,  are  carti¬ 
laginous,  and  bony  in  others.  In  (lead  of  noftrils,  they 
have  a  fiftulous  opening  On  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  head.  They  live  entirely  in  the  fea,  feeding  on  fea- 
blubber  and  filh.  This  concluding  order  has  four  ge¬ 
nera  : 

Monodon.  -  Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  2,  protruding, 
bony. 

Balsena.  -  -  Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  horny. 

Phyfeter.  -  Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only  ;  bony, 
Delphinus.  -  Teeth  in  both  jaws;  bony. 

Naturalifts  have  aim  oft  univerfally  included  human  be¬ 
ings  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  in  confequence  of  their 
poffefling  the  peculiar  charaflers  which  diflinguifh  this 
clafs  front  thofe  of  other  animals.  However,  the  mental 
endowments,  and  the  focial  and  moral  propenfities,  of 
rnan  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  diftinft  rank  in  the  fcale  of 
living  beings,  arid  to  feparate  difcuffion  in  fuch  a  work 
as  this.  See,  therefore,  the  article  Man. 

The  relations,  however,  that  fubfilt  between  man  and 
many  of  the  animals  arranged  in  this  clafs,  either  from 
their  utility  as  domeftic  fervants,  or  from  the  warfare  that 
they  carry  on  againft  him,  his  property,  or  his  dependants, 
render  the  ftudy  of  this  part  of  natural  hiltory  very  im¬ 
portant  ;  while  the  extraordinary  aclions  and  faculties  of 
fome  of  thefe  animals  mult  make  the  hiltory  of  them  highly 
interefting  to  every  one  who  examines  nature  with  a  cu¬ 
rious  or  difcerning  eye.  Quadrupeds  have,  accordingly, 
engaged  the  particular  attention  of  naturalifts  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age  ;  and,  as  our  acquaintance  with 
them  is  lefs  difficult  than  with  molt  other  daffies  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  their  form,  habits, 
and  manners,  are  molt  familiar  to  us.  Still,  indeed,  much 
remains  in  doubt  refpeding  fome  of  the  foreign  and  rarer 
quadrupeds  5  and  of  fome  we  know  lif tie  more  than  the 
name.  Even  with  regard  to  thofe  which  have  been  longelt 
known  and  defcribed,  as  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  por¬ 
cupine,  &c.  the  obfervations  of  modern  naturalifts  and 
travellers  have  correded  feveral  erroneous  notions  that 
had  been  generally  received  as  certain.  Long  as  this  part 
of  natural  hi  (lory  has  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind, 
there  yet  probably  remain  many  gleanings  to  repay  the 
indultry  of  future  inquirers.  It  is  probable  that  the  un¬ 
explored  regions  of  Africa,  America,  and  New  Holland, 
may  contain  many  quadrupeds  either  entirely  unknown 
to  us  at  prefen t,  or  known  only  by  the  foflit  remains  that 
have  been  difcovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  There 
can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  unicorn  exilts  in 
Africa,  not  far  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  per¬ 
haps,  at  fome  diftant  period  it  may  be  as  well  known  as 
the  elephant  or  the  hippopotamus  is  at  prefent.  See  Bar¬ 
row’s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa. 

As  every  kind  of  animal  is  fully  treated  of  under  its  ge¬ 
neric  name  in  this  Encyclopaedia,  we  need  offer  here  only 
a  few  curfory  remarks  on  quadrupeds  in  general. 

The  clothing  of  beads  is  compoled  of  loft,  feparate,  flexi¬ 
ble,  hair,  little  fubjeft  to  injury,  which  is  more  plentifully 
bellowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  cold  regions  than  on  thofe 
which  live  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  eart'h.  This  hair  coa. 
lefces  together,  on  urchins  and  porcupines,  to  form  fpints 
or  prickles;  on  the  manis  thefe  are  flattened  into  (harp 
pointed  fcales  ;  and  they  are  united  into  a  Ihelly  coat  on 
the  armadillo.  The  fur  is  often  divided  by  diltinct  ridges, 
as  in  the  dog  and  horfe  ;  and  thofe  ridges,  on  the  horfe 
and  hog,  are  fometimes  elongated  into  a  mane.  In  aqua¬ 
tic  quaurupeds  the  hair  is  altogether  wanting,  left  it  fhould 
abforb  the  wet;  except  in  fuch  as  are  fometimes  obliged 
to  live  on-(hore.  The  face  of 'animals  is  frequently  f ur- 
oifhed  with  briltly  warts  ;  the  lips  with  w bilkers  ;  the  chin, 

.is  in  man,  apes,  and  goats,  with  a  beard  ;  and  the  legs 
and  .bread,  as  in  the  horfe  and  camel,  are  often  provided 
with  callofiries. 
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The  fulcra,  fuppcrrters,  or  inftruments  of  motion,  are 
intended  for  more  expeditioufly  efcaping  from  enemies 
by  flight,  or  from  purf'uing  after  prey.  Terreftrial  ani¬ 
mals,  of  this  clafs,  are  furni filed  with  four  legs  and  feet; 
of  thefe  the  anterior  pair,  or  fore  legs,  have  fometimes 
a  hand  divided  into  fingers,  with  a  diftant  oppofed 
thumb,  as  in  the  primates  and  o  poll'll  ms  :  the  hinder  feet 
are  more  united,  that  they  might  ferve  better  for  fupport- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body  ;  thefe  are  either  pal  mated  or 
webbed,  having  the  toes  joined  together  by  an  interpofed 
membrane,  for  the  purpofes  of  fwimming  ;  or  fiffide,  hav¬ 
ing  the  toes  feparated,  for  running  quickly;  or  fupported 
by  heels,  as  in  man,  and  the  bear,  for  (landing  firmly. 
Bolides  thefe,  that  the  toes,  during  flight,  may  not  be  torn 
in  rugged  places,  they  are  either  fortified  with  a  thick  fur 
on  the  foies  of  the  feet,  as  in  the  common  hare,  arilic  fox, 
and  (loth;  or  they  are  hoofed,  having  the  toes  furrounded 
by  horny  nails  in  the  manner  ot  a  (hoe,  as  in  the  orders 
of  pecora  and  beiluae;  in  fome  of  which  animals  the  heel 
is  included  in  this  manner  in  (lead  of  the  toes,  which  are 
then  wanting.  The  more  fierce  animals  have  their  feet 
armed  with  claws  placed  on  the  extremities  of  their  toes, 
for  feizing  their  prey,  tearing  their  enemies,  and  digging 
the  ground;  in  the  molt  of  thefe  the  claws  are  pointed 
and  crooked;  a  final  1  number  of  lefs  ferocious,  animals 
have  the  claws  flattened,  and  of  an  oval  lhape,  while  the 
rapacious  order  of  ferae,  or  beads  of  prey,  have  bent  (harp- 
pointed  talons.  The  flying  animals  of  this  clafs  either 
mount  into  the  air  by  the  a fli fiance  of  palmated  fore-feet, 
having  the  toes  much  elongated,  and  connected  by  an  in-, 
terpol'ed  membrane,  as  in  bats;  or  they  float  in  the  air 
by  means  of  a  membrane  ftretched  out  between  the  fore 
and  hinder  legs,  as  in  the  flying  macaucoand  failing  f'quir- 
rel.  Aquatic  animals  are  deltitute  of  claws  and  hoofs, 
having,  inflead  of  feet,  pectoral  fins,  which  are  formed  by 
the  fhoulder-blade,  arm,  fore-arm,  wrilt,  hand,  and  fin¬ 
gers,  all  jumbled  together,  as  in  the  order  cete. 

The  offenfive  arms  of  the  animals  of  this  clafs,  befides 
the  claws  and  hoof  already  taken  notice  of,  and  the  teeth, 
which  will  be  mentioned  afterwards,  are  chiefly  horns  of 
a  cartilaginous  or  bony  nature,  which  are  placed  on  their 
heads  s  thefe  are  either  folid  and  perliitent,  as  in  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  ;  or  (olid  and  annually  deciduous,  being,  while 
growing,  which  they  do  from  their  outer  ends,  covered 
with  a  hairy  (kin,  which  falls  off  when  they  are  full  grown, 
as  in  deer;  or,  as  in  the  ox,  goat,  and  (heep,  they  are 
hollow  and  peril  (lent,  covering  a  central  cavernous  bony 
flint,  and  growing  by  additions  at  their  bales;  with  thele 
weapons,  animals  attack,  gore,  and  (trike,  their  adverfit- 
ries.  They  thus  are  enabled  in  various  ways  to  elude  or 
refill  the  force  of  enemies,  by  fighting,  biting,  tearing, 
kicking,  ftriking,  running,  leaping,  climbing,  and  dig¬ 
ging;  or  by  fwimming,  flying,  urining,  (linking,  roaring, 
and  terrifying. 

The  inftruments  for  maflication  of  food  are  the  teeth, 
which  are  of  three  kinds:  the  fore -teeth,  which  are  fome¬ 
times  in  the  form  of  compreffed  wedges,  and  called  inci- 
fors  ;  thefe  ferve  for  plucking,  gnawing,  and  cutting  the 
food  ;  the  tujks  are  longer  than  the  other  teeth,  their ^form 
is  conical  and  pointed,  and  they  have  no  oppolites  which 
direftly  meet  them  on  doling  the  mouth  ,  their  ufe  is  for 
tearing  the  food  ;  the  grinders,  or  back-teeth,  are  of  a  broad 
form  for  chewing  the  food  ;  thefe,  in  animals  which  live 
on  vegetables,  are  obtufe,  and  in  carnivorous  animals  are 
furnifhed  with  (harp  conical iy- pointed  protuberances  on 
their  upper  l'urfaces.  The  ant-eaters  and  manis  alone,  of 
all  the  clafs,  have  no  teeth. 

The  tails  of  animals  are  compofed  of  an  elongation  and 
multiplication  of  the  latter  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  ferve 
for  concealing  the  unclean  parts.  In  a  few  animals,  as  in 
man,  fome  ot  the  apes,  and  a  few  of  the  murine  tribe 
this  is  wanting;  in  fome  it  is  fhhrt,  in  whith  cafe  it  is  only 
the  length  of  the  thigh,  or  ihorter,  as  in  the  hare,  mole, 
and  urchin  ;  in  others  it  is  long,  being  at  kail  the  length 
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of  the  leg  dovyn  to  the  feet,  as  in  dogs,  mice,  and  others. 

It  is  fometimes  naked,  as  in  mice  ;  or  prehenlile,  that  is, 
capable  of  lapping  round  an  object  and  ferving  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  fifth  hand,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  monkey, 
porcupine,  and  opolfum ;  fometiine  it  is  covered  with 
flowing  hair,  as  in  the  horfe  and  ox;  fometimes  tufted, 
the  extremity  being  fhaped  like  a  brufti,  as  in  the  fca-lion 
and  jerboa  ;  or,  laltly,  it  is  (hed  laterally,  both  fides  be¬ 
ing  hairy,  as  in  the  fquirrel  and  ant-eater. 

The  fenfes  of  animals  are  intended  as  guardians  for 
protecting  them  from  danger.  The  external  ears,  which 
are  wanting  in  aquatic  animals,  are  either  round,  or  oval, 
or  pointed,  or  (harp,  or  divided;  and  are  ereCf,  or  pendu¬ 
lous.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  either  round,  for  ufe 
during  the  day  ;  or  contracted  into  a  line,  which  is  either 
tranfverfe  or  vertical,  for  nofturnal  ufe  ;  in  fome  there  is  a 
viembrana  niElitans ,  to  preferve  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
light  without  (hutting  the  eye-lids  ;  all  have  moveable  eye¬ 
brows  ;  in  man  and  apes  both  eye-lids  are  moveable,  but  in 
moft  of  the  reft  the  upper  eye-lid  only  is  capable  of  being 
moved.  The  nofe  is  either  compreffed,  flattened,  crooked 
upwards,  or  bifid  ;  or,  it  may  be  (hotter  than  the  lips,  as  in 
apes  ;  a  little  longer,  as  in  moft  of  the  order  of  fene  ;  or 
it  is  elongated  into  a  probofcis,  or  flexible  cartilaginous 
trunk,  as  in  the  elephant ;  the  r.oftrils  are  either  oval  or 
rounded.  The  tongue  in  moft  animals  is  Ample;  in  fome 
fringed  with  jags  at  the  edges,  as  in  the  dog  ;  befet  with 
papillae  on  its  upper  furface,  as  in  the  feline  tribe;  or 
long  and  (lender,  as  in  the  manis  and  ant-eater  ;  it  is  fome- 
trmes  bifid,  as  in  feals.  The  upper  lip  in  moft  has  a  fur¬ 
row  in  the  middle,  running  downward  from  the  nofe  ;  in  a 
few,  as  in  the  order  of  glires,  it  is  bifid,  or  divided. 

The  mammae,  or  lactiferous  dugs  of  the  female  animals 
of  this  clafs,  are  always  in  pairs,  and  in  a  determinate 
■  number  for  each  fpecies;  and,  except  the  horfe  genus,  the 
males  have  always  the  rudiments  of  thefe  organs,  fimilar 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  thofe  of  the  female  of 
the  fame  fpecies.  Thefe  are' either  peCtoral,  being  placed 
on  the  bread:,  as  in  the  orders  primates  and  cete ;  or  they 
arc  abdominal,  that  is,  fituated  on  the  belly,  as  in  opof- 
fums  and  feals  ;  or  inguinal,  which  are  placed  in  the  groin, 
as  in  the  orders  pecora  and  belluae  ;  or  both  peCtoral  and 
abdominal  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  moll  animals  of  the  or¬ 
der  glires  ;  fome  animals,  as  the  hog  and  others,  have  them 
arranged  longitudinally  ;  and,  laltly,  there  are  generally 
two  teats  on  the  mother  for  each  young  one  produced  in 
ordinary  births, 

RefpeCting  the  general  anatomical  ftruCture  of  the  mam- 
fnalia,  fee  the  article  An  atomy,  Comparative,  vol.  i.  p.  652- 
<S6o.  When  there  occurs  any  ft ri kin g  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
formation  in  particular  individuals,  it  will  be  noticed  in 
its  proper  place. 

The  ufes  of.the  animals  of  this  clafs  in  man  are  various. 
The  ofder  of  Pecora  are  bred  for  (Applying  flefli,  milk, 
ciieefe,  butter,  leather,  tallow,  and  tor  their  fleeces ;  the 
horfe,  ox,  camel,  and  elephant,  are  employed  for  draught 
and  for  carrying  loads  ;  feveral  animals  of  theorder  of  Ferae 
are  ufed  for  hunting  or  deftroying  other  animals  that  are 
troubleiome  or  noxious,  inch  as  mice  and  ferpents;  the 
rarer  animals  are  prelerved,  for  curiofity  and  obfervance 
of  their  manners,  in  vivaria  or  menageries.  Kerr's  Animal 
Kingdom. 

MAMMA'RIA,/;  in  anatomy,  the  arterj  that  fup- 
plits  the  brtafts. 

MAM'MARY,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  veins  and  arte¬ 
ries  which  pafs  through  the  glands  and  mufcles  of  the 
breall ;  appertaining  to  the  brealt. 

MAMME'A,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who 
died  A.D.  235. 

MAMME'A,  /.  [one  of  Plumier’s  genera,  fo  called 
from  its  vernacular  appellation  in  the  Weft  Indies,  mamei. 
Linnaeus  admitted  the  name,  becaufe  of  its  affinity  to  mamma, 
a  bread,  alluding  to  the  (liape  of  the  fruit.]  Mammee-tree  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  of  guttiferae,  JvJf, — The  generic  cha- 
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rafters are-^-I.  Hermaphrodite.  CalyH  :  periantliiura  onc- 
leafed, two-parted;  divifions  roundifti,  concave,  coriaceous, 
coloured,  fpreading  very  much,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  four,  roundifti,  concave,  fpreading  very  much,  fubco- 
riaceous,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  nu¬ 
merous,  briftle-ftiaped,  ereft,  very  ftiort,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle,  ending  in  oblong,  blunt,  ereft,  antherae.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  roundifti,  deprefled  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  ereft, 
longer  than  the  ftamens,  permanent :  Itigma  capitate,  con¬ 
vex.  Pericarpium  :  berry  roundifti,  fleftiy,  very  large, 
acuminate  with  part  of  the  ftyle,  with  a  coriaceous  rind, 
one-celled.  Seeds  :  four,  fubovate,  rugged,  diftinft  from 
the  fleftv.  II.  Male  on  the  fame  or  a  different  tree.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  corolla,  and  (tainina,  as  in  the  hermaphrodite. — EJfen~ 
tial  CkaraBer.  Calyx  one-leafed,  two-parted;  corolla  tour- 
petalled  ;  berry  very  large,  four-feeded. 

Mammea  Americana,  the  American  mammee,  a  (ingle 
fpecies.  It  is  a  tall  upright  handfome  tree,  with  a  thick 
fpreading  elegant  head.  It  has  a  long  downright  tap-root, 
which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  tranfplant.  Leaves  oval 
or  obovate,  quite  entire,  blunt,  extremely  (hining,  lea¬ 
thery,  firm,  with  parallel  tranfverfe  (freaks,  -on  (holt  pe¬ 
tioles,  oppofite,  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length.  See 
the  Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  59.  Flowers  fweet,  white,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  the  calyx  is  often  trifid,  with 
a  five-petalled  or  fix-petalled  corolla  ;  but  this  arifes  from 
one  of  the  fegments  or  petals  being  cut.  Fruit  roundifti, 
or  obfoletely  three-cornered  or  four-cornered,  according 
to  the  number  of  feeds,  one  or  two  of  which  are  frequently 
abortive,  varying  in  fize  from  three  to  feven  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter ;  it  is  covered  with  a  double  rind;  the  outer  lea¬ 
thery,  a  line  in  thicknefs,  tough,  brownifli  yellow,  divided 
by  incifures  longitudinally  deculfated  ;  the  inner  thin, 
yellow,  adhering  ftrongly  to  the  flefti  ;  which  is  firm, 
bright  yellow,  has  a  pleafant  Angular  tafte,  and  a  fweet  aro¬ 
matic  fmell :  but  the  fkin  and  feeds  are  very  bitter  and 
refinous.  It  is  eaten  raw  alone,  or  cut  in  dices  with  wine 
and  fugar,  or  preferved  in  fugar.  In  Martinico  they  diftil 
the  flowers  with  fpirit,  and  make  a  liquor  which  they  call 
eau  creole.  The  Englifti  and  Spaniards  call  the  fruit  mamei 
or  mammee-,  and  the  French  abricot fauvage,  wild  apricot, 
from  the  yellownefs  of  the  pulp,  like  that  of  the  apricot. 
Miller  fays  that  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  flxty  or 
feventy  feet  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  that  the  leaves  are  large 
and  (tiff,  and  continue  green  all  the  year;  that  the  fruit 
is  as  large  as  a  man’s  fid,  when  ripe  of  a  yellowifh  green 
colour,  and  very  grateful  to  the  tafte  ;  that  it  is  generally 
fold  in  the  markets  in  the  Spanifli  Weft  Indies,  and  is  ef- 
teemed  one  of  the  bed  fruits  in  that  country;  that  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  moft  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  where 
it  thrives  exceedingly  well. 

Swartz  remarks  that  the  tree  which  bears  hermaphrodite 
flowers  is  very  lofty,  but  that  the  male  trees  are  fmailer. 
Browne  gives  the  hermaphrodite  and  male  trees  as  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies.  He  informs  us,  that  they  are  among  the 
largeft  trees  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  abound  with  a  ftrong 
relinous  gum,  and  are  efteemed  among  the  bed  timber- 
trees;  that  the  leaves  and  young  branches  are  full  of  a  yel¬ 
low  milky  juice  ;  that  the  fruit  is  large  and  agreeable,  but 
top  ftrong  and  grofs  for  a  weakly  ftoniach,  leaving  a  bit- 
ternefs  behind  it  that  continues  for  a  confiderable  time 
upon  the  palate  ;  when  in  a  perfeft  ftate,  containing  four 
rugged  oblong  angular  nuts,  having  as  many  kernels  of 
the  fame  (liape. 

Willdenow  defcribes  another  fpecies  which  he  calls  hu~ 
mills,  the  fruit  of  which  contains  only  three  feeds ;  but 
he  fays  that  Vahl  takes  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  Rheedia 
lateriflora  of  Linnaeus,  which  fee. 

M.  Afiatica  of  Linnaeus,  Sp.  PI.  731,  is  now  called  Bar- 
ringtonia.  See  that  article. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Set  the  ftones  or  feeds,  as  freffi 
as  poilible  from  the  Weft  Indies,  in  pots  filled  with  fre(h 
light  earth  ;  and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners’ 
bark,  obferving  to  water  the  earth  whenever  it  appears  dry. 
In  about  a  month  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear  above 

ground. 
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grounds  after  which  they  mult  be  frequently  refrefiied  with 
water,  and  in  hot  weather  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould 
be  raifed  to  let  in  freth  air.  In  two  months  the  roots  of 
the  plants  will  have  filled  the  pots,  when  you  fhould  pro¬ 
vide  fome  pots  of  little  larger  fize,  into  which  you  Ihould 
tranfplant  the  plants,  being  careful  to  preferve  as  much 
earth  to  their  roots  as  polfible ;  then  you  Ihould  fill  up 
the  pots  with  frelh  light  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
bark-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  ihade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they  Ihould  be  con- 
ftantly  refrelhed  with  water  as  you  find  they  want  it,  and 
muft  have  air  in  hot  weather.  In  this  bed  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  be  conllantly  kept,  obferving 
to  refrelh  them  with  water,  but  fparingly  at  this  feafon,  as 
alfo  to  clean  their  leaves  from  the  filth  they  are  apt  to  con- 
trad  in  the  ftove.  The  fpring  following  they  Ihould  be 
fhifted  into  frelh  earth,  and,  if  they  require  it,  into  larger 
pots  ;  but  by  no  means  over-pot_  them,  for  they  do  not 
produce  many  roots  §  therefore,  if  the  pots  are  too  large, 
the  plants  will  not  thrive.  They  muft  be  conllantly  kept 
in  the  bark-ftove  ;  and  may  be  treated  after  the  maimer  di¬ 
rected  for  the  coffee-tree.  If,  when  the  Hones  of  the  fruit 
are  brought  over,  they  are  put  into  the  tan-bed,  under  the 
bottom  of  any  of  the  pots,  they  will  fprout  fooner  than 
thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  earth. 

MAMME'A  SAPO'TA.  See  Achras. 

M  AM'MEATED,  adj.  Having  paps  ;  having  breads. 
Bailey. 

MAMMEE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coall  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica.  Lat.  iS.  58.  N.  Ion.  77.  W. 

MAMMEE'-TREE,  f.  See  Mammea. — The  mammee- 
tree  hath  a  rofaceous  flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  an 
almoft-fpherical  flelhy  fruit,  containing  two  or  three  feeds 
inclofed  in  hard  rough  (hells.  Miller. 

To  MAM'MER,  v.  n.  To  hefitate  : 

I  wonder  in  my  foul 

What  you  could  alk  me,  that  I  Ihould  deny, 

Or  Hand  fo  mammering  on.  Shakefpeare' $  Othello. 

MAM'MET, /.  [from  mam,  or  mamma.]  A  puppet,  a 
figure  dreffed  up.  Hanmer. 

Kate,  this  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips.  Shakefpeare. 

MAM'MIFORM,  adj.  [ mamma  and  forma ,  Lat,]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  (hape  of  paps  or  dugs. 

MAMMILLA,/.  A  little  bread  5  a  little  nipple. 

M  AMM  ILLA'RES,  f.  in  anatomy,  two  little  protu¬ 
berances  like  nipples  found  in  the  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  organs  of  fmelling. 

MAM'MILLARY,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

MAM'MOCK,  /.  A  large  Ihapelefs  piece.— -The  ice 
•was  broken  into  large  mammocks.  James's  Voyage. 

To  MAM'MOCK,  v.  a.  To  tear  ;  to  break;  to  poll  to 
pieces. — I  law  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  5  and  he 
did  fo  fet  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it !  Oh,  I  warrant,  how 
h«  mammockt  it  !  Shakcfpeare's  Coriolanus. 

MAM'MOCKING,  f  The  aft  of  breaking  into  con- 
fufed  pieces. 

MAM'MON,  the  god  of  riches,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors ;  though  others  deny  that  the  word  Hands  for  fuch 
a  deity,  and  underhand  by  it  only  riches  themfelves. 
Our  Saviour  fays.  Ye  cannot  ferve  God  and  Mammon  5  that  is, 
be  religious  and  worldly-minded  at  the  fame  time.  Our 
poet  Milton,  by  poetic  licenfe,  makes  Mammon  one  of  the 
fallen  angels,  and  gives  us  his  character  in  the  following 
lines  s 

Mammon ,  the  lenft-erefted  fpirit  that  fell 

From  heav’n  ;  for  ev.’n  in  heav’n  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent ;  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heav’n’ s  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  ought  divine  or  holy  elfe  enjoy’d 
In  beatific  vifion  ;  by  him  firft 
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Man  alfo,  and  by  his  fuggeftion  taught, 

Ranfack’d  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth, 

For  treafures  better  hid.  Soon  had  his  crew 
Open’d  into  the  hill  a  fpacious  wound. 

And  digg’d  out  ribs  of  gold.  Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell  5  that  foil  may  bed 
Deferve  the  precious  bane.  Paradife  Lojl. 

MAM'MON 1ST,  f.  One  wliofe  heart  is  fet  on  worldly 
wealth. 

MAMMOO'DA,  f.  An  Indian  coin  the  value  of  one 
(hilling.  AJh. 

MAMMO'SA,  in  heathen  mythology,  one  of  the  names 
of  Ceres  ;  one  of  the  names  of  Fortune. 

MAM'MOTH,  or  Mam'mut,  /.  The  name  of  a  huge 
animal,  now  unknown,  to  which  are  faid  to  have  belonged 
thofe  tulks,  bones,  and  Ikeletons,  of  valt  magnitude,  which 
have  been  frequently  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  as 
well  in  the  mountains  as  the  valleys;  likewife  in  Ruffia, 
in  Germany,  and  in  North  America.  Many  fpecimens  of 
them  may  be  leen  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Peterlburgh  : 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society. 
A  defcription  of  the  mammoth  is  given  by  Muller  in  the 
Recueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord :  “  This  animal,  he  fays,  is  four 
or  five  yards  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  long.  His  colour 
is  greyilh.  His  head  is  very  long,  and  his  front  very  broad. 
On  each  fide,  precifely  under  the  eyes,  there  are  two  horns, 
which  he  can  move  and  crofs  at  pleafure.  In  walking  he 
has  the  power  of  extending  and  contrafting  his  body  to  a 
great  degree.”  Ilbrandes  Ides  gives  a  fimilar  account ; 
but  he  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  he  never  knew 
any  perfon  who  had  fcen  the  mammoth  alive.  Mr.  Pennant, 
however,  thinks  it  “  more  than  probable  that  it  ftill  exifts 
in  fome  of  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  vail  new  continent, 
impenetrated  yet  by  Europeans.  Providence  (he  adds) 
maintains  and  continues-  every  created  fpecies  ;  and  vve 
have  as  much  alfuran.ee,  that  no  race  of  animals  will  any 
more  ceafe  while  the  earth  remaineth,  than  feed-lime  and’ 
harvcjl ,  cold  and  heat , /winner  and  winter,  day  and  night." 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  different  an  invpreifion  the 
fame  natural  appearances  have  made  on  the  human  mind 
in  different  Hates  of  its  improvement.  A  phenomenon 
which,,  in  one  age,  lias  excited  the  greatell  terror,  has,  in 
another,  been  an  objeft  of  calm  and  deliberate  obferva- 
tion  ;  and  the  things  which  have  at  one  time  led  to  the 
moll  extravagant  fiftion,  have,  at.  another,  only  ferved  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  The  fame  comet 
which,  from  the  age  of  Julius  C  as  far,  had  three  times  fpread 
terror  and  difmay  through  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ap¬ 
peared  a  fourth  time,  in  the  age  of  Newton,  to  inftruet 
mankind,  and  to  exemplify  the  univerfality  of  the  laws 
which  that  great  interpreter  of  nature  had  difeovered. 
The  fame  folfil  remains,  which,  to  St.  Auguftine  or  Kir- 
cher, Teemed  to  prove  the  former  exiftence  of  giants  of 
the  human  fpecies,  were  found,,  by  Pallas  and  Cuvier,  to. 
afeertain.  the  nature  and  character  of  certain  genera  and 
fpecies  of  quadrupeds  which  have  now  entirely  difap- 
peared.  From  a  very  early  period,  indeed,  fuch  bones 
have  afforded  a  meafure  of  the  credulity,  not  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  only,  but  of  the  philofophersv  Theophraflus,  one  of 
the  ancients  who  had  mod  devoted  bimfelf  to  the  Ifudy  of 
nature,  believed,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that  bones  were  a 
fort  of  mineral  production  that  originated  and  grew  in  the 
earth.  St.  Auguftine  fays,  that,  he  found,  on  the  fea-lhore 
near  Utica,  a  foffil  human  tooth,  which  was  a  hundred 
times  the  fize  of  the  tootli  of  any  perfon  living.  Pliny 
fays,  that,  by  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  a  part  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  was  opened,  which  difeovered  a  Ikeleton  lixteen  cu¬ 
bits,  or  twenty-four  feet,  long,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of 
Orion.  At  a  much  later  period,  Kircher  tells  us  of  a  ike- 
leton  dug  up  near  Rome,  which,  by  an  infeription  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  was  known  to  be  that  of  Pallas,  (Ham  by  Tur- 
nus,)  and  was  higher,  than  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
fame  author  tells  us,  that  another  Ikeleton. was  found  near 
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Palermo,  that  mud  have  belonged  to  a  man  four  hundred 
feet  high,  and  who  therefore  could  be  no  other  than  one  of 
the  Cyclops,  moft  probably  Polyphemus  himfelf!  The 
fame  author  has  given  the  meafures  of  feveral  other  co- 
loffal  men,  and  exhibits  them  in  an  engraving  adapted  to 
a  fcaje,  and  placed  in  order,  from  the  common  fize  up  to 
that  of  the  giant  lalt  mentioned.  The  belief  in  men  of 
fuch  enormous  ftature,  no  doubt  arofe  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  bones  of  elephants,  and  other  large  animals  found 
in  the  earth.  When  we  confider,  that  the  credulity  and 
milinterpretation  that  are  here  fo  linking,  are  not  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  weak  and  illiterate,  but  of  men  of  talents  and 
learning, —  the  belt  inftrufted  by  reading,  converfation, 
and  foreign  travel,  of  any  in  the  ages  ol  which  they  lived, 
— we  cannot  help  being  ftruck  with  the  difference  between 
the  criterion  of  truth  as  received  in  thofe  ages  and  in  the 
prefent  time.  It  is  a  well-known  faff,  that,  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  there  are  few  countries  where  bones  of 
large  animals,  having  an  obvious  affinity  to  thofe  of  the 
elephant,  have  not  been  found  buried  in  the  earth  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  no  doubt  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe  no  fuch 
animals  exilt  now  in  thefe  countries. 

It  is,  however,  in  Siberia,  that  the  greateft  quantity  of 
the  remains  we  are  now  confidering  have  been  found. 
The  quantity  of  fulfil  ivory  difeovered  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  rivers  of  that  country,  had  been  long  an  objeft 
of  traffic,  and  had  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Oftiaks  and 
Tongules  before  they  drew  the  attention  of  the  philofo- 
plrers  of  Europe.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  mam¬ 
moth’s  bones,  and  have  been  carefully  examined  and  de- 
feribed  both  by  Pallas  and  others.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
river  in  the  north  of  Alia,  from  the  Tanais  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  old  continent,  in  the  bed  and  on  the  banks 
of  which  are  not  to  be  found  the  bones  of  elephants  and 
of  other  large  animals,  unknown  in  thefe  countries. 
While  the  river  has  its  courfe  among  the  mountains,  the 
bones  are  not  found  ;  but  they  never  fail  to  be  met  with, 
when  it  leaves  the  high  ground,  and  makes  its  way  through 
the  plains.  They  are  often  found  in  confufed  rnalfes  :  in 
other  inltances,  they  are  quite  regular  ;  and,  in  the  high 
banks  of  the  rivers,  appear  in  the  Itrata  of  earth,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  One  of  the 
molt  lingular  fads  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  rhinoceros, 
found  in  the  frozen  earth  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Lena,  the  Ikin  and  part  of  the  fleffi  being 
preferved.  Pallas  had  this  molt  extraordinary  Ipecimen 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  depofited  in  the  muleum  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Peterlburg.  One  of  the  feet  was  very  en¬ 
tire,  and  was  covered  with  hair  from  one  to  three  linos  in 
length.  Pallas  obferves,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  fo 
much  hair  being  found  on  the  whole  body  of  a  living  rhi¬ 
noceros  as  had  been  found  on  the  foot  of  this  ;  and  from 
thence  he  fuggelts  the  probability  that  the  animal  was  a 
native,  not  ot  the  torrid  zone,  but  of  the  middle  of  Afia  ; 
as  it  is  known  that  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  India,  has  more  hair  fcattered  over  his  body  than  in  the 
fouth  of  Africa.  This  lad  faft  has  farther  light  thrown 
on  it,  by  a  very  recent  dilcovery  made  in  the  molt  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Siberia,  of  which  Cuvier  and  La  Cepede  have 
given  a  joint  report  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annales. 
It  was  mentioned,  they  obferve,  in  the  Englilh  journals, 
that,  in  . 1799,  a  Tongufe  difeovered,  from  a  diltance,  a 
lingular  mals,  in  a  heap  of  ice,  on  the  l'ea-ffiore,  but  was 
unable  to  approach  it.  Next  fummer  he  faw  it  again, 
and  obferved  that  it  was  fomewhat  detached  from  the 
ice.  Still,  however,  he  law  it  only  from  a  diltance.  In 
jSoi,  one  of  the  horns  was  completely  difengaged  ;  but, 
in  1802,  the  fununer  was  fo  bad,  that  the  ice  again  co¬ 
vered  this  unknown  body.  In  1803,  the  ice  melted,  and 
the  mafs  fell,  by  its  own  weight,  on  a  bank  of  mud.  In 
1804,  the  dilcoverer,  whofe  name  was  Schoumachoff,  cut 
off  the  tulks,  which  he  bartered  for  goods  with  a  Ruflian 
merchant  to  the  value  of  50  rubles,  (1 1 1.  5s.)  He  then 
leftthe  carcafe  to  be  devoured  by  bears  and  wolves  ;  but, 
previoufly,  he  had  a  rude  drawing  made  of  it,  which  re* 


prefents  it  with  pointed  ears,  very  fmall  eyes,  horIVs  hoofs, 
and  a  briftly  mane,  extending  along  the  whole  of  its  back. 
In  1806,  Mr.  Michael  Adams,  of  Peterlburgh,  hearing  of 
the  circumftance,  repaired  to  the  fpot,  where,  having  ar¬ 
rived,  he  found  the  Ikeleton  entire,  one  of  the  fore  feet  ex¬ 
cepted,  though  nearly  Itripped  of  its  fleffi.  The  verte¬ 
brae,  from  the  head  to  the  os  coccygis,  one  of  the  ffioulder- 
blades,  the  pelvis,  and  the  remaining  three  extremities, 
were  ftill  held  firmly  together  by  the  ligature  of  the  joints 
and  by  lfrips  of  Ikin  and  fleffi.  The  head  was  covered 
w  ith  a  dry  Ikin.  One  of  the  ears,  well  preferved,  was  fur- 
niflied  with  a  tuft  of  briltles.  Thefe  parts  could  not 
avoid  receiving  fome  injury,  during  their  removal  to  Pe- 
terfburgh,  adilianceof  6875  miles;  the  eyes,  however, are 
preferved,  and  the  pupil  of  the  left  eye  is  ftill  diftinguiffi. 
able.  The  tip  of  the  under  lip  was  eaten  away  ;  and,  the 
upper  being  deftroyed,  the  teeth  were  expofed.  The  brain, 
which  was  ftill  within  the  cranium,  appeared  dry.  The 
parts  lead  damaged,  were  one  of  the  fore-feet  and  one  of 
the  hind;  thefe  were  Hill  covered  with  Ikin,  and  had  the 
foie  attached  to  them.  According  to  the  Tungoofe  chief, 
the  animal  was  fo  corpulent  and  well  fed,  that  its  body- 
hung  down  below  the  knee-joints.  It  was  a  male,  but 
had  neither  tail  nor  trunk.  From  the  ftrufiure  of  the  os 
coccygis,  however,  Mr.  Adams  is  perfuaded  that  it  had  a 
thick  ffiort  tail.  Schoumachoff  always  perlilted  in  affert- 
ing,  that  he  never  faw  any  appearance  of  a  probofeis ;  and 
•it  does  not  appear  probable  that  his  rude  draughtfmarj. 
wo.uld  have  omitted  fuch  a  Itriking  feature  if  there  had 
been  one.  The  Ikin  (three-fourths  of  which  is  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Mr.  Adams)  was  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  and 
covered  with  reddiffi  hair  and  black  briltles.  More  than 
40'ibs.  weight  of  them,  that  had  been  trodden  into  the 
ground  by  the  bears,  were  colleffed,  and  many  of  them 
were  2  feet  4  inches  long.  The  head  weighs  46olbs.  the 
two  horns,  each  of  which  is  9!  feet  long,  weigh  4oolbs. 
and  the  entire  animal  meafured  jo£  feet  high,  by  i6|  feet 
long.  The  tulks  are  curved  in  the  direction  oppolite  to 
thofe  of  the  elephant,  bending  toward  the  body  of  the 
animal. 

The  prefervation  of  the  fleffi  and  mufcles  leads,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French  naturalilts,  to  a  conclufion,  that 
the  fpecies  was  deltroyed  by  fome  fudden  cataflrophe  ; 
thofe  individuals  that  were  near  to  the  Frozen  Ocean 
having  had  their  fleffi  preferved  by  the  ice.  Whatever 
opinion  we  form  as  to  the  mode  of  their  delfruflion,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  fpecies  of  the  elephant  and  rhino¬ 
ceros  have  exifted  in  fome  former  age  of  the  world,  ac¬ 
commodated  to  all  climates,  and  capable  of  living  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  north.  Some  of  them  alfo  may  have 
perifhed  in  confequence  of  a  fudden  revolution  :  but  this 
cannot  have  been  the  general  fadt ;  becaufe  the  remains 
which  appear  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  ftrata  of 
earth  at  very  different  heights  ;  fo  that  they  mult  have 
been  laid  in  their  prefent  fituation  at  different  periods  of 
time.  The  animals,  therefore,  feem  to  have  been  bred, 
and  to  have  lived  for  a  long  fucceffion  of  generations,  in 
the  countries  where  their  bones  are  depofited.  They  are 
fpecies  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  that  are  now 
entirely  extinff,  and  that  were  accommodated  to  the  cold 
climates  of  the  North. 

A  very  remarkable  fait  relating  to  thefe  bones  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  Billings’s  Voyage.  In  the  Icy 
Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Indigerka,  are 
three  illands,  of  which  a  Ruffian  engineer  was  employed 
to  make  a  chart  in  1775.  Of  the  largeft  and  nearett  to 
the  coaft,  which  was  about  thirty-fix  leagues  long,  with 
a  breadth  from  five  to  twenty,  he  reported,  that  the  whole, 
except  three  or  four  hills  which  were  of  rock,  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fand  and  ice;  fo  that,  when  it  thawed,  large-maffes 
on  the  ffiore  tumbled  down,  and  never  failed  to  difeover 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth  in  great  abundance. 
The  ifland  feemed  as  if  it  had  been  formed  of  the  bones  of 
that  animal,  together  with  the  heads  and  horns  of  buffa¬ 
loes,  and  a  few  horns  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  fecond 
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Jfland,  about  five  leagues  farther  from  the  eoaft,  contained 
a!fo  bones  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but  the  third,  which  was 
the  fartheft  off,  contained  none  at  all.  The  great  Siberian 
rivers  feem,  therefore,  to  have  carried  down,  for  ages,  the 
bones  of  elephants  and  rhinocerofes,  in  the  fame  way  al- 
moft  as  other  rivers  carry  down  trees;  and  to  have  formed 
them  into  illands  with  the  alfiftance  of  fand  and  ice.  This 
is  a  mode  of  forming  land,  which,  without  the  experience 
of  it,  we  do  not  think  that  it  could  have  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  any  geologift  to  imagine. 

All  this  gives  an  aftonifhing  meafure  of  the  quantity  of 
foflil  bones  that  the  Siberian  rivers  carry  down.  The  ac¬ 
curate  obfervation  and  diligent  refearch  of  Cuvier,  fup- 
ported  by  his  extraordinary  (kill  in  comparative  anatomy, 
have  led  him  to  fome  general  conclufions  concerning  thefe 
animal  remains,  that  are  of  importance  in  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  earth.  The  bones  of  the  mammoth  have  a 
confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  elephants 
of  India  ;  not  fo  clofe,  however,  but  that  they  differ  more 
than  thofe  of  the  horfe  and  the  afs;  fo  that  they  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  This 
is  true  alfo  of  the  elephants’  bones  found  in  Europe;  fo 
that  the  foflil  elephant  is  of  a  fpecies  different  from  any 
that  is  now  known.  This  conclufion  might  perhaps  have 
lefs  probability,  if  there  were  only  one  foflil,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  one  living  fpecies.  But  a  comparifon  of  the 
olleology  of  the  foflil  with  that  of  the  living  rhinoceros, 
(It o w s  that  they  alfo  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  that  the 
diverfity  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance.  An  animal  has  alfo  been  found  in  a  foflil  (fate, 
that  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  Tapir,  but  of  a  fpecies 
different  from  any  now  living.  This  animal,  among  the 
living  tribes  of  the  prefent  world,  is  confined  to  the  new 
continent.  In  former  ages  its  refidence  feems  to  have 
been  exclufively  in  the  old;  for  among  the  foflil  animals 
of  America  the  Tapir  has  never  been  difcovered.  The 
bones  of  thefe  animals,  (which  all  belong  to  the  order  of 
the  Pachydermata,  that  is  to  fay,  of  thick-fkinned  qua¬ 
drupeds,  having  more  than  two  toes  to  the  foot,  and  in- 
cifive  teeth  in  both  jaws,)  though  entire  (keletons,  have 
fometimes  been  found  alone;  are  more  frequently  mixed 
with  the  bones  of  other  quadrupeds,  the  ox,  the  buffalo, 
the  horfe,  the  antelope  ;  and  to  thefe  are  fometimes  added, 
(hells,  and  the  bones  of  marine  animals.  The  beds  which 
cover  thofe  foflil  remains  are  not  always  of  great  thick- 
nefs;  they  are  feldom  of  a  ftony  nature,  but  conflft  of  allu¬ 
vial  and  unconfolidated  earth.  The  bones  themfelves  are 
rarely  petrified,  and  have  no  appearance  of  being  rolled 
or  carried  by  water  from  one  region  of  the  globe  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  abundance  of  them  in  fo  many  climates  is  in 
itfelf  a  proof,  without  any  other  circumftance,  that  they 
were  not  tranfported,  by  a  fudden  inundation,  from  one 
place  of  the  earth  to  another ;  for  they  could  not,  in  that 
way,  have  been  fo  generally  diffufed.  On  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  we  conclude,  that  thefe  bones  have  not  been  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  hands  of  men.  If  the  only  inffances  in  which 
they  occurred  were  in  countries  that  had  been  conquered 
by  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  Romans;  and  if  the  bones  found  were  thofe  of  the 
elephant  only  ;  there  might  be  fome  pretence  for  fup- 
pofing  them  to  be  the  bones  of  animals  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  fpecies  which  had  perifhed  in  war.  But,  when 
the  number  of  individuals  is  fo  great,  when  the  region 
to  which  they  extend  is  fo  vaft,  and  the  bones  of  other 
animals  fo  frequently  intermixed  ;  we  muff  acknowledge, 
that  they  have  not  been  the  victims  of  the  reftleffnefs 
and  ambition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  they  probably 
belong  to  a  period  when  man’s  dominion  over  the  earth 
was  weak  and  partial;  when  the  human  race,  perhaps, 
was  confined  to  fome  favourite  f'pot  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  or  in  the  plains  of  Shinaar  ;  and  when  the  elephant, 
from  his  fagacity  and  ftrength,  remained  mafter  of  the 
earth.  The  fails  alfo  that  have  been  Hated,  lead  us  to 
rejeft  Buffon’s  explanation,  founded  on  the  gradual  refri¬ 
geration  of  our  globe.  The  rhinoceros  of  the  Lena,  and 
Vol.  XIV.  No,  970. 
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the  mammoth  whole  carcafe  was  preferved  in  the  ice> 
muff  have  lived  and  died  in  a  cold  climate;  fo  that,  as 
foon  as  the  warmth  of  life  was  extinguiflied,  the  antifeptic 
power  of  cold  prevented  the  approach  of  corruption. 

The  bones  from  the  Ohio  have  been  long  known,  and 
were  the  firft  which  convinced  naturalilfs  that  certain 
fpecies  had  become  entirely  extinft.  The  great  animal 
to  which  thefe  bones  muff  have  belonged,  was  for  a  long 
time  confounded  with  the  mammoth  of  Siberia  ;  and, 
though  the  teeth  were  admitted  to  be  of  a  Itruclure  quite 
different,  the  name  of  mammoth's  bones  was  very  improperly 
applied  to  them,  both  in  England  and  America.  The 
teeth  are  ftudded  with  large  tubercles,  inftead  of  being 
compofed  of  alternate  layers  of  bone  and  enamel,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  the  elephant  and  rboft  graminivorous 
quadrupeds.  The  animal  muff,  neverthelefs,  have  had  a 
great  affinity  to  the  elephant ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  teeth, 
Cuvier  refers  it  to  a  different  genus,  to  which,  becaufe  of 
the  tubercles  juft  mentioned,  he  gives  the  name  of  Majlo- 
donton.  The  Ohio  Indians  have  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  their  fathers  refpedting  thefe  animals,  “  That  in 
ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone  Licks, 
and  began  an  univerfal  deltrudtion  of  the  bears,  deer,  elk3, 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Indians:  that  the  Good  Spirit  above,  look¬ 
ing  down  and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  feized 
his  lightning,  defcended  to  the  earth,  heated  himfelf  upon 
a  neighbouring  mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  feat 
and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  (till  to  be  feen,  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtered, 
except  the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the 
(hafts,  (hook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  at  length  miffing 
one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide  ;  whereon,  fpringing 
round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabafh,  the  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  finally  over  the  Great  Lakes,  where  he  is  living 
at  this  day.” 

Thefe  bones  were  forwarded  with  eagernefs  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  depofited  in  mufeums,  where  they  attrafled 
the  curiolity  of  all  naturalilfs,  whofe  conjedhires  and  theo¬ 
ries  on  them  were  very  various,  until  Dr.  Hunter,  by  a 
more  accurate  comparifon  between  them  and  the  bones  of 
other  animals,  determined  that  they  muff  have  belonged 
to  a  large  non-defcript  animal  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  hippopotamus  and  the  elephant, 
yet  effentially  different  from  both.  The  lubjebt  is  now 
completely  elucidated.  Not  long  fince,  fome  farmers  in 
the  (fate  of  New  York,  in  America,  digging  marl  from 
their  morafles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Windfbr, 
accidentally  difcovered  feveral  of  thefe  bones,  which  were 
preferved  by  phyficians  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
autumn  of  1801,  Mr.  Charles  Peale,  and  his  fon  Mr.  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  having  obtained  poffeflion  of  thofe  bones, 
perfevered  for  near  three  months,  with  much  labour  and 
expenfe,  in  fearching  for  the  remainder  of  this  animal ; 
and  were  at  length  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  two  fkele tons, 
found  in  two  diltindt  fituations,  and  unmixed  with  the 
bones  of  any  other  individual.  One  of  thefe  is  preferved 
in  the  mufeum  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  was  exhi¬ 
bited  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  previoufly  to  its  being 
taken  to  Paris.  The  length  of  this  fkeleton,  from  the 
chin  to  the  rump,  was  fifteen  feet,  and  its  height  over  the 
(boulders  eleven  feet ;  and  from  the  point  of  the  tufks  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  in  a  flraight  line,  it  was  feventeen  feet 
long.  The  whole  fkeleton  weighed  about  iooolb.  The 
following  differences  between  the  fkull  of  the  mammoth 
and  that  of  the  elephant  are  given  by  Mr.  R.  Peale:  On 
examining  the  head  of  the  elephant,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  fockets  for  the  tufks  are  fituated,  with  refpedl  to  the 
condyle  of  the  neck,  nearly  in  an  angle  of  450  ;  fo  that 
the  tufks,  which  have  but  little  curve,are  directed  down¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  may  be  with  eafe  employed  or- 
fenfively  and  defenfively.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be 
obferved,  that,  in  the  mammoth,  this  focket  is  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  line  with  the  condyle;  and  therefore  the 
tufks,  which  are  femicircular,  could  never  have  been  ele- 
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vated  in  the  air,  pointing  backwards,  but  mufi  have  had 
their  points  thrown  out  by  the  fpiral  twift  on  each  fide. 
In  the  elephant,  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  fituated  where,  in 
the  mammoth,  there  is  a  large  mafs  of  bone.  The  cheek 
of  the  elephant  is  formed  of  two  bones  ;  but  in  the  mam¬ 
moth,  befides  other  variations,  there  is  but  one  bone.  The 
whole  figure  of  the  under  jaw  differs  confidet'ably,  in  the 
length  of  the  condyles  or  arms,  which  in  the  mammoth 
is  fhort  and  angular,  but  in  the  elephant  forms  a  femi cir¬ 
cular  line.  Mr.  R.  Peale  feems  to  have  no  doubt  that 
the  mammoth  was  a  carnivorous  animal,  feeding  chiefly 
on  fhell-fifh  ;  hut,  if  the  animal,  whofe  ftomach  was  lately 
found  in  digging  a  well  near  a  fait  lake  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  w  ere  really  a  mammoth,  it  is  clear  that  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  at  lead  capable  of  living  on  herbage.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  ftomach,  which  were  in  a  date  of  perfect  pre- 
fervation,  confided  of  half-mafticated  reeds,  twigs,  and 
grafs  or  leaves. 

Hitherto,  it  is  only  in  North  America  that  the  bones  of 
this  animal  have  been  found.  Similar  bones  have  been 
difcovered  in  Peru  and  in  Terra  Firma  ;  but  they  are 
thought  by  Cuvier  to  belong  to  another  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  general  conclufions  are,  that  the  great 
Maftodonton,  or  mammoth  of  the  Ohio,  was  in  many  re- 
l'pe<5ls  flmilar  to  the  elephant,  not  furpafling  it  greatly  in 
fize,  and  being  probably  furnifhed  with  a  probolcis ;  that 
the  ftrufture  of  its  grinders  refer  it  neverthelefs  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus  ;  -that  it  probably  fed,  bike  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  bear,  on  the  roots  and  tougher  parts  of  vegeta¬ 
bles ;  and  that,  though,  on  this  account,  it  mud  have  fre¬ 
quented  marfhy  ground,  it  was  not  made  for  fwimming, 
or  living  in  the  water,  and  was  truly  a  land-animal ;  that 
its  bones  are  mod  common  in  North  America,  and  that 
they  are  frefher  and  better  preferved  than  any  other  foflil 
bones.  Further  inquiry  has  enabled  Cuvier  to  reckon,  in 
all,  five  different  fpecies  of  the  Maftodonton,  fome  of 
which  have  been  found  on  the  Old  Continent.  One  fpe¬ 
cies  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
at  the  height  of  1200  toifes.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
greateft  height  at  which  the  foflil  bones  of  quadrupeds 
have  ever  been  difcovered.  Edinburgh  Rev.  for  May  1811. 
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MAMOOJOO',  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  Lat.  2.  19.S.  Ion.  1 19. 12.  E. 

MAMO'RA.  See  Mahmora,  p.  1 36. 

MAMO'RE.  See  Madeira  River,  p.69. 

MA'MOS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito  :  no  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Archidona. 

MAMO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata :  nineteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Turfi. 

MAM'OTHY,  /.  A  Perfian  coin,  about  the  value  of 
eightpence.  AJh. 

MAMOU'TKAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Erekli. 

MAM'PATA,/!  in  botany.  See  Petrocarya. 

MAM'RE,  [Heb.  rebellious.]  The  name  of  an  Amo- 
rite,  brother  of  Aner  and  Efhcol,  and  friend  of  Abraham. 
.  Gen.  xiv.  13.  It  was  with  thefe  three  perfons,  together 
with  his  own  and  their  domeftics,  that  Abraham  purfued 
and  overcame  the  kings  after  their  conqueft  of  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah.  This  Mamie,  who  dwelt  near  He¬ 
bron,  communicated  his  name  to  great  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  round  about.  Hence  we  read,  (Gen.  xiii.  18.  xxiii. 
17,  Sec.)  that  Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Mamre.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  what  we  tranflate  the 
plain  fliould  be  rendered  the  oak  of  Mamre,  becaufe  the 
word  elon  flgnifies  an  oak,  or  tree  of  a  long  duration.  So- 
zomen  tells  us,  that  this  tree  was  ftill  extant,  and  famous 
for  pilgrimages  and  annual  feafts,  even  in  Conltan- 
tine’s  time  ;  that  it  was  about  fix  miles  diftant  from  He¬ 
bron  ;  that  fome  of  the  cottages  which  Abraham  built 
were  ftill  (landing  near  it  ;  and  that  there  was  a  well  like- 
wife  of  his  digging,  whereunto  both  Jews,  Chriltians,  and 
Heathens,  did  at  certain  fealons  relort,  either  out  of  devo- 
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tion  or  for  trade,  becaufe  there  was  held  a  great  mart. 
To  thefe  fuperftitions  Conftantine.  the  Great  put  a  ftop. 

MAMTRAS'NA,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  countv 
of  Galway  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Caftlebar. 

MA'MUD,  an  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  Lat. 
6.  4..  N-.  Ion.  iai.  52.  E. 

MA'MUL,  a  town  of  Walachia :  thirty-one  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Krajova. 

MA'MUN,  a  town  of  Africa  in  the  country  of  Sugul- 
mefla  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Suguimefla. 

MAMU'RIUS  VETU'RIUS,  a  worker  in  brafs  in  Nu- 
ma’s  reign.  He  was  ordered  by  the  monarch  to  make’  a 
number  of  ancylia,  or  (liields,  like  that  one  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  diftinguiffi  the 
true  one  from  the  others.  He  was  very  fuccefsfui  in  his 
undertaking;  and  he  afked  for  no  other  reward,  but  that 
his  name  might  be  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
which  were  lung  by  the  Salii  in  the  feaft  of  the  Ancylia. 
This  requeft  was  granted.  Ovid.  Faji. 

MAMUR'RA,  a  Roman  knight,  born  at  Formiae.  He 
followed  the  fortune  of  Julius  Caefar  in  Gaul,  where  he 
greatly  enriched  himfelf.  He  built  a  magnificent  palace 
on  Mount  Ccelius,  and  was  the  firft  who  incrulted  his  walls 
with  marble.  Catullus  has  attacked  him  in  his  epigrams. 
Formiae  is  fometimes  called  Mamurrarum  Urbs. 

MAN,/  [man,  mon,  Sax.]  Human  being. — The  king 
is  but  a  man  as  I  am;  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it  doth 
to  me;  the  element  (hows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all 
his  fenfes  have  but  human  conditions.  Shakefpeare. — Not 
a  woman: 

I  had  not  fo  much  of  man  in  me, 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  V. 

Not  a  boy : 

The  nurfe’s  legends  are  for  truth  receiv’d, 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ’d.  Dryden. 

A  fervant;  an  attendant;  a- dependant.— Such  gentle¬ 
men  as  are  his  majefty’s  own  fworn  fervants  fliould  be 
preferred  to  the  charge  of  his  majefty’s  (hips;  choice  be¬ 
ing  made  of  men  of  valour  and  capacity,  rather  than  to 
employ  other  men’s  men.  Raleigh's  EJJays. 

My  brother’s  fervants 

Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  ven.  Shakefpeare . 
A  word  of  familiar  addrefs,  bordering  on  contempt : 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  fay  : 

We  fpeak  no  treafon,  man.  Shakefpeare' s  Rich.  Ill, 

It  is  ufed  in  a  loofe  fignification  like  the  French  on,  one, 
any  one. — This  fame  young  fober-blooded  boy  doth  not 
love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh.  Shakefpeare' s 
Henry  IV. — Our  thoughts  will  not  be  direfted  what  ob¬ 
jects  to  purfue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  thofe  they  have 
once  fixed  on ;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  purfuit  of 
thofe  ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke.— One  of  uncommon 
qualifications.— Will  reckons  he  (hould  not  have  been  the 
man  he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows  and  knocked  down 
conftables  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.  Addfon's  SpeBator, 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

Who  dares  do  more  is'  none. — What  bead  was’t  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprife  to  me  ? 

When  you  durft  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 

And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  fo  much  more  the  man.  Shakefpeare' s  Macbeth. 

Individual. — In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man, 
our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myfelf,  and  myfelf  in  the  place  of  my  neighbour. 
Watts's  Logic. — Not  a  bead  : 

Thy  face,  bright  Centaur,  autumn’s  heats  retain-. 

The  fofter  fealon  fuiting  to  the  man.  Creech. 

Wealthy  or  independent  perfon  :  to  this  fenfe  fome  refer 
the  following  paflage  of  Shakefpeare,  others  to  the  fenfe 
next  foregoing.— There  would  this  monfter  make  a  man  3 
any  ltrange  bead  there  makes  a  man.  Shakefp.  Tanpejl. — 
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Wlmt  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen  of  gold 
to  be  made  a  man  for  ever?  Tillotfon. — When  a  perfon  is 
not  in  his  fenfes,  we  fay,  he  is  not  his  own  man.  Ainjwortk. 
_ A.  moveable  piece  at  chefs  or  draughts. 

Of  all  the  objects  which  the  univerfe  prefents  to  our 
obfervalion,  there  is  none  that  fo  powerfully  calls  for 
our  attention,  there  is  none  with  which  it  fo  much  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  as  .the  human  fpe- 
cies.  If  we  admit,  what  mankind,  in  that  pride  of  heart, 
which  is  fo  natural  to  thofe  who  Style  themfelves  the  lords 
of  iht  creation,  have  afiumed,  that  man  is  the  only  being 
poff'elTed  of  reafon  ;  there  is  no  created  thing  that  can  in 
the  lead  Stand  in  competition  with  him.  But,  without 
examining  into  the  validity  of  this  exclufive  claim,  with¬ 
out  inquiring  whether  feme  of  our  inferior  fellow  mortals 
may  not  be  admitted  to  fome  final  1  Share  of  this  faculty  ; 
it  mud  be  allowed  that,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  So¬ 
litary  being,  pofTeffed  of  beauty  and  intelligence  fuperior 
to  the  other  claSTes  of  animated  nature,  or  in  the  more 
•amiable  character  of  a  foetal  being,  capable  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  affeftion,  friendfliip,  gratitdde,  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  man  is  a  mod  didinguifhed  perfonage  ;  and,  to  his 
fellow  men,  certainly  the  molMnterefting  objedt  to  which 
they  can  direft  their  attention ;  that,  in  Short,  "The  pro¬ 
per  dudy  of  mankind  is  man.” 

A.  full  examination  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  would  include  almoft  all  that  is  intereding, 
ufeful,  or  curious,  in  nature.  Indeed,  this  whole  work  is 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  fafts  and  reafonings,  that 
either  mediately  or  immediately  relate  to  Man.  It  may 
not  be  improper  here  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  alluded  to,  before  we  enter  on  the  proper  bufsnefs  of 
this  article,  which  is  to  date  a  few  general  circumdances 
relating  td  the  natural  history  of  man,  considering  him  as 
the  firjl  animal  in  the  creation. 

Firit,  Man  may  be  considered  generically  j  as  conftitut- 
ing  a  tribe  of  animals  differing  from  all  others,  in  his 
itruflure,  funftions,  difeafes,  and  ip  pofleffing  the  faculty 
of  reafon.  The  firuElure  of  man  has  been  detailed  under 
Anatomy;  his  funElions  will  be  treated  of  under  Physio¬ 
logy  ;  the  difeafes  and  accidents  to  which  he  is  expoled, 
with  their  treatment  and  remedies,  will  form  the  fubjedts 
of  Parturition,  Pathology,  and  Surgery;  and  the 
nature  and  exercife  of  his  reafoning  powers  are  difeufled  un¬ 
der  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Language,  Geometry,  See. 

Secondly,  Man  may  be  confidered  Jpecif  tally ,  as  differ¬ 
ing  from  others  of  the  fame  tribe  in  height,  features,  co¬ 
lour,  difpolition,  and  manners;  refilling  from  climate 
and  other  local  circumdances.  In  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies  fall  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  here ;  but,  fora  particular  account  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  different  regions  of  the  globe,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  leading  geographical  articles. 

Thirdly,  Man  may  be  considered  as  a  dependent  and  an 
accountable  being,  in  relation  to  his  Creator,  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  himfelf.  The  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man  are 
explained  under  Theology,  Christianity,  and  Law; 
and  to  thefe  may  be  added,  as  connedted  with  man  in  this 
third  view,  Architecture,  Chemistry,  Husbandry, 
Mechanics,  and  a  number  of  other  branches  of  fcience, 
that  teach  man  how  to  employ  to  the  belt  advantage  thofe 
powers  and  faculties  with  which  Heaven  has  endowed 
him,  for  his  individual  and  common  benefit. 

Laffly,  we  may  confider  man  with  refpedt  to- the  rela¬ 
tions  that  fubfift  between  him  and  the  inferior  dalles  of 
the  creation,  as  they  miniffer  to  Iris  neceffities,  fupply  his 
wants,  abridge  his  comforts,  oroppofe  his  prog  refs.  This 
confideration  naturally  leads  us  to  the  article  Natural 
History,  and  its  fubdiviiions  Mammalia,  Entomo¬ 
logy,  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Helmintholo¬ 
gy,  CONCHOLOGY,  BOTANY,  MINERALOGY,  &C. 

The  natural  hiltory  of  man  is  yet  in  its  infancy  ;  info- 
much,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
complete  view  of  the  fubjedt.  The  defeription  and  ar¬ 


rangement  of  the  various  productions  of  the  globe  have 
occupied  numerous  observers  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Every  plant  and  every  infect  has  had  its  hiftorian,  and  has 
been  deferibed  with  minute  accuracy,  while  the  human 
fubjedt  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  In  a  very  vo¬ 
luminous  work  on  the  hiftory  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
now  publifhing  or  juft  completed  in  this  country,  “  Ge¬ 
neral  Zoology,  or  Syftematic  Natural  Hiftory,”  man  is  en¬ 
tirely  omitted.  Does  the  learned  author  deem  him  more 
or  lefs  than  an  animal  ?  Whether  we  inveftigate  the  phy- 
fical  or  the  moral  nature  of  man,  we  recognife,  at  every 
ftep,  the  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and  are  obliged 
to  confefs  that  ignorance,  which  a  Rouii'eau  and  a  Buffon 
have  not  been  afhamed  to  avow.  "The  mo  ft  ufeful  and 
the  lea  ft  fuccefsfully  cultivated  of  all  human  knowledge, 
is  that  of  man  ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi  contained  a  more  important  and  difficult  precept 
(Know  thyfelf )  than  all  the  books  of  the  moralifts.”  (Dif- 
cours  fur  l’lnegalite;  preface.)  The  immortal  hiftorian 
of  nature  gives  his  teftimony  to  the  fame  eftedt :  “  Not- 
vvithftanding  the  urgent  neceffity  for  knowing  ourfelves, 
I  believe  we  know  every  thing  elfe  better.”  (De  la  Na¬ 
ture  de  1’Homme.)  It  is  only  of  late,  and  principally 
through  the  excellent  writings  of  Blumenbach  and  Cu¬ 
vier,  that  the  natural  hiftory  of  man  lias  begun  to  receive 
its  due  Ihare  of  attention ;  and  we  fhali  venture  to  afl’ert, 
that,  whether  we  regard  the  intrinfic  importance  of  the 
queftions  that  arife,  and  their  relation  to  the  affinities, 
migrations,  and  hiftory,  of  nations,  or  advert  merely  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  refearch,  no  fubjedt  will  be  found  more 
worthy  of  minute  inveftigation. 

Of  thofe  writers  who  diredtly  treat  of  man,  the  pailofo- 
pher  and  the  moralijl  confider  him  in  the  ab  It  raft;  the  geo¬ 
grapher  deferibes  him  as  he  exifts  in  communities;  the 
hiforian  traces  the  origin  of  fociety,  the  progrefs  of  man 
in  arts,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  among  the  human  fpecies,  from  the  na¬ 
tural  operation  of  phyiical  caufes,  or  from  the  folly,  vil¬ 
lainy,  and  ambition,  of  princes  and  heroes;  the  biographer 
treats  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  fiiows  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
alted  virtue,  eminent  abilities,  or  ftriking  vices,  both  on 
their  pofleflbr  and  on  the  community  at  large.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  naturalijl  to  delcribe  the  external  form  of 
man,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  other  animals ;  to  confider 
the  ufual  varieties  of  it  in  different  nations,  and  the  more 
ftriking  peculiarities  that  are  occafionally  found  in  indi¬ 
viduals;  to  deferibe  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  human 
fpecies  ;  the  progrefs  of  life  from  infancy  to  death;  the 
duration  of  life  and  its  caufes ;  and  the  effedts  produced 
on  the  body  by  death. 

Of  the  writers  who  have  (created  on  fome  part  of  the  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  man,  we  might  give  a  molt  copious  lilt, 
even  without  including  the  almolt  innumerable  catalogue 
of  medical  works.  For  the  generality  of  readers,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  refer  to  Buffbn’s  Natural  Hiftory,  or  the 
Abridgment  of  it  by  Goldfmith  ;  to  Virey’s  Hiftoire  Na- 
turelie  du  Genre  Humain ;  Cuvier’s  Tableau  Eleinentaire 
de  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  ;  Herder’s  Outlines 
of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Man  ;  and  the 
works  of  Daubenton,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  Camper,  Blumen¬ 
bach,  Sec.  Sec. 

It  is  of  more  confequence  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to 
mention  the  particular  circumftances  that  diltinguilh 
man  from  thofe  animals  to  which  he  feems  neareft  allied. 
Thefe  diltindtive  marks  are  well  deferibed  by  Blumen¬ 
bach,  in  his  work  Generis  Humani  Varietate  Nativa,  and 
by  M.  Daubenton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique ;  with 
the  latter  we  fhali  prefent  our  readers. 

The  only  animals  that  bear  any  ftriking  refemblance  to 
man,  in  point  of  ftrudture,  are  the  apes,  efpecially  the  ou- 
rang-outang  and  the  gibbon;  but,  according  to  M.  Dau¬ 
benton,  there  are  two  principal  circumftances  that  parti¬ 
cularly  diltinguilh  man  from  thefe  animals;  the  firit  is  the 
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ftrength  of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs,  by  which  the  body  is 
fupp'orted  in  a  vertical  pofuion  above  them;  the  fecond 
confirts  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck  by 
the  middle  of  its  bafe. 

We  (land  upright,  bend  our  body,  and  walk,  without 
thinking  on  the  power  by  which  we  are  fupported  in  thefe 
feveral  pofitions.  This  power  refides  chiefly  in  the  muf¬ 
cles  which  conllitute  the  principal  part  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Their  exertion  is  felt,  and  their  motion  is  vifible  ex¬ 
ternally,  when  we  ftand  upright  and  bend  our  body  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  This  power  is  no  lei's  great  when 
we  walk  even  on  a  horizontal  plane.  In  attending  a 
height,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  more  fenfibly  felt  than 
in  defcending.  All  thefe  motions  are  natural  to  man. 
Other  animals,  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  on  their 
hind  legs,  are  either  incapable  of  performing  them  at  all, 
or  do  it  partially,  with  great  difficulty,  and  for  a  very  fliort 
time.  The  gibbon  and  the  ourang-outang  can  Hand  up¬ 
right  with  much  lefs  difficulty  than  other  brutes  ;  but  the 
rellraintthey  are  under  in  this  attitude,  plainly  (hows  that 
it  is  not  natural  to  them.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  muf¬ 
cles  in  the  back  part  of  the  leg  in  the  gibbon,  &c.  are  not, 
as  in  man,  fufficiently  large  to  form  a  calf,  and  confe- 
quently  not  fufficiently  Itrong  to  fupport  the  thighs  and 
body  in  a  vertical  line,  and  to  preferve  them  in  that  pof- 
ture.  See  the  article  Simia. 

M.  Daubenton  has  difcovered,  that  the  attitudes  proper 
to  man  and  to  other  animals,  are  pointed  out  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  which  the  head  is  articulated  with  the  neck. 
The  two  points  by  which  the  ofleous  part  of  the  head  is 
connected  with  the  firft  joint  of  the  neck,  and  on  which 
every  movement  of  the  head  is  made  with  the  greateft  fa¬ 
cility,  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  great  hole  of  the  oc¬ 
cipital  bone,  which  in  man  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of 
the  bafe  of  the  fkull,  (affording  a  paffage  for  the  medul¬ 
lary  lubflance  into  the  vertebral  canal,)  as  upon  a  pivot 
or  point  of  fupport.  The  face  is  on  a  vertical  line,  al- 
moft  parallel  to  that  of  the  body  and  neck.  The  jaws, 
which  are  very  fhort  when  compared  with  thofe  of  inoft 
other  animals,  extend  very  little  farther  forwards  than  the 
forehead.  No  animal  has,  like  man,  its  hind  legs  as  long 
as  the  body,  neck,  and  head,  taken  together,  meafuring 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  os  pubis. 

In  the  frame  of  the  human  body  the  principal  parts  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  animals;  but  in  the 
connexion  and  form  of  the  bones  there  is  as  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  as  in  the  attitudes  proper  to  each.  Were  a  man 
to  afi'ume  the  natural  pofture  of  the  quadrupeds,  and  try 
to  walk  by  the  help  of  his  hands  and  feet,  he  would  find 
himfelf  in  a  very  unnatural  fituation  ;  he  could  not  move 
his  feet  and  hands  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty  and 
pain  ;  and  let  him  make  what  exertions  he  pleafed,  he 
would  find  it  impofiible  to  attain  a  Heady  and  continued 
pace.  The  principal  obllacles  he  would  meet  with  would 
arife  from  the  ftrutture  of  the  pelvis,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
and  the  head. 

The  plane  of  the  great  occipital  hole,  which  in  man  is 
almoft  horizontal,  puts  the  head  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
upon  the  neck  when  we  ftand  ereft  in  our  natural  atti¬ 
tude;  but,  when  we  are  in  the  attitude  of  quadrupeds,  it 
prevents  us  from  raffing  our  head  fo  as  to  look  forwards, 
becaufe  the  movement  of  the  head  is  (topped  by  the  protu¬ 
berance  of  the  occiput,  which  then  approaches  too  near 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

In  molt  animals,  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone  is 
fituated  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  the  jaws  are  very 
long;  the  occiput  has  no  protuberance  beyond  the  aper¬ 
ture,  the  plane  of  which  is  in  a  vertical  diredtion,  or  in¬ 
clined  a  little  forwards  or  backwards;  fo  that  the  head  is 
pendant,  and  joined  to  the  neck  by  its  pofterior  part. 
This  pofition  of  the  head  enables  quadrupeds,  though 
their  bodies  are  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  prefent  their 
muzzle  forwards,  and  to  rail’e  it  fo  as  to  reach  above  them, 
or  to  touch  the  earth  with  the  extremity  of  their  jaws 
when  they  biing  their  neck  and  head  down  to  their  feet. 


In  the  altitude  of  quadrupeds,  man  could  touch  the  earth 
only  with  the  fore-part  or  the  top  of  the  head. 

To  thefe  differences  of  ftrufture,  we  may  add,  that, 
when  man  is  (landing,  his  heel  reds  upon  the  earth  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  his  foot ;  when  he  walks,  it  is  the  frit 
part  that  touches  the  ground  ;  man  can  Hand  on  one  foot; 
thefe  are  peculiarities  in  (trufiure  and  in  the  manner  of 
moving  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  animals. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  man  cannot  be  ranked 
in  the  clafs  of  quadrupeds.  We  rqay  add,  that  in  man 
the  brain  is  much  larger,  and  the  jaws  much  (horter,  than 
in  any  other  animal.  The  brain,  by  its  great  extent,  forms 
the  protuberance  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  forehead,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  above  the  ears.  In  the 
inferior  animals,  the  brain  is  fo  fmall,  that  molt  of  them 
have  no  occiput,  and  the  front  is  either  wanting  or  little 
raifed.  In  animals  which  have  large  foreheads,  fuch  as 
the  horfe,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  See.  they  are  placed  as  low 
as  the  ears,  and  even  lower.  Thefe  animals  likewife  wane 
the  occiput,  and  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  very  fmall  ex¬ 
tent.  The  jaws  which  form  the  greateft  portion  of  the 
muzzle,  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnels  of  the 
brain.  The  length  of  the  muzzle  varies  in  different  ani¬ 
mals  ;  in  foiipede  animals  it  is  very  long  ;  it  is  fhort  in 
the  ourang-outang,  and  in  man  it  does  not  exift  at  all  :  no 
beard  grows  on  the  muzzle;  this  part  is  wanting  in  every 
animal. 

Man  then  alone,  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  can  conltantly  and  uniformly  fupport  himfelf 
in  the  ereft  pofture ;  and,  whatever  the  ingenious  and 
learned  writer  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  has  advanced  in 
favour  of  fo  ftrange  a  hypothefis,  we  cannot  believe  that, 
even  in  his  earlielt  and  rudeft  ftate  of  civilization,  man 
could  ever  have  been  a  quadruped.  We  are  aware  that 
Kotzebue,  in  the  entertaining  work  in  which  he  relates 
his  exile  to  Siberia,  fpeaks  of  an  idiot  he  law  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  that  w'ent  on  all  fours  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  it 
were  his  natural  attitude  ;  but  we  do  not  confider  this  An¬ 
gle  inltance  as  affording  a  proof  that  luch  would  be  the  at¬ 
titude  of  man  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  body  of  a  well-(baped  man  ought  to  be  fquare,  the 
mufcles  ought  to  be  ltrongly  marked,  the  contour  of  the 
members  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of  the  face 
well  defined.  In  women,  all  the  parts  are  more  rounded 
and  fofter,  the  features  are  more  delicate,  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  brighter.  To  man  belong  ftrength  and  majetty  : 
gracefulnefs  and  beauty  are  the  portions  of  the  other  fex. 
The  ftruCture  effential  to  each  will  be  found  in  the  de- 
feription  of  the  human  (keleton,  under  the  article  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Every  thing  in  both  fexes  points  them  out  as  the  fove- 
reigns  of  the  earth  ;  even  the  external  appearance  of  man 
declares  his  fuperiority  to  other  creatures.  His  body  is 
erefl ;  his  attitude  is  that  of  command  ;  his  auguft  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  is  turned  towards  heaven,  bears  the  im- 
preffions  of  his  dignity.  The  image  of  his  foul  is  painted 
in  his  face;  the  excellence  of  hia  nature  pierces  through 
the  material  organs,  and  gives  a  fire  and  animation  to  the 
features  of  bis  countenance.  His  majeftic  deportment, 
his  firm  and  emboldened  gait,  announce  the  noblenefs  of 
his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his  extremity; 
he  views  it  only  at  a  diftance,  and  ieems  to  defpife  it.  It 
has  been  juftly  oblerved,  that  the  countenance  of  man  is 
the  mirror  of  his  mind.  In  the  looks  of  no  animal  are  the 
expreffions  of  paffions  painted  with  fuch  energy  and  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  with  fuch  gentle  gradations  and  (hades,  as  in 
thofe  of  man.  We  know,  that,  in  certain  emotions  of  the 
mind,  the  blood  rifes  to  the  face,  and  produces  blufhing; 
and  that  in  others  the  countenance  turns  pale.  Theie  two 
fymptoms,  the  appearance  of  which  depends  on  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  the  tranfparency  of  the  reticulum,  efpecially  re-d- 
nefs,  conllitute  a  peculiar  beauty.  In  our  climates,  the 
natural  colour  of  the  face  of  a  man  in  good  health  is  white, 
with  a  lively  red  fuffufed  upon  the  cheeks.  Paleuels  of 
the  countenance  is  always  a  fufpicious  (ymptom.  That 
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colour  which  is  (haded  with  black  is  afignof  melancholy  ; 
and  conftant  and  univerfal  rednefs  is  a  proof  that  the 
blood  is  carried  with  too  much  impetuofity  to  the  brain. 
A  livid  colour  is  a  morbid  and  dangerous  fymptom  j  and 
that  which  has  a  tint  of  yellow  is  a  iign  of  jaundice  or  re¬ 
pletion  of  bile. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  fimilitude  of  countenance 
in  nations  and  families,  there  is  a  wonderful  diverlity  of 
features.  No  one,  however,  is  at  a  lofs  to  recolleft  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  intends  tofpeak,  provided  he  has  once 
fully  feen  him.  One  man  has  livelinefs  and  gaiety  painted 
in  his  countenance,  and  announces  beforehand,  by  the 
cheerfulnefs  of  his  appearance,  the  character  which  he  is 
to  fupport  in  fociety.  The  tears  which  bedew  the  cheeks 
of  another  man  would  excite  companion  in  the  mod  un¬ 
feeling  heart.  Thus  the  face  of  man  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fymptoms  both  of  his  moral  and  phyfical  affections  ; 
tranquillity,  anger,  threatening,  joy,  fmiles,  laughter,  ma¬ 
lice,  love,  envy,  jealoufy,  pride,  contempt,  difdain  or  in¬ 
dignation,  irony,  arrogance,  tears,  terror,  allonilhment, 
horror,  fear,  fliame  or  humiliation,  forrow  and  affliction, 
compaffion, meditation,  particular  convul lions, deep,  death, 
&c.  See.  The  difference  of  thefe  characters  appears  to  us 
of  f'ufficient  importance  to  form  a  principal  article  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  man. 

When  the  mind  is  at  eafe,  all  the  features  of  the  face 
are  in  a  date  of  profound  tranquillity.  Their  propor¬ 
tion,  harmony,  and  union,  point  out  the  ferenity  of  the 
thoughts.  But,  when  the  foul  is  agitated,  the  human  face 
becomes  a  living  canvas,  whereon  the  pafflons  are  repre- 
fented  with  equal  delicacy  and  energy  ;  where  every  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  l'oul  is  expreffed  by  fome  feature,  and  every 
aftion  by  fome  mark;  the  lively  impreffion  of  which  an¬ 
ticipates  the  will,  and  reveals  by  pathetic  figns  our  fecret 
agitation,  and  thofe  intentions  which  we  are  anxious  to 
conceal.  It  is  in  the  eyes  that  the  foul  is  painted  in  the 
Itrongeft  colours,  and  with  the  niceft  fflades.  The  differ¬ 
ent  colours  of  the  eyes  are,  dark  hazel,  light  hazel,  green, 
blue,  grey,  and  whitifh  grey.  The  molt  common  of  thefe 
colours  are  hazel  and  blue,  both  of  which  are  often  found 
in  the  fame  eye.  Eyes  which  are  commonly  called  black, 
are  only  dark  hazel;  they  appear  black  in  confequence  of 
being  contrafted  with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Wherever 
there  is  a  tint  of  blue,  however  flight,  it  becomes  the  pre¬ 
vailing  colour,  and  outfflines  the  hazel,  with  which  it  is 
intermixed,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  mixture  cannot  be 
perceived  without  a  very  narrow  examination.  The  molt 
beautiful  eyes  are  thofe  which  appear  black  or  blue.  In 
the  former  there  is  more  expreffion  and  vivacity  ;  in  the 
latter  more  fweetnefs,  and  perhaps  delicacy. 

.  Next  to  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  by  which  the 
phy  liognomy  is  molt  Itrongly  marked,  are  the  eyebrows. 
Being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  other  parts,  their 
effeft  b  increafed  by  contrail.  They  are  like  fhade  in  a 
piflure,  which  gives  relief  to  the  other  colours  and  forms. 

The  forehead  is  one  of  the  large!!  parts  of  the  face,  and 
one  that  contributes  molt  to  its  beauty.  Every  body 
knows  of  bow  great  importance  the  hair  is  in  the  phvfiog- 
n'omy,  and  that  baldnel's  is  a  very  great  deleft.  When 
old  age  begins  to  make  its  approaches,  the  hair  which  fir  ft 
falls  off  is  that  which  covers  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  parts  above  the  temples.  We  feldom  fee  the  hair  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  temples,  or  of  the  back  of  the  head, 
completely  fail  off.  Baldnefs  is  peculiar  to  men  ;  women 
do  not  naturally  lofe  their  hair,  though  it  becomes  white, 
as  well  as  that  of  men,  at  the  approach  of  old  age. 

,  The  nol'e  is  the  molt  prominent  feature  of  the  face  ;  but, 
as  it  has  very  little  motion,  and  that  only  in  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  pafflons,  it  contributes  lefs  to  the  exprefflon  than  to 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  The  nol'e  is  feldom  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  middle  of  the  face,  but  for  the  moft 
part  is  tufned  toward  the  one  lide  or  the  other.  The 
caufe  of  this  irregularity,  which,  according  to  painters,  is 
perfectly  confiftent  with  beauty,  and  of  which  even  the 
want  would  be  a  deformity, -appears  to  be  frequent  preffure 
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on  one  fide  of  the  cartilage  of  the  child’s  nofe  againft  the 
breaft  of  the  mother  when  it  receives  fuck.  At  the  early 
period  of  life  the  cartilages  and  bones  have  acquired  very 
little  folidity,  and  are  ealily  bent. 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  mouth  and  lips  have  the  greateft 
motion  and  exprefflon.  The  motions  of  thefe  parts  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  pafflons.  The  mouth,  fet  off 
by  the  vermilion  of  the  lips,  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
marks,  by  the  various  forms  it  affumes,  their  different  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  this  feature  receives  animation  from  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  voice,  which  communicates  to  it  more  life  and 
expreffion  t'han  is  poffeffed  by  any  other  feature.  The 
cheeks  are  uniform  features,  and  have  no  motion,  and  lit¬ 
tle  exprefflon,  except  what  arifes  from  that  involuntary 
rednefs  or  palenefs  with  which  they  are  covered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  pafflons,  fuch  as  fliame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy,  pro¬ 
ducing  rednefs ;  and  fear,  terror,  and  forrow,  producinsr 
palenefs.  "  ° 

In  different  pafflons,  the  whole  head  affumes  different 
politions,  and  is  affeCled  with  different  motions.  It  hangs 
forward  during  fhame,  humility,  and  forrow;  it  inclines 
to  one  fide  in  languor  and  compaflion  ;  it  is  elevated  in 
pride,  eredt  and  fixed  in  obftinacy  and  felf-conceit.  In 
aftonifhment,  it  is  thrown  backwards;  and  it  moves  from 
fide  to  fide  in  contempt,  ridicule,  anger,  and  indignation. 
In  grief,  joy,  love,  fhame,  and  compaflion,  the  eyes  iwell 
and  the  tears  flow.  The  effufion  of  tears  is  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  extenfion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  which 
opens  the  mouth.  In  forrow,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
are  depreffed,  the  udder-lip  rifes,  the  eyelids  fall  down, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round  and  half  concealed  by  the 
eyelid  ;  the  other  mufcles  of  the  face  are  relaxed,  fo  that 
the  diftance  between  the  eyes  and  die  mouth  is  greater 
than  ordinary;  and  confequently  the  countenance  appears 
to  be  lengthened.  In  fear,  terror,  confternation,  and  hor¬ 
ror,  the  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  eyebrows  are  railed,  the 
eyelids  are  opened  as  wide  as  poflible,  the  upper-lid  un¬ 
covers  a  part  of  the  white  above  the  pupil,  which  is  de- 
prefied  and  partly  concealed  by  the  under-lid  ;  at  the 
fame  time  the  rr>  nth  opens  wide,  the  lips  recede  from- 
each  other,  and  difeover  the  teeth  both  above  and  below. 
In  contempt  and  derifion,  the  upper-lip  is  raifed  to  one 
fide  and  expofes  the  teeth,  while  the  other  fide  of  the  lip 
moves  a  little,  and  wears  the  appearance  of  a  finile;  the 
noltri!  on  the  elevated  fide  of  the  lip  flirivels  up,  and  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  falls  down;  the  eye  on  the  fame 
fide  is  almolt  (hut,  while  the  other  is  open  as  ufual  ;•  but 
the  pupils  of  both  are  depreffed,  as  when  one  looks  down 
from  a  height.  In  jealoufy,  envy,  and  malice,  the  eye¬ 
brows  fall  down  and  are  depreffed  :  the  upper  lip  is  ele¬ 
vated  on  both  tides,  while  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  a 
little  depreffed,  and  the  under  lip  rifes  to  join  the  middle 
of  the  upper.  In  laughter,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
drawn  back,  and  a  little  ele.vated  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Cheeks  rife  ;  the  eyes  are  more  or  lefs  doled  ;  the  upper 
lip  rifes,  and  the  under  one  falls  down  ;  the  mouth  opens, 
and,  in  cafes  of  immoderate  laughter,  the  fkin  of  the  nol'e 
wrinkles.  That  gentler  and  more  gracious  kind  of  laudi- 
ter  which  is  called  fmiling,  is  l'eatect  wholly  in  the  parts  of 
the  mouth.  The  under  lip  rifes  ;  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
are  drawn  back,  the  cheeks  are  puffed  up,  the  eyelids  ap¬ 
proach  one  another,  and  a  finall  twinkling  is  obferved  in 
the  eyes. 

A  change  is  produced  in  the  features  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  by  weeping  as  well  as.by  laughing.  In  'weeping,  the 
under  lip  is  feparated  from  the  teeth;  the  forehead  is 
wrinkled  ;  the  eyebrows  are  depreffed  ;  the  dimple,  which 
gives  a  gracefulnefs  to  laughter,  forfakes  the  cheek  -  the 
eyes  are  unufually  comprelfed,  and  bathed  in  tears.*  In 
laughter,  tears  not  unfrequently  appear,  but  they'  flow 
more  feldom  and  lei’s  copioully.  ' 

It  is  chiefly  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
colour  of  the  fkin,  that  ferve  to  diflinguifh  the  varieties 
of  the  human  fpecies.  Independently  of  particular  and 
individual  differences,  the  human. race  may  be  difliu- 
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gulfhed  into  five  principal  varieties,  the  diftinftive  cha- 
rafters  of  which  are  deeply  damped,  and  appear  to  refill 
even  the  powerful  influence  of  climate.  In  fact,  we  fee, 
under  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  exifting  together  for  a  number  of  ages,  the  dark  Hun¬ 
garian  or  gypfy,  and  the  faireft  people  of  Europe ;  the  cop¬ 
per-coloured  Peruvian,  the  brown  Malay,  and  the  almolt- 
white  Abylfinian,  in  the  fame  zone  that  is  inhabited  by 
the  blacked  people  in  the  univerfe.  The  inhabitants  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  are  black,  while  the  European  of  the 
fame  degree  of  north  latitude  are  white;  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  though  placed  beneath  a  Iky 
much  hotter  than  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  are  not 
browner  than  thefe  latter.  The  Dutch  w  ho  colonized  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  not,  during  two  centuries,  ac¬ 
quired  the  fame  colour  with  the  Hottentots  who  people 
that  country;  and  the  Parli  remain  white  in  the  midlt  of 
the  olive- coloured  Hindoos. 

The  colouring  matter  feated  in  the  mucous  membrane 
below  the  Ikin,  is  not  the  only  diftin&ive  character  that 
marks  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  as  in  each  of 
them  there  is  a  peculiar  form,  dilfinguilhed  by  general  and 
conftant  marks,  depending  on  the  conformation  of  the 
bones.  The  nuizzie  of  the  Negro,  the  very  prominent 
cheek-hones  of  the  Calmtic,  the  flattened  fkull  and  nofe 
of  the  Caribbee  Indian,  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Japanefe 
and  Chinefe,  do  not  appear  owing  to  art,  like  the  length¬ 
ened  ears  or  the  tattooed  Ikin  of  the  natives  of  the  South- 
Sea  iflands.  The  fair  or  red  colour  of  the  hair  in  Euro¬ 
peans,  the  blue  or  grey  eyes  of  the  north,  are  feldom  feen, 
except  in  a  few  morbid  cafes,  in  any  other  varieties.  The 
hair  of  all  the  reft  is  very  black,  even  from  infancy  ;  fleek 
and  thick  in  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  Malays,  and  the 
Americans,  both  of  the  fouth  and  north  ;  but  woolly  in 
Negroes  and  Hottentots;  the  beard,  which  is  late  and 
thin  in  all  the  Monguls,  exifts  naturally  throughout  the 
American  tribes,  though,  as  among  molt  other  favage  peo¬ 
ple,  all  the  Caribs  eradicate  it  fiom  their  youth,  which 
has  induced  a  fuppofition  that  all  thefe  favage  people  are 
naturally  beardlefs. 

Mankind,  with  refpeft  to  their  varieties,  have  been  very 
differently  divided  by  naturalilfs. — In  the  Syftema  Naturte 
of  Linnaeus,  Man  (Homo)  is  ranked  as  a  diltinft  genus  of 
the  order  Primates,  or  “  Chiefs,”  belonging  to  the  Mamma, 
lia  clafs  of  animals,  or  thofe  which  nourifh  their  young 
by  means  of  lactiferous  teats  or  paps.  Of  this  genus  he 
is  the  only  fpecies  ;  and  denominated  Sapiens,  as  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  wifdom  far  fuperior  to,  or  rather  in  exclufion 
of,  all  other  animals. —  He  varies,  from  climate,  education, 
and  habits  ;  and  the  following  varieties,  are  enumerated 
by  Linnaeus. 

i.  Wild.  Men,  who  walk  on  all-fours,  are  dumb,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hair.  But  Mr.  Kerr  obferves,  that  the  inflances 
given  of  wild  men,  and  their  fimilitudes,  are  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  impofture,  and  partly  to  exaggeration. 
Molt  probably  idiots  w  ho  had  ltrayed  from  their  friends, 
and  who  refembled  the  above  animals  only  in  imitating 
their  voices. 

z.  Americans-,  of  copper-coloured  complexion,  choleric 
conliitution,  and  remarkably  ereCt.  Their  hair  is  black, 
lank,  and  coarfe  ;  noltrils  wide;  features  harih,  and  the 
chin  fcantily  fupplied  with  beard.  Obftinate  in  their 
tempers  ;  free,  and  fatisfied  with  their  condition  ;  and  re¬ 
gulated  in  all  their  proceedings  by  traditional  cultoms. 
Paint  their  Ikin  with  red  ltreaks. 

3.  Europeans-,  of  fair  complexion,  fanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  brawny  form.  Hair  Bowing,  and  of  various 
(hades  ot  brown  ;  eyes  molily  blue.  Of  gentle  manners, 
acute  in  judgment,  of  quick  invention,  and  governed  by 
fixed  laws.  Drefs  in  clofe  veffments. 

4.  Afiatic ;  of  looty  complexion,  melancholic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  rigid  fibre.  Hair  Itrong,  black,  and  lank  ;  eyes 
dark  brown.  Of  grave,  haughty,  and  covetous,  manners. 
Governed  by  opinions.  Drefs  in  loofe  garments. 

5.  AJricans ;  of  black  complexion,  phlegmatic  tempera¬ 


ment,  and  relaxed  fibre.  Hair  black  and  frizly  ;  Ikin  fc ft 
and  filky  ;  nofe  flat ;  lips  thick  ;  and  the  female  has  a  na- 
ral  apron,  [this  circumftance  is  rather  doubtful,]  and  long- 
lax  breads.  Of  crafty,  indolent,  and  carelefs,  difpofitions  ; 
and  governed  in  their  aftions  by  caprice.  Anoint  the 
fkin  with  greafe. 

6.  Monjlers ;  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties;  the 
firft  and  fecond  of  which,  in  the  following  lilt,  are  occa- 
fioned  by  peculiarity  of  climate,  while  the  reft  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  management.  1.  Alpini,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  mountains;  thefe  are  fmali  in  ftature,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  timid  in  their  difpofitions.  2.  Patagonici,  the 
Patagonians  of  South  America;  of  vaft  fize,  and  indolent 
in  their  manners.  3.  Monorchides,  the  Hottentots;  hav¬ 
ing  one  tefticle  extirpated.  4.  Imberbes,  molt  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  nations;  who  eradicate  their  beards,  and  the  hair 
from  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  fcaip.  5.  Macro - 
cephali,  the  Chinefe  ;  who  have  their  heads  artificially 
forced  into  a  conical  form.  6.  Plagiocephali,  the  Canadian 
Indians ;  who  have  the  fore  part  of  their  heads  flattened, 
when  young,  by  compreftion. 

The  following  arrangement  of. the  varieties  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  is  offered  by  Dr.  Gmelin  as  more  convenient 
than  that  of  Linnaeus. 

1.  White,  H.  a/bus:  formed  by  the  rules  of  fymme* 
trical  elegance  and  beauty;  or,  at  lealt,  what  we  confider 
as  fuch.  This  divifion  includes  almolt  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  ;  thofe  of  Afia  on  this  fide  of  the  Oby,  the 
Cafpian,  Mount  Imaus,  and  the  Ganges  ;  likewife  the  na¬ 
tives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland,  and  the  Ef- 
quimatix. 

2.  Brown,  H.badius:  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour;  has 
fcanty  hairs,  flat  features,  and  fmali  eyes.  This  variety 
takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Afia  not  included  in 
the  preceding  divifion. 

3.  Black,  H.  niger  s  of  black  complexion;  has  frizly 
hair,  a  flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips.  The  whole  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  excepting  thofe  of  its  more  northern  parts. 

4.  Copper-coloured,  H.cupreus:  the  complexion  of  the 
fkin  refembles  the  colour  of  copper  not  burnilhed.  The 
whole  inhabitants  of  America,  except  the  Greenlanders 
and  Efquimaux. 

5.  Tawny,  H.fufcus:  chiefly  of  a  dark  blackifh  brown 
colour,  having  a  bioad  nofe,  and  harih  coarfe  ftraight  hair. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  iflands  5  and  of  moll  of 
the  Indian  iflands. 

Virey,  the  difciple  of  Buffon,  diftributes  man  into  five 
varieties  :  1.  The  Celtic  race,  containing  molt  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  2.  The  Mongul  of  Lapland.  3.  Malay.  4. 
The  Negro  and  Hottentot.  5.  The  Carib.  For  his  de- 
feription  of  thefe  varieties,  with  portraits  illuftrating  them, 
fee  his  Hiftoire  Naturelle  du  Genre  Humain,  tom.i°p.  129. 

The  divifion  given  by  Cuvier,  in  his  Tableau  Elemen- 
taire  de  l’Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,  has  been  much 
praifed  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  concife,  we  fliall  here  offer  a 
tranflation  of  it. 

1.  The  White  Race.  With  oval  vifage,  long  hair, 
pointed  nofe  ;  to  which  belong  the  polilhed  natives  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  appears  to  us  the  molt  comely  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties,  and  is  alio  far  fuperior  to  the  reft  in  ftrength  of  gee 
nius,  in  courage,  and  activity.  The  Tartars,  properly  fo 
called,  from  whom  the  Turks  are  defeended  ;  the  Circaf- 
fians,  and  other  people  about  Mount  Caucafus,  who  are 
the  faireft  of  the  human  race;  the  Perfians,  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  Hindooltan,  the  Arabians,  the  Moors  who  in¬ 
habit  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Abyflinians,  who  ap¬ 
pear,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabians, 
belong  to  the  fame  race  with  the  Europeans.  Thefe  na¬ 
tions  are  larger  and  fairer  in  the  north  ;  their  hair  is 
fair,  their  eyes  blue  ;  whereas  in  the  fouth  they  are  dark, 
and  often  very  brown,  and  their  hair  and  .eyes  are  black. 
There  are  intermixtures  of  thefe  colours  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  regions. 

2.  The  Lapland  Race.  All  the  north  of  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  is  peopled  with  men  that  are  very  dark,  with  flat 
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vifage,  black  hair  and  eyes;  With  a  body  thick  and  ex¬ 
tremely  ftiort.  To  this  belong  the  Laplanders  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Satnoiedes,  Oltiacs,  Tfchutlki  in  Afia;  the 
Greenlanders  and  Efquimaux  in  America.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Finland  refemble  thefe  almoft  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  except  that  their  height  equals  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  Hungarians,  and  feveral  wandering  tribes  of 
Alia,  have  a  limilar'form,  and  fimilar  language  and  man¬ 
ners,  with  the  Fins. 

3.  The  Mongul  Race.  To  this  belong  mod  of  the 
people  we  call  Tartars,  as  the  Monguls,  the  Mantcheoux, 
theCalmucs,  &c.  and  who  have  extended  their  conquefts 
from  China  to  Hindooltan,  and  are  even  advanced  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Europe.  It  is  characterized  by  a  flat 
forehead,  a  fmall  nofe,  prominent  cheek-bones,  black  hair, 
very  thin  beard,  fmall  oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  co¬ 
lour  more  or  lefs  yellow. 

The  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  and  the  Indians  beyond  the 
Ganges,  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of  Malays,  appear 
to  hold  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Monguls.  The  ifiands 
of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  great  continent  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  are  inhabited  by  original  Malays.  Thofe  who  live 
ncareft  the  equator  have  the  (kin  almolt  as  black  as  the 
Negroes.  Such  are,  among  others,  the  Papons. 

4.  The  Negro  Race.  Negroes  inhabit  all  the  coalts  on 
the  fouth  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Betides  the  blacknefs  of  their  fkin,  they  are  diltin- 
guilhed  by  their  flat  nofe  and  forehead,  their  long  muz¬ 
zle,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  frizzled  hair.  They  are 
blacker  than  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea,  and  have  the 
nofe  exceflively  long.  Thofe  of  Congo  are  the  molt 
comely.  Towards  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  they  become  a 
little  paler,  and  take  the  name  of  Cadres.  Almolt  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  are  of  this  fub- 
variety.  The  Hottentots  form  another  fubdivifion,  which 
is  found  in  the  molt  fouthern  point ;  and  they  have  cheek¬ 
bones  fo  prominent,  that  their  vifage  appears  triangular. 
Their  colour  is  a  brown  olive.  It  is  fuppoftd  that  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa,  which  are  very  hilly,  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  race  of  white  men  like  Abyflinia. 

5.  The  Copper  Race.  America  was  peopled  by  men  of 
a  copper  colour,  with  long  and  coarfe  hair,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  moft  travellers,  generally  want  the  beard,  and  even 
the  hair  on  the  body.  Others  alfures  us  that  they  eradi¬ 
cate  thefe.  It  is  alio  faid,  that  the  fanciful  form  of  their 
heads  arife  from  the  compreflion  they  undergo  in  infancy. 
This  race  comprehends  the  favage  nations  of  America, 
and  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It 
is  towards  the  fouthern  point  of  this  continent  that  3ve 
find  the  tallelt  race  of  men  in  the  univerfe;  but  their 
height,  which  the  earlier  travellers  reprefented  as  gigantic, 
feared y  exceeds  fix  feet.  Thefe  are  the  people  lo  cele¬ 
brated  under  the  name  of  Patagonians. 

All  thefe  different  varieties  of  men  can  intermix  and 
produce  children,  who  hold  a  mean  between  the  forms 
and  colours  of  their  parents.  Thefe  intermixtures  can 
again  mix  with  the  original  races;  and  the  produce  ap¬ 
proaches  to  thefe  races  according  to  the  degree  of  mix¬ 
ture.  All  thefe  progenies  are  prolific,  as  well  as  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers. — Thus  far  Cuvier. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  the  arrangement  of  Blumenbach. 
His  varieties  are — 1.  Caucafian  ;  2.  Mongolian  ;  3.  Ethi¬ 
opian  ;  4.  American  ;  5.  Malay.  The  Caucafian,  for 
reafons  which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  is  regarded 
as  the  primitive  flock.  This  deviates  into  two  extremes 
moft  remote  and  different  from  each  other;  viz.  the  Mon¬ 
golian  on  one  fide,  and  the  Ethiopian  on  the  other. 
The  two  remaining  varieties  hold  the  middle  places  be¬ 
tween  the  Caucafian  and  the  two  extremes;  that  is,  the 
American  comes  in  between  the  Caucafian  and  Mongolian  ; 
and  the  Malay  between  the  Caucafian  and  Ethiopian. 

1.  Caucafian  Variety .• — White  fkin,  inclining  to  brown, 
red  cheeks,  hair  black,  and  of  the  various  lighter  colours, 
head  of  a  fomewhat  globular  form ;  oval  and  ltraight  face, 
ewith  features  moderately  feparate  from  each  ocher,  §x- 
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panded  forehead,  narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nofe,  and 
fmall  mouth  :  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular  ; 
lips,  particularly  the  lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  full 
and  rounded.  In  fliort,  that  kind  of  countenance  which 
accords  with  our  notions  of  beauty.  It  includes  all  the 
Europeans,  except  the  Laplanders  and  the  reft  of  the  Fin- 
nifh  race  ;  the  Weltern  Afiatics,  as  far  as  the  river  Ob, 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges;  that  is,  the  proper 
Tartars,  the  Georgians,  Circaflians,  Mingrelians,  See.  the 
Perfians,  Arabians,  Syrians,  and  Turks;  the  Northern 
Africans,  as  the  people  of  the  Barbary  States  ;  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  Abyflinians.  The  name  of  this  variety  is  de¬ 
rived  from  mount  Caucafus,  becaufe  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  particularly  towards  the  fouth,  we  meet  with 
the  moft  beautiful  race  of  men  in  the  world,  viz.  the 
Georgians.  From  the  accounts  of  numerous  travellers, 
who  all  agree  on  this  fubjeCl,  we  felefl  the  remark  of 
Chardin  :  “  The  blood  of  Georgia  is  the  finelt  in  the  eaft, 
and  I  m«y  fay  in  the  world.  I  have  not  obferved  a  fingie 
ugly  countenance  in  that  country  in  either  fex  ;  but  have 
feen  numerous  angelic  ones.  Nature  has  bellowed  on  the 
women  graces  and  charms,  which  we  fee  in  no  other  place. 
It  is  impoflible  to  look  at  them  without  loving  them. 
More  beautiful  countenances,  qnd  finer  figures,  than  thofe 
of  the  Georgian  women,  cannot  even  be  imagined.”  (Voy¬ 
age  en  Perfe.)  Many  reafons  induce  11s  to  believe,  that 
the  primitive  form  of  the  human  race,  was  that  which 
we  have  deferibed  as  belonging  to  the  Caucafian  variety; 
and  of  which  the  Georgians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  fome 
Europeans,  exhibit  now  the  fined  fpecimens.  This  race 
has  the  moft  beautifully-formed  cranium,  from  which,  as 
from  a  middle  and  primitive  configuration,  the  other  forms 
defeend  by  a  moft  eafy  and  fimple  gradation,  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Mongolian,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Aithio- 
pian  variety.  The  proportions  of  the  body  in  general  are 
the  moft  beautiful  in  this  race  ;  and  their  minds  are  the 
moft  acute,  fo  that  nearly  all  the  arts  and  fciences  have 
been  difeovered  by  them.  They  occupy  the  middle  re¬ 
gions  of  (he  globe,  while  the  extremities  are  filled  by 
others.  The  moft  ancient  and  molt  early  civilized  na¬ 
tions  have  belonged  to  this  variety.  To  this  form  alio, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  Blumenbach,  there  is  a 
difpofition  to  return  in  the  other  races  ;  as  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  South  Sea  iflands,  and  fome  parts  of  Africa; 
while  this  does  not  eafily  deviate  into  the  dark-coloured 
varieties.  If  we  admit  the  Caucafian  to  have  been  the 
primitive  form  of  man,  are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  the  eyes 
were  blue,  and  the  hair  yellow  or  red  ;  or  that  both  were 
black  ?  We  can  have  little  helitation  in  adopting  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion,  fince  that  formation  belongs  to  all  of  this 
race  except  the  Germans,  which  have  occupied  only  the 
more  diftant  regions.  It  forms,  too,  the  middle  colour 
of  the  human  race,  and  appears  often  in  fcattered  inltances 
among  the  other  varieties.  Moreover,  yellow  or  tawny 
breeds  occur  among  animals,  as  in  the  rabbit  and  cat,  by 
degeneration  from  their  native  colour. 

2.  Mongolian  Variety.—  Olive  colour;  black,  ltraight, 
ftrong,  and  thin,  hair,  fcarcely  ever  curled  ;  head  of  a 
fquare  form  ;  broad  and  flattened  face,  with  the  features 
running  together;  the  glabella  (interval  between  the  eye¬ 
brows)  flat  and  very  broad;  nole  fmall  and  flat;  rounded 
cheeks  projecting  externally;  narrow  and  linear  aperture 
of  the  eye-lids;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely;  flight  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  chin  ;  large  ears ;  thick  lips.  The  Hat  tire, 
particularly  in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole,  is  below 
that  of  the  Europeans.  This  includes  the  reft  of  the 
Afiatics  (excepting  the  Malays);  the  Fjnnifli  races  of 
the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  Laplanders,  &c.  and 
the  tribes  of  Efquimaux,  extending  over  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  from  Beering’s  Strait  to  the  extremity 
of  Greenland.  The  Mongolians,  widely  fcattered  over 
the  continent  of  Afia,  have  generally,  but  erroneoufly, 
been  included  with  fome  of  very  different  origin  and  for¬ 
mation,  under  the  name  of  Tartars  ;  whereas  the  laft- 
mentioned  tribes,  properly  fo  called,  belong  to  the  firft 
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divifion  of  the  human  race.r  The  Cajmucs,  and  other 
Mongolian  nations,  which  overran  the  Saracen  empire, 
under  Genghis  Khar.,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  had  entered  Europe,  are  defcribed  in  the 
Hiftoria  Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Tar¬ 
tars;  whereas  that  name,  properly  belongs  to  the  weftern 
Afiatics,  who  had  been  vanquiflied  by  the  Monguls.  The 
error,  however,  arifing.  from  this  fource,  has  been  propa¬ 
gated  down  to  the  prefent  day,  fo  that  in  the  works  of 
the  moft  approved  naturalifts,  as  Button  and  Erxleben, 
we  find  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian  race  afcribed  to 
what  they  call  the  Tartars.  The  Tartars  indeed  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  Kirgufes,  and  neighbouring  tribes,  to  the 
Monguls,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  latter  are  joined  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Thibet  to  the  Indians  ;  by  the  Efquimaux 
to  the  Americans;  and  by  the  Philippine  iflanders  with 
the  Malays. 

3.  Ethiopian  Variety. — Black  {kin  and  eyes  ;  black  and 
woolly  hair;  head  narrow, and  compreffed  laterally ;  arched 
forehead  ;  cheek-bones  Handing  forwards ;  prominent  eyes ; 
thick  nofe,  confufed  with  the  extended  jaw;  alveolar  arch 
narrow,  and  elongated  anteriorly  ;  the  upper  front  teeth 
projecting  obliquely;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper 
one,  thick;  the  chin  receding;  knees  turned  in  in  many 
inftances.  The  remaining  Africans,  befides  thofe  claffed 
in  the  firft  variety,  belong  to  this.  The  ftriking  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  variety,  and  particularly' the  very  great 
difference  between  its  colour  and  our  own,  have  led  many 
perfons  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  had  not  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  phyfiology  and  natural  hiftory  to 
determine  the  quettion,  that  the  Africans  belong  to  a 
diftinCI  fpecies.  But  there  is  no  one  character  fo  peculiar 
and  common  to  the  Africans,  but  that  it  is  found  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  other  varieties,  and  the  negroes  often  want 
it ;  moreover,  the  characters  of  this  variety  run  by  infen- 
fibie  gradations  into  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  races,  as 
will  be  immediately  perceived  by  comparing  together  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  of  this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Wuiufs,  and 
Mandingoes,  and  carefully  noting  how  in  thefe  grada¬ 
tional  differences  they  approach  to  the  Moors,  New  Hol¬ 
landers,  &c.  Again,  great  ftrefs  has  been  laid  on  the  fa  Cl, 
that  the  Negroes  refemble,  more  nearly  than  the  Europeans, 
the  monkey-tribe;  the  fear  of  being  drawn  into  the  fa¬ 
mily,  even  as  diftant  relations,  has  we  believe  induced 
many  to  place  our  black  brethren  in  a  diffinCt  fpecies; 
while  others  have  brought  forward  this  approximation 
to  the  Simias,  with  the  view  of  degrading  the  African  be¬ 
low  the  ttandard  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  thereby  pal¬ 
liating  the  cruel  hardfhips  under  which  he  groans  in  the 
iflands  and  continent  of  the  new  world.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true,  that  in  many  of  the  points,  wherein  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  differs  from  the  Caucafian  variety,  it  comes  nearer  to 
the  monkeys;  viz.  in  the  greater  fize  of  the  bones  of  the 
face,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  cranium  ;  in  the  protube¬ 
rance  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth,  receflion  of  the  chin,  form 
of  the  offa  nafi,  pofition  of  the  foramen  magnum  occipi- 
tale,  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head  and  trunk,  relative 
length  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  &c.  But  it  appears  to  us, 
that  this  fad  is  not  very  important.  If  there  are  varieties 
of  bodily  formation  among  mankind,  fome  one  of  thefe 
muff  approach  nearer  to  the  organization  of  the  monkey 
than  .the  others ;  but  does  this  prove,  that  the  variety 
in  which  the  conformity  occurs,  is  lefs  in  man  than  the 
others?  The  folid  ungular  variety  of  the  common  pig  is 
mere  like  the  horfe  than  other  fwine;  do  we  hence  infer, 
that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is  lefs  porcine, 
or  more  like  that  of  the  horfe,  than  that  of  other  pigs  ? 
The  points  in  which  the  Negro  differs  from  the  European 
are  trivial  and  few,  and  do  not  touch  upon  thofe  impor¬ 
tant  charaders  which  feparate  man  in  general  from  the 
animal  world;  the  ereCt  attitude,  the  two  hands,  the  flow 
development  of  the  body,  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  confe- 
q'uently-  perfectibility,  are  attributes  common  to  both. 

4.  American  Variety. — Red  colour ;  black,  flraight, 
ffrung,  and  thin,  hair ;  fiiort  forehead ;  deep  eyes ;  nofe 


fomewhat  flattened,  but  prominent;  a  broad  but  not  flat¬ 
tened  face,  with  the  cheeks  {landing  out,  and  the  different 
features  projecting  diftinCtly  and  feparately;  the  forehead 
and  vertex  often  deformed  by  art.  This  variety  includes 
all  the  Americans,  with  the  exception  of  the  Efquimaux. 
The  rednefs  of  the  {kin  is  not  fo  conttant  but  that  it  varies 
in  many  inftances  towards  a  brown,  and  approaches  like- 
wife  in  fome  temperate  fltuations  to  the  white  colour. 
Cook  ftates,  that  the  natives  about  Nootka  Sound  are 
little  inferior  in  fairnefs  to  Europeans;  and  Bouguer 
makes  the  fame  obfervation  on  the  Peruvians  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  alfo  fully  afeertained  at  prefent,  that  the  Americans 
poffefs  the  fame  varieties  of  feature  which  are  obferved  in 
the  other  races. 

5.  Malay  Variety. — Brown  colour;  hair  black,  foft, 
curled,  and  abundant;  head  moderately  narrow;  and  fore¬ 
head  {lightly  arched ;  nofe  full  and  broad  towards  the 
apex;  large  mouth;  .upper  jaw  rather  prominent;  the 
features,  when  viewed  in  profile,  projeCling  and  diltinct. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  of  the  South 
Sea,  Ladrone,  Philippine,  Molucca,  and  Sunda,  iflands,  are 
arranged  under  this  divifion.  As  the  Americans,  in  their 
national  characters,  hold  the  middle  place  between  that 
middle  variety  of  the  human  race,  which  we  have  called 
the  Caucafian,  and  one  of  the  extremes,  viz.  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  ;  fo  the  Malay  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Caucafian  and  the  Ethiopian.  The  name  of  Malay  is 
given  to  it,  becaufe  molt  of  the  tribes  which  it  includes, 
as  thofe  which  inhabit  the  Indian  iflands  near  Malacca, 
the  Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly,  iflands,  alfo  thofe  of 
Madagafcar,  and  thence  to  Eafter  ifland,  ufe  the  Malay 
language. 

Intermediate  Shades. — In  deferibing  thefe  varieties,  we  fix 
on  the  molt  ftrongly  marked  tints,  between  which  there  is 
every  conceivable  intermediate  (hadp  of  colour.  The  op- 
pofite  extremes  run  into  each  other  by  the  niceft  and  moft 
delicate  gradations,  in  every  particular  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  differs.  This  forms  no  flight  objeClion  to 
the  hypothefis  of  different  fpecies;  for,  on  that  fuppofi- 
tion,  we  cannot  define  the  number  of  fpecies,  nor  can  we 
point  out  the  boundaries  that  divide  them  ;  whereas,  in 
animals  moft  refembling  each  other,  the  different  fpecies 
are  preferved  pure  and  unmixed.  Neither  does  the  colour, 
which  we  deferibe  in  general  terms  as  belonging  to  any 
particular  raoe,  prevail  fo  univerfally  in  all  the  individuals 
of  that  race  as  to  conflitute  an  invariable  character,  as  we 
ftiould  expert  if  it  arofe  from  fuch  an  uniform  caufe  as 
an  original  fpecific  difference;  its  varieties,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  point  out  the  aftion  of  other  circumftances.  Thus, 
although  the  red  colour  is  very  prevalent  on  the  American 
continent,  travellers  have  obferved  fair  ribes  in  feveral 
parts  :  as  Bouguer,  in  Peru  ;  Cook,  Nootka  Sound  ; 
Humboldt,  near  the  fources  of  the  Orinoco;  and  Weld, 
near  the  United  States.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  vary 
from  black  to  an  olive  or  yellowifli  tinge.  In  the  Friendly 
Iflands,  they  are  of  a  complexion  deeper  than  the  copper- 
brown  ;  but  feveral  of  both  fexes  are  of  the  olive-colour, 
and  fome  of  the  women  are  much  f.rirer. 

Confiderable  variety,  alio,  will  be  found  to  exift  in  the 
colour  known  by  the  general  epithet  white.  That  Angu¬ 
lar  race  of  men,  the  Albinos,  poffefs  a  milk-white  or  red 
{kin  and  yellowifh- white  hair,  with  red  eyes.  In  the  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  they  have  not  met  with  much 
better  treatment  than  the  poor  Negroes  for  fome  have 
doubted  whether  they,  as  well  as  the  latter,  belonged  to 
the  lame  fpecies  with  us.  The  Negroes  were  thought  to 
be  too  black,  the  Albinos  too  white.  Their  {kin  has  an 
unnatural  whitenefs,  often  feeming  to  approach  to  a  flight 
degree  of  lepra,  and  the  hair  of  all  parts  of  the  body  has 
the  fame  character.  The  latter  has  not  the  fnowy  white¬ 
nefs  of  old  age,  nor  the  elegant  light  yellow  or  flaxen  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fair-haired  in  our  climates;  but  is  rather 
to  be  compared  to  the  appearance  of  cream  ;  neither  is  the 
colour  of  the  {kin  like  that  of  the  European,  but  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  of  milk,  or  of  a  white  horfe.  The  eye  is  r 
5  deprived 
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deprived  of  its  colouring  matter ;  and  hence  the  iris  is  of 
a  pale  rofe-colour,  and  the  pupil  intenfely  red,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  numerous  veifels, 
which  almolt  entirely  make  up  the  fubftance  of  thofe  parts. 
Thus,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  body,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  (kin  (rete  mucofum)  and  hair,  as  that  of  the  eye,  is 
deficient.  Thefe  affections  of  the  (kin  and  eye  are  always 
concomitant.  This  peculiarity  exitls-from  the  time  of 
birth  ;  it  never  changes  afterwards,  and  it  is  fometimes 
hereditary.  The  notion,  that  Albinos  are  incapable  of 
propagation,  is  completely  unfounded.  They  are  in  truth 
not  numerous  enough  for  them  to  breed  together,  and 
thus  produce  a  permanent  variety;  but  there  are  fcattered 
inltances  to  fhow,  that  they  can  beget  and  conceive.  A 
white  negrefs  bore  a  perfect  negro  to  a  negro  father;  and 
another  produced  with  an  European  father  three  true  Mu- 
lattoes,  but  with  light  hair.  See  Albinos,  vol.  i.  p.  2.40. 
This  variety  was  firft  obferved  in  the  African,  as  the  great 
difference  of  colour  would  render  the  variation  more  ltrik- 
ing;  and  hence  the  individuals  were  termed  Leucasthiopes, 
or  white  negroes;  their  peculiar  conltitution,  for  the  de¬ 
viation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
may  be  conveniently  termed,  after  fome  modern  authors, 
Leucaethiopia.  From  their  avoiding  the  light,  the  Dutch 
gave  them  (in  the  ifland  of  Java)  the  contemptuous  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Kakkerlakken  (infeCts  fhunrring  the  light)  ; 
the  Spaniards  called  them  Albinos,  and  the  French  Bla- 
fards.  So  far  is  this  variety  from  being  peculiar  to  the 
Negre,  or  even  to  the  torrid  zone,  that  there  is  no  race  of 
men,  nor  any  part  of  the  globe,  in  which  it  may  not  oc¬ 
cur.  Biumenbach  had  feen  fixteen  exatnples  of  it  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Germany;  and  he  refers  to  authors  who 
have  feen  it  in  Denmark,  England,  Ireland,  France,  Swif- 
ferland,  Italy,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  Hungary  ; 
in  Arabia,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  Madagafcar,  among 
the  Caffres  and  Negroes,  (as  well  thofe  born  in  Africa  as 
the  defcendants  of  the  individuals  conveyed  to  America;) 
in  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  and  Brafil ;  in  the  illands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  of  the  Pacific.  De  Gen.  Hum.  Variet. 
feft.  iii.  §  78. 

Domeltic  animals  exhibit  varieties  entirely  analogous 
to  thofe  which  we  have  juft  enumerated  ;  a  fa£t  fo  fami¬ 
liarly  known,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftieep,  pig,  liorfe,  and 
cow,  that  it  cannot  be  neceftary  to  fupport  the  alfertion 
by  any  details.  The  leucaethiopic  conltitution,  too,  oc¬ 
curs  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  human  fubjedf  ;  it  has  been 
obferved  (not  to  mention  the  well-known  examples  of  the 
rabbit,  ferret,  moufe,  and  horfe)  in  the  monkey,  fquirrel, 
rat,  hamfter,  guinea-pig,  mole,  opoli'um,  martin,  vveafel, 
and  roe.  The  crow,  black-bird,  canary-bird,  partridge, 
common  fowl,  and  peacock,  are  fometimes  the  fubjeCts 
of  it ;  but  it  has  never  been  feen  in  any  cold-blooded  ani¬ 
mal.  Biumenbach,  1.  c. 

Biumenbach  remarks,  that  fome  late  writers  feem  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  numerous  diftinft  races  of  men  ought  to 
be  conlidered  as  mere  varieties,  which  have  arifen  from 
degeneration,  or  as  fo  many  fpecies  altogether  different. 
The  caufe  of  this  feems  chiefly  to  be,  that  they  took  too 
narrow  a  view  in  their  refearches ;  feledled,  perhaps,  two 
races  the  moft  different  from  each  other  poflible  ;  and,  over¬ 
looking  the  intermediate  races  that  formed  the  connecting 
links  between  them,  compared  thefe  two  together ;  or, 
they  fixed  their  attention  too  much  on  man,  without  exa¬ 
mining  other  fpecies  of  animals,  and  comparing  their  va¬ 
rieties  and  degeneration  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 
The  firft  fault  is,  when  one,  for  example,  places  together 
a  Senegal  Negro  and  an  European  Adonis,  and  at  the 
fame  tune  forgets  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  bodily  dif¬ 
ferences  of  thele  two  beings,  whether  hair,  colour,  features, 
&c.  which  does  not  gradually  run  into  the  fame  thing  of 
the  other,  by  fuch  a  variety  of  fnades,  that  no  phyfiologift 
or  naturalilt  is  able  to  eltablifh  a  certain  boundary  between 
thefe  gradations,  and  confequently  between  the  extremes 
themfelves.  The  fecond  fault  isj  when  people  reaion  as 
Jit  man  were  the  only  organized  being  in  nature,  and  ccii- 
Vox.XIV.  No.  97i. 
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fider  the  varieties  in  his  fpecies  to  be  ft  range  and  proble¬ 
matical,  without  refleffing  that  all  thefe  varieties  are  not 
more  ftriking  or  more  uncommon  than  thofe  with  which 
fo  many  thou  finds  of  other  fpecies  of  organized  beings 
degenerate,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  queftion, 
whether,  confidering  the  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies 
which  we  have  deferibed,  all  thefe  could  have  originated 
from  one  pair,  as  related  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory.  To  thofe 
who  affedf  to  difbelieve  the  Mofaic  account,  it  may  be 
fufficient  to  reply,  that  to  the  almighty  power  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  it  was  not  more  difficult  to  change  and  mo¬ 
dify  the  defcendants  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth  which 
they  were  deftined  to  occupy,  than  to  create  at  the  firlt 
five  or  fix  pairs  placed  in  different  fituations,  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  nations  that  we  now  fee  inhabiting  the 
globe. 

No  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  man  can  be  more  in- 
terefting  than  that  which  ddcribes  the  progreliive  improve¬ 
ment  and  decay  of  human  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
This  fubjeCt  has  been  treated  of  in  a  moft  animated  manner 
by  Buffon,  and  we  (hall  here  give  an  abridgment  of  this 
part  of  liis  work. 

Nothing  (fays  M.  Buffon)  exhibits  fuch  a  ftriking  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  weaknefs,  as  the  condition  of  an  infant  imme¬ 
diately  after  birth.  Incapable  of  employing  its  organs, 
it  requires  afliltance  of  every  kind.  In  the  firft  moments 
of  our  exiltence,  we  prefent  an  image  of  pain  and  mil'ery, 
and  are  more  weak  and  helplefs  than  the  young  of  any 
other  animal.  At  birth,  the  infant  paffes  from  one  ele¬ 
ment  to  another;  when  it  leaves  the  gentle  warmth  of  the 
tranquil  fluid  by  which  it  was  completely  furrounded  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother,  it  becomes  expofed  to  the  im- 
preflions  of  the  air,  and  inftantly  feels  the  effefts  of  that 
aftive  element.  The  air  acting  upon  the  olfa&ory  nerves, 
and  upon  the  organs  of  refpiration,  produces  a  (hock  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  fneezing,  by  which  the  breall  is  ex¬ 
panded,  and  the  air  admitted  into  the  lungs.  In  the  mean 
time,  die  agitation  of  the  diaphragm  prefles  upon  the 
bowels,  and  the  excrements  are  thus  for  the  firft  time  difi- 
charged  from  the  inteftines,  and  the  urinefrom  the  bladder. 
The  air  dilates  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  ;  and,  after  being 
rarefied  to  a  certain  degree,  is  expelled  by  the  fpring  of 
the  dilated  fibres  re-aiting  upon  this  rarefied  fluid.  The 
infant  now  refpires,  and  articulates  founds  or  cries. 

Moft  animals  ate  blind  for  fome  days  after  birth.  In¬ 
fants  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  the  moment  tiiey  come 
into  tile  world  ;  but  they  are  dull,  fixed,  and  commonly 
blue.  The  new-born  child  cannot  diftinguifh  objects,  be- 
caufe  he  is  incapable  of  fixing  his  eyes  upon  them.  Tbs 
organ  of  vifion  is  yet  imperfect ;  the  cornea  is  wrinkled  ; 
and  perhaps  the  retina  is  too  loft  for  receiving  the  images 
of  external  objects,  and  for  communicating  the  fenfation 
ofdiftinct  vifion.  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  the  infant 
begins  to  hear  and  to  finile.  About  the  fame  time  it  be¬ 
gins  to  look  at  bright  objects,  and  frequently  to  turn  its 
eyes  towards  the  window,  a  candle,  or  any  light.  Now 
likewife  it  begins  to  weep  ;  for  its  former  cries  and  groans 
were  not  accompanied  with  tears.  Smiles  and  tears  are 
the  effedt  of  two  internal  fenfations,  both  of  which  de¬ 
pend  011  the  affion  of  the  mind.  Thus  they  are  peculiar 
to  the  human  race,  and  ferve  to  exprefs  mental  pain  or 
pleafure  ;  while  the  cries,  motions,  and  other  marks  of 
bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  are  common  toman  and  moft  of 
the  other  animals.  Confidering  the  fubjedf  as  metaphyii- 
cians,  we  (hall  fituf  that  pain  and  pleafure  form  the  uni- 
verfal  power  which  fets  all  our  paflions  in  motion. 

The  fize  of  an  infant  born  at  the  full  time  is  commonly 
twenty-cne  inches;  and  that  foetus,  which  nine  months 
before  was  an  imperceptible  bubble,  now  weighs  ten  or 
twelve  pounds,  and  fometimes  more.  The  head  is  lar>  e 
in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  and  this  difproportion,  which 
is  ltill  greater  iri  the  firft  ftage  of  the  foetus,  continues 
curing  tire  period  of  infancy.  The  ikiu  of  anew-born 
3  S  child 
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child  is  of  a  reddifli  colour,  becaufe  it  is  fo  fine  and  trans¬ 
parent  as  to  allow  a  flight  tint  of  the  colour  of  the  blood 
to  fhine  through.  The  form  of  the  body  and  members  is 
by  no  means  perfect  in  a  child  foon  after  birth  ;  all  the 

arts  appear  to  be  Swollen.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  a 

ind  of  jaundice  generally  comes  on,  and  at  the  fame 
time  milk  is  to  be  found  in  the  breads  of  the  infant,  which 
may  be  Squeezed  out  by  the  fingers.  The  fwelling  de¬ 
creases  as  the  child  grows  up. 

The  liquor  contained  in  the  amnios  leaves  a  vifcid 
whitifh  matter  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  have  the  precaution  to  wafls  the  new-born  infant 
only  with  warm  water;  but  it  is  the  cuftoni  with  whole 
nations  inhabiting  the  coldelt  climates,  to  plunge  their 
infants  into  cold  water  as  foon  as  they  are  born,  without 
their  receiving  the  Smalleft  injury.  It  is  even  Said  that 
the  Laplanders  leave  their  children  in  the  Snow  till  the 
cold  has  almoft  (topped  their  refpiration,  and  then  plunge 
them  into  a  warm  bath.  Among  thefe  people,  the  children 
are  alSo  waflied  thrice  a-day  during  the  firft  year  of  their 
life.  The  inhabitants  of  northern  countries  are  perfuaded 
that  the  cold-bath  tends  to  make  men  (Longer  and  more 
robuft,  and  on  that  account  accuftom  their  children  to  the 
ufe  of  it  from  their  infancy.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  power  of  habit,  or  how  far  it  can 
make  our  bodies  capable  of  Suffering,  of  acquiring,  or  of 
lofing. 

The  chi'd  is  not  allowed  to  Suck  as  Soon  as  it  is  horn  ; 
but  time  is  given  for  discharging  the  liquor  and  (lime  from 
the  (tomach,  and  the  meconium ,  or  excrement,  which  is  of 
a  black  colour,  from  the  intelfines.  As  thefe  (ubltances 
might  four  the  milk,  a  little  diluted  wine  mixed  with  Su¬ 
gar  is  firft  given  to  the  infant;  and  the  bread  is  not  pre- 
lented  to  it  before  ten  or  twelve  hours  have  elapfed.  The 
young  of  quadrupeds  can  of  them  Selves  find  the  way  to 
the  teat  of  the  mother;  it  is  not  fo  with  man.  The  mo¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  fuckle  her  child,  mud  raife  it  to  her 
breads;  and,  at  this  feeble  period  of  life,  the  infant  can 
exprefs  its  wants  only  by  cries. 

As  foon  as  the  infant  had  efcaped  from  the  uterus,  and 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  Stretching  its  limbs,  it  was  again 
condemned,  while  the  ufe  of  Swaddling-clothes  prevailed, 
to  a  more  cruel  and  unnatural  bondage.  The  head  and 
limbs  were  fixed,  and  the  whole  body  fo  laced  and  fet¬ 
tered,  that  hardly  a  joint  could  be  moved.  People  now 
begin  to  find  out  that  the  development  of  the  body  will  be 
accompliflted  without  this  artificial  aflifiance.  Perhaps 
they  are  hardly  yet  aware,  that  the  efforts  of  the  little  pri¬ 
soners  to  diSentangle  them  Selves  have  a  more  direft  ten¬ 
dency  to  diftort  their  members,  than  any  pofitions  they 
could  affume,  if  left  in  the  full  poffeflion  of  liberty. 
Swaddling-bands  may  be  compared  to  the  flays  worn  by 
young  girls,  which  occafion  many  more  deformities  and 
difealfcs  than  they  are  intended  to  prevent.  The  practices 
of  Savage  nations  have  been  much  more  rational  than 
thofe  of  the  civilized  ;  they  lay  their  infants  naked  in 
hanging  beds  of  cotton,  or  cradles  lined  with  fur,  in  which 
they* are  at  perfect  liberty  to  move  themfelves  as  they  are 
inclined,  and  provide  at  the  fame  time  very  carefully  for 
absorbing  the  moifture  of  their  difeharges.  No  improve¬ 
ment  can  he  fuggefted  on  this  plan. 

New-born  children  have  need  of  frequent  nourifhment. 
During  the  day,  the  bread  ought  to  be  given  them  ev-ery 
two  hours,  and  during  the  night  as  often  as  they  awake. 
At  firlt  they  deep  ahnofl  continually;  and  they  Seem  ne¬ 
ver  to  awake  but  when  prefied  by  hunger  and  pain.  Sleep 
is  ufeful  and  refreffiing  to  them  ;  and  it  is  Sometimes  con- 
fidered  as  neceffary  to  employ  narcotic  dofes,  proportioned 
to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  child,  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  them  repofe.  The  common  way  of  appealing 
the  cries  ot  children  is  by  rocking  them  in  the  cradle ; 
but  this  agitation  ought  to  be  very  gentle,  otherwise  a 

reat  rifle  is  run  of  confiding  the  infant’s  brain,  and  of 
producing  a  total  derangement.  It  is  neceffary  to  their 
being  in  good  health,  that  their  deep  be  long  and  natural. 


It  is  pofliLle,  however,  that  they  may  deep  too  much,  and 
thereby  endanger  their  conflitution.  In  that  cafe,  it 
would  be  proper  to  take  them  out  of  the  cradle,  and 
awaken  them  by  a  gentle  motion,  or  by  prefenting  Some  ' 
bright  object  to  their  eyes.  At  this  age  we  receive  the 
firft  imprefiior.s  from  the  lenfes,  which,  without  doubt, 
are  more  important  during  the  reft  of  life  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  place 
the  cradle  in  fucha  manner  that  the  child  (hall  be  directly 
oppofite  to  the  light,  for  the  eyes  are  always  dire  died  to¬ 
wards  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  light  is  Itrongeft  ; 
and,  if  tiie  cradle  be  placed  fideways,  one  of  them,  by  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  light,  will  acquire  greater  ftrength  than 
the  other,  and  the  child  will  Squint.  For  the  firft  two 
months,  no  other  food  ftiould  be  given  to  the  child  but 
the  milk  of  the  nurfe  ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  weak  and  de¬ 
licate  conflitution,  this  nouriftiment  alone  Should  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  third  or  fourth  month.  A  child,  how¬ 
ever  rob u ft  and  healthy,  may  be  expofed  to  great  danger 
and  inconvenience,  if  any  other  aliment  is  administered 
before  the  end  of  the  firft  month.  In  Holland,  Italy,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  the  whole  Levant,  the  food  of  children  is  limited 
to  the  milk  of  the  nurle  for  a  whole  year.  The  Savages  of 
Canada  give  their  children  Suck  for  four,  five,  fix,  and 
Sometimes  even  Seven,  years.  In  this  country,  as  nurSes 
generally  have  not  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  milk  to  Satisfy 
the  appetite  of  their  children,  they  commonly  fupply  the 
want  of  it  by  panada,  or  other  light  preparations. 

The  teeth  ufually  begin  to  appear  about  the  age  of  Seven 
months.  The  cutting  of  thefe,  although  a  natural  opera¬ 
tion,  does  not  follow  the  common  laws  of  nature,  which 
acts  continually  on  the  human  body  without  occasioning 
the  Smalleft  pain,  or  even  producing  any  SenSation.  Here 
a  violent  and  painful  effort  is  made,  accompanied  with 
cries  and  tears.  Children  at  firft  lofe  their  fprightlinefs 
and  gaiety  ,  they  become  fad,  reftlefs,  and  fretful.  The 
gums  are  red  and  (welled  ;  but  they  afterwards  become 
white,  when  the  preffure  of  the  teeth  is  fo  great  as  to  flop 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Children  apply  their  fin¬ 
gers  to  their  mouth,  that  they  may  remove  the  irritation 
which  they  fee!  there.  Some  relief  is  given,  by  putting 
into  their  hands  a  bit  of  ivory  or  coral,  or  of  fome  other 
hard  and  Smooth  body,  with  which  they  rub  the  gums  at 
the  affeffed  part.  This  preffure,  being  oppofed  to  that 
of  the  teeth,  calms  the  pain  for  a  moment,  contributes  to 
make  the  membrane  of  the  gum  thinner,  and  facilitates  its 
rupture.  Nature  here  afts  in  oppofition  to  herfelf;  and 
an  incifion  of  the  gum  muft  fometimes  take  place,  to  al¬ 
low  a  paffage  to  the  tooth.  For  the  period  of  dentition, 
number  of  teeth,  &c.  fee  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 
P-  543- 

When  children  are  allowed  to  cry  too  long,  and  too  of¬ 
ten,  ruptures  are  fometimes  occalioned  by  the  efforts  they 
make.  TheSe  may  eafily  be  cured  by  the  (peedy  applica¬ 
tion  of  bandages  ;  but,  if  this  remedy  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  the  difeafe  may  continue  through  life.  Children 
are  very  much  fubjeft  to  worms.  Some  of  the  bad  effefls 
occalioned  by  thefe  animals  might,  according  to  Buffon, 
be  prevented,  by  giving  them  a  little  wine  now  and  then  ; 
for  fermented  liquors  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  their 
generation. 

Though  the  body  is  very  delicate  in  the  ftate  of  infancy, 
it  is  then  lefs  fenfible  of  cold  than  at  any  other  period  of 
life.  The  internal  iieat  appears  to  be  greater.  The  pulfe 
in  children  is  much  quicker  than  in  adults,  from  which 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  internal  heat  is 
greater  in  the  lame  proportion. 

Removal  from  the  mother’s  bread,  and  the  power  of 
going  alone,  are  two  very  important  fteps ;  and  the  pro- 
grefs  towards  independent  exiltence  is  greatly  a  (lifted  by 
another  remarkable  privilege  of  the  human  fpecies,  the 
ufe  of  Speech,  which  begins  in  children  of  lively  minds 
Soon  after  the  firft  year.  The  founds  uttered  in  the  ca¬ 
rdies  of  the  mother  are  attended  to,  and  eagerly  imitated  j 
and  every  faculty  is  drained  to  the  utmoft,  for  the  purpofe 
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of  acquiring  the  ufe  of  an  inftrument  fo  important  towards 
attaining  the  gratification  of  its  daily  increafing  defires,  and 
eftabliflung  its  communications  with  furrounding  beings. 
The  power  of  fpeech,  however,  like  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes, 
and  of  the  moving  organs,  is  not  polfelfed  perfectly  at 
once  ;  it  is  the  offspring  of  laborious  and  repeated  efforts. 
The  vowel  a  (broad)  is  the  molt  eafily  pronounced,  as  it 
requires  only  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  forcing  out 
the  air;  the  confonants,  b,p,  and  m,  require  the  lealt  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  organs,  and  are  molt  eafily  articulated.  The 
other  founds  are  formed  in  proportion  as  the  organs  learn 
their  offices.  Some  can  articulate  diltinctly,  and  repeat 
whatever  is  faid  to  them,  at  two  years  of  age;  but  a  longer 
time  is  generally  neceflary. 

While  the  infant  is  thus  flowly  advancing  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  its  powers,  it  is  expofed  to  numerous  and  de- 
Itru&ive  difeafes,  which  render  its  life  very  precarious  for 
the  three  fir  It  years.  In  the  fecond  or  third  following 
years  it  becomes  more  certain  ;  and  at  fix  or  feven  years  of 
age  a  child  has  a  better  chance  of  living  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  From  the  bills  of  mortality  publilhed  at 
London,  it  appears,  that  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
born  at  the  fame  time,  one-half  of  them  die  the  three  firft 
years;  according  to  which,  one-half  of  the  human  race 
would  be  cut  off  before  they  are  three  years  of  age.  But 
the  mortality  among  children  is  not  every- where  fo  great  as 
in  London.  M.  Dupre  de  Saint- Maur,  from  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  obfervations  made  in  France,  has  fliown  that  half 
of  the  children  born  at  the  fame  time  are  not  extincl  till 
feven  or  eight  years  have  elapfed.  Among  the  caules 
which  have  occafioned  fo  great  a  mortality  among  children, 
and  even  among  adults,  the  fmall  pox  has  been  ranked  as 
the  chief.  But  luckily  the  means  of  alleviating  the  effects 
of  this  terrible  fcourgeare  now  univerfally  known  by  ino¬ 
culation. 

The  period  of  infancy  is  followed  by  that  of  adolefcence. 
This  begins,  together  with  puberty,  at  the  age  of  12  or  14, 
and  commonly  ends  in  girls  at  15,  and  in  boys  at  18,  but 
fometimes  not  till  21,  23,  and  25,  years  of  age.  According 
to  its  etymology  (being  derived  from  the  Latin  adolefcentia) , 
it  is  completed  when  the  body  has  attained  its  full  height. 
Thus,  puberty  becomes  adolefcence,  and  precedes  youth. 
This  is  the  fpring  of  life;  this  is  the  feafon  of  pleafures, 
of  loves,  and  of  graces;  but  this  fmiling  feafon  is  of  liiort 
duration.  Hitherto  nature  feems  to  have  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  prefervation  and  iticreafe  of  her  work ;  (he 
Iras  made  no  provilion  for  the  infant  except  what  is  necef¬ 
lary  for  life  and  growth.  It  has  enjoyed  a  kind  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  exiffence  which  was  (hut  up  within  itfelf,  and  which 
it  was  incapable  of  communicating.  In  this  firft  ftage  of 
life,  reafon  is  (till  afleep;  but  the  principles  of  life  i'oon 
multiply,  and  man  has  not  only  what  is  neceffary  to  his 
own  exiffence,  but  what  enables  him  to  give  exiffence  to 
others.  This  redundancy  of  life  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
fined,  but  endeavours  to  expand  and  diffufe  itfelf. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Buffon  in  his  animated  (ketch 
of  the  progrefsof  human  life  ;  but  here  we  muff  leave  him 
for  a  while,  as  we  confider  the  pifture  he  has  given  of  the 
approach  of  puberty  and  its  correlponding  circumffances 
to  be  lefs  calculated  io  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fcientific  in¬ 
formation,  than  to  gratify  idle  and  vicious  curiofity,  and 
roufe  thofe  pafftons  which  feldom  require  much  excite¬ 
ment.  The  fubjefts  of  the  procreation  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  of  pregnancy  and  parturition,  are  rtrihtly  medical,  and 
are  treated  of  in  fufficient  detail  under  their  proper  heads 
i.i  this  work. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  puberty,  the  body  of  man  attains 
its  full  ftature.  Some  young  people  ceaie  to  grow  after 
15  or  165  while  others  continue  to  increafe  in  height 
till  20,  or  even  23.  During  this  interval  they  are  ufually 
very  (lender,  but  by  degrees  the  limbs  fwell,  and  aflume 
their  proper  (hape;  and  before  the  age  of  30,  the  body 
has  generally  attained  its  greateff  perfection  with  regard 
to  ltrength,  confidence,  and  fymmetry.  Adolefcence  is 
confidered  as  terminating  at  the  age  of  zo  or  25,  and  at 
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this  period  (according  to  the  ufual  divifion  of  man’s  life 
into  ages)  youth  begins.  This  continues  till  the  age 
of  30  or  35. 

The  Itature  of  a  man  varies  confiderably  in  different 
climates,  and  under  different  circumffances.  Authors  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  (houid  be  confidered  the 
medium  height  of  the  human  body.  Buffon  dates  it  at 
from  five  feet  and  an  inch,  to  five  feet  four  inches,  making 
the  medium  height  about  five  feet  two  inches.  Haller  on 
the  contrary,  reckons  the  true  medium  height  of  men  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  to  be  about  five  feet 
five  or  fix  inches.  In  general,  women  are  a  few  inches 
(horter  than  men.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Haller,  that 
in  mountainous  countries,  fuch  as  Swifferland,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  plains  are  commonly  much  taller  than  thofe 
of  the  higher  fituations.  It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  with 
precifion  the  actual  limits  of  the  human  Itature;  but  we 
may  remark  that,  in  furveying  the  inhabited  parts  of  the. 
earth,  we  find  more  remarkable  differences  in  the  ftature 
of  different  individuals  of  the  fame  nation  than  in  the 
general  height  of  different  nations.  In  the  fame  climate, 
among  the  lame  people,  and  often  even  in  the  fame  family, 
we  find  forne  individuals  that  are  far  above  the  medium 
ftandard,  and  others  as  far  below  it.  The  former  we  call 
Giants,  and  the  latter  Dwarfs.  See  thofe  articles. 

The  body,  having  acquired  its  full  height  during  the 
period  of  adolefcence,  and  its  full  dimenhons  in  youth,, 
remains  for  fome  years  in  the  fame  (late  before  it  begins 
to  decay.  This  is  the  period  of  manhood,  which  extends 
from  the  age  of  30  or  35  to  that  of  40  or  45  years.  Du¬ 
ring  this  ltage,  the  powers  of  the  body  continue  in  full 
vigour;  and  the  principal  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
human  figure  a  rile  a  from  the  formation  of  fat  in  different 
parts. 

Phyfiologifts  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  period  of 
life  which  commences  immediately  after  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  ends  at  death  5  and  they  diftinguilh  green  old 
age  from  the  age  of  decrepitude.  But  in  our  opinion  fuch 
an  exteniive  fignification  of  the  word  ought  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  We  are  not  old  men  at  the  age  of  40  or  45  ;  and, 
though  the  body  then  gives  figns  of  decay,  it  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  period  of  old  age.  Daubenton  obferves, 
that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  the  declining  age , 
becaufe  nature  then  becomes  retrograde;  the  fatnels  and 
good  plight  of  the  body  diminifh,  and  certain  parts  of  it 
do  not  perform  their  functions  with  equal  vigour.  See 
the  article  Liff,,  vol.  xii.  p.  639,  40. 

Man  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  (liortnefs  of  life. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  living  beings,  there  are  few 
who  unite  in  a  greater  degree  all  the  internal  caules  which 
tend  to  prolong  its  different  periods.  The  term  of  geffa- 
tion  is  very  confiderable ;  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  are 
very  late  in  unfolding;  his  growth  is  (low,  and  is  not 
completed  before  about  twenty  years  have  elapfed.  The 
age  of  puberty,  alfo,  is  much  later  in  man  than  ih  any 
other  animal.  In  (hort,  the  parts  of  his  body,  being  coivi- 
pofed  of  a  fofter  and  more  ffexiole  lubftance,  are  not  10 ■ 
ioon  hardened  as  thofe  of  inferior  animals.  Man,  there¬ 
fore,  feems  to  receive  at  his  birth  the  feeds  of  a  long  life; 
if  he  reaches  not  the  diftant  period  which  nature  leemed 
to  proinife  him,  it  muff  be  owing  to  accidental  caufss  fo¬ 
reign  to  himfelf.  Inftead  of  faying  that  lie  has  finilhed  his 
life,  we  ought  rather  to  fay  that  he  has  not  completed  it. 

The  natural  and  total  duration  of  life  is  in  lome  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  period  of  growth.  A  tree  or  an 
animal  which  loon  acquires  its  full  fize,  decays  much 
fooner  than  another  which  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer 
time.  If  it  is  true  that  the  life  of  animals  is  eight  times 
longer  than  the  period  of  their  growth,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  boundaries  of  human  life  may  be  extended  to  a 
century  and  a  half. 

On  the  lubjefl  of  longevity ,  and  the  general  circum- 
(tances  on  which  it  depends,  we  have  already  treated  un¬ 
der  the  article  Life,  vol.  xii.  p.  634.  and  Have  there  given 
a  lift  of  a  great  number  of  perfons  who  have  been  cele- 
5  b»ated  i 
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brafed  for  the  length  of  their  lives ;  we  fhall  therefore  add 
nothing  to  what  has  been  laid  under  that  head,  except  the 
portrait  of  a  man  deitined  for  longevity,  drawn  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Hufeland.  “  He  has  a  proper  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  ftature,  without  being  too  tall.  He  is  rather  of  the 
-middle  (ize,  and  fomewhat  thick  fet.  His  complexion  is 
not  too  florid  ;  at  any  rate,  too  much  ruddinefs  in  youth 
is  feldotn  a  fign  of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches  rather 
to  the  fair  than  the  black;  his  flcin  is  Itrong,  but  not 
rough.  His  head  is  not  too  big;  he  has  large  veins  at  the 
•extremities,  and  his  fhoulders  are  rather  round  than  flat. 
.His  neck  is  not  too  long;  his  belly  does  not  projeft,  and 
his  hands  are  large,  but  not  loo  deeply  cleft.  His  foot  is 
rather  thick  than  long,  and  his  legs  are  firm  and  round. 
•He  has  alfo  a  broad  arched  chelt,  a  Itrong  voice,  and  the 
faculty  of  retaining  his  breath  fora  long  time  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  general,  there  is  a  complete  harmony  in  all 
his  parts.  His  fenfes  are  good,  but  not  too  delicate  ;  his 
pulle  is  clear  and  regular.  His  appetite  is  good,  and  di- 
geltion  eafy.  He  eats  flowly,  and  has  not  too  much  t h i r It. 
He  is  ferene,  active;  lufceptible  of  joy,  love,  and  hope; 
but  infenfible  to  the  itnpreflions  of  hatred,  anger,  and 
avarice.  His  paflions  never  become  too  violent.  If  he 
gives  way  to  anger,  he  experiences  an  unufual  flow  of 
warmth,  a  kind  of  gentle  fever,  without  any  overflowing 
of  the  gall.  He  is  fond  of  employment,  particularly  calm 
meditation,  and  agreeable  (peculations  ;  is  an  optimift ;  a 
friend  to  natural  afteftions,  and  domeltic  felicity  ;  has  no 
third  after  honours  or  riches,  but  is  fatisfied  with  his  lot.” 

To  MAN,  v.  a.  To  furnifh  with  men. — The  Venetians 
could  let  out  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred  gallies,  and 
ten  galeafes  ;  though  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  could 
man  a  fleet  of  half  the  number.  Addijon  on  Italy. 

.Your  (hips  are  not  well  mann'd ; 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  or  reapers.  Shakefpeare. 
To  guard  with  men. — See,  how  the  furly  Warwick  mans 
the  wall.  Shakefpeare. 

The  fummons  take  of  the  fame  trumpet’s  call, 

To  fally  from  one  port,  or  man  one  public  wall.  Tate. 
To  fortify  ;  to  drengthen. — Theodofius,  having  manned  his 
foul  with  proper  reflexions,  exerted  liirrifelf  in  the  bed 
manner  he  could,  to  animate  his  penitent.  Addifon's  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Advife  how  war  may  be  the  bed  upheld, 

Mann'd  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage.  Milton . 

To  tame  a  hawk  : 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 

To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper’s  call ; 

That  is,  to  watch  her.  Shakefpeare. 

To  attend  ;  to  ferve ;  to  wait  on  as  a  man,  or  fervant. — 
Thou  whorefon  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in 
my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels :  I  was  never  manned  with 
agate  till  now.  Shakefpeare. 

They  didil  their  hufbands  land 
In  decoftions,  and  are  mann'd 
With  ten  empirics  in  their  chamber. 

Lying  for  the  fpirit  of  amber.  Ben  Johnfon's  Forejl. 

To  direft  in  hodility  ;  to  point ;  to  aim.  Obfolete  : 

Man  but  a  rufli  againd  Othello’s  bread, 

And  he  retires.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello, 

MAN,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  St.  George’s 
Channel,  between  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  about 
fifty  miles  in  circumference  ;  difcovered  by  Capt.  Carte¬ 
ret  in  the  year  1767.  Lat.4.  S.  Ion.  151.  25.  E. 

MAN,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic  :  eleven 
miles  wed  of  Tricolore. 

MAN.  See  Isle  of  Man,  vol.  xi.  p.  408-428. — Since 
that  article  was  written,  we  are  informed  that  (May  1814) 
the  Houfe  of  Keys,  in  iolemn  aflembly,  came  to  a  refolve 
forthwith  to  repeal  the  law  which,  until  then,  afforded 
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proteftion  from  arred  to  perfons  feeking  an  afylum  in  that 
ifland;  excepting,  however,  fuch  perfons  as  had  refided 
there  previoufly  to  this  determination  for  a  period  of  not 
lefs  than  fix  months.  Many  fugitive  debtors  have  in  con- 
fequence  left  that  place,  to-  feek  refuge  from  their  cre¬ 
ditors  elfewhere. 

MAN,  or  Maun,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  which  runs  into  the  Meden. 

MAN,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  deity  among  the 
ancient  Germans  ;  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of 
Tuiflon,  and  celebrated  with  fongs,  as  the  founder  of 
their  nation  ;  and  to  him  they  confecrated  their  groves 
and  foreds. 

MAN  (Henry),  was  born  in  London  in  1747;  and  at 
fifteen  years  old  was  placed  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
houfe  in  the  city  ;  where  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
the  (tudy  of  our  bed  Englifh  authors,  efpecially  the  poets. 
From  infancy,  he  had  (hown  a  drong  partiality  for  poe¬ 
try,  by  writing  verfes  on  every  little  occafion  that  offered. 
Some  of  his  early  productions  he  publifhed  in  1770,  in  a 
(mail  iarao.  volume,  entitled  The  Trifier.  In  1774  he 
wrote  foine  curfory  Thoughts  on  Learning,  in  a  feries  of 
letters,  and  iome  other  ellays,  which  were  publifhed  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  1775  he  wrote  a  novei,  enti¬ 
tled  Bentley,  or  the  Rural  Philolopher  ;  and  foon  after 
retired  to  Reading,  Berks,  where  he  produced  many  little 
poems.  In  this  year  he  publifhed  anonymoufiy,  Cloaci- 
na,  a  Comi-Tragedy,  4to.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a 
farce  called  the  Elders,  which,  however  was  never  per¬ 
formed.  His  Cloacina  was  a  fatire  on  the  bed  writers  of 
the  time,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  their  dyle  were  well 
imitated.  It  commences  at  the  fifth  aft,  “  becaufe,”  as 
we  are  informed  in  the  dedication,  “  he  had  found  that 
it  was  fadiionable  to  make  the  four  firft  aftc-  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  at  all.”  Mr.  Man  was  appointed  deputy-fecretary 
to  the  South-Sea  Company;  and  this  fituation  he  held  till 
his  death,  which  happened  Dec.  4,  1799.  He  poffeffed  a 
natural  genius,  aflided  by  a  retentive  memory.  He  was 
rather  eccentric  in  fome  of  his  opinions;  profelling  a 
rooted  difgult  for  all  literary  acquirements  beyond  the 
Englifh  language,  which,  he  infifted,  was  lufficient  for  all 
purpofes  ;  contending,  that  whatever  is  worthy  of  notice 
in  ancient  authors  is  to  be  found  in  excellent  tranflations. 
His  works  were  collefted  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  publilhed  by 
his  friends  in  1802. 

MAN'-BOTE,  f.  [Saxon.]  I11  our  old  writers,  a  corn- 
penfation  or  recompence  for  homicide  ;  particularly  due 
to  the  lord  for  killing  his  man  or  vaffal.  See  Bote, 
vol.  iii. 

MAN'-CHILD,/  A  male  child: 

Bring  forth  men-children  only, 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  (hould  compofe 
Nothing  but  males.  Skakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

MAN-COO'K,  f.  A  male  cook. — A  long  time  fince 
the  cuftom  began,  among  people  of  quality,  to  keep  men- 
cooks  of  the  French  nation.  Swift. 

MAN'- EATER ,  /  A  cannibal;  an  anthropophagite  ; 
one  that  feeds  upon  human  flefh. 

MAN'-EATER’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  north  coafl  of  the  ifland  cff  Java,  be¬ 
tween  Batavia  and  Bantam. 

MAN'-EATING,  adj.  Belonging  to  thofe  who  feed 
on  human  flefh  ;  anthropophagous.— All  the  wed  bank  of 
the  Nilus  is  poflelled  by  an  idolatrous  man-eating  nation. 
Brerewood. 

MAN'-HATER,/.  Mifanthrope;  one  that  hates  man¬ 
kind.— The  Hi  dory  of  Tirnon  of  Athens,  the  man-hater, 
made  into  a  play  (as  the  alterer  modeltly  phrafes  it)  by 
Thomas  Shad  well.  Biograpkia  Dramatica. 

MAN-KI.L'LER,/  Murderer: 

To  kill  man-killers  man  has  lawful  pow’r, 

But  not  th’  extended  licence  to  devour.  Dry'den. 

MAN'-QUELLER,  /.  [man  and  cpellan,  Saxon.}  A 
murderer 3  a  man-killer;  a  man-flayer.— This  was  not 
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Kayne  the  man-queller ,  but  one  of  a  gentler  fpirit  and 
milder  fex,  to  wit,  a  woman.  Carew. 

MAN'- SLAUGHTER,/  Murder;  deftruftion  of  the 
human  fpecies. — The  whole  pleafure  of  that  book  ftand- 
eth  in  open  manflaugkter  and  bold  bawdry.  Afcham . 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  fpoils  with  infinite 
Man -faugh  ter,  lhall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton's  PaTadife  Loft • 

[In  law.]  The  aft  of  killing  a  man  not  wholly  without 
fault,  though  without  malice;  puniflied  by  forfeiture. — 
When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  bye-ftander, 
I  ruled  it  manfaughter.  Fojler.  See  Homicide,  vol.  x. 
p.  260. 

MAN'-SLAYER,  /.  One  that  has  killed  another.— Ci¬ 
ties  for  refuge  for  the  man-Jlayer .  Numbers, 

MAN'-STEALER.  See  Kidnapper. 

MAN'-STEALING.  See  Kidnapping,  vol.  xi.  p. 
708. 

MAN'-THEOF,/  [from  manust  Lat.  a  nag,  and  the- 
opp,  Sax.  a  thief.]  A  horfe- fteale'r.  Leg.  Alfred. 

MAN-TI'GER,  f.  A  large  monkey  or  baboon.— Near 
thefe  was  placed,  by  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa’s 
fide,  the  glaring  cat-a-mountain,  and  the  man-mimicking 
man-tiger.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

MAN  OF  WAR.  A  (hip  of  war.— A  Flemi(h  man  of 
war  lighted  upon  them,  and  overmaftered  them.  Carew’s 
Survey  of  Cornwall.— A  human  being  qualified  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner. — Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of 
war  from  his  youth.  1  Sam.  xvii.  33. 

MAN-OF-WAR' BIRD.  See  Pelicanus. 

MAN-OF-WAR  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  Lat.  26.  20.  N.  Ion.  77.  15.  W. 

MAN-OF-WAR  KE'YS,  fmall  iflands  and  rocks  in  the 
Spani(h  Main,  near  the  Mofquito  (hore.  Lat.  12.  55.  N. 
Ion.  88.  35.  W. 

MAN-OF-WAR  KE'YS,  fmall  iflands  at  the  entrance 
of  Weft  Harbour,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

MA'NA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  La  Plata  s 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Potofi. 

MANA'AR.  See  Manar. 

MANAB  AC'CA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  3.  59.  S.  Ion.  131.  45.  E. 

MANABE'A,/  in  botany.  See  ZEgiphila. 

MAN'ACHA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  dola. 

MANACHO'KE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar: 
twenty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Durbungah. 

MANACI'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tarento. 

MAN'ACLE,/  \manicce,  from  manus ,  Lat.]  Chain  for 
the  hands  ;  (hackle. — Doftrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on 
the  feet,  and  like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.  £cc/as.xxi.  19. 

For  my  fake  wear  this  glove  ; 

It  is  a  manacle  of  love.  Shakefpeare' s  Cymbeline. 

To  MAN'ACLE,  v.  a.  To  chain  the  hands;  to  (hackle. 
—Is  it  thus  you  ufe  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and  (hackle 
him  hand  and  foot  ?  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

We’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains.  Shakefpeare. 

MAN'ACLES,  rocks  in  the  Englifli  Channel,  near  the 
coaft  of  Cornwall :  eight  miles  fouth  of  Falmouth. 

MAN'ACLING,  f.  The  adt  of  chaining  the  hands. 

MANACOR',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  fituated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  where  perfons  of  rank  and  of  the  molt 
confiderable  property  fpend  the  fummer-feafon.  Its  po¬ 
pulation  confifts  of  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  contains 
a  parilh-church,  a  monaftery  of  Dominican  friars,  and  an 
hofpital  for  invalids.  The  productions  of  the  foil  in  its 
vicinity  are  corn  of  all  forts,  wines,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  paftures  for  flocks  and  herds. 

Proceeding  along  the  coaft  from  Manacor  towards  the 
Vol,  XIV.  No.  971. 
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eaft,  you  pafs  San  Servers,  and  on  the  north  of  the  village 
difeover  Aria,  a  town  containing  near  8000  perfons.  This 
town,  built  in  a  mountainous  (ituafion,  is  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  ifland  ;  it  contains  a  parifti-church,  a  con¬ 
vent,  a  public  oratory,  and  two  chapels  of  eafe  for  the 
villagers.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  affords  pafture 
for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  produces  wine,  olives,  corn, 
and  vegetables.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  the  cotton- 
tree  very  fuccefsfully,  and  make  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 

MANA'DO,  a  fmall  ifland  and  town,  near  the  north 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes.  Taken  by  the  Britifh  on 
the  24.th  of  June,  1810.  Lat.  1.  8.  N.  Ion.  124..  32.  E. 

MAN'AEN,  [Heb.  fignifying  a  comforter.]  A  man’s 
name.  -Ails  xiii.  r. 

To  MA'NAGE,  v.  a.  [menager,  Fr.J  To  conduct;  to 
carry  on. — The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idola¬ 
try  againft  the  heathens.  Stilling  fleet. 

Let  her  at  lead  the  vocal  brafs  infpire. 

And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  drain, 

What  wars  I  manage ,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.  Prion 

To  train  a  horfe  to  graceful  adtion. — He  rode  up  and 
down  gallantly  mounted,  managing  his  horfe,  and  charg¬ 
ing  and  difeharging  his  lance.  Knolles. — To  govern;  to 
make  tradfable. — Let  us  (tick  to  our  point,  and  we  will 
manage  Bull,  I’ll  warrant  you.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull.— 
To  wield  5  to  move  or  ufe  eafily. — Long  tubes  are  cum- 
berfome,  and  fcarce  to  be  eaflly  managed.  Newton.-— jTo 
hulband  ;  to  make  the  objedt  of  caution ; 

There  is  no  more  to  manage  l  If  I  fall, 

It  (hall  be  Hke  myfelf.  A  fetting  fun 

Should  leave  a  tradt  of  glory  in  the  (kies.  Dryden, 

The  lefs  he  had  to  lofe,  the  lefs  he  car’d 
To  manage  loathfome  life,  when  love  was  the  reward. 

Dry  den. 

To  treat  with  caution  or  decency ; -this  is  a  phrafe  merely 
French. — Notwithftanding  it  was  fo  much  his  intereft  to 
manage  his  proteftant  fubjedis  in  the  country,  he -made 
over  his  principality  to  France.  Addifon. 

To  MAN'AGE,  v.n.  To  fuperintend  affairs;  to  tranf- 
adt : 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 

What  their  unerring  wifdona  fees  thee  want.  Dryden. 

MAN'AGE,/  [ menage ,  Fr.]  Condudt ;  adminiftratioil. 
—Young  men,  in  the  condudt  and  manage  of  adtions,  em¬ 
brace  more  than  they  can  hold,  and  ftir  more  than  they 
can  quiet.  Bacon. 

This  might  have  been  prevented. 

With  very  eafy  arguments  of  love. 

Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  muft 
With  fearful  bloody  iflue  arbitrate.  Shakefpeare. 

Ufe;  inftrumentality. — To  think  to  make  gold  of  quick- 
filver  is  not  to  be  hoped ;  for  quickfilver  will  not  endure 
the  manage  of  the  fire.  Bacon. — Government  of  a  horfe ; 
properly  manege . — The  horfe  you  muft  draw  in  his  career 
with  his  manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto.  Peachcm . 
In  thy  (lumbers 

I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars. 

Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  (teed.  Shakefpeare. 

Difcipline;  governance.— Whenever  we  take  a  ftrongbias, 
it  is  not  out  of  a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for 
want  of  a  careful  manage  and  difcipline  to  fet  us  right  at 
firft.  L'EJlrange. 

MAN'AGEABLE,  adj.  Eafy  in  the  ufe ;  not  difficult 
to  be  wielded  or  moved. — The  conditions  of  weapons  and 
their  improvement  are,  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  wea¬ 
thers  ;  and  that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable. 
Bacon's  EJfays.—Vtry  long  tubes  are,  by  reafon  of  their 
length,  apt  to  bend,  and  (hake  by  bending  fo  as  to  caufe 
a  continual  trembling  in  the  objects ;  whereas  by  contri- 
3  T  vance 
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vance  theglafles  are  readily  manageable,  Newton. — Govern¬ 
able  5  tradable. 

MAN' AGEABLENESS,  f  Accommodation  toeafy  ufe. 
—This  difagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
exadnefs  or  manageablenefs  of  the  inftruments  employed. 
Boyle _ Tradablenefs,;  eafinefs  to  be  governed. 

MAN'AGEMENT,yi  Condud;  adminiftration.— An 
ill  argument  introduced  with  deference,  will  procure 
more  credit  than  the  profoundeft  fcience  with  a  rough, 
infolent,  and  noify,  management.  Locke  on  Education. — The 
vyrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  the  only 
caufe  of  the  union.  Swift. — Prudence;  cunning  pradice : 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide; 

Some  flick  to  you,  and  fome  to  t’other  fide.  Dryden. 
Pradice;  tranfadion;  dealing. — He  had  great  managements 
with  ecclefiaftics,  in  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the 
pontificate.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

MAN'AGER,_/1  One  who  has  the  condudor  direction 
of  any  thing. — A  fkilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  fo  long  as 
they  have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  any  underftanding.  South. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 

His  friend  and  fliame,  and  was  a  kind  of  fcreen.  Pope. 

A  man  of  frugality  ;  a  good  hufband. — A  prince  of  great 
afpiring  thoughts:  in  the  main,  a  manager  of  his  treafure, 
and  yet  bountiful,  from  his  own  motion,  wherever  he  dif- 
cerns  merit.  Temple. — The  molt  fevere  cenfor  cannot  but 
be  pleafed  with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid’s  wit;  though  he 
could  have  wifhed,  that  the  mafler  of  it  had  been  a  better 
manager.  Dryden. 

MAN'AGERY,  f.  [ menagerie ,  Fr.]  Conduct;  direc¬ 
tion  ;  adminiftration. — They  who  moil  exactly  defcribe 
that  battle,  give  fo  ill  an  account  of  any  conduit  or  dif- 
cretion  in  the  managery  of  that  affair,  that  pofterity  would 
receive  little  benefit  in  the  mod  particular  relation  of  it. 
Clarendon. — Hufbandry  ;  frugality. — The  court  of  Rome 
has,  in  other  inftances,  fo  well  attefted  its  good  managery, 
that  it  is  not  credible  crowns  are  conferred  gratis.  Decay  of 
Piety. — Manner  of  ufing. — No  expert  general  will  bring  a 
company  of  raw  untrained  men  into  the  field  ;  but  will 
by  little  bloody  fkirmifhes  inftrud  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  managery  of  their 
weapons.  Decay  of  Piety. 

MAN'AGING,  /  The  ad  of  conducing  ;  the  ait  of 
governing. 

MANA'GIUM,  f.  [from  the  Fr.  menage  or  manance. ] 
A  manfion-houfe  or  dwelling-place.  Jacob. 

MANAGUE'RA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafcar:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Maffalagem. 

MA'NAH,  one  of  the  three  divinities  worfhipped  by 
the  Arabians. 

MAN'AHATH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAN'AHEM,  [Heb.  a  comforter.]  Of  theTed  of  the 
Effenians  :  he  was  vicegerent  to  Hiliel.  Manahem  was 
a  learned  man  for  that  age,  and  of  great  confideration 
among  his  left.  He  foretold  Herod  the  Great,  who  was 
then  but  a  fchool-boy,  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  king ; 
at  the  fame  time  recommending  to  him  the  virtues  of  juf- 
tice  and  moderation  ;  yet  foretelling  that  he  fhould  tread 
thofe  under  foot,  with  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity  ;  neverthelefs,  that  he  would  live  in  great  glory 
and  profperity :  but,  added  he,  “You  cannot  conceal 
yourlelf  from  the  eyes  of  God,  who  will  chaltife  you  at 
the  end  of  your  life,  for  all  the  evils  committed  by  you.” 
Herod  at  firft  flighted  thefe  predictions ;  but,  when  raifed 
to  the  regal  dignity,  he  fent  for  Manahem,  and  enquired 
of  him,  how  long  he  fhould  reign  ?  Manahem  not  giving 
a  direft  anfwer,  the  king  afked,  “  Shall  I  reign  ten  years  ?” 
Manahem  replied,  “Not  ten  only,  but  twenty,  yea  thirty.” 
Herod  difmifled  him,  giving  him  his  hand  as  a  token  of 
friendfhip,  and  always  (bowed  much  efteem  for  the  feCt 
of  the  Eifeneans.  Afterwards,  Herod  took  Manahem  to 
be  near  his  own  perfon.  Jofeph  Anliq.  lib.  xv.  cap.  13. 

MAN'AHEM,  or  Man'aim,  fon  of  judas  the  Galilean, 
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or  the  Gaulonite.  He  drew  to  his  party  fome  perfons  of 
quality,  together  with  feveral  robbers  and  others  who  had 
nothing  to  lofe  ;  and,  having  taken  the  caftle  of  MafTada, 
he  pillaged  the  magazines  of  the  late  king  Herod  the  Great, 
armed  his  people,  and  went  to  Jerufalem  ;  of  which  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf  malter,  he  drove  out  the  Romans,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  put  to  death  the  high- 
prieft  Ananias ;  and  foon  became  infupportable  by^iis 
cruelties  and  excefTes.  Two  men  of  the  party  of  Eleazar 
encouraged  the  people  to  free  themfelves  from  his  tyran¬ 
ny  ;  Manahem  was  affaulted,  and,  after  fome  refiftance, 
was  forfaken  by  his  adherents,  and  forced  to  hide  himfelf 
in  a  place  called  Ophlas  ;  w-hence  he  was  taken  the  day- 
following,  and  put  to  death.  This  was  A.  D.  68,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jofeph  de  Bello,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17,  18. 

MAN'AKIN,  f.  in  ornithology.  See  Pipra. 

MANAM',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sugulmefla,  fixteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sugulmefla. 

MANAMAG',  a  fimall  ifland  in  the  fea  of  Mindoro. 
Lat.  11.27.  N.  Ion.  120.  45.  E. 

MANAMAN'GALUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  near  the  coaft  of  Malabar:  forty  miles  fouth. 
fouth-eaftof  Cochin,  and  thirteen  north-ealt  of  Porcah. 

MANAM'BE,  a  town  on  the  eaft:  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
Lat.  15.  20.  S.  Ion.  50.  5.  E. 

M  ANAMBOT'CHE,  a  town  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
dagafcar.  Lat.  15.  50.  S.  Ion.  50.  5.  E. 

MANAMBOU'VE,  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  on  the  fouth  coaft.  Lat.  25.  20.  S. 

MANAN',  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the 
coaft  of  Main,  in  North  America :  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Lat.  44.  48.  N.  Ion.  66.45.  W. 

MANANBA'TO,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Mada¬ 
gafcar.  Lat.  24.  5.  S.  Ion.  47.  30.  E. 

MANANCI  A'LES,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres:  190  miles  north-north-weft 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

MANANGHE'RA,  a  river  of  the  ifland  of  Madagaf¬ 
car,  which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
Lat.  22.  45.  S.  Ion.  52.  4.  E. 

MANANGOUROU',  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  oppofite  the  ifland 
of  St.  Mary,  in  lat.  17.  S. 

MANAN'ZARI,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagaf. 
car.  Lat.  21.8.  S.  Ion.  48.20.  E. 

MANAPAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Tinevelly,  fituated  on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
gulf  of  Manar:  thirty-three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Palam- 
cotta.  Lat.  8.  18.  N.  Ion.  78.  12.  E. 

MANAR',  Mana'ar,  or  Mana'ra,  [from  the  Ma¬ 
labar  words  man ,  fand,  and  aar,  river.]  A  fmall  ifland 
lying  off  the  coaft  of  Ceylon,  about  fixty  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Jafnapatam.  Manar  was  formerly  more  flouriftiing 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  The  fort  was  fmall,  but  ftrong, 
fquare,  and  regular.  The  city  now  confiftsonly  of  a  few 
tiled  houfes,  government-offices,  and  fome  low  huts  in¬ 
habited  by  boatmen  and  fifhermen.  At  low  water  the 
ifland  of  Manar  is  feparated  from  Ceylon  by  a  fmall 
winding  river ;  but,  when  the  tide  flows,  this  river  appears 
as  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  is  about  three  miles  over.  It  is 
called  the  Gulf  of  Manar. 

Manar  is  about  2-[-  German  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  including  a  falt-river.  The  fort  is  fituated 
near  the  channel  or  ftrait  which  divides  Manar  from 
Ceylon.  There  are  befides  feven  villages  in  the  ifland. 
At  the  extreme  end,  where  boat  is  taken  for  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  there  are  four  or  five  churches  for  the  na¬ 
tives  and  Malabar  Chriftians,  befides  that  of  Carcal  ufed 
by  the  Dutch.  The  ifland  is  barren  and  fandy,  with  a 
few  palmiras  and  cocoa-trees  fcattered  here  and  there. 
The'  furrounding  fea  fupplies  abundance  of  fiffi.  The 
paflage  frbm  this  ifland  to  Ramiferam,  on  the  Coroman¬ 
del  coaft,  is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  leagues;  but  the 
paflage  is  interrupted  by  innumerable  /hallows  and  land- 
banks,  many  of  which  are  high  and  completely  dry,  ex- 
3  cept 
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cept  during  the  monfoons.  Adam's  Bridge,  or  Rama’s 
Bridge,  is  formed  by  a  line  of  fand-banks,  which  runs 
quite  acrofs  from  Manar  to- Ramiferam.  It  is  an  uni- 
fal  opinion  among  the  natives,  that  Ceylon  was  either  the 
paradife  in  which  the  anceftor  of  the  human  race  redded, 
or  the  fpot  which  he  firft  touched  on  being  expelled 
from  the  celeftial  paradife.  Adam’s  Bridge  was,  as  they 
conceive,  the  way  by  which  he  paffed  over  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  fome  of  them  imagine,  that  the  Gulf  of  Ma- 
nar,  like  the  Red  Sea  in  fcripture-hiftory,  clofed  after  him 
to  prevent  his  return.  It  is,  however,  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  Ceylon,  at  a  diltant  period,  formed  a  part  of 
the  continent,  and  was  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great 
convulfion  of  nature. 

The  Gulf  of  Manar,  though  too  (hallow  to  admit  vef- 
fels  of  large  fize,  is  not  altogether  ufelefs  for  the  purpofes 
of  commerce.  Sloops,  doilies,  and  various  fmall  vefi'els, 
convey  goods  by  this  paflage  from  Madras  and  other 
places  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  direclly  to  Columbo,  in- 
ltead  of  rounding  the  illands  by  Tricomalee  and  Point  de 
Galle.  Notwithftanding  the  obftrudfions  that  occur  in 
this  paflage,  the  Dutch  have  found  means  to  carry  on  a 
conftant  traffic  in  this  way  between  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Ceylon  and  their  factories  of  Tutucoran,  Vipar,  Manapar, 
Ponicail,  and  Kilkerre.  Coarfe  cloths  and  calicoes  were 
the  chief  articles  thus  imported  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  in  re¬ 
turn  they  carried  back  areca  and  cocoa-nuts,  betel-leaf, 
fruits,  arrack,  and  coya,  or  cordage,  made  from  the  cocoa- 
tree.  All  thefe  places  are  now  in  poffeflion  of  the  En- 
glifh,  who  may  avail  themfelves  by  the  traffic  which  they 
afford.  The  fliort  paflage  from  Ramiferam  to  Manar 
forms  a  fpeedy  communication  of  intelligence  to  people 
of  bufinefs;  and  government  has  boats  Rationed  here  for 
thepurpofe  of  conveying  the  tapal,  or  letter-bags,  between 
Ceylon  and  the  continent.  The  Peons,  a  calt  of  people 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  travel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an-hour,  and  they  are  relieved  at  certain  ftages  by  freffi 
runners.  They  ufually  go  from  Columbo  to  Manar,  a 
diltance  of  160  miles,  in  three  days.  Here  they  take  boat, 
and  crols  over  by  Adam’s  Bridge  to  Ramiferam,  and  then 
proceed  along  the  Coromandel  coaft  to  Madras.  An  ex- 
prefs  will  generally  run  from  Columbo  to  Madras  in  eight 
days. 

The  Dutch  built  a  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Manar,  with 
a  view  to  command  the  paflage  and  the  communication 
■with  the  continent  by  Adam’s  Bridge.  It  was  princi¬ 
pally  intended  to  prevent  the  fubjeCls  of  the  king  of 
Candy  from  fmuggling  over  any  of  the  produce  of  the 
ifland,  particularly  l'piceries;  and  alfo  to  cut  off  all  inter- 
courfe  between  that  prince  and  thofe  of  the  continent, 
by  which  he  might  have  formed  alliances  dangerous  to 
their  interefts.  The  protection  of  the  pearl-banks  and 
pearl-fifiiery,  which  lie  at  no  great  diltance  from  this 
ifland,  was  alfo  another  object  for  conitructing  a  fort 
here.  It  alfo  contributed  confiderably  to  the  revenues  of 
government,  as  a  ftation  where  certain  duties  are  levied 
on  the  valt  quantities  of  calicoes,  coarfe  muflins,  cottons, 
and  other  articles,  brought  through  this  paflage  to  Co¬ 
lumbo  by  the  Moors,  Malabars, 'and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  continent.  Thefe  circumftances  are  fufficiently  im¬ 
portant  in  order  to  keep  in  this  place  a  conftant  garrifon, 
the  expenfe  of  which  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  garrifon  Rationed  here  conlifts  only  of  a 
company  of  Malays  or  Sepoys,  under  the  command  of  an 
European  officer  ;  but,  during  the  pearl-fifbe'ry,  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  is  fent  from  Columbo.  Lat  9.  6.N.  Ion.  79. 
58.  E. 

At  Mantotte,  near  Manar,  there  are  fome  remains  of 
antiquity.  A  Gentoo  city  is  faid  to  have  flood  there,  and 
to  have  been  built  by  that  harmlefs  people,  who  took  re¬ 
fuge  here;  the  veftiges  of  the  embankment  of  a  tank,  and 
a  number  brick  ruins,  ftill  remain. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Manar  lies  the  village  of 
Arippo,  where  the  civil  and  military  officers,  who  attend 
the  pearl-fifhery,refide  during  the  feafon.  This  is  tile  only 
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place  in  the  vicinily  where  good  water  can  be  procured 
Here  is  a  chapel  for  thofe  of  the  Roman- catholic  perfua- 
fion,  who  confift  chiefly  of  the  Parawas  and  Malabars, 
reforting  hither  during  the  feafon  of  the  pearl-fiffiery. 

Six  miles  foutli  from  Arippo  lies  the  Bay  of  Condat- 
chy,  where  all  the  boats  collect  together  for  the  pearl- 
fiffiery.  The  bay  forms  nearly  a  half-moon  ;  the  beach 
which  furrounds  it  is  an  extenfive  fandy  wafte,  with  only 
a  few  miferable  huts  fcattered  along  the  fhore  between  the 
bay  and  the  woods  which  fkirt  the  beach.  Such  is  the 
appearance  which  this  bay  prefents  at  moft  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  but  during  the  fifliery  the  fcene  is  entirely  reverfed. 
At  that  time  the  bay  is  crowded  with  fmall  veffels,  and  the 
beach  prefents  an  aftonilhing  multitude  of  people  from 
every  quarter  of  India.  Several  thoulands  of  people  of 
different  colours,  countries,  calls,  and  occupations,  con¬ 
tinually  palling  and  repairing;  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  tents 
and  huts  erefted  on  the  Ihore,  with  the  bazar  or  market¬ 
place  before  them;  a  multitude  of  boats  returning  in  the 
afternoon  from  the  pearl-banks;  the  anxious  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  Ihore,  and  the  eagernefs  and  avidity  with  which 
they  run  to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo; 
the  vafl  number  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all 
colours  and  all  defcriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
who  are  occupied  in  fome  way  or  other  with  the  pearls, 
fome  feparating  and  afforting  them,  others  weighing  and 
afcertaining  their  number  and  value,  while  others  are 
hawking  them  about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for  fu¬ 
ture  ule — all  thefe  circumftances  tend  to  imprefs  the  mind 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  that  objeft,  which  can 
of  itfelf  create  this  fcene.  The  banks,  where  the  filhery 
is  carried  on,  extend  feveral  miles  along  the  coaft  from 
Manar  fouthward  of  Arippo,  Condatchy,  and  Pompa- 
ripo.  The  principal  bank  is  oppofite  to  Condatchy., 
and  lies  out  at  fea  about  twenty  miles. 

Thefirlt  bufinefs,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
filhery,  is  to  furvey  the  different  oyfter-banks,  to  afcertain 
the  Rate  of  the  oyfters,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  fub- 
jedft  to  government.  If  the  quantity  is  found  to  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  in  a  proper  ftate  of  maturity,  the  particular 
banks  to  be  filhed  that  year  are  put  up  for  iale  to  the 
highelt  bidder,  and  are  ufually  purchafed  by  a  black  mer¬ 
chant.  Sometimes  the  government  deems  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  filh  the  banks  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  pearls  afterwards  to  the  merchants.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted,  boats  are  hired  for  the  feafon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  government  from  different  quarters,  at  a  variable 
price,  but  ufually  from  five  to  eight  hundred  pagodas  for 
each  boat.  When  this  plan  was  purfued,  as  it  generally 
was  by  the  Dutch,  the  governor  and  council  of  Ceylon 
claimed  a  certain  per-centage  on  the  value  of  the  pearls; 
but,  if  the  filhing  of  the  banks  was  difpofed  of  by  public 
fale,  they  bargained  for  a  ftipulated  fum  to  themfelves 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  on  account  of  government. 
This  perquifite  was  claimed  on  account  of  their  trouble 
in  furveying  and  valuing  the  banks.  As  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  filh  the  whole  of  the  banks  in  one  year, 
they  are  divided  into  three  or  four  different  portions,  one 
portion  of  which  is  filhed  annually  in  lucceffion.  By  this 
contrivance  a  fufficient  interval  is  allowed  for  the  oyfters 
to  attain  their  proper  growth  ;  and,  as  the  portion  firft  u fed 
generally  recovers  its  maturity  by  the  time  the  Jaft  por¬ 
tion  has  been  filhed,  the  fifliery  becomes  almoft  regularly 
annual.  The  oyfters  are  fuppofed  to  attain  their  com- 
pleteft  ftate  of  maturity  in  feven  years ;  for,  if  they  be 
left  too  long,  the  pearls  become  fo  large,  and  fo  difagree- 
able  to  the  fiihes,  that  they  vomit  them  out  of  the  (hell. 

The  filhing-feafon  commences  in  February,  and  ends 
about  the  15th  of  April.  The  period  allowed  the  mer¬ 
chant  for  filhing  the  banks  is  fix  weeks,  or  at  the  moft  two- 
months;  but  the  interruptions  that  occur  prevent  the 
filhing-days  from  exceeding  about  thirty.  In  a  bad  fea- 
fon,  the  purchafer  of  the  filhery  is  allowed  a  few  days 
more  as  a  -favour,  The  number  of  holidays  obferved  by 
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perfons  of  different  nations  and  fe£ls,  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  a  confiderable  interruption.  Many  of  the  divers 
are  of  a  black  race,  denominated  Marawas  and  Parawas, 
that  inhabit  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Tutucoreen ;  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  though  of  the  Malabar  caff,  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  leave  off  work  on  Sundays  to  attend  prayers  at  the 
chapel  of  Arippo.  But,  if  llormy  days,  or  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  feitivals  (which  are  never  neglected  on  any 
account  by  the  natives),  occur  to  interrupt  the  regular 
courfe  of  filhing,  the  farmer  is  fometimes  defirous  that 
the  catholic  Marawas  Ihould  make  up  for  loft  time  by 
working  on  Sundays;  but  he  cannot  compel  them  to  do 
this  without  an  order  from  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  who  is  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  fifliery. 
The  boats  and  donies  employed  in  the  fiffiery  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  thither  from  different 
parts  of  the  continent;  particularly  Tutucoreen,  Caracal, 
and  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  ;  and  Colang, 
a  fmall  place  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  between  Cape  Comorin 
and  Anjanga.  The  divers  from  Colang  are  accounted  the 
belt,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  the  Lubbahs,  a  tribe  of 
Moors,  who  remain  on  the  .ifland  of  Manar,  in  order  to 
be  trained  in  this  art. 

Before  the  fifliery  begins,  all  the  boats  rendezvous  at 
Condatchy,  and  are  here  numbered  and  contracted  for. 
Throughout  the  feafon,  all  the  boats  regularly  fail  out 
and  return  together.  A  fignal-gun  is  fired  at  Arippo 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  whole  fleet  fets  fail 
with  the  land-breeze.  They  reach  the  banks  before  day¬ 
break,  and  at  fun-rife  commence  fifhing.  In  this  they 
continue  bufily  occupied  till  the  fea-breeze,  which  arifes 
about  noon,  warns  them  to  return  to  the  bay.  As  foon 
as  they  appear  within  fight,  another  gun  is  fired,  and  the 
colours  hoifted,  to  inform  the  anxious  owners  of  their  re¬ 
turn.  When  the  boats  come  to  land,  their  cargoes  are 
immediately  taken  out,  as  it  is  neceflary  to  have  them 
completely  unloaded  before  night.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fuccefs  of  their  boats,  the  owners  feldom  wear 
the  looks  of  difappointment ;  for,  although  they  may  have 
been  unfuccefsful  one  day,  they  look  with  the  mod  complete 
affurance  of  better  fortune  to  the  next ;  as  the  brahmins 
and  conjurers,  whom  they  implicitly  truft  in  defiance  of 
all  experience,  underftand  too  well  the  liberality  of  a  man 
in  hopes  of  good  fortune,  not  to  promife  them  all  they 
can  defire. 

Each  of  the  boats  carries  twenty  men,  with  a  tindal,  or 
chief  boatmen,  who  afls  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  men  row, 
and  affift  the  divers  in  re-afcending.  The  other  ten  are 
divers ;  they  go  down  into  the  feaby  five  at  a  time;  when 
the  firft  five  come  up,  the  other  five  go  down  ;  and,  by  this 
method  of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  other  time 
to  recruit  themfelves  for  a  frefh  plunge.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  defcent  of  the  divers,  large  ftones  are  em¬ 
ployed  :  five  of  thefe  are  brought  in  each  boat  for  the  pur- 
pofe;  they  are  of  a  reddilh  granite,  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  round  at  top  and  bottom, 
with  a  hole  perforated  through  the  fmaller  end  fufficient 
to  admit  a  rope.  Some  of  the  divers  ufe  a  ftone  lhaped 
like  a  half-moon,  which  they  fallen  round  the  belly  when 
they  mean  to  defcend,  and  thus  keep  their  feet  free.  Thefe 
people  are  accuftomed  to  dive  from  their  very  infancy, 
and  fearlefsly  defcend  to  the  bottom  in  from  four  to  ten 
fathoms  water,  in  fearch  of  the  oyfters.  The  diver,  when 
he  is  about  to  plunge,  feizes  the  rope,  to  which  one  of  the 
ftones  we  have  defcribed  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  his 
right  foot,  while  he  takes  hold  of  a  bag  of  net-work  with 
thofe  of  his  left;  it  being  cuftomary  among  all  the  In¬ 
dians  to  ufe  their  toes  in  working  or  holding  as  well  as 
their  fingers;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  they 
can  pick  up  even  the  fmalleft  thing  from  the  ground  with 
their  toes  almoft  as  nimbly  as  an  European  could  with  his 
fingers.  The  diver,  thus  prepared,  feizes  another  rope 
with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  his  noltrils  fhut  with  the 
left,  plunges  into  the  water,  and  by  the  affiltance  of  the 
ftone  fpeedily  reaches  the  bottom.  He  then  hangs  the  net 


round  his  neck,  and  with  much  dexterity,  and  all  poffible 
difpatcb,  collects  as  many  oyfters  as  he  can  while  he  is 
able  to  remain  under  water,  which  is  ufually  about  two 
minutes.  He  then  refumes  his  former  pofition,  makes  a 
fignal  to  thofe  above  by  pulling  the  rope  in  his  right  hand, 
and  is  immediately  by  this  means  drawn  up  and  brought 
into  the  boat,  leaving  the  ftone  to  be  pulled  up  afterwards 
by  the  rope  attached  to  it.  The  exertion  undergone  dur¬ 
ing  this  procefs  is  lb  violent,  that,  upon  being  brought 
into  the  boat,  the  divers  difcharge  water  from  their  mouths, 
ears, and  noftrils,  and  frequently  even  blood.  But  this  does 
not  hinder  them  from  going  down  again  in  their  turn. 
They  will  often  make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  in  one 
day;  and  at  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a  hundred  oyfters. 
Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  Huff  their  ears 
and  nofes  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering ;  while  others 
ufe  no  precautions  whatever.  Although  the  ufual  time 
of  remaining  under  water  does,  not  much  exceed  two 
minutes,  yet  there  are  inllanc:es  known  of  divers  who  could 
remain  four  and  even  five  minutes.  The  longelt  inllance 
ever  known  was  that  of  a  diver  who  came  from  Anjanga 
in  j  797,  and  who  abfolutely  remained  underwater  full  lix 
minutes. 

This  bufinefs  of  a  diver,  which  appears  fo  extraordinary 
and  full  of  danger  to  an  European,  becomes  quite  fami¬ 
liar  to  an  Indian,  owing  to  the  natural  fupplenefs  of  his 
limbs,  and  his  habits  from  his  infancy.  His  chief  terror 
and  rilk  arife  from  falling  in  with  the  ground-lhark  while 
at  the  bottom.  This  animal  is  a  common  and  terrible  in¬ 
habitant  of  all  the  feas  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  is  a  fource 
of  perpetual  uneafinefs  to  the  adventurous  Indian.  Some 
of  the  divers,  however,  are  fo  Ikilful  as  to  avoid  the  (hark 
even  when  they  remain  under  water  for  a  confiderable  time. 
But  the  terrors  of  this  foe  are  fo  continually  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  efcaping  him  fo  great,  that 
thefe  fuperllitious  people  feek  for.  fafety  in  fupernatural 
means.  Before  they  begin  diving,  the  prieft,  or  conjurer, 
is  always  confulted  ;  and  whatever  he  fays  to  them  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  moll  implicit  confidence.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  which  he  enjoins  them  confifts  of  certain  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  call  and  fed  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
on  the  exaft  performance  of  thefe  they  lay  the  greatell 
ftrefs.  Their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  thefe  fuperllitious 
rites  can  never  be  removed,  however  different  the  event 
may  be  from  the  predictions  of  their  deluders  ;  govern¬ 
ment  therefore  wifely  gives  way  to  their  prejudices,  and 
always  keeps  in  pay  fome  conjurors  to  attend  the  divers 
and  remove  their  fears.  For,  though  thefe  people  are  fo 
Ikilful  and  fo  much  mailers  of  their  art,  yet  they  will  not 
on  any  account  defcend  till  the  conjuror  has  performed  his 
ceremonies.  His  advices  are  religioully  obferved  ;  and 
generally  have  a  tendency  to  preferve  the  health  of  the 
devotee.  The  diver  is  ufually  enjoined  to  abltain  from 
eating  before  he  goes  to  plunge,  and  to  bathe  himfelf  in 
frelh  water  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  labours 
of  the  day. 

The  conjurers  are  known  in  the  Malabar  language  by 
-the  napie  of  filial  karras,  or  binders  of  lharks.  During 
the  time  of  the  filhery,  they  Hand  on  the  Ihore  from  the 
morning  till  the  boats  return  jn  the  afternoon,  all  the 
while  muttering  prayers,  dillorting  their  bodies  into  va¬ 
rious  ftrange  attitudes,  and  performing  ceremonies  to 
which  no  one,  not  even  themfelves  we  believe,  can  attach 
any  meaning.  All  this  while  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to 
abltain  from  food  or  drink,  otjierwife  their  prayers  would 
be  of  no  avail.  Thefe  arts  of  abltinence,  however,  they 
fometimes  difpenfe  with,  and  regale  themfelves  with  toddy, 
a  fpecies  of  liquor  diltilled  from  the  palm-tree,  till  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  Hand  at  their  devotions.  .Some  of 
the  conjurers  frequently  go  in  the  boats  with  the  divers, 
who  are  greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  their  pro- 
teflors  along  with  them  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  fancied 
protection  renders  the  divers  more  liable  to  accidents,  as 
it  induces  them  to  venture  too  much  and  without  proper 
precautions,  in  full  confidence  of  the  infallible  power  of 
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their  guardians.  It  muft  not  however  be  imagined  that 
thefe  conjurers  are  altogether  the  dupes  of  their  own  arts, 
or  that  they  accompany  their  votaries  to  the  filhery  merely 
from  an  anxious  care  for  their  fafety ;  their  principal  pur- 
pofe  in  going  thither  is,  if  poflible,  to  filch  a  valuable  pearl. 
As  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  filhery  muft  look  upon  their  voyages  with  a  jealous 
eye;  fuch,  however,  is  the  devoted  attachment  of  their 
votaries,  that  he  is  obliged  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence,  or  at 
leaft  to  conceal  his  fufpicions  of  their  real  intentions.  He 
muft  alfo  never  hint  a  doubt  of  their  power  over  the  /harks, 
as  this  might  render  the  divers  fcrupulous  of  committing 
themfelves  to  the  deep,  or  indeed  deter  them  from  fi filing 
at  all.  The  conjurers  reap  here  a  rich  harveft ;  for,  be- 
fides  being  paid  by  the  government,  they  get  money  and 
prefents  of  all  forts  from  the  black  merchants  and  thofe 
fuccefsful  in  fi filing  up  the  oyfters.  The  appearance  of  a 
fmgle  /hark  is  fufficient  to  fpread  difmay  among  the  whole 
body  of  divers  ;  for,  as  foon  as  one  of  them  fees  a  /hark, 
he  inftantly  gives  the  alarm  to  his  companions,  who  as 
quickly  communicate  it  to  the  other  boats  ;  a  panic  fpee- 
dily  feizes  the  whole,  and  they  often  return  to  the  bay 
without  fi /hing  any  more  for  that  day.  The /harks  which 
create  all  this  alarm  fonietimes  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rtiarp  (tone  on  which  the  divers  happen  to 
alight.  As  falfe  alarms  excited  in  this  manner  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  the  filhery,  every  means  is 
employed  to  afcertain  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  found¬ 
ed  ;  and,  if  the  Latter  be  the  cafe,  the  authors  of  them  are 
punilhed. 

The  divers  are  paid  differently,  according  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  agreement  with  the  boat-owners.  They  are  paid  ei¬ 
ther  in  money,  or  w  ith  a  proportion  of  the  oyfters  caught, 
which  they  take  the  chance  of  opening  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  ;  the  latter  is  the  method  molt  commonly  adopted. 
The  agreements  with  the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats 
are  conducted  much  in  the  fame  manner.  They  contrail: 
either  to  receive  a  certain  fum  for  the  ufe  of  their  boats, 
or  pay  the  chief  farmer  of  the  banks  a  certain  fum  for  per- 
miflion  to  filh  on  their  own  account.  Some  of  thofe  who 
purfue  the  latter  plan  are  very  fuccefsful,  and  become  rich  5 
while  others  are  great  lofers  by  the  fpeculation.  Oyfter- 
lotteries  are  carried  0/1  here  to  a  great  extent ;  they  con- 
lift  of  purchafing  a  quantity  of  the  oyfters  unopened,  and 
running  the  chance  of  either  finding  or  not  finding  pearls 
in  them.  The  European  officers  and  gentlemen,  who  at¬ 
tend  here  upon  duty  or  through  curiofity,  are  particularly 
fond  of  thefe  lotteries,  and  very  frequently  make  pur- 
chafes  of  this  fort.  The  boat-owners  and  merchants  are 
very  apt  to  lofe  many  of  the  beft  pearls  while  the  boats 
are  on  their  return  to  the  bay  from  the  banks  5  as  the  oyf¬ 
ters,  when  alive  and  left  for  fo me  time  undilturbed,  fre¬ 
quently  open  their  /hells  of  their  own  accord  ;  a  pearl  may 
then  be  eafily  difcovered,  and  the  oylter  prevented  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  grafs  or  foft  wood  from  again  clofing  its 
/hell,  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  picking  out  the  pearl. 
Thofe  fellows  who  are  employed  to  fearch  among  the  filh 
alfo  commit  many  depredations,  and  even  fwallow  the 
pearls  to  conceal  them  ;  when  this  is  fufpebled,  the  plan 
followed  by  the  merchants  is  to  lock  the  fellows  up,  and 
give  them  ft rong  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  the  effed  of  difcovering  the  ftolen  goods.  Ano¬ 
ther  method  of  deceit  is  the  following  :  When  a  boat- 
owner  employs  a  number  of  hired  people  to  collect  pearls, 
he  places  over  them  an  infpeftor  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  can 
confide.  The  hirelings  previoufly  agree  that  one  of  them 
/hall  play  the  part  of  a  thief,  and  bear  the  puni/hment,  to 
give  his  comrades  an  opportunity  of  pilfering.  If  one  of 
the  gang  happens  to  meet  with  a  large  pearl,  he  makes  a 
Jign  to  his  accomplice,  who  inftantly  conveys  away  one 
ot  fmall  value,  purpofely,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attraft 
notice.  On  this  the  infpettorand  the  reft  of  the  men  take 
the  pearl  from  him  :  he  is  then  punilhed,  and  turned  out 
of  their  company.  In  the  mean  time,  while  he  is  making 
a  dreadful  uproar,  the  real  thief  fecures  the  valuable  pearl, 
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and  afterwards,  the  booty  is  (hared  with  him  who  fuffered 
for  them  all. 

As  foon  as  the  oyfters  are  taken  out  of  the  boats,  they 
are  carried  by  the  different  people  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet,  or  in  fmall  fquare  places  cleared  and 
fenced  round  for  the  purpofe  ;  each  perl'on  having  his  own 
feparated  divifion.  Mats  are  fpread  below  them  toprevenc 
the  oyfters  from  touching  the  earth  ;  and  here  they  are 
left  to  die  and  rot.  As  loon  as  they  have  paffed  through 
a  ftate  of  putrefaction,  and  have  become  dry,  they  are  ea¬ 
fily  opened  without  any  danger  of  injuring  the  pearls, 
which  might  not  be  the  cafe  it  they  were  opened  frefh,  as 
at  that  time  to  do  fo  requires  great  force.  On  the  (hell 
being  opened,  the  oylter  is  minutely  examined  for  the 
pearls;  it  is  ufual  even  to  boil  the  oylter,  as  the  peat!, 
though  commonly  found  in  t lie  /hell,  is  not  unfrequently 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  filh  it  lei  f. 

The  (tench  occafioned  by  the  oyfters  being  left  to  pu¬ 
trefy  is  intolerable  ;  and  remains  fora  long  while  after  the 
filhery  is  over.  It  corrupts  the  atmofphere  for  feveral  miles 
round  Condatchy,  and  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  .that 
country  extremely  unpleafant  till  the  monfoons  and  vio¬ 
lent  fouth-weft  winds  fet  in  and  purify  the  air.  The  nau- 
feous  fmell,  however,  is  not  able  to  overcome  the  hopes  of 
gain  ;  for  months  after  the  filhing-feafon,  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  feen  earneftly  fearching  and  poring  over  the 
Zands  and  places  where  the  oyfters  had  been  laid  to  pu¬ 
trefy  ;  and  fome  are  now  and  then  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  pearl  that  amply  compenfates  their  trouble  in 
fearching  after  them.  In  1797,  a  cooly,  or  common  fel¬ 
low  of  the  loweft  clafs,  got  by  accident  the  moll  valuable 
pearl  feen  that  feafon,  and  fold  it  for  a  la^ge  fum. 

The  pearls  found  at  this  fifhery  are  of  a  whiter  colour 
than  thofe  got  in  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  on  the  Arabian  coaft  $ 
but  in  other  refpeHs  are  not  accounted  fo  pure,  or  of  l'uch 
an  excellent,  quality  ;  for,  though  the  white  pearls  are 
more  efteemed  in  Europe,  the  natives  prefer  thofe  of  a  yel- 
lowi/h  or  golden  call.  Off  Tutucoreen,  which  lies  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  nearly  oppofite  to  Condatchy,  there  is 
another  filhery;  but  the  pearls  found  there  are  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  two  fpecies  we  have  mentioned,  being  tainted 
with  a  blue  or  greyilh  tinge.  In  preparing  the  pearls,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  drilling  and  ltringing  them,  the  black  people 
are  wonderfully  expert.  We  were  very  much  ltruck  witli 
the  inftrument  they  employ  in  drilling, as  well  as  the  dex¬ 
terity  with  which  they  ufe  it.  A  machine  made  of  wood, 
and  of  a  ffiape  refembling  an  obtufe  inverted  cone,  about 
fix  inches  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  is  fupported 
upon  three  feet,  each  twelve  inches  long.  In  the  upper 
flat  fur  face  of  this  machine  holes  or  pits  are  formed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  larger  pearls,  the  final ler  ones  being  beat  in  with 
a  little  wooden  hammer.  The  drilling-inltruments  are 
fpindles  of  various  fizes,  according  to  that  of  the  pearls  ; 
they  are  turned  round  in  a  wooden  head  by  means  of  a  bow- 
handle,  to  which  tlyry  are  attached.  The  pearls  being 
placed  in  the  pits  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
the  point  of  the  fpindie  adjufted  to  them,  the  workman 
preffes  on  the  wooden  head  of  the  machine  with  his  left 
hand,  while  his  right  is  employed  in  turning  round  the 
bow-handle.  During  the  procefs  of  drilling,  he  occali- 
onally  moiltens  the  pearl  by  dipping  the  little  flfiger  of  his 
right  hand  in  a  cocoa-nut  filled  with  water,  which  is  placed 
by  him  for  that  purpofe  ;  this  he  does  with  a  dexterity  and 
quicknefs  which  fcarcely  impedes  the  operation,  and  can 
only  be  acquired  by  much  praftice.  They  have  alfo  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  inftruments  both  for  cutting  and  drilling 
the  pearls.  To  clean,  round,  and  polilh  them  to  that  ftate 
in  which  we  fee  them,  a  powder  made  of  the  pearls  them¬ 
felves  is  employed.  Thefe  different  operations  occupy  a 
great  number  of  the  black  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
illand.  In  the  black  town  of  Columbo  in  particular, 
many  of  them  may  every  day  be  feen  at  this  work,  which 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  European  who  is  not 
already  acquainted  with  it. 
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As  the  pearl-fifiiery  has  been  formerly,  without  due 
confideration,  exhaufted  by  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  it 
is  not  perhaps  at  prefent  fo  productive  as  it  once  was. 
However,  the  revenue  which  government  derives  from  it 
is  (till  confiderable,  and  may  by  good  management  be  in- 
creafed.  Pearls  are  confidered  as  the  next  ftaple  of  the 
ifiand  to  cinnamon  ;  the  concourfe  of  people  attracted  by 
it  affords  a  facility  for  difpofing  of  the  other  produce  ; 
and,  by  proper  management,  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  here  offered  to  introduce  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures  into  various  parts  of  India.  AJiatic  Rcfearches , 
vol.  v. 

MANARAN',  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  fea  of  Mindoro. 
Lat.  11.20.  N.  Ion.  120.  51.  E. 

MANAR'DI  (John),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1462.  After  completing  his  Itudies  in  the 
learned  languages  and  in  medicine,  he  was  appointed  me¬ 
dical  profeffor  in  Ferrara,  which  poll  he  occupied  from 
1482  to  1495.  He  then  redded  for  fome  years  with  Gian- 
francefco  Pico  of  Mirandola,  to  whom  he  was  both  phy¬ 
fician  and  preceptor,  and  whom  he  aflifted  in  publifhing 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  John  Pico  againft  judicial  af- 
trology.  In  1 513,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Ladiflaus 
king  of  Hungary  to  become  his  phyfician  ;  and  he  remain¬ 
ed  in  that  country  two  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  beginning  of  1519,  and  re¬ 
fumed  his  functions.  At  an  advanced  age  he  married  a 
fecond  wife,  young  and  handfome,  by  which  he  was  fup- 
pefed  to  have  fhortened  his  days.  He  died  at  Ferrara  in 
7536,  at  the  age  of  feventy-four ;  and  a  very  honourable 
iafcription  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  his  tomb  by  his 
widow.  Manardi  is  termed  by  Haller  a  femi-arabift  and 
femi-galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient 
doftrines  modified  by  modern  obfervation.  He  publiflied 
in  1520  “Epidolarum  Medicinalium  Libri  vi.”  afterwards 
augmented  to  twenty  books,  and  feveral  times  printed, 
laftly,  with  the  title  of  “  Curia  Medica  xx  Libris  Epitfo- 
larum  &  Confutation um  adumbrata,”  Hanov.  1 61 1,  folio. 
This  is  a  very  mifcellaneous  collefiion  of  remarks  upon 
the  ancients,  with  corrections  and  refutations;  and  cafes 
and  obfervations  from  his  ow  n  practice  ;  fome  of  which 
are  valuable,  and  (how  him  to  have  been  a  real  improver 
of  his  art.  He  treats  of  the  lues  venerea  as  a  new  difeafe 
imported  from  America,  and  recommends  the  cure  by 
guaiacum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  alfo  publifhed 
“  In  primum  Artis  parvse  Galeni  Librum  Commentarius,” 
1525,  quarto.  Hatleri  Bibl.  Med.  PraB. 

MA'NAS,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  runs  into  the  Cafpian 
Sea  fifteen  miles  north  of  Derbend. 

MA'NAS  HO'TUN,  a  town  of  Thibet:  125  miles 
north-weft  of  Tourfan.  Lat.  44.  58  N.  Ion.  86.  44.  E. 

MANASQUAN',  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  40.  N.  Ion.  74.  8.  W. 

MANAS'SEII,  the  elded  fon  of  the  patriarch  Jofeph, 
and  the  anceltor  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  was 
born  in  Egypt,  of  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  pried  or 
prince  of  On,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  He  was  adopted  by  Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  at 
the  fame  time  with  his  brother  Ephraim  ;  when  the  old  pa¬ 
triarch  decreed  that  from  that  day  they  fhould  rank  as  his 
fons,  and  be  confidered  as  the  heads  of  two  diftinft  tribes, 
which  fhould  be  called  after  their  names.  In  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  one  half  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nafTeli  had  its  inheritance  afligned  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  having  the  Frills  of  Bafhan  and  Ilermon  on  the  eaff, 
part  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the  tribe  of  Gad  tothe 
fouth.  The  territory  of  the  other  half  of  this  tribe  was 
"bounded  by  the  tribe  of  Iflachar  on  the  north,  that  of 
Ephraim  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  eaft  and  weft.  Gen.  xli.  xlviii. 
Jo/k.  xiil.  xvi. 

'  'MANAS'SEH,  king  of  Judah,  afcended  the  throne  on 
-the  death  of  his  father  Hezekiah,  about  the  year  710  B.C. 
^  "when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  This  prince  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  mod  unhappy  in  his  companions  and 
counfellors;  and  to  have  made  it  his  (tudy  to  become,  in 
every  pofiible  inftance,  the  reverfe  of  that  virtuous  pious 
character  of  which  his  father  had  given  him  a  fliining  ex¬ 
ample.  Hedifgraced  himfelf  by  the  practice  of  the  molt 
abominable  vices  ;  revived  that  idolatry  which  it  had  been 
Heztkiah’s  firft  care  to  exterminate,  introducing  new  and 
unheard-of  deities  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies;  and  he 
polluted  the  temple  of  God,  not  only  by  introducing  into 
it  the  altars  and  rites  of  heathen  w'orftiip,  but  by  letting 
up  an  idol  even  in  the  molt  holy  place.  For  thefe  abomi¬ 
nations  he  was  feverely  reproved  by  different  prophets,  who 
threatened  both  him  and  his  fubjects,  who  had  too  readily 
imitated  his  wickednefs,  with  the  fame  dreadful  judgments 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  their  brethren  the  Ifraelites. 
Their  reproofs,  however,  inltead  of  producing  amendment, 
only  excited  his  rage;  and  he  now  added  to  his  other 
vices,  tyranny  and  cruelty.  So  much  innocent  blood  did 
he  caufe  to  be  fhed,  not  fparing  the  prophets  themfelves, 
that  he  is  reprefented  as  having  filled  Jerufulem  with  it, 
from  one  end  to  another.  At  length,  he  was  Hopped  in 
his  fanguinary  career  by  the  invafion  of  an  Alfyrian  army, 
too  powerful  for  him  to  refill',  which  plundered  and  depo¬ 
pulated  the  country;  and,  having  by  an  artifice  feized  his 
perfon,  carried  him  away,  in  chains,  a  captive  to  Babylon. 
In  the  miferable  condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced, 
Manafieh  became  deeply  fenfible  of  the  criminality  of  his 
pad  conduct,  and  fincerely  penitent  on  account  of  his  cru¬ 
elties  and  impieties.  He  therefore  humbled  himfelf  before 
God,  offering  the  molt  earned  prayers  for  mercy  and  for- 
givenefs,  and  entreating  that  his  enemy  might  be  inclined, 
to  humanity  towards  him,  and  grant  him  his  liberty. 
Thefe  prayers  were  heard,  and  Manafieh  was  redored  to 
his  kingdom;  from  which  time  he  afiiduoully  employed 
himfelf  in  repairing  the  mifehiefs  which  his  impiety  and 
tyranny  had  occafioned,  and  in  difeharging  the  duties  of 
a  pious  and  patriotic  fovereign.  He  purified  the  temple 
from  idols,  and  all  the  relics  of  fuperdition  ;  redored  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God  in  its  ancient  order  and  lplen- 
dour;  and  left  no  means  in  his  power  unattempted,  for 
reclaiming  his  people  from  idolatry  and  wickednefs,  and 
confirming  them  in  their  obedience  to  the  law  of  Mofes. 
Afterwards  he  provided  for  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  by 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Jerufalem,  and  other  cities  ; 
and,  having  reigned  in  peace  and  happinefs  about  thirty- 
three  years  after  his  return  from  Babylon,  died  about  the 
year  643,  B.C.  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-fifth  of  his  reign.  In  the  chapter  of  Chronicles  re¬ 
ferred  to  below,  mention  is  tw-ice  made  of  Manafleh’s 
Prayer;  and  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Tedament,  may  be  feen  a  compolition  of  that  nature,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Prayer  of  Manafieh  king  of  Judah,  when  he 
was  holden  Captive  in  Babylon.”  Of  the  claims  of  this 
piece  to  genuinenefs,  however,  confiderable  doubts  have 
been  entertained.  2  Kings  xxi.  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 

MANAS'SEH,  hufband  of  Judith,  had  been  dead  three 
years  when  Holofernes’s  war  began.  Manafieh  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon.  He  died  in  the  harvelt-field  of  a 
coup  de  foleil  ;  he  left  all  his  efiate  to  his  wife  Judith,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  country,  Bethulia.  Judith  viii.  2,  3. 

MANAS'SEH,  high-pried  of  the  Jews,  fon  of  John  and 
brother  of  Jaddus.  He  fucceeded  Eliezar,  his  great  uncle, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Onias  II.  his  nephew'.  Manafieh 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat  governor  of  Samaria. 
The  Jews  and  prielts,  dilpleafed  at  this  marriage,  (file  being 
of  another  religion,)  declared  he  mud  either  quit  his  wife 
or  renounce  his  priedhood.  Manafieh  withdrew  to  his 
father-in-law,  and  told  him,  that,  though  he  had  a  great 
affeCtion  for  his  daughter,  yet  it  troubled  him  that  on  her 
account  he  was  excluded  from  the  priedhood.  Sanballat 
promifed  that  he  would  procure  him  a  chief-priedhood, 
and  the  firlt  place  in  the  province;  that  he  would  build  a 
temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  like  to  that  of  Jerufalem, 
and  there  he  lliould  be  the  firlt  high-pried.  Manafieh, 
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thus  flattered,  remained  with  his  father-in-law;  and  many 
other  Ifraelites,  engaged  in  fimilar  marriages,  fettled  with 
him  ;  and  Sanbaliat  gave  them  houfes  and  lands.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  came  into  Syria,  and  befieged  Tyre, 
Sanbaliat  afliftcd  him  with  eight  thoufand  men,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  him  the  whole  province  of  Samaria.  He  ob¬ 
tained  a  permillion  from  Alexander,  to  build  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim;  and  gave  the  chief-priefthood  of  it,  as 
he  had  promifed,  to  his  fon  Manalfeh.  The  fame  God 
•was  worfhipped  in  this  temple  as  in  that  of  Jerufalem  ;  and 
many  who  frequented  it  were  Jews  as  well  as  Manafl'eh. 
But  this  temple  was  held  in  deteftation  by  the  priefts  and 
Jews  of  Jerufalem,  who  regarded  thofe  that  worfhipped 
there  as  fcifmatics;  yet  we  read  in  Jofephtis,  that  Ma- 
nafieh,  after  the  death  of  his  great-uncle  Eleazar,  fucceeded 
to  the  high-priefthood  at  Jerufalem.  Jofcph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 
cap,  7,  8.  xii.  cap.  3.  Jofepbus  does  not  acquaint  us  how 
this  was  brought  about  ;  and  indeed  his  account  appears 
confufed  and  contradictory.  Nehemiah,  xii.  28.  mentions 
Sanbaliat  the  Heronite,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  fon  of  the  high  prieft  Jehoiada,  fon  of  Elia- 
fhib  ;  and  acquaints  us  that  Nehemiah  was  obliged  to 
drive  away  from  Jerufalem  this  fon-in-law  of  Sanbaliat, 
becaufe  he  bad  taken  a  ftrange  woman  to  wife.  It  does 
not  mention  his  name,  or  what  became  of  him  ;  but  Jofe¬ 
pbus,  Antiq.  lib.  xi.  cap.  7,  8,  calls  him  Manafl'es,  and  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  withdrew  to  his  father-in-law  at  Samaria, 
under  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  the  la  It  king  of 
Perfia.  Here  is  a  manifeft  anachronifm.  Nehemiah  could 
not  have  lived  under  Darius  Codomannus.  He  came  fe- 
cond  time  into  Judaea,  A.M.  3555,  under  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  and  (lied  A.M.  3580.  Darius  Codomannus  did 
not  come  to  the  throne  till  about  A.  M.  3670.  Some 
learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  we  mult  admit  of 
two  Sanballats  and  two  Mannfl'ehs,  of  which  the  firft  lived 
under  Nehemiah,  and  the  other  under  Darius  Codomannus. 
Others  have  thought  that  Jofepbus  has  perplexed  this  hif- 
tory  by  confounding  the  years,  and  referring  fails  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  lall  Darius  which 
happened  long  before  under  Nehemiah.  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  this  opinion,  (Conned,  vol.  iii.  book  6. )  He  main¬ 
tains  that  Jofepbus  has  confounded  the  high- prieft  Joiada 
with  his  grandfon  Jaddus;  and  that  his  hiftory  ought  to 
be  corrected  by  that  of  Nehemiah.  On  this  footing,  all'o, 
it  mult  be  allowed  that  Manafl'eh  the  high- prieft  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Eleazar  was  a  different  perfon  from  the  fon-in-law 
of  Sanbaliat,  whofe  name  Nehemiah  does  not  mention. 
Manafl'eh  is  allowed  a  pontificate  of  twenty-fix  years,  from 
A.  M.  3745  to  3771,  ante  A.D.  233.  Calmet’s  DiEl.  of  the 
Bible. 

MANAS'SITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Manafl'eh. 
MANASWA'RY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  the  entrance  into  Dory  Harbour,  near  the  north  coaft 
of  New  Guinea.  Here  Capt.  Foreft  found  the  true  nut¬ 
meg-tree,  in  the  year  1775. 

MANATAW'NY  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Schuylkill  in  lat.  40.  15.N.  Ion.  75. 
40.  W. 

MAN' ATE,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  the 
bay  in  lat.  1 5.  45.  N.  Ion.  88.  22.  W. 

MAN'ATE  LAGOO'N,  a  bay  on  the  coalt  of  Yucatan. 
Lat.  18.  22.  N.  Ion.  89. 18.  W. 

MANATEE'  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Jamaica. 
Lat.  17.51.  N.  Ion.  76.45.  W. 

MANATEN'GHA,  a  river  of  Madagafcar,  which  runs 
into  the  fea  on  the  ealt  coaft  in  lat.  23.  30.  S. 

MAN'ATI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay  on 
the  north  coaft.  Lat.  21.32.  N.  Ion.  76.  20.  W. 

MAN'ATI,  or  Sea-Cow.  See  Trxchecus  manatus. 
MAN'ATI  LA'PIS,  a  name  given  to  a  bone,  of  which 
there  are  two  found  in  the  head  of  the  manati,  or  fea-cow  ; 
they  are  roundifh,  and  are  ufually  of  the  fize  of  a  hand¬ 
bell.  They  are  faid  to  have  great  virtues  againft  the  ftone 
and  gravel,  when  burnt  to  allies,  and  given  in  white  wine. 
The  world  need  not,  however,  regret  the  fcarcity  of  this 


remedy ;  forprobably  any  animal-bone,  when  burnt  toafhes 
is  pofleffed  of  all  its  virtues.  J 

MANA'TION,  /.  Imanatio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  iffuing 
from  fomethi ng  elfe.  ** 

MANATIR'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  It ktitfk,  on  the  Itchora  :  eighty-four  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Kirenfk.  Lat.  58.  45.  N.  Ion.  109.44.  E. 

M ANATOU'LIN,  a  chain  of  illands  in  Lake  Huron 
which  extends  ninety  miles  in  length,  about  fix  in  breadth.’ 
This  word,  in  the  Indian  language,  fays  Carver,  fignifies 
“the  place  of  fpirits and  the  ifland  is  elteemed  by  the 
Indians  facred.  Lat.  45.  20.  to  45.  49.  W.  Ion.  81.  50.  to 
84.  W. 

MAN  AZER'UDAM,  adiftriCtor  pro vince of Turkeftan 
north  of  Fergana. 

MAN'BAGE,  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sibu.  Lat.  10.  10.  N.  Ion.  323.  38.  E. 

MAN'BED,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Iraki- 
174  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

MANBO'N A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sabia,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft 
at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Mofambique:  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Sofala.  Lat.  20.  45.  S.  1 

MANBOO'M,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty-four  miles  north- 
weft  of  Midnapour.  Lat.  23.  6.  N.  Ion.  87.  28. E. 

MANC,  a  town  of  Grand  Bukharia:  fifty  "miles  weft 
of  Badakfhan. 

MAN'CA,  a  town  of  America,  in  Weft  Florida,  on  the 
ealt  bank  of  the  Mifliflippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Hona-chitto 
river. 

MAN'CA,  f.  An  Anglo-Saxon  fquare  gold  coin,  in 
value  fix  (hillings,  (Hen.  I.  c.  69.)  but  fometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  the  manats,  ox  mane  fa,  which  was  equal  in 
value  to  our  half-crown  ;  for  Du  Cange  fays,  that  twenty 
mancse  make  fifty  (hillings.  Manca  and  mancufa  are  pro- 
mifcuoufly  ufed  in  old  books  for  the  fame  coin.  See 
Mancus. 

MANCAENBLAN'CA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo : 
thirty  miles  north  of  Negara. 

M AN'j AN A'RES.  See  Manzanar.es, 

M ANCANIL'LA,  Mancinella,  or  Manchineel. 
See  Hippomane. 

MANCENIL'LA  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo :  thirty-two  miles  eaft  of  Cape 
Francois.  ^ 

MAN'CEPS,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues;  one  who  fold  an  eftate  with  a  promite 
of  keeping  the  purchaler  harmlefs ;  one  that  bouo-ht  an 
eftate  by  outcry  ;  one  who  undertook  a  piece  of  work  on 
giving  fecurity  for  the  performance.  AJh. 

MAN'CESTER,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  luppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city  called  Manduejjtdum.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  difeovered  near  Atherftone,  to  which  it  is  the  mo¬ 
ther-church. 

MAN'CHA  (La),  a  province  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Toledo,  on  the 
eaft  by  Murcia  and  Valencia,  on  the  fouth  by  Cordova 
and  Jagn,  and  on  the  weft  by  Eftramadura.  It  is  forf'- 
three  leagues  long,  and  thirty-three  broad;  and  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  capital  of  the  former  is 
Ciudad  Real,  and  that  of  the  latter  Oceana. 

The  foil  is  in  general  dry  and  dulty;  and  the  country 
abounds  in  plains  of  confiderable  extent,  but  they  are 
walte  and  almolt  wholly  without  trees;’  The  rivers  that 
water  it  are  little  more  than  rivulets.  A  great  part  of  the 
province  is  furrounded  by  mountains,  forming  part  of  the 
chain  beginning  in  Sierra  d’Occa,  called  by  “the  ancients 
Montes  Orofpadani.  The  molt  confiderable  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  is  the  Sierra  d’Alcarrez,  extending  from  north  to 
fouth,  towards  the  fouthern  and  ealtern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Jaen.  In  La  Mancha  alfo,  near  Alcarrez/and  at 
the  fide  of  the  Sierra  of  that  name,  begins  the  famous  Sierra 
Morena,  or  the  Montes  Mariani  of  the  Romans.  They  con  4 
tinueto  the  kingdom  of  Cordova;  a  ridge  foreads  into 
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jaen,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Eftramad'ura,  and  even  to 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  province  of  La 
Mancha  contains  hi  parifnes,  78  monafteries  and  con¬ 
vents,  two  cities,  ami  121  towns,  of  which  ten  belong  to 
the  crown,  and  75  to  the  military  orders,  46  villages,  one 
intendency  of  a  province,  and  one  hofpital.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  are  Ciudad  Real,  Oceana,  Alcazar,  and  Al¬ 
magro;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  refpeftive  articles. 
The  population  is  more  than  200,000  inhabitants.  The 
Mefa  d’Occana  is  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  plain  in  the 
whole  country. 

La  Mancha  being  a  flat  level  country,  and  the  foil 
parched  with  heat,  the  productions  of  fuch  a  foil  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  be  limited.  It  produces  corn,  and  efpecially  oats, 
in  fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  moft  common  trees  are  chefnuts  of  a  dwarf 
fpecies,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly ;  olive-trees,  however, 
nre  found  in  many  parts,  and  alfo  a  number  of  vines,  the 
belt  of  which  are  thofe  of  Menzanares.  The  other  pro¬ 
ductions  of  La  Mancha  are  faffron,  honey,  and  fpar.  No 
fruit  is  to  be  met  with  except  in  fome  particular  diftrifts, 
and  in  fmall  quantities.  Almagro  is  famous  for  melons 
and  potatoes.  The  meadows  are  not  numerous,  except 
for  about  four  leagues  between  Ciudad  Real  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mudela,  where  they  are  fine  and  extenfive;  im- 
xnenfe  herds  are  fed  in  thefe  plains,  and  efpecially  mules, 
■which  are  of  an  excellent  breed.  The  manufactures  of 
La  Mancha  have  now' declined.  They  formerly  fabricated 
ribbons,  garters,  worfted  ftockings,  tapeftry,  and  filks  of 
different  forts,  and  a  great  quantity  of  leather-gloves,  both 
at  Ciudad  Real  and  Oceana ;  at  the  former  of  thofe  towns 
thev  made  all  forts  of  woollen  (tuffs,  but  they  have  very 
much  declined.  A  fabric  of  blond-lace  has  been  lately 
fet  on  foot  at  Almagro,  which  employs  2300  people. 
The  other  branches  of  labour  are  reduced  to  four ;  one  of 
bard  foap  at  Oceana;  another  of  flannels  at  the  fame  place 
and  Campo  de  Criptance;  a  third  at  Alcazar  de  St.  Juan, 
of  gunpowder;  and  three  refining-houfes  of  faltpetre  at 
Pedronera,  Zemblaque,  and  Alcazar  de  St.  Juan,  the  laft 
of  which  furnifhes  annually  200,000  quintals  of  faltpetre 
to  the  crown,  on  whofe  account  it  is  wrought.  The  wool 
fpinning  is  a  confiderable  fource  of  induftry  throughout 
this  province,  and  employs  from  12  to  16,000  people  of 
all  ages  and  (exes.  Commerce  is  in  a  very  low  date  in 
this  province-,  the  only  productions  with  which  it  fur- 
nifties  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  a  little  fpar,  oats, 
and  wine,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  blond-lace  and 
flioe- leather.  But  thefe  few  articles  do  not  counterbalance 
the  imports  from  other  provinces  and  countries  which 
fupply  La  Mancha  with  (hot,  fpices,  fait  provifions,  hard¬ 
ware,  linen,  muflins,  broad  cloth,  fine  woollen  fluffs,  filks, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  articles  of  luxury,  and  even  many  of 
necefiity  with  regard  ta  clothing.  The  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms  preient  nothing  worthy  of  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  province  ;  but  it  has  fome  mines  and  mineral 
waters  that  may  deferve  notice;  fuch  are  mines  of  iron, 
ochre,  rock-cryftai,  bole,  calamine,  antimony,  cinnabar. 
See.  It  has  alfo  mineral  waters  both  for  drinking  and 
bathing. 

Travellers  in  general  report,  that  this  is  the  moft  cheer¬ 
ful  country  in  Spain  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  very 
fond  of  mufic  and  dancing  ;  fo  that  a  player  on  the  gui¬ 
tar,  and  a  finger  of  fequidillas,  are  perfons  in  great  re- 
queft.  The  girls,  young  men,  and  married  women,  are 
faid  to  affemble  at  the  firft  found  of  the  inlfrument ; 
the  bell  voices  fing  fequidillas,  and  the  blind  accompany 
them  on  their  inftruments.  A  late  traveller  fays,  “  there 
is  no  labourer  nor  young  female  peafant  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.”  Another 
writer  fays,  you  can  fcarctly  enter  the  province  of  La 
Mancha  without  having  conltantly  in  your  thoughts  the 
fabulous  hero,  whole  name  renders  this  country  more  ce¬ 
lebrated  than  its  fpacious  and  parched-up  plains  could 
ever  have  made  it.  The  names  of  Quintenar  and  Tobofo 
are  iinprefl'ed  on  the  memory  of  every  one  ;  and  we  look 
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round  for  the  village  of  the  famed  and  peerlefs  Dulcinea, 
and  the  wood  where  the  firft  meeting  took  place  between 
her  and  the  doughty  Don  Quixote.  The  coftume  of  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  principal  towns  of  this  diftrift, 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  New  Caftile  in  general.  The  peafant 
wears  a  clofe  camifole  of  cloth,  or  leather,  faftened  with  a 
leathern  girdle;  and  on  his  head  a  fquare  cap  rifing  to  a 
point.  The  fides,  which  are  turned  up,  continually  beat 
againft  each  other;  it  is  made  of  cloth  or  leather,  and  is 
called  a  montera.  A  llranger,  who  vifited  fome  of  the  af- 
femblies  of  amufement  in  this  province,  would  be  afto- 
nifhedat  feeing  a  labourer  in  the  drefs  of  Sancho,  wearing 
a  broad  leathern  girdle,  become  an  agreeable  dancer,  and 
perform  all  his  fteps  with  grace,  precifion,  and  tneafure. 
The  fongs  and  fequidillas  on  thefe  occafions  are  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  to  finging  and  dancing  the  Manchegas  add  the  merit 
of  poetry.  Moft  of  the  fequidillas  are  voluptuous,  and 
turn  on  the  fubjeift  of  love  or  ablence  ;  though  fome  are 
fatirical. 

According  to  Laborde,  however,  we  muft  have  been  all 
this  time  delcribing  the  manners  of  Valencia,  and  not  of 
La  Mancha.  “The  province  of  La  Mancha  (fays  he) 
differs  much,  both  morally  and  phyfically,  from  Valencia. 
Inftead  of  a  rich  fucceffion  of  hill  and  dale,  the  eye  wan¬ 
ders  here  over  wide  unvaried  plains  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  people,  we  pafs  from  the  gayeft  to  one  of  the  graveji 
and  moft  folcmn  clajfes  among  the  Spaniards.  They  are  ftrongly 
attached  to  ancient  cultoms  and  etiquette,  and  are  confe- 
quently  very  backward  in  all  kinds  of  improvement.” 
Lalorde's  View  of  Spain ,  1809. — “  Who  (hall  decide  when 
doctors  difagree  ?”  or  can  there  be  fo  much  difference  in 
the  manners  of  two  neighbouring  provinces? 

MAN'CHA  REAL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Jaen  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Jaen. 

MAN'CHAC,  a  town  or  parifti  on  both  fides  of  the 
Mifiiflippi,  in  Louifiana,  extending  twelve  miles  on  the 
river. 

MAN'CHE,/.  [French.]  A  fleeve. 

MAN'CHE  (La),  i.  e.  The  Channel ,  a  department  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  the  Englifh 
Channel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Channel  and  the  departments 
of  the  Calvados  and  the  Orne,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  the  Mayenne; 
about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
twenty-five  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  department  is  formed 
of  the  weftern  part  of  Normandy.  Coutances  is  the  ca¬ 
pital. 

MAN'CHE-PRESENT,  f.  A  bribe;  a  prefent  from  the 
donor’s  own  hand.  An  old  word. 

MAN'CHESTER,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Lancafter,  fituated  on  a  navigable  canal,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Irk  and  the  Irwell.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town; 
and  a  ftation  occupied  by  the  ancient  Britons  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fettled  here  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
It  did  not,  however,  deferve  the  name  of  a  town  till  af¬ 
ter  the  invafion  of  this  illand  by  the  Romans,  when  it  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  fortified  retreats  of  the  brave  but  undif- 
ciplined  natives.  At  this  period  it  was  called  Mancenion, 
that  is,  the  “  place  of  tents  but  Agricola,  who  con¬ 
quered  it  A.  D.  79,  changed  its  name  to  Mancunium.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Manduefuedum,  and  Mancaftre,  from 
which  latter  term  its  prefent  appellation  is  evidently  de¬ 
rived.  The  Romans,  upon  achieving  the  conqueft  of  this 
ftation,  built  an  extenfive  caltle  upon  the  fpot  now  denomi¬ 
nated  Caltle-field,  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Wed¬ 
lock  with  the  Irwell;  but  every  veftige  of  this  is  removed 
to  make  room  for  modern  buildings.  After  having  re¬ 
tained  it  in  continued  pofleflion  for  fomewhat  more  than 
400  years,  the  declining  fortunes  of  Rome  compelled  the 
legionary  loldiers  to  abandon  it  to  the  original  pofleflors, 
whoin  theirturn  foonyielded  ittotheirnew  conquerorsand 
tyrants  the  Saxons.  During  the  dynafties  of  that  feroci¬ 
ous  people,  Manchefter  was  leveral  times  a  place  of  military 
conllift,  being  feated  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the 
3  Northumbrian 
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Northumbrian  kingdom.  Edward  the  Elder,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  is  faid  to  have  fortified  and  rebuilt  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  which  time  and  violence  had  united  to  de- 
ftroy.  At  the  period  of  the  grand  Domefday  furvey,  two 
churches  appear  to  have  exilted  here,  called  St.  Mary’s 
and  St.  Michael’s.  Albert  de  Grelley  obtained  from  the 
Conqueror  the  lordlhipof  the  manor.  In  1301  his  grand- 
fon,  Thomas,  granted  a  charter  to  his  burgefles  of  Man- 
chefter,  conliituting  their  town  a  free  borough.  Lord  de 
la  Warr,  the  lalt  male  heir  of  this  family,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  collegiate  church,  which  tended,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  to  promote  its  increafe  and  improvement.  This 
town  in  early  times  was  a  place  of  fanfluary,  and  one  of 
the  eight  places  to  which  that  privilege  was  confirmed  by 
Ilenry  VIII.  in  1540.  The  year  following,  however,  it 
was  removed  to  Cheller,  which  the  ftatute  declares  “had 
a  Itrong,  gaol  and  a  mayor;  and  had  not  the  wealth,  cre¬ 
dit,  great  occupings,  and  good  order,  which  Manchefter 
had.”  In  1605,  a  peltilence  raged  here,  and  carried  off 
upwards  of  1000  perfons.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  Man¬ 
chefter  decidedly  efpoufed  the  republican  caufe,  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  refilled  feveral  lieges  by  the  royal  army,  under 
the  earl  of  Derby.  Notwithllanding  thefe  circumftances, 
however,  the  inhabitants  feem  to  have  honoured  the  ref- 
toration  of  Charles  II.  with  particular  marks  of  joy. 

From  this  Ihort  fketch  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that, 
in  an  hillorical  point  of  view,  Manchefter  is  only  entitled 
to  a  very  fmall  (hare  of  general  attention  ;  though,  regarded 
as  a  manufacturing  town,  it  is  defervedly  diltinguilhed 
above  every  other  in  England.  When  it  firlt  began  to  be 
noted  for  its  manufactures  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  Manchefter  cottons,  Manchefter  rugs,  and 
Manchefter  friezes,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  various 
aCts  of  parliament.  In  1650,  its  trade  is  defcribed  as 
“  not  inferior  to  that  of  many  cities  in  the  kingdom, 
chiefly  confiding  in  woollen  friezes,  fuftians,  fack-cloths, 
mingled  (tuffs,  caps,  inkles,  tapes,  points,  & c.  whereby 
not  only  the  better  fort  of  men  are  employed,  but  alfo  the 
very  children  by  their  own  labour  can  maintain  them- 
felves.  There  are,  befides,  all  kinds  of  foreign  merchan- 
dife  brought  and  returned  by  the  merchants  of  the  town, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  many  thoufand  pounds.”  About 
this  time  great  quantities  of  linen  yarn  feem  to  have  been 
imported  here  from  Ireland,  which,  being  wrought  into 
cloth,  was  relhipped  for  the  Irifh  market.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  that  Manchef¬ 
ter  rofe  to  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  our  manufacturing 
towns;  a  rank  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  invention  of  Mr.  Hargreaveand  fir  Richard  Ark¬ 
wright.  Previous  to  the  year  1760,  all  the  cotton  yarn  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  the  country  was  fpun  by  hand,  upon  that 
well-known  domeltic  inftrument  called  a  one-thread  wheel. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Hargreave  conftruCted  a  ma¬ 
chine  denominated  a  jenny ,  by  which  one  perfon  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  fpin  from  twenty  to  forty  threads  at  a  time.  Thefe 
machines  foon  came  into  general  ufe,  but  were  much  li¬ 
mited  in  their  employment  till  the  year  1775,  when  fir  Ri¬ 
chard  brought  the  improvements  of  bis  predeceffor  to 
much  greater  perfection.  This  gentleman,  having  efta- 
blifhed  his  extenfive  manufactories  here,  made  Manchef¬ 
ter  the  principal  l'eat  of  the  fpinning-trade,  the  rapid  in¬ 
creafe  of  which  produced  a  correfponding  increafe  in  the 
buildings  and  population  of  the  town.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  manufactured  at  Manchefter  during  the  laft  twelve 
months,  is  eftimated,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  at 
three  hundred  thoufand  bags,  reckoning  each  bag  to 
weigh  upon  an  average  two  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

A  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here  on  Sunday  the 
14th  of  September,  1777.  The  fame  fhock  was  felt  alfo 
at  York,  Lancaller,  Liverpool,  Chefter,  Birmingham, 
.Derby,  and  Gainfborough ;  but  within  this  circuit,  the 
diameter  of  which  mult  be  130  or  140  miles,  with  greateft 
violence  at  Manchefter,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  it.  In  the  churches,  it  being  in  the  time  of  di- 
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vine  fervice,  the  greateft  ronfufion  prevailed.  The  con¬ 
gregations,  fufpeCting  that  the  galleries  or  the  roofs  were 
falling  in,  endeavoured  to  efcape  with  the  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation.  Several  people  were  thrown  down  and  trample*! 
on,  and  fome  few  had  their  limbs  broken.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  were  fo  terrified,  as  the  pillars 
and  walls  evidently  tottered,  and  the  motion  was  fo  great 
as  to  toll  the  bells  in  the  Collegiate  and  St.  Mary’s 
churches.  However,  no  Jives  were  loft,  nor  did  any  very 
material  injury  enfue. 

A  calico-manufaCtory,  valued  at  above  ioo,oool.  was 
deftroyed  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  March,  1792. 

In  point  of  commercial  and  political  importance,  though 
not  a  corporation,  Manchefter  is  undoubtedly  the  fecond 
town  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  population,  according 
to  the  parliamentary  cenfus  of  iSoo,  amounted  to  84,053 
perfons,  of  whom  44,500  were  engaged  in  different  branches 
of  trade.  The  amazing  increafe  of  population  in  this 
town  is  fhown  by  returns  obtained  in  the  years  1773  anti 
1811.  In  the  former  year  there  were  29,951  perfons  ;  and 
in  the  latter  98,573.  The  parifn  of  Manchefter  compre¬ 
hends  feveral  of  the  contiguous  townfhips,  the  whole 
population  of  which  is  136,370.  A  clergyman  at  this 
place  has  l’tated  the  following  faft :  Examining  the  regii. 
ter  of  the  collegiate  church  for  fix  years,  viz.  from  Ja- 
nuaiy  1,  1807,  to  the  31ft  December,  1812,  he  found, 
from  the  flgnatur^s,  that  fo  many  as  9,756  perfons  had 
been  married  within  that  period  who  were  not  able  to  write 
their  own  names. 

As  Manchefter,  notwithftanding  its  extent  and  political 
importance,  is  not  a  corporate  town,  the  government  is 
veiled  in  a  headborough,  called  the  boroughreeve,  and 
two  conftables.  Thefe  are  chofen  annually  from  the 
inoft  refpettable  of  th<?  inhabitants  by  a  jury  impannelled 
by  the  fteward  of  the  manor,  at  the  courts  ltet,  which  are 
held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  twice  every  year,  at  Eafter 
and  Michaelmas.  The  boroughreeve  is  ufually  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  has  ferved  as  conliable  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  is  treated  perhaps  with  more  refpett 
(the  paraphernalia  of  a  mace-bearer  excepted)  than  any 
mayor  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  duty  of  this  officer  is 
to  prefide  at  public  meetings,  and  to  diftribute  certain 
charities,  denominated  “boroughreeve  charities ;”  all  the 
judicial  functions  connected  with  the  police  being  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  conftables  and  their  deputies.  A  court  of 
requefts  is  held  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  fmall 
debts  ;  and  every  Wednelday  and  Saturday  feveral  refpec- 
table  magi  ft  rates  fit  in  the  court-room  of  the  New  Bayley 
for  the  adminiftration  of  jultice  in  pleas  of  almoft  every 
defeription,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Quarter  feffions 
alfo  are  held  four  times  a-year ;  and,  from  prefs  of  buli- 
nefs,  the  court  is  fometimes  obliged  to  continue  its-fittings 
for  nearly  a  fortnight. 

This  town  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  Ir- 
well,  which  receives  the  Irk  at  a  Ihort  diftance  from  the 
collegiate  church.  The  fituation  of  Salford  is  very  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  Southwark,  the  communication  between  the 
two  towns  being  kept  up,  as  in  London,  by  three  bridges 
thrown  acrofs  the  river  at  different  places.  The  molt  an¬ 
cient  of  thefe  is  called  the  Hanging  Bridge,  fometimes 
the  Old  or  Salford  Bridge;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  pre- 
fent,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  formerly  very 
dangerous  for  foot-paffengers,  but  in  1778  it  underwent  a 
thorough  repair  and  extenlion.  Blacktriars  bridge,  eras¬ 
ed  about  fifty  years  ago,  is  conftruCted  entirely  of  wood, 
and  flagged  for  foot-paffengers  only.  But  the  finelt  bridge 
over  the  Irwell  is  the  New  Bridge,  commonly  called  the 
New  Bayley  Bridge,  which  was  founded  in  1785,  and  is 
conftruited  wholly  of  (tone.  It  confifts  of  three  large 
arches,  and  a  fourth  of  fmalier  dimenfions,  left  open  in 
fupport  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  right  to  a  towing- 
path  to  his  quay  in  Salford,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
act,  enabling  his  grace  to  form  his  extenfive  canals.  Six 
bridges  are  here  thrown  acrofs  the  Iik,  the  chief  of  which 
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are  Huntfbank  Bridge,  fituated  near  the  college,  and  Scot¬ 
land  Bridge  ;  nine  are  thrown  over  the  Medlotk,  which 
runs  in  a  1'erpentine  courfe  through  the  fouthern  fuburbs 
of  the  town.  Oxford-ftreet  Bridge  forms  a  part  of  a  ftreet 
of  that  name.  A  variety  of  other  bridges  lie  acrofs  the 
numerous  canals  which  interfeft  the  fuburbs  at  different 
places;  and  at  Knotmill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caflle-field,  is 
a  very  noble  tunnel,  through  which  the  Rochdale  canal 
paffes,  not  far  from  its  junftion  with  that  of  the  late  duke 
of  Bridgewater. 

For  an  account  of  the  extent  and  courfe  of  the  Man- 
chefter  canals,  fee  the  article  Canal  Navigation,  vol. 
iii.  p.  675,  6,  81,  2. — The  original  defign  of  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  merely  to  cut  a  canal  from  Worfley  (an 
eftate  of  his  grace’s,  feven  miles  distant,  abounding  with 
coal-mines)  to  Manchefter,  for  the  eafy  conveyance  of 
his  coals  to  fo  confiderable  a  market ;  and  in  1758-9  an 
aft  of  parliament  for  that  purpofe  was  obtained.  The 
courfe  of  the  canal  prefcribed  by  this  aft  was  afterwards 
varied  by  the  fame  authority,  and  the  duke  further  ena¬ 
bled  greatly  to  extend  his  plan  ;  for  he  now  determined 
to  make  his  canal  branch  out,  not  only  from  Worlley  to 
Manchefter,  but  alfo,  from  a  part  of  the  canal  between 
both,  to  Stockport  and  Liverpool.  Parties  of  plealureare 
often  made  for  the  purpofe  of  viewing  the  works  of  this 
navigation.  The  mode  is,  to  fend  from  Manchefter  to 
Worlley  for  a  boat,  to  carry  your  party  the  whole  tour. 
Having  viewed  the  works  in  Caftle-field,  you  next  fleer 
for  Worfley  ;  the  firft  objefts  are  two  wears  more  at  Corn- 
broke,  formed  on  the  fame  principles  as  that  in  Caftle- 
field,  fwallowing  rivulets  in  central  wells,  which  convey 
the  water  in  fubterraneous  paflages  under  the  canal,  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  rife  again  on  the  other  fide,  and  flow  on  in  its 
natural  courle.  The  next  objeft  that  prefents  itfelf  is, 
the  work  at  Barton  Bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
undertakings  in  the  whole  navigation  ;  the  canal  is  here, 
in  its  ufual  breadth,  carried  (like  the  Roman  aquedufts) 
on  arches  over  the  large  and  navigable  river  Irwell.  The 
aqueduct  is  two  hundred  yards  long  and  thirty-fix  wide, 
and  croftes  tne  Irwell  on  three  large  arches,  the  centre  of 
which  fpans  fixty-three  feet;  and  it  is  alfo  carried  with 
amazing  labour  through  a  valley  filled  up  to  receive  it. 
The  efftft  of  coming  at  once  to  Barton-bridge,  and  looking 
down  upon  a  large  river  with  barges  of  great  burthen  fail¬ 
ing  on  it,  and  up  to  another  river,  hung  in  the  air,  with 
barges  likewile  towing  along,  form  altogether  a  feene  like 
enchantment.  Coming  to  Morton-bridge,  we  fee  a  f re (ll 
inftance  of  attention  to  keep  the  water  of  the  canal  un¬ 
mixed  by  that  even  of  the  final  left  ftream  ;  for  here  an  arch 
is  turned  under  the  canal  for  a  little  brook  to  run  through  ; 
from  hence  you  have  a  fine  profpeft  of  the  late  duke’s 
houfe  at  Worlley,  and  the  lands  adjoining.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  works  are  at  Worlley;  the  great  curiofity  there 
is  the  tunnel,  which  is  a  fubterraneous  canal  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  extending  near  a  mile,  and  which  goes  into  the 
heart  of  the  coal-mines.  The  belt  way  of  viewing  the 
extent  of  the  mines,  is  by  going  down  the  lhaft,  and  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  tunnel;  and  fometimes  you  mult  take  this 
method,  or  not  fee  it  at  all ;  for  boats  are  not  always  go¬ 
ing  in,  nor  to  be  had  for  that  purpofe;  but  you  will  lel- 
dom  mil's  of  an  empty  boat  within,  by  which  your  guide 
will  convey  you  out. 

With  rel'peft  to  the  plan  and  buildings  of  this  town,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Old 
Tcwn  cor.fiftsof  a  very  motley  afiemblage  of  old  and  new 
boufes,  clofely  huddled  together,  and  exhibiting  little  ele¬ 
gante  in  their  exterior  appearance.  Even  the  new  ftreets, 
though  much  fuperior  to  the  old,  are  ufually  narrow,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  inftances  where  they  have  been  improved  by 
the  afts  of  1775  and  1791.  In  thefe  latter,  however,  there 
are  a  number  of  very  excellent  modern  buildings.  Mof- 
iey-ftreet  and  Portland-place  would  do  honour  to  the  ca¬ 
pital  itlelf.  Grofvenor-iquare,  when  finilhed,  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  fined  in  the  kingdom.  The  fuburbs  of  Ardwick 
Green  and  Salford  Crefcent  are  peculiarly  pleafant,  and 
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contain  fome  handfome  houfes,  which  are  moftly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  wealthy  manufafturers. 

The  churches  and  other  public  edifices  of  this  town  are 
numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  diftinguifiied  for  architec¬ 
tural  beauty.  The  College,  or  parifh-church,  founded, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  lord  de  la  Warr,  bilhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  and  re 61  or  of  Manchefter,  is  a  venerable  building  in 
the  rich  ornamented  ftyle  of  the  15th  century.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  its  appearance  is  confufed  and  heterogeneous.  The 
windows  ft  ill  retain  many  rich  remains  of  the  painted 
glafs  with  which  they  were  formerly  ornamented.  The  roof 
is  of  elegant  wood- work,  interfperfed  with  carved  figures 
of  angels  playing  upon  different  mufical  inftruments.  In 
front  of  the  gallery,  on  each  fide  of  the  clock,  are  fu  1- 
pended  the  colours  of  the  72d  regiment,  raifed  in  this 
town  by  fubfeription  during  the  American  war,  whole 
noble  conduftat  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  is  Hill  remembered 
with  exultation  bv  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchefter.  Adjoining  to 
this  church  are  a  number  of  finall  chapels  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  both  of  the  architeft  and  the  antiquary. 

St.  Anne’s  church,  fituated  at  the  end  of  the  fquare  to 
which  it  gives  name,  is  diftinguifhed  for  its  handfome 
appearance.  It  was  founded  by  lady  Anne  Bland  in  1709, 
in  compliment  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  to  the  lain: 
whofe  name  it  bears.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  fituated 
between  Deanfgate  and  the  river  Irwell,  is  admired  for 
the  beauty  and  fine  proportions  of  its  fpire,  which  mea¬ 
sures  186  feet  in  height.  The  lantern  which  fupports 
it  is  peculiarly  ftriking,  being  compofed  of  eight  noble 
Ionic  pillars,  furmounted  by  a  large  globe,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  malfy  crofs. — St.John’s  church  is  built  in  the 
ftyle  which  is  called  modern  Gothic.  In  the  veftry  are 
feveral  pi6tures,  and  a  beautiful  window  of  (tained  glafs. 
Two  of  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  alfo 
decorated  with  fine  painted  glafs. — The  other  churches 
in  this  town  are  St.  Paul’s,  in  Turner-ftreet ;  St.  James’s, 
in  George-ftreet;  St.  Michael’s,  in  Angel-ftreet ;  Sr.  Cle¬ 
ment's,  in  Lever-ftreet;  St.  Stephen’s,  near  Bolton-ftreet ; 
St.  George’s,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton-lane;  and 
Sr.  Peter’s,  which  terminates  the  profpeft  down  Dawfon- 
lfreet  and  Mofley-ftreet :  this  laft  was defigped  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  James  Wyatt,  efq. — In  Salford  is  Trinity-cha¬ 
pel,  a  neat  itone  edifice  of  the  Doric  order.  Belides  thefe 
churches  there  are  three  others  alfo  belonging  to  the  efta- 
blifhment,  fituated  in  the  adjoining  townfhips  of  Ard¬ 
wick,  Chorlton,  and  Pendleton,  which,  from  their  vici¬ 
nity  to  Manchefter,  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as 
belonging  to  it.  Numerous  chapels  and  meeting-houfes, 
appropriated  for  the  public  worfhip  of  diffenters  of  almolt 
every  denomination,  are  likewife  difperfed  through  various 
parts  of  the  town.  Catholics  are  numerous  here  ;  and  the 
Methodifts  are  found  to  comprife  a  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  population. 

The  vaft  number  of  excellent  charitable  inftitutions 
with  which  Manchefter  abounds  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  benevolence,  liberality,  and  public  fipirit,  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  Indeed,  in  this  refpedt,  this  town  is  not  fur- 
paffed  by  any  in  the  Britifli  empire,  either  in  the  fuitable- 
nefs  of  the  buildings  for  their  refpeftive  purpofes,  or  the 
liberal  contributions  by  which  they  are  fupported.  Among 
thefe  eftablifhments,  Chetham’s  Hofpital,  commonly  called 
the  College,  becaufe  it  was  originally  the  place  of  reli- 
dence  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  is  deferving  of  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  Humphrey  Chetham,  of  Clayton  near  Man¬ 
chefter,  efq.  having  been  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  trade 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  bought  the  college, 
and  liberally  endowed  it  (by  his  will  dated  Dec.  16,1651) 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  forty  poor  boys, 
admiftible  between  the  age  of  fix  and  ten  years.  By  an 
improvement  of  the  funds  of  the  charity,  the  numbers  of 
boys  was  increafed  to  fixty ;  and  fo  continued  till  the 
Eafter  meeting  of  the  feoffees  in  1780,  when  another  aug¬ 
mentation  took  place,  and  the  number  has  fince  been 
cojiftantly  eighty.  The  townfliips,  pointed  out  by  the 
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founder  for  objects  of  his  charity,  are  the  following,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  refpeftive  numbers  admitted  from  each  : 
Manchefter,  original  number  14,  now  28  ;  Salford  6,  now 

;  Droylfden  3,  now  6  ;  Crutnpfall  2,  now  4  ;  Bolton-le- 
moors  10,  now  20  ;  Turton  5,  now  10.  So  that  eighty- 
nine  perfons  are  now  annually  provided  for  by  this  libe¬ 
ral  benefaCtor ;  including  for  the  hofpital  a  governor,  one 
man  and  five  women  fervants,  a  ichool- mailer,  and,  on 
the  library  ellablilhment,  a  librarian.  (See  an  authentic 
letter  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  June  1792).  P-  5l6-).  The 
boys  of  this  hofpital  are  comfortably  provided  for  till  the 
a^e  of  14,  when  they  are  further  clothed,  and  with  a  pre¬ 
mium  placed  apprentices  to  ufual  trades.  The  building 
appropriated  to  this  charity  is  lituated  on  a  lofty  rock, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  to  the  collegiate  church  already  mention¬ 
ed,  to  which  indeed  it  formerly  belonged.  Upon  this 
lpot  Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  the  Romans  had  their  prato- 
riurn,  or  fummer-camp ;  and  certainly  the  fituation  was 
admirably  adapted  for  that  objeCt.  In  a  large  gallery,  in 
this  edifice,  is  a  public  library,  likewife  founded  by  Mr. 
Chetham,  which  now  contains  upwards  of  1 5,000  volumes 
in  various  languages,  and  in  almolt  every  branch  of  fci- 
ence  or  literature,  befides  fome  very  valuable  manu- 
fcripts. 

The  Infirmary,  Difpenfary,  Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Afy- 
lum,  are  all  included  in  one  fpacious  building,  lituated 
in  the  front  of  Lever's  Row,  which  is  confidered  as  the 
higheft  ground  in  the  town.  The  foundation  of  the  firlt 
edifice  was  laid  in  1753,  for  the  reception  of  forty  pati¬ 
ents  ;  but  the  number  was  foon  afterwards  doubled,  and 
now  there  are  160  beds  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Tick.  The  Lunatic  Hofpital  was  opened  in  17665  and  the 
Difpenfary  in  1792.  The  annual  fubfcriptions  for  the 
fupport  of  thefe  inftitutions  amount  to  feveral  thoufand 
pounds.  Here  are  two  poor.-houfes,  one  of  which  was 
eredted  in  1792,  on  the  fide  of  the  Irk,  nearly  oppofite 
the  college  5  and  the  other  built  the  year  following,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Greengate  in  Salford.  Both  of  them  are 
handfome  buildings,  and  admirably  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pole  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  The  Lying-in  Hof¬ 
pital  was  inftituted  in  1790;  and  not  only  provides  pro- 
feflional  aid  for  in-door  patients,  but  likewife  for  the  af- 
filtance  of  fuch  poor  married  women  as  find  it  inconveni¬ 
ent  to  leave  their  own  houfes.  The  Houfe  of  Recovery 
is  intended  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  patients  afflicted 
with  contagious  fevers. — The  other  principal  charities 
are  the  Stranger’s-friend  Society,  inftituted  in  1791,  and 
the  Boroughreeve’s  Charity;  the  former  deligned  for  the 
relief  of  11  rangers,  and  the  latter  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  in  general.  The  Free-fchool  is  an  excellent 
foundation,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Hugh  Oldham,  bi- 
fnop  of  Exeter.  In  this  fchool  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  as  well  as  many  noblemen.  There  are,  befides,  fe¬ 
veral  inferior  charity  and  funday  fchools  in  various  parts 
of  Manchefter. 

Though  in  every  refpeft  a  manufacturing  town,  Man¬ 
chefter  has  not  wholly  negleCted  the  promotion  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  fcience.  Societies,  having  this  objeCt  in  view, 
are  numerous.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Literary  and 
.Philofophical,  inftituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percival  in  1781 ; 
and  the  Philological  Society,  which  commenced  its  meet¬ 
ings  in  1803.  Here  are  alfo  two  very  extenfive  public 
circulating  libraries  ;  the  former  founded  in  1757,  and  the 
latter  in  1792.  The  Manchefter  Agricultural  Society  was 
eftabliffled  in  1767  ;  and  has  for  its  objeCt  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  ufeful  arts  in  general,  by  the  dilfribution  of 
premiums  for  fcientific  difeoveries.  A  laudable  praCtice 
is  alfo  adopted,  of  granting  premiums  to  cottagers  who 
fupport  their  families  without  parochial  aid  ;  and,  in  fome 
inftances  likewife,  honed  and  good  fervants  are  rewarded 
by  honorary  prefents.  The  Repofitory,  defigned  to  en¬ 
courage  and  reward  indullrious  females,  has  proved  highly 
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ferviceable  to  many  individuals,  and  is  therefore  juftly 
entitled  to  liberal  and  careful  fupport. 

Befides  thofe  already  noticed,  many  other  public  build¬ 
ings  and  inftitutions,  intended  either  for  ufeful  purpofes 
or  for  amul'ement,  may  properly  claim  attention  in  this 
place.  The  Theatre,  a  commodious  and  extenfive  build¬ 
ing,  was  ereCted  in  1807.  It  is  open  during  (even  months 
of  the  year,  and  can  in  general  boalt  of  a  very  refpectable 
company  of  performers.  The  Gentlemen’s  Condert-room 
is  elegant  and  capacious,  and  will  accommodate  1200 
perfons.  This  is  l'upported  by  a  voluntary  fubfeription  ; 
and  ftrangers  are  admitted  with  a  fubferiber's  ticket. 
There  are  likewife  very  excellent  new  and  commodious 
affembly-rooms  for  balls,  card-affemblies,  See.  The  New 
Bayley,  or  Penitentiary-houfe,  is  well  deferving  attention, 
both  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  edifice  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  parts,  and  alfo  for  the  economy  obferved  in 
the  interior.  Immediately  above  the  entrance  is  a  large 
room,  where  the  feftions  are  held  ;  and  adjoining  to  it  are 
feVeral  commodious  rooms  for  the  magiftrates,  jurors,  &c. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  area  enclofed  by 
lofty  walls.  Hands  the  prifon,  an  extenfive  building  in  the 
fliape  of  a  crofs,  three  liories  high.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  cleannefs  with  which  it  is  kept,  as  well  as  for  its  re¬ 
gulations.  Prifoners,  not  confined  for  capital  crimes,  are 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  refpeCtive  trades.  A 
workhoufe,  on  a  large  fcale,  has  alfo  been  lately  built. 

A  new  ftrufture,  called  the  Manchefter  Commercial 
Building,  or  Exchange,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1806, 
from  defigns  by  Mr.  Harrifon,  architect.  It  was  completed 
in  January  1809,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  town,  who  fubferibed 
fhares  of  50I.  each,  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  its  erection. 
The  building  comprifes  an  exchange-room,  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  ware-rooms,  fhops,  and  counting-houfes, 
a  fuite  of  rooms  for  the  poll-office,  with  extenfive  cellars 
under  the  whole.  It  is  built  of  ftone,  and  prefents  a  Am¬ 
ple  but  clallical  fagade,  with  demi-columns  of  the  Grecian- 
Doric  order.  The  exchange -room  is  very  fpacious,  con¬ 
taining  an  area  of  4000  fuperficial  feet;  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  glazed  dome,  forty  feet  in  height,  fupported 
by  eight  fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  Over  a  part 
of  this  room  is  a  gallery,  or  femicircular  fuite  of  rooms, 
appropriated  to  an  extenfive  library. 

The  trade  of  Manchefter  confilts  chiefly,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Velverets, 
checks,  a  variety  of  fmall  articles,  fuch  as  filleting,  tapes,, 
laces,  gartering,  &c.  are  likewife  made  in  great  quantities. 
The  filk-manufaCture  has  advanced  rapidly  here  within 
the  lalt  ten  years;  and  a  manufactory  for  making  and 
finifhing  hats  is  now  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
profufion  of  goods  made  here  is  conveyed,  by  means  of 
the  Irwell  and  the  numerous  canals  which  interfect  the 
town,  to  different  ports  both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
coalt.  Liverpool,  however,  is  the  principal  mart  for  the 
exportation  of  the  cottons ;  and  between  that  town  and 
Manchefter  there  is  a  conflant  and  rapid  communication 
both  by  land  and  water  carriage. 

Manchefter  has  two  markets,  called  the  old  and  the 
new,  which  are  held  on  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays :  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  principal  one  for  provifions ;  the  former  being 
moltly  frequented  for  tranfaCting  the  manufacturing  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  town  with  the  country  traders.  The  fairs  are 
Whit-Monday,  Oct.  x,  and  Nov.  17.  Mod  of  the  ftreets 
are  paved  and  lighted,  and  are  guarded  at  night  by  about 
two  hundred  watchmen.  For  the  regulation  of  parochial 
affairs,  Manchefter  is  divided  into  fourteen  diftriCls.  It 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague,  fome 
of  whom  have  been  diftinguifhed  characters;  as  to  which, 
fee  the  article  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.  474,  5. — Manchefter 
is  thirty-eight  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Chefler,  and  182 
north-weft  from  London.  Lat.  53.27.  N.  Ion.  2.  11.W. 

The  environs  of  this  tdwn  abound  with  old  manlions, 
refpeCtable  villas,,  and  a  number  of  modern  feats. — An- 
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coats-hall,  the  manorial  manfion-houfe,  is  a  venerable 
building,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpofed  in  a  moft  curious 
and  grotefque  manner. — Huline-hall,  or  Holme,  is  an  edi¬ 
fice  of  a  fimilar  kind,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  fpecimen  of 
ancient  domeltic  architedure.  It  (lands  on  the  edge  of  a 
(helving  bank  of  the  Irwell,  and  exteriorly  offers  to  the 
view  a  moft  romantic  and  pidurefque  objed. — Heaton- 
lioufe,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Wilton,  lies  about  four  miles 
to  the  r.orth-eaft  of  the  town.  The  houfe,  a  handfome 
modern  ftruflure  of  (lone,  (lands  on  a  commanding  fitua- 
tion,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  noble  park,  finely  decorated 
with  venerable  trees,  and  numerous  thriving  plantations.— 
The  other  principal  feats  are  Trafford- houfe,  Alkington, 
and  Smedley-hall ;  near  which  laft  is  Broughton-hali,  for¬ 
merly  the  property  of  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby. 

The  village  of  Micklthurft  lies  north-eaft  of  Manchefter, 
on  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  Cheihire,  and  Yorkffiire. — 
Tingtweezle,  or  Tinchtil,  in  Chefhire,  fouth-eall  of 
Micklehurft,  was  anciently  reckoned  a  borough,  and  had 
a  leet  within  itfelf;  but  is  fince  contented  with  being 
deemed  the  principal  member  of  the  lordfhip  of  Mottram. 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Manchejler  Guide.  Wilkes's 
Britijh  DireElory,  vol.  iii.  England's  Gazetteer.  Whitaker's 
Hifiory  of  Manchejler.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  ixviii.  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  Ixii. 

MANCHESTER,  a  poll  and  fifhing  town  of  America, 
on  the  fea  coaft  between  Cape  Anne  and  Beverley,  in  the 
county  of  Eflex,  and  (late  of  Maflachufetts  :  fix  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Bolton. 

MANCHESTER,  a  poft-town  of  Vermont,  in  Ben¬ 
nington  county,  on  Battenkill  :  twenty-two  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Bennington,  and  fifty-nine  north-eaft  of  Albany, 
in  New  York. 

MANCHESTER,  a  poft-town  in  Adam’s  county,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  ten  miles  above  Maf- 
fiefburgh  ;  incorporated  in  January  1802. 

MANCHESTER,  a  ftnall  poll-town  of  Virginia,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  James  river,  oppofite  to  Richmond,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 

MANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  ten  leagues 
north-w'eft  of  Cape  Canfo. 

MANCHESTER,  a  townfhip  in  York  county,  Penn- 
fylvania,  including  1175  inhabitants. — Weft  Manchefter, 
in  the  fame  county,  contains  794.  inhabitants. 

M  ANCHESTER-HOUSE,  a  fa  dory  belonging  to  the 
Hudfon’s-bay  company,  one  hundred  miles  weft  of  Hud- 
fon’s-houle,  and  fevanty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Buckingham- 
houfe;  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Safkalhawan  river, 
in  the  north- welt  part  of  North  America.  Lat.  53.  14.  N. 
Jon.  109.  20.  W. 

MANCHET,  f.  [ miciet,  Fr.  Skinner.  ]  A  fmall  loaf  of 
fine  bread. — Take  a  fmall  toalt  of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil 
of  fweet  almonds.  Bacon.— I  love  to  entertain  my  friends 
with  a  frugal  collation  5  a  cup  of  wine,  a  difti  of  fruit, 
and  a  manchet.  More's  Dialogues. 

M  ANCHINEE'L  HAR  BOUR,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Jamaica.  Lat.  18.  4.  N.  Ion.  75.  58.  W. 

MANCHINEE'L-TRE'E,  /.  [ mancanilla ,  Lat.]  See 
Hippomane. — The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  grows  to  the  fize  of  an  oak  s  its  wood  is  of  a 
beautiful  grain,  will  polilh  well  and  laft  long,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  much  efteemed:  in  cutting  down  thofe  trees,  the 
juice  of  the  bark  muft  be  burnt  out  before  the  work  is 
begun ;  for  it  will  raife  blifters  on  the  (kin,  and  burn  holes 
in  linen  ;  and,  if  it  (hould  fly  into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers, 
they  are  in  danger  of  lofing  their  fight.  The  fruit  is  of 
the  colourand  fize  of  the  golden  pippin 4  many  Europeans 
have  fu(Fered,and  others  loft  their  lives,  by  eating  it :  the 
leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  lame  nature;  cattle  never 
(belter  themfelves,  and  fcartely  will  any  vegetable  grow, 
under  their  (hade  ;  yet  goats  eat  this  fruit  w  ithout  injury. 
Miller. 

MAN'CHULL,  a  tow  n  of  Hir.dooltan,  in  the  circar  of 
Joodpour:  nineteen  miles  fouth  of  Joodpour. 

MANCIAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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the  Gers:  fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Condom.  Lat.  43.' 
39.  N.  Ion.  o.  7.  E, 

MANCINEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hippomane. 

MANCI'NI  (Francefco),  a  mufician  of  Naples,  com- 
pofed  an  oratorio  which  acquired  great  reputation,  intitled 
“  L’Amor  divino  triomfante  nella  Morte  di  Crillo  and 
hymns  for  the  Florentine  brotherhood  of  the  Pieta,  during 
Lent,  which  were  publiflied  at  Rome  in  1700.  Maucini 
was  the  firft  opera-compofer  of  eminence  in  that  country 
duriag  the  laft  century.  Between  the  years  1700  and 
1731,  he  produced  feveral  operas  and  intermezzi  that' 
were  much  efteemed  by  the  firft  profeflors  of  his  time, 
particularly  Hade  and  Geminiani,  who  always  (poke  of 
him  as  a  very  able  mailer.  The  celebrated  opera  of  Idafpe 
fidele,  or  Hydafpes,  brought  on  our  (tage  in  171 1  by  Nico- 
lini,  was  fet  by  Francefco  Mancini.  In  this  opera  it  was, 
that  Nicolini’s  battle  with  the  lion  gave  birth  to  Addt- 
fon’s  humorous  papers  on  the  fubjed,  in  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Spectator. 

MANCI'NI  (Giambatifta),  an  eminent  German  mufi¬ 
cian,  and  (inging- matter  to  the  imperial  court,  publiflied 
in  1774,  at  Vienna,  a  treatife  on  finging,  in  quarto,  in- 
titled  Penfieri  e  RifeJJioni  pratiche,  or  Practical  Thoughts 
and  Reflexions  on  Figurative  Song;  a  work  of  merit,  fu- 
perior  to  any  treatife'on  the  fame  fubjed  that  has  appeared 
fince  the  time  of  Tofi.  The  author  was  a  fcholar  of  the 
famous  'Bernacchi,  the  celebrated  difciple  of'  Piltocchi,- 
the  founder  of  the  Bologna  fchool  of  finging.  The  in¬ 
genious  author  of  this  uleful  tract,  who  had  himfelf  beer, 
a  capital  vocal  performer  on  the  opera-ftage,  and  drew  his 
rules  from  long  practice  and  experience,  died  at  Vienna 
about  the  year  1779. 

MANCI'NUS,  a  Roman  of  confular  dignity. 

To  MAN'CIPATE,  v.a.  [ mancipo ,  Lat.]  Toenfiave; 
to  bind  ;  to  tie.— Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is 
feldom  varied,  yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themfelves 
more  unftable,  and  lefs  mancipated  to  dated  motions,  are 
oftentimes  employed  to  various  ends.  Hale. 

MAN'CIPATING,/  The  ad  of  enflaving. 

MANCIPA'TIO,  f.  A  term  made  ufe  of  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  may  be  thus  explained.  Every  father  had  fuch 
a  regal  authority  over  his  fon,  that,  before  t lie  Ion  could 
be  releafed  from  his  (ubjection,  and  made  free,  he  muft 
be  twice  fold  and  bought,  his  natural  father  being  in  the 
firft  inltance  the  vender.  The  vendee  was  called  pater fidu- 
ciarius.  After  this  fiditious  bargain,  the  pater  fduciarius 
fold  him  again  to  the  natural  father,  who  could  then,  but 
not  rill  then,  manumit  or  make  him  free.  The  imaginary 
fale  was  called  mancipation  and  the  ad  of  giving  liberty, 
or  fetting  him  free  alter  this,  was  called  emancipatio. 

Mancipatio  alfo  fignified  the  felling  or  alienating  of  cer¬ 
tain  lands  by  the  balance,  or  money  paid  by  weight,  and 
in  the  prefeuce  of  five  witnefles.  This  mode  or  aliena¬ 
tion  took  place  only  amonglt  Roman  citizens,  and  that 
only  in  refped  to  certain  eltates  fituated  in  Italy,  which 
were  called  mancipia. 

MANCIPATION,^  Slavery;  involuntary  obligation. 

M  AN'CIPLE,y.  [ manceps ,  Lat.]  A  clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
or  caterer.  An  officer  in  the  Inner  Temple  v.as  anciently 
fo  called,  who  is  now  the feward  there;  of  whom  Chaucer, 
the  ancient  Engliffi  poet,  foine  time  a  ftudent  of  that 
houfe,  thus  writes s 

A  manciple  there  was  within  the  Temple, 

Of  which  all  caterers  might  take  enfarnple. 

Both  name  and  office  are  dill  retained  in  the  colleges  of 
both  univerfitics : 

Their  manciple  fell  dangeroufly  ill. 

Bread  muft  be  had,  their  grilt  went  to  the  mill : 

This  Simkin  moderately  hole  before; 

Their  (teward  fick,  he  robb’d  them  ten  times  more. 

Betterton's  Miller  of  Trompington, 

MAN'CO  CA'PAC.  See  the  article  Peru. 

^JVIANCO'RA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of  Trux- 
3  illo. 
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iHo,  on  the  road  from  Guayaquil  to  Truxillo,  on  the  fea- 
coaft  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Payta. 

MANCO'RON,  f.  A  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
prefs  what  they  call  a  fort  of  honey,  which  feems  to  have 
been  evidently  our  modern  fugar.  They  fay  that  it  was  a 
fort  of  dry.  honey  found  concreted  in  canes  or  reeds,  and 
was  of  the  confidence  of  fait,  and  that  it  was  found  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  that,  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  it 
broke  under  the  teeth  like  fait. 

MANCU'NIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  mentioned  in  the  ioth  Iter  or  route  of  Antonine’s 
Itinerary,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Manchester. 
See  that  article,  p.  260. 

MAN'CUS,  or  MaNCu'sa,  /.  [formed  of  manu  cufa , 
coined  with  the  hand.]  An  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  zh  folidi,  or  thirty  pence;  and  in  weight  to 
fifty- five  troy  grains.  The  firft  account  of  this  coin  that 
occurs  in  the  hi  dory  of  our  country,  is  about  the  clofe  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  an  embafly  of  Cenwulf,  king  of 
Mercia,  to  Leo  III.  requeuing  the  reftoration  of  the  jurif- 
diCtion  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury:  this  embafly  was  en¬ 
forced  by  a  prefent  of  120  mancufes.  Ethel  wolf  alfo  fent 
yearly  to  Rome  300  mancufes:  and  thefe  coins  are  faid 
to  have  continued,  in  fome  form  or  other,  till  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  Saxon  government.  The  heriots  of 
the  nobility  are  chiefly  eftimated  by  this  ftandard  in  Ca¬ 
nute’s  laws.  It  came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it  was 
called  ducat:  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
the  drachma,  or  miliarenjls,  current  in  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire.  Clarke  on  Coins. 

MAN'DA,  an  ifland  in  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  near  the 
coaft  of  Sumatra,  about  thirty-five  nfiies  in  circumference. 
Lat.  o.  28.  N.  Ion.  103.  2.  E. 

MAN'DACH,  a  village  in  the  diftriCt  of  Wildenftein, 
in  the  Swils  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  left  banks  of  the 
river  Aar.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  famous 
for  the  variety  of  petrifactions  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  fields  in  its  vicinity  furnilh  numerous  fragments  of 
immenfe  cornua  ammonis,  molt  of  them  feveral  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter;  likewife  large  quantities  of  petrified  coralloids,  fuch 
as  milleporse,  trochitse,  See.  Not  far  from  Mandach,  at 
Holwyl,  elephants’  tulks  have  been  found,  together  with 
various  fpecies  of  buccinita?,  turbinitae,  oftracitte,  echi- 
nitas,  See. 

MANDA'DO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Celebes.  Lat.  1.  18.  N.  Ion.  124. 
21.  E. 

MANDAL',  a  feaport-town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Chriftianfand,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  : 
nineteen  miles  welt-fouth-weft  of  Chriltianfand.  Lat.  58. 
2.  N.  Ion.  7.  42.  E. 

MANDAL',  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  near  the  town  of  Mandal. 

MAN-DAL'IG  FSLANDS,  three  or  four  fmall  iflands 
near  the  north  coaft  of  Java.  Lat.  6.27.  S.  Ion.  1 10.  56.  E. 

MANDA'MUS,/  [Latin.]  A  writ  iffuing  in  the  king’s 
name  from  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 

The  mandamus  is  a  high  prerogative-writ,  of  a  moft 
extenfive  remedial  nature  ;  and  may  be  iflued  in  fome 
cafes,  where  the  injured  party  has  alfo  a  more  tedious  me¬ 
thod  of  redrefs,  as  in  the  cafe  of  admiffion  or  reltitution 
to  an  office  ;  but  it  iffues  in  all  cafes  where  the  party  hath 
a  right  to  have  any  thing  done,  and  hath  no  other  fpecific 
means  of  compelling  its  performance.  A  mandamus, 
therefore,  lies  to  compel  the  admiffion  or  reftoration  of 
the  party  applying,  to  any  office  or  franchife  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  lpiritual  or  temporal ;  to  academical  de¬ 
grees  ;  to  the  ufe  of  a  meeting  houfe,  &c.  It  lies  for  the 
production,  infpefition,  or  delivery,  of  public  books  and 
papers;  for  the  furrender  of  the  regalia  of  a  corporation  ; 
to  oblige  bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  common  leal;  and 
to  compel  the  holding  of  a  court,  &c.  The  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  is  made  by  flat.  9  Ann.  c.  20.  a  molt  full  and  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  for  the  refufalof  admiffion,  where  a  perfon 
is  entitled  to  an  office  or  place  in  any  corporation,  and 
VOL.  XIV.  No.  972. 


alfo  for  wrongful  removal,  when  a  perfon  is  legally  poffeffed. 
It  may  alfo  be  iflued  in  purfuance  of  the  flat.  11  Geo.  I, 
c.  4.  in  cafe  within  the  regular  time  no  election  (hall  be 
made  of  the  mayor  or  other  chief  officer  of  any  city,  bo¬ 
rough,  or  town  corporate,  or  (being  made)  it  trial  1  after¬ 
wards  become  void  ;  to  require  the  electors  to  proceed  to 
election,  and  proper  courts  to  be  held,  for  admitting  and 
fwearing  in  the  magiltrates  fo  refpeftively  chofen.  This 
writ  iffues  to  the  judges  of  any  inferior  court,  commanding 
them  to  do  jultice  according  to  the  powers  of  their  office, 
whenever  the  fame  is  delayed;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  buli- 
nefs  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  to  fuperintend  all  other 
inferior  tribunals,  and  therein  to  inforce  the  due  exerciis 
of  thole  judicial  orminifterial  powers  with  which  the  crown 
or  legillature  has  inverted  them  ;  and  this,  not  only  by  re- 
ftraining  their  exceffes,  but  by  quickening  their  negligence, 
and  obviating  their  denial  of  juilice.  A  mandamus  may, 
therefore,  be  had  to  the  courts  of  the  city  of  London,  to 
enter  up  judgment  (Raym.  214.)  and  to  the  lpiritual  courts 
to  grant  an  adminiltrafion,  to  (wear  a  church- warden,  and 
the  like.  This  writ  is  founded  on  a  fuggeftion,  by  the  oath 
of  the  party  injured,  of  his  own  right,  and  the  denial  of 
jultice  below;  whereupon,  in  order  more  fully  to  fatisiy 
the  court  that  there  is  a  probable  ground  for  fuch  interpo- 
fition,  a  rule  is  made  (except  in  fome  general  cafes,  where 
the  probable  ground  is  maniteft),  directing  the  party  com¬ 
plained  of  to  (how  caule  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  ffiould 
not  iffue;  and,  if  he  (hows  no  fufficient  caule,  the  writ  it- 
fielf  is  iffued,  at  firft  in  the  alternative,  to  do  thus,  or  fig- 
nify  fome  reafon  to  the  contrary  ;  to  which  a  return  or  an- 
fwer  mult  be  made,  at  a  certain  clay.  And,  if  the  inferior 
judge,  or  other  perfon  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  re¬ 
turns  or  fignifies  an  infufficient  reafon,  then  there  iffues  in 
the  fecond  place  a  peremptory  mandamus ,  to  do  the  thing  ab- 
folutely  ;  to  which  no  other  return  will  be  admitted,  but 
a  certificate  of  perfeCt  obedience  and  due  execution  of  the 
writ.  If  the  inferior  judge  or  other  perfon  makes  no  re¬ 
turn,  or  fails  in  his  refpeCt  and  obedience,  he  is  punilha- 
ble  for  his  contempt  by  attachment.  But  if  he,  at  the  firft, 
returns  a  fufficient  caufe,  although  it  lhould  be  falfe  in 
fafit,  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  will  not  try  the  truth  of 
the  fact  upon  affidavits;  but  will  for  the  prefent  believe 
him,  and  proceed  no  farther  on  the  mandamus.  But  then 
the  party  injured  may  have  an  aCtion  againft  him  for  his 
falfe  return,  and  (if  found  falfe  by  the  jury)  (hall  recover 
damages  equivalent  to  the  injury  fuftained  ;  together  with 
a  peremptory  mandamus  to  the  defendant  to  do  his  duty. 
Blackjl.  Com.  book  iii. 

Mandamus  was  alfo  a  writ  that  lay  after  the  year  and 
day,  (where  in  the  mean  time  the  writ,  called  diem  claufit 
extremum,  had  not  been  lent  out,)  to  the  efeheator,  on  the 
death  of  the  king’s  tenant  in  capite,  Sec.  commanding  him 
to  enquire  of  what  lands,  holden  by  knight’s  lervice,  the 
tenant  died  feifed.  Likewife  a  writ  or  charge  to  the  Ihe- 
riff,  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the  king  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  king’s  widow,  that,  againft  her  oath  for¬ 
merly  given,  married  without  the  king’s  confent.  Jacob's 
Law  Did. 

MANDA'NE,  the  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  See  the 
article  Persia. 

MANDA'NES,  an  Indian  prince  and  philofopher,  v/ho 
for  the  renown  of  his  wifdom  was  invited  by  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  banquet  of  the  Son 
of  Jupiter.  A  reward  was  promifed  him  it  he  obeyed,  but 
he  was  threatened  with  punifhment  in  cafe  of  a  refufal. 
Unmoved  by  promifes  and  threatenings,  the  philofopher 
difmiffed  them  with  obferving,  that,  though  Alexander 
ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  univerfe,  he  was  not  the  Ion 
of  Jupiter;  and  that  he  gave  himfelf  no  trouble  about  the 
prefents  of  a  man  who  polieffed  not  wherewithal  to  con¬ 
tent  himlelf.  “  I  defpife  his  threats  (added  he)  :  if  I  live, 
India  is  fufficient  for  my  fubliftence  ;  and  to  me  death  has 
no  terrors,  for  it  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  old  age  and 
infirmity  for  the  happinels  of  a  better  life.” 

MANDAN'S,  the  name  of  thofe  Indians  who  inhabit 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Miflouri  in  Louiflana.  Thefe  Indians 
are  brave,  humane,  and  hofpitable.  About  thirty  years 
ago  they  lived  in  fix  villages,  which  were  forty  miles  be¬ 
low  their  prefent  villages,  on  both  fules  of  the  Miflouri. 
Repeated  vifitations  of  the  fmall-pox,  together  with  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  the  Sioux,  have  reduced  them  to  a  fmall 
number.  They  claim  no  particular  trafl  of  country: 
they  live  in  fortified  villages,  hunt  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  cultivate  corn,  beans,  fquafhes,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  which  form  articles  of  traffic  with  their  neighbours, 
the  Alfiniboins ;  they  alfo  barter  liorfes  with  them  for 
arms,  ammunition,  axes,  kettles,  and  other  articles  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  manufacture,  which  the  Afliniboins  obtain  from 
the  Britifh  eflablifhments  on  the  Aftiniboin  river.  The 
articles  which  they  thus  obtain  they  again  exchange  for 
liorfes,  and  leather  tents,  with  the  Crow  Indians,  Chyennes, 
Watapahatoes,  Kiawes,  Kanenavich,  Staflan,  and  Kataka, 
who  vifit  them  occafonally  for  the  purpofe  of  traffic. 
Their  trade  might  be  much  increafed. 

The  Mandans  marry  feveral  wives,  two  or  three  of  whom 
are  often  filters.  They  believe  in  one  Great  Spirit  pre- 
fuling  over  their  deftinies;  and  afTociated,  in  their  mind, 
with  the  healing  art ;  Great  Spirit  being  fynonymous  with 
Great  Medicine,  the  name  which  they  apply  in  general  to  every 
tiling  they  do  not  underhand.  Every  individual  felefts 
for  himfelf  the  particular  objeft  of  his  devotion,  which  is 
termed  his  Medicine ;  and  is  either  fome  invifible  being,  or 
more  commonly  1'ome  animal,  which  becomes  his  protestor, 
and  his  interceffor  with  the  Great  Spirit ;  and,  to  propitiate 
him,  every  endeavour  is  ufed,  and  every  confideration  fa- 
crificed.  “  I  was  lately  owner  of  feventeen  horfes,”  faid  a 
Mandan  one  day  ;  “  but  I  have  offered  them  all  up  to  my 
Medicine,  and  am  now  poor.”  He  had,  in  reality,  taken  all 
his  horfes  into  the  plain,  and,  turning  their,  loofe,  had 
offered  them  up  to  his  Medicine,  and  abandoned  them  for 
ever.  This  affociation  of  all  unknown  agency  with  the 
operation  of  a  Medicine,  the  moft  fenfible  example  of 
fuch  agency  that  had  fallen  under  their  obfervation,  feenis 
to  be  general  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  part  of 
America.  The  Mandans  believe  in  a  future  lfate  ;  and 
this  belief  is  connected  with  the  tradition  of  their  origin. 
The  whole  nation,  they  fay,  relided  in  one  large  village 
tinder  ground,  near  a  fubterraneous  lake;  a  vine  extended 
its  roots  from  the  furface  down  to  the  habitation,  and  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  light.  Some  of  the  moft  adventurous 
climbed  up  the  vine,  and  were  delighted  with  the  fight  of 
the  earth  covered  with  buffaloes,  and  rich  with  every  kind 
of  fruit.  Returning  with  the  grapes  they  had  gathered, 
their  countrymen  were  fo  pleated  with  the  taffe  of  them, 
that  the  wdiole  nation  relolved  to  leave  their  dull  refidence 
for  the  charms  of  the  upper  region.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  afcended  by  means  of  the  vine;  but,  when  about 
half  the  nation  had  reached  the  furface  of  the  earth,  a 
large  woman,  who  was  climbing  up  the  vine,  broke  it 
with  her  weight,  and  (hut  out  the  light  of  the  fun  from 
lierfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  nation  for  ever.  When  the 
Mandans  die,  they  expeft  to  return  to  the  original  feats 
of  their  forefathers  ;  the  good  reaching  the  ancient  village 
by  means  of  a  lake,  which  the  burdens  of  the  fins  of  the 
wicked  will  not  permit  them  to  crofs.  Lat.  47.  20.  N. 
Ion.  99.  30.  W.  Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Miffouri,  by 
Capts.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1804-6,  by  Order  of  the  American 
Government . 

MANDAR',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes:  125  miles 
north  of  Macaifar. 

MANDA'RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  branch  of 
the  Nile:  fifty-two  miles  fouth  of  Manfora,  and  thirty- 
eight  north  of  Cairo. 

MANDAREE',  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Midnapour. 

MANDARI'N,  f  A  Chinefe  nobleman  ormagiftrate. — 
Out  of  thefe  are  chofen  all  their  chief  officers,  and  Manda¬ 
rines,  both  civil  and  military.  Temple. — See  the  article 
China,  vol.  iv.  p.  446-455. 

MANDARI'N,  aclj.  A  name  given  by  the  Chinefe  to 
the  learned  language  of  the  country ;  for,  befides  the  lan- 
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gnage  peculiar  to  every  province,  there  is  one  common  to 
all  the  learned  in  the  empire,  which  is  in  China  what 
Latin  is  in  Europe;  this  is  called  the  mandarin  tongue,  or 
language  of  the  court  5  otherwife  the  kouan  hoa.  ’see 
China,  p.  163. 

MANDARU',y.  in  botany.  See  Bauhinia. 

MANDA'TA,  a  town  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Su¬ 
matra:  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Indrapour. 

MAN'DATARY,  f.  [ mandataire ,  Fr.  from  mando,  Lat.J 
He  to  whom  the  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative,  and  proper 
right,  given  a  mandate  for  his  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

MAN'DATE,  f.  \mandatum,  Lat.]  Command. — The 
neceffity  of  the  times  call  the  power  of  the  three  eftates 
upon  himfelf,  that  his  mandates  fhould  pafs  for  laws, 
v\  hereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleafed.  HoweTs  Vocal  Forejl. 
• — Precept;  charge;  commiffion,  fent  or  tranfmitted. — He 
thought  the  mandate  forg’d,  your  death  conceal’d.  Diydeti. 
This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  fends  ;  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear.  Dryden. 

Mandate,  in  the  canon-law,  denotes  a  refcript  of  the 
pope,  by  which  he  commands  fome  ordinary,  collator,  or 
prefenter,  to  put  the  perfon  there  nominated  in  poffeffion 
of  the  firft  benefice  vacant  in  his  collation.  An  apofolical 
mandate  for  the  provifion  of  benefices,  is  a  monitorial  and 
coinininatory  letter  from  the  pope  to  a  bifhop,  by  which 
he  is  enjoined  to  provide  a  fubfiltence  for  tliofe  who  have 
been  ordained  by  him,  or  his  predecefTors,  from  the  ton- 
fure  to  facred  orders  inclufively  ;  and  to  allow  them  their 
fubfiftence  till  they  be  provided  with  a  benefice.  This 
practice  was  occafioned  by  the  bilhops  formerly  laying 
bands  on  great  numbers,  and  afterwards  abandoning  them 
to  mifery  and  want.  At  firft  the  popes  only  gave  monitory- 
mandates,  which  were  no  more  than  fimple  prayers  and 
requefts,  that  did  not  bind  the  ordinary  ;  afterwards  they 
gave  preceptory  mandates,  which  did  not  annul  the  pro- 
vilionsof  the  ordinary;  at  laft  they  fet  up  executory  man¬ 
dates,  by  which  the  provifions  made  by  the  ordinary,  in 
prejudice  of  the  mandate,  were  declared  null  ;  and  the 
executor  of  the  mandate,  in  default  of  the  ordinary,  con¬ 
ferred  the  benefice  on  the  mandatory ;  but  the  pope’s 
power  in  ifluing  thefe  mandates  is  now  very  much  re¬ 
trained,  and  almoft  totally  annulled. 

Royal  mandates,  to  judges  for  interfering  in  private  caufes, 
conltituted  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  was 
given  up  by  our  Englifh  Juflinian,  Edward  I.  And  alfo, 
by  a  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  and  11  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  it  is  enafted, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  (hall  be  fent  under  the  great 
feal  or  the  little  feal,  the  fignet  or  privy-feal,  in  dilturb- 
ance  of  the  law  ;  or  to  difturb  or  delay  common  right ;  and, 
though  fuch  commandments  fhould  come,  the  judges  (hall 
not  ceafe  to  do  right;  which  is  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
oath  by  flat.  18  Edw.  III.  fiat.  4.  And  by  1  Will.  &  Mar}' 
ftat.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  of 
fufpending  or  clifpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  confent  of  parliament,, 
is  illegal. 

MANDA'TOR,  f.  [Latin.]  Direflor.— A  perfon  is 
faid  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but  a  mailer  and  man¬ 
dator  to  his  proflor.  Ayliffe. 

MAN'DATORY,  adj.  [ mandare>  Lat.]  Preceptive  3 
directory. 

MANDAT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Candeifh  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of"  Indore. 

MANDA'TUM,  f.  A  fee  or  retainer  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  procuratores  and  advocati.  The  mandatum 
was  a  neceffary  condition,  without  which  they  had  not  the 
liberty  of  pleading.  Thus  the  legal  eloquence  of  Rome, 
like  that  of  our  own  country,  could  not  be  unlocked  with¬ 
out  a  golden  key. 

MANDAVEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat; 
twenty-five  miles  eaft  of  Surat. 

MANDAVEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  ; 
twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Baffeen. 

MANDAWEE',  a  town  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Borneo.  Lat.  3.  so.  S.  ion.  1 13.  30.  E. 

MANDAWEE' 
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MANDAWEE'  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Borneo. 
Lat.  3.20.  S.  Ion.  113.  30.  E. 

MANDA'YA,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Celebes.  Lat.  2.  33.  S.  Ion.  119.  9.  E. 

MANDE'  (St.),  a  finall  ifland  in  the  Englifti  channel, 
near  the  coaft  of  France.  Lat.  48. 51.  N.  Ion.  a.  59.  W. 

MANDEGE'LE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  near 
the  eaft  coaft  :  eighty-eight  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Candy. 

MAN'DEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lys  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Courtray. 

MAN'DEL,  a  town  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Lys  three  miles  above  Deinfe. 

MANDELGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Meywar:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Cheetore. 

MANDELI'QUE,  or  Duivelsklip,  i.  e.  Devil's  Rock  ; 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  of  height  to  be 
feen  five  or  fix  leagues  off,  fituated  about  half  a  league 
from  the  north  coaft  of  Java;  the  paffage  between  has 
three  and  a  half  or  four  fathoms  water,  but  it  is  too  nar¬ 
row  to  be  fafe. 

MANDEL'LI,  a  town  of  Abyflinia:  150  miles  eaft  of 
Gondar. 

MANDEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy  :  five  miles  north- 
■north- weft  of  Lecco. 

MANDEL'SLG  (John-Albert),  a  native  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  was  page  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  accompani¬ 
ed,  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  the  ambaffadors  whom 
that  duke  fent  toMufcovy  and  Perfia  in  1636.  From  the 
court  of  Perfia  he  went  Ormuz,  and  there  embarked  for 
the  Indies,  according  to  a  permiflion  obtained  from  his 
fovereign  before  his  departure.  On  his  return  he  drew 
up  a  Journal  of  his  Voyages,  beginning  in  January  1638, 
and  terminating  in  May  1640.  It  is  printed  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  the  Travels  of  Olearius,  fecretary  to  the 
embaffy,  and  is  held  in  efteem. 

MANDE'O,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  which  runs 
into  the  tea  near  Betangos. 

MAN'DERA,  a  town  of  Africa  :  120  miles  north-eaft 
Senaar.  Lat  14.  45.  N.  Ion.  35.  10.  E. 

MAN'DERSHEID  F,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ol  the  Sarre,  late  in  the  electorate  of  Treves.  It 
gave  title  ot  Count  to  the  houfe  of  Blankenheim :  twenty- 
one  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Treves.  Lat.  50.  15.  N. 
ion. 6.  50.  E. 

MAN'DERY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Dowlatabad  : 
ten  miles  weft- north-weft  of  Ranapour. 

MAN'DEVILE  (Sir  John),  a  celebrated  early  traveller, 
was  born  at  St.  Alban’s  about  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  was  bred 
to  phyfic,  which  he  probably  practiied  torlome  time  5  but 
an  ardent  defire  of  vifitingthe  dilfant  countries  of  which 
he  had  read  induced  him,  in  1332,  to  fet  out  upon  a 
courfe  of  travels,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fpent  thirty- 
four  years.  During  this  period  he  extended  his  peregri¬ 
nations  through  the  greatelt  part  of  Afia,  Egypt,  and  Li¬ 
bya,  making  himfelf  malter  of  many  languages,  and  col¬ 
lecting  a  great  mafs  of  information,  true  or  fabulous, 
which  he  committed  to  writing  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Englifii.  He  at  length  died  at  Liege  in  1372,  where  a  mo¬ 
nument  exilts  to  his  memory.  He  is  there  called  John  de 
Mandevil,  alias  de  Barba,  lord  of  Cainpoli.  Extracts 
from  his  travels  are  found  in  various  collections;  but  the 
only  genuine  edition,  entitled  “The  Voiageand  Travaile 
of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  Knight,”  was  printed  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  manufcript  in  the  Cotton  library,  1727,  8vo.  The 
character  of  fir  John  for  veracity  has  been  very  differently 
Tegarded  by  different  perlons.  In  general  he  paffes  for  a 
mere  fabler,  and  indeed  his  many  marvellous  and  abfurd 
tales  feem  to  entitle  him  to  no  other  appellation  ;  but  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  make  a  diftinftion  between  what  he 
picked  up  from  reading  and  report,  and  what  he  himfelf 
obferved,  and  have  been  willing  to  give  him  credit  for 
nioft  of  the  latter.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  narra¬ 
tives  were  much  efteemed  in  his  own  age,  and  rendered 
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him  famous  throughout  Europe;  and  he  has  many  re¬ 
marks  which  Ihow  talents,  and  an  acquaintance  with  fci- 
ence.  Gen.  Biog. 

M AN'DEVILLE  (Bernard  de),  a  writer  of  temporary 
fame,  was  born  about  1670  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
brought  up  to  phyfic,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of 
doCtor.  Whether  he  was  of  Englifti  extraction  does  not 
appear;  but  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  this  country,  and 
wrote  his  books  in  its  language.  His  firlt  publication 
was  the  Virgin  unmalked  ;  or,  a  Dialogue  upon  Love, 
Marriage,  See.  1709;  which  is  not  prailed  for  its  moral 
tendency.  In  1711  he  publilhed  a  work  in  his  own  pro- 
feffion,  entitled  A  Treatife  on  the  Hypochondriac  and 
Hyfteric  Paflions,  vulgarly  called  the  Hyppo  in  Men  and 
the  Vapours  in  Women  ;  oCtavo.  This  is  a  much  more 
entertaining  performance  than  medical  works  ufuallyare, 
containing  many  ftirewd  and  farcaltic  remarks,  and  dis¬ 
playing  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no  mean  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  medicine.  From  the  fatirical  ftrokes 
upon  the  modern  practice  of  phyficians  and  apothecaries, 
it  may  be  gathered  that  he  had  not  much  intereft  with  the 
faculty  ;  and  indeed  he  fee  ms  never  to  have  enjoyed  any 
confiderable  fnare  of  profeffional  enployment.  A  poem 
which  he  printed  in  1714,  entitled,  The  Grumbling  Hive, 
or  Knaves  turned  honelt,  was  the  ground-work  of  the 
publication  by  which  he  is  beft  known,  which  appeared 
in  1723  under  the  title  of  “The  Fable  of  the  Bees  ;  or. 
Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits  ;  with  an  Effay  on 
Charity  and  Charity  Schools,  and  a  Search  into  the  Nature 
of  Society  ;”  oCtavo.  The  foundation  of  the  reafoning  in 
this  piece  is  the  fophifm,  that  every  thing  which  has  been 
called  luxury  or  Superfluity  in  the  advanced  ltages  of  fo- 
ciety  is  vice;  whence  is  deduced  the  prevalence  of  vici¬ 
ous  principles  in  human  nature,  and  the  inftrumentality 
of  vice  in  producing  the  apparent  profperity  of  ftates. 
His  general  views  of  mankind  are  of  the  molt  difparag- 
ing  and  degrading  kind;  and,  from  his  idea  of  the  lower 
dalles,  he  declares  againft  all  attempts  to  enlighten  or 
raife  them  by  education.  The  tendency  of  this  work  was 
thought  to  be  fo  immoral,  that  it  was  prefented  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlefex  (a  favourite  mode  at  that  time 
of  refuting  obnoxious  books),  and  raifed  a  fwarm  of  an- 
fwers  of  different  perluafions  and  principles.  To  fome 
of  thele  he  replied,  defending  himfelf  from  the  immoral 
inferences  drawn  from  his  work.  One  of  his  -anfwers  was 
to  Bp.  Berkeley,  who  had  animadverted  upon  him  in  his 
Alciphron,  or  Minute  Philosopher.  Mandeville,  in  the 
fame  year,  1732,  pubiifhed  A  Letter  to  Dion,  occalioned 
by  his  Book  called  Alciphron  ;  in  which  he  has  pointed 
out  Some  inifreprefentations  and  falfe  reafonings  of  his 
adverfary.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  is  now  Scarcely  read, 
and  is  only  remembered  as  a  work  of  bad  repute.  The 
author  had  before  publilhed,  in  1720,  Free  Thoughts  on 
Religion,  by  which  he  incurred  the  Suspicion  of  de  iSm. 
In  1732  he  pubiifhed  An  Enquiry  into  the  O.igin  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  and  UTefulnefs  of  Chriltianity  in  War.  He  died 
in  1733.  New  Biogr.  DiEl.  Mandeville' s  Works. 

MANDEU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  anciently  capital  of  the  Mandubiis 
five  miles  of  Montbeliard. 

MANDEWAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba-har : 
aiirty-tuo  miles  South-South-welt  of  Arrah. 

MAN'DIBLE,/.  [ mandibula ,  Lat.]  The  jaw;  the  in- 
ftrmnent  of  inanducation. — He  faith,  only  the  crocodile 
moveth  the  upper  jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make 
an  articulation  with  the  cranium.  Grew. 

MANDI'BULAR,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

MAN'DIL,  or  Man'dril,  f.  The  name  of  a  kind  of 
cap  or  turban  worn  by  the  Perfians.  It  is  formed  by  firlt. 
wrapping  round  the  head  a  piece  of  fine  white  linen  five 
or  fix  ells  long;  over  this  they  wrap,  in  the  fame  manner, 
a  piece  of  Silk  of  the  fame  length,  and  oftentimes  of  great 
value.  Care  is  taken,  that,  in  wrapping  the  Silk,  it  be  So 
managed,  as  that  the  Several  colours  in  the  Several  folds 
make  a  kind  of  waves,  Somewhat  like  what  we  See  on  mar- 
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bled  paper.  The  drefs  is  extremely  majeftic,  but  at  the 
fame  time  very  heavy  ;  it  ferves  either  as  a  fhelter  to  the 
head  from  cold,  Or  as  a  fcreen  from  the  exceffive  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  it  is  faid,  that  a  blow  of  a  cutlafs  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  it.  In  rainy  weather  they  cover  it  with  a  kind  of 
cafe  or  hood,  made  of  red  cloth.  The  mode  of  the  man- 
dil  has  been  occafionally  altered  ;  during  the  time  of  Shah- 
Abas  II.  it  was  round  at  top  ;  in  the  time  of  Shah-Soliman, 
they  brought  one  end  of  the  filk  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
mandil  over  the  head  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  reign  of  Shah- 
Huffein,  the  end  of  the  filk,  in  lieu  of  its  being  gathered 
as  before,  was  plaited  in  manner  of  a  rofe  ;  and  this  the 
Perfians  account  extremely  graceful,  and  ufe  it  to  this  day. 

MANDIL'ION, /.  [mandiglione,  Ital.]  A  foldier’s  coat. 
Skinner.  A  loofe  garment ;  a  fleevelefs  jacket.  Ainfworth. 

MAN'DING,  or  Mandin'go,  a  country  of  Africa, 
lituated  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Joliba  or  Niger,  to¬ 
wards  its  fources,  and  fupplying  thofe  dreams  or  rivers, 
called  Bafing  and  Kokoro,  that  form  the  Senegal.  This 
country  comprehends  a  confiderable  trad!,  from  between 
lat.  it.  and  15.  N.  and  between  about  Ion.  5.  and  7.  W. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  thofe  of  other  dif- 
triCts  in  the  weftern  part  of  Africa  who  have  probably 
migrated  from  hence,  are  called  Mandingoes,  and  their 
language  has  a  confiderable  extent.  In  their  complexions 
and  perfons,  the  Mandingoes  are  eafily  diftinguilhed  from 
thofe  Africans  who  are  born  nearer  to  the  equator;  and 
yet  they  confift  of  very  diftinCt  tribes,  fome  of  which  are 
remarkably  tall  and  black;  and  there  is  one  tribe  among 
them  (called  alfo  the  Foolies)  that  feemed  to  Mr.  Edwards 
to  conftitute  the  link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes 
properly  fo  called.  They  are  of  a  lei’s  glolfy  black  than 
the  Gold-Coalt  negroes  ;  and  their  hair,  though  bufhy  and 
crifped,  is  not  woolly,  but  loft  and  filky  to  the  touch. 
Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in  common,  the  thick  lips 
and  flat  nofes  oT  the  more  fouthern  natives;  and  they  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  exempt  from  that  ftrongand  fetid  odour 
which  exhales  from  the  fkin  of  molt  of  the  latter;  but  in 
general  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard  labour.  After 
all,  they  differ  lefs  in  their  perfons,  than  in  the  qualities 
of  the  mind,  from  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coait ;  who 
may  be  faid  to  conlfitute  the  genuine  original  and  un¬ 
mixed  negro, -both  in  perfon  and  characfer. 

The  Mandingoes  conftitute  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  thofe  diltrifls  of  Africa  which  Park  vifited  ;  and 
their  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  univerfally  un- 
derltood,  and  very  generally  fpoken,  in  that  part  of  the 
continent.  Their  numerals  are  thefe ;  by  which  it  appears, 
their  language  is  more  copious  than  many  of  the  other 
African  hordes  ;  at  leaft  they  count  as  far  as  ten  :  One, 
killin',  two, Jbola-,  three, Jabba ;  four,  nani-,  five,  loolo-,  fix, 
woro-,  (even,  oronglo ;  eight,  fie ;  nine,  conunta-,  ten,  tang  ; 
eleven,  tan  ning  killin,  &c.  They  are  called  Mandingoes, 
as  having  originally  migrated  from  the  interior  ftate  of 
Manding;  but,  contrary  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
their  parent  country,  which  is  republican,  it  appears  that 
the  government  in  all  the  Mandingo  dates,  near  the 
Gambia,  is  monarchical. 

The  Mandingoes,  generally  fpeaking,  are  of  a  mild, 
fociable,  and  obliging,  difpofition.  The  men  are  com¬ 
monly  above  the  middle  fize,  well  fhaped,  Itrong,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  labour;  the  women  are  good- 
natured,  fprightly,  and  agreeable.  The  drefs  of  both  fexes 
is  compofed  of  cotton  cloth,  of  their  own  manufacture; 
that  of  the  men  is  a  loofe  frock,  not  unlike  a  furplice, 
with  drawers  which  reach  half  way  down  the  leg  ;  and 
they  wear  fandals  on  their  feet,  and  white  cotton  caps  on 
their  heads.  The  women’s  drefs  confifts  of  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and  three 
broad;  one  of  thefe  they  wrap  round  the  waift,  which 
hanging  down  to  the  ancles  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  pet¬ 
ticoat:  the  other  is  thrown  negligently  over  the  bofom 
and  (boulders.  This  account  ot  their  clothing  is  indeed 
nearly  applicable  to  the  natives  of  all  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  part  of  Africa  j  a  peculiar  national  mode  is 


obfervable  only  in  the  liead-drefles  of  the  women.  Thus, 
in  fome  diftri&s,  the  head  is  encircled  with  firings  of 
white  beads,  and  a  fmall  plate  of  gold  is  worn  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  ;  in  others,  the  ladies  decorate 
their  heads  in  a  very  tafteful  and  elegant  manner,  with 
fea-fhells;  in  others  again,  the  women  raife  their  hair  to 
a  great  height  by  the  addition  of  a  pad,  (as  the  ladies  did 
formerly  in  Great  Britain,)  which  they  decorate  with  a 
fpecies  of  coral,  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  by  pilgrims 
returning  from  Mecca,  and  fold  at  a  great  price. 

In  the  conftruftion  of  their  dwelling-houfes,  the  Man¬ 
dingoes  alfo  conform  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Afri¬ 
can,  nations  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  contenting 
themfelves  with  fmall  and  incommodious  hovels.  A  cir¬ 
cular  mud-wall,  about  four  feet  high,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  conical  roof,  compofed  of  the  bamboo-cane,  and 
thatched  with  grafs,  forms  alike  the  dwelling  for  all  ranks. 
Their  houfehold  furniture  is  equally  fimple.  A  hurdle 
of  canes  placed  upon  upright  ftakes,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  upon  which  is  Ip  read  a  mat  or  bullock’s  hide, 
anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  bed;  a  water-jar,  fome  earthen 
pots  for  dreffing  their  food,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and 
calabalhes,  and  one  or  two  low  ftools,  compofe  the  reft. 
As  every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plurality  of  wives, 
it  is  found  necefl’ary  (to  prevent  matrimonial  difputes) 
that  each  of  the  ladies  fliould  be  accommodated  with  a 
hut  to  herfelf;  and  all  the  huts  belonging  to  the  fame 
family  are  furrounded  by  a  fence,  confirmed  of  bamboo- 
canes,  fplit  and  formed  into  a  fort  of  wicker-work.  The 
whole  inclofure  is  called  a  firk,  or  Jurk.  A  number  of 
thefe  inclofures,  with  narrow  paiiages  between  them,  form 
what  is  called  a  town  ;  but  the  huts  are  generally  placed 
without  any  regularity,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
owner.  The  only  rule  that  feems  to  be  attended  to,  is 
placing  the  door  towards  the  fouth-w’eft,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  fea-breeze. 

In  the  account  here  given  of  the  natives,  the  reader 
muft  bear  in  mind,  that  the  obfervations  apply  chiefly  to 
perfons  of  free  condition,  wdio  conftitute  not  more  than 
one-fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  ;  the  other 
three-fourths  fire  in  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  and  hereditary 
flavery;  and  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  in  the 
care  of  cattle,  and  in  fervile  offices  of  all  kinds,  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  (laves  in  the  Weft  Indies.  But 
the  Mandingo  mailer  can  neither  deprive  his  (lave  of  life, 
nor  fell  him  to  a  Itranger,  without  firft  calling  a  palaver 
on  hisconduft;  or,  in  other  words,  bringing  him  to  a 
public  trial;  but  this  degree  of  protection  is  extended 
only  to  the  native  or  domeftic  (lave.  Captives  taken  in 
war,  and  thofe  unfortunate  victims  who  are  condemned 
to  flavery  for  crimes  or  infolvency,  and,  in  (hort,  all  thole 
unhappy  people  who  are  brought  down  from  the  interior 
countries  for  (ale,  have  no  fecurity  whatever,  but  may  be 
treated  and  difpofied  of  in  all  refpeCts  as  the  owner  thinks 
proper. 

The  domeftic  animals  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  Europe; 
the  Guinea  fowl  and  red  partridge  abound  in  the  fields; 
and  the  woods  furnifti  a  (mall  fpecies  of  antelope,  of 
which  the  venifon  is  highly  and  defervedly  prized.  Of 
the  other  wild  animals  in  the  Mandingo  countries,  the 
mod  common  are,  the  hyaena,  the  panther,  and  the  ele¬ 
phant.  But  the  natives  of  Africa  have  not  yet  acquired 
the  art  of  taming  the  lalt-  mentioned  animal,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ftrength  and  docility,  fo  as  to  render  him  fervice- 
able  to  man;  and,  when  Mr.  Park  told  fome  of  them  that 
this  was  actually  done  in  the  countries  of  the  eaft,  his  au¬ 
ditors  laughed,  and  exclaimed,  Tobaubo fonnio,  “A  white 
man’s  lie  1”  The  negroes  frequently  find  means  to  deftroy 
the  wild  elephant  with  fire-arms;  they  hunt  it  principally  for 
the  fake  of  its  teeth,  which  they  transfer  in  barter  to  thofe 
who  (ell  them  again  to  the  Europeans.  The  paftnres  fur* 
nifh  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  but  the  ulual  bead  of 
burthen  in  all  the  negro  territories  is  the  afs.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  animal  labour  to  the  purpofe  of  agriculture  is 
wholly  unknown,  as  indeed  they  have  no  ploughs.  The 
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chief  implement  ufed  in  hufbandry  is  the  hoe,  which  va¬ 
ries  in  form  in  different  diftriCts  ;  and  the  labour  is  uni- 
verfally  performed  by  (laves.  Belides  the  grain  proper  to 
tropical  climates,  the  Mandingoes  cultivate  in  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  ground-nuts,  yams,  and  pompions.  They 
likewife  raife  cotton  and  indigo,  and  have  fufficient  (kill 
to  convert  thefe  materials  into  tolerably  fine  cloth  of  a 
rich  blue  colour;  and  they  make  good  foap  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ground-nuts  and  a  ley  of  wood-alhes. 

Concerning  property  in  the  foil,  it  appears  that  the 
lands  in  native  woods  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
king,  or  (where  the  government  is  not  monarchical)  to 
the  (late.  When  any  individual  of  free  condition  has 
the  means  of  cultivating  more  land  than  he  actually  pof- 
feffes,  he  applies  to  the  chief  man  of  the  diltrift,  who  al¬ 
lows  him  an  extenfion  of  territory,  on  condition  of  for¬ 
feiture  if  the  lands  are  not  brought  into  cultivation  by  a 
given  period.  The  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  foil  be¬ 
comes  veiled  in  the  poffeffor,  and  defcends  to  his  heirs. 
The  population,  however,  conlidering  the  extent  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  the  eafe  with  which  lands  are  ob¬ 
tained,  is  not  very  great.  Many  extenfive  and  beautiful 
didridis  are  entirely  deditute  of  inhabitants  ;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  borders  of  the  different  kingdoms  are  either 
very  thinly  peopled  or  entirely  deferted.  Many  places 
are  likewife  unfavourable  to  population,  from  being  un¬ 
healthful.  The  fwampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  coaft,  are  of  this  de- 
fcription.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  chiefly,  that 
the  interior  countries  abound  more  with  inhabitants  than 
the  maritime  diltriCts  ;  for  all  the  negro  nations,  though 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  dates,  fubfift 
chiefly  by  the  fame  means,  live  nearly  in  the  fame  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  poffefs  a  wonderful  fimilarity  of  difpofition. 
The  Mandingoes  in  particular  are  a  very  gentle  race ; 
cheerful  in  their  difpofitions,  inquifitive,  credulous,  Am¬ 
ple,  and  fond  of  flattery.  Perhaps  the  mod  prominent 
defedt  in  their  charadter  was  that  infurmountable  pro- 
penfity,  which  the  reader  mud  have  obferved  to  prevail 
in  all  claffes  of  favages,  to  thieving.  For  this  part  of 
their  condudt,  no  complete  judification  can  be  offered, 
becaufe  theft  is  a  crime  in  their  own  edimation  ;  and  it 
mud  be  obferved,  that  they  are  not  habitually  and  gene¬ 
rally  guilty  of  it  towards  each  other.  This,  however, 
(fays  Park,)  is  an  important  circumflance  in  mitigation  ; 
“and,  before  we  pronounce  them  a  more  depraved  peo¬ 
ple  than  any  other,  it  were  well  to  confider  whether  the 
lower  order  of  people  in  any  part  of  Europe,  would  have 
adted,  under  fimilar  circumdances,  with  greater  honedy 
towards  a  dranger,  than  the  negroes  aided  towards  me. 
It  mud  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  laws  of  the  country  af¬ 
forded  me  no  protection;  that  every  one  was  at  liberty 
to  rob  me  with  impunity  ;  and,  finally,  that  fome  part  of 
my  effedts  were  of  as  great  value,  in  the  edimation  of  the 
negroes,  as  pearls  and  diamonds  would  have  been  in  the 
eyes  of  an  European.  Let  us  fuppofe,  a  black  merchant 
of  Hindoodan  to  have  found  his  way  into  the  centre  of 
England  with  a  box  of  jewels  at  his  back;  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  afforded  him  no  fecurity;  in  fuch  a 
cafe  the  wonder  would  be  not  that  the  dranger  was  rob¬ 
bed  of  any  part  of  his  riches,  but  that  any  part  was  left 
for  a  fecond  depredator.  Such,  on  fober  reflection,  is  the 
judgment  1  have  formed  concerning  the  pilfering  difpofi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mandingo  negroes  towards  myfelf.  Notwith- 
ftanding  I  was  fo  great  a  fufferer  by  it,  I  do  not  confider 
that  their  natural  fenfe  of  juflice  was  -perverted  or  extin- 
guiftred  ;  it  was  overpowered  only  for  the  moment,  by  the 
Itrength  of  a  temptation  which  it  required  no  common 
virtue  to  refill.  On  the  other  hand,  as  fome  counterba¬ 
lance  to  this  depravity  in  their  nature,  allowing  it  to  be 
fuch,  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  forget  the  dilinterefled 
charity,  and  tender  folicitude,  with  which  many  of  thefe 
poor  heathens  (from  the  fovereign  of  Sego,  to  the  poor 
women  who  received  me  at  different  times  into  their  cot¬ 
tages,  when  I  was  perilhing  with  hunger)  fympathized 
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with  me  in  my  fufferings,  relieved  my  diftrefles,  and 
contributed  to  my  fafety.” 

The  women  fuckle  their  children  until  they  are  able  to 
walk.  Three  years  nurfing  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  hufband  devotes  his  whole  attention 
to  his  other  wives.  To  this  practice  it  is  owing,  that  the 
family  of  each  wife  is  feldom  very  numerous.  Few  wo¬ 
men  have  more  than  five  or  fix  children.  As  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  life,  the  girls  are  taught  to  (pin  cotton  and  to 
beat  corn,  and  are  initruCted  in  other  domeltic  duties  ; 
and  the  boys  are  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 
Both  fexes,  on  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  are  circum- 
cifed.  This  painful  operation  is  not  confidered  fo  much 
in  the  light  of  a  religious  ceremony,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venienceand  utility.  They  have,  indeed,  a  fu per Ititiou s 
notion  that  it  contributes  to  render  the  marriage  Hate 
prolific.  The  operation  is  performed  upon  feveral  young 
people  at  the  fame  time;  all  of  whom  are  exempted  from 
every  fort  of  labour  for  two  months  afterwards.  During 
this  period,  they  forma  fociety  called  folimana.  They  vi- 
fit  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  dance  and  ling,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  the  courfe  of  this  celebration,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  fome  of  the  young  women  get  married.  If  a 
man  takes  a  fancy  to  any  one  of  them,  it  is  not  confidered 
as  abfolutely  neceflary  that  he  fhould  make  an  overture 
to  the  girl  herfelf.  The  firlt  object  is  to  agree. with  the 
parents,  concerning  the  recompence  to  be  given  them, 
for  the  lofs  of  the  company  and  fervices  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  value  of  two  Haves  is  a  common  price,  unlefs 
the  girl  is  thought  very  handfome ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
parents  will  raife  their  demand  accordingly.  If  the  lover 
is  rich  enough,  and  willing  to  give  the  (urn  demanded,  he 
then  communicates  his  wiihes  to  the  damfel  ;  but  her  con- 
fent  is  by  no  means  neceflary  to  the  match  ;  for,  if  the 
parents  agree  to  it,  and  eat  a  few  kolla-nuts,  which  are 
prefented  by  the  fuitor  as  an  earned  of  the  bargain,  the 
young  lady  mult  either  have  the  man  of  their  choice,  or 
continue  unmarried,  for  lhe  cannot  afterwards  be  given 
to  another.  If  the  parents  fhould  attempt  it,  the  firlt 
lover  is  then  authoriied,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to 
feize  upon  the  girl  as  his  (lave.  When  the  day  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  nuptials  is  fixed  on,  a  felect  number  of  people 
are  invited  to  be  prefent  at  the  wedding;  a  bullock  or  a 
goat  is  killed,  and  great  plenty  of  victuals  drefled  for  the 
occafion.  As  foon  as  it  is  dark,  the  bride  is  conducted 
into  a  hut,  where  a  company  of  matrons  aflifl  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  wedding-drefs,  which  is  always  white  cotton,  and 
is  put  on  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  bride  from 
head  to  foot.  Thus  arrayed,  (lie  is  feated  upon  a  mat,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  old  women  place  them- 
felves  in  a  circle  round  her.  They  then  give  her  a  l'eries 
of  inftrudtions  ;  and  point  out,  with  great  propriety,  what 
ought  to  be  her  future  conduit  in  life.  This  fcene  of  in- 
ftrudlion,  however,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  girls, 
who  amufe  the  company  with  longs  and  dances,  which 
are  rather  more  remarkable  for  their  gaiety  than  delicacy. 
While  the  bride  remains  within  the  hut  with  the  women, 
the  bridegroom  devotes  his  attention  to  the  gueds  of  both 
fexes  who  are  affembled  without  doors;  and,  by  didributing 
among  them  fmall  prefents  of  kolla-nuts,  and  feeing  that 
every  one  partakes  of  the  good  cheer  which  is  provided,  he 
contributes  to  general  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  When 
fupper  is  ended,  the  company  fpend  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  finging  and  dancing,  and  feldom  feparate  until 
daybreak.  About  midnight,  the  bride  is  privately  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  women  into  the  hut  which  is  to  be  her  fu¬ 
ture  refidence ;  and  the  bridegroom,  upon  a  fignal  given, 
retires  from  his  company.  The  new-married  couple, 
however,  are  always  diflurbed  towards  morning  by  the 
women,  who  affemble  to  infpedl  the  nuptial  (heet,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  recorded 
in  fcripture,)  and  dance  round  it.  This  ceremony  is 
thought  indilpenfibly  neceflary,  nor  is  the  marriage  con¬ 
fidered  a3  valid  without  it. 
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“  The  children  of  the  Mantftngoes  are  not  always  named 
after  their  relations ;  but  frequently  in  confequence  of 
fome  remarkable  occurrence.  Thus,  my  landlord  at  Ka- 
malia  was  called  Karfa,  a  word  fignifying  “  to  replace;” 
becaufe  he  was  born  Ihortly  after  the  death  of  one  of  his 
brothers.  Other  names  are  defcriptive  of  good  or  bad 
qualities  ;  as  Modi ,  “  a  good  man  ;  Fadibba,  “  father  of  the 
town,”  See.  Indeed,  the  very  names  of  the  towns  have 
fomething  defcriptive  in  them;  as  Sibidooloo,  “the  town 
of  ciboa  trees  Kenneyetoo ,  “  victuals  here  ;”  Dofita,  “  lift 
your  fpoon.”  Others  appear  to  be  given  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  as  Bammakoo,  "  wafh  a  crocodile;”  Karrankalla, 
“  no  cup  to  drink  from,”  &c.  A  child  is  named  when  it 
is  fever,  or  eight  days  old.  The  ceremony  commences  by 
fhavingthe  infant’s  head  ;  and  a  difh  called  dega,  made  of 
pounded  corn  and  four  milk,  is  prepared  for  the  guefts. 
If  the  parents  are  rich,  a  Iheep  or  a  goat  is  commonly  added. 
This  feaft  is  called  ding  boon  Ue,  “  the  child’s  head-fliaving.” 
Among  the  negroes  every  individual,  befides  his  own  pro¬ 
per  name,  has  likewife  a  kontong ,  or  l'urname,  to  denote 
the  family  or  clan  to  which  he  belongs.  Some  of  thefe 
families  are  very  numerous  and  powerful.  It  is  impolli- 
ble  to  enumerate  the  various  kontongs  which  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  though  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  traveller;  for,  as 
every  negro  plumes  himfelf  upon  the  importance  or  the 
antiquity  of  his  clan,  he  is  much  flattered  when  he  is  ad- 
dreffed  by  his  kontong." 

Their  religion  is,  as  we  may  conceive,  blended  with 
many  fuperliitious  opinions  and  practices.  Although 
they  admit  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  as  the  maker  and  pre- 
ferver  of  all  things,  they  confider  him  as  too  remote  and 
too  exalted  in  his  nature  to  regard  the  fupplications  of 
■wretched  mortals,  or  to  alter  for  their  fake  any  of  his  pur- 
pofes  and  decrees.  Yet  they  firmly  believe  in  a  life  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  and  a  ftate  of  retribution  after  death,  in 
which  good  men  will  be  rewarded,  and  bad  men  punilhed. 
Mr.  Park  converfed  with  the  natives  of  all  deferiptions  on 
this  important  fubjeft  ;  and  pronounces,  without  the 
fmalleft  hefitation,  that  a  conviiftion  of  this  great  truth 
among  the  negroes  is  entire,  hereditary,  and  univerfal. 

The  Mundingoes  have  no  artificial  method  of  dividing 
time.  They  calculate  the  years  by  the  number  of  rainy 
feafons.  They  portion  the  year  into  moons,  and  reckon  the 
days  by  fo  many funs.  The  day,  they  divide  into  morn¬ 
ing,  mid-day,  and  evening;  and  further  fubdivide  it, 
when  neceffary,  by  pointing  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the  hea¬ 
vens.  “  I  frequently  inquired  of  fome  of  them,  (fays 
Park,)  what  became  of  the  fun  during  the  night,  and 
whether  we  ftiould  fee  the  fame  fun,  or  a  different  one, 
in  the  morning;  but  I  found  that  they  confidered  the 
queffion  as  very  childiffi.  The  fubjeft  appeared  to  them 
as  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inveffigation ;  they 
had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  nor  formed  any  hypo- 
thefis,  about  the  matter.  The  moon,  by  varying  her  form, 
has  more  attracted  their  attention.  On  the  firlt  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  moon,  which  they  look  upon  to  be  newly 
created,  the  Pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Mahometans,  fay  a 
Ihort  prayer;  and  this  feems  to  be  the  only  vifible  adora¬ 
tion  which  they  offer  up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
prayer  is  pronounced  in  a  whifper ;  the  party  holding  up 
his  hands  before  his  face;  its  purport  (as  I  have  been  af- 
fured  by  many  different  people)  is  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  his  kindnefs  through  the  exiftence  of  the  pall 
moon,  and  to  folicit  a  continuation  of  his  favour  during 
that  of  the  new  one.  At  the  conclufion,  they  fpit  upon 
their  hands,  and  rub  them  over  their  faces.  This  feems 
to  be  nearly  the  fame  ceremony  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens  in  the  days  of  Job,  ch.  xxxi.  ver.  26-28. 
Great  attention,  however,  is  paid  to  the  changes  of  this 
luminary  in  its  monthly  courfe;  and  it  is  thought  very 
unlucky  to  begin  a  journey,  or  any  other  work  of  confe¬ 
quence,  in  the  laft  quarter.  An  eclipfe,  whether  of  the 
fun  or  moon,  is  fuppoled  to  be  effected  by  witchcraft. 
The  liars  are  very  little  regarded  ;  and  the  whole  fiudy  of 


aftronomy  appears  to  them  as  a  ufelefs  purfuit,  and  at* 
tended  to  by  fuch  perfons  only  as  deal  in  magic. 

“  Their  notions  of  geography  are  equally  puerile.  They 
imagine  that  the  world  is  an  extended  plain,  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  which  no  eye  has  difeovered;  it  being,  they  fay, 
overhung  with  clouds  and  darknefs.  They  deferibe  the 
fea  as  a  large  river  of  fait  water,  on  the  farther  fhore  of 
which  is  iituated  a  country  called  Toubaubo-doo,  “  the  land 
of  the  white  people.”  At  a  difiance  from  Tobaubo-doo, 
they  deferibe  another  country,  which  they  allege  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic  fize,  called  Koomi.  This 
country  they  call  Jong  fang  doo,  “  the  land  where  the 
Haves  are  fold.”  But  ol  all  countries  in  the  world  their 
own  appears  to  them  as  the  bell,  and  their  own  people  as 
the  happielt;  and  they  pity  the  fate  of  other  nations,  who 
have  been  placed  by  Providence  in  lefs  .fertile  and  lefs  for¬ 
tunate  diffridts. 

“The  Mandingoes  feldom  attain  extreme  old  age.  At 
forty,  molt  of  them  become  grey  haired.,  and  covered  with 
wrinkles;  and  but  few  of  them  furvive  the  age  ol  fifty- 
five  or  fixty.  They  calculate  the  years  of  their  lives,  as 
I  ha\e  already  obferved,  by  the  number  of  rainy  feafons 
(there  being  but  one  l'uch  in  the  year)  ;  and  diltinguilh 
each  year  by  a  particular  name,  founded  on  fome  remark¬ 
able  occurrence  which  happened  in  that  year.  Thus  they 
fay  the  year  of  the  Farbanna  war;  the  year  of  the  Kaarta 
war;  the  year  on  which  Gadou  was  plundered,  &c.  &c. 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  year  1796  will  in  many 
places  be  diking uilhed  by  the  name  ot  Tobaubo  tambi  fang, 
“  the  year  the  white  man  palled  ;”  as  fuch  an  occurrence 
would  naturally  form  an  epoch  in  their  traditional  hiltory. 
But,  notwithltanding  that  longevity  is  uncommon  among 
them,  their  difeafes  are  few  in  number.  Their  Ample 
diet,  and  adtive  way  of  life,  preferve  them  from  many  of 
thofe  dilorders  which  embitter  the  days  of  luxury  and 
idlenefs.  Fevers  and  fluxes  are  the  molt  common,  and 
the  molt  fatal.  For  thefe,  they  generally  apply  laphies  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  perform  a  great  many 
other  fsiperftitious  ceremonies  ;  fome  of  which  are,  indeed, 
well  calculated  to  infpire  the  patient  with  the  hope  of  re¬ 
covery,  and  divert  his  mind  from  brooding  over  his  own 
danger.  But  I  have  fometimes  obferved  among  them  a 
more  fyllematic  mode  of  treatment.  On  the  firlt  attack 
of  a  fever,  when  the  patient  complains  of  cold,  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  placed  in  a  fort  of  vapour-bath;  this  is  done  by 
lpreading  branches  of  the  Nauclea  orientalis  upon  hot 
wood  embers,  and  laying  the  patient  upon  them,  wrapped 
up  in  a  large  cotton  cloth.  Water  is  then  Iprinkled  upon 
the  branches,  which,  delcending  to  the  hot  embers,  loon 
covers  the  patient  w>ith  a  cloud  of  vapour,  in  which  he 
is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  embers  are  almolt  extin- 
guilhed.  This  practice  commonly  produces  a  profufe 
perfpiration,  and  wonderfully  relieves  the  fufferer. 

“  When  a  perfon  of  confequence  dies,  the  relations  and 
neighbours  meet  together,  and  manifelt  their  forrow  by 
loud  and  dilmal  howlings.  A  bullock  or  goat  is  killed 
for  fuch  perfons  as  come  to  alfill  at  the  funeral;  which 
generally  takes  place  on  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  on 
which  the  party  died.  The  negroes  have  no  appropriate 
burial-places,  and  frequently  dig  the  grave  in  the  floor  of 
the  deceafed’s  hut,  or  in  the  lhade  of  a  favourite  tree. 
The  body  is  dreffed  in  white  cotton,  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
mat.  It  is  carried  to  the  grave,  in  the  dulk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  by  the  relations.  If  the  grave  is  without  the  walls 
of  the  town,  a  number  of  prickly  bulhes  are  laid  upon  it, 
to  prevent  the  w-olves  from  digging  up  the  body ;  but  I 
never  obferved  that  any  Hone  was  placed  over  the  grave 
as  a  monument  or  memorial. 

“  Of  their  mufical  inllruments,  the  principal  are  :  the 
koonting,  a  fort  of  guitar  with  three  firings;  the  korro,  a 
large  harp,  with  eighteen  firings  ;  the  fimbing,  a  fmall  harp, 
with  feven  firings;  the  balafou,  an  inltrument  compoled 
of  twenty  pieces  of  hard  wood  of  different  lengths,  with 
the  fliells  of  gourds  hung  underneath,  to  increale  the 
found ;  the  tangtang ,  a  drum,  open  at  the  lower  end ;  and 
3  jaftiy, 
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Iflftly,  the  tabula,  a  large  drum,  commonly  ufed  to  fpread 
an  alarm  through  the  country.  Befides  thefe  they  make 
ufe  of  finall  flutes,  bowftrings,  elephant’s  teeth,  and  bells  ; 
and  at  all  their  dances  and  concerts  dapping  of  hands  ap¬ 
pears  to  conftitute  a  neceflary  part  of  the  chorus.  With 
the  love  of  mafic  is  naturally  connected  a  talte  for  poetry  ; 
and,  fortunately  for  the  poets  of  Africa,  they  are  in  a 
great  meafure  exempted  from  that  neglett  and  indigence 
which  in  more  poliflied  countries  commonly  attend  the 
votaries  of  the  Mufes.  They  confilt  of  two  clafles;  the 
snoft  numerous  are  the  finging  men,  called  jilli  kea.  One 
or  more  of  thefe  may  be  found  in  every  town.  They  fing 
extempore  fongs,  in  honour  of  their  chief  men,  or  any 
other  perfons  who  are  willing  to  give  “  folid  pudding  for 
empty  praife.”  But  a  nobler  part  of  their  office  is  to  re¬ 
cite  the  hiftorical  events  of  their  country;  hence  in  war, 
they  accompany  the  i'oldiers  to  the  field,  in  order,  by  re¬ 
citing  the  great  actions  of  their  anceftors,  to  awaken  in 
them  a  fpirit  of  glorious  emulation.  The  other  clafs  are 
devotees  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  who  travel  about  the 
-country,  finging  devout  hymns,  and  performing  religious 
ceremonies,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Almighty; 
either  in  averting  calamity,  or  injuring  fuccefs  to  any  en- 
terprife.  Both  defcriptions  of  thel'e  itinerant  bards  are 
much  employed  and  refpefted  by  the  people,  and  very  li¬ 
beral  contributions  are  made  for  them. 

“  The  ufual  diet  of  the  negroes  is  fomew.hat  different 
in  different  diltrifts  ;  in  general,  the  -people  of  free  condi¬ 
tion  breakfafl  about  daybreak,  upon  gruel  made  of  meal 
and  water,  with  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  to 
give  it  an  acid  talte.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  fort  of  lialty  pudding,  with  a  little  (hea-butter,  is  the 
common  meal  ;  but  the  fupper  conltitutes  the  principal 
repaft,  and  is  feldom  ready  before  midnight.  This  con- 
fifts  almoft  univerfally  of  koujkous ,  with  a  fmall  portion 
of  animal  food,  or  fhea- butter,  mixed  with  it.  The  be¬ 
verage  of  the  Pagan  negroes  is  beer  and  mead  ;  of  each  of 
■which  they  frequently  drink  to  excels  ;  the  Mahometan 
converts  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  natives  of  all  de- 
fcriptions  take  fnuff  and  ('make  tobacco;  their  pipes  are 
made  of  wood,  with  an  earthern  bowl  of  curious  work- 
manfhip.  But  in  the  interior  countries,  the  greateff  of  all 
luxuries  is  (alt.  It  would  appear  Itrange  to  an  European, 
to  fee  a  child  fuck  a  piece  of  rock-falt,  as  if  it  were  fugar. 
This,  however,  I  have  frequently  ieen  ;  although,  in  the 
inland  parts,  the  poorer  cials  of  inhabitants  are  lb  very 
rarely  indulged  with  this  precious  article,  that  to  fay  a  man 
eats  fait  with  his  viEluals,  is  the  fame  as  laying,  he  is  a  rich  man. 

“  The  Negroes  in  general,  and  the  Mandingoes  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  confidered  by  the  whites  on  the  coalt  as  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  inactive  people;  I  think  without  realon.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  is,  indeed,  unfavourable  to  great 
exertion;  but  l'urely  a  people  cannot  jultly  be  denomi¬ 
nated  habitually  indolent,  wbafe  wants  are  1'upplied,  not 
by  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  nature,  but  by  their 
own  exertions.  Few  people  work  harder,  when  occafion 
requires,  than  the  Mandingoes;  but,  not  having  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  turning  to  advantage  the  fnperfiuous  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  labour,  they  are  content  with  cultivating  as 
much  ground  only  as  is  neceflary  for  their  own  1'upport. 
The  labours  of  the  field give  them  pretty  full  employment 
.during  the  rains.;  and,  in  the  dry  leafon,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,  employ  themfelves 
chiefly  in  fi filing.  The  filh  are  taken  in  wicker  balkets, 
or  with  fmall  cotton  nets ;  and  are  preferved  by  being 
firft  dried  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  (hea- 
butter,  to  prevent  them  from  contrail ing  frefli  moilture. 
Others  of  the  natives  employ  themfelves  in  hunting. 
Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows;  but  the  arrows  in 
common  ufe  are  not  poifoned.  Poifoned  arrows  are  ufed 
chiefly  in  war.  The  poilbn,  which  is  faid  to  be  very 
deadly,  is  prepared  from  a  Ihrub  called  koona  (a  fpecies  of 
Echites),  which  is  very  common  in  the  woods.  The 
.leaves  of  this  Ihrub,  when  boiled  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
water,  yield  a  thick  black  juice,  into  which  the  negroes 
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dip  a  cotton  thread  ;  this  thread  they  fallen  round  the 
iron  of  the  arrow,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  extraCt  the  arrow,  when  it  has  funk  beyond  the 
barbs,  without  leaving  the  iron  point,  and  the  poifoned 
thread,  in  the  wound.  They  are  very  dexterous  markf- 
men,  and  will  hit  a  lizard  on  a  tree,  or  any  other  fmall 
objedt,  at  an  amazing  diltance.  They  likewife  kill  Guinea 
fowls,  partridges,  and  pigeons,  but  never  on  the  wing. 
While  the  men  are  occupied  in  thefe  purfuits,  the  women 
are  very  diligent  in  manufacturing  cotton-cloth.  They 
prepare  the  cotton  for  fpinning,  by  laying  it,  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time,  upon  a  fmooth  (tone,  or  piece  of  wood, 
and  rolling  the  feeds  out  with  a  thick  iron  fpindle,  and 
they  fpin  it  with  the  diftaff.  The  thread  is  not  fine,  but 
well  twilled,  and  makes  a  very  durable  cloth.  A  woman 
with  common  diligence  will  fpin  from  fix  to  nine  gar¬ 
ments  of  this  cloth  in  one  year;  which,  according  to  its 
finenefs,  will  fell  for  15s.  or  20s.  each.  The  weaving  is 
performed  by  the  men.  The  loom  is  made  exaftly  upon 
the  fame  principle  as  that  of  Europe  ;  but  fo  lmall  and 
narrow,  that  the  web  is  feldom  more  than  four  inches 
broad.  The  Ihuttle  is  of  the  common  conllrudlion  ;  but 
as  the  thread  is  coarfe,  the  chamber  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  European.  The  women  dye  this  cloth  of  a  rich 
and  lalling  blue  colour,  by  the  following  Ample  procefs  ; 
The  leaves  of  the  indigo  when  frelh  gathered,  are  pounded 
in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  mixed  in  a  large  earthen  jar  ; 
with  a  ftrong  ley  of  wood  allies  ;  chamber-ley  is  fometitnes 
added.  The  cloth  is  fteeped  in  this  mixture,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  (hade.  The 
colour  is  very  beautiful,  with  a  fine  purple  glofs ;  and 
equal,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  belt  Indian  or  European  blue. 
The  cloth  is  cut  in, to  various  pieces,  and  fewed  into  gar* 
ments,  with  needles  of  the  natives’  own  making. 

“  As  the  arts  of  weaving,  dying,  fewing,  See.  may  ea» 
fily  be  acquired,  thofe  who  exercile  them  are  not  confi- 
dered  in  Africa  as  following  any  particular  profeflion  ; 
for  almoft  every  (lave  can  weave,  and  every  boy  can  lew. 
The  only  artills  which  are  diltinftly  acknowledged  as 
fuch  by  the  negroes,  and  who  value  themfelves  on  exer- 
ciling  appropriate  and  peculiar  trades,  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  leather  and  of  iron.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  called 
karrankea ,  or  as  the  word  is  fometimes  pronounced  gaun - 
gay :  they  are  to  be  found  in  almoft  every  town,  and  they 
frequently  travel  through  the  country  in  the  exercife  of 
their  calling.  They  tan  and  drefs  leather  with  very  great 
expedition,  oy  Iteeping  the  hide  firft  in  a  mixture  of  wood- 
allies  and  water,  until  it  parts  with  the  hair;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  ufing  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called  goo,  as 
an  allringent.  They  are  at  great  pains  to  render  the  hide 
as  loft  and  pliant  as  polfible,  by  rubbing  it  frequently  be¬ 
tween  their  hands,  and  beating  it  upon  a  Hone.  The  hides 
of  bullocks  are  converted  chiefly  into  fandais,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  lets  care  in  d  re  fling  than  the  (kins  of  Iheep 
and  goats,  which  are  ufed  for  covering  quivers  and  fa- 
phies,  and  in  making  (heaths. for  fwords  and  knives,  beltss 
pockets,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments. 

“The  manufacturers  in  iron  are  not  fo  numerous;  but 
they  appear  to  have  Itudied  their  bulinefs  with  equal  di¬ 
ligence.  The  negroes  on  the  coalt,  -being  cheaply  fup- 
plied  with  iron  from  the  European  traders,  never  attempt 
the  manufacturing  of  this  article  themfelves;  but  in  the 
inland  parts,  the  natives  fmelt  this  ufeful  metal  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  not  only  to  fupply  themfelves  from  it  with 
ail  neceflary  weapons  and  inftruments,  but  even  to  make 
it  an  article  of  commerce  with  fome  of  the  neighbouring- 
Hates.  Moll  of  the  African  blackfmiths  are  acquainted 
alfo  with  the  method  of  (’melting  gold,  in  which  procefs 
they  ufe  an  alkaline  fait,  obtained  from  a  ley  of  burnt 
corn-ftalks  evaporated  to  drynefs.  They  likewife  draw 
the  gold  into  wire,  and  form  it  into  a  variety  of  ornaments 
fome  of  which  are  executed  with  a  great  deal  of  talte  and 
ingenuity.  Gold  is  found  in  every  part  of  Mandingo,  in 
fmall  grains,  nearly  in  a  pure  (late,  from  the  lize  of  a  pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a  pea.”  Park's  Travels 3  1 795-7, 
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Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  obferves,  that  the  advantage  pof- 
‘  felled  by  a  few  of  thefe  people,  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  is  a  circumftance  on  which  the  Mandingo  negroes 
in  the  Weft-Indie's  pride  themfelves  greatly  among  the 
reft  of  the  fiaves,  over  whom  they  confider  themfelves  as 
poffefilnga  decided  Superiority;  and  in  truth,  fays  Mr.  E. 
they  difplay  fuch  gentlenefs  of  difpofition  and  demeanour 
as  would  feem  to  be  the  refult  of  early  education  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  were  it  not  that,  generally  Speaking,  they  are  more 
prone  to  theft  than  any  of  the  African  tribes.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  that  this  propensity,  among  other  vices,  is 
natural  to  a  ftate  of  flavery,  which  degrades  and  corrupts 
the  human  mind  in  a  deplorable  manner ;  but  why  the 
Mandingoes  ftiould  have  become  more  vicious  in  this  re- 
fpedt  than  the  reft  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  in  the  fame 
condition  of  life,  is  a  queftion  not  eafily  refolved.  Ed¬ 
wards's  Hijl.  of  the  Weft  Indies,  vol.  ii. 

MANDIO'LY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea,  of 
a  Semicircular  form,  about  no  miles  in  circumference, 
Separated  from  the  weft  coaft  of  Gilolo  by  the  Straits  of 
Patientia.  It  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Bachian.  The 
equinoctial  line  croffes  the  ifland  nearly  in  the  centre. 
Lon.  124..  E. 

MAND'LING,  a  pafs  in  the  mountains  of  Bavaria  : 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Radftadt. 

MAN'DOE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  German  Ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  SleSwick  :  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Ripen. 
Lat.  55. 10.  N.  Ion.  8.  32.  E. 

MANDO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona:  twenty  miles  South-weft  of  Fermo,  and  thirty 
north-eaft  of  Spoleto. 

MAN'DOLA,  or  Mandoli'ne,/.  A  fmall  mufical  in¬ 
strument,  in  form  of  a  violin,  with  four  Strings,  and  a 
fretted  neck,  played  with  a  quill  in  the  right  hand  inftead 
of  a  bow.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  Neapolitan 
here,  of  the  name  of  Francefe,  who  played  admirably  on 
this  diminutive  tinkling  inftrument,  which  had  very  little 
tone  or  variety  of  expreflion  ;  yet,  by  his  tafte,  fancy,  and 
-enthufiafm,  Francefe  entertained  lovers  and  nice  judges  of 
mufic  during  Several  hours,  without  tiring  them  with  its 
monotony,  or  rather  total  want  of  tone. 

MANDO'RE,  f.  A  Small  lute,  or  guitar,  with  four 
firings,  tuned  fourths  and  fifths,  Sometimes  thrummed 
■with  the  finger,  and  Sometimes  played  with  a  quill,  like 
the  mandoline. 

MAN'DRA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk:  Seventy-fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Kirenflc. 

MANDRAG'ORA, /.  [Latin.]  The  mandrake: 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  Syrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  med’cine  thee  to  that  Sweet  ileep.  Shakefpeare. 

MAN'DRAKE,  f.  See  Atropa. — The  flower  of  the 
.mandrake  coniifts  of  one  leaf  in  the  fhape  of  a  bell,  and  is 
divided  at  the  top  into  Several  parts  ;  the  root  is  Said  to 
bear  a  refemblance  to  the  human  form.  The  reports  of 
tying  a  dog  to  this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and  pre- 
venAhe  certain  death  of  the  perfon  who  dares  to  attempt 
Such  a  deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  by  it  when  the  vio¬ 
lence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous.  Miller. — Among 
other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falfely  celebrated  for  ren¬ 
dering  barren  women  fruitful;  it  has  a  Soporific  quality, 
and  the  ancients  ufed  it  when  they  wanted  a  narcotic  of 
the  molt  powerful  kind.  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 

1  would  invent  as  bitter  Searching  terms, 

As  curft,  as  harfli,  and  horrible  to  hear.  Shakefpeare. 

MAN'DRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  MeuSe:  twelve  miles  South-weft  of  Vaucouleurs. 

MAN'DRE  SOUS  VA'IRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vofges :  fourteen  miles  South-weft  of 
Mirecourt,  and  ten  north  of  La  Marche. 

MAN'DREL,  f.  A  kind  of  wooden  pulley,  making  a 
member  of  the  turner’s  lathe.  See  the  article  Turning. 
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MANDU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  MySore :  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

MANDU'BLyi  in  botany.  See  Glycine. 

To  MAN'DUCATE,  v.  a.  [_manduco,  Lat.]  To  chew  5 
to  eat. 

MAN'DUCATING,  /.  The  aft  of  chewing. 

MANDUCA'TION,  f.  Eating. — Manducation  is  the 
action  of  the  lower  jaw  in  chewing  the  food;  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  in  the  mouth  before  it  is  received  into  the  ito- 
mach.  Quincy. 

MANDU'CUS,  f.  [Latin.]  A  hideous  figure ;  a  perfon 
dreflfed  up  in  a  molt  frightful  manner;  a  hobgoblin. 

MANDUEL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gard  :  fix  miles  ealt  of  Nifmes. 

MANDUN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat :  thirty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Janagur. 

MANDU'RIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citra.  During  the  Second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Fabius  ;  from  which  time  it  gradually  fell 
to  decay ;  and,  when  rebuilt  at  a  Small  diftance  from  the 
ancient  Site,  it  was  called  Cafale  Nuovo,  and  retained  this 
name  till  about  the  year  1790,  when  the  inhabitants  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  to  reftore  the  ancient  one  of  Manduria. 
It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants.  In  1783  it  Suffered 
terribly  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  fix  miles  north-eaft  of 
Caflano,  and  twenty-four  South  of  Turfi. 

MANE',  a  Seaport  on  weft  coaft  of  Madagafcar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Manfiatre.  Lat.  33.  35.  S. 

MA'NE,  f.  \jnacne,  Dut.]  The  hair  which  hangs  down 
on  the  neck  of  horfes  or  other  animals. — Dametas  was 
tolled  from  the  Saddle  to  the  wane  of  the  horfe,  and  thence 
to  the  ground.  Sidney. 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloofe  his  am’rous  fold ; 

And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion’s  mane, 

Be  (hook  to  air.  Shahejp.  Troil.  and  Crejftda . 

The  adjuftment  of  the  manes  of  horfes  was  an  objedt  of 
particular  attention  among  the  Armenians,  and  others 
who  valued  themfelves  on  their  breed  of  thefe  animals. 
Some,  as  we  learn  from  Vegetius,  ufed  to  cut  them  clear 
off,  a  practice  which  he  condemns,  becaufe  it  rendered  the 
horfe  unfightly  and  deformed.  Others  clipped  them.  So 
as  to  make  them  refemble  an  arch  or  bow,  called  by  us  a 
“  hog’s  mane.”  Others  again  Separated  the  mane  into 
notches,  like  the  battlements  of  a  tower;  while  Some  cut 
it  dole,  but  only  on  one  fide,  leaving  the  hair  long  and 
flowing  on  the  other,  which  was  very  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming  ;  the  fide  on  which  the  mane  was  turned  and  re- 
pofed  being  always  to  the  right.  To  this  Virgil  alludes, 
when  he  diredls  the  mane  to  be  laid  on  the  right  Ihoulder  : 
Denfa  juba,  et  dextro  jaclata  rtcumbil  in  armo.  This  method 
was  practifed  by  the  Perfians  as  well  as  the  Armenians  ; 
and  appears,  by  the  above  citation,  to  have  been  in  ule 
with  the  Romans,  as  well  as  that  of  (hearing  the  manes  of 
their  manni,  or  nags  ;  whence  Propertius  Says,  his  miftrefs 
Cynthia  was  carried  in  her  litter  by  (horn  horfes:  Et  mea 
detonfis  adveEla  ejl  Cynthia  mannis.  Varro  likewife  diredts 
the  mane  to  be  turned  to  the  right  fide.  They  alfo  tied 
it  in  knots,  or  plaited  it,  as  the  word  implicata  (lib.  iv.  c.  7.) 
aptly  exprefles.  No  particular  reafon  is  afligned  for  al¬ 
ways  turning  the  mane  on  the  right  fide  ;  it  might  be 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cuftom  of  mounting  on  the  right, 
which  was  frequently,  but  not  always,  the  pradlice ;  and 
in  that  cafe  the  mane,  hanging  on  the  fide  from  which 
the  horfeman  got  up,  offered  itfelf  to  his  hand  to  afftft  him 
in  the  adlion;  yet  we  always  mount  on  the  left,  though 
we  always  turn  the  mane  to  the  fight.  The  Armenians, 
as  well  as  the  Parthians,  had  another  method  of  trimming 
their  horfes,  by  which  they  made  them  as  it  were  double¬ 
maned  ;  for  the  hair  being  cut  away  in  the  middle,  the 
mane  was  divided,  and,  falling  down,  clothed  each  fide  of 
the  neck  ;  a  falhion  Sometimes  ufed  at  prefent,  but  gene¬ 
rally  among  coach-horfes. 

MA'NE- 
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MA'NE- SHEET,  /.  A  fort  of  covering  for  the  upper 
part  of  a  horfe’s  head,  and  all  round  his  neck,  which  at 
one  end  has  two  holes  for  the  ears  to  pafs  through,  and 
then  joins  to  the  halter  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  head, 
and  likewife  to  the  furcingle,  or  long  girth,  upon  the 
horfe’s  back. 

MANEBEL'LO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaflern  Indian 
Sea.  Lat.  4.  9.  S.  Ion.  1 31 .  58.  E. 

MA'NED,  adj.  Having  a  mane. 

MANE'GE,  f.  [French.]  The  fcience  of  horfemanfhip. 
The  training  of  horfes  for  a  particular  purpofe.  A  riding- 
fchool.  —  If  the  weather  is  very  hot,  you  may  leave  your 
riding  at  the  manege  till  your  return  to  Paris.  Chejlerfield. 

MA'NEH,/!  [Hebrew.]  A  weight  of  gold  confiding 
of  one  hundred  fbekels,  valued  at  75I.  a  weight  of  filver 
confiding  of  fixty  fhekels,  valued  at  7I.  10s.  derling;  a 
fpecies  of  money. 

MANEL'LI  (Francefco),  of  Tivoli,  is  deferring  of  no¬ 
tice  as  being  the  compofer  of  the  firft  Italian  opera  that 
was  performed  on  a  public  dage  in  Venice,  in  1635.  This 
drama,  infilled  Temijiocle,  was  written  by  Ferrari,  himfelf 
a  compofer;  but  the  preference  given  to  Manelli,  either 
by  the  author  of  the  words  or  by  the  public,  at  fuch  an 
era,  is  an  indifputable  proof  of  refpeft  for  his  abilities ; 
and  a  dill  lefs  fufpicious  compliment  to  his  talents,  was 
his  being  retained  by  the  fame  poet,  and  the  fame  public, 
to  compofe  a  fecond  opera,  Andromeda,  in  1637.  In  fub- 
fequent  years  he  compofed  four  more  operas,  which  had 
great  fuccefs. 

MANEN'TES,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  maneo,  to  continue.] 
Tenants.  An  old  law-term. 

MANER'BIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mela:  twelve  miles  foutli  of  Brefcia. 

MA'NES,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Tellus,  who  reigned  in 
Masonia.  He  was  father  of  Cotys  by  Callirrhoe,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus. 

MA'NES,  f.  A  poetical  term,  fignifying  the  fhades  or 
fouls  of  the  deceafed.. — The  heathens  ufed  a  variety  of 
ceremonies  and  facrifices  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  thole 
who  were  deprived  of  burial.  Chambers . 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes !  hail  again, 

Paternal  alhes  !  Dry  den’s  Virgil . 

The  DU  Manes,  were  the  fame  with  Inferi,  or  the  in¬ 
fernal  gods,  who  tormented  men;  and  to  thefe  the  hea¬ 
thens  offered  facrifices,  to  affuage  their  indignation.  The 
heathen  theology  is  a  little  obfcure  with  regard  to  thefe 
gods,  manes.  Some  hold,  that  they  were  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  ;  others  that  they  were  the  genii  of  men  ;  which  lad 
opinion  fuits  belt  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and 
fuch  is  their  origin  according  to  Hefiod ;  and  thus  it  may 
be  referred  to  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  world  was  full 
of  genii,  fome  of  whom  attended  on  the  living,  and  others 
on  the  dead:  thus,  when  Virgil  fays,  Quifque  fuos  patimur 
manes,  it  is,  according  to  Servius,  as  if  he  had  faid,  “  We 
have  each  of  us  our  genius.” 

The  heathens,  it  is  pretty  evident,  ufed  the  word  Manes 
in  feveral  fenfes;  fo  that  it  fometimes  lignified  the  ghofts 
of  the  departed,  and  fometimes  the  infernal  or  fubterra- 
neous  deities,  and  in  general  all  divinities  that  prefided 
over  burying-places,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
They  were  worlhipped  with  great  folemnity,  particularly 
by  the  Romans.  The  augurs  always  invoked  them  when 
they  proceeded  to  exercile  their  facerdotal  offices.  Virgil 
introduces  his  hero  as  facrificing  to  the  infernal  deities, 
and  to  the  Manes,  a  vidim  whofe  blood  was  received  in 
a  ditch.  The  word  Manes  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
Mania,  who  was  by  fome  reckoned  the  mother  of  thofe 
tremendous  deities.  Others  derive  it  from  manare,  quod 
per  omnia  atherea  terrenaque  manabant,  becaufe  they  filled  the 
air,  particularly  in  the  night,  and  were  intent  to  moleft 
and  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind.  Some  fay,  that  Manes 
comes  from  manis,  an  old  Latin  word  which  fignified  good 
or  propitious.  The  epitaphs  of  the  Romans  were  always 
fuperfcribed  with  D.  M,  Dis  Manibus,  to  reipind  the  faeri- 
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legious  and  profane,  not  to  moled  the  monuments  of  the 
dead,  which  were  guarded  with  fuch  fandity, 

MA'NES,  Ma'ni,  or  Manichte'us,  in  biography.  See 
Manichean. 

MANES'SON-MAL'LET  (Alan),  an  able  French  ma¬ 
thematician  who  ffourilhed  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Paris.  He  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  military  engineer.  Afterwards  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  pages  of  Louis  XIV. 
We  have  met  with  no  other  particulars  relative  to  his  per- 
fonal  hiftory.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  efteemed  works, 
among  which  are,  1.  Martial  Studies,  or  the  Art  of  War, 
1691,  3  vols.  8vo,  illuftrated  with  cuts.  2.  A  Defcription 
of  the  Univerfe,  containing  the  different  Syftems  of  the 
World,  general  and  particular  Maps  of  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Geography,  See.  1683,  5  vols.  8vo.  with  appropriate 
engravings,  &c.  3.  ATreatife  on  Practical  Geometry,  1702, 
4  vols.  8  vo.  &c.  As  the  author  had  travelled  much,poffeffed 
confiderable  experience,  and  drew  all  his  plans  himfelf, 
which  are  ably  executed,  his  books  continue  to  be  inrequeff. 

MANE'THOS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  hiftorian,  called 
the  Sebennite,  from  the  place  of  his  origin,  was  high-pried 
of  Heliopolis  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.  C.  304.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  hiftory  of  Egypt,  from 
the  earlieft  times  to  the  laft  year  of  Nedanebis.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  hiftory  he  afferts  to  have  been  extracted  front 
certain  pillars  in  the  Siriadic  land,  whereon  inferiptionj 
had  been  made  in  the  facred  dialed  by  Thoth,  the  fird 
Mercury,  which,  after  the  flood,  were  tranflated  into  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  written  in  the  facred  charader,  and 
were  laid  up  in  books  in  the  facred  receffes  of  Egypt  by 
the  fecond  Mercury.  But  this  account,  which  could  only 
relate  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  hiftory,  isfo  manifestly 
incredible,  by  its  reference  to  the  Greek  language  at  a  pe¬ 
riod  when  it  could  not  be  known  in  Egypt,  that  the  vvri- 
ters  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  fufped  fome  miftake  or  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  paffage  of  Eufebius  containing  it.  The 
work  of  Manethos  was  divided  into  three  tomes,  the  fird 
of  which  comprehended  the  hiftory  of  the  gods  and  demi¬ 
gods  fo  called  (for  he  feems  to  have  confidered  them 
only  as  mortal  men  eminent  for  virtue)  ;  the  fecond,  that 
of  eight  dynallies  of  kings  ;  and  the  third,  of  twelve. 
The  chronology  of  thefe  is  extremely  obfcure,  and  in  part 
evidently  fabulous;  but  the  improbability  of  the  number 
and  length  of  the  dynafties  is  leffened  by  the  fuppofitiora 
that  they  refer  to  kings  of  different  diftrids,  who  reigned 
at  the  fame  time.  The  Hiftory  of  Manethos  is  loft  ;  but 
his  Dynafties  have  been  preferved,  being  firlt  epitomized 
by  Julius  Africanus,  from  whom  they  were  tranferibed 
by  Eufebius,  and  inferted  in  his  Chronicle.  From  Eufe- 
bius  they  were  copied  by  George  Syncellus.  Several  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Hiftory  are  alfo  preferved  by  Jofephus  in  his 
work  againft  Apion.  VoJJii  Hijl.  Gr<ec.  Univ.  Hijl. 

MAN'ETIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pil- 
fen  :  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Teufing. 

MANETO'E,  a  river  on  the  weltern  territory  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  runs  into  Lake  Winebago  in  lat.  43.  50.  N. 
Ion.  87.  54.  V/. 

MANET'TI  (Gianozzo),  a  very  learned  Italian,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Florence,  in  1396.  His  firft  def- 
tination  being  to  trade,  he  received  a  correfpondent  edu¬ 
cation,  and  was  placed  at  ten  years  of  age  with  a  banker  ; 
but  a  natural  propensity  to  letters  caufed  him  to  be  foon 
difgufted  with  this  employment,  and  he  applied  with  great 
ardour  to  every  kind  of  literature  then  cultivated.  Amon°- 
other  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  inftrudion,  was  that  of  his 
taking  into  his  houfe  two  Greeks  and  a  Hebrew,  with 
whom  he  bargained  that  they  fliould  always  converfe  witli 
him  in  their  native  tongues,  by  which  means  he  rendered 
them  both  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  His  high  reputation 
caufed  him  to  be  appointed  by  the  Florentines  to  <dVe 
public  ledures  on  the  ethics  of  Ariftotle,  which  were’at- 
tended  by  a  numerous  auditory.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  he  married,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  State 
4  A  fn 
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in  various  honourable  offices.  He  was  feveral  times  de¬ 
puted  to  prefide  over  the  public  ftudies,  which  peculiarly 
flourifhed  under  his  fuperintendance.  He  was  Tent  on 
embaffies  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  to  king  Alphonfo  of 
Naples,  to  Francis  Sforza,  to  the  popes  Eugenius  IV.  and 
Nicholas  V.  to  feveral  of  the  Italian  ftates,  and  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  III.  and  on  all  thefe  occafions  he  gave 
proof  of  great  prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  of  an  eloquence  which  was  the  objeft  of 
univerfal  admiration.  In  fine,  he  was  railed  to  the  higher 
rank  of  magistracy  in  Florence,  and  was  entrulted  with 
the  government  of  various  cities,  efpecially  that  of  Piftoia, 
in  which  he  gained  general  applaufe  for  his  wifdom  and 
integrity.  He  met,  however,  with  caufes  of  diffatisfaftion 
which  induced  him  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Nicholas  V. 
who  received  him  with  great  honour  ;  and,  as  he  was  cited 
to  return  to  Florence  on  pain  of  banifliment,  the  pope  de¬ 
puted  him  thither  with  the  character  of  his  ambaffador. 
His  condnCt  in  that  fituation  fo  ingratiated  him  with  his 
countrymen,  that  from  a  culprit  he  became  a  principal  ma- 
giftrate,  He  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  made 
lecretary  to  Nicholas  V.  in  which  poll  he  was  continued 
by  Callixtus  III.  Going  to  Naples  on  private  bufinefs, 
Alphonfo  kept  him  there  with  an  ample  penfion  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  compofed  the  greateff  part  of  his 
works.  He  then  revifited  his  own  country  ;  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  Naples,  died  there  in  1459,  with  the  character  of 
one  of  the  inoft  learned  and  worthy  men  of  his  age.  Ma- 
netti  was  particularly  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  he  employed  to  confute  the  Jews 
from  their  own  Scriptures.'*  Againft  them  he  wrote  a 
work  in  ten  books,  which  remains  in  manufcript  in  the 
Laurentian  library.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
was  fhown  by  a  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  of 
fome  works  of  Aritfotle  and  other  ancient  philofophers. 
Among  his  printed  works  are,  1.  The  Hiftory  of  Piftoia. 

2.  The  Lives  of  Nicholas  V.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc¬ 
caccio.  3.  Funeral  Oration  of  Leonardo  Bruni.  4.  Four 
books  De  Dignitate  &  Excellentia  Hominis.  5.  Orations. 
Tirabofchi. 

MANET'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mutis  and  Linnaeus, 
in  honour  of  Xavier  Manetti,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Florence,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1723,  and  died  in 
1784.  He  publifhed,  in  1747,  a  catalogue  of  fuch  plants 
as  grew  in  the  garden  at  Florence,  interfperfed  with  ob- 
fervations  on  the  falutary  and  hurtful  properties  of  vege¬ 
tables.  He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the  domeftic  eco¬ 
nomy  of  making  bread  from  different  kinds  of  corn,  but 
upon  the  whole  prefers  that  which  is  made  from  Triticum 
polonicum.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  contort®,  (rubiaceae, 
JuJf. )  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium 
eight-leaved;  leaflets  linear,  concave,  hirfute,  permanent. 
Corolla  :  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  ;  tube  cylindric, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  fcored  on  the  infide  with  four 
lines;  border  four-parted  ;  divifions  fhorter  than  the  tube, 
ovate,  obtufe,  bearded  within.  NeCtary  a  rim  furround¬ 
ing  the  receptacle,  quite  entire,  concave.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  four,  filiform,  very  fmall,  inferted  into  the  throat; 
anther®  linear,  incumbent,  two-celled.  Piflillum  :  germ 
inferior,  turbinate,  compreffed  ;  ityle  filiform,  declined, 
the  length  of  the  tube  ;  fiigma  bifid,  thickifh  blunt.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  turbinate,  compreffed,  grooved  on 
both  fides,  one-celled,  two-valved,  or  feparable  as  it  were 
into  two  capfules.  Seeds:  few,  flat,  winged,  orbjculate 
with  a  central  feedlet,  imbricate  at  a  pulpy  oblong  pillar. 
—EJJential  Chara&cr.  Calyx  eight-leaved  ;  corolla  four- 
clett ;  capfules  inferior,  two-valved,  one-celled  ;  feeds 
imbricate,  orbicular,  with  a  central  feedlet. 

Species.  1.  Manettia  reclinata,  or  reclining  manettia  : 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubefcent ;  Item  reclining,  herbaceous. 
Root  annual.  Stem  weak,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite, 
approximating,  fubciliate,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Flowers 
white.  Native  of  Mexico. 

a.  Manettia  lygiltum  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  veined  j  ftem 
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twining,  fuffrutefeent.  This  weakly  fhrub  rifes  by  avery 
branched  flexuofe  flem  to  the  height  of  about  feven  feer, 
and  is  every-where  adorned  with  moderately-large  ovate 
leaves  difpofed  in  an  oppofite  order.  The  twigs  or  boughs 
begin  to  fhoot  almoft  immediately  above  the  root ;  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  fucceeding  branches,  rife  generally  to 
the  height  of  the  main  ftem,  and  are  furnifbed  with  bunches 
of  flowers  towards  the  top,  which  generally  rife  by  long 
branched  peduncles  from  the  axils.  Native  of  Jamaica, 

3.  Manettia  coccinea,  or  fcarlet  manettia :  leaves 
ovate,  acuminate  ;  clufters  many-flowered  ;  ftem  twining, 
fhrubby.  Root  perennial  ;  Items  numerous,  knotty, 
branched,  fquare.  Leaves  at  the  knobs,  in  pairs,  oppo¬ 
fite,  on  footftalks,  fmooth.  Flowers  in  clutters,  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  white,  marked  with  red  dots;  the  limb  of 
a  fcarlet  colour  above,  downy  ;  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
clofed  with  yellow  hairs.  Native  of  Guiana,  where  it 
flowered  and  fruited  in  May. 

4.  Manettia  pifta,  or  painted  manettia:  leaves  ovate, 
acute;  calyx  four-toothed;  ftem  twitting  and  climbing, 
fhrubby.  Found  at  the  fame  place  with  the  latt,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  the  calyx  four-toothed;  the  co¬ 
rolla  fhorter  and  white;  the  leaves  broader,  and  variegated 
with  yellow. 

5.  Manettia  lanceolata,  or  lanceolate  manettia  :  leaves 
lanceolate;  flowers  five-ftamened.  Stem  fhrubby.  Pe¬ 
duncles  terminating,  often  in  threes,  the  fide  ones  three 
times  as  long  as  that  in  the  middle,  bifid  at  top.  Flowers 
at  firft  heaped,  then  in  racemes,  directed  one  way;  with 
briftle-fhaped  leaflets  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Capfules 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  It  agrees  with  Manettia  in  the 
corolla,  neCtary,  ftigma,  and  pericarpium  ;  differing  only  ia 
the  number  of  ttamens  and  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Allied 
to  Cinchona. 

MAN'FALOUT,  or  Mamf-Lot,  a  town  of  Egypt,  oa 
the  left  fide  of  the  Nile,  a  mile  from  th3t  river.  Its  name 
fignifies  in  Arabic  “the  place  of  Lot’s  exile;”  and  it  is 
fo  called  from  a  tradition  of  the  Copts,  that  a  perfon  of 
the  name  of  Lot  was  banifhed  thither  by  his  brother,  one 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  The  town  is  tolerably 
large,  being  about  a  mile  in  circumference;  and  its  ftreets 
are  wide  and  well  paved.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  diftriCt, 
and  fituated  in  a  country  that  furnifhes abundance  of  pro¬ 
ductions  of  every  kind;  its  walls  are  fhaded  by  fruit-trees, 
overtopped  by  a  number  of  lofty  palms.  It  is  governed 
by  a  kiatfehef,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  prefides  over 
about  two  hundred  Chriftians.  Its  commerce  confitts  of 
all  forts  of  grain,  and  of  linen  cloths,  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  here  in  great  quantities.  The  Turks  have  dif¬ 
ferent  mofques,  as  well  as  a  garrifon,  in  this  place.  Op¬ 
pofite  to  it  is  a  Coptic  convent,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  is  wholly  inclofed  with  high  walls,  and  into 
which  the  only  mode  of  admifiion  (in  order  to  be  fecure 
againft  the  rapacious  Arabs),  is  that  of  being  hoifted  up 
in  a  batket,  by  means  of  a  pulley;  whence  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  “Convent  of  the  Pulley.”  Two  leagues 
below  Manfalout,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  a  chain 
of  very  high  mountains,  formed  entirely  of  barren  rock; 
the  waters  of  the  river  have  undermined  them,  fo  that 
their  fummit  projects  confiderably  beyond  their  bale. 
This  chain  of  rocks  is  called  the  Mountain  of  Aboufeda, 
from  the  name  of  a  Muflulman  faint  who  is  buried  there, 
and  in  honour  of  whom  a  fmall  chapel  has  been  erected. 
By  the  fide  of  this  monument  of  piety,  fome  men  of  the 
fame  religion,  who  are  devout  worfhippers  of  the  faint, 
and  at  the  fame  time  determined  robbers,  live  in  retreats 
dug  in  the  rock,  and  formerly,  as  it  is  faid,  inhabited  by 
anchorites;  but  thefe  excavations  are  more  probably  bu¬ 
rial  places  and  ancient  tombs.  However  this  be,  the  per- 
fons  who  now  occupy  them  are  the  molt  formidable  pirates 
that  obltruCl  the  navigation  of  Egypt,  and  alfo  the  nroft 
difficult  to  be  exterminated,  as  they  take  refuge  in  the 
inacceflible  cavities  of  thefe  mountains.  Manfalout  is 
thirteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Siout.  Lat.  27.  42.  N. 
Ion.  31.  36,  E, 
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MAN'FORT,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
in  the  country  of  Fantin. 

MAN'FRED,  or  Mainfroy,  king  or  ufurper  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily.  See  the  article  Naples, 

MAN'FREDI  (Euftachio),  a  celebrated  Italian  mathe¬ 
matician  and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  notary  as  Bo¬ 
logna,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1674..  As  he  had 
given  early  indications  of  promifing  abilities,  his  father 
was  defirous  that  he  fhould  chiefly  apply  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  on  account  of  its  being  a  lucrative  as  well 
as  an  honourable  profeflion.  Accordingly,  young  Man¬ 
fredi  direfted  his  attention  to  this  department  pf  know¬ 
ledge  5  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  when  he  was  only  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
and  canon  law.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  philofophy  had 
for  him  fuperior  charms,  and  his  inclination  led  him  to 
devote  the  g  reate  ft  part  of  his  application  to  mathema¬ 
tical  purfuits.  He  applied  in  the  firft  place  to  the  ftudy 
of  geometry  and  geography,  and  afterwards  to  algebra, 
gnomonics,  optics,  and  altronomy.  But,  while  his  days 
and  nights  were  devoted  to  thefe  purfuits,  he  found  time 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  mufes,  and  cora- 
pofed  a  variety  of  fonnets,  canzonets,  &c.  on  fubjefts  of 
gallantry,  love,  devotion,  in  praife  of  princes,  generals, 
celebrated  preachers,  &c.  which  abound  in  beautiful  fen- 
timents  and  noble  thoughts,  and  do  honour  to  his  poeti¬ 
cal  genius  and  tafte.  They  were  collected  together  after 
the  author’s  death,  and  publilhed  in  an  oftavo  volume, 
which  has  undergone  repeated  imprelfions. 

In  the  year  1698,  our  author  was  nominated  prpfeflbr 
of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  5  which 
proved  a  very  feafonable  appointment,  as  his  father’s  ruined 
circumftances  obliged  him  about  this  time  to  defert  his 
country,  and  to  leave  his  family  dependent  on  Euftachio. 
All  the  time  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his 
profefforlhip  he  now  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy, 
to  which  little  attention  had  been  of  late  paid  at  Bologna, 
the  famous  meridian  line  of  Caffini,  which  Guglielmini 
had  affilted  in  repairing  in  1695,  being  again  fu  tie  red  to 
fall  into  negleft.  Feeling  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  the  in  t  ere  ft  s  of  fcience,  Manfredi  determined 
that  fuch  a  noble  inftrument  fhould  not  lie  ufelefs  for 
want  of  practical  altronomers  ;  and  agreed  with  Victor 
Stancari,  an  ingenious  young  man  who  had  been  his  fel- 
low-ftudent,  and  was  his  intimate  friend,  to  unite  in  car¬ 
rying  on  a  regular  feries  of  obfervations.  Having  fur- 
niflied  themfelves  with  fome  inftruments,  and  converted 
the  upper  part  of  Manfredi’s  apartments  into  an  obferva- 
tory,  they  began  to  fpend  whole  nights  in  contemplating 
the  heavens,  and  obferving  the  motions  and  paffages  of 
the  ftars  and  planets.  In  this  employment  they  received 
frequent  affiftance  from  the  celebrated  John  Baptift  Mor¬ 
gagni,  and  not  only  from  three  brothers,  but  alfo  from 
two  lifters,  of  Euftachio. 

Of  the  obfervations  made  by  our  philofophers  before 
the  year  1703,  when  Manfredi  removed  to  the  houfe  of 
Ferdinand  Marfigli,  he  publilhed  an  account  in  his  “  Vic- 
torii  Stancarii  Phil.  Dofl.  Bonon.  &  Schedas  Mathema¬ 
tical,”  &c.  1713,  4to.  In  the  year  1703,  our  author  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  treatife  on  the  Solar  Spots.  In  the  fucceeding 
year  he  had  a  different  direction  given  to  his  ftudies,  by 
receiving  from  the  fen  ate  of  Bologna  the  appointment  of 
fuperintendant-general  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the 
Bolognefe.  This  office  involved  him  in  much  trouble- 
fome  bufinefs,  which  he  conduced  with  a  degree  of  (kill 
and  prudence  that  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  gave  him  a  firft-rate  reputation  as  a  practical  hy- 
draulift.  A  few  months  before  his  appointment  to  this 
poft,  he  was  elefted  regent  of  the  college  of  Monte-alto, 
founded  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  at  Bologna,  for  the  education 
of  young  perfons  of  his  province  who  were  intended  for 
the  church  ;  a  fituation  which  was  certainly  unworthy  of 
his  talents,  and  which  was  rendered  the  more  arduous, 
by  the  total  want  of  order  and  difeipline,  and  negleft  of 
ftudy,  which  had  been  fuffered  to  prevail  in  it.  By  a. 
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mixture  of  firmnefs,  lenity,  and  prudence,  he  gradually 
fucceeded,  however,  in  producing  a  complete  reform  in 
that  inftitution,  which  afterwards  fent  into  the  world 
many  celebrated  divines,  and  others  who  fultained  a  con- 
fpicuous  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the  midft  of 
his  various  public  labours,  Manfredi  found  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  aftronamical  ftudies,  and  to  attend  toother  ma¬ 
thematical  fubjefts.  In  the  year  1705,  he  publilhed 
“  Epiftola  ad  Vir.  clar.  Dominicum  Quartaronium,  qua 
Anonymi  Affertiones  XVI.  pro  Reformatione  Kalendarii 
ab  illo  impugnatse,  vindicantur,”  folio.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  difeovered  a  comet  in  the  conftellation  Capri¬ 
corn,  and  diligently  obferved  its  courfe,  which  he  accu¬ 
rately  deferibed,  and  determined  the  points  in  which  it 
cut  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator.  With  his  affociates,  he 
alfo  determined  the  conjunftions  and  oppofitions  of  the 
planets,  the  conjunftion  of  Venus  with  the  Sun  in  the  me¬ 
ridian,  and  numerous  occultations  of  the  liars  by  the 
moon  both  by  night  and  in  the  day-time.  At  the  fame 
time  he  correfponded  with  men  of  fcience  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  with  whom  his  opinions  carried  great 
weight.  He  now  began  the  compofition  of  his  famous 
Ephimerides,  which  were  afterwards  publilhed  in  four 
quarto  volumes.  Not  long  afterwards  he  wrote  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  elegant  Life  of  Marcellus  Malpighi,  which  is 
inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  46  The  Lives  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Arcadians,”  of  which  fociety  he  was  defied  a  mem¬ 
ber,  as  he  had  been  before  of  the  Academy  della  Crufca* 
The  next  objefl  which  engaged  his  attention,  was  to 
form  a  colleftion  of  fpecimens  of  the  produflions  of  the 
Italian  lyric  poets,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
lateft  date,  with  criticifms  by  himfelf  and  others,  which 
fhould  affift  the  ftudents  in  Italian  poetry  in  entering  into 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  moft  celebrated  authors,  and 
exhibit  a  connected  hiftory  of  the  changes  which  the 
poetry  of  Italy  has  undergone.  This  work,  which  is  faid 
to  reflefl  equal  honour  on  his  induftry,  his  judgment,  and 
his  tafte,  con  fills  of  four  volumes  in  quarto,  entitled, 
“  Scelta  di  Sonetti  e  Canzoni  de’  piu  eccellenti  Rimatori 
d’ogni  Secolo,”  See.  the  firft  volume  of  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1709,  and  the  others  at  fubfequent  periods. 

The  next  circumftance  which  calls  for  our  attention  in 
the  life  of  Manfredi,  is  the  part  which  he  tooJc  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Inftitute  of  Bologna.  This  patriotic  fo¬ 
ciety  originated  in  the  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  fcience 
which  infpired  Louis  Ferdinand  Marfigli,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Bolognian,  who  formed  a  muleum,  containing 
mathematical  and  philofophical  inftruments  of  all  kinds, 
books,  metals,  minerals,  and  whatever  could  contribute 
to  facilitate  inveftigations  into  the  fecrets  of  nature.  This 
noble  colleftion  Marfigli  determined  to  confecrate  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public;  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  Manfredi, 
who  was  his  principal  advifer  both  in  his  determination 
and  the  tneafures  which  he  purfued,  formed  the  plan  of 
the  Inftitute  at  Bologna.  Being  appointed  aftronomer  to 
the  new  academy,  Manfredi  refigned  the  regency  of  the 
college  of  Monte-alto,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the 
houle  of  the  Inftitute.  He  now  prevailed  upon  Marfigli 
to  take  the  neceffary  fteps  for  uniting  the  Academy  of 
the  Inquieti  to  the  Inftitute.  This  academy  owed  its  rife 
to  Manfredi,  who,  when  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the  univer¬ 
fity,  formed  an  intimacy  with  feveral  young  perfons  about 
his  own  age  and  handing,  who  were  accultomed  to  meet 
at  his  father’s  houfe,  and  difeufs  literary  and  fcientific 
topics.  Thefe  meetings  foon  affumed  the  form  of  an 
academy,  for  the  government  of  which  a  code  of  laws 
was  drawn  up,  and  a  prince  annually  defied.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  words  Mens  agitat  for  the  motto  of  the 
fociety,  in  conformity  with  it  they  took  the  name  of  In¬ 
quieti \  Its  union  with  the  Inftitute  was  celebrated  with 
public  formalities  in  the  year  1714, ;  on  which  occafion 
Manfredi  delivered  a  memoir  “  On  a  new  Method  of  pre¬ 
dicting  Eclipfes,”  exemplified  by  one  which  was  to  take 
place  in  the  following  year.  In  the  year  1717,  Manfredi 
was  fent  to  Rome,  on  the  fubjeft  of  a  difpute  between  the 
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cities  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  refpefling  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  inundations  of  the  river  Rheno  into  the 
Po;  and,  while  he  continued  there,  he  read,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Arcadians,  his  elegant  tale  of  the  Ephefian  Wi¬ 
dow,  taken  from  Petronius,  which  was  publifhed  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  their  collections,  and  afterwards  in  the 
edition  of  Manfredi’s  Italian  Poems,  which  appeared  at 
Bologna  in  1760. 

After  his  return  home,  our  author  refumed  his  altrono- 
mical  ftudies;  and  in  the  year  1723  had  the  long-wifhed- 
for  opportunity  of  obferving  a  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the 
Sun,  of  which,  to  the  great  fatisfaftion  as  well  as  benefit 
of  altronomers,  he  publifhed  an  account  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  title  of  Congreffus  Mercurii  ac  Solis  in 
Aftronomica  Specula  Bononienfis  Scientiarum  Inffituti, 
&c.  4-to.  In  the  year  1726,  he  was  admitted  an  affociate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  whom 
he  fent  a  treatife  On  the  Method  of  determining  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Earth  from  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  and  an¬ 
other  On  a  Mode  of  defining  the  Solftices  by  the  fixed 
Stars  ;  which  are  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
for  the  year  173+  and  1738.  In  the  year  1729,  he  was 
eleCled  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon¬ 
don.  In  the  lame  year  he  publifhed  his  treatife  De  An¬ 
nuls  inerrantium  Stellarum  Aberrationibus,  in  quarto;  in 
which,  though  in  fome  refpecfs  he  agreed  with  the  theory 
of  our  Bradley  concerning  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
yet  he  differed  from  him  in  others,  and,  particularly,  in 
being  of  opinion  that  thole  aberrations  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  annual  parallax  of  the  Copernican  fyf- 
tem.  In  the  year  1736,  by  way  of  exprefling  his  grateful 
refpeCt  for  that  noble  inftrument  which  was  his  firft  fchool 
of  aftronomy,  he  publifhed,  De  Gnomone  Meridiano  Bo- 
uonienfi  ad  divi  Petronii,  deque  Obfervationibus  aftro- 
nomicis  eo  inftrumento  ab  ejus  ConftruClione  ad  hoc  Tern- 
pus  peraftis,  in  4-to.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  he  gave  to  the  world,  from  the 
mauufcripts  which  Francis  Bianchini  left  behind  him  at 
his  death,  Aflronomicse  ac  Geographies  Obfervationes 
Selecls,  in  folio.  This  work  colt  him  no  little  labour, 
owing  to  the  confufed  and  imperfeCt  ftate  in  which  he 
found  the  papers  of  Bianchini,  and  to  which  he  made  fo 
many  additions  and  improvements,  that  he  has  a  claim  to 
be  confidered  in  a  higher  light  than  merely  that  of  its 
editor. 

In  his  latter  years,  he  employed  liimfelf  in  completing  his 
Elements  of  Geometry,  plane  and  folid,  and  of  Trigono¬ 
metry,  which  he  had  formerly  written  for  the  ufe  of  Cajetan 
Buon-compagni,  a  young  nobleman,  and  his  Aftiono- 
iiiical  Inliitutions  ;  but  he  left  them  both  in  an  itnperfefl 
ftate.  They  were  publifhed,  however,  after  his  death  ; 
and,  from  the  excellence  of  thofe  parts  of  them  which  had 
received  his  laft  hand,  occafioned  much  regret  that  he  did 
not  live  to  be  their  editor.  During  the  five  or  fix  laft 
years  of  his  life  he  was  much  airlifted  with  the  ftone;  but 
he  fubmitted  to  his  fufferings  with  philofophic  and  Chrif- 
tian  fortitude.  At  length  this  diforder  proved  the  caufe 
of  his  death  in  1739,  when  he  was  in  his  fixty-fifth  year. 
Of  his  literary  and  fcientific  abilities  his  various  produc¬ 
tions  afford  abundant  and  honourable  evidence  ;  and  in 
his  private  character  he  was  pious,  moral,  benevolent, 
friendly,  unaffuming,  and  a  molt  cheerful  and  improving 
companion. 

He  had  a  brother,  of  the  name  of  Gabriel,  who  firft  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  the  ftudy  of  alge¬ 
bra  and  the  new  analylis,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  his 
day  by  his  treatife  De  Conftrudtione^Equationum  Differ- 
entialium  primi  Generis,  publifticd  in  1707,  in  ^to.  He 
was  appointed  a  profeflor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
lity,  and  fucceeded  his  brother  Euftachio  in  the  fuperin- 
iendency  of  the  rivers  of  the  Bolognefe.  He  died  in 
1761,  about  the  age  of  eighty.  Fabronii  Fit.  Italor. 

M  ANFREDO'NIA,  a  ieaport  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 
tanata,  fituated  on  a  bay  in  the  Adriatic,  called  the  Gulf  of 
JUanfredonia.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1236,  by  king 
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Manfred,  who  removed  thither  the  remaining  inhabitants 
of  Sipontum,  and  encouraged  others  to  fettle  in  it  by 
many  effential  privileges  and  exemptions.  In  order  to 
found  it  under  the  molt  favourable  aufpices,  he  called  to¬ 
gether  all  the  famous  profeffors  of  aftrology,  (a  fcience  in 
which  both  he  and  his  father  placed  great  confidence,) 
and  caufed  them  to  calculate  the  happieft  hour  and  mi¬ 
nute  for  laying  the  firft  ftone.  He  himfelf  drew  the  plans, 
traced  the  walls  and  ftreets,  fuperintended  the  works,  and 
by  his  prefence  and  largeffes  animated  the  workmen  to 
finifh  them  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  The  port  was  fecured 
from  (forms  by  a  pier;  the  ramparts  were  built  of  the 
molt  folid  materials  ;  and  in  the  great  tower  was  placed 
a  bell,  of  fo  confiderable  a  fize  as  to  be  heard  over  all  the 
plains  of  Capitanata,  in  order  to  alarm  the  country  in  cafe 
of  an  invafion.  It  was  erefted  into  an  archbifliopric ;  but, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  precautions  taken  by  Manfred  to  fecure 
a  brilliant  deftiny  to  his  new  city,  it  fcarcely  mufters  6000 
inhabitants,  though  moft  of  the  corn  exported  from  the 
province  is  (hipped  off  here,  and  a  direct  trade  carried  on 
with  Venice  and  Greece,  for  which  reafon  there  is  a  laza¬ 
retto  eftablifhed.  In  the  year  1620,  the  Turks  landed  and 
pillaged  Manfredonia.  All  forts  of  vegetables  abound 
here,  for  flavour  and  fucculency  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe 
raifed  by  continual  waterings  in  the  loofe  afliy  foil  of  Na¬ 
ples  ;  lettuce  in  particular:  fifh,  plentiful  and  cheap.  It 
is  150  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ancona,  and  ninety-three  north- 
ealt  of  Naples.  Lat.  4.1.  42.  N.  Ion.  15.56.  E. 

MAN'FRO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

MANTUL,  adj.  Bold  ;  ftout ;  daring  : 

A  handful 

It  had  devour’d,  it  was  fo  manful.  Hudibras. 

MAN'FULLY,  adv.  Boldly  ;  ftoutly.-—  He  that  with 
this  Chriftian  armour  manfully  fights  againft,  and  repels, 
the  temptations  and  affaults  of  his  fpiritual  enemies  ;  he 
that  keeps  his  confcience  void  of  offence;  (hall  enjoy 
peace  here,  and  for  ever.  Ray  on  Creation. 

I  flew  him  manfully  in  fight. 

Without  falfe  ’vantage,  or  bafe  treachery.  Shakefpeare . 

MAN'FULNESS,/.  Stoutnefs  ;  boldnefs. 

MANG,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kerry,  bordering  on  Limeric,  and  runs  into  Caf- 
tiemain  harbour  eight  miles  fouth  of  Tralee. 

MAN'GA,  /.  in  botany.  See  Mangifera. 

MANGAGUA'BO,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  56.  S. 

MAN'GALA,  /.  in  aftronomy,  is  the  Sanfkrit  name  of 
the  planet  Mars ;  and  he,  as  in  Europe,  prefides  over 
Tuelday.  In  Indian  paintings,  he  is  reprefented  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  with  pink  clothing,  mounted  fometimes 
on  a  white  ram  with  red  legs,  fometimes  on  a  liorfe,  and 
holding  a  lotus  and  a  ftaff  in  his  hands. 

MANGAL'LO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Querimba.  Lat. 
10.  10.  S.  Ion.  41.  20.  E. 

MANGALLOO'N,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  9.  N.  Ion.  115.  36.  E. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Canara 
country,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  with  a  good  road  for 
veffels  in  rite  rainy  feafon.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
Britifh  in  1780;  in  1781,  fir  Edward  Hughes  deftroyed 
fome  (hips  belonging  to  Hyder  Ali ;  and  in  1784,  a  peace 
was  figned  here  between  the  Englifli  and  Tippoo.  In 
1794,  Mangalore  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  :  124  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Seringapatam,  and  lixty  fouth  of  Be- 
danore.  Lat.  12.  50.  N.  Ion.  74.  42.  E. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic:  thirty-two  miles  fouth  of  Arcot. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar 
of  Rachore  :  100  miles  weft- fouth- weft  of  Rachore. 

MANGALO'RE,  or  Man<Saro'le,  a  town  of  Hindoo¬ 
ftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the  coaft:  twelve  miles  north  of  Put- 
tan  Sumnaut. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  :  tea  miles  north  of  Volconda. 

MAN'GALUM, 
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MAN'GALUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbc- 
tore :  twenty  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coimbetore. 

MANGAN'  I'SLANDS,  a  clulter  of  fmall  iflands  in 
the  gulf  of  Sr.  Laurence,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor.  Lat.  50.  15.  N.  Ion.  63.  40.  W. 

MANGANA'DIA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Cochin  : 
twenty  miles  north-ealt  of  Cochin. 

MANGANESE.  See  Magnesium,  p.  108. 

MAN'GANUM,  f.  Among  the  Greeks,  a  general  name 
for  inltruments  to  throw  large  ltones  with. 

MANGARO'LE.  See  Mangalore. 

MANGASE'A.  See  Turuchansk. 

MANGAT'TI,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Travancore: 
eighteen  miles  north-ealt  of  Anjenga. 

MANGAVEI'RAS,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  Para  :  thirty-five  north-ealt  of  Engenhoreal. 

MA'NGE,/i  [ demangeaifon ,  Fr.]  The  itch  or  fcab  in 
cattle. — The  theep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  fwine  of  the 
mange.  Ben  Jonfon. 

Tell  what  crifis  does  divine 

The  rot  in  fheep,  or  mange  in  fwine.  Hudibras. 

MANGEABOO'NG,  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft 
of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  3.  N.  Ion.  116.  9.  E. 

MANGEA'RT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Benediftine,  who 
obtained  great  reputation  by  his  knowledge,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  offices  of  antiquary,  librarian,  and  coun- 
fellor,  to  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  died  in  1763, 
when  he  had  nearly  prepared  for  the  prefs  a  valuable  work 
edited  the  fame  year  by  the  abbe  Jacquin,  entitled,  “  In¬ 
troduction  a  la  Science  des  Medailles,  folio.  This  work 
contains  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  elementary 
treatifes  on  the  numifmatic  fcience,  with  the  moft  inter- 
efting  particulars  of  the  feparate  dilfertations  on  the  fub- 
jeft ;  and  ferves  as  a  fupplement  to  Montfaucon’s  Anti- 
quite  Expliquee.  This  writer  allb  publifhed,  an  Octave 
of  Sermons,  with  a  treatife  on  Purgatory,  2  vols.  nmo. 
1739 .  Noun.  DiB.  Hift. 

MAN  GEE',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahars  thirteen 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Chupra. 

MANGEE'A,  or  Mangy'a,  an  ifland  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  third  voy¬ 
age,  in  the  year  1777;  (at  which  time  he  had  on-board 
Omai,  who  was  then  returning  home;)  but  on  which  he 
could  find  neither  a  landing-place  nor  anchorage.  Such 
parts  as  fell  under  our  navigator’s  obfervation  were  guarded 
by  a  reef  of  coral-rock,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the  fea  is 
of  an  unfathomable  depth.  It  is  full  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height;  though, 
in  clear  weather,  it  may  be  feen  at.  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues.  In  the  middle  it  rifes  into  little  hills,  from  which 
there  is  a  geptle  defcent  to  the  fliore,  which,  at  the  fouth- 
weft  part,  is  lteep,  though  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  has  feveral  excavations  made  by  the  beating  of 
the  waves  againft  a  brownifli  fand-ftone  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed.  The  defcent  is  covered  with  trees  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  very  thick,  but  not  high.  On  the  north- weft  part 
the  fhore  terminates  in  a  fandy  beach,  beyond  which  the 
land  is  broken  down  into  fmall  chafms  or  gulleys,  and 
has  a  broad  border  of  trees  refembling  tall  willows.  Far¬ 
ther  on  the  afcent,  the  trees  were  of  the  deep  green 
above-mentioned  ;  and  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
rima,  intermixed  with  low  cocoa-palms,  and  a  few  of  fome 
other  forts.  On  the  little  hills  were  trees  of  a  taller  fort, 
thinly  fcattered ;  but  the  other  parts  were  bare;  and 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  or  covered  with  fomething  like  fern. 
Upon  the  whole,  Cook  obferves,  that  the  ifland  has  a  pret¬ 
ty  afpefft,  and  might  be  made  a  beautiful  fpot  by  culti¬ 
vation.  When  this  ifland  was  firft  difcovered,  feveral  of 
the  natives  were  obferved  to  be  armed  with  long  fpears 
and  clubs,  which  they  brandifhed  in  the  air,  either  with 
figns  of  threatenings,  or,  as  fome  thought,  with  invita¬ 
tions  to  land.  Moft  of  them  appeared  naked,  except  a 
fort  of  girdle,  which  paffing  between  the  thighs  covered 
that  part  of  the  body.  Some  of  them,  however,  had 
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pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colours,  which  they  wore  as  a 
garment  thrown  over  their  fhoulders:  and  almoft  all  of 
them  had  a  white  wrapper  about  their  heads,  nor  much 
unlike  a  turban,  or  like  a  high  conical  cap.  Their  co¬ 
lour  was  tawny,  and  they  were  in  general  of  a  middling 
ftature,  but  robuft  and  inclining  to  corpulence.  They 
were  at  firft  afraid  of  approaching  the  fliip  in  their  canoe; 
but,  being  addrefled  by  Omai  in  the  Otaheitean  lan¬ 
guage,  their  apprehenfions  fubfided,  and  they  came  near 
enough  to  take  fome  beads  and  nails,  which  were  thrown 
into  their  canoe.  They  wore  a  kind  of  fandals,  made  of 
a  graffy  fubftance  interwoven,  probably  to  defend  their 
feet  againft  the  rough  coral-rock  on  the  fliore.  Their 
beards  were  long;  and  the  inlide  of  their  arms,  from  the 
fhoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  fome  other  parts,  were  punc¬ 
tured  or  tattooed,  like  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  all  the 
other  iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  The  lobes  of  their  ears 
were  pierced,  or  flit,  to  fuch  a  length,  that  one  of  them 
ftuck  there  a  knife  and  fome  beads  which  had  been  given 
him  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  had  two  polilhed  pearl-ihells 
and  a  bunch  of  human  hair,  loofely  twifted,  hanging  about 
his  neck,  which  was  the  only  ornament  that  was  obferved. 
The  only  canoe  that  was  feen  was  not  above  ten  feet  long, 
and  very  narrow,  but  ftrong  and  neatly  made.  As  the 
inhabitants  feemed  to  be  numerous  and  well  fed,  fuch  ar¬ 
ticles  of  provifion  as  the  ifland  produces  muft  be  verv 
plentiful.  One  of  the  iflanders  who  came  011-board  in¬ 
formed  our  navigators,  that  they  had  no  fuch  animals  as 
hogs  and  dogs,  both  which  they  had  heard  of ;  but  that 
they  had  plantains,  bread-fruit,  and  taro.  The  only  birds 
that  were  feen  were  fome  white  egg-birds,  terns,  and  nod¬ 
dies  ;  and  one  white  heron  on  the  fhore.  The  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mangeea  is  a  dialect  of  that  fpoken 
at  Otaheite;  though  their  pronunciation  is  more  guttural, 
like  that  of  the  New  Zealanders.  The  natives  of  Mangeea 
feemed  to  relemble  thofe  of  Otaheite  and  the  Marquefas  in 
the  beauty  of  their  perfons,  more  than  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  feen  by  Capt.  Cook  in  thofe  Teas.  Their  general 
difpofition  alfo  correfponds  with  that  which  diftinguifhes 
the  firft-mentioned  people  ;  for  they  are  not  only  cheerful, 
but  are  acquainted  with  all  the  lafcivious  gefticulations 
which  are  praftifed  by  the  Otaheiteans  in  their  dances. 
Their  houfes  alfo  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  Otaheite. 
They  falute  ftrangers  much  after  the  manner  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  by  joining  nofes;  adding,  however,  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are 
paying  civilities,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  degree  of  force 
upon  their  nofe  and  mouth. 

MAN'GEL  WUR'ZEL,  or  Root  of  Scarcity.  See 
Beta,  vol.  ii.  p.  928. 

MAN  GEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland  :  tea 
miles  fouth-vveft  of  Piltyn. 

MA'NGER,yi  [ mangeoire ,  Fr.  an  eating-place.]  The 

place  or  veflel  in  which  animals  are  fed  with  corn. _ A 

churlifh  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay  growling  to 
keep  the  liorfes  from  their  provender.  L'Ejlrangc. 

Manger,  in  (hip-building,  a  fmall  apartment,  extend¬ 
ing  athwart  the  lower  deck  of  a  (hip  of  war,  immediately 
within  the  haufe-holes,  and  fenced  on  the  after-part  by  a 
partition,  which  feparates  it  from  the  other  part  of  the 
deck  behind  it.  This  partition  ferves  as  a  fence  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  paflage  of  the  water,  which  occafionally  guflies  in 
at  the  haufe-holes,  or  falls  from  the  wet  cable  whilft  it  is 
heaved  in  by  the  capltern.  The  water,  thus  prevented 
from  running  aft,  is  immediately  returned  into  the  fea  by 
feveral  fmall  channels,  called  Jcuppers,  cut  through  the 
ftiip’s  fide  within  the  manger.  Tfie  manger  is  therefore 
particularly  ufeful  in  giving  a  contrary  direftion  to  the 
water  that  enters  at  the  haufe-holes,  which  would  other- 
wife  run  aft  in  great  ftreams  upon  the  lower  deck,  and 
render  it  extremely  wet  and  uncomfortable,  particularly 
in  tempeltuous  weather,  to  the  men  who  mefs  and  fleep 
in  different  parts  thereof. 

MAN'GERA,  an  ifland  of  Mexico,  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  in  the  gulf  of  Amapalla. 
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MANGERA'Y  STRAIT,  a  channel  of  the  Eaftern 
Indian  Sea,  between  the  iflands  of  Cumbava  and  Flores, 
full  of  fmall  iflands.  The  ifland  of  Flores  is  alfo  called 
Mangeray. 

MANGERBA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Vifia- 
pour:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Merritch. 

MAN'GERIE,/!  [from  the  Fr.  manger,  to  eat.]  An 
old  word  for  feflivity  and  good  cheer. 

MAN'GERTON,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  and  forming  a 
very  irilerefting  object  in  the  fcenery  of  that  beautiful 
and  romantic  fpot.  It  is  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in 
Ireland,  being  2500  feet  above  the  lake.  From  its  fum- 
mit,  the  two  lakes,  with  the  palfage  between  them,  and 
a  large  traft  of  country,  may  be  feen  to  great  advantage. 
To  afcend  Mangerton  (hould  therefore  be  a  fixed  objeft  of 
every  perfon  who  vifits  Killarney  :  the  diftance  is  fix  miles. 

MAN'GET  (John-James),  a  laborious  medical  writer, 
■was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  He  was  firft  deftined  to  the 
theological  profeflion,  and  purfued  a  courfe  of  ftudies 
adapted  to  it;  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  me¬ 
dicine,  in  the  ftudy  of  which,  by  the  help  of  books  alone, 
he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  that  he  received  the  degree  of 
doftor  at  Valence  in  1678.  He  commenced  practice  in 
his  native  city,  which  he  would  not  quit  though  folicited 
by  invitations  from  various  quarters.  The  firft  king  of 
Pruflia  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  his  firft  phyfician  in 
1699.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  moft  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  li¬ 
terary  labours,  which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced 
period.  He  died  in  1742,  having  paffed  his  ninetieth 
year.  The  numerous  works  of  Manget  are  chiefly  com¬ 
pilations,  ufeful  at  the  time,  and  ftill  confulted  for  refe¬ 
rence,  although  not  remarkable  for  judgment  and  accu¬ 
racy.  His  firft  work,  entitled  Mejfis  Medico-Spagyrica,  1683, 
folio,  contains  a  moft  abundant  collection  of  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  preparations,  galenical  and  chemical,  difpofed  in  a 
very  complex  order.  He  joined  with  Daniel  Leclerc.  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,  2  vols.  folio,  1685,  reprinted 
1699.  His  own  Thtatrum  Anatomicum,  2  vols.  folio,  1717, 
is  a  work  of  a  different  kind  ;  being  a  defcription  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  abridged  from  various  authors;  it 
has  fcarcely  any  thing  of  his  own,  except  fome  morbid 
difledtions.  His  Bibliotheca  Medico- PraBica,  4  vols.  folio, 
1695-1698,  is  a  vaft  repertory  of  praflical  matter  relative 
to  all  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body,  difpofed  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  He  performed  a  fimilar  fervice  to  furgery 
by  his  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica,  2  vols.  folio,  1721.  Other 
compilations  of  the  like  kind  are  his  Bibliotheca  Chanica 
curio/a,  2  vols.  folio,  1702.  and  Bibliotheca  Pharmaceutico- 
Medica,  2  vols.  folio,  1703.  His  Traite  de  la  Pejle,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  1721,  is  a  collection  of  faffs  and  opinions  relative 
to  that  diforder  ;  as  his  Obfervations  fur  la  Maladie  qui  a  com¬ 
mence  a  attaquer  le  gros  Betail,  1716,  is  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Genevan  phyficians  concerning  the  diftemperof  the  horned 
cattle.  One  of  his  laft  works  was  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Medicorum  veteruni  et  recentiorum,  2  vols.  folio,  1731  ;  an 
ufeful  collection  of  medical  lives  and  catalogues  of  wri¬ 
tings.  Senebier  Hijl.  Lit.  de  Geneve. 

MAN'GEY  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifti  divine,  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in  due 
time,  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  diftinguifhed 
in  the  church  as  prebendary  of  Durham;  and  publiflied 
an  edition  of  Philo  Judaeus,  in  2  vols.  folio;  an  Anfwer 
to  Poland's  Nazarenus ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  He  died  in  the  year  1755. 

MAN'GHAS,/!  in  botany.  See  Cereera. 

M  ANGH'ISI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  on  the  fouth  fide,  which 
runs  into  the  lea  in  lat.  36.  45.  N.  Ion.  15.  18.  E. 

MAN'GHOS.  See  Mangifera. 

M  ANGIF'ER A,  f.  [from  or  manghos,  the  ver- 

t  ocular  name  of  the  fruit,  and  fero,  Lat.  to  bear.]  Mango- 
tp.ee;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
nioriogynia,  natural  order  of  terebintaceas,  JuJf.  The  ge- 
nciic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  live-parted ;  di« 
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vrfions  lanceolate.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  lanceolate,  longer 
than  t[re  calyx.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  awl-fhaped, 
fpreading,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  antherae  fubcordate. 
Piftillum  :  germ  roundifh  5  ftyle  filiform  ;  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ;  ftigma  fimple.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  kidney- 
form,  oblong,  gibbous,  comprefied.  Seed:  kernel  oblong, 
comprefied,  lanuginofe. —  EJf'ential  Character.  Corolla  five- 
petalled ;  drupe  kidney-form. 

Species.  1.  Mangifera  Indies,  the  common  mango-tree: 
leaves  fimple,  flowers  five-ftamened.  This  is  a  large  fpread¬ 
ing  tree.  The  wood  is  brittle,  brown,  and  ufed  only  for 
indifferent  works:  the  bark  becomes  rugged  by  age.  The 
leaves  are  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  or  two  or  more 
broad,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  of  a  fine  ftiining 
green,  and  a  fweet  refinous  fmell,  terminating  in  points, 
and  having  feveral  tranlverfe  parallel  oppofite  ribs;  they 
are  on  fliort  petioles,  and  grow  in  bunches  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  confilts 
of  five  acute  fpreading  leaflets  ;  the  corolla,  which  is  in¬ 
ferior,  of  five  oblong  flat  petals,  reflex  at  the  tip,  white 
with  yellow  ftreaks  at  the  bafe,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
neffary  fpheroidal,  large,  fleffiy,  five-lobed,  comprefling 
the  germ.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  with  five 
ovate  nodding  antherae.  Style  fliort.  Drupe  large,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth,  foftifli,  refinous,  pale  green,  yellow, 
or  half-red,  fkin,  and  containing  an  ovate  woody  fibrous 
comprefied  nut  or  ltone,  within  which  is  an  ovate  flefiiy 
kernel.  Gaertner  thus  deferibes  it  more?particularly :  It 
is  a  berried  drupe,  flatted  like  a  lens,  kidney-fhaped  ;  the 
fiefli  foft  and  pulpy,  like  a  damafeene  plum  ;  the  fheli 
ovate-oblong,  almoft  kidney- fliaped,  of  a  leathery  crufla- 
ceous  fubftance,  hard,  one-celled,  valvelefs,  on  the  out- 
fide  grooved  and  wrinkled,  covered  all  over  with  capillary 
woody  fibres,  fmooth  within,  and  lined  with  a  whitifli  pa¬ 
pery  membrane,  very  tough  and  fmooth,  feparating  from 
the  (hell  or  ltone  when  ripe.  Umbilical  chord  very  fliort, 
ariling  from  the  bottom  of  the  fliell,  and  inferted  into  the 
margin  of  the  feed  at  the  lower  part.  Skin  Angle,  papery, 
thin.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  upright,  white;  cotyle¬ 
dons  fleftiy,  plano-convex;  radicle  fliort,  curved  in  up¬ 
wards,  inferior.  This  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  yellow  and 
reddifli,  replete  with  a  fine  agreeable  juice  ;  fome  are  full 
of  fibres,  and  the  juice  runs  out  of  thefe  on  cutting,  or 
with  a  little  handling;  but  thofe  which  have  few  or  no 
fibres  are  much  the  fineft  ;  they  cut  like  an  apple,  but  are 
more  juicy;  and  fome  are  as  big  as  a  large  man’s  filt.  It 
is  efteemed  a  very  wholefome  fruit ;  and,  except  very  fine 
pine-apples,  is  preferable  to  any  fruit  in  India.  Gentle¬ 
men  there  eat  little  other  fruit  in  the  hot  months;  but,  if 
no  wine  be  drunk  with  it,  the  mango  is  apt  to  throw  out 
troublefome  boils,  at  lead  with  new  comers,  which  are 
however  conducive  to  health.  In  Europe,  we  have  only 
the  unripe  fruit  brought  over  in  pickle.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  moft  parts  of  India  ;  alfo  in  the  Brafils,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  See.  It 
was  cultivated  in  1690,  in  the  Royal  garden  at  Hampton. 
Court.  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  laft  folio  edition  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  (1768),  fays,  that  a  mango-plant  was  brought  over 
by  Capt.  Quick,  and  was  then  in  good  health  in  the  Chel- 
fea-garden  ;  the  plants  that  were  in  England  before  having 
been  deftroyed  by  too  much  heat. 

Linnaeus,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
fructification  with  accuracy,  could  not  determine  this 
genus  with  certainty  ;  he  had  feveral  in  his  herbarium, 
but  he  regarded  them  as  varieties  only  of  the  cultivated 
mango.  Loureiro  remarks,  that  there  are  many  varieties, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  figure,  fize,  colour,  and  taffe  of 
the  fruit,  as  apples  and  pears  do  in  Europe.  Retzius  on 
the  contrary  affirms,  that  there  are  certainly  feveral  dif- 
tinfl  fpecies  ;  the  number  of  ftamens  in  fome  being  dou¬ 
ble  ;  the  racemes  in  others  compound  ;  the  fruit  kidney- 
fliaped,  globular,  fleffiy,  alntoft  juicelefs,  &c.  Gartner 
has  diftinguifhed  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  varieties  by 
the  fruit,  as  follows  * 


&.  M. 
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(5.  M.  compreflas  fhell  large,  about  a  fpan  in  length,  in 
a  manner  leafy  at  top,  but  having  a  fmall  lenticular  cell 
below  ;  grooved  and  crinite  in  the  other  parts  like  the 
cultivated  fort. 

y.  M.  dodoel :  (hell  very  turgid  ;  in  other  refpefts  very 
like  the  preceding,  except  in  being  a  third  part  thorter. 

M.  kayjer:  (hell  extremely  like  that  of  y,  but  fcarcely 
grooved,  being  only  ftriated  here  and  there. 

t.  M.  teloor :  ihell  lefs  by  half  than  the  preceding  va¬ 
rieties;  but  a  little  turgid,  and  deeply  grooved. 

M.  bierie-gandaria :  (hell  the  fize  and  fhape  of  that  of 
an  almond  ;  leathery,  thin,  brittle,  white,  neither  grooved 
nor  ftriated,  but  rough  with  very  grofs  fibres.  - 

Doubtlefs  many  more  varieties  might  be  added  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countries  where  this  tree  grows  naturally. 

z.  Mangifera  laxiflora,  or  loofe-flowered  mango  :  leaves 
ovate-hnceolate,  nearly  feflile  ;  ftamens  all  perfeft;  fruit 
round i fit.  We  know  this  lpecies  merely  by  Lamarck’s 
account.  It  is.  faid  to  have  the  habit  of  the  foregoing, 
but  the  fruit  is  fmaller.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 

3.  Mangifera  axillaris,  or  axillary-flowered  mango ; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntilh  ;  paniclesaxillary;  ftamens 
ten.  Found  by  Sonnerat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Lamarck, 
who  received  it  from  that  intelligent  traveller,  defcribes 
this  fpecies  as  clearly  diliinguifliable  from  the  two  former 
by  the  above  charafters.  The  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  near  two  in  breadth  ;  fruit  tile  fize  of  a  fmall 
cherry ;  but  that  author  faw  it  only  in  a  dry,  and  poffibly 
unripe,  (fate. 

4.  Mangifera  pinnata,  or  wing-leaved  mango-tree:  leaves 
pinnate;  flowers  ten -ltamened.  Leaves  a  foot  long,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate;  the  leaflets  oblong  and  quite  entire. 
The  flowers  in  a  large  panicled  raceme.  Linnaeus  (Suppl. 
356.)  refers  it  to  this  genus  on  the  authority  of  Koenig, 
who  had  examined  the  living  plant,  and  had  feen  the  fruit. 
It  appears  however  to  be  of  a  different  genus;  the  flowers 
having  ten  (feldom  eight)  ftamens  and  five  ftyles ;  the  nut 
being  five-celled  and  five-feeded,  with  a  cover  like  that  of 
the  nutmeg,  but  callous.  Willdenow  refers  it  to  the  genus 
Spondias.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

5.  Mangifera  fcetida,  or  flunking  mango-tree  :  racemes 
elongated  ;  petals  entire  and  reflex;  drupe  cordate,  pube- 
fcent.  This  is  a  large  tree,  with  the  bark  fomewhat  rug¬ 
ged,  and  afcending  branches.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  but  three  times  the  lize  of  thofe  of  the  common 
mango  ;  dark  green,  fcnttered,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers 
red,  terminating,  in  oblong  racemes.  Drupe  flelhy  hir- 
fute,  roundifli,  cordate,  ftrong  fmelling,  of  an  acid  flavour, 
and  unwholefome.  The  wood,  though  not  very  good,  is 
ufed  for  floors  ;  and  lafts  very  well,  il  it  be  foaked  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  muddy  water.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  Cochinchina. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  vegetative  quality  of  the 
nuts  not  feeming  to  be  long  preferved,  the  readielt  me¬ 
thod  to  obtain  plants  of  mango  in  Europe,  is  to  fet  a 
quantity  of  the  nuts  in  a  tub  of  earth  in  the  country 
where  they  grow  naturally,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
grown  a  foot  high,  to  (hip  them,  placing  a  covering  over 
them  to  defend  them  from  the  fpray  of  the  fea,  and  being 
very  careful  not  to  water  them  too  much  in  the  paflage ; 
when  the  (hip  arrives  in  a  cold  climate,  i'creen  them  from 
cold.  This  tree  will  not  thrive  in  the  tan-pit.  Set  the 
plants  therefore  in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden 
earth,  and  place  them  in  a  dry  ftove,  where  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther  they  fliould  have  frelh  air  daily,  and  in  winter  the 
air  (hould  be  kept  up  to  temperate,  as  marked  on  the  ther-  ■ 
mometer.  The  nuts  fliould  be  Cent  over  in  wax  to  pre- 
lerve  their  vegetative  quality.  The  mango  may  be  in- 
creafed  here  from  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Gardenia. 

M  A' N  GIN  ESS,/!  Scabbinefs;  infeftion  with  the  mange. 

MANGISCHLAK',  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  which  is  a  place  of  confiderable.  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians  of  Aftrachan  :  180  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Aftrachan.  Lat.44.  10.  N:.  Ion.  52.  14.  E. 

MAN'GIT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  lielfara- 
bias  twenty-two  miles  jionh-north-eaft  of  Tobak, 
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MAN'GIUM,/".  in  botany.  See  Rhizophora. 

MANGLA'RES,  or  Corn  Island,  an  ifland  in  the 
Spaniffi  Main,  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  five  broad. 
Near  it  is  a  fmall  ifland,  called  Little  Manglares.  Lat.  1 1. 
45,  N.  Ion.  8z.  jo.  W. 

To  MAN'GLE,  v.  a.  \_mangelen,  Dut.  to  be  wanting; 
mancus,  Lat.]  To  lacerate;  to  cut  or  tear  piecemeal;  to 
butcher. — It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman’s  daughter 
fliould  read  her  own  tongue;  as  any  one  may  find,  who 
can  hear  them  when  they  are  difpofed  to  mangle  a  play  or 
a  novel,  where  the  leaft  word  out  of  the  common  road 
difconcerts  them.  Swift. 

Caffio,  may  you  fufpeft 

Who  they  fliould  be,  that  thus  ha  ve  mangled  you  r  Shake/p. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors  armed  with  deadly  flings, 
Mangles  my  apprehenfive  tendered  parts, 

Exafperate,  exulcerate,  and  raile 

Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 

Or  medicinal  liquor  can  affuage  Milton's  Agonijlcs. 

MAN'GLE,  /’.  in  botany.  See  Avxcennia,  Bucida,  , 
Conocarpus,  and  Rhizophora. 

MAN'GLE,  f.  [from  manivelle,  Fr.  a  handle.]  A  ma¬ 
chine  to  fmooth  linen  with. 

The  mangle  is  now  extremely  common  ;  fcarcely  a  laun¬ 
dry  is  without  it;  and  various  patents  have  been  granted 
for  improvements  in  its  machinery.  We  have  felefted  for 
explanation  an  improved  mangle  contrived  by  Mr.  Jee,  of 
Rotherham;  to  whom  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Ai  ts,  in  1798,  voted  their  iilver  medal,  for  the  ingenuity 
difplayed  on  that  occalion.  In  the  annexed  Plate,  A, 
fig.  1,  points  out  the  great  wheel,  which,  in  machines  of 
a  full  fize,  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  B,  the  arbor,  on 
which  the  nut,  C,  is  fixed.  D,  the  handle  of  the  winch. 
E,  the  crank,  twenty-one  inches  in  length.  F,  the  rod  of 
the  crank.  G  G,  reprefents  the  hollow  ftuds,  by  which 
the  ends  of  the  bed  are  lifted  up.  H  H,  the  levers.  1 1 1  I, 
the  four  pulleys  fixed  on  the  moveable  bed  K.  L  L,  th? 
ends  of  the  rollers.  Fig.  z.  prefents  a  front  view  of  one 
of  the  hollow  ftuds  G,  to  (how  its  form,  when  (landing  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  ;  and  into  which  the  levers  enter  al¬ 
ternately,  as  often  as  it  becomes  neceflary  to  elevate  the 
bed,  in  order  to  put  in  or  take  out  the  rollers.  Fig.  3.  . 
is  a  perlpeftive  view  of  the  mangle  when  at  work  ;  the 
letters  of  reference  to  the  feveral  parts  are  the  fame  as  in  . 
fig.  1.  This  mangle  is  (o  conltructed,  that  the  handle  re¬ 
quires  to  be  turned  one  way  only,  in  confeqqence  of  which 
the  machine  moves  with  greater  facility,  and  with  incom¬ 
parably  lels  injury'to  the  linen,  than  by  varying  the  turn¬ 
ings,  and  in  a  manner  cutting  the  different. folds.  Befides, 
it  pofteffes  the  great  advantage,  that  a  woman  and  one  boy- 
are  fuflicient  to  work  it,  and  can  perform  as  much  labour 
in  the  lame  period  of  time  as  three  or  four  perfons  with 
mangles  of  the  common  conltruftion. 

To  MAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  fmooth  with  a  mangle. 

MAN'GLER,  f.  [from  mangle.]  A  hacker ;  one  that  . 
deltroys  bungiingly. : 

Since  after  thee  may  rife,  in  impious  line, 

Coarfe  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine;  . 

Paint  on,  till  fate  diffolv.e  thy  mortal  part, 

And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of. thy  art.  Ticket. 

One  that  fmooths. linen  in  a  mangle. 

MANGLIL'LA,/!  in  botany.  See  Mzrsine  man-dilla. 

MAN'GLING,  /.  The  aft  of  fmootning  linen*  in  a 
mangle. 

MANGNOR',  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province  of 
Aggerhiuis  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Konigfwinger. 

MAN'GO,  /  [mangojlan,  Fr.]  A  fruit  of  the  llle  of  Java, 
brought  to  Europe  pickled.  See  Mangifera. — The  fruit 
with  the  hulk,  when  very  young,  makes  a  good  preferve 
and  is  ufed  to  pickle  like  mangoes,  Mortimer . 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  pourgo,  champignons,  cavare  ?  King. 

MAN'GO, 
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MAN'GO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Agoana. 

MAN'GO,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  runs  into  the  Wen- 
ner  Lake  ten  miles  weft  of  Carlftadt,  in  the  province  of 
Warmeland. 

MAN'GON,  or  Mango'na,  f.  in  military-language, 
formed  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import  in  the  time  of 
the  lower  empire,  was  ufed  in  general  to  denote  all  kinds 
of  machines;  and  mangonel  was  a  diminution,  applied  to 
the  fmaller  machines.  See  Artillery,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

MANGONE'GRO,  a  market  and  poll:  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Seville;  three  leagues  from  Cordova. 

MAN'GONISM,yr  The  aft  of  furbifliing  up  any  thing 
old.  Bailey. 

MANGONIZA'TION,  /.  The  aft  of  furbilhing  up  for 
fale.  Cole. 

To  MAN'GONIZE,  v.  n.  [from  mango,  Lat.]  To  deal 
in  buying  and  felling  human  beings — You  mangonizing 
flave,  I  will  not  part  from  them.  B.  Jonfon's  Poetajier. 

MANGON'NE,  one  of  the  fmall  Friendly  Illands.  Lat. 
19.  38.  S.  Ion.  185.  30.  E. 

MANGOO'SE,  or  MuN'GO,y.  A  name  given  in  India 
to  the  ichneumon-weafel,  that  attacks  vipers  and  ferpents. 
See  the  article  Viverra. 

MANGOPUN'GOLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mey- 
war  :  thirty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Cheitore. 

MANGOR',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kayor. 

MANGOSTAN',  f.  in  botany.  See  Garcinia. 

MAN'GOTSFIELD,  a  town  or  village  of  England,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  with  2492  inhabitants:  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  from  Briftol,  feven  from  Chipping-Sodbury,  and 
thirty-two  from  Gloucefter.  This  village  is  one  of  thofe 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  which 
abound  with  a  very  laiting  kind  of  coal. 

MANGRA'HA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Hajypour. 

MANGROL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Surat. 

MAN'GROVE,  f.  in  botany.  See  Rhizophra. 

MAN'GROVE  GRA'PE.  See  Coccoloba. 

MAN'GROVE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the 
Bahamas.  Lat.  26.  12.  N.  Ion.  78. 45.  W. 

MAN'GROVE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  (fo 
called  by  Lieut.  Cook  in  1769,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  mangrove-trees  about  it,)  which  runs  into  Mercury  Bay. 
The  fafeft  and  beft  way  of  failing  into  this  river  is  to  keep 
the  fouth  (hore  all  the  way  on  the  board.  The  country 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  and  bay  is  very  barren,  its 
produce  being  only  fern,  and  a  few  other  plants  that  will 
grow  in  a  poor  foil.  The  land  on  the  north-weft  fide  is 
covered  with  wood  ;  and  the  foil,  being  much  more  fertile, 
■will  doubtlels  produce  all  the  necefiaries  of  life  with  pro¬ 
per  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  have  no  plantations  ; 
their  canoes  are  mean,  and  without  ornament;  they  fleep 
in  the  open  air,  and  lay,  that  Taratu,  whole  fovereignty 
they  do  not  acknowledge,  if  he  were  to  come  among  them, 
would  kill  them.  Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  they  were 
outlaws;  though  they  faid  that  they  had  heppahs,  orftrong 
holds,  to  which  they  retired  in  time  of  danger. 

MANGS,  three  rocks  among  the  Ladrone  Illands,  about 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Aftumption  Ifland. 

MANG'SCHUTZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Brieg :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Brieg. 

MAN'GUALD,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into 
the  Inn  near  Rofenheim. 

MAN'GULUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Coimbetore  : 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Coimbetore. 

MAN'GUT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baramaul.: 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fonth-eaft  of  Darempoor. 

MANGUT'ZKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffin,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China:  eighty-eight 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Doroninlk.  Lat.  49.40.  N.  Ion.  111.4.E. 

MA'NGY,  adj.  Infefted  with  the  mange;  fcabby ; 

Away,  thou  iflue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 

I  lwoon  to  fee  thee.  Shake/pearc's  Timon  of  Athens. 
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MANHANTAN'GO  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Sufquehanna  in  lat.  40.  37.  N.  Ion. 
76.  59.  W. 

M AN'HARTZBERG,  a  quarter  or  divifion  of  the 
archduchy  of  Aullria,  fituated  between  the  Danube  and 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

MANHAT'TAN,  the  ancient  Indian  name  of  Lons: 
Ifland.  > 

MAN'HEIM,  a  city  of  Germany,  now  belonging  to 
the  eleftorate  of  Baden,  is  fituated  on  a  low'  plain,  near 
the  conflux  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine.  The  old  vil¬ 
lage  and  citadel  of  Manheim  were  converted  into  a  town 
by  the  eleftor  Frederic  IV.  in  the  year  1606,  and  adapted 
to  the  accommodation  of  fome  Netberlar.ders,  who  had 
quitted  their  country  for  the  fake  of  liberty  of  confidence  5 
and,  though  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  the  Bavarians 
1666,  and  entirely  deinolillied  by  the  French  in  1688,  it 
was  re-built  by  the  eleftors  John  William  and  Charles 
Philip,  and  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  became  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Germany.  Its  prefent  works 
were  formed  upon  the  fyltem  of  Cohorn.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  exclufive  ol  the  garrifon,  was,  in  1784,  21,858. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  ;  and  it 
has  five  or  fix  open  places,  fuitable  for  promenades  or 
markets.  The  cuitom-houfe,  forming  one  fide  of  tliefe,  is 
a  noble  ftone-building,  refembling  a  palace,  having  under 
the  colonnades  that  furround  it  (hops  for  jewellery  and 
other  commodities.  The  eleftor’s  palace  opens  on  one 
fide  to  the  city,  and  on  the  other  to  the  ramparts;  it  con¬ 
tains  a  gallery  for  paintings,  and  cabinets  of  antiquities 
and  fubjefts  of  natural  hiftory,  a  library,  treafury,  and 
riding-ichool.  Manheim  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
Sept.  1795,  re-taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  November  fol¬ 
lowing;  but,  at  length,  in  1802,  it  was  ceded,  together 
with  its  territory,  to  the  margrave  (eleftor)  of  Baden. 
Lat.  49.  28.  59.  N.  Ion.  8.  27.  22.  E. 

MAN'HEIM,  a  town  of  America,  in  Pennfylvania,  in 
the  county  of  Lancafter,  containing  60  houles,  and  1041 
inhabitants,  and  a  Dutch-church  ;  eleven  miles  north-by¬ 
weft  of  Lancafter. — A  town  in  York  county,  Pennfylvania, 
having  1876  inhabitants. 

MAN'HOOD,  /.  Human  nature. — In  Seth  was  the 
church  of  God  eftabliflied ;  from  whom  Chrilt  defeended, 
as  touching  his  manhood.  Raleigh. 

Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  ftrength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

Virility  ;  not  womanhood  : 

’Tis  in  my  pow’r  to  be  a  foVereign  now, 

And,  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow.  Dryden. 

Virility;  not  childhood: 

By  fraud  or  force  th«  fuitor  train  deftroy, 

And,  darting  into  manhood,  fcorn  the  boy.  Pope. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 

Thy  fchool-days  frightful,  defp’rate,  wild,  and  furious  ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  vent’rous. 

Skakefpeare. 

Courage;  bravery;  refolution;  fortitude.— Nothing  fo 
hard  but  his  valour  overcame  ;  which  he  fo  guided  with 
virtue,  that,  although  no  man  was  fpoken  of  but  he  for 
manhood,  he  was  called  the  courteous  Amphialus.  Sidney. 
MA'NI,  in  biography.  See  Manichean. 

MA'NI,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Airica,  in  Benguefa, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic  :  lixteen  miles  fouth-iouth- 
eaft  of  Old  Benguela. 

MA'NIA,  J\  See  the  article  Insanity,  vol.  xi.  and 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  518. 

MA'NIA,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs 
into  the  Don  eight  miles  of  Tcherkalk. 

MA'NIA-KU'A,  in  botany.  See  Curcuma. 
MA'NIA-KURI'NI.  See  Justicia. 
MA'NIA-PUMERAN',  See  Nyctanthes. 
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MAN'IABLE,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  mantis,  a  hiand.] 
TraCtable  ;  manageable.  Cole. 

MA'NIAC,  J.  A  mad  perfon  : 

Scornful  (he  fpoke,  arid  Iieedlefs  of  reply 

The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o’er  the  plain.  Slienjlone. 

MANI'ACAL,  adj.  [maniaci/s,  Lat.]  Raging  with  mad- 
nefs  ;  mad  to  rage. — Epileplies  and  maniacal  lunacies  ufu- 
ally  conform  to  the  age  of  the  moon.  Grew's  Cofmology. 

MANI'ACI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona: 
feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Randazzo. 

MANIA'NA,  a  country  of  Africa,  fituated  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Bambarra  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
faid  to  be  cannibals.  Lat.  between  15.  and  14.  N.  Ion.  1.  YV. 

MANI'ANA.  See  Maliana,  p.  197. 

MA'NIARY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar :  twenty- 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Mailey. 

MANJAWICK',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic:  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tanjore. 

MANJAW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude  :  forty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Goorapour.  Lat.  26.  17.  N.  Ion.  84. 
1.3.  E. 

MAN'ICA,  f.  [Latin.]  A  fleeve;  a  kind  of  bag  in  a 
triangular  form. 

MAN'ICA,  a  town  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  Chicanga, 
fituated  on  the  river  Sofala.  Lat.  20.20.  S.  Ion.  28.  E. 

MAN'ICA.  See  Chicanga,  vol.  iv.  p.  423. 

MAN'ICA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rifes  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Chicanga,  and  runs  into  the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  25. 
30.  S.  Ion.  29.  30.  E.  This  river  is  likewife  called  Rio 
del  I^agos,  and  Rio  del  Spiritu  Santo. 

MANICAM'P,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife :  five  miles  eaft  of  Noyon. 

MANICA'RIA,_/i  [fo named  by  Grertner  from  manica , 
Lat.  a  fleeve,  in  allufion  to  the  fhape  of  the  fpathe,  which 
is  like  a  pouch  or  bag;  whence  the  older  botanilts  called 
the  plant  in  queflion  Palma  faccifera,  and  fachel-date.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia,  order  polyandria, 
natural  order  palmae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
common  (heath  pouch-like,  pointed  at  the  bafe,  inter¬ 
woven  with  innumerable  fibres,  not  burfting,  widely  ex- 
tenfible,  permanent.  Stalk  bearing  male  and  female  flow¬ 
ers,  enclofed  within  the  (heath,  wand-like,  with  numerous. 
Ample,  ftraight,  comprefled,  crowded,  notched,  toothed, 
downy,  rulty  branches.  Male  flowers  very  numerous, 
(above  two  thoufand.)  covering  the  branches  of  the  ftalk. 
Calyx  :  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  (hort,  angular,  torn,  mem¬ 
branous.  Corolla :  obovate,  triangular,  of  three  equal  co¬ 
riaceous  petals.  Stamina:  filaments  twenty. four,  capil¬ 
lary,  diftinct;  antheras  oblong,  furrowed.  Female  flowers 
few,  fcarcely  more  than  twenty,  feflile  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  of  the  ftalk.  Calyx  :  perianthium  inferior, 
of  one  leaf,  membranous,  thin,  obliquely  ftriated,  crenate 
and  jagged.  Corolla  :  ovate,  pointed,  triangular,  of  three 
coriaceous  petals,  four  times  as  large  as  thole  of  the  male. 
Piltillum  :  germen  fuperior,  turbinate,  triangular,  of  three 
cells  ;  ftyle  one,  (hort,  thick,  conical ;  ftigma  Ample.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  drupe  globofe,  acutely  tuberculated,  dry,  of 
three  cells.  Seed  :  nuts  folitary,  very  hard,  roundifti, 
.Smooth. — EJfential  CharaEter.  Common  (heath  pouch-like, 
fibrous,  not  burfting.  Male,  calyx  of  one-leaf,  torn  ;  pe¬ 
tals  three  ;  ftamens  twenty-four.  Female,  calyx  of  one 
leaf,  torn;  petals  three;  ftyle  one;  drupe  fuperior,  dry, 
tuberculated  ;  nuts  three. 

Manicaria  faccifera,  or  fachel-palm ;  a  Angle  fpecies. 
Of  the  tree  itfelf,  or  its  foliage,  nothing  is  known.  The 
lpathe  is  occafionally  feen  in  the  mufeums  of  the  curious, 
and  refembles  a  fort  of  netted  fibrous  bag,  from  two  to 
four  feet  long,  containing  numerous  globular  three-celled 
fruits,  the  fize  of  a  large  cherry,  or  fmall  walnut,  whofe 
outfide  is  ftrongly  muricated  with  (harp  prominent  un¬ 
equal  tubercles.  The  coat  of  the  drupe  is  of  a  corky  fub- 
ltance,  but  denfely  fibrous,  and  is  divided  internally  into 
three  cells,  each  containing  one  nut,  whofe  (hell  is  fmooth, 
and  brittle ;  one  of  the  cells  is  occafionally  abortive.  Na- 
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five  of  South  America.  Clufius  fays  it  was  found  by  foms 
Dutch  failors  on  a  defert  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
Gaertner,  that  it  grows  in  Curasao  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
Willdenow  feems  wrong  in  confidering  it  a  native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

MANICHE'AN,  /.  [from  the  Perfian,  who  a  (Turned 
the  name  of  Manes,  and  founded  a  remarkable  feCt  of  in¬ 
coherent  religion.]  A  believer  in  two  equipollent  deities, 
one  good,  the  other  evil : 

Could  the  wild  Manichean  own  that  guide, 

The  good  would  triumph,  and  the  ill  fubfide !  BoyJe, 

MANICHE'AN,  adj.  Of  Manicheans. — What  has 
been  faid  is  methinks  fuflicient  to  ruin  the  Manichean 
caufe,  and  exclude  the  independent  principle  of  evil. 
Wollajlon's  Religion  of  Nature. 

The  Manicheans  are  fo  called  from  their  founder  Manes, 
Mani,  or  Manichaeus,  a  Perfian  by  nation,  and  educated 
among  the  Magi,  being  himfelf  one  of  that  number  before' 
he  embraced  Chriftianity.  This  herefy  had  its  firft  rife 
about  the  year  277,  and  Spread  itfelf  principally  in  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  Dr.  Lardner,  after  having  examined 
many  authorities,  with  regard  to  the  rife  of  Manicheifm, 
both  in  Perfia  and  in  the  Roman  empire,  concludes  with 
exprefling  his  doubt  whether  it  was  known  in  the  Roman 
empire  before  the  very  end  of  the  third  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth.  St.  Epiphanius,  who  treats  of 
it  at  large,  obferves,  that  the  true  name  of  this  herefiarch 
was  Cubricus-,  and  that  he  changed  it  for  Manes-,  which, 
in  the  Perfian  or  Babylonifli  language,  fignifies  vejfd. 
Cave  and  Tollius  derive  his  name  from  the  Greek  noun 
mania,  lignifying  madnefs,  intimating  that  his  name  was 
the  fame  as  Maneis,  i.  e.  mad  or  furious;  whereas  the 
name  is  certainly  Perfic  or  Chaldaic.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem 
fays,  that  he  changed  his  name  from  Cubricus  to  Manes, 
thinking  by  fo  doing  to  gain  honour  among  the  Perfians ; 
but  divine  providence  fo  ordered  it,  that  he  thereby  affixed 
to  himfelf  among  the  Greeks  the  character  of  madnefs, 
Beaufobre  obferves,  that,  whatever  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  it  certainly  was  very  honourable;  and,  if  itlignified 
any  thing,  it  denoted  fome  advantageous  quality  ;  for  di¬ 
vers  kings  of  Edefla  were  named  Manes,  or  Maanes;  and 
Aflemann  fays,  that  it  was  a  common  name  of  the  princes 
of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  Greek  writers  continually  re- 
prefent  Mani  as  a  (lave,  purchafed  by  a  widow,  and  after¬ 
wards  fet  at  liberty.  This  widow,  it  is  faid,  adopted  him 
for  her  fon,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  at  length  made 
him  her  heir.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether 
Mani  was  ever  a  (lave,  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  by  the  eaftern  writers.;  and  even  the  Greek  au¬ 
thors  fpeak  of  him  as  rich,  learned,  educated  among  phi- 
lofophers,  and  at  the  court  of  Perfia  in  his  early  age. 
Manes,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  common  name  for  (laves; 
and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  originated  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Greek  writers  concerning  Mani’s  fervitude. 
The  eaftern  authors,  cited  by  Hyde  and  Herbelot,  fay  that 
Mani  was  by  profeflion  a  painter  and  engraver;  that  he 
had  fo  fine  3  hand  as  to  draw  lines  and  make  circles  with¬ 
out  rule  or  compafs,  and  that  he  made  a  terreftrial  globe 
with  all  its  circles  and  divifions.  It  is  alfo  faid  that  be 
was  (killed  in  aftronomy,  and  that  he  wrote  a  book  of  as¬ 
trology. 

Mani  was  not  contented  with  the  title  of  Apoftle  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  but  he  alfo  aflumed  that  of  the  Paraclete, 
whom  Chrift  had  promifed  to  fend  ;  which  Augultin  ex¬ 
plains,  by  faying,  that  Mani  endeavoured  to  perfuade  men, 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  did  perfonally  dwell  in  him  with  full 
authority.  The  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D’Herbelot  and 
Hyde,  tell  us,  that  Mani,  having  gained  fome  efteem,  be¬ 
gan  to  gather  together  a  number  of  people  in  the  character 
of  difciples,  who  oppofed  the  worfhip  and  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroafter,  profefied  at  that  time  by  the 
Perfians.  Sapor,  on  this  account  and  the  fubfequent  dis¬ 
turbances,  would  have  had  him  punifhed  ;  but  Mani,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  danger,  fled  into  Turkeitan,  where  he  had  full 
4  C  opportunity 
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opportunity  to  propagate  his  opinions,  and  where  he  was 
regarded  as  a  wonderful  man,  and  even  a  god.  In  this 
afyium  he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  fuppofed  by  Lardner  to 
be  the  fame  with  what  is  fometimes  called  “The  Living 
Gofpel  concerning  the  contents  of  which  we  have  no¬ 
thing  but  uncertain  reports  and  conjeff ures,  no  fragments 
of  it  being  preferved  in  any  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
againft  Manes,  The  Perfian  authors  relate  the  following- 
account  of  the  origin  and  firft  publication  of  this  book, 
which  has  much  of  the  air  of  fiction,  and  feems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  hiftory  of  Zoroafter.  To'give  his 
opinions  the  weight  of  apparently  divine  authority,  he  de- 
vifed  an  expedient  fimilar  to  what  has  been  praftifed  by 
other  falfe  prophets.  Having  found-in  a  lolitary  place  a 
cave,  in  which  was  a  fine  fpring,  he  conveyed  into  it  fuffi- 
cient  provilions  to  lalf  a  year,  and  then  told  his  difciples 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey  to  heaven,  and  that 
he  would  be  abfent  from  them  during  that  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  would  return  to  them.  Taking 
the  neceffary  precautions  to  prevent  difcovery,  he  then 
withdrew  to  his  place  of  concealment,  where  in  filence 
and  folitude  he  methodized  his  fyftem  of  philofophy  and 
religion,  which  he  wrote  in  a  book  filled  with  emblemati¬ 
cal  images  and  figures,  deiigned  to  illuftrate  his  peculiar 
principles.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  his  retreat,  and 
prefented  this  book  to  his  difciples,  faying  that  he  had 
brought  it  from  heaven  ;  and  by  this  artifice  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  number  of  his  followers.  This  book  was  called 
by  the  Perfians  Ertenh-Mani,  or  Book  of  the  Pictures  of 
Mani.  Upon  the  death  of  Sapor,  and  the  acceflion  of  his 
foil  Hormifdas,  Manes  returned  into  Perfia,  confident  of 
the  protection  of  a  prince  who  appears  to  have  fecretly 
favoured  him  during  his  father’s  reign.  On  his  arrival 
at  court,  Manes  prefented  his  Gofpel  to  the  king,  w  ho  re¬ 
ceived  it  very  gracioufly,  and  even  adopted  the  tenets  of 
the  author,  openly  declaring  himfelf  his  protestor  and 
patron.  Finding  at  length,  however,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  royal  fupport,  Manes  was  expofed  to  perpetual 
danger  from  the  united  hatred  of  the  Chriftians,  the  Magi, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans,  the  king  built  for  him  a  ftrong 
caftle  between  Bagdad  and  Suza,  as  a  place  of  fecurity 
again  ft  his  perfecutors.  Upon  the  death  of  Hormifdas,  he 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Varanes  I.  who  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  protected  Manes,  and  appeared  favourable  to 
his  opinions;  but  afterwards,  influenced  by  the  reprefen- 
tations  and  remonftrances  of  the  Magi,  he  determined  to 
facrifice  him  to  their  jealoufy.  In  order  to  inveigle  him 
out  of  his  caftle,  the  king  appointed  a  l’olemn  deputation 
to  be  held  between  the  principal  doctors  of  the  feCt  of 
Zoroafter  and  Manes  ;  at  which  the  latter  was  condemned 
to  death,  for  denying  the  refurreCtion  of  the  body  asfome 
lay,  but,  according  to  others,  for  having  intermixed  the 
doCIrines  of  Chriftianity  with  the  tenets  of  the  Magi. 
Hiftorians  differ  in  their  relations  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  execution  ;  fome  telling  us  that  he  w'as  crucified  ; 
others  that  he  was  cut  in  two  through  the  middle  of  his 
body,  and  that  the  feparated  parts  were  hung  up  over  two 
of  the  gates  of  the  capital  city  ;  and  others,  that  he  was 
flayed  alive,  and  that  his. {kin,  filled  with  chaff,  was  fuf- 
pended  on  a  gibbet  ereCfed  in  a  confpicuous  fttuation,  as 
an  object  of  terror  to  thole  of  his  feet.  Upon  this,  molt 
of  his  followers  fled  into  India,  and  fome  even  to  China. 
All  who  remained  in  Perfia  loft  their  liberty,  and  were 
reduced  to  fervitude.  This  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
happened  in  the  year  2.78. 

It  has  been  a  lubject  of  much  controverfy,  whether 
Mani  was  an  impoftor  who  pretended  to  prophecy  and 
infpiration.  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  the 
arguments  on  both  fides;  and,  though  he  does  not  choofe 
to  deny  that  he  was  an  impoftor,  he  does  not  difcern  evi¬ 
dent  proofs  of  it.  He  acknowledges  that  he  was  an  arro¬ 
gant  philofopher,  and  a  great  fchemill ;  but  whether  he 
was  an  impoftor  he  cannot  certainly  fay.  He  was  much 
too  fond  of  philofophical  notions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  religion,  for  which  lie  is  to  be  blamed ;  ne- 
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verthelefs,  he  obferves,  that  every  bold  dogmatifer  is  not 
an  impoftor.  Lardner  allows  that  Mani  and  his  followers 
were  Chriftians,  and  held  many  opinions  in  common  with 
other  Chriftians.  The  doftrine  of  Mani,  fays  Molheim, 
was  a  motley  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Chriftianity  with 
the  ancient  philofophy  of  the  Perfians,  in  which  he  had 
been  inltrufted  during  his  youth.  He  combined  thefe 
two  fyftems,  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jefus 
Chrift  the  characters  and  aCtions  which  the  Perfians  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  god  Mithras.  He  eftabliftied  two  principles, 
viz.  a  good  and  an  evil  one  ;  the  firft  a  moft  pure  and  fub- 
tile  matter,  which  he  called  light,  did  nothing  but  good  ; 
and  the  fecond,  a  grofs  and  corrupt  fubflance,  which  he 
called  darknefs,  nothing  but  evil.  But  this  philofophy  is 
very  ancient;  and  Plutarch  (A.  D.  109.)  treats  of  it  at 
large  in  his  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 

Our  fouls,  according  to  Mani,  were  made  by  the  good 
principle,  and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one  ;  thofe  two  prin¬ 
ciples  being,  according  to  him,  co-eternal,  and  independent 
of  each  other.  In  this  notion,  according  to  St.  Auguitine, 
his  followers  triumphed  to  a  great  degree,  fuppofing  that 
it  afforded  the  beft  account  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Each  of 
thefe  principles  is  fubjeCt  to  the  dominion  of  a  fupeiin- 
tending  being,  whofe  exiftence  is  from  all  eternity.  Tiie 
being  who  prefides  over  the  light  is  called  God  ;  he  that 
rules  the  land  of  darknefs  bears  the  title  of  Hyle,  or  demon. 
The  ruler  of  the  light  is  fupremely  happy,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  benevolent  and  good  :  the  prince  of  dark- 
nefs  is  unhappy  in  himfelf,  and  defirous  of  rendering 
others  partakers  of  his  mifery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant. 
The  creation  of  the  world  originated  in  an  attempt  made 
upon  the  kingdom  of  light  by  the  kingdom  of  darknefs  ; 
which  the  ruler  of  light  no  fooner  perceived,  than  he  de¬ 
tached  from  him  a  power  which  formed  the  firft  man,  who, 
being  inverted  with  the  five  elements,  went  down  to  fight 
with  darknefs.  In  this  conteft  the  prince  of  darknefs 
proved  victorious,  and  feized  upon  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  foul,  or  light,  that  was  in  man  ;  to  whofe  relief 
God  fent  another  power,  called  the  living  fpirit,  which 
defeated  the  prince  of  darknefs,  refcued  a  portion  of  this 
light,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and 
afterwards  the  earth  from  matter.  In  order  to  detain  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  light,  which  he  had  mixed  with 
matter,  the  prince  of  darknefs,  upon  the  model  of  the  firft 
man  who  came  to  fight  him,  formed  the  firft  parents  of 
the  human  race.  The  beings  engendered  from  this  ori¬ 
ginal  ftock,  confift  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt 
matter  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  and  of  two  fouls  ; 
one  the  fource  and  caufe  of  vicious  pallions,  deriving  its 
origin  from  matter,  the  other  the  fource  of  good  purpoles 
and  inclinations,  deriving  its  origin  from  God.  In  Adam, 
there  was  a  great  abundance  of  the  particles  of  light,  with 
but  few  particles  of  darknefs,  and  therefore  he  lived  ho- 
lily  a  confiderable  time  ;  till  at  iength,  the  adverfe  part  in 
him  prevailing,  he  had  commerce  with  Eve,  and  fo  fell. 
To  repair  the  mifchiefs  of  the  fall,  and  by  degrees  to  de¬ 
liver  captive  fouls  from  their  corporeal  prifons,  God 
formed  two  beings  of  eminent  dignity  from  his  own  per- 
fon,  one  of  whom  was  Chrift,  and  the  other  the  Holy 
Ghoft;  who  conftituted  with  himfelf  one  Deity,  under  a 
three-fold  appellation.  The  Father  was  believed  by  the 
Manicheans  to  inhabit  the  fupreme  and  moft  fublime  light. 
The  Son  they  thought  dwelt  by  his  power  in  the  fun, and 
by  his  vvililom  in  the  moon;  and  therefore,  when  they 
prayed,  they  bowed  towards  the  fun  in  the  daytime,  and 
towards  the  moon  in  the  night.  To  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the 
third  majefty,  they  aftigned  the  air  for  his  relidence  ;  con- 
iidering  him  to  be  the  genial  principle  which  warms  and 
illuminates  the  minds  of  men,  renders  the  earth  fruitful, 
and  gradually  draws  up  from  its  bofom  the  latent  princi¬ 
ples  of  celeltial  fire,  to  their  primitive  •  exalted  liation. 
After  making  ufe  lor  a  long  time  of  the  miniftry  of  angels 
and  of  holy  men,  to  conduct  fouls  back  to  the  kingdom 
of  light,  God  ordered  Chrift  to  leave  the  folar  regions,  and 
to  delcend  upon  earth,  clothed  with  the  Ihadovvv  form  of 
1  a  human 
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a  human  body  ;  and  he  demon ftrated  Ins  divine  million  by 
ftupendous  miracles.  The  Jews,  incited  by  the  prince  of 
darknefs,  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  which  he  buf¬ 
fered  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  and  acco-ding 
to  the  opinion  of  men.  When  the  purpofes  of  Chrilt  were 
accomplished,  he  returned  to  the  throne  in  the  fun,  ap¬ 
pointing  apoftles  to  propagate  his  religion  ;  and  leaving 
his  followers  the  promife  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter, 
who  is  Mani,  the  Perfian.  Thofe  fouls  who  obey  the 
laws  delivered  by  Chrilt,  and  illuftrated  by  Mani  the  com¬ 
forter,  are  gradually  purified  from  the  contagion  of  mat¬ 
ter;  and  their  purification  being  completed,  after  having 
pafled  through  two  Hates  of  trial,  by  water  and  fire,  fir  It 
in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  fun,  their  bodies  return  to 
their  original  mafs  (for  the  Manicheans  derided  the  refur- 
reft  ion  of  bodies),  and  their  fouls  afcend  to  the  regions  of 
light.  But  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  neglefted  the  fa- 
lutary  work  of  purification,  pafs,  after  death,  into  the 
bodies  of  other  animats,  or  natures,  where  they  remain  till 
they  have  accoinplifhed  their  probation.  Some,  however, 
more  perverfe  and  obllinate,  are  configned  to  a  fe  verier 
courfe  of  trial,  being  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the 
power  of  malignant  aerial  fpirits,  who  torment  them  in 
various  ways.  After  this,  a  fire  lha',1  break  forth,  and  con- 
fume  the  frame  of  the  world;  and  the  prince  and  powers 
of  darknefs  Avail  return  to  their  primitive  feats  of  anguifh 
and  mifery.  in  which  they  fhall  dwell  for  ever.  Thefe 
manfions  (hall  be  furrounded  by  an  invincible  guard,  to 
prevent  their  ever  renewing  a  war  in  the  regions' of  light. 

Manes  borrowed  many  things  from  the  ancient  Gnoftic.s  ; 
on  which  account,  many  authors  confider  the  Manicheans 
as  a  branch  of  the  Gnoltics.  In  truth,  the  Manichean 
doftrine  was  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  rather  than  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  made  life  of  amulets,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bafilidians ;  and  are  fa  id  to  have  made  profeifion  of  aftro- 
nomy  and  aftrology.  Jelus  Chrilt  they  believed  to  be 
God,  but  not  man  ;  God  truly,  but  man  only  in  appear¬ 
ance ;  who  had  no  birth  at  all,  not  even  a  miraculous  one, 
nor  any  baptifm,  and  who  was  neither  crucified,  nor  died 
in  reality  ;  and,  as  they  did  not  believe  that  he  really  buf¬ 
fered,  they,  confequently,  could  not  admit  that  his  death 
was  an  expiatory  facrifice.  The  eucharift  was  with  them 
only  a  ceremony  of  thankfgiving  in  memory  of  the  myftic 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  which  had  only  moral  views. 
They  afcribed  little  to  faith  ;  but  much  to  good  works, 
which  they  confidered  as  an  elfential  and  ablolutely  ne- 
ceflary  condition  of  falvation. 

In  defence  of  thefe  principles,  Manes  and  his  followers 
rejected  the  Old  Teftament,  maintaining  that'  the  God 
who  delivered  the  law  of  Moles,  and  fpake  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  not  the  true  God,  but  the  Prince  of  Dark¬ 
nefs.  It  appears  that  they  received  mod  if  not  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Teltament ;  but  not  without  arbitrarily 
rejecting  fuch  parts  of  them  as  could  not  be  reconciled 
■with  their  philofophical  notions,  pretending  that  they 
were  interpolations  and  corruptions  introduced  by  the 
Catholics.  They  alfo  paid  great  regard  to  certain  apocry¬ 
phal  books;  for  an  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
parts  of  the  New  Teltament  received  or  rejected  by  them, 
we  refer  to  Lardner. 

Manes  enjoined  on  his  followers  a  rule  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners  the  molt  extravagantly  rigorous  and  aultere.  But, 
knowing  that  his  left  could  not  polfibly  become  numerous 
if  this  feverity  were  to  be  impofed  upon  them  all  without 
diftinftion,  he  divided  them  into  two  dalles ;  one  of  which 
comprehended  the  perfect  Chriltians,  under  the  name  of 
the  elcEl ;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under 
the  title  of  hearers.  The  cleB  were  obliged  to  obferve  a 
rigorous  abdinence  from  flefh,  eggs,  milk,  filh,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifica¬ 
tions;  and  to  live  in  a  Hate  of  the  fharped  penury,  fub- 
lilting  on  herbs,  pulfe,  and  melons,,  and  depriving  them- 
felves  of  all  the  comforts  which  arife  from  the  moderate 
indulgence  of  natural  paftions,  and  alfo  from  a  variety  of 
innocent  and  agreeable  purfuits,  The  hearers  were  iub- 
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jefled  to  a  milder  discipline  ;  being  allowed  to  poflefs 
houfes,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  upon  fiefii,  and  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tendernefs  ;  but  this  liberty 
was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
Iti idled  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance.  At 
their  meetings  for  public  worflvip,  prayers  were  perform¬ 
ed,  at  which  all  were  pfefent,  hearers  as  well  as  el  eft  •  the' 
Scriptures  were  read,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Manes 
and  apocryphal  books;  and  it  feems  probable  that  dif- 
courfes  were  delivered,  explaining  and  enforcing  their  pe¬ 
culiar  principles;  and  exhorting  to  the  praftice  of  virtue 
They  alfo  obferved  the  Chriftian  rites  of  baptifm  and  the 
eucharift  5  baptizing  infants  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
catholics,  and  frequently  adminidering  the  eucharift  by 
communion  in  both  kinds.  They  obferved  the  Lord’s 
day,  but  faded  upon  it,  hearers  as  well  as  eleft.  They 
likewise  kept  Ealter  and  Pentecoft ;  and  in  the  month  of 
M  a  roll  celebrated  the  anniverfary  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Manes,  •  3 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  feft  of 
Manichees  took  a  new  face,  on  occafion  of  one  Cpndantine, 
an  American,  and  an  adherer  to  it ;  who  took  upon  him 
to  fupp'refs  the  reading  of  ail  other  books  betides  the 
Gofpels,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  explained 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  contain  a  hew  fydem 
of  Manicheifm.  He  entirely  difcarded  all  the  writings  of 
his  predeceflors ;  rejecfing  the  chirnseras  of  the  Valenti- 
mans,  and  their  thirty  aeons  ;  the  fable  of  Manes,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and  other  dreams  ;  but  dill 
retained  the  impurities  of  Bafilides.  In  this  manner  he 
reformed  Manicheifm,  infomuch  that  his  followers  made 
no  fcruple  of  anathematizing  Scythian,  Euddas,  called  alfo 
Addas  and  Terebinth,  the  contemporaries  and  diiciples, 
as  forne  fay,  and,  according  to  others,  the  predeceflors  and 
maflers,  of  Manes,  and  even  Manes  him  (elf;  Conftantine 
being  now  their  great  apoftle.  After  he  had  feduced  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  he  was  at  laft  ftoned  by  order 
of  the  emperor;  but,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  edicts 
enacted  againft  them  by  pontiffs,  emperors,  and  other 
fovereigns,  and  the  cruel  perfections  by  which  they 
were  harrafled  for  ages,  they  exifted  in  confiderable  num¬ 
bers  towards  the  concluflon  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Eufebii  Hijl.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  Augujlin.  de  Moribus  Munich.  Fa- 
bricii BibL  Grac.  vol.  v.  Cave’s  Hijl.  Lit.  Beaufobre's  Hijl.  Crit . 
de  Manich.  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  vi.  Mojh.  Hijl.  Eccl.  tec.  iii. 

MANICH'I  A,  a  town  of  Egypt,  anciently  called  Alydoss 
ten  miles  north  of  Girge. 

MAN'ICHORD,  or  Clavichord,/  in  mufic,  a  keyed 
inftrument,  long  known,  and  dill  much  ufed,  in  Germany. 
Its  fonn  is  that  of  a  fmall  piano-forte  ;  but  has  no  quills 
jacks,  or  hammers.  The  firings'  are  all  muffled  with  flios 
of  red  cloth,  and  the  tone  is  produced  by  little  brafs 
wedges,  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  keys,  which,  when  nut 
down,  prefs  againft  the  middle  of  the  firing/  afting  as  a 
bridge  to  each.  When  this  inftrument  is  touched  by  a 
matter,  it  is  capable  of  great  expreffion,  though  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  kind,  fomething  like  the  effeft  of  the  old  clofie- 
fhake  on  the  violin.  It  is  fometirnes  called  the  dumb 
Spinet.  _  The  antiquity  of  this  keyed  inftrument  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  very  great  among  modern  mufic  a  1  inventions;  as 
there  is  a  defcription  and  a  reprefen tation  of  it  cut  in 
wood,  in  the  Latin  Mufurgia  of  Ottomarus  Lufcinius, 
printed  at  Strafburg  in  1536.  But  we  find  mention  made 
of  it  as  a  common  inftrument,  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  clarichord,  by  Tavernier,  dill  more  early. 

MANICKDCJR'G,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Berar  5 
five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Chanda,  and  eighty-fix  north- ea ft 
of  Mahur.  Lat.  19.  59.  N.  Ion.' 79.  59.  £. 

MANICKPATAfvP,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  tile 
province  of  Cattack  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Cattack. 

MANICKPOUR',  a  circar  of  Oude,  bounded  on  the 
north-eaft  by  Oude  Proper,  on  the  louth-eaft  by  Jionpour, 
on  the  fouth  by  Allahabad,  on  the  fouth- weft  by  Currah 
and  Corah,  and  on  the  north-weft  by  Lucknow  :  about 
fixty  miles  long,  and  forty  broad, 
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MANICKPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  capital  of  the 
above  diftrift  or  circar:  thirty  miles  north-welt  of  Alla¬ 
habad,  and  fixty-eight  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lucknow.  Lat. 
25.  50.  N.  Ion.  81.  40.  E.  ^ 

MANICKRA'jE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-two  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dacca. 

MANICOUAGAN',  a  lake  of  Canada,  three  hundred 
miles  north-eaft  from  Quebec.  Lat.  56.  20.  N.  Ion.  66. 
4S.  W. 

MANICOUAGAN',  or  Black  River,  a  river  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  which  runs  into  the  river  St.  Laurence  near  Mani- 
couagan  Point. 

MANICOUAGAN'  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  north  coaft 
of  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Lat.  49. 12.  N.  Ion.  67.  50.  W. 

MAWJEAH',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar,  on  the 
Soane  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Rotaigur.  Lat.  24.20.  N. 
Ion.  83.  57.  E. 

MANJE'E,/  An  Eaft-Indian  word  for  the  helmfman 
of  a  boat. 

MANIEL',  or  Bahoru'co,  mountains  of  Hifpaniola, 
twenty  miles  in  circumference;  famous  for  being  the  re¬ 
treat  of  runaway  negroes. 

MANIEL'LA  KU'A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Curcuma. 
MANIEN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  coaft  of  Chili.  Lat. 45.  S. 

MAN'IFEST,  adj.  \manifeflus,  Lat.]  Plain  open  ;  not 
concealed;  not  doubtful;  apparent. — He  was  fore-or¬ 
dained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  ma- 
nifejl  in  thefe  laft  times  for  you.  1  Pet.  i.  20. 

1  faw,  I  faw  him  manifeji  in  view. 

His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gefture,  knew'.  Dryden. 
Detected  ;  with  of: 

Califtlio  there  ftood  manifeji  of  ftiame, 

And,  turn’d  a  bear,  the  northern  ftar  became.  Dryden. 

MAN'IFEST,  f.  \manfeJlo,  Ital.]  Declaration  ;  public 
proteftation.  See  Manif.esto. 

You  authentic  witnefles  I  bring 

Of  this  my  manifcf:  that  never  more 

This  hand  ftiall  combat  on  the  crooked  fhore.  Dryden. 

To  MAN'IFEST,  v.a.  To  make  appear;  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  ;  to  (how  plainly  ;  to  difcover. — He  that  Ioveth  me,  I 
will  love  him,  and  manifeji  myfelf  to  him.  John ,  xiv.  21. 
— It  may  be  part  of  our  employment  in  eternity,  to  con¬ 
template  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him  the  glory  of  his 
v  ifdorn  manifefled  in  the  creation.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Thy  life  did  manifef  thou  lov’dft  me  not ; 

And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  allured  of  it.  Shakefpeare. 

MANIFESTATION,/.  [Fr.  from  manifef. 1  Difcove- 
ry  ;  publication  ;  clear  evidence. — As  the  nature  of  God 
is  excellent,  fo  likewife  is  it  to  know  him  in  thofe  glori¬ 
ous  manifef  ations  of  himfelf  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence.  Tillotfon. — The  fecret  manner  in  which  afts  of 
mercy  ought  to  be  performed,  requires  this  public  mani¬ 
fef  ation  of  them  at  the  great  day.  Atterbury. 

MANIFES'TIBLE,  adj.  [properly  manifef able.\  Eafy 
to  be  made  evident. — This  is  manifef  ible  in  long  and  thin 
plates  of  fteel  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 
Brown. 

MANIFESTING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  manifeft. 
MAN'IFESTNESS,  /.  Perfpicuity  ;  clear  evidence. 
MANIFESTLY,  adv.  Evidently  ;  plainly  ;  clearly. — 
Sefts  in  a  ftate  feem  to  be  tolerated  becaufe  they  are  al¬ 
ready  fpread,  while  they  do  not  manifef  ty  endanger  the 
conftitution.  Swift. 

MANIFESTO,  f.  [Italian.]  A  public  declaration 
made  by  a  prince  in  writing,  (bowing  his  intentions  to 
begin  a  war  or  other  enterprife,  with  the  motives  that  in¬ 
duce  him  to  it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds  his 
rights  and  pretenfions. — It  was  propofed  to  draw  up  a 
manifef 0,  fetting  forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our 
taking  arms.  Addifon. 

MAN'IFOLD,  adj ,  Of  different  kinds;  many  in  num- 
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ber;  multiplied;  complicated.— If  any  man  of  quality 
will  maintain  upon  Edward  earl  of  Glo’fter,  that  he  is  a 

manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear.  Shakefpeare _ To  repre- 

fent  to  the  life  the  manifold  ufe  of  friendfhip,  fee  how 
many  things  a  man  cannot  do  himfelf.  Bacon’s  EJays.— 
We  are  not  got  further  than  the  borders  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  fo  very  ample  is  it,  fo  various  and  manifold  its 
produftions.  Woodward. 

If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, 

Which  he  confefleth  to  be  manifold , 

He  bids  you  name  your  griefs.  Shakefpeare. 

Milton  has  an  uncommon  ufe  of  it: 

They,  not  obeying, 

Incurr’d  (what  cou’d  they  lefts?)  the  penalty; 

And  manifold  in  fin  deferv’d  to  fall.  Milton. 

MAN'IFOLD  CA'PE,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  or  New  South  Wales,  fo  called  by  Cook  in 
)77®>  from  the  number  of  high  hills  which  appeared  over 
it ;  lying  in  lat.  22.  43.  S.  and  diftant  about  feventeen 
leagues  from  Cape  Capricorn,  in  Ion.  208.  58.  W.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  capes  lies  a  larger  bay,  called  Kcppel  Bay. 
which  fee,  vol.  xi. 

MAN'IFOLDED,  adj.  Having  many  complications  or 
doubles : 

His  puiflant  arms  about  his  noble  bread, 

And  manifolded  fhield  he  bound  about  is  yvrift. 

Fairy  Queen. 

MAN'IFOLDLY,  adv.  In  a  manifold  manner. — They 
were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  ftavers  of  that  country. 
Sidney. 

MANIGL'IONS,  f.  in  gunnery ;  two  handles  on  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  caft  after  the  German  form. 
Bailey. 

MAN'JHA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bundelcund  ; 
lixty  miles  fouth  of  Chatterpour. 

MAN'IHOT,/  in  botany.  See  Hibiscus,  Iatro- 
pha,  and  Tragia. 

MAN'IKIN,  or  Man'nikin,/  \_manniken,  Dut.]  A  lit¬ 
tle  man.— This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  Sir  Toby.  Shakefp . 

MANIL'BA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gre¬ 
nada  :  twenty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of  Marbella. 

MANIL'IA,  a  town  of  South’America,  in  the  province 
of  Tucumen  :  thirty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Rioja. 

MANIL'IUS  (Marcus),  a  Lati-n  poet,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
fince  it  is  only  from  his  own  work  that  any  conjeftures 
can  be  formed  refpefting  his  age  and  country.  From  this 
it  cannot  be  doubted  (unlefs  he  has  purpofely  aflumed  a 
difguife)  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  after 
the  defeat  of  Varus ;  and  that  he  was,  if  not  a  native  of 
Rome,  at  leaft  a  Roman  fubjeft.  With  refpeft  to  his 
family  and  condition  in  life,  nothing  can  be  deduced 
from  his  words.  There  was  a  noble  family  of  his  name 
in  Rome;  but,  as  it  was  ufual  for  freedmen  to  take  the 
name  of  their  patrons,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  front 
that  circumltance.  His  poem  is  entitled  Afronomicon, 
treating,  in  five  books,  upon  the  fixed  ftars  ;  a  fixth  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  related  to  the  planets,  but  it  is  loll.  It 
unites  the  ancient  fyftem  of  aftronomy  or  aftrology  with 
the  philoftophy  of  the  Stoics.  The  didaftic  matter  is 
rendered  obfcure  by  metaphorical  and  inflated  language  ; 
but,  when  not  fettered  by  his  fubjeft,  he  often  riftes  to 
the  true  fublime  ;  and  there  are  paflages  in  him  which 
would  not  difgrace  any  poet  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Some 
of  the  greateft  critics  have  undertaken  to  elucidate  his 
work.  Jofteph  Scaliger  gave  an  edition  at  Paris,  1579  and 
1590,  8 vo.  and  at  Leyden,  1600,  410.  Bentley’s  edition. 
Loud.  1739,  4-1  o-  is  in  high  efteem.  Thofe  of  Stoeber, 
cum  not.  var.  Argent.  1767,  8vo.  and  of  the  aftronomer 
Pingre,  with  a  French  tranfiation,  Paris,  1786,  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  8vo.  are  alfto  much  valued.  Creech  gave  a  tranft- 
lation  of  Manilius  into  Englifli  verfte.  Vojfii.  Poet.  Lat. 

MANli/LA, 
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MANIL'LA,  or  Luzon,  the  name  of  the  largeffi  of  the 
Philippine  iflands  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fubjeft  to  Spain.  It 
had  the  name  of  Luzon  from  a  cuftom  that  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  beating  or  bruifing  their  rice  in 
wooden  mortars,  before  they  either  boiled  or  baked  it  ; 
luzon,  in  their  language,  fignifying  a  mortar.  For  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  ifland,  fee  LugoN,  vol.  xiii.  p.  748,  9.— 
Since  that  article  was  written,  accounts  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  a  dreadful  fcourge  tlrat  has  vifited  a  part  of  this 
ifland,  of  which  we  find  the  following  ffatement  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.  “  Thirteen  years  had  elapfed, 
fince  the  volcano  of  Albay,  called  by  the  natives  Mayon, 
had  remained  in  undifturbed  lilence;  fo  that  it  was  con¬ 
templated  without  thofe  feelings  which  volcanoes  gene¬ 
rally  raife  in  the  minds  of  the  neighbours.  The  laft  erup¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  year  1800,  when  great  quantities  of 
fand,  ftone,  and  afhes,  were  thrown  up,  and  caufed  great 
damage  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  From  that  period 
nothing  occurred  to  mark  a  volcano  ;  fo  that  the  terror 
which  it  had  occafioned  began  by  degrees  to  evaporate. 
The  lofty  brow  of  the  mountain  was  converted  into  a 
pleafant  and  beautiful-garden ;  and  was  cultivated  with 
hemp,  cocoa-nuts,  and  many  kinds  of  fructiferous  trees, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  roots  and  leguminous  plants, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  afforded  a  delightful 
profpeft  for  the  eye,  gave  fupport  to  many  induftrious  fa¬ 
milies.  In  this  ftate  the  volcano  was  on  the  ill  of  this 
month  (Feb.  1814.)  The  dangers  which  it  had  occa¬ 
fioned  were  almoft  obliterated  from  the  memory  ;  and  the 
mind  became  fatisfied  that  the  volcanic  fire  had  become 
extinguifhed,  and  that  the  fubterraneous  conduits  by 
which  it  attracted  the  combuftible  matter  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  were  clofed.  The  mountain  gave  no  fign  to 
indicate  the  eruption  ;  on  the  former  occafions,  they  were 
preceded  by  fubterraneous  noifes  and  thick  volumes  of 
fmoke;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  It  is  true,  on  the  laft  day  of  January,  feme 
flight  ftiocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt;  but  were  hardly 
noticed,  fimilar  (hocks  having  become  very  frequent  fince 
the  dreadful  eruption  in  OCtober  1800.  During  the  night 
the  earthquake  became  more  fevere,  and  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  was  more  violent  than  had  at  any  time  been 
known.  It  was  repeated  at  four  o’clock  ;  and  from  that 
time  continued  without  intermifiion  till  the  eruption 
commenced.  A  morning  more  fair,  or  an  horizon  more 
ferene,  than  attended  the  approach  of  the  day,  had  never 
been  known.  The  hills  contiguous  to  the  volcano  were 
obferved,  however,  to  be  covered  with  miff,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fmoke  of  fome  houfe  that  had  been 
burnt  during  the  night.  No  fooner,  however,  had  the 
clock  on  that  fatal  morning  (truck  eight,  than  the  volcano 
began  to  emit  tremendous  quantities  of  ftone,  /and,  and 
afhes,  which  were  inftantaneoufly  thrown  up  into  the  air, 
higher  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  caufed  terror  and 
confternation  among  the  inhabitants,  who  faw  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  mountain  affume  a  molt  terrific  appearance. 
The  eruption  was  more  tremendous  than  had  ever  before 
been  known,  and  every  one  expected  inftant  death.  The 
iirft  effort  was  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  divine  mercy, 
and  then  fly  to  feek  fhelter  in  the  caves  and  remote  parts 
of  the  mountains  ;  but  the  efforts  of  many  were  fruitlefs, 
being  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  fliowers  of  Hones  and 
burning  matter,  which  fpread  death  among  them.  The 
mifery  of  our  fituation  increafed  as  the  day  became  dark¬ 
ened,  and  the  fubterraneous  noife  of  the  volcano  more 
fevere.  The  eruption  continued  for  ten  days ,  and  during 
the  firft  four  was  accompanied  by  almoft  total  darknefs. 
About  noon  on  the  tenth  day  the  r.oife  of  the  volcano 
began  to  leflen ;  and  at  two  o’clock  the  horizon  was  en¬ 
tirely  clear,  and  enabled  us  to  fee  diftinCtly  the  horrid 
and  lamentable  deftruCtion  which  the  darknefs  had  con¬ 
cealed  from  us.  Five  populous  towns  in  the  province  of 
Camarinas,  and  the  principal  part  of  Albay,  were  de— 
ifroyed  ;  more  than  twelve  hundred  perfons  were  reckoned 
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among  the  dead,  and  many  that  furvived  were  dreadfully 
wounded  or  burnt.  The  mountain  now  prefents  a  me¬ 
lancholy  picture.  Its  brow,  which  was  before  fo  culti¬ 
vated,  and  offered  a  beautiful  profpeCt,  is  now  a  dry  and 
barren  defert.  The  matter  thrown  out  by  the  volcano, 
covers  the  ground  in  fome  places  from  ten  to  twelve 
yards  in  depth,  and  in  others  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
loftieft  cocoa-nut  trees.  Its  ravages  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  province  of  Camarinas,  where 
fcarcely  a  tree  has  been  left  (landing  or  uninjured.  The 
opening  of  the  mountain,  which  forms  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  has  extended  itfelf  twenty  fathoms  below  the 
level;  whilft  on  the  fouthern  afpeit  of  the  mountain 
three  new  apertures  have  been  opened,  out  of  which 
fmoke  and  allies  dill  continue  to  be  occafionally  thrown. 
The  population  of  the  province  was  calculated  at  20,000 
fouls;  and  all  who  have  furvived  the  eruption  have  been 
ruined,  or  deprived  of  every  thing  they  poflefled.”  Gent. 
Mag.  Dec.  1814. 

MANIL'LA,  the  capital  city  of  the  above  ifland,  and 
of  all  the  Spanilh  fettlements  in  the  Philippines,  (which 
fee.)  It  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  a 
large  river  falls  into  the  fea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay,  thirty 
leagues  in  compafs,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given 
the  name  of  Bahia ,  becaufe  the  river  runs  out  of  the  great 
lake  Bahi,  which  lies  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  behind 
it.  In  compafs  it  is  two  miles,  in  length  one-third  of  a 
mile;  the  (hape  irregular,  being  narrow  at  both  ends,  and 
wide  in  the  middle.  On  the  fouth  it  is  wartied  by  the 
fea,  and  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  river ;  being  aifo 
ftrongly  fortified  with  walls,  baftions,  forts,  and  batteries. 
Manilla  contains  about  30,000  fouls,  who  are  a  very  mot¬ 
ley  race,  diltinguifhed  by  feveral  ltrange  names,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  conjunction  of  Spaniards,  Chinefe,  Mala- 
bars,  Blacks,  and  others  inhabiting  the  city  and  iflands 
depending  on  it.  In  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  place, 
the  number  of  churches  and  religious  houfes  is  very  great  j 
and  the  number  of  its  Chriltian  inhabitants  is  com¬ 
puted  at  12,000.  The  fuburbs  extend  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  beyond  the  walls.  Within  a  mu(ket-(hot  of  the 
gate  of  Parian  is  the  habitation  of  Chinefe  merchants, 
called  Sangleys,  whofe  (hops  in  feveral  ftreets  are  furnifhed 
for  fale  with  (ilk,  porcelain,  and  other  commodities.  The 
number  of  perfons,  who,  availing  themfelves  of  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  profitably  employ 
themfelves  in  this  way,  is  very  confiderable.  Thefe  Sang¬ 
leys  are  under  the  government  of  an  alcaide,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  other  officers,  they  allow  handfome  falaries. 
Beyond  the  bridge  adjoining  to  Parian  are  fifteen  fuburbs 
or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  Japanefe,  Tagalis,  and  people  of 
other  nations,  under  the  government  of  an  alcaide.  Their 
houfes,  conltruCted  of  wood,  are  fituated  near  the  river, 
and  erefted  on  pillars  :  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palm- 
tree  leaves,  and  the  Tides  formed  of  canes ;  and  they  are 
afeended  by  ladders,  as  the  ground  is  moift,  or  fometimes 
overflowed  with  water.  Thecaftle  (lands  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  city,  having  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  the  river  on 
the  other. 

The  river,  which  flows  under  the  city  walls,  is  the  har¬ 
bour  for  merchant- (hips,  and  feparates  Manilla  from  the 
town  of  St.  Croix.  This  latter  town  is  in  part  equally 
well  built  with  the  capital,  is  populous  in  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  and  is  furrounded  by  three  villages  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fuburbs.  At  a  ffiort  dif¬ 
tance,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  the  fame 
fide  with  Manilla,  are  feveral  confiderable  towns  alfo 
belonging  to  the  natives.  Few  merchants,  and  dill  fewer 
mechanics,  refide  within  the  walls  of  Manilla.  The  great 
feat  of  their  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandife,  is  the  town  named  Parian ,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  which  is  pretty  regularly  built, 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe.  From  a  final  1  colony, 
the  population  of  thefe  people  lias  increafed  fo  as  now  to 
amount  to  more  than  20,000,  who,  after  engroffing  the 
4  D  whole 
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whole  of  ihe  manufaftures,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
.trade,  of  Manilla,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Polieffed  of  a  cotifiderable  degree  of  art  and  ad- 
drefs,  they  are  fober,  indultrious,  affable,  and  lively. 
Articles  of  beautiful  workmanfhip  in  gold,  and  a  fpecies 
cf  metal  named  tombac,  which  is  efteemed  one-third  more 
precious,  are  manufactured  by  the  artifts  of  Manilla;  and 
the  gold  chains,  made  by  their  women,  vie  in  beauty 
w  ith  the  molt  elegant  that  are  wrought  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

In  the  year  1645,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  deftroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  3000  perfons  perilhed  in  the  ruins. 
The  country  furrounding  this  city  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  capable  of  any  kind  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  profited  neither  by  the  fituation  of  the  city,  nor 
the  fertility  of  its  environs.  The  entrance  cf  the  river  is 
obftrufted  by  a  bar,  which  is  dangerous,  with  a  rough 
fea  ;  but  no  effedlual  labour  has  been  undertaken  for  re¬ 
moving  it.  The  foil  is  left  uncultivated  ;  and  the  law, 
by  prohibiting  exportation,  difconrages  every  attempt 
for  increafing  its  produce.  The  confequence  of  this 
liegleCT;  has  been  occafional  famine,  when  rains,  or 
drought,  or  hurricanes,  render  the  fecundity  of  the  earth 
ufelefs.  The  inhabitants,  thus  indolent  in  improving 
their  natural  means  of  wealth,  direct  their  views  and 
hopes  towards  the  galleon,  which  fails  every  year  for 
Acapulco.  Formerly,  a  celebrated  commerce  was  carried 
on  between  Manilla  and  this  laft-mentioned  city,  nearly 
in  the  fame  parallel  on  the  weft  of  Mexico,  through  a  fpace 
of  about  1400,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  globe.  The  Manilla  fhips,  called  galleons,  were 
then  of  large  fize  ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  fmaller  veflels 
have  been  employed  in  this  trade.  The  Chinefe,  as  we 
already  llated,  were  numerous  in  this  city,  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  when  the  Spaniards 
committed  a  dreadful  maffacre  of  thefe  indultrious  peo¬ 
ple.  In  1769j.it  is  faid  that  they  were  again  expelled 
from' all  thefe  ifles  by  the  bigotry  of  the  governor:  fince 
which  time  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  induftry  and 
produce. 

Spain  having  entered  into  engagements  with  France,  in 
confequence  of  the  family-compact  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  it  w>as  found  expedient  by  Britain  to  declare  war 
alfo  againlt  Spain  ;  whereupon  a  force  was  fent  out  from 
our  Eaft-India.  fettlements,  particularly  Madras,  for  the 
conquelt  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  under  general  Draper 
and  admiral  Cornifii  ;  who,  after  a  fiege  of  twelve  days, 
took  Manilla  on  the  6th  of  October,  1762,  by  Itorm  ;  but, 
to  fave  fo  fine  a  city  from  deftruftion,  agreed  to  accept  a 
ranfom,  amounting  to  a  million  fterling,  a  part  of  which, 
it  is  faid,  was  never  paid.  The  Spamlh  viceroy  refides  in 
this  city,  and  lives  like  a  fovereign  prince.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  belt  in  the  gift  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  Lat.  14.  36.  8.  N.  Ion.  120.  51.  15.  E. 

MANIL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  Myfore:  four¬ 
teen  miles  welt  of  Tademeri. 

MANIL'LE,/"*  At  quadrille,  the  deuce  of  fpades  or 
clubs,  the  feven  of  hearts  or  diamonds.  In  commerce, 
one  of  the  principal  commodities  carried  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  to  the  coafts  of  Africa,  to  traffic  with  the  negroes 
in  exchange  for  Haves.  It  is  a  large  brafs  ring  in  form 
of  a  bracelet,  either  flat  or  round,  plain  or  engraven; 
with  which  the  natives  ufed  to  deck  themfelves,  putting 
them  on  the  ftnall  of  the  leg,  and  the  thick  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow.  The  better  fort  among  the  negroes 
wear  lilver  and  gold  manilles;  but  thefe  are  of  their  own 
manufacture  ;  molt  of  the  money  they  receive  for  their 
own  merchandise  being  melted  into  manilles. 

MANILL'OM,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Fayette 
county,  Pennlylvania,  containing  1207  inhabitants. 

MANIL'VA,  a  town  of  Spain,  not  far  out  of  the  route 
from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  fituated  acrofs  the  mountains 
from  Guayaro.  It  is  furrounded  with  vineyards,  which 
produce  an  exquilite  rich  wine,  known  by  the  name  of 
jh/lantlva  wine. 
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_  MANIMBOBU',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  ;  fifteen  miles  fouth-welt  of  Pondicherry. 

MANIMUNGALUM',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the- 
Carnatic:  fixteen  miles  louth-weft  of  Madras. 

MANINGEABO'.  See  Menangeabow. 

MAN'INGTREE,  or  Manningtree,  a  fin  all  irregu¬ 
lar  town  in  the  county  of  Effex,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
river  Stour,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge.  Though  only  a 
chapelry  to  the  parifli  of  Miltley,  it  lias  the  privilege  of  a 
market.  Whence  it  derived  its  prefent  name  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  its  ancient  appellation  was  Sciddinchon,  by  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  Domefday-book,  as  being  then  held  by 
Adeliza  countefs  of  Albemarle,  half-filter  to  the  Conque¬ 
ror.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Maud  de 
Clare,  countefs  of  Hereford  and  Glouceller,  who  bellowed 
the  manor  on  the  nunnery  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine, 
at  Canon-Lugh  in  Devonlhire.  After  the  diffolution, 
Manningtree  (called  in  the  grant  Many-tree,  alias  Sciding - 
hoo)  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fir  John  Rainiwortb. 
In  the  certificate  of  chantry-lands  it  is  called  “a  great 
towne,  and  alfo  a  haven  towne,  having  in  yt  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  700  liovvfeling  people.”  In  the  year  1801,  the  po¬ 
pulation,  as  afeertained  under  the  aft  of  parliament,  was 
only  1016,  occupying  129  houfes.  The  market  is  kept 
on  Thurfdays;  and  an  annual  fair  on  the  Thurlday  in 
Whitfun  week.  The  river  Stour  was  made  navigable 
from  this  town  to  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  by  an  aft  palled 
in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Anne.  The  principal  imports 
are  deals,  corn,  coals,  iron,  and  filh.  It  is  eleven  miles 
weft  of  Harwich,  and  fixty  north-eaft  of  London.  Lat. 
51.  57.  N.  Ion.  1.  2.  E. 

Miftley  is  a  village  one  mile  from  Manningtree.  Vef- 
fels  to  this  port  the  fame  as  to  Manningtree.  The  pafiage 
up  the  river  Orwell,  called  Ipfwich-water,  to  Ipfwich,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  each  fide  being  adorned  with  beau¬ 
tiful  feats.  Miltley-hall  pollefles  beauties  that  will  re¬ 
ward  the  delay  and  attention  of  the  traveller,  efpecially 
when  the  river  which  flows  by  it  is  at  high  water.  In  a 
creek  in  this  river,  called  Lavington-creek,  are  to  be  ieen 
at  low  water  fuch  flioals  of  muffels,  that  great  boats  might 
be  loaded  with  them,  and  the  quantity  fcarcely  diminilhed 
to  the  eye. 

Bradfield  is  a  fmall  village  on  the  road  to  Harwich, 
three  miles  from  Manningtree,  twelve  from  Colchefter, 
and  nine  from  Harwich.  It  has  one  fair,  which  is  held 
on  the  laft  Monday  in  July ;  and  a  charity-fchool.  Other 
villages  in  this  neighbourhood  are — Wrabnefs,  fix  miles 
diftant ;  Oakley,  feven  miles ;  Ramley,  eight  miles;  Do- 
vercourt,  ten  miles;  here  is  the  mother-church  to  Har¬ 
wich.  Thorp  is  ten  miles  diftant ;  Great  and  Little 
C'ackton,  to  the  eaft  of  Merfey  ifland,  eleven  miles  5 
and  St.  Ofythe,  twelve  miles. 

MAN'IOC,  J.  in  botany.  See  Iatrofha. 

MAN'IPA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Molucca  iflands,  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  1600  inhabitants;  it  lies  five  or  fix  leagues 
weft  from  the  ifland  of  Ceram.  Lat.  3.  1 8.  S.  Ion.  127.  54.  S. 

MAN'IPA,  a  river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Celebes,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  3. 12.  S. 

MAN'IPLE,/.  [manipulus,  Lat.]  A  handful.  A  fmall 
band  of  fbldiers. 

MANIP'ULAR,  adj.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 

MANIPULATION,/;  The  handling,  or  management, 
of  an  experiment. 

MANIP'ULUS,  f.  [Latin.]  Among  the  Romans,  a 
litjle  body  of  infantry,  which  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
confided  of  100  men  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  confuls,  and 
firlt  Caefars,  of  200.  The  word  properly  fignifies  “  a  hand¬ 
ful  ;”  and,  according  to  Come  authors,  was  firft  given  to 
the  handful  of  hay  wnich  they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
to  diftinguilh  themfelves  by,  before  the  cuftom  was  in¬ 
troduced  of  bearing  an  eagj.e  for  their  enfign.  But  Vege,- 
tius,  Modefttus,  and  Varrc,  give  other  etymologies  of  the 
word:  the  laft  derives  it  from  tnanus,  a  little  body,  or 
handful,  of  men,  following  the  lame  Itandard.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  former,  this  corps  was  called  manipulus ,  becaufe 
they  fought  hand  in  hand,  or  all  together.  Each  mani- 
pule  had  two  centurions,  or  captains,  called  manipularii, 
to  command  it;  one  whereon  was  lieutenant  to  the  other. 
Each  cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  and  each 
manipule  into  two  centuries.  Aulus  G.llius  quotes' an 
old  author,  one  Cincins,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Han¬ 
nibal  (whofe  prifoner  he  was),  and  who,  writing  on  the 
art  of  war,  obferves,  that  then  each  legion  confided  of 
60  centuries,  of  30  manipules,  and  of  10  cohorts.  And 
again,  Varro  and  Vegetius  mention  it  as  the  lead  divifion 
in  the  army,  only  confiding  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  Spartan  adds,  that  it  contained  no  more  than 
ten  men.  This  (hows  that  the  manipulus  was  not  always 
the  fame  thing. 

Manipulus  is  alfoan  ecclefiadical  ornament,  worn  by 
the  priefts,  deacons, and  fubdeacons,  in  theRomilh  church. 
It  confilts  of  a  little  fillet  in  form  of  a  dole,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  and  made  of  the  fame  duff  with  the  chafu- 
ble;  fignifying  and  reprefehting  a  handkerchief  which 
the  prieds  in  the  primitive  church  wore  on  the  arm  to 
wipe  oft’ the  tears  they  were  continually  fhedding  for  the 
fins  of  the  people.  There  ftill  remains  a  mark  of  this 
ufage  in  a  prayer  rehearfed  by  thofe  who  wear  it ;  Merear, 
Domine,  portare  tnanipulum Jletus  et  do/oris.  The  Greeks  and 
Maronites  wear  two  manipules,  one  on  each  arm. 

Manipulus,  among  phyficians,  is  u fed  to  fignify  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or  fo  much  as  man  can  grafp  in  his 
band  at  once;  which  quantity  is  frequently  denoted  by 
the  abbreviation,  M.  or  m. 

MA'NIS,  /  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the 
clafs  mammalia,  order  bruta.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Teeth  none ;  tongue  round  and  extenfile  ;  mouth  nar¬ 
rowed  into  a  fnout ;  body  covered  above  with  moveable 
bony  fcales. 

This  genus  prefents  an  appearance  as  extraordinary  as 
that  of  the  Dafypus,  being  covered  on  every  part,  except 
the  belly,  with  llrong  and  large  fcales,  conftitntinga  com¬ 
plete  fuit  of  armour,  capable  of  defending  the  animals, 
■when  rolled  up,  from  the  aflaults  of  the  molt  ferocious 
enemies.  This  covering,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
body  and  tail,  gives  an  afpeCt  fo  much  the  refembling  a 
lizard,  that  the  creatures  of  the  genus  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  fcaly  lizard ;  and  they  are  admit¬ 
ted  to  form  a  fort  of  approximation  between  the  proper 
viviparous  quadrupeds  and  the  lizards.  In  their  nature 
they  are  harmlefs,  and  feed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ant- 
eaters,  by  thrufting  out  their  very  long  tongue  into  the 
nefts  of  ants  and  other  infects,  and  fwallowing  their  prey 
by  fuddenly  drawing  it  back.  They  are  chieiiy  in  India 
and  the  Indian  illands. 

1.  Manis  pentadaflyla,  the  five-toed  or  Ihort-tailed  ma- 
nis.  The  tail  in  this  lpecies  is  not  fo  long  as  the  body, 
it  is  Very  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  from  thence  gradually  ta¬ 
pering,  but  ending  obtufely.  The  head  is  (mail,  and  the 
ears  are  hkewife  (mail  and  rounded.  The  feet  are  fur- 
iiiflied  with  five  toes  each,  of  which  thofe  on  the  fore-feet 
are  extremely  ftrong,  except  the  exterior  one,  which  is 
snuch  lrnaller  than  the  reft.  The  whole  animal  is  covered 
with  thick,  ftrong,  and  large,  fcales,  which,  when  full 
grown,  are  perfectly  fmooth,but  in  thofe  which  are  lrnaller 
they  are  Itriated  about  half  way  from  the  bafe.  They  are 
channelled  at  the  bale,  but  at  the  edges  they  are  (harp, 
round,  and  imbricate.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  China,  and  In¬ 
dia.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pale  yellow-brown, 
and  the  furface  is  glofty.  1»  meafures,  including  the  tail, 
from  fix  to  eight  feet  in  length.  In  Bengal,  it  has  obtained 
the  name  ot  the  thunderbolt  reptile,  from  the  hardnefs  of 
its  fcales,  which  are  laid  to  be  capable  ot  finking  fire  like 
a  flint.  It  lives  in  woods  and  marlhy  places,  and  feeds 
on  ants,  by  laying  its  long  tongue  acrols  their  paths.  It 
walks  llowly,  and,  when  purlued,  rolls  itfelf  up,  and  is 
then  fo  fecurely  armed,  that  even  a  leopard  attacks  it  in 
Vain.  It  is  faid  to  .be  capable  of  deftroying  the  elephant, 
by  twilling  itfelf  round  the  trunk,  and  thus  comprelfing 
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that  tender  and  fenfible  organ  with  its  hard  /bales.  See 
the  annexed  Plate,  fig.  1. 

2.  Manis  latifiima,  the  broad-tailed  manis,  denomi¬ 
nated,  in  the  lxth  vol.of  the  Phil.Tranf.  the  new  manis. 
The  creature  here  defcribed  was  killed  in  the  houfe  of 
a  merchant  at  Tranquebar,  having  been  difcovered  in  the 
cavity  of  a  wall.  When  attacked,  it  rolled  itfelf  up  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  the  back  and  tail  vilible, 
fo  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  killed,  although  it  was 
often  ftruck  with  1  ice-ftampers,  or  poles  armed  with  iron  ; 
a  blow  on  the  belly  at  length  deprived  it  of  life.  It  had 
five  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  ;  the  fcales 
were  of  theThape  of  a  mufcle  ;  the  belly  quite  fmooth  ; 
the  exterior  fcales  ended  in  a  fharp  point,  fomewhat  in- 
curvated  ;  the  tail  was  very  broad,  decreafing  to  a  point. 

It  is  doubtful,  after  all,  whether  this  animal  belongs  to  a 
diftinft  fpecies,  or  whether  it  be  a  variety  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  the  Phil.Tranf. 
abr.  “In  reality,”  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  “the  differences  do 
not  feem  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  fpecific  diftinction,  and 
are  probably  owing  to  the  differences  of  age  and  lex.  In 
the  Britilh  Mufeum  there  are  lpecimens  of  different  fizes, 
which  (how  thefe  gradations.  In  one,  the  fcales  all 
over  the  animal  are  fo  regularly  and  completely  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  extremity,  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  fo 
many  hexagons  ;  in  another  they  are  remarkably  broad 
and  rounded  ;  and  in  a  third,  which  is  a  very  large  fpeci- 
men,  they  are  lei’s  obtufe  at  the  tips,  and  fomewhat  irre¬ 
gularly  terminated,  as  if  notched,  or  worn  through  age. 
The  proportionable  breadth  of  the  tail  alfo  varies  fome¬ 
what  in  thefe  fpecimens,  and  feerns  greateft  in  thofe  which 
are  the  lealt  advanced  in  age.” 

3.  Manis  tetradaCfyla,  the  four-toed  or  long-tailed  ma¬ 
nis.  This  animal  is  lefs  than  that  already  defcribed  ;  it  is 
found  in  India  ;  the  fcales  are  much  channelled,  each  is 
armed  with  three  points ;  the  under  parts  are  covered  with 
hair,  and  the  tail  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  body.  The 
legs  are  very  Short,  and  fcaled  like  the  body,  and  on  each 
of  the  feet  are  four  claws,  of  which  thole  on  the  fore-feet 
are  Itronger  than  thofe  on  the  hind.  The  colour  is  an 
uniform  deep  brown,  with  a  yellowifh  caff,  and  with  a 
glofty  or  polilned  furface.  From  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  its  Whole  length  is  about  five 
feet.  This  is  lliown  at  fig.  2. 

4.  Manis  megatherium,  the  American  mania.  This  is 
the  name  by  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  received  into  the  fyftem 
the  animals  whofe  lkeletons  have  been  difcovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  in  America,  and  defcribed  by  us  un¬ 
der  the  article  Mammoth,  p.  241.  The  generic  name  of 
Megatherium  was  firlt  given  to  it  by  M.  Cuvier,  who  accu¬ 
rately  examined  the  Ikeleton  ;  and  to  the  generic  name  he 
added  the  trivial  one  of  Americanum.  Dr.  Shaw,  wilhing 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  new  genus,  has  named  it 
as  above.  According  to  Cuvier,  the  Ikeleton  which  he 
faw  at  Madrid  was  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  fix  in 
height.  The  fpine  is  compofed  of  feven  vertical,  fixteen 
dorfal,  and  four  lumbar,  vertebras.  It  has  fixteen  ribs  5 
the  facrum  is  Ibort,  the  offa  ilia  very  broad.  The  thigh¬ 
bones  are  exceflively  thick,  and  the  leg-bones  Itiil  more 
fo  in  proportion.  The  entire  lole  of  the  foot  bore  on  the 
ground  in  the  aft  of  walking.  The  fhoulder-biade  is 
much  broader  than  long;  the  fore-limbs  are  longer  than 
the  hind.  The  head  is  the  greateft  Angularity  of  the'ilkele- 
ton.  The  occiput  is  elongated  and  flattened,  bat  is 
convex  above  the  eyes.  The  two  jaws  form  a  configur¬ 
able  projection,  but  without  cutting  teeth,  all  grinders, 
with  a  fiat  crown,  and  grooved  acrofs. 

This  quadruped,  in  its  character,  differs  from  ail  known 
animals  ;  and  each  of  its  bo'nes,  conlidered  apart,  alfo  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  correlponding  bones  of  all  known  animal's. 
This  refults  from  a  comparifon  of  the  Ikeleton  with  that 
of  other  animals  ;  for  none  of  the  animals  which  approach 
it  in  bulk  have  either  pointed  claws,  or  a  fimiiarly-formed 
head,  Ihoulder-blades,  clavicle,  pelvis,  or  limbs.  “As 
to  its  place  in  the  iyftem  of  quadrupeds,”  ffiys  the  French 
1  naturalist^ 
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naturalift,  <c  it  is  perfectly  marked  fcy  tire  foie  infpefHon 
of  the  ordinary  indicatory  characters,  that  is,  the  claws 
and  teeth.  Thefe  (how  that  it  muft  be  clafi'ed  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  unguiculated  quadrupeds,  deftitute  of  cutting 
teeth  ;  and. in  faff  it  has  ftriking  relations  with  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  in  all  parts  of  its  body.  This  family  is  compofed 
of  the  Dafypus,  Bradypus,  Manis,  and  Myrmecophagus. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  furpaffing 
even  that  of  the  elephant,  feems  to  prove  that  this  vatt 
animal  was  net  content  with  leaves,  but,  like  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  broke  and  ground  the  branches  them- 
felves  ;  its  clofe  and  flat-crowned  teeth  appearing  very 
proper  for  that  purpofe.”  Cuvier  thinks  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  this  animal  had  a  trunk,  but  that  it  mult 
have  been  fliort,  fince  the  length  of  the  head  and  neck  to¬ 
gether  only  equals  that  cf  the  fore  legs.  He  places  it  be¬ 
tween  the  Bradypus  and  the  Dafypus  genera,  becaufe  to 
the  11; ape  of  the  head  of  the  former  it  joins  the  teeth  of 
the  latter.  It  would  be  necefiary  to  know  particulars, 
of  which  a  fkeleton  cannot  inform  us,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  of  thefe  it  approached  the  inoft.  “  This 
adds,”  fays  Cuvier,  “  to  the  numerous  faCts  which  apprife 
us  that  the  animals  of  the  ancient  world  were  all  different 
from  thofe  we  now  fee  on  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  fcarcely 
probable  that,  if  this  animal  ftill  exifted,  fo  remarkable  a 
fpecies  would  have  hitherto  efcaped  the  refearches  of  na- 
turalifts.  It  is  alfo  a  new  and  very  ftrong  proof  of  the 
invincible  laws  of  the  fubordination  of  characters,  and  the 
juftnefs  of  the  confequences  deduced  for  the  claflification 
of  organized  bodies;  and,  under  both  thefe  views,  it  is 
one  of  the  inoft  valuable  difeoveries  which  have  for  a  long 
time  been  made  in  natural  hiftory.”  We  have  given  a 
delineation  of  this  (keleton  at  fig.  3. 

MANIS'SA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  forms  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  Inhambane,  and  runs  into  the  Indian  Sea  in 
lair.  25.  50.  S. 

MAN'ISTIE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  lake 
Michigan  in  lat.  45.  36.  N.  Ion.  85.40.  W. 

MANISU'RIS,  f.  [moft  aptly  named  by  Linnceus, 
from  manis ,  the  fcaly  lizard,  and  ovga,  a  tail,  the  Angular 
appearance  of  its  fcaly  fpikes  recalling  very  ftrongly  the 
Idea  of  the  covering  of  that  quadruped.]  Scaly  Grass; 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  monoecia,  natural 
order  of  gramina,  or  graffes.  The  generic  characters 
are — I.  Hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  the  adverfe  fide  of  the 
flexuofe  jointed  fpike,  imbricate,  alternate,  each  immerfed 
In  each  joint,  which  is  excavated  on  one  fide.  Calyx: 
glume  one-fiow'ered,  two  valved  ;  outer  valve  larger,  co¬ 
riaceous,  roundilh,  rugged  in  the  middle,  emarginate  or 
entire  at  the  top  and  fides;  inner  fmaller,  broad  lan¬ 
ceolate,  membranaceous,  prefled  clofe  to  the  outer.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  glume  two  valved,  membranaceous,  thin,  diapha¬ 
nous,  fmaller  than  the  calyx  included ;  the  outer  with  its 
margins  embracing  the  inner,  which  is  fmaller.  Neclary, 
a  membranous  feale.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  filiform, 
ftanding  out;  antherte  oblong,  incumbent.  Piftilluin : 
germ  ovate ;  ftyles  two,  (hort,  filiform  ;  ftigmas  oblong, 
"bearded,  fpreading,  ftanding  out  on  both  fides.  Pericar- 
pium:  none;  calyx  cheriihing  the  feed.  Seed  Angle, 
ovate.  II.  Male  flowers  marginal,  alternate,  in  the  back 
of  the  fpike  on  each  fide.  Calyx  :  glume  one-flowered, 
roundifh,  two-valved  ;  valves  parallel,  ovate-lanceolate, 
blunt,  ftriated,  leathery,  augmented  by  a  membrane,  al- 
moft  equal.  Corolla ;  glume  two-valved,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  thin,  almoft  the  fize  of  the  calyx  ;  outer  valve 
ovate,  blunt,  convolute  ;  inner  lanceolate,  plaited,  fcarcely 
longer.  Neftary,  a  membranous  lcale.  Stamina :  filaments 
three,  very  (hurt  or  none;  antherse  as  in  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites. — EJjmtial  CharaBcr .  Hermaphrodite:  calyx  glume 
two-valved,  one-flowered,  outer  valve  emarginate  at  the 
top  and  fides  ;  corolla  lefs  than  the  calyx;  ftamina  three; 
fly le  bifid.  Male  as  in  the  hermaphrodites,  but  with  the 
flowers  in  the  lower  fide  of  the  fame  fpike,  ftanding  out 
more. 

Specks.  1 .  Manifuris  my urus,  or  moufe-tail  fcaly  grafs  s 
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fpikes  lateral,  outer  valves  flat,  ovate-emarginate  at  the 
top  and  tides,  culm  afeending.  Culms  afeending  or  dif- 
fufed,  jointed,  even,  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  thread,  a  foot 
high,  branched  towards  the  bafe,  and  with  alternate  fpike - 
bearing  branches  at  top.  Leaves  even,  theathing,  fpread¬ 
ing,  narrower;  with  thickith  (heaths,  (hotter  than  the  in¬ 
ternode.  Floral  leaves  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle,  with¬ 
out  (heaths,  eredf,  convoluted  like  the  glumes,  lanceolate. 
Spikes  three  or  four  on  a  culm,  folitary,  lateral,  and  ter¬ 
minating,  peduncled,  twice  as  thick  as  the  culm,  figured, 
imbricate,  more  clofely  fo  at  the  back,  fomewhat  jointed’ 
punched  with  a  few  holes  as  it  were  with  emarginate  feales  • 
on  the  lower  fide  (next  the  ground)  jointed  and  bifarioufly 
fquarrofe  ;  florets  ftriated,  roundilh,  a  little  prominent. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Found  by  Koenig  in  dry  ele¬ 
vated  barren  ground  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  not  un¬ 
frequented.  Dr.  Roxburgh  gathered  it  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try,  and  informs  us  that  it  is  called  by  the  Telingas  nalla 
panoocoo.  This  fpecies  is  delineated  on  the  annexed  Plate 
at  fig.  1.  at  a,  we  have  (hown  the  mouth  of  the  (heath  of 
one  of  the  leaves  a  little  magnified  ;  b ,  part  of  the  fore-fide 
of  a  fpike;  c,  part  of  the  back  of  the  fame  ;  d,  calyx  of  the 
hermaphrodite  flower;  e,  corolla  of  the  fame;/;  its  germ, 
&c-  gsg>  the  nedary;  h,  calyx  of  the  male  flower;  i,  the* 
two  male  florets:  all  much  magnified.  The  root  is  (hown 
feparate,  but  connected  by  a  dotted  line. 

2.  Manifuris  granularis,  or  granulated  fcaly  grafs: 
fpikes  lateral,  outer  valves  orbicular,  callous-dotted  • 
(heaths  hairy,  culm  ered.  This  has  been  already  noticed 
from  Linnaeus’s  Mantiffa,  under  Cenchrus  granularis 
which  fee.  It  has,  however,  the  charader  of  Manifuris’ 
and  therefore  is  juttly  placed  in  this  genus  by  Swartz  and 
Gaertner.  The  latter  obferves,  that  the  calyx  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers  when  ripe  becomes  hard,  almoft  like 
the  (hell  of  a  nut,  incloling  the  feed  very  tight,  and  not 
letting  it  drop  ;  and  that  the  feed  is  fmall,  roundilh,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide,  flattifli  on  the  other,  and  red.  Sloane’s 
fynonym  is  quoted  by  Linnaeus  under  Panicum  clandef- 
tinum.  The  root  is  (aid  by  Swartz  to  be  annual,  confid¬ 
ing  of  numerous  nearly-fmooth  fibres ;  Item  a  foot  or  two 
in  height,  branched  from  the  bottom,  leafy,  round,  ftnooth, 
(lender.  Leaves  broad,  taper- pointed,  more  or  lefs  hairy’ 
with  tumid,  ribbed,  very-hairy,  and  minutely-tubercu- 
lated,  (heaths.  Spikes  folitary,  at  the  ends  of  fmall,  la¬ 
teral,  axillary,  leafy  branches ;  each  fpike  is  about  an  inch 
long,  compofed  of  numerous  imbricated  flowers,  on  a  zig¬ 
zag  italk,  the  united  ones  confpicuous  on  one  fide,  the 
males  on  the  other.  The  outer  calyx-glume  of  the  former 
is  orbicular,  pale  or  purplilh,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s 
head,  ftrongly  reticulated  with  elevated  ribs,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  depreffions.  Swartz  fays  there  are  two  inner 
glumes,  w  hich  are  ovate,  nearly  equal,  pointed,  white  and 
pellucid.  Roxburgh’s  figure  does  not  accord  with  this. 
The  former  writer  deferibes  the  corolla  as  of  two  minute 
ovate  whitifli  glumes,  half  the  fize  of  the  outer  valve  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  neftary  of  two  extremely-diminutive 
flethy  whitifli  feales,  forming  a  cup  at  the  bale  of  the  o-er- 
men  and  ftamens.  The  male  flowers  are  rather  larger 
each  confifting  of  two  parallel,  equal,  ovate,  calyx-glumes^ 
which  are  ftriated  and  hifpid,  with  a  fmall,  white,  bivalve 
corolla,  and  a  fimilar  neffary  to  the  other.  See  the  fame 
Plate,  fig.  2.  where  alfo  S  (hows  the  front  part  of  the  ra- 
chis  ;  /,  an  hermaphrodite  flower;  m,  a  male  flower;  and 
n,  a  neuter  flower  ;  all  much  iiiagnified. 

MANITOU',  or  Manitoualin',  a  clufter  of  iflands 
towards  the  north  (liore  of  Lake  Huron,  ftretchin°-  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cabot’s  Head,  north-wefterly  acrofs  the 
lake,  to  Lake  George,  below  the  Fails  of  St.  Mary.  Thefe 
iflands  are  held  facred  by  the  Indians. 

MANITOU"'  KIA'MEN,  a  polt  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  Lat.  43. 22.  N.  Ion.  106.40.  E 

MANITOU'  OUDOU'C,  a  town  ot  Chinefe  Tartary,  in 
the  country  of  the  Monguls.  Lat.  42.  N.  Ion.  1 12. 14.  E. 

MANITZKA'I A,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Coliics ;  forty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Azoph. 

MANIVAL', 
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MANIVAL',  a  town  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
Lat.  17.  10.  S.  Ion.  50.  E, 

MANKABAT',  a  town  of  Egypt:  three  miles  north 
of  Siut. 

MANKAKO',  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  in  Btig- 
gefs  Bay:  a  good  market  for  gold  and  fago.  Lat.  1.  45.  S. 

MANKA'LJA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the 
Black  Sea  :  fixty-eight  miles  ealt-fouth-ealt  of  Sililiria. 
Lat.  44.  N.  Ion  28.  39.  E. 

MAN'KANET,  or  St.  Joseph,  a  town  of  Africa,  in 
Galam,  where  the  French  have  a  faffory. 

MAN'KAP,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  fouth  coalt  of  Borneo.  Lat.  3.  2.  S.  Ion.  109.  58.  E, 
MAN'KETS,  See  Nogayans. 

MANKFND,  f.  The  race  or  fpecies  of  human  beings. — 
M.  Necker  is  of  opinion,  that  a  knowledge  of  mankind  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  palling  through  three  abfolutely 
different  fituations  in  life:  the  ltate  of  inferiority,  which 
obliges  us  to  confult  the  inclinations  of  others,  and  to 
exert  all  our  power  to  gain  their  good  will ;  the  condition 
of  equality,  which  will  make  us  ltudy  the  various  palflons 
of  men  ;  and  that  of  fuperiority,  which  affords  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obferving  our  fellow-creatures  when  on  their 
good  behaviour.  Monthly  Review. 

All  mankind  alike  require  their  grace, 

All  born  to  want ;  a  miferable  race!  Pope's  Odyjjey. 

MAN'KIND,  adj.  Refembling  man,  not  woman,  in 
form  or  nature  : 

A  mankind  witch!  hence  with  her,  out  o’ door: 

A  molt  intelligency  bawd!  Shakefp.  Winter’s  Tale. 

MANKO'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutlk,  on  the  Angara  :  forty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Balaganlkoi. 

MANKOU'H,  a  town  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of 
Chorafan  :  fixty-fix  miles  north  of  Mefchid. 

MANKOWITZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bolellaw  :  two  miles  north  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

MANKUTOS'KA,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Stretenlk. 

MAN'LESS,  adj.  Without  men ;  not  manned. — Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  fay,  the  Spaniards  were  fud- 
denly  driven  away  with  fquibs;  for  it  was  no  more  but  a 
ftratagem  of  fire- boats  manlefs,  and  lent  upon  the  armada 
at  Calais  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night,  that  put 
them  in  fuch  terror  as  they  cut  their  cables.  Bacon. 

MAN'LEY  (Sir  Roger),  governor  of  Jerfey,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  an  ancient  family;  and  the  better  part  of 
his  eftate  was  ruined  in  the  civil  war,  by  his  firm  adhe¬ 
rence  to  Charles  I.  He  was  a  brave  gallant  man,  of 
great  honour  and  integrity.  He  became  a  fcholar  in  the 
midft  of  the  camp,  having  left  the  univerfity  at  the  age 
of  fixteen,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Charles  I.  After  a 
long  time  fpent  in  the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  he  began  to 
love  eafe  and  retirement,  devoting  himfelf  to  his  ltudy, 
and  the  charge  of  his  little  port.  In  this  folitude  he  wrote 
Ieveral  pieces  for  his  own  amufement,  particularly  his  La¬ 
tin  commentaries  of  the  civil  wars  of  England.  He  like- 
wife  wrote  the  Hiiiory  of  the  Rebellion  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  ;  wherein  the  moll  material  paflages, 
battles,  lieges,  policies,  and  ftratagems  of  war,  are  impar¬ 
tially  related  on  both  fides,  from  the  year  1640,  to  the 
beheading  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  1688  j  printed  in 
1719.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  firlt  volume  of  that 
admired  work,  The  Turkifh  Spy.  Dr.  Midgeley,  an  in¬ 
genious  phylician,  related  to  the  family  by  marriage,  had 
the  charge  of  looking  over  his  papers  :  among  them  he 
found  that  manufeript,  whn  h  he  referved  to  his  proper 
life  ;  and  by  his  own  pen,  and  the  alfiftance  of  lome  others, 
continued  the  work  till  the  eighth  volume  was  finilhed, 
without  having  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  author  of 
the  firlt. 

MAN'LEY  (de  la  Riviere),  daughter  of  the  above,  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  author  of  the  New  Atalantis,  was  born  in  the 
Von  XIV.  No.  974, 


Ifland  of  Jerfey.  She  was  lhaniefully  entrapped  into  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  her  coulin  and  guardian,  who  had  a  wife  living  at 
the  fame  time:  he  difilpated  her  fortune,  and  left  her  and 
her  child  ip  the  greatelt  dillrefs.  She  fought  refuge  in  her 
pen  ;  and  produced,  in  1696,  a  tragedy,  called  the  Royal 
Mifchief,  which  was  very  fuccefsful,  but  is  now  no  longer 
known.  The  fame  year  alfo  ftie  wrote  the  Lolt  Lover,  a 
comedy;  and  fubfequently,  Almyna,  a  tragedy,  1707  ;  and 
Lucius,  the  firlt  Chiiftian  King  of  Britain,  a  tragedy,  1717. 
Her  connexion  with  the  (tage  and  the  players  was  not 
to  the  benefit  of  her  morals ;  for  we  find  her  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  different  perfons,  particularly  with  Mr.  Tilly,  a 
gentleman  of  the  law,  and  a  married  man.  Her  pen  now 
grew  as  licentious  as  her  conduct;  for,  in  her  retired 
hours,  (lie  wrote  four  volumes,  called  Memoirs  of  the  New 
Atalantis  ;  in  which  flie  was  not  only  very  Tree  in  her 
wanton  tales  of  love-adventures,  but  fatirized  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  many  diltinguilhed  perfonages,  efpecially  thole 
who  had  a  principal  concern  in  the  Revolution.  A  war¬ 
rant  was  granted  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate’s  office,  to 
feiz.e  the  printer  and  publiflier  of  thefe  volumes.  This 
circumltance  reduced  the  writer  to  a  very  troublefome  di¬ 
lemma  :  (he  could  not  bear  the  thought,  that  innocent 
people  Ihould  fuller  on  her  account;  and  (he  judged  it 
cruel  to  remain  concealed,  while  they,  who  were  only  in¬ 
ferior  inftruments,  were  fullering  for  her.  She  therefore 
voluntarily  prefented  herfelf  before  the  King’s  Bench,  as 
the  author  of  the  Atalantis.  When  (he  was  examined 
before  the  fecretary  of  Hate  (then  lord  Sunderland),  he 
was  affiduous  to  know  from  whom  (he  had  got  informa¬ 
tion  of  fome  particulars,  which  they  imagined  were  above 
her  own  intelligence.  Her  defence  was  made  with  much 
humility  and  forrow,  at  the  fame  time  denying  that  any 
perfons  were  concerned  with  her,  or  that  (lie  had  a  further 
delign  than  writing  for  her  own  amufement  and  diverlion 
in  the  country,  without  intending  particular  reflections 
or  characters.  When  this  was  not  believed,  and  the  con¬ 
trary  urged  againft  her  by  Ieveral  circumltances,  (he  faid, 
“  Then  it  mult  be  by  infpiration,  becaule  (knowing  her 
own  innocence)  Ihe  could  account  for  it  no  other  way.” 
The  fecretary  replied,  “  That  infpiration  ufed  to  be  upon 
a  good  account,  and  her  writings  were  (lark  naught.” 
She,  with  an  air  of  penitence,  acknowledged,  “  That  his 
lordlhip’s  oblervation  might  be  true;  but  that  there  were 
evil  angels  as  well  as  good;  fo  that,  nevertheiefs,  what 
(he  had  wrote  might  (till  be  by  infpiration.”  In  coilfe- 
quence  of  this  examination,  our  authorefs  was  dole  Ihut 
up  in  a  meflenger’s  houfe,  without  being  allowed  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  However,  her  counfel  fued  out  her  habeas 
corpus,  and  (lie  was  admitted  to  bail.  Whether  thofe  in 
power  were  alhamed  to  bring  a  woman  to  trial  for  writing 
a  few  amorous  trifles,  or  the  laws  could  not  reach  her, 
which  was  generally  conjeClured  (becaule  Ihe  had  dil- 
guifed  her  latire  under  romantic  names  and  a  feigned 
fceiie  of  aCtion),  (lie  was  difeharged,  after  feveral  times 
expofing  herfelf  in  perfon  to  crols  the  court  before  the 
bench  of  judges,  with  her  three  attendants,  the  printer 
and  two  publifliers.  Not  long  after  this,  a  total  change 
of  the  ininiltry  enfued  ;  the  ftatefmen  to  whole  hate  Ihe 
had  been  obnoxious  were  removed,  and  confequently  all 
her  fears  upon  that  fcore  diflipated.  She  then  came  into 
great  favour  with  their  fuccefl’ors,  and  was  employed  in 
defending  the  Tory  meafures  purfued  in  the  four  lad 
years  of  queen  Anne.  The  pamphlets  which  Ihe  wrote  at 
this  period  were  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  fuch  as 
would  not  difgrace  the  belt  pen  then  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  government.  After  dean  Swift  relinquilhed  The 
Examiner,  (he  continued  it  with  great  fpirit  for  a  confi- 
derable  time;  and  frequently  finilhed  pieces  begun  by 
that  excellent  writer,  who  alfo  often  uled  to  furnilh  her 
with  hints  for  thole  of  her  own  compofition.  At  this 
time,  or  loon  afterwards,  (lie  became  connected  with  aider- 
man  Barber,  who  was  then  the  favourite  Tory  printer,  and 
with  him  (he  refided  until  the  time  of  her  death,  whish 
happened  on  the  11th  of  July,  1724,  at  his  houfe  on  Larn- 
4  E  beth- 
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beth-hill.  She  was  buried  in  the  middle  aide  of  the  church 
of  St.  Bennet,  Paul’s  Wharf,  where  a  marble  grave-ftone 
was  ereffed  to  her  memory.  Biographia  Dramatica. 

MANLIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome:  feven  miles  ealt  of  Iflbire. 

MAN'LIKE,  aaj.  Having  the  complexion  and  proper 
qualities  of  man. — Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature, 
often  erring,  yet  thews  die  would  fain  make.  Sidney. — 
Of  man’s  nature : 

He  fifties,  drinks,  and  wades 
The  lamp  of  night  in  revels:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra.  Shakcfp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 

Manlike,  but  different  fex.  Milton, 

M AN'LINESS,/!  Dignity;  bravery ;  doutnefs. — Young 
mader,  willing  to  (hew  himfelf  a  man,  lets  himielf  loofe 
to  all  irregularities  ;  and  thus  courts  credit  and  manlinefs 
in  the  cading  off  the  modedy  he  has  till  then  been  kept 
in.  Locke. 

MAN'LING,yi  A  diminutive  of  man. — Augudus  often 
called  him  his  witty  mauling,  from  the  littlenefs  of  his 
ftature.  B.  jfonfon’s  Dijcoveries. 

MAN'LIUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  confuls  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome.  See  that  article. 

MAN'LIUS,  in  geography,  a  pod-town  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Onondago  county,  New  York,  incorporated  in 
1 794,  and  the  feat  of  the  county-courts.  It  is  well  watered 
by  feveral  creeks,  which  uniteat  the  north-ead  corner  of 
the  town  ;  and  the  dream,  affuming  the  name  Chittenengo, 
runs  north  to  Oneida  Lake,  lying  ten  miles  didant. 

MAN'LY,  adj.  Manlike;  becoming  a  man  ;  firm;  brave; 
ftout;  undaunted;  undifmayed: 

See  great  Marcellus !  how  inur’d  in  toils. 

He  moves  with  manly  grace.  Dryden's  AEneid. 

Serene  and  manly,  harden’d  to  fudain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis’d  in  pain.  Dryden. 

Not  womanifh  ;  not  childifh  : 

I’ll  fpeak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  deps 
Into  a  manly  dride.  Shake/p.  Merck,  of  Venice. 

MAN'LY,  adv.  With  courage  like  a  man. 

MAN'NA,  f.  A  medicinal  drug,  of  great  ufe  in  the 
modern  praftice,  as  a  gentle  purgative,  and  clean fer  of  the 
fird  paflages.  Manna  is  a  white  fweet  juice  oozing  from 
the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves,  of  a  kind  of  afh-tree,  the 
Fraxinus  rotundifolia,  (which  fee,)  chiefly  in  Calabria, 
during  the  heats  of  fummer. 

Manna  has  been  erroneoufly  held  to  be  a  kind  of  mel 
aerium,  or  honey-dew,  which,  falling  in  the  night,  gathers 
on  certain  trees,  and  even  on  rocks,  and  on  the  earth  itfelf  ; 
where  it  hardens  with  the  fun.  But  what  refutes  this  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  fuch  dews  melt  in  the  fun  ;  whereas  manna 
whitens  and  hardens  in  it.  Add,  that  fuch  dews  are  found 
only  on  the  tops  and  extremes  of  the  leaves ;  whereas  manna 
is  chiefly  found  to  lodge  on  the  trunks  of  the  branches  ; 
and  that  the  honey-dew  falls  only  on  trees  open  to  the 
air  ;  whereas  manna  is  found  on  trees  which  are  under 
cover;  as  was  experienced  by  Dr.  Cornelius,  who  ga¬ 
thered  manna  from  branches  covered  on  purpofe  with 
cloth  ;  and  Lobel  allures  us,  that  manna  had  been  gathered 
from  branches  of  the  afh  which  had  been  thrown  the  day 
before  into  a  cellar.  It  is  much  more  rational  to  rank 
manna  amongft  the  number  of  gums,  which,  exuding  from 
the  juice  of  the  tree,  is  condenfed  into  thofe  flakes  in  which 
we  fee  it. 

Manna  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  alli-tree  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  on  which  it  is  ufually  found.  The  rotundifolia  is 
not  the  only  fpecies  of  alh  which  produces  it.  It  is  af¬ 
forded,  though  in  lefs  abundance,  particularly  in  Sicily, 
by  the  Fraxinus  ornus  and  excelfior;  thefe  three  fpecies 
are  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and  planted  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  with  an  ealtern  alpeCt  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
manna.  After  ten  years’  growth,  the  trees  begin  to  yield 
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the  manna,  but  they  do  not  afford  it  in  very  confiderable 
quantity  till  they  are  much  older;  and,  as  manna  is  no 
other  than  the  matter  of  the  fenfible  tranfpiration  of  trees, 
and  plants  in  general,  it  is  found  on  many  different  kinds, 
in  different  quantities. 

At  Briangon,  in  France,  they  colltdl  manna  from  all 
forts  of  trees  that  grow  there  ;  and  the  inhabitants  obferve, 
that  fuch  fummers  as  produce  them  the  greateft  quantities 
of  manna  are  very  fatal  to  their  trees.  Their  walnut  trees 
produce  annually  a  confiderable  quantity;  but,  if  there 
happen  a  year  in  which  they  produce  more  than  ordinary, 
they  ufually  find  many  of  them  perilh  in  the  following 
winter.  It  ieems  plain  from  this,  that  manna  is  only  the 
extravafated  juice  of  the  tree,  which  cannot  furvive  fo 
great  a  lofs  of  it ;  and  what  not  a  little  confirms  this  is, 
that  the  very  hot  fummers  are  always  thofe  which  are  the 
molt  abundantly  productive  of  manna.  The  ancients  were 
fenfible  of  this  fpontaneous  produflion  of  manna  from  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  trees  fo  very  different  from  one  another, 
and  from  thence  fell  into  the  error  of  fuppofing  it  fome- 
thing  wholly  foreign  to  the  tree ;  an  error  very  natural 
to  thofe  who  did  not  know  that  the  nutritive  juices  of 
very  many  trees  are  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  the  fame.  It 
was  from  this  opinion  of  its  origin,  that  they  called  it 
aerial  honey. 

Manna  is  a  fubftance  in  many  things  very  nearly  related 
to  fugar  and  to  honey  ;  it  is  inflammable  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  it  melts  in  water  as  eafily  as  fugar,  and  liquifies 
even  in  a  moilt  air,  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  alfo  ;  the  impurities  only  being  left  by  both 
menftrua.  On  infpiffating  the  watery  folution,  the  manr.a 
is  recovered  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  at  firft.  From 
the  faturated  fpirituous  folution  great  part  of  it  feparates 
as  the  liquor  cools,  concreting  into  a  flaky  mals,  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs,  and  a  very  grateful  fweetnefs.  When 
expofed  on  hot  coals,  it  fwells,  takes  fire,  and  leaves  a 
light  bulky  coal.  When  boiled  with  lime,  clarified  with 
white  of  egg,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  affords 
cryftals  of  fugar.  By  diftillation  manna  affords  water, 
acid,  oil,  and  ammonia  ;  and  its  coal  affords  alkali. 

M.  Lemery,  in  his  analyfis,  drew  from  manna  a  vinous 
liquor,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  obtained  from  honey. 
Mead  may  alfo  be  made  of  manna,  in  the  fame  way  that 
it  is  made  from  honey  ;  but  it  is  neither  fo  rtrong,  nor  fo 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  as  that  of  honey.  From  as  much 
mead  as  was  made  from  two  pounds  of  manna,  M.  Le¬ 
mery  drew  off  by  diftillation  eight  ounces  of  a  fort  of 
brandy,  and,  on  redifying  this,  procured  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  a  pure  burning  fpirit,  like  in  all  refpeds  to  redfi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine.  This  fpirit  of  manna  is  accounted  by 
fome  a  fudorific,  and  is  given  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram 
and  a  half.  M.  Lemery,  having  left  the  remaining  liquor, 
after  the  diftillation  of  the  fpirituous  part  of  the  manna- 
mead,  in  a  warm  place  for  two  years,  found  that  it  depo- 
fited  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  feven  drams  of  an  effen- 
tial  fait  of  manna,  which  was  white,  hard,  brittle,  and 
formed  into  fine  needles,  and  was  of  an  acid  tafte,  with  an 
admixture  of  fweet.  This  fait  is  purgative,  and  its  dofe 
is  a  dram.  All  the  remaining  acid  liquor  being  diltilled, 
there  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  a  quantity  of 
matter  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  which  weighed  twenty 
ounces  ;  fo  that,  out  of  two  pounds  of  manna,  there  had 
been  twelve  ounces  confumed,  to  make  the  fpirit,  and  to 
give  the  acidity  to  the  remaining  liquor.  This  honey¬ 
like  reliduum,  being  finally  diftilled  with  a  (trong  fire,  there 
arofe  a  reddifh  liquor  of  an  acrid  tafte,  and  with  a  ftrong 
empyreumatic  fmell,  and  with  this  a  few  drops  of  blackilh 
oil  ;  after  this  operation,  the  remainder  in  the  retort  was 
four  ounces  of  a  very  light  black  coal.  The  coal,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  is  here  only  one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the 
manna,  which  is  fomewhat  Angular,  fince,  in  the  purelfc 
honey,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  it  always  weighs  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  whole  quantity.  It  is  plain  from, 
hence,  that  manna  is  a  much  purer  fubftance  than  honey  ; 
it  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  in  farther  treatment  of  this  coal, 
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there  is  a  frmll  quantity  of  iron  always  difcovered  in  it. 
Manna,  honey,  and  all  the  other  fweet  fubftances,  we  fee, 
alfo  lofe  all  their  fweetnefs  as  foon  as  ever  their  acid  is  fe- 
parated  from  their  oil.  Hifl.  Acad.  Par.  1708. 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  any  fpecies  of 
inanna,  though  that  medicine  be  now  fo  common  in  the 
lhops.  They  had  the  word  indeed,  but  they  applied  it  to 
a  very  different  fenfe;  what  they  called  manna  being 
what  fome  authors  (fill  called  the  manna  of  frankincenfe, 
that  is,  fuch  pieces  of  the  common  olibanum  as  broke  ofF 
in  the  carriage  from  the  larger  pieces.  Phil.  Tranf  N°472. 
vol.  xlii. 

The  Arabians  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  firft  brought 
what  we  call  manna  into  ufe  in  medicine;  but,  if  they 
were  not  the  abfolute  inventors  of  this  ufe  of  it,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  they  were  the  firft  who  made  it  general  and  common 
as  a  purge.  Their  country  afforded  feveral  diftindf  fpe¬ 
cies  of  inanna,  all  which  feem  to  have  been  fo  common 
among  them,  that  they  thought  defcriptions  of  them  need- 
lefs  ;  and  for  that  reafon  have  not  left  us  fufficient  ac¬ 
counts  of  them,  from  which  to  determine  what  were  their 
characters  and  differences.  They  diftinguifhed  three 
kinds  of  this  purging  medicine,  under  three  abfolutely  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  which  were  manna ,  tereniabin,  and  JiracoJl ; 
but  it  is  not  eafily  proved  whether  thefe  are  all  now 
known,  or  by  what  appellation  they  are  at  this  time  dif¬ 
tinguifhed. 

The  beft  fort  of  manna  is  that  in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes, 
moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  fome  degree  tranfparent;  the  infe¬ 
rior  kinds  are  moift,  unfluous,  and  brown.  Manna  of 
both  forts  is  fometimes  counterfeited  by  compofitions  of 
fugar,  honey,  and  purgative  materials,  which  may  be  dif¬ 
tinguifhed  in  their  folid  form  by  their  weight,  compaft- 
nefs,  and  tranfparency  ;  and,  in  the  dry  and  moift  ftate, 
by  their  tafte,  and  by  their  habitude  to  menltrua.  Manna, 
in  dofes  of  an  ounce  and  upwards,  proves  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  it  operates  in  general  with  great  mildnefs,  fo  as  to 
be  fafely  given  even  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
and  in  inflammatory  or  acute  diftempers,  where  the  ftimu- 
lating  purgatives  have  no  place.  It  is  particularly  proper 
in  ftomachic  coughs  ;  in  which  intentions  it  is  fometimes 
made  up  in  a  linctus  or  lohocli,  with  equal  quantities  of 
oil  of  almonds  and  fyrup  of  violets.  The  gripes,  flatu¬ 
lencies,  and  other  inconveniencies,  attending  it  in  fome 
conftitutions,  and  when  given  to  adults  in  large  dofes, 
may  be  obviated  by  a  fmall  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro¬ 
matic.  Manna  does  not  produce  tbe  full  effeCf  of  a  ca¬ 
thartic  unlefs  taken  in  large  doles,  as  two  ounces  or  more  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  feldom  employed  for  this  purpofe  by  it- 
felf ;  it  may  be  commodioufly  diffolved  in  the  purging 
mineral  waters,  or  fharpened  with  the  cathartic  (alts,  or 
other  purgatives  ;  its  efficacy  is  faid  to  be  much  promoted 
by  caffia  filtularis,  a  mixture  of  the  two  purging  more  than 
either  of  them  feparately. 

Manna  is  alfo  a  fcripture-term,  fignifying  a  miraculous 
kind  of  food,  which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Ifraelites  in  their  palfage  through  the  wildernefs; 
being  a  fmall  grain,  white,  like  hoar-froft,  round  and  of 
the  fize  of  coriander-feeds ;  its  colour  like  that  of  bdellium, 
and  its  tafte  like  honey.  Exod.  xvi.  14. 

They  called  it  manna,  either  from  the  Hebrew  word 
manah,  “a  gift,”  to  intimate  its  being  a  gift  from  heaven; 
or  from  minnak,  which  fignifies  “  to  prepare,”  becaufe  the 
manna  came  to  them  ready  for  eating,  and  needed  no  pre¬ 
paration  but  gathering  ;  or  from  the  Egyptian  word  man, 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  mak,  “what  is  it?”  which 
laft  etymology  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  fcrip^ 
ture  takes  notice  of  the  furprife  they  were  under  when 
they  firft  faw  this  new  food  defcend.  But  our  tranflation, 
and  fome  others,  make  M-ofes  fall  into  a  plain  contradic¬ 
tion  in.  relating  this  ftory  of  the  manna,  which  they  ren¬ 
der  thus :  “  And,  when  the  children  of  Ifrael  faw  it,  they 
faid  one  to  another,  It  is  manna  5  for  they  coif  not  what  it 
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was."  Exod.  xvi.  15.  Whereas  the  Septuagint  and  feve¬ 
ral  authors  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  tranflated  the 
text  according  to  the  original;  “The  Ifraelites,  feeing 
this,  laid  one  to  another,  What  is  this?  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  was.” 

Salmafius  and  fome  other  moderns  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  inanna  which  God  fent  the  Ifraelites  was  nothing  elfe 
but  that  fat  and  thick  dew  which  ft  ill  falls  in  Arabia, 
which  prefently  condenfed,  and  ferved  for  food  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  that  this  is  the  fame  thing  as  the  wild  honey,  men¬ 
tioned  Matth.  iii.  4.  wherewith  John  the  Baptitt  was  fed  ; 
and  that  the  miracle  of  Mofes  did  not  confitt  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  new  fubitance,  but  in  the  exaft  and  uniform 
manner  in  which  the  manna  was  difpenled  by  Providence 
for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  great  multitude.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  believe,  that  the  fall 
of  the  manna  was  wholly  miraculous;  the  Arabians  call 
it  the  fugar -plums  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  Jews  are  fo  jea¬ 
lous  of  this  miracle,  that  they  pronounce  a  curfe  a®ashft 
all  fuch  as  prefume  to  deny  the  interpofition  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  power. 

The  Scripture  gives  to  manna  the  name  of  the  corn  of 
heaven,  and  angels  food,  Pfalm  lxxviii.  24,  25.  whether  it 
would  infinuate  to  us,  that  the  angels  fent  and  prepared 
this  food  ;  or  that  angels  themfelves,  if  they  had  need  of 
food,  could  not  have  any  that  was  more  agreeable  than 
manna  was.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom  fays, 
xvi.  20,21.  that  manna  fo  accommodated  itfelf  to  every 
one’s  tafte,  that  every  one  found  it  pleafing  to  him  ;  and 
that  it  included  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  the  pa¬ 
late  and  fit  for  good  nouriffiment;  which  expreffions  fome 
have  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  though  others  underhand 
them  figuratively.  But,  whether  this  manna  had  thofe 
extraordinary  qualities  which  fome  imagine,  or  not,  it 
mult  be  allowed  to  be  truly  miraculous,  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts.  1.  That  it  fell  but  fix  days  in  the  week. 
2.  That  it  fell  in  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity,  as  fuftained 
almott  three  millions  of  fouls.  3.  That  there  fell  a  dou¬ 
ble  quantity  every  Friday,  to  ferve  them  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  their  Sabbath.  4.  That  what  was  gathered  on 
the  firft  five  days  ttunk  and  bred  worms  if  kept  above  one 
day  ;  but  that  which  was  gathered  on  Friday  kept  fweet 
for  two  days.  And,  laftly,  That  it  continued  falling- 
while  the  Ifraelites  abode  in  the  wildernefs;  but  ceafed  as 
loon  as  they  came  out  of  it,  and  had  got  corn  to  eat  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

MAN'NA,  a  diftrift,  town,  and  river,  on  the  fouth- 
welt  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra.  In  this  dilirifta  pro- 
grefs  in  the  art  of  cultivation  is  difcovered,  fuperior  to 
what  appears  in  almoft  any  other  part  ot  the  ifland  ;  that 
occupied  by  the  Battas  excepted.  Here  the  traveller  may 
fee  pieces  of  land,  in  fize  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  regu¬ 
larly  ploughed  and  harrowed.  Mr.  Madden  accounts  lor 
this  difference  by  obferving,  that  Manna  is  by  much  the 
molt  populous  diltrift  to  the  fouthward,  with  the  imalleft 
extent  of  the  fea-coaft.  Neceffity  obliges  them  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  earth;  or  otherwife  they  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  their  native  loil.  In  order  to  underhand  the  rate 
of  produce,  we  mult  firft  explain  the  terms  tiled  in  de¬ 
ferring  it.  Paddee  is  rice  whillf  it  is  in  the  hulk;  and 
paddee  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  illands  is~  diltinguilhed 
into  two  forts,  viz.  laddang,  or  upland  p.iddee  ;  and  fawoor, 
or  low-land  ;  and  thefe  are  always  kept  feparate,  and  will 
not  grow  reciprocally.  From  grounds  tilled  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  the  produce  is  reckoned  at  30  for  one ;  from 
the  laddangs  in  common  it  is  about  60  or  So  ;  the J'aiooors 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  yield  an  increafe  of  100  tor  one, 
but  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  120.  The  excels  of  this 
proportion  of  produce  above  that  of  our  fields  in  Europe, 
which  feldom  exceeds  15,  and  is  often  under  10,  is  af- 
cribed  to  various  circumitances ;  viz.  the  difference  of 
grain,  rice  being  extremely  prolific;  and  the  more  genial 
influence  of  a  warmer  climate  ;  its  fecundity;  but  prin¬ 
cipally,  as  Mr.  Madden  conceives,  to  the  different  ftyde  of. 
cultivation.  The  Sumatrans,  who  do  not  grudge  time  or 
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labour,  make  holes  in  the  ground,  and  drop  into  each  a 
few  grains;  or,  by  a  procefs  ftill  more  tedious,  raife  the 
feed  in  beds,  and  afterwards  plant  it  out. 

The  diftrict  of  Manna,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Sumatra, 
is  fubjeft  to  very  deftruftive  earthquakes.  By  a  fevere  ca¬ 
lamity  of  this  kind  that  occurred  in  1770,  a  village  was 
deftroyed  by  the  houfes  falling  down  and  taking  fire,  and 
feveral  lives  were  loft.  The  ground  in  one  place  was  rent 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  width  of  two  fathoms,  and  the 
depth  of  four  or  five.  A  bituminous  matter  is  defcribed 
to  have  fwelled  over  the  fidesof  the  cavity  ;  and  the  earth, 
for  a  long  time  after  the  ihock,  was  obferved  to  contraft: 
and  dilate  alternately.  Many  parts  of  the  hills  far  inland 
could  be  diftinguifhed  to  have  given  way  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Manna  river  was  fo  much  impregnated 
with  particles  of  clay,  that  the  natives  could  not  bathe  in 
it.  At  this  time  was  formed,  near  to  the  mouth  of  Padang- 
goochie,  a  neighbouring  river,  fouth  of  the  former,  a  large 
plain,  feven  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  where  bad 
before  been  only  a  narrow  beach.  A  final  1  but  beautiful 
cafcadedefcends  perpendicularly  from  the  (teep  cliff,  which, 
like  an  immenfe  rampart,  lines  the  fea-fhore  near  Manna. 
No  country  in  the  world  is  better  watered  than  this. 
Springs  are  found  wherever  they  are  fought  for.  The  ri¬ 
vers  on  the  weftern  coaft  are  innumerable,  but  too  fmall 
and  rapid  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  The  vicinity 
of  the  mountains  to  that  fide  of  the  ifland  occafions  this 
profufion  of  rivulets,  wliilft  it  prevents  their  accumulating 
to  any  fize.  At  Manna,  th e  Jbompatan,  that  is,  the  “fwear- 
i rig  apparatus,”  on  which  an  oath  is  adminiftered,  is  a  gun- 
barrel.  When  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  carried  to  the 
fpot  in  (fate,  under  an  umbrella,  and  wrapt  in  lilk.  This 
parade  has  an  advantageous  efl'eft,  by  influencing  the 
mind  of  the  party  with  an  high  idea  of  the  importance  and 
folemnity  of  an  oath.  The  Sumatrans  fometimes  fwear  by 
the  earth,  laying  their  hands  upon  it,  and  wifhing  that  it 
may  never  produce  aught  for  their  nourifhment  if  they 
fpeak  falfely.  The  town  of  Manna  is  diftant  300  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Indrapour.  Lat.  4.  25.S.  Ion.  102. 40.  E. 
Marfden's  Sumatra. 

MAN'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Jallonkadoo,  near  the 
Senegal.  Lat.  12.  20.  N.  Ion.  8.  50.  W. 

MAN'NACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  five  miles  below  Straubing. 

MANNACO’TE,  a  town  of  Kemaoon :  fixty  miles 
north- welt  of  Kerigar. 

M  ANNEBACA'NI,  a  town  of  Congo:  forty  miles 
fouth-welt  of  Congo. 

M ANNEQUEBEU'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais:  nine  miles  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Calais. 

MAN'NER,  f.  [ maniere ,  Fr.  ]  Form  ;  method  : 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  ble ft  ; 

Find  thou  the  manner ,  and  the  means  prepare ; 

Pofleflion,  move  than  conqueft,  is  my  care.  Dryden. 
Cuftom  ;  habit ;  faflilon. — As  the  manner  of  fome  is.  New 
Tejlament. — Certain  degree. — If  the  envy  be  general  in  a 
manner  upon  all  the  minilters  of  an  efiate,  it  is  truly  upon 
the  (fate  itlelf.  Bacon's  EJjays. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ;  « 

For  many  carriages  he  hath  diipatch’d 
To  the  fea-fide.  Shakejpeare' s  King  John. 

Sort;  kind. — All  manner  of  men  aflembled  here  in  arms 
again  ft  God’s  peace  and  the  king’s;  we  charge  you  to  re¬ 
pair  to  your  dwelling-places.  Shakejpeare' s  Henry  VI. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  fpeech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much  I  love  you.  Shakejpeare. 

Mien  ;  call  of  the  look. — Air  and  manner  are  more  expref- 
live  than  words.  Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their 
manner ,  which  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  moft  imperious  commands. 
Rickardjon's  ClariJJa. — Peculiar  way;  diftindt  mode. — It 
tan  hardly  be  imagined  liovv  great  a  difference  was  in  the 
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humour,  difpofition,  and  manner,  of  the  army  under  EfTex, 
and  the  other  under  Waller.  Clarendon. — Some  few  touches 
of  your  lordfhip,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  af¬ 
ter  your  manner ,  have  made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pafs 
with  approbation.  Dryden  s  Juvenal. — As  man  is  known 
by  his  company,  fo  a  man’s  company  may  be  known  by 
his  manner  of  exprelling  himfelf.  Swift.. — Way;  mode:  of 
things. — The  temptations  of  profperity  infinuate  tliem- 
felves  after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner.  Atterbury. 

To  take  in  the  Manner.  To  catch  in  the  aftual  coin- 
miffion  of  a  crime. — If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I 
write,  I  (hall  be  taken  in  the  manner-,  and  I  fit  by  one  too 
tender  to  thefe  impreftions.  Donne. — S^e  Mainour,  p.  162. 

Manner,  in  painting,  is  not  only  employed  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  fenfe,  as  delignatory  of  that  peculiarity  in  each  painter’s 
mode  of  compofition,  drawing,  and  execution,  which,  iike 
diverfity  in  hand- writings,  charafterifes  the  produftions 
of  different  individuals;  but  it  has  alfo  a  technical  mean¬ 
ing,  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  by  artifts  and  cpn- 
noiffeurs,  viz.  to  mark  certain  deviations  from  nature  in 
the  works  of  artifts,  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  the 
courfe  of  their  endeavour  to  obtain  that  high  portion  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  known  by  the  name  of  Jlyle ;  of 
which  manner  may  be  confidered  as  the  bathos. 

The  proper  application  of  this  word  in  the  art  is  evident. 
No  two  painters  have  ever  executed  their  works  ki  a  manner 
exaftly  finiilar,  how  nearly  foever  they  may  have  imitated 
each  other.  In  every  cafe  variety  ftill  appears,  extending 
through  every  portion  and  principle  of  their  compofitions, 
as  well  as  in  their  execution  of  them  ;  juft  as  men  think, 
and  write  differently  upon  the  fame  lubjefts,  and  convey 
their  ideas  by  diftimilar  charafters,  though  tracing  the 
fame  letters.  It  is  by  this  diverfity  that  connoifleurs  are 
enabJed  to  afeertain  the  authors  of  pictures,  whofe  names 
as  fuch  would  othervvife  have  been  loft;  b.y  this  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fchools  of  art  are  pointed  out,  and  the  works  of  the 
artifts  educated  in  them  ;  although  fome  of  fuperior  ex¬ 
cellence  have  varied  their  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
praftice,  more  than  once.  Thus,  Titian  is  laid  to  have 
had  his  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  manner  ;  Raphael,  his 
Perugino  manner,  his  own,  and  that  framed  in  imitation 
of  Michael  Angelo.  By  this,  alfo,  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  art  may  be  traced,  from  its  earlieft  periods,  to  its  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  higheft  perfection  which  it  attained  in  the 
Italian  and  Flemifh  fchools. 

Art  has  three  ftages,  as  natural  to  it  as  childhood,  man¬ 
hood,  and  age,  to  man  ;  viz.  imitation,  Jlyle,  and  manner. 
Imitation  is  the  lole  object  which  can  prefent  itfelf  to  the 
wilh  of  thofe  who  attempt  to  paint,  without  having  any 
pictures  before  them  ;  the  imitation  of  a  natural  object 
being  the  propofed  end  of  the  attempt.  When  a  man  has 
obtained  the  power  of  reprefenting  bodies,  he  naturally 
feeks  for  the  belt  and  moft  agreeable  fubjefts  for  the  exer- 
cile  of  his  acquired  power,  and  alfo  endeavours  to  give 
them  as  much  beauty  and  intereft  as  poftible  ;  this  necef- 
farily  leads  to  Jlyle ;  and  this,  once  acquired  and  exhibited 
to  view,  excites  others  to  improve  upon,  and  indulge  their 
minds  in,  the  ideal  gratification  which  arifes  from  ir,and 
in  weak  hands  produces  manner,  the  bane  of  the  art  and 
artift.  One  linking  difference  between  ltyle  and  manner 
is  this  :  the  former  may  at  firft  fight  be  unfatisfaftory  to 
an  uninformed  mind,  but  inveftigation  will  gradually  in- 
creafe  its  value,  and  heighten  it  in  elfimation  ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  may  charm  at  firft  fight,  but  never  fails 
to  dilguft  on  a  prolonged  obfervation,  when  its  folly  and 
imperfeftion  become  apparent.  It  is  an  evil  which  thofe 
are  always  in  grea.t  danger  of  being  fubjefted  to,  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  their  piftures  agreeable,  rather  than  im- 
preffive;  and  forget  that  the  higheft  praifedue  to  an  artift 
is  given  only,  when  he  claims  it  by  correftnefs  of  force 
and  expreftion. 

A  fimple  imitation  may  be  wrought  in  a  bad  or  good 
ftyle ;  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  mannered,  unlefs  fome  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  principles  of  nature  appear  introduced,  in 
order  to  give  an  ideal  improvement  upon  the  natural  ef- 
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fcfh  In  drawing,  all  affiliations  of  fquare  or  round,  of 
ftraight  or  undulating  lines;  in  colour,  all  introduftions 
of  florid  or  dull  tints,  which  trench  upon  the  true  fim- 
plicity  of  nature  ;  and  in  expreflion,  all  extravagant  in- 
creafe  of  actions  in  the  features  or  limbs  of  a  figure,  which 
are  not  juflified  by  the  fentiment  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  ;  all  thefe  come  under  the  denomination  of  manner. 
Thefe  peculiarities  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  th.e  works 
of  truly  great  men  ;  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  objectiona¬ 
ble  in  principle,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  but  to  overcome  fome  local  difadvantage  ; 
in  that  cafe,  Jlyle  becomes  their  proper  name.  But  the 
want  of  this  conlideration  has  often  led  lludents  tp  the 
admiration  of  thefe  very  defeats,  and  a  blind  imitation  of 
them  which  neceffarily  generates  manner . 

It  is  when  the  practice  of  art  has  become  matured  by 
fkilful  men,  that  others  build  fyltems  for  their  conduit 
upon  the  works  of  their  predeceffors  ;  and,  though  it  is 
very  proper  that  a  fyfiem  be  afled  upon,  as  it  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  and  improves  the  practice,  yet  too  ready  and  Itridt 
a  reliance  upon  it  is  almoft  the  certain  guide  to  manner : 
to  avoid  which,  a  conftant  reference  to  nature  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary.  Hence,  after  the  period  when  M.  An¬ 
gelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Corregio,  lived  and  exerted 
their  powerful  talents  in  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing,  fucceeding  artills,  not  endued  with  their  vigour  of 
perception,  endeavoured  to  difcover  in  their  works  fome 
means  of  keeping-up  with  them;  to  eftablifh  fome  lyftem, 
on  which  they  had  or  might  have  proceeded  in  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  beautiful  productions;  it  thence  became 
as  much  an^abjeCt  to  imitate  the  works  of  fome  favourite 
artiit  as  thofe  of  nature  ;  and  the  true  intension  of  the 
art,  being  thus  but  an  acceflory  rather  than  a  principal, 
was  too  often  facrificed.  Almoft  the  whole  number  of  the 
ingenious  men  who  learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci, 
and  followed  the  principles  inculcated  there,  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  termed  mannerijls. 

Manner,  confidered  thus,  is  a  kind  of  receipt  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  piCiure,  a  ready  mode  of  combining  the  neceflary 
ingredients;  in  which,  however,  though  the  hand  of  the 
artiit  may  foraetimes  by  accident  add  a  larger  or  fmaller 
proportion  of  any  one  of  them,  the  refult  is  inevitably  of 
nearly  the  fame  quality,  and  is  in  conftant  danger  of  being 
mifapplied  ;  for  it  is  equally  as  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that 
one  kind  of  execution  or  mode  of  compofition  will  fuit 
the  reprefentation  of  all  kinds  of  fubjeCis,  as  to  believe 
that  one  compofition  of  medical  drugs  is  adequate  to  the 
cure  of  all  kinds  of  difeafes. 

To  MAN'NERISE,  v.  n.  To  bring  into  a  certain  form, 
to  imprefs  with  a  peculiar  charafter. — Savages,  their  minds 
never  having  been  bent  by  methodical  ftudy,  nor  their  bo¬ 
dies  ftiffened  or  manner i/e'd,  by  mechanical  labour,  all  their 
conceptions  are  bold  and  vigorous,  and  all  their  ads  and 
gelt  u  res  free  and  animated,  specimens  of  Ancient  Sculpture. 

MAN'NERIST,  f.  Any  artiit  who  performs  all  his 
works  in  one  unvaried  manner: 

Not  fuch  a  likenefs,  as,  through  Hayman’s  works, 

(Dull  mannerijl,)  in  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Turks, 

Cloys  with  a  famenefs.  Churchill's  Gotham. 

MAN'NERLINESS,  f.  Civility  ;  ceremonious  com- 
plaifance.' — Others  out  of  mannerline/s  and  refpeCt  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  univerfal  foul  of  the  univerfe,  yet 
have  deviled  feveral  fyltems  of  the  univerfe.  Hale’s  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

MAN'NERLY,  adj.  Civil;  ceremonious;  complaifant. 
—Tut;  tut;  here’s  a  mannerly  forbearance.  Shakefpeare.-— 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  fin,  affront  the  God  whom  we  ferve, 
and  vilify  religion;  not  to  oppofe  them,  by  whatever  man¬ 
nerly  v.ames  we  may  palliate  the  feffence,  is  not  modelty, 
but  cowardice,  and  atraiterous  defertion  of  our  allegiance 
to  Chrilt.  Rogers. 

Let  me  have 

What  thou  think’ft  meet,  and  is  moft  mannerly.  Shakefpeare. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  974. 
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MAN'NERLY,  adv.  Civilly;  without  rudenefs  : 

When  we’ve  fupp’d. 

We’ll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  Itory.  Shakefpeare . 

MAN'NERS,  yi  pi.  Character  of  the  mind. — His  princes 
are  as  much  diltinguilhed  by  their  manners  as  by  their  do¬ 
minions ;  and  even  thofe  among  them,  whofe  characters 
leem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  the  particular  kinds.  AddiJ'on. — General  way  of  life; 
morals;  habits. — The  kinds  of  mufic  have  moft  operation 
upon  manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike;  to  make  them 
foft  and  effeminate.  Bacon.~ Every  fool  carries  more  or 
lefs  in  his  face  the  lignature  of  his  manners ,  more  legible 
in  fome  than  others.  L'EJlrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  bleft  abodes, 

And  think  what  pleafes  11s  mult  pleafe  the  gods.  Drydcn. 

Behaviour. — Our  griefs  and  not  our  manners  reafon  now. 
Shakefpeare. 

Thefe  bloody  accidents  mull  excufe  my  manners, 

That  lo  negleCted  you.  Shakefpeare' s  Othello. 

Good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  ftranger  dame  to  be  her  gueft  that  night.  Dryden. 

Good  behaviour. — None  but  the  carelefs  and  the  confident 
would  rufn  rudely  into  the  prefence  of  a  great  man  ;  and 
(hall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take  that  to 
be  religion,  which  the  common  reafon  of  mankind  will 
not  allow  to  be  manners  ?  South. — Dear  Kate,  you  and  I 
cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  lift  of  a  country’s 
falhion  :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners ,  Kate.  Shakefpeare . 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 

Which  very  manners  urge.  Shakefpeare’s  King  Lear . 

Your  paflion  bends 
Its  force  againft  your  neared  friends. 

Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride, 

Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.  Swfli 

Ungracious  wretch. 

Fit  for  the  fountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 

Where  manners  ne’er  were  preach’d.  Shakefpeare. 

The  golden  rule  of  virtue  is  alfo  the  golden  rule  of 
manners  :  true  politenefs  confifts  in  deference  to  others, 
and  in  conceding  our  own  wants  arid  wilhes  to  the  plea- 
fure  and  enjoyment  of  others. 

Good  manners,  according  to  Swift,  is  the  art  of  making 
thole  people  eafy  with  whom  we  converfe.  Whoever  makes 
the  fewelt  perfons  uneafy,  is  the  bell  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  bell  law  is  founded  upon  realon,  lo  are  the  belt 
manners.  And,  as  fome  lawyers  have  introduced  unrea- 
fonable  things  into  common  law  ;  fo  likewile  many  teachers 
have  introduced  abfurd  things  into  common  good  manners. 
One  principal  point  of  this  art  is  to  fuit  our  behaviour  to 
the  three  feveral  degrees  of  men  ;  our  fuperiors,  our  equals, 
and  thofe  below  us.  For  inltance,  to  prefs  either  ot  the 
two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners  ;  but  a 
tradefman  or  a  farmer  mult  be  thus  treated,  or  elfe  it  will 
be  difficult  to  perfuade  them  that  they  are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  fenfe,  are  the  three  great 
fources  of  ill  manners  ;  without  fome  one  of  thefe  detects, 
no  man  will  behave  himfelf  ill  for  want  of  experience  ;  or 
of  what,  in  the  language  of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 
“  I  defy  (proceeds  our  author)  any  one  to  ailign  an  in¬ 
cident  wherein  reafon  will  not  direct  us  what  we  are  to 
fay  or  to  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  miilead  by  pride 
or  ill  nature.  Therefore,  I  inlift  that  good  fenfe  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foundation  of  good  manners  ;  but,  becaule  the  former  is 
a  gift  which  very  few  among  mankind  are  poirdfed  of, 
therefore  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed 
upon  fixing  fome  rules  for  common  behaviour,  belt  luffed 
to  their  general  cuftoms,  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial 
good  fenle  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  reafon  ;  without 
which,  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces  would  be  perpe¬ 
tually  at  cuffs,  as  they  (eldom  fail  when  they  happen  to 
be  drunk,  or  engaged  in  fquabbles  about  women  or  plav. 
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And,  God  he  thanked,  there  hardly  happeneth  a  duel  in 
a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  of  thofe  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  fhould  be  exceedingly 
forry  to  find  the  legiflature  make  any  new  laws  againft 
the  practice  of  duelling;  becaufe  the  methods  are  eafy, 
ar.d  many,  fora  wife  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour, 
or  engage  in  it  with  innocence.  And  I  can  difcover  no 
political  evil,  in  buffering  bullies,  (harpers,  and  rakes,  to 
rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of  their  own, 
where  the  law  hath  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

“  As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended 
for  regulating  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  weak  un- 
derltandings;  fo  they  have  been  corrupted  by  the  perfons 
for  whofe  ufe  they  were  contrived  :  for  thel'e  people  have 
fallen  into  a  needlefs  and  endlefs  way  of  multiplying  ce¬ 
remonies,  which  have  been  extremely  troublefome  to  thofe 
w  ho  praftife  them,  and  infupportabie  to  every  body  elfe ; 
infomuch  that  wife  men  are  often  more  uneafy  at  the  over 
civility  of  thefe  refiners,  than  they  could  poffibly  be  in  the 
converfation  of  peafants  or  mechanics.  The  impertinences 
of  this  ceremonial  behaviour  are  no-where  better  feen  than 
at  thofe  tables,  where  ladies  prefide  who  value  themfelves 
upon  account  of  their  good  breeding;  where  a  man  muft 
reckon  upon  pafiing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing 
lie  hath  a  mind  to,  unlefs  he  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  break 
through  all  the  fettled  decorum  of  fuch  a  family.  She 
determines  what  he  loveth  belt,  and  how  much  he  (hall 
eat;  and,  if  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  happeneth  to  be  of 
the  fame  difpofition,  he  proceedeth  in  the  fame  tyranni¬ 
cal  manner  to  prefcribe  in  the  drinking  part  :  at  the  fame 
time  you  are  under  the  neceffity  of  anfwering  a  tboufand 
apologies  for  your  entertainment.  And,  although  a  good 
deal  of  this  humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many 
people  of  the  belt  falhion,  yet  too  much  of  it  ltill  remain- 
eth,  efpecially  in  the  country  ;  where  an  honelt  gentle¬ 
man  allured  me,  that,  having  been  kept  four  days  againft: 
his  will  at  a  friend’s  houfe,  with  all  the  circumltances  of 
hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  liable,  and  other  contri¬ 
vances  of  the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember,  from 
the  moment  he  came  into  the  houfe  to  the  moment  he  left 
if,  any  one  thing  wherein  his  inclination  was  not  direftly 
contradicted;  as  if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a 
combination  to  torment  him. 

“  But,  befides  all  this,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  many  foolilh  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  obferved 
among  thefe  unfortunate  profelytes  to  ceremony.  I  have 
feen  a  duchefs  fairly  knocked  down  by  the  precipitancy  of 
an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  fave  her  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  door.  1  remember,  upon  a  birth-day  at  court, 
a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  difconfolate,  by  a  dilh  of 
iauce  let  fall  by  a  page  direflly  upon  her  head-drefs  and 
Brocade,  while  (lie  gave  a  hidden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon 
home  point  of  ceremony  with  the  perfon  who  fat  next  her. 
Monfieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whofe  politics  and  man¬ 
ners  were  much  of  a  fize,  brought  a  fon  with  him  about 
thirteen  years  old  to  a  great  table  at  court.  The  boy  and 
his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their  plates,  they  firft  of¬ 
fered  round  in  order,  to  every  perlon  in  the  company  ;  fo 
that  we  could  not  get  a  minute’s  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  laft  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter, 
and  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke 
in  twenty  pieces,  and  ftained  half  the  company  with  wet 
fweetmeats  and  cream. 

“There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners  as  in  all  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  and  fometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the 
over-rating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And, 
if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a  trifle  in  itfelf,  the  pedantry 
is  the  greater.  For  which  reafon,  1  look  upon  fiddlers, 
dancing-mafters,  heralds,  mafters  of  the  ceremony,  &c, 
to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipiius  or  the  elder  Scaliger. 
With  thefe  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it, 
was  always  plentifully  flocked  :  I  mean  from  the  gentle- 
man-ufher  (at  leafl)  inclufive,  downward  to  the  gentle¬ 
man-porter;  who  are,  generally  (peaking,  the  molt  infig- 
uificant  race  of  people  that  -this-ifland  can  afford,  and 
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with  the  final  left  tincture  of  good  manners,  which  is  the 
only  trade  they  profefs.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate,  con¬ 
verting  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole 
fyftem  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their 
federal  offices  ;  and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ms- 
nifters,  they  live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revolutions, 
with  great  obfequioufnefs  to  thofe  who  are  in  any  degree 
of  credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudenefs  and  inlolence  to 
every  body  elfe.  From  whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth  :  for,  if 
they  were,  thofe  people,  who  have  underflandings  directly 
of  a  level  for  fuch  acquirements,  and  who  have  ferved 
fuch  long  apprenticefhips  to  nothing  elfe,  would  certainly 
have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the  great  officers  who 
attend  the  prince’s  perfon  or  councils,  or  prefide  in  his  fa¬ 
mily,  they  are  a  tranfient  body,  who  have  no  better  a  title 
to  good  manners  than  their  neighbours,  nor  will  probably 
have  recourfe  to  gentlemen-ufliers  for  inltruction.  So  that 
I  know  little  to  be  learned  at  court  on  this  head,  except 
in  the  material  circumftance  of  drefs;  wherein  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  maids  of  honour  mull  indeed  be  allowed  to  be. 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  a  favourite  actrefs. 

“I  remember  a  paffhge  my  lord  Bolingbroke  told  me: 
Going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  at  his  landing, 
in  order  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the  queen,  the 
prince  faid  he  was  much  concerned  that  he  could  not  fes 
her  majeity  that  night;  for  monfieur  Hoffman  (who  was 
then  by)  had  affured  his  highnefs,  that  he  could  not  he 
admitted  into  her  prefence  with  a  tied-up  periwig;  that 
his  equipage  was  not  arrived.;  and  that  he  had  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long  one  among  all  his  valets 
and  pages.  My  lord  turned  the  matter  to  a  jeft,  and 
brought  the  prince  direbUy.  to  her  majefty  ;  for  which  lie 
was  highly  cenfured  by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen- 
u filers  ;  among  whom  monfieur  Hoffman,  an  old  dull  reT 
fident  of  the  emperor’s,  had  picked  up  this  material  point 
of  ceremony  ;  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  beft  leffon  he 
had  learned  in  twenty-five  years’  refidence. 

“  I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good 
breeding  ;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  expreffion,  1  am 
fometimes  forced  to  confound  them.  By  the  firfl,  I  only 
underhand  the  art  of  remembering,  and  applying,  certain 
fettled  forms  of  general  behaviour.  Hut  good  breeding  is 
of  a  much  larger  extent  :  for,  befides  an  uncommon°de~ 
gree  of  literature,  fufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman,  for 
reading  a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  taketh  in  a 
great  compafs  of  knowledge  ;  no  lefs  than  that  of  danc¬ 
ing,  fighting,  gaming,  making  the  circle,  of  Italy,  riding 
the  great  horfe,  and  (peaking  French ;  not  to  mention 
fome  other  fecondary  or  fubaltern  accomplifliments,  which 
are  more  eafily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  between 
good  breeding  and  good  manners  lieth  in  this,  That  the 
former  cannot  be  attained  to  by  the  beft  underflandings 
without  ltudy  and  labour  ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of 
reafon  will  inltruCt  us  in  every  part  of  good  manners  with- 
out  other  afliftance. 

“I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ufeful  upon  this  fubjeft, 
tlian  to  point  out  fome  particulars  wherein  the  very  ef- 
fentials  of  good  manners  are  concerned,  the  negleft  or 
perverting  of  which  doth  very  milch  difturb  the  good 
c.cmmerCe  of  the  world,  by  introducing  a  traffic  of  a  mu¬ 
tual  uneafinefs  in  mod  companies.  Firfl,  A  necefiary  part 
of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  obfervance  of  time  at  our 
own  dwellings  or  thofe  of  others,  or  at  third  places,  whe¬ 
ther  upon  matters  of  civility,  bufinefs,  or  diverfion  ;  which 
rule,  though.it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reafon,  yet 
the  greatelt  mini  (ter  I  ever  knew  was  the  greateft  tref- 
paffer  againft  it;  by  which  all  his  bufinefs  doubled  upon 
h.im,  and  placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear;  upon  which 
I  often  uled  to  rally  him  as  deficient  in  point  of  >  oid 
manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one  ambaffador^and 
fecretary  of  date,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  intel¬ 
lectuals,  execute  their  offices  with  great  fuccefs  and  ap- 
plaule,  by  the  mere  force  of  exaCtneis  and  regularity,  j f 
you  duly  obferve  time  lor  the  fervice  ot  anotheiy  it  dou¬ 
bles 
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bles  the  obligation  ;  if  upon  your  account,  it  would  be 
manifeft  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  negleft  it ;  if  both 
are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on 
you  to  his  own  difadvantage,  is  pride  and  injuftice. 

**  Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  ItyJed  ill  ?>ian- 
ners  ;  becaufe  forms  are  fuhjeft  to  frequent  changes  ;  and 
confequently,  being  not  founded  upon  reafon,  are  beneath 
a  wife  man’s  regard.  Befides,  they  vary  in  every  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  after  a  fhort  period  of  time  vary  frequently  in 
the  fame;  fo  that  a  man  who  travelleth  muft  needs  be  at 
firft  a  ftranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which  he 
pafi'eth  ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return  as  much  a  ftranger 
in  his  own  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are  eafier  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or  names.  Indeed,  among 
the  many  impertinencies  that  fuperficial  young  men  bring 
with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  reft  :  who 
look  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable 
of  admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance; 
and  therefore  are  zealous  upon  all  occalions  to  introduce 
and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fafhions  they  have 
brought  back  with  them  ;  fo  that,  ufually  fpeaking,  the 
worlt  bred  perfon  in  the  company  is  a  young  traveller 
juft  arrived  from  abroad.” 

Upon  the  ftate  of  manners  in  Germany,  Mad.  de  Stael’s 
recent  work,  De  l’Allemagne,  may  be  confulted  with 
great  advantage.  As  to  thofe  of  the  French  metropolis, 
fee  our  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  903. 

Manners,  in  poetry,  denote  the  inclinations,  genius, 
and  humour,  which  the  poet  gives  to  his  perfons,  and 
whereby  he  diftinguithes  his  characters. 

Ariftotle  defines  manners  to  be,  that  which  difcovers 
the  inclination  of  him  who  fpeaks,  and  fliows  what  he  will 
refolve  upon,  or  what  reject,  before  he  has  actually  de¬ 
termined.  One  inftance  will  make  this  definition  clear. 
In  the  firft  book  of  Virgil,  ZEneas  is  represented  extremely 
pious,  and  determined  to  execute  the  will  of  the  gods  at 
all  adventures.  In  the  fourth  book  he  has  a  difficult 
choice  propofed  ;  being  engaged,  on  the  one  hand,  out  of 
a  principle  of  love,  gratitude,  and  honour,  not  to  quit 
Dido;  and  having,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exprefs  order 
front  the  gods  to  depart  for  Italy.  Now,  before  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  which  fide  he  lias-determined,  what  he  has  be¬ 
fore  (aid  fliould  fltow  his  will  and  inclinations,  and  which 
part  he  will  take.  And  thofe  preceding  difcourfes,  which 
difcover  his  future  refolution,  make  what  we  call  the  poe¬ 
tical  manners.  Thofe  therefore  make  it  palt  doubt  he 
will  abandon  Dido  to  obey  the  gods ;  this  he  does  in  ef- 
feft  ;  and  the  manners,  therefore,  are  good,  and  well  con¬ 
duced.  Had  he  difobeyed  the  orders  of -Jupiter,  to  Itay 
with  Dido,  the  manners  had  been  ill;  becaufe  they  would 
have  foretold  a  refolution  contrary  to  what  he  was  really 
to  take.  But,  had  there  been  nothing  to  make  11s  forefee 
any  refolution  of  ZEneas  at  all,  neither  that  which  he  ac¬ 
tually  took,  nor  the  contrary,  in  that  cafe  there  had  been 
no  manners  at  all.  It  is  the  manners,  as  before  obferved, 
that  diftinguifti  the  characters  ;  and,  unlefs  the  manners 
be  well  expreffed,  we  fhall  never  be  acquainted  with  the 
perfons  at  all  5  nor,  confequently,  fhall  we  be  either  ter¬ 
rified  with  forefeeing  their  dangers  or  melted  into  pity 
by  feeing  their  fufferings.  The  manners  fliould  be  fuit- 
able  to  the  age,  fex,  rank,  climate,  and  condition,  of  the 
perfon  that  has  them.  Horace  obfer.ves,  “  Intererit  mul- 
tnm  Duvufne  loquatur,  an  heros.”  Again,  the  manners 
muft  be  equal ;  that  is,  they  muft  be  conltant,  or  confiftent, 
through  the  whole  character;  or  the  variety  or  inequality 
of  the  manners,  as  in  nature,  fo  in  the  drama,  muft  be 
equal.  The  fearful  muft  never  be  brave,  nor  the  brave 
timorous  ;  the  avaricious  nnift  never  be  liberal,  nor  vice 
yerjd.  In  this  part  Shakefpeare’s  manners  are  admirable. 
Befides  thefe  qualities,  there  is  another  efiential  to  their 
beauty;  which  is,  that  they  be  ncccjfary ;  that  is,  that  no 
vicious  quality,  or  inclination,  be  given  to  any  poetic  per- 
ion,  unlefs  jt  appear  to  be  abfolutdy  neceflary  or  requi¬ 
re  to  the.  carrying  on  of  the  aftiom 
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MAN  NERSDORFF,  a  town  of  Auftrin,  on  the  Ley- 
tha,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters  :  feventeen  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Vienna. 

MAN'NIKIN.  See  Manikin. 

MAN'NING,  f.  An  old  law-word  for  the  days’  work 
of  a  man.  The  aft  of  furnifhing  with  men.  See  Im¬ 
pressing,  vol.  x.  p.  874. 

MAN'NING-  (Francis),  was  fon  of  Francis  Manning, 
of  London,  gent,  and  was  matriculated  at  Oxford  the  8th 
of  March,  1688,  being  then  a  commoner  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege.  He  feems  to  have  left  the  univerfity  without  taking 
a  degree;  and,  purfuing  the  line  of  civil  employment,  we 
find  him,  in  1707,  fecretary  to  Mr.  Stanyan,  envoy  to  the 
Swifs  Cantons.  He  afterwards,  in  queen  Anne’s  time, 
was  promoted  to  be  minifter  to  the  Gritons  ;  and,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1716,  was  appointed  envoy  to  the  Thirteen 
Cantons,  and  to  the  republic  of  the  Grifons.  After  this 
period  we  can  dilcover  no  account  of  him.  He  tranflated 
Dion  Caffius,  and  wrote  the  following  plays,  viz.  1.  The 
Generous  Choice,  a  comedy,  4to.  1700.  a.  All  for  tire 
Better,  or  the  Infallible  Cure,  a  comedy,  410.  no  date. 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

MAN'NING  BA'Y,  an  harbour  of  Ireland,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Galway.  Lat.  53.  28.  N.  Ion.  10, 
5.  W. 

MAN'NINGHAM,  a  townfhip  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the 
Weft  Riding,  north  of  Bradford,  containing  1357  inha¬ 
bitants,  including  488  employed  in  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures. 

MAN'NINGTON,  a  poft-town  of  North  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  New  Jerfey  :  thirty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Burlington. 

MAN'NINGTREE.  See  Maningtree,  p.  286. 

MAN'NISH,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  man  ; 
bold;  mafeuline;  impudent. — Nature  had  proportioned, 
her  without  any  fault ;  yet  altogether  feemed  not  to  make 
up  that  harmony  that  Cupid  delights  in:  the  reafon 
whereof  might  feem  a  manmjh  countenance,  which  over¬ 
threw  that  lovely  fweetneis,  the  nobleft  power  of  wo¬ 
mankind,  far  fitter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle, 
Sidney. 

A  woman,  impudent,  and  manni/h  growm, 

Is  not  more  loath  than  an  effeminate  man.  Shakcfpeare. 

MAN'NORY  (Louis),  advocate  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  where  he  was  born  in  1696,  and  died  in  1777.  From 
him  we  have  18  vols.  12010.  of  Pleadings  and  Memoirs. 
A  great  number  of  lingular  cafes  occur  in  this  collection  ; 
and  the  author  has  the  talent  of  rendering  them  more 
ftriking  by  the  agreeable  planner  in  which  they  are  Itated. 
He  was  Travenol’s  counfel  in  his  procefs  againft  Voltaire, 
and  was  very  fatirical  agiinft  that  poet.  The  latter  took 
revenge  by  deferibing  hith  as  a  mercenary  babbier,  who 
fold  his  pen  and  his  abufe  to  the  nighelt  bidder.  Man- 
nory  publifhed  alfo  a  tranflation  into  French  of  Father 
Paree’s  Funeral  Oration  on  Louis  XIV.  and  very  judi¬ 
cious  Obfervations  on  the  Semiramis  of  Voltaic. 

MANNOZ'ZI  (Giovanni),  an  Italian ■  painter,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Giovanni  da  San  Gio « 
vanni.  He  was  one  of  the  bett  Italian  anitts  in  freico. 
Poffeffing  a  vivid  imagination  and  a  ready1  hand,  his  works 
are  numerous,  and  adorn  many  of  the  churches  and  oa- 
laces  of  Roms  and  Florence.  He  did  not  begin  to  paint 
till  he  was  eighteen  years  old  ;  his  fu.ee  eis  is  therefore  the 
more  extraordinary.  The  genius  he  was  endowed  with 
being  of  an  irregular  nature,  he  frequently  took  great  li¬ 
berties  in  his  defigns  ;  but  his  frefco- paintings  at  Florence 
ihow  how  well,  when  he  pleafed,  he  could  reitrain  the  im¬ 
proper  exuberances  of  his  imagination.  He  died  in  1636, 
aged  46. 

MANN'SDORF,  a  town  of  Si  efia,  in  the  principality 
of  No i lie  :  three  miles  eaft.of  Nfcifte. 

M  AN'NUS,  J.  [Latin,  a  horte.]  A  pad,  or  faddle-horfe. 
In  the  laws  of  Alfred,  we  find  man  tkeof  for  a  horle- dealer. 
GcVi&lk. 
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MfAKO'AH,  or  Mano'eh,  [Heb.  red.]-  Father  of 
.Sampfon;  ot  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  the  city  of  Zorah. 
Judges  xiii.  An  angel  of  the  Lord  having  appeared  to 
the  wife  of  Manoah,  and  having  promifed  her  a  fon  j 
Manoah,  whether  moved  by  jealoufy,  (fo  fays  Jofephus, 
Ant.  lib.  v.  cap.  ic.)  or  by  gratitude,  (fo  fays  Ambrofe, 
Ep.  70.)  defired  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  fee  him  who 
had  thus  appeared,  that  he  might  know?  from  him  how  to 
treat  this  fon  who  (hould  be  born;  though  that  indeed 
had  been  already  told  ;  (ver.  4,  5.)  The  Lord  heard  his 
prayer  ;  and  the  angel  appeared  again  to  his  wife,  being 
then  in  the  fields;  and  fhe  ran  to  acquaint  her  hufband. 
Manoah  went  to  him,  and  obtained  from  him  direiflions 
concerning  the  child.  Manoah  then  faid,  /  pray  thee,  let 
us  prepare  a  kid  for  thee.  The  angel  replied,  “  I  mult  not 
eat  any  food  ;  but  thou  mayelt  offer  it  for  a  burnt  of¬ 
fering  to  the  Lord.-’  Manoah  faid  to  him,  (not  knowing 
him  to  be  an  angel,)  What  is  thy  name?  that  we  may  do 
thee  honour  when  that  Jhall  happen  which  thou  hajl  foretold  ? 
He  anfwered,  Why  afkejl  thou  my  name,  feeing  it  is  a  fecret  ? 
Manoah  therefore  took  the  kid,  with  the  wine  for  the  li¬ 
bation  ;  and  put  them  on  the  fire  which  he  had  lighted 
.on  a  Hone,  jofephus,  w  ho  is  followed  by  molt  commen¬ 
tators,  fays,  that  the  angel  touched  the  flelh  with  a  rod 
in  his  hand,  on  which  there  iflued  a  flame  that  confumed 
the  burnt  facrifice;  which  circumltance  is  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  As  the  fmoke  began  to  afeend,  the  angel 
-alfo  afeended  in  the  midlt  the  flame  towards  Heaven. 
Then  Manoah  perceived  that  it  was  an  angel  ;  and  faid 
to  his  w  ife,  We  fhall  furely  die,  becaufe  we  have  feen  God. 
But  his  wife  antwered,  If  the  Lord  were  plcafed  to  kill  us, 
he  would  not  have  received  our  burnt  offering,  nor  would  have 
prediElcd  to  us  the  birth  of  a  fon.  This  happened  A.  M.  2848. 
an.d  Sampfon  was  born  in  2849,  ante  A.D.  1155. 

MANO'BT,/.  in  botany.  See  Glycine. 

MANOBLE'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gard  :  three  miles  north  of  St.  Hypolite. 

MA'NOD,  one  of  the  ftnaller  Philippine  iflands.  Lat. 
12.  28.  N.  Ion.  122.  24.  E. 

M ANCEU'VRE,  f.  [Fr.  handy-work.]  The  Ikilful  ma¬ 
nagement  of  any  affair;  an  artifice  in  the  conduct  of  any 
bufinefs. 

Military  manoeuvres  confift  chiefly  in  thofe  various  move¬ 
ments  or  evolutions,  in  which  loldiers  are  exercifed,  in 
.order  to  fit  them  for  defenlive  or  offenfive  operations. 
The  platoon  exercife  has  been  altered  as  well  as  the  ma¬ 
nual.  The  exercife  is  performed  a  little  flower,  three 
-Jeconds  being  allowed  between  each  motion.  It  is  no 
Jcnger  done  by  fignai  from  beat  of  drum,  but  all  by  word 
of  command. 

The  infantry-manoeuvres,  which  were  formerly  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  are  now  reduced  to  18  ;  which  are  ordered  to  be 
!>ra6iifed  and  performed  in  every  regiment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  movements,  explanations  of  which,  and  di- 
xebtions  for  performing  them,  are  given  in  the  books  of 
-exercife.  t.  Forming  the  battalion  into  clofe  columns  in 
the  rear  of  the  right  company.  2.  Clofe  column  in  the  front 
,of  the  left  company.  3.  Clofe  column  in  a  central  com¬ 
pany,  facing  to  the  rear.  4.  Changing  pofition  in  open 
column.  5.  Throwing  back  the  wings.  6.  Changing 
pofition  by  a  counter-march.  7.  Counter-marching  by 
files  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion.  8.  Marching  in  open 
column.  9.  Echellon  change  of  pofition.  10.  Taking 
up  a  new  line  by  the  echellon  movement,  n.  Changing 
pofition  to  right  or  left.  12.  Retreating  in  line.  13. 
Marching  to  a  flank  in  echellon.  14.  Forming  the  hollow 
Iquare.  15.  Retiring  in  line  and  filing.  16.  Advancing 
in  line,  filing,  and  charging  to  the  front.  17.  Retreating 
;n  line.  18.  Advancing  in  line. 

To  MANCEU'VRE,  v.a.  To  contrive;  to  ait  Ikilfully. 
Often  taken  in  an  ill  fenie,  as  to  circumvent,  to  outwit. 
In  military  language,  fo  to  manage  any  body  or  armed 
force,  as  to  derive  iudden  and  unexpected  advantages  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  from  luperior  fkill  in  military  movements. 
It  confifts  in  diltributing  equal  motion  to  every  part  of  a 
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body  of  troop?,  that  the  whole  may  be  enable  to  form,  or 
change  its  pofition,  in  the  molt  expeditious  and  beft  me¬ 
thod,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  required  of  a  battalion, 
brigade,  or  line  of  cavalry,  infantry,  or  artillery. 

MA'NOK  MAN'KA,  an  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Lat.  4.54.  N.  Ion.  119.48,  E. 

MANOM'ETER,  f.  [from  the  Gr.  y.ayoc,  rare  or  thin, 
and  jwcTpo!',  meafure;]  or  Manoscope,  [from  pavot;,  and 
c/.oirvj),  to  view.]  An  inftrument  to  fhovv  or  meafure  the 
alterations  in  the  rarity  or  denlity  of  the  air.  The  ma¬ 
nometer  differs  from  the  barometer  in  this,  That  the  latter 
only  ferves  to  meafure  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  or  of 
the  column  of  air  over  it;  but  the  former,  the  denfty  of 
the  arr  in  which  it  is  found  ;  which  denfity  depends  not 
only  on  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  but  alfo  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  Authors,  however,  generally 
confound  the  two  together;  and  Mr.  Boyle  himielf  gives 
us  a  manometer  of  his  contrivance,  under  the  name  of  a 
Statical  Barometer,  (fee  vol.  ii.  p.  737.)  but  that  in-; 
flrument,  though  it  would  evidently  indicate  the  changes 
o i  denfty  of  the  atmofphere,  llill  leaves  11s  uncertain  as  to 
the  caufe,  whether  it  is  from  a  change  of  its  weight,  or  of 
its  temperature,  or  of  both. 

The  manometer  conltrufted  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  ufed 
by  Capt.  Phipps  in  his  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  was 
compoled  of  a  tube  of  a  fmall  bore,  with  a  ball  at  the  end  ; 
the  barometer  being  at  29-7,  a  fmall  quantity  of  quick- 
filver  was  put  into  the  tube,  to  take  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  external  air  and  that  confined  in  the 
ball  and  the  part  of  the  tube  below  this  quicklilver.  A 
fcale  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  tube,  which  marks  the 
degrees  of  dilatation  arifing  from  the  increafe  of  heat  in 
this  ftate  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  has  the  fame  gra¬ 
duation  as  that  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  point  of 
freezing  being  marked  32.  In  this  Hate,  therefore,  it  will 
ihow  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  thermo¬ 
meter.  But,  if  the  air  becomes  lighter,  the  bubble  in- 
doled  in  the  ball,  being  lefs  compreffed,  will  dilate  itfeif, 
and  take  up  a  fpace  as  much  larger  as  the  comprefling 
force  is  lefs  ;  therefore  the  changes  arifing  from  the  in¬ 
creafe  of  heat  will  be  proportionably  larger;  and  the  in- 
ltrument  will  Ihow  the  differences  in  the  denlity  of  the  air, 
arifing  from  the  changes  in  its  weigh*  and  heat.  Mr. 
Ramlden  found  that  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
increafed  the  magnitude  of  the  air  from  what  it  was  at 
the  freezing  point  of  the  whole.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  ball  and  the  part  of  the  tube  below  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fcale  is  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  alrnolt  414 
degrees  of  the  fcale.  If  the  height  of  both  the  manome¬ 
ter  and  thermometer  be  given,  the  height  of  the  barometer 
may  be  thence  deduced  by  this  rule;  as  the  height  of  the 
manometer  increafed  by  414  is  to  the  height  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  increafed  by  414,  lb  is  29-7  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer. 

Other  kinds  of  manometers  were  made  ufe  of  by  Col. 
Roy,  in  his  attempts  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  barome¬ 
ter.  “  They  were  (fays  he)  of  various  lengths,  from  four 
to  upwards  of  eight  feet  5  they  conlilted  ot  Itraight  tubes, 
whole  bores  were  commonly  from  -j^th  to  -Jjth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  was  carefully  mea- 
fured,  by  making  a  column  of  quicklilver,  about  threa  or 
four  inches  in  length,  move  along  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Thele  (paces  were  leverally  marked,  with  a  fine- 
edged  file,  on  the  tub^s  ;  and  transferred  from  them  to 
long  Hips  of  palfeboard,  for  the  fublequent  conttruclion  of 
the  Icaies  relpedively  belonging  to  each.  The  bulb,  at¬ 
tached  to  one  end  of  the  manometer  at  the  glals  houfe, 
was  of  the  form  of  a  pear,  whole  point  being  occafionally 
opened,  dry  or  inoilt  air  could  be  readily  admitted,  and 
the  buib  lealed  again,  without  any  lenlible  alteration  in 
its  capacity.  The  air  was  confined  by  means  ot  a  column 
of  quicklilver,  long  or  Ihort,  and  nith  the  bulb  down¬ 
wards  or  upwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
poled  experiment.  Here  it  mult  be  oblerved,  that,  from 
the  adlieiion  of  the  quicklilver  to  the  tube,  the  inltrument 
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will  not  aft  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical  pofition  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  neceflary  to  give  it  a  fmail  degree  of  mo¬ 
tion,  to  bring  the  quickfilver  into  its  true  place  ;  where  it 
will  remain  in  equilibrio,  between  the  exterior  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  one  fide,  and  the  interior  elaftic  force 
of  the  confined  air  on  the  other. 

“  Pounded  ice  and  water  were  ufed  to  fix  a  freezing 
point  on  the  tube  5  and,  by  means  of  fait  and  ice,  the  air 
was  farther  condenfed,  generally  four,  and  fometimes  five 
or  fix,  degrees  below  o.  The  thermometer  and  manometer 
were  then  placed  in  a  tin  veflel  among  water  which  was 
brought  into  violent  ebullition  ;  where,  having  remained 
a  fufficient  time,  and  motion  being  given. to  the  manome¬ 
ter,  a  boiling  point  was  marked  thereon.  After  this  the 
fire  was  removed  ;  and  the  gradual  descents  of  the  piece 
of  quickfilver,  correfponding  to  every  twenty  degrees  of 
temperature  in  the  thermometer,  were  fuccefiively  marked 
on  a  deal  rod  applied  to  the  manometer.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  both  inftruments,  while  in  the  water,  were  in 
circumftances  perfectly  fimilar ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  ball 
and  bulb  were  at  the  bottom^f  the  veflel.  In  order  to 
be  certain  that  no  air  had  efcaped  by  the  fide  of  the  quick¬ 
filver  during  the  operation,  the  manometer  was  frequently 
placed  a  fecond  time  in  melting  ice.  If  the  barometer 
had  not  altered  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  quickfilver  always  became  ftationary  at  or 
near  the  firft  mark.  If  any  fudden  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  during  that  inter¬ 
val,  the  fame  was  noted,  and  allowance  made  for  it  in  af¬ 
terwards  proportioning  the  fpaces. 

“  Long  tubes,  with  bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of  any 
uniform  figure,  are  fcarcely  ever  met  with.  Such  how¬ 
ever  as  were  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  generally  tapered 
in  a  pretty  regular  manner  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  the  bulb  was  downwards,  and  the  tube  narrowed 
that  way,  the  column  of  quickfilver  confining  the  air 
lengthened  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fcale,  and  augmented 
the  preffure  above  the  mean.  In  the  upper  half,  the  co¬ 
lumn  being  Shortened,  the  preffure  was  diininiflied  below 
the  mean.  In  this  cafe,  the  obferved  fpaces  both  ways 
from  the  centre  were  diminifhed  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
the  heights  of  the  barometer  at  each  fpace,  compared  with 
its  mean  height.  If  the  bore  widened  towards  the  bulb 
when  downwards,  the  obferved  fpaces,  each  way  from  the 
centre,  were  augmented  in  the  fame  inverfe  ratio;  but  in 
the  experiments  on  air  lefs  denfe  than  the  atmofphere,  the 
bulb  being  upwards,  the  fame  equation  was  applied  with 
contrary  figns ;  and,  if  any  extraordinary  irregularity 
took  place  in  the  tube,  the  correfponding  fpaces  were  pro¬ 
portioned  both  ways  from  that  point,  whether  high  or 
low,  that  anfwered  to  the  mean. 

“The  obferved  and  equated  manometrical  fpaces  being 
thus  laid  down  on  the  pafteboard  containing  the  meafures 
of  the  tube;  the  aia°  of  the  thermometer,  in  exaft  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  feftions  of  the  bore,  .were  conftrufted 
alongfide  of  them  ;  hence  the  coincidence  with  each  other 
were  eafily  feen  ;  and  the  number  of  thermo, metrical  de¬ 
grees  anfwering  to  each  manometrical  fpace  readily  tranf- 
ferred  into  a  table  prepared  for  thepurpofe.” 

The  linking  peculiarity  of  manometers  of  the  above 
conftruftion,  and  that  on  which  their  chief  excellence  de¬ 
pends,  is  that  a  mercurial  column  of  about  -j^th  or^th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  Hides  freely  up  and  down  a  glafs  tube, 
without  fuffering  any  air  to  pafs  either  way.  This  cha- 
rafter  is,  however,  obtained  only  by  preferving  the  tube 
and  mercury  very  clear  and  dry.  If  any  dull,  moifture, 
or  oxyd,  be  found  in  the  tube,  the  mercury  becomes  lefs 
free  in  its  motion  5  and  the  air  is  apt  to  break  the  mercu¬ 
rial  column,  and  gradually  efcape.  A  bora  of  lefs  diame¬ 
ter  would  occaljon  too  much  friction,  and  one  of  greater 
would  fuffer  the  mercury  to  fall  down. 

When  the  expanfion  or  dilatation  of  the  air  in  any  ex¬ 
periment  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  original  volume,  or 
any  other  quantity  exceeding  that,  a  manometer  of  a  ftill 
more  Ample  conftruftion  may  be  ufed,  namely,  a  ftraight 
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tube,  or  one  without  bulb,  of  the  fame  bore  or  capacity 
as  Col.  Roy’s.  It  mull  be  divided  into  equal  fpaces,  by 
means  of  a  Aiding  mercurial  column,  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  bore  incident  to  fuch  tubes;  a  final  1 
drop  of  mercury  may  them  be  let  down  by  a  clean  iron 
wire  to  any  part  of  the  tube,  fo  as  to  conftitute  a  Aiding 
column  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Another  fpecies  of  manometer  may  be  ufed  when  the 
objeft  is  to  ineafure  the  force  of  fteam  or  vapour,  gene¬ 
rated  over  certain  liquids  by  heat.  In  this  cafe  a  tube 
fimilar  to  the  preceding  may  be  bent  into  a  fiphon  with 
parallel  legs,  the  AiOrter  leg  of  which  muft  be  clofed,  or 
hermetically  fealed,  and  the  longer  open.  A  few  drops  of 
the  liquid  inuft  be  conveyed  to  the  extremity  of  the  clofed 
leg;  after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  may.  be  filled 
with  mercury,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fpace  with  air  between 
the  mercury  and  the  liquid  ;  the  manometer  muft  then  be 
put  into  water,  &c.  of  a  known  temperature,  and  held  in 
a  perpendicular  pofture,  with  the  bending  lowelt,  and  fo 
that  the  extremity  of  the  tube  containing  the  liquid  may 
be  wholly  immerfed  in  the  warm  water,  whilli  the  other 
extremity  is  without.  The  heat  will  expand  part  of  the 
liquid  into  fteam,  which  will  deprefs  the  mercury  in  the 
fame  leg,  and  elevate  it  in  the  oppofite,  till  an  equilibrium 
of  preffure  is  ettablifhed,  The  elaftic  force  of  the  fteam 
will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
±  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  the  two  mercurial  co¬ 
lumns  in  the  fiphon,  according  as  the  column  in  the  open 
or  clofed  leg  exceeds  that  of  the  other.  If  the  difference 
of  the  heights  is  expefted  to  be  upwards  of  thirty  inches, 
fome  inconvenience  arifes  from  the  great  length  of  tube 
requifite;  in  this  cafe  an  ingenious  contrivance  has  been 
invented  to  obviate  it ;  the  open  end  of  the  manometer 
muft  be  hermetically  fealed,  fo  as  to  inclofe  a  column  of 
atmofpheric  air  of  due  volume  ;  when  the  fteam  is  formed. 
in  the  liquid,  and  the  mercury  depreffed,  it  condenfes  the 
air  in  the  other  leg;  and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  con-' 
denfed  air,  as  is  well  known,  is  inverfely  as  the  force  j 
then  the  quantity  of  this  force  thus  afcertained,  rfc  the 
difference  of  the  two  mercurial  columns,  will  give  the 
whole  elaftic  force  of  the  fteam.  Great  care  muft  be  taken 
that  the  air-column  of  the  fiphon  is  dear  of  the  liquid 
that  generates  the  fteam.  By  this  fort  of  inftrument 
Mr.  Dalton  finds  the  force  of  (team  from  fulphuric  ether 
at  zi2°  Fahr.  =  236  inches  of  mercury.  See  Manchefter 
Mem.  vol.  v.  p.  567,  Alfo,  New  Syftefn  of  Chemillry^ 
p.  14. 

Sauflure,  in  his  Effays  on  Hygrometry,  defcribes  his 
manometer;  it  was  nothing  but  an  ordinary  barometer  ; 
a  Ample  Itraight  tube  was  filled  with  boiled  mercury,  and 
its  open  end  was  immerfed  in  a  cup  of  the  fame  liquid  5 
the  whole  was  then  inclofed  in  a  large  glafs  balloon,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  inches  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  to 
which  a  fcale  of  degrees  or  equal  parts  was  attached,  to 
fnow  the  variation  of  the  altitude  of  the  mercury.  The 
tube  paffed  through  a  circular  hole  in  a  tin  plate  which 
covered  the  opening  of  the  balloon,  and  which  was  very 
carefully  luted,  as  was  the  paffage  of  the  tube,  fo  as  to  be 
perfeftly  air-tight.  In  this  cafe  it  was  evident  the  inftru¬ 
ment  was  no  longer  a  barometer,  as  it  was  cut  off  from  the 
aftion  of  the  air  out  of  the  balloon  ;  but  the  mercury  was 
fupported  by  the  Ipring  or  elafticity  of  the  air  within  the 
balloon,  and  muft  be  fubjeft  to  fuch  fluctuations  as  took 
place  in  it,  independently  of  any  change  of  weight  in  the 
atmofphere.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  Sauffure  found 
that  atmofpheric  air,  in  pafling  from  extreme  drynefs  to- 
extreme  moifture,  in  the  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  in- 
creafed  about  -g^th  in  elafticity  ;  and  vice  ver/d,  in  pafling* 
from  extreme  moifture  to  extreme  drynefs,  it  diminilhed 
•jVh  In  ds  elaftic  force,  the  temperature  being  all  she  time 
uniform.  For  the  important  ui'es  of  thefe  and  fimilar  in¬ 
ftruments,  fee  “  Of  the  Barometer  in  meafuring  Alti¬ 
tudes,”  vcl.  ii.  p.  741, 

Manometer  for  the  air-pump.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  kind  of  gauge  for  meafuring  the  degree  of  the  ra re¬ 
ft  G  -  faction 
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faction  of  the  air  produced  by  working  the  pump.  See 
the  article  Air-pump,  vol.  i.  p.  443,  444. 

MANOO'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province  of 
Dindigu! :  twenty-feven  miles  north-weft  of  Dindigul. 

MANOORGU'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  eighteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Tanjore. 

MANOORGUR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan*  in  the  cirear 
of  Mahur :  twenty  miles  north  of  Neermull. 

MAN'OR,  J.  [rnanerium,  Lat.  from  the  Fr.  manoir,  ha¬ 
bitation  ;  or  rather  from  manindo,  of  abiding  there,  be- 
caufe  the  lord  did  ufually  refide  there.  It  is  called  ma~ 
nerium,  quafi  manurium,  becaufe  it  is  laboured  by  handy- 
work.]  A  noble  fort  of  fee,  granted  partly  to  tenants  for 
certain  fervices  to  be  performed,  and  partly  relerved  to 
the  ufe  of  the  lord’s  family,,  with  jurifdi&ion  over  his  te¬ 
nants  for  their  farms.  That  which  was  granted  out  to 
tenants,  we  call  tenementales ;  thafe  referved  to  the  lord, 
were  dominicales ;  the  whole  fee  was  termed  a  lord/hip,  of 
old  a  barony ;  from  whence  the  court,  that  is  always  an 
appendant  to  the  manor,  is  called  the  Court-Baron. 
See  that  word,  vol.  V.  p.  498.  and  the  article  Game* 
vol.  viii.  p.  234. 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors ,  that  I  had, 

Ev’n  now  forfake  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  VI. 

MAN'OR,  in  geography,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in 
Lancafter  county,  Pennfylvania,  containing  1804  inha¬ 
bitants. 

MAN'OR  COT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ma¬ 
dura  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Coilpetta. 

MAN'OR  HAM'ILTON,  a  fin  all  poft-town  of  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  Ireland,  on  the  road  to  Sligo  5  being 
near  eleven  miles  eaft  of  that  town,  and  ninety* four  miles 
north-weft  from  Dublin. 

MANO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana:  thir- 
tj'-eight  miles  fouth  of  Damaun. 

MANORPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Mfewat  t 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cottilah. 

MA'NOS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  twenty  mile* 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Havannah. 

MA'NOS,  a  clutter  of  fmall  ifiands  in  the  Spanilh  Main, 
near  the  coaft  of  Darien.  Lat.  9. 17.  N.  Ion.  78.  40.  W. 

MAN'OSCOPE.  /.  See  Manometer. 

MANOS'QUE,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps.  Here  is  a  me¬ 
dicinal  fpring.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  refidence 
of  a  governor,  and  contained  feven  churches,  and  a  com- 
mandery  of  Malta  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Forcalquier,  and 
fifteen  weft  of  Apt.  Lat.  44.  50.  N.  Ion.  5.  51.  E. 

MANO'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Confolent. 

MANO'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Aurungabad : 
fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Aurungabad. 

MANOU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  louth  of  Verrteuil. 

MANOU',  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  eaft  of  Quoja. 

MANOU  ARAN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  north  coaft  of  Waygoo.  Lat.  o.  6.N. 
Ion.  131.  10.  E. 

MANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, in  Benares:  twelve 
miles  north-weftof  Bidzigur. 

MANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahr:  thirty- 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bahar. 

MANPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude :  forty 
miles  foutli-ealt  of  Goorackpour. 

MANPAR'RY,  a  fort  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fubah  of 
Agra:  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Agra. 

MAN'QUES  SE'CAS,a  cl  utter  of  fmall  iflandsin  the  At¬ 
lantic,  rwear  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Lat.  4.  45.  S.  Ion.  44.  50.  W, 

MAN'QUES  VER'DES,  a  clutter  of  lmall  ifiands  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coaft  of  Brafil.  Lat.  2.  25.  S.  ion. 44. 
46.  W. 

MAN'RENT,  /.  in  Scottifh  hiftory,  a  kind  of  bond 
between  lord  and  vaffal;  by  which  protection  was  ftipu- 
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la  ted  on  the  one  hand,  and  fidelity  with  perfottal  ferviee 
on  the  other.  Robertfon’s  Scotland*  book  i. 

MANRE'SA*  Minorosa,  or  Manxes,  a  townof  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  which  gives  name  to  a  vigirery,  fituated  on 
a  river,  which  foon  after  funs  into  the  Llobregat.  It  is 
defended  by  a  caftle,  and  contains  feveral  convents:  m 
miles  eaft  of  Saragofla,  and  twenty-five  north-north-weft 
Barcelona.  Lat.41.44_N.  lon.,i. 44.  E. 

MAN'RIQUE  (D.  Jorge),  a  Spanifh  poet  of  the  old 
fehool,  who  flourifhed  in  tire  fifteenth  century,  and  who 
Iras  retained,  to  the  prefent  period  of  time,  a  large  fhare  of 
popularity.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  forty-two 
ltanzas  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which,  being  a 
fubjeCt  that  interefts  every  breaft,  are  read  with  pleafure 
by  all  perfons,  from  the  throne  to  the  friar’s  cell ;  they 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  with  paraphrafes  and  com¬ 
mentaries.  It  was  affirmed  hy  Joam  II.  of  Portugal,  that 
it  was  as  neceflary  for  a  man  to  know  thefe  ltanzas  by  heart 
as  to  know  the  pater-nofter.  Gen.  Biog. 

MANS,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sarte,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Huifne  and  the 
Sarte.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  Lower 
Maine*  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  the  feat  of  a  governor,  of  an 
electorate,  bailiwick,  8cc.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  two 
collegiate  and  thirteen  parifti  churches,  twelve  religious 
houfes,  and  17,000  inhabitants.  It  is  ten  polls  north  of 
Tours,  and  twenty-fix  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Paris, 
Lat.  48.  N.  lon.o.  17.  E. 

MAN'SA,  or  Man'sum,  /.  in  old  records,  a  mafifion, 
or  houfe. 

MAN'SALA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nyland  :  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Borgo.  * 

MANSA'NA, /.  in  botany.  See  Rhamnus  jujuba. 

MAN'SAPE,  a  town  of  Lower  Siam,  near  the  coaft. 
Lat.  13. 15.  N.  Ion.  iba.  20.  E. 

MANSA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  thir¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Durbungah. 

MANSARO'AR,  a  large  lake  of  Thibet,  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  from  whence  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Ganges  is  faid  to  fpring :  forty-two  miles 
north  of  Darmadijera. 

MAN'SART  (Francis),  an  eminent  French  architect, 
born  at  Paris  in  *598,  was  the  fon  of , the  king's  carpenter 
It  was  chiefly  through  the  force  of  his  own  genius  that 
he  rofe  to  the  firft  rank  in  his  profeflion.  Tafte  and  judg¬ 
ment,  united  with  a  fertile  imagination  and  grand  ideas, 
enabled  him  to  equal  the  greateft  matters  in  his  plans;  his 
only  fault  was  an  inftability  which  frequently  led  him,  in 
aiming  at  perfection,  to  alter  his  defigns  during  their  exe 
cution,  and  demolifh  what  was  done,  in  order  to  begin 
afrefh.  This  character  loft  him  the  finifhing  of  the  fine 
abbey  of  Val-de-Grace,  founded  by  Anne  of  Auftria, 
which  he  had  commenced  in  1645;  but,  when  raifed 
to  the  firft  ftory,  the  queen  was  perfuaded  to  put  it 
into  other  hands.  He  was  employed  by  the  prefident 
de  Longueil  to  build  his  great  chateau  of  M  at  fans,  near 
St.  Germain;  and,  according  to  his  ufual  mode,  when  a 
part  of  it  was  ereCled,  he  pulled  it  down  again  without 
acquainting  the  matter.  He  finiftied  it,  however,  at  length, 
in  a  very  noble  ftyle ;  and  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft 
architectural  monuments  of  that  age.  Colbert  applied  to 
him  for  a  plan  of  the  principal  front  of  the  Louvre,  and 
Manfart  produced  feveral  fketches  of  great  beauty  ;  but, 
when  told  that  he  muft  fix  upon  one  to  be  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed,  if  approved,  he  declined  fubjeCting  himfelf  to  fach 
a  condition.  After  adorning  Paris  and  its  environs,  as 
well  as  feveral  of  the  provinces,  with  fine  edifices,  of  which, 
the  laft,  and  that  which  he  himfelf  feems  to  have  moftap- 
roved,  was  the  portal  of  the  Minims  in  the  Place  Royale, 
e  died  in  1&66,  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine.  A  particular 
kind  of  roof,  called  a  manfarde,  was  of  his  invention. 

MAN'SART  (Jules-Hardouin),  an  eminent  architect, 
nephew  to  the  preceding.  Was  born  in  1645.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  his  uncle,  and  became  the  favourite  architect 
of  Louis  XIV.  whofe  tafte  he  fuited  through  the  magni- 
1  licence 
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ficenca  and  variety  of  his  ideas.  Some  of  bis  greateft  florins;  of  which  fum  the  laid  counts,  afterwards  ftyled 
works  were  the  chateau  de  Clagny,  the  palace  of  Versailles,  princes,  paid  120,  Saxony  135,  and  Magdeburg  4j>  To 
with  its  (tables  and  chapel,  the  houfe  of  St.  Cyr,  the  gal-  the  chamber  at  Wetzlar,  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  charged 
lery  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Places  of  Louis  le  Grand  and  for  Mansfeld  at  125  rix  dollars  48  kruitzers  ;  and  Magde- 
des  Vidtoires,  and  the  dome  and  finilhing  of  the  Invalides.  burg,  83  rix-dollars  Gz  kruitzers.  At  the  peace  of  Tdfir, 
He  died  fuddenly  at  Marly  (a  place  of  his  creation)  in  the  Pruflian  part  was  annexed  to  Weftphalia;  but  by  the 
1708,  and  was  buried  at  the  parilh-church  of  St.  Paul  in  Att  of  the  Congrefs  at  Vienna,  June  9,  1815,  it  is  reftored 
Paris,  where  his  toinb  was  fculptured  by  Coyfevox.  to  Pruflia. 

D'Argenville,  Vies  des  Archil.  MAN'SFELD,  a  town  in  the  above  principality,  with 

M  ANS'BURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carniola :  three  a  caftle,  fituated  on  a  high  rock,  which  was  formerly  a 
miles  fouth-fouth- welt  of  Stein.  fortrefs,  and  refidence  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  5  great 

MAN'SBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Bothnia,  on  part  of  the  walls  and  baftions  was  deltroyed  and  blown 
the  Calix  :  twenty-five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Tornea.  up  in  the  year  1674:  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-ealt  of 
MAN'SCOE,  a  bailiwick  in  Georgia,  fouth  of  the  Muf-  Erfurt,  and  twenty-fix  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Halberftadt. 
cle  fhoals,  in  the  Teneflee  river,  remarkable  for  the  mam-  Lat.  51.  38.  N.  Ion.  11.  41.  E. 


moth-bones  found  here. 

MANS'DORF,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia:  feven 
miles  north  ot  Marienburg. 

MAN'SE,  f  [ manfum ,  Lat.  formed,  a  mantndo,  abiding, 
as  being  the  place  of  dwelling,  or  refidence.]  In  ancient 
law-books,  denotes  a  houfe  or  habitation  ;  either  with  or 
without  land. 

Manse,  or  Mansum  Presbv'teri,  is  a  parfonage  or 
vicarage-houfe,  for  the  incumbent  to  refide  in.  This  was 
originally,  and  dill  remains,  an  effential  part  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  parilh-church,  together  with  the  glebe  and 
tithes.  It  is  lometimes  called  prejbylerium. 

MANSEE',  in  geography.  See  Maunsee. 

MAN'SEL,  an  illand  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Hudfon’s 
Bay,  between  Southampton  illand  and  the  coaftof  Labrador. 
Lat.  62.  38.  N- 

MANSEL  GAM'AGE,  a  village  in  Hereford  (hire,  be¬ 
tween  Hereford  and  Stanton. 

MANSEL  HO'PE,  a  village  in  Herefordlhire,  fouth-eaft 
of  Rofs. 

MANSEL  LA'CY,  a  village  in  Herefordlhire,  fouth- 
eaft  of  Weobly. 

MAN'SERET,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Afturia  of 

Oviedo. 

MAN'SFELD,  a  county  or  principality  of  Weftphalia, 
bounded  by  Saxony  and  Querfurt,  the  diocefe  of  Merfe- 
burg  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  principalities  of 
Anholt  and  Halberftadt,  and  the  county  of  Stolberg.  Its 
greateft  length  is  twenty-eiglu,  and  greateft  breadth  fix- 
teen,  miles.  Although  it  is  generally  mountainous,  it 
affords  good  corn-land  and  pafturage,  with  a  confiderable 
extent  of  woods,  vineyards,  chaces,  and  filheries  ;  befides  a 
falt-workand  mine,  and  a  Hate  from  which  copper  is  ex- 
trafted :  this  fiate  bears  impreflions  of  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  efpecially  of  fifties.  In  this  country  are  two  lakes; 
almoft  contiguous  and  communicating  with  each  other  ; 
and  yet  the  water  of  the  one  is  fait,  and  that  of  the  other 
frelh  and  fweet.  Thefe  lakes  abound  with  filh,  which 
furnifh  employment  and  fubiiftence  for  the  adjoining  in¬ 
habitants.  They  fupply  alfo  a  great  number  of  wild 
ducks,  geefe,  fnipes,  and  other  water-fowl.  The  county 
contains  feven  towns.  The  prevalent  religion  is  Luthe- 
ranifm,  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  aftivity  and 
zeal  of  Albert  VII.  count  of  Mansfeld.  The  counts  of 
Mansfeld  are  defeended  from  the  lords  of  Querfurt.  The 
ancient  male  line  of  Mansfeld  began  in  count  Hoier  I. 
who,  in  1115,  fell  in  the  great  battle  fought  near  Welfe- 
fholze,  in  this  county,  between  king  Henry  V.  and  the 
Saxons,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former.  Ubrich  I. 
and  Burkhard  I.  grandfons  to  his  fon  Hoier  II.  in  1220, 
divided  the  county  between  them.  The  progeny  of  the 
former  became  extinft  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
latter  left  no  fons ;  but,  a  little  before  his  death,  his  fe- 
cond  daughter  Sophia  was  married  to  Burkhard  VI.  lord 
of  Querfurt,  count  of  Mansfeld  and  Hardeck,  and  burg- 
grave  of  Magdeburg,  from  whom  defeended  the  prefent 
lineage  of  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  and  who  are  the  firft 
branches  of  this  new  Hem.  The  county  of  Mansfeld  is 
partly  a  fief  of  Saxony  and  Magdeburg.  In  the  matricula 
of  the  empire,  the  county  of  Mansfeld  was  affeffed  to  a 
Roman  month  in  ten  horfemen  and  forty-five  foot,  or  300 


MAN'SFELD,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Natangen  :  ten 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Koniglberg. 

MAN'SFELD  (Peter  Erneft,  Count  of),  was  defeended 
from  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious  families  in  Germany,  and 
which  has  produced  the  greatefl  number  of  diftinguilhed 
characters.  In  1552,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  lvoy,  (now 
Carignan,)  where  he  commanded  j  and  he  was  afterwards 
of  great  fervice  to  the  Catholics  at  the  battle  of  Mont- 
contour.  In  confequence  of  his  great  talents,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  delicacy  and  importance. 
Being  made  governor  ofLuxemberg,  he  maintained  tran¬ 
quillity  in  that  province,  while  the  reft  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  teftimony 
of  their  gratitude,  the  ftates  caufed  the  following  inferip- 
tion  to  be  placed  on  the  gate  of  the  hotel  de  ville  :  “  In 
Belgioomnia  dum  valtatcivile  bellum,  Mansfeldus,  bello 
et  pace  fidus,  hanc  provinciam  in  fide  continet  fervatque 
illaefam,  cum  fummo  populi  concenfu  et  hilari  jucun- 
ditate.”  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  died  at  Luxemburg,  March 
21,  1604,  at  the  age  of  eigbty-feven,  with  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Holy  Empire.  His  maufoleum,  in  bronze, 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  chapel  bearing  his  name,  and 
adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  recollets  at  Luxemburg, 
is  an  admirable  work;  but  the  four  highly-finilhed  weep¬ 
ers,  with  which  this  monument  was  ornamented,  were 
carried  off  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  took  this  city  in  1684. 
To  love  of  war,  Mansfeld  united  a  tafte  for  the  feiences; 
and  was  a  contfant  encourager  of  the  arts ;  he  poffeffed 
a  great  and  elevated  mind  ;  but,  like  many  heroes  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  he  was  greedy  of  gain  and  lavilh  of 
blood.  Abbe  Schannat  has  written  the  hiltory  of  the 
count  of  Mansfeld  in  Latin ;  printed  at  Luxemburg,  1707. 
— Charles  prince  of  Mansfeld ,  his  lawful  fon,  fignalized  him- 
felf  in  the  wars  of  Flanders  and  Hungary;  and  died  with¬ 
out  iffue  in  1595,  after  having  beaten  the  Turks  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  relieve  the  city  of  Gran  (Strigonia),  which 
he  was  befieging. 

MAN'SFELD  (Erneft),  a  celebrated  general,  born  in 
*585,  was  the  natural  fon  of  the  foregoing  Peter  Erneft, 
count  of  Mansfeld.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
the  archduke  Erneft,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
who  fent  him  at  an  early  age  into  Hungary,  to  learn  the 
art  of  war  under  his  brother  Charles.  He  ferved  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king  of  Spain  in  Hungary  and  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  was  legitimated  by  the  former,  on  account 
of  his  bravery.  He  received  fome  flights  from  die  Spa- 
nilh  government,  which  caufed  him  to  quit  its  fervice  in 
difgult ;  and  he  entered  into  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
did  not  fcruple  to  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Proteftant 
princes  again  ft  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  henceforth  he 
became  one  of  the  moft  formidable  enemies  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  He  was  fent  by  Frederic,  elector  palatine, 
in  1618,  into  Bohemia,  to  fupport  the  revolters  from  the 
authority  of  the  emperor.  After  Frederic,  who  had  been 
elected  king,  had  lolt  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  Manf- 
feld  kept  on  the  war  till  he  was  compelled  by  the  fupe- 
rior  forces  of  Tilly  to  retire  into  the  palatinate.  Has  he- 
roifm  was  now  every-where  celebrated  ;  and,  though  lying 
under  the  ban  of  the  'empire,  without  eitate  or  property 
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of  any  kind,  lie  had  rendered  his  name  fo  famous  by  his 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  his  Angular  faculty  of  recruiting 
after  lofles,  and  keeping  the  field  though  often  defeated, 
that  he  found  himfelf  courted  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
king  of  France,  the  French  proteftants,  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  England,  and  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice. 
He  determined,  however,  to  join  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  reformed  party  in  France  ;  and  performed  many 
feats  of  furprifing  valour.  When  he  had  difbanded  his 
troops,  he  vifited  France  and  England  ;  and  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  country  he  obtained  troops,  with  which  he  affifted  the 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Breda.  In  1615 
he  returned  to  Germany;  and,  after  ravaging  thearchbi- 
Ihopric  of  Cologne,  joined  the  king  of  Denmark  in  Lower 
Saxony.  A  train  of  ill  fuccefs  now  purfued  him,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  at  Venice  ;  with  this  view 
he  fet  out,  accompanied  by  twelve  officers,  although  at 
that  time  labouring  under  a  flow  fever  :  he,  however, 
palled  through  Servia  and  Bofnia,  and  arrived  in  Dalma¬ 
tia,  but  with  fuch  an  increafe  of  his  diforder,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  Hop  at  a  village  near  Zara:  there,  finding  his 
end  approaching,  he  exhorted  his  companions  to  remain 
true  to  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  tranquilly  ex¬ 
pired  in  November  165:6,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  had 
every  quality  of  a  great  captain,  and  he  always  afted  with 
fidelity  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  the  party 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed.  The  want  of  regular  authority, 
and  refources,  obliged  him  to  connive  at  the  diforders 
committed  by  his  foldiers  ;  and  his  marches  were  fome- 
times  fo  definitive,  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  named  him 
the  “  Attila  of  Chriftendom.”  The  Hollanders  alfo  faid 
of  him,  that  he  was  bonus  in  auxilio,  cams  in  pretio-,  that  is, 
that  he  rendered  great  fervices  to  thofe  wtio  employed 
him,  but  that  he  made  them  pay  well  for  it.  He  was, 
however,  not  devoid  of  generous  fentiments,  and  poflefl'ed 
a  perfeft  command  over  his  paffions  Having  difcovered 
that  Cazel,  an  officer  in  whom  he  confided,  betrayed  him 
to  Buquoy,  the  imperial  general,  he  gave  him  a  purfe  of 
money,  and  fent  him  to  Buquoy  with  the  following  let¬ 
ter :  “  Cazel  being  more  in  your  intereft  than  in  mine,  I 
fend  him  to  you  that  you  may  profit  by  his  fervices.”  To 
an  apothecary  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  undertaken 
to  poifon  him,  he  faid,  “  I  can  fcarcely  believe  that  a  man 
whom  I  have  never  injured  fhould  engage  to  take  away 
my  life;  but,  if  neceffity  has  induced  you  to  undertake 
the  office  of  an  alfaffin,  there  is  money  to  enable  you  to 
live  like  an  honed  man.”  Mod.  Univ.  Hijl. 

MANS'FIELD,  a  market-town  and  pariffi  in  Notting- 
hamlhire,  fituated  in  the  forelt  of  Sherwood.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  high  antiquity  ;  coins  of  l'everal 
Roman  emperors  have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town  ; 
and  the  recent  difcovery  of  ancient  relics  near  Mansfield 
Woodhoufe  is  an  indifputable  proof  that  the  Romans  had 
a  llation  or  fettlement  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  Domef- 
day-furvey,  Maunsfe/d,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  royal  manor;  and  fncceffive  monarchs  have 
granted  feveral  privileges  to  it.  A  market  was  eftablilhed 
by  a  charter  of  Henry  III.  and  a  fair  by  a  grant  front 
Richard  II.  When  Sherwood-foreft  was  a  royal  chace, 
here  was  a  royal  villa  which  the  fovereigns  kept  as  a  hunt¬ 
ing-feat;  and,  to  life  the  words  of  an  old  inquifition, 
“  Henry  Fauconberge  held  the  mannor  of  Cuckney,  in 
ferjeantry,by  the  fervice  of  flioeing  the  king’s  palfrey  when 
the  king  came  to  Mansfield.”  Leland’s  account  of  this 
place  is  not  very  favourable;  he  calls  it  “a  little  pore 
fireet,  a  thoroughfare  at  the  end  of  the  wood  ;”  but  at 
prefent  it  is  a  large  and  opulent  town  ;  the  houfes,  which 
are  in  general  well  built,  were  Hated  in  the  population- 
return  of  the  year  1800,  to  be,  in  number,  114.5,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  5998  perfons.  The  market,  which  is  held  on 
Thurfdays,  is  generally  well  Hocked  with  corn  and  cat¬ 
tle  ;  and  here  are  now  three  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cat¬ 
tle  and  cheefe.  Several  coniiderable  manufactories  of 
Itockings  and  cotton  goods  are  eflablilhed  here  and  in  the 
furrounding  villages.  A  great  trade  in  free-Hone  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  with  Nottingham  ;  .and  the  malting  bufinels  is 
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very  extenfive.  The  church  is  a  commodious  ftrufture'; 
and  here  is  a  refpetable  free- fchool,  with  two  fcholarfliips 
at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  third  year  of  her  reign.  It  is  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Nottingham,  and  138  north-north- weft  of  London. 
Lat.  53.  8.  N.  Ion.  1.  12.  W. 

Mansfield  Woodhouse,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
diftant,  is  a  village  containing  211  houfes,  and  11 12  inha¬ 
bitants.  In  the  year  1786,  Hayman  Rooke,  efq.  of  this 
place  difcovered,  within  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
two  Roman  villas,  which  he  called  Urbana  and  Ruftica  ; 
the  former  containing  nine  rooms,  the  latter  thirteen; 
with  hypocaults,  baths,  and  other  appendages  ;  the  walls 
of  moll  of  the  rooms  appeared  to  have  been  ftuccoed,  and 
painted  in  (tripes  of  various  colours  ;  and  in  the  centre'- 
100m  of  the  Urbana  was  a  teffellated  pavement.  Mr. 
Rooke  alfo  found  the  remains  of  two  Roman  fepulchres, 
with  urns,  bones,  Si c.  and  various  fragments  of  paterae 
and  pots  of  Roman  ware,  with  other  relics  of  antiquity, 
were  difcovered  in  the  rooms  of  the  villse. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Mansfield  are  feveral  magnifi¬ 
cent  manfions,  viz.  Workfop,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk;  Clumber,  the  duke  of  Newcaftle’s;  Thorefby, 
lord  Newark’s;  anti  Welbeck,  belonging  to  the  duke  df 
Portland,  of  which  fee  farther  under  Worksop.  In  po¬ 
pular  language  this  part  of  the  country  is  called  the  duke- 
ry,  from  the  number  of  feats  belonging  to  dukes.  For 
an  account  of  the  principal  villages  ot  trade,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  gentlemen’s  feats  in  this  neighourhood,  fee  Wilkes's- 
Britijh  Diredory,  vol.  iii. 

MANS'FIELD,  a  townffiip  of  America,  in  Su flex  coun¬ 
ty,  New  Jerfey,  fituated  on  Muflonenunk  river,  about  fe- 
ven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oxford. —  A  townfhip  in  Briflcd 
county,  Mafiachufetts,  twenty- nine  miles  fouth  of  Bof- 
ton,  incorporated  in  1770,  and  containing  1016  inhabit¬ 
ants. — A  townfhip  in  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  be¬ 
tween  La  Moille  and  Onion  rivers,  about  feven  miles 
from  each,  and  183  miles  north  by  eaft  from  Bennington. 
Mansfeld  mountain  riles  in  this  town. — A  townfhip  in 
Burlington  county,  New  Jerley,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Black’s  creek,  confifting  of  19,000  acres  of  excellent  foil, 
noted  for  its  fine  paftures  and  large  dairies ;  eight  miles 
welt-by-north  from  Burlington.  The  inhabitants  are  for 
the  molt  part  quakers. — A  townfhip  in  Windham  county, 
Connefticut,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  New  London; 
containing  2560  inhabitants. 

MANS'FIELD  (Earl  of).  See  Murray. 

MANS'FIELD  l'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  Bay; 
fifty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  wide.  Lat.  62.  5.  N.  Ion. 
80.  4.0.  W. 

MANSIA'TRE,  a  river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafear,  which  runs  into  the  Straits  of  Mozambique  in  lat. 
19.  4.5.  S. 

MANSIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte  :  nine  miles  weft  of  La  Fleche: 

MANSIL'LA  el  BU'RGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leon. 

MAN'SION,  f.  \manfio ,  Lat.]  The  lord’s  houfe  in  a 
manor.  Place  of  refidence  ;  abode  ;  houfe. — All  thefe 
are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  fpark  within  you,  which, 
being  deicended  from  heaven,  could  not  elfewhere  pick 
out  l’o  fweet  a  mavfion.  Sidney. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

His  manfion ,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 

From  whence  himfelf  does  fly  !  he  loves  us  not.  Shakcfp. 

Refidence ;  abode  : 

Thefe  poets  near  our  princes  fleep. 

And  in  one  grave  their  manfions  keep.  Denham. 

MAN'SION- HOUSE,  f.  in  law,  an  inhabited  houfe. — 
Nor  is  the  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no  man  re- 
fides,  which  therefore  for  the  time  are  not  manf on- houfes, 
attended  with  the  fame  >circumftance  of  midnight  terror. 
Blackjlone. 

MAN'SLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Charente  1  twelve  miles  north  of  Angoulefme. 

MAN'SO 
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MAN'SO  (Giambatifta),  marquis  of  Villa,  and  lord  of 
the  cities  of  Bifaccia  and  Panca,  an  eminent  patron  of  po- 
iite  literature,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1561,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Amalfi.  He  bore  arms  in  his  youth,  firft 
foAhe  duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  for  his  fovereign  the  king 
of  Spain.  After  his  return  to  Naples  he  devoted  his  time 
to  letters,  of  which  he  was  both  a  cultivator  and  a  patron. 
He  was  welf  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  literature,  and 
treated  with  the  greateft  courtefy  all  who  excelled  in  it. 
He  founded  in  Naples  the  academy  Degli  Oziofi,  which 
held  its  firli  aflemblies  in  his  houfe.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Taflo,  who  has  infcribed  his  Dialogue  on  Friendfhip  with 
the  name  of  Manfo.  He  alfo  patronifed  the  poet  Marino  ; 
and  he  honoured  the  memories  of  each  of  them  with  a 
biographical  eulogy.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in 
literary  hiftory,. that  our  immortal  Milton  was  alfo  known 
to  him,  and  was  treated  by  him  on  his  vifit  to  Naples 
with  great  urbanity,  and  highly  praifed  in  a  Latin  dif- 
tich,  though  then  only  a  young  man,  and  in  the  infancy 
of  his  fame.  Milton  repaid  his  civilities  by  addrefiing  to 
him  a  Latin  eclogue  entitled  Man/us,  which  his  one  ot  his 
belt  performances  in  that  language.  Manfo  hiinfelf  wrote 
Dialoghi  dell’  Amore,  Poefie  Nomiche,  and  fome  other 
pieces,  chiefly  of  the  light  and  amatory  kind,  which  have 
not  given  him  fo  high  a  rank  among  authors  as  he  has 
acquired  among  Mecsenafes.  He  was  the  principal  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  College  of  Nobles  in  Naples,  to  which,  at  his 
death  in  164.5,  he  left  all  his  property.  Tirabofchi.  Milton's 
Works. 

MANSO'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  eighteen  miles  ealt-fouth-eaft  of  Taiis. 

MANSO'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
near  the  fea  coaft,  on  the  river  Guir:  fixty  miles  welt  of 
Mequinez. 

MANSO'RA,  or  Mansou'ra,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  ealtern  branch  of  the  Nile,  built  as  a 
bulwark  again  ft  the  Chriltians  at  the  time  of  the  crufades. 
The  Chriltians  of  Syria,  fettled  here,  are  the  chief  traders ; 
and  the  principal  articles  are  the  fine  rice  growing  round 
the  lake,  and  fal  ammoniac.  Here  are  valt  chicken-ovens. 
(See  the  article  Egg,  vol.  vii.  p.  285.)  A  canal  is  made 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Lake  Manzaleh.  The  Chriftian 
forces  were  twice  defeated  near  this  town  ;  in  the  firft  the 
earl  of  Artois  was  drowned,  and  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  with 
tnoft  of  the  troops,  kiHed;  in  the  fecond,  Louis  IX.  king 
of  France,  was  taken  prifoner.  Manfora  Dr.  Pocock  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  ancient  Tanis,  or  Zoan  of  Scripture.  It 
is  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Damietta,  and 
fixty  north  of  Cairo.  Lat.  31.  N.  Ion.  31.  36.  E. 

MANSOU'RAH,  a  river  of  Algiers,  anciently  called 
Sifaris,  which  runs  into  the  fea  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Bou- 
jeiah. 

MANSOU'RAH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  the  walls  of  which 
are  remaining,  but  neither  houfes  nor  inhabitants  ;  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Boujeiah. 

MAN'STEIN  (Chriftopher  Herman  de),  a  general,  and 
writer  of  Memoirs,  was  born  at  Peterlburg,  of  German 
origin,  101711.  He  was  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the 
Ruffian  fervice  at  Peterlburg,  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
emprefs  Anne  in  1740,  he  was  commiffioned  to  arreft  the 
regent  Biren  and  his  family.  For  this'fervice  he  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  an  eltate  inTngria. 
Of  both  thefe  he  was  deprived  on  the  accellion  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  the  throne  of  Ruffia  ;  and  he  foon  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Pruffian  army  as  a  volunteer.  His  courage 
and  military  talents  caufed  him  in  1754  to  be  appointed 
a  major-general  of  infantry.  In  that  quality  he  ferved  in 
a  war  commencing  in  1756,  and  was  killed  by  a  mulket- 
fhot  in  the  following  year.  Manftein  drew  up  in  French 
“  Memoirs  of  Ruffia,  hiftorical,  political,  and  military,” 
from  the  year  1727  to  1744,  which  were  fent  in  manu- 
fcript  by  the  earl-marlhal  Keith  to  David  Hume,  tran- 
flated  into  Englilh,  and  publilhed  in  a  quarto  volume  in 
1770.  They  were  afterwards  publilhed  in  French  at 
Lyons,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1772,  Thefe  Memoirs,  without  any 
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particular  merit  of  compofition  or  depth  of  refieclloft,  are 
valuable  as  a  fair  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  important 
events  which  happened  during  that  period,  and  are  efpe- 
cially  accurate  in  their  accounts  of  military  tranfablions. 

M ANSUEFAC'TION,  /.  (from  the  Lat.  manfuetus, 
tame,  and  facio,  to  make-T  The  aft  of  taming.  Not  ujid. 

MANSUE'FE,  adj.  Tame;  gentle;  not  ferocious;  not 
wild. — This  holds  not  only  in  doineftic  and  manfuete  birds  ; 
for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  cicuratioa  or 
inftitution,  but  alfo  in  the  wild.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

MAN'SUETUDE, /.  Tamenefs  ;  gentlenefs  : 

The  angry  lion  did  prefent  his  paw. 

Which  by  confent  was  given  to  manfuetude ; 

The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 

Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 

MANS'UM,  a  river  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  fivfe  miles  weft  of  Fredericl- 
burg. 

MANSU'RA,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates :  110  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Baflora. 

MANSU'RA,/.  in  old  records,  the  habitation  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country. 

MANSLTRCOT'TA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gan- 
jam. 

MANSU'RIA,  an  ifland  in  the  river  Nile:  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Syene. 

MANSU'RIA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  eight  miles  north  of  Beit  el  Fakih. 

MAN'SUS, /.  in  old  records,  a  farm;  a  mefluage. 

MANS'WORTH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  nine  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Vienna. 

MANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Landes :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  St.  Sever,  and  eighteen 
north  of  Pau. 

MAN'TA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Stura,  fituated  as  it  were  between  the  Maritime  and  Cot- 
tian  Alps.  The  caftle  or  palace  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  town.  It  had  anciently  lords  of  its  own,  after 
whom  it  came  under  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  and  finally 
under  the  dukedom  of  Savoy.  The  gardens  are  filled 
with  trees  of  citrons,  oranges,  myrtles,  and  tender  plants, 
which  will  not  endure  other  parts  of  Piedmont.  It  is  two 
miles  fouth  of  Saluzzo. 

MAN'TA  BA'Y,  a  bay  bn  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
coaft  of  Peru,  about  twenty  miles  fouth  of  the  equator; 
formerly  famous  fora  confiderable pearl-fiffiery,  but  which 
has  been  totally  difcontinued  for  fome  years.  This  bay 
has  its  name  from  the  great  numbers  of  large  fid:,  called 
mantas,  the  catching  of  which  is  the  common  employment 
of  the  inhabitants. 

MANTALIN'GA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sibu,  one 
of  the  Philippines,  chiefly  inhabited  by  natives,  who  are 
exempt  from  tribute,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Spaniards. 

MANTANNA'NE,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  near  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 
Lat.  6.  38.  N.  Ion.  1 16.  27.  E. 

MANTA'RO,  a  river  of  Peru,  fo  called  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  it  pervades,  joins  the  Maranon  at  120  6',  and  ferves 
to  propel  the  chief  river  towards  the  north-eaft;  thecourfe 
having  formerly  been  towards  the  north-eaft.  See  Ma¬ 
ranon. 

M ANTE' A,  /.  in  old  records,  a  mantle;  a  cloak;  a 
long  robe. 

MANTEAU',/  [French.]  A  lady’s  gown.  See  Man* 

TUA. 

MANTECU',/  A  fort  of  preparation  of  butter  ufed 
by  the  Turks  when  they  travel  with  their  cancans.  This 
is  firft  boiled  over  the  fire,  and  then  falted  and  kept  in 
veflels  made  of  tough  leather,  worked  round  a  wooden 
frame,  of  the  fame  lhape  with  the  veflels  in  which  they 
bring  their  balfa'm  from  Mecca. 

MANTEG'NA  (Andrea),  an  eminent  painter  and  en- 
4  H  graver. 
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graver,  was  born  in  1451  (others  fay  1431),  at  a  village 
near  Padua,  of  fo  mean  a  parentage,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  fent  to  keep  theep.  The  natural  inclination  he  thowed' 
to  the  art  of  defign  caufed  him  to  be  placed  with  the 
painter  Giacomo  Squarcione,  who  contracted  fuch  an  af¬ 
fection  for  him,  that  he  adopted  him  for  his  heir.  Under 
liis  inftruCfions  Andrea  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that  at 
feventeen  he  painted  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Padua,  which  was  fo  much  admired  by  Giacomo 
Bellini  the  painter,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage,  to, the  difpleafure  of  Squarcione,  who  had  a  great 
jealoufy  of  Bellini.  But  the  cenfure,  which  now  took 
place  of  the  praife  he  had  before  lavithed  on  his  pupil, 
only  added  to  his  improvement.  Certain  baffo-relievos 
of  the  ancient  Greek  ftyle,  pofiefled  by  the  academy  in 
which  Andrea  ftudied,  captivated  his  talle  by  the  correct- 
nefs  of  their  outline,  the  fimplicity  of  the  forms,  the  pa- 
rallelifm  of  the  attitudes,  and  ftriCtnefs  of  the  drapery; 
the  dry  fervility  with  which  he  copied  thefe,  fuffered  him 
not  to  perceive  that  he  had  loft  the  great  prerogative  of 
the  originals,  the  foul  that  animates  them.  The  farcafms 
of  Squarcione  on  his  picture  of  St.  Jacopo,  made  him  fen- 
fibje  of  the  necetfity  of  exprefiion  and  character  ;  while  the 
friendly  advice  of  the  Bellini  directed  his  method,  and 
fixed  his  principles  of  colour. 

Favoured  by  fuch  advantages,  and  foftered  by  the  illuf- 
trious  patronage  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga  marquis  of  Mantua, 
Andrea  Mantegna  raifed  himfelf  from  the  humble  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  fhepherd,  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  to  that 
of  being  the  inftructorof  Correggio;  and  to  the  firfl  rank 
among  the  Italian  artitts  of  his  time.  His  chief  abode  and 
fchool  were  at  Mantua,  where  he  ettablitlied  himfelf,  with 
bis  family  ;  but  he  continued  to  work  in  other  places,  and 
particularly  at  Rome,  where  the  chapel  which  he  had 
painted  for  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  Vatican  exifted,  though 
injured  by  age,  at  the  acceffion  of  Pius  VI.  The  ftyle  of 
thofe  frefcoes  proved  that  he  continued  Heady  in  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  antique  ;  but  that  from  a  copyift  he  was 
become  an  imitator.  Of  his  works  in  oil,  Mantua  poflefles 
feveral ;  but  the  principal  one,  the  mallerpiece  of  the  ar- 
tift,  and  the  aflemblage  of  his  powers,  the  picture  called 
La  Virgine  della  Victoria,  painted  for  J.  F.  de  Gonzaga, 
marchefe  di  Mantua,  in  honour  of  a  victory  he  gained 
over  the  French  upon  the  banks  of  the  Taro,  and  after¬ 
wards  placed  in  the  Oratorio  de  Padri  di  S.  Felippo,  is 
now  among  the  fpoils  of  the  Louvre.  The  Madonna  is 
feated  on  her  throne  with  the  infant  Handing  on  her  lap,  and 
giving  benediction  to  the  kneeling  marquis  in  arms  before 
her.  Atone  fide  of  the  throne  Hands  the  archangel  Michael, 
holding  the  mantle  of  the  Madonna;  at  the  other  St. 
George,  St.  Maurice,  John  the  Buptift,  and  St.  Elizabeth 
on  her  knees.  The  fide  of  the  throne  is  ornamented  with 
figures  relative  to  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  the  fcene  is  a  leafy 
bower  peopled  by  birds,  and  here  and  there  open  to  a 
lucid  tky.  No  known  work  of  Mantegna  equals,  in  de¬ 
fign,  the  ftyle  of  this  picture:  the  two  infants  and  St.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  are  figures  of  dignity  ;  fo  is  the  archangel,  who 
feems  to  have  been  the  painter’s  favourite-  object.  The 
bead  has  the  beauty  and  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  the  round 
flefhy  neck  and  the  brealt,  to  where  it  confines  with  the 
armour,  are  treated  with  great  art;  the  exprefiion  is,  to  a 
high  degree,  fpirited  and  charaCteriftic.  The  countenance 
of  the  Madonna  is  mild  and  benign  ;  that  of  Chrift,  hu¬ 
mane.  The  future  prophet  is  announced  in  the  uplifted 
arm  of  John.  The  guardian  angel  kindly  contemplates 
the  fuppliant,  who  prays  with  devout  fimplicity.  The 
whole  has  an  air  of  life.  All  the  draperies,  efpecially  that 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  are  elegantly  and  correCtly  folded  ;  with 
more  mafs  and  lefs  interfeClion  of  furfaces  they  would  be 
perfect. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Mantegna’s  works,  befides  fome 
frefcoes  of  confiderable  merit,  but  much  injured,  in  a  fa- 
loon  of  the  caltle  of  Mantua,  little  now  remains.  His 
name  is  more  frequent  in  galleries  and  collections  than 
his  hand ;  yet  he  had  great  influence  in  the  ftyle  of  his 
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age,  nor  was  the  imitation  of  his  ftyle  confined  to  his  own 
fchool;  Francefco,  and  another  of  his  fons,  finifhed  fome 
of  the  frefcoes  which  he  had  begun  in  the  cattle,  and  ad¬ 
ded  the  beautiful  ceiling,  which  Ihows  that  theart  of  fore- 
fliortening,  what  the  Italians  call  del  /otto  in  fu,  though 
Melozio  be  its  reputed  author,  was  tarried  much  farther 
by  Mantegna  and  his  followers.  Fu/eli’s  Pilkington. 

Mantegna  was  alfo  the  firft  engraver  of  his  time,  and  has 
even  been  reputed  by  the  Italians  the  in  ventor  of  that  art. 
He  engraved  his  own  defigns  chiefly  on  tin  plates,  -and  his 
engravings  are  not  few  ;  but,  confidering  the  early  period 
at  which  they  were  performed,  are  much  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  numerous.  “The  Two  Labours  of  Hercules, 
in  the  Cracherodean  collection,  of  which  one  has  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  Finiguerra,  and  the  other  no  mark  at  all,  ought., 
I  fhould  conceive,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  earlieft  works 
of  Mantegna.  Like  thofe  of  Pollajuoli,  they  are  printed 
on  reddifh  paper;  and  are  in  engraving,  what  Layer- 
Marney  towers,  and  fome  other  of  our  earlieft  brick  build¬ 
ings,  are  in  Englifh  architecture;  whofe  authors  had  feen 
and  endeavoured  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  beauties  of 
Greek  and  Roman  edifices,  without  departing  from  their 
earlier  Gothic  education.  His  Bacchanalian  Proceffion 
has  ftill  fome  confiderable  remains  of  Gothic  groflnefs  ^ 
but  he  has  here  fhown  his  talent  in  compofition  ;  and  the 
fore-fhortenings  that  occur  are  far  better  exprefled  than 
we  had  hitherto  feen.  The  compofition  of  his  Battle  of 
Sea-gods  and  Tritons,  is  wildly  grand  ;  with  fuch  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  grotefque,  as  may  feem  not  improperly  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  fubjeft  w  hich  we  fhould  elteein  out  of  Nature, 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  material  world.  The  comba¬ 
tants  in  this  battle  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  fertile  and 
vigorous  fancy,  generated  by  the  fculpture  of  antiquity: 
befides  the  tritons  and  fea-rnonfters,  here  are  the  general 
forms  of  horfes  and  men,  but,  like  the  fauns- and  iylvan 
deities  of  the  Greeks,  their  natures  partake  of  the  element 
in  which  they  exift — at  leaft,  the  fpeClator  is  led  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  intention  exifted  in  the  mind  of  the  artiff, 
and  that  (in  the  words  of  Ariel’s  fong)  they  have  under¬ 
gone  “  a  fea-change,  into  fomething  rich  and  ftrange.” 
Inftead  of  hair,  fea-weed  decorates  the  human  heads;  and 
the  fins  and  feales  of  marine  animals  help  to  conttitute  the 
horfes  and  tritons.  Their  weapons  too  are  congenial 
with  themfelves  ;  they  fight  with  fifh  and  fifh-bones,  and 
the  fkull  of  fome  unknown  inhabitant  of  the  deep  ferves 
as  a  fhield.  A  more  flow  and  fedate  magnificence  moves 
his  Triumphal  Proceffion  of  Julius  Ccefar.  The  wild  ima¬ 
gination  which  revels  in  his  recedes  of  the  ocean,  and  his 
bacchanalian  proceffions,  is  nearly  excluded  from  hence; 
it  but  ferves,  in  the  flaming  of  the  candelabra,  to  gleam 
through  “  the  fpoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars 
or  faintly  difeovers  itfelf  in  other  fubordinate  acceflories- 
as  the  fringed  ornament  of  ftately  grandeur.  This  Pro- 
ceflion  is  engraven  on  nine  plates.  The  original  of  the 
whole  may  be  feen  in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton- 
Court  Palace.  In  his  Dance  of  Females,  he  has  fhown  fo 
much  of  the  graceful  fimplicity  and  general  air  of  Greek 
fculpture,  as  to  give  rife  to  a  belief  that  it  has  been  copied 
from  an  antique  baflo-relievo ;  but,  till  fuch  a  baflo-relievo 
is  fhown,  it  would  be  unfair  in  us  to  rc-fign  fo  much  of  the 
merit  of  Andrea  Mantegna  as  this  compofition  may  claim. 
Thefe  three  engravings  abundantly  demonftrate  the  wide 
range  of  his  technical  and  inventive  powers  ;  and  (how 
with  what  fuccefs  he  could  combine,  or  feparately  exhi¬ 
bit,  elegance,  wildnefs,  and  grandeur,  as  occafion  admitted 
or  required. 

“  There  is  a  very  Angular  allegorical  print  attributed  to 
Andrea  Mantegna,  and  generally  to  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  his  works;  but  of  which  the  engraving  fhould, 
in  my  opinion,  be  aferibed  to  fome  inferior  hand  ;  and 
perhaps  to  that  of  the  goldfmith  Finiguerra.  That  the 
defign  is  his,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  general  fuperior  ftyle 
of  handling  and  drawing  ;  the  antique  airs  of  the  heads; 
(particularly  thofe  of  Truth,  Calumny,  Infidioufnefs,  and 
Miftruft  ;)  and  the  difference  in  the  ftyle  of  hatching  the 
l  fliadows 
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fliadows  between  this  engraving  and  thofe  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  by  the  hand  of  Mantegna,  combined  with  its  palpa¬ 
ble  inferiority  to  the  original  drawing  ;  amount  in  my  mind 
to  the  molt  perftCf  conviction  that  Andrea  Mantegna  is 
not  the  engraver  of  this  print.  The  drawing  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive  a  loft  picture  of  Apelles,  which,  but  that 
its  memory  has  been  perpetuated  by  Lucian,  had  long 
fince  been  loft  in  oblivion.  The  original  drawing  Itill 
exifts,  with  the  following  particulars  on  the  back  of  it,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  late  celebrated  collector,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard  :  ‘Lucian  deferibes  an  allegorical  picture  painted 
by  Apelles,  of  which  his  own  misfortunes  were  the  fub- 
jeCt.  He  was  falfely  accufed  by  Antiphilus,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  artift  who  envied  his  abilities,  of  having  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  king  Ptolemy.  The  monarch,  en¬ 
raged,  was  very  near  putting  Apelles  to  death  ;  but  that 
one  of  the  real  confpirators,  compaflionating  him,  unde¬ 
ceived  the  king ;  who,  repenting  of  his  credulity,  gave 
Apelles  an  hundred  talents,  and  his  accufer  to  be  his  Have. 
Andrea  Mantegna  made  this  drawing  from  the  deferip- 
tion  of  Lucian.  The  King,  diftinguifhed  by  his  crowned 
head  and  extraordinary  ears,  is  fitting  on  the  left ;  the  two 
figures  near  him  are  Miftruft  and  Ignorance;  the  firft 
figure  facing  him  is  Envy,  conducting  Calumny,  who  has 
a  burning  torch  in  her  right  hand,  and  under  whom  Man¬ 
tegna  has  written  Calumnia  di  Apelles:  (he  drags  accufed 
Innocence  by  the  hair:  Deceit  follows,  deeding  her  up; 
and  infidious  Villainy  urging  her  on;  laftly.  Truth  and 
Penitence  clofe  the  procellion.’  It  feems  often  to  have 
been  the  fortune  of  this  very  curious  drawing  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  fome  diftinguifhed  artift.  It  was  once  in  the 
poffeflion  of  Rembrandt,  who  has  left  a  copy  of  it  by  his 
own  hand  :  it  has  fince  belonged  to  Richardfon,  the 
painter;  and  to  Arthur  Pond;  and  is  now,  as  well  as 
Rembrandt’s  copy,  the  property  of  Mr.  Weft,  prelident 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

“  Some  critics  have  thought  that  Mantegna’s  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  antique  was  too  predominant  in  his  works ; 
that  it  too  frequently  engrojfed  his  powers;  and  hurried 
him  too  entirely  away  from  that  contemplation  of  Nature, 
■which,  I  believe,  muft  always  be  one  of  the  parents  of  ori¬ 
ginality  in  Art.  Yet,  if  this  enthufiafm  be  a  fault,  it  is 
a  fault  proceeding  fo  neceffarily,  and  fo  immediately,  from 
the  localities  of  time  and  place,  and  the  redundance  of  his 
merits,  that  it  is  as  fecure  of  pardon  from  the  candid,  as 
thofe  merits  are  of  praife.”  Mantegna  died  at  Mantua  in 
the  year  1517,  though  fome  place  his  death  in  1505.  Land. 
Jeer's  LeElures  on  Engraving. 

MANTEI'GAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Guarda,  and  twenty- 
feven  fouth-eaft  of  Vifeu. 

MAN'TEL,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of 
Sulzbach  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Weiden,  and  thirteen 
north-eaft  of  Sulzbach. 

MAN'TEL,  f.  [old  French.]  Work  raifed  before  a 
chimney  to  conceal  it,  whence  the  name,  which  originally 
fignifies  a  cloak. — From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to 
raife  fair  mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  difguife  the 
fhafts  of  chimnies.  Wotton. 

MAN'TEL-TREE,  f.  The  (helf  againft  the  mantel. — 
If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantel-tree  or  cabinet,  ga¬ 
ther  up  the  fragments.  Swift. 

MANTELAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Tours,  and 
feven  weft  of  Loches. 

MAN'TELET,  f.  [French.]  A  fmall  cloak  worn  by 
women. 

Mantelet,  in  military  language,  a  kind  of  move- 
able  parapet,  made  of  planks  about  three  inches  thick, 
nailed  one  over  another  to  the  height  of  almolt  fix  feet, 
generally  cafed  with  tin,  fet  upon  little  wheels,  and  guided 
by  a  long  pole ;  fo  that  in  a  fiege  they  may  be  driven  be¬ 
fore  the  pioneers,  and  ferve  as  blinds,  to  (helter  them  from 
the  enemy’s  fmall  (hot.  There  are  alfo  other  forts  of 
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mantelets,  covered  on  the  top,  of  which  the.  miners  make 
ufe  to  approach  the  walls  of  a  tower  or  caltle. 

It  appears  from  Vegetius,  that  mantelets  were  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  vineee-,  but  they 
were  built  (lighter  and  much  larger  than  our’s,  being 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  as  many  broad,  and  fixteen  long; 
they  were  defended  by  a  double  covering,  the  one  of 
boards,  the  other  of  faggots,  with  the  ribs  of  ofiers ;  and- 
were  cafed  without  with  (kins,  fteeped  in  water,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fire. 

MANTELLE',  adj.  in  heraldry,  having  the  two  cor¬ 
ners  cut  off  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
edge  to  the  chief  point  on  the  fides,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a 
kind  of  mantle. 

MAN'TERA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  10.  4.5.  N. 

MAN'TES,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  on  the 
Seine,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  thirty-fix  arches.  In 
1087,  this  town  was  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Philip  Augultus  died  here  in  the  year  1 223.  It  is  fivepolts 
and  a  half  eaft  of  Evreux,  and  feven  welt-north-welt  of 
Paris.  Lat.  48.59.  N.  Ion.  1.48.  E. 

MAN'TICE,  f  [from  pxrrut 1,  Gr.  magic.]  Divina¬ 
tion  ;  the  pretended  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by 
magic. 

MANTICH'ORA,  f.  An  Indian  wild-beaft,  deferibed 
by  Pliny,  1.  viii. — Mantichoras,  monltrous  beafts,  enemies 
to  mankind,  that  have  double  rows  of  teeth  in  their 
heads.  Mijeries  of  Inf.  Marriage. 

MAN'DICLUS,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  to  Her¬ 
cules,  under  which  title  he  had  a  temple  without  the  walls 
of  Medina  in  Sicily.  This  temple  was  built  by  Manticlus, 
the  chief  of  a  colony  of  Meifenians,  about  664  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  the  leader  of  a  colony  which 
fettled  in  the  ifie  of  Zacinthus,  now  Zante. 

MANTIC'ORA,  f  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  coleop¬ 
terous  infeeds.  Generic  characters  :  Antennae  filiform, 
the  joints  cylindrical ;  feelers  four,  filiform;  thorax  round¬ 
ed  before,  emarginate  behind  ;  head  projecting  ;  mandi¬ 
bles  exferted  ;  (hells  united;  wings  none.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies, 

Manticora  maxillofa,  the  fnouted  manticora.  Body 
black  ;  head  fubglobular,  impreffed  each  fide  ;  mandibles 
toothed  at  the  inner  bale  ;  thorax  impreffed  in  the  middle, 
elevated  behind,  the  margin  rounded  and  notched  at  the 
tip.  Shells  brown ;  above  flat,  deflected  at  the  edges, 
with  a  very  (harp  marginal  ferrate  line;  below  rougher, 
with  (harp  tubercles  interfperfed  with  hairs.  Legs  Am¬ 
ple  black;  feet  brown.  Inhabits  the  Cape.  Fuelsly,  af¬ 
ter  noticing  that  the  delineations  of  this  inieCt  by  De  Geer 
and  Thunberg  are  incorreCt,  has  given  that  which  we 
have  copied  on  the  annexed  Plate  at  fig.  1. 

To  MANTIC'ULATE,  v.  n.  [manticulo  Lat.]  To  pick 
pockets.  Bailey. 

M ANTINE'A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  fituated 
in  the  fouth  of  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
called  afterwards  Antigonea,  in  honour  of  king  Antigonus. 
It  is  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans,  in  which  fell  the  cele¬ 
brated  commander  Epaminondas.  See  the  article  Greece 
vol.  viii.  p.  917,  8. 

MANTINE'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Naples.  Lat.  39.  55.  N.  Ion.  13.  5-  E 

MANTINO'RUM  OP'PIDUM,  a  town  of  Corficaj  now 
fuppofed  to  be  Bajlia. 

MAN'TIS,  f.  the  Soothsayer;  in  entomology,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  hemipterous  infeCts.  Generic  characters  :  Head  un- 
fteady;  mouth  armed  with  jaws;  feelers  filiform ;  win^s 
four,  membranaceous;  convolute,  the  under  ones  plaited  • 
fore- legs  coinpreifed,  ferrate  or  toothed  beneath,  armed 
with  a  (ingle  claw  and  lateral  jointed  procefs;  the  four 
liind-ones  imooth  and  formed  for  walking  j  thorax  (moltly ) 
linear,  elongated,  and  narrow,, 
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The  S'nfefts  of  this  genus  poffefs  a  form  the  tnoft  roman¬ 
tic  and  extraordinary  that  is  perhaps  prefented  by  any  ani¬ 
mated  being;  and  fo  powerfully  have  their  lingular  atti¬ 
tudes  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant, 
that  fuperftition  has  inverted  them  with  certain  powers 
that  are  altogether  unexemplified  by  any  part  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  animated  nature.  By  the  fingular  manner  in  which 
the  foothfayer  ftretches  out  its  fore-legs,  it  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  diviner,  who  could  unfold  all  the  fe- 
crets  in  the  bofom  of  futurity  ;  and  becaufe  the  infefl  often 
fits  upon  its  four  hind  legs,  having  the  two  fore  ones  railed 
up  and  folded  together,  the  believing  multitude  have  fup- 
pofed  it  to  be  then  holding  intercourfe  with  the  Supreme 
Power,  in  the  fexercife  of  devotion;-  a  circumftance  from 
which  it  has  obtained  from  the  peafantsof  Languedoc  the 
name  of  Preqadiou,  or  the  God-prayer.  It  is  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  where  thefe  animals  abound,  that  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  have  alfo  afcribed  to  the  foothfayer  another  very  com¬ 
mendable  quality  ;  that  of  obligingly  (flowing  the  way  to 
Itrangers;  this  it  is  fuppofed  to  do,  by  that  peculiar  habit 
which  it  has  of  ftretching  its  fore-legs  fometimes  to  the 
right,  and  fometimes  to  its  left,  fide.  Thefe  fuperftitions 
of  the  vulgar  have  been  as  favourable  to  the  fecurity  of 
thefe  animals  as  they  are  difgraceful  to  human  reafon  ;  for 
they  have  procured  them  a  charafter  almoft  facred  ;  and 
the  injuring  them  is  reckoned  a  crime  of  no  fmall  enormity. 
There  are  66  fpecies. 

1.  Mantis  filiformis.  The  body,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  filiform,  apterous,  and  brown ;  the  legs  are  longer  than 
the  body,  unarmed'}  antennae  black.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

2.  Mantis  ferula  :  body  filiform,  apterous,  and  green ; 
legs  longer  than  the  body  ;  hind-thighs  fpinous  at  the  tip. 
The  antennae  are  of  a  moderate  fize;  green  tipt  with 
brown;  body  fmooth  glabrqus,  without  wing-cafes ;  thighs 
angular  ;  the  four  hind  ones  fpinous.  Inhabits  Guada- 
loupe. 

3.  Mantis  calamus:  body  filiform,  apterous,  greenifh ; 
thighs  ftriate  ;  antennae  yellowifh  ;  head  fmooth  yellowifh  ; 
body  cylindrical ;  legs  yellowifh.  Inhabits  Santa  Cruz 
in  America. 

4.  Mantis  raffia:  body  filiform,  apterous,  green ;  thighs 
toothed ;  the  legs  are  fhort  and  brown,  the  thighs  are  tooth¬ 
ed  beneath.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

5.  Mantis  angulata:  apterous;  head  and  thorax  fpinous ; 
wing-cafes  rounded,  very  fhort  j  thighs  angular  beneath. 
This  is  denominated  by  Drury,  Mantis  gigas,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  ofGuadaloupe.  Thebodyisofachefnut  brown  ; 
the  head  has  twofpinesand  numerous  raifed  dots;  thorax 
with  two  (harp  fpines  on  the  anterior  lobe,  and  numerous 
raifed  dots,  the  fides  ferrate;  wing-cafes  fhort,  rounded, 
reticulate ;  thighs  very  angular,  the  four  hind  ones  fpinous 
beneath. 

6.  Mantis  gigas,  the  giant-foothfayer,  or  great  walking- 
flick  :  thorax  roundifh,  rough;  wing-cafes  very  fhort; 
legs  fpinous.  This  and  a  few  more  of  the  Mantes  have 
been  feparated  by  fome  writers  into  a  d i ft i n 61  genus, 
Phafma;  they  differ  in  having  all  the  legs  equally  formed 
for  walking,  or  without  the  falciform  joint  which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  fore-legs  in  moll  of  the  genus  Mantis.  The 
antennae  are  fetaceous,  and  the  head  large  and  broad  ;  to 
thefe  characters  may  be  added  the  fhortnefs  of  the  upper 
wings,  or  hemelytra,  which  fcarcely  cover  more  than  about 
a  third  part  of  the  body,  while  the  lower  wings  are  often 
very  large  and  long.  In  their  mode  of  life  thefe  fpecies 
differ  from  the  Mantes  ;  feeding  entirely  on  vegetable  food. 
We  have  thought  it  belt,  however,  not  to  vary  from  the 
Linnsean  claffification. 

The  giant  foothfayer  meafures  fix  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  is  of  a  very  lengthened  fliape  both  in  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  which  are  of  a  lubcylindric  form,  the  tho¬ 
rax  being  lengthened  on  the  edges  and  upper  furface  by 
numerous  fmall  fpines  or  tubercles.  The  upper  wings  are 
fmall,  green,  and  veined  like  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  while 
the  lower  are  very  ample,  reaching  half  the  length  of  the 
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body  or  farther,  of  a  very  pale  tranfparent  brown,  ele¬ 
gantly  varied  and  teflelated  by  darker  fpots  and  patches.; 
the  legs  are  of  moderate  length,  with  the  joints  roughened 
by  fpines.  The  larva  and  pupa  of  this  fpecies  bear  a  more 
fingular  appearance  than  even  the  complete  infect,  greatly 
refembling,  on  a  general  view,  a  piece  of  dry  flick  with 
feveral  fmall  broken  twigs  adhering  to  it;  for  this  reafon 
it  has  been  generally  known  in  collections  by- the  name  of 
the  walking -flick,  and  underthis  title  is  figured  in  Edwards!s 
Gleanings  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  many  other  publications. 
It  is  however  probable,  that,  though  of  a  pale  brown  in 
its  dry  (late,  it  is  in  reality  green  when  living;  the  natural 
colour  fading  after  death,  as  in  many  others  of  this  tribe. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Amboyna.  It  may  be  added, 
that  this  infect  either  runs  into  feveral  varieties  at  to  iize 
and  fome  other  particulars,  or  that  there  exirts  in  reality 
many  diltinct  fpecies,  which  have  been  confounded  under 
one  common  name  ;  for  Mr.  Donovan,  in  his  Epitome  of 
the  InfeCls  of  China,  mentions  a  fpecimen  nearly  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  In  the  Leverian  Muieum  there  was  a 
very  capital  fpecimen,  which  has  been  figured  in  the  Na- 
turalift’s  Mifcellany.  The  one  delineated  on  the  annexed 
Plate,  at  fig.  2.  is  from  Edwards. 

7.  Mantis  dilatatum,  the  broad-foothfayer.  This  feems 
to  have  been  firft  defcribed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Tran faftions  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  by  Mr.  John  Parkin- 
fon.  It  was  preferved  in  the  Leverian  Mufeum.  The  ac¬ 
count  given  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  runs  as  follows:  “This 
fingular  animal,  which  appears  to  be  a  fpecies  hitherto 
undefcribed,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Alia,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  that  tribe  of  infefts  which  Stoll  has  called  Phafma, 
or  SpeCtres,  and  which  conftitute  a  diftinCt  genus  from  that 
of  Mantis.  The  prefent  fpecies  meafures  fix  inches  and 
a  quarter  from  the  upper  part  or  top  of  the  head  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  abdomen.  The  whole  animal  is  of  a  flat¬ 
tened  form,  more  efpecially  on  the  abdomen,  which  mea¬ 
fures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  acrofs  in  its  broadeft  part; 
the  thorax  is  of  an  obtufely  rhomboidal  form,  the  fides 
Hoping  each  way  from  the  flattifh  upper  part.  The  whole 
thorax  is  not  only  edged  with  fpines,  but  has  alfo  feve¬ 
ral  very  (harp  ones  diftantly  fcattered  over  its  furface. 
The  head  rifes  up  backwards  into  an  obtufely-conic  fliape, 
and  has  feveral  very  ftrong  and  large  fpines  or  procefles. 
The  abdomen  is  edged,  almolt  throughout  its  whole  length, 
with  a  continued  leries  of  fmall  fpines,  to  the  number  of 
five  on  the  fide  of  each  individual  feginent;  the  extreme 
fegments  are  without  fpines.  The  thighs  or  firft  joints  of 
the  lower  pair  of  legs  are  in  this  infedt  remarkably  ftrong, 
of  a  fomewhat  triangular  fhape,  and  befet  with  fome  ftrong 
fpines ;  but  the  tibiae  or  fecond  joints  are  armed  with  far 
larger  and  ftronger  ones.  The  upper  and  middle  pair  of 
legs  are  of  a  nearly  fimilar  ftruCture  in  proportion,  but 
much  lefs  (trongly  fpined.  The  colour  of  all  the  legs  is 
green,  tinged  with  brown;  the  fpines  blackifh.  The  ge¬ 
neral  colour  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  head,  is  now 
brown,  but  might  probably  have  been  green  in  the  living 
animal.  The  wings  are  fcarcely  larger  than  the  elytra,  or 
wing-fheaths,  and  feem  originally  to  have  been  reddifh,  a 
tinge  of  that  colour  ftill  pervading  fome  parts  of  the  wings ; 
the  tips  are  green  ;  thefe  wings  are  very  ftrongly  veined 
with  brown  fibres;  the  wing-cafes  are  of  a  ftrong  opake 
green,  and  were  doubtlefs  more  vivid  in  the  living  infeCt ; 
they  have  a  great  refemblance  to  a  pair  of  leaves.  The 
mouth  has  four  palpi,  which  are  rather  long,  and  under 
the  mouth  are  fituated  two  leaf-fhaped  organs,  perhaps  be¬ 
longing  to  the  aftion  of  that  part.  The  antennx  are  want¬ 
ing,  the  firft  joints  alone  remaining..  The  abdomen  is 
terminated  by  a  kind  of  boat-fhaped  organ,  the  keel  of 
which  poffefles  a  confiderable  fpace  beneath  the  abdomen, 
fo  that  fewer  fegments  appear  on  that  part  than  above. 
The  concavity  of  this  organ  is  covered  by  a  terminal  fcale 
and  bifid  procefs,  conftituting  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  upper  part.  On  raifing  this  valve,  an  ovum,  nearly  of 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  but  of  a  more  lengthened  form,  was  dif. 
covered  lying  in  the  cavity  beneath  3  and,  on  Infpedting 
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farther  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  a  great  many  more 
ova,  exactly  fimilar,  were  found,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
fix  and  twenty,  fome  ftill  remaining  in  the  upper  part ; 
thefe  eggs  are  of  a  (lightly  oblong  fiiape,  but  flattened' at 
one  end  ;  they  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  marked  all  over 
with  numerous  imprefled.  points ;  and  have  on  one  tide  a 
mark  or  double  waved  line,  fo  difpofed  as  to  reprefent  a 
kind  of  crofs,  as  if  carved  on  the  furface  ;  the  flattened 
end  is  furrounded  by  a  fmall  rim  or  ledge,  and  feems  to 
be  the  part  which  opens  at  the  exclufion  of  the  larva, 
fince  it  readily  feparates  from  the  reil.  On  immerfing 
fome  of  thefe  ova  in  warm  water,  and  opening  them,  the 
included  yolk,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  of  tht  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tranfparent  gum,  was  difcovered  5  and  this,  when 
burned,  afforded  the  ufual  fmell  of  animal  fubiiances,  but 
in  fome  it  was  accompanied  by  a  flight  degree  of  fragrance. 
It  is  perhaps  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  thefe  mature  ova 
clearly  prove  the  infeft  to  be  in  its  complete  or  ultimate 
date,  and  not  that  of  a  larva.”  This  very-curious  gigan¬ 
tic  inftft  is  (hown  of  its  natural  fize  at  fig.  3.  the  boat* 
fliaped  organ  on  the  lower  fide  of  the  abdomen,  is  (hown 
feparately  at  a  ;  an  ovum  of  the  natural  fize  at  b ;  the 
fame  magnified  at  r. 

8.  Mantis  cylindrical  thorax  cylindrical  3  fore-legs 
united  to  the  fore-part  of  the  thorax  5  wing-cafes  grey, 
the  bafe  and  beneath  rufous  3  the  wings  are  brown  dotted 
with  white. 

9.  Mantis  phthifica  :  thorax  roundifh,  muricate  ;  wing- 
cafes  very  fliort ;  legs  unarmed.  Inhabits  South  America 
and  India. 

10.  Mantis  necydaloides :  thorax  rough;  wing  cafes 
ovate,  angular,  very  fliort  3  wings  oblong.  The  wing- 
cafes  have  a  raifed  flexuous  line  down  the  middle  5  the 
wings  are  brown,  and  as  long  as  the  abdomen.  It  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  Afia. 

11.  Mantis  atrophica  3  thorax  four- fpined  ;  wing-cafes 
very  fliort,  mucronate  at  the  bafe.  The  head  is  unarmed; 
the  wing-cafes  are  ovate,  truncate  at  the  tip.  It  inhabits 
java. 

is.  Mantis  fpinofa :  head  and  thorax  fpinous;  wing- 
cafes  very  fliort  and  acute.  The  antennse  are  as  long  as 
the  body  5  the  thorax  is  brown,  rough,  with  a  double  fpine 
each  fide  on  the  fore-part;  wing-cafes  brown  3  wings 
brown,  convolute,  as  long  as  the  abdomen  ;  fore-thighs 
unarmed,  the  reft  fpinous.  Inhabits  India. 

13.  Mantis  bifpinofai  thorax  rather  round,  with  two 
fpines  on  the  fore-part ;  wing-cafes  very  fliort ;  wings  rofe- 
colour.  The  colours  of  this  fpecies  are  very  fine;  the  an¬ 
tenna  are  yellowifh ;  the  head  is  green,  with  a  fliort  fpine 
each  fide  on  the  crown  ;  thorax  green,  yellowifh  on  the 
back;  -wing-cafes  green,  ftriate  with  black 3  wings  large, 
rofy,  the  outer  margin  green  3  abdomen  linear,  yellowifh, 
green  at  the  tip;  the  legs  are  fpinous.  Inhabits  Africa. 

:  14.  Mantis  Jamaicenfis  1  linear,  green  ;  wing-cafes  very 
fhort,  the  outer  margin  yellow  ;  no  fpines  on  the  thorax. 
Inhabits  Jamaica, 

15.  Mantis  lateralis 3  linear  and  black;  wing-cafes 
very  fliort,  gibbous,  and  yellowifti  at  the  fides.  Antennae 
longer  than  the  body,  black;  thorax  yellowifh  at  the  Tides  ; 
wing-cafes  with  a  raifed  tooth  in  the  middle;  wings  large, 
black,  edged  with  yellow  ;  the  legs  are  black.  Inhabits 
Brafil. 

16.  Mantis  aurita :  head  and  thorax  brown  and  fpinous ; 
wing-cafes  with  a  fub-compreffed  tubercle  in  the  middle. 
The  antenna  are  as  long  as  the  body,  varied  with  black 
and  white  5  wing- cafes  concave,  and  very  fliort ;  the  wings 
are  large  and  dufky,  with  abroad  pale  rufous  border  on 
the  outer  edge,  fpotted  with  black,  and  marked  with  a 
broad  white  band. 

17.  Mantis  linearis  s  linear,  brown  ;  wing-cafes  very 
fliort,  fubfpinous  at  the  bafe.  Antennae  as  long  as  the 
body  ;  wings  long  and  brown;  fore-thighs  .membrana¬ 
ceous.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies,  with  the  preceding. 

18.  Mantis  rofea :  -linear,  green ;  front  fulvous ;  wing- 
cafes  very  fhort ;  wings  roly,  with  a  green  rib.  An- 
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tennae  longer  than  the  body,  brown,  with  three  or  four 
white  rings;  wing-cafes  vaulted  with  a  black  thick  fpine 
in  the  middle  ;  the  wings  are  ftriate,  and  the  legs  yellow. 

19.  Mantis  fhbellicornis :  thorax  dilated  and  membra¬ 
naceous  at  the  tip;  fore-thighs  terminating  in  a  fpine,  the 
reft  in  a  lobe.  Antennae  peftinate,  large,  very  much  fea¬ 
thered,  and  fetaceous  at  the  tip.  The  front  is  projecting, 
narrower  in  the  middle,  notched  at  the  tip  ;  wing-cafes 
and  wings  longer  than  the  body,  dufky,  fub-pellucid  and 
dilated  at  the  anterior  margin.  Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

20.  Mantis  gonglyoides :  thorax  dilated  each  fide  at 
the  tip;  fore  thighs  terminating  in  a  fpine,  the  others  lo- 
bate  ;  antennae  fimple.  This  is  one  of  the  molt  remarkable, 
of  the  Mantis  genus;  from  the  thinnefs  of  its  limbs,  and 
the  grotefque  form  of  its  body,  efpecially  in  its  dried  ftate, 
it  feems  to  refemble  the  conjunction  of  feveral  fragments  of 
withered  (talks  ;  which  is  the  cafe  alfo  of  the  larvae  of  many 
of  the  genera,  before  the  wings  are  formed.  The  thorax 
is  uncommonly  long  and  narrow  ;  the  head  is  fmall  and 
flat,  with  two  filiform  antennae ;  behind  thefe,  two  large 
polifhed  eyes  are  placed;  the  roll  rum  has  the  fhape  of  an 
awl,  but  it  is  often  fplit  towards  the  extremity  into  two 
points;  the  elytra,  which  cover  two-thirds  of  the  body 
of  the  infeft,  are  reticulated,  and  crolfed  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  wings  which  they  cover  are  veined  and  diapha¬ 
nous  ;  the  four  hind-legs,  have  the  appearance  of  being- 
winged,  on  account  of  thofe  large  membranous  lobes 
which  emerge  from  their  joints  ;  the  anterior  pair  are 
armed  with  fpines  at  their  firft  articulation,  and  towards 
their  extremities  they  are  ferrated  on  one  fide.  It  inha¬ 
bits  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Afia. 

21.  Mantis  pauperta :  thorax  linear  and  fpinulous  ; 
fore-thigh  terminating  in  a  fpine,  the  others  lobate.  It 
is  found  in  Coromandel ;  and  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 

22.  Mantis  mendica:  thorax  margined,  toothed ;  wing- 
cafes  varied  with  white  and  green,  t'ne  margin  dotted  with 
white.  The  head  is  yellowifti ;  front  horned ;  legs  yel¬ 
lowifh.  Inhabits  Alexandria. 

23.  Mantis  truncata :  thorax  dilated  each  fide  at  the 
tip,  yellowifh  ;  the  wings  are  black  at  the  bafe,  and  tipc 
with  white.  This  is  a  fmall  infect,  and  inhabits  Cayenne. 
The  thorax  is  linear,  rough,  membranaceous,  and  (lightly 
crenate  at  the  tip  ;  abdomen  fhort,  flat,  dilated  5  wing- 
cafes  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  yellowifh,  with  a  brown 
callous  dot  in  the  middle. 

24.  Mantis  ftru maria  :  green  ;  the  thorax  is  much  di¬ 
lated  in  its  whole  length  ;  wing-cafes  and  wings  longer 
than  the  abdomen;  the  body  is'  fliort;  and  the  abdomen 
yellowifti.  It  is  found  in  South  America, 

25.  Mantis  tricolor  :  fides  of  the  thorax  expanded,  lo¬ 
bate;  head  horned  ;  fore-legs  very  broad.  The  eyes  of 
this  fpecies  are  very  remarkable,  terminating  in  (harp  ear¬ 
like  horns  ;  wing-cafes  pale,  fpotted  with  white  ;  wings 
red  at  the  bafe,  brown  in  the  middle,  and  tipt  with  white. 
Inhabits  India. 

26.  Mantis  cancellata  j  thorax  dilated  at  the  fides, 
membranaceous,  and  fiat.  The  body  is  of  a  dull  brown 
colour.  Inhabits  India. 

27.  Mantis  ficcifolia,  the  walking  leaf.  This  appears 
to  be  the  infeft  defcribed  and  figured  under  the  name  of 
Cimex  paradoxa,  vol,  iv.  p.  598. 

28.  Mantis  peftinicornis;  thorax  fmootli;  crown  Tubu¬ 
late  ,  antennae  peftinate,  i.  e.  toothed  like  a  fmall  comb. 
The  head  is  of  a  brown  yellow ;  the  upper  part  armed 
with  a  ftrong  fpine,  The  eyes  are  black  and  round, 
placed  at  a  diltance  from  each  other.  The  antenna?,  are 
ftrongly  peftinated  or  combed,  and  about  half  the  length 
of  the  thorax.  The  thorax,  is  long  and  (lender,  flat  on 
the  under-fide,  and  rounding  at  top.  The  wing-cafes 
are  very  thin,  green,  and  almoft  tranfparent ;  extending 
when  clofed,  beyond  the  abdomen  5  the  wings,  are  alfo 
green,  and  tranfparent,  but  towards  the  tips  are  brownifh, 
being  near  the  fame  length  with  their  cafes.  The  abdo¬ 
men  is  about  the  length  of  the  thorax,  and  near  the  ex* 
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tremity  three  times  its  breadth.  The  fore  legs  are  of  a 
brownilh  yellow,  with  dark  fpots  on  them  ;  the  thighs 
end  in  a  thick  (pine;  the  (bins,  on  the  outer-fide,  being 
furnifhed  with  two  rows  of  fpines,  and  a  deep  groove  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  feems  formed  for  receiving  the  fir  ft 
articulation  of  the  bearer,  when  clofed  up,  like  as  the 
blade  of  the  razor  is  received  in  the  haft :  this  articula¬ 
tion  is  furn illred  at  the  extremity  with  a  itrong  fpine, 
bending  inwards;  from  whence  ifl'ue  five  other  (fhort)  ar¬ 
ticulations,  befides  the  claws.  -  The  middle  and  hinder 
legs  are  furnifhed,  at  each  of  the  bearer-joints,  with  two 
fpines,  and  at  tire  thigh-joints  with  one;  having  four 
fmall  flaps  or  membranes  almoft  joining  to  them.  Drury, 
from  whom  the  above  defeription  is  chiefly  taken,  received 
it  from  Jamaica.  Length,  from  the  head  to  the  anus,  2% 
inches. 

21).  Mantis  ocellaria.  This  fpecies  we  copy  exactly 
from  Drury,  and  believe  it  has  not  been  before  received 
into  the  fyftem.  “The  antennas  are  thread-like,  and  the 
length  of  the  thorax.  The  infeft,  when  living,  I  judge 
was  green,  but  is  now'  of  a  yellowifli  brown,  the  eyes, 
head,  and  thorax,  being  of  that  colour.  One  third  of  the 
v.ir.g  cafes,  next  the  tips,  is  tranfparent,  the  remainder  be¬ 
ing  green  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  yellow  fpot  refernbling  an 
e}e,  encircled  with  black,  whofe  centre  is  dark  green, 
with  a  black  margin  at  top;  the  wings  are  tranfparent. 
Tire  fore  legs  are  yellow  brown.  The  thins  are  thick  and 
ftrong,  with  two  rows  of  fpines  running  down  them,  one 
on  the  inner  fide,  the  other  on  the  outfide,  with  a  groove 
between  to  receive  the  firft  articulation  of  the  bearers, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  a  (irong  fpine  bending  inwardly. 
The  middle  and  hinder  legs  have  a  fmall  flap  placed  at  each 
of  the  (hin-joints,  and  two  fmall  fpines  at  each  of  the 
bearer-joints.  It  expands  two  inches  and  a  half.  I  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  African  coaft.  I  have  not  feen  it  any 
where  deferibed.”  See  fig.  5. 

30.  Mantis  oculata :  thorax  triangular,  filiform  ;  eyes 
oblong,  projefting,  fpinous.  The  head  is  oF  a  pale  co¬ 
lour  ^the  eyes  are  large,  pointed,  and  conic  ;  the  thorax 
fmooth,  teflaceous,  the  angles  more  dufky  ;  wing-cafes 
fhorter  than  the  wings,  white,  diaphanous,  ftriate,  and  ob- 
tufe;  legs  long,  dufky,  and  unarmed. 

31.  Mantis  fuperftitiofa :  thorax  linear,  triangular, 
/lightly  ferrate  on  the  fore-part;  wing-cafes  greenifii  ;  the 
rib  of  the  wings  tranfverfely  ftriate.  It  is  a  large  in- 
feft;  and  is  found  in  Africa.  The  thorax  is  rough  on 
the  fore-part,  fmooth  behind  ;  the  wings  are  whitifti,  hav¬ 
ing  a  lib  with  tranfverfe  raifed  brown  lines. 

32.  Mantis  undata:  thorax  carinate,  grey  ;  wings  white, 
with  black  waves.  The  antennae  are  filiform  and  pale ; 
the  thorax  is  filiform,  triangular,  and  rough  ;  wings  Ihorter 
than  the  abdomen  ;  thighs  lobate  at  the  tip,  fhanksat  the 
bafe  ;  the  abdomen  is  long  and  filiform.  It  inhabits 
Tranquebar. 

•53.  Mantis  irrorata:  thorax  fmooth,  fubcarinate ;  wing- 
caies  green,  with  fcattered  ferruginous  dots  ;  the  wing- 
cafes  are  fhorter  than  the  wings.  It  is  found  in  America. 

34.  Mantis  ilriata  :  thorax  carinate,  and  (lightly  ferrate 
at  Jthe  Tides;  wing-cafes  obfeure,  hyaline,  ltriate  with 
brown,  and  (hotter  than  the  wings.  The  head  is  grey  ; 
the  body  brown. 

35,  Mantis  oratoria,  the  camel-cricket:  thorax  fmooth; 
wing-cafes  green,  without  fpots.  This  is  the  chief  of  the 
European  fpecies ;  it  is  however  a  Itranger  to  the  Britifh 
ifles,  but  is  found  in  molt  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  (lender  fhape,  and 
in  its  general  fitting  polture  isobferved  to  hold  up  the  two 
fore-legs,  (lightly  bent,  as  if  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  :  for 
this  reafon  the  fuperltition  of  the  vulgar  has  conferred 
upon  it  the  reputation  of  a  facred  animal,  and  a  popular 
notion  has  often  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  traveller,  hav¬ 
ing  loft  his  way,  would  be  lafely  dire&ed  by  obferving 
the  quarter  to  which  the  animal  pointed  when  taken  into 
the  hand.  In  its  real  difpofition  it  is  very  far  from  fane- 
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tity  ;  preying  with  great  rapacity  on  any  of  the  fmaller 
infefts  which  fall  in  its  way,  and  for  which  it  lies  in  wait 
with  anxious  afliduity  in  the  polture  at  firfl  mentioned, 
feizing  them  with  fudden  fpring  when  within  its  raach, 
and  devouring  them.  It  is  alfo  of  a  very  pugnacious  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  fpecies  in  a 
ftate  of  captivity,  will  attack  its  neighbour  with  the  ut- 
molt  violence,  till  one  or  the  other  is  deftroyed  in  the 
conteft.  Rcefel,  who  kept  feme  of  thefe  infects,  obferves 
that  in  their  mutual  conflicts  their  manoeuvres  very  much 
refemble  thofe  of  huflars  fighting  with  fibres  ;  and  fome- 
times  one  cleaves  the  other  through  at  a  tingle  ftroke,  or 
fevers  the  head  from  its  body.  During  thefe  engagements 
the  wings  are  generally  expanded,  and  when  the  battle 
is  over  the  conqueror  devours  his  antagonift.  Among 
the  Chinefe  this  quarrelfome  property  in  the-  genus  Man¬ 
tis  is  turned  into  a  fimilar  entertainment  with  that  af¬ 
forded  by  fighting-cocks  and  quails  ;  for  it  is  to  this  in- 
feift,  or  one  clo(ely  allied  to  it,  that  we  fuppofe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  in  Mr.  Barrow’s  account  of  China  to  al¬ 
lude.  “  They  have  even  extended  their  enquiries  after 
fighting  animals  into  the  infeft  tribe,  and  have  difeovered 
a  fpecies  of  locult  that  will  attack  each  other  with  fuch 
ferocity  as  feldom  to  quit  their  hold  without  bringing 
away  at  the  fame  time  a  limb  of  their  antagonift.  Thefe. 
little  creatures  are  fed  and  kept  apart  in  bamboo  cages ;  and 
the  cuftom  of  making  them  devour  each  other  is  lo  com¬ 
mon,  that,  during  the  fummer-months,  fcarcely  a  boy  is 
be  feen  without  his  cage  of  grafshoppers.”  Travels  in 
China,  p.  159. 

The  M.  religiofa,  with  the  thorax  fubcarinate,  is  a  mere 
variety  of  this  fpecies. 

36.  Mantis  precaria  :  thorax  ciliate  with  fmall  fpines  ; 
wing-cafes  green,  with  a  divided  white-and-brown  fpot. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  yellowifli  green ;  eyes  fer¬ 
ruginous;  fore-legs  with  a  ferruginous  (pot;  wing-cafes 
longer  than  the  body;  wings  hyaline,  (potted  with  green. 
Inhabits  Africa;  and  is  the  fuppofed  idol  of  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  which  thofe  fuperftitious  people  are  reported  to  hold 
in  the  highelt  veneration;  the  perfon  on  whom  the  adored' 
infect  happens  to  light,  being  confidered  as  favoured  by  the 
diftinftion  of  a  celeftial  vilitant,  and  regarded  ever  after 
in  the  light  of  a  faint. 

37.  Mantis  fanfta  :  thorax  (lightly  ferrate,  yellowifh- 
green ;  wing-cafes  green,  immaculate;  wings  hyaline.  1/ 
is  found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France.  The  wings  are 
greenifh  at  the  tip;  fore-flianks  with  two  black  fpots 
beneath. 

38.  Mantis  fimulacrum  :  thorax  ciliate;  wing-cafes 
green,  with  a  white  fpot  in  the  middle.  It  very  much 
refembles  the  M.  precaria  ;  but  the  thorax  is  fhorter,  thick¬ 
er,  and  more  ciliate.  It  inhabits  America. 

39.  Mantis  monacha:  thorax  fmooth,  teflaceous  ;  wing- 
cafes  and  wings  green  hyaline;  the  fore-flianks  have  two 
tellaceous  dots  on  the  fore-iide.  It  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

40.  Mantis  obfeura  :  thorax  (lightly  ferrate,  dull  grey  ; 
wing-cafes  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  bafe;  the  wings  alfo 
have  one  at  the  tip.  The  head  is  grey,  with  a  black 
frontal  (pot;  thorax  dulky,  with  a  black  dorfa!  line  ;  fore¬ 
legs  (lightly  ferrate  ;  the  other  parts  Ample.  It  inhabits 
Africa. 

41.  Mantis  hyalina:  thorax  xiliate ;  wing-cafes  hya¬ 
line,  edged  with  green  ;  front  two-toothed.  It  is  found 
in  America.  With  refpeft  to  colour,  the  head  is  brown  j 
antennas  ferrate;  wings  hyaline,  ftriate  with  brown  at  the 
tip. 

42.  Mantis  feneftrata  :  thorax  fmooth  ;  wings  hyaline  ; 
exterior  margin  of  the  wing-cafes  brown.  The  thorax  is 
linear;  legs  pale;  fore-flianks  with  a  few  black  fpots 
within.  Inhabits  Africa. 

'43.  Mantis  bidens :  thorax  rough;  wing-cafes  green, 
with  black  bars ;  wings  brown-black  on  the  dilk.  The 
head  is  brown  j  front  with  two  (harp  approximate  teeth 
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thorax  linear*  grey,  with  a  few  black  raifed  dots ;  legs 
brown;  thighs  pale  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with  black; 
(hanks  of  the  fecond  pair  lobate.  Inhabits  America. 

44..  Mantis  grifea  :  thorax  fmooth  ;  wing-cafes  and  wings 
grey,  hyaline,  fpotted  with  brown.  Thighs  of  the  fore¬ 
legs  a  little  dilated  at  the  upper  margin  ;  fpinous  on  the 
lower;  the  other  legs  varied  with  grey  and  brown.  In 
the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

45.  Mantis  miniltralis :  thorax  rough,  crenate,  as  long 
as  the  head,  ferruginous  on  the  fore-part;  wing-cafes 
green.  The  head  is  yellowilh  ;  antenna;  brown  ;  thorax 
carinate;  outer  margin  of  the  wing-cafes  fub-ferruginous ; 
fore-thighs  fulvous  ;  abdomen  brown,  pale  at  the  tip. 
Found  in  New  Holland. 

46.  Mantis  urbana  :  thorax  entire;  wing-cafes  green, 
with  a  ferruginous  dot  and  band.  It  inhabits  India. 

47.  Mantis  rultica :  thorax  fmooth,  brown  ;  wing-cafes 
fhorter  than  the  wings;  brown  hyaline;  antennae  hairy. 
It  inhabits  the  fliores  of  Patagonia  ;  the  head  is  grey-brown, 
with  globular  raifed  (femmata;  the  legs  are  yellowilh. 

48.  Mantis  nafuta  :  thorax  fpinous  and  ciliate ;  front 
projecting,  fpinous,  emarginate.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Head  flat ;  front  two-toothed  on  each  fide, 
and  widely  emarginate  at  the  tip;  thorax  black,  with  a 
raifed  tubercle  before  and  behind  ;  wings  and  wing-cafes 
grey  hyaline,  with  numerous  brown  dots  at  the  nerves  ; 
the  legs  are  black  and  annulate. 

49.  Mantis  lobata:  thorax  three-lobed  ;  front  with  a  bi¬ 
fid  horn  ;  eyes  conic,  pointed.  This  alfo  is  found  at  the 
Cape,  and  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Thunberg  ;  the 
mouth  is  varied  with  green  and  brown  ;  the  front  isgreen- 
i(b,  with  a  projecting  bifid  horn  between  the  antenna;  ; 
wing-cafes  green,  with  a  white  bafe  and  fpot  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  wings  black,  tipt  with  white  ;  body  varied  with  green 
and  white  ;  margin  of  the  abdomen  elevated  and  lobate. 

50.  Mantis  pulchra  :  thorax  green  throughout ;  wings 
brown  hyaline,  ferruginous  at  the  bafe.  The  antenna; 
are  brown  ;  head  and  thorax  green,  a  little  yellowilh' at 
the  edge  ;  wing-cafes  green,  the  margin  yellow  at  the 
bafe;  abdomen  above  brown,  beneath  green  ;  legs  yellow. 
Inhabits  Tranquebar. 

51.  Mantis  faufta  :  linear,  alh-coloured,  fpotted  with 
black.  This  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape;  and  is  likewife 
faid  to  be  worlhipped  by  the  Hottentots. 

52.  Mantis  perfpicua  :  duflcy  ;  wings  and  wing-cafes 
hyaline  ;  but  the  wings  have  a  brown  marginal  fpot  and 
tip.  It  is  a  fmall  infeCf,  and  is  found  at  Cayenne;  the 
wing-cafes  have  a  fmall  black  dot  towards  the  bafe. 

53.  Mantis  pagana  :  wings  reticulate,  white  with  a  la¬ 
teral  ferruginous  fpot ;  end  of  the  legs  chelate.  It  inha¬ 
bits  France  and  Germany. 

54.  Mantis  minuta :  thorax  cylindrical  and  yellowilh  ; 
wing-cafes  hyaline,  with  a  greenilh  rib  and  a  fmall  white 
dot  in  the  middle;  the  abdomen  is  greenilh,  and  yellowilh 
on  the  back  ;  the  kgs  of  a  greenilh  colour.  Inhabits 
South  America. 

55.  Mantis  pufilla  :  thorax  cylindrical,  yellowilh  ;  wing- 
cafes  and  wings  hyaline,  immaculate.  Inhabits  Africa. 

56.  Mantis  Carolina :  thorax  l’ubciliate,  carinate  ;  wing- 
cafes  whitilh,  waved  with  brown.  Inhabits  Carolina. 

57.  Mantis  labiata  :  linear,  greenilh,  unarmed  ;  fides  of 
the  head  green.  Inhabits  India. 

58.  Mantis  maculata  :  cinereous;  thorax  winged,  fub- 
fpinous ;  legs  fpotted  within  with  black.  This  is  found 
in  the  illands  of  Japan. 

59.  Mantis  Capenfis  t  cinereous;  thorax  is  unarmed  ; 
bead  conic.  Inhabits  Africa  and  India. 

60.  Mantis  parva  :  livid  and  fmooth  ;  wing-cafes  and 
wings  hyaline;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  edged  with 
black.  “  When  this  infeft  was  living  (fays  Mr.  Drury), 
I  judge  it  to  have  been  of  a  light  green  colour ;  now  it  is 
intirely  of  a  dulky  olive.  (See  fig.  6.)  The  head  is 
fmall;  the  eyes  round,  and  placed  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other;  the  antennae  are  fmall,  and  thread-like,  and  about 
Iialf  the  length  of  the  infect.  The  thorax  is  long  and 
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{lender.  The  wing-cnfes  are  thin,  narrow,  and  diapha¬ 
nous,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  wings  ;  but  narrower, 
and  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  them;  the  wings  are 
alfo  thin  and  diaphanous,  but  a  little  broader  than  their, 
cafes,  and,  when  doled,  extend  to  the  anus.  The  abdo¬ 
men  is  (lender  and  rounding.  The  legs  are  fmall  and 
long,  the  hinder  ones  being  formed  ra titer  for  running 
than  jumping  ;  the  fore-ones  having  a  remarkable  filament 
or  thread,  extending  beyond  the  hooks  or  claws.  It 
came  from  America  ;  and  is  in  the  polfelfion  of  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill.  Length,  i§  inch.” 

61.  Mantis  cingulata  :  thorax  brownifh  ;  wing-cafes 
green,  reticulate  with  black,  and  marked  with  four  blackilh 
fpots;  wings  biackifh,  with  black  lines,  the  edge  yellow- 
iili-brown.  Inhabits  Jamaica. 

62.  Mantis  gigantea :  brownilh ;  neck,  thorax,  and 
thighs,  ferrate.  Inhabits  Italy. 

63.  Mantis  angufta:  greenilh;  tail  forked;  antenna? 
filiform,  and  as  long  as  the  body.  Inhabits  Antigua. 

64.  Mantis  Sibirica:  fuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  M. 
pufilla,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia;  the  body  is  varied 
with  yellow  and  brown  ;  wings  hyaline  with  reddilh  nerves. 

65.  Mantis  brachyptera:  cinereous;  thorax  toothed; 
wings  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Found  alfo  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Siberia. 

66.  Mantis  pennicornis:  the  crown  of  this  infe<51  has  a 
conic  fpine  ;  the  antennae  are  feathered  and  linear;  the 
hind  thighs  terminate  in  a  lobe.  It  is  found  in  the  de- 
ferts  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  and  very  much  re- 
fembles  in  lhape  and  colour  the  M.  gongylodes. 

MAN'TLE,  f.  [mantell,  Welfti.]  A  kind  of  cloak  or 
garment  thrown  over  the  reft  of  the  drefs. — The  herald 
and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles  of  fattin  ;  but  the 
herald’s  mantle  is  ftreamed  with  gold.  Bacon. — Poor  Tom 
drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  Handing  pool.  Shakefpeare's 
King  Lear. 

A  fpacious  veil  from  his  broad  Ihoulders  flew. 

That  fet  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view  ; 

The  flaming  chariot  and  the  (feeds  it  Ihow’d, 

And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow’d.  Addifon. 

To  MAN'TLE,  v.  a.  To  cloke  ;  to  cover;  to  difguifes 
As  the  morning  (teals  upon  the  night, 

Melting  the  darknefs;  fo  the  riling  ienfes 

Begin  to  chace  the  ign’rant  fumes,  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reafon.  Shakefpear  e' s  Tempejl. 

To  MAN'TLE,  v.  n.  [The  original  of  the  fignification 
of  this  word  is  not  plain.  Skinner  confiders  it  as  relative 
to  the  expanfion  of  a  mantle:  as,  The  hawk  mantleth ; 
(he  fpreads  her  wings  like  a  mantle.  ]  To  fpread  the  wings 
as  a  hawk  in  pleafure  : 

The  fwan  with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling ,  rows 

Her  ftate  with  oary  feet.  Milton's  Paradife  Lojl. 

To  joy  ;  to  revel : 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 

Doth  bathe  in  blifs,  and  mantleth  molt  at  eafe; 

Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 

Her  heart’s  delire  with  moll  contentment  pleafe.  Spenfer. 
To  be  expanded;  to  fpread  luxuriantly  : 

You’ll  fometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicelt  tread, 

Whofe  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head.  Gay. 

To  gather  any  thing  on  the  furface  ;  to  froth. — It  drinketh 
frelh,  flowereth  and  mantleth  exceedingly.  Bacon. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll. 

And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.  Pope. 

To  ferment ;  to  be  in  fprightly  agitation  ; 

When  mantling  blood 

Flow’d  in  his  lovely  cheeks  5  when  in  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires  ;  when  ev’ry  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  fon.  Smith. 

MAN'TLING, 
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MANTLING,  f  The  aft  of  fermenting,  as  liquors ; 
a  fermentation.  In  heraldry,  fee  voL  ix.  p.  444. 

MAN'TO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Tirefias,  and  (killed  in  divination.  She  was  made 
prifoner  by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell 
into  their  hands  ;  and,  as  the  was  contidered  the  worthieft 
part  of  the  booty,  the  conquerors  fent  her  to  Delphi,  as 
the  molt  valuable  prefent  they  could  make  to  Apollo. 
Manto,  often  called  Daphne ,  remained  for  fome  time  at 
Delphi,  where  (lie  officiated  as  prieftefs,  and  where  (lie 
gave  oracles.  From  Delphi  (lie  came  to  Claros  in  Ionia, 
where  (lie  eitabliffied  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  (lie  married 
Rhadius,  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  by  whom  (he  had 
a  fon  called  Mopfus.  Manto  afterwards  vifited  Italy,  w  here 
(lie  married  Tiberinus  the  king  of  Alba,  or,  as  the  poets 
mention,  the  god  of  the  river  Tiber.  From  this  marriage 
fprang  Ocnus,  who  built  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  he  called  Mantua.  Manto, 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  was  fo  (truck  at  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  afflifted  Thebes,  her  native  country,  that 
(he  gave  way  to  her  forrow,  and  was  turned  into  a  foun¬ 
tain.  Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  who  conducted 
./Eneas  into  hell,  and  who  fold  the  Sibylline  books  to  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud.  She  received  divine  honours  after  her 
death.  Virg.  ALn.  Ovid.  Met. 

MAN'TO,  or  Olan'cho  el  Vie'jo,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Honduras:  forty-five  miles  foutli- 
eaft  of  St.  Jorge  de  Olancho,  and  130  ealt  of  Comayagua. 
Lat.  14.  4.  N.  Ion.  86.  W. 

MAN'TO  CREE'K,  a  river  of  New  Jerfey,  which  runs 
into  the  Delaware  in  lat.  39.  51.  N.  Ion.  75. 1 5.  W. 

MANTOL'OGY,  /.  [Greek.]  Gift  of  prophecy. — 
The  reader  would  not  pardon  an  author,  who,  treating  of 
this  fubjeft,  ffiould  omit  that  remarkable  mantology ,  or  gift 
of  prophecy,  which  diftinguiffies  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hebrides.  Guthrie. 

M  ANTON  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engliffi  nonconformift 
divine,  was  born  at  Law  rence  Lydiard  in  Somerfetffiire,  in 
the  year  1620.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at 
Tiverton-fchool ;  whence  he  was  fent  at  fifteen  years  of 
age  to  Wadham-college,  Oxford;  where  he  remained  till 
the  year  1639,  wffien  he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  .and  was- 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  received  deacon’s  orders  from  Dr.  Hall,  biffiop  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  By  this  ceremony  he  confidered  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  and  fully  ordained  to  the  minifterial  office,  and 
would  never  fubmit  to  receive  prieft’s  orders,  conceiving 
that  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  divide  that  office 
into  two  branches,  with  different  qualifications.  After 
preaching  for  fome  time  at  Culliton  in  Devonffiire,  he  fet¬ 
tled  at  Stoke  Newington  near  London,  where  he  continued 
leven  years,  and  was  generally  efteemed  as  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  a  learned  expo.li.tor  of  feripture.  Afterwards 
he  was  prefented  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  living  of 
St.  Paul,  Covcnt-Garden,  where  he  was  always  attended 
by  a  very  numerous  audience.  In  1653,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  prpteftor  Oliver;  and  alfo 
one  of  the  triers  of  perfons’  qualifications  for  the  work  of 
the  miniltry,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  paid  conltant 
attention.  During  the  following  year  he  w_as  created 
B.  D.  In  1660,  however,  we  find  him  very  aftive,  with 
the  preftyterian  minifters  in  general,  in  bringing  about 
the  reltoration  of  king  Charles  II.  and  for  which  fervice 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  chaplains  to  his  majefty,and, 
in  tisiifequence  of  the  king’s  mandamus,  created  D.D.  In 
the  year  1661,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  at  the  Sa¬ 
voy  Conference;  and  about  the  fame  time  was  offered  the 
deanery  of  Rqcliefter,  which  he  would  have  accepted 
had  not  the  Aft  of  Uniformity  taken  place,  to  the  pro- 
virions  of  which  be  could  not  in  confcience  lubmit.  Un¬ 
der  that  aft  he  was  ejefted  from  his  living  in  1662  ;  after 
vhiph-d’-e  held  a  private  meeting  in  his  own  houfe,  but 
was  imprifoned,  and  met  with  other  obltruftions  in  the 
£xetcife.of  his  minifterial  funftions.  He  was  confuJted 
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in  all  the  treaties  for  a  comprehenfion  with  the  eftabliffied 
church;  and  had  great  weight  with  his  brethren,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  aftivity  and  addrefs  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  In  1677,  he  W'as  feized  with  a  kind  of  le¬ 
thargy,  which  terminated  in  his  death  after  he  had  en¬ 
tered  on  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  confiderable  learning,  who  had  carefully  read  the  fa¬ 
thers  and  fchoolmen,  and  had  well  digefted  the  bell  com¬ 
mentators  on  feripture.  He  was  alfo  well  read  in  ancient 
and  modern  hiftory  ;  and  would  furprife  perfons  who  had 
travelled  with  the  fuperior  knowledge  which  he  difeovered 
of  things  abroad,  concerning  which  he  talked  as  if  he  had 
been  on  the  fp.ot.  In  this  refpeft,  Waller  the  poet  ufed 
to  fay,  that  he  never  met  w'ith  his  equal.  Dr.  Bates,  in 
his  funeral  fermon  fays,  that  he  was  a  divine  of  a  rich 
fancy,  a  ftrong  memory,  and  happy  elocution,  improved 
by  diligent  ftudy.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  com- 
pofitions,  fo  as  fometimes  to  tranferibe  them  more  than 
once  ;  and  Dr.  Bates  ufed  to  fay,  that,  though  he  fome¬ 
times  heard  the  greateft  men  deliver  a  mean  difeourfe,  he 
never  heard  fuch  a  one  from  Dr.  Manron.  Archbilhop 
Ufher  ufed  to  call  him  a  voluminous  preacher,  meaning  that 
he  had  the  art  of  comprelling  the  fubltance  of  volumes  of 
divinity  into  a  narrow  compafs.  But  the  expreffion  was 
applicable  to  him  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words ; 
for  his  Sermons  fill  five  large  volumes  in  folio,  one  of 
which  contains  a  hundred  and  nineteen  on  the  cxixth 
Pfalm.  The  talk  of  reading  thefe  to  his  aunt,  when  he 
was  a  youth,  had  an  unhappy  effeft  on  the  mind  of  lord 
Bolingbroke.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  he  writes,  “  My  next 
(hall  be  as  long  as  one  of  Dr.  Manton’s  fermons,  who 
taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  high- 
churchman,  that  I  might  never  hear  him  read,  nor  read 
him  more.*’  Wood's  Athen.  vol.  ii.  Neal's  Hijl.  Purit.  vol.  iv. 

MANTRA,  J  iu  Hindoo  mythology,  a  kind  of  charm 
or  incantation.  See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x. 
p.  139,  40. — The  Hindoos  have  mantras,  and  tantras,  and 
yantras;  and,  as  many  books  in  the  Sanfkrit  language  are 
extant  on  thefe  fubjefts,  their  differences  and  diltinctions 
are  doubtlefs  well  known  to  the  Brahmins;  although,  hi¬ 
therto,  thofe  books  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fufficiently 
examined  (and  it  may  be  well  queltioned,  if  they  are 
worth  the  labour)  to  be  undetltood  by  any  of  our  ori¬ 
ental  fcholars.  Mantra  often  means  a  curie,  a  fort  of  im¬ 
precatory  incantation,  either  ejaculated  or  written,  and 
compofed  of  a  paflage  from  one  of  the  Vedas,  containing 
the  name  of  (ome  tremendous  deity.  Sometimes  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  affume  the  form  of  what  we  underltand  of 
the  word  talifman-,  affefting  fupernatural  purpofes,  luch 
as  rendering  a  perfon  invilible,  See.  Both  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  propi¬ 
tiatory  incantations,  more  efpecially  the  former,  and  a 
correfponding  dread  of  thofe  of  a  malevolent  tendency. 
It  is,  of  courfe,  the  triumph  of  prieftcraft  to  keep  alive 
thefe  iinpreffions ;  and  the  lacred  and  other  books  of  the 
Hindoos  are  well  calculated  for  that  effect.  The  male¬ 
diction  of  a  prielt  would  ferioufty  affeft  the  comfort  and 
quiet  of  a  pious  Hindoo.  The  following  paffage  from  the 
Ramayana,  a  much-elteemed  epic  poem,  will  ierve  to  ex¬ 
emplify  this,  as  well  as  the  accredited  femi-omnipotency 
of  the  Brahmins  ;  and,  with  thofe  who  have  faith  in  thefe 
doftrines,  affords  a  fufficient  reafon  to  fear  the  effects  of 
fuch  curies  :  “  Even  he  who  cannot  be  (lain  by  the  pon¬ 
derous  arms  of  Indra,  nor  by  thofe  of  Kali,  nor  by  the 
terrible  chakra  of  Viffinu,  (hall  be  deltroyed  if  a  Brahmin 
curfe  him,  as  if  he  were  confumed  by  fire.”  The  tantret 
is  a  fort  of  hieroglyphic  myiterioufty  (acred  to  a  particular 
deity.  Of  thefe  tantras  there  are  a  great  many,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Paterfon,  in  his  Elfay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Hindoo  Religion,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Afiatic 
Refearches.  Tfie  term,  as  well  as  yantra,  is  applied  to 
invocations  of  a  fupplicatory  tendency,  or  to  defenfive 
incantations;  likewife  to  a  philtre,  or  chann  ;  and  to 
other  fooleries  fimilar  to  our  abracadabra  and  magic 
1  '■  Squares, 
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fquares.  Tliefe  things  are,  however,  not  found  in  the 
Vedas,  nor  even  in  the  Puranas,  of  the  Hindoos,  but  are 
taught  in  great  detail  by  the  Agama  Sajira,  a  compilation 
of  much  later  date;  fabricated,  as  has  been  reafonably 
fuppofed,  by  perfons,  who,  in  thefe  as  in  other  matters,  ef- 
tablithed  many  unjuftifiable  practices  on  the  foundations 
of  emblems  and  allegories  which  they  mifunderftood  or 
wilfully  mifreprefented. 

MAN'TSALA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Tavaltland  :  thirty-feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tavalthus. 

MAN'TUA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
Tranfpadana  in  Italy,  fituated  on  the  Mincio,  a  river  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Lacus  Benacus.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  about  300  years  before  Rome  by  Ocnus,  the  fon 
ofManto;  and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When 
Cremona,  which  had  followed  the  intereft  of  Brutus,  was 
given  to  the  foldiers  of  Oftavius,  Mantua  alfo,  which  was 
in  the  neighbourlvood,  thared  the  common  calamity,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  tyrannically  deprived  of 
their  poffeffions.  Virgil,  who  was  among  fliem,  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town,  and  hence  often  called  Mantuanus,  ap¬ 
plied  for  redrefs  to  Auguftus,  and  obtained  it  by  means 
of  his  poetical  talents. 

MAN'TUA,  in  modern  geography,  was,  previoufiy  to 
the  French  revolution,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  poffetfion  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bref- 
fan  and  Veronefe,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ferrarefe,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Cremonefe.  In  length  it  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  in 
breadth  thirty- five.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it ;  and  alfo  by  the  Oglio,  Min- 
cio,  Secchia,  &c.  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the 
Po.  This  territory  abounds  with  corn,  fruits,  and  le¬ 
gumes;  and  it  affords  fome  wine,  great  quantities  of 
flax,  and  many  good  horfes.  The  fmall  duchy  of  Man¬ 
tua  was  taken  poffeflion  of  by  Louis  of  Gonzaga  in  the 
year  1328,  and  was  held  by  the  houfe  of  Gonzaga  from 
this  period  ;  till  at  length  Charles  IV.  the  lalt  duke  of 
Mantua,  being  a  vaffal  of  the  empire,  took  part  with  the 
French  in  the  difpute  relating  to  the  fucceftion  of  Spain  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  died  at  Venice  in  1708.  He  having  no  heirs,  the  em¬ 
peror  kept  the  Mantuan  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  Montferrat,  which  were  confirmed  to  them 
by  fublequent  treaties.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  continued 
in  poffcfiion  of  the  duchy,  annexed  to  the  government  of 
the  Milanefe,  till  by  the  peace  of  Luneville  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Cifalpine  republic,  afterwards  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  ;  in  which  it  formed  the  department  of  the  Mincio. 
By  the  terms  of  the  93d  article  of  the  ACl  of  the  Congrefs 
of  Vienna,  June  9,  1815,  the  Mantuan  returns  into  the 
poffeflion  ot  the  emperor  of  Auftria; 

MAN'TUA,  capital  of  the  above  territory,  is  fituated 
on  a  lake,  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Mincio,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  two  broad,  and  from  two  to  five 
hundred  feet  deep.  The  feveral  parts  of  this  lake  have 
different  names,  as  Lago  di  Mezo,  Lago  di  Sotto,  Lago 
di  Paivolo,  and  Lago  di  Sopro.  The  two  chief  bridges 
leading  to  this  city  over  the  lake  are,  Ponte  di  Molini, 
defended  by  two  citadels ;  and  Ponte  di  St.  Giorgio, 
with  fortifications  at  both  ends.  The  city  is  divided  by 
the  water  into  two  alnioft  equal  parts,  which  have  a  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  over  fix  bridges.  In  the  heat 
of  fummer,  when  tine  lake  is  low  and  ftagnates,  the  air  be¬ 
comes  fo  noxious,  that  the  better  fort  of  the  inhabitants 
leave  the  city  for  fome  time.  The  citadel,  which  is  rather 
more  fecure  by  nature  than  by  art,  is  partly  free  from 
this  inconvenience.  The  greater  part  of  the  ftreets  are 
long,  broad,- and  ftraight,  with  handfome  ftone  houles, 
fine  fquares,  and  (lately  churches.  On  the  other  fide  of 
the  lake  are  three  fuburbs,  namely,  to  the  north,  Porto 
Fortezza ;  to  the  north-eaft,  Borgo  di  St.  Giorgio;  and 
fo  the  fouth,  II  The.  Here  are  in  all  four  collegiate 
churches,  fifteen  parochial,  fourteen  other  churches  and 
alms-houfes,  eleven  oratories,  thirty-nine  convents  3  and 
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without  the  city  three  parifli-churches,  two  other  churches, 
and  feven  convents.  The  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about 
four  or  five  thoufand,  live  in  a  diftinCl  quarter.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  garrifon,  was 
formerly  computed  at  50,000.  Bur,  fince  no  court  has 
been  kept,  the  number  has  fo  dwindled  away,  that  now 
the  inhabitants  fcarcely  exceed  20,000.  In  the  cathedral, 
which  is  a  work  of  Julio  Romano,  are  paintings  of  the 
moft  celebrated  matters.  This  great  matter  lies  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  near  which  his  houfe  is  ttill 
(hown.  The  church  of  St.  Antonio  is  more  famous  for 
relics  than  any  in  Mantua:  a  confiderable  portion,  as  is 
pretended,  of  the  blood  of  Chrift  being  kept  in  a  fubter- 
raneous  chapel  with  lixteen  altars,  and  once  every  year 
fhown  to  the  people.  The  Francifcan  church  has  an  ele¬ 
gant  infide,  and  fuch  as  very  few  of  this  mendicant  order 
can  thow  in  Italy  :  it  has  alfo  a  good  library.  The  build¬ 
ing  that  was  the  ducal  palace,  is  very  large  and  roomy. 
The  ducal  gallery  and  mufeum,  formerly  fo  famous,  was’, 
in  1630,  pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  when  the  imperial  ills 
took  it  by  ftorm  ;  and,  like  every  other  palace,  it  is  now 
empty  and  in  ruins.  However,  a  molt  valuable  treafure 
of  relics,  gold  and  filver  crowns,  ftatues,  and  other  altar- 
furniture,  ttill  remain  in  tire  palace-church  ;  where  are 
alfo  two  capital  pictures  of  ineftimable  value,  one  of 
the  Baptifm  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  the  other  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.  The  univerfity  was 
founded  in  1625.  The  filk  and  other  manufactures, 
and  the  general  commerce  of  this  city,  formerly  fo  floir- 
rithing,  are  now  inconfiderable.  This  city  is  feventy  miles 
weft-touth-weft  of  Venice,  and  feventy  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Milan.  Lat.  45.  8.N.  Ion.  10.46.  E. 

Two  miles  from  Mantua,  in  the  territory  called  the 
Seraglio,  are  the  former  poffeftions  of  the  emperor  Auguf- 
tu-s,  generally  termed  La  Virgiiiana,  or  The  Virgilian 
Fields,  with  the  village  Pietola  or  Pietole,  formerly  Andes, 
where  Virgil  was  born.  In  the  environs  of  La  Virgi¬ 
iiana  is  a  grotto,  which  was  the  favourite  place  of  the 
poet  Virgil,  and  where  he  compofed  many. of  his  poems. 
Oppenheim's  CiJ alpine  Republic,  1798. 

MAN'TUA,  f.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  manteau,  Fr. 
a  cloke.]  A  lady’s  gown. — How  naturally  do  you  apply 
your  hands  to  each  other’s  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas. 
Swift. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinn’d  awry. 

E’er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair. 

As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravitli’d  hair.  Pope. 

MAN'TUA-MAKER,  J.  One  who  makes  gowns  for 
women. — By  profeffon  a  mantua-maker :  I  am  employed 
by  the  moft  fathionable  ladies.  Addifon's  Guardian. 

MATUA'NUS,  the  poetical  name  of  Battifia  Spagnuclo, 
who  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1448,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
an  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  Spagnuoli  family.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  the  order  of  Carmelites,  and  purfued  his  ftu- 
dies  in  various  cities  and  under  different  matters.  He 
was  particularly  attached  to  Latin  poetry,  but  without 
neglecting  graver  ftudies,  as’appears  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  bore  feveral 
important  offices,  and  undertook  many  journeys,  and  was 
finally  made  general  of  his  order  in  1513.  He  died  in 
1516;  and  was  honoured  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis 
of  Mantua,  with  a  marble  ftatue  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  fame  of  Mantuanus  as  a  Latin  poet  once  flood  fo 
high,  that  fome  writers  have  placed  him  in  parallel  with 
his  fellow-townfman  Virgil ;  nay,  a  brother  Carmelite  ex- 
preffed  great  indignation  that  one  who  was  a  good  Chrif. 
tian  as  well  as  poet  thould  not  be  placed  above  any  Pa¬ 
gan  whomfoever.  He  at  leaft  furpaffed  him  in  facility  of 
compofition,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  written  above  55,000 
verfes.  Among  thofe  who  held  him  in  great  efteem  was 
Erafmus;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elder  Scaliger  ranks 
him  with  mere  verfifiers.  The  moft  reafonable  judgment 
of  his  merit  feems  to  be,  that  he  is  not  without  poetical 
genius,  efpecially  in  the  performances  of  his  youth  ;  but 
4  K  that 
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that  he  at  length  abnfed  his  promptitude  in  writing  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  pour  forth  turbid  ftreams  of  verfe  def¬ 
uture  of  every  kind  of  value.  His  Poetical  Works  were 
publifned  entire  at  Bologna,  folio,  1502;  and  at  Antwerp, 
four  volumes  oCtavo,  1576.  Parts  of  them  have  been 
printed  feparately.  Gen.  Biog. 

.  MANTUR'NA,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  goddefs 
among  the  Romans  who  was  fuppofed  to  influence  wives 
to  flay  at  home. 

MANTZIKIER'TA,  See  Malazkerd,  p.  189. 
MANU'AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Goge, 

MAN'UAL,  adj.  \_manualis ,  Lat.]  Performed  by  the 
hand. — The  fpeculative  part  of  painting,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  that  per¬ 
fection  which  is  its  ohjeCt.  Drydcns  Dufrefnoy. — Ufed  by 
the  hand.— The  treafurer  obliged  himlelf  to  procure  fome 
declaration  under  his  majefly’s  fign  manual.  Clarendon. 

MAN'UAL,  f.  A  fmall  book,  fuch  as  may  be  carried 
in  the  hand. — Manual  is  the  name  of  a  fervice  book  ufed 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  directions 
to  the  priefls,  and  prayers,  ufed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
baptifm  and  other  facraments;  the  form  of  blefling  holy 
water,  and  the  whole  fervice  ufed  in  proceflions.  Chambers. 

MANUAL  EXERCISE,  the  exercife  of  the  mufket,  in¬ 
dependently  of  powderand  ball.  About  the  year  1757,  a 
new  manual  exercife  was  introduced  into  the  Britifh 
army,  very  much  refembling  the  modern  improved  fyftern 
of  Frederic,  the  father  of  the  great  king  of  Pruflia  ;  who 
was  the  firft  that  caufed  the  manual  exercife  to  be  con- 
traded,  and  the  motions  performed  dole  to  the  body. 
This  exercife  has  of  late  been  Amplified  and  reduced  to 
a  much  fmaller  number  of  motions.  The  following  are 
the  feven  movements  of  the  prefent  manual  exercife : 
1.  Order  arms;  three  motions,  a.  Fix-bayonets;  one 
motion.  3.  Shoulder  arms  5  one  motion.  4.  Prefent 
arms;  three  motions.  5.  Shoulder  arms;  two  motions. 
6.  Charge  bayonets ;  two  motions.  7.  Shoulder  arms; 
two  motions. 

About  the  fame  time  the  evolutions,  manoeuvres,  or 
field-movements,  which  were  various  in  different  corps, 
and  very  numerous  in  fome,  were  reduced  to  one  ftand- 
ard,  and  confined  in  number  to  eighteen.  See  Manoeu¬ 
vre,  p.  296.  The  purpofes  of  thefe  changes  were  ftated  in 
the  “  Regulations”  to  be,  the  reconciliation  of  celerity 
v.ith  order;  to  prevent  hurry;  to  infure  precifion  and 
correCtnefs  ;  to  adopt  fuch  motions  only  as  are  neceflary 
for  combined  exertions  in  corps,  rejecting  only  what  is 
curious  on  parade  5  and  to  make  utility,  not  fliow,  the 
principal  objeCt. 

M  AN'UALIST, /.  [manus,  Lat.]  An  aftificer,  or  han¬ 
dicraft. 

MANU'BIAs,/  [Latin.]  Spoils  taken  in  war;  money 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  booty  taken  in  war. 

MANU'BIAL,  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  manubitz,  fpoils.] 
Belonging  to  the  fpoils  taken  in  war. 

MAN'UBLES,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  which 
runs  into  the  Xalon  at  Ateca. 

MANU'BRIUM,  f.  [Latin.]  A  handle.— Though  the 
fucker  move  ealily  enough  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder 
by  the  help  of  the  manubrium ,  yet,  if  the  manubrium  be 
taken  off,  it  will  require  a  confiderable  ftrength  to  move 
it.  Boyle. 

MANUCAP'TIO,  f.  [from  the  Lat.  manus,  the  hand, 
and  capio,  to  take.]  In  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  man  who 
has  been  taken  into  cultody  on  lulpicion,  and  not  admitted 
to  bail. 

MANUCAP'TOR,  f  One  who  (lands  bail  foranother. 
MANUC'CI,  or  Man u che  (Cofmo),an  Italian  by  birth, 
but  refident  at  England.  He  took  up  arms  for  king  Charles, 
and  had  a  major’s  commiflion.  He  wrote  three  plays  in 
the  Englifti  language  ;  and,  confidering  that  he  was  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  and  that  he  only  wrote  for  his  amufemenr,  they 
are  far  from  contemptible.  Their  titles  are,  i.^The  Juft 
General,  a  tragi-comedy  ;  4tc.  1650.  2.  The  Loyal  Lovers, 
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a  tragi  comedy  ;  4to.  1652.  3.  The  Baftard,  a  tragedy; 

4to.  1652.  In  lord  Northampton’s  library  at  Cattle  Afhby, 
in  Northamptonfhire,  are  two  or  three  manufeript  plays  by 
this  author.  Biographia  Dramatica. 

MAN'UDEN,  a  village  in  Eflex,  with  a  fair  on  Eafler 
Monday. 

M  ANUDUC'TION,  f.  [manuduClio,  Lat.]  Guidance  by 
the  hand. — We  find  no  open  traCt,  or  conftant  manuduCHon , 
in  this  labyrinth.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

MANUDUC'TOR,  f.  A  name  given  to  an  ancient  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  church  ;  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
where  he  was  placed,  gave  the  fignal  for  the  chorifters  to 
fing,  and  marked  the  meafure,  beat  time,  and  regulated 
the  muftc.  The  Greeks  called  him  mefachoros,  becaufe 
feated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  ;  but  in  the  Latin  church 
he  was  called  manuduElor  ;  from  manus,  and  duco,  “  I  lead 
becaufe  he  led  and  guided  the  choir  by  the  motions  and 
geflure  of  the  hand. 

MAN'UEL  (Don  Juan),  was  fon  of  the  infant  Don  Ma¬ 
nuel,  and  grandfon  of  king  St.  Fernando  of  Caftile.  His 
name  often  occurs  in  Spanilh  hiftory  during  the  reigns  of 
Fernando  IV.  and  of  that  treacherous  aflafiin  Alonzo  XI. 
with  whom  lie  was  fotnetiines  at  open  war;  but,  having 
at  length  effected  the  marriage  of  Iris  daughter  Coftanza 
with  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  then  heir  of  Portugal,  peace 
was  eflablifhed  between  them.  Juana  his  other  daughter 
married  Henrique  of  Traftamara,  and  by  his  ufurpation 
was  made  queen  of  Caftile.  He  died  in  1 347  ;  the  date  in 
his  epitaph  1362  is  erroneous. 

But  Don  Juan  Manuel  holds  a  (till  higher  rank  in  the 
literary  than  in  the  political  hiftory  of  his  country.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  verfion  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  and  the  works  of 
King  Alonzo  the  Wife,  his  writings  are  the  eariieft  fpe- 
cimens  of  Caliilian  profe.  They  are  twelve  in  number. 

1.  Sumario  de  la  Chronica  de  Efpanas.  This  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  king  Alonzo’s  Coronica  Geral,  in  three  books. 

2.  El  Libro  de  los  Sabios.  3.  El  Libro  de  Cavallero. 
4.  El  Libro  del  Efcudero.  5.  El  Libro  del  Infante. 
6.  El  Libro  de  Cavalleros  5  probably  a  treatife  upon  horfe- 
tnanfhip.  7.  El  Libro  de  la  Caza.  8.  El  Libro  de  los 
Enjenos  ;  now  afeertained  to  be  a  treatife  upon  military 
engines,  which  would  doubtlefs  throw  great  light  upon 
the  fubjeCt,  as  he  lived  precifely  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  their  greateft  perfection,  immediately  before  gun¬ 
powder  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors.  9.  El 
Libro  de  los  Cantares;  a  book  of  poems.  10.  El  Libro 
de  los  Exemplos.  11.  El  Libro  de  los  Confejos.  12.  El 
Conde  Lucanor.  Of  all  thefe  only  the  lafi:  has  as  yet  been 
publifhed.  Argot#  de  Molina  edited  it  in  1575,  and  it 
was  reprinted  in  1642.  It  is  a  kind  of  dialogue  between 
the  conde  Lucanor  and  his  friend  Patronio,  in  which  the 
latter  gives  him  good  advice,  and  illuftrates  all  his  pre¬ 
cepts  by  fome  example.  Gen.  Biog. 

MANUFACTORY,/,  [from  manufacture.  ]  The  pro- 
cefs  of  forming  any  piece  of  work  by  hand  ;  the  place 
where  goods  were  manufactured. — There  are  many  manu~ 
factories  in  Berlin.  Guthrie. 

MANUFACTURE,/  [French  ;  from  the  Lat.  manus, 
hand,  and  facio ,  I  make.]  The  practice  of  making  any 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  from  raw  or  natural  materials,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery.  See  Cotton,  Silk, 
&c. — Any  thing  made  by  art. — The  peafantsare  cloathed 
in  a  coarfe  kind  of  canvas,  the  manufacture  of  the  country. 
Addifon. 

Heav’n’s  pow’r  is  infinite;  earth,  air,  and  fea. 

The  manufacture  mats,  the  making  pow’r  obey.  Dryden. 

To  MANUFACTURE,  v.a.  To  make  by  art  and  la¬ 
bour;  to  form  by  workmanfhip.  To  employ  in  work;  to 
work  up  :  as,  We  manufacture  our  wool. 

MANUFACTURER,  f.  A  workman  ;  an  artificer _ 

In  the  practices  of  artificers  and  the  manufacturers  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  the  end  being  propofed,  we  find  out  ways  of 
compofing  things  for  the  feveral  ufes  of  human  life.  Watts. 
Manufactures  and  manufacturers  are  regulated  by  a  valt 

variety 
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variety  of  ftatjutes,  adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  each 
bufinefs  to  which  they  are  applied,  to  guard  againft:  the 
frauds  and  negligence  of  journeymen  and  workmen  con¬ 
cerned  therein.  For  a  reference  to  the  feveral  ftatutes  re¬ 
lative  to  every  particular  branch,  fee  under  the  feveral 
appropriate  titles. 

By  ftat.  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  4.  the  matter  and  wardens  of  every 
craft  in  every  city,  town,  and  village,  and  the  mayor  or 
bailiff  of  every  fuch  city,  &c.  are  empowered  to  fearch  at 
fairs  and  markets,  open  (hops,  and  warehoufes,  all  fuch 
wares  pertaining  to  their  proper  crafts  which  (hall  be  made 
within  England  ;  and,  if  fuch  wares  be  not  lawful  and 
duly  wrought,  to  feize  them  as  forfeit. 

By  ftat.  1  Ann.  ftat.  2.  c.  18.  made  perpetual  by  ftat. 
9  Ann.  c.  30.  if  any  perfon  employed  in  working  up  the" 
woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  or  iron,  manufactures,  (hall 
embezzle  or  purloin  any  materials  which  he  (hall  be  in¬ 
truded  with  to  work,  or  if  any  perfon  (hall  receive  fuch 
embezzled  materials,  the  offender  (hall  forfeit  double  the 
value  to  the  poor,  or  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection,  and  there  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
fourteen  days.  This  ftatute  was  further  enforced  by  ftat. 
13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  which  made  a  fecond  offence  liable  to  a 
forfeiture  of  four  times  the  value.  Thefe  provilions  were 
howeverfound  infufffcient.  Therefore,'  by  ftats.  22  Geo.  II. 
c.  27.  and  17  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  any  perfon  employed  in 
working  up  any  woollen,  linen,  (ilk,  leather,  or  iron,  ma¬ 
nufacture,  who  (hall  purloin,  embezzle,  fecrete,  fell,  pawn, 
exchange,  or  unlawfully  difpofe  of,  any  of  the  materials, 
(hall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  not  lefs 
than  fourteen  days,  nor  more  than  three  months,  and 
whipped  ;  and,  for  a  fecond  offence,  to  be  committed  for 
not  lefs  than  three  months  nor  more  thart  fix,  and  whipped. 
The  receiver  to  forfeit  from  40I.  to  20I.  or  be  whipped  ; 
and  for  a  fecond  offence,  from  tool,  to  50I.  or  be  whipped. 
Thefe  ftatutes  alfo  empower  juftices  to  grant  warrants  to 
fearch  for  embezzled  materials,  and  to  (eize  them,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  officers  to  prove  the  property;  and  alfo 
to  compel  workmen,  entrufted  with  materials,  to  work  up 
the  fame  within  eight  days,  and  to  prevent  their  engaging 
in  more  than  one  fervice  at  a  time.  The  provifions  in 
ftat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  34.  againft  unlawful  clubs  and  focieties 
of  wool-combers,  &c.  to  regulate  the  trade,  are  by  the 
22  Geo.  II.  c.  27.  extended  to  dyers,  hotprelfers,  hat- 
tnakers,  and  all  journeymen  in  the  manufactures  of  (ilk, 
mohair,  fur,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  cotton,  fuftian,  iron,  or 
leather.  The  ftat.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  alfo  contains  many 
other  provifions  againft  receivers  of  embezzled  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  prohibits  journeymen  dyers  in  particular  from 
receiving  goods  to  dye  without  the  confent  of  their  em¬ 
ployers. 

By  the  ftat.  1  Ann.  ftat.  2.  c.  18.  all  payments  to  work¬ 
men  in  the  manufactures  therein  mentioned,  (hall  be  by 
lawful  coin,  and  not  by  cloth,  victuals,  or  commodities; 
and  this  humane  provifion  againft  oppreflion  and  injuftice, 
is  extended  by  ftat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  8.  to  the  manufacturers 
in  leather;  and  by  19  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  to  the  lace-manu- 
faCturers  alfo. 

To  prevent  the  deftruCtion  of  our  home-manufaCtures, 
by  tranfporting  and  /educing  our  artifls  to  fettle  abroad,  it  is 
provided  by  ftat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  27.  that,  if  any  one  entice  or 
feduce  any  artificer  in  wool,  iron,  fteel,  brafs,or  other  me¬ 
tal,  clock-maker,  watch-maker,  or  other  artificer,  fuch  fe- 
ducer  (hall  be  fined  iool.  and  be  imprifoned  three  months  ; 
and  for  the  fecond  offence  (hall  be  fined  at  difcretion,  and 
be  imprifoned  a-year;  and  the  artificers  lo  going  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  not  returning  within  fix  months  af¬ 
ter  warning  given  them  by  the  Britifh  ambaffador  where 
they  refide,  (hall  be  deemed  aliens,  and  forfeit  all  their 
lands  and  goods,  apd  (hall  be  incapable  of  any  legacy  or 
gift.  By  ftat.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  the  feducers  of  the  artifts 
above  fpecined,  or  of  thofe  in  mohair,  cotton,  or  filk,  in¬ 
cur  for  the  firft  offence  a  forfeiture  of  500I.  for  each  arti¬ 
ficer  contracted  with  to  be  fent  abroad,  and  imprifoninent 
foe  twelve  months  5  and  for  the  fecond  ioool.  and  are  li- 
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able  to  two  years’  imprifonment;  and,  by  the  fame  ftatute, 
connected  with  ftat,  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  if  any  perfon  ex¬ 
port  any  tools  or  utenfils  ufed  in  the  filk,  linen,  cotton,  or 
woollen,  manufactures,  (except  wool-cards  to  North  Arne- 
rica,  ftat.  15  Geo.  III.  c.  5.)  he  forfeits  the  fame,  and  200I. 
and  the  captain  of  the  (hip,  having  knowledge  thereof,  iool. 
and,  if  any  captain  of  a  king’s  (hip,  or  officer  of  the  culioms,. 
knowingly  fuffers  fuch  exportation,  he  (hall  forfeit  iool. 
and  his  employment;  and  is  for  ever  made  incapable  of 
bearing  any  public  office ;  and  every  perfon  collecting  fuch 
tools  or  utenfils  in  order  to  export  the  lame,  (hall,  on  con¬ 
viction  at  the  a  (fifes,  forfeit  fuch  tools,  and  alfo  200I.  By 
ftat.  21  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  if  any  perfon  (hould  put  on-board 
any  (hip,  not  bound  to  any  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  or  lhall  have  in  his  cultody  with  intent  to  export, 
any  engine,  tool,  or  implement,  ufed  in  the  woollen,  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  or  (ilk,  manufactures,  he  lhall  forfeit  the  l.une, 
and  alfo  the  fum  of  200I.  and  (hall  be  imprifoned  twelve 
months,  and  till  the  forfeiture  is  paid.  And  every  captain 
and  cuitom-houfe  officer  who  (hall  knowingly  receive  fuch. 
an  article,  or  take  an  entry  of  it,  lhall  forfeit  200I.  By 
ftat.  22  Geo.  III.  c.  60.  if  any  perfon  (hall  entice  or  en¬ 
courage  any  artificer  employed  i n  printing  calicoes,  cottons, 
muffins,  or  linens,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  (hall  forfeit 
500I.  and  be  imprifoned  one  year;  and  perfons  who  ex¬ 
port,  or  attempt  to  export,  any  engines  or  inftruments 
ufed  in  that  manufacture,  ffiall  forfeit  500I.  and  captains 
of  (hips  and  cuftom-houfe  officers  conniving  at  thefe  of¬ 
fences  forfeit  iool.  and  become  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  under  the  crown.  By  ftats.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  67., 
26  Geo.  III.  c.  89.  perfons  who  attempt  to  export  any 
inftruments,  fpecifted  by  name  in  thofe  arts,  (the  latter  of 
which  particularly  regulates  the  exportation  thereof  to  the 
Weft  Indies,)  (hall  forfeit  200I.  and  be  imprifoned  one 
year;  and  captains  and  cuftom-houfe  officers  conniving  at 
the  offence  are  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  penalty,  and  become 
incapable  of  exerciffng  any  public  employment. 

MANUFACTURING,/.  The  aft  or  procefs  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  piece  of  goods  by  hand. 

MANUGAS'TA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tucuman:  twenty  miles  fouth  of  St.  Yago  e! 
Elteros. 

MANULE'A,  /  [probably  from  manuka ,  Lat.  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  hand,  in  allufion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla,  the 
four  fegments  of  whole  limb  pointing  one  way,  and  the 
fifth  feparate  from  them,  fuggelf  the  idea  of  a  glove,  at 
lead  in  M.  cheiranthus,  the  leading  fpecies.J  In  botany,, 
a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  perfonatse,  (pedicuiares,  JuJJ.)  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted  ;  leaflets 
linear,  erett,  equal,  permanent.  Corolla :  one-petalled, 
irregular ;  tube  cylindric,  with  the  throat  rather  wider  5 
border  five-parted,  awl-(haped,  fpreading  ;  the  four  upper 
divifions  more  connected  at  the  bafe ;  the  loweit  reflex. 
Stamina:  filaments  four,  very  fliort ;  antherre  the  two  up¬ 
per  in  the  throat,  the  two  lower  foinewliat  oblong,  within 
the  tube.  Piltillum  r  germ  (uperior,  rotmdifli ;  ityle  fili¬ 
form,  the  length  of  the  lower  ftamens ;  ftigma  Ample.. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  ovate,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  two- 
celled,  two-valved  ;  the  valves  when  ripe  femi-bihd  ;  par¬ 
tition  doubled,  by  the  inflex  margins  of  the  valves  Seeds  : 
very  many,  finall ;  receptacle  oblong,  compreffed,  in  tfie 
axis  of  the  chpfule.— EJfendal  Character.  Calyx  five-part¬ 
ed  ;  corolla  with  a  five-parted  awl-fiiaped  border,  the  four 
upper  fegments  more  connected  ;  capfule  two-ceiled,, 
many-feeded. 

Species-.  1.  Manulea  cheiranthus,  or  hand-flowered  ma¬ 
nulea:  leaves  naked;  Items  almoft  leaflets;  pedicels  alter¬ 
nate,  one-flowered.  This  is  an  annual.  The  herb  has 
the  ftature  of  Euphrafia.  Stein  a  hand  high,  branching 
from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  in  leverai  upright  round  rug¬ 
ged  ftemlets.  Leaves  alternate,  obovate-oblong,  felfife,. 
ferrate,  on,  the  upper  branches  finall.  Racemes  terminat¬ 
ing,  upright,  longer  than  the  plant.  Braftes  linear,  (honor 
than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  alfo  lhorter  than  the  calyx. 

*  CorolUa, 
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Corollas  deep  yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
as  are  all  the  following  fpecies.  Commelin  cultivate  1  it 
at  Amfterdam  in  1697,  and  named  it  Cheiranthus,  from 
the  refemblance  of  the  flower  to  a  hand. 

2.  Manulea  tomentofa,  or  u’ooily  manulea  ;  leaves  to- 
mentofe;  Items  leafy;  peduncles  many-flowered.  Root 
biennial.  Stem  a  foot  or  a  footand  a  half  high,  and  woolly  ; 
branches  oppofite,  not  alternate,  as  Linnaeus  deferibes 
them  ;  in  this  perhaps  they  may  vary.  Leaves  oppofite, 
feflile,  obovate,  narrowing  to  the  bafe,  toothed  on  the  edge, 
which  is  rolled  back  a  little  in  the  young  leaves.  Flowers 
in  a  long  thyrfe,  from  tvfrotofive  from  one  common  fliort 
peduncle  ;  they  are  at  fir  ft  lemon-coloured  or  greenifn 
yellow,  finally  deep  orange.  Linnaeus  fays  that  the  whole 
of  the  plant  except  the  corolla  is  woolly,  the  tube  even 
of  that  is  hairy  ;  the  fegments  are  fmooth,  with  their  edges 
rolled  back.;  the  tipper  part  of  the  tube,  in  which  the 
•ftamens  are  included,  is  fomewhat  dilated,  as  is  alfo  the 
dower  part,  fo  that  it  is  narrowed  in  the  middle.  The 
•.flowers  appear  from  May  to  November,  and  are  ufually 
followed  by  feeds,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  propa¬ 
gated.  The  flowers  have  a  Angular  but  unpleafant  fmell, 
not  perceivable  atadiftance.  The  variety  of  pleafant  co¬ 
lours  fo  confpicuous  in  the  flowers  renders  this  a  very  de- 
flrahle  plant.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  Selago  lychnidea, 
ftems  to  be  allied  to  this  fpecies.  Introduced  in  1774.,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Mafl'on.  It  flowers  from  May  to  November. 

3.  Manulea  corymbofa,  or  corymbofe  manulea  :  leaves 
obovate,  toothed,  fmooth ;  flowers  in  level-topped  fome- 
what-umbellate  duffers.  The  flem  is  faid  to  be  naked. 

4.  Manulea  altiflima,  or  tall  manulea:  leaves  radical, 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed,  hairy  ;  flem  elongated,  al- 
jnoft  naked;  fpike  ovate-oblong;  lobes  of  the  corolla 
rounded.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft,  hairy,  fcarcely  at  all 
branched,  terminating  in  adenfe,  rather-corymbofe,  (pike, 
of  numerous  large  and  apparently-handfome  flowers,  the 
fegments  of  w  hofe  corolla  are  unequal,  fpreading  horizon¬ 
tally,  of  a  rounded  fomewhat  kidney-like  fhape ;  the 
mouth  clofed.  Leaves  four  inches  long. 

5.  Manulea  plantaginea,  or  plantain-like  manulea: 
leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  (talked,  entire  or  toothed,  fmooth  ; 
ftems  diffufe,  nearly  naked;  fpikes  ovate;  braftes  obo¬ 
vate,  longer  than  the  flowers.  Root  long,  fibrous,  appa¬ 
rently  annual.  Stems  three  or  four,  decumbent,  divari¬ 
cated,  about  two  inches  long,  Ample, almoft  leaflefs,  hairy. 
Leaves  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  daify,  ovate,  obtufe,  fmooth, 
flefhy,  occafionally  toothed,  meafuring,  with  their  foot- 
ftalk,  rather  above  an  inch  in  length.  Spikes  moltly  foli- 
tary,  fliort,  round  and  denfe,  of  many  fmall  flowers,  fepa- 
rated  by  obovate  obtufe  leaflets,  twice  their  own  length, 
whofe  bafe  only  is  hairy. 

6.  Manulea  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  manulea:  leaves  li¬ 
near,  nearly  entire,  rough  with  minute  hairs.  Stem  {len¬ 
der,  branched,  leafy,  nearly  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ftalked,an  inch  and  a  half  long,  about  a  line  broad  ,  bluntifh, 
rough  with  minute  glandular  pubef'cence;  their  margin 
occafionally  toothed  ;  their  bafe  tapering  into  a  (lender 
footftalk.  Flowers  numerous,  in  loofe  compound  ter¬ 
minal  clufters,  with  fmall  oblong  brades.  It  is  probably 
the  fame  as  Buchnera  vifeofa. 

7.  Manulea  pinnatifida,  or  pinnatifid  manulea  :  leaves 
ovate,  pinnatifid  ;  their  fegments  toothed. 

8.  Manulea  capitata,  or  capitate  manulea  :  leaves  ovate, 
ferrated,  villofe  ;  flowers  in  globofe  heads  ;  branches  dif¬ 
fufe.  Such  is  the  Linnaean  charader ;  but  Thunberg  fays 
the  leaves  are  oblong  and  fmooth. 

9.  Manulea  antirrhinoides,  or  fnap-dragon  manulea: 
leaves  ovate,  toothed,  fmooth.  Flowers  alternate.  Here 
again  is  fome  contrariety  berween  Linnaeus  and  Thunberg. 
The  latter,  who  gathered  the  plant,  defines  it  “  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  ferrated,  villofe  ;  head  of  flowers  glo¬ 
bofe  ;  Item  ered." 

10.  Manulea  thyrfiflora,  or  crowded-flowered  manulea  : 
leaves  obovate,  downy,  toothed  ;  corymb  terminal,  elon¬ 
gated,  compound.  Thunberg  deferibes  the  leaves  ascre* 


nate,  the  flowers  panicled.  The  (lent  fomewhat  fhrubbjr, 
and  very  much  branched,  hairy;  leayes  oppofite,  hairy, 
ftrongly  toothed.  Gathered  by  Sparrmann  in  fhady  places 
at  the  Cape. 

11,  Manulea  argentea,  or  filvery  manulea  :  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  obovate,  wedged-fhaped,  ferrated,  befprinkled  with 
filvery  dots;  flower-flalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  The  flem  is  woody,  with  numerous 
crowded  leafy  branches  ;  leaves  (talked,  fmall,  alternate, 
with  little  axillary  tufts  of  ftill  fmaller  ones  ;  obovate  or 
roundifli,  ftrongly  ferrated,  wedge-fhaped,  and  entire  at 
the  bafe;  the  under  fide,  more  efpecially,  clothed  with 
glandular  filvery  dots,  as  is  alfo  the  deeply-divided  calyx. 
The  plant  turns  black  in  drying. 

la.  Manulea  oppofitiflora,  or  oppofite-flowered  manu¬ 
lea:  fhrubby,  downy;  leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  deeply  far¬ 
rated  ;  flower-ftalks  axillary,  fingle-flowered,  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  M.  Ventenat  deferibes  this  as  a  native  of  the 
Cape,  flowering  profufely  during  the  fummerand  autumn. 
It  has  the  fhrubby  habit  and  afpeft  of  argentea,  but  the 
oppofite  leaves  and  flowers  clearly  diftinguifh  it. 

13.  Manulea  rubra,  or  red  manulea  :  leaves  lanceolate, 
toothed,  villous  ;  clutter  lax  ;  flowers  nearly  feffiie.  Lin¬ 
naeus  had  no  fpecimen  of  this.  Bergius  deferibes  it  with 
an  herbaceous,  round,  nearly-fmooth,  (tern  ;  upper  leaves 
(or  brakes)  linear,  toothed,  rough,  feffiie  ;  the  lower  he 
had  not  feen.  Clulter  terminal,  very  long  and  flender;  its 
b  ranches  alternate,  diftant  and  ereft, the  flowers  nearly  feflile. 

14.  Manulea  capillaris,  or  capillary  manulea;  ftern- 
leaves  obovate,  fmooth;  thofe  of  the  branches  linear; 
fpikes  ovate. 

15.  Manulea  cuneifolia,  or  wedged-leaved  manulea: 
leaves  elliptic-ovate,  toothed,  nearly  fmooth;  fpike3  at 
length  oblong.  Calyx  fringed.  The  Item  is  fhrubby, 
much  branched,  leafy,  round,  and  downy.  Leaves  nearly 
oppofite,  [talked,  about  half  an  inch  long,  ovate,  obtufe, 
with  coarfe  blunt  ferratures  ;  both  fides  occafionally  (light¬ 
ly  hairy,  often  fmooth. 

16.  Manulea  coerulea,  or  blue  manulea:  leaves  linear, 
oppofite,  downy,  toothed  ;  flowers  racemofe.  Linn.  Thun¬ 
berg  defines  the  leaves  as  lanceolate,  the  flowers  axillary 
and  lolitary. 

17.  Manulea  heterophylla,  or  various-leaved  manulea  : 
leaves  linear,  fcattered,  villofe,  entire  or  toothed  Linn. 
Thunberg  fays,  “  lower  leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  toothed, 
villous;  upper  linear  entire  ;  heads  of  flowers  globofe.” 

18.  Manulea  integrifolia,  or  entire-leaved  manulea: 
leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  nearly  entire,  fmooth  ;  flower-fialk 
axillary,  fingle-flowered,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  perhaps  next  akin  to  our  eleventh  and  twelfth  fpecies, 
though  effentially  different  in  its  leaves,  being  at  moftbut 
(lightly  ferrated.  The  (tern  is  flirubby,  round,  much 
branched  ;  leaves  on  (hort  downy  footitalks,  which  em¬ 
brace  the  (tern  ;  nor  are  they  by  any  means  fcattered,  as 
Linnaeus  defines  them. 

19.  Manulea  microphylla,  or  fmall-leaved  manulea  : 
leaves  denfely  tufted,  ovate,  entire,  fmooth  ;  flower-ftalks 
lateral,  folitary,  fingle-flowered,  downy,  much  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Gathered  by  Sparrmann  as  well  as  Thunberg 
at  the  Cape. 

Species  from  Thunberg ,  of  which  the  exaEl  order  is  not  known . 

20.  Manulea  revoluta,  or  revolute  manulea:  leaves  linear, 
entire,  revolute  in  the  margin;  flowers  axillary. 

zi.  Manulea  incana,  or  hoary  manulea:  leaves  oblong, 
ferrated;  fpikes  level-topped  5  calyx  hoary. 

22.  Manulea  divaricata,  or  fpreading  manulea  :  leaves 
elliptical,  toothed  ;  fpike  terminal,  level-topped. 

23.  Manulea  virgata,  or  wand-like  manulea:  leaves  obo¬ 
vate,  ferrated,  villous ;  branches  panicled  ;  flowers  alter¬ 
nate,  remote. 

24.  Manulea  cephalotes,  or  great-headed  manulea : 
leaves  oblong,  unequally  ferrated,  fmooth;  flowers  fome¬ 
what  umbellate. 

25.  Manulea  hirta,  or  hairy  manulea:  leaves  obovate, 
doubly  ferrated,  hairy  5  flowers  axillary,  remote. 

3  26.  Ma- 
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i6.  Manuka  hifpida,  orhifpid  manuka:  leaves  obovate, 
ferrated,  villous;  Item  decumbent. 

a7.  Manuka  cordata,  or  heart-leaved  manuka  :  leaves 
heart- lhaped,  ferrated  ;  Item  decumbent,  creeping.  As 
genera  connected  with  or  refembling  this,  fee  Buchnera, 
Erinus,  Euphrasia,  Lobelia,  Scrophularia,  and 
Thymus. 

To  MANUMI'SE,  v  a.  [manumitto,  Lat.]  Tofetfree; 
to  difmifs  from  flavery. — A  conitant  report  of  a  danger  fo 
imminent  run  through  the  whole  caftle,  even  into  the  deep 
dungeons,  by  the  compaflion  of  certain  manumifed  flaves. 
Knolles. 

He  prefents 

To  thee,  renown’d  for  piety  and  force, 

Poor  captives  manumis'd,  and  matchlefs  horfe.  Waller. 

MANUMIS'SION,/  [manumiffio,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  giv¬ 
ing  liberty  to  tlaves. — Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their 
manumiffion  or  preferment.  Breton's  Vulgar  Errours. — The 
pileus  was  fomewhat  like  a  night-cap,  as  the  fymbol  of 
liberty,  given  to  flaves  at  their  manumijfion.  Arbuthnot. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  manumiflion  of  flaves  was  per¬ 
formed  three  feveral  ways.  1.  When,  with  his  matter’s 
confent,  a  flave  had  his  name  entered  in  the  cenfus,  or  pub¬ 
lic  regifter  of  the  citizens.  2.  When  the  flave  was  led 
before  the  prastor,  and  that  magiftrate  laid  his  wand,  called 
vindiEla,  on  his  head.  3.  When  the  matter  gave  the  flave 
his  freedom  by  his  teflament.  Servius  Tullius  is  faid  to 
have  fet  on  foot  the  firft  manner ;  and  P.  Valerius  Publi- 
cola  the  fecond.  A  particular  account  is  given  of  the 
third  in  the  Inititutesof  the  Juttinian.  It  was  not  necef- 
fary  that  the  prastor  fliould  be  on  his  tribunal  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  manumiflion;  he  did  it  any-where  indif¬ 
ferently,  in  his  houfe,  in  the  Itreet,  in  going  to  bathe,  Sec. 
He  laid  the  rod  on  the  flave’s  head,  pronouncing  thefe 
words,  Dico  turn  liberum  ejfe  more  Quiritum,  “  I  declare  him 
a  freeman,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.”  This  done, 
he  gave  the  rod  to  the  liCtor,  who  ft  ruck  the  flave  with  it 
on  the  head,  and  afterwards  with  his  hand  on  his  face  and 
back  ;  and  the  notary  or  feribe  entered  the  name  of  the 
new  freedman  in  the  regifter,  with  the  reafons  of  his  ma¬ 
numiflion.  The  flave  had  likewife  his  head  thaved,  and  a 
cap  given  him  by  his  mafter  as  a  token  of  freedom.  Ter- 
tullian  adds,  that  he  had  then  alfo  a  third  name  given 
him;  if  this  were  fo,  three  names  were  not  a  token  of 
nobility,  but  of  freedom.  The  emperor  Conftantine  or¬ 
dered  the  manumiffions  at  Rome  to  be  performed  in  the 
churches. 

Of  manumiflion  there  have  alfo  been  various  forms  in 
England.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  villains  were 
manumitted,  by  the  mafter’s  delivering  them  by  the  right 
hand  to  the  vifeount,  in  full  court,  (bowing  them  the  door, 
giving  them  a  lance  and  a  fword,  and  proclaiming  them 
free.  Others  were  manumitted  by  charter.  There  was 
alfo  an  implicit  manumiflion  :  as  when  the  lord  made  an 
obligation  for  payment  of  money  to  the  bondman  at  a 
certain  day,  or  fued  him  where  he  might  enter  without 
fuit,  and  the  like. 

To  MANUMIT',  v.  a.  To  releafe  from  flavery. — Manu¬ 
mit  and  releafe  him  from  thofe  drudgeries  to  vice,  under 
which  thofe  remain  who  live  without  God.  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burden  bow. 

And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 

On  thy  fhav’d  flavifti  head.  Dry  den's  Juvenal . 

MANUMIT'TING,  /.  The  aft  of  rekafing  from 
flavery. 

-MANUPEL'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Civita  di  Chieta. 

MAN'UPES,  /.  [from  the  Lat.  mams ,  the  hand,  and 
pes,  the  foot.]  A  foot  of  good  and  lawful  meafure.  Phillips. 

MANU'RABLE,  adj.  Capable  of  cultivation.— This 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable  lands  in  every  ma¬ 
nor.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
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MANU'RAGE,./  [from  manure.]  Cultivation: 

This  ilk  had  Brutaine  unto  name, 

And  with  his  Trojans  Brute  began  manurage  of  the  fame. 

IVarner’s  Albion's  England. 

MANU'RANCE,  f.  Agriculture;  cultivation.  An 
obfolete  word,  worthy  of  revival. — Although  there  fliould 
none  of  them  fall  by  the  fword,  yet  they  being  kept 
from  manurance,  and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by 
this  hard  reftraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. 
Spenfer  on  Ireland. 

To  MANU'RE,  v.  a.  \manceuvrer,  Fr.]  To  cultivate  by 
manual  labour : 

They  mock  our  fcant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth.  Milton. 

To  dung;  to  fatten  with  compofts.' — Fragments  of  (hells, 
reduced  by  the  agitation  of  the  fea  to  powder,  are  ufed 
for  the  manuring  of  land.  Woodward.-—  To  fatten  as  a 
compoft : 

Revenge  her  flaughter’d  citizens, 

Or  (hare  their  fate;  the  corps  of  half  her  fenate 

Manure  the  fields  of  Theflaly,  while  we 

Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates.  Addijon. 

MANU'RE, f.  Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands  ;  dung  or  com¬ 
poft  to  fatten  land. — Mud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure 
for  land  that  is  Tandy.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry. 

When  the  Nik  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 

The  fat  manure  with  heav’nly  fire  is  warm’d.  Dryden. 

Nothing  very  material  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
refpeCting  manures  fince  the  publication  of  the  article  Hu  s- 
bandry.  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  Elements  of  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Chemiftry  will,  however,  be  perufed  with  great  intereit 
by  every  practical  agriculturift.  The  important  fubjecl  of 
manures,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the  greatelt  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  principles  of  chemiftry,  occupies,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  aconfiderable  portion  of  this  work.  We  know 
not  any  department  in  practical  agriculture  where  greater 
ignorance,  negligence,  andabufe,  prevail,  than  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  management,  and  application  of  fold -yard  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  quite  lamentable  to  furvey  a  farm-yard  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  fee  the  abundance  .of  ve¬ 
getable  matter  that  is  trodden  for  months  under  foot,  .over 
a  furface  of  perhaps  half  an  acre  of  land,  expofed  to  all  the 
rains  that  fall,  by  which  its  more  foluble  and  richer  parts 
are  waftied  away,  or  perhaps  carried  down  to  poifon  the 
water  of  fome  ftagnant  pool,  which  the  unfortunate  cat¬ 
tle  are  afterwards  compelled  to  drink.  Often  too,  where 
greater  pains  are  at  firft  taken  in  thp  collection  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  practices  little  kfs  injurious  are  permitted  to  prevail. 
The  heap  of  dung  is  carelefsly  accumulated,  is  trodden  and 
poached  by  cattle,  and  fo  drenched  and  waftied  with  rain, 
that  its  more  foluble  materials  ooze  out  in  every  part,  and 
are  loft";  and  fermentation  in  the  mats  is  effectually  check¬ 
ed  ;  or,  if  this  procefs  happen  to  begin,  a  new  train  of  mif- 
chiefs  fucceeds.  The  fermentation,  initead  of  being  mo¬ 
derated  in  its  aCtion,  and  uniformly  ditfufed  througn  thef 
mafs,  is  fuffered  to  run  on  to  excels ;  by  which  means,  not 
only  is  the  heap  of  manure  greatly  reduced  in  quantity, 
but  all  its  more  valuable  qualities  are  given  to  winds,  and 
little  elfe  remains  than  a  comparatively  inactive  refidue. 
Nothing  can  be  fo  likely  to  remove  ignorance  fo  deplor¬ 
able,  and  prejudices  fo  inveterate,  as  the  ditfulion  of  real 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  manures,  and  their 
mode  of  aCtion  on  foils,  and  on  the  plants  which  grow  in 
them.  Dr.  D.  omits  all  mention  of  his  predeceflors,  and 
proceeds  to  give  us  his  own  ideas  on  thefe  lubjeCts.  Thele 
we  confider,  though  not  always  novel,  yet  as  generally  juft ; 
and  (hall  therefore  lay  a  (hort  abltraCt  of  them  before  our 
readers. 

Manures,  he  obferves,  muft  be  extremely  attenuated,  to 
enter  the  abforbent  veffels  of  plants.  Powders,  in  their 
molt  impalpable  forms,  are  unable  to  do  fo;  they  mult  be 
reduced  to  a  llate  of  complete  lolution  in  a  fluid  before 
4-  L  this 
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this  can  be  effected.  Manures  therefore  can  aft  only' by 
furnilliing  folid  or  gafeous  matters,  capable  of  being  dif- 
1'olved  by  water;  for  fuch  fubftances  as  pnfs  off  into  the 
atmofphere  in  a  gafeous  form  are  foon  diifufed  through  it 
and  loft.  From  1'ome  direCt  experiments,  he  is  led  to 
think  that  many  foluble  vegetable  fubftances  pafs  un¬ 
changed  into  the  roots  of  plants,  like  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  of  madder,  which  is  known  to  tinge  them  red;  and 
many  fubftances,  poifonous  to  vegetables,  are  neverthelefs 
abforbed  by  them.  Mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  faccharine, 
oily,  and  extractive,  fluids,  are  fubftances  that,  in  their 
Unchanged  ftates,  contain  all  the  principles  neceflary  to 
vegetation  ;  thefe  fubftances,  however,  can  leldom  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  pure  forms;  and  vegetable  manures,  befides 
thefe,  ufually  contain  a  great  excefs  of  fibrous  and  infa¬ 
llible  matter;  which  mult  undergo  chemical  changes, 
before  they  can  become  the  food  of  plants.  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  confider  the  nature  of  thefe  changes,  the 
caufes  that  occafton  them,  and  the  products  which  they 
afford.  If  vegetable  matters,  which  contain  ftarch,  fugar, 
mucilage,  or  other  compounds  foluble  in  water,  be  moif- 
tened,  and  expofed  to  air,  in  a  temperature  from  55°  to 
8o°,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  will  difappear,  and  carbonic 
acid  be  formed  ;  heat  will  be  produced  ;  and  carbonic 
acid,  gafeous  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  hydrocarbonate,  be 
given  off;  a  dark-coloured  liquor,  of  a  fourifh  or  bitter 
tafte,  will  likewife  be  formed  ;  and,  if  the  procefsgo  on  for 
a  fufficient  time,  nothing  folid,  except  earthy  and  faline 
matter,  coloured  by  charcoal,  will  remain.  The  dark  li¬ 
quor  contains  acetic  acid  ;  and,  if  albumen  or  gluten  ex- 
iited  in  the  materials,  it  then  likewife  contains  volatile 
alkali.  The  pure  woody  fibre  refills  putrefaction  moft  ; 
but  its  texture  is  at  length  broken  down,  and  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  foluble  by  mixture  with  other  elements.  Animal 
matters,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  decompofe  more  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed  dur¬ 
ing  their  putrefaction  ;  foetid  compound  elaftic  fluids  are 
given  off,  and  likewife  azote;  dark-coloured  acid  and  oily 
fluids  efcape,  and  leave  a  refiduum  of  falts  and  earths 
mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  nature  of  the  fubftances 
employed  as  manures,  the  products  which  they  yield  un¬ 
der  decompofition,  and  their  ufe  in  nourilhing  plants,  it 
is  evident,  that,  when  they  confilt  principally  of  matter 
foluble  in  water,  their  fermentation  or  putrefaction  fhould 
be  prevented  as  much  as  poftible,  thefe  proceffes  being 
ufeful  only  when  the  manure  confifts  chiefly  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fibre.  All  green  fucculent  plants  readily  fer¬ 
ment  ;  and,  when  intended  for  manure,  cannot  be  ufed 
too  foon  after  their  death.  The  fame  remark  applies  to 
fea-weed,  which,  in  the  weft  of  England,  is  always  ufed 
as  frefti  as  it  can  be  procured.  Dry  ftraw  of  all  kinds  is 
generally  fubmitted  to  fermentation  before  it  is  employ¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  practice  fhould 
be  indifcritninately  adopted.  It  is  rendered  more  ma¬ 
nageable,  indeed,  by  undergoing  this  procefs  ;  but  there 
is  likewife  a  great  lofs  of  nutritive  matter.  The  author 
fuggefts,  therefore,  whether  ftraw  might  not  be  more  eco¬ 
nomically  applied,  if  chopped  fmall,  and  kept  dry,  till, 
it  is  ploughed  in  for  the  ufe  of  the  crop.  In  this  cafe, 
though  its  operation  might  be  more  flow,  its  effeCt,  it  is 
faid,  would  be  more  lafting.  Mere  woody  fibre,  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  feems  to  be  the  only  vegetable  matter  that  requires 
fermentation  to  render  it  nutritive  to  plants. 

Without  calling  in  queftion  the  general  correCtnefs  of 
the  theoretical  view's  here  advanced,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  fay,  that,  in  practice,  they  muft  be  received  with  much 
caution  ;  and,  in  many  fltuations  and  circumftances,  muft 
undergo  very  confiderable  modification.  It  is  not  enough 
to  confider  merely  the  condition  of  the  manure  :  we  muft 
alfo  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
climate,  the  kind  of  crop,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year  in 
which  the  manure  is  applied.  Little  benefit,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  could  be  derived  from  ftraw  inferted  in  the  dry  ftate 
luggefted  by  our  author,  unlefs  the  foil  not  only  were 
in  that  condition,  and  poflefied  that  degree  of  fertility,  re- 


quifite  to  begin  and  carry  on,  with  fufficient  rapidity,  the 
decompofition  or  rotting,  in  the  ftraw  itfelf,  but  to  fuftaira 
alfo  the  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants,  till  fuch  decotn- 
pofition  was  duly  brought  about.  It  is  only  in  the  richer 
lands,  thofe  ftored  with  a  good  proportion  of  decompos¬ 
ing  vegetable  or  animal  remains,  that  fuch  a  raw  material 
could  be  ufed  with  advantage,  or  even  with  fafety  ;  and 
the  practice  of  employing  fuch  unreduced  manure  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  and  is  indeed  feldom  adopted,  in  poor 
foils,  efpecially  if  fuch  are  damp  or  wet-bottomed,  or  he 
in  a  cold,  elevated,  or  moift,  fituation.  The  ufe  of  rough 
ftrawey  manure,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  as  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  Norfolk,  may  fuit  with  the  low,  warm, 
rich,  foils  of  that  diftriCt,  but  would  by  no  means  anfwer 
for  foils  of  an  oppofite  defcription  ;  and  the  Norfolk  prac¬ 
tice,  in  this  refpeCty  is  little  followed  in  other  parts  of 
England.  But,  while  we  thus  objeCt  to  the  practice  of 
ufing  dung  in  fo  recent  a  ftate,  except  in  foils  and  fitua- 
tions  of  a  peculiar  defcription,  we  muft  alfo  exprefs  our- 
felves  adverfe,  in  general,  to  the  contrary  practice  of  em¬ 
ploying  it  in  a  completely  rotted  ftate.  From  obierva- 
tion,  and  fo  far  as  the  experience  of  the  moft  correCt 
farmers  goes,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  middle  ftate 
of  decompofition,  which,  in  general,  is  preferable  to  the 
practice  of  ufing  the  ftraw  either  totally  unreduced,  or, 
as  it  were,  completely  rotted  and  diffolved.  Dr.  Fenwick, 
in  an  effay  on  fold-yard  manure,  printed  in  1798,  ftates, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  moft  experienced  and  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  in  his  diftriCt,  that  half -rotted,  litter,  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  duly  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  ploughed 
and  harrowed  in  immediately,  is  of  more  advantange  than 
it  would  be  if  kept  at  the  farm-ftead  until  thoroughly 
rotted.  This  ftate  or  condition  of  manure,  and  mode  of 
ufing  it,  feems  the  moft  generally  applicable  to  different 
foils  and  fltuations;  and  to  combine,  therefore,  in  the 
greateft  attainable  degree,  the  prefervation  of  its  moft 
eflential  qualities  with  the  fecurity  of  its  moft  beneficial 
operation. 

The  objections  to  the  ufe  of  greatly-fermented  dung 
are,  that,  in  bringing  it  into  the  ftate  of  Jhort  muck,  both 
fluid  and  gafeous  matters  efcape;  fo  that  the  dung  is  re¬ 
duced,  fays  our  author,  one-half,  or  two-thirds,  in  weight; 
the  elaftic  matters  that  efcape,  are  principally  carbonic 
acid,  hydrocarbonate,  and  ammonia,  which  the  author 
found,  by  experiment,  to  be  ufeful  to  vegetation,  when 
introduced  into  the  foil  in  which  plants  grew — a  fad  long 
ago  afcertained  by  the  very  able  and  enlightened  profel- 
for  of  agriculture  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  To 
prevent  or  check  exceflive  fermentation  in  a  dung-heap, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  mafs  be  preferved  dry,  kept 
cool,  and  defended  from  the  contad  of  air.  If  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  plunged  into  the  heap,  does  not  rife  to  above  ioo° 
Fahrenheit,  there  is  little  danger  of  much  aeriform  matter 
flying  off;  if  the  temperature  is  higher,  the  dung  fhould 
be  immediately  turned,  or  mixed.  Dung,  if  preferved  for 
any  time,  fhould,  as  much  as  poffible,  be  defended  from 
the  fun;  and  the  floor  on  which  it  is  heaped,  fliouid  be 
paved  with  flat  ftones,  having  a  little  inclination  from  each 
fide  towards  the  centre,  where  a  drain  fhould  be  formed 
leading  to  a  fmall  well,  by  which  any  fluid  matter  may 
be  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  land. 

Animal  fubftances,  in  general,  require  no  chemical  pre¬ 
paration,  to  fit  them  as  manures  for  the  foil  ;  it  is  only 
neceflary  that  they  be  duly  blended  with  the  earthy  con- 
ftituents  in  a  proper  ftate  of  diviiion.  If  dead  animals, 
as  horfes  and  dogs,  inftead  of  being  left  expofed  to  conta¬ 
minate  the  air,  were  covered  over  with  five  or  fix  times 
their  bulk  of  foil  mixed  with  one  part  of  lime,  and  fu fi¬ 
fe  red  to  remain  a  few  months,  they  would  undergo  de¬ 
compofition,  and  impregnate  the  foil  with  foluble  mat¬ 
ters,  fo  as  to  render  the  mafs  an  excellent  manure.  Pil¬ 
chards,  in  Cornwall,  are  mixed  with  fand  and  foil,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  railing  too  luxuriant  a  crop  ;  and  thus 
form  an  excellent  manure,  the  effeCts  of  which  are  per¬ 
ceived  for  feverai  years.  And  we  may  add,  that,  in  ad- 
3  dition 
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dltlon  to  other  forts  of  manure,  the  farmers  about  Leof- 
toff  employ  herring-fcales.  The  herrings  are  wafhed  in 
large  tubs  before  they  undergo  the  operation  of  fmoking ; 
and  fuch  fcales  as  come  off  in  the  procefs  are  difpofed  of 
to  the  farmers  at  about  fixpence  the  lalt,  which  are  the 
fcales  of  10,000  herrings.  The  manner  of  ufiug  fcales  of 
this  fort  is  that  of  fowing  them  upon  wheat  on  clover 
lays,  having  them  harrowed  in  with  the  corn,  from  which 
management  confiderable  benefit  is  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  And  it  is  fuggefted,  that  an  additional  advantage 
might  probably  be  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  water  in 
which  the  herrings  have  been  wafhed,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
oily,  bloody,  and  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of 
the  fifh.  It  is  hinted  that  this  water  might  be  received 
into  refervoirs,  contrived  at  but  little  expenfe;  from 
which  it  might  occafionally  be  drawn  off,  and  conveyed 
in  watering-carts,  firnilar  to  thofe  employed  in  the  roads 
near  the  metropolis,  either  direftly  to  the  grounds  which 
are  in  a  proper  (fate  of  preparation  for  its  reception,  or 
to  a  heap  of  earthy  materials,  which  are  defigned  to  be 
formed  into  compoft.  Turf  or  fods  are  particularly 
adapted  to  this  purpofe,  from  their  quality  of  readily  ab- 
forbing  the  moifture.  Tung  may  be  afterwards  added 
with  the  beft  effeft. 

Various  other  fubftances,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  enumerated  by  our  author,  accompanied  by  con- 
cife  remarks  on  their  nature  and  mode  of  operation.  For 
thefe,  we  mult  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  con¬ 
tenting  ourfelves  with  extracting  the  author’s  concluding 
reflections  on  this  branch  of  the  fubjeCt.  “  The  doCtrine, 
of  the  proper  application  of  manures  from  organized  fub- 
Itances,  offers  (fays  he)  an  illuftration  of  an  important 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  of  the  happy  order  in 
which  it  is  arranged.  The  death  and  decay  of  animal 
fubftances  tend  to  refolve  organized  forms  into  chemical 
conftituents  ;  and  the  pernicious  effluvia  difengaged  in  the 
procefs,  feem  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  burying  them 
in  the  foil,  where  they  are  fitted  to  become  the  food  of 
vegetables.  The  fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  orga¬ 
nized  fubltances  in  the  free  atmofphere,  are  noxious  pro- 
ceffes;  beneath  the  furfaee  of  the  ground,  they  are  fa- 
lutary  operations.  In  this  cafe,  the  food  of  plants  is 
prepared  where  it  can  be  ufed  ;  anti  that  which  would  of¬ 
fend  the  fenfes,  and  injure  the  health,  if  expofed,  is  con¬ 
verted,  by  gradual  proceffes,  into  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
-ufefulnefs;  the  feetid  gas  is  rendered  a  conftituent  of  the 
aroma  of  the  flower;  and  what  might  be  poifon,  becomes 
nourifhment  to  animals,  and  to  man.” 

MANU'REMENT,  f.  Cultivation;  improvement. — 
The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  foils,  where,  before 
the  pains  of  tilling  or  fowing,  men  conlider  what  the 
mould  will  bear.  Wotton  on  Education. 

MANU'RER,  f.  He  who  manures  land  ;  a  hufband- 
man. 

MA'NUS,y.  [Lat.  hand,  from  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  hand  on  the  book.]  An  old  law-term  for  an  oath  ; 
alfo  for  the  perfon  that  takes  an  oath;  a  compurgator. 

MAN'USCRIPT,  f  [from  the  Lat.  manus,  hand,  and 
feriptus,  written.]  A  book  or  paper  written  with  the  hand-, 
by  which  it  ftands  oppofed  to  a  printed  book  or  paper.  A 
manufeript  is  ufually  denoted  by  the  two  letters  MS.  and 
the  plural  by  MSS. — What  makes  public  libraries  valuable, 
is  the  number  of  ancient  manufcripts  repofited  in  them. 
Chambers. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1705,  there  are  fome  judicious 
hints  “  How.  to  judge  of  the  Age  of  Manufcripts,”  by 
Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley.  Some  of  thefe  remarks  we  fliaii 
prefent  to  our  readers  in  the  author’s  own  words.  <l  It  is 
evident  that  a  man  may  judge  of  fome  manufcripts  by  the 
hand-writing  ;  and  of  the  genuine  and  fpurious  works  of 
fome  authors,  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  by  their 
ftyle  ;  but  can  fcarcely  be  infallible.  Suppofe,  for  inllance, 
a  man  fhould  bring  to  any  antiquary  a  good  manufeript 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Pentateuch,  or  Pfalter,  written 
in  a  fmalL  common  letter,  without  points,  fine  knots,  iiou- 
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riflies,  pictures,  and  great  letters,  or  any  thing  that  fhould 
look  pompous:  fuppofe  that  the  ink,  parchment,  See. 
fhould  carry  a  feeming  face  of  antiquity  with  them,  and 
that  a  man  fhould  fay  his  MS.  was  1000,  1200,  or  1300, 
years  old,  whereas  really  it  was  written  within  a  very  few 
years;  could  the  antiquary  from  the  hand  alone  foon  find 
out  the  cheat?  All  the  Hebrew  MSS.  that  I  have  feen 
are  written  either  in  Samaritan  or  Chaldee  letters.  As  to 
the  Samaritan,  I  own  they  bear  a  good  refemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  differ  very  much  from  thofe  Sa¬ 
maritan  characters  which  we  find  ftamped  on  fome  truly 
ancient  and  genuine  coins.  But  then  there  feems  to  be 
fuch  a  refemblance,  as  to  the  character,  between  thofe 
coins  Itruck  in  ages  far  diftant  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
hard  (from  the  confideration  of  the  metal,  its  fabric, 
weight,  or  from  the  (hapes  of  the  letters  in  the  inferip- 
tion,  &c.)  to  fay,  which  coin  was  made  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon,  and  which  no  older  than  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  ;  this  being  rather  to  be  gathered  from  tire 
words  and  meaning  of  their  inscriptions,  than  from  the 
figure  of  the  characters  which  compofe  them.  The  fame 
may  be  faid,  in  a  great  ineafure,  of  the  old  Greek,  Punic, 
Roman,  B.itifh,  and  other,  coins.  The  Chaldee  character 
has  indeed  varied  in  traCf  of  time,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fancies  and  humours  of  men.  The  even  plain  let¬ 
ter,  I  think,  is  the  mod  ancient.  This  they  altered  into 
a  more  neat  way  of  making  it,  as  in  R.  Stephens’  Hebrew 
Bibles.  There  is  a  third  faftiion,  of  waving  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  ftrokes  like  rays,  as  in  fome  of  the  Hebrew  coins  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  prolegomena  to  tiie  Polyglot  Bibles.  Then, 
fourthly,  there  is  a  large  fat  letter  in  the  MS.  Rituals  aiui 
Liturgies,  belides  the  rabbinical  letters  of  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  their  offspring,  the  litteras  coronatae,  and  per¬ 
haps  others  that  I  never  law  ;  not  to  mention  here  the 
Jewilh  cullom  of  writing  the  vulgar  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try  wherein  they  live  with  Hebrew  letters.  It  feems  a 
hard  matter  to  trace  the  original  and  progrefs  of  all  thefe 
ways  of  writing,  fo  as,  on  the  bare  light  of  a  MS.  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language  or  character,  to  fay,  by  the  lhape 
of  the  letters  of  this  book,  it  appears  to  be  fo  old  ;  and 
it  feems  much  more  difficult  to  ailign  the  particular  pro¬ 
vince  or  country  where  each  Hebrew  book  was  written  ; 
as,  for  inltance,  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  Poland,  Barbary,  Perlia,  India, 
in  the  feveral  provinces  of  Turkey,  See. 

“  The  fame  nearly  may  be  faid  of  the  Greek  manufcripts, 
in  which  language  there  has  been  a  great  diverlity  of 
writing,  according  to  the  different  humours  of  the  feribes, 
the  falhion  then  in  ufe,  or  the  manner  of  that  particular 
province  in  which  fuch  a  book  was  written.  Nor  is  it 
ealy  (though  one  would  be  apt  to  take  fuch  differences 
for  fo  many  land- marks)  to  tell  the  age  of  a  Greek  MS., 
without  the  date  ;  and  I  neveryet  law  fuch  a  date  lo  high 
as  the  year  6+00,  according  to  the  Greek  computation. 
And  it  is  Hill  much  harder,  from  any  remarks  about  the 
character,  illumination,  ink,  parchment,  paper,  binding, 
& c.  to  find  out  what  country,  province,  or  jliand,  fuch  a 
Greek  book  Ihould  be  written  in,  or  what  countryman 
the  feribe  Ihould  be.  What  farther  adds  to  the  difficulty 
is,  that  it  is  known  that  the  fhapes  of  the  majufcule  let¬ 
ters  found  in  Greek  MSS.  have  been  retained  for  above 
600  years  together,  with  little  variation;  and  alfo,  that 
fome  MSS.  written  with  minufcules,  and  with  accents,, 
are  older  than  fome  others  which  want  them;  and  alfo, 
that  the  prefent  Greek  copifles,  or  librarii,  have  three  or 
four  different  hands  commonly  ufed  by  them,  one  being 
their  own  common  hand,  the  others  an  imitation  of  old 
MSS.  which  are  more  beautiful,  but  troublefome  in  writ¬ 
ing,  than  their  ordinary  running  hands;  it  being  cullo- 
mary,  I  am  told,  when  a  man  wants  a  copy  of  fuch  a  book, 
to  be  written,  for  the  copilte  to  alk  in  what  hand  it  mult 
be  written,  one  hand  being  more  coftly  than  another,-, 
and,  according  as  they  agree,  the  book  is  written.  And 
thus  I  have  leen  lome  very  new  things  written  in  the 
fame  hand  with  books  which  are  certainly  4.00.  years  old. 

“  Wliafe 
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“  What  methods  learned  men  have  taken,  in  order  to 
inform  themfelves  of  the  different  ages  of  MSS.  I  know 
not ;  but  my  own  has  been  this,  viz.  I  have  been  careful 
to  get  all  the  dates  I  could,  when  it  was  faid  that  fuch  an 
individual  MS.  was  written,  at  fuch  a  time,  or  by  fuch  a 
particular  perfon  ;  every  book  with  a  date  being  as  a 
ftandard  by  which  to  know  the  age  of  thofe  books  of  the 
fame  or  a  like  hand,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  very  much 
older  or  newer.  Where  dates  have  been  wanting  in  fome 
books,  perhaps  they  have  had  fome  fucceflion  of  emperors, 
kings,  popes,  bilhops,  or  other  officers;  and,  fetting  down 
the  continuance  of  their  predeceffors  for  fo  many  years, 
months,  and  days,  if  there  be  only  the  naked  name  of 
him  who  is  the  lalt  in  order,  all  other  circumlfances  con¬ 
curring,  I  then  judge  the  book  to  have  been  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  or  reign  of  fuch  a  perfon  ;  efpecially  if  that 
fucceflion  be  afterwards  continued  by  a  more  recent  hand, 
or  that  there  be  two  fuch  fucceffions,  as  of  kings  and  bi- 
ffiops,  and  the  laft  of  each  happen  to  be  cotemporaries. 
I  have  made  other  obfervations  from  hiftorical  notes  and 
ecclefiaflical  tables,  in  fome  books.  At  other  times  1 
light  upon  fome  authentic  charter,  or  original  writing,  in 
the  fame  hand  with  fuch  a  book  as  I  have  remembered  to 
have  formerly  (een,  but  without  any  guefs  at  its  age.  The 
age  of  the  charter  being  known,  that  of  the  book  is  then 
known  alfo  ;  for  I  never  entertained  any  notion,  or  re¬ 
lied  on  any  obfervation,  but  as  I  found  it  confirmed  by 
the  fuffrage  of  concurring  circumflances,  and  fufficient 
authority. 

“  But  even  in  dates,  I  have  found  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  very  cautious ;  for  fome  have  been  altered  by  later 
hands  for  corrupt  and  bafe  ends.  Some  are  fo  worded, 
as,  when  one  thinks  that  the  time  they  mention  is  the 
time  when  the  MS.  was  finifhed  by  the  copifte,  or  book- 
writer,  it  is  meant  only  as  to  the  time  when  the  author 
finifhed  his  compofition.  Other  books  are  poll-dated, 
that  they  might  be  accounted  new.  Of  this  laft  kind,  is 
a  Greek  MS.  I  faw  in  the  univerfity-library  at  Cambridge, 
which,  as  appears  by  an  annotation  written  in  it,  was 
bought  fuch  a  year  at  Rome,  for  fo  much  ;  and  yet  the 
date  pretends  that  the  book  was  written  at  Rome  in  fuch 
a  year,  which  happens  to  be  two  years  after  it  was  bought 
and  paid  for.  The  rpafon  of  thefe  pofl-dates  was,  be- 
caufe,  before  printing  came  up,  a  book  was  fo  much  the 
more  valuable  as  it  was  newer.  An  old  book  might  be 
bought  for  an  old  fong,  as  we  fay  ;  but  he  that  tranfcribed 
a  frefli  copy,  mutt  be  paid  for  his  pains.  And,  therefore, 
I  have  found  in  fome  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  formerly 
extant  in  our  abbey-libraries,  that,  when  they  faid  fuch  a 
book  was  liber  vetus,  (an  old  book,)  they  would  often  add, 
et  inutilis,  (and  tifelefs  ;)  but  liber  novus,  (a  new  book,)  was 
nitidus,  ekganter  fcriptus ,  le£lu  facilu,  (neat,  elegantly  writ¬ 
ten,  eafy  to  be  read,)  See.  which  mean  opinion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  copies,  by  the  bye,  may  have  been  the  occafion  of 
the  lofs  of  many  a  good  author. 

“  The  librarii ,  or  book-writers,  were  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  a  particular  company  of  men,  and  their  buli- 
nefs  a  trade  ;  but,  though  book- writing  was  their  profef- 
fion,  yet  they  afterwards  had  but  a  third  part  of  the  bu- 
fjnefs.  Learning,  after  the  ereftion  of  monafteries,  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  and  they  were  for  the 
molt  part  regulars,  and  lived  in  monafteries:  among  thefe 
were  always  many  induflrious  men,  who  w'rote  continually 
new  copies  of  old  books,  for  their  own  ufe,  or  for  the  mo- 
naltery,  or  for  both  ;  which  feems  to  have  fwallowed  up 
above  half  the  bufinefs.  Then,  if  an  extraordinary  book 
was  to  be  written,  for  the  ltanding  and  more  particular 
ufe  of  the  church  or  monaftery,  the  antiquarius  muft  be 
fent  for,  to  write  it  in  large  chambers,  after  the  old  man¬ 
ner,  and  fuch  a  copy  they  knew  would  laft  for  many  ages, 
without  renovation.  Between  thefe  two  forts  of  people, 
the  writing-monks  and  antiquarii,  the  poor  librarii,  or  com¬ 
mon  feriptores,  who  had  iamilies  to  maintain,  could  hardly 
earn  their  bread.  This  put  them  upon  a  quicker  way  of 
difpatch,  that  fo  they  might  underfeil  each  other;  and,  in 
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order  to  this  difpatch,  they  would  employ  feveral  perfons 
at  one  time,  in  writing  the  fame  book,  each  perfon,  ex¬ 
cept  him  who  wrote  the  firft  fkin,  beginning  where  his 
fellow  was  to  leave  off;  or  elfe  they  would  form  the  let¬ 
ters  fmaller  and  leaner,  and  make  ufe  of  more  jugations 
and  abbreviations  than  ufually  others  did.  And  this  is 
the  only  account  that  I  can  give,  for  that  variety  of  hands 
which  in  former  ages  was  commonly  ufed,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  country,  throughout  thefe  weftern 
parts  of  Europe.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  given  from 
the  hands  of  England,  which,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
730,  were  of  three  forts.  1.  The  Roman  capitals,  Hill  re¬ 
tained,  and  kept  up  by  the  antiquarii,  in  fome  books  and 
charters.  2.  The  more  fet  Saxon  letters,  (which  have  a  near 
affinity  with  the  more  ancient  Irifh  characters, as  being  with 
them  derived  from  the  Roman,)  which  were  ufed  as  the 
common  hand  of  the  age,  by  the  monks  in  their  books,  and 
fome  charters  of  their  dictating  and  writing.  3.  The 
running  Saxon  letters,  fuller  of  abbreviations,  and  fome- 
thing  of  kin  to  the  Longbardic  and  Franco-Gallic,  (both 
which,  with  this  third  fort,  were  alfo  of  Roman  origin,) 
and  was  ufed  by  thefe  librarii  in  their  books  and  in  the 
charters  ;  as  alfo  by  fome  authors  who  wrote  much,  as 
Bede,  See.  But  there  was  another  fort  of  book-writers 
ffill  in  ufe,  namely,  the  notarii,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
take  trials  and  pleadings  at  courts  of  judicature  ;  to  write 
as  amanuenfes  from  the  mouth  of  an  author;  and  to  take 
homilies  and  fermons  at  church,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
preacher.  Thefe  notarii  made  ttfe  of  notes,  or  marks,  in- 
itead  of  letters;  but  when,  in  procefs  of  time,  letters  were 
ufually  written  fmall  and  quick,  and  abbreviations  grew 
common,  the  notarii  were  turned  off,  unlefs  they  would 
write  books  in  long  hand,  as  other  librarii  did,  and  their 
notae  grew  out  of  ufe  ;  and  moft  of  their  performances  in 
notes  or  marks  have  been  fince  deftroyed. 

“  Suppofe,  then,  that  a  man  had  one  Latin  book  of 
each  of  the  four  forts  above-mentioned  laid  before  him, 
written  all  at  a  time,  and  without  any  date  or  note  of  the 
age  ;  would  not  he  be  ready  to  fay  that  the  firlt  three  were 
older  than  each  other?  that  in  capitals  older  than  that  in 
the  middling  hand  ;  and  this  again  older  than  that  in  the 
running  and  fmaller  hand  ?  and  that  fuch  a  book,  written 
in  the  notte,  being  all  full  of  marks,  was  not  Latin,  but 
of  fome  other  unknown  language  ?  But  to  come  down 
later;  luppofe  that  a  perfon  fhould  have  fome  more  re¬ 
cent  books  or  charters  laid  before  him  in  the  pipe,  text, 
exchequer,  chancery,  court,  and  common,  hands,  all  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  fame  time,  would  he  not  be  apt  to  fay,  that  one 
feemed  to  him  to  be  older  than  another,  and  that  they  were 
the  hands  of  feveral  nations  ?  If  it  be  difficult  then  for  an 
inquifitive  perfon  to  be  a  perfect  matter  in  all  the  fuccef¬ 
fions  of  hands  that  have  been  ufed  even  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  fo  far  as  he  may  be  guided  by  the  monuments  extant 
in  it,  (and  I  never  heard  of  any  man  that  was  Inch  a  mat¬ 
ter,)  furely  it  mult  be  more  difficult  to  pronounce  the  age 
of  thofe  books  from  the  hand,  which  were  written  in 
other  countries,  in  an  unknown  language. 

“As  to  the  great  facility  of  finding  out  an  author,  and 
the  time  he  lived  in,  by  his  ttyle  and  phrafe,  people  have 
learned  the  knack  of  changing  their  ttyle,  upon  occafion, 
fo  artificially,  as  not  to  be  difeovered,  but  when  they  them¬ 
felves  withed  to  be  known.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  Erafmus  wrote  the  Epittolae  oblcurorum  Virorum  ? 
or  that  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  modern  critics  could 
have  been  impofed  on  by  their  familiar  and  near  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  trumped  upon  them  their  own  recent  perform¬ 
ances  tor  invaluable  fragments  of  the  ancients,  whole 
other  works  thefe  very  critics  had  lying  before  them  ?  It 
has  been  a  frequent  practice,  in  all  ages,  for  poor  ferib- 
blers  to  father  their  wretched  offspring  upon  illultrious 
perlons  ;  and  the  difparity  between  the  genuine  works  of 
the  one  and  the  fpurious  pieces  of  the  other  being  evi¬ 
dent  enough,  it  has  been  eafy  to  dillinguilh  between  the 
gold  and  the  bra  fs.  But  I  would  humbly  a  Ik  this  quel- 
tipn  ;  Is  all  jliat  is  even  now  by  learned  men  afcribed 
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to  fome  r,n.cient  voluminous  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
undoubtedly. theirs  ?  May  not  there  ftill  fome  fuppofiti- 
tious  pieces  lurk  among  them,  which  have  the  luck  to  he 
received,  only  be.caufe  they  have  been  more  ingenioutly 
counterfeited  ?  And,  if  it  was  really  poffible  to  find  out 
,'the  time  when  an  author  lived  only  by  diligently  reading 
his  works,  furely  the  world  would  have  been  long  finc'e 
agreed  as  to  the  time  when  Homer  lived,  though  they 
could  not  tell  where  he  was  born.  And  I  believe  even 
in  the  lift  of  eccleiialtical  writers  there  are  i'ome,  and  thofe 
not  of  the  leaft  confideration,  who,  notwithftanding  their 
.works  have  been  read  over  and  over,  are  ftill  reckoned  to 
be  of  uncertain  age. 

“  As  for  pictures,  though  I  have  much  lefs  experience 
in  them  than  I. had  once  in  manufcripts,  yet  I  will  not 
deny  but  that  the  works  of  a  hundred  mafters  may  be 
known  by  the  hands,  though  they  may  be  almoft  as  dif¬ 
ferent  as  their  feveral  hands  in  writing  ;  but  that  one 
painter  cannot  copy  from  another,  fo  exaftly,  as  that  in 
trad  of  time  it  (hall  not  be  known  which  piflure  is  the 
original,  is  what  I  dare  not  affert.  It  has  been  frequently 
p rad i led  by  painters  to  borrow  pictures  of  thofe  who  are 
lovers  and  judges  of  fuch  things,  to  copy  them,  and  to 
return  their  copies  for  the  originals,  without  any  difco- 
very  made  by  the  difcerning' owners.  And  I  believe  it 
poffible,  though  exceedingly  difficult,  for  a  great  mafter 
to  copy  a  pidure  fo,  that,  when  they  both  ftand  together, 
a  good  judge  fliall  not  dare  pofitively  to  fay  which  is  the 
copy  and  which  not;  nor  he  that  drew  the  original  dare 
to' own,  that  he  could  imitate  his  own  handy w'ork  better 
than  a  ftranger  has  done.  There  are  a  great  many  fto- 
ries  common  among  painters  to  this  purpofe.  And  one 
would  not  think  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  imi¬ 
tate  a  drawling  or  pidure  than  to  counterfeit  another 
man’s  hand -writing,  which  fome  people  can  do  moft  ex- 
adly.  And  others  with  pen  and  ink  will  copy  after  any 
thing  that  is  printed  fo  nicely,  as  that  one  would  affirm 
their  writing  to  be  printed  off  at  the  prefs. 

“On  the  whole,  it  feems'  to  me,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
and  fenfible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  things,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fcripture  or  hand- writing  of  manufcripts. 
Now  thefe  ought  to  be  conftdered  with  refped  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  places  where  they  were  written.  Every  country  is 
fuppofed  to  have  remaining  in  it  the  greateft  variety  and 
molt  confiderable  monuments  of  its  own  charaders;  un- 
lefs  they  are  known  to  have  been  carried  away  to  other 
places.  And  therefore,  if  any  man  be  defirous  of  confi- 
dering  the  letters  of  any  language  that  has  been  confined 
to  any  one  particular  region  or  province,  it  is  but  going 
thither,  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  he  be  diligent,  but  he  may 
fatisfy  bis  curiofity  very  well.  For  example,  fuppofe  I 
fhould  be  willing  to  conlider  the  nature  of  the  Irifti  let¬ 
ters,  their  origin,  progrefs,  and  variations,  with  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Roman,  Franco  et  Anglo  Saxon  ;  this  might 
be  done  by  travelling  in  Ireland,  principally  by  taking  a 
trip  into  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  perhaps  into  the  llle 
of  Man,  and  by  confulting  fome  Englilh  and  other  libra¬ 
ries  whither  fome  Irifti  manufcripts  have  been  carried. 

If  I  would  confider  the  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  or  Eng¬ 
lilh,  hands,  each  country  affords  fufficient  helps.  But, 
if  a  man  would  conlider  the  letters  of  a  dead  or  living 
language  which  fpread  far,  and  has  been  or  is  ufed  in  fe¬ 
deral  countries;  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  perfect  mafter 
in  all  the  ways  of  writing  that  language  till  he  has  conii- 
dere'd  the  whole  ftate  and  fucceffion  ot  its  letters  in  each 
of  thofe  countries.  Among  thofe  languages  I  reckon  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkilh,  Armenian,  Perfian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Teutonic,  Sclavonian,  &c.  And,  though  Latin  is 
common  among  us,  and  every  one  is  pronouncing  the  age 
of  a  Latin  manufeript,  yet  I  think  they  would  do  well  to 
inquire  where,  as  well  as  when,  a  book  was  written;  and, 
if  they  are  certain  that  fuch  a  Latin  book  was  written  in 
, fuch  a  particular  qountry,  or  province,  it  is  then  more 
eafy,  by  confictering  the  fucceffion  of  letters  ufed  in  that 
province,  or  by  comparing  it  with  other  books  written 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  976. 
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there,  to  fay  how  old  it  is.  For  want  of  this  confidera- 
tion,  many  learned  perfons  have  been  almoft  always  out 
in  their  calculations,  and  have  pronounced  at  random. 
If  then  this  method  appears  rational,  and  even  necefl'ary, 
in  order  to  attain  a  fufficient  meafure  of  this  fort  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  it  follows,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affign  the 
age  even  of  a  Latin  manufeript,  no  not  even  in  England, 
where  yet  I  fuppofe  there  may  be  as  great  a  variety  of 
Latin  hands  as  in  moft  other  countries.”  Phil .  Tranf. 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  1993. 

MAN'USCRIPT,  adj.  Done  in  writing,  as  diftinguiffied 
from  what  is  printed. 

MANUTEN'TION,  f.  [from  the  Eat.  manus,  the  hand, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.]  The  act  of  holding  by  the  hand. 
Bailey. 

MANU'TIUS  (Aldus),  the  firft  of  thofe  celebrated 
Venetian  printers  who  were  as  illuftrious  for  their  learn¬ 
ing  as  for  uncommon  fkil  1  in  their  profeftion.  He  was 
born  144.7,  at  Baffano  in  Italy;  and  hence  is  fometimes 
called  Bqffianus,  though  generally  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Aldus.  After  a  common  grammatical  education, 
he  was  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  purfued  his  claffical  ftudies 
under  Gafpar  da  Verona;  and  removing  thence  to  Fer¬ 
rara,  he  had  the  advantage  of  learning  Greek  from  Bat- 
tifta  Guarino.  During  his  refidence  at  the  latter  city, 
he  was  employed  to  give  private  leffons  to  Alberto  Pio, 
prince  of  Carpi,  and  to  Hercules  Strozzi,  afterwards  a 
diftinguiflied  poet.  The  war  between  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1482  obliged  Aldus  to  quit  that 
city';  and  he  took  up  his  abode  with  that  illuftrious  prince 
and  patron  of  learning,  John  Pico  of  Mirandola.  He  af¬ 
terwards  vifited  his  pupil  Pio  at  Carpi,  whither  Pico  alfo 
came  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  concert  with  thefe  two  en¬ 
lightened  nobles,  and  with  the  aftiltance  of  their  purfes, 
that  he  undertook  to  fet  up  a  printing-office  at  Venice  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  clatiics.  Aldus  is  laid  to  have  opened 
his  prefs  in  1488,  but  the  firft  work  which  he  finiflied  did 
not  appear  till  1494.  Within  the  fpace  of  about  twenty 
years  he  printed  almoft  every  Greek  and  Latin  clallic,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  books.  Of  thefe  editions,  cata¬ 
logues  have  been  given  by  various  bibliographers  and 
writers  on  typography.  One  of  the  moft  arduous  of  his 
undertakings  was  the  entire  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle,  w  hich, 
at  valt  labour  and  expenle,  he  was  the  firft  who  gave  to 
the  learned  world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Italic 
character,  called  the  Aldine,  and  obtained  from  the  fenate 
of  Venice  and  the  pope  patents  for  its  exclulive  ufe  fora 
number  of  years.  In  order  to  render  his  editions  correft, 
he  procured  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  belt  fcholars  of 
the  age  in  their  revifion,  fuch  as  Demetrius  Chalcondylas, 
Alexander,  and  others  whole  names  are  known  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Aldus  likewife  eftabliffied  a  kind  of  academy  in 
his  own  houfe,  at  which  all  the  learned  in  Venice  affem- 
bled  on  fixed  days,  when  they  difeuffed  various  literary 
topics,  efpecially  the  choice  of  books  proper  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  the  readings  to  be  preferred  in  each.  This  aca¬ 
demy  was  compofed  of  Mufuro,  Bembo,  Navagero,  Ri- 
nieri,  Egnazio,  Ramulio,  and  feveral  other  men  ol  emi¬ 
nence  and  erudition.  Aldus  was  very  defirous  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  perpetual  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  fur- 
vived  him,  though  it  was  fucceeded  not  long  after  his 
death  by  the  Venetian  Academy.  He  died  in  noiil  151 5. 

Aldus  Manutius  deferves  a  confpicuous  place  in  the 
lift  of  learned  printers,  as  well  as  of  improvers  of  the  ty¬ 
pographic  art.  To  many  of  his  editions  are  prefixed  dif- 
iertations  and  prefaces  of  his  own  compofition  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  many  elegant  letters  of 
his  in  the  latter  tongue  have  been  printed  in  epistolary 
collections.  He  publilhed  a  Latin  grammar  compiled  by 
himfelf,  and  a  treadle  De  Metris  Horatianis ;  trantlated 
various  pieces  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  publilhed 
a  Greek  dictionary.  He  was  vilited  by  all  learned  ftrangers 
who  came  to  Venice;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  a  watte  of 
the  time  which  lie  could  to  well  occupy,  he  put  up  an  in- 
4  hi  leription 
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fcription  over  his  ftudy-door,  defiring  that  vifitors  would 
tell  their  bufinels  in  few  words,  and,  unlefs  they  had  fome- 
’  thing  important  to  communicate,  foon  take  their  leave. 
On  the  whole  there  are  few  perfons  to  whom  literature  is 
more  indebted,  or  who  more  deferve  the  gratitude  and  re- 
fpe£t  of  its  votaries. 

MANU'TIUS  (Paulus),  fon  of  the  preceding,  a  very 
eminent  fcholar  as  well  as  printer,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1512.  He  was  only  three  years  of  age  at  his  father’s 
death,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Andrea  Torrefano  d’AfoIa,  who  carried  on 
the  printing  bufinefs  under  his  own  name  and  that  of  Al¬ 
dus.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  literary  educa¬ 
tion  at  Afola,  whence  he  was  early  removed  to  a  more 
learned  inftruftor  at  Venice,  under  whom  he  made  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  progrefs.  The  afiiduity  with  which  he  pur- 
fued  his  ftudies  injured  his  health,  and  obliged  his  phy- 
ficians  to  enjoin  him  a  ceffetion  of  two  years,  after  which 
he  was  allowed  to  refume  them.  In  his  twenty-firft  year, 
1533,  Paulus  re-opened  the  printing-office  which  had  been 
fhut  from  the  death  of  Andrea.  In  1535  he  paid  a  vifit 
to  Rome  ;  and,  after  his  return,  he  opened  an  academy 
for  the  inflruttion  of  twelve  young  men  of  family  in  po¬ 
lite  literature,  a  tafk  for  which  he  was  excellently  quali¬ 
fied.  In  this  employment  he  fpent  three  years,  and  then 
made  a  tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy  for  the  purpofe  of 
examining  the  belt  libraries. 

A  liberal  and  magnificent  plan  had  been  formed  at 
Rome  by  the  cardinals  Marcello  Cervini  and  Aleffandro 
Farnefe,  for  printing  all  the  molt  valuable  Greek  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  printer  Antonio  Blado  had 
been  brought  from  Venice  for  that  purpofe.  He  had  en¬ 
gaged  Manutius  to  procure  him  founts  of  letter  and 
other  things  neceffary  ;  and  feme  beautiful  editions  of 
ancient  writers  were  publifhed  from  his  prefs.  In  the 
mean  time  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  and  the  fitting 
of  the  council  of  Trent  had  rendered  theological  works 
in  requeft  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  give  Vatican  editions 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclefialtical  writers  which  might 
furnilh  arms  to  the  defenders  of  the  church.  In  order 
to  unite  corredlnefs  with  elegance  in  thefe  editions,  Pius 
IV.  invited  Manutius  to  Rome  on  a  moderate  felary, 
with  the  expenfesof  removal  ;  and  he  arrived  at  that  me¬ 
tropolis  in  the  fummer  of  1561.  His  prefs  was  in  the 
capitol,  in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  people,  whence  the 
works  printed  at  it  were  generally  dated  “  Apud  Paul- 
lum  Manutium  in  FEdibus  Popuii  Romani.”  He  conti¬ 
nued  in  this  employ,  affilted  by  feveral  learned  men,  dur¬ 
ing  nine  years,  at  the  fame  time  keeping  open  his  prefs 
at  Venice.  In  1570  he  returned  to  Venice.  From  that 
period  he  had  fcarcely  any  fettled  relidence  ;  but  palled 
Jome  time  in  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  returned  to  Rome 
to  take  his  daughter  from  a  convent  in  which  he  had 
left  her.  Gregory  XIII.  then  pope,  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  engaged  him  to  ftay  by 
2  penfion,  which  permitted  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
his  ftudies.  His  fon,  Aldus,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ma¬ 
naging  the  printing-bufmefs  at  Venice.  His  health  now 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  expired  at  Rome  in  April  1574, 
in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

To  Paulus  the  learned  world  is  indebted  for  many  va¬ 
luable  works  of  his  own,  befides  .thofe  of  others  which  he 
ufliered  to  the  public.  His  Angular  admiration  of  Cicero 
rendered  him  a  copious  and  diligent  annotator  on  his 
works,  which  palled  feveral  times  through  his  prefs.  He 
performed  the  feme  office  for  Virgil,  another  of  his  fa- 
>.  oarites.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  Roman 
antiquities,  and  frequently  adduced  infcriptions  and  other 
monuments  in  the  elucidation  of  authors.  He  was  the 
firft  who  difeovered  the  Roman  calendar,  which  he  pub- 
J. filed  from  his  fon’s  prefs  with  two  trails  “  De  Veterum 
Dictum  Ratione,”  and  “  Kalendarii  Romani  explicatio.” 
ile  hud  formed  the  plan  of  a  great  work,  in  which  every 
:opic  of  Roman  antiquities  was  to  be  illuftrated  ;  but  of 
'rim  lie  only  publifhed  an  effey  in  his  treatil'e  “  De  Curia 
Romana,”  1557.  He  was  the  firft  who  formed  a  collec- 
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tion  of  letters,  as  well  Italian  as  Latin,  of  the  firft  of 
which  he  publifhed  three  books,  from  1542  to  1564;  of 
the  fecond,  one  book  in  1556.  His  own  letters  in  both 
thefe  languages  may  be  compared  with  the  bed;  of  other 
writers.  Thofe  in  Latin,  forming  twelve  books,  have 
often  been  printed,  and  are  truly  Ciceronian  in  their  ftyle. 
His  Italian  letters  are  ftill  valued  for  the’ir  unaffected  ele¬ 
gance  and  fimplicity.  Others  of  his  works  are  Proverbs, 
aTreatife  on  the  elements,  and  fome  fmall  traits.  Paulus 
was  highly  efteemed  and  applauded  by  many  of  the  firft 
fcholars  of  his  age.  As  a  printer  he  has  merited  high 
praife,  on  account  both  of  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
liis  editions. 

MANU'TIUS  (Aldus,  the  Younger),  fon  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  born  in  1547.  His  father  paid  great  attention 
to  his  education,  and  himfelf  took  the  office  of  his  in- 
ftruftor.  His  progrefs  in  learning  was  extraordinary  ;  of 
which  a  proof  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  “  Colleftion 
of  elegant  Phrafes  in  the  Tufcan  and  Latin  Languages,” 
printed  in  his  eleventh  year;  it  was  fuppofed,  however, 
that  the  father’s  affiftance  in  this  compilation  contributed 
to  the  fon’s  reputation.  Other  juvenile  works  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  marked  his  advance  in  claflical  literature; 
and  lie  foon  became  his  father’s  affiftant  in  his  labours, 
botli  learned  and  typographical.  He  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  the  conductor  of  the  printing-bufmefs  at 
Venice.  He  married  in  1 572  a  lady  of  the  Giunti  family, 
fo  well  known  in  the  annals  of  typography  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1574,  all  the  concerns  of  the  Aldine 
prefs  devolved  upon  him.  He  feems,  however,  to  have 
been  lefs  calculated  for  the  bufinefs  of  a  printer  than  for 
the  profeffion  of  an  author;  in  which  latter  capacity,  his 
reputation  for  various  erudition  and  elegant  tafte  became 
exceedingly  high.  He  was  appointed  in  1577  profeflbr  of 
belles  lettres  in  the  fchool  of  the  Venetian  chancery,  in 
which  young  men  defigned  for  public  employments  are 
educated.  This  office  he  held  till  1585,  when  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Charles  Sigonius.  His  life  of  Cofmode’  Medici,  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  feme  year,  was  fo  acceptable  to  the  great 
duke  Francis,  that  he  received  an  invitation  from  that 
prince  to  the  chair  of  polite  literature  at  Pife  in  1587,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  too  advantageous  to  be  refufed, 
although  he  was  at  the  feme  time  invited  to  Rome  to  the 
profeftbrfhip  which  had  lately  been  held  by  Muretus. 
During  his  ftay  at  Pife  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Florentine 
academy,  on  which  occafion  he  pronounced  an  eloquent 
oration  On  the  Nature  of  Poetry.  He  vifited  Lucca  in 
order  to  obtain  materials  for  a  Hiltory  of  Caftruccio  Caf- 
tracani,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed,  and  which  is  much 
praifed  by  De  Thou.  The  Roman  profefforfliip  being 
kept  open  for  him,  he  removed  thither  in  1588;  and  he 
was  much  favoured  by  Sixtus  V.  who  alhgned  him  an 
apartment  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  tabie  at  the  pope’s  ex- 
penfe.  Clement  VIII.  conferred  upon  him  the  additional 
employment  of  fuperintendant  of  the  Vatican  prefs.  His 
occupations,  together  with  a  propenfity  to  convivial  in¬ 
dulgences,  prevented  ham  from  making  atly  considerable 
literary  exertions  after  this  period  ;  and  his  life  came  to 
a  premature  clofe  in  his  fifty-firft  year,  in  October  1597. 
He  left  no  polterity  3  and  with  him  terminated  the  glory 
of  the  Aldine  prefs.  His  library,  confifting  of  80,000  vo¬ 
lumes,  collected  by  himfelf  and  iiis  predeceliors,  was  fold 
piece- meal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Aldus  the  Younger  was  the  author  of  many  perform¬ 
ances  befides  thole  already  mentioned  ;  and  is  reckoned  to 
have  had  larger  views  of  literature  and  a  more  compre- 
heniive  genius  than  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  with 
lefs  elegance  and  depth  of  erudition  ;  nor  was  his  dili¬ 
gence  and  accuracy  as  a  printer  equal  to  tlieir’s.  The 
moft  celebrated  of  his  works  was  his  ten  volumes  of  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  all  the  Works  of  Ciceic,  in  which,  however, 
were  fome  of  liis  father’s.  His  Familiar  Letters,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  159a,  were  much  applauded  for  purity  0 1  fen.-, 
guage.  Monthly  Mag. 
i. 
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MAN'WAS,  a  town  of  Hindooftan.,  in  Boggileund  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Makoonda. 

MANWOOD',  adj.  [from  man,  and  wood,  old  adj.  for 
would.]  Mad  after  men  : 

The  cocklings  cocker’d  we  bewail  too  late, 

When  that  we  fee  our  offspring  gaily  bent, 

Women  manwood,  and  men  effeminate.  Sidney. 

MAN'WORTH,  f  in  old  cu(loms,the  price  or  fine  paid 
to  the  lord  for  killing  one  of  his  dependents. 

MAN'WORTHY,  a  village  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Holfworthy. 

MAN'Y,  adj.  comp,  more,  fuperl.  mojl ;  [msenig.  Sax.] 
Confiding  of  a  great  number;  numerous;  more  than  few. 
— The  apoftles  never  give  the  lead  directions  to  Chriftians 
to  appeal  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome  for  a  determination  of  the 
many  differences  which,  in  thofe  times,  happened  among 
them.  Tillotfon. 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 

Thus  due  by  feiitence  when  thou  didft  tranfgrefs. 

Defeated  of  his  feizure  many  days 

Giv’n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may’ft  repent. 

And  one  bad  a£t  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May’ft  cover.  Milton. 

Marking  number  indefinite,  or  comparative. — Both  men 
and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  brought 
bracelets.  Exod.  xxxv.  22. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  thofe 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth. 

So  many  and  fo  various  laws  are  given  ; 

So  many  laws  argue  fo  many  fins.  Milton . 

Powerful ;  with  too,  in  low  language. — They  come  to  vie 
power  and  expenfe  with  thofe  that  are  too  high  and  too 
many  for  them.  VEJlrange. 

MAN'Y,  f  [remarkable  in  the  Saxon  for  its  frequent 
ufe,  being  written  with  twenty  variations.]  A  multitude  ; 
a  company ;  a  great  number;  people. — The  vulgar  and 
the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or  driven,  but  by  no  means 
fit  to  guide  themfelves.  South. 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 

Did’ft  thou  beat  heav’n  with  bleffing  Bolingbroke.  Shakefp. 

A  fmall  company  of  high  rank  : 

That  this  faire  many  were  compel’d  at  laft 

To  fly  for  fuccour  to  a  little  fhed.  Spenfer. 

Many,  when  it  is  ufed  before  a  Angular  noun,  feems  to  be 
a  fubftantive.  In  converfation,  for  many  a  man  they  fay  a 
many  men. — Many  a  child  can  have  the  diftinct  clear  ideas 
of  two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  ideas  of  infinite. 
Locke. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 

Was  fet  about  with  many  a  coftly  ftone.  Dryden. 

Many  is  ufed  much  in  compofition. 

MAN'Y- COLOURED,  adj.  Having  various  colours: 

The  hoary  majefty  of  fpades  appears  ; 

Puts  forth  one  manly  leg  to  fight  reveal’d, 

The  reft  his  many -colour'd,  robe  conceal’d.  Pope. 

MAN'Y-CORNERED,  adj.  Polygonal;  having  corners 
more  than  twelve ;  the  geometricians  have  particular  names 
for  angular  figures  up  to  thofe  of  twelve  corners  : 

Search  thofe  many-corner'd  minds. 

Where  woman’s  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds.  Dryden. 

MAN'Y-HEADED,  adj.  Having  many  heads. — Some 
of  the  wifer,  feeing  that  a  popular  licenfe  is  indeed  the  many¬ 
headed  tyranny;  prevailed  with  the  reft  to  make  Mufidorus 
their  chief.  Sidney. 

The  many-headed  bead  hath  broke, 

Or  fhaken  from  his  head,  the  royal  yoke.  Denham. 

MANY-LAN'GUAGED,  adj.  Having  many  lan¬ 
guages  t 
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Seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  fhore  ; 

He,  wandYing  long,  a  wider  circle  made, 

And  many  ■languag' d  nations  has  furvey’d.  Pope. 

MAN'Y-PEOPLED,  adj.  Numeroufly  populous: 

He  from  the  many-peopled  city  flies  ; 

Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  drivers  cries.  Sandys. 

MAN'Y-TIMES,  adv.  Often  ;  frequently. — They  are 
Roman-catholic  in  the  device  and  legend,  which  are  both 
many-times  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures.  Addifon. 

MAN'Y-TWINKLING,  adj.  Gleaming  varioully  : 

To  bride  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many -twinkling  feet.  Gray. 

MANYAM',  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Cluyd  four  miles  fouth  of  Ruthin. 

MAN'YFORD,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Dove  three  miles  north  of  Adibourn. 

MANZA'LEH.  See  Menzaleh. 

MANZANA'RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  : 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Madrid. 

MANZANA'RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  : 
twenty-one  miles  ealt  of  Civdad  Real. 

MANZANA'RES,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  pafies  by 
Madrid,  and  runs  into  the  Henares  about  eight  miles  be¬ 
low  that  city. 

MANZANE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Galicia  :  twenty  miles  ealt  of  Orenfe. 

MANZANEL'LO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty-three  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Valladolid. 

MANZANIL'LA  KEY,  a  fmall  rocky  illand  near  the 
fouth  coalt  of  Cuba.  Lat.  20.  54.  N.  Ion.  77.  38.  W. 

MANZAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Riom,  and 
fifteen  fouth  of  Montaigut. 

MAN'ZEL,  f.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  pods  or  ftages,  of 
the  diftance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 

MANZIN'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Irkutlk,  on  the  borders  of  China  :  thirty  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Selenginlk.  Lat.  49.  5.  N.  Ion.  108. 
44.  E. 

MANZO'LI  (Giovanni),  an  opera-finger  of  the  firft: 
order,  was  born  at  Florence;  and  was,  during  many  years, 
the  firft  finger  in  Italy.  When  the  court  ot  Spain  deter¬ 
mined  on  having  Italian  operas  performed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Farinelli,  Manzoli  was  engaged  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  man’s  part.  From  Madrid  he  went  to  Vienna,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  emperor  Jofeph’s  firft  marriage.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  in  1764,  at  which  period  the  lerious 
opera  acquired  a  degree  of  favour  to  which  it  had  feldom 
mounted  fince  its  firft  eftablilhment  in  this  country. 
Manzoli’s  voice  was  the  rnoft  powerful  and  voluminous 
foprano  that  had  been  heard  on  our  ftage  fince  the  time  of 
Farinelli  ;  and  his  manner  of  iinging  was  grand,  and  full 
or  tafte  and  dignity.  The  lovers  of  mulic  in  London 
were  more  .unanimous  in  approving  his  voice  and  talents 
than  thofe  of  any  other  finger  of  the  laft  century.  He 
was  moreover  a  good  aftor,  though  unwieldy  in  figure, 
and  not  well  made  in  perfon  ;  neither  was  he  young  when 
he  arrived  in  London  ;  yet  the  fenfations  he  excited  feem 
to  have  been  more  irrefiftible  and  univerfal  than  we  have 
ever  been  witnefs  to  in  any  theatre.  This  great  finger  re¬ 
mained  in  England  but  one  feafon.  He  returned  to  Italy  ; 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1791. 

MANZO'RA,  or  Chirci'ra,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
joins  the  Zambtze  in  lat.  16.  35.  S.  Ion.  34,  E. 

MANZO'RAH,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  runs  into 
the  Godavery  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Nander,  in  the 
country  of  Dowlatabad. 

MANZURE'KA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena  in  lat.  53.  45.  N.  Ion.  106.  34.  E. 

MANZUR'SKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutlk,  at  the  union  of  the  Manzureka  and  the  Lena  s 
thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vercholenlk. 

MA'O,  a  city  of  China,,  of  the  fecond  rank,  in  Se- 

tcliueu-s: 
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tcliuen :  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Tching-tou.  Lat.  31. 
38.  N.  Ion.  103.  32.  E. 

MA'O-MIN'-GAN',  n  ftandard  in  the  Mongul  Tartary. 
Lat.4t.30.  N.  Ion.  109.  29.  F.. 

MAO-PON'GO,  a  town  of  Bengueln,  and  capital  of  a 
diftrift.  Lat.  to.  30.  S. 

MA'OCH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MA'ON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  It  gave 
name  to  the  Wilder.nfs  of  Maori,  1  Sam.  xxii. 

MA'ON,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia.  Lat.  44.  44.  N.  Ion.  15.  i.E. 

MA'ON,  [Heb.  a  houfe.  ]  A  fcripture  name. 

MA'ONITE,  f.  A  defcendant  of  Maon. 

MAOU'NA,  or  Mass'acre  I'sland,  one  of  the  Navi¬ 
gators’  Itlands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  difcovered  by 
Bougainville;  and  vifited  by  La  Peroufe  in  178-7.  This 
ifland  is  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral,  on  which  the  fea 
breaks  with  great  force;  but  the  reef  almoft  joined  the 
fhore,  and  the  coaft  formed  feveral  little  coves,  in  front  of 
which  were  inlets  where  canoes  could  pafs,  and  probably, 
fays  La  Peroufe,  our  barges  and  long-boats.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  of  thefe  creeks  were  numerous  villages,  whence 
came  out  a  number  of  canoes  in  fucceflion  laden  with  pigs, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  exchanged  for 
glafs  trinkets.  When  M.  de  Langle  and  feveral  officers 
landed,  night  came  on,  and  the  Indians  lighted  a  great  fire 
to  make  the  landing-place  clear  ;  and  hither  they  brought 
birds,  pigs,  and  fruit.  Upon  the  firft  vifit,  while  perfect 
tranquillity  and  apparent  good  humour  prevailed,  and 
whillt  the  cafks  of  La  Peroufe’s  frigates  were  filling  with 
water,  he  entered  a  charming  village  fituated  in  the  midft 
of  a  wood,  or  rather  orchard,  the  trees  of  which  were 
weighed  down  by  fruit.  The  houfes  were  placed  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  fa¬ 
thoms  in  diameter,  the  centreof  which  formed  a  large  open 
place,  with  agrafs-plat  of  the  moft  beautiful  verdure,  and 
the  trees  which  over-fhaded  it  kept  up  a  delicious  frefhnefs. 
Women,  children,  and  old  men,  accompanied  their  new 
vifitor,  and  invited  him  into  their  houfes,  where  they  fpread 
the  finett  and  frefheft  mats  upon  the  ground,  formed  by 
final!  picked  pebbles,  and  which  they  had  railed  about 
two  feet  to  proteft  them  from  the  damp.  In  the  hand- 
fomeft  of  thefe  huts,  probably  belonging  to  the  chief,  was 
a  large  room  of  lattice- work,  equally  well  executed  with 
thofe  about  Paris.  This  charming  country,  fays  our  na¬ 
vigator,  united  the  twofold  advantage  of  a  foil  fertile  with¬ 
out  culture,  and  a  climate  which  required  no  clothing. 
Bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts, bananas, guavas,  and  orange-trees, 
furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  wholefome 
nourifhment  ;  while  fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs,  which  live  on 
the  refufe  of  thefe  fruits,  afforded  them  an  agreeable. va¬ 
riety  of  food.  They  were  fo  rich,  and  in  want  of  fo  little, 
that  they  difdained  our  inftruments  of  iron  and  fluffs, 
and  coveted  only  fome  beads  ;  burdened  with  real  goods, 
they  only  wifhed  for  things  that  were  ufelefs.  Our  navi¬ 
gator  was  ready  to  pronounce  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich- 
ly-ftored  and  beautiful  ifland  the  moft  happy  beings  on 
earth.  But  he  foon  found  that  this  pleafant  abode  was 
not  the  manfion  of  innocence.  Although  no  arms  were 
perceived,  yet  the  bodies  of  thefe  Indians,  covered  with 
fears,  proved  that  they  raufl  be  at  war  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  quarrel  among  themfelves  ;  and  their  counte¬ 
nances  indicated  a  ferocity  imperceptible  in  the  phyfiog- 
nomy  of  the  women,  wliofe  perfons  were  agreeable,  and 
manners  foft,  lively,  and  engaging.  This  firft  vifit,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  pafs  off  without  private  quarrels,  which  were 
terminated  by  prudent  and  wary  conduit  on  the  part  of 
our  navigators.  The  iflanders  became  in  procefs  of  time 
bold  and  indolent,  and  regardlefs  of  every  reftraint  to 
which  they  were  fubjefted.  The  two  frigates  had  during 
their  flay  trafficked  for  500  hogs,  a  great  quantity  of  fowls, 
pigeons,  and  fruit,  and  all  at  the  expenfe  of  a  few  beads 
of  glafs.  La  Peroufe  gave  orders  for  quitting  the  ifland 
before  the  ftorm  burlt,-  which  lie  perceived  to  be  gather- 
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ing;  but  M.  de  Langle,  the  poft -captain,  perfifted  in  his 
purpofe  of  obtaining  a  few  long-boat  loads  of  water  be¬ 
fore  he  left  the  ifland  ;  the  confequence  was  difaftrous  ; 
the  iflanders  became  turbulent;  and  M.  de  Langle  formed 
a  body  of  fixty  men  from  among  the  choiceft  hands  of  the 
crews,  armed  them  with  mufkets  and  cutlafl.es,  and  mount¬ 
ed  fix  fwivels  in  the  long-boats,  and,  thus  prepared,  they 
landed  in  order  to  obtain  water.  The  number  of  canoes 
increafed,  and  the  number  of  iflanders,  who  were  collected 
in  hoflile  array  on  the  fhore,  amounted  to  1000  or  1200. 
M.  de  Langle  and  his  companions  betook  themfelves  to 
their  boats  amidft  volleys  of  ftones,  and  the  Indians  fur- 
rounded  them  within  the  diftance  of  a  toife  ;  after  a  fliower 
of  ftones,  M.  de  Langle  had  only  time  to  fire  his  mufket 
twice,  when  he  was  knocked  down,  and  unfortunately 
fell  over  the  larboard  fide,  the  Indians  immediately  maf- 
.  facring  him  with  clubs  and  (tones.  Of  the  fixty-one  men 
who  had  engaged  in  this  expedition,  forty-nine  fayed 
themfelves  by  f  wimming  to  the  barges  of  the  frigates,  but 
the  remaining  twelve  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  thefe 
lavages,  and  all  the  others  were  wounded  more  or  lefs. 
M.  de  Lamanon,  the  philofopher  and  natural!!!,  was  one 
of  the  number  who  loft  his  life  on  this  occafion.  See 
vol.  xii.  p.  94.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  in  this  conflict.  M.  de  Vaujuas  doles  his  narrative  of 
this  event  w  ith  the  following  general  remark  :  “  All  thofe 
who  were  on-fhore  can  bear  witnefs,  like  me,  that  no  vio¬ 
lence  or  imprudence  on  our  fide  provoked  the  attack  of 
the  favages.  Our  captain  had,  with  refpeft  to  this,  ifiued 
the  moft  drift  orders,  which  no  one  difobeyed.”  Captain 
Edwards  calls  this  ifland  Otutuela.  The  anchoring-place 
was  in  lat.  14.  22.  S.  Ion.  189. 1.  E.  Peroufe  s  Voyage ,  vol.  ii. 

MAP,  f.  \_mappa,  low  Latin.]  A  geographical  pifture 
on  which  lands  and  feas  are  delineated  according  to  the 
longitude  and  latitude. — Old  coins  are  like  fo  many  maps 
for  explaining  the  ancient  geography.  Addifon  on  Ancient 
Coins. 

Over  the  map  my  finger  taught  to  ftray, 

Crofs  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way  j 
From  fea  to  fea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove. 

And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love.  Tickel. 

For  full  inftruftions  as  to  the  various  methods  of  form¬ 
ing  maps,  fee  the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  342- 
366. — The  following  hints  for  the  improvement  of  maps 
are  extrafted  front  the  Monthly  Magazine.  The  habi¬ 
table  earth  is  commonly  delineated  on  fourdiftincl  fheets  ; 
one  of  which  contains  Europe,  one  Afia,  one  Africa,  and 
one  America.  In  order  to  include  each  divifion  on  a 
fingle  flieet  of  paper,  a  different  fcale  is  adopted  for  every 
map.  By  this  method  of  delineation,  an  erroneous  efti- 
mate  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  countries  is  imprefled 
on  the  memory.  Europe  and  its  fubdivifions  all  pafs  for 
larger,  and  Afia  and  its  fegments  for  fmaller,  than  they 
really  are.  Why  not  make  fix  lefs-u:iequal  feftions  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Afia,  Polynefia,  North  America,  and 
South  America?  By  habitually  including  Arabia,  Syria, 
Natolia,  and  the  whole  Cafpian,  in  the  maps  of  Europe, 
a  great  convenience  would  be  attained.  Thefe  countries 
have  always  been  involved  in  the  revolutions  of  European 
policy.  Whether  we  are  reading  ancient,  middle,  or  mo¬ 
dern,  hiftory;  whether  we  are  following  the  progrefs  of 
Alexander,  Mahomet,  or  Bonaparte,  we  have  occalion  to 
look  fouthward  as  far  as  the  tropic,  and  eaftward  as  far 
as  Ferfepolis.  Befides,  the  Ruffians  have  enafted  Mount 
Ural  to  be  the  boundary  of  Europe  in  the  north  ;  it  feems 
obvious  to  continue  the  line  down  through  the  Cafpian 
to  the  Perfian  Gulf.  The  primxval  feat  of  European  re¬ 
ligion  fliould  not  be  fevered. from  the  refidences  of  the 
votaries.  Africa  makes  a  next  feparate  Iheet  i  but  maps 
of  Africa  fliould  include  the  Arabian  peninfula,  which  is 
much  connected  with  Egyptian  hiftory.  To  about  fixty 
degrees  weft  of  London,  both  the  European  and  African 
maps  fliould  always  extend.  Continental  Afia,  on  account 
of  its  great  breadth,  mult  be  lopped  of  Kamfchatka  by 
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tlje  engravers.  If  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Ob  is  vifible  in 
the  welt,  and  all  the  Japanefe  iflands  in  the  ealt,  a  1'uffi- 
ciently  comprehenlive  map  for  ordinary  purpofes  would 
be  traced,  whole  fouthern  boundary  may  belt  be  the 
equator.  The  map  of  Infular  Afia,  or  Polynelia,  as  it  is 
well  named  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  the  French  geogra¬ 
phers,  would  have  New  Holland,  or  Oolimarra,  (fo  the 
natives  call  their  land,)  for  its  central  object,  and  would 
ftretch  farther  ealtward,  and  lefs  far  weltward,  than  the 
map  of  Northern  Afia.  The  fitnefs  of  dividing  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  place  of  reparation,  are  hardly 
liable  to  queltion.  On  this  plan,  fix  maps  of  equal  fcale, 
three  for  the  northern  and  three  for  the  fouthern  feflions, 
would  nearly  comprife  the  geography  of  the  world. 

It  was  recently  dated  by  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  plates  to  Caffini’s  map  of 
France  were  deftroyed  by  Bonaparte  previoufly  to  the  late 
invafion  of  that  country,  left  they  Ihould  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  allies.  Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  that  this  map  was  perhaps  the  grandell  undertaking 
of  the  kind -ever  attempted.  It  confided  of  183  fiieets, 
covering  together  an  area  of  785  Paris  fquare  feet,  each 
flieet  being  2.  feet  8-|  inch&s  in  length,  and  1  foot  inches 
in  height.  The  Itandard  is  3  Paris  inches  2  lines  tor  each 
geographical  mile.  This  prodigious  work  required  113 
years  for  its  completion,  that  is,  from  1683  to  1796.  In 
1683,  John-Dominic  Cafiini  meafured  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  as  far  as  below  Bourges,  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  operation  in  the  years  1700  and  1701,  in  afl'o- 
ciation  with  his  fon  James,  as  far  as  the  Canigou.  In 
1718,  the  latter  meafured  the  northern  part  of  the  me¬ 
ridian,  from  Montdidier  to  Dunkirk.  In  1739,  Ccefar- 
Francis  Cafiini  de  Thury  again  meafured  the  lame  meri¬ 
dian  longitudinally  from  north  to  fouth,  and  afterwards 
defcribed  by  means  of  a  chain  of  nearly  2000  triangles, 
extending  over  the  furface  of  France,  the  necelfary  paral¬ 
lel  and  perpendicular  lines,  with  and  upon  the  meridian. 
This  feries  of  triangles  forms  the  net  to  the  great  map  of 
France,  the  outline  of  which  was  fubmitted  by  him  to 
the  government,  which  fignified  its  approbation  in  1750, 
and  for  forne  years  gave  its  active  lupport  to  the  enter- 
prife.  Thus  this  map  required  the  preliminary  labour  of 
half  a  century  before  the  aflual  drawing  for  it  could  be 
commenced.  In  1756  the  expenfes  attendant  on  the  war 
obliged  the  government  to  withhold  its  farther  alliltance ; 
and,  but  for  the  perfeverance  of  Cafiini,  all  the  pains  and 
expenfe  hitherto  bellowed  upon  the  undertaking  would 
have  been  thrown  away.  Cafiini  devifed  the  plan  of 
forming  a  company  of  fifty  fhare-holders,  whom  he  partly 
prevailed  on  to  embark  in  it,  by  reprefentations  of  the  cre¬ 
dit  which  they  would  derive  from  enriching  their  country 
with  fo  fplendid  and  ufefula  work,  and  partly  found  among 
his  moll  intimate  friends  and  relations.  Each  of  thele 
fhare-holders  contributed  2400  livres,  for  which  they  never 
received  any  interell.  After  the  deceafe  of  Casfar-Francis 
Cafiini,  in  1784,  his  fon,  john-Dominic,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  undertaking,  and  in  1790  made 
a  report  to  the  fhare-holders  of  the  then  Hate  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  Out  of  the  180  feflions,  165  were  publifhed,  and 
11  of  the  other  15  were  ready  for  prefs.  On  the  21ft  of 
September,  1793,  a  decree  was  iflued  by  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  that  this  map  of  France,  upon  which  Cafiini’s  an- 
ceftors  had  laboured  no  years,  and  the  fums  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  which  had  been  for  thirty-feven  years  advanced 
by  a  private  company,  Ihould  within  twenty-four  hours 
become  national  property.  The  plates  were  firft  depolited 
in  the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  and  afterwards  in  the  Depot 
du  Cadaftre,  (confequently  transferred  from  the  war  de¬ 
partment  to  that  of  the  interior;)  and  in  vain  did  M. 
Capitaine,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  work,  endeavour 
for  the  next  feven  years  to  obtain  their  reltitution.  At 
length,  upon  his  urgent  folicitation,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  came  to  a  refolution,  by  which,  after  cal¬ 
culating  the  fums  advanced,  and  the  value  ol  the  pro- 
perty,  the  indemnification  for  each  fhare-holder  was  fixed 
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at  9060  livres,  amounting  for  all  the  fifty  to  453,000  livres. 
Thus  for  this  fum  the  nation  obtained  pofleflion  of  a  work 
which  had  coll  the  labour  of  fifty  years,  exclufivelv  of 
the  preliminary  operations,  and  an  expenle  of  more  than 
770,000  livres.  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  xxiv.  New  Monthly,  vol.iii. 

Maps  o/'Estates,  fuch  plans  or  outlines  of  land  as 
are  necelfary  to  djreCt  their  management  in  the  molt 
eafy  and  economical  manner.  In  a  ufeful  .work  on 
Landed  Property,  it  is  advifed  that  the  different  dillinbt 
parts  or  farms  into  which  effates  are  divided,  Ihould  be 
outlined,  coloured,  and  introduced  on  a  general  map,  as 
well  as  each  feparately  delineated,  more  particularly  011  a 
fmall  pocket  one,  fo  as  to  (how  the  farms  with  diitinct- 
nefs,  or  the  lands  intended  to  be  laid  into  them,  with  the 
wood -lands,  waters,  &c.  See.  that  are  in  hand.  The  pocket- 
maps  ffiould  exhibit  at  once  the  outlines,  the  names,  and 
the  contents,  of  the  different  fields,  or  pieces  of  land,  of 
which  they  are  feverally  conllituted,  which  by  being  co¬ 
loured  according  to  occupancy,  the  feveral  fields  of  the 
exilting  farms  (or  intermixed  parts  of  farms  intended  to 
be  united),  though  fcattered,  may  be  readily  diltinguilhed. 
And  “  if  feparate  columns  of  contents  be  indorfed 
on  the  backs  of  the  maps,  one  of  them  of  the  intended 
farm,  the  other  of  the  exilting  farms  or  parts  of  farms, 
with  their  totals  fubjoined  ;  all  the  doubts  and  perplexi¬ 
ties  which  are  wont  to  arife  on  large  effates,  from  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  farm-lands,  will  be  avoided.”  And  thefe 
maps  of  farms  ffiould  be  of  a  portable  lize,  as  ten  indies 
by  eight,  and  be  bound  up  in  volumes  correfponding  to 
the  general  maps  ;  fo  that  the  fuperintendant-manager,  in 
going  over  any  part  of  the  effate,  may  have  with  him  the 
maps  that  belong  to  it.  Each  map  Ihould  be  folded  dou¬ 
ble,  and  be  hung  in  loofely  within  flexible  covers,  by  a 
guard  or  Hip  of  paper  palled  on  the  back,  in  order  that 
when  opened  each  may  lie  flat  and  fair,  and  be  conveni¬ 
ently  portable  when  fiiut.  See  the  article  Surveying. 

Geognostic  Maps.  The  idea  of  exhibiting  in  maps, 
by  means  of  ligns  or  illumination,  the  principal  geognoltic 
features  of  a  given  trucl  of  country,  the  afpedl  of  its  fur- 
face,  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  their  alternation  and  relative 
pofition,  is  as  new  as  the  fcience  which  teaches  us  to  dif- 
tinguilh  from  each  other  the  manifold  materials  that  com¬ 
pote  the  crult  of  the  earth  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
it.  Several  methods  have  been  lately  adopted  for  accom- 
plifliing  the  above  objedl ;  of  all  which,  that  of  colouring 
the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  different  rocks  appears  by  far 
the  molt  convenient.  It  is  this  method  which  has  been 
improved  and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  preciffon  by  the 
celebrated  Werner;  and  we  are  indebted  to  profelfor  Janie- 
fon  for  an  account  of  the  Wernerian  method  of  colouring 
maps,  communicated  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  “  Tran  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Wernerian  Society,”  lately  publilhed. 

The  following  rules  Ihould  be  obferved  in  illuminating 
maps  for  the  above  purpofe:  1.  Such  colours  are  to  be 
ufed  as  will  allow  the  ground-work  of  the  map  or  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  mountains  to  appear  through  them  diftinilly. 

2.  The  colours  ffiould  agree  as  nearly  as  pofiible  with  na¬ 
ture  ;  they  Ihould  correlpond  with  the  moft  common  co¬ 
lour  of  the  rock,  or  at  lead  differ  from  it  as  little  as 
pofiible,  and  agree  with  the  tranfition-ffuite  of  the  colours'. 

3.  The  ufe  of  all  bright  colours  muff  be  avoided.  4.  The 
colours  mull  not  be  too  pale  or  too  deep,  and  they  ought 
to  be  laid  on  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the  fame  intenlity  : 
perfectly  dark  and  light  coloured  rocks  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  5.  The  colours  of  mountain-rocks  muff  form 
fuites  or  t ran fi t ion s,  in  order  to  exprefs  the  tranficions  of 
the  rocks  into  each  other;  at  the  lame  time  they  mull  be 
fulficiently  diftinft  from  each  other.  The  following  co¬ 
lours  are  employed  by  Werner  for  aiftinguilhing  the  par¬ 
ticular  rocks  :  Quartz,  reddilh  white,  inclining  a  little  to 
yellow;  topaz-rock,  pale  brick-red ;  granite,  pale  cochi- 
neal-red,  approaching  carmine-red  ;  white-done,  pale  fieffi- 
red  ;  gneifs,  lilac-blue ;  mica  Hate,  pearl-grey;  primitive 
clay-llate,  greenilb-grey,  approaching  to  blue  ;  alum-llate, 
pale  bluilli-black,  approaching  to  grey  ;  fletz-flate,  deep 
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afh-grey ;  grey-wacke-flate  and  grey-wackc ;  greenjfti- 
grey,  parting  into  yellow  ;  trap-rocks,  fitch  as  granular 
primitive  trap,  green-ftone,  green-ftone  Bate,  hornblende 
Hate,  blackilh  green  inclining  to  blue;  bafalt,  greenilh- 
black  ;  porphyry- (late,  pale  greenifh-black  ;  amygdaloid, 
pale  greenifh-black,  (lightly  inclining  to  brown;  ferpen- 
tine,  pale  piftachio-green ;  talc  and  chlorite-date,  pale 
grafs-green  ;  porphyry,  pale  reddifh-brown,  (lightly  in¬ 
clining  to  yellow;  fienite,  pale  reddifh-brown,  inclining 
to  bluilh,  that  is,  clove-brown  pa(Ting  into  bluifh-red  ; 
granular  primitive  lime-ftone,  pale  Berlin-blue  ;  compact 
primitive  lime-ftone,  fmalt-blue,  faintly  inclining  to  red; 
tranfition  lime-ftone,  indigo-blue,  (lightly  inclining  to 
grey;  fletz  lime-ftone,  pale  blui(h-grey;  chalk,  blui(h- 
white;  calcareous-tufa,  fmoke-grey  ;  gypfum,  pale  (ky- 
blue  ;  rock-falt,  and  rocks  from  which  falt-fprings  iflue, 
pale -verdigris-green;  coal-formation,  pale  blackifh-brown, 
approaching  to  yellowidt-brown  ;  alum-earth  and  brown 
coal,  liver-brown;  conglomerate  and  clay-ftone,  pale 
orange-yellow,  (lightly  inclining  to  reddifh-brown;  fand- 
llone,  (traw-yellow;  loam  and  clay,  yellowifh-grey  pafling 
into  ochre-yellow  ;  iron-clay  and  calamine,  pale  ochre- 
yellow  ;  turf  and  peat,  liver-brown  ftreaks ;  bog-iron  ore, 
ochre-yellow  ftreaks.  All  thefe  rocks  may,  likewife,  be 
diftinguifhed  by  particular  figns  or  fymbols;  for  which 
we  refer  to  the  Wernerian  Tranfaftions.  Not  only  parti¬ 
cular  rocks,  but  alfo  formation-fuites,  may  be  reprefented 
in  colours.  Thus,  the  (late  formation-fuite  will  be  red 
(haded  into  blue,  the  blue  into  grey  ;  this  latter  into 
green,  and  the  green  into  yellow.  The  inflammable  fof- 
(rls,  (ubordinate  to  thefe  formations,  will  be  dark  brown; 
the  lime-ftone  formation-fuite  will  he  blue,  which  will 
pals  into  grey,  and  laftly  into  white ;  the  fait  and  gypfum 
formation-luites,  which  are  allied  to  the  preceding,  will 
be  greenifh-blue  and  bluiflt-green ;  the  trap-luite,  greenifh- 
black  and  blackifh-green,  (haded  into  blue;  the  porphyry.- 
fuite,  light  brown  ;  the  talc  -and  ferpentine-fuite,  pale 
yellowifh-green. 

The  relative  pofitions  of  the  different  rocks,  Werner 
exprelfed  in  the  following  manner:  Boundaries  of  fu- 
per-impofed  rocks  are  to  be  marked  with  a  broad  line  of 
the  fame  colour  as  the  rock,  only  darker  ;  and,  where  we 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  fuperporttion  ot  the  rock,  the 
junftion  is  to  be  merely  ftreaked.  Beds,  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  furface,  (hould  have  their  boundaries  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  a  broad,  but  darker,  line  of  the  fame  colour 
as  that  of  the  rock  of  which  they  are  compofed.  When  the 
beds  are  inclined,  the  lower  fide  (hould  be  marked  with 
a  broad  line  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  bed  itfelf ;  but  its 
tipper  fide  by  a  broad  dark  line  of  the  colour  of  the  rock 
that  refts  on  it.  Veins  are  reprefented  by  lines  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  veins  of  the  diftrift.  Metalliferous 
veins  (hould  be  pointed  out  by  red  lines;  and  veins  filled 
with  mountain-rocks,  by  lines  of  the  lame  colour  as  the 
rock  of  which  they  are  compofed.  The  dip  of  the  ftrata 
is  exprelfed  by  black  coloured  arrows,  whole  length  (hould 
be  in  proportion  to  the  angle  ot  inclination,  and  their  di¬ 
rection  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  towards  which  the 
ftrata  dip  or  incline.  When  the  ftrata  are  vertical,  or 
under  any  angle  from  i;o°  to  8o°,they  are  marked  by  two 
crofs  lines,  thus  X  ;  horizontal  ftrata,  or  ftrata  under  any 
angle  from  o  to  io°,  by  two  lines  crofting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  having  a  head  of  an  arrow  at  each  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  intermediate  angles  from  8o°  to  io°,  are 
marked  by  Ample  arrows,  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  and  half, 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  arrow  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length  intimates  that  the  ftrata  are  inclined  at  any  angle 
between  8o°  and  6o°;  the  arrow  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  that  the  ftrata  are  inclined  at  any  angle  between 
6o°  and  400 ;  the  arrow  half  an  inch  in  length,  that  the 
ftrata  are  inclined  at  any  angle  between  400  and  io°. 
The  fir  ft  or  (horteft  arrow  is  meant  to  point  out  ftrata  in- 
dined  an  angle  of  700;  the  lecond  arrow,  ftrata  undei*  an 
angle  of  500  ;  the  third  arrow,  ftrata  under  an  angle  of 
250.  Probably,  according  to  Mr.  Jamelon,  an  equally 
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convenient  mode  would  be,  to  mark  the  angle  of  inclina¬ 
tion  alorrgfide  the  arrow,  and  proportion  its  fize  to  the 
length  of  the  map.  Thus,  if  the  map  were  on  a  large 
fcale,  the  arrow  might  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long; 
if  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  half  an  inch,  or  even  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  in  length.  The  higheft  points  on  a  mountain- 
range,  Werner  dirtinguilhes  by  a  crofs,  ;  a  level,  by  a 
figure  refetnbling  a  door,  12  ;  and  a  (haft,  by  a  fmall  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  i — i . 

To  MAP,  v.  a.  To  deJineate  ;  to  fet  down. — I  am  near 
to  the  place  where  they  (hould  meet,  if  Pifanio  have  map'-t 
it  right.  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline. 

MAPA'NA,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  from  which  the  Ganges 
is  faid  to  iflue.  The  head  of  this  majeftic  river  is  coni- 
pofed  of  two  ft  reams,  which  run  weftward  ;  and  the  fouth- 
ernmoft  of  thefe  branches  runs  through  two  lakes,  the 
fiift  of  which  is  named  Mapana,  and  the  fecond  Lanken. 

MAPA'NIA,/  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  trian- 
dria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  calamarice,  Linn. 
(cyperoideas,  JvJf.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
involucrum  many-flowered,  of  three  very  large,  fpreading, 
equal,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  leaves,  much  longer  than  the 
flowers;  perianthium  inferior,  of  fix  ovate  acute  concave 
leaves.  Corolla:  none.  Stamina :  filaments  three,  inferred 
into  the  receptacle,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  an- 
therse  oblong,  quadrangular,  of  two  cells.  Piftillum:  ger- 
men  ovate,  fuperior  ;  ftyle  thread-lhaped,  equal  to  the 
(tamens  ;  ftigmas  three,  awl-(haped.  Pericarpium:  none. 
Seed:  one,  roundifti,  naked. — EJfential  Chara&er.  Involu¬ 
crum  of  three  leaves  ;  perianthium  inferior,  of  fix  leaves; 
corolla,  none;  feed  one,  naked. 

Mapania  fylvatica,  a  folitary  fpecies  ;  native  of  marfhy 
forefts,  about  the  rivers  Aroura  and  Orapu  in  Guiana, 
where  Aublet  found  it  flowering  in  June.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  creeping,  firm,  throwing  upfeveral  Ample  triangular 
Hems,  about  two  feet  high,  rough  with  minute  harfh  points 
or  prickles,  and  clothed  at  the  bafe  with  feveral  (lieathing 
imbricated  membranous  reddifh  fcales  or  leaves  ;  the  relt 
of  the  (tern  is  naked,  but  its  top  is  crowned  with  the  three 
fpreading  involucral  leaves,  each  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
obovate,  pointed,  ribbed,  entire,  fmooth,  green,  and  fo- 
liaceous,  in  whole  centre  is  llationed  a  round  feflile  head 
of  feveral  flowers.  Aublet' s  Guiana,  vol.  i.  p.  47. — Vahl,  who 
had  examined  a  fpecimen,  juftly  remarks,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  calyx  are  not  toothed,  as  Aublet  defcribes  them, 
but  entire. 

MAPEL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio. 

MA'PERLEY,  a  village  on  the  north  fide  of  Notting¬ 
ham. 

MA'PERTON  (North),  a  village  in  Dorfetfhire,  near 
Bridport,  with  fome  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

MA'PERTON  (South),  near  the  above,  is  fituated  on 
a  high  ground,  two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beminlter.  Here 
is  a  good  houfe  adjoining  the  church,  belonging  to  the 
Mapertons;  and  the  church  is  built  very  nearly  to  refem- 
ble  it. 

The  large  parilh  of  Poorftock  includes  the  above  vil¬ 
lages.  The  village  of  Poorftock  is  fituated  three  miko 
fouth-eaft  from  South  Maperton,  and  north  of  Bridport. 
Great  part  of  this  parilh  and  the  adjacent  country  was 
formerly  forell.  About  a  mile  north-eaft  from  it  are 
traced  the  ruins  of  fome  extenfive  building,  commonly 
called  Poorftock-Caftle.  Its  church  is  ancient  and  large. 

MA'PERTON,  a  village  in  Somerfetfliire,  near  Win- 
canton. 

MA'PLE  BECK',  a  village  in  Nottinghamlhire,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Southwell. 

MA'PLE  DOR'WEI.L,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  near 
Baftngftoke. 

MA'PLE  DUR'HAM,  a  village  in  Hampfhire,  near  Pe- 
tersfield. — A  village  in  Oxfordshire,  neai  the  Thames;  four 
miles  from  Reading. 

MA'PLE  I'SLANDS,  two  fmall  illands  in  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  near  the  ealt  coalt.  Lat,  46.  44.  S.  Ion.  84.  54.  W. 

MA'PLE- 
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MA'PLE-TREE.  See  Acer. — The  maple-tree  hath 
jagged  or  angular  leaves;  the  feeds  grow  two  together  in 
hard-winged  veflels  :  there  are  feveral  fpecies ;  the  greater 
maple  is  falfly  called  the  fycamore-tree ;  the  common  maple 
is  frequent  in  hedge- rows.  Miller. 

The  platane  round, 

The  carver  holme,  the  mapple  feldom  inward  found.  Spenfer. 

Of  the  extraftion  of  fugar  from  the  Acer  faccharinum, 
fee  vol.  i.  p.  64.  M.  Sarazin  obferved  fome  very  remark¬ 
able  particulars  in  regard  to  the  faccharine  quality  of  this 
juice,  without  which  it  never  had  it  in  the  proper  perfec¬ 
tion.  1.  The  tree,  at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  drawn  out, 
mult  have  its  bottom  covered  with  fnow  ;  and,  it  it  is  not 
naturally  fo,  the  Indians  know  fo  well  the  necefiity  of  it, 
that  they  always  bring  fnow  from  elfewhere,  and  heap  it 
tip  round  it.  2.  This  fnow  mult  afterwards  be  melted 
away  by  the  fun-lhine,  not  gradually  thawed  by  a  warm 
air.  3.  There  mult  have  been  a  frolty  night  before  the 
opening  of  the  hole  in  the  trunk.  It  is  remarkable  that 
thefe  circumltances  are  fuch  as  cultom  and  experience 
alone  could  have  pointed  out,  fince  they  feem  contrary 
to  reafon  ;  and  fo  it  is  in  many  of  the  operations  in  c lie- 
milt  ry,  where  the  moll  feemingly  rational  means  fail,  while 
thole  which  Ihould  feem  quite  contradictory  to  reafon  fuc- 
ceed.  It  is  obferved,  that,  if  the  juice  of  the  maple  be 
not  in  a  condition  to  become  faccharine  while  the  fnow 
lies  at  its  root  unthawed,  it  aimoft  immediately  be¬ 
comes  fo  on  the  melting  of  the  fnow,  and  its  penetrating 
into  the  earth.  (Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1730.)  The  juice  of 
the  maple,  unboiled,  has  been  drunk  as  an  antifcorbutic  ; 
the  fugar  and  molaffes,  which  are  faid  to  be  lefs  fweet  than 
tliofe  extrafted  from  the  fugar-cane,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
more  medicinal  in  diforders  of  the  brealt. 

MA'PLESDOWN,  a  village  in  Kent,  north-weft  of 
Wrotham. 

MA'PLESTEAD  (Great  and  Little),  villages  in  Eflex, 
near  Calile  Heningham. 

MA'PLETON,  a  village  in  the  ealt  riding  of  Yorklhire, 
in  Holdernels,  near  Fodlingham. 

MAPO'CHO,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  waters  the  city  of 
St.  Yago,  and  runs  into  the  Maypo  near  Pudagul. 

MAPOUD'ER,  a  village  in  Dorletlhire,  three  miles 
north-ealt  ot  Buckland  Abbas.  It  is  a  large  pari  Hi  5  with 
a  very  ancient  leat  of  the  Cokers,  near  the  church. 

M  APOU'RI  A,  f.  in  botany,  a  (lirub  of  Guiana,  found 
by  Aublet  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sinemari,  flowering 
in  September-  It  is  called  by  the  natives  maypouri-crabbi, 
becaule  the  maypouris,  or  wild  cattle,  are  fond  of  the  leaves 
and  branches,  and  thence  the  above  name  was  conltruCted. 
The  root  throws  up  many  foft  brittlejuicy  Items,  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  clothed  with  a  greenilli  bark. 
Leaves  oppofite,  each  pair  crofting  the  next,  oval,  pointed, 
entire,  pliable,  fmooth  and  Ihining,  with  one  rib,  and  nu¬ 
merous  tranfverfe  parallel  veins ;  each  leaf  eight  inches 
long  at  molt,  and  about  half  as  broad,  lupported  by  a  foot- 
ltalk  an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  fmall ;  calyx  fuperior, 
of  live  teeth  ;  corolla  white,  of  one  petal,  its  limb  in  five 
fegments,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  tube.  Stamens 
'  five,  as  long  as  the  limb,  infected  into  the  tube  between 
the  fegments.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is  befet  with  white 
hairs.  Germen  inferior,  oval;  Ityle  fimple,  as  long  as  the 
ftamens  ;  Itigma  of  two  oblong  lobes.  Fruit  unknown. 
Aublet' s  Guiana,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

As  a  genus,  it  muft  belong  to  the  clafs  pentandria,  or¬ 
der  monogynia,  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  the  feventh  feftion 
of  Juliieu’s  great  natural  order  of  rubiacese. 

MAP'PA,y.  in  botany.  See  Ricxnus. 

M  AP'PA,yi  in  the  public  games  of  the  Roman  circus, 
was  a  napkin  hung  out  at  the  prsetor’s  or  other  great  ma- 
giftrate’s  feat,  as  a  fignal  for  the  race  or  other  diverfions 
to  begin.  Notice  was  anciently  given  by  found  of  trum¬ 
pet  ;  but  Nero  is  faid  to  have  introduced  the  mappa,  by 
throwing  his  napkin  out  of  the  window  to  fatisfy  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  grew  noify  at  the  delay  of  the  fports  while  lie  was 
at  dinner. 
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MAPPA'RIUS,  /.  The  officer  who  gave  the  fignal  to 
the  gladiators  to  begin  fighting;  which  he  did  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  mappa ,  or  handkerchief,  that  he  received  from  the 
emperor  or  other  magistrate. 

MAP'PERY,  f.  [from  wap.]  The  art  of  planning  and 
and  defigning.  Hanmer. 

The  ftili  and  mental  parts, 

That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  fhall  llrike 
When  fitnefs  calls  them  on  ; 

They  call  this  bed  work,  mapp'ry,  clofet-war.  Shakefpeare. 

MAP'PIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Schreber,  in  memory  of 
Mark  Mappus,  M.  D.  a  phyfician  and  botanil!  at  Strafburgli, 
who  in  1691  publifhed  a  irmo,  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 
in  the  public  garden  of  that  univerfity.  He  alfo  publifhed, 
as  profeflor,  fome  inaugural  diifertations  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate,  and  on  the  rofe  of  Jericho.  His  Hiltoria 
Plantarum  Alfaticarum,  appeared  in  i742,aftertheauthor’s 
death,  in  4to.  with  plates.  Mappi  died  in  1701,  at  the  age 
of  fixty-nine.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  ; 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent;  parts 
roundifh,  concave,  coloured  within.  Corolla:  petals 
five,  roundifh,  having  claws,  fpreading,  fcarcely  larger 
than  the  calyx.  Stamina :  filaments  numerous  (fixty), 
capillary,  broader  at  the  tip,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle;  anthers  ovate.  Piltillum  : 
germ  globular,  fuperior;  ftyle  columnar,  incurved,  per¬ 
manent;  ftigma  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  berry  ovate,  one- 
celled.  Seed:  fingle,  ovate,  large,  involved  in  a  thick  vifcid 
aril. — EJJ'ential  Character .  Calyx  five-parted;  corolla  five- 
petalled  ;  germ  fuperior  ;  berry  one-feeded  ;  feed  arilled. 

Mappia  Guianenfis,  or  climbing  mappia;  a  fingle  fpe¬ 
cies.  It  is  a  fhrub,  with  branches  full  of  little  tubercles, 
climbing  over  trees  to  their  very  tops,  and  dividing  into 
many  alternate  branchlets,  which  are  long  and  hang  down. 
Upon  thefe  are  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  linooth,  thick, 
narrowing  at  the  bale,  where  they  terminate  in  a  petiole, 
an  inch  in  length,  thick,  convex  underneath  and  chan¬ 
nelled  above;  the  largeft  are  fix  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  and  a  half  wide  ;  they  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
nerve,  prominent  beneath,  with  feveral  lateral  nerves 
fpringing  from  it.  Flowers  in  little  bunches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  on  the  tubercles  of  the  branches 
and  branchlets.  Peduncles  long,  reddifh,  flender ;  calyx 
alfo  reddifh  within;  corolla  white;  berry  red,  the  fize  of 
a  cherry  ;  the  fkin  flefhy,  firm,  flightly  acid.  Native  of 
Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Sinemari,  flowering 
and  fruiting  in  May. 

MAP'PING,  f.  The  aft  of  making  maps. 

M  APROUNE'A,^/!  in  botany.  See  ASgopricoN. 

M'APUN'CO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola. 

MAQUALBA'RY,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  about  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the 
Scherbro.  Lat.  6.  30.  N.  Ion.  10.  30.  V/. 

MAQUE'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile:  thirty- 
two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Madrid. 

MAQUILA'PA,  a  town  of  Mexico:  fifteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Chiapa. 

To  MAR,  v.  a.  [amyjijaan,  Sax.]  To  injure  ;  to  fpoil  ; 
to  hurt;  to  mifchief  5  to  damage. — The  ambition  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  great  things  is  lefs  harmful  than  that  other,  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  every  thing  ;  for  that  breeds  confufion,  and  marrs 
bufinefs  when  great  in  dependencies.  Bacon's  EJays. 

O  !  could  we  fee  how  caufe  from  caufe  doth  fpring  ! 

How  mutually  they  link’d  and  folded  are  : 

And  hear  how  oft  one  difagreeing  firing 

The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  marr.  Da.icu 

MA^'-HAWK,/  A  fpoilerof  hawks. — It  is  the  duty 
of  a  falconer  to  be  endued  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  ; 
and  to  have  a  natural  love  and  inclination  to  hawks ;  with¬ 
out  thefe  two  qualifications,  all  the  profeftors  of  this  art 
will  prove  mar-hawks ,  inftead  of  good  falconers.  Britijk 
Sportfman, 


« 


MA'RA, 
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MA'RA,/  in  old  records,  a  meer ;  a  marfh  ;  a  pool ; 
a  bog. 

MA'RA,  [Heb.  bitter.]  The  name  of  a  woman.  Ruth. 

MA'RA,  in  heathen  mythology,  q  fpirit  which  was 
fuppofed  to  torment  and  fufFocate  people  in  their  deep. 

Johnfon. 

MA'RA,  a  mountain  of  Malacca,  near  the  Straits. 
Lat.  1.55.N.  Ion.  102.  39.  E. 

MARAASCIAN',  a  town  of  Turkeftan,  on  the  Sirr : 
130  miles  fouth-foutli-eaft  of  Andugar. 

MARABAD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Segeftan  :  120  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Zareng,  and  170 
fouth-weft  of  Balk. 

MARABE'A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  Red  Sea,  for¬ 
merly  a  feaport;  but,  the  harbours  being  filled  up,  molt  of 
the  inhabitants  quitted  the  town,  and  fettled  at  Loheia  : 
eight  miles  north  of  Loheia. 

MARABO'NA  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coalt  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  Lat.  18.31.  N.  Ion.  77.  21.  E. 

MARABOU',  an  inlet  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  fituated  at  its  weltern  extremity,  commanding 
one  of  the  channels,  and  feparated  from  the  continent  by 
a  range  of  rocks  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  extent. 
The  length  of  the  ifiet  is  not  above  three  hundred  yards, 
and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French,  du¬ 
ring  their  abode  in  Egypt,  conftrucled  a  ftrong  regular 
fort  on  this  ifiet  round  a  tower  which  .was  formerly  a 
mofque. 

MAR'ABOUT,yi  [derived  from  a  word  which  fignifies 
a  monk,  or  a  man  engaged  to  the  performance  of  his  vow.] 
A  Mahometan  prielt,  fuch  as  are  difperfed  through  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Africa.  Thofe  of  the  Mandingo  nation  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves,  befides  religious  matters,  to  the  ltudy  of 
phyfic,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  mere  experience,  without 
entering  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 
They  are  alfo  often  called  upon  by  the  kings  and  chiefs 
to  give  their  opinion  in  cafes  of  law  and  equity.  Molt  of 
them  are  well  verfed  in  the  Mauritanic  dialed:  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  language,  and  they  are  the  only  people  of  letters  among 
the  blacks  ;  for  none  of  the  black  nations  about  Senegal 
and  Gambia  have  even  an  alphabet,  much  lefs  any  writings 
in  their  own  languages.  The  felling  of  charms  is  laid  to 
conltitute  the  greateft  part  of  their  revenue  ;  and,  the  more 
reputation  any  one  of  them  has  acquired,  the  dearer  is  it 
loid.  Thefe  charms  ufually  confilt  in  nothing  but  a  few 
lines  taken  from  the  Koran,  written  on  a  little  piece  of 
paper,  which,  after  being  nicely  fewed  up  in  leather  or 
cloth,  are  worn  by  the  purchafers  about  their  necks. 
They  are  defigned  to  protect  and  defend  them  in  danger ; 
but,  as  one  charm  has  only  the  power  of  preferving  them 
from  one  kind  of  danger,  they  are  obliged  to  have  many 
of  them  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  blacks  are  covered  with  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  and.  they  have  fuch  a  ftrong 
faith  in  them,  that,  when  they  are  furprifed  in  the  night¬ 
time  by  an  enemy,  they  will  not  take  up  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  though  in  the  mod  imminent  danger,  till 
they  have  dreffed  themfelves  with  thefe  charms,  and  then 
they  will  meet  him  undauntedly.  This  faith  in  charms, 
however,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Mahometan  religion;  and 
the  Moors,  who  live  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Senegal, 
obferving  it  in  its  purity,  make  no  ufe  of  them. 

The  marabouts  of  the  black  nations,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  Moors,  are  alfo  the  principal  merchants,  and  the  molt 
opulent  people  among  them  ;  and  the  gum-trade  on  the 
river  Senegal  is  chieiiy  carried  on  by  thofe  of  the  Moors. 
They  are  alfo  the  only  people  who  can  travel  with  any 
fafety  into  difiant  kingdoms,  which  no  layman  can  well 
do  without  running  the  rilk  of  being  made  a  Have.  Their 
religious  profellion  protects  them  every-where  ;  they  are 
even  refpetted  among  thofe  nations  who  are  not  Maho¬ 
metans  ;  and  they  are  confidered  by  thetnas  a  godly  and  vir¬ 
tuous  people,  and  men  of  wifdom.  They  make  profelytes 
to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  are  induftrious  in  fpreading 
it  all  over  Africa.  Some  marabouts  of  the  Foolah  nation 
who  vifit  Senegal,  are  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Old  Tef- 
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tament,  and  are  partly  acquainted  with  the  inftitutes  of 
the  new  one.  Their  converfation  is  inftruftive  and  plead¬ 
ing.  The  marabouts  of  the  Moors  are  more  learned  .and 
ingenious  in  every  refpeft  than  thofe  of  the  black  nations. 
Phil.  Tranf.  air.  vol.  xv.  p.  348. 

MARA'CA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coalt  of  Guiana.  Lat.  2.  N.  Ion.  51.  26.  W. 

MARA'CA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leon  de  Ca- 
raccas. 

M AR ACAGUA'CO,  a  branch  of  the  Amazons’  river, 
which  joins  the  main  ftreatn  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Pauxis. 

MARACAIBO',  a  province  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Caraccas,  furrounding  Maracaibo  Lake  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  ealt 
by  Venezuela,  on  the  fouth  by  Varinas  and  New  Grenada, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  province  of  St.  Martha.  The  po¬ 
pulation  is  eftimated  at  100,000.  There  are  300  European 
regular  troops,  1.00  artillery-men,  and  810  militia, 

MARACAIBO',  a  lake  of  the  above  province,  lying 
from  north  to  fouth,  communicating  at  one  extremity 
with  the  fea.  Its  length  from  the  bay  to  its  moll  louthern 
recefs,  is,  according  to  Oviedo,  fifty  leagues,  its  greateft 
breadth  thirty,  and  its  circumference  upwards  of  150. 
This  lake  may  have  owed  its  formation  to  the  flow  and 
gradual  excavation  occafioned  by  numerous  rivers,  which, 
flowing  from  eaft,  weft,  and  fouth,  here  terminate  their 
courfe.  It  is  eafily  navigated,  and  carries  veflels  of  the 
greateft  burden.  All  the  produce  and  provifions  of  the 
interior,  intended  for  conlumption  or  lhipping  at  the 
town  of  Maracaibo,  are  conveyed  by  the  rivers  which 
difcharge  themfelves  into  this  lake.  Hurricanes  are  not 
unfrequent  in  this  lake;  and  yet  there  is  always  a  kind 
of  undulation  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that,  on 
particular  occafions,  its  waves  are  fufficiently  agitated  to 
bury  under  them  the  canoes  and  fmall  craft.  At  this 
time  the  waters  of  the  fea  force  themfelves  into  the  lake, 
and  give  a  brackifli  tafle  to  it  as  far  as  Maracaibo;  but 
at  all  other  times  it  is  frefli  and  fit  for  drinking  as  far  as 
the  fea.  The  baths  which  are  ufed  here,  and  which  the 
jntenfe  heat  of  the  country  renders  indifpenfible,  are  at¬ 
tended  with  very  falutary  effects.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  fi(h  furniflied  by  the  rivers  of  South  America  abound 
in  this  lake.  To  the  north-eaft  of  it,  in  the  moft  barren 
part  of  the  borders,  and  in  a  place  called  Mena,  there  is 
an  inexhauftible  mine  of  mineral  pitch,  which,  mixed 
with  fuet,  is  ufed  for  graving  veflels.  The  bituminous 
vapours  ifl’uing  from  this  mine  are  eafily  inflamed,  and  in 
the  night  luminous  corrufcations  are  vilible,  which  re- 
femble  lightning,  and  which  are  denominated  the  Lan¬ 
terns  of  Maracaibo,  becaufe  they  ferve  for  a  light-houfe 
and  compafs  to  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  who  navigate 
the  lake.  The  fterility,  and  alfo  the  noxious  atmofphere, 
of  the  borders  of  the  lake,  dilcourage  culture  and  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Indians  are  fo  unhealthy,  that  they  prefer 
dwelling  on  the  lake  itfelf  to  taking  up  their  abodes  on 
its  borders.  The  Spaniards  found  on  this  lake  feveral 
villages,  built  without  order,  and  without  apparent  de- 
fign,  but  with  folidity.  Hence  they  gave  them  the  name 
of  Venezuela,  a  diminutive  of  Venice,  which  they  have  not 
retained,  but  which  has  fince  been  appljed  to  the  whole 
province.  Four  of  thefe  villages  remain  ;  and  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  them  have  a  church,  which  is  under  the  care 
of  a  curate,  who  is  intruded  with  the  charge  of  adminif- 
tering  fpiritual  aid  among  the  aquatic  Indians.  The  great 
refource  and  chief  employment  of  thefe  people  is  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  wild  ducks,  which  they  take  by  thrufting  their 
heads  into  empty  calabafties,  doled  fo  that  they  may  fee 
without  being  feen,  and  fwimming  to  the  place  where  the 
ducks  are,  which  they  lay  hold  of  by  the  legs,  before  they 
are  alarmed  ;  and,  tying  them  to  their  belts,  thus  bring 
them  to  the  Ihore. 

MARACAIBO',  a  town  or  city,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  above  province,  fituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
1 '  ’  lake 
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lake  to  the  wed,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  leagues  from 
the  fea,  on  a  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  hot  dry  climate,  chiefly 
experienced  from  March  to  OCtober ;  but  in  July  and 
Augnft  the  air  feems  to  proceed  from  a  furnace.  The 
thunder-ftorms  and  torrents  are  here  terrible;  and,  when 
they  fail,  earthquakes  often  follow.  Although  many 
lioufes  are  built  of  lime  and  fand,  and  with  confider- 
able  fade,  mod  of  them  are  meanly  covered  with  reeds. 
There  is  no  water  but  that  which  is  derived  from  the  lake, 
which  is  falubrious,  though  not  pleafant,  efpecially  in 
March  and  April,  when  the  ftrong  breezes  impregnate  it 
with  fea-fpray.  The  principal  part  of  this  city  is  on  the 
fhore  of  a  fmall  gulf,  one  league  in  depth,  which  forms 
the  lake  towards  the  wed.  The  other  part  is  to  the 
north,  in  the  neck  of  the  lake,  which  at  this  place  is  three 
leagues  wide,  whence  it  begins  to  extend  towards  the 
fouth.  The  point  where  the  city  begins  is  called  Mara¬ 
caibo  Point;  that  where  the  gulf  commences  Point  Aricia, 
fituated  almod  oppofite  to  Point  St.  Lucia.  According 
to  an  enumeration  in  i8ot,  there  were  about  22,000  in¬ 
habitants;  and  they  U'ere  increafed  by  about  2000  Spanidi 
refugees  from  St.  Domingo.  The  (laves  do  not  exceed 
5000!  The  habit  of  failing  on  the  lake  encourages  the 
fpirit  of  navigation,  and  many  of  the  natives  become  fea- 
men.  Even  in  the  dry  favannahs  they  contrive  to  feed 
numerous  herds  ;  and  the  youth  are  celebrated  for  intel¬ 
ligence  and  ingenuity  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  rather 
noted  for  want  of  probity.  The  women  are  fond  of  the- 
harp,  which  refounds  in  the  dreets  in  the  evening  :  in 
youth  (fays  Depons)  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  mo- 
dedy;  and,  when  married,  are  faithful  affectionate  wives 
and  excellent  mothers.  Here  is  only  one  church,  aided 
by  a  chapel-of-eafe,  and  a  convent  of  Francifcans.  At 
Maracaibo  they  adore  a  virgin  who  bears  the  furname 
of  Chiquinquira,  which  was  the  name  of  a  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  where  die  made  her  fird  appearance. 
A  temple,  on  the  difcovery  of  her  in  15S6,  was  dedicated 
to  her  ;  and,  as  tradition  reports,  a  fountain  rofe  under 
the  altar  where  die  was  placed.  She  communicated  to  its 
waters  miraculous  virtues,  which  have  given  her  a  per¬ 
manent  reputation  among  the  Spaniards.  The  image  of 
this  virgin  is  placed  in  the  chapel-of-eafe  of  St.  Juan  de 
Dios,  where  fhe  is  invoked  by  the  mariners.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  town  was  laid,  in  1571,  by  captain  Alonzo 
Pacheco,  an  inhabitant  of  Truxillo,  under  the  name  of 
New  Zamora,  but  now  known  only  under  that  of  Mara¬ 
caibo.  At  the  entrance  into  this  port  is  a  bar  of  quick- 
land,  ten  or  twelve  feet  under  water,  which  excludes  large 
veflels,  and  admits  fmall  ones  with  difficulty,  and  not 
without  the  conduCt  of  a  fkilful  pilot.  As  foon  as  the 
bar  is  cleared,  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  which  is  defended  by  three  forts.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  and  merchandifes  that  are  brought  hither  from  places 
near  the  lake  are  put  on-board  Spanifh  fhips  that  come 
hither  to  purchafe  them.  Maracaibo  is  the  feat  of  a  go¬ 
vernor,  who  enjoys  the  fame  falary,  and  exercifes  the  fame 
functions,  as  the  governor  of  Cumana.  This  place  is  very 
convenient  for  fbip-building.  It  is  270  miles  eaft  of  Car- 
thagena.  Lat.  10.  30.  N.  Ion.  71.46.  W. 

MARACA'NA,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  Para,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  :  eighty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Para.  Lat.  o.  27.  S.  Ion.  49.  W. 

MARACAN'DA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  very  confi- 
derable  city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which  was 
'captured  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  leaving  a 
ftrong  garrifon  there,  burnt  and  laid  wafte  all  the  plains. 
Now  thought  to  be  Samarcand,  a  city  of  Ufbeck  Tartary  in 
Afia,  the  country  and  royal  refidence  of  Tamerlane.  See 
Samarcand. 

MARACA'PA,  a  town  of  South  America,  and  capital 
of  a  diftriCt  in  the  province  of  Cumana  :  forty-two  miles 
weft  of  Cumana. 

MARACA'Y,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Caraccas. 

MARAC'CI  (Louis),  a  learned  Italian  oriental  fcholar, 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  977. 
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was  born  at  Lucca  in  the  year  1612,  His  proficiency 
in  Arabic  occafioned  his  being  appointed  to  tlie  chair 
of  Arabic  in  the  College  of  Wifdom,  which  he  filled 
with  no  little  reputation.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  wdio  re- 
fpeCted  him  not  only  for  his  learning  but  for  his  virtues, 
appointed  him  his  confeftbr,  and  would  have  honoured 
him  with  the  purple,  had  not  the  humility  of  Maracci 
led  him  to  decline  that  diftinttion.  He  died  in  1700,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  had  a  confiderable  (hare 
in  editing  the  Arabic  Bible,  publifhed  at  Rome  in  1671, 
in  three  volumes  folio;  and  he  acquired  much  celebrity 
by  publ idling  at  Padua,  in  1698,  “  Alcorani  Textus  Uni- 
verfus  Arabice  et  Latine,”  in  two  volumes  folio.  His 
verfion  is  accompanied  with  notes,  a  refutation  of  the 
Mahometan  doff  lines,  and  a  life  of  Mahomet.  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of  The  Life  of  Father  Leonardi,  the  founder 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God,  1617,  folio; 
and  of  numerous  other  pieces  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  forty -firft  volume  of  father  Niceron’s  Memoirs. 

MAR'ACOCK,  /.  in  botany.  See  Passiflora. 

MARACU',  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  lat.  2.  40.  S.  Ion.  45.  3 1 .  W. 

MAR ADECA'NUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole:  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Tickely. 

MAR'AGA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile.  The  environs  are  faid  to  produce  the  belt  wheat  in 
Egypt  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Taha. 

MAR'AGA,  Mar'agha,  or  Mir'ga,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Adirbeitzan.  This  town  was  taken  by 
Jengldz  Khan  :  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Tabris.  Lat.  37. 20.  N. 
Ion.  46.  22.  E. 

MARAGAL',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Adirbeitzan  :  forty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Tabris. 

MAR'AGHA,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  defert.  An  ob- 
fervatory  was  built  here  by  order  of  Hulaku,  one  of  the 
defcendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  furnifhed  with  inftru- 
ments  for  aftronomical  obfervations.  It  is  feventy-five 
miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo. 

MAR'AGNON.  See  Maranon. 

MA'RAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place  in  the 
wildernefs.  Exod.  xv. 

MA'RAH,  a  town  of  Syria.  The  Roman-catholics  have 
a  church,  and  the  Greeks  a  church  and  convent :  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Damafcus. 

M  AR  AT,  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  forty-five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Allahabad. 

MARA'JO,  an  ifland  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  and  Para  rivers,  in  form  fomething  between  an  oval 
and  triangle;  about  160  miles  in  its  greateft  length,  and 
120  in  its  greateft  breadth.  Lat.  1.  5.  S.  Ion.  51.  W. 

MARAJON',  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Marajo  :  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Para. 

MARAI'SAH,  a  town  of  Tunis,  near  the  fea,  with  the 
remains  of  a  fmall  harbour. 

MARAKUN'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bad  el  u. 

MARALAG',  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  8.25.  N.  Ion.  123.  14.  E. 

MAR'ALAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MARAL'DI  (James-Philip),  a  learned  mathematician, 
aftronomer,  and  natural  philolopher,  was  born  in  the  year 
1665,  at  Perinaldo  in  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been 
already  honoured  by  the  birth  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Caffini.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age  his  uncle  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
fettled  a  long  time,  that  he  might  himfelf  fuperintend  his 
ftudies.  Under  fuch  a  tutor  Maraldi  made  a  wonderful 
proficiency,  and  foon  anfwered  the  moft  flattering  expecta¬ 
tions  which  he  had  formed  of  him.  When  Caffini  found 
that  his  nephew’s  advancement  in  fcience,  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  diligence,  and  his  accuracy,  had  qualified  him  to 
become  an  ufefulafliftant  in  his  aftronomical  labours,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  he  affociated 
him  with  himfelf  in  making  obfervations  on  the  celeftial 
bodies.  A  wide  field  was  now  opened  for  the  induitry 
4-  O  and 
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and  ingenuity  of  our  young  aflronomer.  In  making  his 
obfervations  on  the  planets,  he  found  tltat  Kepler  and 
Bouillaud  had  incorrectly  determined  the  place  of  the 
aphelion  of  Jupiter.  Comparing  afterwards  his  obferva¬ 
tions  with  thofe  of  rhe  Chaldean  aftronomers  made  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Chriftian  era,  he  found  that  the 
nodes  of  that  planet  had  retrograded  more  than  fourteen 
degrees,  and  that  owing  to  their  natural  motion  ;  and  he 
obferved  and  accounted  for  other  phenomena  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  planet  and  its  fatellites.  During  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  year  1714,  his  obfervations  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  Saturn  ;  and  he  Jhowed  how  the  difappearance 
of  his  ring  at  that  time  confirmed  the  theory  of  Huygens. 
He  alfo  beftowed  incredible  induftry  in  perfecting  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  The  refults  of  his  numerous 
obfervations  he  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  to  w  hom  they  afforded  the  greatelt  fatisfa&ion  ; 
and  particularly  his  difcovery  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fa¬ 
tellites  were  of  different  durations,  even  when  the  diftance 
of  their  nodes  was  the  fame.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  de- 
fign  of  forming  a  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  more  per¬ 
fect  and  comprehenfive  than  that  of  Bayer:  an  objeCt  of  the 
greateft  utility, and  of  the  firft  importance  in  aftronomy.  By 
conftant  attention  to  this  objeCt,  he  became  fo  intimate 
■with  thefe  bodies,  that,  on  being  iliown  any  one  of  them, 
however  fmall,  he  could  immediately  tell  to  whatconftel- 
lation  it  belonged,  and  its  place  in  that  conflellation. 

Maraldi  fometimes  found  it  neceffary  to  relax  in  his  af- 
tronomical  labours  ;  and  by  way  of  amufement  he  applied 
to  the  (ludy  of  natural  hiltory,  making  obfervations  on 
infeCb,  petrifactions,  &c.  To  the  fubjeCl  of  bees  he  paid 
particular  attention,  not  only  acquainting  himfelf  with 
what  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  laid  concerning 
them,  but  providing  himfelf  with  glafs  hives,  that  he 
might  obferve  their  labours  and  economy.  On  thefe,  and 
other  fubjeCts  in  natural  hiftory,  he  drew  up  a  number  of 
very  interelting  papers,  which  were  received  with  great 
applaufe  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  are  inferred  in 
different  volumes  of  their  Memoirs.  In  the  year  1699, 
Maraldi  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1700, 
he  was  employed  under  Caffini  in  prolonging  the  French 
meridian  to  the  northern  extremity  of  France,  and  had  no 
fmall  (hare  in  completing  it.  When  this  bufinefs  was 
finiftied,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Italy,  where  the  aftronomers 
every-where  gladly  availed  themfelves  of  his  advice  and 
affiftance  in  making  their  obfervations.  Being  come  to 
.Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Clement  XI.  he  alfifted 
at  the  affemblies  then  fitting  in  that  city  for  the  purpofe 
of  reforming  the  calendar.  Bianchini  alfo  availed  himfelf 
of  his  advice  and. aid,  in  conftruCting  the  great  meridian¬ 
line  at  the  baths  of  Dioclefian.  While  he  continued  at 
Rome,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fourth  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  in  the  upper  part  of  his 
circle;  from  which  he  was  led  to  the  conclufion,  that  its 
inclination  is  three  minutes  lefs  than  as  fixed  by  Callini. 
In  1703,  Maraldi  returned  to  France,  with  a  rich  treafure 
of  fubjeCts  in  natural  hiltory,  chiefly  collected  at  Verona, 
which  he  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the 
year  1718,  he  was  employed  with  three  other  academi¬ 
cians,  in  prolonging  the  French  meridian  to  the  fouthern 
extremity  of-that  kingdom.  Still,  however,  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  time  was  occupied  within  the  walls  of  the  ob- 
i'ervatory  of  Paris,  where  he  was  inceffantly  employed  in 
noting  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  ufeful  in  the 
motions  and  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  inge¬ 
nious  applications  of  the  methods  laid  down  by  Caffini, 
in  verifying  theories  with  which  it  is  of  confequence  to 
be  acquainted  in  correcting  other  theories  which  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  improvement,  and  in  completing  his  Catalogue. 
This  lait-mentioned  great  work  he  did  not  live  entirely  to 
finilh  ;  for,  juft  after  he  had  placed  a  mural  quadrant  on 
the  terrace  of  the  obfervatory,  in  order  to  obferve  fome 
Itars  towards  the  north  and  the  zenith,  he  fell  fick  of  a 
fever,  and  died  in  December  1729,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year 
qi  his  age.  He  is  highly  commended  for  ferioufnefs,  in* 
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tegrity,  lincerity,  a  generous  fpirit,  the  pureft  morals,  and 
ah  Interelting  fimplicity  of  manners.  He  was  not  proud 
of  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  fcientific  world  ;  and 
was  never  more  gratified  than  when  he  could  render  fer- 
vice  to  others,  by  communicating  to  them  freely  the  dif- 
coVeries  and  improvements  which  he  had  made,  at  the 
expenfe  of  inconceivable  labour  and  application.  He  did 
not  publifh  his  Catalogue,  or  any  other  of  his  productions; 
but  Communicated  an  immenfe  number  of  papers  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  are  inferted  in  their 
Memoirs  for  almoft  every  year  from  1699  to  1729.  Fabronii 
Vit.  Ital.  vol.  viii.  Hutton's  Math.  Dill. 

MA'RAM,  a  confiderable  range  of  mountains  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  the  province  of  Tra  los  Montes,  between  Mi- 
randela  and  Montalegre. 

MARAivlBA'YA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  off 
Brafil.  Lat.  23.  10.  S. 

MARA'ME,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Michigan  in  lat.  42.  55.  N.  Ion.  85. 44.  W. 

MARAMEG',  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  runs  into 
the  Milliffippi  in  lat.  38.  3.  N.  Ion.  91.  W. 

MARAMER',  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  Cape  Cantin, 
furrounded  with  old  walls,  but  not  ftrong  either  by  art 
or  nature:  nine  miles  of  Saffi. 

MA'RAN,  or  Mara'no,  [named  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  general  Marius. ]  A  town  of  Italy  in  the  Veronefe, 
in  the  parifh  of  Mazzo ;  containing  1380  fouls.  Oppen- 
heini's  Cifalpine  Republic. 

MA'RAN  (Prudentius),  a  learned  French  BenediCtine 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Sezanne  in 
Brie,  in  the  year  1683.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  life 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  and  by  the  productions  of  his  Iff 
terary  labours  reflected  honour  on  his  own  induftry  and 
on  his  order.  He  is  alfo  highly  praifed  for  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  church,  and  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart,  which  endeared  him  to  his  community.  He  died  ill 
1762,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  gave  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  fuff 
tained  a  confiderable  (hare  in  editing  thofe  of  St.  Bafil 
and  St.  J  ultin.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed 
on  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
which  has  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Divinitas  Domini  Jefu-Chrifti  manifeftata  in  Scrip- 
turis  et  Traditione,  1746,  folio;  and  a  French  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  fame  in  1751,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.  2.  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers,  on  the  Subject-  of 
miraculous  Cures,  1754,  i2ino.  3.  The  Dignity  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  and  his  Defence  againft  the  Charge  of  Vanity, 
1756,  i2mo.  &c.  Thefe  different  productions  are  more 
creditable  to  the  author’s  erudition  than  to  his  elegance 
or  precifion  as  a  writer. 

MARA'NA  (John  Paul),  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  or  near  Genoa  in  the  year  1642.  He  received  an  edu¬ 
cation  adapted  to  the  fphere  of  life  in  which  he  moved 
and,  being  led  to  think  and  feel  upon  political  fubjeCts, 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-feven,  involved  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Raphael  della  Torre  to  deliver  Genoa  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  On  this  account  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  where  he  remained  four  years.  On  his  liberation  he 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  an  account  of  this  confpi- 
racy,  and  of  the  war  between  the  republic  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  took  a  journey  to  Spain  for  the  purpofe  of 
collecting  documents.  When  the  work  was  finifhed,  it 
was  feized  by  the  fpies  of  government.  In  1681  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  country  and  went  to  France,  where  he  recom- 
pofed  his  work,  and  publifhed  it  in  the  year  1682,  under 
the  title  of  “La  Congiura  da  Rafaello  delle  Torre,  con 
le  Moffe  della  Savoia,  contra  la  Republica  di  Genoua.” 
The  work,  however,  by  which  he  has  perpetuated  his 
name,  was  the  Turkifh  Spy,  written  in  French,  of  which 
the  firft  volume  appeared  in  1684,  and  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  to  the  fixth.  This  is  a  mifcellany  of  anecdotes  and 
adventures,  partly  true,  partly  fictitious,  interfperled  with 
thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics.  At  its  firft  appearance 
it  became  extremely  popular,  and  the  three  firft  volumes 
Jir  wer.&- 
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were  much  applauded ;  the  three  latter  were  lefs  fo;  and 
the  work,  although  it  has  given  birth  to  feveral  others 
upon  the  fame  model,  is  now  almoft  forgotten.  Marana 
lived  in  Paris  in  a  ftate  of  decent  mediocrity,  till  1689, 
when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  died  in  folitude  in 
1691. 

MARANA'SIN,  in  Pagan  theology;  Jupiter,  fo  called 
by  the  Sidonians. 

MARANA'THA,  [Syriac,  The  Lord  comes,  or  The 
Lord  is  come.]  A  form  of  denouncing  and  anathematiz¬ 
ing  among  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  pronounces,  If  any  love  not 
the  Lord  Jefus  Ckri/1,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha  ;  (1  Cor. 
xvi.22.)  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  “  Mayell  thou  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  greateft  of  evils,  and  to  the  utmolt  feverity 
of  God’s  judgments  ;  may  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take 
vengeance  of  thy  crimes.”  Calmel. 

Selden  and  Lightfoot  maintain  that  maranatha  is  not 
found  in  this  fenfe  among  the  rabbins.  Maranatha  may 
be  underftood  in  an  abfolute  fenfe;  “Let  him  that  loveth 
not  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  be  anathema.  The  Lord  is 
come  ;  the  Mefliah  hath  appeared  ;  evil  to  whofoever  re¬ 
ceives  him  not.”  He  particularly  addreffes  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  Jews.  Selden  de  Synedriis,  cap.  8. 

The  editor  of  Calmet’s  Didiionary,  in  his  volume  of 
Fragments,  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  fubjedt  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “The  expreffion  ufed  by  the  apoftle  is  fo  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  it  has  attradled  general  notice.  It  is  ufually  un- 
ftood  to  be  Syriac  phrafeology,  fignifying  ‘  Let  him  be 
accurfed,  when  the  Lord  comes.’  It  certainly  was  not 
now  for  the  firft  time  ufed  as  a  new  kind  of  curfing  by 
the  apoftle,  but  was  the  application  of  a  current  mode  of 
fpeech  to  the  purpofe  he  had  in  contemplation.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  by  infpedling  the  manners  of  the  Eaft,  we  fltould 
find  the  true  import  of  this  fingular  paflage.  The  neareft 
approach  to  it  that  I  have  been  able  to  difcover,  is  in  the 
following  extradl  from  Mr.  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  112;  and 
though,  perhaps,  this  does  not  come  up  to  the  full  power 
of  what  the  apoftle  meant,  yet  probably  it  gives  us  the 
idea  which  was  commonly  attached  to  the  phrafe  in  that 
country,  and  which  would  have  been  underftood  by  it  on 
a  fubjedt  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Mr.  B.  had  been  forced 
by  a  pretended  faint  in  Egypt,  to  take  him  on-board  his 
vefiel,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  a  certain  place  ;  whereas  Mr. 
B.  meant  no  fuch  thing;  but,  having  fet  him  on-lhore 
at  fome  little  diftance  from  whence  he  came,  he  failed 
away  from  him.  Upon  feeing  this,  our  faint  fell  into  a 
defperate  paffion,  curfing,  blafpheming,  and  ftamping  with 
his  foot;  and  every  minute  crying  SharUllah  !  i.  e.  ‘May 
God  fend,  and  do  juftice.’  This  appears  to  be  the 
ftrongeft  execration  this  paflionate  perfon  could  ufe;  be¬ 
ing  as  much  as  to  fay,  To  punifti  you  adequately  is  out 
of  my  power:  I  remit  you  to  the  vengeance  of  God  !” 

MAR  AN'D,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  and  forty-two  miles  north  of  Tauris. 

MARANHA'O,  or  Maran'non,  a  jurifdidtion  of  South 
America,  in  Brafil,  belongingto  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft 
fettled  there  in  the  year  1599,  upwards  of  fixty  years  after 
the  difcovery.  It  takes  its  name  from  an  ifland  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  three  rivers,  about  forty-two  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  is  fertile  and  well  inhabited.  In  the 
year  1612,  the  French  feized  on  the  ifland,  and  built  a 
town,  called  St.  Luis  de  Maranhao  ;  but  the  Portuguefe 
recovered  it  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  now  very  ftrong ; 
and  has  a  flout  caftle,  built  on  a  rock,  towards  the  fea, 
which  commands  a  very  convenient  harbour.  It  is  the 
lee  of  a  bifliop,  under  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Salvador  de 
la  Baya.  The  ifland  itfelf  is  very  difficult  of  accefs,  by 
reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which  form  it ; 
fo  that  veflels  muft  wait  for  proper  winds  and  feafons  to 
vifit  it.  Befides  the  chief  town,  here  are  two  others,  but 
lefs  con fiderable  ;  and  about  twenty-feven  hamlets  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  natives,  and  by  them  called  Oc  or  Tave,  each 
confiding  of  only  four  large  huts,  forming  a  fquare  in  the 
middle  but  front  three  to  five  hundred  paces  in  length, 
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and  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth;  all  being  built 
of  large  timber,  and  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
leaves,  fo  that  each  may  contain  two  or  three  hundred  in¬ 
habitants.  The  air  is  ferene,  feldorn  incommoded  with 
dorms,  exceffive  drought,  or  moifture,  except  in  the  time 
of  the  periodical  rains,  which  la  ft  from  February  to  June. 
The  land  is  fertile  and  rich,  producing  every  thing  in 
perfection  without  labour  or  manure.  The  inhabitants 
go  naked,  but  paint  their  faces  and  bodies  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  adorning  their  heads  and  arms  with  a  variety  of  fea¬ 
thers.  The  children  are  born  white,  but  are  anointed 
with  oils,  which  gradually  turn  their  fkins  brown,  or  of 
an  olive  hue.  The  men  are  ftrong  and  healthy,  live  to  a 
great  age, and  are  feldom  affliCfed  with  difeales.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  their  only  weapons,  with  which  they  are  very 
dexterous  ;  but  they  are  fierce  and  cruel,  efpecially  to  their 
prifoners.  The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  St.  Felipe,  or 
St.  Luis  de  Maranhao,  is  fituated  lat.  2.  30.  S.  Ion.  45. 
30.  W. 

MARA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli,  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Adriatic,  containing  about  1000  inhabitants:  eigh¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Udina,  and  forty-four  eaft  of  Trevigio. 
Lat.  45.  50.  N.  Ion.  13.  50.  N. 

MARA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora:  fix  miles 
north-weft  of  Naples. 

MARA'NO,  or  Mariano,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Ve- 
ronefe:  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Verona. 

MAR'ANON,  or  Maragnon,  called  alfo  the  River  of 
the  Amazons,  is  celebrated  as  the  molt  diftinguifhed  river 
not  only  in  South  America,  but  in  the  whole  world.  Of 
this  river  we  have  already  given  fome  account  under  the 
article  Amazon  ;  but  it  deferves,  on  account  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  length,  as  well  as  the  fertility  and  commerce 
that  are  diffufed  along  its  fhores,  a  more  particular  and 
ample  notice.  Condamine,  whofe  account  of  this  river 
we  have  curforily  mentioned,  computed  its  navigation  at 
1000  maritime  leagues,  or  3000  miles;  to  which  recent 
difcoveries  enable  us  to  add  at  leaft  4  or  500  leagues ; 
fo  that,  if  the  countries,  through  which  it  purfues  its 
courfe,  were  poflefied  by  industrious  and  populous  na¬ 
tions,  a  ftiip  of  4  or  500  tons  might  afcend  this  wonder¬ 
ful  river  to  the  extent  of  4500  miles  of  navigation. 

As  the  courfe  of  the  Maranon,  for  more  than  one-third 
of  its  progrefs,  is  from  north  to  fouth,  it  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  whole  breadth  of  South  America  5  but,  efti- 
mated  in  a  line  nearly  direct,  the  length  on  a  map  will  be 
found  to  be  about  2500  geographical  miles.  If  we  thus 
eftimate  the  Kian  of  China,  it  will  be  found  to  reach 
2000  miles,  and  the  Ob  of  Siberia  1900;  the  Mifl’ouri  of 
North  America  may  probably  be  eftimate'd  at  2000  miles. 
But  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Maranon  has  been  very  much 
increafed  by  recent  difcoveries.  This  prodigious  river, 
this  torrent-fea,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  only  iuperior 
in  the  length,  but  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  ma- 
jeftic  courle  ;  and  receives  on  all  fides,  as  tributaries,  ri¬ 
vers  of  fuch  power,  that  any  one  of  them  would  enrich 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  might  fpread  fertility,  trade, 
and  civilization,  throughout  a  wide  empire.  Where  the 
Beni  joins  the  Maranon,  it  is  half  a  league  in  breadth, 
(the  Spaniffi  league  being  four  Britifh  miles.)  The  Tun- 
guragua,  or  Falle  Maranon,  from  the  weft;  the  Llavari, 
or  Madera,  from  the  fouth;  and  the  Negro  from  the 
north;  are  all  rivers  of  this  furprifing  delcription.  In 
Ihort,  through  more  than  one-half  of  the  great  continent 
of  South  America,  almoft  every  advantage  of  a  maritime 
fliore  might  be  diffufed  by  the  Maranon,  and  its  conflu¬ 
ent  ftreams. 

The  true  Maranon,  or  Ucaial,  as  it  is  alfo  called  in  part 
of  its  courfe,  is  the  mod  important  of  all  the  ftreams 
which  defcend  from  the  grand  chain  of  the  Andes.  In 
1794  itwas  explored  by  father  Girval,  who  navigated 
it  from  its  junction  with  the  Falfe  Maranon  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Pachitea  ;  and  found  it  of  a  ferene  cur¬ 
rent,  and  abounding  with  fifti,  while  animals  of  chase 
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fwarm  on  the  (bores.  The  favage  tribes  on  this  fuperb 
river  are  generally  pacific,  and  feem  to  fpeak  dialers  of 
the  fame  language.  From  its  junff ion  with  the  river  Beni 
to  that  with  the  Falfe  Maranon  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vefTels  more  than  400  leagues  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  300 
leagues  prefents  1 32  iflands.  The  true  Maranon,  or  Ucai¬ 
al,  "is  navigable  at  all  feafons.  The  firft  Portuguefe  fta- 
tion  that  occurs,  is  Sapatinga  ;  and  the  next,  San  Pablo. 
Loreto,  a  Spanifh  fortrefs,  Hands  at  the  diftance  of  twelve 
leagues  from  Sapatinga;  from  which  latter  Pevas,  a  Spa¬ 
nifh  village,  is  feventy-four  leagues,  Napo  104,  Iquitos 
132,  Omaquas  154,  the  junftion  of  the  Ucaial  164,  the 
village  of  San  Regis  184,  that  of  Urarinas  224,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Gualaga  234.  The  banks  of  this  large  ri¬ 
ver  are  generally  crowned  with  vaft  forefts  of  lofty  trees, 
among  which  are  many  of  a  rare  and  medicinal  nature. 
Serpents  of  prodigious  fize  are  found  in  the  marfiies,  and 
alligators  are  alfo  common.  It  feems  certain,  from  the 
difquifition  of  Condamine,  that  fome  female  warriors  Hill 
exilt  toward  the  north  of  this  great  river.  Near  its  mouth 
the  bore  rifes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  ;  and 
the  noife  of  this  irruption  is  heard  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues.  This  effedl,  called  pororoca,  is  chiefly  obfervable 
towards  the  Cape  del  Norte,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Aro- 
wary. 

The  fuccefiive  voyages  of  father  Girval  are  rendered 
interefting,  not  merely  by  his  having  explored  the 
Ucaial,  or  genuine  Maranon,  but  by  the  account  he  has 
given  of  the  different  tribes-of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
adjacent  territory.  Embarking  on  the  lake  of  the  Great 
Cocama,  he  proceeded  to  Omaguas,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Maranon  and  Tunguragua,  commonly  called  St.  Joa- 
chin,  as  diftinguiflied  from  St.  Pablo,  or  St.  Paul  de  Oma¬ 
guas,  one  of  the  firlt  Portuguefe  fettlemenls,  at  the  linear 
diftance  of  about  30,  or  1 80  geographical  miles,  to  the  eaft. 
Having  two  canoes  with  fourteen  Omaguan  Indians,  ro- 
buft  and  dexterous  rowers,  he  foon  paff'ed  from  the  Tun¬ 
guragua  into  the  Maranon,  which  he  afcended  with  refo- 
lute  and  laudable  perfeverance,  though  he  fometimes  met 
with  little  fleets  of  canoes  filled  with  Indians  of  unknown 
tribes,  whom  he  foothed  and  efcaped  by  his  prudence. 
The  Conibos  will  employ  a  whole  year  to  hollow  out  a 
canoe  from  one  tree,  fixteen  or  twenty  yards  in  length, 
and  from  five  to  feven  quarters  broad,  which  they  accom- 
plifli  by  means  of  (harp  ftones  and  fire.  The  poop  is 
fquare,and  the  prow  drawn  to  a  pyramidal  point.  Among 
their  flaves  were  fome  of  the  Mayoruna  tribe,  who  dwell 
towards  the  fources  of  the  river  Tapichi,  and  are  called 
Barbados,  becaufe  their  beards  are  as  ftrong  and  abundant 
as  thofe  of  the  Spaniards;  but  they  are  believed  to  be  de¬ 
fended  from  Spanifh  foldiers,  fcattered  in  thefe  forefts  in 
confequence  of  a  former  expedition.  After  fourteen 
days  of  navigation,  there  appeared  on  the  weft  a  chain  of 
mountains,  running  fouth-eaft  and  north- weft.  Two  days 
after  they  arrived  at  the  little  fettlement  of  Saraiacu, 
among  the  Panos,  and  foon  after  reached  the  habitation 
of  Anna  Rofa,  an  Italian  lady,  educated  at  Lima,  who 
greatly  lamented  the  tragical  death  of  the  miflionaries  in 
1767,  committed  by  the  Chipeos,  who  had  been  feverely 
chaftifed  by  her  nation.  Continuing  the  afcent,  he  reached 
the  riverManoa,  alfo  called  by  the  Indians  Judiabalay,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  which  neverthelefs 
lie  afcended  with  a  view  of  difcovering  a  nearer  paflage 
from  the  Gualaga  to  the  Maranon  than  the  circuit  by  the 
Tunguragua.  The  paflage  by  land  was  found  difficult, 
on  account  of  thick  woods  and  precipices  ;  and,  difcover¬ 
ing  a  large  river,  which  was  the  winding  Manoa,  our 
traveller  defended  the  Maranon,  and  arrived  at  the  mif- 
fions  of  the  Maynas,  and  foon  after  at  Cumbaza,  after  an 
abfence  of  four  months. 

This  firft  voyage  feemed  to  obliterate  the  idea,  which 
he  had  entertained,  of  the  cruelty  of  the  nations  on  the 
Maranon.  The  Indians  in  general  were  found  to  be  tall 
and  robuft  ;  and  the  Conibos  could  vie  with  the  Europeans 
in  fairnefs,  if  they  did  not  difc olour  themfelves,  and  fuf- 


fer  moreover  from  the  flings  of  the  mofquitoes.  They 
bind  their  children  with  bandages  of  flax,  that  they  may 
grow  ftraight;  the  forehead  is  alfo  flattened  in  infancy,  by 
boards  fattened  before  and  behind,  as  in  their  opinion  a 
wife  head  Jkould  referable  a  full  moon  ;  but  by  this  practice,  it 
is  faid,  they  are  almoft  utterly  deprived  of  memory.  The 
girls  are  wholly  naked,  while  the  married  women  wear  a 
flight  cinfture  ;  but  among  many  other  tribes  complete 
nakednefs  is  univerfal.  They  are  painted  and  tattooed  ; 
they  do  not  marry  within  certain  degrees  ;  and  the  cazi- 
ques  alone  ufe  polygamy  ;  but  the  men  and  women  are 
free  to  quit  each  other.  They  feem  to  believe  in  one  god, 
of  a  human  form,  wdio  retired  to  heaven  after  making  the 
earth  ;  but  they  do  not  venture  to  offer  their  humble  ado¬ 
rations  except  during  earthquakes,  which  they  believe  to 
proceed  from  the  footfteps  of  their  god  who  vifits  the  earth, 
in  order  to  judge  by  their  voices  how  many  men  exift. 
Hence,  on  occafion  of  the  flighted  earthquake  they  run 
from  their  hovels,  caper,  and  ltamp  on  the  ground,  crying 
out,  “  Here  we  are,  here  we  are.”  They  alfo  believe  in 
an  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  the  molt  fagacious,  for  the  fake 
of  emolument,  have  declared  themfelves  the  prieffs,  and 
regulate  in  his  name  amours,  intrigues,  health  and  lick- 
nefs,  and  the  little  campaigns  of  war.  They  have  alfo 
many  charms  and  amulets;  and  yet  their  fkill  in  medical 
herbs  is  far  from  being  contemptible.  They  alfo  believe 
in  another  life;  but  imagine  that  thunders  are  the  battles 
of  that  diftant  world,  and  that  the  milky  way  is  a  fine  fa¬ 
red:  for  their  diverfion.  Some  believe  in  tranfmigration, 
and  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  of  their  chiefs  and  nofales  ani¬ 
mate  tigers  and  monkeys.  The  dead  are  difinterred  after 
a  certain  period,  and  the  bones  waffled  and  preferved  ;  but 
fome  tribes  eat  the  flefh,  that  nothing  may  be  loft.  Be- 
fides  the  chace  and  fifhing,  they  cultivate  a  few  herbs,  par¬ 
ticularly  thej yuca,  wdth  which  they  make  the  mazato,  their 
only  drink  and  confolation.  The  water  is  generally  bad, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  the  numerous  marfhes  which  taint 
the  rivers.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  yuca,  they  cut  down 
the  trees  with  axes  of  ftone  ;  but  they  have  alfo  axes  of 
copper,  the  firft  metal  ufed  by  favages,  beiqg  often  found 
native,  and  eafiiy  beaten  into  form,  while  iron  is  obdurate, 
and  requires  the  ikill  of  a  more  advanced  fociety.  The 
ground  is  flightly  moved  with  a  wooden  fpade ;  and,  the 
yuca  being  interred,  the  labour  is  finiflied.  They  alfo  ga¬ 
ther  cotton,  which  ferves  far  their  little  cinflures.  Their 
darts  and  arrows  are  often  tindtured  with  adtive  poifon, 
drawn  from  noxious  plants.  Their  confidence  in  its 
power  is  fuch,  that  they  will  excite  the  fury  and  await  the 
attack  of  the  ftrongeff  and  fierceft  jaguar.  They  laugh 
when  he  prepares  to  fpring ;  the  arrow  flies,  and  he  is  dead. 
But  they  never  employ  poifoned  weapons  in  their  wars. 
Large  fifh  are  killed  with  arrows  aimed  at  their  heads;  the 
fmall  are  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  hooks  of  bone.  From 
the  age  of  five  years,  boys  and  girls  manage  the  canoes. 
Their  ruling  paflion  is  war;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
whole  tribe,  prefided  by  the  cazique  or  intended  general. 
The  tobacco-tubes  are  lighted ;  the  jars  of  mazato  pafs 
round  ;  and,  as  foon  as  drunkennefs  begins,  this  important 
fubjedt  becomes  the  matter  of  deliberation  ;  the  firft  and 
molt  folemn  queftion  being,  With  what  nation  fliall  we 
go  to  war  ?  And  the  next  is,  What  fliall  be  the  caufe  of 
quarrel?  The  caufes  are  generally  fome  petty  robbery  or 
offence  ;  and  the  weakeft  tribe  is  generally  feledted  as  the 
mod  convenient  enemy.  When  the  expedition  is  refolved 
upon,  the  moans,  or  priefts  of  the  evil  fpirit,  take  charge 
of  their  chiefs,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  abftinence  and 
artificial  horrors,  that  at  the  end  of  fome  days  they  come 
forth  rather  dead  than  alive.  Thefe  favages  impute  all 
fuccefs  in  war  to  the  evil  fpirit,  and  carefully  conceal  from 
their  deity  their  proceedings  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Hence 
the  moans  are  held  refponlible  for  the  refult  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  ;  and,  if  it  be  ad  verfe,  they  receive  a  thoufand  male- 
didtions,  and  are  beaten  almolt  to  death,  becaufe  their 
prayers  to  the  evil  fpirit  had  not  been  acceptable.  As 
their  petty  warfares  are  inceflant,  their  villages,  or  large 
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I; out?,  are  prepared  for  defence;  being  conftrucled  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  with  the  con  rex  part  towards  the  wood, 
and  with  one  door  towards  fome  hill  and  another  to  a 
plain.  When  the  enemy  attack  at  one  door,  a  party  op- 
pofes ;  while  the  others  turn  the  wings  of  the  houfe,  and 
attack  the  foe  on  the  plains. 

Father  Girval,  in  his  fecond  voyage,  1791,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Ucaial,  or  true  Maranon ;  and,  though  un¬ 
accompanied  by  any  foldier  or  white  perfon,  he  was 
received  by  the  favages  with  great  cordiality ;  yet  he 
was  afraid  of  encountering  the  Cafibos,  on  the  eaftern 
fl'.ore,  who  are  reputed  the  molt  ferocious  tribe  in  thofe 
regions.  But  the  chief  navigators  of  this  part  ot  the  Ma¬ 
ranon  are  the  Conibos,  who  are  more  humane  ;  and  the 
found  of  their  rude  flutes  or  cornets  is  the  %na!  of  peace 
and  hofpitality.  Canoes  of  the  Panos  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  ;  and  the  father  arrived  at  Saraiacu  with  a  bark  and 
iixty  canoes  of  friendly  favages.  The  cazica,  AnnaEofa, 
conduced  the  proceflion  to  a  little  convent  which  file  had 
founded;  and  the  Indians  obeyed  her  orders  with  great 
pun  duality.  A  tribe  called  Piro  inhabit  the  borders  of 
the  Maranon,  in  the  latitude  of  Torma,  being  about  twenty 
days’  navigation  from  Saraiacu  or  the  Manoa.  He  found 
abundance  of  cinnamon-trees,  and  began  to  inltruct  the 
natives  in  its  cultivation,  hoping  that  this  precious  (pice 
would  foon  become  an  eflential  article  of  commerce. 
This  fettlement  was  thought  of  importance,  as  it  prevent¬ 
ed  the  Portuguefe  (hips  from  purfuing  their  excurfions  on 
the  Maranon  ;  and,  with  the  fort  on  the  Mnyro,  inclofed 
the  Pampas  del  Sacramento  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  render 
it  a  decided  Spanifli  province. 

The  Panos  and  Conibos,  and  even  the  Chipeos,  who 
had  murdered  the  fir  It  millionaries,  began,  it  is  faid,  to 
fhow  fome  difpofition  for  embracing  the  faith.  Some 
Piros  were  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mantaro,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Guanta  and  Jauja,  palling  in  their  canoes 
on  the  Maranon  ;  but  the  Cafibos  near  the  Mayro,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  delightful  Pachitea,  a  ferocious  race, 
v/ere  fcarcely  expefted  to  become  amicable  ;  having  no 
intercourfe  with  any  other  nation,  and  never  leaving  their 
own  country,  as  they  have  no  utenfils  for  making  canoes. 
They  furprife  and  kill  any  ftrangers  whom  they  find  within 
their  boundaries;  and,  having  cooked  them  with  great 
care,  eat  them  with  correfponding  comfort,  fo  that  a  tra¬ 
veller  rarely  returns  to  publifh  any  account  of  thefe  parts. 
Thefe  favages  form  the  only  obltacles  to  impede  the  navi¬ 
gation  from  Manoa  to  Mayro;  but  a  few  regular  troops 
would  eafily  extirpate  thefe  irreclaimable  tigers.  Of  thefe 
millionaries  it  is  jultice  to  add,  that,  occupied  in  teaching 
thefe  favages  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  innocent  fultenance, 
whatever  a  protefi-ant  may  think  of  their  religion,  he  can¬ 
not  withhold  the  applaufe  due  to  their  fortitude  and  be¬ 
neficence. 

MAR'ANON  (Falfe  or  Jefuits’),  called  by  the  natives 
Tunguragua ,  and  alfo Lauricocha,  a  river  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  rifes  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  Pafco,  and,  after  palling  the  Pongo, 
becomes  navigable  till  it  falls  into  the  Ucaial,  or  true 
Maranon.  It  was  navigated  by  Condamine  from  near  the 
town  of  Jaen,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  ;  thence 
pafiing  north-ealt  it  arrives  at  the  exterior  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  which  it  cleaves  at  a  pafs  called  the  Pongo,  a  word 
which  in  the  Peruvian  language  fignifks  a  gate.  This 
lublime  feene  difplays  the  Lauricocha  confined  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock.  From 
a  breadth  of  zjo  fathoms  the  river  is  here  contrafted  to 
25;  but  the  rapidity  is  not  extreme,  and  a  raft  pafles  the 
two  leagues  in  about  an  hour.  Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  iii. 

M ARAN'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente,  fituated  in  the  midlt  of. fait  marlhes, 
on  the  Sevre,  about  fix  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait,  malt,  corn, 
and  meal.  It  is  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  La  Ro- 
celle,  and  twenty-one  .weft  of  Niort.  Lat.  46. 18.  N.  Ion, 
o.  54.  E. 
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MARAN'T,  or  Am'arant,  a  town  of  Periia,  in  the 
province  of  Adirbeitzan,  containing  2500  houfes,  each 
w  ith  a  garden,  fituated  near  a  river,  and  watered  by  canals. 
Cochineal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  fay,  that  here  Noah  was  buried.  It  is  fifty  miles 
north  of  Tabris,  and  125  fouth-eaft  of  Erivan. 

MARAN'TA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Plunder,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  Bartholomew  Maranta,  a  native  of  Venufia,  who 
died  in  1554.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  Italian  botauilio 
of  Bis  time  ;  and  examined  the  native  plants  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  while  lie  cultivated  exotics  in  his  garden,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  Diofcorides  with  great  diligence  and  fagacitv , 
He  wrote  alfo  on  the .Theriaca  and  Mithrjdate,  in  Italian. j 
Indian  Arrow-root;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cltt.fe 
monandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  Icitainineae, 
(canine,  JuJJ.)  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pe- 
riantium  three-leaved,  lanceolate,  lrnall,  fuperior.  Co¬ 
rolla:  one- petalled,  ringeot ;  tube  oblong,  comprefled, 
oblique,  bent  in  ;  border  fix-cleft ;  alternate,  outer  feg- 
rnents  ovate,  equal,  (mailer;  one  of  thefe  the  lowed,  two 
the  uppermoit  ;  two  alternate  lateral,  very  large,  roundilh, 
representing  the  lower  lip  ;  uppermoit  (nail,  two-parted. 
Stamina  :  filament  membranaceous,  refembling  a  leginenc 
of  the  corolla  ;  antheres  linear,  fattened  to  one  edge  of  the 
filament.  PHtillum  :  germ  roundilh,  inferior;  ltyle  Am¬ 
ple,  the  length  of  the  corolla  :  ftigma  onlolctely  three- 
cornered,  bent  in.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  roundilh,  ob- 
loletely  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- valyed.  Seed: 
fingle,  ovate,  wrinkled,  hard. — EJfential  Ckarader.  Calyx 
three-leaved ;  corolla  trifid  ;  ne&ary  three-parted,  the 
third  part  bearing  the  anther  on  its  upper  line. 

Species.  1.  Maranta  arundinacea,  or  Indian  arrow-root ; 
culm  branched,  herbaceous ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  fome- 
what  hairy  underneath.  This  lias  a  thick,  ttelliy,  creep¬ 
ing,  root,  which  is  very  full  ot  knots ;  from  which  arile 
many  finooth  leaves,  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  towards  their  bale,  leflening  towards  eacn  end,  ter¬ 
minating  in  points.  They  are  ot  the  confidence  and  co¬ 
lour  of  thofe  of  the  reed,  and  hand  upon  reed-like  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  immediately  from  the  root ;  between 
thefe  come  out  the  (talks,  which  rife  near  two  teet  High  ; 
thefe  divide  upward  into  two  or  three  fmaller,  and  have 
at  each  joint  one  leaf  of  the  fame  thape  with  the  lower, 
but  fmaller.  The  ends  of  the  (talks  are  terminated  by  a 
loofe  bunch  of  fmall  white  flowers,  (landing  upon  pedun¬ 
cles  near  two  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  cut  into  fix 
narrow  fegments,  which  are  indented  on  their  edges; 
thefe  fit  upon  the  embryo,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
roundilh  three-cornered  capfule,  inclofing  one  hard  rough 
feed.  It  flowers  here  in  June  and  July.  Browne  lays 
that  it  grows  from  a  thick  fle(hy  root,  and  (hoots  by  a  Am¬ 
ple  foliated  (talk  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  loofe  and  fomewhat  branched  flower-lpike.  It 
is  called  Indian  arrow-root,  becaufe  it  was  thought  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  poifbn  from  wounds  initiated  by  the  poiloned  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  Indians.  It  is  confidered  in  the  Welt  Indies 
as  a  warm  alexipharmic,  and  is  thought  to  refill  the  force 
of  poifons  very  powerfully;  but  its  chief  effedts  feem  to 
depend  on  its  ablorbent  and  lenient  nature,  having  few 
warm  particles  in  its  compofition.  The  root  walhed, 
pounded  fine,  and  bleached,  makes  a  fine  powder  and  ftarch. 
It  has  been  fometimes  uied  as  food  when  other  provi- 
fions  were  fcarce,  and  is  frequently  adminiltercd  in  mfu- 
fions  to  the  fick.  The  flour  in  milk  is  recommended  as 
a  proper  food  for  infants,  and  is  gelatinous  likefalep.  It 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  England.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  America  5  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
It  was  firft  diieovered  by  Plumier.  Dr.  Houlioun  found 
it' in  great  plenty  near  Vera  Crhz,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
England  before  1732.  This  fpecies  is  reprefented  on  the 
annexed  Plate. 

a.  Maranta  galanga,  or  galangale  arrow-root:  culm 
Ample;  raceme  terminating,  loofe,  with  alternate  flowers  5 
lip  of  the  nebtary  emarginate ;  leaves  lanceolate.  This 
plant,  not  agreeing  in  charafter  with  Maranta  as  deferibed 
4P  by 
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by  Linnaeus,  Loureiro  removed  it  into  the  genus  Amo- 
raum  ;  where  it  is  alfo  placed  in  this  work.  Swartz  fug- 
gelled  that  it  is  an  Alpinia;  and  Willdenow  has  placed  it 
in  that  genus.  See  the  defcription,  &c.  under  Amomum 
galanga,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 

3.  Maranta  gibbn,  or  gibbous-fruited  arrow-root :  ftem 
branched,  fhrubby,  perennial.  Leaves  ovate,  taper-point¬ 
ed,  fmooth  ;  flowers  panicled  ;  germen  iilky  ;  fruit  gib¬ 
bous  at  one  flde.  Native  of  Barbadoes,  whence  it  was 
fent  by  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  when  governor  of  that  ifland, 
to  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance  this  much  refembles  M.  arundinacea  ;  but  the  leaves 
are  quite  fmooth,  except  the  knot  which  combines  them 
■with  their  footftalks,  which  is,  as  in  the  former,  very 
'hairy  upwards.  The  flowers  are  fmaller ;  their  germen 
beautifully  fllky,  with  denfe  filvery  hairs,  though  the 
ftalk  below,  and  calyx  above,  are  perfectly  fmooth  and 
naked.  The  fruits,  five  in  number,  lofe  their  pubefcence 
in  ripening.  A  plant  was  raifed  from  the  feed  of  this 
fpecies,  ripened  at  Liverpool. 

4.  Maranta  fylvatica,  or  wood  arrow-root:  ftem  much 
branched,  fhrubby,  perennial;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  fmooth, 
-with  a  hairy  central  line  above;  flowers  panicled  ;  germen 
hairy  upward.  This  was  likewife  fent  from  Barbadoes  to 
the  Liverpool  garden,  by  lord  Seaforth.  It  flowers  lefs 
freely  than  the  laft.  The  ftem  is  hard  and  knotty,  fome- 
•what  in  the  ftyle  of  a  bamboo.  Leaves  numerous,  about 
•two  inches  long,  ovate,  fcarcely  taper-pointed,  fmooth, 
except  a  conllant  hairy  line,  clofe  to  each  fide  of  the 
nerve,  above.  They  are  ftriated  above  and  below',  in  this 
and  the  laft,  exaftly  as  in  M.  arundinacea.  Flowers  few 
and  fmall. 

5.  Maranta  tonchat,  or  Eaft-Indian  arrow-root :  ftem 
branched,  (lirubby,  perennial  ;  leaves  elliptic-ovate,  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth  ;  flowers  panicled  ;  german  filky  ;  fruit  glo- 
bofe ;  corolla  five  times  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Native 
of  woods,  plains,  and  valleys,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence 
it  was  brought  us  by  lord  vifcount  Valentia.  Rumphius 
fays  it  is  more  plentiful  in  Ceram  and  Celebes  than  in 
Amboyna  ;  Loureiro  gathered  it  in  the  woods  of  Cochin- 
china.  The  ftem  is  eight  feet  high;  fhrubby,  hard,  round, 
fmooth,  and  folid  ;  Ample  and  naked  in  the  lower  part, 
■branched  and  leafy  above.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  with  a 
•fmall  point,  fcarcely  three  inches  long  in  the  dried  fpeci- 
men  ;  Rumphius  defcribes  them  as  a  fpan  in  length,  and 
the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  fingers;  they  are  fmooth,  with 
many  lateral  veins,  but  not  ftriated  lengthwife  or  tranf- 
verfely  as  in  the  three  foregoing.  Flowers  white,  confi- 
derably  larger  than  any  of  the  former.  This  fpecies  is,  as 
Ventenat  has  obferved,  very  different  from  M.  tonchat  of 
Aublet,  which  may  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  firlt  fpecies  ; 
but  this  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

6.  Maranta lutea, or yellowifli arrow-root:  ftem  branched, 
flirubby,  perennial.  Leaves  ovate;  branches  of  the  pani¬ 
cle  fomewhat  fpiked  ;  braftes  ovate,  imbricated,  coloured. 
Native  of  moift  woods  in  the  Caraccas.  It  flowered  with 
Jacquin,  in  the  ftove,  from  June  to  Auguft,  ripening  fruit 
in  September  and  October.  It  has  the  tuberous  creeping 
root,  and  general  habit,  of  the  four  foregoing  fpecies. 
The  (Ferns  are  feveral,  fix  feet  high,  perennial,  branched, 
fmooth,  and  fhining,  Leaves  feveral,  in  two  ranks  from 
the  root  ;  thofe  of  the  ftem  alternate,  ovate,  about  a  foot 
long  and  four  inches  wide;  their  footftalks  about  the 
fame  length.  Calyx-leaves  elliptical,  of  the  fame  dirty 
or  tawny  yellow  as  the  bracfes ;  corolla  white  ;  the  lip 
three-lobed  ;  germen  fmooth  ;  coat  of  the  fruit  firmly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  nut. 

7.  Maranta  gracilis,  or  flender-fpiked  arrow-root :  ftems 
Ample;  leaves  ovate,  pointed;  fpikes  terminal,  folitary  ; 
braftes  imbricated,  fheathing,  cylindrical.  Native  of 
Guiana,  communicated  by  T.  F.  Forfter,  efq.  This  has 
the  habit  of  a  bamboo,  except  that  the  ftems  are  Ample, 
and  only  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  (lender,  fmooth,  and  leafy. 
Leaves  near  three  inches  long,  light  green,  taper-pointed, 
sounded  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  except  a  hairy  line  along  the 


nerve  on  the  upper  fiue;  their  veins  tranfveffe,  as  in  the 
other  fpecies  ;  not  parallel  to  the  rib,  as  delineated  in 
Rudge  Guian.  8.  t.  3. 

8.  Maranta  obliqua,  or  oblique-leaved  arrow-root; 
leaves  elliptical,  oblique  at  the  point,  on  very  long  foot¬ 
ftalks;  fpikes  cluftered  ;  braftes  crowded,  fheathing,  cy¬ 
lindrical.  Found  by  Mr,  Alexander  Anderfon  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  according  to  the  Bankfian  Herbarium.  Mr. 
Rudge  had  it  from  Guiana.  The  whole  plant  appears 
herbaceous;  the  leaves  being  radical,  on  footftalks  two 
feet  long,  fheathing  in  their  lower  part  ;  the  leaf  itfelf  is 
about  a  foot  long,  and  fix  inches  broad,  elliptical  or  fome¬ 
what  ovate,  terminating  in  a  very  fliort,  oblique  or  late¬ 
ral,  curved  point  ;  fmooth  on  both  fides;  the  veins  tranf- 
verfe,  extremely  numerous  and  dole,  five  times  as  nu¬ 
merous  as'  in  Mr.  Rudge’s  figure. 

9.  Maranta  fpicata,  or  long-flalked  fpiked  arrow-root; 
leaves  ovate-oblong,  unequal-fided,  oblique  at  the  point, 
on  long  footftalks;  fpike  Ample,  folitary,  on  a  long  ftalk. 
Gathered  by  Aublet  in  a  boggy  foreft  in  Guiana.  One  of 
his  leaves  was  given  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks  to  the  younger 
Linnaeus,  who  has,  in  his  herbarium,  accompanied  it 
with  a  rough  drawing  of  the  fpike  of  flowers,  and  a  note  in 
Swedifh,  faying  he  had  “  feen  four  leaves,  all  of  the  fame 
ft  range  fliape,”  Thefe  materials,  though  imperfeft,  are 
valuable,  as  Aublet  has  given  no  figure  of  this,  any  more 
than  of  his  M.  arouma,  humilis,  or  lutea,  about  which 
therefore  following  botanifts  have  been  much  in  the  dark. 
The  leaf  of  M.  fpicata  is  a  foot  long  and  three  inches 
broad,  fmooth  and  fhining,  with  numerous  principal,  as 
well  as  intermediate,  tranfverfe  veins;  the  bafe  is  rather 
unequal,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  upwards  much 
more  fo,  one  margin  being  curved,  the  other  ftraight ;  the 
midrib  running  up  perfectly  ftraight  till  it  reaches  the 
former  margin,  when  it  turns  fuddenly  into  the  very  fhort 
lateral  or  oblique  point.  The  footftalk  is,  perhaps,  as  long 
as  the  leaf;  bordered  or  fheathing  below  ;  crowned  with 
a  cylindrical  finely-docvny  knot,  an  inch  long,  where  it 
joins  the  leaf.  Spike  ereft,  three  inches  in  length,  fup- 
ported  by  a  very-long  round  Ample  ereft  naked  ftalk 
(  which  we  may  prefume  to  be  radical),  and  fubtended  by 
a  large  ovate  fheathing  brafte.  Each  flower,  or  perhaps 
pair  of  flowers,  appears  alfo  to  have  an  appropriate  much- 
narrower  braCte,  an  inch  long,  and  thefe  bradtes  are  about 
ten  in  all,  imbricated  in  feveral  rows.  Aublet  fays  they 
are  firm  and  coriaceous,  and  the  flowers  white. 

10.  Maranta  allouia,  or  lateral-tufted  arrow-root:  leaves 
radical,  ovate,  acute,  on  long  (talks;  head  of  flowers  fef- 
iile,  from  a  lateral  cleft  in  the  footftalk.  Aublet  found 
this  plant  in  the  fame  marfhy  foreft  with  the  laft.  The 
root  is  furnifhed  with  knobs  of  various  fizes,  good  to  eat 
when  roafted.  Leaves  radical,  large,  on  long  footftalks, 
fome  of  which  bear  a  lateral  tuft  of  numerous  white  feflile 
flowers;  a  mode  of  flowering  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Acorus.  The  genus  however  of  this  fpecies  mult  depend 
on  Aublet’s  authority. 

n.  Maranta  Malaccenfis,  or  Malacca  arrow-root:  culm 
Ample;  leaves  oblong,  petioled,  filky-pubefcent  under¬ 
neath.  This  is  a  doubtful  plant.  Kir.  Rofcoe,  in  the 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  viii.  has  referred  it  to  Alpinia. 

12.  Maranta  comofa,  or  leafy-headed  arrow-root :  ftem- 
lefs ;  fcape  fpiked,  comofe  ;  leaflets  of  the  coma  reflex. 
Scape  leaflefs,  round,  even,  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s 
quill,  three  feet  high.  Native  of  Surinam,  where  it  was 
found  by  Dalberg.  Perhaps  it  may  conftitute  a  new  genus; 
the  appearance  is  certainly  very  different  from  that  of  the 
others. 

Aublet  has  feveral  other  fpecies  of  Maranta,  but  hisde- 
fcriptions  of  them  are  too  fliort  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
judgment  concerning  them.  Probably  fome  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  this  genus.  See  N°  9. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of 
a  warm  country,  are  very  tender,  and  therefore  will  not 
live  in  this  climate,  unlefs  they  are  prelerved  in  ftovea. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  their  creeping  roots,  which 

ihould 
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Hioulii  be  parted  in  the  middle  of  March,  juft  before  they 
beo-in  to  pu(h  out  new  leaves.  Thefe  roots  fhould  be 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark,  obferving  now 
and  then  to  ref  re  fit  them  with  water;  but  it  mull  not  be 
o-iven  to  them  in  large  quantities,  for  too  much  moiltuie 
will  foon  rot  the  roots,  when  they  are  in  an  unaftive  (late. 
When  the  green  leaves  appear  above  ground,  the  plants 
will  require  more  frequently  to  be  watered,  and  they 
fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  ot  the  feafon,  and  the  heat  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
ftrength,  they  fhould  have  a  greater  fhare  of  air,  but  they 
muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove  plunged  in  the  tan, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  ;  foi,  when  the  pots  aie 
placed  cn  (helves  in  the  ftove,  the  moifture  paffes  too  foon 
from  the  fibres,  which  generally  fpread  on  the  fides  and 
bottoms  of  the  pots,  fo  that  the  plants  do  not  receive 
much  nouriftiment  from  the  water.  But,  wheie  they  aie 
conftantly  kept  in  the  tanners  bark,  and  have  piopei  air 
and  moifture,  they  will  thrive,  fo  as  from  a  (mail  root  to 
fill  the  pot  in  which  they  were  planted,  in  one  fummer. 
About  Michaelmas  the  fir  ft  fort  will  begin  to  decay,  and 
in  a  fliort  time  after  the  leaves  will  die  to  the  ground  ; 
but  the  pots  muft  be  continued  all  the  winter  in  the  bark- 
bed,  otherwife  the  roots  will  periih;  for,  although  they 
are  in  an  unaclive  ftate,  yet  they  will  not  keep  very  long 
from  fhrinking,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground  ;  and,  if  the 
pots  are  taken  out  of  the  tan,  and  placed  in  any  dry  part 
of  the  ftove,  the  roots  often  fhrivel  and  decay  ;  but,  when 
they  are  continued  in  the  tan-bed,  they  fhould  have  but 
little  water  given  to  them  when  their  leaves  are  decayed, 
left  it  rot’ them.  The  firft  fort  flowers  conftantly  in  July 
or  Auguft,  and  will  often  produce  ripe  feeds  in  England. 
See  Acokus,  Alpinia,  Amomum,  Ganna,  Costus, 
Donax,  and  Eucomis;  alfo  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  viii. 

M  A  RANT  ABU  AN',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  north  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  55.  N.  Ion.  117.  39.  E. 

MARANZA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy:  four  miles  weft  of 
Venice. 

MARA'S  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wan- 
gara,  on  the  Niger:  220  miles  eaft  of  Ghana.  Lat.  16,  N. 
Ion.  17.  E. 

MARASAK'HI,  [•  in  botany.  See  Basella. 

M  AR  AS'C  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Po  :  three  miles  weft  of  Cremona, 

MA'RASCH,  or  Me'rasch,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  a  fangiacate,  under  the  pacha  of  Caramania ; 
and  the  fee  of  a  Jacobite  bifliop:  200  miles  eaft  of  Cogni, 
and  140  weft- fouth- weft  of  Diarbekir.  Lat.  37.  24.  N. 
Ion.  36.  35.  E. 

MAR'ASIND  I'SLANDS,  two  fmall  lfiands  in  the  Eaft¬ 
ern  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  5.  15.  S.  Ion.  118.  20.  E. 

MARASKAR',  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Lat.  63.  23.  N.  Ion.  21.  25.  E. 

MARAS'MUS,  J.  [from  fxoigam tv,  Gr.  to  wafte.]  A 
term  applicable  to  every  chronic  difeafe,  in  which  .great 
.  emaciation  of  the  folids  take  place.  A  marafmus  is  laid 
to  be  prefent  in  the  laft  ftage  of  every  fpecies  of  confump- 
tion  or  decline  ;  but  the  term,  is  more  efpecially  ufed  to 
denote  the  1 nefenteric  confumption,  or  that  fpecies  of  de¬ 
cline  which  occurs  in  children,  and  originates  in  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  abdominal  vifcera. — A  marafmus  imports  a 
confumption  following  a  fever ;  a  confumption  or  wither¬ 
ing  of  the  body,  by  reafon  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the 
native  heat,  and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caufed 
through  an  imVnoderate  heat.  Harvey. 

Pining  atrophy, 

Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  peftilence.  Milton. 

M ARAS'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Wangara.  Lat.  14. 
52.  N.  Ion.  16.  12.  E. 

MAR ASO'NA.  See  Marathon. 

MARAT'  (John-Paul),  a  native  of  Swiflerland,  who 
became  a  prominent  afilor  in  the  French  revolution,  was 
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born  in  1744.  He  went  to  Paris  to  fludy  phyfic  ;  and, 
probably  not  having  patience  to  purfue  the  profeflion  in 
a  regular  courfe,  he  became  an  empiric,  felling  his  medi¬ 
cines  at  an  extravagant  price.  On  the  breaking-out  of 
the  revolution,  he  took  the  lead  among  the  molt  violent 
and  favage  of  all  the  factions  that  difgraced  the  capital. 
He  publifhed  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  the  “  Pubiicifte 
Parifien,”  in  which  he,  without  fcruple,  and  without  any 
regard  to  decency  and  truth,  attacked  the  virtuous  Neckar, 
and  other  men  emineht  for  their  integrity  and  public  ta¬ 
lents.  This  journal  did  not  laft  long  ;  but  the  author  had 
other  projects  in  view  ;  and  he  next  Let  on  foot  a  paper, 
entitled  “The  Friend  of  the  People,”  in  which  he  un- 
blufliingly  exhorted  the  people  to  revolt,  pillage,  and 
murder.  He  excited  the  troops  to  ufe  their  arms  againft 
their  generals,  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich,  and  the  people 
at  large  to  rife  againft  the  king.  After  the  depofition  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  was  named  a  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Paris,  to  the  convention,  in  which  aflembly  he  appeared 
armed  with  piltols.  In  April  1793,  he  publicly  denounced 
the  leaders  of  the  Briflotine  party,  acculing  them  of  treafon 
againft  the  ftate;  he  was  fupported  by  Robefpierre,  and 
a  violent  tumult  enfued  ;  but  Marat  and  his  friends  were 
fubdued,  and  liimfelf  impeached  and  profecuted  ;  in  a 
few  days,  being  brought  to  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  The 
triumph  of  his  party  was  now  unbounded,  and  they  foon 
gained  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  their  enemies,  that  they 
murdered  or  banifhed  all  that  attempted  to  obftruft  the 
progrefs  of  their  nefarious  projects ;  till  at  length  (Sun¬ 
day,  July  14,  1793,)  their  leader  Marat  fell  a  victim  to 
the  enthufiaftic  rage  of  a  female,  Charlotte  Corde,  who 
had  travelled  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  refcuing,  as  fhe  hoped,  her  country  from  the 
hands  of  barbarians,  by  the  aflafli nation  of  one  of  the  chief 
among  them.  He  died  unpitied  by  every  human  being 
who  was  not  of  the  atrocious  faction  which  he  led,  having, 
for  fome  weeks,  added  the  moft  favage  part,  and  been  the 
means  of  involving  many  of  the  molt  virtuous  characters 
in  France  in  almolt  indifcriminate  (laughter.  Previoufly 
to  joining  in  revolutionary  politics,  he  was  known  as  an 
author,  and  publifhed  a  work  “  On  Man,  or  Principles  of 
the  reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Soul  and  Body,”  in  2  vols. 
i2mo  ;  alfo,  fome  traCts  on  Eledtricity  and  Light,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  Newtonian  fyftem.  New  Ann.  Reg,  1793. 
Britannic  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  126,  7.  181-3. 

MARAT'  LE  GRAN'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Meufe:  fix  miles  north  of  Bar  le  Due. 

MARA'TE,  a  low  defert  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about 
eight  miles  from,  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  four  miles  in 
circumference.  On  the  fouth  coaft  is  a  good  haven,  fe- 
cure  from  all  winds,  efpecially  the  eaft,  formed  by  two 
points  of  land,  which  extend  north  by  weft,  and  fouth  by 
eaft,  enclofing  a  fpacious  harbour,  narrow  at  the  mouth, 
where  there  lies  a  very  long  flat  ifland  with  fome  land- 
banks;  the  depth  three  fathoms  in  the  (hallowelt  place. 
Lat.  18.  35.  N. 

MAR'ATIiON,  in  ancient-geography,. a  village  of  At¬ 
tica,  ten  miles  from  Athens,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  the  iq, 000.  Athenians  and  1000  Plataeans,  under 
the  command  of  Miltiades,  gained  oyer  the  Perfian  army, 
confiding  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horle  ;  or,  according 
to  Val.  Maximus,  of  300,000  ;  or,  as  Juftin  (ays,  of  600,000, 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  490  B.C.  the  3d  year  of  the  72d  olym¬ 
piad.  In  this  battle,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  loft  only  192  men,  and  the  Perfians  6300.  Juftin 
has  railed  the  lofs  of  the  Perfians,  in  this  expedition  and 
in  the  battle,  to  200,00.0  men.  See  the  article  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  854,  5. 

The  Perfians  had  thought  themfelves  fo  fure  of  victory, 
that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to 
erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took  this  marble,  and 
caufed  a  ftatue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phidias,  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Nemelis,  who  had  a  temple  near  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought.  The  memory  of  thofe  Athenians . 

1  that. 
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that  were  (lain  in  the  battle  was  honoured  by  Illuftrious 
monuments  erebled  to  them  in  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought ;  upon  which  their  own  names,  and  that  of 
their  tribes,  were  recorded.  Miltiades’s  was  afterwards 
erefted  in  the  fame  place  5  befides  which,  in  a  picture  of 
the  battle,  drawn  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  re- 
prefented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting 
the  foldiers,  and  fetting  them  an  example  of  their  duty. 
This  pifture  was  painted  gratis  by  the  celebrated  Polyg- 
notus,  of  the  ille  of  Thafos,  one  of  the  fir  ft  painters  of 
his  time  ;  and  it  was  preferved  at  Athens  in  a  gallery, 
adorned  and  enriched  with  different  paintings,  excellent 
in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the  greatefl  inafters. 

Paufanias  examined  the  field  of 'battle  about  600  years 
after  this  event.  His  account  of  it  is  as  follows :  “  The 
barrow  of  the  Athenians  is  in  the  plain,  and  on  it-tirte 
pillars  containing  the  names  of  the  dead  under  thole  of 
the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  there  is  another 
for  the  Platseans  and  flaves  ;  and  a  diftinft  monument  of 
Miltiades  the  commander,  who  furvived  this  exploit. 
There  may  be  perceived  nightly  the  neighing  of  horfbs 
and  the  clafhing  of  arms.  No  perfon  has  derived  any 
good  from  waiting  on  purpofe  to  behold  the  fpettres;  but 
their  anger  does  not  fall  on  any  one  who  happens  to  fefe 
them  without  defign.  The  Marathonians  Worflup  thofe 
who  were  (lain  in  the  battle,  ftyling  them  herdes.  A  trophy 
olfo  of  White  marble  has  beeh  erected.  The  Athenians 
fay  the  Medes  were  buried,  religion  requiring  that  the 
corpfe  of  a  man  be  covered  W  ith  earth  ;  though  I  wa!s 
not  able  to  find  any  place  of  fepulture,  for  'there  is  nb 
barrow  or  other  fign  vifible ;  but  they  threw  them  pro- 
mifcuoufly  into  a  pit.  Above  the  lake  are  the  marble 
mangers  of  the  horfes  of  Artaphernes,  with  marks  of  b 
tent  on  the  rocks.”  Many  centuries  have  elapfed  finCe 
the  age  of  Paufanias  ;  but  the  principal  barrow,  it  is  likely 
that  of  the  gallant  Athenians,  ftill  towers  "above  the  level 
of  the  plain.  It  is  of  light  fine  earth,  and  ha's  a  burti  or 
-two  growing  on  it.  Dr.  Chandler  informs  us,  that  he 
enjoyed  a  pleafmg  and  fatisfattbry  view  from  the  fuinmit; 
and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  pillars  on  which  the  names 
were  recorded,  lamenting  that  fhch  memorials  fhould  ever 
be  removed.  At  a  ffnall  diftance  northward  is ‘a  fquare 
bafefnent  of  white  marble,  perhaps  part  of  the  trophy. 
A  Greek  church  has  flood  hbar  it ;  and  fonve  flohes  and 
rubbifii,  difpofed  fo  as  to  form  an  open  place  of  Woffliip, 
remain. 

Marathon,  once  fo  famous,  is  how  an  inconfiderable 
village  of  European  Turkey,  in  Livadia,  confifling  Only 
of  a  few  houfes,  but  retaining  its  ancient  name.  The 
fpot  where  the  Athenians  Were  buried  is  fituated  near  a 
lake,  from  which  a  river  runs  into  the  bay  of  Negroponte. 
It  is  nine  miles  north-nortli-eaft  of  Athens. 

MAR'ATHUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  and  rich 
town  of  Phoenicia,  fituated  between  Bataneaand  Carnaea, 
according  to  Strabo.  This  town  obtained  liberty  from 
one  of  the  fucceflors  of  Alexander,  with  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  its  own  laws.  A  war'  occurring  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  that  of  Arad,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  place  took  it,  razed  it,  and  divided  its  territory 
among  themfelves. 

MARATHU'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  ifle  of  Crete. — Alfo,  an  ifland  of  Afia, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Ephefus,  according 
to  Pliny  ;  but  according  to  Thucydides  and  Steph.  Byz. 
before  Clazomenes. 

MARA'TIA  INFERIO'RE,  a  town  cf  Naples,  in  Ba- 
filicata  :  eight  miles  wefl-fouth-weft  of  Lauria. 

MARA'TIA  SUPERIO'RE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ba- 
filicata  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lauria. 

MARA'TRO  CAM'PO,  a  tbwn  of  the  ifland  of  Sa¬ 
mos:  fix  miles  weft  of  Cora. 

MARAT'TAS.  See  Mahrattas,  p.  146. 

MARAT'TI  (Carlo),  a  painter  of  eminence,  was 
born  in  1615,  at  Carnerino  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 
From  his  infancy  he  difplaycd  fuch  a  decided  inclination 
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for  the  art  of  defign,  that  there  could  be  no  deliberation 
concerning  his  future  profeflion  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
he  Was  fent  to  Rome,  Where  he  had  an  uterine  brother 
who  prablifed  painting.  After  receiving  fome  inftruc- 
tions  from  him,  he  was  placed  in  the  fchool  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  where  he  remained  nineteen  years,  employed  in 
copying  the  works  of  the  greateft  matters.  Pie  painted  fo 
many  Madonnas,  that  his  cotemporaries,  envious  of  his 
merit,  gave  him  the  name  of  Carluccio  delle  Madonnme, 
and  afierted  that  he  could  paint  nothing  betide*.  He 
fliowed,  however,  by  a  picture  of  Conftantihe  deftroyiirg 
the  Idols,  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  by  his 
works  in  three  chapels  of  St.  Ifido're,  that  his  genius  was 
by  no  means  limited  to  one  clafs  of  figures. ~  By  thefe 
performances  he  attraffed  the  notice  and  patronage  of  pope 
Alexander Vll.  and  of  feveral  fucceeding  pontiffs  ;  by  one 
of  whom,  Clement  XI.  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of 
Chrift.  The  fame  pope  remedied  the  irregularity  of  his 
morals  by  giving  him  a  wife,  w  ith  whom  he  palled  forty 
years  of  his  life.  Carlo  Maratti  was  an  amiable  man  in 
private  life  ;  mild,  affable,  charitable,  juft  to  the  merits  of 
others,  and  much  attached  to  his  art.  Though  modeft, 
he  was  lively  in  convferfation,  and  quick  at  repartee.  To 
it  Roman  prince,  who  complained  of  the  high  price  of  his 
works,  he  replied,  “  that  the  world  had  incurred  a  great 
debt  to  the  famous  artifts  his  predeceffors,  and  that  he 
was  come  to  be  paid  the  arrears.”  He  collected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  (ketches  and  defigns,  and  afiiduoofly  promoted 
the  ftudy  of  their  works.  He  formed  him  felt  upon  them, 
and,  like  BrutuS,  Was  called  at  Rome  “  The  la  it  of  the 
Romans.”  He  was  acquainted  with  all  parts  ot  his  art  ; 
was  learned  in  hiltory,  allegory,  architecture,  and  perfpec- 
tivfc.  He  is  particularly  diitinguilhed  ior  the  noble  airs 
of  his  heads,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  the  fine  form 
and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  hands  and  feet.  He 
wrought  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  taught  his  pupils 
when  he  could  no  longer  execute.  At  length  he  became 
blind  and  bed-ridden;  and  died  in  1713,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  The  works  of  this  painter  were  highly  prized 
in  his  life  time,  and  have  retained  their  value  lince  his 
.  death.  The  principal  of  his  performances  are  in  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  other  towns  in  Italy  ;  a  number  of 
them  have  been  engraved  by  different  malters.  He  him- 
felf  etched  feveral  plates  from  Raphael,  Annibal  Caracci, 
and  Others.  D' Argenville .  Pilkington. 

MARAT'TIA,yi  [lo  named  by  Dr.  Swartz,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  John  Francis  Maratti,  abbot  ot  Vallom- 
brofa,  le&urer  on  botany,  and  luperintendant  of  the  bo¬ 
tanic  garden,  at  Rome.  He  publilhed  three  (mall  Latin 
trafls  in  that  city:  1.  A  Defcription  of  the  Flowers  of 
Dorfiferus  Ferns,  1760  ;  which  is  rather  a  defcription  of 
their  fruits ;  for  the  author  certainly  has  in  ioine  cafes 
miftaken  the  latter  for  the  former.  2.  A  Definition,  with 
figures,  of  two  fuppofed  new  genera,  entitled  Romuka  and 
Saturnia  ;  the  former  of  Which  is  Ixia  bulbocodium,  the 
latter  Alliufn  Chamjemoly  ;  1772.  3.  On  the  Zoophytes 

and  Lithophytes  of  the  Mediterranean;  of  which,  confi- 
dere’d  as  plants,  he  treats  fyftematically,  in  the  Linnaean 
ftyle,  with  fynonyms.  All  thefe  trabts  are  of  rare  occu¬ 
rence  in  England.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryp- 
togamia,  order  Alices,  natural  order  of  Alices,  or  ferns. — 
EJJential  Ckarader.  Gapfules  oval,  gaping  longitudinally 
at  top,  with  feven  cells  on  each  fide. 

Species.  1.  Marattia  alata,  or  wing-ftalked  marattia : 
rachifes  fcaly,  the  partial  ones  winged  ;  leaflets  fharply 
ferrate.  Frond  bipinnate,  with  the  pinnas  generally  op- 
pofite.  Rachis  almolt  four-cornered  ;  feales  (battered,  li¬ 
near,  acute,  membranaceous,  dufky.  Partial  rachifes 
with  more  frequent  feales;  wings  narrow,  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  with  the  leaflets,  but  veinlefs  and  quite  entire, 
contracted  and  evanefeent  at  the  infertion  ot  the  leaflets. 
Pinnules  generally  oppofite,  fertile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acutely  ferrate,  efpecially  towards  the  top,  veined,  the 
veinlets  almoft  always  bifid  near  the  origin,  ending  in  the 
tips  of  the  fenations,  fofiietiines,  like  the  central  nerve, 
*  minutely 
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minutely  fcaly.  The  lower  pinnules  are  lobed,  the  up* 
per  ones  entire;  the  terminating  one  elongated,  acumi* 
nate,  ferrate- lobed.  Capfules  folitary,  placed  on  the  par¬ 
tial  veins  beyond  the  middle,  before  they  open  roundith 
or  oval,  the  fize  of  poppy  feeds,  even,  with  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  cleft  above,  which  afterwards  gapes,  and  difcovers  a 
double  row  of  little  holes,  above  five  on  each  fide,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cells  of  the  capfule.  Finally  the 
rim  of  the  capfule  becomes  cloven  and  fublobed.  Native 
of  Jamaica,  where  this  fern  has  been  remarked  by  Roger 
Shakefpeare,  Everard  Home,  and  Olaus  Swartz. 

2.  Marattia  lsevis,  or  fmooth-ftalked  marattia  :  rachifes 
even,  the  partial  ones  winged;  leaflets  bluntly  ferrate  at 
top,  the  uppermod  confluent.  Frond  fubtripinnate,  with 
the  lower  pinnas  alternate.  Rachis  roundith.  Partial 
rachifes  flatted,  winged  above;  wings  the  fubttanceof  the 
leaflets,  veinlefs,  quite  entire,  contracted  at  the  infertion 
of  the  leaflets,  towards  the  top  of  the  pinna  much  wider 
than  in  M.  alata.  Native  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thierry. 

3.  Marattia  fraxinea,  or  afli-leaved  marattia:  rachifes 
even.  Ample;  leaflets  lanceolate,  ferrate,  all  diftinct. 
This  is  a  very  large  fern,  with  a  handfome  leaf  like  that 
of  the  aflt.  Frond  unequally  bipinnate,  with  the  pinnas 
alternate.  Rachis  half-round,  channelled,  fmooth  ;  par¬ 
tial  rachis  with  little  or  no  membranous  wing  towards  the 
top.  Pinnules  alternate,  fcarcely  petioled,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  ferrate,  even,  uniform,  gradually  fmalier  to¬ 
wards  the  bafe  of  the  pinna.  Partial  veins  numerous, 
Ample  and  divided  alternately,  fpreading,  ending  in  the 
tips  of  the  ferratures.  Capfules  towards  the  edges  of  the 
pinnules,  folitary,  placed  on  the  veins  ;  before  they  open 
oval,  the  fize  of  the  feeds  of  Lepidium  fativum,  even  ; 
w  hen  thefe  fplit  open  longitudinally,  about  fix  little  holes 
appear  on  each  fide.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  ; 
difcovered  by  Thouin.  Smith.  Plant.  Ic.  t.  46-48. 

4.  Marattia  fcrbifolia,  or  fervice-leaved  marattia  :  frond 
doubly  pinnate;  branches  alternate,  leaflets  linear-lanceo¬ 
late.  Native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

5.  Marattia  oppofitifolia,  or  oppofite-leaved  marattia: 
leaflets  oppofite,  linear-lanceolate,  fharply  ferrated.  Na¬ 
tive  country  unknown. 

6.  Marattia  falicina,  or  willow-leaved  marattia  :  frond 
Amply  pinnate  ;  ftalk  fmooth,  Ample  ;  leaflets  alternate, 
ftalked,  linear,  very  (lightly  crenate,  with  ferrated  points. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales.  The  ftalk  is  two  feet  long, 
fmooth,  Ample,  and  even,  fomewhat  quadrangular,  very 
firm  and  ftrong.  Leaflets  numerous  (about  40),  on  fhort 
(talks,  alternate,  fpreading,  linear,  (harp-pointed,  four  or 
five  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad  ;  fmooth  and  of 
a  fine  green  above ;  rather  paler,  and  having  capillary 
fcales  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rib,  beneath.  The  cap¬ 
fules  are  exceflively  numerous,  forming  a  clofe  row,  along 
each  edge  of  the  leaflet,  every  vein  bearing  one,  fo  that 
there  are  near  100  in  every  row.  They  are  larger  than 
in  any  other  known  fpecies,  and  have  nearly  a  double 
number  of  cells,  whofe  orifices  are  linear,  and  crowded 
clofe  together.  When  we  confider  the  poffible  rate  of  in- 
creafe  in  fuch  a  plant  as  this  by  feed,  it  is  as  (lupendous 
as  that  of  the  ling-fifh,  whofe  progeny,  if  uninterrupted, 
would,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Linnams,  in  twenty 
years  fill  the  whole  ocean.  Here  are  perhaps  8000  cap¬ 
fules,  each  having  about  20  cells,  which  makes  160,000, 
and  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  quantity  of  minute  feeds 
in  each  cell ;  at  lead  it  is  impoflible  to  count  them  with 
any  degree  of  exaftnefs.  The  number  of  feeds  however 
in  fome  ferns  is  probably  much  greater. 

MARATTOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindoolian,  in  the  circar 
of  Guntoor  :  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Mootapilly. 

MARATU'BA,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  fea, 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  : 
towards  the  northern  part,  the  breadth  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  ealt  to  welt,  about  one-third  of  its  length  ;  the 
remainder,  towards  the  fouth,  is  hardly  four.  It  is  the 
largelt  of  a  group  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  Kakkabban  is 
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the  next  in  fize;  the  red  are  very  final].  Lat.  2.  14.  N. 
Ion.  1 18. 30. E. 

MARAU'A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  fixteen  miles  north-north-ead  of  Hoduida. 

MARAU'DER,  f.  [French.]  A  loldier  that  roves  in 
queft  of  plunder. 

MARAU'DING,  f.  The  aft  of  a  party  of  foldiers,  who, 
without  any  order,  go  into  the  neighbouring  houfes  and 
villages,  when  the  army  is  either  in  camp  or  garrifon,  to 
plunder  and  dedroy,  &c.  Marauders  are  a  difgrace  to 
the  camp  and  to  the  military  profeflion,  and  deierve  no 
better  quarter  from  their  officers  than  they  give  to  poor 
peafants,  &c. 

MARAVE'DI,  f.  A  little  Spanifh  copper  coin,  worth 
fomewhat  more  than  a  French  denier,  or  half  a  farthing 
Englifli.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and  took  its  rife  from  the 
Almoravidcs,  a  dynafty  of  Moors,  who,  paflingout  of  Africa 
into  Spain,  impofed  their  own  name  on  this  coin,  which 
by  corruption  was  afterwards  changed  into  maravedi. 
Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  decretals,  as  well  as  in  other 
Latin  writers,  under  the  name  of  marabitini. 

The  Spaniards  count  by  maravedis,  both  in  commerce 
and  in  their  finances,  though  the  coin  itfelf  is  no  longer 
current  among  them.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  coin  produces 
vad  numbers  in  the  Spanifh  accounts  and  calculation  ; 
infomuch  that  a  dranger  or  correfpondent  would  think 
liimfelf  indebted  feveral  millions  for  a  commodity  that 
cod  but  a  few  pounds.  In  the  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet 
feveral  kinds  of  maravedis;  Alphonfine  maravedis,  white 
maravedis,  maravedis  of  good  money,  maravedis  Combre- 
nos,  black  maravedis,  and  old  maravedis.  When  we  find 
maravedis  alone,  and  without  any  addition,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derdood  of  thole  mentioned  above.  The  red  are  different 
in  value,  finenefs  of  metal,  tirne,&c.  Mariana  aflerts,  that 
this  coin  is  older  than  the  Moors;  that  it  came  from  the 
Goths  ;  that  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the 
real,  and  confequently  of  twelve  times  the  value  of  the 
prefent  maravedi.  Under  Alphonfus  XI.  the  maravedi 
was  (eventeen  times,  under  Henry  II.  ten  times,  under 
Henry  III.  five  times,  and  under  John  II.  two  times  and 
a  half,  the  value  of  the  prefent  maravedi. 

MAR  A'VI,  a  country  of  Africa,  with  a  city  of  the  fiune 
name,  built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake,  about  250  miles 
from  the  Indian  fea.  Lat.  13.  15.  S. 

MARA'VI,  a  lake  of  Africa,  known  to  extend  300 
miles  in  length,  and  probably  much  more;  the  breadth  is 
about  thirty  miles.  Lat.  8.  to  13.S. 

MARAU'TSCH,  a  town  of  Upper  Carniola:  eleven 
miles  ealt  of  Stein. 

MARAUZGUIR',  a  town  of  Hindooflan,  in  Myfore  : 
thirty  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  OufToon. 

MARAWA',  a  town  on  the  ead  coad  of  the  ifland  of 
Banca.  Lat.  2.  1 5. S. 

MARAWA'R,  a  country  of  Hindoodan,  bordering  on 
the  coad  oppofite  Ceylon  ;  about  fixty  miles  in  length, 
and  forty  in  breadth.  In  1773,  this  country  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Britiflt  under  Gen.  Jofeph  Smith,  and  the 
rajah  killed.  It  is  covered  with  thick  foreds,  and  little 
cultivated.  When  the  empire  of  Hindoodan  was  in  a 
flourifhing  date,  Marawar  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of 
five  crores  of  rupees. 

MARAWIL',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
wed  coad:  fourteen  miles  north  of  Negombo. 

MARAYAN',  a  town  ofHindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
five  miles  ead  of  Bahar. 

MAR'AYET  BA/Y,  a  bay  on  the  wed  coad  of  the 
ifland  of  Lu^on.  Lat.  14.  37.  N.  Ion.  1 20.  21.  E. 

MARA'ZION,  Merazion,  or  Market  Jew,  a  mar¬ 
ket-town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  fituated  on  the  fide 
and  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  near  an  arm  of  the  fea,  called 
Mount’s  Bay.  It  derived  its  principal  fupport,  if  not  its 
origin,  from  the  refort  of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  to 
a  neighbouring  facred  edifice  on  St.  Michael’s  Mount ; 
but,  that  attraction  being  countera&ed  by  the  changes  of 
opinion  which  commenced  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
4  Q  then 
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then  new  tojyn  of  Penzance  drawing  within  its  vortex 
many  merchants  and  tradefmen,  with  their  connexions 
and  dependants,  the  confequence  of  Marazon  decreafed. 
By  fome  authors  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Jews,  who 
are  reported  to  have  traded  here  feveral  centuries  ago, 
and  to  have  held  an  annual  market  for  felling  various  com¬ 
modities,  and  pttrchafing  tin  and  other  merchandife  in 
return.  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  granted  two  fairs 
to  this  town,  for  the  benefit  of  the  priory  at  St. Michael’s 
Mount;  but  this  charter  was  fuperfeded  by  another  in 
the  37th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  which  the  government 
was  vefted  in  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  twelve  capi¬ 
tal  bnrgefles,  with  power  to  hold  a  weekly  market,  and 
two  annual  fairs,  three  weeks  before  Eafter-eve  and  Sept. 
29.  In  the  preamble  to  this  charter  it  is  dated,  that 
“  Marghafiewe  was  a  trading  borough  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  it  was  anciently  reprefented  in  parliament.  Two 
members  were  aXually  elected  and  returned  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  time  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  their 
feats  ;  and  the  endeavours  of  the  inhabitants  to  regain 
their  dormant  rights  proved  ineffeXual.  The  trade  con- 
lilts  chiefly  in  the  importation  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  for  the 
neighbouring  mines.  The  parifh-church  (St.  Hilary)  is 
nearly  two  miles  diftant  from  the  town  ;  but  here  is  a 
chapel  of-eafe,  fupported  by  private  fubfcription.  Qua¬ 
kers  and  Methoditts  have  alio  their  meeting-houfes.  It  is 
three  miles  eaft  of  Penzance,  and  28 6  welt  from  London. 

Between  Mnrazion  and  St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  a  place 
called  the  Chape!  Rock,  where  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
vifit  the  priory  of  St.  Michael  performed  certain  devo¬ 
tionary  ceremonies,  in  a  kind  of  initiatory  chapel  previ¬ 
ous  to  their  admiflion  to  the  more  facred  Mount. 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  and  the 
Angular  charaXer  it  afiumes  from  appearing  to  rife  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  waves,  intereft  the  imagination  of  the 
obferver ;  though,  when  viewed  from  the  land,  its  mag¬ 
nitude  is  apparently  diminifhed,  from  the  vail  extent  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  expanfe  of  water  which  furrounds 
its  bafe.  At  high  tides  it  appears  a  completely-infulated 
aftemblnge  of  rocks,  rifing  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
gradually  decreafing  in  fize,  till,  afiifted  by  the  tower  of 
the  chapel  on  the  fummit,  it  affumes  the  form  of  a  per- 
feX  pyramid.  At  low  water  it  may  be  approached  from 
the  fnore  over  a  caufeway  of  fand  and  rock,  which  is  fub- 
inerged  by  every  riling  tide,  and  the  mount  again  ren¬ 
dered  a  perfeX  ifland. 

This  mount  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Ocrinum,  by  the  Cor- 
ni'fh  men  it  was  named  Karah  Luz  en  Lewz ,  that  is,  the 
Grey  Rock  in  the  Wood,  from  a  number  of  trees  which 
formerly  grew  between  it  and  Penzance.  In  the  Book  of 
Llandaff,  it  is  named  Denful ,  a  compound  word  fignify- 
ing  a  Hill  dedicated  to  the  Sun.  In  the  6th  century  it 
obtained  the  names  of  St.  Michael  Stow,  St.  Michael  in 
Monte,  and  St.  Michael  de  Magno  Monte.  The  date  of 
its  firft  confecration  to  religious  purpofes  is  unknown. 
The  earlieft  time  in  which  it  appears  on  record,  as  a  place 
of  devotion,  is  the  fifth  century  ;  though  it  feems  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  was  then  highly  celebrated,  as  St.  Keyna,  a 
holy  virgin,  daughter  of  Braganus  prince  of  Brecknock- 
fhire,  is  ltated  to  have  come  hither  on  a  pilgrimage  about 
the  year  490.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  years  afterwards, 
Edward  the  Confeflor  founded  on  this  fpot  a  priory  of  Be¬ 
nedictine  monks,  on  whom  he  bellowed  the  property  of 
the  mount.  This  priory  was  held  in  high  eftimation,  and 
■was  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges  by  pope  Gregory, 
in  the  year  1070.  At  the  dill'olution,  its  revenues,  valued 
at  nol.  123.  per  annum,  were  conferred,  together  with 
the  government  of  the  mount,  then  a  military  poft,  on 
H  umphry  Arundel,  efq.  a  branch  of  the  family  from  which 
the  prefent  lord  Arundel  is  defcended.  After  feveral 
transfers,  it  was,  about  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  fold  to  John  Sr.  Aubyn,  efq.  whole  defcendant,  fir 
John  St.  Aubyn,  bart.  Hill  poflefifes  it. 
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This  place  has  been  the  fcene  of  feveral  military  trail f- 
aXions.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  was  fortified  in 
fupport  of  prince  John,  then  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  ufurp  the  throne  during  the  king’s  abfence 
in  the  Holy  Land,  or  his  fubfequent  imprilonment  in 
Germany.  “From  this  time  forward,”  Carew  fays,  “this 
place  continued  rather  a  fchocle  of  Mars  than  a  temple  of 
peace.”  It  was  a  long  time  defended  againft  Edward 
IV.  by  John  earl  of  Oxford,  in  behalf  of  king  Henry  VI. 
During  the  Cornifh  infurreXion  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  the  mount  was  the  refuge  of  many  of  the  fuperior 
families,  who  were  here  befieged  by  the  rebels.  The  ci¬ 
vil  contentions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  the  caufe 
of  the  fortifications  being  increafed,  till,  according  to  an 
hiftorian  of  that  time,  they  were  “  impregnable,  and  al- 
motl  inacceflible.”  They  were,  however,  reduced,  after 
a  vigorous  defence  by  the  king’s  adherents,  in  April  1646, 
by  colonel  Hammond,  who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  a 
fervice  of  Rich  difficulty  and  danger.  This  was  tile  lali 
military  occurrence  that  took  place  on  this  romantic  fpot, 
whofe  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  then  driven  away; 
for,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 8th  century,  here  Was 
but  one  d welling-houfe  befides  the  fortrefs.  The  im¬ 
provements  that  have  fince  been  effeXed,  and  the  increafe 
of  the  buildings,  are  to  be  attributed  to  fir  John  St.  Ati- 
byn  (grand-father  of  the  prefent  baronet),  who,  about 
the  year  1726,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  pier,  lo  as  to 
contain  upwards  of  fifty  fmall  veffels.  The  fecurity  thus 
given  to  filhing-boat-s,  induced  feveral  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
razion  to  ereX  fome  houfes.  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock; 
the  number  has  been  fince  augmented  to  feventy,  occu¬ 
pied  by  about  250  perfons.  The  circumference  of  the 
mount  is  rather  more  than  a  mile;  and  its  height,  from 
the  fand  to  the  top  of  the  chapel-tower,  as  afcertained  by 
Hadley’s  quadrant,  is  250  feet,  being  48  feet  higher  than 
the  monument  in  London.  The  difiance  from  the  fliore 
at  Marazion  is  about  four  hundred  yards.  The  afcent 
to  the  top  of  the  mount  is  by  a  Iteep  and  craggy  paifage 
fronting  the  north,  defended  about  the  midway  and  near 
the  top  by  batteries.  The  whole  fummit  is  occupied  by 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  monaltic  buildings,  which  have 
been  improved  and  beautified  by  the  prelent  poUeflbr,  un¬ 
der  whole  direXion  the  chapel  has  been  repaired.  Beauties 
of  England,  and  Wales,  vol.  ii.  Cruttwell's  Gaz. 

MAKBA'A,  a  town  of  Arabia  :  ten  miles  weft  of 
Mecca. 

MAR'BACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  ; 
three  miles  welt  of  Arnftein. 

MAR'BACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  feven  miles  nortli- 
ealt  of  Steyregg. 

MAR'BACH,  a  town  of  Auftria:  two  miles  weft  of 
Zwetl. 

MAR'BACH,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Erz- 
gebirg  :  eight  miles  north  of  Freyberg. 

MAR'BACH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  near  the  Danube:  nine 
miles  fouth-well  of  Agglpach. 

MAR'BACH,  a  river  of  Wurtemberg,  which  runs  into 
the  Fils  two  miles  weft  of  Goppingen. 

MAR'BACH.  See  Marpach. 

MAR'BACK,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland  :  twenty  miles  ealt-fouth-ealt  of  Jonkioping. 

MARBEL'LA,  a  feaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Grenada,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  harbour 
is  fcreened  from  the  eaft  wind  by  a  promontorj',  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caltle,  furnilhed  with  fome  guns:  twenty- 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Malaga,  and  fixty-iix  fouth-eaft  of 
Seville.  Lat.  36.  31.  N.  Ion,  4.  59.  W. 

MARBEU'F,  a  tow  n  of  the  illand  of  Corfica:  ten  miles 
well-fouth-weft  of  Vico. 

MAR'BLE, /.  \_marbre,  Fr.  marmor,  Lat.]  Stone  ufed 
in  ltatues  and  elegant  buildings,  capable  of  a  bright  po- 
lifli,  and  in  a  ftrong  heat  calcining  into  lime.  See  Mar¬ 
mor. — The  two  flat  lides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more 
eafily  approach. each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing, 

but 
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but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them  ; 
not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more  folid,  but  be- 
caufe  the  parts  of  water,  being  more  eafily  feparable,  give 
way  to  the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  Locke. 

Thou  marble  hew’ft,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath  ; 

And  houfes  rear’d:,  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandys. 

A  done  remarkable  for  the  fculpture  or  infeription  :  as, The 
Oxford  marbles.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  245.)— Little  balls,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  marble,  with  which  children  play. — Marbles  taught 
them  percuflion,  and  the  laws  of  motion  ;  nutcrackers  the 
life  of  the  lever.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. — In  ancient  times, 
nuts,  round  itones,  or  any  other  fmall  things  that  could  be 
eafily  bowled  along,  were  ufed  indead  of  marbles :  thofe 
now  played  with  feem  to  be  of  modern  invention.  It  is  Laid 
of  Augultus  when  young,  that  by  way  of  amufement  he 
fpent  many  hours  by  playing  with  little  moorilh  boys  cum 
nucibus ,  with  nuts.  Suelon.  in  Vita  Aug.  cap.  83.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  the  Tatlers  calls  it  “  a  game  of  marbles  not 
unlike  the  common  taw.”  N°  112.  The  marbles  at  pre¬ 
lent  in  ufe  are  rnoftly  imported  from  Holland,  where  it  is 
laid  they  are  made  by  breaking  the  (tone  alabafter,  or  other 
fubflance,  into  pieces,  or  chips,  of  a  fuitable  fize  ;  thefe 
are  put  into  an  iron  mill  which  turns  by  w'ater;  there  are 
feveral  partitions  with  rafps  within,  cut  floatways,  not 
with  teeth,  which  turn  conlfantly  round  with  great  fwift- 
nefs;  the  friction  againlt  the  rafps  makes  them  round, 
and  as  they  are  formed  they  fall  out  of  different  holes, 
into  which  fize  or  chance  throws  them.  They  are  brought 
from  Nuremberg  to  Rotterdam,  down  the  Rhine,  and 
from  thence  difperfed  over  Europe. 

MAR'BLE,  adj.  Made  of  marble: 

Pigmalion’s  fate  reverft  is  mine. 

His  marble  love  took  flefb  and  blood: 

All  that  I  worlhipp’d  as  divine. 

That  beauty,  now  ’tis  underitood, 

Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life 

Than  that  whereof  he  fram’d  his  wife.  Waller. 

Variegated,  or  ftained  like  marble. — The  appendix  {hall 
be  printed  by  itfelf.  Hitched,  and  with  a  marble  cover. 
Swift. 

To  MAR'BLE,  v.a.  To  variegate  or  vein  like  marble. 

_ Very  well  flecked  marbled  paper  did  not  caff  any  of  its 

diftinft  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal  diffufion. 
Beyle. 

Marbled  with  fage,  the  hard’ning  clieefe  fhe  prefs’d, 

And  yellow  butter  Marian’s  flail  profefs’d.  Gay. 

MAR'BLE -BREASTED,  adj.  Proof  againft  courtfliip. 
— Live  you  the  marble-breajled  tyrant  ftill  ?  Shakefp.  Twelfth 
Night. 

MAR'BLE- CONSTANT,  adj.  As  impenetrable  as 
marble : 

Now  from  head  to  foot 

I  ’m  marble -conjl ant.  Shakefp.  Ant.  and  Cleopatra. 

MAR'BLE  H AR'BOUR,  a  bay  in  the  Mergui  Archi¬ 
pelago,  on  the  eaft  coalt  of  Sullivan’s  Ifland.  Lat.  10.  58. N. 

MARBLE  HEAD',  a  feaport  town  of  the  itate  of  Maf- 
fachufetts  :  twelve  miles  eaff  of  Bolton.  Lat.  42.  27.  N. 
Ion.  70.  48.  W. 

MAR'BLE-HEARTED,  adj.  Cruel  5  infen  Able;  hard¬ 
hearted  : 

Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

More  hideous,  when  thou  Ihow’ft  thee  in  a  child, 

Than  the  fea-monfter.  Shakefp.  King  Lear. 

MARBLE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mergui  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  at  the  entrance  of  Marble  Harbour. 

MARBLE  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Lat. 
62.  35.  N.  Ion.  91.  30.  W. 

MARBLE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  North  America.  Near 
it  is  a  mountain,  from  whence  the  Indians  get  a  fort  of 
red  (tone,  out  of  which  they  hew  the  bowls  ot  their  pipes 
In  fome  of  thefe  parts  is  found  a  black  hard  clay,  or  rather 
Hone,  of  which  the  Maudoweffies  make  their  family  uten- 
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fils.  This  country  likewife  abounds  with  milk-white 
clay,  of  which  china-ware  might  be  made  equal  in  good- 
nefs  to  the  Aliatic  ;  and  alfo  with  a  blue  clay  that  lerves 
the  Indians  for  paint ;  with  this  laff  they  contrive,  by 
mixing  it  with  the  red  Itone  powdered,  to  paint  themfelves 
of  different  colours.  Thofe  who  can  get  the  blue  clay  here 
mentioned,  paint  themfelves  very  much  with  it ;  particular¬ 
ly  when  they  are  about  to  begin  their  fports  and  paftimes. 

It  is  alio  etteemed  by  them  a  mark  of  peace,  as  it  has  a 
refemblance  of  the  blue  Iky,  which  with  them  is  a  fymbot 
of  it,  and  made  ufe  of  in  their  fpeeches  as  a  figurative  ex- 
preflion  to  denote  peace.  When  they  wifli  to  (how  that 
their  inclinations  are  pacific  towards  other  tribes,  they 
greatly  ornament  both  themfelves  and  their  belts  with  ir. 

MAR'BLE  TOWN,  a  townlhip  in  Ullter  county,  New 
York,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon  river,  north-weft  of 
Pultz,  adjoining.  It  contains  2847  inhabitants  :  fixty 
miles  north-north- weft  of  New  York. 

MAR'BLING,/!  The  aft  of  variegating  in  refemblance 
of  marble.  The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the 
method  of  preparing  and  colouring  what  is  then  called 
marbled  paper. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  marbled  paper  ;  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  difference  of  them  lies  in  the  forms  in  which  the  co¬ 
lours  are  laid  on  the  ground  ;  lome  being  difpoled  in  whirls 
or  circumvolutions  ;  fome  in  jagged  lengths;  and  others 
only  in  fpots  of  a  roundifh  or  oval  figure.  The  general 
manner  of  managing  each  kind  is,  neverthelefs,  the  fame  ; 
being  the  dipping  the  paper,  in  a  folution  of  gum-traga- 
cantb,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, gum-dragon  ;  over  which 
the  colours,  previoufly  prepared  with  ox-gall  and  fpiritof 
wine,  are  firlt  fpread.  The  peculiar  apparatus  neceffary 
for  this  purpofe,  is  a  trough  for  containing  the  gum-tra- 
gacanth  and  the  colours  ;  a  comb  for  dilpoling  them  in 
the  figure  ufually  chofen  ;  and  a  burnifliing-ltone  tor  polilh- 
ing  the  paper.  The  trough  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood  ; 
and  muff  be  fomewhat  larger  than  the  Iheets  of  paper  for 
marbling  of  which  it  is  to  be  employed  ;  but  the  (ides  of  it 
need  only  rife  about  two  inches  above  the  bottom  ;  for,  by' 
making  it  thus  fliallow,  the  lei's  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  the  gum  will  ferve  to  fill  it.  The  comb  may  be  alfo  of 
wood,  and  five  inches  in  length  ;  but  Ihould  have  brafs 
teeth,  which  may  be  about  two  inches  long,  and  placed 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diltance  from  each  other. 
The  burnilhing-ftone  may  be  of  jafper  or  agate;  but,  as 
thofe  (tones  are  very  dear  when  of  fufficient  largenefs, 
marble  orglafs  may  be  ufed,  provided  their  furface  be  po- 
lithed  to  a  greater  degree  of  fmoothnefs.  Thefe  imple¬ 
ments  being  prepared,  the  folution  of  gum-tragacanth 
muff  be  made,  by  putting  a  fufficient  proportion  of  the 
gum,  which  fliould  be  white  and  clear  from  all  foulnefs, 
into  clean  water,  and  letting  it  remain  there  a  day  or 
two,  frequently  breaking  the  lumps  and  furring  it  till 
the  whole  lhall  appear  diffolved  and  equally  mixed  with 
the  water.  The  confiffence  of  the  folution  (hould  be 
nearly  that  of  ftrong  guin-water  uled  in  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and,  if  it  appear  thicker,  water  muff  be  added  ;  or,  if- 
thinner,  more  of  the  gum.  When  tiie  folution  is  thus- 
brought  to  a  due  Itate,  it  mull  be  palled  through  a  linen 
cloth  ;  and,  being  then  put  into  the  trough,  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  colours.  The  colours  employed  for 
red  are.  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  and  vermilion  ;  but  the 
two  laft  are  too  hard  and  glaring,  unlefs  they  be  mixed 
with  rofe-pink  or  lake,  to  bring  them  to  a  foftercaft  ;  and, 
with  refpett  to  the  carmine  and  lake,  they  are  too  dear 
.for  common  purpofes ;  for  yellow,  Dutch  pink  and  yellow 
.ochre  may  be  employed  :  for  blue,  Pruffian  blue  and  verdi- 
ter  may  be  uled  :  for  green,  verdigris,  a  mixture  of  Dutch 
pink  and  Pruffian  blue  or  verditer,  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  :  for  orange,  the  orange  lake,  or  a  mixture  of  ver¬ 
milion,  or  red  lead,  with  Dutch  pink  :  for  purple,  rofe- 
pink  and  Pruffian  blue.  Thefe  feveral  colours  Ihould  be 
ground  with  fpirit  of  wine  till  they  are  of  a  proper  fine- 
nel's  ;  and  then,  at  the  time  of  uling  them,  a  little  filh- 
gall,  or  in  default  of  it  the  gall  of  a  beaft,  Ihould  be  added* 
by  grinding  them  over  again  with  it.  The  proper  pro¬ 
portion-. 
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portion  of  the  gall  mud  be  found  by  trying  them  ;  for 
there  mud  be  juft  fo  much  as  will  fuffer  the  fpots  of  co¬ 
lour,  when  fprinkled  on  the  folution  of  the  gum-traga- 
canth,  to  join  together,  without  intermixing  or  running 
into  each  other. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  the  folution  of  the 
gum-tragacanth  mud  be  poured  into  the  trough;  and  the 
colours,  being  in  a  feparate  pot,  with  a  pencil  appropriated 
to  each,  mult  be  fprinkled  on  the  furface  of  the  folution, 
by  (haking  the  pencil  charged  with  its  proper  colour  over 
it  ;  and  this  mull  be  done  with  the  feveral  kinds  of  colour 
deli  red,  till  the  furface  be  wholly  covered.  When  the 
marbling  is  propofed  to  be  in  fpots  of  a  fimple  form,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary ;  but  where  the  whirls  or  fnail- 
thell  figures  are  wanted,  they  muft  be  made  by  means  of 
a  quill  ;  which  muft  be  put  among  the  fpots  to  turn  them 
about,  till  the  effeft  be  produced.  The  jagged  lengths 
muft  be  made  by  means  of  the  comb  above  defcribed, 
which  muft  be  palled  through  the  colours  from  one  end 
of  the  trough  to  the  other;  and  will  give  them  that  ap¬ 
pearance;  but,  if  they  be  defired  to  be  pointed  both  ways, 
the  comb  muft  be  again  paffed  through  the  trough  in  a 
contrary  direction  ;  or,  if  fome  of  the  whirls  or  fnail-lhell 
figures  be  required  to  be  added,  they  may  be  yet  made  by 
the  means  before  directed.  The  paper  Ihould  be  previ- 
oufiy  prepared  for  receiving  the  colours,  by  dipping  it 
over-night  in  water;  and  laying  the  (beets  on  each  other 
with  a  weight  over  them.  The  whole  being  thus  ready, 
the  paper  muft  be  held  by  two  corners,  and  laid  in  the 
molt  gentle  and  even  manner  on  the  folution  covered  with 
the  colours;  and  there  foftly  prefled  with  the  hand,  that 
it  may  bear  every-wbere  on  the  folution.  After  which,  it 
muft  be  raifed  and  taken  off  with  the  fame  care,  and  then 
bung  to  dry  acrofs  a  proper  cord,  fubtended  near  at  hand 
for  that  purpofe ;  and  in  that  Hate  it  muft  continue  till  it 
be  perfectly  dry.  It  then  remains  only  to  give  the  paper 
a  proper  polilh  ;  in  order  to  which,  it  is  firlt  rubbed  with 
a  little  foap  ;  and  then  muft  be  thoroughly  fmoothed  by 
the  glafs  polilhers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  linen,  and  called 
the  calender-glajfes.  After  which  it  Ihould  be  again  rub¬ 
bed  by  a  burnilher  of  jafper  or  agate  ;  or,  in  default  of 
them,  of  glafs  ground  to  the  higheft  polilh  ;  for  on  the 
perfeff  poll  fit  of  the  paper  depends  in  a  great  meafure  its 
beauty  and  value.  Gold  or  fiiver  pow'ders  may  be  ufed, 
■where  defired,  along  with  the  colour  ;  and  require  only 
the  fame  treatment  as  them,  except  that  they  muft  be 
firft  tempered  with  gum-water. 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  thus  :  Diffolve 
four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water ;  then 
provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  fhells  ; 
and,  with  pencils,  peculiar  to  each  colour,  fprinkle  them  by 
way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum-water,  which  muft  be 
put  into  a  trough  or  fome  broad  veflel ;  then  with  a  (tick 
curl  them,  or  draw  them  out  in  ftreaks,  to  as  much  variety 
as  may  be  done.  Having  done  this,  hold  your  book  or 
books  clofe  together,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the  top 
of  the  water  and  colours,  very  lightly  ;  which  done,  take 
them  off,  and  the  plain  impreflion  of  the  colours  in  mix¬ 
ture  will  be  upon  the  leaves  ;  doing  as  well  the  ends  as 
the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like  manner.  Marbling  a 
book  on  the  covers  is  performed  by  forming  clouds  with 
aqua-fortis  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed  with  ink,  and  after¬ 
wards  glazing  the  covers.  See  Book-Binding. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  we  find 
the  “  Defcription  of  a  Method  of  Vein-marbling  and 
Staining  Silk,  Linen,  Cotton,  Paper,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to  the* 
Editors,  from  Mr.  Samuel  Toplis,  of  Gainlborough.”. 
Make  a  middling-thick  lize,  or  palte,  of  flour  and  water, 
to  which  add  a  little  powdered  alum,  and  then  boil  it  in 
the  manner  of  glover's  pafte.  Put  fome  of  the  fize,  when 
cool,  into  feveral  pots;  and  mix  with  it  fuch  kind  of  co¬ 
lours,  or  other  matters  ufed  in  ftaining  and  dying,  as  are 
had  in  elteem.  Have  ready  a  painter’s  brulh  to  each  pot, 
and,  with  any  of  the  brulhes,  fpread  a  quantity  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  coloured  fize,  very  even,  on  aflat  piece  of  mar- 
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hie,  or  other  fmooth  ftone,  or  on  a  fmooth  board,  or  a  ta¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  length  and  width  of  the  piece  of  filk, 
linen,  cotton,  or  Iheet  of  paper.  On  the  coloured  fize, 
thus  fpread,  lay  a  ftrong  plate  of  glafs,  or  one  of  tin  or 
copper,  or  a  thin  piece  of  board,  prefling  the  plate  (of  what¬ 
ever  fort)  gently  with  the  hand  on  every  part.  Raife  the 
plate,  by  lifting  up  one  end  ;  and  it  will  be  found  veined, 
in  every  direction,  by  the  adhefivenefs  of  the  fize;  imme¬ 
diately  lay  the  plate,  thus  prepared,  on  the  filk,  linen,  or 
other  article,  and  with  the  hand  again  gently  prefs  on 
every  part  of  the  plate,  which  will  vein  or  marble  the  filk, 
linen,  &c.  with  the  fame  figures  as  were  on  the  fized  plate. 
If  the  plate  of  glafs  (which  is  preferable,  but  exceptiona¬ 
ble  on  account  of  its  brittlenefs)  be  not  prefled  too  hard, 
a  fecond  impreflion,  with  a  beautiful  fort  of  fmaller-fized 
veins,  may  be  had  from  the  firft  colouring  ;  and,  if  two 
different  colours  are  defired  on  the  fame  furface,  there 
needs  only  a  repetition  of  the  procefs  with  the  fize,  con¬ 
taining  the  ftaining  ingredients,  and  other  favourite  co¬ 
louring  fubftances.  A  neat  fort  of  tortoife-lhell  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  great  variety  of  expreflive  figures,  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  this  way,  as  alfo  by  various  afiions  of  the  fingers 
upon  the  plate,  before  the  fize  lofes  its  inoilture,  and  like- 
wife  by  many  times  folding  the  filk,  linen,  or  other  mate¬ 
rial  of  flexible  texture. 

Marbling  is  a  curious  procefs  applied  to  a  fpecies  of 
porcelain  or  china-ware,  by  which  it  feems  to  be  full  of 
cemented  flaws.  It  is  then  called  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
who  are  very  fond  of  it,  tjou  tchi ;  by  us,  marbled  china-ware. 
It  is  generally  plain  white,  forneti.mes  blue,  and  has  exaftly 
the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  china  which  bad  been  firft 
broken,  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented  in  their  places 
again,  and  covered  with  the  original  varnilh.  The  manner 
of  preparing  it  is  eafy,  and  might  be  imitated  with  us. 
Inltead  of  the  common  varnilh  of  the  china-ware,  which 
is  made  of  what  they  call  oil  of  ftone  and  oil  of  fern  mixed 
together,  they  cover  this  with  a  fimple  thing  made  only 
of  a  fort  of  coarfe  agates,  calcined  to  a  white  pow  der,  and 
feparated  from  the  grofler  parts  by  means  of  water,  after 
long  grinding  in  mortars.  When  the  powder  has  been 
thus  prepared,  it  is  left  moift,  or  in  form  of  a  fort  of  cream, 
with  the  laft  water  that  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  it ;  and  this 
is  ufed  as  the  varnilh.  Our  cryftal  would  ferve  full  as 
well  as  thofe  coarfe  agates,  and  the  method  of  preparation 
is  perfectly  eafy.  The  occaiionof  the  lingular  appearance 
of  this  fort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varnilh  never  fpreads 
evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  veins.  Thefe  often  run 
naturally  into  a  fort  of  mofaic  work,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
taken  for  the  effect  of  chance.  If  the  marbled  china  he 
defired  blue,  they  firft  give  it  a  general  coat  of  this  colour, 
by  dipping  the  veflel  into  a  blue  varnilh  ;  and,  when  this 
is  thoroughly  dry,  they  add  another  coat  of  this  agate-oil. 

MARBGiUT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Conches. 

MAR'BOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ain  :  eight  miles  north  of  Bourg  en  Brdffe. 

MAR'BROOK,  a  river  in  Shroplhire,  which  falls  into 
the  Severn  below  Bridgenortl). 

MAR'BURG,  or  March'eurg,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Stiria,  on  the  Drave,  which  had  formerly  counts  of  its 
own  :  thirty-one  miles  fouth  of  Gratz,  and  one  hundred 
fouth  of  Vienna.  Lat.46.40.IM.  Ion.  15.  37.  E. 

MAR'BURG,  or  Mar'purg,  a  town  and  capital  of 
Upper  Heffe,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Lahn,  defended  by  a 
caftle,  which  was  once  the  refidence  of  the  landgraves  of 
Heffe.  In  this  town  is  an  univerfity,  founded  in  the  year 
1527  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Magnanimous;  here  is 
alfo  an  academy  lor  clafiicai  learning,  and  three  proteftant 
churches.  Marburg,  from  a  village,  was  raifed  to  a  town 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
years  1261  and  1319,  it  was  wholly  deftroyed  by  fire.  In 
1529,  a  folemn  but  fruitlefs  conference  was  held  here  be¬ 
twixt  Luther  and  Melanfthon  on  one  fide,  and  Zuinglius 
and  Oecolampadius  on  the  other.  In  1759,  the  French, 
when  overrunning  Weftphalia,  put  a  garrifon  of  800  or 
1  900 
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900  men  info  this  place,  who  were  Toon  after  obliged  to 
furrender  prifoners  of  war.  It  is  thirty-fix  miles  north  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  fifty-fix  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Coblentz.  Lat.  50.48.  N.  Ion.  8.48.  E. 

MAR'BURG,  a  village  in  Cheshire,  near  Nortliwich. 
— Another  village  in  Chefhire,  near  Malpas. 

MARC  la  JA'ILLE  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftriff  of  Ancenis.  The  place  contains  1509,  arid 
the  canton  5135,  inhabitants,  in  feven  communes. 

MAR'CA  (Peter  de),  a  celebrated  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Gant,  in  the  principality  of  Bearn,  in  the  year 
1594..  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  in  claffical  learning 
and  polite  literature,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  phijo- 
fophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Touloufe;  after  this  he  ftudied 
the  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  nominated  by 
Louis  XIII.  counfellor  in  the  fovereign  council  of  Pau  ; 
in  which,  though  he  was  the  only  Catholic  in  that  court, 
he  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  that  he  main¬ 
tained  perfect  harmony  with  all  his  coadjutors,  and  was 
fuccefsful  in  bringing  back,  feveral  of  the  reformed  into 
the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church.  Soon  after,  he  married 
a  lady  of  rank,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  the 
midlt  of  other  important  engagements,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  and  ecclefiaflical  an¬ 
tiquities.  In  1639  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  was  -ho¬ 
noured  with  the  rank  and  dignity  of  counfellor  of  Rate. 
In  the  following  year  he  publifhed  his  Hi  Rory  of  Bearn, 
which  tended  greatly  to  confirm  the  reputation  that  he  had 
already  acquired  for  learning  and  abilities.  About  this 
time  M.  Herfent  publifhed  an  artful  defence  of  the  Papal 
pretenfions  over  the  Gallican  church,  in  the  form  of  a  fa- 
tire  on  the  policy  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  which,  it  pre¬ 
tended,  aimed  at  the  reparation  between  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  France,  fimilar  to  the  fchifm  produced  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  England  ;  and  the  erection  of  a  patri¬ 
archate  in  France,  in  the  perfon  of  the  cardinal.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  this  work,  Richelieu  employed 
the  pen  of  M.  de  Marca,  who,  in  164.1,  publifhed  a  piece 
entitled  “  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  live  de 
jLibertatibus  Ecclefias  Gallicse.”  This  was  a  very  learned, 
and  generally-eReemed  excellent,  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  French  church  and  Rate ;  and  it  was 
received  with  great  applaufe  by  thofe  Catholics,  who, 
though  Readily  attached  to  the  doftrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  refiRed  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  its  afpiring 
pontiffs;  but  in  the  court  of  Rome  it  excited  much  in- 
dignafion  againR  the  author,  of  which  he  foon  felt  the  ef¬ 
fects.  The  king  appointed  him  (having  been  feveral 
years  a  widower)  to  a  bifhopric,  which  the  cardinals,  by 
certain  manoeuvres,  prevented  him  from  entering  upon, 
till  he  had  retraced  or  explained  away  every  fentiment 
that  had  given  offence  at  Rome,  and  declared  his  unre- 
ferved  fubmiflion  of  what  he  had  written,  or  might  in  fu¬ 
ture  write,  to  the  fovereign  judgment  of  the  holy  apoflo- 
lic  fee.  Having  by  this  fervile  conduct  appealed  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  papal  court,  he  was  ordained  priefl,  and 
immediately  afterwards  confecrated  bifhop.  This  was  in 
the  year  164-8  ;  and  in  1652,  as  a  reward  for  other  fervices, 
he  was  nominated  archbifhop  of  Touloufe;  but,  by  a  new 
oppofition  from  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  not  tranflated 
till  the  year  1655.  In  1658  he  was  made  a  minifter  of 
Rate,  and  followed  the  king  to  Lyons ;  after  which  he  was 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  Rates  of  Narbonne,  upon  the 
death  of  the  archbifliop.  After  cardinal  Mazarin  had 
concluded  a  peace,  Marca  was  fent  to  Rouffillon  for  the 
purpofe  of  determining,  with  the  commiffioners  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  precife  limits  between  France  and 
Spain,  according  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers.  Upon  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  in  1661,  Marca 
was  felefted  as  one  of  the  perfons  to  prefide  over  ecclefi- 
afiical  affairs  5  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  refignation  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  nominated 
archbiRiop  of  Paris;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy,  or  even 
to  take  poffeffion  of,  this  high  office  ;  he  died  about  the 
Vol.XIV.  No.  978. 
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fixfy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
erudition,  of  a  fine  underitanding,  and  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  for  bufinefs.  He  was  a  great  politician,  a 
good  lawyer,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  able  critic;  but  he 
never  fcrupled  to  make  his  principles  give  way,  if  by  fo 
doing  he  could  promote  his  own  intereRs.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  diflated  to  his  fecretary  “  A  Treatife 
on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,”  with  the  exprefs  view  of 
recommending  himfelf  to  a  cardinal’s  hat.  The  beR  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  celebrated  work  De  Concordia  was  publifhed 
after  his  death,  in  1704,  in  which  the  conceffions  with 
which  he  had  purchafed  the  papal  bull  to  obtain  the  pre¬ 
lacy,  were,  by  his  order,  direfted  to  be  omitted,  and  the 
work  given  in  its  original  Rate.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
other  pieces,  among  which  were,  4.  Marca  Hifpanica, 
1688,  folio,  containing  a  curious  and  valuable  geographi¬ 
cal  and  hiliorical  defcription  of  Catalonia,  Roulfillon, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  5.  Diflertatio  de  pri- 
matu  Lugdunenfi,  et  caeteris  primatibus,  1644,  8vo.  6. 
Epiftola  ad  Henric.  Valefium  de  Tempore  quo  primum  in 
Galliis  fufcepta  eR  ChriRi  Fides,  1658.  7.  An  Account 

of  what  palled  in  the  Affemblies  of  the  Bilhops  in  1653, 
on  the  Subject  of  the  five  Propofitions,  1657,  4to.  8.  A 
pofihumous  collection  of  Theological  Treatifes,  fome  in 
Latin,  and  others  in  French,  edited  in  1668,  4to.  by  the 
abbe  de  Faget,  a  relation  of  the  archbiRiop.  9.  Two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Opulcula,  which  are  alfo  poRhuinous,  and  were 
given  to  the  public  by  M.  Baluze,  one  in  1669,  and  the 
other  in  1681,  in  8vo.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv.  DiEl.  Hijl. 

MAR'CAB,  in  aRronomy,  a  fixed  Rar  in  the  wing  of 
Pegafus. 

MARC AN'THUS,  f.  [fo  called  by  an  unaccountable, 
though  we  prefume  accidental,  ini  Rake  for  Macranthus, 
the  derivation  of  its  name  being  avowedly  from  /zazgo;, 
long,  and  av9oj,  a  flower;  being  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  its  flower.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dia- 
delphia,  order  decandria,  natural  order  papilionacete, 
(leguminofse,  JuJf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  perian- 
thium  inferior,  tubular,  coloured,  downy,  permanent, 
cloven  into  four  acute  fegments,  the  two  lateral  ones 
fliorter.  Corolla:  papilionaceous,  very  long,  alinofl  doled  ; 
flandard  ovate,  emarginate,  connivent,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  wings  oblong,  ereCt,  thrice  as  long  as  the  flandard  ; 
keel  longer  than  the  wings,  with  an  acute  afcending  point. 
Stamina:  filaments  ten,  Ample  and  nine-cleft,  all  linear- 
turbinate,  acuminated  and  flraight,  four  of  them  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  refi  ;  antherse  of  the  thicker  ones 
ovate,  incumbent;  of  the  others  oblong  and  upright. 
Piltillum :  germen  fuperior,  oblong,  cylindrical  ;  Ryle 
thread-fliaped,  hairy  all  over,  the  length  of  the  flamens  ; 
fligma  obtufe,  roughifli.  Pericarpiuin  :  legume  flraight, 
nearly  cylindrical,  thick,  pointed.  Seeds  :  numerous, 
nearly  ovate. — Ej/ential  CharaEler,  Keel  and  wings  very 
long;  legume  thick,  fomewhat  cylindrical. 

Marcanthus  Cochinchinenfis,  a  Angle  fpecies.  The 
Rem  is  herbaceous,  long,  round,  twining,  branched. 
Leaves  ternate,  ovate-rhomboid,  hairy.  Stipules  thread- 
fliaped.  Flowers  white,  with  a  calyx  of  the  fame  colour, 
on  inany-flovvered  axillary  Ralks.  Legume  efculent,  al¬ 
though  neither  well-tafled  nor  falubrious.  Inhabits  Co- 
chinchina,  where  it  is  called  dau  meo. 

MARCAPA'TA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  jurifdiftion 
of  Quifnicanchi. 

MARCA'RIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio,  on  theOglio:  fourteen  miles  fouth-wefl  of 
Mantua. 

MARCA'SI,  three  fmall  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  the  coafl  of  Peru.  Lat.  11.  30,  S, 

MAR'CASITE,  or  Arsenical  Pyrites.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mineralogy.— The  term  marcafite  has  been  very 
improperly  ufed  by  fome  for  bifmuth,  and  by  others  for 
zink;  the  more  accurate  writers  however  always  exprefs 
a  fubflance  different  from  either  of  thefe  by  it,  fulphureous 
and  metallic.  The  marcafite  is  a  folid  hard  foflil,  naturally 
found  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fiflures  of  flone^ 
4  R  the 
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the  variety  of  forms  this  mineral  puts  on  is  almoft  endlefs. 
There  are  however  only  three  diitinft  fpecies  of  it;  one 
of  a  bright  gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  filver,  and  a 
third  of  a  dead  white;  the  filvery  one  feems  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Marcafite  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Corn  wall,  where 
the  workmen  call  it  mundic ;  but  more  in  Germany,  where 
they  extract  vitriol  and  fulphur  from  it.  Hill. 

Here  marcafites  in  various  figures  w-ait, 

To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  ftate.  Garth's  Difpenjary. 

MARCASIT'ICAL,  adj.  Pertaining  to  marcafite,  re- 
fembling  marcafite. 

MAR'C ASSIN,/  in  heraldry,  a  young  wild  boar  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  having  no  twill  on  the  tail.  AJh. 

MARCA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne  :  feven  miles  fouth  of  Poitiers. 

MARCEL'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardeche ;  twenty  four  miles  fouth  of  Privas. — A 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone ;  five  miles  eaft  of  Marfeilles. — A  town  of  New 
Navarre;  130  miles  fouth-weit  of  Cafa  Grande. 

MARCELLAN7,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault:  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Agde. 

MARCEL'LIAN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  doctrine  of 
Marcellus. 

MARCEL'LIAN,/  One  of  the  followers  of  Marcellus, 
who  denied  the  diftindl  or  fubftantial  exiftence  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

MARCEL'LIANISM,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  opinions  of  the  Marcellians,  a  fe<5t  of  heretics 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  fo  called 
from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their  leader,  who  was  accufed 
of  reviving  the  errors  of  Sabellius. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  Marcellus,  bifliop  of  An¬ 
cyra  in  Galatia,  was  prefent  at  a  council  of  Ancyra  in 
314,  as  bifliop  of  that  city.  He  was  alfo  at  the  council 
of  Nice  in  325,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the 
Arians ;  and  it  is  concluded,  from  the  teftimony  of  Epi- 
phanius,  that  he  died  in  372,  when  he  had  been  bifliop 
almoft  fixty  years,  and  had  lived  almoft  or  quite  a  century. 
Socrates  fays,  that,  in  oppofing  Afterius,  againft  whom  and 
other  Arians  he  wrote  a  book  in  the  year  334  or  335, 
Marcellus  went  into  the  other  extreme,  and  embraced  the 
opinion  of  Paul  of  Samofata,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  mere 
man.  He  was  depofed  by  an  aflembly  of  bifhops  at  Con- 
Itantinoplein,  336  ;  but  reftored  by  the  fynod  at  Sardica 
in  347.  His  book,  which  was  a  large  work,  and  the  only 
one  he  had  publifhed,  was  anfwered  by  Eufebius  of  Cae- 
farea*;  from  whofe  quotations  and  arguments,  as  well  as 
from  Marcellus’s  letter  and  confeflion  of  faith,  delivered  to 
Julius  bifliop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  341,  which  is  pre- 
lerved  by  Epiphanius,  it  appears  that  he  received  the  fame 
fcriptures  with  otherChriliians,  and  paid  them  a  like  refpeft. 
Theodoret  fays,  that  he  denied  a  trinity  of  perfons.  How¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  formerly,  as  well  as  lately,  different 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  real  fentiments  of  Marcellus ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  was  a  Sabellian  or  Unitarian.  Montfaucon 
is  of  opinion,  that  not  long  before  his  death,  about  the 
y  ear  372,  he  fent  a  deputation  to  Athanafius,  with  a  con- 
feflion  of  his  faith,  completely  orthodox  ;  but  this  ftory,  as 
Dr.  Lardner  thinks,  is-not  well  lupported.  If  the  doctrine 
of  Marcellus  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  appear,  fays 
Moftieim,  that  he  confidered  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  as 
two  emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after  per¬ 
forming  their  refpettive  offices,  were  to  return  again  into 
the  fubftance  of  the  Father;  and  every  one  will  perceive, 
at  firft  fight,  how  incompatible  this  opinion  is  with  the 
belief  of  three  diliinct  perfons  in  the  Godhead.  Lardner, 
vol.  iv.  Mojheim ,  vol.  i. 

MARCELLIN'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Here  5  thirty 
miles  fouth- ealt  of  Vienne.  The  place  contains  3,047,  and 
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the  canton  14,589,  inhabitants,  in  fixteen  communes. — 
A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  and 
Loire  :  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Montbrifon. 

MARCELLI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra  : 
five  miles  eaft  Scalea. 

MARCELLI'NUS  (Pope),  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
fucceeded  Caius  in  the  fee  of  that  city  in  the  year  296. 
He  was  accufed  by  the  Donatifts  of  having  apoftatized  un- 
der  the  Dioclefian  perlecution,  when,  they  maintained, 
the  fear  of  death  induced  him  to  deliver  up  the  Scriptures 
to  be  burnt  by  the  pagans,  and  to  offer  incenfe  to  the  gods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  innocence  of  Marcellinus  was 
ably  defended  by  St.  Auguftine,  in  his  treatife  agaiptf 
Petilian;  and  Theodoret  affirms,  that  he  acquired  great 
glory  during  the  perfecution.  We  learn  nothing  further 
concerning  him,  excepting  that  he  prefided  over  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  eight  years  and  between  three  and  four 
months,  and  died  in  the  year  304.  The  church  of  Rome 
honours  him  as  a  faint  and  martyr;  but  his  martyrdom 
may  be  queftioned.  Theodoret.  Hijl.  Eccl.  cap.  2. 

MARCELLI'NUS.  See  Ammianus,  vol.  i. 

MARCELLl'NUS,  count  of  Illyria  under  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  drew  up  a. chronicle  commencing  with  the  year 
579,  in  which  that  of  Jerome  ends,  and  carrying  it  down 
to  the  fourth  confulate  of  Juftinian,  in  534.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  continued  to  566.  It  is  much  commended  by  Caf- 
fiodorus,  who  fays  that  the  count  alio  compofed  a  very 
minute  defcription,  in  four  books,  of  Confiantinople  and 
Jerufalem.  His  Chronicle  is  extant,  and  was  firft  prinsed 
in  the  fixteenth  century  by  Schoonhovius ;  it  has  fince 
been  publifhed  by  Jofeph  Scaliger,  and  (till  more  corredtly 
by  father  Sirmond.  Vojjii  Bift.  Lat. 

MARCEL'LO  (Benedetto),  a  Venetian  nobleman,  de¬ 
fended  from  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  of  that 
republic;  he  had  cultivated  mufic  fo  ferioufly  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  as  a  dilettante  in  the  art,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  celebrated  Gafparini,  that  no  contemporary  profeflbr 
was  more  reverenced  for  mufical  fcience,  or  half  fo  much 
praifed  for  his  abilities  as  a  compofer,  as  Marcello.  This 
accompliftied  nobleman,  befides  his  mufical  productions,, 
confifting  of  pfalms,  operas,  madrigals,  fongs,  and  cantatas, 
was  frequently  his  own  poet,  and  fometimes  aflumed  the 
character  of  lyric  bard  for  other  muficians.  It  is  probable 
that  Marcello  had  received  fome  difguft  in  his  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  dramatic  mufic  ;  for,  in  1720,  he  publifhed  a  fu¬ 
rious  fatire  upon  compofers,  finging-mafters,  and  fingers 
in  general,  under  the  title  of  “  Teatro  alia  Moda,  or  An  eafy 
and  certain  Method  of  compofing  and  performing  Italian 
Operas  in  the  modern  Manner.”  But  his  great  mufical 
work,  to  which  Mr.  Avifon’s  encomiums  and  Mr.  Garth’s 
publication  to  Englifh  words  have  given  celebrity  in  our 
own  country,  was  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  eight  volumes 
folio,  under  the  following  title  :  “  Eftro  poetico-armonico,. 
Parafrafi  fopra  i  primi  50  Salmi,  Poefia  di  Girolamo  Af- 
canio  Giuftiniani,  Mufica  di  Benedetto  Marcello,  Patrizj: 
Veneti,  1724  Si  1725.”  There  is  a  long  and  learned  pre¬ 
face  to  the  firft  volume,  in  order  to  give  weightand  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  author’s  plan  and  ftyle  of  ccmpofition  ;  and,, 
befides  the  great  difplay  of  mufical  reading,  fagacity,  and 
fuperior  views  to  any  of  his  predeceffors,  letters  are  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each*  volume  from  the  author’s  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  in  the  fame  encomiaftic  (train  as  the  recommenda¬ 
tory  verfes  with  which  almoft  every  book  was  ufhered  into 
the  world  during  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was  alfo 
the  author  of  a  drama  called  Arato  in  Sparta,  which  wa3 
fet  by  Ruggieri,  and  performed  at  Venice  in  1704;  and 
in  1710  he  produced  both  the  words  and  the  mufic  of  an 
oratorio,  called  Giuditta.  He  fet  the  Pfyche  of  Caflini 
about  the  fame  time.  In  1718,  he  publifhed  fonnets  of 
his  own  writing,  without  mufic;  and  in  1725  he  both 
wrote  and  fet  a  ferenata,  which  was  performed  at  the  im¬ 
perial  court  of  Vienna.  There  is  likewife  extant,  a  com¬ 
plete  fcore  of  an  oratorio  by  Marcello.  Its  title,  which  is 
iomewhat  long,  and  its  iubjeft  Angular  for  an  oratorio,  is 
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the  following:  “  II  Trionfo  della  Poefia  e  della  Mufica, 
nil  celebrarfi  la  Morte,  la  Efaltazione,  e  la  Incoronazione, 
di  Maria  fempre  Vergine  alfunto  in  Cielo;  Oratorio  fagro 
a  6  voci;  1733.  Mufica  e  Poefia  di  Benedetto  Marcello.” 
The  interlocutors  are  Poetry,  Mufic,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  a  chorus  of  Poets,  Liberal  Arts,  and  Old  Muficians. 
But  thefe  perfonifications  are  not  fo  wide  from  facred  fub- 
jefts  as  Acis  and  Galatea,  Alexander’s  Feaft,  and  Semele. 
And,  though  the  fubjedt  of  this  drama  may  be  too  play¬ 
ful,  and  the  airs  too  gay  for  an  oratorio,  yet  it  is  amufing 
to  fee  how  a  great  man  may  amufe  himfelf  in  trying  to 
amufe  others.  It  mult  be  owned  that  the  chorufi'es  and 
accompaniment’s  of  Handel’s  oratorios  have  made  the  Eng- 
lifh  faflidious  about  facred  mufic.  But  Marcello  inult 
ever  be  admired  for  Italian  grace  and  finoothnefs,  and 
Handel  for  German  force  and  vigour.  He  died  in  1741. 
Burney. 

MARCEL'LO  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dora  :  five  miles  fouth-eait  of  Aolta. 

MARCEL'LUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  general.  See  the 
article  Rome. 

MARCEL'LUS,  furnamed  Empiricus,  the  Empiric, 
was  a  native  of  Bourdeaux,  and  held  an  appointment  un¬ 
der  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Arcadius.  He  died  in 
the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  younger,  who  afcended  the 
throne  of  the  eaftern  empire  in  the  year  408.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Marcellus  purfued  the  Itudy  of  medicine  as  a 
profefiion  ;  but  took  it  up  as  an  amateur,  without  acquir¬ 
ing  any  profound  (kill  in  it.  He  compiled  from  authors, 
both  ancient  and  contemporary,  and  efpecially  from  Scri- 
bonius  Largus,  whom  he  copies  literally  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  and  alfo  from  popular  report,  a  colleflion  of 
medicines  and  receipts  for  all  the  difeafes  of  the  body  ; 
in  which,  however,  his  fuperftition  is  more  confpicuous 
than  his  judgment.  Neverthelefs  his  work  has  been  pre- 
ferved,  and  printed  under  the  title  of  “  De  Medicamentis 
empiricis  phyficis  et  rationalibus  Liber,  a  Jano  Cornario 
verfus,”  Bafil,  1536,  &c.  and  was  included  among  the 
Medicae  Artis  I^rincipes,  collected  by  Henry  Stephens. 
Marcellus  dedicated  this  compilation  to  his  children,  in 
an  epiftle,  which  is  preferved,  with  a  view  of  teaching  them 
the  means  of  relieving  their  difeafes  by  Ample  remedies  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  he  counfels  them  not  to  negledl  the 
more  compound  ones  when  necefTary,  and  to  confult  the 
moft  expert  phyficians  before  they  employ  them.  Eloy, 
Did.  Hift. 

MARCEL'LUS  I.  (Pope),  a  native  of  Rome,  became  a 
refbyter  under  Marcellinus,  and  was  his  fuccefibr  in  the 
ifhopric  of  that  city  in  the  year  308,  after  the  fee  had 
been  vacant  for  more  than  three  years  and  a  half.  The 
particulars  relating  to  this  pope  are  not  given  on  fufficient 
authority.  It  is  laid  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  pope  Da- 
mafus,  that  his  firmnefs  in  maintaining  the  difcipline  of 
the  church,  and  in  obliging  thofs  who  had  fallen  during 
the  times  of  perfecution  to  give  proof  of  the  genuinenels 
of  their  repentance,  excited  againft  him  the  general  ha¬ 
tred,  which  was  not  confined  to  private  difputes  and  di- 
vifions,  but  ended  in  public  tumults,  bloodlhed,  and 
murders.  He  adds,  that  Marcellus  was  fent  into  banilh- 
ment,  and  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  pontificate,  in 
the  year  310.  The  church  of  Rome  has  given  him  a  place 
in  her  lift  of  martyrs ;  but  in  the  moft  ancient  martyrolo- 
gies  he  has  only  the  title  of  confeffor. 

MARCEL'LUS  II.  (Pope),  whofe  family-name  was 
Cervini,  was  a  native  of  Fano  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona, 
where  his  father  filled  the  poll  of  receiver-general  of  the 
revenues  of  the  holy  fee.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Sienna, 
and  honourably  dillinguilhed  himfelf  in  his  academic  ex- 
ercifes.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Rome,  under  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Paul  III.  who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  abi¬ 
lities  and  addrefs,  that  he  appointed  him  his  principal 
fecretary.  He  accompanied  cardinal  Farnefe,  the  nephew 
of  that  pontiff,  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  at¬ 
tempt  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Francis  I. 
aad  the  ewpexor  Charles  V,  At  this  time  he  had  the 
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title  of  bifhop  of  Nicaftro  ;  and  was  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  fees  of  Reggio  and  Ugubio.  Upon  his  return  to- 
Rome,  Paul  created  him.  cardinal  prelbyter  of  the  holy 
crofs  of  Jerufalem,  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  prefi- 
dents  of  the  council  of  Trent.  On  the  death  of  pope 
Julius  III.  in  1555,  the  conclave  united  in  eledling  our 
cardinal  his  fuccefibr.  He  commenced  his  pontificate  by 
abjuring  nepotilm,,  and  would  not  fuffer  his  nephews  even 
to  come  to  Rome.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
irreproachable  character,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invin¬ 
cible  refolution  and  conltancy,  and  to  have  formed  great 
defigns  for  the  reformation  of  the  court  and  of  the  clergy  ; 
but  a  fatal  ftroke  of  apoplexy  prevented  him  from  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution,  on  the  t wenty-firft  day  after  his 
elevation.  It  was  indeed  reported,  that  he  owed  his  death 
to  poifon.  Rycaul' s  Contin.  of  Platina.  Moxeri. 

MARCEL'LUS  DONA'TUS,  a  phyfician  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  quitted  the  practice  of  his  profefiion,  and 
became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Mantua.  He  is  known- 
as  the  author  of  a  compilation  of  medical  cafes  and  ob- 
fervations,  collected  from  the  Greek,  Arabian,  and  later 
writers,  who  had  preceded  him.  This  work  was  firlt  pub- 
li filed  at  Mantua,  in  1586,  4to.  and  afterwards  at  Venice, 
1588  and  1597,  in  fix  books,  with  the  title  of  “  De  Hifi- 
toria  Medica  Mirabili  Lib.  VI.”  Horftius  afterwards  re- 
publilhed  it  at  Frankfort,  in  8vo.  in  1613,  with  a  feventlr 
book,  on  difeafes  reputed  magical,  and  on  extraordinary 
abltinence.  Marcellus  was  alio  author  of  a  trail,  “  De 
Variolis  et  Morbillis,”  printed  at  Mantua  in  1569,  4to. 
and  1597,  8 vo.  with  another  trail,  “  De  Radice  purgante, 
quam  vocant  Mekoakan.” 

MARCEL'LUS,  in  geography,  a  military  and  poft- 
town  of  America,  in  Onondago-county,  New  York,  litu- 
ated  on  Skaneatates  lake,  eleven  miles  weft  of  Onondago- 
caftle ;  incorporated  in  1794,  and  containing  909  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

MARCENAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltriCt. 
of  Murat.  The  place  contains  2058, 'and  the  canton  8957, 
inhabitants,  in  feven  communes. 

MARCENOP'OLI,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  near  the  Vrana, 
anciently  Marcianopolis.  It  was  deltroyed  by  Attila  : 
twenty  miles  weft-north- we  ft  of  Vrana.  Lat.  43.  10.  N„ 
Ion.  27.  24.  E. 

MARCES'CENT,  adj.  [from  marcefcc ,  Lat.  to  fade.] 
Fading;  withering. 

MARCES'CIBLE,  adj.  Fading  away;  foon  withered.- 

M AR'CGR AVE,  f.  See  Margrave. 

MARCGRA'VIA,  /.  [fo  named  by  Plumier,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  George  Marcgraf  de  Liebjlad ,  a  native  of  Saxony,, 
who  travelled  with  Pilo  in  the  Brafils,  and  fubfequently. 
vifited  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  in  pair¬ 
ing  over  to  Africa,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  in  1644.. 
His  account  of  the  plants,  animals,  and  inhabitants,  of 
the  Brafils,  has  been  publilhed  by  De  Laet,  along  with 
fome  of  the  w  ritings  of  Pilo,  in  a  folio  volume,  dated  1648, 
illurtrated  with  wooden  cuts.  Marcgraf  is  mentioned  by- 
Pifo,  as  “his  excellent  and  very-diligent  domeltic,  of 
fome  of  whofe  drawings  and  obfervations  he  has  made  ufe, 
which  he  acknowledges,  left  evil-minded  perfons  (liould 
accule  him  of  enriching  his  works  with  ftolen  decora¬ 
tions.”]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  putaminese?  (capparides, 
Jujf.)  The  generic  charailers  are — Calyx:  penanthiuin 
lix-leaved,  imbricate,  permanent;  leaflets  roundilh,  con- 
cave;  the  two  outinoft  larger.  Corolla:  one-petalled, 
conic-ovate,  entire,  clofed  like  a  calyptre,  parting  at  the 
bale,  caducous.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  awl- 
fhaped,  Ihort,  fpreading,  deciduous;  antherte  upright, 
large,  ovate-oblong.  Piltillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  Ityle  none ; 
ftigma  headed,  permanent.  Pericarpium  ;  berry  coriace¬ 
ous,  globular,  many-celled,  many-valved.  Seeds:  nu- 
merous,  fmall,  oblong,  neltling  in  foft  pulp. — EjJential 
Ckarader.  Corolla  one-petalled,  caly ptre-lhaped ;  calyx 
fix-leaved,  imbricate  5  berry  many-celled,  many-feeded. 

Marcgraviai 
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Marcgrai'ia  umbellata,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  fhmbby 
creeping  plant,  but  not  properly  parafitical ;  at  firft  it  is 
radicant,  like  Tome  ferns,  whence  Sloane  has  given  a  figure 
of  the  young  plant  among  his  ferns.  As  it  advances,  the 
Item  becomes  fhrubby,  adhering  ftill  by  its  fibres  to  the 
trunk  of  fome  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  it  frequently  runs, 
at  length  dividing  into  feveral  fubdivided  lool'e  pendulous 
branches,  commonly  terminated  by  flowering  umbels. 
The  leaves  of  a  young  rooting  plant  are  roundifh,  fnb- 
fefiile,  flightly  emarginate,  with  an  entire  margin,  and 
glandular  dots.  Leaves  of  the  branches  diftich,  alternate, 
on  fliort  petioles,  ovate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  of 
a  thick  confidence,  deciduous,  fmooth.  Umbels  nodding, 
with  many  fnnple  one-flowered  peduncles;  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  umbel,  utricular  glands,  fpreading,  oblong,  ven- 
tricofe,  helmet-fhaped,  deciduous,  coriaceous.  Flowers 
attending,  naked.  Receptacle,  after  the  flower  is  fallen, 
entire,  not  five-lobed.  Capfule  ufually  divided  into  ten 
cells.  Seeds' and  pulp  of  a  fhining  fcarlet  colour.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  cool  woody  mountains. 
Browne  fays  it  is  frequent  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  and 
appears  in  fuch  various  forms  that  it  has  been  miftaken 
for  different  plants  in  the  different  ftages  of  its  growth. 
The  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  moderate  goofeberry,  with  a 
thick  rind  ;  and  we  prefume,  from  the  natural  affinities  of 
this  plant,  that  it  is  of  a  poifonous  quality.  The  greateft 
peculiarity  of  this  plant  confifts  in  four,  five,  or  more, 
appendages  to  the  umbel,  placed  in  the  centre,  each  on  a 
Italic  half  the  length  of  the  flower-ftalks.  Thefe  are  above 
an  inch  long,  tubular,  obtufe,  and  clofed  at  the  extremity, 
but  furnifhed  with  a  dilated  lip  at  their  orifice  where  the 
ltalk  is  inferted.  Being,  from  the  pofition  of  the  umbel, 
pendulous,  Brown  fays  they  catch  the  water  that  trickles 
down  the  branch  in  rainy  weather;  but  their  ufe  has  not 
been  fully  explained.  Linnaeus  fuppofed  them  nedaries. 
If  fuch,  they  may  ferve  to  tempt  infects  or  humming¬ 
birds  to  frequent  the  flowers,  and  afiift  impregnation,  as 
in  numberlefs  other  cafes. 

Willdenow  has  adopted  another  fpecies,  M.  coriacea, 
from  Vahl’s  Eclogae.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding; 
but  with  more  elliptical,  obtufe,  coriaceous,  fhining,  and 
almoft-veinlefs,  leaves.  The  umbel,  like  all  the  other 
parts,  is  much  larger.  The  fuppofed  nectaries,  or  pouches, 
grow',  without  any  ftalks,  on  the  lower  part  of  each  flower- 
italk,  and  are  fhorter  and  more  inflated  than  thofe  of  the 
former.  This  plant  has  certainly  all  the  habit  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  in  queftion  ;  but  neither  Vahl  nor  Willdenow  feems 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  the  corolla,  which  is  totally 
different,  confifting  of  five  feparate  concave  petals ;  fo 
that  it  proves  to  belong  to  Schreber’s  genus  Afcium,  the 
Norantea  of  Aublet:  which  differs  in  that  refpeCl:  only 
from  Marcgravia,  having  exactly  the  fame  fort  of  pouches, 
though  they  have  been  called  braCtes,  becaufe  the  inflo- 
refcence  in  Aublet’s  plant  is  racemofe.  See  Ascium, 
vol.  ii. 

MARCH,  [from  Mars .]  The  third  month  of  the  year. 
—March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  afpeft,  a  helmet 
upon  his  head,  to  fhow  this  month  was  dedicated  to  Mars. 
Peacham. 

Among  the  Romans,  March  was  the  firft  month ;  for, 
when  Romulus  divided  the  year  into  months,  he  gave  to 
the  firft  the  name  of  his  fuppofed  father,  Mars.  Ovid, 
however,  obferves,  that  the  people  of  Italy  had  the  month 
of  March  before  Romulus’s  time ;  but  that  they  placed  it 
very  differently,  fome  making  it  the  third,  lome  the  fourth, 
fome  the  fifth,  and  others  the  tenth,  month  of  the  year. 
In  this  month  it  was  that  the  Romans  facrificed  to  Anna 
Perenna;  that  they  began  their  comitia  ;  that  they  ad¬ 
judged  their  public  farms  and  leafes ;  that  the  miftreffes 
ferved  the  Haves  and  fervants  at  table,  as  the  malters  did 
in  the  Saturnalia;  and  that  the  veftals  renewed  the  facred 
fire.  The  month  of  March  was  always  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Minerva,  and  always  confided  of  thirty-one  days. 
The  ancients  held  it  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage,  as 
well  as  the  month  of  May. 


In  England,  before  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  March, 
properly  (peaking,  was  the  firft  month  in  order,  the  new 
year  commencing  from  the  25th  ;  though,  in  complaifance 
to  the  cultoms  of  our  neighbours,  we  ufually  ranked  it  as 
the  third  ;  but,  in  this  refpeCl,  we  fpoke  one  way,  and 
wrote  another.  See  the  article  Chronology,  vol.  iv. 
p.  535.  Till  the  year  1564.,  the  French  reckoned  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  year  from  Eafter  ;  fo  that  there  were  two 
months  of  March  in  one  year,  one  of  which  they  called 
March  before  Safer,  and  the  other  March  after  Eafcr ;  and, 
when  Eafter  fell  within  the  month  of  March,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month  was  in  one  year,  and  the  end  in  another. 
We  have  two  remarkable  days  to  notice  irf  this  month. 

1.  St.  David's.  David  is  the  tutelary  faint  of  Wales, 
and  firlt  biffiop  of  the  fee  of  St.  David’s,  in  Pembroke- 
fliire.  The  hiltory  of  this  prelate  is  involved  in  great  ob= 
fcurity,  and  very  much  intermixed  with  monkifh  legends, 
in  which  we  can  repofe  no  confidence.  He  is  ftated  to 
have  been  of  princely  extraction  ;  and  to  have  been  the 
fon,  as  fome  fay,  and  according  to  others  the  grandfon,  of 
Sandde  ab  Cedig  ab  Ceredig  ab  Cunedda,  a  prince  of  Ce¬ 
redigion,  or  Cardigan,  by  Non,  the  daughter  of  Gynyr  of 
Caer  Gawch,  in  Pembrokefliire.  Some  fay  the  lady’s 
name  was  Melaria,  and  that  (he  was  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Brychan,  a  prince  or  regulus  of  Brecknockihire,  from 
whom  that  county  derived  its  name,  and  whofe  reign  is 
dated  from  A.  D.  400  to  450.  However  this  be,  all  au¬ 
thors  agree,  that  (he  was  a  nun,  and  that  lhe  became  a 
mother  by  the  forcible  violation  of  her  chaftity.  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  not  pofitively  afcertained  ;  Creffy  places 
it  in  the  year  462;  the  author  of  his  life,  in  a  differta- 
tion  on  the  fubjeCt  contained  in  the  ACta  SanCtorum, 
fixes  it  in  the  year  445;  but  others  affign  a  later  date. 
Having  commenced  his  education  and  courfe  of  literary 
fame  at  old  Menapia,  and  determining  to  devote  himfelf 
to  a  religious  life,  he  removed  to  the  I(le  of  Wight,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  inftruCtion  of  Paulinus,  who 
fuperint<=nded  a  public  fchool  for  theadmiffion  of  perfons 
defigned  for  the  clerical  office.  After  profecuting  his  ftu- 
dies  for  fome  years  in  this  place  with  great  ardour  and 
fuccefs,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  fixed  his 
refidence  in  a  retired  fituation,  called  Vallis  Rofina,  the 
Valley  of  Rofes,  where  he  founded  a  monaltic  inltitution, 
which  acquired,  from  the  drift  difcipline  with  which  it 
was  conduced,  and  the  diltinguiffied  l’anClity  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  a  celebrity  that  rendered  it  in  procefs  of  time  an  ar- 
chiepifcopal  metropolis.  Of  this  inltitution  we  have  in 
the  ACta  SanCtorum  the  following  defcription.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  who  laboured  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  “  never  converfed  together  by  talking  but  when 
neceffity  required  ;  and,  each  performed  the  labour  af- 
figned  him,  accompanied  with  prayers  or  holy  meditations 
on  divine  things ;  and,  having  finiffied  their  country  work, 
they  returned  to  their  monaftery,  where  they  fpent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  till  the  evening  in  reading  or  writ¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening,  at  the  founding  of  a  bell,  they  all 
left  their  employment,  and  repaired  to  the  church,  where 
they  continued  till  the  (lars  appeared,  and  then  they  went 
to  their  refeftion,  eating  fparingly,  and  not  to  fatiety. 
Their  food  was  bread,  with  roots  or  herbs  (eafoned  with 
lalt,  and  they  quenched  their  third  with  a  mixture  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  milk.  Supper  being  ended,  they  continued  about 
three  hours  iu  watchings,  prayers,  and  genuflexions.  As 
long  as  they  were  in  the  church,  none  were  allowed  to 
(lumber,  lneeze,  or  fpit.  After  this  they  went  to  reft; 
at  cock-crowing  they  arofe,  and  remained  at  prayer  till 
day  appeared.  All  their  inward  fenfations  and  thoughts 
were  difcloled  to  their  fuperior,  and  from  him  they  de¬ 
manded  permiffion  in  all  things,  even  when  urged  by  the 
neceffary  calls  of  nature.”  Their  clothing  conlifted  of 
the  (kins  of  beads. 

The  time  of  St.  David’s  death,  and  his  age  at  his  de- 
ceafe,  are  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  period  of  his  birth. 
Giraldus  and  John  of  Tinemouth,  (fate  that  he  died  in 
the  year  609,  at  the  advanced  age  of  J47.  years.  Pits 
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places  his  death  in  544,  aligning  to  him  the  fame  incre¬ 
dible  age.  The  author  of  his  life  in  the  Acta  Sanftorum 
agrees  with  this  ftatement  as  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
makes  him  only  97  years  old,  fuggefting  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  dates  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  written  LXXXXVII.  or  CXXXXVII.  and  the  firft 
numeral  L  being  miftaken  for  C.  U flier  alfo  concurs  in 
fixing  his  death  in  544,  but  he  makes  his  age  only  82. 
He  was  canonized  by  Calixtus  II.  who  held  the  papal  fee 
from  A.  D.  11x9  to  1124.  His  character  is  thus  fummed 
up  by  Giraldus.  “He  was  to  all  a  mirror  and  a  pattern 
of  life  5  he  taught  both  by  precept  and  example  ;  he  was 
an  excellent  preacher  in  words,  but  more  excellent  in 
works.  He  was  a  dofirine  to  thofe  who  heard  him,  a  mo¬ 
del  to  the  religious,  life  to  the  needy,  defence  to  orphans, 
fupport  to  widows,  a  father  to  the  fatherlefs,  a  rule  to 
monks,  a  directory  to  men  of  the  world;  being  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  win  all  to  God.”  In 
confequence  of  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
created  the  feven  champions  of  Chriftendom,  St.  David 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  patron  faint  of  Wales  ; 
but  this  rank  is  hardly  known  among  the  people  of  the 
principality,  being  a  title  diffufed  among  them  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  modern  times.  Omen's  Camb.  Biog. 

Although  the  cuftom  of  wearing  leeks  on  the  firft  of 
March,  or  St.  David’s  day,  may  feem  to  fome  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  to  be  a  trivial  fubjedl,  yet  to  many  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  may  not  be  unacceptable  or  unamufing. 
We  obferve,  however,  that  this  cuftom  is  fcarcely  known 
in  Wales.  Mr.  Owen  ftates,  that  in  fome  diftrifts  of 
Wales  the  neighbours  of  a  fmall  farmer,  deftitute  of  means 
for  cultivating  his  land,  appoint  a  day  when  they  all  at¬ 
tend  to  plough  his  land,  or  to  ferve  him  in  fome  other 
way  ;  and  that  at  fuch  time  each  individual  carries  with 
him  his  portion  of  leeks,  to  be  uled  in  making  pottage  for 
the  company.  But  this  is  a  cuftom  which,  does  not  fub- 
fift  at  prefent.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  practice  ori¬ 
ginated  with  a  viftory  obtained  by  Cadwallo  over  the 
Saxons,  on  the  firft  of  March,  640,  when  the  Welfti,  in  or¬ 
der  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  wore  leeks  in  their  hats. 
To  this  Shakefpeare  feems  to  allude,  when  he  makes 
Fluellin  fay,  “  The  Welflimen  did  good  fervice  in  a  gar¬ 
den  where  leeks  did  grow.”  But  a  writer  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  (vol.  Ivii.  p.  131.)  traces  it  to  a  more 
ancient  fource  :  “  Scholars,”  he  obferves,  “  know  that  the 
leek,  vgaaov  of  the  Greeks,  by  a  corrupt  tranfpofition  of 
pares-on,  and  porrum  of  the  Latins,  corrupted  from  Pur- 
orus,  was  an  Egyptian  deity  ;  and  confequently  the  Britons, 
a  colony  of  Egyptians,  were  worlhippers  of  leeks.”  Dray¬ 
ton  (Polyolbion,  fong  4.)  afcribes  it  to  the  holy  aufterity 
of  St.  David,  whofe  retreat  he  places  in  the  vale  of  Ewyas, 
on  the  borders  of  Monmouthfliire  and  Brecknockftiire  s 

That  reverent  Britilh  faint  in  zealous  ages  part. 

To  contemplation  liv’d  ;  and  did  fo  truly  faft. 

As  he  did  onelie  drink  what  cryffal  Hodney  yields, 

And  fed  upon  the  Leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields. 

In  memorie  of  whom,  in  the  revolving  yeere, 

The  Welfhmen  on  his  day  that  facred  herbe  do  wears. 

From  fome  lines  in  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  for  March 
1757,  it  would  feem  that  a  cuftom  fubfifted  at  that  time 
of  burning  St.  David  in  effigy,  a  counterpart  of  the  mum¬ 
mery  ftill  praftifed  on  the  5th  of  November  :  , 

The  firft  of  this  month  fome  do  keep, 

For  honed  Taff  to  wear  his  leek, 

Who  patron  was  they  fay  of  Wales, 

But  it  would  make  a  ftranger  laugh, 

To  fee  the  English  hang  poor  Taff; 

A  pair  of  breeches  and  a  coat. 

Hat,  (hoes  and  dockings,  and  what  not; 

All  fluff’d  with  hay  to  reprefent 
The  Cambrian  hero  thereby  meant; 

With  fword  fometimes  three  inches  broad, 

And  other  armour  made  of  wood  ; 

They  drag  hur  to  fome  publick  tree. 

And  hang  hur  up  in  effigy. 
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St.  David  and  the  leek  are  again  fneered  at  in  the  almanac 
for  March  1759.  Gent,  Mag.  Feb.  1787.  Time's  Te/cfcope, 
1815. 

17.  St,  Patrick,  the  tutelar  Dint  of  Ireland,  was  born  in 
the  year  377,  in  a  village  called  Bonaven  Tabernics,  probably 
Kilpatrick,  in  Scotland,  between  Dunbriton  and  Glafgovv'. 
He  is,  however,  claimed  as  a  Cambrian  by  Mr.  Jones,  in 
his  Welfti  Bards,  who  makes  him  a  native  of  Caernarvon¬ 
shire.  His  original  name  was  Succathus.  At  the  age  of 
fixteen  years,  it  is  faid  he  was  a  flave,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  this  degraded  condition.  He  afterwards  became 
a  difciple  of  St.  Martin,  who  inducted  him  into  the  clerical, 
office.  After  the  unfuccefsful  labours  and  death  of  Pal- 
ladius,  who  had  been  fent  by  Celeftine,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
into  Ireland  3  the  fame  pontiff  employed  Succathus  in  this 
million,  and  changed  his  name  to  Patrick.  He  arrived 
among  the  Irifti  A.  D.  432,  The  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry, 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  exploits, 
Hand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs,  not  only  of  his 
refolution  and  patience,  but  alfo  of  his  dexterity  and  ad- 
drefs.  Having  converted  great  numbers  to  the  Chrillian 
religion,  he  founded,  in  the  year  472,  the  archbifliopric  of 
Armagh,  which  has  ever  fince  remained  the  metropolitan 
fee  of  the  Irilh  nation.  Others  fay,  that,  after  having  la¬ 
boured  in  effecting  the  purpofe  of  his  miftion  for  iixty 
years,  he  died  in  the  year  460.  Hence  this  famous  mifii- 
onary,  though  he  was  not  the  firft  who  communicated  to 
the  Irilh  the  light  of  the  gofpel,  has  neverthelefs  been 
juftly  entitled  the  Apoftle  of  the  Irifti,  and  the  father  of 
the  Hibernian  church;  and  is  ftill  generally  acknowledged 
and  revered  in  that  honourable  character.  The  venerable 
Bede  has  written  his  life  in  two  books  5  and  Jac.  Warrens 
publiflied  bis  works  at  London  in  1656,  in  Svo.  Mo/keim’s 
Ecc.  Hijl.  vol.  ii. 

MARCH,/.  Military  movement  |  journey  of  foldiers, 
— Thefe  troops  came  to  the  army  harafled  with  a  long  and 
wearifome  march ,  and  caft  away  their  arms  and  garments, 
and  fought  in  their  fliirts.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain, 

Who  (hould  command,  by  his  Almighty  nod, 

Thefe  chofen  troops,  unconfcious  of  the  road, 

And  unacquainted  with  th’ appointed  end, 

Their  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend.  Blackmore. 

Grave  and  folemn  walk  : 

Waller  was  fmooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line. 

The  long  majeftic  march  and  energy  divine.  Pope, 

Deliberate  or  laborious  walk. — We  came  to  the  roots  of 
the  mountain,  and  had  a  very  troublefome  march  to  gain 
the  top  of  it.  Addifon  on  Italy, — Signals  to  move.— The 
drums  prefently  ftriking  up  a  march ,  they  make  no  longer 
(lay,  but  forward  they  go  direftly.  Knolles. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modern  times, 
none  is  more  effential  than  that  of  marching.  It  may  be 
juftly  called  the  key  which  leads  to  all  fublime  motions  and 
manoeuvres  of  an  army  ;  for  they  depend  entirely  on  this 
point.  A  man  can  be  attacked  in  four  different  ways ; 
in  the  front,  on  both  Hanks,  and  in  the  rear;  but  he  can 
defend  himfelf,  and  annoy  the  enemy,  only  when  placed 
with  his  face  towards  him.  Hence  it  follows,  that. the 
general  objeft  of  marching  is  reduced  to  three  points 
only  1  to  march  forwards,  and  on  both  (ides,  becaufe  it  is 
impoffible  to  do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and  by  that 
means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  prefents  Jiimfelf, — The 
different  fteps  to  be  made  ufeof  are  three:  flow,  faft,  and 
oblique.  The  firft  is  proper  in  advancing,  when  at  a  cpn- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  enemy,  and  when  the  ground 
is  unequal,  that  the  line  may  not  be  broken,  and  that  a 
regular  fire  may  be  kept  up  without  intermilfion.  The 
fecond  is  chiefly  neceflary  when  you  want  to  anticipate 
the  enemy  in  occupying  fome  poll,  in  pafling  a  defile,  and, 
above  all,  in  attacking  an  intrenchment,  to  avoid  being 
a  long  while  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  (mail 
arms,  See. '  The  third  ftep  is  of  infinite  confequence, 
both  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  columns  may  be  opened 
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and  formed  into  lines,  and  vice  verfa ,  lines  into  columns, 
by  this  kind  of  ftep,  in  a  lefs  fpace,  and  confequently  in 
lefs  time,  than  by  any  other  method  whatfoever.  In  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  defile,  you  may  inftantly  form  the  line  with¬ 
out  prefenting  the  flank  to  the  enemy.  The  line  may  be 
formed,  though  ever  fo  near  to  the  enemy,  with  fafety  ; 
becaufe  you  face  him,  and  can  with  eafe  and  fafety  -protedt 
and  cover  the  motion  of  the  troops,  while  they  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  defiles,  and  forming.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  equally  executed,  when  a  column  is  to  be  formed  in 
order  to  advance  or  retreat;  which  is  a  point  of  infinite 
confequence,  and  fhould  be  eftablifhed  as  an  axiom. 

Before  a  march,  the  army  generally  receives  feveral 
days’  bread.  The  quarter-mafters,  camp  colour-men,  and 
pioneers,  parade  according  to  orders,  and  march  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  commanded  by  the  quarter-maffer-general  or 
his  deputy.  They  are  to  clear  the  roads,  level  the  ways, 
make  preparation  for  the  march  of  the  army,  See.  The 
general,  for  inftance,  beats  at  two,  the  aJJ'cmbly  at  three,  and 
the  army  to  march  in  twenty  minutes  after.  Upon  beat¬ 
ing  the  general,  the  village  and  general-officer’s  guards, 
quarter  and  rear  guards,  join  their  refpedtive  corps;  and 
the  army  pack  up  their  baggage.  Upon  beating  the  ajfem- 
bly,  the  tents  are  to  be  ftruck,  and  fent  with  the  baggage 
to  the  phee  appointed,  &c.  The  companies  draw  up  in 
their  feveral  ftreets,  and  the  rolls  are  called.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  drummers  are  to  beat  a  march,  and  fifers 
play  at  the  head  of  the  line,  upon  which  the  companies 
march  out  from  their  feveral  ftreets,  form  battalions,  as 
they  advance  to  the  head  of  line,  and  then  halt. 

Each  foldier  generally  marches  with  thirty-fix  rounds  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  two  good  flints;  one  of  which  is 
to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  his  firelock.  The  routes  muff 
be  formed  fo  that  no  columns  crofs  one  another  on  the 
march. 

Neither  raulic  nor  drums  are  now  ufed  to  regulate  the 
march,  which  is  in  three  meafures.  i.  Ordinary  time,  in 
which  75  paces  are  taken  in  a  minute.  2.  Quick  time-,  in 
which  there  are  108  fteps  in  a  minute.  3.  The  quickeft 
time,  or  wheeling-march,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  120  fteps 
of  30  inches  each,  or  300  feet,  in  the  minute.  This  laft  is 
ufed  only  for  wheeling. 

March,  in  mufic,  a  military  air  played  by  martial  in- 
ftruments  to  regulate  and  mark  the  fteps  of  the  foldiery, 
to  w  hich  the  drums  ufually  beat  time.  There  are  military 
pieces  for  field-inftruments  on  the  parade  which  are  called 
marches,  though  the  regiment  or  corps  is  ftationary. 

In  the  Supplement  to  the  firft  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  it  is  truly  faid,  that  a  march  fhould  be  always  com- 
pofed  in  common  time,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  quaver  at 
the  beginning;  and  that  it  is  almolt  impoflible  to  march 
in  cadence  to  a  movement  in  triple  time,  unlefs  it  is  com- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ctefura  is  felt  at  the  end 
of  every  two  bars;  that  is  to  fay,  unlefs  the  compofer  has 
written  an  air  in  common  time,  as  if  it  were  in  triple. 
The  arfis,  or  up-part  of  the  bar,  naturally  marks  the  lift¬ 
ing  up  of  the  foot  in  marching  ;  on  which  account  the  air 
ufually  begins  with  an  odd  note. 

In  Perfia,  according  to  Chardin,  when  a  building  is  to 
be  pulled  down,  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  or  any  work  to 
be  nerformed  that  requires  difpatch,  and  the  united  efforts 
of  a  multitude,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftrict  are  aflem- 
bled,  who  work  to  the  found  of  inliruments  ;  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  done  with  more  zeal  and  promptitude  than  it  would 
be  in  filence. 

Marches,  without  lingular;  [ mffrekia ,  Lat.  from  the 
Germ,  march,  i.e.  lines;  or  from  the  Fr.  marque-,  being 
the  notorious  diftindtion  between  tw'o  countries,  or  terri¬ 
tories.]  The  limits  between  England  and  Wales,  or  Scot¬ 
land,  when  thofe  were  confidered  as  enemies’  countries; 
which  laft  are  divided  into  Weft  and  Middle  Marches. — 
The  Englilh  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  continued 
guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round  them.  Davies. 
.1-It  is  not  fit  that  a  king  of  an  ifland  fhould  have  any 
marches'  ox  borders  but  the  four  feas.  Davies  on  Ireland, 


They  of  thofe  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  fufficient  to  defend 

Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Shakefpeare , 

To  MARCH,  v.  n.  \_marcker,  Fr.]  To  move  in  military 
form. — Maccabseus  marched  forth,  and  flew  five-and-twenty 
•thoufand  perfons.  2  Macc.  xii.  26. 

My  father,  whenfome  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 

Wept  o’er-me.  Addifon's  Cato. 

To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  ftately,  manner. — 
Plexirtus,  finding  that, if  nothing  elfe,  famine  would  at  laft 
bring  him  to  deftrudtion,  thought  better  by  humblenefs- 
to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could  not  march.  Sidney. 

Our  bodies,  ev’ry  footftep  that  they  make, 

March  towards  death,  until  at  laft  they  die.  Davies. 

To  MARCH,  v.  a.  To  put  in  military  movement.— 
Cyrus  marching  his  army  for  divers  days  over  mountains 
of  fnow,  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  its  whitenefs  preju¬ 
diced  the  fight  of  very  many  of  his  foldiers.  Boyle  on  Colours „ 
— To  bring  in  regular  proceflion  : 

March  them  again  in  fair  array, 

And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day  ; 

The  happy  day  defign’d  to  wait 

On  William’s  fame,  and  Europe’s  fate.  Prior. 

MARCH,  or  Mkrsh,  a  market-town  in  the  ifle  of  Ely, 
in  Cambridgefhire.  The  market  is  on  Friday;  and  three 
fairs,  viz.  on  the  Monday  and  Tuefday  before  Eafter  and 
Whitfuntide,  and  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  Odtober  and 
the  two  following  days.  This  town  lies  nearly  midway 
between  Chatteris  and  Wifbeach,  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Nene  ;  from  which  circumftance  it  has  the  advantage 
of  a  confiderable  trade.  The  chapel  is  a  fpacious  edifice, 
with  a  fpire,  eredted  about  the  year  1343.  Many  Roman- 
remains  have  been  difeovered  in  this  vicinity  :  when  the 
road  was  making  from  March  to  Wifbeach,  in  the  year 
1730,  three  urns  were  dug  up,  full  of  burnt  bones  and 
afhes  ;  and  alfo  a  pot,  containing  160  Roman  denarii,  of 
all  the  emperors  from  Vefpafian  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter.  March  is  fifteen  miles  from  Ely, 
twenty. fix  from  Cambridge,  and  eighty  from  London. 

MARCH  (Aufias,  Ofias,  or  Ugias),  the  beft  known  of 
the  Limoulin  poets,  was  born  in  Valencia,  of  Catalan  pa¬ 
rents.  Some  of  his  ignorant  admirers  have  afferted  that 
Petrarch  imitated  him,  but  it  is  certaift  that  he  did  not 
flourifh  till  after  Petrarch.  Don  Carlos,  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-tiled  prince  of  Viana,  who  died  in  1461,  loved  his 
company;  and  this  fufficiently  afeertains  his  age.  He  was 
educated  in  the  duke  of  Gandia’s  houfehold,  and  married 
a  woman  of  noble  family  ;  like  Petrarch,  however,  he 
fell  in  love  with  another  man’s  wife,  and  fpent  his  time 
in  writing  verfes  upon  her  in  the  Provencal  ftyle.  Could 
the  Catalans  have  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  Arragon,  againft 
which  they  fo  often  and  fo  nobly  ftruggled,  their  dialed!: 
would  have  become  a  cultivated  tongue,  and  Aufias  March 
would  have  been  the  father  of  its  poetry.  As  it  is,  his 
reputation  is  very  great,  confidering  the  obfolete  and 
wretched  language  in  which  he  wrote.  His  poems  have 
been  frequently  printed;  the  earlieft  edition  is  that  of 
Valencia  1539,  in  folio.  After  every  ftanza  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  a  correfponding  one  in  Caftilian  is  added  by  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Balthafar  de  Romani.  The  Valladolid  edition  0(1555 
contains  a  copious  gloffary,  and  fome  obfervations  on  the 
grammar  and  pronunciation  of  the  language.  There  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  Aufias  March  was  of  a  literary  fa¬ 
mily.  The  marquis  of  Cantillana  fpeaks  of  Pero  March 
as  a  “  valiant  and  noble  old  knight,  who  made  many  gentle 
things,  and  among  others  wrote  proverbs  of  great  mo¬ 
rality.”  It  is  certain  that  the  father  of  Aufias  was  named 
Pero.  Jacme  March  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  grand, 
father,  who  wrote  an  art  of  poetry,  with  a  dictionary  of 
rhymes  and  ajonantes,  in  1371,  by  delire  of  Pedro  IV.  of 
Arragon.  R,  S.  in  Gen.  Bicg, 
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MAR'CHA’ND  (Profper),  born  at  Paris  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  from  his  youth 
brought  up  to  the  bookfelling  trade,  and  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  of  books  and  literary  anecdotes.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  proteftant  religion,  and  his  connection  with 
Bernard,  the  continuator  of  the  Nou velles  de  la  Repo- 
blique  des  Lettres,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Holland, 
where  for  fome  time  he  a  fled  as  a  bookfeller,  but  at  length 
entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  literature.  The  ftudies  of  bi¬ 
bliography  and  of  French  hi  (lory  were  his  favourite  pur- 
iuits  j  and  on  thefe  topics  he  was  confulted  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  principal  writers  In 
the  Journal  Litferaire  5  and  he  furnifhed  other  literary 
journals  with  curious  extracts.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1756,  and  left  his  library  and  manufcripts  to  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden.  Marchand  publifhed,  1.  L’Hiftoire 
de  l’lmprivnerie,  4to.  174.0  ;  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
but  fo  overwhelmed  with  notes  and  quotations,  that  it  is 
a  mere  chaos.  Abbe  Mercier,  abbot  of  Saint  Leger  de 
Soiflons,  gave,  in  1775,41°.  a  fupplement  to  this  hi  (lory, 
which  is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  2.  Diftionnaire 
Hiftorique,  ou  Memoires  Critiques  &  Litteraires,  2  vols. 
folio,  1758  ;  filled  with  curious  information  and  literary 
anecdotes,  but  often  minute  and  trifling.  3.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bayle’s  Dictionary  and  Letters.  Nouv.  Did.  Hijl, 
MARCHAN'TIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  John  Marchant, 
in  the  Memoires  de  PAcad.  des  Sciences  for  3713,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  father  Nicholas ,  author  of  feveral  e flays  in  the 
fame  collection.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  crypto- 
gamia,  order  algae,  natural  order  algae,  (hepaticae,  JuJf. ) 
The  generic  characters  are— -Male,  either  (talked  or  feflile. 
Calyx;  perianthium  a  membranous  border,  undivided  or 
lobed,  permanent,  furrounding  a  tuberculated  horizon¬ 
tal  difk.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  filaments  none  ;  an¬ 
thers  numerous,  oval,  of  one  cell,  immerfed  vertically  in 
the  difk,  each  encompafled  by  a  vertical  ring,  and  opening 
by  a  pore  at  the  furface  of  the  difk.  Female,  on  the  fame 
or  a  feparate  plant.  Common  calyx;  large,  ftellated,  he- 
mifpherical  or  conical,  flowering  underneath,  the  florets 
pointing  downwards.  Perianthium  feflile,  bell-fliaped, 
membranous,  tender,  coloured,  with  four  or  five  teeth. 
Corolla  :  veil  feflile,  fliorter  than  the  perianthium,  oblong 
or  fomewhat  globofe,  membranous,  very  thin,  crowned 
with  the  ftyle,  and  at  length  fplitting  at  the  top  into  from 
two  to  five  fegments,  one  of  which  retains  the  ftyle  at  its 
fummit.  Piltillum :  germ  in  feflile,  oblong,  fomewhat 
globofe,  invefted  with  the  veil  ;  ftyle  ftraight  or  incurved, 
ihort,  prominent  from  the  top  of  the  veil;  ftigma  Ample-. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  attached  by  a  capillary  ftiort  ftalk, 
obovate,  of  one  cell,  opening  at  the  top  with  from  five  to 
ten,  ufually  eight,  teeth,  which  at  length  become  revolute. 
Seeds  :  very  numerous,  globofe,  attached  to  feveral  elaftic, 
fpi rally -contorted,  threads. — EJfential Charaflcr.  Male,  ca¬ 
lyx  falver-lhaped  ;  anthers  numerous,  annulated,  imbed¬ 
ded  in  its  difk.  Female,  calyx  peltate,  flowering  under¬ 
neath  5  capfules  defiexed,  opening  at  the  top  by  feveral 
revolute  valves  ;  feeds  attached  to  elaftic  filaments. 

This  genus  is  next  akin  to  Jungermannia,  (fee  that 
article,)  with  which  it  very  much  agrees  in  habit,  efpeci- 
ally  with  thofe  fpecies  that  have  no  item  feparate  from  the 
leaves;  and  grows  like  them  in  damp  umbrageous  places. 
The  herbage  however  is,  on  the  whole,  of  larger  dimen- 
flons  than  in  Jungermannia,  and  the  fructification  more 
elaborate,  or  at  leaft  better  defined,  as  well  as  effentially 
diftinct  in  characters. 

Species.  1.  Marchantia  polymorpha,  ftar-lieaded  mar- 
chantia,  or  liver-green  :  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  cloven 
into  about  ten  narrow  fegments.  Very  common  in  damp 
places,  about  fprlngs,  wells,  and  fhady  court-yards  through¬ 
out  Europe,  varying  much  in  fize,  in  proportion  to  the 
moifture  of  its  fituation  ;  being  often  a  molt  troublefome 
weed  in  gardens,  over-running  pots  that  are  obliged  to 
be  kept  moift,  as  well  as  beds  of  Alpine  or  American  plants. 

It  flowers  about  Midfummer,  and  is  perennial.  Few  plants 
are  endowed  with  fuch  ample  and  pertinacious  powers  of 
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propagation.  The  fronds  fpread  horizontally,  creeping 
clofe  to  the  earth,  ftone,  or  wall,  by  means  of  denfe,  fibrous, 
foft,  and  filky,  radicles  of  a  fhining  brown.  They  are  fe¬ 
veral  inches  in  extent,  bluntly  lobed,  of  a  dark  fhining 
green,  fringed  with  Icales,  and  more  or  lefs  reticulated. 
The  upper  furface  of  the  leaf  or  frond  is  ftudded  with  fe¬ 
veral  pale  cups,  toothed  at  their  edges,  half  filled  with 
green  lenticular  buds,  as  mentioned  above.  By  thefe  the 
plant  is  copioufly  increafed,  in  lefs  moift  places,  where  it 
does  not  readily  flower.  The  proper  flowers  grow  from 
marginal  clefts,  on  ereft  Ample  (talks,  from  one  to  three 
inches  high,  thofe  of  the  females  tailed,  and  on  a  feparate 
plant.  The  common  calyx  of  the  latter  is  deeply  cut  into 
eight  or  ten  deep,  linear,  radiant,  obtufe,  fegments,  from 
the  under  fide  of  which,  towards  their  bafe,  the  flowers  are 
produced.  The  feeds  are  yellow’,  and  the  fpiral  filaments 
to  which  they  are  attached  have  an  apparently  fpontaoe- 
ous  motion,  which  however  arifes  merely  from  their  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  exquifite  fufceptibility  of  moifture.  On  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  fig.  i.  exhibits  a  fegment  (or  target  as  Wither¬ 
ing  calls  it)  of  male  flowers,  cut  perpendicularly  down 
through  the  footftalk.  Fig.  2.  a  follicle  of  ftamens  taken  out 
and  more  magnified,  to  (how  its  furrounding  ring.  Fig.  3. 
a  germen,  with  its  projecting  ftyle.  Fig.  4.  a  capfule, 
with  its  three  fucculent  fibres.  Fig.  5.  an  elaftic  cord 
taken  out  of  the  ripe  capfule,  with  one  of  the  feeds. 

2.  Marchantia  chenopoda,  or  goofe-foot  marchantia  : 
calyx  of  the  female  flowers  halved,  palmate,  with  four 
obtufe  fegments.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  moift 
rocks.  The  fegments  of  the  frond  are  oblong,  finuated 
or  wavy  at  the  edge.  The  common  calyx  of  the  female 
flowers  are  remarkable  for  being  cut  away  on  one  fide,  all 
its  four  fegments  being  directed  the  other  way,  like  the 
fingers  of  a  hand,  or  toes  of  a  web-footed  bird.  The  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  frond  is  befprinkled  with  fine  pellucid  dots 
or  grains. 

3.  Marchantia  crticiata,  or  crofs-headed  marchantia  ; 
calyx  of  the  female  flowers  in  four  deep  crofs-like  tubu¬ 
lar  fegments.  Native  of  fhady  damp  places  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  fructifying  in  July.  The  fronds 
are  fmaller  than  in  M.  polymorpha,  and  dilated  outwards. 
Flower-ftalks  each  from  a  toothed  cup  on  the  difk  of  the 
leaf.  Common  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  at  firft  conical, 
but  foon  becoming  deeply  divided  into  four  fpreading 
cruciform  tubular  fegments,  from  whofe  extremities  the 
capfules  and  feeds  are  protruded- 

4.  Marchantia  tenella,  or  (lender  marchantia  ;  calyx  of 
the  female  flowers  hemifpherical  with  a  little  point ;  its- 
margin  radiated.  Gathered  by  Gronovius  in  Virginia. 
The  frond  of  this  delicate  fpecies  fpreads  circularly,  but  is 
not  altogether  much  above  an  inch  broad.  The  (talks 
are  nearly  terminal,  very  (lender,  above  an  inch  high. 
Calyx  very  convex,  crowned  with  a  minute  blunt  point,, 
and  fringed  with  numerous  fegments  that  bear  the  capfules. 

5.  Marchantia  hemifpherica,  or  hemifpherical  marchan¬ 
tia  :  calyx  of  the  female  flowers  hemifpherical,  cloven  into 
about  five  oval  fegments;  (talks  naked  at  the  bafe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  about  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches,  or 
the  moift  crevices  of  rocks,  fometirnes  in  expofed  fitua- 
tions, -flowering  in  the  early  fpring.  The  fronds  are  lobed,. 
forming  broad  patches;  their  upper  furface  granulated, 
of  a  fine  green,  often  purplifh  at  the  edges.  Stalks  not 
above  an  inch  high. 

6.  Marchantia  triandra,  or  three-celled  marchantia;. 
calyx  of  the  female  flowers  hemifpherical,  undivided,  of 
three  or  four  cells.  Found  by  Scopoli  in  Carniola,  by 
Weber  in  Hercynia,  and  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  for  the  original  fpecimens  of  the  tenella  of 
the  laft- mentioned  author  prove  to  be  this  plant.  This  is 
a  fmall  fpecies,  whofe  fronds  are  at  molt  but  an  inch  long  ; 
(talks  half  an  inch  high,  or  thereabouts,  purplifh.  The 
fpecific  name  alludes  to  the  old  Linnsean  idea  of  the  fe¬ 
male  being  the  male  flowers. 

7.  Marchantia  androgyna,  or  monoecious  marchantia  s 
calyx  af  the  female  flowers  hemifpherical,  half  four- cleft, 

of 
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of  four  cells.  Native  of  Italy,-  France,  Swifferland,  and 
Scotland.  This  is  much  larger  than  the  laft.  Fronds  two 
inches  or  more  in  length,  various  in  breadth,  fmooth  ; 
ftalks  two  inches  high. 

8.  Marchan’ia  conica,  or  common  liver-green  :  calyx 
of  the  female  flowers  ovate,  pointed,  with  five  marginal 
notches;  male  flowers  in  feflile  warts.  Common  in  damp 
t'hady  places  in  Britain,  Norway,  Denmark,  (particularly 
about  Frederickfhall,)  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
female  fructification  is  rare.  The  fronds  are  broad,  reti¬ 
culated,  bluntly  lobed,  highly  aromatic  and  fragrant,  giv¬ 
ing  their  perfume  to  the  air,  efpecially  after  rain,  like 
mafiy  Jungermanniae.  Stalks  from  clefts  between  the 
lobes,  three  or  four  inches  high,  white  and  tender.  Ca¬ 
lyx  conical,  with  four  fmall  marginal  lobes.  Capfulesand 
feeds  black.  The  male  flowers  are  fitting;  in  every  other 
refpeft  they  fo  exactly  referable  thofe  of  M.  polymorpha, 
as  to  render  any  further  defcription  of  them  unnecefl'ary. 
But  the  female  flowers  have  a  Angular  ftrufture  in  refpeCt 
to  the  piflils  ;  at  the  time  the  (lumens  attain  perfection, 
the  conical  affeinblage  of  female  flowers  difplays  within 
their  proper  membranes,  as  many  pointed  ftyles  as  there 
are  germens.  On  account  of  their  tender  ftruilure,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  examine  them  ;  but,  when  nicely  diifeffed, 
the  ftyle  appears  to  proceed  from  the  bafe  of  the  germen, 
and  to  bend  upwards  towards  its  point.  The  capfule  is 
furnifhed  with  a  veil,  which  does  not  fall  off,  but  burfts 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  capfule,  which  at  length,  when 
quite  ripe,  opens  with  four  valves,  which  roll  back. 
This  fpecies  is  fhown  at  fig.  6.  A  di(k  of  male  florets 
cut  down  perpendicularly,  at  fig.  7.  Six  female  flowers 
taken  from  the  common  fruit-ltalk,  with  the.  fix  ftyles 
bent  back,  aaaaaa,  fig.  8.  A  ripe  capfule  opened  by 
the  rolling  back  of  the  valves  h,  (flowing  the  feeds  fixed 
to  the  elaftic.  cords  i,  fig.  9. 

MARCHAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Doubs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Befangon.  The  place  contains  382,  and  the  canton 
8 8 g a,  inhabitants,  in  thirty-eight  communes. 

MA'RCHBURG.  See  Marburg,  p.  336.  • 

MA'RCHE  (La),  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of 
France,  about  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  land  in  general  is  not  fertile,  but  feeds  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  It  now  principally  conftitutes 
the  department  of  the  Creufe,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Vienne. 

MA'RCHE  (La),  a  town  of  France  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Vofges,  fituated  near 
the  fource  of  the  Mouzon  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft-fouth- 
vveft  of  Epinal,  and  twenty-feven  weft-north-weft  of 
Luxeuil.  Lat.  48.4.  N.  Ion.  5.  22.  E. 

MA'RCHE  (La),  a  fmall  territory  of  Swilferland,  in 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the  lake 
of  Zurich. 

MA'RCHE  (Olivier  de  la),  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  entered,  in  early  life,  into  the  fervice  of  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  was  highly 
valued.  After  this,  Charles  the  Bold  raifed  him  to  the 
polts  of  mafter  of  the  houfehold  and  captain  of  his  guards, 
and  knighted  him  at  the  battle  of  Montlheri,  in  1465. 
He  was  with  that  prince  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Nancy,  and 
was  made  prifoner.  We  find  him  next,  firft  mafter  of 
the  houfehold  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  afterwards 
to  his  fon  the  archduke  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fent  on  an 
embaffy  to  the  court  of  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI. 
He  died  at  Bruffels  in  1501,  leaving  behind  him,  1.  Me¬ 
moirs  or  Chronicles,  relating  to  the  two  dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy;  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  and  again  at  Bruf¬ 
fels  in  1616.  2.  Le  Parement  et  le  Triomphe  des  Dames 

d’Honneur.  3.  Traite  fur  les  Duels  et  Gages  de  Bat- 
taille;  and  fome  other  pieces.  Moreri. 

MA'RCHE,  or  Ma'rche  en  Fame'ne,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meufe,  fituated  on 
the  river  Marfette,  in  the  road  from  Paris  to  Liege.  The 
parifh- church,  dedicated  to  St.  Remade,  is  a  liandfome 
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ftru&ure.  It  is  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Namur,  and 
thirty-five  north-weft  of  Luxemburg. 

MARCHE  la  CA'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Somme  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Amiens. 

MARCHE  de  DOZUL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Pont 
PEveque,  and  twelve  eaft  of  Caen. 

MARCHE  ds  SCEAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Paris  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

MAR'CHECK,  or  Ma'rek,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the 
Marfch,  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  there  in  the  year 
1278,  in  which  Odoacer  king  of  Bohemia  was  killed.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Prefburg,  and  twenty-four 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  15.  N.  Ion.  16.56.  E. 

MARCHE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville,  fituated  on  a  hill,  anciently  called  Colonia  Marcia. 
In  the  fuburbs,  is  the  only  well  in  the  town  or  neighbour¬ 
hood.  It  is  feven  miles  louth  of  Carmona. 

MAR.CHENOI'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loir  and  Cher:  nine  miles  north-nortli-weit  of  Mer, 
and  fifteen  north  of  Blois. 

M AR'CHER,  f.  Prefident  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

See  Lords  Marchers,  vol.  xiii.  and  the  article  Wales _ 

Many  of  our  Englifh  lords  made  war  upon  the  Welftimen 
at  their  own  charge  5  the  lands  which  they  gained  they 
held  to  their  own  ufe ;  they  were  called  lords  marchers , 
and  had  royal  liberties.  Davis. 

MAR'CHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc:  four  miles  weft  of  Montmelian. 

M ARCHESEU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cote  d’Or :  fix  miles  weft  of  Arney  le  Due. 

MARCHESIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel  :  nine  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Carentan. 

MARCHESI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Montagna  :  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lecco. 

MAR'CHET,  or  Marchet'ta,  f.  A  pecuniary  fine, 
anciently  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for  the  marriage  of 
one  of  the  tenant’s  daughters.  This  cultom  obtained,  with 
l'ome  difference,  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  as 
alio  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  (till  continues  to  obtain  in  lome 
places.  According  to  the  cultom  of  the  manor  of  Dino- 
ver  in  Carmarthenlhire,  every  tenant,  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  pays  ten  (hillings  to  the  lord,  which,  in  the 
Britilh  language,  is  called  gwahr-merched ,  i.  e.  maid’s-fee. 
In  Scotland  and  the  north  parts  of  England,  the  cuftom 
was,  for  the  lord  to  lie  the  firft  night  with  the  bride  of  his 
tenant;  but  this  ufage  was  abrogated  by  king  Malcolm 
III.  at  the  inltance  of  his  queen;  and,  inftead  thereof,  a 
mark  was  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  lord. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple,  lord  Hales,  explains  the  term  to 
mean,  1.  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  a  fokeman  or  villein, 
when  bis  unmarried  daughter  chanced  to  be  debauched. 
2.  A  compofition  or  acknowledgment  by  the  fokeman  or 
villein  for  the  lord’s  permiflion  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  ftranger,  or  perfon  not J'ubjeEl  to  the  lord’s  ju~ 
rifdiElion ;  or  the  fine  for  giving  her  away  without  fuch 
permiflion. 

MARCHET'TI  (Peter  de),  an  eminent  phyfician  and 
furgeon,  was  profelfor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  his  native 
place,  where  he  continued  to  teach  that  art  from  1652 
until  1669,  when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  his  chair  to  his 
fon  Anthony.  In  the  year  1661  he  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  firft  profefforlhip  of  furgery,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  his  ana¬ 
tomical  chair.  His  merits  in  thefe  departments  of  the 
profeilion  obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  of 
the  order  of  St.  Mark.  At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  re¬ 
tired  altogether  from  the  univerfity  ;  and,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  a  (hort  period  of  repole,  he  died  in  April  1673.  He 
left  the  follow  ing  works  :  1.  Anatomia,  4to,  Venice,  1654. 
2.  Sylloge  Obfervationum  Medico-chirurgicarurn  rario- 
rum,  Padua,  1664;  which  was  afterwards  feveral  times 
reprinted,  and  was  tranllated  into  German.  It  contained 
fifty-three  cafes  of  fome  intereft,and  three  tra&s  on  ulcers, 
on  fiftulsc  of  the  urethra,  and  on  lpina  ventofa. 
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'"fils  two  Tons,  Dominic  and  Anthony,  were  likewife 
both  profeffors  in  their  native  univerfity  of  Padua.  The 
'•former  was  born  at  Padua  in  1626,  and  was  educated  un- 
-der  Veflingius  and  his  own  father.  He  was  a  very  dili¬ 
gent  di  fleet  or,  and  has  obtained  from  Haller  the  high 
praife  of  being  almoft  the  only  one  of  his  age  who  culti¬ 
vated  human  anatomy  in  a  fuitable  manner;  but  it  is  ob- 
ferved  in  a  note  in  the  Phil.  Tran.f.  abr.  vol.  v.  that  “this 
-profefl'or  taught  many  opinions,  and  advanced  many  a f- 
fertions,  that  are  extremely  erroneous.”  His  compen¬ 
dium  of  anatomy,  under  the  title  of  “  Anatomia,  cui  Re- 
fponfiones  ad  Riolanum,  Anatomicum  Parifienfem,  in  ip- 
fius  animadverfionibus  contra  Veflingium,  additse,  funt,” 
Padua,  1652,  has  palled  through  feveral  editions,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  original  and  important  obfervations,  He  died 
in  1688.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.  Ph.  Tr.  abr.  v.  310. 

MARCHET'TI  (Alexander),  a  poet  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  was  born  at  Pontormo,  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
in  the  year  1632.  Being  deprived  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  father,  he  was  intended  for  a  mercantile  life;  but, 
it  being  foon  difeovered  that  he  had  decidedly  a  literary 
turn,  lie  was  placed  with  a  profefl’or  of  the  civil  law. 
This  proved  as  little  adapted  to  his  taffe  as  trade;  and  at 
length  lie  was  fent  by  the  kindnefs  of  Leopold,  cardinal 
de  Medici,  to  the  univerfity  at  Pifa,  where  he  purfued 
•fits  favourite  Itudies  in  belles  lettres,  in  conjunction  with 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  particular  inftruftions  of  Borelli.  He  took  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  1659,  and  became  profeflor  of  logic  in 
that  univerfity,  and  alfo  taught  the  elements  of  geometry 
to  a  private  clafs  under  Borelli.  In  1669  he  publilhed  a 
mathematical  work,  entitled  “Refiltentia  Solidorum  ;” 
and  in  a  (hort  time  after,  another  with  the  more  general 
title  “  Exercitationes  Mechanicae.”  By  the  former  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  ;  but  the  latter  did  not  at  all  an¬ 
swer  the  expectations  which  he  had  raifed  by  the  other. 
About  the  fame  period  he  accomplifhed  his  tranllation  of 
Lucretius,  “De  Rerum  Natura,”  into  Italian  blank  verfe, 
which  has  contributed  more  to  eftablilh  his  fame  than  all 
his  other  pieces.  It  has  been  faid  that  it  furpafles  almoft 
every  other  claffical  verfion  in  modern  language,  in  dig- 
siity,  elegance,  and  clearnefs.  Marchetti  was  defirous  of 
dedicating  this  performance  to  Cofmo  III.  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  ;  but  the  piety  of  that  prince  was  fo  much 
fhocked  by  the  impious  doftrines  of  the  Epicurean  phi¬ 
lofophy,  that  he  not  only  refufed  the  dedication,  but  pro¬ 
hibited  the  publication  of  the  w'ork  in  his  dominions  ; 
and  it  was  not  printed  till  after  the  author’s  death,  by 
Paul  Rolli,  in  London,  in  the  year  1717.  It  has  fince 
been  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  allowed  a  place  among 
ftandard  works  of  the  kind.  He  died  in  the  year  1714, 
in  his  eighty-third  year.  In  his  youth  he  had  tranflated 
the  firft  live  books  of  the  Asneid,  and  likewife  the  Odes 
qf  Anacreon.  He  had  alio  compofed  feveral  original 
poems,  efpecially  of  the  lyric  kind,  which  were  reckoned 
to  poflefs  great  merit.  Thefe  and  other  pieces  have  been 
printed  in  collections  of  Italian  poetry.  Marchetti  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  own  talents  as  a  mathematician 
and  philofopher;  but  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  mild  and 
eal'y,  and  ready  to  do  good  offices  to  any  one.  He  had 
been  in  habits  of  correfpondence  with  many  literary  cha¬ 
racters  of  diftinguilhed  eminence.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARCHET'TO  da  PADO'VA,  an  intelligent  writer 
on  mufic  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  whofe  works  there 
are  two  manuferipts,  preferved  in  the  Vatican  library. 
The  firft  is  entitled  “  Lucidarium  Artis  Muficas  planae,” 
and  the  fecond  “  Pomerium  Artis  Mufic.ae  Menfurabilis.” 
The  Lucidarium  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Franchinus, 
Pietro  Aaron,  and  other  old  mufical  writers  of  Italy. 
This  manulcript  (fays  Burney)  contained  the  molt  early 
mention  that  we  had  met  with  of  the  diefis ,  or  accidental 
lharp,  of  chromatic  counterpoint,  difeords,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  fuch  concords  and  difeords  as  are  ufed  by  the 
moderns  in  practical  harmony.  The  examples  of  coun¬ 
terpoint  are  written  upon  only  one  ftaff  of  four,  five,  fix, 
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or  more  lines,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  intervals, 
with  two  clefs,  one  for  the  bafe,  and  one  for  the  tenor 
or  upper  part ;  with  this  peculiarity  of  notation,  that  the 
notes  of  the  upper  part  are  written  in  red  ink,  and  the 
lower  in  black.  Marchetto  is  the  firft  who  fpeaks  of  dif¬ 
eords  and  their  refolution  ;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  no  two  fevenths,  or  fourths,  ufed  as  difeords,  ffiould 
fucceed  each  other;  and  that,  after  a  difeord,  the  part 
which  has  offended  the  ear  ffiould  make  it  amends  by  be¬ 
coming  a  concord,  while  the  other  Hands  ftiil;  indeed  he 
never  mentions  preparation  of  difeords.  Burney's  Hiji.  of 
Mufic. 

MAR'CHI  (Francis),  a  famous  military  engineer,  who 
flourifiied  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Bo¬ 
logna.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  a  book,  entitled  “Della 
Architettura  Militare,”  which  was  publilhed  at  Brefcia, 
in  1599,  in  folio,  with  161  figures;  and  is  now  extremely 
fcarce.  It  was  probably  a  work  of  vaft  labour,  as  it  was 
begun  in  the  year  1546,  and  was  not  completed  till  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  It  is  faid  to  contain  the  germ 
of  feveral  contrivances,  which  have  fince  been  adopted. 
The  Italian  writers  maintain,  that  in  it  is  to  be  found 
the  origin  of  Vauban’s  method  of  fortification  ;  but  the 
French  admit  only  a  trifling  refemblance  between  the  two 
authors.  Gen.  Biog. 

MARCHIEN'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North:  feven  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Douay, 
and  nine  weft-north-weft  of  Valenciennes. 

MARCHIEN'NES  sur  PGN'T,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Sambre  and  Meafe,  lately  a  free 
port  on  the  Sambre,  belonging  to  the  bilhopric  of  Liege  : 
two  miles  welt  of  Charleroy. 

MAR'CHING,/!  The  aft  of  moving  in  military  form  j 
the  aft  of  walking  in  a  grave  and  folemn  manner. 

MAR'CHIONESS,  f.  [formed  by  adding  the  Englifli 
female  termination  to  the  Latin  marchio .]  A  dignity  in  a 
female,  anfwerable  to  that  of  marquis  in  a  male,  conferred 
either  by  creation  or  by  marriage  with  a  marquis. — From 
a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchionefs,  and  from 
a  marckionefs  a  queen,  and  now  he  intends  to  crown  my 
innocency  with  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Bacon'i  Apoptk. 
— The  lady  marchionefs  his  wife,  folicited  very  diligently 
the  timely  prefervation  of  her  hufband.  Clarendon. 

The  king’s  majefly 

Does  purpofe  honour  to  you,  no  lefs  flowing 

Than  marchionefs  of  Pembroke.  Shahcfpcare's  Henry  VIII. 

MAR'CHPAN ti.,/.  [majepane,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  fweet 
bread,  or  bifcuit  1 

Along  whofe  ridge  fuch  bones  are  met. 

Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  fet.  Sidney. 

MAR'CHTHAL,  a  princely  abbey  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Conftance,  fituated  on  a  rock  near  the  Danube;  erefted 
into  an  abbey  in  the  year  1418,  and  made  independent  in 
1757.  It  is  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Auglburg,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  fouth-weft  of  Ulm. 

MA’R'CHTRENCK,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  three  miles 
north-welt  of  Weis. 

MAR'CIA,  a  woman’s  name.  The  wife  of  Regulos, 
who,  when  Ihe  heard  that  her  hufband  had  been  put  to 
death  at  Carthage,  retorted  the  punifhment,  and  fhut  up 
fome  Carthaginian  prifoners  in  a  barrel,  which  fhe  had 
previoufly  filled  with  fharp  nails.  Thefenate  was  obliged 
to  flop  her  wantonnefs  and  cruelty. — A  daughter  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  who  married  Cato  the  cenfor.  Her  hufband  gave  her 
to  his  friend  Hortenfius  for  the  fake  of  procreating  chil¬ 
dren,  and  after  his  death  he  took  her  again. 

MARCIAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers :  ten  miles  weft  of  Mirande,  and  fixteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Nogaro.  Lat.  43.  31.  N.  Ion.  o.  14.  E. 
MAR/CIAN,  adj.  Martial,  warlike.  Chaucer. 
MARCIA'MA,  a  filter  of  the  erqperor  Trajan,  who, 
on  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues,  was  declare:! 
Augufta  and  emprefs  by  her  brother.  She  died  A.  D.  %  1 2 
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MARCIA'NA,  a  town  of  Etruria  :  thirty  miles  eaft  of 
Florence. 

MARCIA'NA  SIL'VA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  foreft 
Ctuated  between  the  Rauraci  and  the  Danube,  before 
it  comes  to  be  navigable  ;  a  part  of  the  Hercynia.  Now 
Scktuartzzuald,  or  Black  Forelt,  in  the  fouth-welt  of  Sua- 
bia,  near  the  rife  of  the  Danube  and  Neckar. 

MARCIANI'SI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  :  ten 
miles  north  of  Naples. 

MARCIANOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Lower  Mcefia  in  Greece.  It  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  the  emprefs  Marciana. 

MARCIA'NUS,  the  name  of  two  Emperors  of  the 
Eaft.  See  the  article  Rome. 

MAR'CID,  adj.  [ marcidus ,  Lat.]  Lean;  pining;  wi¬ 
thered. — A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  fofter  parts 
being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  aduftion  upon 
the  drier  and  flelhy  parts,  changes  into  a  marcid  fever. 
Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  filh  pours  the  noblefr  oil  ; 

That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  afllgn’d, 

By  the  rank  fmell  and  talte  betrays  its  kind.  Dry  den. 

MARClD'IOUS,  adj.  Lean ;  withered.  Cole. 

MARCID'ITY, /.  Leannefs  ;  want  of  flefli.  Cole. 

MARCIGLI  A'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora:  nine 
miles  north-eaft  of  Naples. 

MARCIGNY'  les  NONAl'NS,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Sa- 
ene  and  Loire  :  twelve  miles  fouth-welt  of  Charolles,  and 
twenty-two  lbuth-eaft  of  Bourbon  Lancy.  Lat.  46. 17.  N. 
Ion.  4.  7.  E. 

MARCILlIAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron  :  nine  miles  north-welt  of  Rhodez,  and 
ten  eaft  of  Albin. 

MARCILLAC'.  See  Marsillac. 

MARCILLE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayenne  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Mayenne. 

MARCILLE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ule  and  Vilaine:  four  miles  weft  of  La  Guerche,  and 
eight  fo,uth-eaft  of  Chateau  Giron. 

MARCILLO'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Montlu$on.  The  place  contains  1414,  and  the  canton 
so, oo2,  inhabitants,. in  lixteen  communes. 

MARCILLY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Nogent-fur-Seine.  The  place  contains  488,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  6049,  inhabitants,  in  twenty-four  communes. 

MAR/CION.  See  the  next  article. 

MAR'CIONITES,  or  Marcionists,  Marcionijla,  in 
ecclefialtical  hiftory,  a  very  ancient  popular  left  of  here¬ 
tics,  who,  in  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius,  were  lpread  over 
Italy,  Egypt,  Paleftine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  other 
countries;  they  were  thus  denominated  from  their  leader 
Marcion.  Marcion  was  of  Pontus,  the  fbn  of  a  bifliop, 
and  at  firft  made  profeflion  of  the  monaftic  life;  but  he 
was  excommunicated  by  his  own  father,  who  would  ne¬ 
ver  admit  him  again  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
not  even  on  his  repentance.  On  this  excommunication, 
lie  abandoned  his  native  land,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
lie  became  acquinted  with  Cerdon,and,  as  fome  have  laid, 
became  his  dilciple  ;  and,  adopting  his  opinions,  zealoufly 
propagated  them.  Cave  fuppofes  that  he  came  to  Rome 
in  the  year  127  ;  and  that  about  the  year  130  he  became  a 
follower  of  Cerdon,  and  an  open  heretic.  As  Juftin  Mar¬ 
tyr  wrote  againlt  Marcion,  and  his  Apology  was  written  in 
the  time  of  the  elder  Antoninus,  in  the  year  140,  or  not 
long  after,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  fays  Dr.  Lardner, 
■that  Marcion  had  appeared  in  the  year  130,  or  very  foon 
after;  for  Marcion  had  many  followers  when  Jultin  wrote 
that  Apology  ;  and,  when  he  fays  that  Marcion  was  (till 
•living,  it  is  implied  that  he  had  made  a  figure'  for  fome 
time. 

After  the  example  of  the  oriental  doctors,  fays  Moflieim, 
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the  Marcionites  held  the  exiftence  of  two  principles  ;  the 
one  perfectly  good,  the  other  perfectly  evil  ;  between  thefe 
they  imagined  an  intermediate  kind  of  deity  of  a  mixed 
nature,  who  was  the  creator  of  this  inferior  world,  and  the 
god  and  legillator  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  who  wages  per¬ 
petual  war  with  the  evil  principle  ;  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  afpire  to  the  place  of  the  Supreihe  Being,  and 
ambitioufly  attempt  to  fubjeft  to  their  authority  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Jews  are  the  fubjefts  of 
that  powerful  genius  who  formed  this  globe.;  the  other 
nations,  who  worlhipped  a  variety  of  gods,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.  Thefe  two 
conflifting  powers  exercife  opprellions  upon  rational  and 
immortal  fouls;  and,  therefore  the  Supreme  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  alfo  a  world  of  his  own  making,  but  better 
than  this,  immaterial  and  invifihle,  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  bondage,  fent  to  the  Jews  a  being  molt  like 
unto  himfelf,  even  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  clothed  with  a 
certain  Ihadowy  refemblance  of  body,  that  he  might  be  vi¬ 
able  to  mortal  eyes;  whofe  commiffion  was  to  deftroy  the 
empire  of  the  evil  principle,  and  of  the  author  of  this 
world,  and  to  bring  back  wandering  fouls  to  God.  This 
celeltial  mefienger  was  attacked  by  the  prince-of  darknefs, 
and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without  effeft  ;  finee, 
having  a  body  only  in  appearance,  he  was  thereby  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  fuffering.  Thofe  who  follow  the  di¬ 
rections  of  this  celeltial  conduftor,  mortify  the  body  by 
fallings  and  .aufteritie.s,  and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darknefs,  lhall,  after 
death,  afeend  to  the  manfions  of  felicity  and  perfeftion. 
The  rule  of  manners  which  Marcion  preferibed  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers  was  excedively  aultere,  containing  an  exprefs  pro¬ 
hibition  of  wedlock,  wine,  flelh,  and  all  the  external  com- 
forts  of  life. 

Marcion  denied  the  real  birth,  incarnation  and  pallion, 
of  Jefus  Chrift;  and  held  them  to  be  all  apparent  only. 
He  denied  the  refurreftion  of  the  body  ;  and  allowed  none 
to  be  baptized  but  thofe  who  preferved  their  continence; 
but  thefe,  he  granted,  might  be  baptized  three  times.  In 
many  things,  he  followed  the  fentiments  of  the  heretic 
Cerdon,  and  rejefted  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He  pre¬ 
tended  the  gofpel  had  been  corrupted  by  falfe  prophets, 
and  allowed  none  of  the  evangelilts  but  St.  Luke,  whqm 
alfo  he  altered  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  Epiftles  of 
St.  Paul,  a  great  many  things  in  which  he  threw  out.  In 
his  own  copy  of  St.  Luke,  he  threw  out  the  two  firft  chap¬ 
ters  entire. 

Some  ancient  writers  fay,  that  the  Marcionites  held,  as 
above  ftated,  two  gods,  one  good,  the  other  evil ;  but,  as 
at  other  times  they  reprefent  them,  calling  one  good,  the 
other  a  judge,  or  fevere  :  this  mu  ft  be  their  meaning.  Je- 
rom  fays,  that  Marcion  taught  Jefus  to  be  the  fon  of  the 
good  God,  that  is,  not  of  the  lame  God  fpoken  of  in  the 
prophets,  who  is  there  reprefented  as  cruel,  righteous, 
jftt,  a  judge,  and  the  like.  To  the  fame  purpole  is  the 
reprefentation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  upon  whofe  tef- 
timony  we  may  rely.  The  Marcionites  feem  to  have 
been  led  into  their  erroneous  notion  of  dividing  the  Deity 
from  refpeft  to  his  attributes  ;  for  they  thought,  that,  if 
a  good  God  had  made  the  world,  he  would  have  excluded 
from  it  fin  and  mifery,  and  that  all  men  would  have  been 
both  holy  and  happy. 

Marcion  was  fo  far  from  believing  that  our  Saviour  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  did  not  allow  that  he  was  born 
at  all.  He  thought  the  Son  of  God  afi’umed  the  exterior 
form  of  a  man,  and  appeared  as  a  man ;  and  that,  without 
being  born,  or  gradually  growing  up  to  the  full  ftature.of.a 
man,  he  Ihovved  himfelf  at  once  in  Galilee  as  a  man  grown. 
His  Gofpel  of  St.  Luke,  it  is  thought,  began  with  thefe 
words:  “In  the.  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  God  defeended 
into  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee.”  And  the  Marcio¬ 
nites  alio  fuppofed,  that,  at  the  firft  moment  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  world,  he  was  completely  fitted  for  entering 
on  his  great  work,  and  that  he  immediately  alfumed  the 
character  of  a  Saviour.  Although  Marcion  acknowledged 

jefus- 
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Jefus  to  be  Chrift,  lie  denied  his  being  the  Chrift  foretold 
by  the  Jevvilh  prophets.  The  deliverer  promifed  to  the 
Jevvifh  nation  was  not,  as  he  pretended,  the  Son  of  God  ; 
nor  did  the  oracles  of  the  Old  Teftament  agree  to  Jelus 
Chrift.  Mareion,  fays  Tertullian,  was  a  believer  in  two 
Ch rifts  ;  one,  who  appeared  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  for 
the  falvation  of  all  nations;  and  another,  the  reftorer  of 
the  Jevvifli  ftate,  who  is  yet  to  come. 

The  Old  Teftatnent  was  altogether  fet  afide  by  Mareion, 
under  the  notion  that  it  proceeded  from  the  creator  of  all 
the  fin  and  mifery  which  fubfift  in  the  world  ;  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  agreed,  that  the  law  and  the  gofpel  could  not  come 
from  the  fame  being,  becaufe  there  are,  in  their  opinion, 
feveral  things  contained  in  the  former  inconfiftent  with 
many  in  the  latter.  They  objected  to  the  appointment 
of  facrifices,  and  to  the  diftinflion  of  meats  into  clean  and 
unclean  ;  and  they  were  difpleafed  with  the  order  given 
to  the  Jews,  to  fpoil  the  Egyptians.  Tertullian  fays,  that 
they  alleged  fuch  and  fo  many  objections  againft  the 
Jaw  and  the  prophets,  that  they  feemed  more  like  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  Heathens  than  of  perfons  who  embraced  Chrif- 
tianity,  though  ever  fo  heretical  in  their  notions.  Their 
averlion  to  the  Old  Teftament  was  fo  great,  that  on  this 
account  they  mutilated  many  paflages  in  the  New,  even 
in  thofe  books  which  they  admitted  ;  rejecting  all  w  hich 
related  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  which  were  quoted 
from  them,  as  plainly  foretelling  the  coming  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  which  fpoke  of  his  Father  as  the  Creator  of 
the  world.  Confidering  this  Creator,  or  God  of  the  Jews, 
as  of  a  charafler  very  different  from  the  good  God,  or  Fa¬ 
ther  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  they  afl'erted  that  Chrift 
came  to  deltroy  the  law  given  by  him,  becaufe  it  was  op- 
pofite  to  the  gofpel. 

Mareion  -received  but  eleven  books  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  and  thofe  were  ltrangely  curtailed  and  altered.  He 
divided  them  into  two  parts,  calling  the  one  the  Gofpel, 
and  the  other  the  Apoltolicon.  The  former  contained 
only  one  of  the  four  gofpels,  viz.  that  of  St.  Luke,  and 
this  was  mutilated  and  altered,  and  interpolated  in  a  great 
variety  of  places.  Not  allowing  it  to  be  called  the  Gofpel 
of  St.  Luke,  be  retrenched  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters 
entirely,  and  began  his  gofpel  at  the  firft  verfe  of  the  third 
chapter,  and  this  verfe  he  read  in  a  different  manner  from 
our  copies,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  He  rejected  the 
genealogy  and  baptifm  of  our  Saviour;  and  it  therefore 
Teems  not  unlikely  that  he  connected  that  part  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  verfes  of  the  third  chapter  which  he  retained, 
with  the  31ft  verfe  of  the  fourth  chapter.  He  alfo  re¬ 
jected  the  hiftory  of  the  temptation,  becaufe  he  would  not 
attribute  too  much  of  human  weaknefs  to  our  Saviour; 
and  the  other  ttory  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  of 
Chrift’s  going  into  the  fynagogue  at  Nazareth,  and  read¬ 
ing  out  of  the  prophet  Efaias,  was  alfo  rejeCted.  This 
they  expunged,  with  the  whole  that  follows  it  to  the  end 
of  the  30th  verfe.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  alterations,  or  omiflions,  or  interpolations,  which 
Mareion  and  his  followers  made  in  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Luke. 
They  are  recited  from  Epiphanius  by  Dr.  Lardner.  Mar- 
cioiTrejeCted  the  ACts  of  the  Apoltles  from  his  canon  of 
the  New  Teftament;  his  Apoftolicon  coniilting  of  ten  of 
the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  The  reafon  why  he  rejeCted  this 
book  is  very  obvious,  according  to  Tertullian,  becaufe 
■from  it  we  can  plainly  lhow,  that  the  God  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  and  the  Creator,  or  God  of  the  Jews,  were  the  fame 
being;  and  that  Chrift  was  fent  by  him,  and  by  no  other. 
The  ten  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  admitted  by  Mareion,  are 
much  altered.  Thofe  which  he  receives,  in  a  very  muti¬ 
lated  ftate,  are  the  Epiftles  to  the  Galatians,  the  firft  and 
fecond  to  the  Corinthians,  that  to  the  Romans,  the  firft 
and  fecond  to  the  Thefl'alonians,  and  that  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  which  he  calls  the  Epiftle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and 
thofe  to  the  Colofiians,  to  Philemon,  and  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  After  all,  it  is  juftly  obferved  by  Lardner,  that  the 
teftimony  even  thus  afforded  in  favour  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament  is  very  ftrong.  “  By  means  of  this 
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heretic’s  rejeCHng  fome  books  entirely,  and  mutilating 
others,  the  ancient  Chriftians  were  led  to  examine  into 
the  evidence  for  thefe  facred  writings,  and  to  compare 
copies  together,  and  on  this  account  to  fpeak  of  whole 
books,  and  particular  paflages,  very  frequently  in  their 
works ;  which  hath  enabled  us  of  later  ages  to  authenti¬ 
cate  thefe  books,  and  to  come  at  the  genuine  reading  of 
many  texts,  in  a  better  manner  than  we  could  otherwife 
have  done.”  Lardner' s  Works,  vol.  ix.  Mojheim's  Eccl.  HijL 
vol.  i. 

MAR'CITES,  or  Marci'tjE,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  in  the 
fecond  century,  who  alfo  called  themfelves  the  perfetii,  and 
made  profeflion  of  doing  every  thing  with  a  great  deal  of 
liberty,  and  without  any  fear.  This  dofhine  they  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Simon  Magus,  who  however  was  not  their 
chief ;  for  they  were  called  Marches  from  one  Marcus, 
who  conferred  the  priefthood,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
the  facrainents,  on  women. 

MAR'CIUS  SABI'NUS,  the  progenitor  of  the  Marciaa 
family,  at  Rome.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Numa  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  advifed  Numa  to  accept  of  the  crown,  which 
the  Romans  offered  to  him.  He  attempted  to  make  himfelf 
king  of  Rome,  in  oppofition  to  Tullus  Hoftilius;  and, 
when  his  efforts  proved  uni’uccefsful,  he  killed  himfelf. 
His  fon,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Numa,  was  made  high, 
prieft  by  his  father-in-law.  He  was  father  of  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.  Pint,  in  Numa. 

MARCK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Calais. 

MARCK,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Pomerelia:  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaif  of  Marienburg. 

MARCK  (John),  a  learned  Dutch  Calvinift  divine 
and  theological  profeffor,  was  born  at  Sneck  in  Friefland, 
in  the  year  1655.  He  purfued  his  Itudies  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Franeker,  where  he  was  held  in  great  repute,  and 
was  appointed -profeffor  of  divinity.  Afterwards  he  ac¬ 
cepted  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Groningen,  where 
he  was  chofen  minifter,  and  was  alfo  made  profeiTor  of 
divinity  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the  univerlity  of  that 
city.  In  1689,  he  religned  thefe  offices  for  the  fame  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  dif- 
charged  their  duties  with  equal  diligence  and  credit  to 
himielf  and  that  feminary,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  1731,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fie- 
venty-five.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  De  Sibyllinis  Car- 
minibus  Difputationes  XII.  1682,  8vo.  2.  Compendium 
Theologian,  See.  4to.  of  which  he  alfo  publifhed  an 
abridgment  in  i2mo.  entitled,  Chriftianse  Theologiae 
Medulla  Didaclico  Elenctica.  3.  Commentaries  on  feve- 
ral  books  of  the  facred  Scriptures.  4.  Exercitationes 
Biblicas,  in  eight  volumes,  printed  at  different  periods, 
5.  Exercitationes  Mifcellaneae,  1690,  conlifting  chiefly  of 
controverfial  treatifes  againft  the  Catholics,  Remonftrants, 
Socinian°,  &c.  In  1748,  a  collection  of  his  philological 
pieces  was  publifhed  at  Groningen,  in  two  volumes  4to. 
Saxii  Onomajl.  Lit.  part  5. 

MAR'CKENDORF,  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Querfurt :  four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Juterbock. 

MARCKLEU'TEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Culmbach  ;  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kirch 
Lamitz. 

MAR'CKLOE,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of. 
Bartenland  :  fix  miles  north  of  Raftenburg. 

MAR'CKOLSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Benfel- 
den,  and  twenty-three  fouth  of  Strafburg.  Lat.  48.  n„. 
N.  Ion.  7.  37.  E. 

MAR'CLEY  (Great  and  Little),  villages  in  Hereford- 
fhire,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Ledbury.  Near  the  latter  is  a 
hill,  which,  in  1575,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller,  after  fliak- 
ing  and  roaring  for  three  days,  was  in  motion  for  eight 
hours,  till  it  mounted  to  a  place  twelve  fathoms  higher,, 
where  it  fettled.  In  the  place  from  whence  it  moved,  it 
left  a  gap  of  400  feet  wide,  and  320  feet  long;  and  the 
whole  field  was  above  twenty  acres*.  It  overthrew-  Kin- 
£  naltoa 
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,  nafton  chapel,  that  Rood  in  its  way,  together  with  caufe- 
ways,  trees,  and  houfes  ;  but  carried  the  trees  that  grew 
on  it  along  with  it,  together  with  the  fheep-folds,  and 
flock  of  (heep  grazing  on  it. 

MARCLIS'SA,  a  town  of  Lufalia,  near  the  confines 
of  Silefia:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gorlitz. 

MAR'CO,  a  village  of  the  Tyrolefe,  where  are  ftrong 
defiles,  forced  by  the  French  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1796  :  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Roveredo. 

MAR'CO  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  five  miles  north  of  Leece. — A  town  of  Naples, 
in  Principato  Citra  :  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Be- 
nevento. — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata:  eight  miles 
north  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca¬ 
labria  Citra,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  eight  miles  welt-north- 
welt  of  Rilignano. — A  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia  :  thirty 
miles  north-north- welt  of  Mondonedo. — A  town  of  New 
Navarre  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cafa  Grande.— 
A  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli:  nine  miles  weft  of  Udina. — 
A  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona:  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Patti. — A  fmall  illand  near  the  coaft  of  Iftria. 
Lat.  44.  4.  N.  Ion.  13.  53.  E. — A  river  of  eaft  Florida 
■which  runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  30.  3.  N.  Ion.  81. 
40.  W. 

MARCO'ING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Cambray.  The  place  contains  1175,  and  the  canton 
.14,957,  inhabitants,  in  twenty  communes. 

MAR'CO  PO'LO.  See  Polo. 

MARCOMAN'NI,  an  ancient  people  of  German}', 
who  feem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  their  fituation 
on  the  borders,  or  marches,  to  the  eaft  of  the  Higher 
Rhine,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Cluverius  al¬ 
lots  to  them  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  a  part  of  the 
palatinate  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker,  the  Brif- 
gau,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying  between  the  fprings  of 
the  Danube  and  the  river  Bregentz;  they  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  the  country  of  the  Boii,  whom  they  expelled 
and  forced  to  withdraw  more  to  the  eaft,  occupying  what 
is  now  called  Bohemia. 

MARCO'SIANS,  or  Colobar/sians,  an  ancient  feft 
in  the  church,  making  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians.  St. 
Irenasus  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  leader  of  this  feft,  Marcus, 
who  it  feems  was  reputed  a  great  magician.  The  Mar- 
cofians  had  a  great  number  of  apocryphal  books,  which 
they  held  for  canonical,  and  of  the  fame  authority  with 
ours.  Out  of  thefe  they  picked  feveral  idle  fables  touch¬ 
ing  the  infancy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  they  put  off  for 
true  hiftories.  Many  of  thefe  fables  are  ftill  in  ufe  and 
credit  among  the  Greek  monks. 

MARCOT'TES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aurillac,  and  thirteen 
fouth-weft  of  Mur  de  Barres. 

MARCOT'ZI,  a  town  of  Sclavonia  s  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Kralovavelika. 

MARCOU'F  (St.),  two  rocky  iftands  in  the  Englilh 
Channel,  near  the  coaft  of  France,  about  nine  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  La  Hogue.  The  furface  of  each  ifland,  which 
is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at 
high  water,  comprifes  about  an  acre.  They  were  taken 
polfeifion  of  in  1795,  by  fir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  block-houfes,  with  detachments  of  marines, 
invalids,  and  twelve  artillery  men,  were  ordered  out  by 
p-overnment.  In  theyear  1798,  the  French  dilpatched  avery 
numerous  body  of  troops  on-board  fifty-two  gun-veflels, 
in  order  to  recover  thefe  iftands ;  but,  after  having  made 
a  vigorous  attack,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  La 
Hogue,  with  the  lofs  of  1 100  killed,  drowned,  and  wound¬ 
ed  ;  but  on  the  fide  of  the  Britifh  only  one  killed,  and 
two  wounded.  Lat.  49.  31.  N.  Ion.  1.4.  W. 

MAR'COUR,_/i  [ marcor ,  Lat.]  Leannefs;  the  ftate  of 
withering;  walte  of  flefti. — Confidering  the  exolution  and 
languor  enfuing  the  attion  of  venery  in  fome,  the  exte¬ 
nuation  and  marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgeth  our 
day:.  Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors.— A  marcour  is  either  imper- 
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feft,  tending  to  a  lefter  withering,  which  is  curable  5  or 
perfeft,  that  is,  an  entire  wafting  of  the  body,  excluding 
all  means  of  cure.  Harvey. 

MARCOU'SSIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Oife :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Paris. 

MAR'CULF,  a  monk,  known  by  his  coiieftion  of 
“Formules,”  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in  the  feventh 
century,  in  the  diocefe  of  Landry,  bilhop  of  Paris.  Others 
have  fuppofed  that  the  biftiop  Landry  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cates  his  work  was  of  Meaux,  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  “  Formulary”  of  Marculf  is  divided  into  two  books 
the  firft  containing  royal  charters,  called  by  him  Pracep- 
tiones  regales ;  the  fecond,  afts  between  individuals,  called 
Chart#  pagenfes.  This  coiieftion  is  very  ufeful  to  thole 
who  Itudy  the  hiftory  of  the  early  periods  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  firft  publilhed  by  the  learned  Jerome  Big- 
non  in  1613,  illuftrated  with  notes  ;  and  in  the  fame  year, 
by  Lindenbrog,  in  his  Code  of  Laws.  A  fecond  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  by  Bignon  appeared  in  1666,  4to.  and  it 
w-as  laftly  printed  in  a  complete  form  by  Baluze,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  the  Capitularies  of  the  French  Kings., 
1677.  Moreri. 

MAR'CULUS,  f.  Among  the  Romans,  a  knocker,  or 
inftrument  of  iron  to  knock  at  doors  with. 

MAR'CUS,  a  praenomen  common  to  many  Romans. 
See  ZEmilius,  Antoninus,  Lepjdus,  &c.  and  the  article 
Rome. 

MAR'CUS  HOO'K,  a  place  of  America,  in  Chefter 
county,  Pennfylvania,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delaware  river: 
twenty  miles  below  Philadelphia,  containing  about  thirty- 
families.  Here  are  two  rows  of  piers,  or  long  wharfs,  for 
defending  veflels  form  the  driving  of  ice  in  winter. 

MAR'CZA,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland  :  fixteen  miles 
fouth  of  Halicz. 

MAR'CZAL,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  joins  the 
Raab  near  Kefzo. 

MARD,  or  Medard  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Forefts :  thirty-three  miles  weft  of 
Luxemburg. 

MARD  le  BLAN'C  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine :  feven  miles  weft  of 
Fougeres. 

MARD  sur.  le  MON'T  (St.)  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Marne :  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
St.  Menehould. 

MARD  en  O'THE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aube  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Troyes. 

MAR'DALE,  a  village  of  Weftmoreland,  in  the  foreft 
of  Thornthwaite,  and  in  the  parifli  of  Shap,  to  which  it 
has  a  chapel  of  eafe. 

MAR'DEN,  a  village  in  Hereford /hire,  on  the  river 
Lug,  near  Sutton  Valleys,  where  Ethelbert,  a  king  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  was  firft  buried. 

MAR'DEN,  a  village  near  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  four 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Goudherft  5  with  a  fair  Oft.  10. 
— A  village  in  Surry,  near  Godftone. 

MAR'DI,  a  people  of  ancient  Perfia,  on  the  confines  of 
Media.  They  were  very  poor,  and  generally  lived  upon 
the  flelh  of  wild  beafts.  Their  country,  in,  later  times, 
became  the  refidence  of  the  famous  afialfinS  deftroyed  by 
Hulakou,  the  grandfon  of  Genghis  Khan. 

MAR'DIA,  a  place  of  Thrace, -famous  for  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  Conltantine  and  Licinius,  A.  D.  315. 

MAR'DICK,  or  Mardyke,  a  fmall  town  or  village  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  fituated  near  the 
coaft  of  the  Englilh  channel,  at  one  time  defended  by 
forts.  Mardick  is  celebrated  for  the  noble  canal  there, 
which,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Louis  XIV.  caufed  to 
be  made  under  th®  direftion  of  Le  Blanc,  being  in  length 
3338  toifes  and  two  feet.  This  canal  began  at  the  canal 
of  Bergues,  near  Dunkirk,  extending  itlelr,  with  a  breadth 
of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  toifes,  no  lei's  than  1 500 
from  eaft  to  welt  in  length,  at  which  place  it  winded  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  300  toifes  farther  had  an  incompara¬ 
ble  lluice  with  two  bafins  on  it,  one  of  which  was  44  feet 

broad. 
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broad,  being  contrived  for  the  reception  of  large  ve/Tels, 
the  other  26  feet  in  breadth,  and  intended  for  fmall.  Af¬ 
ter  this  it  extended  itfelf  (till  farther  to  the  main  fea. 
England,  relenting  this  new  canal,  indited,  at  the  treaty- 
in  the  year  1717,  that  France  fhould  engage  to  demolifh 
the  large  paflage  of  the  new  flnice;  tine  fmall  fluice  to  be 
continued  of  the  fame  depth,  but  with  a  reduction  of  its 
breadth  to  16  feet  ;  and  all  the  other  works,  together  with 
the  dams  and  fluices  of  the  new  canal,  to  be  deftroyed 
and’  levelled,  and  none  ere  fled  any  more  on  that  coaft 
within  fix  miles  of  Dunkirk  and  Mardick.  It  is  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Dunkirk. 

M  AR'DICKERS,  or  Topasses,  a  breed  of  Dutch, 
Portuguefe,  Indians,  and  other  natives,  incorporated  with 
the  Dutch,  at  Batavia,  probably  deriving  .their  name  from 
the  -fubject  of  the  preceding  article.  As  the  Dutch  adven¬ 
turers  formed  the  leading  party  when  Batavia  was  taken 
poflcfiion  of,  the  natives  attached  the  appellation  to  all 
perfons  of  European  defcent  or  connection. 

MAR'DjE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  in  a  fpot  abound¬ 
ing  in  palm-trees  :  -fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Cairo. 

MAR'DIN.  See  Merdin. 

M  AR D O C H E! US ,  a  man’s  name.  Apocrypha. 

MARDO'NIUS,  a  Perfian  general  l'on-in-Iaw  of  Da¬ 
rius.  See  the  article  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  853,  863,  4. 

MAR'DOX,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliire,  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Ware.  Near  this  place  was  dug  up,  in  May 
1787,  a  curious  torques,  or  collar,  of  maffy  gold,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  reprefentatio.n  on  the  preceding 
Plate,  at  fig.  10.  It  may  not  be  fuperfluous  juft  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  torques  (ufed  both  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri¬ 
tons)  was  worn  round  the  neck  ;  and,  being  only  worn 
by  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  was  generally  of  gold.  JBoadi- 
cea  had  a  great  one  of  that  precious  metal ;  and  we  read 
that  Virdomarus  wore  one  that  was  fattened  behind  with 
hooks,  and  which  fell  off  when  the  conqueror  cut  off  his 
head.  The  one  here  reprefented  was  molt  probably 
forced  open  fufficiently  to  pafs  over  tbe  neck,  and  then 
clofed,  there  being  no  appearance  of  any  fattening;  and, 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  having  been  broken  at  a, 
where  the  foldering  appeared  very  diftinCt,  and  with  all 
the  rudenefs  of  a  very  early  period,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  might  have  been  broken  by  this  very  means.  This 
choice  morfel  of  antiquity  was  found  by  one  Ifaac  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  labourer,  upon  a  piece  of  land  called  the  Brick- 
ground.  He  difcovered  it  about  two  feet  below  the  fur- 
face,  lying  in  a  bed  of  ftrong  clay  ;  and,  through  hafte  in 
taking  it  up,  broke  it  where  marked  b.  The  general  thick- 
nefsof  the  torques  was  5~i6ths  ofan  inch;  at  the  extremities 
nearly  one  inch,  and  the  ends  fomewhat  concave.  The 
whole  weight  13  oz.  15  dvvts.  troy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
p-old  good.  In  a  few-  days  after  the  difcovery  of  this 
ornament,  the  labourer  brought  it  to  a  watch-maker  in 
Ware  ;  who,  defirous  of  knowing  the  tinenefs  of  the  gold 
before  purchafing  it,  lent  a  fpecimen  to  London  for  the 
purpofe  of  having  it  affayed.  In  the  interim,  perhaps 
from  a  fear  of  having  it  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
the  poor  fellow  fold  his  prize  to  a  Jew  for  aol.  (fcarcely 
half  its  value  in  metal ;)  and,  being  inttantly  coniigned  to 
the  crucible,  every  trace  of  this  great  curiofity,  had  been 
loft  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  watch-maker  had  made  a  cor¬ 
rect  drawing  of  it,  which,  with  the  above  account,  was 
transferred  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1800.  The  figure 
is  exactly  one-third  of  the  fize  of  the  original. 

La  It  year  (1814),  two  fpecimens  of  this  ancient  and 
now  extremely-rare  ornament,  were  difcovered  in  foine 
reclaimed  ground  of  the  county  of  Meath.  They  are 
wreathed  bars  of  pure  gold,  nearly  five  feet  in  length, 
bent  into  a  circular  form,  flexible,  but  returning  with 
elafticity  into  their  natural  curved  (hape.  Each  bar  con- 
fiffs  of  four  flat  bands,  molt  accurately  united  along  one 
of  their  edges,  and  then  clofely  and  fpirally  twitted  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length.  The  extremities  end  in  fmooth, 
folid,  truncated  cones,  fuddenly  reflected  backwards,  fo  as 
to  form  two  hooks,  which  can  be  brought  mutually  to 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  979. 
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cla.fp  in  one  another.  Perpendicularly  from  the  bsfe  of  one 
of  thefe  cones  proceeds  a  gold  wire,  a  quarter  ofan  inch 
thick  and  eight  inches  long,  terminating  alfo  in  a  folid 
conical  knob.  This  laft  appendage  is  different  in  every 
other  torques  hitherto  found,  and  adds  conliderable  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  what  already  exilled  in  explaining  the  ufe  of 
thofe  expenfiveand  fingularly-wrought  ornaments.  The 
weight  of  the  larger  is  about  25  oz.  of  the  (mailer  ij  oz. 
Three  particulars  contribute  to  render  thefe  ornaments 
objects  of  great  intereft  and  admiration  to  the  antiquarian  : 
their  invariably  wreathed  or  twitted  form  ;  the  perfect  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  gold  they  are  compofed  of  5  and,  laftly,  there 
being  no  other  ornament  in  the  life  of  which  fo  many  na¬ 
tions  have  confpired.  The  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  a  Ira  oft  every  people  of  ancient  Europe,  have 
adorned  themfelves  with  them  in  the  early  periods  of  their 
hiltory.  The  purpofes  to  which  they  were  defigned  feein 
merely  ornamental ;  and  they  were,  at  firft,  confined  to 
the  royal  and  facerdotal  characters;  in  the  latter  ages  they 
were  extended  to  the  military.  Diodorus  Siculus  fays, 
that  among  the  Egyptians  the  high  prieft  and  judge  wore 
them  round  their  neck  ;  and  thence  was  fufpended  the 
breaft-plate,  compofed  of  the  molt  precious  gems,  (analo¬ 
gous  to  the  Jewifh  Urim  and  Thummim,)  which  mani- 
fefted,  on  being  infpeCted,  the  required  augury  or  judg¬ 
ment.  Many  luppofe,  that  the  Romans  lulpended  their 
bullae  from  forne  fuch  ornament ;  and,  that  it  occalionally 
ferved  to  gird,  or  gracefully  tuck  up,  their  garments. 
Might  not  the  longer  kind  of  torques  have  been  a  phalera, 
or  ornament  for  the  breads  of  horfes  ;  the  fibulse  clafping 
near  their  withers,  and  the  appendages  ferving  to  hold  the 
bridle  occafionaily  ?  Scheffer  bellows  eight  chapters  on 
the  torques  in  his  very  learned  and  ingenious  treatife,  De 
Antiquorum  Torquibus  Syntagma.  He  correctly  maintains 
that  three  fpecies  of  ornaments  were  included  under  the 
generic  name  Torques,  viz.  iff,  the  torques  proper,  called 
alio  catella  cum  fibulis,  compofed  of  rings  and  books, 
linked  together  like  a  chain  ;  2d,  the  circulus,  formed  of 
rods  o(  gold,  laid  together  like  cords,  and  twitted  into  a 
wreath  ;  laftly,  the  monile,  a  plain  broad  collar  of  gold, 
which  was  fitted  clolely  to  the  neck. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  torques;  fo  generally  was  the  fmaller  kind  to  be 
met  with,  that  Polybius  fays  “ex  cokortibus  neminem  cerneres 
maniacis  five  torquibus  aureis  armillijque  non  ornatum .”  Livy 
relates,  that,  when  Publius  Cornelius  triumphed  over  the 
Boii,  he  produced,  among  the  trophies,  1470  torquefes  ; 
and  Auguftus  is  laid  to  have  prefented  fome  auxiliaries 
with  a  torques  weighing  ioolb.  as  a  reward  for  military 
fervices.  Of  Englilh  writers,  Lhvyd  is  the  firtt  who  pub- 
liftied  any  account  of  the  torques  ;  the  one  he  defcribes 
was  found  in  1692,  at  Harlech,  Merioneth  ;  its  weight  was 
80  oz.  circumference  nearly  four  feet.  Dr.  Leigh,  in  his 
defcription  of  Lancafhire,  introduced  a  communication 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  refpetting  a  ponderous 
torques  of  fine  gold,  found  in  1700,  at  Pattingham,  in  Staf¬ 
ford,  weighing  31b.  20Z.  its  circumference  two  feet.  Mr. 
Smith  employs  leveral  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  of 
Phsenician  and  not  Britifh  manufacture.  Another  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Woodward  in  his  Collection  of  Curiofitics,  pub- 
li(hed  1728.  The  mod  recent  account  of  this  fpecimen 
of  Britifh  antiquity  that  has  been  publifhed,  is  a  paper 
from  C- J.  Harford,  efq.  which  may  be  feen  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  p.  64,  “Concerning  a 
Torques  found  at  Quantoek  Kills  in  1794.”  The  weight 
barely  2lb.  the  length,  when  firaighteneu  out,  2  feet.  The 
metal  of  which  it  was  compofed  proved  to  be  an  alloy  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  tin.  From  two  cells  being  difcovered 
on  the  fame  fpot,  its  origin  was  doubtlefs  Britifh,  and  not 
Roman.  Thelrifh  fpecimens  are  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr. 
Weft,  of  Skinner-row,  Dubliu,  who  obligingly  fubmits 
them  to  the  infpeCtion  of  the  curious.  They  have  been 
fhown  to  many  artitts,  none  of  whom  can  clearly  decide 
in  what  manner  they  were  manufactured.  Some  parts  of 
the  worktnanfhip  could  not  have  been  executed  by  calt- 
4  U  ing, 
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ing,  or  by  aray  of  the  modes  of  hammering  at  prefent 
known.  New  Monthly  Mag.  Nov.  1814. 

MAR'DUS,  a  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  Cafpsan 
Sea. 

MA'RE,  f.  [mape,  Sax.]  The  female  of  a  horfe  : 

The  pair  of  courfers  born  of  heav’nly  breed, 

Whom  Circe  ftole  from  her  celeftial  fire. 

By  fubllituting  mares,  produc’d  on  earth, 

Whole  wombs  conceiv’d  a  more  than  mortal  birth.  Dryden. 

[From  Mara,  the  name  of  a  fpirit  imagined  by  the  nations 
of  the  north  to  torment  lleepers.]  A  kind  of  torpor  or 
ltagnation,  which  feems  to  prefs  the  (lomach  with  a  weight ; 
the  night-hag. — Mulh rooms  caufe  the  incubus,  or  the 
mare  in  the  ltomach.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. 

Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night 

Beltrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright,  > 

In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight,  J 

Which  plagues  them  out  of  meafure.  Drayton, 

MA'RE,  in  geography,  a  frnall  illand  near  the  weltcoaft 
of  Scotland.  Lat.  56.  14.  N.  Ion.  5.  45.  W. 

MA'RE,  a  rock  in  the  Englith  channel,  off  the  coaft  of 
France.  Here  the  Repulfe  Englith  man-of-war  ltruckon 
the  10th  of  March,  1800  j  but  moll  of  the  crew  were  laved. 
It  is  feventy-five  miles  (outh-ealt  of  Ulhant. 

MA'RE  ^Nicholas  de  la),  born  about  1641,  was  a  cotn- 
millioner  of  the  Chatelet  during  near  forty  years.  As 
a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  king’s  fervice,  he  was  made 
ftevvard  of  the  houfehold  of  the  count  of  Vermandois, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  prince  had  a  penlion  for  life’. 
He  was  employed  in  various  important  commillions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  revenue;  and  made  feveral  journeys  to  the 
provinces  on  public  occafions,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himfelf  to  general  fatisfadlion.  He  died  in  1723.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  “Traite  de  la 
Police,”  3  vols.  folio,  1705-19,  containing  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  eltablifhment  of  the  police  in  France,  the 
fumftions  and  prerogatives  of  its  magiltrates,  its  regula¬ 
tions,  &c.  A  fourth  volume  was  added  in  1738  by  M. 
Je  Clerc  de  Brillet.  Moreri. 

MA'RE  (Philibert  de  la),  a  writer  of  hiftory  and  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  a  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  in 
the  17th  century.  He  wrote  feveral  works  in  Latin,  in  a 
fry le  imitating  that  of  De  Thou,  which  were  well  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  public.  Of  thefe,  the  principal  is  “  Commen¬ 
taries  de  Bello  Burgundico  apud  Sequanos,”  1642,  4to. 
containing  a  relation  of  the  war  of  1636.  A  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  by  his  fon  Philip,  in  1689,  among  other  additions, 
gives  a  catalogue  of  writers  on  the  hiftory  of  Burgundy. 
'Philibert  likewife  compofed  a  number  of  lives,  ^chiefly  of 
literary  characters ;  and  he  left  in  manufeript  memoirs  of 
the  public  tranfaftions  from  1673  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1687. 

MA'RE  MOR'TUUM,  or  Dead  Sea.  See  Asphal- 
tites,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

MA'RE’s  TAIL,  in  botany.  See  Hippuris. 

MA'REB,  a  rjver  of  Africa,  which  riles  in  Abylfinia, 
about  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Axum,  and  joins  the  Te- 
tazze,  in  the  country  of  Nubia,  100  miles  before  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Nile. 

MA'REB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men,  the  capital  of  a  diftriCt :  twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of 
Sanaa.  Lat.  15.44.  N.  lon.45.16.  E. 

MARECHAU'X,  a  cape  which  forms  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Jacmel  in  St.  Domingo.  Lat.  18.  18.  N. 

MAR'ECHITES,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river  St.  John,  and  around  Paffamaquaddy 
Bay,  in  North  America  :  they  amount  to  about  140  fight¬ 
ing  men. 

MARECKAN',  an  illand  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  one  of  the  louthern  Kuriles,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  called  by  the  Rullians  Chimouchis,  Lat. '47.  5.  N. 
ion,  1  52.  50.  E. 

MAREGO'RIAN,  one  of  the  Molucca  Iliunds,  about 
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fifteen  miles  long,  and  five  broad.  Lat.  0.  36.  S.  Jon.  127. 
18.  E.- 

MAREILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dill  1  ice 
of  Rodes.  The  place  contains  1216,  and  the  canton 
10,453,  inhabitants,  in  18  communes. 

MAREL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooltan,  in  the  Carnatic  ; 
twenty-one  miles  iouth-fouth-weft  of  Ongole. 

MAREM'MES,  a  diltrift  of  the  Sienna,  divided  into 
Maremma  di  qua,  and  Maremma  di  la;  the  former  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  L.tter  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the  river  Om- 
brone  :  they  both  are  bounded  011  the  fea  by  the  fouth. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  but  the  air  is  reckoned  unwholeibme. 

MAREN'D.  See  Marant,  p.  329. 

MAREN'GO,  a  village  ot  France,  and  giving  name 
to  one  of  the  new  departments,  a  diftinftion  which  it 
owed  to  a  bloody  battle  fought  hereon  the  14th  of  June, 

1  800  ;  the  event  of  which  made  the  French  matters  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Lombardy,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  peace 
of  Luneville.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  848, 
The  field  where  this  bloody  contelt  took  place  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  plain  ;  but  an  unewclofed  open  level  lpace  of 
ground,  cultivated  every-  where,  the  high  road  excepted. 
There  are  rows  of  trees,  (principally  mulberries,)  in  the 
trunks  of  which  balls  are  ftili  difcernible.  Near  thefe 
trees  the  battle  was  fought.  The  village  of  Marengo, 
adjoining  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Genoa,  confilts  of 
only  eight  or  nine  lcattered  houfes,  of  wretched  appear¬ 
ance.  In  one  of  them,  which  Hands  nearelt  to  the  high¬ 
road,  and  the  attached  farm-yard,  the  combat  raged  with 
peculiar  violence,  and  the  French  and  Aultrians  difpol- 
lefled  each  other  of  the  fp.ot  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day.  Deffaix  was  killed  a  few  yards  from  this  houfei 
and  a  pillar,  not  fuch  as  the  event  deferves,  but  a  lhabby 
paltry  one,  records  the  faff. 

MAREN'GO,  a  department  of  France,  formed  of  that 
part  of  Lombardy  heretofore  called  the  Alexandrin  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  part  of  Italy  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sella,  on  the  eait  by  Parma,  on  the  fouth  by 
Genoa,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  department  of  theTanaro 
and  the  Dora.  The  principal  towns  are  Alexandria, 
Tortona,  Cafal,  Bobbio,  and  Voghera.  The  population, 
322,800. 

MAREN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  :  four  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Savigliano,  and 
five  welt-fouth- welt  of  Cheralco. 

MAREN'NES,  a  leaport  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Cha- 
rente,  at  the  mouth  of  Seudre.  The  principal  trade  is  in 
fait.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  5000  :  nine  miles 
fouth-fouth- weft  of  Rochefort,  and  nineteen  weft  of 
Saintes.  Lat.  45.  49.  N.  Ion.  1.  1.  W. 

MAREN'ZIO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  mufical  com- 
pofer,  who  flounlhed  during  the  latter  end  of  the  fix* 
teenth  century.  This  ingenious  and  fertile  author,  who 
diltinguilhed  himfelf  chiefly  as  a  madrigalift,  was  born  a: 
Concaglia,  in  the  diocele  of  Brefcia,  and  the  fcholar  of 
Giovanni  Contini,  who  was  himfelf  a  voluminous  corn  pofer. 
The  inclination  of  Marenzio  leading  him  very  early  to  the 
compolition  of  madrigals,  he  cultivated  that  ftyle  more  fuc- 
cefsfully  than  any  ot  his  predeceflors ;  and. the  number  he 
compoled  is  prodigious.  At  Venice,  between  the.  years 
1587  and  i6oi,  were  printed  nine  books  of  his  madrigals 
for  five  voices  ;  the  two  lalt  were  polt humous.  Belides 
thefe,  this  author  compofed  fix  books  of  madrigals  in  fix 
parts  ;  madrigals  for  three  voices ;  another  let  for  five, 
and  ltill  another  for  fix  voices,  different  from  all  the 
former.  Canzonets  for  the  lute.  Mottetti  a  4,  &  Sacras 
Cantiones,  5,  6,  ac  7,  Vocibus  modulandus.  All  thefe 
works  were  fir  ft  printed  at  Venice  ;  and  afterwards  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  many  of  them  iu  London,  to  Englilh  words  j 
Of  the  madrigal  Hyle  he  was  called  in  Italy  il  piu  dolce 
cigno ;  and  the  proud  antagonilt  of  Nanino,  Sebaltiaa 
Raval,the  Spaniard,  who  was  editor  of  fome  of  his  works,, 
ltyles  him  a  divine  compiler.  He  was  fome  time  maeltro  di. 

i  capella. 
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cxpella  to  cardinal  Luigi  d’Efte  ;  and,  according  to  Adami 
and  others,  was  rarefied  and  patronifed  by  many  princes 
and  great  perfonages,  particularly  the  king  of  Poland  and 
Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement 
VIII.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  quitting  Poland, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  pope’s  chapel ;  and,  dying  in 
that  city,  1599,  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lo¬ 
renzo,  in  Lucina. 

Our  countryman,  Peacham,  in  his  Complete  Gentle¬ 
man,  fpeaks  of  his  delicious  aire  and  fweet  invention  in 
madrigals  ;  and  fays,  “  that  he  excelled  all  other  whatfo- 
ever,  having  publiihed  more  fets  than  any  author  elfe,  and 
hath  not  an  ill  fong.”  And  I3r.  Burney,  a  much  better 
judge  of  thefe  things,  allows,  that  “  there  are  no  madri¬ 
gals  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  amuling  to  the  eye,  as  thofe 
of  this  ingenious  and  fertile  compofer.  The  lubjeCts  of 
fugue,  imitation,  and  attack,  are  traits  of  elegant  and 
plealing  melody  ;  which,  though  they  feem  felefied  with 
the  utmoft  care  for  the  fake  of  the  words  they  are  to  ex- 
prefs,  yet  fo  artful  are  the  texture  and  dilpoiition  of  the 
parts,  that  the  general  harmony  and  effeft  of  the  whole 
are  as  complete  and  unembarrafled  as  if  be  had  been 
writing  in  plain  counterpoint,  without  poetry  or  contri¬ 
vance.” 

MAREO'TIS,  a  lake  in  Egypt  near  Alexandria.  Its 
neighbourhood  was  famous  for  wine  ;  though,  according 
'to  fome,  the  Mareoticum  vinum  is  the  produce  of  Epirus, 
or  of  a  certain  part  of  Libya,  called  alfo  Mareotis,  near 
Egypt.  Now  Siwah.  As  to  its  extent  and  prefent  Itate, 
fee  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 

M  AR'ESCHAL.  See  Marshal. 

MA'RESFIELD,  a  village  in  Suflex,  with  a  fair  on  the 
4th  of  September. 

MAR'ESII AH,  or  Maris'sa,  a  city  of  Judah  ;  alfo 
■called  Morejhith  and  Morajlhe.  The  prophet  Micah  was  a 
native  of  this  city.  In  the  time  of  Eufebius  it  was  for- 
faken,  being  two  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  Near  Mare- 
Ihah,  in  the  vale  of  Zephathah,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  between  Afa  king  of  Judah,  and  Zorah  king  of 
Chus,  in  which  Afa  defeated  an  army  of  a  million  of  men, 
which  he  purfued  to  Gerar.  In  1  Macc.  v.  66.  we  read 
Samaria  inltead  of.  Marifla,  In  the  later  times  of  the 
Jewifh  commonwealth,  Mareffiah  belonged  to  Idumaea, 
as  did  feveral  other  foutherly  cities  of  Judah.  It  was 
peopled  by  the  Jews,  and  their  allies,  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  King  Alexander  Jannasus  took  it  from  the 
Arabians.  Pompey  reltorcd  it  to  its  firft  inhabitants. 
Gabinius  rebuilt  it  ;  and,  laftiy,  the  Parthians  deftroyed 
it  in  the  war  of  Antigonus  again (1  Herod.  Joj'eph.  Antiq. 
lib.  xiii.  xi v. 

MARESI'GO,  a  town  of  Iftria  :  four  miles  fouth  of 
Capo  d’lffria. 

MARETI'MO,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  weft  coalt  of  Sicily,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  containing  only  a  chateau  and  fome  farms.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  a  place  of  banifhment  for  Itate- 
criminals  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Trapani.  Lat.  48.4.  N. 
Ion.  is.  1  5.  E. 

MARE'TS  (Samuel  des),  a  learned  and  very  celebrated 
French  proteftant  divine,  was  born  at  Oifemond  in  Pi¬ 
cardy,  in  the  year  1599.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
■Lent  to  Paris,  where  he  made  confiderable  proficiency  in 
the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy  5  and  three  years  after¬ 
wards  to  Saumur,  where  he  Itudied  divinity  and  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  He  completed  his  theological  courfe  at 
Geneva  ;  and,  in  1620,  was  admitted  to  the  minilterial 
office,  and  fettled  in  the  church  of  Laon.  About  the  year 
•362430  attempt  upon  his  life  rendered  it  neceflary  for 
him  to  confult  his  perfonal  fafety,  by  removing  to  fome 
other  place.  This  was  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Jefuirs,  whom  he  had  exafpe rated  by  his  correfpond- 
■ence  in  writing  with  the  wife  of  the  governor  of  La  Fere. 
In  imitation  of  her  hufband’s  example,  that  lady  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  them  to  renounce  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  turn  Catholic.  Upon  this,  M.  des  Marets 
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Tent  her  a  letter  full  of  exhortations  to  return  to  the  faith 
which  (he  had  deferted.  In  reply,  ihe  wrote  to  him  a 
vindication  of  her  condufi,  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  hiftory  of  her  con verfion.  That  biftory 
abounded  in  falfehoods,  which  our  author  thought  it  his 
duty  fo  expofe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  anfwered  her  vin¬ 
dication.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  this  talk 
provoked  the  Jefuits  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  threatened 
to  be  revenged  on  him  for  it  ;  and,  as  he  was  one  night 
returning  home  from  a  vilit,  an  a  Baffin,  who  lay  in 
wait  for  him,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breaft.  Though 
this  blow  did  not  prove  mortal,  yet,  as  the  villain  elcaped 
undifcovered,  and  the  magiltrates  Ihowed  an  indifference 
about  fea rching  into  the  affair,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
releafe  M.  des  Marets  from  the  minilterial  charge  in  a 
place  where  he  was  expofed  to  fo  much  danger;  and  he 
accepted  of  an  invitation  to  fucceed  James  Cappel  in  the 
office  of  paftor  and  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Sedan,  upon 
being  allowed  a  year  to  prepare  himfelf  for  executing  the 
duties  of  the  laft-mentioned  office.  During  this  interval, 
he  obtained  leave  of  abfence  from  his  flock,  and  vifited 
Holland,  where  he  was  admittrd  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden,  in  1625.  Front  Holland  he  took  a 
voyage  to  England  ;  and  after  a  fhort  ttay  in  that  country 
returned  to  Sedan,  where  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
the  divinity-chair.  Thefe  he  continued  about  feven  years, 
with  confiderable  reputation;  but  net  without  being  in¬ 
volved  in  fome  troubles,  which  he  fupported  with  refolu- 
tion,  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
and  the  affection  of  his  church.  In  the  year  1631,  des 
Marets  attended  the  duke  de  Bouillon  into  Holland,  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  his  army  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates  general,  who 
made  him  minifter  of  the  church  at  Maeltricht.  Wiih  this 
appointment  he  retained  his  chaplaincy,  till  after  the  duke 
had  married  a  Roman-catholic  lady,  and  had  himfelf  pri¬ 
vately  engaged  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Des  Marets  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours,  though  ineffec¬ 
tually,  to  preferve  the  duke  in  his  adherence  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  and  by  fo  doing  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  duchels,  which  proved  the  caufe  of  much  vexation  to 
him.  While  thus  circumftanced,  in  1636  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  paftor  to  the  church  of  Bois  le-duc, 
with  which  he  complied  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  profeffor  in  the  Schola  Ulultrisof  the  lime 
city.  The  duties  of  this  poll  he  difeharged  with  Inch  di¬ 
ligence  and  fuccefs,  that,  in  1640,  the  curators  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Franeker  lent  him  the  offer  of  a  profelforlhip, 
which  he  declined  ;  but  two  years  afterwards  he  accepted 
a  fimilar  invitation  from  the  univerfity  of  Groningen. 
To  this  univerfity  he  zealoufly  devoted  his  tervices  for 
above  thirty  years  ;  and  railed  it  into  fuch  high  repute, 
that  it  became  one  of  the  molt  flourifhing  feminaries  in 
the  Low  Countries.  In  1632,  he  was  made  idle  minifter 
of  the  Walloon  church  at  Groningen,  where  till  that  time 
he  had  gratuitoully  preached  once  every  Sunday,  to  a  Hi  ft 
the  paftor.  Influenced  by  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  in  1661,  the  magiltrates  of  Berne  offered  him  the 
chair  of  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Laufanne,  with  coniider- 
able  emoluments,  but  without  effect  ;  and  in  1663,  he  had' 
an  invitation  to  the  lame  poll  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden*, 
of  which  he  fignified  his  acceptance.  His  death  at  Gro¬ 
ningen  m  the  fame  year,  however,,  prevented  him  from 
taking  poffeffion  of  that  office. 

M.  des  Marets  was  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  Differtations,  Orations,  Deputations,  and  controverfial 
treadles  again  ft  the  Catholics,  Remonftrants,  and  Soci- 
nians,  of  which  a.  chronological  lilt  is  given  at  the  end  of" 
his  “  Collegium  Theologicum,  five  Syftema  Breve  uni- 
verfas  Theologise,”  in  410.,  This  fyltein  of  divinity  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  was  much  ufed  as 
a  text-book  in  the  proteftant  univerfities  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  as  well  asin  the  United  Provinces.  The 
belt  edition  of  it  is  that  publiihed  at  Groningen  in  1675^, 
in  2  vois  4to.  In  Bayle  the  reader  may.  meet  with  exT 
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tra&s  from  Tome  of  bis  polemical  pieces  againft  the  en- 
thufiafts  and  millenarians,  which  will  afford  him  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Our  author  left  behind  him  two  Tons,  who  were  refpec- 
table  for  their  erudition,  and  particularly  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  the  popularity  of  their  pulpit-talents. 
Hkkry,  the  eldeft,  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  but 
reiinquifhed  that  profeffion  for  the  miniftry  ;  and  offici¬ 
ated  fucceffively,  with  great  acceptance,  in  the  French 
churches  at  Groningen,  Caffel,  Bois-le-duc,  and  Delft. 
Daniel,  his  younger  brother,  was  at  firlt  his  father’s  col¬ 
league  in  tile  French  church  at  Groningen  ;  whence  he 
removed  to  the  Walloon  church  at  Middleburg;  and  af¬ 
terwards  was  called  to  the  French  church  at  the  Hague, 
where  his  abilities,  eloquence,  and  wit,  rendered  him  a 
favourite  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Grange,  who  gave 
him  an  afylum,  and  a  confidential  employment  in  one  of 
his  country  palaces,  when  the  date  of  his  health  obliged 
him  to  difcontinue  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  rundions. 
The fe  two  brothers  were  jointly  concerned  in  editing  that 
French  verfion  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  which  bears  their 
name,  and  was  printed  by  Elzevir  in  1699,  on  a  beautiful 
type  and  large  paper,  in  folio. 

MARE'TS  (Roland  des),  born  at  Paris  in  1594,  was 
for  fome  time  an  advocate;  but,  difgufted  with  the  noife 
and  contention  of  the  bar,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  literary 
repofe,  and  died  unmarried  in  1653.  He  was  efteemed 
an  excellent  critic,  and  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  letters 
on  literary  topics,  which  were  publifhed  after  his  death 
by  M.  de  Launoy,  under  the  title  of  “  Rolandi  Marefii 
Epiftolarum  philologicarmn  Lib.  II.”  1665,  and  1686. 
Some  poems  of  his  compofition  are  added  to  this  collection. 

MARE'TS  de  St.  SOR'LIN  (John  des),  brother  to  the 
preceding,  a  man  of  letters,  of  a  lingular  character,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1595.  He  early  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
the  livelinefs  of  his  parts  ;  and  was  in  great  favour  with 
cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  ufed  to  amufe  with  his  con- 
verfation  in  his  hours  of  leifure,  and  aflifl:  in  the  literary 
productions  which  were  the  foible  of  that  great  minifter. 
As  a  reward,  he  had  the  pofts  of  comptroller-general  of 
the  war-extraordinaries,  and  fecretary-general  of  the  ma¬ 
rine  of  the  Levant.  He  was  one  of  the  fit  ft  members  of 
the  French  Academy;  and  made  himfelf  known  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  compofitions  in  poetry  and  romance.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  comedy  of  “  Les 
Vifionnaires”  was  the  molt  popular.  After  a  licentious 
courfe  of  life,  which  communicated  a  taint  to  many  of 
his  works,  he  became  a  vifionary  and  fanatic  in  religion, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Janfenifts  and  all  their  friends, 
whom  he  attacked  in  writings  full  of  extravagance.  He 
applied  the  prophecies  in  the  Revelation  to  Louis  XIV. 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  144,000  eled,  was  to  deftroy  he¬ 
reby  and  Mahometifm,  and  bring  the  whole  world  to  the 
profeffion  of  the  true  faith.  So  high  did  the  fpirit  of  party 
run  at  that  time,  that  he  was  admired  and  patronifed  by 
fome  of  the  bifhops  ;  and  he  was  permitted,  though  a  lay¬ 
man,  to  vent  his  reveries  in  religious  houfes,  and  affiime 
the  diredion  of  devotees  of  both  lexes.  He  preferved  his 
credit  with  the  great  to  the  lalt ;  and  died  in  1676,  in  the 
lioufe  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu  at  the  age  of  eighty- one. 
Boyle. 

MAREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vendee:  five  miles  north  of  Lugon,  and  twelve  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  La  Roche  lur  Yon. 

MAREU'IL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne  :  twenty-one  miles  north- weft  of  Perigueux. 

MAR'GA,  f.  Marl;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth — Confiding  of  carbonat  of  lime  and  argil, 
with  generally  fome  oxyd  of  iron  ;  loft,  opake,  of  a  com¬ 
mon  form,  internally  earthy,  light,  and  milcible  with  com¬ 
mon  water  by  agitation,  found  in  It  rati  tied  mountains  ; 
partly  folu’ole  in  nitric  acrid,  with  effervefcence  ;  harden¬ 
ing  in  the  fire,  and  vitrifying  in  a  ftrong  heat. 

If  calcareous  carbonats  contain  afufficient  proportion  of 
clay  to  crumble,,  by  expofure  to  air,  and  fall  into  a  powder 
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in  water,  they  are  then  called  marls.  The  proportion  of 
calcareous  carbonat  in  marls  varies  from  about  two-thirds 
to  four-fifths;  all, which  part  may  be  feparated  by  rr.oft  of 
the  acids;  being  readily  foluble  in  them  ;  the  refiduum  is 
clay  ;  which  itfelf  confifts,  as  all  clays  do,  of  alumine  and 
files.  The  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  marl 'are  in  fuch 
a  minute  Kate  of  divifion  as  to  be  invifible  to  the  naked 
eye.  According  to  the  proportion  of  the  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  parts,  different  marls,  as  ufed  in  agriculture, 
are  applicable  to  different  foils  ;  where  the  calcareous  part 
is  comparatively  abundant,  the  marl  is  proportioiiabjy  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  clayey  foil  ;  where  the  argillaceous  part  is 
more  confiderable  than  ufual,  to  a  fandy  foil. 

From  the  fiffile  ftr.udure  of  marls,  the  frequent  prefence 
of  organic  remains  in  them,  and  the  equable  mixture  of 
their  component  parts,  Wallerius  fuppofes  that  they  ori¬ 
ginated  from  the  detritus  of  other  tub fta aces  ;  and  that 
they  were  once  in  a  liquid  (late.  This  is  now  very  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  have  been  their  origin  ;  elpecialLy  as  they 
■only  occur  among  fecondary  ftrata. 

1.  Marga  terrea,  common  or  earthy  marl :  friable,  mea¬ 
gre,  a  little  rough  to  the  touch.  Found  in  almolt  every 
country  in  Europe,  in  ifrata.  Colour  whitifh,  y.eliowifh- 
white,  or  yellowifli-grey,  and  grows  paler  in  drying  ; 
fometimes  found  mixed  with  mica,  gypfum,  or  fand  ;  in 
the  latter  cafe  it  is  fufible  into  a  tranfparent  glafs,  fome,- 
times  impregnated  with  iron,  very  rarely  with  other  me¬ 
tals ;  generally  contains  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  mild 
carbonat  of  lime,  the  remainder  of  alumina  or  clay  ;  fpe- 
cific  gravity,  from  1  '6  to  **4. 

There  are  four  varieties:  a.  Agillaceous,  lubricous, 
friable,  plaftic.  (3.  Argillaceous,  compact,  dry,  pure,  with 
very  fine  particles,  y.  Cretaceous,  foiling  the  fingers. 
Mixed  with  arenaceous  particles,  crumbling  to  powder  in 
the  air,  a  little  greafy. 

2.  Marga  Nilotica,  or  Nilotic  marl :  farinaceous,  browti- 
ifh,  cinereous  when  burnt,  mixed  with  mould.  Found  in 
the  plains  of  Egypt,  annually  overflowed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  where  it  is  left  by  depofition  after  their  recefs, 
and  is  highly  fertile. 

The  variety  (3,  which  is  fufceptible  of  vitrification,  oc¬ 
curs  at  Upland  in  Sweden. 

3.  Marga  fatifcens,  or  brittle  marl  :  very  foft,  fefiile, 
greyifh,  crumbling  to  powder  in  the  air.  Found  in  thicker 
or  thinner  ftrata,  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Swifferland, 
often  between  calcareous  ftrata  ;  colour  yellowifli,  greenifh, 
or  bluifh,  with  often  a  rufous  tinge. 

4.  Marga  porofa,  or  porous  marl:  indurated,  porous, 
precipitated  from  water,  breaking  into  indeterminate  frag¬ 
ments.  Found  in  various  parrs  of  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
Germany,  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  particularly  thofe 
which  are  ftagnant,  and  becomes  reddifh  when  burnt,  in 
proportion  to  the  oxyd  of  iron  which  it  comtaips  ;  fome¬ 
times  whitifh  or  grey. 

5.  Marga  fchiitofa,  or  marl-fliiftus :  indurated,  not 
crumbling  in  the  air,  greyifh,  of  a  flaty  texture,  breaking 
into  difcoid  fragments.  Found  ftratified  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Saxony,  Drefden,  Wehrau,  Meiflen,  &c. 
Auftria ;  Bilin,  Luftritz,  Meronitz,  and  feveral  other 
places  of  Bohemia;  Bavaria;  Moravia;  the  Palatinate; 
Thuringia;  Heflia  ;  England;  Italy;  France;  and  other 
countries  where  the  fletz-trapp’and  coal  formations  occur. 
It  is  chiefly  found  fubordinate  to  fletz-limeftone,  in  which 
it  fometimes  forms  confiderable  beds,  alternating  with 
compad  limeftone;  it  alfo  occurs  in  coal-countries,  fome¬ 
times  in  entire  beds  ;  and  it  conltitutes  the  cement  of  fome 
fand  ftones.  The  circutnftances  under  which  it  occurs  in 
the  fletz-trapp  formation,  have  not  yet  been  afcertained. 
That  in  Bohemia  it  pafles  into  bafalt,  as  has  been  affirmed 
by  Reufs,  is  doubted  by  other  mineralogifts ;  but  a  tran- 
fition  of  marl  into  limeftone  on  one  fide,  and  into  indu¬ 
rated  clay  on  the  other,  is  far  from  being  a  rare  occurrence. 
Indurated  marl  often  contains  iron  pyrites,  garnets  (that 
of  the  Hiffelberg,  at  Meronitz,  in  Bohemia),  copper  azure, 
malachite  (that  of  Thalitter),  & c.  Nor  are  petrifadions 
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left  frequently  obferved  in  it,  fucb  js  grypliitto.,  bekmnites, 
pe&inites,  chamites,  ammonites,  &c»  and  fometimes  alfo 
vegetable  impreflions. 

A  remarkable  and  beautiful  variety  of  indurated  marl, 
which  by  fome  writers  is  -confidered  as  a  kind'of  compaft 
limeftone,  is  that  known  under  the  name  of  Florence  marble , 
or  ruin  marble ,  of  which  the  following  defcription  is  given 
by  Brard.  It  prefents  angular  figures  of  a.  yellowilh- 
brown,  cn  a  bale  of  a  lighter  tint,  and  which  pafles,  in 
•diminifhing,  to  a  whitifli  grey.  Seen  at  a  certain  diftance, 
flabs  of  this  ftone  refemble  drawings  done  in  biltre.  One 
is  amufed  to  obferve  in  it  kinds  of  ruins  ;  there  it  is  a 
Gothic  caitle  half  deftroyed,  here  i't  prefents  ruined  walls, 
in  another  place  old  baftions;  and  what  ftill  adds  to  the 
iliufion  is,  that  in  thefe  forts  of  natural  paintings  there 
exifts  a  kind  of  aerial  perfpetlive,  which  is  very  fenfibly 
perceived.  The  lower  part,  or  what  forms  the  firft  plane, 
has  a  warm  and  bold  tone ;  the  fecond  follows  it,  and 
weakens  as  it  increafes  its  diftance  5  the  third  becomes  dill 
fainter  ;  while  the  upper  part,  agreeing  with  the  firlt,  pre¬ 
fents  in  the  diftance  a  whitifh  zone,  which  terminates  the 
horizon,  then  blends  itfelf  more  and  more  as  it  rifes,  and 
at  length  reaches  the  top,  where  it  fometimes  forms,  as  it 
were,  clouds.  But  approach  clofe  to  it,  all  vanifhes  im¬ 
mediately  j  and  thofe  pretended  figures,  which,  at  a  diftance, 
feemed  fo  well  drawn,  are  converted  into  irregular  fpots, 
which  prefent  nothing  to  the  eye.  This  play  of  nature  is 
owing  to  ferruginous  infiltrations  in  the  fifiures  of  this 
marble,  which  otherwife  is  of  dull  fraCture  and  very  ar¬ 
gillaceous  ;  whence  it  is  never  ufed  in  architecture ;  they 
merely  make  flabs  of  it,  which  are  framed  like  little  pic¬ 
tures,  and  which  are  much  efteemed  in  commerce  when  of 
certain  dimenfions.  It  fometimes  occurs  that  the  fame 
flab  is  fawed  in  two,  and  the  parts  are  fet  together  in  the 
fame  frame,  fo  as  to  appear  but  as  one  piece  ;  and  the 
drawings  on  the  right  and  left  bear  a  refemblance  which 
flill  further  helps  the  iliufion.  There  are  fome  who,  to 
outdo  Nature,  put  painted  figures  at  the  bottom  of  thefe 
pictures  ;  but  this  is  an  exuberance  of  the  wonderful, 
which  finiflies  by  fpoiling  all. 

Mr.  Brard  fhould  have  alfo  mentioned  a  variety  of 
the  fame  Florentine  marble,  which,  inltead  of  the  ruins, 
exhibits  fine' black  dendritae,  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  reprefent,  in  the  molt  deceptive  manner,  groups  of 
trees,  fhrubs,  See.  This  is  called  landscape  marble. 

To  this  indurated  marl  muft  alfo  be  referred  the  fine  va¬ 
riety  called  Cottam  marble ,  from  being  found  at  Cottam, 
near  Briftol.  It  refembles,  in  many  reipefts,  the  lalt-men- 
tioned  variety  of  Florentine  marble;  its  ground  is  afh- 
coloured  or  bluifh-grey,  with  blackifti-brown  fpots  and 
veins,  moft  of  which  have  a  dentritic  form,  reprefenting 
affemblages  of  Ihrubs  and  trees,  grottoes,  &c.  It  is  found 
in  large  oblong  pieces. 

The  fingular  balls,  known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  Hel- 
montii,  belong  likewife  to  indurated  marl.  They  are  of 
various  fizes,  from  one  inch  to  nearly  one  foot  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  generally  difpofed  in  a  regular  manner  in 
beds  of  marl.  When  broken  in  a  diredtion  parallel  to  one 
of-  the  largeft  furfaces,  their  interior  exhibits  a  number  of 
Allures  by  which  the  whole  mafs  is  divided  into  perfeftly- 
diftindt,  and  more  or  lefs  regular,  prilins  of  from  three  to 
fix  or  more  fides ;  the  Allures  themfelves  being  fometimes 
empty,  but  oftener  filled  up  with  another  fubftance,  which 
is  generally  granular  limeftone  in  a  cryftalline  (late.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fingular  conformation  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  thefe  balls  is  the  refult  of  a  kind  of  contraction 
produced  by  exficcation ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  regularity  of  the  fifiures,  their  not  extending  to  the 
furface  of  the  balls,  and  their  being  Itill  filled  with  fub- 
ftanees  which  it  would  be  moft  natural  to  fuppofe  in¬ 
jected  from  without.  Thefe  balls  are  found  in  almoft  all 
countries  where  marl  is  not  unfrequent.  Thofe  of  Fran¬ 
conia  and  of  Antwerpen  are  very  regular  in  their  internal 
flruCture;  but  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey,  in -the  county  of  Kent, 
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produces  the  largeft  and  fineft  of  them.  They  are  alfo 
found  of  con  fid  enable  fize,  and  of  a  bluilh-grey  colour,  in 
Derbylliire.  Thofe  of  Durham  are  divided  into  fmall 
liexahedral  columns  of  a  very  regular  form  and  equal  fize, 
while  the  narrow  nftures  feparating  the  prifms  from  each 
other  are  filled  with  quartz.  When  the  marl  is  difengaged 
from  the  quartzy  fepta,  thefe  latter  more  or  lefs  reprefent 
the  figure  of  a  honey-comh, 

6.  Marga  bituminofa,  or  bituminous  marl :  indurated, 
not  crumbling  in  the  air;  black  ;  a  little  greafy,  firming 
a  little  within,  of  a  fiaty  texture,  breaking  into  difeoid 
fragments.  Found  in  ftratified  mountains  of  various  parts 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swilferland  ;  frequently  contain¬ 
ing  the  impreftion  of  filh  and  marine  plants,  and  frequently 
the  ores  or  oxydes  of  copper ;  colour  greyilh,  bluilh,  or 
brownifti-black,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bitumen  it 
contains,  which  renders  it  more  or  lefs  inflammable;  has 
a  greafy  and  fomewhat-glittering  appearance,  and  a  fiaty 
texture  ;  the  thin  plates  are  a  little  fonoroivs ;  burns  be¬ 
fore  the  blow-pipe  with  a  black  drofs.  The  varieties  rich 
in  copper  are  often  regularly  wrought  as  ores  of  this  me¬ 
tal  ;  no  other  ufe  is  made  of  bituminous  marl  fiate,  which, 
when  decompofing  in  the  air,  forms  an  earth  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

Bituminous  marl  is  fubordinate  to  the  fletz-limeftone 
formation,  in  which  beds  are  fometimes  formed  by  it. 
Its  lowermolt  ftratum,  which  refts  on  the  old  fandllone, 
is  generally  rich  in  copper  ores,  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  copper-Jlate ;  thefe  ores  are  copper  pyrites,  vi¬ 
treous  copper  ore,  variegated  copper  ore,  more  leldom 
copper  azure,  copper-green,  malachite,  and  flill  more  rarely 
native  copper.  Befides  thefe,  alfo  fome  galena  and  car¬ 
bonated  iron  is  found  in  it ;  and  its  rifts  are  fometimes 
coated  with  felenile.  In  this  fiate  are  frequently  found 
the  impreflions  and  remains  of  fifties  converted  into  coal, 
and  which,  by  the  convulfed  and  contorted  attitudes  ira 
which  they  are  feen,  appear  to  indicate  a  fudden  cataf- 
trophe,  by  which  whole  flioals  of  them  periftied.  Em- 
merlin  indeed  goes  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  that  the  copper 
pyrites,  often  found  in  marl  of  this  kind,  was  the  occafion 
of  their  death,  their  fubftance  itfelf  being  impregnated 
with  the  pyritical  matter.  Sauflure  mentions  a  curious 
fadt  refpdtling  the  impreffions  of  fifii  met  with  on  a  hard 
fchiftofe  marl  in  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona  ;  namely,  that 
the  impreflions  of  one  hundred  and  live  different  lpecks 
have  been  there  recognized,  of  which 


Twenty-feven  belong  to  European  feas. 


Thirty-nine 
Three 
Eighteen 
Eleven 
Seven  - 


Afiatic  feas. 

African  leas. 

South  American  feas. 
North  American  feas. 
Frelh-water  lakes  and 


rivers  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  quantity  of  fifties  in  the  marl-flate  of  Thuringia  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  copper  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  fometimes  the  whole  of  thefe  remains  is  converted 
into  copper  pyrites.  In  the  bituminous  marl-llate  of  Ri- 
chelfdorf,  in  Heffia,  Mr.  Ries  has  difeovered  fome  remark, 
able  impreffions  which  he  confiders  as  produced  by  the 
bones  of  a  child’s  hand  ;  but,  according  to  profeffor  Blu- 
menbach,  the  bones  belonged  to  animals  of  another  order 
of  mammalia.  The  bituminous  marl-llate  pafles  into  in¬ 
durated  marl ;  fometimes  alfo  into  ftinkftone. 

7.  Marga  anonyma,  or  limeftone-marl :  {billing  within, 
hardilh,  of  a  dull  iron-colour.  Found  near  St.  Amboife 
in  France  ;  lometimes  fo  hard  as  fo  admit  a  polilh  and 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel ;  befides  a  little  fchiftofe  earth,  ful- 
phur,  and  quartz,  it  contains  iron  ^ ,  argil  carbonat 
of  lime 

MAR'GA  (St.),  in  geography,  a. fmall  ifland  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  in  tlie  Danube:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Buda. 

MAR'GA  SEER'SHA,  an  Hindoo' month  which  partly 


agrees  with  our  October. 
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MAR'GAB,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  rifes  about  thirty 
miles  eafi  from  Herat,  and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  earth  near 
Hamadan. 

MAR'GAM,  a  pretty  rural  village  in  Glamorganfliire, 
eight  miles  from  Bridgend.  Here  was  the  ancient  and 
venerable  manfion  of  Thomas  Manfel  Talbot,  efq.  but 
at  has  lately  been  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of 
modern  elegance.  The  greenhoufe  may  vie  with  any  in 
England  for  extent,  beauty  of  architefture,  and  produc¬ 
tions.  Near  this  green-houfe  is  Margain  Abbey,  and  an 
old  chapter-houfe,  which  is  allowed  to  be  as  fine  a  piece  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  any  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

MARGAMAR'GA,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  33.  S. 

MAR'GAMI,  a  town  of  Japan, in  the  ifland  of  Xicoco  : 
eight  miles  north  of  Ovitfi. 

MAR'GARET,  [p.apyapor,  Gr.  a  pearl.]  A  woman’s 
name. 

MAR'GARET  (St.),  a  celebrated  virgin,  who,  as  is 
fuppofed,  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Antioch  in 
the  year  275.  The  ancient  martyrclogifts  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of  her  name,  and  (lie  did  not  become  famous  till  the 
aith  century.  There  is  no  more  foundation  for  what  is 
Paid  concerning  her  relics  and  girdles  than  for  the  ftories 
which  are  told  of  her  life.  A  feltival,  however,  is  (till 
Ireld  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the  20th  of  July.  See 
Baillet’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  for  that  day.  “Her  actions 
(fays  this  authority)  have  been  fo  falfified  and  altered,  in 
the  opinion  even  of  Metaphraftus,  that  the  Romifii  church 
have  not  thought  proper  to  inl’ert  any  of  them  into  their 
breviary.  The  Orientals  pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name 
of  Saint  Pelagia,  or  Saint  Marina,  and  the  Weftern  church 
by  that  of  Saint  Gemma,  or  Saint  Margaret. 

MAR'GARET,  Queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  king  of  Denmark, 
was  born  in  1353  ;  fhe  was  married,  while  very  young,  to 
Haquin  king  of  Norway,  and  fon  of  Magnus  king  of 
Sweden.  At  her  father’s  death,  in  1 375,  file  was  a  widow  ; 
and  her  fon  Olaus,  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  was  chofen 
Ring  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  (he  being  appointed  the  re¬ 
gent.  In  13^7,  Olaus  died,  leaving  the  male  line  of  the  three 
northern  crowns extinft.  Margaret  was  unanimoufly  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Norway.  The  dates  urged  her  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
connection  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difputes 
with  regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown;  but  (lie  de¬ 
clined  the  propofal,  and  nominated  for  her  fucceffor  appa¬ 
rent,  the  neareft  of  blood  of  the  royal  family,  viz.  Henry 
of  Pomerania,  from  that  time  called  Eric.  Henry  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  brother  to  Albert  king  of  Sweden,  de¬ 
clared  liimfelf  a  competitor  with  Margaret,  and  engaged 
Albert  in  his  caufe.  Preparations  for  war  were  made  on 
both  fides  ;  a  decifive  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Albert 
was  defeated  and  made  prifoner,  and  Margaret  was  pre- 
rfented  with  the  crown  of  Sweden.  See  the  article  Den¬ 
mark,  vol.  v.  p.  722.  In  1395,  (he  was  folemnly  crowned 
queen  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms.  She  caufed  Eric 
to  be  confirmed  and  acknowledged  as  her  fucceflor;  pro¬ 
cured  a  redemption  of  the  crown-land  alienated  by  Albert 
an  Sweden  ;  and  adopted  a  number  of  prudent  regulations 
for  the  confirmation  of  her  authority,  and  the  healing  of 
snimofities.  She  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  admi- 
Tiiitration  of  j ultice  in  her  dominions,  and  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  upon  all  ranks  of  her  fubjefts.  She  pro¬ 
tected  and  encouraged  commerce,  by-providing  for  the  fe- 
ctirity  and  good  treatment  of  foreign  merchants  reforting 
to  her  ports  ;  and  employed  the  molt  vigorous  means  of 
fupprefling  piracy.  By  the  vigour  of  her  adminiftration, 
fhe  retained  her  full  authority  at  home,  and  made  herfelf 
refpeCted  abroad.  She  was  lefs  friendly  to  her  Swedifh 
fubjeCts  than  to  thofe  of  Denmark  ;  on  which  account  the 
nobles  of  Sweden,  in  a  body,  prefented  a  remonftrance  on 
the  violation  of  their  rights,  to  which  (lie  haughtily  and 
imprudently  replied,  that  “  they  might  guard  them  with 
as  much  vigilance  as  (lie  would  keep  the  fortreffes  of  the 
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kingdom.”  She  died  in  14.12,  after  a  reign,  including  the 
regency,  of  thirty-fix  years. 

MAR'GARET,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Florent 
count  of  Holland,  is  famous  on  account  of  a  Rory  repeated 
by  a  hundred  compilers  even  of  the  1 8 th  century.  Having 
refufed  charity  to  a  woman  whom  (he  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
cufed  of  adultery,  becaufe  (lie  had  twins,  lhe  was,  as  a 
puniftiment  from  God,  brought  to  bed  (A.  D.  1276)  of 
365  children,  partly  boys  and  partly  girls.  The  boys,  it 
is  added,  were  all  named  John,  and  the  girls  Elizabeth. 
This  (lory  is  reprefented  in  a  large  painting  in  a  village  not 
far  from  the  Hague  ;  and  by  the  fide  of  the  painting  are 
feen  two  large  balons  of  brafs,  on  which  it  is  pretended  the 
365  children  w-ere  prefented  to  be  baptized.  Several 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  caufe  which 
could  have  given  rife  to  a  relation  fo  extraordinary.  M. 
Struik  fixed  upon  the  epitaphs  of  the  mother  and  fon, 
which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  fome  attention  ;  and, 
in  conformity  to  the  dates  which  they  bear,  he  fuppofed 
that  the  countefs  was  brought  to  bed  on  Good  Friday  1276, 
which  was  the  26th  of  March.  Now,  as  the  year  then  be¬ 
gan  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  there  were  only  two 
days  of  the  year  elapfed  when  the  countefs  was  brought  to- 
bed,  which  circumltance  caufed  it  to  be  faid  that  Jlie  had 
brought  into  the  world  as  many  children  as  there  were  days  in 
the  year.  In  fadt  only  two  children  are  mentioned  in 
hiltory,  John  and  Elizabeth.  “  The  fable  thus  explained 
is  only  a  common  event,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  the 
marvellous,  but  in  confequence  of  a  double  meaning  in 
the  expre(fion.  She  had  reviled  a  poor  woman  for  having 
twins,  and  llie  foon  after  had  twins  herfelf.  Later  writers, 
who  have  not  examined  this  circumllance,  have  afcribed 
365  children  to  the  countefs.”  Journal  des  Sgavans,  Feb. 
i7S8- 

MAR'GARET  of  ANJOU', Queen-confort  to  Henry  VT 
of  England,  fee  that  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  613-621. 

MAR'GARET  (Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby), 
the  learned  and  pious  mother  of  Henry  VII.  was  born  at 
Betfiioe  in  Bedford  (hire,  in  144.1 ;  and  was  the  (ole  heirefs 
of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerfet,  grandfon  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  Her  mother  was  the  heirefs  of  lord  Beauchamp 
of  Powick.  Whilft  yet  very  young,  the  great  duke  of 
Suffolk,  minifterto  Henry  VI.  or  rather  to  queen  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  fought  her  in  marriage  for  his  fon;  and  (lie  was 
at  the  fame  time  folicited  by  the  king  for  his  half-brother 
Edmund  earl  of  Richmond.  To  the  latter  file  gave  her 
hand.  Henry  VII.  was  the  foie  fruit  of  this  marriage; 
liis  father  dying  when  he  was  but  fifteen  weeks  old.  Her 
fecond  liufband  was  fir  Henry  Stafford,  fecond  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  by  whom  (he  had  no  ifiue.  Soon 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1482,  (lie 
fought  confolation  in  a  third  liufband,  Thomas  lord  Stan¬ 
ley,  who  in  the  firft  year  of  her  fon’s  reign  was  created 
earl  of  Derby.  He  died  in  the  year  1504,  without  ilfue, 
being  then  high  confiable  of  England.  She  furvived  her 
lord  not  quite  five  years,  dying  at  Weltminfter  in  June 
1509,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII’s  chapel  ;  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  was 
erected  to  her  memory  an  altar-tomb  of  black  marble, 
with  her  ltatue  of  brafs.  From  her  funeral  fermon  preached 
by  her  confeflor  bifiiop  Fiftier,  who,  fays  Ballard,  knew 
the  very  fecrets  of  her  foul,  we  learn,  “  that  (lie-polfelfed 
almoft  all  things  that  were  commendable  in  a  woman,  ei¬ 
ther  in  mind  or  body.”  She  underltood  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  perfectly,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin. 
She  was  devout  even  to  aUfterity,  in  humility  romantic, 
profufe  in  the  encouragement  ot  learning,  and  Angularly 
chafie ;  but  this  lalt  virtue  became  canfpicuous  only  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  a  third  manage.  “  In  her  lalt  hus¬ 
band’s  days  (fays  Baker),  (lie  obtained  a  licenfe  of  him 
to  live  chafie,;  whereupon  (he  took  upon  her  the  vow  of 
celibacy.”  ‘A  boon  (lays  Mr.  Walpole),  as  feldom  re- 
quefted,  I  believe,  of  a  third  liufband,  as  it  probably  would, 
be  eafily  granted.’  Her  life,  from  tile  turbulence  of  tliet 
times,  and  viuifitudts  of  her  foil’s  fortune^mult  neceAanly 
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have  been  fuhjeft  to  infinite  difquiet,  which  however  fhe 
is  fiaid  to  have  fupported  with  Angular  fortitude.  She 
wrote,  i.  The  Mirroure  of  Golde  for  the  finful  Soule, 
tranflated  from  a  French  tranfiation  of  a  book  called  Spe¬ 
culum  aureum  Peccatorum.  Emprynted  at  London,  in  Flete- 
ilrete,  at  the  figne  of  St.  George,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  4-to. 
with  cuts  on  vellum,  2.  Tranfiation  of  the  fourth  book 
of  Dr.  Gerfon’s  Treatife  of  the  Imitation  and  Following 
the  Bleffed  Life  of  our  mod  merciful  Saviour  (Thrift. 
Printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William  Atkinfon’s  Englifh 
tranfiation  of  the  three  firft  books,  1504.  3.  A  Letter  to 

the  King  ;  in  Howard’9  Collection.  4.  By  her  fon’s  or¬ 
der  and  authority,  file  alfo  made  “  the  orders  for  great 
eftates  of  ladies  and  noble  women,  for  their  precedence, 
and  wearing  of  barbes  at  funerals,  over  the  chin  and  under 
the  fame.” 

MAR'GARET,  Duchefs  of  Newcaftle.  See  Caven¬ 
dish,  vol.  iii.  p.  915. 

MAR'GARET  of  VALOI'S,  Queen  of  Navarre,  After 
to  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in 
149Z.  She  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII. 
married  the  duke  of  Alen$on  in  1509,  and  became  a  wi¬ 
dow  in  1525.  When  Francis  was  prifoner  in  Spain,  and 
much  indifpofed  through  the  ungenerous  treatment  he 
met  with,  Margaret  paid  him  a  vifit,  and  reftored  him  to 
health  by  her  kind  offices,  and  by  the  effeCts  of  the  free 
remonftrances  which  the  made  to  Charles  V.  on  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  him.  He  therefore  always  regarded  her 
with  fraternal  affeftion  and  gratitude;  and  in  1527  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  Henry  d’Albret  king  of  Navarre,  upon  very 
advantageous  conditions.  When  upon  the  throne  of  this 
fmall  kingdom,  fhe  joined  with  herhufband  in  every  effort 
to  make  it  flourifh,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  the 
ufeful  arts,  improving  the  adminiftrntion  of  juftice,  and 
promoting  knowledge  and  civilization.  She  was  herfelf 
fond  of  reading;  and  her  literary  curioiity  had  led  her  to 
enquire  into  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  which  were 
at  that  time  fpreading  through  France  and  Germany,  and 
which  made  fuch  an  impreflion  upon  her  mind,  that  fhe 
became  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  a  convert.  She  gave  pro¬ 
tection  to  feveral  divines  who  were  perfecuted  for  their 
opinions,  and  interceded  with  her  brother  Francis  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  reformed  in  his  territories.  She  read  the  Bible 
in  a  rude  French  tranfiation  ;  and  feleCled  fcenes  from  the 
Nevt' Teftament,  which  fire  formed  into  fome  of  the  com- 
pofitions  called  myfteries,  partly  comic,  partly  tragic,  and 
caufed  to  be  reprefented  in  her  court.  She  even  wrote  a 
work  in  divinity,  entitled  “  Le  Miroir  de  l’Ame  Peche- 
reffe,”  printed  in  1533,  which  incurred  the  cenfure  of  the 
Sorbonne.  She  underwent  fome  ill-treatment  from  her 
hufband  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  new  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not  her 
brother  authoritatively  interpofed.  His  affeClion  for  her 
continued,  even  after  he  had  himfelf  become  a  violent  per- 
fecutor  of  the  reformed  in  France  ;  it  is  true,  file  never 
threw  off  the  exterior  profefiion  of  the  catholic  religion, 
and  became  more  afliduous  in  her  compliance  with  Its  ce¬ 
remonial  as  file  advanced  in  years;  it  is  even  fuppofed 
that  (lie  finally  returned  to  the  faith  in  which  file  had  been 
educated.  A  lingular  anecdote  is  related  of  her;  that, 
although  much  afraid  of  death,  fhe  once  fat  by  the  bed- 
fide  of  one  of  her  bed-chamber  ladies  who  was  dying,  in 
order  to  watch  whether  fhe  could  perceive  the  foul  depart 
from  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  puff  of  wind  or  vapour. 
It  will  appear  remarkable  at  the  prefent  day,  that  a  lady 
fo  much  addicted  to  ferious  and  pious  contemplations, 
and  of  unfufpedled  virtue,  fhould  have  compofed  a  fet  of 
tales  as  licentious  as  thofe  of  Boccacio  ;  but  fuch  contra¬ 
dictions  were  net  uncommon  at  a  time  when  the  general 
manners  were  grofs,  and  decorum  was  little  underlfood. 
This  work,  by  which  fhe  is  beft  known  as  an  author,  is 
entitled  “  L’Heptameron,  ou  fept  Journees  de  la  Reyne 
de  Navarre.”  It  was  written  in  the  gaiety  of  youth,  and 
•was  not  printed  till  after  her  death  ;  it  has  been  often  re¬ 
printed,  both  feparately  and  with  other  tales  of  a  fimilar 
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kind.  Margaret  died  at  Odes  in  Bigorre  in  1549,  leaving 
one  only  child,  Joan  d’Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Henry  IV.  A  colledlion  of  her4  poems  and  other 
pieces  was  publifiied  in  1547,  by  her  valet-de-chambre 
John  de  la  Haye,  under  the  title  of  “  Marguerites  de  la 
Marguerite  des  Princeffes.” 

MAR'GARET  (Sr.),  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  Jagueray  in  1st.  48.  20.  N.  Ion.  69.  36.  W. 

MAR'GARET’s  BA'f,  a  porfon  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Nova  Scotia,  between  Profpect  Harbour  and  Mahon  Bay; 
from  which  laft  it  is  feparated  by  a  promontory,  on  which 
is  the  high  land  of  Afpotagoen.— Alfo,  a  bay  in  the  Englifn 
Channel,  on  the  ealt  coaft  of  Kent :  five  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Dover. 

MAR'GARET’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifiand  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Wales;  three  miles  weft  of  Tenby. 

MAR'GARET’s  I'SLANDS,  iflands  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  difeovered  by  Capt.  Magee,  in  the  (hip  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Bofton,  in  his  voyage  from  Kamtfchatka  in  1780. 
Lat.  24.  40.  N.  Ion.  141.  12.  E. 

MAR'GARET-MAR'SH,  a  village  in  Dorfetfhire;  to 
the  fouth-weft  of  Meibury,  and  four  miles  from  Ewern 
Minfter. 

MAR'GARET’s  VIL'LE,  a  town  of  North  America, 
in  Maryland  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Elizabeth’s-town. 

M  ARG  ARICAR'PUS,  J.  [from  ^u^yct^ov,  a  pearl,  and- 
xtfgzro;,  fruit ;  becaufe  of  its  white  round  drupe.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  fenticofse,  (fanguiforbae,  Jufif.)  Generic  cha- 
radters— Calyx  ;  perianthium  fuperior,  in  four  or  five  deep  ' 
ovate  equal  fegments.  Corolla:  petals  four  or  five, 
ovate,  fmaller  than  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  ;  fometimes  • 
wanting.  Stamina:  filaments'  two,  fometimes  three, 
thread-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  antherae  roundifh, 
in  two  deeply-divided  lobes.  Piftillum  :  germen  inferior, 
ovate,  compreffed  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  ;  ftigma  peltate.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  roundifh, 
fomewhat  flefhy,  umbilicated,  of  one  cell.  Seed:  nut' 
quadrangular,  of  one  cell. — EJfcntial  Charafler.  Calyx  in 
four  or  five  deep  fegments,  fuperior;  petals  fmaller  than 
the  calyx  ;  ftigma  peltate;  drupe  with  one  feed. 

Margaricarpus  fetofus,  or  briftly  pearl-berry;  a  fingle 
fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  Brafil,  Peru,  and  the  dry  hills  of ; 
Chili.  Gathered  by  Commerfon  at  Monte  Video,  in  fandy 
ground.  The  ftem  is  ftirubby,  round,  fmooth,  with  a  de¬ 
ciduous  fcaly  bark,  and  numerous  fcattered  leafy  branches, 
clothed  with  the  permanent,  rigid,  briftle-like  Footftalks, 
dilated  at  their  bale.  Leaves  oppofite,  crowded,  pinnate, 
near  an  inch  long,  of  three  or  four  pair,  with  an  odd  one, 
of  equal,  linear,  pointed,  entire,  revolnte,  leaflets,  fmooth, 
except  fome  deciduous  hairs  at  the  point.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  nearly  feflile,  fmall.  Stamens  and  piftil  in  the  Anno 
flower,  the  former  being  permanent  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
as  is  alfo  the  ftyle,  which  is  curved,  tipped  with  its  white 
peltate  ftigma. 

MARGARI'NE,  fi.  [pa.^yagw,  Gr.  pearl,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.]  In  chemiltry,  tiie  name  given  by  M.  Che- 
vreuil  to  a  new  fubfiance  obtained  from  thefoap  made  from- 
the  fat  of  pork  and  potafh.  Its  properties  and  the  com¬ 
binations  it  forms  are  detailed  at  great  length  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimie,  tom.  lxxxviii.  We  (hall  infert  a  few  of' 
the  mod  remarkable  particulars  from  the  tranfiation  of- 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  Sept. 
1814. 

When  we  immerfe  foap  made  of  pork-greafe  and  pot¬ 
afh  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  one  part  is  diflolved, 
while  another  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  feveral  bril¬ 
liant  pallets,  which  I  (hall  call  mother-of-pearl  fubfiance; 
Eighty  grammes  (2I  oz-  or  1551  grains  Englifh)  dried  iic 
the  air  were  diluted  in  12  litres  (3  gallons  pints  Eng- 
lifh)  of  water,  and  expofed  to  a  temperature  ranging  from 
500  to  6o°;  they  abforbed  this  liquid,  and  increafecf 
greatly  in  fize.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  matter  was 
put  upon  a  filter;  when  it  was  drained,  twenty  litres  of 
cold  water  was  thrown  over  it,  to  deprive  it  of  any  fbiu- 
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*Ie  foap  which  it  m-lght  retain.  When  thus  wafiied  it 
was  dried,  then  treated  thrice  -fucceffively  with  two  litres 
of  boiling  alcohol  cf  the  gravity  of  o‘820  divided  into 
three  equal  portions;  the  firft  congealed  almoft  wholly 
upon  cooling,  the  fecond  was  fiightly  difturbed,  and  the 
third  fcarcely  at  all.  The  rtfidue,  infoluble  in  alcohol, 
weighed  rather  more  than  two  grammes  (about  38!  grains)  ; 
it  refembled  the  mother-of-pearl  Jubilance  ;  it  was  different, 
however,,  from  the  part  which  was  diffolved.  The  expe¬ 
riment  taught  me  that  the  mother-of-pearl  fubftance  was 
formed  of  a  fatty  fubftance,  abfolutely  new,  combined 
with  potafh,  lime,  and  oxyd  of  iron  ;  and  that,  when  we 
treated  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  we  diffolved  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  potafh,  and  a  little  of  thofe  of  lime  and  oxyd  of 
iron,  while  the  latter,  infoluble  or  much  let's  foluble  than 
the  former,  formed  the  refidue.  I  convinced  myfelf  of 
thefe  fafts  by  treating  in  the  following  way  the  depcfi- 
tions  which  were  Separated  from  the  alcoholic  wafhings 
by  cooling  and  concentration  comparatively  with  the  re¬ 
fidue.  I  put  fome  very  dilute  muriatic  acid  into  two  por¬ 
celain  capfules ;  to  the  one  I  added  fome  mother-of-pearl 
fubltance  which  was  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  the  other 
the  reSdue.  On  heating  them,  the  acid  was  combined 
with  the  falifiable  bafes,  and  the  melted  fatty  fubltance 
was  feparated  from  the  liquid.  After  keeping  this  fub¬ 
ltance  in  fufion  in  diftilled  water,  and  leaving  it  to  be¬ 
come  Solid  by  cooling,  I  added  the  walkings  to  the  acid 
liquids,  and  evaporated  to  drynefs.  I  found  that  100  parts 
of  Soluble  matter  had  given  to  the  muriatic  acid  0-06 
of  lime  and  oxyd  of  iron,  and  8‘o7  of  potalli  ;  while  the 
refidue  had  given  to  this  acid  lime,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a 
mere  atom  of  potalli.  The  fatty  fubftance,  feparated  from 
the  falifiable  bafes,  was  diffolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  on 
cooling,  it  was  obtained  cryltallized  and  very  pure,  and 
in  this  date  it  was  examined.  As  it  lias  not  been  hitherto 
<iefcribed,  it  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  other  fub- 
Itances  by  a  peculiar  name  ;  consequently  I  purpofe  to 
call  it  margarine,  from  the  Greek  word  fignifying  pearl, 
becaufe  one  of  its  characters  is  to  have  the  appearance  of 
mother-of  pearl,  which  it  communicates  to  Several  of  the 
combinations  which  it  forms  with  the  falifiable  bafes.  It 
is  of  a  pearly  white,  and  taftelefs.  Its  fmell  is  feeble,  and 
a  little  Similar  to  that  of  white  wax.  It  is  lighter  than 
water.  At  ^S'Z’S  Reaumur  it  melts  into  a  very  limpid 
colouriefs  liquid,  which  cryftallizes  upon  cooling  into 
brilliant  needles  of  the  finelt  white.  When  we  diftilled 
it,  it  melted,  and  exhaled  a  white  vapour  which  was  de- 
yofited  in  a  farinaceous-like  matter  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort.  It  boiled,  and  foon  afterwards  emitted  an  invifi- 
ble  vapour,  which  was  condenfed  into  a  liquid,  and  then 
into  a  white  concrete  mafs.  At  the  fame  time  there  was 
produced  a  little  acid  water,  which  was  indebted  for  this 
property  to  vinegar,  and  perhaps  fome  febacic  acid,  and  a 
itrong  fmell,  which  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  volatile  empyreumatic  oil  and  acetic  acid; 
When  the  matter  contained  in  the  retort  began  to  turn 
black,  and  the  product  extricated  from  it  was  coloured 
yellow,  I  changed  the  recipient,  and  continued  the  fire 
until  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  volatilized  ;  very  little 
gas  or  liquid  w  as  formed,  and  almolt  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duft.was  folid.  Four  grammes  (6if  grains)  of  margarine 
yielded  o‘oq-5  gramme  (about  "343a  grain)  of  charcoal,  con¬ 
taining  an  atom  of  lime,  iron  and  potafh,  a  firft  product, 
which  was  very  white,  weighing  2-i9grammes  (33  grains), 
a  fecond  prod ucl,  coloured  yellow,  weighing  1-45  gramme, 
(22  grains.) 

Margarine  is  infoluble  in  water.  It  is  extremely  folu- 
ble  in  alcohol  ;  for  100  parts  of  the  latter,  of  the  gravity 
of  0  816,  diffolved,  at  7 50,  iSo^  parts.  Upon  cooling,  it 
congealed  into  a  folid  mafs  :  this  mafs  had  a  greenifh  fhade, 
which  became  particularly  evident  in  thole  parts  of  the 
centre  where  a  hole  was  made  with  a  glafs  fpatula.  This 
phenomenon  feemed  to  be  owing  to  the. alcohol;  for  the 
oqtour  difappeared  on  the  evaporation  of  this  liquid. 


When  the  margarine  is  depofited  by.  a  gradual  cooling, 
from  a  folution  which  is  not  fatursted  with  it,  it  crylta- 
lizes  in  frnall  needles  which  unite  in  liars.  The  mother- 
of-pearl  fubftance  is  lefs  foluble  in  alcohol  than  margarine, 
too  grammes  of  this  liquid  of  a  gravity  of  ©'834  only  dif- 
folvetl  31-37  at  a  temperature  of  67°  centigrade.  This 
folution  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling  ;  and  this  ought  to 
be  the  cafe,  fince  one  part  of  mother-of-pearl  matter  re¬ 
quires  318  of  alcohol  to  be  diffolved  at  the  temperature  of 
20°  centigrade  ;  it  does  not  change  the  colour  of  hematinei; 
which  proves  that  the  potafh  is  more  ftrongly  attracted  by 
the  margarine  than  by  the  colouring  principle.  The  mat¬ 
ter  which  was  precipitated  from  the  alcohol,  hy  water, 
re-diffolved  twice  in  the  alcohol,  was  depofited  upon  cool¬ 
ing  in  the  ftate  of  true  mother-of-pearl  matter,  which  con¬ 
tains  100  of  margarine  and  8 ’88  of  potafh. 

The  combination  of  margarine  faturated  with  potafh 
prefects  the  following  properties:  It  is  white,  and  not  fo 
j'oft  to  the  touch  as  the  pearly  matter.  It  has  a  very 
flight  alkaline  tafte.  When  we  put  it  into  pure  water,  it 
is  decompofed  into  a  pearly  matter,  and  into  potafh. 
We  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  putting  it  into  abun¬ 
dance  of  cold  water,  and  fhaking  the  mixture  from  time 
to  time.  The  matter  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  wafhed, 
yielded  margarine  xoo,  and  potafh  8‘55.  The  wafhings, 
when  filtered  and  evaporated,  contained  potafh  and  a  trace 
of  margarine.  If,  inllead  of  putting  the  combination  of 
margarine  faturated  with  alkali  in  plenty  of  water,  we  put 
it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  liquid,  it  fw.ells,  becomes  l'emi- 
tranfparent  by  abforbing  it,  and  forms  a  thick  mucilage, 
which  exhibits  pearly  matter  when  it  is  fbaken.  In  this 
cafe,  the  mafs  of  water  not  being  fufficient  to  overcome 
the  whole  of  the  affinity  of  the  pearly  matter  for  an  ex- 
cefs  of  potafh,  it  happens,  that  the  decompofition  of  the 
faturated  combination  is  only  partial  ;  and  it  is  the  part 
which  is  not  altered  which  abforbs  the  water,  and  forms 
with  it  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  by  retaining  it  among  its 
molecules.  If  we  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter,  after 
having  mixed  enough  of  water  with  it  to  facilitate  the 
filtration,  analyfis  demonftrates  lefs  potafh  than  in  the  fa- 
turated  combination,  and  more  than  in  the  pearly  matter-; 
which  proves  that  the  decompofition  has  been  but  partial. 
When  we  put  three  grammes  of  faturated  combination  in 
100  grammes  of  boiling  water,  we  obtain  a  folution  which 
is  perfectly  limpid  while  the  liquor  is  warm,  and  which 
even  may  be  filtered.  This  folution  upon  cooling  depo- 
fits  abundance  of  mother-of-pearl  matter,  and  afterwards 
becomes  thick.  When  it  is  completely  cooled,  it  is  pr%. 
cifely  like  cold  water  in  which  we  have  put  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  pearly  combination  ;  only  the  mucilage  is  much 
more  homogeneous.  The  filtered  liquor  contains  potafh 
and  fome  atoms  of  margarine;  for  it  is  not  rendered  tun. 
bid  by  the  acids,  except  when  it  has  been  concentrated. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid  ;  1.  That  the  fatu¬ 
rated  combination  of  margarine  is  decompofed  into  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl  fubltance,  and  into  potafh,  by  a  great  mafs 
of  cold  water.  2.  That  a  little  of  this  liquid  only  de- 
compofes  a  part  of  it ;  that  what  is  not  decompofed  ab¬ 
forbs  water,  and  forms  a  thick  femi-tranfparent  mucilage. 
3.  That,  when  the  aftion  of  the  water  is  affifted  by  that 
of  caloric,  the  faturated  combination  may  be  completely 
diffolved  ;  and  that  by  cooling  there  is  formed  pearly  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  thick  mucilage  of  faturated  combination,  if  the 
water  be  not  always  in  excels. 

Margarine  decompofes  the  fhbcarbonate  of  potafh.  We 
may  render  the  decompofition  evident,  by  paffing  into  a 
tube  full  of  mercury  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water, 
one  of  margarine,  and  half  a  part  of  fubcarbonate*  and  b'y 
heating  it  afterwards  with  a  red-hot  iron  to  ebullition. 
After  cooling,  we  find  a  gafeous  refidue,  which  is  pure 
carbonic  acid.  By  repeating  the  experiment  in  a  fmall 
phial  furnifhed  with  a  curved  tube,  I  obferved  that  the 
margarine  was  diffolved  before  there  was  any  extrication 
of  carbonic  gas,  and  that  this  extrication  only  took  place 
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when  the  liquor  boiled.  Tfijs  circumftance  induced  me 
to  think  that,  at  the  temperature  at  which  margarine  may 
be  united  with  potaffi,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  feparated 
.from  it  may  adt  upon  a  portion  of  fubcarbonate,  and  con¬ 
vert  it  into  faturated  carbonate,  and  that  it  is  afterwards 
.the  latter  which  fends  out  carbonic  acid  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  boiling  water.  The  combination  of  margarine 
formed  in  this  operation  gave  me,  after  havingbeen  wathed, 
margarine  ioo,  potafti  8  -88  ;  it  was  therefore  pearly  mat¬ 
ter.  The  liquor  from  which  it  was  feparated,  filtered  fe- 
veral  times,  prefented  only  fome  particles  of  margarine, 
.although  it  contained  a  great  excefs  of  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  ftrong  affinity  of  margarine  for  pot-affi  having 
made  me  think  that  this  fubftance  could  redden  turn- 
foie,  I  put  three  grammes  into  the  aqueous  extract  of 
turnfole;  when  cold  there  was  no  action;  but  when 
heated  the  margarine  became  foft,  without  melting  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  blue  colour  became  red.  I  decanted  the 
cooled  liquor,  and  boiled  feveral  times  the  folid  matter 
which  was  feparated  from  it  with  new  extraft  of  turn¬ 
fole.  I  filtered,  and  there  remained  upon  the  paper  red 
clots  and  a  blue  femi-gelatinous  matter,  which  became 
partly  red  u’hen  dried  ;  each  of  thefe  fubftances  was  dif- 
folved  by  boiling  alcohol ;  the  two  folutions  were  red, 
and  depofited  upon  cooling  fmall  cryftals  ;  thofe  coming 
from  the  former  yielded  margarine  too,  pot-affi  7-5;  thole 
of  the  latter,  margarine  100,  and  pot-affi  8  45.  As  I 
made  thefe  experiments  on  very  fmall  quantities  only, 
I  cannot  vouch  for  their  perfeft  accuracy;  they  are  fu.ffi- 
cient  at  lead  to  eftabliffi  that  margarine  takes  up  the  pot- 
affi  from  the  colouring  principle  of  turnfole,  and  that  it 
afts  like  the  acids, 

“  We  have  ffiown  (fays  M.  Chevreuil)  that  margarine 
pofieffes  a  part  of  the  characters  of  the  acids ;  for  it  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  alkalinity,  and  attracts  the  pot-affi  with  more 
force  than  the  colouring  principles  do  when  employed  as 
re-agents.  But  are  thefe  properties  fufficient  to  entitle  us 
to  place  it  among  the  acids  ?”  This  is  a  queftion  which 
the  author  has  left  undecided. 

MARGARI'TA,  or  Pearl  Island,  an  ifland  in  the 
Caribbean  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  difeovered 
by  Columbus  about  the  year  14.98.  It  now  forms  one  of 
provinces  belonging  to  the  royal  audience  of  Caraccas, 
eftabliffied  in  1786;  the  other  provinces  being  Venezuela, 
Maracaibo,  Curaana,  Varinas,  and  Guiana.  The  ifland 
pofTefles  but  few  attractions ;  the  foil  is  poor,  and  pro- 
'duces  only  cotton  ;  it  lias,  however,  a  fmall  garrifon.  On 
,the  firft  difeovery  of  Terra  Firma,  a  pearl -fifhery,  which 
was  the  principal  fource  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  the  king,  was  carried  on  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  and  Indians; 
but  this  trade  is  now  no  more.  The  ifland  is,  perhaps, 
defirable  as  a  military  and  commercial  ftation  ;  becaufe, 
as  it  is  feparated  from  Terra  Firma  by  a  diftance  of  only 
eight  leagues,  and  to  windward  of  all  her  provinces,  it 
might  become,  under  a  fyftem  of  free  commerce,  the  ge- 
xal  entrepot  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Caraccas,  Guayra, 
and  all  the  cities  of  the  interior.  This  ifland  alfo  ferves 
to  form  the  channel  that  feparates  it  from  Terra  Firma, 
Jometimes  called  the  “Straits  of  Margarita.”  This  chan¬ 
nel  is  not  navigable  for  the  whole  eight  leagues  of  its 
width.  The  ifland  of  Coche,  fituated  in  the  middle, 
leaves  the  navigator  a  very  narrow  paflage  two  leagues 
from  Margarita,  through  which  he  mult  indifpenfibly 
pafs.  Eyery  veflel  coming  from  the  windward,  or  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  Cumana,  to  Barcelona,  and  even  to  Guayra,  is 
obliged  to  run  down  the  fouth  fide  of  Margarita.  If 
this  ifland  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  Spain,  all 
the  commerce  with  Europe,  all  intercourfe  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands,  would  be  fo  much  the  more  eafily  inter¬ 
cepted,  as  thofe  which  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  channel 
would  be  taken  by  privateers,  when  Margarita  would 
ferve  as  an  arfenal.  Befides,  an  enterpriling  enemy  would 
.find  in  the  fituation  of  Margarita  means  of  eafily  direft- 
ing  expeditions  againft  any  part  of  Terra  Firma  which  he 
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might  wiffi  to  invade.  There  are  hut  three  ports:  the 
firft  and  principal  is  Pampatar ,  to  the  eaff-fouth-eaft  ;  the 
fecond,  called  Pueblo  cle  la  Mar,  is  one  league  leeward  of 
the  preceding;  and  the  third  is  on  the  north  fide,  and 
therefore  called  Pueblo  del  None.  The  capital  city  is 
called  Aflumption,  built  almofi  in  the  centre  of  the 
ifland.  The  whole  population  of  the  ifland  is  i4.,ooo 
perfons,  confiding  of  5500  whites,  7.000  Indians,  and 
6500  Haves  and  freed  perfons.  They  fabricate  at  Mar¬ 
garita  thofe  hammocks  of  cotton,  whofe  web  is  fo  much 
fuperior  to  the  hammocks  manufactured  in  any  other 
place.  They  alfo  make  very  fine  cotton  dockings,  which 
are  fold  at  a  dear  rate.  This  ifland  produces  fo  many 
parrots  and  curious  birds,  that  no  veflel  leaves  the  ports 
of  Margarita  without  having  a  fmall  cargo  of  them  on¬ 
board.  Lat.  ii.  7.  N.  Ion.  63.  22.  W. 

MARGARITA'RIA,yi  [from  margarita,  Lat.  a  pearl; 
the  kernels  of  the  berries  being  of  a  fliining  white,  like 
pearls.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  oc- 
tandria. — Generic  characters.  Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium 
one-leafed,  four-toothed,  minute,  permanent.  Corolla; 
petals  four,  roundiffi,  inferred  into  the  calyx.  Stamina  : 
filaments  eight,  briftle-ffiaped,  patulous,  longer,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle ;  antheras  roundiffi,  fmall.  Piftillum: 
germ  fuperior,  roundifh  ;  Ityle  briftle-fliaped  ;  the  length 
of  the  Itamens  ;  fiigma  blunt.  Female,  on  a  diftinCt  indi¬ 
vidual.  Calyx  and  corolla:  as  in  the  male.  Piftillum: 
germ  fuperior,  globular;  ltyles  four  or  five,  filiform  ;  (tig- 
mas  fimple,  permanent.  Pericarpium:  berry  globular, 
crowned  with  fiiort  patulous  ftyles.  Seed  :  aril  four  or 
five;grained,  four  or  five-celled,  cartilaginous,  very  fliin¬ 
ing  ;  with  two-valved  lobes.  Seeds  ovate,  compreifed  in¬ 
wards.- — EJJential  Character.  Male.  Calyx  four-toothed  ; 
corolla  four-petalled.  Female:  calyx  and  corolla  as  in 
the  male;  ftyles  four  or  five ;  berry  cartilaginous,  four 
or  five  grained. 

Margaritaria  nobilis,  the  only  fpecies  known.  In  the 
male  the  branches  are  round,  brachiate,  flexuofe;  leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  ovate,  even,  quite  entire,  of  a  firmer 
confiltence,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Buonymus.  Panicle  of 
compound  racemes,  with  great  abundance  of  fmall  flowers, 
as  in  Spiraea  aruncus  ;  germ  blunt,  minute,  abortive,  with 
a  fimple  ftyle.  In  the  female  the  branches  are  alternate ; 
leaves  always  alternate.  Peduncles  axillary,  fimple,  al¬ 
ways  one-flowered.  Calyx  always  flat,  four-cleft.  Styles 
four  or  five,  fpreading  above  the  germ,  permanent.  Berry 
globular,  but  the  nucleus  four  or  five  grained,  ffiining  re¬ 
markably,  and  the  colour  of  pearls.  Perhaps  thefe  may 
be  of  different  genera.  Found  in  Surinam  by  Dalberg. 

MAR'GARITE,  f.  [ margarita ,  Lat.  marguerite,  Fr.] 
A  pearl.- — Silver  is  the  iecond  metal,  and  fignifies  purity; 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  Luna,  among  precious 
Hones  with  the  margarite  or  pearl.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

MARG ARITI'M A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania:  thirty-four  miles  weft:  of  Arta. 

MARGARITI'NI,yi  Glafs  omaments,made  at  Venice, 
of  fmall  glafs  tubes  of  different  colours,  which  are  blown 
at  Murano,  and  which  the  women  of  the  lower  clafs  wear 
about  their  arms  and  necks.  The  largeff  fort  are  uftd  for 
making  rotaries.  This  work  (as  delcribed  in  Keyfler’s 
Travels,  vol.  iii.)  is  performed  with  great  difpatch,  the 
artifan  taking  a  whole  handful  of  thefe  tubes  at  once,  and 
breaking  them  off  one  after  another  with  an  iron  tool. 
Thefe  ffiort  cylinders  are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  affies,  and 
put  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ;  and,  when  the  two  ends 
begin  to  melt,  by  Itirring  them  about  with  an  iron  wire 
they  are  brought  to  a  round  figure;  but  care  is  taken  not 
to  leave  them  too  long  over  the  fire,  left  the  hole  through 
which  they  are  to  be  Itrung  fliould  be  entirely  doled  by 
the  melting  of  the  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ftreets  at  Fran- 
cefco  de  Vigna  entirely  inhabited  by  people  whofe  foie 
occupation  is  to  make  and  ftring  thefe  margaritini, 

MAR'GATE,  a  market-town  in  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  liberties  of  Dover,  and  county  of  Kent,  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
4  Y  iiie 
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Me  of  Thanet,  Sixteen  miles  difiant  from  Canterbury, 
and  Seventy-two  north-eaft  of  London.  Though  now 
one  of  the  moft  fafhionable  and  belt  frequented  watering- 
places  in  the  kingdom,  it  has  only  obtained  its  principal 
celebrity  within  the  In (l  fifty  years  ;  before  which  it  was 
a  fmall  fifiiing-town,  irregularly  built,  and  the  houfes  ge¬ 
nerally  old  and  low.  Its  antiquity,  however,  is  much 
more  confiderable  ;  it  has  been  a  member  of  the  port  and 
town  of  Dover  from  a  remote  period.  In  Leland’s  time 
there  was  a  pier  “here  for  fiiyppes,  but  fore  decayed.” 
When  the  furvey  of  maritime  places  in  Kent  was  made 
in  the  eighth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  in  “Margate  was  108;  boats  and  other  vef- 
fels,  fifteen  of  various  burthens,  from  one  ton  to  eigh¬ 
teen  ;  the  perfons  belonging  to  thefe  vefi'els,  occupied  in 
carrying  grain  and  fifhing,  fixty.” 

Margate  lies  on  the  afeent  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
ftands  the  church.  It  was  formerly  called  St.  John's,  in 
which  pari th  it  lies ;  but  it  has  changed  its  name  fince  it 
ceafed  to  be  a  little  fifhing-town,  as  if  it  wereafhamed,  in 
its  improved  date,  to  be  known  by  its  old  acquaintance. 
The  appellation  Margate,  or  rather  Meregate,  is  derived 
from  an  opening,  or  gate,  through  which  there  was  a  fmall 
mere,  or  ftream,  running  into  the  fea.  That  part  of  the 
town  which  originally  formed  the  fifliing-village  of  St. 
John,  is  now  called  the  High  Jireet ;  and  another  detached 
village  in  the  valley  leading  from  the  pier  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucas-lane;  though  both  are  now  united  by 
liandfome  ranges  of  buildings,  many  of  which  Hand  where 
corn  was  wont  to  grow. 

The  pari  th  of  St.  John  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
acrofs  each  way,  confiding  of  open  corn-fields  with  fre¬ 
quent  hill  and  dale,  and  containing  feveral  hamlets,  and 
a  cluder  of  houfes,  befides  the  town  of  Margate,  which, 
in  matters  of  civil  j u ri fd idi ion,  is  fubjeft  to  the  mayor  of 
Dover,  who,'always  appoints  a  deputy  here,  but  invefts 
him  with  no  higher  power  than  that  of  a  conftable.  In 
1785,  Margate  having  rifen  intofome  confequence,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  dependence  on 
Dover,  to  accomplifh  which  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  crown  for  a  charter  of  incorporation;  but,  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Dover  making  a  ftrenuous  oppofition,  the  bufi- 
nefs  dropped  ;  though  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a 
better  police  was  neceffary  in’  Inch  a  public  place,  and 
that  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  local  authorities. 

The  old  wooden  pier  of  Margate  having  become  ruin¬ 
ous,  an  aft.  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1787,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  town,  and  rebuilding  and  improving 
the  pier ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  has  been 
cafed  on  both  fide s  with  (tone,  and  extended  fo  as  to  en¬ 
large  the  harbour,  and  form  a  more  complete  fecurity  for 
Snipping. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  great  refort 
of  company  to  this  coaft,  have  cccafioned  a  confiderable 
increale  in  the  number  of  fifliing  and  other  craft  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  port  ;  fo  that  tile  town  is  not  only  fupplied 
•with  fifh  for  its  own  confumption,  but  great  quantities 
are  continually  Sent  to  the  metropolis.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  packets,  hoys,  boats,  &c.  which  now  belong  to 
Margate,  is  about  Seventy,  Some  of  which  are  impelled 
by  (team. 

The  increasing  refort  of  genteel  people  to  this  place 
for  pleafure  as  well  as  bathing,  rendered  an  inefeafe  of 
buildings  neceffary  for  their  accommodation;  and  a  new 
town  has  fprung  up,  to  the  Southward  of  the  old  one,  on 
the  fide  of  the  hill  near  the  church,  while  the  former 
town  has  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  Cecil- 
fquare,  built  in  1769,  confifts  of  Several  Spacious  houfes, 
as  well  as  commodious  fnops,  which  latter- allow  a  view 
of  the  fea.  Hawley-lquare,  erefted  in  a  contiguous  field, 
;s  a  uniform  range  of  handfome  houfes.  Union-crefcent, 
oppofite  to  Cecil-fquare,  is  by  far  the  moft  elegant  and 
tegular  pile  of  buildings  in  the  place.  To  the  northward 
of  the  town  is  a  place  called  the-Fort,  which  formerly  had 


a  mafter-gunner,  and  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  a  pro- 
teftion  agarnft  privateers;  but  on  this  Spot  Neptune- 
Square  is  now  erefted,  and  a  fmall  battery  mounted  on. 
the  improved  conftruftion,  which  equally  provides  for  de¬ 
fence  of,  and  is  a'real  embellifhment  to,  the  town.  On  the 
oppofite  hill,  north-eaftward  of  the  town,  ftands  an  affem- 
blage  of  houfes,  called  Hooper’s-hill,  where  a  curious  ho¬ 
rizontal  windmill  for  grinding  corn  has  been  erefted,  at 
the  back  of  the  Profpeft-tavern  Bowling-green. 

Of  the  various  agreeable  w'alks  in  and  round  Margate, 
the  pier  is  the  moft  frequented.  Being  furniftied  with  a 
parapet,  breaft-high,  it  forms  an  excellent  parade;  and  is 
the  general  refort  of  company,  both  before  and  after  ba¬ 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  particularly  in  the  evening, 
when  it  is  crowded  with  beauty  and  faftiion.  Indeed, 
whenever  the  hoy  arrives,  it  is  Sure  to  be  filled  both  by 
the  people  of  the  town,  who  try  to  catch  frefti  cuftomers, 
and  by  the  vifitors,  who  amul’e  themfelves  with  obferv- 
ing  the  motley  groupe  landed  from  the  veflel. 

The  bathing-rooms  are  fituate  near  the  harbour,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  High-ftreet ;  and,  though  they  are  Se¬ 
ven  in  number,  and  feveral  machines  belong  to  eadv 
company  have  frequently  a  confiderable  time  to  wait,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  able  to  procure  a  dip.  Each  perfon  on  his 
arrival  enters  his  name,  that  he  may  have  his  regular  turn, 
and  in  the  mean  while  may  amule  himfelf  with  read¬ 
ing  the  newfpapers,  thrumming  a  piano-forte,  or  in  con- 
verfation  with  fellow-expeftants.  The  machines,  which 
were  the  original  invention  of  Benjamin  Beale,  a  quaker, 
of  Margate,  are  on  a  very  commodious  conftruftion,  and 
may  be  driven  to  any  depth  in  the  fea  by  careful  guides. 
There  are  alfo  four  marble  Salt-water  warm  baths,  filled 
from  the  Sea,  which  may  be  had  at  any  temperature,  on 
giving  a  (bort  notice.  But,  as  warm  bathing  is  too  ex- 
penfive  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  afflifted  poor. 
Some  benevolent  perfons,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Lettlom, 
projefted  a  fea-bathing  infirmary,  the  firrt  ftone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1792;  and  it  was  opened  in  1796,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  direftion  of  a 
committee.  The  building,  which  is  neat  but  plain,  is 
erefted  at  Weftbrook,  and  is  liberally  Supported. 

The  affembiy-room,  fituate  in  Cecil-fquare,  is  a  Splen¬ 
did  apartment,  eighty-feven  feet  long,  forty-three  broad, 
and  of  a  proportionate  height.  It  is  adorned  with  the 
bufts  of  his  prefent  majelty  and  the  late  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  The  girandoles,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  orchsftra, 
and  other  appendages,  are  in  the  firft  liyle  of  elegance. 
Attached,  are  correfponding  tea  and  card  rooms,  coffee- 
room,  and  billiard-room,  all  belonging  to  the  Royal  Ho¬ 
tel.  The  premifes  extend  a  confiderable  way  up  Cecil- 
ftreet.  The  leafon  commences  on  the  king’s  birth-day, 
and  clofe-s  with  the  laft  ball-night  in  Oftober. 

The  theatre  royal,  fituate  at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of 
Hawley-fquare,  was  erefted  in  1787,  at  an  expenfe  of 
more  than  4000I.  Its  exterior  holds  out  but  little  promife, 
being  a  plain  brick  ftrufture,  and  has  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  barn  ;  hot  the  infide  ls  fitted  up  in  a  ftyle 
of  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and  is  furniftied  with  feenery 
painted  by  the  late  celebrated  artift  Harry  Hodgings-; 
Some  of  them  are,  by  connoiffeurs,  efteemed  the  chefs- 
d’ceuvre  of  the  art.  Other  Sources  of  amufement  are  the 
libraries,  the  nature  of  which,  at  watering-places,  is  well 
known.  Attached  to  the  Profpeft  hotel,  on  Hoopers- 
hilJ,  is  a  large  bowling-green,  with  alcoves,  where  com¬ 
pany  frequently  refort  to  drink,  tea;  and  iiere  fire-works 
are  occasionally  exhibited. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  ftands 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  part  of  Margate.  It  is 
a  large  flint  building,  rough  calf,  confifting  of  three  long 
low  aides,  with  as  many  chancels,  Separated  by  pillars  of 
various  forms,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  different 
asras.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  north  aifte  is  a  Square 
tower,  crowned  with  a  low  Spire,  containing  a  peal  of  fix 
bells.  This  church  was  formerly  dependent  on  Minfter- 
S.r  abbeys 
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abbey,  five  miles  diftant ;  but  was  made  parochial  in 
1290.  It  contains  feveral  monuments  of  great  antiquity, 
and  a  handfome  organ,  prefented  by  Mr.  Cobb,  fenior, 
one  of  the  mod  refpeclable  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
banker  of  the  place.  In  Love-lane  is  a  meeting-houfe  for 
the  Baptifts;  and  the  followers  of  the  late  John  Wefley 
have  a  chapel  in  Hawley-fquare. 

Draper’s  Hofpital  ftands  on  a  fine  riling  ground,  and 
was  built  in  1709,  by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  quaker,  who, 
having  rifen  to  affluence  by  his  own  indultry,  left  this  laft 
memorial  of  his  philanthropy.  Here  are  nine  dwellings, 
one  of  which  is  appropriated  for  an  overfeer,  and  the 
others  for  fuch  poor  men  and  women  as  are  natives  of 
the  parilhes  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  Birchington,  and  Acol. 
They  wear  a  particular  drefs ;  and,  as  their  apartments 
are  kept  particularly  neat,  parties  are  frequently  formed 
to  drink  tea  at  fome  of  them,  which  anfwers  the  double 
purpofe.  of  charity  and  pleafure.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pile  is  a  meeting-houfe  for  the  quakers,  of  which  feft  the 
generality  of  the  penfioners  are. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  market  kept  here  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  of  which  a  monthly  return  was  made  to 
Dover  5  but  this  was  foon  difcontinued .  Well-fupplied 
markets  are  now  held  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  un¬ 
der  a  grant  made  in  the  year  1777  to  Francis  Cobb  and 
John  Baker,  then  wardens  of  the  pier,  and  their  fucceffors. 
Under  the  population-aft  of  1800,  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  parilh  was  4766,  occupying  1115  houfes ; 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  population  has  been  nearly 
doubled  fince  Lewis  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  the  Ille  of  Tha- 
net,  in  1723. 

About  a  mile  diftant  from  Margate  is  fituated  Dande¬ 
lion,  fo  named  from  the  original  pofleftor,  Dent  de  Lion, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  There 
Bill  remain  four  towers,  and  a  fine  antique  gate-houfe,  of 
the  original  building,  compofed  of  alternate  layers  of 
brick  and  flint.  On  a  fcutcheon  the  armorial  bearing 
and  name  of  the  founder  may  ftill  be  feen.  Here  are  a 
fine  garden  and  bowling-green,  whence  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  extenfive  view  of  Margate-roads,  the  fea  and  fhip- 
ping.  Numerous  curiofities  have  been  difcovered  here. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox:  it  now  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Roberts,  efq.  After  Margate  role  into  repute  as  a 
public  place,  Dandelion  became  much  frequented  alfo  ; 
and  alcoves,  Ihrubs,  flowers,  a  bowling-green,  a  platform 
for  dancing,  an  orcheftra,  and  other  accommodations,  are 
erefted-  here  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  who  often 
drink  tea  at  this  elyfian  fpot ;  and,  during  the  feafon, 
have  a  public  breakfaft  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays, 
with  dancing  and  other  amufements,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  the  maker  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  views  of  the  fea,  of  the  Ifle  of  Sheppey,  and  of  Re¬ 
culver  with  its  ftfter-fpires,  are  highly  delightful.  The 
church  of  Reculver  was  built  by  the  abbefs  of  Feverlham, 
who  direfted  its  two  lofty  fpires  to  be  called  the  Sifters, 
in  memory  of  her  afFeftion  lor  a  filter,  who  was  wrecked 
here  in  company  with  her,  and  died  a  few  hours  after,  of 
fear  and  fatigue.  The  Sifters  are  a  ufeful  fea-mark;  but 
the  encroaching  waves  are  menacing  their  overthrow. 
See  Canterbury,  vol.  iii.  p.  739,  40. 

Salmelfone,  an  ancient  manfiori,  which  lies  between 
Dandelion  and  Draper’s  Hofpital,  formerly  belonged  to 
Chrift-church,  Canterbury.  The  leflee  is  bound  to  pay 
feveral  charities;  among  others,  a  dilh  of  peafe  to  every 
poor  perfon  who  claims  them  between  May  3  and  June  24; 
but  this  demand  is  now  grown  obfolete. 

Hengrave,  Nadi  Court,  Garling,  Shottenden,  Weft- 
brooke,  North  Down,  and  various  other  places  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Margate,  deferve  a  vifit ;  and  company  are  con¬ 
tinually  palling- and  re-palling  between  this  place,  Rr.rnf- 
gate,  and  Broadftairs.  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places. 

MARGEL'LE  sous  LE'RY,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cote  d’Or :  twelve  miles  welt  of 
is  fur  Tille. 
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MAR'GENFELT,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Olterrod. 

MAR'GENGAW,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Pomerelia  :  fix  miles  north  of  Marienburg. 

MAR'GENT.  See  Margin. 

MAR'GENWALD,  a  town  of  Puflia,  in  the  province 
of  Oberland  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Olterrod. 

MARGEN'SE,  a  town  of  Pomerelia:  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Dantzick. 

MARGGR ABOW'A,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  Li¬ 
thuanian  department.  This  town  derives  its  name  from 
the  founder  Margrave  Albert,  who  built  it  in  memory  of 
the  interview  he  had  here  with  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  king 
of  Poland;  and  the  latter  in  1560  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Auguftowa,  on  the  Pol  1  fh  frontiers,  about  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  Marggrahpwa.  It  is  eighty  miles 
fouth-eait  of  Konigfberg,  and  fifty-feven  fouth  of  Tilfiu 
Lat.  53.  54  N.  Ion.  22.  47.  E. 

MARG'GRAF  (Andrew  Sigifinond),  a  celebrated  che- 
milt,  was  born  in  the  year  1709  at  Berlin,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  apothecary  to  the  court,  and  aflefior  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  medicine.  Thus  fituated  from  his  early  years,  his 
attention  was  naturally  turned  to  the  purfuits  of  chemiftry 
and  pharmacy,  for  which  he  imbibed  a  take,  which  he 
afterwards  cultivated  with  great  induftry  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  profeflor  Neumann,  during  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  fubfequently  under  profeflor  Spielmann,  at  Strafburg. 
I11  1733,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Hoffmann  in  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  and 
continued  his  chemical  purfuits  under  the  direction  of 
Juncker,  to  which  laft  fcience  he  ultimately  devoted  his 
lole  attention.  For  the  purpofe.  of  obtaining,  praftical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fubjeft  of  mineralogy,  he  retorted  to 
Freyberg,  in  Saxony,  in  1734,  where  Dr.  Henckel  was 
then  in  high  reputation  in  that  department  of  natural  his¬ 
tory;  and  he  pra Sited  the  art  of  affkying  under  Suiinilch. 
In  the  following  year  he  vilited  the  Hartz  mines,  and  then 
returned  to  Berlin,  where,  by  a  clofe  and  inceftant  appli¬ 
cation  to  chemical  labours,  he  fo  materially  injured  his 
health,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  vigorous.  He  pafled 
the  remainder  of  hi?  life  in  his  native  city.  In  1738,  h'e 
was  received  into  the  Society  of  Sciences,  and  rurnithed 
fome  memoirs  for  the  Mifcellanea  Berolinenfta  ;  and,  when 
this  fociety  was  renovated,  in  1744,  as  tile  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres,  he  was  placed  in  the  elafs 
of  experimental  philofophy,  of  which  he  was  chofen  di¬ 
rector  in  1760.  He  had  alfo  the  high  gratification  of  be¬ 
ing  entrufted  with  the  laboratory  ot  the  academy  in  1754, 
in  which  he  almoft  lived,  abiorbed  in  the  ftudy  or  practice 
of  his  favourite  art.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  a  man  of  great 
amenity  of  temper  and  conliderable  conviviality,  when 
mixing  in  the  iociety  of  his  friends.  He  had  been  for 
fome  years  liable  to  fpafmodic- affections  ;  and,  in  1774, 
was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  which  left  a  paralyfis  be¬ 
hind  it.  He  continued,  however,  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  academy  till  the  autumn  of  1776;  after  which  his 
mental  and  bodily  powers  gradually  declined,  and  lie  died 
in  Auguft  1782. 

Marggraf  was  held  in  confiderable  eftimation  as  a  che- 
mift  throughout  Europe,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
defied  a  member  of  feveral  learned  bodies.  All  the  writ¬ 
ings  which  he  produced  were  publilhed  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Berlin,  before  and  after  its  re¬ 
novation  ;  but  they  have  been  collefted  and  publilhed 
both  in  German  and  French.  They  contain  the  details 
of  a  great  number  of  procefles  and  analj  fes,  deferibed  in 
clear  and  Ample  language.  Some  of  the  molt  important 
of  his  difeoveries  relate  to  phofphorus  and  its  acid  ;  to 
the  reduction  of  zinc  from  calamine;  to  the  fixed  and  vo¬ 
latile  alkalies  ;  to  manganefe,  the  Bolognian  (tone,  platina 
and  the  acid  of  fugar.  In  Ihort,  he  is  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  more  accurate  experimentalifts,  who  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  advancement  of  the  fcience  of  chemiftry,  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  luminous  improvements  which  it  has  gained. 
Gen,  Biog. 
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MARGGRAFISCH  FIS'CHERN,  .a  village  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  principality  of  Bareuth,  with  a  medicinal 
fp  ring  :  one  mile  fouth  of  Hobenberg. 

MARGGRON'INGEN.  See  Groningen. 

MARGHINA'NI  or  Native  of  the  Town  of  Marghinan,  is 
the  fur  name  of  Borhaneddin  Ali,  fon  of  Aboubekr,  a 
great  muflulman  lawyer,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira  591,  or  1195  of  the  Chriftian  sera.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  very  celebrated  work,  entitled  Hediat  fit  Fprou ,  or  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  of  the  Mufful- 
mans,  which  has  had  a  number  of  commentators.  The 
fame  author  cotnpofed,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity,  A  Col¬ 
lection  of  juridical  Decifions;  and  wrote  another  work, 
entitled,  Bedaiat  almobladi,  or  InltruCtion  for  Young  Stu¬ 
dents,  attributed  to  Abou  Hafsan  ul  Marghinani,  who  died 
in  the  year  593,  or  1197.  There  is  alfo  another  book, 
which  bears  the  title  of  Akdkiat  al-ReJfoul,  or  Decifions  of 
Mahomet  5  and  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Ali  Ben 
Abderrazzak  al-Marghinani.  All  thefe  works  appear  to 
be  the  performances  of  one  and  the  fame  author,  the  above- 
named  fon  of  Aboubekr.  D'Herbelot's  Biblioth.  Orient. 

MARGIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of 
Alia,  along  the  river  Margus,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  had  Hyrcania  on  the 
weft,  on  the  north  Oxus,  on  the  eaft  Badtriana,  and  on 
the  fouth  Aria.  The  people  who  inhabited  it  were  the 
Derbicoe,  the  Maffagetas,  the  Tafloni,  the  Parni,  and  the 
Dase.  Its  towns  were  Ariaca,  Sina,  Aratha,  Argadris, 
Jafonium,  Rhea,  Antiochia,  Guriano,  and  Niceai.  Pliny 
gives  us  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  fituation  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  this  country.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  Chorasan, 
which  fee. 

MARGIA'NI,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Comis :  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Biftan. 

MARGIDU'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  place  of 
Great  Britain,  fituated,  according  to  the  fixth  Iter  of  An- 
tonine,  between  Verometum  (near  Willoughby)  and  Ad 
Pontum  (near  Southwell),  Dr.  Stukeley  places  it  at 
Bridgeford  ;  Mr.  Horlley,  and  fome  other  antiquaries, 
near  Eaft  Bridgeford. 

MARGIN,  formerly  written  Margent,  and  in  poeti¬ 
cal  language  Marge,  f  [ mar  go ,  Lat.  marge ,  Fr.]  The 
border^  the  brink  ;  the  edge;  the  verge: 

An  airy  crowd  came  ruftiing  where  he  flood. 

Which  fill’d  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood.  Dryden. 

Never  fince 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  foreft,  or  mead, 

Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  fea.  Skakefpeare. 
He  drew  his  flaming  fword,  and  ftruck 
At  him  fo  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  fevenfold  Ihield  away  it  took.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank,  or  filled  with  a  fliort  note. 
— Reconcile  thole  two  places,  which  both  you  and  the 
margins  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  to  be  parallel.  Ham¬ 
mond. — He  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent.  Swift. 

As  much  love  in  rhime 
•  As  would  be  cramm’d  up  in  a  fheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  fides  the  leaf ,margent  and  all.  Skakefpeare. 

The  edge  of  a  wound  or  fore. — All  the  advantage  to  be 
gathered  from  it  is  only  from  the  evennefs  of  its  margin  ; 
the  purpofe  will  be  as  fully  anfwered  by  keeping  that  un¬ 
der  only.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

MARGINAL,  adj.  Placed  or  written  on  the  margin. 
— What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper  obferva- 
tion  note  with  a  marginal  Aar,  as  being  worthy  of  your 
fecond  review.  Watts. 

MARGIN ATLD,  or  Margined,  adj.  Having  a  mar¬ 
gin. 

M aRGLINAN',  a  town  of  Turkeltan,  at  the  union  of 
a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the  Sirr  :  eight  miles  fouth 
of  Tafchkund, 
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MAGGOT',  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Miflifflppi  in  lat.  35.  38.  N. 

MARGOT  PO'RT,  a  maritime  village  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  in  lat.  19.  4,8.  N.  nine 
leagues  weft  of  Cape  Francois. 

M ARGOZ'ZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  which  gives  name  to 
a  fmall  lake  near  which  it  is  fituated  :  forty  miles  north- 
.weft  of  Milan. 

MARGRAF'FEN  NEIS'SIDEL,  a  town  of  Auftria : 
four  miles  north  of  EntzerftorfF. 

MARGRAVE,  f.  \marck  and  grajf,  German.]  A  title 
of  fovereignty  in  Germany;  in  its  original  import,  keeper 
of  the  marches  or  borders.-— Three  fuch  mill-ftones  mult 
fooner  or  later  grind  his  Pruflian  majefty  to  a  mere  mar¬ 
grave  of  Brandenburg.  Cheflerfield . 

MARGRAVI'NE, /.  A  female  title  acquired  by  mar¬ 
rying  a  margrave. 

M  AR'GRETH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia : 
four  miles  north-weft  of  Millftatt. 

M  ARGUARSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Acha : 
twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Salzburg,  and  ten  fouth-weft  of 
Traunftein. 

M ARGUE, yi  in  botany.  See  Rhizophora.  ’ 

M  ARGUERI'TE,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
lake  Michigan  in  lat.  44.  2.  N.  Ion.  85.  34.  W. 

M ARGUERI'TE  (St.),  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  France,  nine  miles  from  Antibes.  Lat. 
43.  31.  N.  Ion.  7.  7.  E, 

MARGUERI'TES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gard  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Nifmes,  and 
twelve  north-weft  of  Beaucaire. 

MARGUERI'TES  (Ides  of),  iflands  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  near  Ivica,  one  of  which  is  large,  and  near  Pic  Nono, 
which  advances  into  the  fea,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  covered 
with  trees. 

MARGUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Mcefia, 
falling  into  the  Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name, 
now  Kafolatz. 

MAR'GUT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardennes  ;  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Sedan. 

MAR'HAT  and  MARHAT'TAS.  See  MAHRATand 
Mahrattas,  p.  146  of  this  volume. 

MARI'A,  [Latin.]  A  woman’s  name. 

MARFA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Ve- 
netia ;  fituated  on  the  Padus,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
very  near  Hadria. 

MARFA,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Mifliflippi  in  lat.  37.  37.  N.  Ion.  90.  33.  W. 

MARFA,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which  runs  into  the 
bay  in  lat.  15. 40,  N.  Ion.  87.  1 5.  W. 

MARFA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Carthagena  :  thirty-two  miles  weft  of  Carthagena. 

MARFA,  or  Sanc'ta  Mari'a,  an  ifland  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  lying  about  five  miles  eaft  from  Madagafcar.  It 
is  about  twenty- feven  miles  long  and  five  broad  ;  well  wa¬ 
tered,  and  furrounded  by  rocks.  The  air  is  extremely 
moilt,  for  it  rains  almolt  every  day.  It  is  inhabited  by 
five  or  fix  hundred  negroes,  but  feldom  vifited  by  fhips. 

MARI'A  (St.),  a  confiderable  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  audience  of  Panama,  built  by  the  Spaniards  after 
they  had  dilcovered  the  gold-mines  near  it,  and  foon  after 
taken  by  the  Englilh.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name  ;  which  is  navigable,  and  the  largeft  that  falls  into 
the  gulf.  The  Spaniards  come  here  every  year  in  the  dry 
feafon,  which  continues  three  months,  to  gather  the  gold- 
duft  out  of  the  fands  of  the  neighbouring  ftreams;  and 
carry  away  great  quantities.  Lat.  7.  o.N.  Ion.  148.  30.  W. 

MARFA  (St.),  a  handfoine  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalufia,  with  a  fmall  caftle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  in  1702,  for  the  archduke  of 
Auftria.  It  is  feated  on  the  Guadaleta,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  a  tower  and  a  clofe  battery.  Lat.  36.  35.  N. 
Ion.  5.  33.  W. 
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MARI'A  (St.))  a  town  of  Tranfilvnnia :  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Munyads. — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  : 
thirty-feven  miles  weft  of  Naples. — A  town  of  Iftria:  four 
miles  north  of  Monfalcone. — A  town,  with  a  convent,  of 
Hungary  :  fix  miles  north  of  Rofenburg. — One  of  the 
Tremiti  iflands,  now  called  St.  Nicolo. — A  fea-port  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezza  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Spezza.  Lat.  44..  6. 
N.  Ion.  9.  42.  E. — A  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government  of 
Maranhao  :  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Felipe.-— A  town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Mechoacan  ;  thirty-two 
miles  fout>h  of  St.  Luis  de  Potofi. — A  town  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  7.  33.  N.  Ion.  122. 
18.  E. — A  fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  near 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Paros. — A  town  of  New  Mexico  : 
Forty  miles  fouth  of  Santa  Fe. — A  town  of  New  Navarre  : 
2to  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cafa  Grande. 

MARI'A  della  ALIZ'ZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Otranto:  four  miles  eaft  of  Gallipoli. 

MARI'A  del  AL'TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto: 
two  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Nardo. 

MARI'A  APOLSA'NO  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Capitanata  :  three  miles  fouth  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

MARI'A  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Tonga- 
taboo  :  feven  miles  weft  of  Obfervatory  Point. 

MARI'A  di  CAMARA'NA  (St.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  valley  of  Noto,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  on  the  fouth 
coaft  ;  the  remains  of  a  city  called  “  Camarana  3”  twenty- 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Alicete. 

MARI'A  CREE'K,  a  river  of  the  weftern  territory  of 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Wabafh  in  lat.  38. 48.  N. 
Ion.  88.  W. 

MARI'A  di  DO'TOLI  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Otranto :  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Motera. 

MARI'A  la  GART'A  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  27.  50.  N.  Ion.  149.  W. 

MARI'A  del  GRA'CIA,  a  town  of  Etruria  :  thirty- 
one  miles  eaft  of  Florence. 

MARI'A  della  GRAT'ICE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Citra  :  fix  miles  north  of  Scalea. 

MARI'A  de  IGUA'ZU  (St.),  a  town  of  Paraguay : 
two  hundred  miles  eaft  of  Aflumption. 

MARI'A’s  I'SLANDS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  near 
the  fouth  part  of  New  Holland,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Tafman’s  Head.  Lat.  43. 15.  S.  Ion.  147.  46.  to  148. 
10.  E. 

MARI'A  dell’  ISO'LA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari :  three  miles  north  of  Converfano. 

MARI'A  de  ISQUAN'DE  (St.),  a  town  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Popayan:  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Barbacoa. 

MARI'A  di  LEU'CA  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Otranto,  on  the  fea-coaft  near  Cape  Leucaj  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Otranto. 

MARI'A  de  MATAM'BA  (St.),  a  town  of  Africa, 
capital  of  Matamba.  Lat.  9.  35.  S.  Ion.  18.  34.  E. 

MARI'A  de  MON'TE  (St.),  a  town  of  Italy:  three 
miles  eaft  of  Friuli. 

MARI'A  PALOM'BA  (St  ),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Otranto  :  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Matera. 

MARI'A  della  SER'RA  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra:  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Nicaftro. 

MARI'A  THERE'S  A,  Emprefs  of  Germany.  See 
that  article,  vol.  viii.  p.  504-506. 

MARI'A  THERE'SA  (Order  of).  See  the  article 
'Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  821. 

MARI'A  ZEL'L,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  twelve 
miles  north  of  Pruck. 

MARIA'GER,  a  feaport-town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  fituated  on  a  gulf  which  communicates  with  the 
Cattegat,  called  Mariagerjiord.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  confifts  in  Itone  and  lime:  twenty-two  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Wiborg.  Lat.  56.41.  N.  Ion.  9.  53.  E. 

MARIA'LES  (Xantes),  an  Italian  dominican  monk, 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  defcended  from  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  Pinardi ,  and  born  at  Venice  about  the  year  1580. 
Me  entered  young  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  when  he 
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renounced  his  family-name  for  that  of  Mariakt ,  and  was 
fent  into  Spain  to  ftudy  divinity.  Upon  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  was  nominated  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Padua  for 
the  year  1608.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  fuperin- 
fendant  of  the  ftudies  in  the  conventual  college  of  the 
fame  city  ;  which  poft  he  filled  for  the  third  time  in  the 
year  1624.  The  reft  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  ftudy,  de¬ 
clining  every  honourable  office  which  his  order  would 
have  conferred  on  him.  The  violence  of  his  zeal  for  the 
interefts  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  particularly  ap¬ 
peared  in  fome  of  his  works  againft  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  occafioned  his  being  involved  in  dis¬ 
grace,  and  fent  twice  into  exile  from  the  territories  of  the 
republic,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  fenate.  He  fpent  his 
latter  days  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  1660,  about 
the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  the  author  of  1.  Controverfi.T, 
ad  univerfain  Summam  Theologits  S.  Thom.  Aquinatis, 
&c.  1624,  folio.  2.  Bibliotheca  Interpretum  ad  univerfain 
Summam  Theologiae  Divi  Thomse  1660,  4  vols.  folio.  3. 
Ampliffimutn  Artium  Scientiarumque  Omnium  Amphi- 
theatrum,  hoc  eft,  de  rebus  univerfis  celeberrimte  Quref- 
tiones  difputatse  ab  orbis  Oraculo  D.  Thoma,  1658,  folio. 
4.  Quali  Prefagiinenti  pofTono  haverfi  delle  prefenti  Scon- 
volte  dell’  Auftria,  e  della  Spagna,  e  da  i  progreffi  de 
gl’Eretici,  e  de’  Francefe,  See.  1643,  8vo.  under  the  name 
of  Peter-Paul  Torelli.  5.  Stravaganze  nuovamente  fe- 
guite  nel  Chriftianiflimo  regno  di  Francia,  See.  1646,  4to. 
6.  Enormita  inaudite  nuovamente  ufeite  in  Luce,  nel 
Chriftianiflimo  Regno  di  Francia,  contro  il  Decoro  della 
Sede  Apoftolica  Romana,  under  the  name  of  Sigifmund 
Campeggi.  JVouv.  Did.  Hiji. 

MARIAL'VA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  St.  Joao  de  Pefquira,  and 
fixteen  north-eaft  of  Pinhel. 

MA'RIAM,  a  town  of  Abyflinia:  one  hundred  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gondar.  Lat.  1 1.2.  N.  Ion.  33.  34.  E. 

MARIA'ME,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epifcopal  town 
of  Phoenicia,  the  fovereignty  of  which  was  confirmed  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Garaloftratus,  king  of  Arad. 

MARIAM'NE,  the  name  of  two  fucceflive  wives  of 
Herod  the  Great.  See  that  article,  vol.  ix.  p.  818. 

MARIA'NA  (Juan  de),  a  celebrated  Spanifh  hiftorian, 
was  born  at  Talavera  in  1536.  He  was  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Juan  Martinez  de  Mariana,  afterwards  canon  and 
dean  of  the  collegiate  in  that  town.  He  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introductory  education,  and  was  fent  at  a  proper 
age  to  Alcala,  an  univerfity  of  confiderable  reputation. 
Soon  after  this,  Ignatius  Loyola  fent  miflionaries  into  Caf- 
tile  to  eftablifh  his  order  there;  and  Mariana,  who  was 
only  in  his  feventeenth  year,  joined  them.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  appointed  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  the<5= 
logy  at  the  great  college  lately  eftablifhed  at  Rome.  Here 
he  leftured  four  years,  and  had  among  others  the  famous 
Bellarmine  as  one  of  his  pupils.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Sicily,  to  open  a  courfe  of  theology  which  the  Jefuits  had 
begun  there.  After  a  refidence  of  two  years  in  that  ifland, 
he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  the  fame  capacity,  where  for  five 
years  he  publicly  expounded  Aquinas;  and  the  degree  of 
doftor  was,  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  conferred 
upon  him.  Not  having  his  health  at  Paris,  he  obtained 
permiflion  to  refign  his  chair  and  retire  to  Toledo,  where 
he  was  defied  to  various  high  offices  in  the  church,  and 
was  employed  by  the  archbifhop  in  forming  a  catalogue  of 
prohibited  books,  and  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1584.  About  this  time  he  bore  a  part  in 
the  edition  of  St.  Iiidore’s  works,  and  incurred  fome  fuf. 
picion  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Arias  Montanus ;  in  this,  as  in  fubfequent  inftances, 
he  proved  that  the  interefts  of  literature  and  of  liberty 
were  dearer  to  him  than  thofe  of  his  order  or  himfelf. 

Mariana  had  long  afpired  to  be  the  hiftorian  of  hisown 
country  ;  and,  in  the  little  leifure  which  his  luperiors  left 
him,  he  followed  the  indications  of  his  own  happier  genius. 
Nature  had  defigned  him  for  fomething  better  than  to  ex¬ 
pound  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  to  emafculate  books  for  the 
4  25  Inquifitiou. 
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Inquifition.  At  length  the  refult  of  his  voluntary  labours 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Hijlori <e  de  Rebus  llifpaniet 
libri  xx.  1592.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  thirty  books. 
The  Mentz  edition  of  1605  is  the  mod  complete.  The 
celebrity  of  this  work  was  very  great  in  his  own  and  in 
other  countries.  A  tranflation  was  loudly  called  for; 
and,  happily  for  his  own  fame,  lie  refolved  to  be  his  own 
translator.  But  the  Caftilian  differs  materially  from  the 
.Latin  hiftory,  becaufe  Mariana  had  now  acquired  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  fubjeCt.  Even  of  this  verlion 
each  of  the  four  editions  which  were  publilhed  in  his  life¬ 
time  differs  from  the  laft.  The  continual  emendations 
evince  that  he  fpared  no  pains  to  correCl  his  own  errors ; 
but  they  juftify  the  charge  of  his  opponents,  that  he  learnt 
the  hi  (lory  of  Spain  while  he  was  writing  it.  His  hiftory 
conies  down  to  the  end  of  Fernando  the  Catholic’s  reign. 

I  have  not  ventured,”  he  fays  in  his  dedication,”  to 
pafs  farther,  and  relate  more  modern  events,  left  I  Should 
offend  by  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  fail  in  my  duty  by  dif- 
fembling  it.”  Mariana  is  no  fervile  hifforian ;  there  were 
trammels  hanging  about  him  which  he  could  not  fliake  off,' 
but  every-where  he  gives  proof  of  manly  feelings  and  ho¬ 
nourable  indignation  againff  guilt.  He  has  been  accufed 
of  injuring  the  honour  of  Spain  and  the  character  of  her 
kings,  by  fpeaking  too  plainly  of  their  crimes;  fuch  an 
accufation  is  fufficient  praife.  The  histories  of  the  feveral 
Spanith  kingdoms  had  hitherto  been  feparately  related. 
Mariana  carried  them  on  together  in  chronological  order. 
Something  was  loft  in  precilion,  but  more  was  gained  in 
compaClnefs.  Above  all,  he  won  the  reader’s  attention  by 
a  freer  and  ftronger  fly le.  They  who  read  the  hiftory  of 
Spain  for  entertainment  will  always  read  it  in  Mariana  ; 
he  is  the  hiftorical  claflic  of  his  country. 

In  1 599,  he  publilhed  his  treatife  De  Rege  &  Regis  In- 
Jliiutione,  which  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  order  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  its  feditious  tendency.  The 
Jefuits  have  often  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  for 
the  fake  of  their  own  order  ;  this  was  not  Mariana’s  cafe  ; 
his  views  were  of  a  wider  range;  he  thought  of  mankind, 
not  of  the  company.  His  next  publication  was  of  a  very 
mifcellaneous  nature.  TraElalus  feptem ,  turn  theologici,  turn 
hijlorici :  viz.  1.  De  Adventa  Beati  Jacobi  Apoftoli  in 
Hifpaniam.  2.  De  Editione  Vulgata  S  S.  Bibliorum.  3. 
De  Speftaculis.  4..  De  Monetae  Mutatione.  5.  De  Die 
&  Anno  Mortis  Chrifti.  6.  De  Annis  Arabum  cum 
lioftris  Annis  comparatis.  7.  De  Morte  &  Immortalitate, 
lib.  3.  Colonise,  1609.  The  fourth  and  the  laft  of  thefe 
treatifes  expofed  him  to  perfecution.  A  long  and  vexa¬ 
tious  procel's  was  inftituted  againft  him  ;  he  was  confined 
a  year  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francifco  at  Madrid,  and  did 
not  without  difficulty  get  the  affair  terminated.  In  learch- 
ing  his  papers,  a  treatife  was  found  upon  the  faults  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  Jefuits.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
of  his  defence  of  Arias  Montanus  againft  the  wiihes  of 
his  order,  he  was  never  appointed  to  any  office,  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  fufpedied  and  difgraced  member.  A  copy  of 
this  was  obtained  fecretly,  and  publilhed  at  Bourdeaux  in 
3,625.  He  who  publilhed  it  was  no  friend  to  the  Jefuits, 
but  apparently  no  enemy  to  Mariana,  as  the  publication 
•was  delayed  till  after  his  death. 

Mariana  was  not  a  man  to  be  affliffed  by  fuch  difgrace  ; 
and  the  exemption  from  office  he  would  rather  regard  as 
an  advantageous  privilege,  which  left  him  at  leisure  for  his 
own  purfujts.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
literature  ;  but,  except  an  epitome  of  Photius,  and  fome 
remarks  upon  Garibay’s  genealogical  tables,  his  latter 
works  were  all  upon  theological  fubjeCts.  His  laft  publi¬ 
cation  confided  of  Scholia  upon  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment,  with  an  elegiac  verfion  of  the  Proverbs,  Eccleiiaftes, 
and  Solomon’s  Song.  He  died  at  Toledo  on  the  lixteenth 
of  February,  1623,  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven,  having  re¬ 
dded  in  that  city  forty-nine  years,  excepting  the  year  of 
his  confinement.  The  works  which  he  left  in  manufcript 
are  laid  to  have  exceeded  twice  the  number  of  all  that  he 
had  publilhed,  R.  S,  in  Gen.  Biog. 
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MARIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  and  Ro¬ 
man  colony  of  Corfica,  eftablilhed  by  Marius;  it  was 
epifcopal,  and  its  ruins  now  bear  its  name.  It  is  ftill  the 
fee  of  a  biftrop  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Baftia. 

MARIA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe :  eight 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Verona. 

MARIA'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mincio  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mantua. 

MARIA'NA  I'SLANDS.  See Ladrones,vo1.xH. p. 78. 

MARIA'NA*)  FOS'SAD,  a  town  of  Gaul  Narbonenlis, 
which  received  its  name  from  the  tiykz  (fojj'a Jthat  Marius 
opened  from  thence  to  the  lea. 

MARIANDY'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Afia,  in  Bithynia,  or  extending  from  Bithynia  to  Paph- 
Iagonia,on  the  banks  of  the  gulf  of  Sangarus.  Herodotus 
reckons  them  among  the  nations  fubdued  by  Crcefus. 

MARIANDY'NUM,  a  place  near  Bithynia,  where  the 
poets  feign  that  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  out  of  hell. 

MARIAN'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  :  forty* 
four  miles  north-north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

MARIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Olona:  twelve  miles  north  of  Milan. 

MARIANOU',  a  town  of  Pojand,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Brnclaw. 

MARIA'NUS,  a  Surname  given  to  Jupiter,  from  a  tem¬ 
ple  built  to  his  honour  by  Marius.  It  was  in  this  temple 
that  the  Roman  fenate  alfemhled  to  recall  Cicero,  a  cir- 
cumftance  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  Val.  Max. 
c.  7. 

MARIA'NUS  SCO'TUS,  an  Irifli  monk,  who  was  re¬ 
lated  to  the  venerable  Bede.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle,  which 
is  efteemed.  He  died  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda  in  1086,  aged 
fifty-eight. 

MARIAQUA'CO,  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  the  river  of  the 
Amazons:  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Pauxis. 

MA'RIAS  I'SLANDS,  three  illands  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  occupying  a  fpace  of  about  forty-two  miles. 
The  molt  northern  and  largeft  ifland  of  this  group  is  about 
thirteen  miles  long,  in  a  fouth-ealt-by-eaft  and  north-weft- 
by-weft  direction  ;  which  is  a.lfo  nearly  the  line  in  whicla 
thefe  iflands  feem  to  lie  from  each  other.  Its  higheft: 
part  is  towards, the  fouth,  from  whence  it  gradually  de- 
fcends,  and  terminates  in  a  long  low  point  at  its  north- 
weft:  extremity.  A  fmall  low  detached  iflet,  and  a  remark¬ 
ably  iteep  white  cliffy  rock,  lie  off  this  point  of  the  ifland  ; 
vvhofe  {bores  are  alfo  comppfed,  but  particularly  fo  on  its 
fouth-weft  fide,  of  fteep  white  rocky  cliffs ;  the  fame  fort 
of  fubftance  appears  to  be  its  principal  component  part; 
and,  although  in  fome  places  it  was  tolerably  well  covered 
with  a  low  kind  of  ffirub,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  pre- 
fented  but  a  dreary  and  unproductive  Scene.  Its  fouth- 
ealtern  extremity,  vvhich  likewife  defcends  gradually  from 
the  fumm.it  of  the  ifland,  terminates  alfo  in  a  low  project¬ 
ing  point,  with  fome  rocks  lying  off  from  it.  On  either 
fide  is  a  fmall  bay  ;  that  on  the  eaftern  fide  is  bounded  by 
a  beach,  alternately  compofed  of  rocks  and  land  ;  and  af¬ 
fording,  by  Capt.  Vancouver’s  foundings  in  its  vicinity, 
good  anchorage,  and  protected  againft  the  generally  pre^ 
vailing  winds.  Between  this  ifland  and  the  fecond  of  the 
group,  called  by  Dampier  Prince  George’s  Ifland,  is  a  pafi. 
fage  about  fix  miles  wide,  with  foundings  of  twenty  to 
thirty  fathoms,  and  fandy  bottom.  The  fouth-weft  fide 
of  this  latter  ifland  is  bounded  by  detached  rocks,  fome 
of  which  defcend  from  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  water-fide  in  a  fine  fandy  beach.  This  ifland 
abounds  more  with  vegetable  productions  than  the  other, 
but  it  did  not  feem  to  afford  any  Streams  of  frefti  water. 
In  fize  and  direction  Prince  George’s  Ifland  is  next  to  the 
former,  being  about  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit;  and  the 
third,  or  Southernmost,  is  about  nine  miles  in  compafs. 
The  moft  valuable  production  of  Prince  George’s  Ifland 
is  lignum  vitae,  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  be¬ 
sides  fome  plants  of  the  orange  and  lemon  kind,  and  other 
thorny  plants,  which  reach  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  Of  birds  this  island  has  great  variety,  fuch  as 
a.  hawksj. 
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Iiavvks,  green  parrots  with  yellow  heads,  parroquets,  pi- 
eons  and  doves,  and  fmall  birds  of  beautiful  plumage; 
ut  no  quadrupeds  were  feen.  On  the  thores  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fifli  were  obferved,  and  among  them  tome  very 
bold  and  daring  (harks.  A  few  fnakes  and  guanoes  were 
feen;  but  no  traces  of  human  vilitors  were  perceived; 
though  on-fliore  fome  drift  wood  was  found,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  wrought  with  European  tools.  Capt. 
Vancouver’s  anchoring-place  lay  in  lat.  21.28.  N.  Ion. 
253.  54.  E. 

MARIASTA'IN,  a  town  of  Auftria:  fourteen  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Steyr. 

MARI'CA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  triandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  enfatse,  (irides,  JuJf.) 
Generic  characters — Calyx:  fpathes  bivalve.  Corolla: 
fix-parted  ;  petals  three  outer  ovate,  three  inner  fmaller; 
all  connate  at  the  claws.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  very 
(hort,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  antherae  ob¬ 
long,  ereCt.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior,  angular ;  ftyle 
three-cornered  ;  ftigmas  three,  petal-form,  fimple,  acute. 
Pericarpium :  capfule oblong,  angular, three-celled.  Seeds: 
feveral,  angular. — EJential  CharaEler.  Corolla  fix-parted, 
with  three  alternate  fegments  as  fmall  again  as  the  other  : 
ftigma  petal-form,  trifid,  with  the  three  divifions  fimple, 
acute  ;  capfule  three-celled,  inferior.  There,  are  two 
fpecies. 

1.  Marica  Northiana,  or  broad-ftamened  marica :  ftalk 
fword-fhaped,  winged.  Native  of  the  Brafils.  It  was  firft: 
known  here  in  the  colle&ion  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  North,  at 
Farnham-caftle,  who  procured  it  in  1789.  The  plant  is 
now  frequent  in  hot-houfes,  flowering  in  fpringand  fum- 
mer,  being  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  fliort-lived 
petals,  whofe  bafes  are  all  elegantly  mottled  with  yellow 
and  deep  brownifli-orange,  while  the  limb  of  the  larger 
ones  is  white,  of  the  fmaller  blue.  The  root  is  tuberous, 
with  many  fibres,  and  perennial.  Leaves  radical,  fword- 
fhaped,  dark-green,  ribbed,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Flow- 
er-ftalk  much  relembling  the  leaves,  about  as  tall, .though 
rather  narrower,  oblique,  bearing  feveral  fucceflive  fra¬ 
grant  flowers,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  from  a  lateral 
(heath  near  the  top,  fometimes  viviparous. 

2.  Marica  pal udofa,  or  dwarf  mar(h-marica  :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  plaited  ;  ftalk  round  ;  inner 
fegments  of  the  corolla  erect ;  concave,  half  the  length  of 
the  outer.  Native  of  moift  meadows,  called  favannahs,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  Guiana.  Mr.  A.  Anderfon 
fent  it  from  St.  Lucia  to  Kew  in  1792.  The  plant  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  flowering  in  the  ftove  from  June  to  Auguft.  Its 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  deep  green,  lanceolate,  taper¬ 
ing  much  at  each  end,  ftrongly  plaited  on  each  fide  the 
midrib.  Flovyer-ltalk  very  (hort,  fimple,  bearing  a  fmall 
tuft  of  fucceflive  fliort-lived  white  flowers;  the  three  inner 
fegments  of  the  corolla  are  ereft  or  convoluted,  but  half 
the  length  of  the  reft,  concave,  a  little  recurved  at  their 
fummits,  and  tipped  with  green  ;  fo  that  the  whole  flower 
recals  the  idea  of  a  fnowdrop.  See  Bambusa,  Cipura, 
lyjpR.'EA,  Nastus,  and  Sisy^iNCHiu’iyi. 

MARI'CA,  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  near  Minturnae. 
She  married  king  Faumis,  by  whom  (lie  had  king  Latinus  ; 
and  (lie  was  afterwards  called  Fauna  and  Fatua,  and  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  goddefs.  A  city  of  Campania  bore  her  name. 
Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  Circe. 

MARI'CA  SIL'VA,  a  foreft  of  Italy,  in  Campania, 
which  was  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Min- 
ternae,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liris.  Sacred  to 
the  above. 

MARICABAN',  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Lu5on.  Lat.  13.  52.  N.  Ion.  120. 
56.  E. 

MARICEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,’  in  the  province  of 
Bari :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Gravina. 

MARI'CHI,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  deemed  by  fir 
William  Jones,  in  his  Diflertation  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  Hindoos,  Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.-ii.  to  be  a  perfonifi- 
cation  of  Light.  In  the  wild  theogonies  of  that  poetical 
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race,  he  is  made  the  offspring  of  Brahma,  and  father  of 
Kafyapa,  the  prolific  parent  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  and 
many  "other  divinities. 

MAR'ICI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Italy,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Loevi,  who  inhabited  a  tract  now  called 
Pave/an,  watered  by  the  Tefino  and  the  Po. 

MARICOLAM',  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Cochin  : 
twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Cranganpre. 

MARIDSAKE',  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  thirty  miles 
in  circumference.  Lat.  34.42.  N.  Ion.  88.  50.  E. 

MARIDU'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the 
ifle  of  Albion,  belonging  to  the  Demetse,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fituated  where  Caamarthtn ,  in  South  Wales,  now 
Itands. 

MARI'E,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Malwa  :  twelve 
miles  eaft  of  Seronge. 

MARI'E  (Cape  Dame),  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Domingo,  which,  with  Cape  Nicholas,  forms  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  of  Leogane.  Lat.  18.  38.  N.  Ion.  from 
Paris  76.  51.  W, — The  town  of  this  name,  fituated  on  the 
Cape,  is  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  fouth  peninfula  : 
eight  leagues  weft  of  Jeremies,  and  fixty  weft  of  Port  au 
Prince. 

MARI'E  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  feparated  from  Oleron  by  a  river,  and 
connected  with  it,  at  the  dillance  of  two  miles,  by  a  bridge 
of  ftone. 

MARI'E  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
divided  ftream  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  fea  ;  fixteen  miles 
fouth  of  Arles.  Lat.  43.27;  N.  Ion.  5.  31.  E. 

MARI'E  (St.),  a  town  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Martinico. 

MARI'E(Straits  of)  connect  lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe  ftraits,  which  are  forty  miles 
long,  is  a  canal  navigable  by  boats.  The  ftraits  afford  a- 
pleafing  view  of  various  iflands. 

MARI'E  d’ARU'CI  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc  :  fifteen  miles  north- weft  of 
Chambery. 

MARI'E  de  la  ME'R  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eaftern  Pyrenees,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  nine  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Perpignan. 

MARI'E  aux  MI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  tile  Upper  Rhine,  near  which  are  mines  of  filver' 
and  lead  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Colmar. 

MARI'E  du  MON'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Channel :  four  miles  north  of  Carentan. 

MARIEHO'E,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland  of 
Laaland,  fituated  near  a  lake  abounding  in  fifli  :  twelve- 
miles  eaft  of  Nafcow.  Lat.  54.  51.  N.  I011.  12.  32.  E. 

MARIEFRED',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Sudermanland,  on  a  bay  of  the  Malar  Lake:  twenty-five 
miles  weft  of  Stockholm,  and  thirty-fix  north  of  Nykioping. 

MARIEGALAN'TE,  an  ifland  in  the  Welt  Indies,, 
difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1493  5 
of  a  circular  form,  and  forty-two  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  firft  fettled  by  the  French  in  the  year  1647,  from 
whom  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  year  1691 
it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli,  and  again  in  the  year  1759,. 
■but  reftored  to  the  French  in  the  year  1763.  This  ifland 
abounds  with  tobacco,  and  contains  a  great  many  grottos 
where  large  crabs  are  found,  as  alfo  feveral  rivers  and 
ponds  of  frefti  water.  Along  the  eaftern  ftiore  run  high 
rpcks,  which  afford  flielter  to  vaft  numbers  of  tropic-birds. 
The  weltern  fliore  is  flat,  and  the  ground  in  general  pro¬ 
per  for  cultivation.  At  the  time  of  its  laft  reduction  by 
the  Britifh  army, ,1000  hogfbeads  of  fugar  were  manufac¬ 
tured  yearly.  Lat.  16.  N.  Ion.  61.  6.  VV. 

MA'RIENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg,  near  which  are  mines  of  filver,  cobalt,  iron, 
vitriol,  a.nd  fulphur  ;  here  is  likewife  a  manufacture  cfi- 
fine  lace,  and  a  medicinal  bath.  It  is  three  miles  eaft— 
north-eaft  of  Wolkenftein,  and  thirty-four  fouth- weft  of 
Drelden.  Lat.  50.  36.  N.  Ion.  13.  6.  E. 

MA'RIENBOURG. 
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M  A'RIENBOURG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ardennes.  This  town  was  furrounded  with 
walls  by  queen  Mary,  filter  to  Charles  V.  from  whom  it 
took  its  name  :  two  and  a  half  pofts  fouth-weft:  of  Givet. 

MA'RIENBURG,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government 
of  Riga  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Verro. 

MA'RIENBURG,  a  town  of  the  bilhopric  of  Hilde- 
fiieim,  with  a  fort  built  by  bilhop  Henry  III.  as  a  defence 
againft  the  duke  of  Brunfwick:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Hilderfheim. 

MA'RIENBURG,  or  Foi.d'mar,  a  town  of  Tranfylva- 
nia :  fix  miles  north  of  Cronftadt.  Lat.  46.  2.  N.  Ion.  25. 
14...  E. 

MA'RIENBURG,  or  Mal'borg,  a  town  of  Prulfia, 
and  capital  of  a  prefect  urate,  fituated  on  the  Vifiula. 
This  town  was  formerly  the  chief  place  belonging  to  the 
Teutonic  knights;  its  caltle  was  burned  down  by  the 
Swedes  in  the  year  1644.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Poles  in  the  year  1460  ;  by  the  Swedes  in  1625,  and  in 
1655  ;  and  by  the  Ruffians  in  Dec.  1813.  It  is  twenty- 
four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dantzic,  and  feventy-four  fouth- 
weft  of  Koniglberg.  Lat.  54.  3.  N.  Ion.  18.  55.  E. 

MA'RIENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  biffiop- 
-rie  of  Munfter:  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Warendorf. 

MA'RIENFLIES,  or  Step'enitz,  a  village  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  the  Mark  of  Pregnitz.  Here  is  a  convent 
for  fix  noble  ladies  :  four  miles  north-well  of  Pritzwalk. 

MA'RIENGAUL,  a  town  and  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Polotlk  :  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Rezitza. 

MA'RIENHAVE,  a  town  of  Eaft  Frielland  :  nine  miles 
north  of  Embden. 

MARIENMUN'STER,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Paderborn  :  four  miles  eaft  of  Neheim. 

MA'RIENSTERN,  a  town  of  Upper  Lufatia:  nine 
■miles  weft  of  BudilTen. 

MA'RIENTHAL,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Erzgebirg :  three  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Zwickau. 
MA'RIENTHAL.  See  Mergentheim. 

M A'RIENWALDE,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
New  Mark:  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Woldenberg. 

MARIENWER'DER,  a  town  of  Prulfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Oberland,  fituated  on  a  fmall  river,  called  the 
Leibe,  not  far  from  the  Viftula.  It  was  formerly  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  bilhops  of  Pomefania,  and  of  fome  grand 
mailers  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Marienwerder  was  at  firlt 
built  in  the  year  1233,  on  a  werder,  or  fmall  illand,  called 
Quidzin ;  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  on  its  prefent  fitua- 
tion.  The  cathedral,  which  was  erected  about  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  is  the  large!!  church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prulfia,  being  320  feet  long,  and  by  its  ftrong  brealt-works 
feems  to  have  formerly  fierved  for  a  fortrefs.  The  palace 
at  Marienwerder  is  fpacious,  and  built  in  the  old  Gothic 
tafte.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  pleafant,  and  full  of 
eminences  and  gentle  declivities.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  their  neighbours.  In  the 
year  1723,  falt-works  were  fet  up  here,  and  a  magazine 
for  corn  and  forage  in  1728.  This  town  has  often  been 
damaged  by  inundations,  war,  and  fire.  The  famous 
league  formed  by  the  towns  and  country  againft  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  concluded  here  in 
1440,  This  town  held  out  againft  a  vigorous  liege  in 
1520;  and,  in  the  year  1613,  it  was  for  fome  time  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  eleffor  John  Sigifmund.  In  1709,  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Prulfia,  had  an 
interview  at  this  place.  King  Staniflaus  retired  to  this 
town  from  Dantzic,  in  July  1734.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Ruffians  in  December  1812:  thirty-five  miles  fouth 
.of  Dantzic,  and  ninety  fouth-weft  of  Koniglberg.  Lat. 
53.43.  N.  Ion.  18.  42.  E. 

MARIENZELL',  a  town  and  convent  in  the  archdu¬ 
chy  of  Auftria.  In  the  convent  is  a  celebrated  image  of 
the  Virgin  :  fix  miles  welt- fouth-weft  of  Baden. 

MA'RIES  (Three),  three  defert  illands,  in  the  Pacific 
.Ocean,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico;  the  largeft  about 
.twenty-one  miles  in  circumference.  They  abound  in  pi- 
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geons,  hares,  guanoes,  See.  and  the  ccafts  with  turtles 
and  filh.  Lat.  30.  21.  N. 

MA'RIESTADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth¬ 
land,  on  the  Wenner  lake,  built  in  the  16th  century  by 
duke  Charles  IX.  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his 
duchefs  :  eighty  miles  north-eaft  of  Gotheborg,  and  136 
weft-fouth-weft- of  Stockholm.  Lat.  58.  27.  N.  Ion.  13. 

38.  E. 

MARIET'TA,  a  town  of  United  America,  in  the  (late 
of  Ohio,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Muikingum. 
Vellels  of  200  tons  burden  are  built  at  this  place.  Lat. 

39.  17.  N.  Ion.  81.  38.  W. 

MARIGNA'NO,  or  Melignano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Olona,  near  which  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Swifs  in  the  year 
1515:  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milan. 

MARIG'NIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Bursera. 

MARIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel :  fix  miles  weft  of  St.  Lo,  and  nine  eaft  of 
C'outances. 

MARIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire:  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chinc*i. 

MARIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bonne-ville,  and 
twenty  fouth-louth-eaft  of  Geneva. 

MARIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube  :  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Troyes. 

MAR'IGOLD,  /.  [from  Mary  and  gold.']  A  yellow 
flower,  devoted,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  virgin.  Jo/m/on. — See 
Calendula. — The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  difeous  flow¬ 
er  ;  the  petals  of  them  are,  for  the  moll  part,  crenated, 
the  feeds  crooked  and  rough ;  thofe  which  are  uppermost 
long,  and  thofe  within  Ihort;  the  leaves  are  long,  intire, 
and  for  the  molt  part  fucculent.  Miller. 

The  marigold ,  whofe  courtier’s  face 

Echoes  the  lun,  and  doth  unlace 

Her  at  his  rife.  Cleaveland. 

MAR'IGOLD,  (African  and  French.)  See  Tagetes. 

MAR'IGOLD,  (Bafe.)  See  Silthium. 

MAR'IGOLD,  (Corn.)  See  Chrysanthemum. 

MAR'IGOLD,  (Fig.)  See  Mesembryanthemum. 

MAR'IGOLD,  (Marlh.)  See  Caltha. 

MARIGON'DON,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
illand  of  Lugon.  Lat.  13.  8.  N.  Ion.  123.  20.  E. 

MARIGO'T,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Martinico:  nine 
miles  north-weft  of  Cul  de  Sac  de  la  Trinite. 

MARIHA'BAG,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Minda¬ 
nao.  Lat.  8.  48.  N.  Ion.  126.  12.  E. 

MA'RII  KRE',  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caucafus,  on  the  Ural :  feventy  miles  louth  of 
Urallk. 

MAR'ILA,yi  [from  /m pi*«,  Gr.  live  embers  or  fparks; 
alluding  to  the  elegantly-tranfparent  dots  and  lines  in  the 
foliage,  or  to  the  fparkling  yellow  pellicle  and  fringe  which 
is  laid  to  accompany  the  leeds.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  Generic  charafters— 
Calyx:  perianth  five-leaved  5  leaflets  oblong,  blunt,  fpread- 
ing.  Corolla:  petals  five,  obovate,  waved  at  the  edge,  fpread- 
ing,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  very  nu¬ 
merous,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  a  little  connate  at  the 
bafe,  filiform  ;  the  inner  ones  the  fame  length  with  the  co¬ 
rolla,  the  outergradually  Ihorter;  antherae  ovate.  Piltillum: 
germ  linear,  four-cornered,  fuperior  ;  ftyle  Ihort,  thick; 
ltigma  blunt,  fubcapitate.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  fubco- 
lumnar,  incurved,  four-corned,  four  celled,  four-valved. 
Seeds:  very  numerous,  like  faw-duft,  ciliate. — EJfcntial 
CharaBer.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled ;  cap¬ 
fule  four- celled,  many-feeded  ;  ftigma  Ample. 

Marila  racemofa,  a  Angle  fpecies,  adopted  by  Swartz 
from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Solander.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Well 
Indies;  as  Montferrat  and  St.  Chriltopher’s. 

MARILHO'SA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo:  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Mourao, 
and  twenty-one  eaft  ef  Mouro. 

MA'RIM, 
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MATRIM,  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  lat.  2.25.8.  Ion. 44..  46.  W. 

MARIMA'TA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  :  ninety  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mafcat. 

MA'RIN,  afmall  ifland  of  Ruflia^in  the  Baltic  :  feventy- 
ttvo  miles  north  of  Riga.  Lat.  58.  10.  N.  Ion.  24..  E. 

MA'RIN  (Fabrice),  a  French  compofer,  who  fet  the 
fongs  of  Ronfard,  Baif,  Jamier,  and  Defpertes,  in  four 
parts,  which  were  printed  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1578, 
by  Adrian  le  Roy. 

MA'RIN  (Michael-Angelo),  a  French  monk  of  the 
order  of  Minims,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  fpiritual  no¬ 
vels,  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  originally  of 
Genoa,  and  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year  1697.  Having 
taken  the  vows  at  an  early  age,  and  diftinguithed  himfelf 
by  his  talents  and  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  he  was  firft 
employed  in  teaching  at  different  feminaries  belonging  to 
his  order ;  after  which  he  attradled  much  notice  as  a 
preacher.  While  he  was  yet  young,  he  was  fettled  at 
Avignon,  where  he  preached  controverfial  fermonsagainft 
the  Jews,  and  it  is  faid  with  very  uncommon  fuccefs.  In 
the  fame  city  he  publifhed  his  different  works,  by  which 
he  acquired  very  high  reputation  in  the  clafs  of  afeetic 
writers.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
them,  that  he  honoured  the  author  with  three  briefs,  full 
of  the  moft  flattering  encomiums;  and  gave  directions  to 
him,  to  colleft  and  methodife  in  one  uniform  work  The 
Afts  of  the  Saints ;  but  he  had  not  completed  more  than 
two  volumes  of  that  defign,  in  nmo.  before  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  dropfy  of  the  cheft  in  1767,  in  the  feventieth 
ear  of  his  age.  As  a  writer,  he  took  the  famous  Camus 
ifliop  of  Bellay  for  his  model,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
his  readers  to  the  love  and  praflice  of  virtue,  by  the 
charms  of  fiction.  The  titles  of  feveral  of  his  pious  ro¬ 
mances  may  be  feen  in  tSie  Nouv.  Did.  HiJl. 

MARI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  anciently  called  Lamurn,  and 
afterwards,  from  a  country-feat  of  Caius  Marius,  named 
Villa  Marii.  The  great  church  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Colonna  family,  to  whom  the  town  belonged  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  duke:  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rome. 

MARI'NA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kaarta  :  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Kemmoo. 

MARI'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
fouth  coaft  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Larnica. 

MARI'NA,  in  heathen  mythology,  a  name  of  Venus. 

To  MAR'INATE,  v.a.  [mariner,  Fr.]  To  fait  filh,  and 
then  preferve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar: 

Why  am  I  ftyl’d  a  cook,  if  I ’m  fo  loath 

To  marinate  my  filh,  or  feafon  broth  ?  King’s  Cook. 

MAR'INATING,/.  The  a<5t  or  procefs  of  preferving 
in  fait  or  brine. 

MARINDUGE'RA,  or  Marindioue,  one  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippine  iflands,  about  fixty  miles  in  circumference,  near 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Lu^on  :  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Min¬ 
doro.  Lat.  13.  29.  N.  Ion.  121.  51.  E. 

MARI'NE,  adj.  [ marinus ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  fea. 
— The  king  was  defirous  that  the  ordinances  of  England 
and  France,  touching  marine  affairs,  might  be  reduced 
into  one  form.  Hayward.— Vaft  multitudes  of  {hells,  and 
other  marine  bodies,  are  found  lodged  in  all  fotts  of  Itone. 
Woodward. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  difguife, 

Bht  to  the  fuppliant  God  marine  replies.  Garth. 

MARI'NE,  /.  A  general  name  for  the  navy  of 
.a  kingdom  or  ltate ;  as  alfo  the  whole  economy  of  na¬ 
val  affairs ;  or  whatever  refpefts  the  building,  rigging, 
arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting,  (hips.  It 
comprehends  alfo  the  government  of  naval  armaments, 
>and  the  ftate  of  all  the  perfons  employed  therein,  whether 
civil  or  military.  The  hiftory  of  the  marine  affairs  of  any 
one  ltate  is  a  very  comprehenfive  fubject,  much  more  that 
qf  all  nations.  Thofe  who  would  be  informed  of  the  ma¬ 
ritime  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  figure  it  has  made 
at  fea  in  all  ages,  may  find  abundance  of  curious  matter 
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in  Selden's  Mare  Claufum  5  and  from  his  time  to  Outs,  we 
may  trace  a  feries  of  fafts  in  Lediard’s  and  Burchet’s  Na¬ 
val  Hiltory  ;  but  above  all  in  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals, 
by  the  accurate  and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell.  See  alfo  the 
articles  England  and  Great  Britain  in  this  work. 

MARI'NE,  f.  A  foldier  for  the  fea-fervice.  The  ma? 
rines  are  a  body  of  troops  employed  in  the  fea-fervice, 
under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Thefe 
marines  compofe  certain  regiments  trained  to  the  different 
modes  of  fea-fighting,  and  made  ufeful  alfo  in  fome  of 
thofe  manoeuvres  of  a  fhip,  where  a  great  number  ©f  hands 
is  required.  The  precife  time  when  this  inftitution  firft 
took  place,  is,  like  many  other  parts  of  military  hiltory, 
involved  in  obfcurity.  The  oldeft  corps  of  this  kind, 
which  Grofe  has  been  able  to  difcover,  was  the  third  re¬ 
giment  of  infantry  in  the  lilt  of  the  army  for  the  year  168+. 
It  then  confided  of  twelve  companies,  without  grena- 
diers.  The  men  were  clothed  in  yellow  coats,  lined  with 
red  ;  their  colours  were  a  red  crofs,  with  rays  of  the  fun 
iffuing  from  each  of  its  angles.  This  was  not  the  prefent 
third  regiment,  now  diltinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  old 
buffs,  which  then  flood  the  fourth  on  the  lift.  In  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  there  were  feveral  marine  re¬ 
giments.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
fix  regiments  of  marines  were  raifed  ;  thefe  regiments  have 
been  very  ufeful,  more  efpecially  upon  fitting-out  fqua- 
drons  of  fhips  for  an  immediate  expedition  ;  for,  as  they 
were  conftantly  quartered,  when  not  at  fea,  as  near  the  prin  - 
cipal  ports  as  poflible,  they  were  very  eafily  put  on-board 
fuch  (hips  as  had  moft  occafion  for  them  ;  for  they  were 
under  the  immediate  direflion  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  rule1? 
and  inltrudtions  for  their  better  government  were  fettled 
by  her  majefty  in  council,  July  1,  1702.  In  the  war  pre¬ 
ceding  the  peace  of  1748,  there  were  ten  regiments  of 
marines,  which  were  dilbanded  about  t^ie  year  174.9;  thefe 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
and  when  alhdre  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  docks  and  fea-ports.  In  1755  a  number  of  compa¬ 
nies  of  marines  were  raifed,  under  the  direction  of  the  fa** 
cretary  of  war;  they  were  afterwards  formed  into  three 
divifions,  and  llationed  at  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Portf- 
niouth,  and  Chatham;  and  at  each  of  thefe  places  have 
now  convenient  barracks.  Thefe  companies,  A.D.  176*, 
being  130  in  number,  were,  from  the  time  of  their  efla- 
blifhment,  put  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  At  the  peace  many  of  them  were  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  in  1770  there  remained  only  feventy  compa¬ 
nies  ;  but,  in  the  year  1782,  they  were  increafed  to  150  ; 
they  are  at  prefent  120.  The  marines  are  now  clothed 
a»d  armed  in  the  fame  manner  as  his  majefty's  othercoTps 
of  infantry.  Their  uniform  is  fcarlet  faced  with  white, 
white  linings,  wailtcoats,  and  breeches ;  they  alfo  wear 
caps,  like  thofe  of  the  fufileer  regiments.  Their  pay  is 
the  lame  with  that  of  the  marching  regiments  of  foot ; 
and  their  fervices  have  gained  them  the  name  of  “  royal." 
There  are  annual  ails  for  the  better  governing  of  hisma- 
jeliy’s  royal  marine  forces  whilft  on-fhore  ;  which  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  that  refpect  the  land-forces, 
only  with  fome  variations  on  account  of  their  being  fub- 
jeft  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  admiralty.  Thus,  the  IokI 
high  admiral,  or  three  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, are 
to  form  articles  of  war,  and  grant  commiffions  for  holding 
court-martials.  Notice  of  a  deferter  being  apprehended  is 
to  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty;  and  the  bil¬ 
leting  and  carriages  are  to  be  in  purfuance  of  orders  front 
the  admiralty.  The  following  is  the  proportion- of  ma¬ 
rines  for  fhips  of  different  rates  : 

On-board  firft-rate  fhips, 
fecond-rates 
third -rates 
fourth-rates 
fifth-rates 
fixth-rat§s 
floops,  brigs,  &c.  1  ferj.  18 

MARINE- AR'CHITECTURE.  SeeSwr-BuiLDix®. 
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MARINE  CHA'IR,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Ir¬ 
win,  for  viewing  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  at  fea,  and  of 
eourfe  determining  the  longitude  by  their  eclipfes.  An 
account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Journal  Eftranger  for  March 
1760:  but,  notwithftanding  the  encomiums  beltowed 
upon  it,  it  has  never  cotne  into  general  ufe.  More  re¬ 
cently  (1792)  fir  George  Staunton  mentions  a  machine 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  with  doubts  about  its  real  utility  :  “  A 
party  of  the  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  emhafly  went 
on-board  the  Ceres  Indiaman,  to  try  the'effeft  of  a  ma¬ 
rine  chair,  made  after  a  model  laid  before  the  board  of 
longitude  by  fir  Jofeph  Senhoufe.  The  fhip  was  rolling 
confiderably ;  yet  the  chair  maintained  its  horizontal  po- 
fition,  -and  di'ttant  objects  were  kept  with  great  eafe 
within  the  field  of  the  telefcope.  Whether  fuch  an  in- 
ftrument  will  ever  be  brought  to  fuch  perfection  that  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  may  be  obferved  upon  it  with  a  tele¬ 
fcope  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  fo  as  to  deduce  the  longi¬ 
tude  from  their  immerfions  and  emerfions,  may  be  juftly 
doubted  ; 'as  a  great  difficulty  feems  to  arife  from  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  fudden  and  complicated  motion  of  the  fhip  pro¬ 
duced  in  crofs  and  confuted  feas,  and  to  which  no  corre- 
fpondent  adjultment  of  the  inftrument,  aCting  with  fuffi- 
cient  quicknefs  to  preferve  it  conftantly  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  has  been  yet  difcovered.  The  prefent  chair, 
however,  in  moderate  weather,  may  afford  material  affi fi¬ 
ance  in  making  fuch  obfervations ;  and  mult,  in  the  hea- 
vielt  feas,  facilitate  the  operation  of  taking,  with  a  fex- 
tant,  the  angular  diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
which,  otherwife,  without  great  praCfice  and  dexterity,  is 
attended  with  no  flight  difficulty  on  fuch  occafions.” 
Staunton’s  Account  of  the  Embafly  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p. 
610,  11. 

MARINE  SOCPETY.  See  the  article  London,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  455- 

MARINE  SURVEYOR,  is  the  name  of  a  machine 
contrived  by  Mr.  H.  de  Saumarez  for  meafuring  the  way 
of. a  fhip  in  the  fea.  This  machine  is  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y;  and  is  made  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal.  At 
each  end  of  the  lines  which  conffitute  the  angle  or  up¬ 
per  part  of  that  letter  are  two  pallets,  not  much  unlike 
the  figure  of  the  log  ;  one  of  which  falls  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  ether  rifes;  The  falling  or  pendant  pallet, 
meeting  a  refiftance  from  the  water,  as  the  fhip  moves, 
lias  by  that  means  a  circular  motion  under' water,  which 
is  fafter  or  flower. according  as  the  veflel  moves.  This 
motion  is  communicated  to  a  dial  within  the  fhip,  by 
means  of  a  rope  faftened  to  the  tail  of  the  Y,  and  carried 
to  the  dial.  The  motion  being  thus  communicated  to 
the  dial,  which  has  a  bell  in  it,  it  ftrikes  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  geometrical  paces,  miles,  or  leagues,  which  the  flip 
has  run.  Thus  the  (hip’s  diftance  is  alcertained  ;  and  the 
forces  of  tides  and  currents  may  alfo  be  difcovered  by  this 
inftrument;  which,  however,  has  been  very  little  ufed. 
See  the  defeription  of  a  more  perfeft  inftrument  for  this 
purpofe  under  the  article  Log,  vol.  xii.  p.  883,  4, 

MARINER)  (Lucio),  a  writer  of  hiltory,  was  born  at 
Bidino,  a  fin  all  town  in.  Sicily.  After  acquiring  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  literature  in  his  native  ifland,  he  tt tidied  at 
Rome  under  Pomponio  Leto.  Returning  into  Sicily  about 
1481,  he  taught  fchool  at  Palermo  for  five  yeats  ;  and 
then  removed  to  Salamanca.  After  teaching  at  Sala¬ 
manca  for.  twelve  years,  he  was  called  to  court  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Ifabella,  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
and  prefented  with  leveral  benefices.  In  gratitude  for 
their  patronage,  he  coni  poled  feveral-  works  relative  to  the 
liiftory  of  that  kingdom,  namely,  1.  De  Lvudibus  Hif- 
paniae,  lib.  vii.  2.  De  Aragonite  Regibus,  lib.  v.  3.  De 
Rebus  Hifpanke  memqrabilibus,  lib.  xxii.  He  likewife 
wrote,  4.  Familiar  Epiltles,  in  feventeen  books;  Orations 
and  Poems.  Hi's  ltyle  is  not  elegant,  but  deferves  praife, 
confidering  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  wrote;  and 
he  is  jutily  regarded  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  literature. 
It  is  not  known  when  ;he,  died,  but  he. was. living An  1533. 
Tiruiojchi,  _ 
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MAR'INER,/  [from  mare,  Lat.  the  fea,]  A  feaman  5 
a  failor.— We  oft  deceive  ourfelves,  as  did  that  mariner 
who,  miftaking  them  for  precious  (tones,  brought  home 
his  fhip  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from  the  Indies* 
Glanville. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid  t 

To  venture  in  a  fhip  decay’d  ?  Swift. 

MAR'INER  (Vincente),  a  man  remarkable  for  having 
wafted  great  learning  and  prodigious  induftry  in  a  molt, 
extraordinary  manner.  He  was  a  Valencian  by  .birth, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  feventeenth  century  held  the 
offices  of  treafurer  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Empudias, 
and  librarian  at  the  Efcurial.  Three  only  of  his  works 
have  been  pubiifhed  ;  a  Latin  verfion  of  Julian’s  Oration 
to  the  Sun,  with  annotations  ;  a  Latin  verfion  of  Theo- 
philaft’s  Epiftles  in  the  collection  of  the  fathers  ;  and  a 
Latin  Panegyric  upon  the  Infant  Don  Fernando.  He 
tranflated  into  Latin  hexameters,  line  for  line,  the  whole 
of  Homer’s  works,  real  and  imputed  ;  he  likewife  tranf¬ 
lated  into  Latin  verfe,  though  not  with  the  fame  foolifh 
and  laborious  precifion,  Hefiod,  Theocritus,  Lycophron, 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  Quintus  Calaber,  and  the  poems  of 
Aufias  March.  To  all  the  Greek  writers  in  this  lilt  he 
added  the  fcholia  in  Latin,  and  tranflated  ajfo  the  fcholia 
upon  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Euripides.  To  fill  up  his 
leifure,  he  atnuled  himfelf  with  tranflations  (all  into  La¬ 
tin)  from  Hippocrates,  Porphyry,  Philoltratus,  Pletho, 
Philo,  Eufebius,  St.  Methodius,  St.  Anaftafiirs,  Johannes 
Gazseus  the  grammarian,  & c.  any  thing  which  tell  in  his 
way,  and  happened  to  he  in  Greek,  no  matter  upon  what 
fubjefi,  nor  whether  written  by  Chriftian,  Jew,  or  Gentile. 
Arrian  and  Ariftotle  he  rendered  into  Spanifh. 

Tranflations,  however,  formed  but  a  Email  part  of  his 
labours.  He  wrote  a  Latin  Hiltory  of  Peru,  which  An^ 
tonio  de  Leon  mentions  with  applaufe  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Occidentalis  Indite  ;  and  a  Hiltory  of  Spain  ;  profe  dilfer- 
tations  which  it  would  be  wearying  to  enumerate,  and 
above  three  hundred  and  eighty  thouland-  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  verfes.  He  himfelf  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
had  360  quires  of  paper  f  ull  of  his  own  manuferipts  in  a 
very  final!  hand  ;  and  the  molt  extraordinary  part  of  his 
hiftory  is,  that  this  writing  was  fo  exceedingly  fmali  and 
and  fo  exceedingly  bad,  that  no  perfon  but  himfelf  could 
read  it ;  and  of  eourfe  the  whole  of  his  labours  became 
perfectly  ufelefs  as  foon  as  he  died  !  Fortunately  they 
were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  pofterity  has  nothing  to  regret. 
R.  S.  in  Gen.  Biog. 

MARI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife:  twelve  miles  weft  of  Beaumont,  and 
feven  north-weft  of  Pontoife. 

MA'RING,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Erme-r 
land  :  ten  miles  vveft-fouth-w’eft  of  Allenftein. 

MARINGAN'DO,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada* 
gafear.  Lat.  13.50.  S.  Ion. 48.  30.  E. 

MARIN'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome:  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Cler¬ 
mont.  • 

MARIN'HA  (St.)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  twenty-three  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Oporto. 

MARI'NI  (Giambattifta),  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  IL  C.avalicre  Marini,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Naples  in  1569.  His  father  was  a  counfellor  of  eminence, 
and  was  defirous  of  bringing'up  the  young  man  to  his 
own  profeffion;  but  was  unable  to  overcome  the  repug¬ 
nance  to  legal  ltudies,  which  an  early  attachment  to  poe¬ 
try  produced  in  him,  as  it  has  done  in  fo  many  others. 
His  father  expelled  him  his  houfei  For  a  fhort  time  he 
qbrained  an  alylum  with  a  perfon  of  rank,  till  a  juvenile 
mifdemeanor  caufed  him  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  Oni 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandini,  with  whom  he' 
lived  fome  years,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ravenna 
and  Turin.  At.  the  la  ft  city  he  rendered  himfelf  confpi- 
cuo.us  by  his  talents  and  learned  warfare,  with  feveral’  li¬ 
teral  y 
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terary  antagonifts;  of  thefe,  the  one  mofl  noted  was  Gaf- 
par  Murtola,  a  Genoefe,  who,  jealous  of  Marini’s  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  of  his  having  been  honoured  with  knighthood, 
attacked  him-  in  fonnets  and  lampoons.  Marini  was  not 
behind- hand  in  taking  his  revenge  ;  and  was  fo  fevere  in 
his  “  Murtoleide,”  that  the  enraged  poet  attempted  to  af- 
fadinate  him  in  the  ftreets  of  Turin  s  he  miffed  his  rival, 
and  wounded  a  favourite  of  the  duke,  who  flood  by  his 
fide.  For  this  aft  Murtola  would  have  been  hanged,  had 
not  Marini  interceded -with  the  duke  for  his  life.  After 
this,  Marini's  enemies  gained  the  ad-vantage  over  him,  and 
obtained  an  orders  ~>r  his  imprifonment.  Upon  his  libe¬ 
ration,  he  went  to  France  in  1615,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  queen  Margaret.  Before  he  arrived,  his  pa- 
tronefs  was  dead  ;  but  he  met  with  a  friend  in  queen  Mary 
of  Medicis,  who  fettled  upon  him  a  liberal  penfion.  In 
France,  he  publiftied  his  molt  famous  poem,  the  “  Adone,” 
firft  printed  in  1623.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
defied  prefident  of  the  Academy  degli  Umorifti.  He  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  viceroy,  duke  of  Alva.  He  died  in  1625, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-fix.  Befides  his  Adone,  of  which  there 
were  many  editions,  he  publilhed,  among  many  other 
things,  La  St  rage  degli  Innocent!  5  La  Sampogli ;  and  a 
collection  of  Letters.  He  had  a  lively  imagination,  and 
very  fertile  invention  5  but  is  not '  celebrated  for  a  good 
talte  ;  and  many  of  his  pieces  contain  licentious  paffages, 
which,  however,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he  begged 
might  be  expunged  in  all  future  editions;  but  they  were 
too  much  in  the  talle  of  the  age  for  fuch  a  facrifice.  Mo¬ 
re  r/.  Tirabofchi. 

MARI'NI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  four 
miles 'north- weft  of  Alarcon.  . 

MARI'NO  (St.),  a  frnall  republic  of  Italy,  near  the 
coall  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  dominions  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany  and  thofe  of  the  pope;  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  which  is  confined  to  a  mountain,  with  a  fmall  traft 
at  the  foot  of  it.  The  following  is  laid  to  be  the  origin 
of  this  fmall  Rate :  A  matter- mafon,  by  name  Marino,  be¬ 
took  -hi mfelf  to  a  lonely  mountain,  where  his  aullere  fioli- 
tary  life  gained  him  fuch  a  reputation  of  eminent  fanftity, 
that  the  princefs  of  the  country  made  him  a  grant,  of  the 
mountain  ;  whereupon  a  conliderable  number  of  people 
fettling  there,  in  time  formed  a  particular  Hate,  which, 
from  its  devout  founder,  was  called  St.  Marino.  Its  whole 
hittory  is  comp  riled  in  two  purchafes  made  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince;  one  the  caftle  of  Pennuenta  in  1100,  and 
another  called  Cafala,  in  1170;  and  in  the  alfiftance  af¬ 
forded  to  the  pope,  Pius  II.  about  290  years  after,  again  ft 
Malatefia,  lord  of  Rimini.  In  return  for  this  fervice,  he 
transferred  to  them  four  fmall  cattles,  together  with  the 
village  of  Piagge.  This  was  the  epocha  of  its  higheft 
gr.a'ndeur;  but  now  it  is  reduced  to  its  primary  limits. 
In  the  principal  church,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Francifcans,  contains  forne  good  pictures,  the  Itatue  of  St. 
Marino  is  erefted  near  the  high  altar.  He  holds  a  Moun¬ 
tain  in  his  hand,  and  Is  crowned  with  three  Caftles  ;  em¬ 
blems  which,  from  what  has  been  above  faid,  appear  fitly 
cho’fen  for  the  arms  of  the  republic. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  republic  extends  about  thirty 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form, 
a)id  its  mean  diameter  may  be  ellimated  at  fix  Englilh 
miles.  The  foil,  naturally  craggy  and  barren,  and  hardly 
fit  for  goats,  yet' actually  maintains  (fuch  are  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  liberty)  upwards  of  leven  thoufartd  perfons  ;  and, 
being  everywhere  adorned  by  mulberry-trees,  vines,  and 
olives,  fnpplies  the  materials  of  an  advantageous  trade, 
particularly  in  filk,  with  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy, 

As  a  politician  Is  'ever  recurring  to  his  old  trade,  Al- 
beroni,  when  he  was  legate  of  Romagna,  and  at  the  age 
of  feventy,  endeavoured  to  bring  this  little  republic, 
which  confined  upon  his  government,  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  pope.  The  cardinal  had.  intrigued  fo  luc- 
eefsftiUy  with -forne.  of  the  principal  inhabitants,,  that  the 
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day  was  fixed  on  which  thefe  republicans  were  to  fwear 
allegiance  to  the  fovereign  under  whole  proteftion  they 
had  put ‘themfelves.  On  the  day  appointed,  A 1  heron i 
rides  up  the  mountain  with  his  fuite,  and  is  received  at 
the  door  of  the  principal  church  by  the  priefts  arid  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  conducted  to  his 
feat  under  a  canopy,  to ’’h ear  high  mafs  and  Te  Damn 
fung  (a  ceremony  ufual  in  all  catholic  countries  upon 
fimilar  occafions).  Unluckily  however  for  poor  Albe- 
roni,  the  mafs  began,  as  ufual  we  fuppofe  in  that  repub¬ 
lic,  with  the  word  Libcrtas.  This  word  had  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  who  begad  then,  for 
the  firlt  time  perhaps,  to  recollect  that  they  were  about 
to  lofe  the  thing  itfelf,  that  they  fell  upon  the  cardinal 
and  his  attendants,  drove  them  out  of  the  church,  and 
made  them  defeend  the  very  fteep  mountain  of  San  Ma¬ 
rino  with  more  rapidity  than  that  with  which  they  had 
afeended  it;  and  the  popes  have  ever  fince  that  time  left 
the  inhabitants  to  their  old  form  of  government.  This 
lingular  event  took  place  in  the  year  1740.  A  bon -mot 
of  Benedict  XIV.  on  the  oc-calion  was  current  in  every 
mouth:  *■'  Alberoni  is  like  a  glutton,  who,  after  having 
eaten  a  large  falmon,  cannot  help  calling  a  willful  eye  at 
a  ininnow.” 

The  government  of  this  Hate  confifts  of  a  council  of 
forty,  half-  nobles. and  half  commoners.  On  very  impor¬ 
tant  occafions,  an  arcn'go,  or  great  council,  is  convened, 
to  which  every  family  has  the  privilege  of  deputing  a  re- 
prefentative.  The  principal  officers  are  a  military  tribune  3 . 
two  confuls,  who  are  changed  every  half-year;  a  chief 
judge,  who  is  a  foreigner,  andl  who  tries  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  caufes  1  and  a  treafurer. 

In  extent  of  territory,  St.  Marino,  inconfiderable  as  it 
fee  ms,  equals  many  republics  that  have  performed  mighty 
.  achievements  and  purchafed  immortal  renown.  The  in¬ 
dependent  Hates  of.  Th-efpice  and  Plataea.  were  refpectiveiy 
lefs  extenlive  ;  and.  the  boundaries  of  the  modern  repub¬ 
lic  exceed  thofe  of  PEgina  and  Megara  ;  the  former  of 
which  was  dittinguifhed  by  its  commerce  and  its  colonies 
in  Egypt  and  the  Eall ;  and  the  latter,  as  Lyfias  and  Xe¬ 
nophon  inform  us,  could  bring  into  the  field,  befides  pro¬ 
portional  bodies  of  light  troops,  3000  hardy  pikemen,, 
who  with  the  fervice  of  Mars  united  that  of  Ceres  and  of 
Bacc.hus  ;  extrafling  from  bleak  hills  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains  rich  harvelts  and  teeming  vintages.  Seward's  Anec¬ 
dotes,  vol.  it. 

MARI'NO  (St.)  d  town  and  capital  of  the  above  re¬ 
public.  It  is  well  fortified,  with  only  one  avenue  to  it  - 
and  contains  ten  pari 'lies,  ten  churches,  three  convents* 
and  three  caftles:  fixty  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Bologna,  and*. 
125  north  of  Rome.  Lat.  42.  56,  N.  Ion.  12.  24.  E. 

MARI'NO  (St.)  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata:  nine 
miles  fouth  of  Turfi. 

M  ARINO'NI  (John  James),  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  1676  at  Udina  in  the  Frioul. 
He  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  in  his  education,  that  at 
the  age  of  feventeen  he  had  finifhed  his  cosrfe  of  philo- 
fophy;  and,  having  afterwards  conceived  a  decided  tafte 
for  the  mathematics,  he  applied  to  that  branch  of  ftudy 
with  fuch  affuluity,  and  in c cels,  as  to  oufltrip  all  his  fei. 
low-ftudents.  In  1696,  he  repaired  to  the  university  oft 
Vienna,  and  two  years  after  he  obtained  the  decree  of 
d  oft  or  in  philofophy.  His  reputation  being  now  efta- 
blilhed,  his  acquaintance  was  courted  by  many  psrious 
of  diitinftion,  lome  of  whom  were  defirons  to  be  mltrufted 
by  him  in  the  mathematical'  fc  iences ;  and  he  gave  ib 
<much'  fatisfaclion  in- the  quality  of  tutor,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  Leopold,  in  conlequtnce  of  his  merit,  appointed  him 
mathematician  to  the  court.  In  this. capacity  he  traced 
outlines  of  circumvaljatioii  round  the  fuburbs  -of  Vienna 
confiding  of  a  fols  and  rampart  ;  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  incurlion  of  rebels,  and  to  p  iC 
a  Hop  to  the  practice  of  Imuggling,  which  at  th  it  urn- 
prevailed.  Alter  the  death  ot  Leopold,  he  was  taken  lH” 
der  the  proteft.iou  of  his  luecdlbr ;  .and,  by  his  orders,  \n. 
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1 7o.6,  ma'dle  a  furvey  of  the  capital  and  its  environs,  which 
was  engraved  the  fame  year  on  four  large  flieets.  In 
1709,  difputes  had  arifen  between  the  emperor  and 
tome  of  the  neighbouring  fovereigns-in  regard  to  their 
boundaries  ;  and,  as  the  pretentions  on  each  fide  were  in¬ 
volved  in  fuch  intricacy,  that  it  required  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  ability  to  fettle  them,  Marinoni  was  appointed 
engineer  of  Lower  Aultria.  In  1714,  he  invented  an  in- 
ftrument  for  meafuring  fuperficies  in  an  eafy  manner  and 
without  calculation,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  plani- 
. metre  balance.  The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
but  it  was  never  printed.  Thefe  continued  proofs  of  his 
talents  and  application  dill  tended  to  heighten  thatedeem 
in  which  he  was  held  ;  but  nothing  gained  him  fo  much 
vefpeft  as  his  integrity  and  goodnefsof  heart.  The  mea- 
i u res,  therefore,  which  he  propofed,  were  readily  adopt¬ 
ed,  becaufe  every  one  was  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions.  In  1717,  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  eilablifh- 
,ment  of  an  academy  dedined  to  geometry  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  fciences,  which,  being  approved  by  the  emperor,  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  next  year,  Ma- 
rinoni  was  appointed  fub-direftor  of  the  new  eftablidi- 
inent.  In  1719,  he  received  a  patent  as  firlt  mathema¬ 
tician  to  his  majelty;  and  in  that  quality  was  fent  to  the 
Milanefe  to  make  a  furvey  of  the  duchy;  a  labour  on 
which  he  was  employed  three  years,  and  which  lie  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  fovereign.  In  1726,  he 
-was  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire, 
and  appointed  chief  direftor  of  the  military  academy. 
Great  difputes  having,  about  this  time,  arifen  in  Italy  re- 
fpefting  the  limits  of  the  different  dates,  in  confequeace 
of  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  courfes  of  the 
, rivers,  Marinoni  was  requeded,  in  1729,  not  only  by  his 
imperial  majedy,  but  by  feveral  of  the  Italian  princes,  to 
refume  the  difcudions  entered  into  on  that  fubjeft,  and, 
•if  podible,  to  bring  them  to  a  conclufion.  Though  this 
undertaking  required  talents  of  no  ordinary  caft,  as  the 
quedion  was  not  merely  to  aflign  to  each  by  meafure- 
inent  what  belonged  to  him,  but  to  reconcile  a  multitude 
of  complex  and  oppofite  intereds,  refulting  from  the  pre- 
tendons  of  the  different  claimants,  he  fettled  the  whole  to 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  every  perfon  concerned.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  lad  century,  he  had  purchafed 
from  an  officer,  then  commandant  of  Vienna,  a  piece  of 
ground  and  a  houfe,  where  he  propofed  to  ere£t  an  ob- 
lervatory  ;  but  the  active  life  he  was  condantly  engaged 
in  had  retarded  the  execution  of  this  project  for  thirty 
years.  In  1730,  however,  he  edabliffied  what  he  called 
Jpecula  domejlica ;  caufing  all  the  indruments  he  intended 
to  ufe  to  be  conltrufled  under  his  own  infpeftion  ;  and  it 
was  a  curious  fpedtacle  to  fee  the  number  of  workmen  he 
had  collected  at  his  houfe,  where  they  laboured  at  a  very 
inconfiderable  expenfe.  Marinoni  was  accudomed,  in 
general,  to  conftmft  every  thing  he  nfed,  fuch  as  carriages, 
harnels,  &c.  and  he  kept  in  condant  employment  around 
him  printers,  engravers,  bookbinders,  & c.  by  which  means 
every  thing  lie  undertook  was  brought  as  near  to  perfec¬ 
tion  as  poflible.  He  was,  confequently,  enabled  to  form 
one  of  the  mod  complete  obfervatories  in  Europe;  and 
lie  made  obfervations  which  may  be  placed  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  thole  of  the  ableft  adronomers.  The  fruits  of 
his  labour  he  afterwards  publifhed  in  his  magnificent 
work,  “  De  Specula  Domeftica,”  which  he  prefented  to 
the  fon  of  Charles  VI.  in  1745.  Next  year  he  was  eleft- 
ed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Maupertuis,  then  prefi- 
dent ;  and  in  1751  lie  publifhed  a  new  work  entitled,  “  De 
Re  Ichnograpliica.”  This  was  to  have  been  fucceeded 
by  another,  “  De  Re  Ichnometria,”  in  which  he  propofed 
to  introduce  his  planimttre  balance;  but  the  printing  of 
it  was  interrupted  by  that  malady  which  put  a  period  to 
his  exiltenceon  the  10th  of  January,  1755.  He  continued 
a  bachelor,  which  rendered  him  rnader  of  his  time;  and, 
as  li.e  lived  in  the  molt  exemplary  manner,  he  enjoyed 
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good  health  to  a  very  adVanced  period.  He  left  behind 
him  thirty-fix  volumes  of  adrpnomical  obfervations,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  belt  order.  During  the  laft  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  he  feldom  loft  a  moment  of  his  time.  All  his 
domeftics  were  aftronomers,  each  of  whom  had  his  ap¬ 
pointed  functions  to  perform  5  and,  provided' they  dif- 
charged  their  duty  well  in  this  department,  he  pardoned 
their  negligence  in  every  thing  elfe.  He  poffeffed  a  valu¬ 
able  colleition  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical  inftru- 
ments,  the  latter  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  emprefs 
queen,  who  accepted  the  legacy,  and  made  the  molt  gene¬ 
rous  ufe  of  it  by  prefenring  it  to  the  nniverfity.  Formey 
Eloges  des  Academiciens  de  Berlin. 

MARI'NUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
placed  by  Strabo  in  Umbria. 

MARI'NUS,  an  engraver,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
year  1630,  and  refided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His  plates, 
Mr.  Strytt  obferves,  are  executed  in  a  very  lingular  Ityle, 
with  the  graver  only:  the  ftrokes  are  very  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate,  and  croffed  over  each  other  in  a  lozenge-like  form, 
which  he  filled  up  with  thin  long  dots.  His  prints,  though 
generally  very  neat,  want  the  Ityle  of  the  mailer  in  the 
determination  of  the  folds  of  the  draperies  and  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  human  figure;  the  extremities  of  which  are 
heavy,  and  not  marked  with  precifion.  Fine  impreffions 
from  his  belt  plates  are,  however,  much  fought  after  by 
collectors ;  thofe  efpecially  after  Rubens  and  Jordans  are 
held  in  high  eftimation. 

MARIO'LA,y.  A  little  image  or  fhrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

MARIO'LA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  abounding  in  rare  plants:  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Alicant. 

MA'RION,  a  county  of  South  Carolina. 

MA'RION,  a  diftrifl  of  South  Carolina,  containing 
6914  inhabitants,  of  whom  2155  are  flaves. 

MA'RION’s  and  CROZET’s  I'SLANDS,  four  ifiands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  difcovered  by  captains  Marion  and 
Crozet,  French  navigators,  in  1772  ;  but  not  named  till 
feen  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1776,  who  called  them 
after  their  difcoverers.  Lat.48.  S.  Ion.  47.  E. 

MARIO'NIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many  :  now  Hamburg. — Another  Marionis  (Ptolemy), 
thought  to  be  Wijmar ,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh. 

MAR'JORAM,/.  [ marjorana ,  Lat.  marjolaine,  Fr.]  A 
fragrant  plant  of  many  kinds ;  the  baltard  kind  only  groves 
here.  See  Origanum. — The  nymphs  of  the  mountains 
would  be  drawn,  upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honey* 
fucRles,  woodbine,  and  fweet  marjoram.  Peacham. 

MAR'JORAM  (Spanilh.)  See  Urtica. 

MA'RIOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
north  of  Geronthrae,  plealiantly  fituated  near  a  wood,  and 
amidft  fountains  ;  and  having  in  its  vicinity  a  temple 
called  Pantheon,  from  its  being  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
In  the  town  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  which  were 
fountains. 

MARIOT'TE  (Edme),  an  eminent  French  philoio- 
pher,  who  flouriffied  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Burgundy.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and  obtained  the  priory 
of  St.  Martin  fous  Beaume,  four  leagues  from  Dijon. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1666  ;  and  died  in  1684.  He  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  earlieft  French  philo- 
fophers  who  applied  to  experimental  refearches.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  Treatife  on  the  Shock  or  Col- 
lifion  of  Bodies.  2.  An  Effay  on  Phyfics.  3.  A  Trea* 
tife  on  the  Preffure  and  Motion  of  Fluids.  4.  New  Dii- 
coveries  relating  to  Vifion.  5.  A  Treatile  on  Levelling. 
6.  A  Treatife  on  the  Motion  of  Pendulums.  7.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  Colours.  He  alfo  communicated  many  curious 
and  valuable  papers  to  the  academy,  which  were  inferted 
in  their  Memoirs.,  from  vol.  i.  to  x.  A  colleftion  of  a'U 
his  pieces  was  publilhed  at  Leyden  in  17x7,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  Gen.  Biog . 
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^TARIOU'A,  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  the  Rio  Negro:  125 
miles  weft  of  Fort  Rio  Negro. 

MARIOU'T,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Birk  Marioutj  fifteen  miles  foulh-fouth-weft  of  Alexan¬ 
dria. 

MAR'IPA,yi  [a  barbarous  Caribean  name,  adopted 
by  Juflieu  from  Aublet;  but,  according  to  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  retained  only  till  the  genus  is  either  better  efta- 
bliftied,  or  entirely  fet  afide.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  convol¬ 
vuli,  JuJf.  Generic  characters— Calyx :  perianth  infe¬ 
rior,  of  one  leaf,  in  five  deep  roundilh  concave  fegments, 
folding  over  each  other.  Corollas  of  one  petal,  tubu¬ 
lar;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  dilated  at  the  bafe, 
as  well  as  at  the  mouth;  limb  in  five,  equal,  roundilh, 
crenate,  fpreading  lobes.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fhort, 
thread-lhaped,  inferred  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tube, 
oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  limb;  antherae  vertical, 
oblong,  cloven  at  the  bafe,  of  two  cells,  Ihorter  than  the 
limb.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  ovate  ;  ftyle  thread- 
lhaped,  declining,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  ftigma  pel¬ 
tate,  convex.  Pericarpium  :  eapfule  of  two  cells.  Seeds 
twq  in  each  cell,  ereCl,  parallel,  convex  externally,  angu¬ 
lar  on  the  infide. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Corolla  tubular, 
its  limb  in  five  equal  fpreading  fegments ;  antherae  long, 
arrow-lhaped ;  ftigma  peltate,  convex.  Capfule  of  two 
cells;  feeds  in  pairs,  ereCf,  parallel. 

Maripa  fcandens,  a  Angle  fpecies ;  found  by  Aublet  in 
Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sinemari,  eight  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  flowering  in  November.  The  Item  is 
twining,  fomewhat  woody,  fupporting  itfelf,  by  means  of 
tendrils,  upon  the  neighbouring  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
llalked,  ovate,  entire,  pointed,  fmooth,  firm,  and  Ihining; 
fix  inches  long  at  moll.  Panicles  terminal,  branched 
and  forked,  with  a  pair  of  fmall  ovate  brafles  at  each 
fubdivifion.  Flowers  white,  about  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  white  jafmine.  Aublet.  Guian.  t.  91. 

MARIPI'PI,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  Iflands  s 
twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Malbate. 

__  MARIPON'DY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Carna¬ 
tic  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ongole. 

MARIQUI'TA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Popayan,  fituated  near  fome  rich  gold-mines. 
I-t  is  alfo  called  St.  SebaJUan  del  Oro:  *10  miles  north-eaft 
of  Popayan,  and  eighty  fouth  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
Lat.  5.  16.  N.  Ion.  74. 6.  W. 

MAR'ISCH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Pre- 
rau  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Freyberg. 

MARIS'CUS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Cyperus,  Kyllin- 
gia,  Schgenus,  and  Scirpus. 

MAR'ISFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg:  fix  miles  eaft  of  Meinungen. 

MAR'ISH,  f.  [ marais ,  Fr.  mepfc,  Sax.  maerfck,  Dut.] 
A  bog ;  a  fen ;  a  fwamp  ;  watery  ground  ;  a  marlh ;  a  mo¬ 
rals  ;  a  moor.  See  Marsh. — ‘The  flight  was  made  to¬ 
wards  Dalkeith  ;  which  way,  by  reafon  of  the  marijh ,  the 
Englilh  horfe  were  leaft  able  to  purfue.  Hayward . 

To  their  fix’d  ftation,  all  in  bright  array. 

The  cherubim  defcended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev’ning  mi  ft 
Ris’n  from  a  river  o’er  the  marifk  glides. 

And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  labourer’s  heel.  Milton. 

MAR'ISH,  adj.  Moorilh ;  fenny  ;  boggy  ;  fwampy. — 
It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  fome 
plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  fea  and  rivers, 
m  marijh  and  unwholefome  grounds.  Bacon's  EJfays. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  fo  marijh  by  kind, 

Are  to  be  drained.  Tujfa's  Hujbandry. 

MAR'ITAL,  adj.  [ maritas ,  Lat.  marital,  Fr.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  hulband  ;  incident  to  a  hulband. — It  has  been 
determined  by  feme  unpolite  profelfers  of  the  law,  that  a 
hulband  may  exercife  his  marital  authority  fo  far,  as  to 
give  his  wife  moderate  correction.  Art  of  Tormenting. 

MAR'ITATED,  adj.  Having  a  hulbaitd, 
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MARITI'CO,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carthagena,  which  runs  into  the  Spanifti  Main 
in  lat.  S.  5.  N.  Ion.  76.  4a.  W. 

MARITA'GIUM.y;  The  portion  which  is  given  with 
a  daughter  in  marriage.  Glanvil.  lib.ii.  c.  18.  But  marita- 
gium,  ftriCily  taken,  and  contradiftinguilhed  from  matri~ 
mcnium,  or  right  of  marriage,  denoted,  in  its  feodal  fenfe, 
the  power  which  the  lord,  or  guardian  in  chivalry,  had  of 
difpofing  of  his  infant  ward  in  matrimony.  While  the 
infant  was  in  ward,  the  guardian  had  the  power  of  tender¬ 
ing  him  or  her  a  fuitable  match,  without  difparageinent 
or  inequality  ;  which,  if  the  infant  refufed,  they  forfeited 
the  value  of  the  marriage,  “  valorem  maritagii,”  to  their 
guardian ;  that  is,  fe  much  as  a  jury  would  aflefs,  or  any 
one  would  bona  Jide  give  to  the  guardian,  for  fuch  an  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and,  if  the  infants  married  themfelves  without  the 
guardian’s  confent,  they  forfeited  double  the  value,  “du- 
plicem  valorem  maritagii.”  This,  fays  judge  Blackftone, 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  hardlhips  of  our 
ancient  tenures. 

MARIT'IMAL,  or  Mar'itime,  adj.  \maritimus,  Lat; 
maritime,  Fr.]  Performed  on  the  fea;  marine.— I  dif- 
courfed  of  a  maritimal  voyage,  and  the  paflages  and  inci¬ 
dents  therein.  Raleigh’s  EJjays. — Relating  to  the  fea  ;  na¬ 
val. — At  the  parliament  at  Oxford  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  fervice,  had  fomewhat  been 
Ihrewdly  touched.  Wotton.— Bordering  on  the  fea.' — Nep¬ 
tune  upbraided  them  with  their  ftupidity  and  ignorance, 
that  a  maritime  town  fhould  negledt  the  patronage  of  him 
who  was  the  god  of  the  feas.  Addifon. 

The  friend,  the  Ihores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which  play’d 
The  murmuring  billows.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

MARITIME  AU'STRIA,  the  name  given  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Italy  (including  the  Venetian  ftates)  which  were 
ceded  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  by  the  French  repub¬ 
lic,  at  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  ip.  1.797  ;  at  which 
time  the  emperor  gave  up  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  to  the  French.  See  the  article  Germany, 
vol.  viii.  p.  51  r.— The  changes  that  have  happened  fince 
make  it  unneceflary  for  us  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to 
the  extent  of  thefe  ceflions. 

MARI'TUS,  f.  in  the  ancient  chemical  jargon,  a  word 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  fulphur  of  metals.  The  writers  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  ufually  exprefs  them¬ 
felves  in  this  enigmatical  manner,  calling  fulphur  the 
hulband,  and  mercury  the  wife,  in  all  metals ;  which,  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  perfectly  combined,  make  the  metal 
more  or  lefs  pure,  and  approaching  to  perfeftion. 

MAR'ITZ,  or  Marise'a,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes  in  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  called  Balken  (the  ancient  Humus,)  and,  palling  by 
Filopofterli  in  a  direflion  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  falls 
into  the  -ffigean  Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Enos  after  a  courfe  of 
two  hundred  miles.  This  river  was  the  ancient  Hebrus ; 
which  fee. 

MARIVAU'X  (Peter  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de),  a  dif- 
tinguilhed  dramatift  and  novelift,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1688.  His  father  had  an  office  in  the  mint  at  Riom  in 
Auvergne;  but  the  family  was  originally  Norman,  and 
had  poflelfed  feveral  magiftracies  in  the  parliament  of 
that  province.  With  a  flight  tinfiure  of  claffical  lite¬ 
rature,  he  was  early  regarded  as  a  youth  of  parts ;  and 
the  ambition  of  becoming  an  original  writer  was  his 
rulibg  paffion.  An  intimacy  with  Fontenelle  and  La 
Motte  nourilhed  in  him  that  preference  of  the  moderns 
to  the  ancients  which  his  fuperficia)  acquaintance  with 
the  latter  naturally  infpired  ;  and  one  of  his  firft  at¬ 
tempts  was  a  traveftie  of  Homer,  on  the  model  of  Scar- 
ron’s  Virgil,  for  the  direft  purpofe  of  throwing  ridicule 
on  that  father  of  poetry.  The  drama,  however,  was  the 
walk  in  which  he  firll  exercifed  his  inventive  powers. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  produced  within  a  few  daysj 
in  confequence  of  a  wager,  a  comedy  in  verfe  in  one 
long  aft,  entitled  15  Le  Pere  Prudent.”  This,  how. 

S  B  ever* 
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ever,  was  only  read  before  a  private  company;  and  it  was 
not  till  his  thirty-fecond  year  that  he  ventured  to  prefent 
upon  the  theatre  his  tragedy  of  “The  Death  of  Hanni¬ 
bal.”  Its  reception,  and  his  own  fober  examination,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  genius  was  not  formed  to  excel  in 
the  fublimeft  department  of  the  drama  ;  and  he  henceforth 
confined  himfelf  to  comedy,  in  which  lie  Itruck  out  a 
new  path.  This  was  that  of  delicate  and  refined  fenti- 
ment,  and  a  kind  of  metaphysical  fubtlety  in  the  deve- 
lopement  of  pafiion  and  charafter,  which  in  general  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  with  a  people  who  pride  themfelves  on 
a  nice  perception  of  all  the  fhades  and  diverfities  in  the 
human  mind.  It  was,  however,  on  the  Italian  theatre, 
which  is  accounted  lefs  critical  than  the  French  theatre, 
that  he  brought  out  the  greatest  number  of  bis  pieces, 
and  with  the  moll  uniform  applaufe.  He  was  accufed  of 
a  monotony  of  fubjeft,  almolt  all  his  comedies  turning 
upon  what  were  termed  furprifes  de  l ''amour,  or  concealed 
love  betraying  itfelf  involuntarily.  His  own  defence 
again  (I  the  charge  of  uniformity  will  give  the  belt  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  played  a  fingle  tune  with  nice 
variations.  “  In  my  pieces  there  is  fometimes  a  love  of 
which  the  two  lovers  are  uneonfcious  ;  fometimes  a  love 
that  they  both  I  eel,  but  mutually  wish  to  hide  from  one 
another;  fometimes  a  timid  love,  not  daring  to  declare  it¬ 
felf;  fometimes,  in  fine,  an  uncertain,  and  as  it  were  an 
undecided,  love,  a  half- born  love,  which  the  parties  fuf- 
p,e£I  without  being  fore  of  it,  and  which  they  fecretly 
watch  in  t heir  own  breafts  before  they  foffer  it  to  take 
wing.”  Marivaux  produced  about  thirty  pieces  on  the 
two  theatres,  a  great  part  of  which  areftill  occasionally  re¬ 
presented.  They  are  all  in  prole. 

He  has,  however,  obtained  a  great  reputation,  efpeci- 
ally  in  foreign  countries,  by  his  novels.  The  firSt  which 
he  compofed,  entitled  “  Pharfainon,  oil  !es  nouvelles  fo- 
lies  romanefques,”  a  kind  of  imitation  of  Don  Quixote, 
is  much  lefs  known  and  elfeemed  titan  his  two  others, 
“  Marianne”  and  “  Le  Payfan  Parvenu.”  Of  tliefe  Ma¬ 
rianne  is  accounted  the  principal  ;  and  indeed  not  many 
works  of  the  clafs  in  any  language  rank  higher.  The 
Payfan  Parvenu  is  preferred  by  pofleSTing  more  gaiety  and 
variety,  and  a  more  direct  moral  purpofe.  It  is  remarkable 
that  all  his  novels  are  unfinished;  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to -mere  indolence,  fmce  he  was  al¬ 
ways  writing,  but  to  an  impatience  of  carrying  one  plan  to 
a  termination  wljiie  new  ones  were  darting  up  in  his  mind. 
Another  work  of  Marivaux;  deferving  of  notice  is  his 
“  Speclateur  Francois.”  This  abounds  in  acute  remarks 
and  lively  portraitures,  and  in  wit  and  variety  is  reckoned 
to  furpals  all  his  other  pieces;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  pe- 
liarly  marked  with  his  characteristic  faults  of  language. 
It  had  but  moderate  fuccefs,  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
author  after  two  fmall  volumes  had  been  pubiifhed. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  acquired  by  his  produc¬ 
tions,  it  was  not  till  his  fifty-fifth  year  that  he  obtained 
admillion  into  the  French  academy.  One  reafon  of  this 
was,  that  he  never  intrigued  for  that  honour,  being  a 
man  without  pretenlions,  fuperior  to  all  meannefs  of  S'oli- 
citation,  and  truiy  philofophical  in  his  eftimate  of  life. 
In  his  difpofition  he  was  mild  and  friendly,  philanthro- 
pical,  and  full  .  f  fympathy  to  the  indigent  and  afflicted, 
towards  whom  he  exercifed  a  liberality  often  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  He  was  upright  and  difmterefted, 
carelefs  of  fortune,  and-  content  to  live  in  a  kind  of  ob- 
fcurity  with  a  few  intimates.  He  was  fincerely  attached 
to  religion,  as  the  great  refource  of  the  wretched,  but 
without  any  affectation  of  extraordinary  devotion. 

It  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  one  who  wrote  fo  much 
about  the  pailion  of  love  fliould  be  infenlible  to  its  pow¬ 
er.  He  married  an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman,  and 
was  long  inconfolable  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
her.  Many  years  afterwards,  he  formed  another  attach¬ 
ment,  which,  without  the  fervour  of  love,  fined  the  balm 
of  tendernefs  over  his  latter  days.  He  died  after  a  long 
illnefs  in  1763,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  D'Alembert, 
Bloges  Acadcni. 
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MARIVE'LAS,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  iflands, 
with  a  village,  the  houfes  of  which  are  built  of  bamboos, 
to  which  they  aicend  by  a  ladder;  one  of  tliefe  houfes, 
roof  and  frame  included,  M.  Peroufe  fuppofes  will  hardly 
weigh  two  hundred  weight.  The  habitation  of  the  cu¬ 
rate  or  reCtor  was  of  Stone.  In  the  year  1780,  the  Moors 
from  the  iflands  fonth  of  the  Philippines  invaded  the 
island,  burned  the  village,  destroyed  the  fort,  the  church, 
and  the  reCtor’s  houfe,  and  made  Slaves  of  all  the  Indians 
they  could  lay  hold  of. 

MARIVE'LAS  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the 
ifiandof  Lu9on,  well  Sheltered  from  all  winds  except  from 
fonth  to  fouth-eaft;  the  bottom  is  clean,  ftiff  mud  or  clay, 
with  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  veflels  of  any  fize.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  above  ifland.  Lat.  14.  30.  N.  Ion. 
120.  24.  E. 

MA'RIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  upon  the  Southern  coalt,  very  near  the  lea, 
between  Amathus  to  the  welt  and  Citium  to  the  north- 
eaft. 

MARIUPOL',  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  fea  of  Azoph,  a  little  to  the  welt  of 
the  river  Kalinins;  built  for  the  Greeks  who  emigrated 
from  the  Crimea  :  128  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ekaterinoflav. 
Lat.  47.  N.  Ion.  37.  44.  E. 

MA'RIUS,  a  famous  Roman  general,  and  feven  times 
conful,  who  fullied  his  great  military  reputation  by  favage 
barbarities.  See  the  article  Rome,  and  for  fome  traits  of 
bis  character,  fee  Ambition,  vol.  i.  p.403. 

Marius  (Cains),  the  fon  of  the  great  Marius,  was  as 
cruel  as  his  father,  and  Shared  his  good  and  his  adverse 
fortune.  He  made,  himfelf  conful  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age,  and  murdered  all  the  fenators  who  oppofed  his  am¬ 
bitious  views.  He  was  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  fled  to 
Pnenelte,  where  he  killed  himfelf. 

Marius  (M.  Aurelius),  a  native  of  Gaul;  who,  from 
the  mean  employment  of  a  blackfinith,  became  one  of  the 
generals  of  Gailienus,  and  at  last  caufed  himfelf  to  be 
ialuted  emperor.  Three  days  after  this  elevation,  a  man 
who  had  (hared  his  poverty  without  partaking  of  his  more 
profperous  fortune,  publicly  alfafiinated  him  ;  and  he  was 
killed  by  a  fword  which  lie  himfelf  had  made  in  the  time 
of  his  obfeurity.  Marius  has  been  often  celebrated  for 
bis  great  Strength;  and  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  he 
could  flop,  with  one  of  his  fingers  only,  the  wheel  of  a 
chariot  in  its  moll  rapid  courfe. 

Marius  (Maximus),  a  Latin  writer,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Trajan  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  now  loft. 

MA'RIUS  (Leonard),  a  learned  Dutch  catholic  divine 
and  profeflor  of  divinity,  who  flourished  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  century,  was  born  at  Goes  in  Zealand,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  known.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Cologne,  and  filled  the  chair  of  theological  profeflor  in 
that  university  wifh  great  reputation.  According  to 
Moreri,  he  was  made  principal  or  prelident  of  the  Dutch 
college  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  chapter  of  Haarlem,  and  paltor  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  died  in  the  year  1628.  Belides  being  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  profoundly  Skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  facred  Scriptures. 
He  was  the  author  of  Comjnentarius  in  Pentateuchum, 
1621,  folio,  which  is  Said  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit; 
Hierarchiae  EccleSiaSticae  Catholica  aflertio,  1619,  intended 
as  a  refutation  of  Mark  Anthony  de  Domims’s  famous 
treatise  De  Republica  EcclefiaStica ;  and  a  variety  of  con- 
troverfial  pieces  againft  the  Proteftants,  in  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage,  and  under  borrowed  names.  Valerii  An  dr  a  Bibl. 
Belgic.  Moreri. 

MARI'ZA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes 
near  Bagni,  pafles  by  Filopopoh,  and  rims  into  the  gulf 
of  Saros,  fix  miles  fouth-South- welt  of  Eno,  in  Ro¬ 
mania. 

MARK,  /.  [ marc ,  Welfli  j  meajvc,  Sax.  mercke,  Dut. 

marque, 
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marque,  Fr.]  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is  known.— 
In  the  prefent  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain  marks 
and  indications  of  its  firil  date;  with  which  if  we  com¬ 
pare  thole  things  that  are  recorded  in  facred  hillory,  we 
may  difcover  what  the  earth  was  in  its  firlt  original.  Bur¬ 
net. — A  token;  an  im  predion. — At  prefent  there  are  fcarce 
any  marks  left  of  a  fubterraneous  fire ;  for  the  earth  is  cold, 
and  overrun  with  grafs  and  ffirubs.  Addifon. 

’Twas  then  old  foldiers,  cover’d  o’er  with  fears, 

The  marks  of  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Punick  wars. 

Thought  all  palt  fervices  rewarded  well. 

If  to  their  (hare  at  lead  two  acres  fell.  Drydtn, 

A  proof;  an  evidence.— -As  the  confufion  of  tongues  was 
a  mark  of  reparation,  fo  the  being  of  one  language  is  a 
mark  of  union.  Bacon. — The  Argonauts  failed  up  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  from  thence  palled  into  the  Adriatic,  carrying 
their  (hip  Argo  upon  their  Ihoulders  ;  a  mark  of  great 
ignorance  in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that  time. 
Arbuthnot  on  Coins. — Notice  taken  : 

The  laws, 

Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber’s  fhop. 

As  much  for  mock  as  mark.  Skakefpeare. 

Conveniency  of  notice. — Upon  the  north  fea  bordereth 
Stow,  fo  called,  per  eminentiam,  as  a  place  of  great  and 
good  mark  and  fcope.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. — Any 
thing  at  which  a  millile  weapon  is  directed. — France  was 
a  fairer  mark  to  (hoot  at  than  Ireland,  and  could  better 
reward  the  conqueror.  Davies. 

Be  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people’s  hate,  the  prince’s  curfes.  Denham. 

The  evidence  of  a  horfe’s  age. — At  four  years  old  cometh 
the  mark  of  tooth  in  horfes,  which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as 
you  may  lay  a  pea  within  it ;  and  weareth  Ihorter  and 
fhorter  every  year,  till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is 
fmooth.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. — See  the  article  Far¬ 
riery,  vol.  vii.  p.  329.— A  character  made  by  thofe  who 
cannot  write  their  names. — Lorenzo  fign’d  the  bargain 
with  his  mark.  Young. 

Here  are  marriage-vows  for  figning  ; 

Set  your  marks  that  cannot  write.  Dryden. 

[Marque,  Fr.]  Licenfe  of  reprifals.  [Marc,  Fr.]  A  fum  of 
thirteen  (hillings  and  fourpence.— Thirty  of  thefe  pence 
make  a  mancus,  which  Come  think  to  be  all  one  with  a  mark  ; 
for  that  manca  and  mancufa  is  tranfiatetl,  in  ancient  books, 
b.y  marca.  Camden's  Remains  — -Upon  every  writ  for  debt 
or  damage,  amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble 
is  paid  to  fine,  and  fo  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a  no¬ 
ble.  Bacon. 

Mark,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  maniifaX ure,  a 
certain  character  ltruck,  or  impreffed,  on  various  kinds  of 
commodities,  either  to  lliow  the  place  where  they  were 
made,  and  the  perfons  who  made  them  ;  or  to  witnefs 
they  have  been  viewed  and  examined  by  the  officers  or 
inagillrates  charged  with  the  infpeNion  of  that  manufac¬ 
ture;  or,  lallly,  to  (how  that  the  duties  impofed  thereon 
have  been  regularly  acquitted.  Thus  are  cloths,  leathers, 
cutlery- ware,  paper,  plate,  weights,  meafures,  &c.  to  be 
marked.  The  mark  on  goods  alfo  is  what  ascertains-  the 
property  or  goodnefs  thereof,  & c.  And  if  one  man  (hall 
ule  the  mark  of  another,  to  the  intent  to  do  him  damage,- 
aXion  upon  the  cafe  lieth.  23  Eliz.  c.  8.  There  is  a  mark 
(a  letter)  upon  all  goods  (lamped  at  Goldfmiths’  hall,  and 
upon  all  papers  iflued  from  the  Stamp.-cffice,  by  which 
thofe  who  are  in  the  fecret  know  in  what  year  any  piece 
of  plate,  or  any  deed,  receipt,  agreement,  &c.  was 
ltamped.' 

Mark  is  alfo  a  particular  fign  or  character,  known  cnly 
to  the  trader  who  pitches  on  it ;  whereby,  being  fixed  to 
any  commodity,  he  recolleXs  the  price  it  colt  him.  Thefe 
marks,  othefwii'e  called  numeros,  are  taken  according  to 
the  fancy  of  thofe  who  ule  them  ;  bur,  ordinarily,  they 
are-  cliofen  from  among  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  each 
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having  a  relation  to  fome  particular  number  of  figures. 
The  following  may  ferve  as  a  model : 

~a\b\c  \d\e  \  f\g  |  A  |  1  |  k  |  /  |  m 

0  I  1  \  2  I  3  I  4  1  5  I  6  I  7  |  8  |  9  |  10  |  20 

One  example  will  give  the  ufe  of  this  table.  Suppofc 
I  would  put  on  a  piece  of  fluff  37s.  6d.  per  ell.  I  put  an 

m  for  20s.  an  /  10s.  an  h  for  7s.  and  a  g  for  fid.  fo  that  the 

feveral  letters  written  after  each  other  (obferving  to  fepa- 
rate  (hillings  from  pence  by  points)  will  make  This  mark 
mlh.  g.  equal  to  37s.  6d.  or  the  fame  fum  might  be  written 
thus;  b.  Ik.  g.  il.  17s.  fid.  It  is  evident  that  the  marks 
may  be  diverfified  infinitely,  by  adding  other  figures  to 
the  letters,  in  lieu  of  thefe.  And  indeed  ordinarily  fome 
word  of  a  proper  number  of  letters,  all  different  ones,  is 
cliofen,  that  no  relation  may  be  traced  among  the  letters. 

To  MARK,  v.  a.  To  imprefs  with  a  token,  orevidence.* 
— For  our  quiet  poffeffion  of  things  ufeful,they  are  natu¬ 
rally  marked  where  there  is  need.  Grew's  Cofm. 

Will  it  not  be  receiv’d. 

When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us’d  their  very  daggers, 

That  they  have  don’t  ?  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  notify  as  by  a  mark. — That  which  was  once  the  index 
to  point  out  all  virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the 

world  where  lead  of  them  refules.  Decay  of  Piety. _ To 

note  ;  to  take  notice  of. — Mark  them  which  caufe  divi¬ 
sions  contrary  to  the  doXrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them.  Rom.  xvi.  17. 

Alas,  poor  country  ! 

Where  fighs,  and  groans,  and  fhrieks  that  rend  the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd.  Shakejpeare's  Macbeth. 

To  heed  ;  to  regard  as  valid  or  important : 

Now  fwear  and  call  to  witnefs 
Heav’n,  hell,  and  earth,  I  mark  it  not  from  one 
That  breathes  beneath  fuch  complicated  guilt.  Smith. 

To  MARK,  v.n.  To  note;  to  take  notice. — Men  mark 
when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  mifs,  as  they 
do  alfo  of  dreams.  Bacon's  EJJays. 

MARK  (St.)  the  Evangelilt,  otherwife  called  John 
Mark,  (lee  vol.  xi.  p.  208.)  was  the  ion  of  Mary,  a  pious 
woman  at  Jerufalem,  and  an  early  believer,  at  whofe  houfe 
the  difciples  were  accuftomed  to  meet ;  he  was  alfo  nephew 
to  Barnabas,  who  was  a  Levite  of  Cyprus.  From  the  latter 
circumltance,  it  feems  to  have  been  inferred  by  Cave  and 
others,  that  Mark  was  a  Levite;  but  without  fufficient 
authority.  Mark  became  an  early  convert  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith,  and  was  inftruXed  and  confirmed  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  religion  by  the  apoltles  who  reforted  to  his 
mother’s  houfe,  where  he  commenced  his  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  with  St.  Peter.  To  this  friendly  afylura  that 
apoltle  firlt  repaired,  when  he  was  delivered  out  of  prifon 
by  an  angel,  as  related  AXs  xii.  12.  That  deliverance 
took  place  in  the  year  44,  about  the  fame  time  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  came  to  Jerufalem  from  Antioch,  with 
contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  Judea  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  a  fevere  fcarcity.  Upon  the  return  of 
thofe  apollks  of  the  Gentiles  to  Antioch,  Mark  accom¬ 
panied  them  ;  and,  when  fome  time  afterwards  they 
let  out  to  propagate  the  Gofpel  in  other  countries, 
he  attended  on  them  as  an  afiiftant  in  their  labours.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  with  them  in  Cyprus;  but,  on  their 
return  to  the  continent,  he  quitted  them  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  went  back  to  jerufalem,  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  converfing  with 'Peter  and  the  other  apol¬ 
tles.  After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  finifhed  their  in¬ 
tended  progrefs,  they  returned  to  Antioch,  whither  they 
were  accompanied,  or  foon  followed,  by  Mark.  When 
they  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city, 
Paul  propofed  to  his  fellow-apoltle  that  they  (hould  vifit 
the  other  churches  which  they  had  eliabliffied  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  to  which  propolal  Barnabas  af- 
fented,  and ’determined  to  take  with  them  his  nephew 

Mark. 
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Mark.  Paul,  however,  difpleafed  that  lie  had  formerly 
left  them  at  Perga,  would  not  admit  of  his>  attendance ; 
upon  which  a  fharp  contention  took  place  between  the 
two  apoftles,  which  terminated  in  their  reparation  from 
each  other;  and  Mark  accompanied  Barnabas  to  Cy¬ 
prus.  Afterwards  Paul  was  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
Mark  ;  and,  when  lie  was  in  confinement  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  to  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  he  defired  that  he 
would  bring  Mark  with  him  :  for, ifaid  he,  he  is  profitable  to 
me  for  the  minifiry.  2  Tim.  iv.  is.  That  Mark  was  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  apoftle’s  labours  at  Rome,  we  learn  from 
different  expreflions  in  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles  ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  long  he  continued  his  attendance  on  that 
apoftle,  and  we  meet  with  no  further  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  him  in  the  New  Te'ft  ament.  From  what  is  faid  by  all 
the  ancient  writers,  it  feems  not  improbable,  that,  going 
from  Rome  into  Alia,  he  there  met  with  St.  Peter,  and 
accompanied  him  till  that  apoftle  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  itlfFered  martyrdom.  It  was  in  this  city  that  he  wrote 
the  Gofpel  which  goes  by  his  name.  Eufebius,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  St.  Jerome,  unite  in  dating,  that  St.  Mark  went 
to  Egypt,  and  preached  in  that  country  the  Gofpel  which 
he  had  compofed  at  Rome.  The  father  laft  mentioned 
fays,  that  he  founded  at  Alexandria  a  church  of  great 
note;  and  Eufebius,  that  he  planted  many  churches  in 
Egypt.  Epiphanius  fays,  that  he  was  fent  into  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Peter.  If,  however,  their  ftatements,  founded  on 
tradition,  that  Mark  did  actually  preach  and  eftablifh 
churches  in  Egypt,  be  true,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
went  to  that  country  before  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Rome.  Baronius,  Cave,  and  many  other  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians,  relate,  that  Mark  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Alex¬ 
andria  ;  but  in  this  account  they  are  not  fupported  by 
Eufebius,  or  other  more  ancient  writers;  and  St.  Jerome’s 
manner  of  expreffion,  which  fimply  mentions  that  he  died 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  and  was  buried  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  feems  to  imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mark,  the  ancients 
are  in  general  agreed  that  it  was  written  while  that  evan- 
gelift  attended  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  it  appears  in  oft 
probable  that  it  was  made  public  by  him  foon  after  the 
death  of  that  apoftle  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  64  or  65. 
The  fame  authorities  concur  in  fpeaking  of  Mark  as  the 
interpreter,  or  amanuenfis,  of  St.  Peter;  and  in  reprefent- 
ing  his  Gofpel  to  have  been  written  by  the  direction  and 
instructions  of  that  apoftle,  and  to  contain  the  particular 
information  which  he  dictated,  connected  with  the  fub- 
liance  of  the  difeourfes  which  Mark  heard  him  deliver. 
Some  cf  them  (late,  that,  after  it  was  compofed,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  made  public,  it  was  fubmitted  to  Peter’s  ap¬ 
probation,  who  authorized  it  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 
This  ftatement  derives  fome  degree  of  probability  from 
the  circumftance,  that  many  particulars  very  honourable 
to  Peter,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelifts, 
are  omitted  in  it;  which  can  only  be  aferibed  to  the  great 
inodefty  and  humility  of  that  apoftle,  who  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  be  inferted  in  a  Gofpel  recommended  by  him- 
felf.  This  Gofpel  has  improperly  been  reprefented  by 
fome  to  be  an  abridgement  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Matthew. 
But,  though  it  is  much  fhorter  than  that,  or  any  of  the 
other  gofpels,  it  contains  a  number  of  particulars  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itfeif.  A  long  lift  of  them  has  been  collected  by 
iardner,  which  fatisfaCtorily  fhow  that  Mark  was  not  an 
epitomifer  of  another  author  ;  and  that  he  writes  as  an 
eye-witnefs,  or  as  one  who  had  full  and  authentic  origi¬ 
nal  information  concerning  the  things  of  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  write  a  hiftory.  St.  Mark’s  day,  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  is  the  25th  of  April. 

Canons  of  St.  Mark,  a  congregation  of  regular  canons 
founds  at  Mantua,  by  Albert  Spinola,  a  prieft,  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Spinola  made  a  rule  for 
t;kem,  which  was  approved,  corrected,  and  confirmed  by 
feveral  iucceeding  popes.  About  the  year  1450  they  were 
reformed,  and  followed  only  the  rule  of  St.  Augultine. 
This  congregation;  having  flourifhed  for  the  /pace  of  four 
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hundred  years,  declined  by  little  and  little,  and  is  now 
become  extinCl. 

Knights  of  St.  Mark,  See  the  article  Knighthood, 
vol.  xi.  p.  791, 

MARK  (Pope),  a  faint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Rome,  who  was  chofen  fucceffor 
to  pope  Sylvefter  in  the  year  336.  We  learn  nothing  cer¬ 
tain,  or  at  leaft  worthy  of  being  recorded,  concerning  his 
life  or  adminiftration.  Platina  unaccountably  afligns  to 
him  a  pontificate  of  between  two  or  three  years  ;  while  the 
authors  of  greateft  credit,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  con¬ 
cur  in  Hating  that  he  died  within  nine  months  after  hi* 
election. 

MARK,  in  geography,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  which 
gives  name  to  a  county,  purchafed  by  the  counts  of  Al- 
tena  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century  :  two  miles  eaft 
of  Hamm. 

MARK  (County  of),  a  principality  of  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  coonty  of  Recklinghaufen, 
and  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Cleves.  This  county 
enjoys  a  fertile  foil,  with  good  meadows  and  arable  land, 
which  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat, 
peafe,  vetches,  lentils,  beans,  rape,  turnip-feed,  flax  and 
hemp,  in  fuch  plenty,  that  the  neighbouring  countries 
are  likewife  fupplied  therewith  ;  it  produces  alfo  fruits 
and  legumes  of  all  kinds.  The  mountains  yield  coal, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver,  ores;  and  good  quarries  of 
ftone.  It  contains  in  it  upwards  of  twenty  towns,  exclu- 
five  of  one-half  of  the  town  of  Lippftadt.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  country  are  partly  Roman  Catholics,  partly 
Proteftants;  and  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  free  and 
public  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  that  too  fometimes 
in  the  fame  church.  There  are  many  manufactures  here, 
the  produce  of  which  is  not  only  ufed  in  the  country, 
but  alfo  plentifully  exported ;  and  in  particular  great 
quantities  of  iron  and  fteel  are  worked  here  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  The  ancient  counts  of  Mark  received  their 
origin  from  the  counts  of  Altena.  Adolphus  III.  count 
of  Altena,  who  died  in  the  year  1249,  firft  affumed  the  ti¬ 
tle  and  arms  of  Mark.  Adolphus  V.  count  of  Mark,  was 
likewife  count  of  Cleve.  It  came  with  Cleve  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  The  affell'ment  was  made 
with  Cleve.  Hamm  is  the  capital. 

MARK  (St.)  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  bay,  on  the  weft  coaft,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  neighbourhood  are  coffee 
and  cotton.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Port  Paix. 
Lat.  19.  18.  N.  Ion.  72.  42.  W. 

MARK  (St.)  a  feaport  town  of  Eaft  Florida,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.  30. 10.  N.  Ion 
84.36.  W. 

MARK  (St.)  a  village  near  Briftol ;  with  fairs  the 
Tuefday  before  Whitfunday,  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

MARK  BRA'IT.  See  Brait,  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

MARK  BUR'GEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach:  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Anfpach. 

MARK  ERL'BACH.  See  Erlebach,  vol.  vi.  p.  906. 

MARK  LEN'KERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
principality  of  Culmbach;  fourteen  miles  north  of  An¬ 
fpach. 

MARK  MAN'SEE,  a  town  of  Auftria ;  ten  miles  north 
of  St.  Wolfgang. 

MARK  MASSAREE'N,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pa- 
chalic  of  Aleppo;  containing  about  150  houfes,  and  a 
good  hum  mum.  This  is  generally  the  halting- place  for 
the  caravans  between  Scanderoon  and  Aleppo. 

MARK  OL'DENDORF,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Hildelheiin  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Eimbeck. 

MARK  POU'ND.y.  The  pound  of  fixteen  ounces. 

MARK  SCHEL'KEN,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania  :  four 
miles  north  of  Stoltzenberg. 

MARK-WEI'GHT,/.  A  foreign  weight  of  8  ounces. 
l  MAR'KAN, 
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MAR'KAN,  or  Mark'han,  a  town  of  Grand  Buk- 
liaria  :  feventy  miles  north-weft  of  Balk. 

MAR'KARYD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  <he  province  of 
Smaland  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wexio. 

MAR'KAY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  t,he  province  of 
Smaland  :  fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wexio. 

MARK'DORF,  or  March'dorf,  a  town  of  the  duchy 
of  Baden  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Conltance,  and  eleven 
fouth-weft  of  Ravenfpurg.  Lat.  47.  45.  N.  Ion.  9.  22.  E. 

MAR'KEN,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Zuy- 
der  See,  near  the  coaft  of  Holland  :  two  miles  eaft  of  the 
town  of  Monikedam. 

MAR'KER,  f.  One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. — 
One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. — Mathematicians  are  the 
fame  thing  to  mechanics,  as  markers  at  tennis-courts  are  to 
gamefters.  Butler's  Charaflers. 

MAR'KERSDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Neuftadt  :  fix  miles  eaft  of  Weyda. 

M  AR'KESDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Kamnitz. 

MAR'KET,  f  [anciently  written  mercat,  from  mercatiu, 
Lat.]  A  public  time,  and  appointed  place,  of  buying  and 
felling. — If  one  bufhel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 
the  market ,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of  e.qual 
worth.  Locke. 

Miltrefs,  know  yourfelf,  down  on  your  knees, 

And  thank  Heav’n,  falling,  for  a  good  man’s  love  : 

For  I  mull  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 

Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets.  Shakefpeare. 

Purchafe  and  dale. — With  another  year’s  continuance  of 
the  war,  there  will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to 
turn  the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents.  ‘Temple. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabaean  incenfe  take, 

And  wdth  polt-halle  thy  running  market  make  : 

Be  fure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden's  Perftus. 

Rate;  price;  [ marche ,  Fr.] 

’Twas  then  old  foldiers,  cover’d  o’er  with  fears. 

Thought  all  paft  fervices  rewarded  well. 

If  to  their  Ibare  at  lead  two  acres  fell, 

Their  country’s  frugal  bounty;  fo  of  old 

Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  lold.  Dry  den. 

The  market,  or  forum ,  in  the  cities  of  antiquity,  was 
very  different  from  the  markets  in  -our  Englilh  towns, 
•where  flelh-meat,  &c,  is  ufually  fold.  When  we  read, 
Acts  xvii.  17.  of  the  apoftle  Paul  difputing  with  philo- 
fophers  in  the  market  at  Athens,  vve  are  tempted  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  philosophers  thefe  market-folks  could  be, 
or  why  the  difputants  could  not  engage  in  a  place  fitter  for 
the  inveftigation  and  difeuftion  of  abftrufe  and  difficult 
fubjects.  So,  when  Paul  and  Silas,  having  expelled  the 
pythonic  fpirit,  Afts  xvi.  19.  were  drawn  to  the  market¬ 
place,  and  accufed  before  the  rulers  and  magiftrates,  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  market-place  for  fuel)  a 
tribunal.  But  thole  converfant  with  the  manners  of  an¬ 
tiquity  know,  that  the  forum  ufually  was  a  public  market 
on  one  fide  only,  or  during  one  part  of  the  day  only  ;  and 
that  temples,  theatres,  courts  of  juftice,  and  other  public 
buildings,  occupied  the  other  fides  of  the  area.  In  ftiort, 
the  forums  were  fumptuous  fquares,  furrounded  by  deco* 
Tations  of  various  kinds.  Here  the  philofophers  met ;  here 
laws  were  promulgated  ;  and  here  devotions,  as  well  as 
amufements,  occupied  the  populace.  The  neareft  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  ancient  forum,  that  we  can  recoiled!  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  Covent-garden  market ;  where  we  have  the  market 
in  the  middle,  a  church  at  one  end,  a  theatre  at  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  a  fitting  magiltrate  clofe  adjacent ;  if  we  add  a 
fchool  for  philofophicul  inftruttion,  or  for  divinity-lec¬ 
tures,  we  have  pretty  nearly  the  compoiition  of  an  ancient 
forum,  or  market-place.  This  removes  entirely  the  Teem¬ 
ing  incongruity  between  difeourfes  and  deputations  on 
the  principles  of  Theology  and  Christianity,  and  thofe 
avocations  which  we  ufually  affign  to  a  market-place. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  981. 
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On  the  fame  principle,  when  the  Pharifees  loved  faluta- 
tions  in  the  market-places,  Mark  xii.  38.  it  was  not  merely 
from  the  country-people,  who  brought  their  prod actions 
for  fale  ;  but,  as  they  wilhed  to  be  admired  by.  religious 
people  at  the  fynagogues,  temples,  &c.  fo  they  did  to  be 
faluted  by  perfotis  of  confequence,  judges,  magiftrates, 
dignitaries  of  various  kinds,  in  the  forum,  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to 
maintain  their  influence  over  them,  &c.  &c.  Calmet's  DiEl. 
of  the  Bible, 

With  us,  the  eflablifhment  of  public  marts,  or  places 
of  buying  and  felling,  fuch  as  markets  and  fairs,  with  the 
tolls  thereunto  belonging,  is  enumerated  by  Blackltoneas 
one  of  the  king’s  prerogatives.  Thefe  can  only  be  let  up 
by  virtue  of  the  king’s  grant,  or  by  long  and  immemorial 
ufage  and  prefeription,  which  prefuppofes  fuch  a  grant. 

2  Injl.  220. 

If  any  perfon  fet  up  a  fair  or  market  fo  near  mine  that 
he  does  me  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  nuifance  to  the  freehold 
which  I  have  in  my  market  or  fair*;  but,  in  order  to  its 
being  a  nuifance,  it  is  neceffary,  1.  That  my  market  or 
fair  be  the  elder,  otherwife  the  nuifance  lies  at  my  own 
door.  2.  That  the  market  be  erefted  within  the  third 
parr  of  twenty  miles  from  mine.  For  fir  Matthew  Hale 
conftrues  th z  dicta,  or  reafonable  day’s  journey,  mentioned 
by  Bratton,  to  be  twenty  miles  ;  as  it  is  ufually  under- 
ftood,  not  only  in  our  own  law,  (2  Inft.  567,)  but  alfo  in. 
the  civil,  (Ff.  2.  n.  1.)  from  which  we  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  it.  So  that,  if  the  new  market  be  not  within  fevera 
miles  of  the  old  one,  it  is  no  nuifance  ;  for  it  is  held  rea¬ 
fonable,  that  tvery  man  fltould  have  a  market  within  one- 
third  of  a  day’s  journey  from  his  own  home  ;  that,  the 
day  being  divided  into  three  parts,  he  may  fpend  one  part 
in  going,  another  in  returning,  and  the  third  in  tranfact- 
ing  his  neceffary  bufinefs  there.  If  fuch  market  or  fair  be 
on  the  fame  day  with  mine,  it  is,  prima  facie,  a  nuifance  to 
mine,  and  there  needs  no  proof  of  it,  but  the  law  will  in¬ 
tend  it  to  be  fo  ;  but,  if  it  be  on  any  other  day,  it  may  be 
a  nuifance  ;  though  whether  it  is  fo  or  not  cannot  be  in¬ 
tended  or  prefumed,  but  I  mult  make  proof  of  it  to  the 
jury.  Blackjl.  Com.  book  iii.  See  Fair,  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 

In  former  times,  it  was  cullomary  to  have  molt  fairs 
and  markets  kept  on  Sundays,  and  in  the  church-yard, 
fo  that  matters  of  bufinefs  and  devotion  were  tranfaCtecl 
all  at  the  fame  place  and  time  ;  which  cultom,  though 
prohibited  by  feveral  kings,  particularly  13  Ed.  I.  flat.  2. 
c.  6.  was  yet  kept  up  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI. 
when  it  was  effectually  fuppreffed,  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  In 
many  places  they  are  (till,  kept  in  the  church-yard. 

The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  all  lhles  and  contracts 
of  any  thing  vendible  in  fairs  or  markets  overt  (that  is, 
open)  (hail  not  only  be  good  between  the  parties,  butallb 
binding  on  all  thofe  that  have  any  right  or  property 
therein.  2  Inft.  713.  And  for  this purpofe,  the  Mirror  fays, 
tolls  were  eltabliflied,  viz.  “  to  teltify  the  making  of  con- 
traits.”  Market  overt  in  the  country  is  only  held  on  the 
fpecial  days  provided  for  in  particular  towns  by  charter 
or  prefeription  ;  but  in  London  every  day  except  Sunday 
is  market-day.  Cro.  Jac.  68.  The  market-place,  or  fpot 
of  ground  let  apart  by  cultqm  for  the  Fale  of  particular 
goods,  is  alfo  in  the  country  the  only  market  overt.  But 
in  London  every  (hop  in  which  goods  are  expofed  pub¬ 
licly  to  fale,  is  market  overt  ;  i.  e.  for  fuch  things  only  as 
the  owner  profeffes  to  trade  in.  5  Rep.  83.  But,  if  goods 
are  ltolen  from  one,  and  fold  out  of  market  overt,  the 
property  is  not  altered,  and  the  owner  may  take  them 
wherever  he  finds  them.  And  it  is  exprefsly  provided  by 
flat.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  21,  that  the  fale  of  any  goods,  wrongfully 
taken  to  any  pawnbroker  in  London,  or  within  two  miles 
thereof,  Ih all  not  alter  the  property.  And  even  in  market 
overt,  if  the  goods  be  the  properfy  of  the  king,  fuch  fale, 
though  regular  in  all  other  refpeCts,  will  in  no  cafe  bind 
him.  If  the  buyer  knoweth  the  property  not  to  be  in  the 
feller,  or  there  be  any  other  fraud  in  the  tranlaiftjpn  ;  if 
h?  knoweth  the  feller  to  be  an  infant,  or  feme-covert  not 
&-  G  ufually 
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ilfually  trading  for  lierfelf ;  if  the  file  be  not  originally 
and  wholly  made  in  the  fair  or  market,  or  not  at  the  ufual 
hours  ;  the  owner’s  property  is  not  bound  thereby.  2  Injl. 
713,4..  5  Ref>.  83.  If  a  man  buys  his  own  goods  in  a  fair 
or  market,  the  contract  of  fale  fhall  not  bi-nd  him  fo  that 
he  fhall  render  the  price  •,  unlefs  the  property  had  been 
previoufly  altered  by  a  former  fale.  Perk.  §  93.  And,  not- 
withftanding  any  number  of  intervening  fales,  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  vendor,  who  fold  without  having  the  property, 
comes  again  into  pofleflion  of  the  goods,  the  original 
owner  may  take  them,  when  found  in  his  hands  who  was 
guilty  of  the  firft  breach  of  juftice.  2  Injl.  713.  But  the 
owner  of  goods  ftolen,  who  has  profecuted  the  thief  to 
conviction,  cannot  recover  the  value  of  his  goods  from  any 
one  who  has  purchafed  them,  and  fold  them  again,  even 
with  notice  of  the  theft  before  the  conviction.  See  this 
more  fully  explained  under  the  article  Restitution. 
By  thefe  wife  regulations,  the  common  law  has  fecured 
the  right  of  the  ■proprietor  in  perfonal  chattels  from  being 
deveitcd,  fo  far  as  was  confident  with  that  other  necefiary 
policy,  that  purchafers,  bond  fide,  in  a  fair,  open,  and  re- 
'gular,  manner,  fhould  not  lie  afterwards  put  to  difficulties 
by  reafon  of  the  previous  knavery  of  the  feller.  But  there 
is  one  fpecies  of  perfonal  chattels,  in  which  the  property 
is  not  eafily  altered  by  fale,  without  the  exprefs  confent  of 
the  owner,  and  thofe  arelorfes.  For  a  purchafer  gains 
no  property  in  a  horfe  that  has  been  flolen,  unlefs  it  be 
bought  in  a  fair  or  market  overt,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  llatutes  2  P.  &  M.  c.  7.  and  31  Eliz.  c.  12. 

All  contracts  for  any  thing  vendible  in  fairs  or  markets 
overt  (hall  be  binding,  and  fales  alter  the  property,  if 
made  according  to  the  following  rules.  1.  The  fale  is  to 
be  in  a  place  that  is  open,  fo  that  any  one  who  paffeth 
by  may  fee  it,  and  be  in  a  proper  place  for  fuch  goods. 

2.  It  muft  be  an  affual  fale,  for  a  valuable  confideration. 

3.  The  buyer  is  not  to  know  that  the  feller  hatha  wrong¬ 
ful  pofTefficn  for  the  goods  fold.  4.  The  fale  muff  not 
be  fraudulent,  betwixt  two,  to  bar  a  third  perfon  of  his 
right.  5.  There  is  to  be  a  fale  and  a  contract,  by  perfons 
able  to  contraCf.  6.  The  contract  mult  be  originally  and 
■wholly  in  the  market  overt.  7.  Toll  ought  to  be  paid, 
where  required  by  Statute.  The  Mirror  informs  us,  E. 
•The  fale  ought  not  to  he  in  the  night,  but  between  fun 
and  fun  ;  though,  if  the  (ale  be  made  in  the  night,  it  may 
bind  the  parties. 

A  piepowder-court  is  incidental  to  a  market,  as  well  as 
a  fair.  Keeping  a  fair  or  market,  otherwife  than  it  is 
granted,  as  on  two  days  when  only  one  is  granted,  or  on 
any  other  day  than  that  appointed,  &c.  is  caufe  of  for¬ 
feiture.  And  if  a  perfon  ereCls  It  a  11  s  in  a  market,  and 
does  not  leave  room  for  the  people  to  (land  and  fell  their 
wares,  fo  that  they  are  thereby  forced  to  hire  fuch  (falls, 
taking  money  for  the  ufe  of  them  is  extortion. 

It  muft  be  extremely  evident,  that  the  due  regulation 
and  eftablifhment  of  fuitableand  convenient  markets  mult 
be  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  as  by  fuch  means 
only  can  a  proper  Stimulus  or  encouragement  be  held  out 
to  the  farmer  to  extend  his  means  of  cultivation.  And 
in  this  view  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  farmer,  before 
renting  a  farm,  carefully  to  afcertain  its  lituation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  markets  for  the  fale  of  agricultural  produCfions. 
The  markets  in  the  more  fertile  and  populous  parts  of 
this  country,  are  in  general,  a  late  writer  fuppofes,  good, 
and,  by  means  of  turnpike-roads,  inland  navigations,  or 
tea-carriage,  eafy  of  accefs ;  but,  were  the  regulations 
which  have  been  propofed  to  be  adopted  by  government 
refpeCting  the  fale  of  grain  eltablilhed,  and  one  general 
Standard  tor  weights  and  meafures  fixed  upon,  they  would 
be  ltill  more  improved.  The  (fate  of  the  markets  in  the 
remote  parts  of  this  part  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  Scotland, 
is  very  materially  different  ;  and,  while  the  proprietors  of 
thefe  diitriCls  remain  fo  inattentive  to  their  own  interefts, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  material  alteration  will  take 
place  for  the  better.  The  lofs  and  inconvenience  which 


the  Welfh  and  Highland  farmers  are  often  fubjefted  fo, 
by  being  obliged  to  difpofe  of  their  cattle  on  credit,  are 
very  great,  and  require  the  exertion  of  the  chief  proprie¬ 
tors  in  the  particular  diftricls,  to  apply  with  effeCI  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  them.  In  thefe  diftrifls,  it  is  fuppofed, 
the  cultivators  of  grain  are  as  ill  fituated,  in  regard  to 
markets,  for  the  fale  of  the  produce  of  their  farms,  as 
thofe  who  keep  breeding-flocks  of  cattle  and  flieep.  The 
efrecfts  of  the  want  of  markets,  as  defcribed  in  the  Report 
of  Pembroke/hire,  applies  very  particularly  to  them.  “  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  live  by  handicraft  bufinefs, 
or  who  buy  their  provisions,  is  but  (mail  in  proportion  to 
thofe  employed  in  agriculture,  which  occafions  the  de¬ 
mand  for  corn  and  butcher’s-meat  in  our  markets  to  be 
(mall.  Hence,  thofe  who  grow  a  large  quantity  of  corn 
find  a  great  difficulty  in  felling  it.  We  have  corn-dealers 
at  the  ports,  who  purchafe  corn  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  at  a  price  always  much  below  what  is  fold 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  open  markets.  When  wheat  is 
fix  (hillings  the-  bufhel  in  the  market,  the  dealers  will 
hardly  give  five  ;  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  rea- 
fons  for  this  difference  between  the  dealer’s  price  and  the 
market  price  are  thefe  :  he  buys  with  a  delign  to  export 
his  corn  to  Briltol,  or  Come  other  Englifh  port  ;  he  mult 
take  care,  in  buying,  to  provide  for  ftore-lioufe  rent,  por¬ 
terage,  freight,  infurance  by  fc-a,  commiffion  on  fales  at 
the  port  he  lends  it  to  ;  and,  laftly,  for  his  own  trouble 
and  capital  employed.  Betides  all  thefe  expenfes,  he  runs 
another  material  rilk  ;  our  corn  is  generally  fo  damp,  that 
it  will  not  keep  in  the  lofts  without  being  laid  thin,  and 
turned  at  lealt  once  a-week.  If,  in  going  to  a  port,  a 
veiled  mets  with  contrary  winds  and  is  delayed  on  her 
voyage,  the  cargo  frequently  heats  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
to  reduce  its  price  below'  prime  coif,  and  then  the  dealers 
fuffer  a  great  lofs  by  the  venture.”  From  this  account 
of  the  (tare  of  the  markets  in  the  remote  parts  of  this 
country,  it  is  fuppofed,  “  may  be  inferred,  the  advantages 
which  the  proprietors  of  fuch  diitriets  wotild  derive  by 
eftatslifhing  manufactures,  whereby  markets  would  be 
brought  home,  as  it  were,  to  every  farm.  Where  that 
cannot  be  effected,  inland  navigations,  where  practicable, 
as  being  infinitely  preferable  to  turnpike-roads  for  the 
carriage  of  corn  to  market,  anti  for  bringing  manures  in 
return,  ought  to  become  tbe  next  object  of  the  proprie¬ 
tor’s  attention.  By  thefe,  the  poffeffors  of  diliant  corn- 
farms  are  often  put  nearly  upon  a  tooting  with  thofe  in 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  ot  the  belt  markets 
in  the  country.  But  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  eftablifh  extenfive  manufac¬ 
tures,  fuch  as  would  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  market 
for  the  Airplus  produce  of  a  diltriCt ;  and  phyfically  im- 
poffible  to  form  canals,  fo  as  to  open  a  communication 
w  it h  other  diftant  markets ;  in  fuch  cafes,  good  level  well- 
made  roads  are  the  only  alternative.  Thefe,  although  an 
expenfive  mode  of  conveyance,  are  highly  beneficial,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  inland  diitiiCts  remote  from  markets,  and 
where  it  is  impoliible  to  form  canals.  Corn  and  meal  are 
frequently  carried  in  very  great  quantities  from  the  fouth- 
ern  counties  of  Scotland,  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow 
markets,  which,  without  turnpike-roads,  would  j'carcely 
be  practicable  ;  at  lead  the  expenfe  to  the  farmers  would 
he  fo  great  as  to  amount  almolt  to  a  prohibition,  and 
would  neceffarily  compel  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
breeding  and  grazing,  rather  than  the  tillage  fyltem  of 
hufbandry,  which,  under  Inch  circumstances,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  out  the  molt  profitable.” 

The  degree  in  which  the  fituation  of  a  farm  is,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  markets,  muft  obvioufly  influence  both  proprietors 
and  tenants,  in  making  choice  of  particular  rotations  or 
modes  of  cropping  in  preference  to  others.  Where  no 
exertions  can  approximate  markets  to  a  farm,  which 
would  otherwife  be  well  adapted  to  tire  cultivation  of 
grain,  breeding  and  grazing  cattle,  or  other  fpecies  of  live 
flock,  is,  it  is  fuppoted,  the  belt  method  in  which  fuch 
farm  can  be  occupied.  Thefe,  if  not  fold  in  the  diftriCl, 
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can  be  carried  to  diftartt  markets  almoft  without  roads,  and 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expenfe.  Were  the  markets 
for  the  fale  of  cattle  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Wales 
as  well  regulated  as  in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  the 
molt  beneficial  confequences  would  enfue,  as,  except  in 
thefe  diltrifts,  fcarcely  any  improvement  can  be  fuggefled. 
The  dealers  in  cattle  redding  in  the  various  diftrifts  of 
Scotland,  except  thofe  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  gene¬ 
rally  move  their  cattle  fouthward  at  two  feafons,  Auguft 
and  October  ;  at  which  periods,  w  hat  may  be  called  the 
two  great  national  markets  for  the  fale  of  black  cattle  are 
held  "at  Falkirk  in  Stirlingfhire.  There  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  30  or  40,000  black  cattle  exhibited  for  fale  in 
one  day  ;  thefe  being  either  purchafed  by  dealers  from 
England,  or  by  fome  of  the  principal  people  in  that  line 
in  Scotland,  and  thence  driven  forward  to  markets  in  the 
former  part  of  the  country.  Probably  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  Scotch  cattle  enter  this  country  by  the  way 
of  Carlifle;  and  matters  are  fo  contrived,  that  there  are 
cattle-fairs,  one  fucceeding  another  at  proper  intervals, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  journey  from  the  la  ft  place 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Surry.  From  Carlifle  to  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  the  droves  are  conducted 
along  the  fame  line  of  road.  They  are  then  branched  off 
from  the  great  London  road  in  different  directions;  fome 
o-oing  through  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  country  towards 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Effex  ;  and  the  remainder  through 
the  wcltern  part  of  Nottinghamfhire,  Leicelterfliire,  North- 
amptonfhire,  Buckinghamfhire,  &c.  and  f'uch  as  are  not 
fold  in  thefe  didriCts  are  lent  to  Barnet  in  Middlefex,  as 
a  centre,  and  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  When  any  of 
them  remain  unfold  after  Barnet  fair,  they  are  fent  for¬ 
ward  to  markets  in  Surry,  Dorlet,  & c.  which  alfo  fucceed 
each  other  in  the  fame  manner.  “  From  this  arrangement, 
were  the  farmers  in  the  remote  diftricis  to  receive  ready 
money  for  their  cattle  when  fold,  it  is  prefumable,  that, 
from  the  competition  which  generally  takes  place  among 
the  dealers  at  the  provincial  fairs,  they  would  receive  a 
fair  adequate  price,  confidering  the  rifk  of  lamenefs  or 
death,  bad  fales,  and  the  great  expenfe  attending  driving 
cattle  to  fuch  dittant  markets." 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  York- 
Jhire,  it  is  obferved,  that  a  “  very  confiderable  corn-market 
is  held  at  Knaretborough  in  that  county,  where  dealers 
from  the  weftern  parts  of  the  riding  attend,  and  purchafe 
grain  from  the  fanners  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  a  great 
part  of  which  is  re-fold  at  Skiptonmarket,  in  Craven,  and 
carried  If  ill  farther  weltward,  where  corn  is  fcarce,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  number  of  people  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  traffic.  It  is  under  circumftances  of  this 
kind  that  public  markets  for  grain  can  be  confidered  as 
advantageous  to  the  growers  or  purchafers  of  corn.  The 
firft  cannot  get  his  commodity  difpofed  of  at  home,  hence 
willingly  goes  a  fiage  to  meet  his  merchant ;  and  the  latter, 
being  fure  to  meet  with  a  fupply,  attends  upon  market- 
day,  with  his  horfes  and  carts,  for  conveying  it  to  the 
place  'vhere  he  is  to  ufe  it,  or  difpofe  of  it  again.  By 
this  ir  ,/de  no  time  is  loft,  no  unneceffary  labour  incurred  ; 
whereas,  were  all  the  grain  in  the  kingdom  to  be  fold  in 
the  public  market,  as  fome  wild  imaginations  recently  pro- 
pofed.a  great  walte  of  both  rnuft  neceffarily  happen.  Let 
us  juft  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a  law  had  been  pafied,  and  that 
the  grain  fold  at  Knarefborough  was  not  to  be  driven  to 
the  weft  bounds  of  the  riding,  but  that  it  was  wholly  to 
be  confumed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place;  fay 
where  would  be  the  advantage  ariling  from  letting  down 
the  facks  in  the  market  ?  It  might  happen  that  a  baker 
or  maltlter  purchafed  the  very  wheat  or  barley  which  was 
grown  by  his  next-door  neighbour,  but  which,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  miftaken  law,  could  not  be  fold  without 
being  fir  ft  offered  to  fale  in  this  public  manner.  Would 
not  the  trouble  of  driving  it  to  market  by  the  farmer,  and 
of  driving  it  back  again  by  the  baker  or  maltfter,  be  juft 
fo  much  loft  labour  to  them,  without  affording  the  fmalleft 
advantage,  nay,  rather  occafioning  a  pofitive  lofs  to  the 
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public  con  Turner.,  upon  whom  every  expenfe  of  this  kind 
mult  neceffarily  fall  in  the  end  ?”  And  Mr.  Donaldfon 
very  juftly  concludes  on  the  fubjefit  of  grain,  from  what 
has  happened  in  the  fcarcities  of  this  article  in  France 
during  the  adminiftration  of  M.  Neckar,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  this  country,  that,  “  while  every  perfon  mult 
agree,  that  the  regulation  of  the  public  markets  of  the 
country  falls  naturally  and  properly  under  the  direftion 
of  the  legillature,  it  is  believed  there  are  none  who  fup¬ 
pofe  that,  during  an  impending  fcarcity  in  this  ifland,  ic 
is  either  a  prudent  meafure,  or  one  likely  to  alleviate  the 
evil,  that  the  fervants  of  the  crown  lliould  become  the 
national  importers.  The  unfettered  fpecuiations  of  the 
merchant  are  the  only  refource  to  be  depended  upon,  un¬ 
der  fuch  circumftances,  for  an  abundant  fupply  of  the 
markets. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  DifriEl,  it  is 
ftated,  “  that  markets  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  producers  and  conlumers  at  large,  but 
particularly  to  thofe  of  the  peculiar  town  or  neighbour¬ 
hood.  And,  therefore,  that  hucksters  may  be  injurious 
to  fuch  markets,  both  by  being  too  freely  admitted,  as 
well  as  by  being  wholly  excluded,  as  mere  market-towns 
moitly  depend  for  their  fupplies  upon  the  market-day,, 
when,  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  fuch  dealers  may  in  a  very 
fhort  time  clear  the  market,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  def- 
titute  of  the  week’s  provilions ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  totally  precluded  from  even  purchafing  the  furplus,. 
the  market  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  muff  be  in¬ 
jured,  as  the  producer  will,  of  courfe,  endeavour  to  find 
another  market  where  he  can  fell  his  produce  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  without  the  rilk  of  having  it  to  bring  home  again, 
or  difpofing  of  it  at  under-price  to  the  monopolizers  of 
the  town^;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  market  becomes 
indifferently  fupplied,  and  the  articles  of  inferior  quality 
and  more  expenfive.”  It  would,  therefore,  it  is  fuppofed, 
be  a  regulation  of  great  utility,  as  has  been  found  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice  in  this  diftrift,  for  the  market  to  open  at  a 
ftated  time,  and  to  permit  no  huckfterto  become  a  buyer 
till  an  hour  afterwards  ;  as  by  fuch  means  the  inhabitants 
are  certain  of  a  fupply,  without  the  market  fuftaining  any 
injury.  And  Mr.  Middleton  liates,  in  his  Report  of  the 
State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Middlefex,  that,  “  in 
regard  to  the  markets,  there  are  in  the  country  part  of  the 
diltrift  nine  weekly  ones  held,  namely,  at  Barnet,  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning;  at  Brentford,  on  Tuefday  ;  at  Southall  and 
Finchley,  on  Wednefday  ;  at  Uxbridge,  Hounflow,  and 
Edgware,  on  Thurfday  ;  at  Staines,  on  Friday  ;  and  at 
Enfield,  on  Saturday.  That  at  Uxbridge-market  a  great 
deal  of  corn  is  fold,  and  there  is  a  large  public  granary 
over  the  market-place,  for  the  purpofe  of  depoliting  it 
from  one  week  to  another.  And  at  Hounflow-market 
there  is  a  confiderable  fhow  of  fat  cattle;  filth  of  which  as 
are  not  difpofed  of  there  are  fent  on  to  Smithfield-market, 
in  the  city  of  London,  which  is  famous  for  the  fale  of 
bullocks,  fheep,  lambs,  calves,  and  hogs,  every  Monday 
and  Friday.  On  the  latter  day  there  is  alfo  a  market  for 
ordinary  horfes.”  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  493. 

To  MAR'KET,  v.  n.  To  deal  at  a  market  ;  to  buy  or 
fell  ;  to  make  bargains. 

MAR'KET,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  market;  having  a 
market. 

MARKET-BELL',  f  The  bell  to  give  notice  that 
trade  may  begin  in  the  market. — Enter,  go  in,  the  market- 
bell  is  rung.  Shakefpeare. 

MARKET  BOo'WORTH.  See  Bosworth,  vol.  iii. 
p.  233. 

MAR'KET-CROSS,  f.  A  crofs  fet  up  where  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  held  : 

Thefe  things  you  have  articulated, 

Proclaim’d  at  market-crojjcs,  read  in  churches. 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  fome  tine  colour.  Shakefpeare' $  Henry  IV, 

MARKET- 
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MARKET-  DAY',  f.  The  day  on  which  things  are 
publicly  bought  and  fold.— He  ordered  all  the  Lucquefe 
to  be  feized  that  were  found  on  a.  market -day  in  one  of  his 
frontier-towns.  Addifcn  on  Italy. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market-days  we  come. 

And  thither  drive  our  lambs.  Dry  den's  Virgil . 

MARKET- DEE'PING.  See  Deeping,  vol.  v. 

MARKET-DR AY'TON.  See  Drayton,  vol.  vi.  p.69. 

MAR'KET-FOLKS, /.  People  that  come  to  the  mar¬ 
ket. — Poor  market-folks  that  come  to  fell  their  corn.  Shake- 
fpeare. 

MARKET-GELD', /.  The  toll  of  a  market.  Phillips. 

MARKET-H AR'BOROUGH,  a  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Leicefter,  fituated  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
Welland.  It  is  a  refpeftable  well-built  town,  having  been 
lately  very  materially  improved,  and  feveral  new  houfes 
having  been  erected.  Many  of  the  buildings  are,  how¬ 
ever,  included  in  the  parifhes  of  Great  and  Little  Bow¬ 
den  ;  to  the  former  of  which  this  town  is  attached.  In 
the  Telia  de  Nevill,  this  place  is  called  both  Herberburr 
Buggedon,  and  Haverberg,  and  by  the  latter  name  it  is  de- 
fignated  in  molt  other  ancient  whitings  wherein  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  :  haver  being,  as  Johnfon  informs  us,  a  common 
word,  in  the  northern  counties,  for  oats. 

Market- Hsrborough  has  a  ftrong  claim  to  Roman  an¬ 
tiquity.  On  the  ealt  fide  of  the  town  are  traces  of  an  an¬ 
cient  encampment,  which,  from  its  form,  may  be  confi- 
dered  of  Roman  origin.  At  a  fhort  diftance,  both  ealt 
and  well,  Roman  urns,  and  other  pottery,  have  been  dif- 
covered  ;  and  even  in  the  ftreet  an  ancient  drain  was 
lately  found,  a  few  feet  below  the  furface,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  Roman  mafonry.  The  encampment  was  of  a 
fquare  form,  and  included  about  fix  acres  of  land  ;  the 
banks  and  fofs  are  nearly  levelled,  the  moll  confpicuous 
remains  being  in  an  old  inclofure,  called  the  King’s-head 
Clofe.  Near  this  fpot,  in  the  year  1779,  were  dilcovered 
two  fepulchral  urns,  one  of  a  large  fize,  the  other  fmaller. 
It  is  rather  a  curious  circumllance,  that  Harborough  has 
no  land  or  fields  belonging  to  it;  whence  originated  the 
local  proverb,  that  “  A  goofe  will  eat  all  the  grafs  that 
grows  in  Harborough  field.”  In  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  this 
tow  n  is  dependent  on  the  parifli  of  Great  Bowden  ;  its 
chief  religious  ftrufture  being  only  a  chapel  of  eafe.  This 
building,  however,  is  large, liandfome,  and  nearly  uniform 
in  its  (tyle  of  architefture.  It  may  be  fairly  ranked  with 
the  fineit  religious  edifices  in  the  couftty  ;  and  confilts  of 
a  nave,  two  aides,  a  chancel,  with  two  tiers  of  windows, 
two  porches,  and  a  tower  with  a  fpire.  This  chapel  is 
mentioned  in  an  ecclefialtical  record  of  1344.,  where  it  is 
jioticed  as  a  parcel  of  thp  reftory  of  Bowden  Magna. 
Mr.  Nichols  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  ertfted  by  Geffrey  le 
Scope,  “  whole  arms  were  repeated  on  the  fleeple.”  In 
this  town  are  three  meeting-houfes ;  for  Prefbyterians, 
Quakers,  and  Metbodifts.  In  the  principal  ftreets  is  a 
large  town-hall;  and  near  the  chapel  is  a  charity-fchool 
founded  by  Mr.  Smith.  In  the  time  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  large  manufactory  of  flioes  for  foreign  trade 
was  eftablifhed  here;  and  at  prefent  the  making  of  tam¬ 
mies,  fnalloons,  plain  and  figured  ladings,  & c.  affords  em¬ 
ployment  to  many  poor  families  in  the  toWn  and  its  vici¬ 
nity.  The  bufinefs  in  thefe  articles  is  very  confiderable  5 
and  Mr.  Nichols  obferves,  that  in  fome  years  “it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  30,000k  has  been  returned  in  the  article  of  tam¬ 
mies  only.  It  is  eightv-three  miles  diftant  from  London  ; 
a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  road  to  Derby  ;  and  was  fa¬ 
mous,  in  Camden’s  time,  for  its  beaft-fair,  where  the  bell 
hordes  and  colts  are  ftill  fold.  The  market  is  on  Tuefday, 
for  the  ufe  of  which  the  earl  of  Harbqrough  built  a  neat 
market-houfe  at  his  own  expenfe;  fairs,  Feb.  17,  July  31, 
October  19  :  the  latter  is  the  beaft-fair.  Here  is  a  good 
f  ree- fc hook  Nichols's  Hijl.  of  Leicejler/hire . 

MARKET  HILL',  a  poll-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  fifty-eight  miles  north-by-yveft  from 
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Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  may  be  confidered  as  claflical  ground.  Gosford 
Cattle,  the  refidence  of  fir  A.  Acheron,  the  friend  of  Swift, 
(whole  defcendant  is  now  lord  Gosford,)  adjoins  the  town  ; 
and  near  this  is  Draper’s  Hill,  a  name  given  to  a  farm 
taken  by  the  dean,  .on  which  he  intended  to  build,  and 
which  was  fo  called,  that, 

When  none  the  Draper’s  praife  fhall  ling. 

His  figns  aloft  no  longer  fw  ing  ; 

His  famous  Letters  made  walte  paper, 

This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  Draper; 

In  fpite  of  envy  flourlfh  ftill, 

And  Draper’s  vie  with  Cooper’s  Hill.  Swift. 

MARKET  JEW'.  See  Marazion,  p.  333.  , 

MARKET  LAV'INGTON.  See  Lavington  (Ealt), 
vol.  xii.  p.  297,  8. 

MAR'KET-M AN,  f.  One  who  goes  to  the  market  to 
fell  or  buy. — The  market-man  (hould  aft  as  if  his  mafter’s 
whole  eftate  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  fervant’s  bufinefs. 
Swift . 

Be  wary  how  you  place  your  words : 

Talk  like  the  vulgar  fort  of  market-rhen , 

That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn,  Shakefpeare. 

MAR'KET-MAIDjA  A  woman  that  goes  to  buy  or 
fell : 

You  are  come 

A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 

The  oltentation  of  our  love.  Shakefpeare. 

MARKET  OV'ERTON,  a  town  or  village  of  Rut- 
landfliire,  three  miles  from  Okeham,  had  anciently  a  mar¬ 
ket,  and  was  called  Overton,  from  its  fituation  on  a  hilly 
ground.  Here  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  a  Ration  of  the 
Romans,  many  of  their  coins  having  been  found  here. 
Its  market,  which  was  on  Tuefday,  was  procured  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  together  with  its  fairs  on  May  6,  and 
Oft.  18. 

MAR'KET-PLACE,  f.  The  place  where  the  market 
is  held. — The  king,  thinking  he  had  put  up  his  fword 
becaufe  of  the  noile,  never  took  leifure  to  hear  his  an- 
fvver,  but  made  him  prifoner,  meaning  the  next  morning 
to  put  him  to  death  in  the  market- place.  Sidney. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o’erfpread  : 

The  man  of  Rofs  divides  the  weekly  bread.  Pope. 

MARKET-PRI'CE,  or  Market-rate,/.  The  price 
at  which  any  thing  is  currently  fold. — Money  governs 
the  world,  and  the  market-price  is  the  meafure  of  the  worth 
of  men  as  well  as  of  fillies.  L'Ejlrange. — He  that  wants  a 
veffel,  rather  than  lofe  his  market  will  not  Hick  to  have 
it  at  the  market-rate.  Locke. 

MARKET  RAI'SIN,  or  East  Raisin,  (to  diftinguilh. 
it  from  the  villages  of  Weft  and  Middle  Raifin,)  a  final! 
market-town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Raifen,  w  hence  it  derives  its  name,  at 
the  diftance  of  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  from  Lincoln,  and 
149  north-weft  from  London.  According  to  the  popula¬ 
tion-returns  of  1811,  it  contains  164  houfes,  and  964  inha¬ 
bitants.  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday ;  and  there 
are  fairs  every  alternate  Tuefday,  after  Palm  Sunday,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
ftrufture,  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the  upper 
windows  in  its  embattled  tower:  thefe  have  a  pointed 
arch,  divided  into  two  pointed  lights,  and  a  quater  foil 
head.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown; 
and,  by  the  endowment,  the  vicar  is  entitled  to  the  un- 
ufual  tythe  of  ale.  Befides  the  church,  here  are  a  Roman- 
catholic  chapel  and  a  Methodift  meeting-houfe ;  alio  a 
free-fchool,  and  an  hofpital  for  poor  old  men.  Lat.  53. 
27.  N.  Ion.  o.  6.  W. 

At  a  fhort  diftance  from  Market-Raifin  are  the  villages 
of  Middle  and  Weft  Raifin. — Middle  Raifin  was  formerly 
divided  into  two  parifhes,  called  Drax  and  Tupholm;  but 
thefe  are  now  united.  At  Tupholm  Hood  an  abbey  of 
»•  Preinou- 
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Premonftratenfian  canons,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  by  Alan  de  Neville,  and  his  brother  Gilbert.  Pre^ 
vious  to  the  diflblution,  it  was  inhabited  by  nine  monks, 
whole  annual  income,  according  to  Speed,  amounted  to 
119I.  2S.  8d.  The  church  is  a  I  trial  1  but  ancient  builcj- 
ing,  confuting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  are  feparated 
by  elegant  fcreen-work,  beneath  a  pointed  arch,  fupported 
by  circular  columns.  The  nave  appears  to  have  had  fide- 
aifles,  as  the  pillars  and  pointed  arches  (land  in  relief  from 
the  prefent  wall.— Weft  Raifin  has  a  fair  on  the  13th  of 
November. 

The  principal  feats  in  this  vicinity  are  Willingbam- 
houfe,  a  feat  of  the  Boucherett  family  ;  and  Thurgundy, 
the  property  of  lord  Middleton.  The  latter  anciently  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Willoughbys :  the  houfe  is  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  an  extenfive  view  over  the  vale  to 
Swinhop,  and  is  furrounded  by  pleafure-grounds,  finely 
varied  by  wood  and  lawn.  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ix. 

Kingerby,  a  fmall  village  near  Market  Railin,  deferves 
notice  chiefly  on  account  of  a  very  valuable  mineral  wa¬ 
ter,  or  fpa.  It  is  a  chalybeate,  abounding  with  fixed  air, 
and  is  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  fuch  diforders  as  are 
removed  or  relieved  by  aerated  iron.  The  fpa  is  fituated 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from 
Railin  to  Gainfborough,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bilhop’s  Bridge  toll-bar.  It  is  much  reforted  to  by 
the  fuffering  poor,  who  receive  no  fmall  benefit  from  its 
falubrious  quality. 

The  Ankholm  (which  was  not  noticed  in  its  proper 
place)  is  a  river  firlt  formed  by  the  confluence  of  leveral 
finaller  dreams,  which  chiefly  come  from  the  Old  Street, 
(North  Lincoln  Heath  is  fo  called  there),  uniting  in  the 
lordlhip  of  Toft,  about  five  miles  from  Market  Railin. 
It  pafies  through  Glamford  Bridge,  or  Brigg,  and  falls 
into  the  Humber  at  Ferraby  near  Barton.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  barges  as  far  as  Brigg,  and  for  fmall  craft  as  far  as 
Bilhop’s  Bridge,  within  three  miles  of  its  fource.  In  old 
time  it  was  famous  for  pike.  In  Fuller’s  Worthies  we 
read, 

A  Witham  eel  and  an  Ankholm  pike. 

All  England  can’t  produce  the  like. 

In  the  parilh  of  South  Kelfey  it  receives  a  navigable  ca¬ 
nal  from  Caiftor,  a  courfe  of  about  feven  miles  welterly. 

M ARKET-TOW'N,  f.  A  town  that  has  the  privilege 
of  a  ftated  market;  not  a  village. — Nothing  doth  looner 
caufe  civility  in  any  country  than  market-towns,  by  reafon 
that  people  repairing  often  thither  will  learn  civil  man¬ 
ners  of  the  better  foit.  Spenfer. 

MARKET- WEI'GHTON,  a  market-town  in  the  Eaft 
Riding  of  Yorklhire,  fituate  on  the  polt-road  between 
York  and  Hull,  and  is  conlequently  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare.  The  town  confifts  of  one  long  ftreet  and  a  few  in- 
confiderable  lanes.  About  thirty  years  ago,  the  houfes 
were,  in  general,  low  and  mean,  and  covered  with  thatch; 
but,  fince  that  period,  a  number  of  elegant  buildings  have 
been  raifed,  by  fpirited  individuals,  on  the  feites  of  the 
old  ones,  and  confiderable  improvements  are  daily  mak¬ 
ing ;  fo  that  the  town  now  begins  to  aliume  an  air  of 
neatnefs  and  convenience  united.  The  chief  inn,  (the 
New  King’s  Arms,)  built  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
duke  of  Devonflrire,  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  itruc- 
ture ;  other  good  inns  are,  the  Old  King’s  Arms,  and  the 
Half-moon.  This  town  is  diftant  from  York  nineteen 
miles,  Beverley  nine,  Hull  eighteen,  South  Cave  nine, 
Pocklington  fix,  Driffield  twelve,  and  191  from  London. 

Market-Weighton  (cum  Shipton,  a  fmall  village,  dif¬ 
tant  from  Weighton  about  a  mile  and  a  half)  is  a  vicar¬ 
age,  the  patronage  of  which  is  an  appendage  to  one  of  the 
prebends  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York.  The  prefent 
yearly  value  is  about  one  hundred  pounds.  The  church 
is  an  old,  ftrong,  clumfy,  edifice.  Formerly  it  had  a 
wooden  fpire  5  but  that  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  con¬ 
fiderable  addition  made  to  the  height  of  the  tower,  which 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  981. 
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has  a  ring  of  fix  tolerably-good  bells.  The  infide  of  the 
church  has  alfo  been  lately  ornamented,  and  furniffied 
with  an  additional  gallery  and  a  number  of  commodious 
pews.  There  is  a  meeting-houfe  for  methodifts  in  this 
town;  indeed  in  what  town  is  there  not? 

The  market  is  on  Wednefdays  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  never  begins  before  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
fo  that,  in  the  winter-feafon,  the  main  part  of  the  bufinefs 
is  tranfacted  after  it  is  dark;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  other  fmall  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a 
great  corn-market,  although  one  fees  but  little  of  that 
commodity  expofed  for  fale ;  for  fome  thoufands  of 
buffiels  are  weekly  difpofed  of  by  fample.  .Two  fairs  are 
annually  held  in  this  town,  viz.  on  the  14th  of  May  and 
25th  of  September  :  the  latter  is  noted  for  the  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  flieep  which  are  ihown  in  it ;  it  is  alfo  a  great  fair 
for  cheefe. 

Market-Weighton  Hands  on  a  little  river  called  Foul- 
nefs  ;  and  there  is  a  communication  between  the  Humber 
and  a  place  within  two  miles  of  Weighton  by  means  of  a 
canal.  Coals  and  other  articles  are  brought  to  this  place 
for  the  fupply  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  and  the 
keels  or  barges  which  bring  them  return  laden  with  grain. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  uncommonly  pleafant  and 
healthful  ;  and  fo  level  is  the  country  about  it,  that  from 
a  hill  near  the  town,  of  very  inconfiderable  elevation,  the 
three  Minfters  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley,  and  about 
a  fcore  of  parilh-churches,  may,  on  a  clear  day,  be  dif- 
tinftly  feen.  Roman  and  Britifh  antiquities  are  often 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  villages  and  feats  in  the  vicinity  are — 
Londlborough,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire,  two 
miles.  In  the  parifli-church  at  this  place  are  hung  up 
fome  pieces  of  very  old  armour,  fuch  as  a  helmet,  fteel 
coverings  for  the  hands,  See.  There  are  alfo  feveral  ef- 
cutcheons,  and  monuments  of  very  ancient  date. — War- 
ter,  five  miles. — Everingham,  four  miles.- — ’Houghton,  the 
feat  of  Philip  Langdale,  efq.  two  miles. — South  Dalton, 
the  feat  of  fir  Charles  Hotham,  bait,  fix  miles. — Good- 
manham  (a  village  of  great  antiquity),  one  mile.  Wilkes's 
Briti/k  DircBory,  vol.  iii. 

MAR'KET-WOMAN,/  A  woman  that  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  buy  or  fell. 

MAR'KETABLE,  adj.  Such  as  may  be  fold;  fuch  for 
which  a  buyer  may  be  found. —  A  plain  fifli,  and  no  doubt 
marketable.  Shakefpeare. — Current  in  the  market. — The 
pretorian  foldiers  arrived  to  that  impudence,  that  after 
the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made  open  fale  of  the  empire, 
as  if  it  had  been  of  common  marketable  wares.  Decay  of 
Piety. — The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 
commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one  for 
another.  Locke. 

MAR'KETING,  f.  Buying  and  felling.  Any  thing 
bought  in  a  market. 

MARK'HAM  (Eaft,  or  Great  )va  village  nearTuxford 
in  Nottinghamftiire.  It  is  a  rich  and  populous  place  ;  the 
parilh  is  large,  and  the  living  is  valued  at  300I.  per  ann. 

MARK'HAM  (Weft,  or  Little),  a  village  near  the 
above,  with  a  charity-fchool.  To  its  vicarage  is  united 
the  parilh  of  Bevercote.  Britifh  DireElory,  vol.  v. 

MARK'HAM  (Gervafe),  a  mifcellaneous  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  Robert  Markham,  of  Gotham,  in  Notting- 
hamlhire,  efq.  He  flouriflied  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  for  the  laft  of  whom  he  took  up 
arms,  and  bore  a  captain’s  commiffion.  He  was  a  good 
fcholar,  being  perfect  matter  of  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanilli,  languages.  He  was  extremely  well  verfed  both 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  military  difeipline  ;  and  was 
a  great  adept  in  horfemanlhip,  farriery,  and  hulbandry  ; 
by  which  means  he  was  fully  qualified  for  the  tranflatioa 
and  compilement  of  numerous  volumes  on  all  thefe  fub- 
je<fts,  many  of  which  are  even  now  held  in  high  efteem. 
He  alfo  wrote  fome  books  on  rural  recreations.  Nor 
among  his  other  attentions  were  the  mufes  neglefted  ;  for 
we  find  one  play  extant  in  his  name,  though  he  was  in- 
5  D  deed 
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deed  affifted  in  it  by  Mr.  Sampfon  ;  it  was  a  tragedy,  en¬ 
titled  Herod  and  Antipater ;  4to.  i6i2.  Langbaine  fpeaks 
very  highly  in  bis  commendation,  and  very  juftly,  as  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  public,  by  his  numerous  and  life- 
ful  publications  ;  but  fays  little  of  his  poetry  ;  and  indeed 
both  lie  and  Jacob,  and  fince  them  Cibber  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  feem  not  to  know  of  any  other  poetical  works 
that  he  was  concerned  in  ;  but  Coxeter,  in  his  manu- 
fcript  notes,  has  mentioned  two  pieces  of  poetry  by  this 
author  (both  indeed  tranflations)  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence,  viz.  x.  Ariofto’s  Satires,  in  feven  famous  Dif- 
courfes  ;  4to.  160S.  2.  The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble 

Courtezan  5  containing  the  lamentable  Complaint  of  Pau¬ 
lina,  the  famous  Roman  Courtezan,  fometime  Milt  refs 
unto  the  great  Cardinal  Hippolvto  of  Efte,  tranflated 
into  Verfe  from  the  Italian  ;  8vo.  1609.  Befides  thefe, 
Coxeter  mentions  the  following  works  in  profe,  not  taken 
notice  of  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  which  he  attributes 
to  him,  viz.  3.  Devereux  ;  Vertue’s  Tears  for  the  Lofs  of 
the  Molt  Chriftian  Kisig  Henry,  third  of  that  Name,  King 
of  France,  and  the  untimely  Death  of  the  moft  noble  and 
Iieroical  Walter  Devereux,  who  was  fiain  before  Roan  and 
Fraunce.  Firft  written  in  French,  by  that  moft  excellent 
and  learned  gentlewoman  Madame  Gennoifne  Pelan  Mau- 
lette,  and  paraphraftically  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Jar¬ 
vis  Markham  ;  4to.  1597.  4.  The  Art  of  Archerie;  8vo. 

3634.  5.  The  Soldier’s  Exercife,  See.  in  three  books,  of 

■which  there  was  a  third  edition,  410.  1643.  To  thefe 
may  be  added,  6.  Englifli  Arcadia,  alluding  his  begin¬ 
ning  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  ending,  4to.  1607  ;  and 
other  pieces. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Markham  was  born,  or  when  lie 
died,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace;  he  was,  however,  a 
•ufeful  writer,  and,  during  the  17th  century,  his  works  on 
hulbandry,  agriculture,  See.  were  held  in  great  elieem. 
On  the  records  of  the  Stationers’  Company  is  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  agreement  figned  by  this  author,  which  pro¬ 
bably  arofe  from  the  bookfellers’  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  Markham’s  work,  and  their  apprehenfions  that  a  new 
performance  on  the  fame  fubjebt  might  be  hurtful  to  the 
treatifes  then  circulating.  It  is  as  follows  :  “Md.  That 
3  Gervafe  Markham,  of  London,  gent,  do  promife  here¬ 
after  never  to  write  any  more  book  or  books,  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  of  the  difeafes  or  cures  of  any  cattle,  as  horfe,  oxe, 
cowe,  flieepe,  fwine,  and  goates,  & c.  In  witnes  whereof 
I  have  hereunto  fett  my  hand  the  24th  day  of  Julie,  1617. 

Gervis  Markham.” 

MARK'HAM  (William),  Archbifliop  of  York,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1718.  He  was  educated 
at  Wellminfter- fchool,  and  then  removed  to  Chrift-church, 
Oxford.  At  fchool  and  at  college  lie  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  elegance  of  his  exercifes,  and  particularly  of  his  Latin 
verfes.  About  the  year  1750,  Dr.  Markham  was  appointed 
iirft  mailer  of  Weftniinfter-fehool,  and  continued  to  dif- 
charge,  with  great  reputation,  the  laborious  duties  of  that 
ufeful  and  honourable  employment,  until  January  1764. 
An  able  mailer  of  this  fchool  is  too  prominent  a  chara&er 
to  be  over-looked  by  thole  who  have  the  difpofal  of  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  and  accordingly  Dr.  Markham  was  promoted, 
in  1759,  to  the  fecond  flail  in  Durham  cathedral;  and,  on 
his  refignation  of  the  malterfliip  of  Weftminlter,  he  was 
created  dean  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  a  dignity  of  very 
great  importance  and  refponfibility,  involving  the  care 
both  of  a  college  and  cathedral.  His  contemporaries, 
while  at  Oxford,  were  Blackftone,  one  of  the  EngliftTclaf- 
fics,  equally  celebrated  as  a  profound  lawyer  and  as  an 
elegant  writer;  Dr.  Horne,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Norwich, 
a  man  admirable  for  his  tafte  and  learning  ;  and  Dr.  Lowth, 
afterwards  bilhop  of  London,  fo  eminently  diftinguiflied 
as  a  Hebrew  fcholar  and  an  Englilh  grammarian. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Markham  was  chofen  to  preach  the  Condo 
ad  Clerum  to  the  fynod  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  On 
this  occafion  he  endeavoured,  with  great  force  of  argument 
and  elegance  of  expreftion,  to  demonftrate  that  whatever 
in  human  knowledge  is  vain  and  fanciful,  has  always 
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been  contrary  to  true  religion  ;  whilft  it  never  oppofed 
that  learning  which  is  conformable  to  reafou  and  nature. 
He  bellowed  a  juft  encomium  on  the  character  of  Newton 
and  his  views  in  pbilofophy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lathed, 
with  deferred  feverity,  the  metaphyficians  of  the  French 
fchool,  who  were  then  attempting  to  carry  their  defigns 
into  execution,  by  darkening  and  perplexing  the  human 
underftanding,  and  bringing  into  contempt  whatever  had 
been  eileemed  facred  in  religion,  fcience,  or  government. 

In  January  1771,  Dr.  Markham  was  confecrated  hilltop 
of  Chefter,  and  in  the  fucceeding  month  was,  in  the  firft 
eftablifhment  for  tire  education  of  the  prince  of  JWales, 
chofen  preceptor  to  his  royal  highnefs.  In  the  difeharge 
of  this  duty  he  gave  great  fatisfaiftion  to  the  king,  and 
always  retained  a  very  enviable  portion  of  his  majefty’s 
favour.  In  1777,  Dr.  Markham  was  tranflated  to  the  arch- 
bilhoprick  of  York,  on  the  deceafe  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Drummond  ;  and  for  the  thirty  years  which  he  held 
the  fecond  dignity  in  the  Englifl)  church,  faithfully  dif- 
chavged  the  important  duties  annexed  to  fo  high  an  office. 
His  grace  died  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1807. 

In  his  perfon,  the  archbifliop  of  York  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  in  his  manner  and  addrefs  extremely  digni¬ 
fied.  His  virtues  were  of  the  moft  benevolent  and  amiable 
kind.  With  great  learning,  he  was  modeft;  though  raifed 
to  the  higheft  ftation,  he  was  meek  and  humble.  His  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  religion  of  the  mind  ;  prabtifed  in  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  without  aulterity,  and  free  from  ollenta- 
tion  ;  a  ftrift  integrity  and  high  fenf’e  of  honour  were 
confpicuous  in  all  his  dealings;  and  his  promifes  were 
unbroken.  The  mildnefs  of  his  temper  rendered  him  in¬ 
dulgent  to  the  faults  of  others,  and  made  him  a  conde- 
feending,  engaging,  and  inffrufting,  companion.  Thofe 
who  in  early  life  had  the  happinefs  of  being  his  pupils 
univerfally  agree,  that,  as  an  inftruflor,  he  had  no  equal. 
His  knowledge  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  was  uni- 
verfal ;  his  tafte  pure,  and  his  topographical  accuracy 
moft  uncommon.  With  thefe  requintes,  he  never  failed 
to  infure  the  attention  of  his  fcholars,  and  to  enliven  his 
leftures  by  pleaflng  and  interefting  anecdotes.  He  was 
neither  a  florid  nor  a  frequent  preacher.  He  particularly 
difdained  thole  arts  by  which  popularity  is  often  acquired 
■  from  the  pulpit;  but,  in  the  exercife  of  his  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  his  voice  was  clear,  diftindf,  and  melodious.  His 
language  was  remarkable  for  its  fimplicity  and  elegance; 
his  fentences  were  concife  and  perfpicuous ;  and  his  man¬ 
ner  in  public,  as  in  private,  was  animated,  dignified,  and 
perfuafive.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  this  truly  great 
man  was  peculiarly  happy.  As  a  hufband,  he  was  be¬ 
loved  ;  as  a  father,  revered  ;  as  a  matter,  ferved  with  afi- 
feflion  ;  as  a  patron  and  benefaftor,  his  bounties  were 
felt  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  His  eftablifliment  was- 
princely  without  parade,  and  his  hofpitality  noble.  By 
liisaffifting  hand  the  churches  of  York,  Ripon,  and  South- 
well,  were  repaired,  ornamented,  and  beautified.  Through¬ 
out  an  extenfive  diocefe,  his  clergy  looked  up  to  him  with 
refpedfl.  and  deference  ;  and  all  liftened  to  him  with  love 
and  admiration.  He  was  blefled  with  fix  Tons  and  feven 
daughters.  Eleven  of  his  children  furvived  him.  TIi s 
grace  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  fome  of  his  children 
greatly  allied  ;  with  the  additional  fatisfadlion,  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years,  of  viewing  the  foundation  of  a  large  pofte- 
rity,  annually  increafing  through  a  lengthening  chain  of 
near  fifty  grand-children.  Archbifliop  Markham,  who 
was  always  a  prudent  man,  died  rich.  He  is  faid  to  have 
bequeathed  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  xoo,oool, 
yet  the  preceding  Chriftmas  he  had  given  ioool.  to  each 
of  his  grand-children,  amounting  to  the  number  of  forty- 
feven  f  His  grace'was  buried  at  Weftminfter-abbey.  Ow¬ 
ing  more  to  a  conftitutional  indolence  than  any  other  caufe, 
his  grace’s  literary  exertions  were  few  ;  and,  except  the 
Concio  ad  Clerum,  already  mentioned,  his  other  publi¬ 
cations  were  only  fome  occafional  fermons  ;  one  of  which, 
preached  in  1777,  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
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Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  was  thought  by  foine  perfons  not  to  promulgate’thofe 
lentiments  which  the  mild  1'pirit  of  Chriftianity  and  the 
doftrines  of  the  church  of  England  particularly  inculcate. 
Others  admired  the  difeourfe  as  being  calculated  to  make  a 
ltand  again  ft  thofe  republican  principles  which  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  had  begun  already  to  excite  among  us. 

MARKHL,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  feven  miles  eaft  of 
Neu  Oetting,  and  feven  north  of  Burkhaufem. 

MAR'KINCH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Fife.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  linfeed-oil,  and  another 
of  ltockings:  four  miles  fouth  of  Falkland. 

MAR'KING,  /  The  act  of  letting  a  mark. 

MAR'KING-YARN,/!  in  {hips  of  war,  is  white  yarn 
fpun  the  wrong  way,  and  put  into  all  cordage  of  three 
inches  and  upwards,  as  the  king’s  work.  Blankl.  Nav.  Expof. 

MARK'LAND  (Jeremiah),  a  learned  and  acute  critic, 
was  born- in  1693.  He  was  the  (on  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Markland,  known  by  a  work  on  The  Art  of  Shooting  fly¬ 
ing.  Pie  received  his  early  education  in  Chrilt’s  Hofpi- 
tal,  whence  he  was  fent  to  Peter- houfe,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  a  tutor  in  that  col¬ 
lege,  but  refufed  to  lake  orders.  The  firft  u'ork  by  which 
he  made  himfelf  known  as  a  man  of  erudition  was  his 
Epiltola  Critica,  1723,  addrefled  to  biihop  Hare.  In  1728 
he  publilhed  an  edition  of  Statius’s  Sylvae,  4to.  His  Notes 
on  Maximus  Tyrius,  1740,  did  great  credit  to  his  critical 
fagacity.  This  quality  was  amply  difplayed  by  his  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Epiftles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus 
to  Cicero  ;  with  a  Diflertation  upon  four  Orations nferibed 
to  Cicero;  8vo.  1745,  *n  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the 
fpuriotifnefs  of  thofe  pieces.  His  opinion,  however,  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  the  learned,  and  they  ftill  appear 
as  genuine  in  editions  of  Cicero’s  works.  In  1761  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  excellent  grammatical  tratt  De  Grtecorutn  Quinto 
Declinatione  imparifyllabica,  &  inde  formata  Latinorum 
Tertia,  of  which  only  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  pre- 
fents;  but  it  was  annexed  to  an  edition  of  the  Supplices 
Mulieres  of  Euripides  in  1763,  reprinted  in  1775.  His 
other  writings  were  either  fragments,  chiefly  deltroyed  by 
himfelf  in  a  lpirit  of  dejeflion,  or  contributions  to  the 
works  of  other  writers.  He  aflilled  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
editions  of  Lyiias  and  Demofthenes;  Dr.  Mufgrave  in  his 
Hippolytus  ;  and  Mr.  Bowyer  in  an  edition  of  Sophocles; 
and  alfo  in  his  Conjectures  on  the  New  Teltament,  in  which 
are  feveral  paflages  illuftrated  by  this  critic,  and  marked 
with  an  R.  The  life  of  Mr.  Markland  pafled  in  obfeurity, 
and  is  little  diltinguilhed  by  events.  His  relidence  in  1 743 
was  at  Twyford  ;  from  1744  to  1752  at  Uckfield,  in  Suflex  ; 
and  thence  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  a  farm-houfe  at 
Milton,  near  Dorking.  He  flumnetl  company,  and  was 
feldom  feen  beyond  his  garden.  His  circumltances  were 
fuppoled  to  be  rather  narrow  ;  but  he  was  very  charitable 
to  the  neighbouring  poor.  By  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the 
widow  with  whom  he  lalt  lodged,  he  brought  upon  hitn- 
felf  the  burthen  of  an  expenfive  law-fuit,  which  reduced 
liim  almoft  to  indigence;  yet  he  could  fcarcely  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  accept  the  liberalities  of  his  friends.  He  died 
in  1776,  in  his  eighty-third  year;  and  was  buried  in 
Dorking  church. 

MARKLEU'THEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Bayreuth,  on  the  Eger:  fix  miles  north-north- 
eall  of  VVunfiedel. 

MARK'MAN,  or  Mark'sman,_/  A  man  fkilful  to  hit 
a  mark. — A11  ordinary  markjman  may  know  certainly  when 
he  fhoots  lefs  wide  at  what  he  aims.  Dryden. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 

When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will. 

To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  fhare,  not  mend,  the  ill  ; 

This  is  the  markjman  fa fe  and  lure, 

Who  (till  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  fo  ftill.  Herbert. 

MARKO'BEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Hanau  Munz^nburg ;  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Hanau. 
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MARKOV',  a  fmall  ifland  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Frozen  Sea. 
Lat.71  50.  N.  Ion.  1  38.  14.  E. 

MARKO'VO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government  of 
Irkutfk:  fifty-fix‘-miles  fouth-vveft  of  Kirenlk. 

MARKOW',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Wilna  :  fixty  miles  eaft-fouth-ealt  of  Wilna. 

MARKOWIS'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia  : 
twenty-four  miles  ealt  of  Lucko. 

MAR'KOWITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz:  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Olmutz. 

MARKS  (Lake  oi),  called  alfo  Skibkah  el  Low- de ah,  a 
large  lake  of  Africa  in  Biledulgerid,  reaching  near  fixty 
miles  from  eaft  to  W’eft,  and  about  eighteen  miles  broad, 
interfperfed  with  fmall  iflands,  the  large'!  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  though  uninhabited,  is  well  flocked  with  date-trees. 
Thefe  trees  are,  by  a  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
aferibed  to  the  Itones  of  dates,  which  the  Egyptians  brought 
with  them  for  fuftenance  when  they  invaded  this  country  ; 
whence  the  circumjacent  country  is  denominated  Babyra 
Fharaoune,  or  the  Plains  of  Pharoah.  The  fituation  of  this 
lake,  with  regard  to  the  fea,  the  Syrtes,  and  the  river  Tri¬ 
ton,  has  induced  fome  writers  to  take  it  for  the  Palus  Tri- 
tonis  of  the  ancients,  and  to  confider  the  above-mentioned 
ifland  as  the  Cherfonefus  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the 
Phla  of  Herodotus.  Lat.  33.  50.  N.  Ion.  8.  50.  E. 

MARKSUH'LA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Eifenach  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-vveft  of  Eilenac/i. 

MARKT  BI'BART,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurz¬ 
burg:  twenty-four  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Bamberg,  and 
twenty-five  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Wurzburg. 

MARKT  EI'NERSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  lordlhip  of  Limburg:  fixteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
Wurzburg. 

MARKT  HOHENLU'BEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
county  of  Reufs:  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Greitz. 

MARKT  OF'FINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Oettingen  Wallerftein  :  eight  miles  weft-fouth- 
welt  of  Oettingen. 

MARKT  STEI'NACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtz- 
burg:  five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Schweinfurt,  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  north-eaft  of  Wurtzburg. 

MARKTL,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  Trafen  :  twelve 
miles  fouth  of  St.  Polten. 

MARKUT'CHOE,  a  town  of  Bengal :  forty-two  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Ramgur. 

MARKUW'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate- 
of  Braclaw  :  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

MARKWO'TIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Bolellaw  :  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Jung  Buntzel. 

MARL,/.  [Wellh;  mergel,  Dut.  marga,  Lat.  In  Saxon, 
mepg  is  marrow,  with  an  alluljve  fignification,  marl  being 
the  fatnefs  of  the  earth.]  A  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become 
fatter,  and  of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  by  its  having  lain  fo  deep  in  the  earth  as 
not  to  have  fpent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality  by 
any  produft.  See  Marga,  p.  352. — Marl  is  fuppofed 
to  be  much  of  the  nature  of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be 
fertile  from  its  fait  and  oily  quality.  Quincy. — We  under¬ 
hand  by  the  term  marls  Ample  native  earths,  lefs  heavy 
than  the  boles  or  clays,  not  foft  and  unCtuous  to  the 
touch,  nor  duCtile  while  moilt,  dry  and  crumbly  between 
the  fingers,  and  readily  diffulible  in  water.  Hill. 

Uneafy  fteps 

Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  thofe  fteps 
On  heaven’s  azure.  Milton. 

To  MARL,  v.  a .  To  manure  with  marl. — Sandy  land 
marled  will  bear  good  peafe.  Mortimer. 

To  MARL,  v.  a.  [from  marline.']  To  fallen  the  fails 
with  marline.  Ainfworth, 

MAR'L-PIT,  JJ.  A  pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug.— . 
Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found;  part  of 
them  in  a  rivulet,  the  relt  in  a  marl-pit  in  a  field.  Wood, 
ward. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 


MARYBOROUGH,  a  market-town  and  borough,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  parifhes,  fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Seikey, 
and  county  of  Wilts.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  to  he  defcrip- 
tive  of  its  pofition  ;  being  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  chalk 
hill,  the  term  marl  having  been  anciently  ufed  to  denote 
that  earth,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  clay  to  which 
it  is  now  diftinft.ively  applied.  The  origin  of  this  town  is 
wholly  involved  in  obfcurity  ;  for  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  R.oman  ftation,  Cunetio,  is  certainly  erroneous.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  is  equally 
doubtful,  as  no  vetliges  of  antiquity,  calculated  to  induce 
fuch  a  belief,  can  atprefent  be  difcovered  ;  and  Domefday- 
book  mentions  it  in  fo  flight  and  curfory  a  manner,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine  from  that  work  any  thing 
concerning  its  extent  or  condition.  Probably,  however, 
it  was  then  merely  a  trifling  village,  and  of  courfe  did  not 
become  of  importance  till  forne  time  after  the  Norman 
conqueft;  when  a  cattle  was  built,  fome  remains  of  which 
are  (till  vilible,  near  the  inn  originally  erefted  by  lord 
Hertford,  and  from  its  fltuation  denominated  the  Cattle. 
The  great  mount  which  appears  in  the  gardens  behind 
this  houfe  has  been  regarded  by  fome  as  an  immenfe  tu¬ 
mulus,  or  barrow;  but  that  idea  is  fuccefsfully  combated 
by  Mr.  King,  who  (hows  it  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  keep  of  the  cattle  ;  fuch  works  being 
found  to  conftitute  part  of  the  conftruftion  of  all  fimilar 
edifices  raifed  by  the  early  Normans.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  t  his  caltle  was  of  great  Itrength  ;  and  was  one 
cf  thofe  feized  by  his  brother  John,  (who  afterwards 
afcended  the  Englith  throne,)  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
pofieflion  of  the  kingdom  during  that  monarch’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  captivity  in  Aultria.  Having  failed,  however,  in  his 
ambitious  projeft,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  leaving  Marlborough-caltle  to  be  defended  by  one 
of  his  adherents  ;  but,  after  the  return  of  Richard,  it  was 
quickly  reduced  by  Hubert  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
From  this  period  to  the  year  1267,  no  tranfaftion  of  mo¬ 
ment  feems  to  have  taken  place  here.  In  that  year,  being 
the  52d  of  Henry  III.  a  parliament  was  held  in  the  caftle, 
when  a  number  of  laws  were  enacted  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  tumults,  Sec.  which  afts  are  (till  known  under  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Jlatutes  of  Marlbridge. 

Marlborough  was  firlt  incorporated  by  charter  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  about  the  year  1204  ;  but  it  alfo  claims 
the  privilege  of  having  been  a  borough  by  prefeription 
for  a  century  previous  to  that  era.  Several  other  charters 
have  been  granted  by  fucceeding  monarchs,  confirming  and 
extending  the  various  rights  and  immunities  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  government  of  the  town  is  confided  to  a 
mayor  and  two  jultices,  aflifted  by  a  council,  and  an  in¬ 
determinate  number  of  burgefl'es;  but  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  parliament  is  in  the  corporation  only, 
confifting  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiff's,  chofen  out  of  twenty 
capital  burgefl'es.  Here,  therefore,  as  at  Gatton,  two  men, 
who  are  the  majority  of  the  electors,  return  two  reprefen- 
tatives:  now,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  this  country,  and  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  reprefaitative,  thofe  perfons,  who  are  thus  elefted, 
are  hound,  not  only  to  lilten  to  the  inftruftions  of  their 
conftituents,  but  alfo  to  obey  them  :  fuppofe,  therefore, 
this  poffible  cafe  ;  that  a  fubjeft  (hould  he  debated  in  par¬ 
liament,  in  which  the  interefts  of  this  countty  were  deeply 
concerned,  hut  where,  at  the  fame  time,  the  good  of  the 
whole  might  be  injurious  to,  and  militate  againtt,  that  of 
thofe  two  individuals;  would  not  the  members  he,  upon 
every  account,  bound  to  give  their  voices  in  the  fenate 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  thole  who  fent  them  thither,  with¬ 
out  confulting  the  benefit  of  thofe  with  whofe  welfare 
they  are  not  fo  immediately  concerned  ?  Camden  mentions 
an  ancient  cuftom  here,  viz.  that  every  freeman,  at  his 
admiflion,  gave  to  the  mayor  a  couple  of  greyhounds,  two 
white  capons,  and  a  white  bull. 

The  mayor  and  jultices  are  empowered  to  hold  quar¬ 
terly  feflions  of  the  peace  ;  an  annual  court  for  the  county 
is  likewife  held  in  the  court-room  over  the  market-place. 


where  are  alfo  a  council-chamber  and  an  afiembly-room. 
This  edifice  (lands  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  principal  flreet, 
which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  constitutes  the  chief  part 
of  the  town.  The  buildings  are  in  general  irregular,  and 
prefent  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity  ;  fonts  of  them 
being  conftrufted  of  wood,  and  having  their  fronts  very 
curioufly  carved.  Part  of  one  fide  of  this  lireet  is  adorned 
with  piazzas,  which  projeft  from  the  houfes,  forming  an 
agreeable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  and  afford  them 
fhelter  from  the  eff'efts  of  rain.  At  the  fame  end  with  the 
market-houfe,  or  town-hall,  is  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary. 
The  door-way  to  the  belfry  is  decorated  with  zigzag  or¬ 
naments  in  the  Saxon  ityle.  The  tower  is  built  of  free- 
flone.  A  plot  of  ground  near  this  church  is  fuppofed,  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  to  have  a  ftrong  refembiance  to  the  feite  of 
an  ancient  temple.  A  fhort  way  to  the  fouth  Hood  an 
liofpital,  or  priory,  dedicated  to  St.John  the  Baptift,  and 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  John  Goodwin  and  William 
Ramtbeck.  The  meat- market  is  placed  about  the  middle 
of  this  principal  ftreet  ;  and  on  the  fouth  tide,  at  fome 
little  diftance,  is  a  private  houfe,  which  formerly  was  part 
of  a  priory,  belonging  to  fome  regular  canons  of  St.  Au- 
guftine,  and  conjeftured  by  Gough  to  have  been  firft 
erefted  in  the  reign  of  king  John.  St.  Peter’s  church 
forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  weft  divifion  of  the  town. 
It  has  a  lofty  fquare  tower  furmour.ted  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles:  the  roof  is  fupported  by  light  columns. 

The  manufaftures  carried  on  in  this  town  are  compara¬ 
tively  inconfiderable  :  indeed  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  as 
deriving  its  main  fupport  from  its  advantageous  fituation 
on  the  high  weftern  road,  and  the  confequent  extent  and 
fuperiority  of  its  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturday,  and 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence'of  its  corn,  but¬ 
chers’  meat,  and  cheefe.  The  fairs  are— June  29,  July  20, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  21,  and  Nov.  n.  Hereisa  charity-fchool, 
which  was  erefted  in  1712,  for  forty-four  children.  The 
town  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Spencer. 
Marlborough  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  Devizes,  nineteen 
from  Newbury,  twenty  from  Trowbridge,  thirty-three  eaft 
from  Bath,  and  feventy-four  weft  from  London.  Lat.  51. 
25.  N.  Ion.  1 . 45.  XV . 

To  the  fouth  of  Marlborough,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile, 
lies  the  extenfive  forell  of  Savernake,  the  property  of  the 
earl  of  Ailefbury.  This  forelt  contains  a  valt  profufion  of 
noble  trees,  fome  of  which  are  exceedingly  large  and  ma- 
jeffic  :  one,  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  king-oak, 
overfpreads  an  area  of  at  leaft  lixty  yards  in  diameter.  A 
variety  of  charming  walks  is  difpofed  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  eight  of  which  diverge  like  rays  from  a  common 
centre,  placed  in  a  lpacious  opening  near  the  middle  of 
the  foreff.  No  natural  feenery  can  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turefque  or  beautiful  than  that  difplayed  in  various  parts 
of  this  umbrageous  diltrift,  where  the  diverfity  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  lawn,  frequently  prefents  to  the  eye  of 
the  painter  various  interefting  views.  In  this  foreft  (lands 
a  modern  manfion,  called  Savernake-lodge,  appropriated 
for  the  temporary  refidence  of  lord  Bruce,  ion  to  the  earl 
of  Ailefbury;  and  immediately  adjoining  to  its  eaftern 
boundary  is  Tottenham-park,  the  feat  of  the  noble  owner 
himfelf.  The  houfe,  a  fquare  building  of  brick,  with  two 
wings  at  each  end,  ttands  on  the  feite  of  the  anci'ent  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  fo  much  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  caufe  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  In  the  ftate- 
rooms  are  feveral  very  excellent  piftures;  and  the  library 
contains  a  very  “  curious  horn,  or  elephant’s  tufk  in  the 
fliape  of  a  horn,”  which  is  particularly  deferibed  in  the 
the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  Oppofite  to  the 
north  front  of  the  houfe  ftands  a  lofty  column,  one  fide 
bearing  an  infeription  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery 
of  his  majefty  in  1789. 

About  the  fame  diftance  from  hence,  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  large  houfe,  called 
Wolf-hall,  the  feat  of  fir  John  Seymour,  father  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  proteftor ;  of  whi.ch  no  more  is  handing  than 
fuffices  for  a  farm-houfe.  Here  king  Henry  VIII.  as  tra¬ 
dition 
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dition  goes,  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  lady  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  kept  his  wedding-dinner  in  a  very  large  barn, 
hung  with  tapeftry  on  the  occafion  :  for  confirmation 
of  which  they  fiiow'  in  the  walls  thereof,  fome  tenter¬ 
hooks,  with  fmall  pieces  of  tapeftry  faftened  to  them;  and 
between  this  place  and  Tottenham  there  is  a  walk,  with 
old  trees  on  each  fide,  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  King 
Harry’s  Walk. 

On  the  downs,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town, 
are  abundance  of  ftones,  lying  fcattered  about  the  plain, 
fome  whereof  are  very  large,  and  appear  to  be  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  w  ith  thofe  of  Stonehenge,  and  fome  larger. 
They  are  called  by  the  country  people  the  Grey  Wethers ; 
and  it  mu  ft  be  confelfed,  that  they  look  not  much  unlike 
fheep  draggling  upon  the  downs,  on  a  tranfient  and  diftant 
view',  as  travellers  pafs.  Thefe  Grey  Wethers,  on  a  more 
curious  infpeftion,  are  found  to  be  a  fort  of  white  marble, 
and  lie  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  infinite  num¬ 
bers,  and  of  all  dimenfions.  They  are  loofe,  detached 
jfrom  any  rock.  Dr.  Stukeley  thinks  they  have  lain  here 
ever  fince  the  creation  ;  and  that  they  were  folid  parts, 
thrown  out  of  the  furface  of  the  fluid  globe,  when  its  ro¬ 
tation  was  firft  im pi'eATed. 

At  the  village  of  Badmington  have  been  found  nine 
caves,  all  of  a  row,  but  of  different  dimenfions,  the  leaft 
of  them  four  feet  wide,  fome  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  two 
long  ftones  being  fet  upon  the  fides,  and  the  top  covered 
■with  broad  ftones.  Spurs,  pieces  of  armour,  and  the  like, 
have  been  found  in  thefe  caves  ;  which  gives  ground  to 
believe,  that  they  were  tombs  of  fome  ancient  warriors, 
Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes. 

Eaft  Kennet  is  on  the  downs,  four  miles  from  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  from  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  Hard  by  is  Silbury-hi)  1,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  caft  up  by  men’s  labour ;  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  feveral  forts  of  barrows,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
burial-places. — Little  Kennet,  near  the  former,  has  a  field 
in  which  are  three  great  upright  ftones,  vulgarly  called 
the  devil’s  coits . 

Littlecott-park,  which  lies  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
Kennet,  about  eight  miles  from  Marlborough,  would 
feem,  more  probably  than  that  town,  to  have  been  the 
pofition  of  the  Roman  ftation  Cunetio.  This  fuggeftion  is 
founded  upon  the  fact,  that  this  fpot  agrees  better  with 
the  relative  fituation  in  which  Cunetio  is  faid  by  Anto¬ 
ninus  to  have  flood,  with  regard  to  Verlucio  (Heddington) 
and  Spinis  (Speen).  It  further  derives  fupport  from  the  cir- 
•cumftance  of  a  Roman  telfelated  pavement  having  been  dif- 
covered  within  the  park  which  furrounds  the  houfe.  Here, 
alfo,  it  is  known  that  two  Roman  ways  interfefl  each  other 
at  a  point  called  Crofs-ford.  Here  alfo  great  quantities 
of  filver  and  copper  coins  of  Roman  emperors  have  been 
found  ;  of  which  fome  were  given  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
others  to  Alhmole’s  Mufeuin  at  Oxford.  Here  king  Al¬ 
fred  gave  the  Danes  fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  they  gave 
hoftages  to  quit  the  land;  which  they  performed  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  did  not  moleft  it  more  for  three  years.  It  was 
anciently  called  Edendon;  and  William,  who  was  bifliop 
of  Winchefter,  favourite  of  Edward  III.  who  took  his  fur- 
iiame  from  hence,  becaufe  he  was  born  in  it,  founded  a 
college  here  of  Eons  Hommes,  Wilkes’s  Britifi  Dire&ory. 
Oldfield’s  Hifl.  Bor. 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  long,  and  nineteen  broad,  near  the  Great 
Pedee  river. 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  flate  of  Maflachu- 
fetts  :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Bofton. 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  twenty- 
eight  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Philadelphia. 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  poll-town  of  the  flate  of  Ver¬ 
mont  i  twenty-one  miles  eaft  of  Bennington, 

MARL'BOROUGH,  a  pofl-town _of  New  Hamplhire: 
fixty  miles  weft  of  Portfmouth. 

MARL'BOROUGH  (New),  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomack :  ten ’mile's  eaft  of  Falmouth.  ' 
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MARL'BOROUGH  (New),  a  town  of  Maftachufetts : 
135  miles  weft  of  Bofton. 

MARL'BOROUGH  (Lower),  a  town  of  the  Hate  of 
Maryland  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Annapolis. 

MARL'BOROUGH  (Upper),  a  town  of  the  ftate  of 
Maryland  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Annapolis. 

MARL'BOROUGH  (Duke  of).  See  Churchill,  vol. 
iv.  p.  5ro..and  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  702-10. 

MARLBOROUGH  FO'RT,  an  Englifh  faftory  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand  of  Sumatra,  in  Afia  ;  feated  three 
miles  weft  of  the  town  of  Bencoolen.  Lat.  4.  21.  S'. 
Ion.  101.  12.  E. 

MAR'LE,  or  Marl,  f.  in  mineralogy.  See  Marga, 
P-  352- 

MARLE,  in  geography,  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aifne  :  thirteen  miles  north-north-eall  of 
Laon. 

MAR'LESREUT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Culmbach  :  fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Hof. 

MARL'HEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine :  nine  miles  weft  of  Stralburg. 

MARL'HES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire:  ten  miles  fouth  of  St.  Etienne. 

MAR'LI.  See  Marly. 

MARLIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ain  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bourg  en  Brefle, 
and  five  fouth-eaft  of  Chatillon  les  Dombes. 

MAR'LINE,  f.  [meajtn,  Skinner. J  Long  wreaths  of 
untwifted  hemp  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends  of 
cables  are  guarded  againft  fri&ion  : 

Some  the  gall’d  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 

Or  ‘fearcloth  malls  with  ftrong  tarpawling  coats.  Dryden. 

MAR'LING,  f.  The  art  of  winding  any  fmall  line,  as 
marline,  fpun-yarn,  packthread,  &c.  about  a  rope,  fo  that 
every  turn  is  lecured  by  a  fort  of  knot,  fo  as  to  remain, 
fixed  in  cafe  all  the  reft  Ihould  be  cut  through  by  fric¬ 
tion,  &c.  Marline  is  commonly  ufed  to  fatten  flips  of 
canvas,  called  parfling,  or  parcelling,  upon  the  furface  of 
a  rope,  to  prevent  it  from  being  galled  by  another  rope 
that  rubs  againft  it,  to  attach  the  foot  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c. 

Marling  a  Sail,  is  when,  being  fo  ript  out  of  the  bolt- 
rope  that  it  cannot  be  fowed  in  again,  the  fail  is  faftened 
by  a  marline,  put  through  the  eyelet-holes,  made  in  it  for 
that  pupofe,  under  the  bolt-hole. 

Marling-Spike,  an  iron  pin,  tapered  to  a  point,  and 
furniflied  with  a  large  round  head.  It  is  principally  ufed 
to  penetrate  the  twills  or  ftrands  of  a  rope,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  ends  of  fome  other  through  the  intervals,  in 
the  art  of  knotting  or  fplicing.  It  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  lever 
on  many  other  occafions  about  the  rigging,  particularly  in 
fixing  the  feizings  upon  the  flirouds,  blockftrops,  clues  of 
the  fails,  &c.  Falconer. 

MAR'LING  of  LAND,  tlie  operation  of  digging  up 
and  putting  niarl  or  fome  fort  of  material  of  this  nature 
upon  the  ground,  fo  as  to  effedl  its  amelioration  and  im¬ 
provement.  See  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  567,  S. 

MAR'LO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  Trebel :  four  miles  eaft  of  Roltock.  Lat.  54.  12.  N. 
Ion.  12.  42.  E. 

MAR'LOE  (Chriftopher),  an  early  Englilh  poet. 
“  There  is  no  account  extant,”  fays  the  Biographia  Dra- 
rnatica,  “  of  this  author’s  family.”  Indeed  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  manu- 
fcript  notes  of  Mr.  Oldys,  a  very  diligent  inquirer,  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  about  the  former  part  of  Edward  Vi’s 
reign.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  was  of  Bennet’s 
College,  Cambridge;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1583,  and  M.  A.  in  1587 ;  afterwards,  leaving  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  became  an  afitor,  and  a  writer  for  the  ftage. 
Of  liis  line  of  charafler,  or  liis  merit,  in  the  former,  we 
have  no  account ;  in  the  latter,  he  gained  a  very  high  re¬ 
putation  among  his  contemporaries,  and  maintained  it 
with  the  poets  of  the  lucceedingage.  Robert  Green,  in 
5  E  his 
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Ills  “  Groat/worth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance,”  addrefles  him,  “Thor,  famous  gracer  of 
tragedians  on  which  Mr.  Malone  obl'erves,  that  Mar- 
loe  was  “  the  moft  famous  and  admired  poet  of  that  age, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Shakefpeare.”  In  Francis 
More’s  Second  Part  of  Wits  Common  Walk,  he  is  ranked 
with  a  bevy  of  firft-rate  genius,  “  who  mightily  enriched, 
and  gorgeoufly  inverted  in  rare  ornaments  and  refplendent 
liabilements,  the  Englifli  tongue.”  Heywood,  in  his  pro- 
Jogue  to  the  revival  of  the  Jew  of  Malta,  ftyles  him  “  the 
belt  of  poets.”  Ben  Jonfon  notices  “  Marloe’s  mighty 
line.”  And  Drayton  has  bellowed  a  high  panegyric  on 
him,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  called  The  Cenfure  of  the  Poets, 
in  which  he  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  following  manner : 

Next  Marloe,  bathed  in  the  Thefpian  fprings. 

Had  in  him  thofe  brave  tranflunary  things 
That  your  fir  It  poets  had  ;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verfes  clear 
For  that  fine  madnefs  Hill  he  did  retain, 

Which  rightly  fhould  poflefs  a  poet’s  brain. 

Marloe  may  be  faid  to  have  attached  himfelf  entirely  to 
tragedy;  the  Maiden’s  Holyday  being  the  only  exception. 
If  as  a  dramatic  poet  he  will  not  bear  comparifon  with 
fome  of  the  writers  whofe  works  have  fince  been  fubmitted 
to  the  public,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  he  preceded 
the  new  era  which  Shakefpeare’s  productions  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  ;  yet,  if  juftice  be  fairly  dealt  out 
to  him,  and  a  comparifon  made  between  himfelf  and  the 
writers  of  his  own  time,  he  will  be  found  to  claim  a  re- 
fpeftable  rank.  Of  his  Edward  the  Second,  Mr.  Lamb 
obferves,  “  the  reluflant  pangs  of  abdicating  royalty  in 
Edward,  furnilhed  hints  which  Shakefpeare  fca reefy  im¬ 
proved  in  his  Richard  the  Second  ;  and  the  death-feene  of 
Marloe’s  King  moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  feene, 
ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.”  He 
tranllated  Coluthus’s  Rape  of  Helen,  and  the  Elegies  of 
Ovid  ;  the  latter,  printed  at  Middleburgh,  without  date, 
“  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Stationer’s  Hall,  in  1599,  by 
command  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  birtiop 
of  London.”  At  his  death,  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander 
■was  found  incomplete:  it  was  afterwards  finifhed,  fays 
Wood,  by  Chapman,  and  publifhed  in  1606  ;  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it,  a  mere  tranflation  from  the  Italian,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fir  H.  Guildford,  had  appeared  as  early  as  1598, 
by  Henry  Petowe.  Perhaps  the  generality  of  perfons  are 
not  aware  that  the  celebrated  and  Hill-popular  poem  of 
The  Paffionate  Shepherd,  beginning,  “Come  live  with 
me,  and  be  my  love,”  is  the  produdion  of  this  author. 

Marloe  has  been  charged  with  irreligion  and  infidelity  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  licentious  in  his  manners. 
His  end  was  tragical ;  having  quarrelled  about  a  low  girl 
with  a  footman  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  he  was  dabbed 
■with  his  own  dagger  which  he  had  drawn  upon  his  rival. 
This  happened  in  or  before  the  year  1593.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  lift  of  his  plays  :  1.  Tamberlaine  the  Great,  a  tra¬ 
gedy  in  two  parts,  4to.  1590  and  1606.  2.  The  Maftacre 

of  Paris,  a  tragedy,  8vo.  no  date.  Mr.  Malone  fuppofes 
this  and  the  Tragedy  of  Guyes,  mentioned  in  a  manu- 
icript  of  Henllowe’s,  as  afted  on  January  30,  1 592,  to  be 
the  fame  play.  3.  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy, 
which  was  completed  and  pnblifhed  by  his  friend  Thomas 
Nafli,  in  1594,  fays  Dr.  Warton.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  play  ; 
at  Dr.  Wright’s  fale  it  brought  fixteen  guineas,  and  at  the 
Roxburgh  fale  feventeen.  4.  Edward  the  Second,  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  4to.  1598.  5.  The  Tragical  Hiltorie  of  Dr.  Fauftus, 

4to.  1604;  re-publifhed  1814,  with  a  preface,  from  which 
this  article  is  felefted.  6.  The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  4to.  1633.  Though  not  publifhed  till  fo  long  after 
the  deceafe  of  the  author,  it  had  been  aded  as  early  as 
February  26,  1 591.  7.  The  Maiden’s  Holyday,  a  comedy, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Day,  3654,  not  printed.  8.  Lull’s 
Dominion,  orthe  Lafcivious  Queen,  a  tragedy,  12010.  1657. 

Mr,  Malone,  perhaps  the  firlt  authority  on  this  fubjed, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  have  fuppofed  The  Firlt  Part  of 
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The  Contention  of  the  two  famous  Houfes  of  York  and 
Lancaller,and  ThetrueTragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  form,  with  trifling  variation,  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  publifhed  as  Shakefpeare’s,  and  Titus 
Andronicus,  to  have  been  written  by  Marloe.  The  latter, 
like  his  Edward  the  Second,  was  performed  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke’s  fervants,  (who  are  not  known,  fays  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone,  to  have  performed  any  one  of  Shakefpeare’s  un¬ 
doubted  dramas.)  Like  Fauflus,  it  abounds  in  feraps  of 
Latin  and  claflical  allufions;  and,  like  the  Jew  of  Malta, 
in  blood  and  murder.  “  I  fhould  be  gratified  (fays  his 
biographer)  on  finding  thefe  conjedures  ertablilhed  ;  for, 
though  thefe  plays  have  been  rejected  as  unworthy  the 
tranfeendent  genius  of  Shakefpeare,  they  would  Shed  a 
lullre  round  any  other  name.” 

MARLOE’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  of  South  Wales,  on  the  weft 
coafl  of  the  county  of  Pembroke,  between  St.  Bride’s 
Bay  and  Milford  Haven. 

MARLORAT'  (Auguftine),  a  celebrated  Calvinift 
divine,  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  and  born  in  the  year 
1506.  When  very  young,  he  was  perfuaded  by  fome  re-, 
lations  who  coveted  his  little  patrimonial  property,  to  en¬ 
ter  a  monaftery  of  Augulfinian  mendicant  friars.  Here 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs ; 
and,  after  deliberate  enquiry,  determined  to  abjure  the 
catholic,  and  to  adopt  the  reformed,  religion.  Taking 
leave  of  the  cloifier,  he  commenced  preacher  among  the 
French  protertants  ;  and  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  great 
acceptance  at  Bourges,  Poitiers,  and  Angers.  Afterwards 
lie  went  for  further  improvement  to  the  college  of  Lau- 
fanne  ;  and  from  thence  went  to  fettle  as  paltor  at  Vevay 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Here  he  acquired 
great  reputation,  not  only  by  his  minifterial  labours,  but 
by  his  ufeful  publications  which  are  noticed  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  This  reputation  occafioned  an  invitation 
to  be  fent  to  him  from  the  protellant  church  at  Rouen, 
which  he  thought  proper  to  accept ;  and  he  cond ufled 
himfelf  in  his  new  relation  with  t lie  moft  exemplary  piety 
and  prudence,  and  to  the  entire  fatisfadion  ot  his  flock. 
In  1562,  the  civil  war  having  broken  out,  Rouen  was 
befieged  by  the  royal  army,  and  after  a  brave  defence 
compelled  tofurrender;  on  which  event,  notwithftanding 
that  no  charges  were  preferred  againft  him,  and  many 
even  of  his  adverfaries  interefted  themfelves  for  his  fafety, 
by  a  cruel  order  from  the  conitable  Montmorency  and  the 
duke  of  Guife,  Marlorat  and  three  other  of  the  principal 
citizens  loft  their  lives  on  tile  gallows.  At  this  time  our 
author  was  about  the  age  of  fifty-iix.  With  equal  induf- 
try  and  judgment  he  compiled  Commentaries  on  feveral 
of  the  books  of  Scripture,  from  the  labours  of  the  moft 
learned  writers  of  the  age,  with  diftinds  acknowledgements 
of  his  obligations,  and  much  original  matter  of  his  own. 
They  appeared  in  1562,  1364,  and  1605,  in  5  vols.  folio; 
and  lie  left  behind  him,  in  an  impeded  hate,  “  Prophetic33 
et  Apoftolicae  Doclrinae  Thcfaurus  in  Locos  communes 
Rerum,  Dogma  turn  et  Phrafium,  Qrdine  Alpbabetico  di- 
geftus;”  which  was  completed  by  William  Feugere,  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and  publifhed  in  1574,  in 
folio.  Beza  leones  Vir.  llluji . 

MAR'LOW,  a  village  in  Herefordshire,  beyond  Kin- 
ton,  on  the  borders  of  Sliropftiire. 

MAR'LOW,  a  town  of  America,  in  Chefliire  county. 
New  Hampfliire,  containing  543  inhabitants  :  twenty-five 
miles  weft  of  Concord. 

MAR'LOW  (Great),  a  borough,  market-town,  anci 
parish,  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  fituated  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  Thames.  The  manor,  called  in  Domefday  book 
Merlaw,  belonged,  previous  to.  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  earls  of  Mercia  ;  but,  being  feized  by  king  William., 
was  given  by  him  to  hia  queen  Matilda.  Henry  I.  who 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  beftowed  it  on  his  natural 
foil  Robert  de  Melhent,  afterwards  earl  of  Glouceiter, 
from  whom  it  palled  with  that  title  to  the  Clares  and  De- 
fpencers,  and  from  the  latter,  by  female  heirs,  to  the  Beau¬ 
champs  and  Nevilles,  earls  of  Warwick.  It  continued 
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an  the  cfown  from  the  time  of  Richard  Ill’s  marriage  with 
Anne  Neville,  till  queen  Mary  granted  it  to  William  lord 
Paget,  in  vvhofe  family  it  remained  more  than  a  century. 
From  the  Pagets  it  paffed  through  feveral  intermediate 
poffeffors  to  fir  William  Clayton,  who  purchafed  it  in  the 
year  1736.  It  is  now  the  property  of  his  defcendant  fir 
William  Clayton,  bart.  who  has  a  handfome  feat,  called 
Ilarleyford,  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  Marlow. 

From  the  denomination  Chipping  Marlow,  which  occurs 
in  ancient  records,  this  town  is  luppofed  to  have  been  a 
market-town  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  now  confilts 
of  two  principal  ftreets,  and  three  frnaller.  The  Higli- 
Ilreet  is  fpacious,  on  a  gradual  defcent,  and  contains  many 
good  houfes.  The  whole  town  has  been  recently  much 
improved.  The  church,  which  is  a  fpacious  and  ancient 
Itrufture,  confids  of  a  body  and  two  aides,  with  a  tran- 
fept  dividing  it  from  the  chancel.  From  the  tower  rifes 
a  wooden  fpire,  erected  in  the  year  1627.  The  nave  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  chancel  by  a  fcreen  of  chalk  decorated 
with  tracery.  The  altar  is  of  oak,  curioudy  carved.  The 
old  bridge,  which  eroded  the  Thames  at  Marlow,  is  of 
very  remote  origin  ;  among  the  patent  rolls  in  the  Tower 
aregrants  from  Edwardllh  and  two fucceeding monarchs, 
allowing  the  bailiff's  to  take  toll  of  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dife  palling  over  or  under  the  bridge;  the  receipts  to  be 
expended  in  repairs.  This  ltrufture  becoming  ruinous 
and  unfafe,  the  prefent  bridge  was  ereCfed  by  private  fub- 
feription  in  the  year  1789,  about  which  time  the  foot-paths 
of  the  ftreets  were  paved  by  the  fame  means.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charitable  inilitutions  in  the  town  are  two  free- 
fchools,  one  for  twenty-four  boys,  and  the  other  for  the 
fame  number  of  girls,  founded  by  fir  William  Borlafe 
about  the  year  1624;  and  alms-houfes  for  poor  widows, 
endowed  purfuant  to  a  deed  of  trull  from  John  Brink- 
hurft,  efq.  dated  July  20th,  1608.  The  rents  of  the  ellates 
appropriated  to  their  fupport  now  amount  to  42I.  yearly  ; 
which  have  enabled  the  truftees  to  add  two  perfons  to  the 
eftabJifhment,  which  originally  confided  of  only  four. 
Some  faint  traces  of  a  corporation  are  difeovered  in  the 
records  concerning  the  town,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  charter  for  its  government  was  ever  obtained  ;  the  lafl 
mention  of  the  mayor  and  burgefies  occurs  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  firft  return  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  was  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  when 
Richard  le  Motiner  and  Richard  le  Veel  were  chofen  as  its 
reprefentatives  in  the  parliament  held  at  Lincoln.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  fend  members  till  the  fecond  of  Edward  II.  af¬ 
ter  which  no  returns  were  made  for  314  years,  till  the 
twenty-firft  of  James  I.  when,  on  a  petition  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  the  privilege  was  reftored.  The  right  of 
election  is  in  the  inhabitants  paying  fcot  and  lot  -r  the 
number  of  voters  being  216.  The  returning  officers  are 
the  conftables.  The  members  are  Owen  Williams,  efq. 
the  great  copper-mafter,  and  Pafcoe  Grenfell,  efq.  As  the 
majority  of  the  houfes  and  property  in  the  borough  be¬ 
long  to  the  above  gentlemen,  they  may  be  faid  to  eledt 
and  to  reprefer.t  themfelves. 

The  Thames  brings  goods  hither  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  efpecially  great  quantities  of  meal  and  malt 
from  High  Wycomb,  and  beech  from  feveral  parts  of  the 
county,  which  abounds  with  this  wood  more  than  any  in 
England.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent  horfe-races  ; 
and  here  are  feveral  corn  and  paper-mills,  particularly  on 
the  river  Loddon,  between  this  town  and  High  Wycomb. 

It  has  two  fairs  :  one  on  the  2.9th  of  October  and  two  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  for  horfes,  cattle,  hops,  clothing,  and  toys  5 
alfo  a  llatute  for  hiring  fervants  ;  the  other  fair  is  on  the 
ift  and  2d  ot  May,  for  cattle  and  toys.  Market-day,  Sa¬ 
turday.  The  chief  manufafture  of  the  place  is  black  filk 
lace,  and  paper,  with  forae  copper-mills-  The  junior  de¬ 
partment  ot  the  royal  military  college  was  eltablilhed  here 
:n  1802;  but  in  1813  was  removed  to  Sandhurfi,  nearBag- 
Ihot.  Great  Marlow  is  diftant  from  High  Wycomb  and 
Maidenhead  five  miles,  from  Beaconsfield  and  Henley 
leven,  from  Reading  fifteen,  from  Aylelbury  feventeen, 
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and  thirty-two  well  from  London.  Lat.  51.  34.  N.  Ion.  o. 
47.  W. 

Marlow  is  furrounded  with  a  number  of  villages  and 
gentlemen’s  feats;  the  chief  of  which  is  Temple  Mills,  a 
village  with  a  large  manufactory  of  copper,  brafs,  and 
brafs-vvire  ;  here  is  the  feat  of  Owen  Williams,  efq.  mem¬ 
ber  for  Marlow.  Near  this  are  two  mills,  which  are  both 
of  an  extraordinary  kind  ;  one  for  making  of  thimbles, 
the  other  for  preiling  of  oil  from  rape  and  flax  feed. 

Nearly  oppofite  Marlow  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  the  county  of  Berks,  is  Bifham,  a  fmall  village, 
pleafantly  fituated,  and  containing  a  large  manfion,  the 
feat  of  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vanfittart,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  At  Bilham  was  formerly  an  abbey,  and  the 
remains  of  it  are  ltill  to  be  feen.  The  ellate  belonged  once 
to  the  Knights  Templars;  and  fince  came  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Hobby,  whereof  fir  William  and  fir  Edward 
Hobby  are  noted  in  our  hiltories;  the  latter  as  having 
been  employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  moll  important 
foreign  negociations,  as  a  learned  man,  and  great  antiqua¬ 
rian.  Their  monuments,  with  thole  of  their  ladies  and 
children,  are  in  the  little  church  of  Bilham,  and  well  worth 
feeing.  The  feat  of  the  family  is  now  in  Dorfetlhire  3 
but  hither  they  are  generally  all  brought,  when  they  die, 
to  be  buried  with  their  anceffors. 

Hurley,  alfo  in  Berklhire,  is  a  pleafant  village  on  the 
Oxford  road,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  diitant,  with  l'e- 
veral  gentlemen’s  feats. — Hsdfor,  call  of  Marlow,  near 
Cliefton,  is  in  a  delightful  lituation,  and  poflefles  beauties 
fufficient  to  attraCl  the  vifits  of  ltrangers,  efpecially  the 
gardens  and  park  with  the  woods  adjoining,  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  piClurelque  and  romantic. 

MAR'LOW  (Little),  a  village  about  two  miles  ead- 
ward  of  Great  Marlow,  contains  128  houfes.  A  bene- 
diCtine  nunnery  was  founded  here  about  the  timeof  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  but  lcarcely  any  part  of  the  conventual  buildings  is 
now  Handing,  the  principal  materials  having  been  ufed  in 
the  condrudlion  of  a  farm-houle.  Beauties  of  England  and, 
Wales.  Wilkes's  Briti/k  DireElory,  vol.  iii. 

MAR'LSTON,  a  village  near  Chefter. 

MARLSTON  GREE'hl,  a  village  about  three  miles 
from  Tring  in  Hertfordlhire.  In  the  year  1751  a  molt 
extraordinary  affair  happened  at  this  place*  Some  coun¬ 
try  people  were  poffefied  of  an  opinion  that  an  old  man 
and  woman  of  Tring,  John  and  Ruth  Olborne,  were 
witches,  on  account  of  feveral  cattle  dying  of  a  contagion, 
which  then  raged;  great  numbers  of  them  affembledr 
fome  on  borfeback  and  others  on  foot,  and  went  and  had 
them  proclaimed  as  fuch  in  three  different  market-towns, 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  were  afterwards  dragged  from 
the  vellry  of  the  church,  where  they  had  been  concealed, 
and  fo  feverely  ducked,  that  the  woman  died  on  the  fpot, 
and  the  man  a  few  days  after.  Several  perfons  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  cuftody  on  the  verdifl  of  the  coroner’s  jury  ;  and 
one  Thomas  Colley,  a  chimney-lvveep,  who  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  adtor  in  this  horrid  affair,  was  tried  at  the  enfuing  af- 
fizes  for  Hertfordlhire,  and  capitally  convicted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  circumitances  came  out  at  the  trial.  It  appeared, 
that,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1751,  one  Nichols  came  to 
William  Dell,  the  crier  of  Kernel  Hempftead,  and  gave 
him  a  piece  of  paper,  with  four-pence,  that  he  might  cry 
the  words  written  thereon  in  the  market-place.  The 
words  were  thefe:  “  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  a  man  and  woman  are  to  be  publicly  ducked  at 
Tring,  in  this  county,  for  their  wicked  crimes.”  The 
overfeer  of  the  parifii,  whare  thefe  people  lived,  having 
heard  this  cried  at  Window,  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  He- 
mel  Hempdead,  on  the  feveral  market-days,  and  being 
informed  that  the  two  people  were  John  Olborne  and 
Ruth  his  wife,  he  lent  them  to  the  workhoufe  for  fafety. 
The  mailer  of  the  w  orkhoufe,  to  make  them  dill  more  le- 
cure,  removed  them,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the 
2 1  It,  into  the  veftry-room  of  the  church,  thinking  the  fanc- 
tity  of  the  place  would  have  fome  awe  upon  the  mob,  if 
they  came.  However,  on  the  day  appointed,  more  thaa 
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5000  people  were  collected  together  at  Tring,  declaring 
revenge  again  ft  Oiborne  and  his  wife  as  a  wizard  and 
witch  ;  they  pulled  down  a  large  wall  belonging  to  the 
workhoufe,  and  demoliftied  the  windows  and  window- 
frames.  Tlie  matter  of  the  workhoufe  allured  them  they 
were  not  there  ;  they  would  not  believe  him,  but  rallied 
in  and  fearched  the  houfe,  all  the  clofets,  and  even  boxes 
and  trunks.  They  declared  they  would  pull  the  houfe 
down  if  the  victims  were  not  produced,  and  fome  pro- 
pofed  fetting  fire  to  it ;  at  laft  they  all  fwore,  that,  if  Oi¬ 
borne  and  his  wife  were  not  delivered  to  them,  they  would 
not  only  burn  the  workhoufe,  but  the  whole  town  of 
Tring.  The  matter  of  the  workhoufe,  being  apprehenfive 
that  they  would  do  as  they  had  promifed,  at  length  in¬ 
formed  them  where  the  unhappy  people  were.  The  mob 
now'  w>ent  off  in  triumph,  with  Colley  at  their  head.  As 
foon  as  the  mob  entered  the  veftry-room,  they  feized  Of- 
borne  and  his  wife,  and  carried  them  to  a  place  called 
Gubblecut,  about  two  miles  off ;  where  not  finding  a  pond 
to  their  purpofe,  they  carried  them  to  Marlfton  Green, 
and  put  them  into  feparate  rooms  in  a  houfe  there  ;  they 
itripped  them  naked,  and  tied  them  up  feparately  in  a  Iheet 
or  cloth  ;  but  firft  they  eroded  the  man’s  legs  and  arms, 
and  bent  Ins  body  fo  as  to  tie  his  thumbs  to  his  great  toes. 
When  they  came  to  the  pond.,  called  Marlfton  Mere,  a 
rope  was  tied  under  the  armpits  of  Ruth  Oiborne,  and 
two  men  dragged  her  into  the  pond,  and  through  it  fe- 
veral  times  ;  and  Colley  went  into  the  pond,  and  turned 
her  feveral  times  over  and  over  with  a  (tick.  After  they 
had  ducked  the  woman  feveral  times,  they  brought  her  to 
land,  and  then  dragged  the  old  man  in,  and  ducked  him. 
Then  he  was  fet  by,  and  the  woman  ducked  again  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  Colley  made  the  fame  ufe  of  his  ftick.  Then 
the  old  man  was  ducked  again.  After  which  the  woman 
was  a  third  time  ducked  ;  and  Colley  went  into  the  pond, 
and  pulled  her  about  till  the  Iheet  wherein  (he  was  wrap¬ 
ped  came  off,  and  (he  appeared  naked.  She  expired  foon 
after.  Colley  then  came  out  of  the  pond,  and  went  round 
colled ing  money  for  the  fport  he  had  fliown  them  in 
ducking  the  old  witch  as  he  called  her.  After  the  woman 
was  dead,  the  mob  carried  John  Oiborne  to  a  houfe,  put 
him  to  bed,  and  laid  his  dead  wife  by  his  fide.  Ruth 
Oiborne  was  feventy  years  of  age;  John  was  fifty-fix. — 
In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances  of  cruelty,  Colley 
was  ordered  for  immediate  execution;  and  his  body  was 
afterwards  hung  in  chains.  Wilkes's  Briti/k  DircElory,  art. 
Tring. 

MAR'LSTRAND,  an  iliand  of  Sweden,  near  the  well 
eoalt  in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  57.  53.  N.  Ion.  11.  29.  E. 

MARTY,  adj.  Abounding  with  marl. — The  oak 
thrives  belt  on  the  richeft  clay,  and  will  penetrate  ftrange- 
ly  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom.  Mortimer. 

MAR'LY,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  lituated  near  the  Seine  ; 
celebrated  for  its  magnificent  palace  and  water-works, 
erected  at  the  expenfe  of  Louis  XIV.  four  miles  north  of 
Verfailles,  and  nine  weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  48.  52.  N.  Ion. 
a. 11. E. 

When  the  king  had  fixed  upon  a  favourite  fituation  in 
the  foreft  of  Marly,  where  he  intended  to  ereft  afplendid 
cattle, Lie  found  that  it  wanted  nothing  either  in  point  of 
beauty  or  convenience  but  a  fountain  of  water;  and  he 
immediately  determined  to  fupply  by  the  alliftance  of  art 
what  nature  had  denied  it.  An  ingenious  and  felf-taught 
carpenter  from  Liege,  named  Rannequin,  undertook  to 
conduit  from  the  Seine  a  copious  fupply  of  water,  and 
for  this  purpofe  contrived  and  ereiled  the  celebrated  and 
complicated  machine  which  we  are  now  to  delcribe.  The 
machinery  is  driven  by  14  underfliot  water-wheels  of  36 
feet  diameter,  reckoning  from  the  ends  of  the  float-boards," 
difpofed  in  three  rows.  In  the  fir  It  row  there  are  (even 
wheels,  in  the  fecond  fix,  and  in  the  third  only  one.  By 
thefe  wheels  the  water  is  raifed  through  pumps  into  the 
firil  refervoir  about  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
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then  to  a  fecond  refervoir  346  feet  high,  and  from  this  to 
the  fummit  of  a  tower  about  533  feet  above  the  Seine. 
The  two  extremities  of  the  axle  of  each  wheel  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  gudgeons  on  which  they  reft,  and  are  bent  into 
a  crank  fo  as  to  form  a  lever  two  feet  long.  The  crank 
which  is  towards  the  mountain  drives  the  water  of  the 
river  into  the  firft  refervoir,  and  the  other  crank  gives 
motion  to  the  balances.  An  engine  of  eight  pumps  is 
wrought  by  one  of  the  cranks  of  each  of  the  fix  wheels  in 
the  firft  row.  Thefe  engines  confilt  of  a  balance,  at  each 
end  of  which  hangs  a  fquare  piece  of  wood  that  fupports 
and  directs  four  piftons.  This  balance  is  moved  by  a 
beam  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the  horizontal  part  of  which  is 
connected  at  one  end  with  the  balance  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  vertical  regulator  or  beam,  and  at  the  other  with 
the  crank  of  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  horizontal  iron  rod. 

One  of  the  cranks  of  each  of  the  fix  wheels  of  the  firft 
row,  (excepting  that  which  is  next  the  mountain,)  and 
two  of  the  cranks  of  the  fourteenth  wheel,  or  that  in  the 
laft  row,  give  motion  to  the  pumps  in  the  river,  and  carry 
the  water  into  the  firft  refervoir.  This  motion  is  commu¬ 
nicated  from  the  cranks  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  which 
is  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  balance.  A  horizon¬ 
tal  regulator  or  beam  is  fixed  to  each  end  of  this  balance  ; 
and  to  thefe  regulators  are  fattened  chains  which  follow 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  till  they  reach  the  fuperior 
refervoirs.  When  the  wheel  is  revolving,  therefore,  one 
of  thefe  chains  will  be  dragged  towards  the  river,  and  the 
other  towards  the  mountain.  In  order  to  produce  this 
alternate  motion,  the  chains  are  fupported  and  kept  at 
equal  diftances  by  a  number  of  vertical  balances,  placed 
along  the  mountain  at  every  three  toifes,  and  moving 
upon  a  centre  fupported  by  a  frame  lying  between  the 
two  chains  and  equidiftant  from  them.  When  thefe 
chains  reach  the  firlt  refervoir,  they  are  fixed  to  vertical 
regulators,  which  carry  frames,  to  which  are  adapted  the 
piftons  of  the  fucking-pumpfc.  Thefe  regulators  there¬ 
fore  will  be  drawn  one  after  another  by  their  correfpond- 
i.ng  chains  ;  and,  when  one  regulator  is  drawn  by  its  chain, 
the  pifton  of  the  pumps  which  it  carries  will  be  raifed, 
and  the  water  will  follow  them:  at  the  fame  time  the 
piftons  of  the  other  regulator  are  defeending  to  form  a  va¬ 
cuum  ;  and  thefe  in  their  turn  afeend  with  their  load  of 
water  when  the  others  are  in  the  aft  of  defeending.  la 
the  pumps  formerly  mentioned  which  work  in  the  river, 
an  effeft  is  produced  upon  the  piftons  both  when  they  af¬ 
eend  and  defeend,  becaufe  they  are  moved  by  ftiff  iron 
rods;  but  in  the  prefent  cafe  the  piftons  defeend  merely 
by  their  own  weight,  as  the  motion  is  tranfmitted  only 
by  a  chain.  By  thefe  pumps  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
upper  refervoir  by  two  conduit-pipes  of  eight  inches  and 
three  others  of  fix  inches  diameter. 

The  fixth  wheel  of  the  firft  row,  which  is  the  firft  to¬ 
wards  the  dam,  moves  a  long  chain  which  works  the 
pumps  of  one  of  the  wells  of  the  upper  refervoir.  The 
feventh  wheel  gives  motion  to  a  chain  which  goes  to  the 
firft  ciftern.  By  means  fimilar  to  thefe  already  deferibed, 
the  fix  wheels  of  the  fecond  row  move  by  each  of  their 
cranks  a  chain  that  goes  to  the  fecond  refervoir ;  and  eight 
of  thefe  chains  work  fixteen  pumps  behind  it,  to  bring 
back  into  the  refervoir  the  water  which  is  loft  out  of  the 
fix  pipes  that  go  to  the  tower.  Thefe  chains  go  over  one 
of  the  firft  citterns,  and  five  of  them  at  the  fame  time  give 
motion  to  the  piltons  of  thirty  pumps,  whillt  the  other 
chains  go  on  ftraight  to  the  great  refervoir.  Thefe  30 
pumps  convey  their  water  through  two  pipes  of  eight 
inches  diameter  into  the  upper  refervoir.  The  five  chains, 
after  working  thefe  thirty  pumps,  give  motion  to  the  pif¬ 
tons  ot  8s  pumps  in  the  fecond  relervoir,  which  raife  the 
water  from  it  to  the  tower.  The  balis  of  the  tower  which 
receives  the  water  raifed  from  the  river  is  610  fathoms 
diftant  from  it;  and  the  water  runs  from  this  baion  along 
an  aqueduft  of  thirty-fix  arches  by  its  own  weight  From 
this  aqueduct  the  water  is  diltributed  into  great  refer- 
1  voirs, 
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voirs,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  gardens  and  fhrub- 
beries  around  the  caftle  ;  and  formerly  there  were  pipes 
running  to  Verfailles  and  Trianon. 

The  number  of  pipes  in  this  machine  is  253  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  water  raifed  by  it  amounts  to  5258  tons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  near  220  tons  per  hour,  or  tons 
per  minute.  But  the  London-bridge  water- works,  with 
four  wheels  only,  raife  11,724.  tons  in  twenty-four  hours, 
■which  is  almoft  twice  and  a  quarter  as  much.  Some  of 
the  largelt  of  our  (team-engines  ufed  in  England,  will  raife 
as  much  water  as  that  of  Marly  to  the  fame  height,  and 
not  coft  above  io,oool. 

This  machine,  which  began  to  work  in  1682,  and  is 
faid  to  have  coft  23.3,0001.  (terling,  has  a  great  many  ex¬ 
cellent  contrivances  ;  but  yet  does  not  raife  all  the  water 
that  it  might  have  done,  becaufe  the  maker  did  not  know 
how  to  give  the  river  Seine  all  the  advantages  of  which 
it  was  capable.  Hence  appears  the  neceftity  of  a  mecha¬ 
nic  being  well  acquainted  with  mathematics;  or  that 
able  mathematicians  fhouid  apply  themfelves  to  mechanics 
more  than  they  do,  and  not  think  it  below  them  to  direct 
workmen.  According  to  Dan.  Bernouilli's  computation, 
the  effeft  of  the  machine  of  Marly  is  not  more  than  of 
its  abfolute  force  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  lofs  of  of  that 
force.  The  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  vifited  Marly  in 
1769,  being  aftonifhed  at  the  immenfe  magnitude  of  the 
machine,  the  multiplicity  of  its  movements,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  employed  to  work  it  and  keep  it  in  re¬ 
pair,  (taking  into  account  the  intereft  of  the  original  ex- 
penfe,)  conjeflured  that  the  water  probably  coft  as  much 
as  wine.  Defayuliers'  Exper.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  Dan.  Bernouilli's 
Hydrodyn.  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii. 

MARLY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aifne  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Vervins,  and  fix  eaft  of 
Guife. 

MAR'MADUKE,  a  man’s  name. 

MARMAGNAC',  a  towh  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cantal :  three  miles  eaft  of  Aurillac. 

MARMA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cher  :  four  miles  weft  of  Bourges,  and  twelve 
fouth-eaft  of  Vierzop. 

MAR'MALADE,  or  Mar'ualet,  /  [French;  from 
marmelo,  Port,  a  quince.] — Marmalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  confidence  with  fugar :  it  is  fubaftringent, 
and  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  Quincy. 

MARMAN'DE,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diltrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne, 
fituated  on  the  Garonne.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
conftderable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  is  about  4000.  It  is  feven  polts  north-weft  of  Agen, 
and  eleven  and  three  quarters  fouth-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 
Lat.  44.  30.  N.  Ion.  o.  15.  E. 

MARMAR'ICA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  extenfive 
country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Sahara,  or  deferts  of 
Libya  interior,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean. 
After  palling  the  Glaucum  Promontorium,  Cape  Deris, 
the  port  Leucapfis,  and  other  inconfiderable  promontories 
and  harbours,  we  come  to  Paraetonium,  called  by  Strabo 
Ammonia,  a  city  of  conftderable  note.  Floras  ftyles  this 
city  and  Pelufium  the  two  horns  of  Egypt ;  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  confidered  Marmarica  as  part  of  Egypt,  and 
Paraitonium  as  a  fortrefs  of  great  ftrength.  At  fome  dis¬ 
tance  from  Parattonium,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cyre¬ 
naica,  ftood  Apis,  a  town  fo  denominated  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity  of  that  name.  The  principal  Libyan  nations 
inhabiting  this  region  were  the  Adyrmachidte  and  Ara- 
monii.  Some  authors  feent  to  make  the  Marmaridte  a 
nation  inhabiting  a  particular  territory  contiguous  to  the 
greater  Catabathmus;  but  others  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  all  the  Libyans  in  Marmarica  were  comprehended 
under  this  appellation.  Calmer  thinks  that  Marmarica 
was  firft  peopled  by  the  defcendants  of  Lehabim,  the  fon 
of  Mftsraim,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  Elerodotus  affures  us 
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that  there  was  a  great  affinity  betwixt  them  and  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  in  the  moft  important  points. 

MARMA'RIUM,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  ifland 
of  Euboea,  whence  Apollo  had  the  name  of  Marma- 
rinvs. 

M  ARMARUO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mincio:  eight  miles  north  of  Mantua. 

M  A R M A R ' Y G zE , yi  [from  ixagaugu,  Gr.  to  Ihine.]  A 
word  ufed  by  the  old  writers  in  medicine,  to  exprefs  fparks 
of  lire,  or  the  appearance  of  fuch,  flafiiing  before  the  eyes 
in  fome  diforders. 

MAR'ME,  a  province  or  territory  of  Afia,  near  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  famous  for  the  production  of  tinea!, 
or  crude  borax. 

MAR'MELOS,yi  in  botany.  See  Cratteva. 

MARMIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot :  nine  miles  fouth. weft  of  Gourdon. 

MAR'MION  (Shakerley),  a  dramatic  writer,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  born  in  the  heredi¬ 
tary  manfion-houfe  of  his  family  at  Aynhoe,  in  Northamp- 
tonlhire,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1602.  When 
a  boy  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  Thame  in  Oxford  (hire,  from 
whence,  at  about  the  age  of  lixteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Wadham-college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  firft  as  a 
gentleman  commoner,  and  afterwards,  in  1624,  took  his 
degree  of  matter  of  arts.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  he 
was  “  a  goodly  proper  gentleman,  and  had  once  in  his  pof- 
feflion  feven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  at  leaft.”  The 
whole  of  this  ample  fortune  he  diftipated  ;  after  which 
he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  but,  not  meeting  with 
promotion  according  to  his  expectation,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  troop  raifed  by  fir 
John  Suckling  for  the  ufe  of  king  Charles  I.  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  Scots  in  the  year  1639;  but,  falling  fick 
at  York,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died  in  the 
fame  year.  By  the  editors  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica, 
he  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  among  the  dramatic 
authors  of  that  time.  His  plots  are  ingenious,  his  cha¬ 
racters  well  drawn,  and  his  language  not  only  eafy  and 
dramatic,  but  full  of  lively  wit  and  folid  underltnnding. 
He  left  four  comedies  behind  him  :  1.  Holland’s  Leaguer, 
4to.  1632.  2,  Fine  Companion,  4to.  1633.  3.  Antiquary, 
4to.  1641.  4.  The  Crafty  Merchant,  or  the  Souldier’d 

Citizen;  not  printed. 

MAR'MION,  in  geography,  a  village  in  Merioneth- 
fhire,  North  Wales;  near  which  ftood  the  venerable  and 
celebrated  oak,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cybren 
yrEllyl.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  fell  lately  under 
the  weight  of  age.  It  mull  have  been  very  old,  even  in 
the  days  of  Owen  Glendower,  who  hid  in  this  tree  the 
body  of  the  Lancaftrian  Howel  Sale,  nearly  four  hundred 
years  ago.  (See  Pennant’s  Tour,  App.  7.)  This  remark¬ 
able  event  has  been  beautifully  wrought  up  by  Mr.  War¬ 
rington  into  a  poetic  tale,  publiflied  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  Marmion.  Notwithftanding  the  age  of  this  tree, 
there  are  ftill  parts  fo  fine,  that  probably  tire  proprietor, 
fir  Robert  Vaughan,  may.be  induced  to  convert  it  to  forne 
ufeful  or  ornamental  purpolb. 

MAR'MOL  CARAVAJAL'  (Louis  de),  born  in  the 
fixteenth  century  at  Grenada,  was  one  of  tirofe  men  who 
know  how  to  profit  by  misfortune.  Being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  carried  to  Morocco,  he 
collected  all  the  materials  lie  could  for  an  account  of 
the  country,  which,  when  he  had  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  he  publiflied  under  this  title  ;  La 
Defcripcion  General  de  Africa.  Tom.  1.  Granada,  1573. 
Tom.  2.  Malaga,  1599.  The  third  volume  of  his  works 
is  entitled  Hijloria  del  Rehelion  y  Cajligo  de  los  Morifcos  del 
Reino  de  Granada  ;  Malaga,  i5oo.  T  he  French  tranllation 
of  this  work  by  d’Ablancourt  is  highly  efteemed.  The 
Bibliotheca  Hifpana  mentions  neither  the  time  of  his 
birth  nor  of  his  death.  He  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the 
revelations  of  St.  Bridget,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  verlion  was  evei'  publifhed.  R.  S,  in  Gen.  Biog. 
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MARMONTEI/(John-Frnncis),  a  drftinguifhed  French 
writer,  was  born  in  1723  at  Bort,  a  fmall  town  in  Limo- 
fin.  His  father  was  in  an  humble  fituation  ;  and  was 
obliged  to  exercife  great  frugality  to  bring  up  a  large  fa¬ 
mily  of  children,  of  whom  this  was  the  eldeft.  His  early 
education  correfponded  with  the  condition  of  life  in 
which  his  lot  was  calf;  but  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
having  a  mother  whofe  language  and  fentinients  were 
much  fuperior  to  her  rank,  and  who  conffantly  favoured 
that  ardour  for  mental  cultivation  by  which  he  was  foon 
riillinguilhed.  Through  her  influence  he  was  lent  to  the 
Jefuits’  college  of  Mauriac,  where,  with  the  practice  of 
ft  riff  economy,  he  was  initiated  in  claflical  ftudies  and  rhe¬ 
torical  exercifes.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  placed 
him  with  a  merchant  at  Clermont.  As  this  deftination 
was  by  no  means  to  his  talfe,  he  quitted  it  immediately  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival ;  and,  hiring  a  garret  for  his  lodging,  with  a 
few  livres  in  his  pocket,  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  felt 
a  vocation  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  indulgence  for  this  inclination,  he  applied  for  ad- 
miffion  to  the  college  of  Clermont,  and  was  received  into 
the  philofophical  clafs.  Soon  after,  fame  lcholars  were 
put  under  his  care,  from  whom  he  received  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  which  fufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  The 
death  of  his  father  in  the  fecond  year  of  this  occupation 
was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  him;  and  he  difplayed  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart  by  taking  upon  liirnfelf  the  paternal 
charge  with  refpeff  to  the  deftitute  family.  After  fluc¬ 
tuating  fotne  time  between  different  plans  of  life,  he  went 
to  Touloufe,  and  there  engaged  as  teacher  of  philofophy 
in  a  feminary  of  the  Bernardines.  His  natural  quickneis 
of  parts  and- acquired  knowledge  made  him  appear  with 
diftindtion  in  a  fociety  of  monks;  and  profpedts  of  greater 
celebrity  foon  opened  upon  him.  The  Academy  of  Floral 
Gaines  at  Touloufe  gave  annual  prizes  for  literary  com- 
pofitions,  which  foon  became  an  objedt  of  his  ambition. 
He  wrote  an  ode  as  one  of  the  competitors,  and  was  much 
mortified  that  it  did  not  obtain  the  prize.  Refolved  to 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  he  fent  his  performance  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  returned  it  with  liberal  applaufe,  and  with  a 
prefent  of  a  copy  of  his  works.  Flattered  to  excels  with 
this  condefcenlion  from  fo  great  a  man,  he  proceeded  with 
ardour  ip  his  career,  and  obtained  the  prizes  of  feveral 
fucceflive  years.  His  reputation  continually  increaf- 
ed ;  he  fometimes  fupplied  the  place  of  the  profeflor  of 
philofophy,  was  made  an  adjundl  in  the  academy,  and 
had  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  the  number  of  his  fcbolars 
augmented.  He  employed  his  gains  in  kind  fnccours  to 
his  family,  and  fent  for  one  of  his  brothers  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  his  expenfe  under  his  own  eye.  In  proportion 
to  his  worldly  fuccefs,  his  zeal  for  the  ecclefiaftical  office 
abated;  he  difcerned  feveral  things  in  it  which  gave  him 
difguft,  and  found  other  inclinations  riling  in  his  mind. 
The  advice  of  Voltaire,  to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris  as  a 
man  of  letters,  was  therefore  too  conformable  to  his 
wiflies  not  to  command  his  attention ;  and,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  billet  from  him,  announcing  that  M.  Orri,  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  to  whom  Voltaire 
had  mentioned  him,  promifed  to  take  care  of  him,  the 
matter  was  determined,  and  he  fet  out  for  the  capital. 

Marmontel  arrived  at  Paris  in  1745,  where  the  firft: 
news  he  heard  was  that  Orri  had  loll:  his  place.  Voltaire 
fupported  his  fpirits,  and  advifed  him  to  write  for  the 
ftage.  He  began  to  fiudy  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  w  rote  a  poem  which  obtained  a  prize  at  the 
French  Academy;  and,  in  c’onj unftion  with  a  literary 
friend,  publilhed  a  periodical  paper,  which  had  but  little 
fuccefs.  All  his  efforts  were  unable  to  preferve  him  from 
a  hate  of  indigence,  when  a  fortunate  introduction  to  a 
lady  who  engaged  him  toeducate  her  grandfon  impioved 
his  circumflances,  and  gave  him  admiflion  to  a  feleCt  and 
agreeable,  fociety.  He  finiflied  a  tragedy  entitled  Denis 
Le  Tiran,  which  vvas  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  February 
1748,  and  obtained  general  applaufe.  Money  and  fame 
now  poured  in  upon  him';  he  became  in  fa (h ion,  was 


feafted  and  complimented,  and  at  once  fell  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  Parifian  diflipation.  A  connexion  with  Madlle. 
Navarre,  a  capricious  beauty,  miftrefs  to  marfhal  Saxe, 
fucceeded  by  another  with  Madlle.  Clairon,  the  cele¬ 
brated  actrefs,  were  fome  of  the  titles  by  which  he  fuf- 
tained  his  new  character  of  a  man  of  pleafure.  He  did 
not,  however,  negledt  the  art  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  his  reputation;  and  in  1749  his  fecond  tragedy  of 
Arijlomcne  appeared  on  the  theatre.  Voltaire  fat  with 
him  in  his  box,  and  cordially  joined  in  the  applaufes 
which  it  received.  He  was  for  fome  time  domefticated 
with  M.  de  la  Popliniere,  a  rich  financier,  whole  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  an  actrefs.  His  lioufe  was  a  fcene 
of  luxury  and  profusion  of  every  kind  ;  Marmontel  en¬ 
tered  with  full  relilh  into  all  the  enjoyments  it  afforded- 
In  his  dramatic  progrefs,  the  tragedy  of  Cleopatra  was 
finiflied  and  acted  in  1750.  He  had  compofed  it  carelefsly, 
and  its  fuccefs  was  indifferent.  Another  piece,  Les  Hcra- 
clides,  which  lie  charaCterifes  as  the  inott  pathetic,  but  the 
molt  feebly  written,  of  his  tragedies,  was  reprelen ted  in 
1752,  and  abfolutely  failed.  This  difappointment  vvas  of 
fervice  in  giving  a  tone  to  his  mind,  relaxed  by  too  much 
indulgence.  It  it  did  not  yet  make  a  philofoper  of  him, 
it  rendered  him  more  attentive  to  his  future  fortune  ; 
and,  having  already  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  madame  Pompadour,  by  fome  court-incenfe,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  that  fa¬ 
vourite,  and  was  gracioufly  received.  It  was  his  object 
to  obtain  by  her  influence  a  place  in  one  of  the  public  of¬ 
fices;  but,  as  flieexprefled  a  wilh  that  he  (hould  again  try 
his  fortune  at  the  theatre,  lie  complied,  and  produced  Les 
Funerailles  de  Sejhflrts.  This  piece,  however,  was  not  more 
iuccefsful  than  the  laft;  and  his  new  patronefs  confoled 
him  by  the  place  of  fecretary  of  the  royal  buildings  un¬ 
der  her  brother,  M.  de  Marigny.  He  left  M.  de  la  Po¬ 
pliniere,  took  apartments  at  Verfailles  ;  and  “here,  thank 
Heaven  (fays  he,  in  his  Memoirs),  terminate  the  errors 
and  deviations  of  my  youth.” 

Good  fenfe,  prudence,  and  a  regard  to  propriety,  feem 
to  have  marked  the  character  of  Marmontel  as  foon  as 
the  fire  of  the  paflions  was  moderated.  No  one  more 
agreeably  mingled  the  man  of  bufinefs  with  the  man  of 
letters;  or  in  his  commerce  with  the  great  better  pre- 
ferved  a  decent  freedom,  without  giving  offence  by  vanity 
or  indifcretion.  In  his  literary  capacity  lie  was  at  this 
time  much  connefted  with  d’Alembert  and  Diderot,  and 
was  their  coadjutor  in  the  Encyclopedie.  His  afliduities 
and  fervices  to  perfons  in  power  at  length  procured  him 
a  penfion  upon  the  privileged  periodical  work  called  the 
“  Mercure  Frangois.  He  had  obtained  the  privilege  of 
the  work  itfelf  for  a  friend  of  his,  named  Boifly,  who, 
being  once  at  a  lofs  for  original  pieces  to  fill  it  refpedta- 
bly,  applied  in  great  hafte  to  Marmontel  for  his  afiilt- 
ance.  The  tale  entitled  Alcibiades,  compofed  at  a  fingle 
fitting,  vvas  the  refult  of  this  application.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  fo  much  applaufe,  that  the  author  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  follow  it  in  the  fame  publication  with  Soli- 
inan  II.  the  Scruple,  and  others  ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  “  Contes  Moraux,”  which  became  fo  popular 
throughout  Europe.  Boifly  dying  foon  after,  the  Mer¬ 
cure  was  given  to  Marmontel,  who  thereupon  quitted 
Verlailles  and  his  place  of  fecretary  of  the  buildings,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Mad. 
Geoffrin  :  this  was  in  the  year  1758.  His  firft  care  vvas 
to  render  the  work  which  lie  fuperintended  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  relpedtable  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  extended  his 
plan,  and  enlarged  its  correfpondences.  He  was  nowin 
a  favourable  fituation  for  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the- eminent  men  of  letters  and  artilts  at  Paris, 
who  were  accuftomed  to  aflemble  at  tile  lioufe  of  Mad.. 
Geoffrin.  He  likewife  faw  there  a  party  of  perfons  of 
rank  of  both  fexes  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  frequented 
the  meetings  of  'fome  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  at  the 
lioufe  of  a  farmer-general  named  Pelletier,  where  freedom 
was  carried  to  the  bounds  of  licentiouinefs.  This  life  of 
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enjoyment  was  interrupted  by  the  following  circuni- 
ftance.  One  Cury,  a  man  of  pleafantry,  had  compofed 
a  fatire  on  the  duke  d’Aumont  in  the  form  of  a  parody 
on  a  fcenc  in  the  tragedy  of  Cinna.  Marmontel,  who 
was  intimate  with  him,  got  the  verfes  by  heart,  and  im¬ 
prudently  repeated  them  before  a  party  at  Mad.  Geoffrin’s. 
They  were  attributed  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  refuted  to  give 
up  the  real  author,  he  was  committed,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  duke,  to  the  Baftille.  He  was  very  well  treated 
there,  and  was  releafed  after  a  ihort  confinement;  but  the 
Mercure  was  taken  from  him.  This  was  a  confiderable 
pecuniary  lofs;  but  he  now  began  to  receive  a  handfome 
ium  from  the  multiplied  editions  of  his  Tales;  and  his  li¬ 
terary  reputation  flood  fo  high,  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  wanting  profitable  employment  for  his  pen.  After  a 
tour  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  in  which 
he  paid  a  vifit  to  Voltaire,  he  fat  down  ferioufly  to  com- 
pofition,  and  wrote  his  Epitre  aux  Poetes,  for  the  prize 
of  the  French  Academy,  w  hich  he  gained,  though  Tho¬ 
mas  and  Delille  were  his  competitors.  He  alio  finifhed 
his  tranflation  of  the  Pharfalia,  and  his  Poetique  Fran- 
$oife.  The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  admifiion 
into  the  French  Academy  ;  which,  after  much  vexatious 
oppofition,  he  obtained  in  1763,  as  fucceffor  to  Ma¬ 
rivaux. 

His  next  literary  production,  one  which  has  conferred 
the  greateft  celebrity  on  his  name,  had  a  fingular  origin. 
Confined  to  his  chamber  by  an  alfhmatic  dilorder,  he  of¬ 
ten  caft  his  eyes  upon  a  print  of  Beiifarius  which  had  been 
prefented  to  him,  and  was  led  to  refleft  on  the  character 
and  adventures  of  that  great  man.  The  idea  of  forming  a 
work  of  fiCtion  upon  the  foundation  of  his  hiftory,  which 
might  be  a  vehicle  for  his  own  political  and  philofophi- 
cal  opinions,  ftruck  him  ;  and  he  wrought  upon  his  plan 
till  he  had  produced  his  “  Belifaire.”  He  read  parts  of 
his  manufcript  to  fome  friends,  witli  whom  it  had  great 
fuccefs ;  but  it  had  a  fiery  trial  to  go  through  before 
the  doCtors  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  liberal  fentiments 
he  had  put  into  his  hero’s  mouth  concerning  religious  to¬ 
leration,  and  the  unimportance  of  controverfial  theologi¬ 
cal  tenets,  were  not  likely  to  gain  the  approbation  of  that 
body.  As  he  would  not  retraCt  his  opinions  on  thefe 
points,  the  Sorbonne  proceeded  to  a  cenlure  of  his  work ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  large  editions  or  it  were  difperfed 
over  France  and  all  Europe.  The  triumph  was,  in  faCf, 
entirely  on  the  author’s  fide;  and  he  gained  in  the  con- 
teft  all  the  reputation  which  his  adverfaries  loll.  After 
a  pleafant  tour  to  Aix-ia-Chapel!e  and  Spa,  in  which  he 
was  flattered  with  various  proofs  of  his  literary  fame,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
mufician  Gretry.  For  his  benefit  Marmontel  worked  up 
feveral  little  ltories  into  comic  operas  to  be  fet  by  him, 
i'uch  as  Le  Huron,  Lucile,  Sylvain,  L’Ami  de  la  Maifon, 
and  Zemire  et  Azor,  which  were  prefented  at  the  theatre 
with  great  fuccefs.  About  this  time  he  quitted  the  houfe 
of  Mad.  Geoffrin,  and  took  up  his  lodging  with  Madlle. 
Clairon,  long  fince  changed  from  his  mi  ft  re  Is  to  that  fpe- 
cies  of  female  friend  which  France  alone  affords  in  per¬ 
fection.  On  the  death  of  Duclos  in  1772,  Marmontel 
was  appointed,  without  any  folicitation,  to  fucceed  him  as 
hiftoriograplier  ot  France.  He  prepared  himfelf  to  exer- 
cife  the  duties  of  this  office  by  collecting’  materials  for 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  in  which  he  was  affilted  by  feve¬ 
ral  perlons  of  conftquence.  He  alfo  engaged  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedic,  which 
followed  the  feven  original  volumes  of  that  work. 

When  the  mufical  warbroke  out  between  the  partifans  of 
Gluck  and  Piccini,  he  took  part  with  the  latter,  and  wrote 
a  pamphlet  “  On  the  Revolutions  of  Mufic  in  France,” 
(1778.)  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Gluckilts.  The 
lerious  dramas,  written  for  mufic  by  Quinauit,  have  in¬ 
creased  in  favour,  as  poetry,  in  fpite  of  Boileau’s  four 
cenlures,  ever  fince  the  death  of  the  author.  The  airs, 
however,  could  not  he  fet  to  modern  melody  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate.  And,  when  Piccini  arrived  in  France,  and 


requefted  to  be  furniihed  with  dramas  to  fet,  in  which 
the  fongs  were  phrafed  and  polifhed  like  thofe  in  the  ope¬ 
ras  of  Metaffafio,  the  true  models  of  lyric  poetry,  Mar- 
monte],  in  order  to  preferve  the  admirable  lyric  tragedies 
of  Quinauit,  modernized  the  airs,  and  retained  all  the 
original  beauties  of  the  dialogue.  Encouraged  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  moll  enlightened  men  of  letters,  to 
vvliofe  judgment  he  fubmitted  his  labours,  he  prepared 
for  Italian  nuific,  the  poems  of  Amadis,  Roland,  Per  feus, 
Proferpine,  Atys,  Phaeton,  Iiis,  Thefeus,  and  Armide  ; 
and,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  directors  of  the  opera  to 
let  Piccini  have  one  of  them  to  fet,  he  gave  them  their 
choice,  which  fell  upon  Roland,  of  which  the  fable  was 
taken  from  the  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariolio.  Piccini  was 
unacquainted  with  the  French  language;  it  was  therefore 
necelfary,  in  explaining  the  poem,  to  accompany  him 
in  his  labour  flep  by  ltep ;  and  Marmontel  performed 
this  talk  with  as  much  zeal  and  folicitude  as  Quinauit 
himfelf  could  have  done.  The  Italian  compoicr,  from 
thefe  inftruff ions,  became  in  a  (hort  time  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  accentuation  and  nuifical  expreflion  of 
French  words,  that  the  moltTevere  critics  were  unable  to 
point  out  a  fingle  fault  which  he  had  committed  againii 
the  prolody  and  genius  of  the  language.  “  It  is  well 
known,”  lays  M.  Laborde,  “  how  complete  was  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  this  undertaking  ;  he  amply  fulfilled  the  wifli  of 
Marmontel,  and  folved  the  problem,  whether  the  French 
language  was  capable  of  receiving  Italian  mufic.”  We 
Hill  think  it  is  not ;  as  the  mufic  which  Piccini  and  Sac- 
chini  have  fet  to  French  words  is  very  inferior  to  that 
which  they  have  fet  to  their  own  language.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  operas,  lerious  and  comic,  which  Marmontel  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  feveral  theatres  of  France,  between  the 
years  1747  and  1778,  is  prodigious.  Very  early  in  his 
life  he  turnifhed  Rameau  with  operas  for  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Mufique  ;  and,  befides  his  dramas  that  were  fet 
by  others,  he  was  author  of  the  words  of  almoft  all  the 
comic  operas  which  were  let  by  Gretry,  during  his  long 
and  fuccelsful  career. 

Marmontel,  having  now  attained  to  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  married  a  young  lady  of  eighteen;  and  it  is  faid 
that  this  union,  1b  very  unfuitable  in  point  of  years,  was 
the  fource  of  much  real  felicity.  About  the  fame  period 
he  publifhed  another  work,  entitled  “  Les  Incas,  or  the 
Deftruftion  of  the  Empire  of  Peru,”  which  united  hiftory 
and  fidtion,  and  which  was  evidently,  like  the  Belifaire,. 
for  the  purpofe  of  inculcating  liberal  principles  and  en¬ 
lightened  fentiments.  In  1783  he  was,  on  the  death  of 
d’AleYnbert,  elected  to  the  poft  of  perpetual  fecretary  of 
the  French  Academy;  and  from  this  period  his  compofi- 
tions  were  chiefly  confined  toeloges  and  other  pieces  read 
before  the  academy,  as  well  in  verfe  as  in  profe.  He  alfo 
employed  himfelf  in  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  now 
become  very  voluminous. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  to  witnefs  the 
ftorrny  lcenes  of  the  French  revolution.  His  ideas  of  re¬ 
formation  went  no  farther  than  the  conceftions  offered  by 
the  crown  in  1788;  and  he  contemplated  with  horror 
the  changes  which  he  faw  meditated  by  the  popular 
party.  He  was  neverthelefs  chofen  a  member  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  affembly  ;  but  foon  loft  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
lfituents,  by  oppofing  an  unlimited  liberty  of  the  prels  ; 
and  he  gladly  retired  to  his  country-houle,  to  remain  a 
fpettator  rather  than  affor  in  the  great  revolutionary 
drama.  In  his  retreat  from  the  bufy  and  noify  \vorld,  he 
employed  himfelf  in  writing  fome  additional  Contes  Mo- 
raux  ;  and  a  “  Cours  Elementaire”  for  the  inftruftion  of 
young  perlons,  confuting  of  Ihort  treadles  on  grammar, 
logic,  metaphyfics,  and  morals.  He  alio  drew  up  Me¬ 
moirs  of  his  own  Lite,  addrelled  to  his  children.  In  1797 
he  was  brought  forward  again  into  public  life,  and  cholen 
a  reprefentative  of  the  department  of  Eure.  He  pro¬ 
nounced  before  the  legiflative  body  a  difcourfe  “  On  the 
free  exercife  of  public  worfhip  and  he  continued  to  dif- 
charge  the  functions  of  his  office,  till  the  decision  which 

rendered. 
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rendered  null  the  elections  of  his  department,  with  thofe 
of  many  others.  He  died,  almoft  in  indigence,  in  De¬ 
cember  1799,  in  the  feventy-feventh  year  of  his  age;  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow  and  two  young  children  without  fupport. 

Marmontel  defervedly  holds  a  high  rank  amongft  mo¬ 
dern  French  authors.  Warm  and  eloquent  on  grave  and 
elevated  topics,  eafy  and  lively  on  light  ones,  ingenious, 
inventive,  and  varied,  full  of  good  fenfe  and  animated 
with  fentiment,  he  addrefles  himfelf  with  almolt  equal 
fuccefs  to  the  heart,  the  imagination,  and  the  judgment. 
Scarcely  any  work  of  the  age  was  more  popular  than  his 
Contes  Moravx,  which  contain  many  charming  (Tories  de¬ 
lightfully  told.  The  Englifii  reader,  however,  Ihould  he 
apprifed  that  they  are  not  properly  rendered  “  Moral 
Tales,”  fince  the  morality  of  them  is  very  ambiguous; 
though  in  general  they  inculcate  valuable  and  ufeful  lef- 
fons.  Thefe,  the  Belifaire  and  Incas,  are  belt  known  to 
foreigners.  His  poetical  works  are  little  read  abroad, 
and  feem  lefs  Valued  in  France  than  his  profe.  Some  of 
his  didaCtic  works  are  much  elteemed,  efpecially  his 
Courfe  of  Literature  inferted  in  the  Encyclopedic.  Since 
his  death,  belides  his  own  Memoirs,  there  have  appeared 
Memoirs  of  the  Regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  printed 
from  his  manufcript,  in  2  vols.  umo. 

MAR'MOR,yi  [Lat.  from  Gr.  to  (iiine  or 

glitter.]  Marble;  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  calcareous 
earth  —  Confiding  of  carbonnt  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  water;  hardilh,  meagre  to  the  touch,  of  a  common 
form,  lightifl),  compoling  whole  mountains,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  in  detached  pieces;  burning  into  quick¬ 
lime,  foluble  for  the  greater  part  in  acids,  with  effervef- 
cence. 

The  term  marble  was  originally  applied  to  any  mineral 
fubltance  capable  of  receiving  a  polifh,  and  ufed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  for  ornamental 
purpofes  :  in  the  prefent  in  dance  it  is  applied  to  fitch  mi¬ 
neral  fubllances  only,  as  from  the  nature  and  porportions 
of  their  conftituent  parts  are  judly  denominated  carbonats 
of  lime.  The  term  Imejlone  all'o,  which  ftrictly  fpeaking 
is  applicable  to  any  natural  compound  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  that  earth,  is  here  ufed  to  exprefs 
thole  natural  compounds  only,  in  which  lime  combined 
with  carbonic  acid  is  the  principal  condituent  part.  In 
this  fenfe,  then,  marbles  andilimeitones  are  with  refpeCt  to 
their  chemical  analyfis  the  fame  ;  they  differ  only  in  their 
tiles  and  external  characters.  Almoft  all  of  them  con¬ 
tain  fome  portion  of  iron  ;  many  contain  clay  alfo;  and, 
where  the  proportion  of  clay  is  confiderable,  the  fub- 
ltance  poffeffes  thofe  properties  which  conftitute  a  marl. 

Marbles  are  eafily  diftinguilhable  from  gypfeous  and 
calcareous  aiabafters,  with  which  they  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded  ;  from  the  former  by  the  application  of  fome  di¬ 
luted  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  which  produces  a  ftrong  ef- 
fervefcence,  by  expelling  the  carbonic  acid;  from  the 
latter  (which  belong  to  ftalaCtitical  limeftone,  and  are 
therefore  acted  upon  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  acids) 
by  inferior  hardnefs,  a  flighter  degree  of  tranllucidity, 
and,  if  coloured,  by  the  ablence  of  regularity  in  the  (tripes 
and  undulations  that  charaClerife  the  calcareous  alabalter  ; 
nor  is  the  latter  ever  found  in  mafl'es  of  conliderable  di¬ 
men  lions. 

The  fpeeific  gravity  of  marble  varies  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  that  of  the  different  varieties  of  common  limeftone, 
whence  no  distinctive  character  can  be  derived  from  it  : 
Wallerius  and  Gmelin  ftate  the  fpeeific  gravity  of  the 
former  ro  be  lefs,  while  others  confider  it  as  greater,  than 
that  of  common  limeftone;  but,  according  to  Gerhard 
and  other  writers,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  equal  in  both. 

Some  granular  marbles,  when  cut  into  thin  (labs,  ex¬ 
hibit  a  degree  of  elallicity  or  flexibility,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  well-known  fandftone  (Arennrius  fltxilis)  found  in 
Brafil,  riiis  phenomenon  was  firft  oblerved  in  fome 
pieces  of  marble  preferved  in  the  palace  of  prince  Borg- 
hefe  at  Rome.  But  afterwards  another  marble,  having 
the  fame  property,  was  difeovered  by  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue, 
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in  the  Val-Levantine  of  mount  St.  Gothard.  Dolomieu 
(who  deferibed  the  Borghefe  marble)  is  of  opinion  that 
this  property  is  owing  to  a  ftate  of  deficcation  which  has 
leffened  the  adherence  of  the  molecules  of  the  (tones  ; 
and  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue  has  proved  this  conjecture  to 
be  well  founded,  not  only  by  the  appearance  and  nature 
of  the  (tone  he  difeovered  on  St,  Gothard,  hut  alfo  by 
his  imparting  the  fame  property  to  feveral  inflexible  va¬ 
rieties  of  marble  by  merely  expofmg  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  as  produced  complete  deficcation.  Some 
wrought  granular  (ftatuary)  marbles  acquire  a  fimilar 
property  after  a  long  expofure  to  the  action  of  the  atmof- 
phere  and  the  folar  rays ;  a  circumftance  which  fome- 
times  takes  place  in  Itatues,  caufing'  thereby  the  more 
projecting  parts  to  exfoliate,  and  to  crumble  to  pieces. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  (white)  marble  is  produced, 
we  have  fome  curious  particulars  in  the  Phil  Tranf. 
vol.  lx.  p- 47.  The  writer,  Mr.  Rafpe,  F.R.S.  gives  an 
account  of  fome  obfervations  inane  by  the  abbe  Vegni  ori 
the  hot  mineral  waters  of  St.  Philip,  at  Radicofani  in 
Tulcany,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  1.  The 
abbe  traced  the  lource  of  thefe  waters  to  a  (mail  hill 
(which  appeared  to  be  entirely  compofed  of  white  mar¬ 
ble),  from  which  they  flowed  in  feveral  rivulets.  2.  He 
found  tint  thefe  waters  abounded  in  fuiphur.  3.  He 
found  that  they  depolited  a  great  quantiy  of  (hining 
white  tophus,  with  which  not  only  the  Tides  of  the  chan¬ 
nels,  along  which  they  flowed,  became  incrufted,  but  like- 
wife  all  kinds  of  hard  bodies  that  were  thrown  into  them  ; 
and  this  in  fuch  manner,  that,  when  the  tophus  was 
dexteroufly  broken  off,  it  retained  exaCtly  the  form  and 
fiiape  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  had  been  depolited.  4. 
He  further  obferved,  that  when  the  old  channels  became 
choked  up  by  the  accumulation  of  tophus,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  the  water  (till  continued  to  depolit  the  tophus 
in  its  new  and  more  elevated  channels.  Hence  .lie  abbe 
was  led  to  infer,  1.  That  the  whole  of  that  hill,  from 
which  thele  hot  mineral  waters  iffued,  was  formed  by  the 
luccelTiv.-  depofitiou  of  this  (hilling  white  tophus.  2. 
That  this  tophaceous  precipitate  might  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  arts,  provided  it  were  caught  upon  moulds. 
Accordingly  the  abbe  let  on  foot  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  which  lucceeded  very  well.  Models  of  various 
kinds  of  fculpture  formed  of  gypfum,  well  varniflied  and 
befmeared  with  oil  or  greafe,  being  placed  in  the  currents 
of  thele  hot  fprings,  became  incrufted  with  tophus  to  the 
thicknefs  of  two  lines  in  the  ipace  of  fix  days  ;  and  in  this 
manner  were  obtained  bas  reliefs,  medallions,  architec¬ 
tural  ornaments  for  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  See.  which 
in  many  inltances  looked  like  real  fculpture,  and  Teemed 
to  be  formed  of  the  pureft  Carrara  marble.  Mr.  Rafpe 
adopts  the  opinion  that  all  white  marble  is  a  precipitate 
from  water  like  the  tophus  of  the  hot  fprings  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  various  tints  of  marbles  are  generally  produced 
by  oxyds  of  iron,  the  folution  of  which  has,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  penetrated  the  mafs  previous  to  its  complete 
induration.  Blue  and  green  marbles  often  owe  their 
tints  to  minute  particles  of  hornblende;  this  is  the  cafe, 
for  inftance,  with  the  (late-blue  variety  called  turckino , 
and  with  fome  green  German  marbles.  The  black  va¬ 
rieties  are  coloured  by  charcoal,  and  alfo  by  bitumen, 
when  they  pals  into  ltinkftone.  In  marbles  containing 
petrifactions,  thefe  appear  foinetimes  to  have  derived 
their  colour  from  the  fame  fluid  which  coloured  the  mal's; 
while  at  other  times  the  colour  of  the  ground  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  petrifactions  it  contains. 

There  are  fourteen  fpecies  of  marble,  belides  many  va¬ 
rieties. 

1.  Marmor  bammites,  or  ketten-ftone  :  opake,  without 
lultre,  compadt,  coniifting  of  accreted  round  granulations. 
Found  in  It  ratified  mountains  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
particularly  at  Ketten  in  Rutlandfhire,  and  at  Bath  ;  in 
Saxony,  Brunfwick,  France,  Swifferland,  See.  always  in 
large  maffes,  with  rarely  the  remains  of  animal  fubllances. 

3  Colour 
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Colour  dull  grey,  brownifli  or  yellowifh,  with  fometimes 
a  mixture  of  the  two  firft  colours;  the  granulations  are 
eafily  detached,  and  in  fmall  pieces  may  be  crumbled  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  What  is  ufually  called  Bath  Jlone  and 
Portland  Jlone  are  varieties  of  this  fpecies. 

2.  Marmor  granulare,  or  rough  marble  nearly  opake, 
lamellar,  (liining  internally,  hardifh,  fpontaneoufly  falling 
into  granulations,  not  admitting  a  polifli.  Found  in  vaft 
beds  or  Itrata  in  many  mountains  of  Europe,  &c.  confti- 
tuting  their  principal  parts,  and  never  containing  the  vef- 
tiges  of  living  bodies.  The  granulations  of  different 
fizes.  Colour  white,  cinereous,  black,  brown,  red,  yel-  ' 
lowifh,  or  variegated  ;  fraCture  foliated,  often  fmall  and 
fine,  always  ftraight.  It  is  ufed  for  building,  mending 
roads,  burning  into  lime,  and  as  a  flux  for  iron-ftone. 

3.  Marmor  micans,  or  Parian  and  Carrara  marble  :  dia¬ 
phanous,  white,  lamellar,  fhining  internally,  hardifh,  fpon¬ 
taneoufly  falling  into  finer  granulations,  receiving  a  po- 
lifli.  Found  in  ancient  primitive  mountains,  in  vaft  ftrata, 
and  rarely  with  the  veftiges  of  animal  bodies,  in  Finland, 
Saxony,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  near  Carrara,  in  the  iflands 
Paros  and  Antiparos,  and  moft  mountainous  countries, 
and  is  frequently  the  material  of  ancient  buildings ;  fome¬ 
times  it  contains  a  portion  of  quartz,  fo  that  it  effer- 
vefces  flowly  with  acids,  and  ftrikes  fire  with  fteel.  When 
broken  it  is  a  little  fhining,  and  has  a  lamellar  grained 
texture. 

Parian  marble,  containing  no  iron,  does  not  lofe  its  co¬ 
lour  by  expofure  to  air  or  moifture;  whereas  white  calca¬ 
reous  carbonats  in  general  become  yellow  under  the  fame 
circumftances,  in  confequence  of  the  alteration  produced 
on  the  iron  contained  in  them;  on  this  account, and  from 
the  uniforn  delicacy  of  its  colour,  Parian  marble  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applicable  to  the  purpofes  of  ftatuary.  The  Ve¬ 
nus  de  Medicis  and  the  Juno  Capitolina  are  of  this  mar¬ 
ble.  The  ancients  called  it  lychnites ,  becaufe  its  quarries 
were  wrought  at  lamp-light. 

Carrara  marble,  in  its  general  hiftory,  correfponds  very 
clofely  with  that  of  Parian  marble  ;  but  it  is  even  whiter 
and  of  a  finer  grain  than  that,  and  appears  to  haye  been 
ultimately  preferred  by  ftatuaries  on  this  account.  The 
Antinous  of  the  Capitol,  and,  according  to  Dolomieu, 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  are  of  Carrara  marble.  Some  parts 
of  the  beds  of  this  marble  contain  a  confiderable  propor¬ 
tion  of  filiceous  particles ;  a  fmall  proportion  is  found  in 
the  analyfis  of  every  part ;  in  which  it  correfponds  with 
the  analyfis  of  Parian  marble  as  given  above. 

Cipolino  marble  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Parian  and 
Carrara,  ftratified  or  veined  with  greenifh  mica  ;  and,  from 
the  fuppofed  refemblance  of  thefe  veins  or  bands  to  the 
laminae  of  an  onion,  ( cipolla  in  Italian,)  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Cipolino.  Sauffure  defcribes  it  as  fometimes 
entirely  white,  fometimes  partly  bluifh  ;  and  of  a  granu¬ 
lar  texture. 

Pentelic  marble.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Parian  and 
Carrara.  Its  name  is  derived  from  mount  Pentelicus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  where  it  was  firft  quarried  ; 
and  the  principal  monuments  of  Athens  were  of  Pentelic 
marble,  fuch  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylees,  and  the 
Hippodrome.  Among  the  ftatues  of  this  marble  in  the 
Napoleon  Mufeum,  at  Paris,  are  the  Torfo  ;  a  Bacchus  in 
repofe ;  Jafon,  (called  Cincinnatus  ;)  a  Paris;  the  Dif- 
cobolus  repofing;  the  bas-relief  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacrifice;  the  Throne  of  Saturn;  the  Tripod  of 
Apollo;  and  two  beautiful  Athenian  infcriptions  known 
by  the  name  of  Nointel  Marbles,  becaufe  M.  Nointel 
caufed  them  to  be  brought  from  Athens  to  Paris  in  1672. 

White  granular  marble  with  black  veins.  This  marble, 
which  is  met  with  at  Carrara,  is  very  commonly  ufed  in 
this  country  for  chimney-pieces  and  hearths.  The  veins 
are  often  too  irregularly  diftributed  to  afford  any  proba¬ 
ble  ground  of  conjecture  in  themfelves  refpeCting  their 
origin  ;  but  in  many  inftances  a  tranfient  view  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  (how  that  they  are  a  connecting  medium  between 
numerous  and  irregularly -dilpofed  fragments  of  white 
Vol.XIV.  No.  98a. 
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marble ;  and,  keeping  this  obfervatibn  in  remembrance,  the 
nature  of  the  diltribution  of  the  veins  may  often  be  traced 
by  a  nearer  infpeCHon,  where  at  firft  fight  every  thing 
feemed  irregular  and  confufed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  fragments  of  this  marble  are  often  mutually  fo 
indented  as  to  give  the  vein  a  ferrated  appearance  ;  com¬ 
pared,  not  unaptly,  by  Mr.  Playfair,  to  the  futures  of  the 
human  cranium.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  appearance, 
that  the  mafs  in  which  it  occurs  mull  at  foine  time  or 
other  have  been  in  a  foft  ftate,  in  order  to  have  admitted 
fuch  a  mutual  indentation  of  the  fragments  ;  but  in  many 
inftances  the  correfpondence  of  the  outline  of  the  con¬ 
nected  fragments  is  fo  exaCt,  and  the  direction  of  the  out¬ 
line  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  irregular,  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
probable  that  the  fragments  w’ere  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  ;  fince  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  they  could  have 
met  again  fo  exaCily  in  the  fame  points  of  contact..  In 
this  cafe  we  are  left  to  imagine  that  fome  force  Amply  di¬ 
vided  the  mafs  in  various  directions  without  fepafating 
the  fragments  from  each  other,  further  at  leaft  than  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  matter  of  which  the  vein  is  compofed  ;  yet  this 
conclufion,  confidering  the  exceedingly  confufed  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole,  feems  equally  difficult  of  admiflion. 
It  appears  indeed  to  be  one  of  thofe  phenomena  that  ad¬ 
mit  not  of  fatisfaCfory  explanation. 

The  Brafilian  ftone  or  elaftic  marble,  feems  to  be  the. 
variety  e  of  this  fpecies.  See  Brasilian  Stone,  vol.  iii. 
P-  3S2> 

4.  Marmor  phofphoreum,  or  phofphoric  marble  :  com- 
paCl,  diaphanous,  fnowy,  emitting  light  in  the  dark  when 
rubbed  together.  Found  in  primitive  ftrata  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  Vefuvius  and  Ottajano,  and  nearly  diffolves  in  nitric 
acid  with  a  ftrong  effervefcence.  If  rubbed  together  iu 
the  dark,  or  thrown  in  the  form  of  powder  upon  heated 
iron,  it  emits  a  phofphorelcent  light. 

5.  Marmor  dolomiasi,  or  dolomite  :  effervefcing  flowly 
with  acids,  covering  itfelf  with  a  vitreous  coating  in  the 
fire.  Found  in  theTyrolefe  mountains;  with  hardly  any 
luftre  or  tranfparency,  and  breaking  into  convex  frag¬ 
ments  ;  does  not  moulder  by  expofure  to  the  atmolpheric 
air.  A  fragment  of  this  kind  of  marble  in  the  Oxford 
Collection  contains  numerous  minute  particles  of  mag¬ 
netic  iron.  Some,  if  thrown  into  liquid  nitre  of  a  red 
heat,  give  out  a  phofphorefcent  appearance  ;  which,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  edges  of  the  fragment  fubmitted  to  the 
experiment,  proceeds  to  the  centre  ;  this  phofphorefcence 
is  little  more  than  momentary,  and  is  not  produced  by 
heat;  nor  indeed  by  ignited  nitre  upon  a  fragment  that 
has  preyioufly  been  expofed  to  a  red  heat. 

Primitive  marbles  poffeffing  the  foregoing  characters 
are  called  Dolomites,  from  M.  Dolomieu  ;  who  firft  ob- 
ferved  them  among  the  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  at 
Rome;  and  afterwards  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  the  Alps;  but  this  clafs  of  marbles  has  not  yet 
been'accurately  defined.  Many  ftatues  of  Grecian  work- 
manffiip  are  made  of  dolomite,  of  which  there  are  no 
known  quarries  in  Italy  ;  many  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
ftatuary  at  Rome  are  however  of  dolomite,  and  hence 
thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece. 

6.  Marmor  elafticum,  or  elaftic  marble :  elaftic,  yellow- 
ifh-white,  emitting  a  phofphorefcent  light  when  thrown 
on  red-hot  iron.  Found  on  Mount  Gothard  in  Swifler- 
land,  in  large  maffes ;  furface  rough  and  uneven  ;  flightly 
flexible  and  evidently  elaftic  when  its  length  exceeds 
eleven  or  twelve  times  its  thicknefs;  effervelces  and  dif¬ 
folves  very  flowly  with  acids. 

7.  Marmor  fquamofum,  or  fcaly  marble:  granular, 
compaCr,  fcaly.  Found  in  Grapenburg,  Finland,  and 
Sweden,  conlfituting  the  principal  part  of  Ample  moun¬ 
tains,  and  containing  no  veftiges  of  living  bodies  ;  colour 
white,  or  reddifli-yellow.  Produces  an  indifferent  quick¬ 
lime. 

8.  Marmor  porofum,  or  filtering-ftone  :  perforated  with 
pores,  without  luftre,  opake,  not  receiving  a  polilh.  The 
different  varieties  are  found  in  the  quarries  of  Ruderf- 
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dorf  in  Germany;  in  tiie  Pyrenees,  and  province  of 
Beame ;  near  Idria  in  Carniola  ;  alfo  in  Alface,  and  the 
vaft  mountains  of  Bohemia.  The  pores  are  formed  by- 
pyrites  formerly  imbedded  in  it,  but  which  has  mouldered 
away  and  been  wafhed  out. 

9.  Marmor  margodes,  or  marly  marble  :  compaft,  with¬ 
out  luftre,  fubopake,  not  receiving  a  polilh;  fragments 
convex.  Found  in  ftratarial  mountains  of  Bavaria,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Sweden,  &c.  mixed  with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion 
of  clay,  and  often  marked  with  diaphanous  veins  in  the 
form  of  111  rubs,  with  frequently  the  veftiges  of  fifties  and 
crabs,  rarely  fhells  or  fuch  animals  as  inhabit  fait  water  ; 
colour  yellowifli  or  reddifh-white. 

10.  Marmor  ftratarium,  or  ftratified  marble  :  mixed  with 
clay,  in  water  falling  into  powder,  crackling  in  the  fire; 
confiding  of  horizontal  ftrata.  Found  in  Oeland, Scania, 
and  the  mountain  Kinnekulle  in  Sweden.  Breaking  into 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  ftrata,  and  abounding  in  pe¬ 
trifactions  ;  the  upper  ftrata  are  much  harder  than  the 
lower. 

11.  Marmor  Florentinum,  or  Florentine  marble  :  mixed 
with  argil;  opake,  com  pa  ft,  receiving  a  polifh,  curioufly 
depifted.  Found  in  Italy  and  Mount  Sinai.  Yellowifh- 
grey,  with  generally  brown  pictured  marks  of  various 
forms. 

12.  Marmor  nobile,  or  true  marble;  fubopake,  com¬ 
pact,  of  a  fplintery  frafture,  receiving  a  high  polifh,  and 
of  a  fine  colour.  The  true  marble  forms  ftratarial  moun¬ 
tains  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe,  exhibiting  innu¬ 
merable  varieties  of  colour  and  depiftment;  it  is  more  or 
lefs  loaded  with  petrifactions,  particularly  of  the  tefta- 
ceous  kind;  burns  into  very  good  lime,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  fculpture  and  coftly  buildings. 

The  following  are  the  varieties,  as  given  by  Gmelin, 
in  Lis  edition  of  the  Syltema  Naturae. 

a.  Of  one  uniform  colour.  Waller,  129.  8. 

a.  Rufous.  Numidian. 

b.  Flefh-colour. 

c.  Red. 

d.  Cinnamon.  Marmo  canello. 

e.  Yellow.  Phengites. 

f.  Pale  yellow.  Polombino  anttco, 

g.  Grey.  Bardi/lio.  Venetian. 

h.  Blue.,  Of  Chios  and  Narbon. 

i.  Green.  Verdello. 

k.  Livid.  Pardalian, 

Variegated.  Sower  by  Brit,  Mineral,  i.  tab,  79. 

a.  With  bands. 

b.  ftrise. 

c.  lines.  Marmo fcriito. 

d.  veins. 

e.  colours  gradually  running  into  each  other. 

f.  fpotted.  Brocatello. 

g.  ocellated.  Occhio  diparone. 

li.  dotted. 

i.  powdered.  Marmo  polverojo . 

a.  White.  African. 

h.  Black.  Canary. 

C.  Yellow.  Porta  Santa. 

D.  Purplifh.  Lejbian. 

t.  Green.  Lacedemonian.  This  is  the  green  an¬ 
tique  marble,  or  verde  antico  of  the  Italians.  By  fome  it 
is  confidered  as  a  kind  of  breccia,  the  pafte  of  which  is  a 
mixture  of  talc  and  limeftone,  and  the  dark  green  frag¬ 
ments  are  owing  to  ferpentine  more  or  lefs  pure.  This 
marble  is  much  efteemed  in  commerce,  but  large  pieces 
of  a  fine  quality  are  feldom  feen.  There  are  four  fine  co¬ 
lumns  of  it  in  the  Napoleon  Mufeum  3  but  much  more 
beautiful  ones  are  preferved  at  Parma.  The  veftibule  of 
the  hall  at  Sion  Houfe,  Brentford,  is  fupported  by  twelve 
Ionic  columns  and  fixteen  pillars  of  verd  antique ,  pur- 
chafed  at  bn  immenfe  expenle,  and  fuppofed  to  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  rare  variety  of  marble  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  Angle  apartment  in  Europe.  (Wake¬ 
field’s  London.) 


13.  Marmor  vulgatum,  or  common  limeftone;  fub¬ 
opake,  compaft,  of  a  fplintery  frafture,  receiving  an  in¬ 
different,  if  any,  polilh.  Found  in  vaft  mountainous  maffes, 
fometimes  in  rounded  lumps,  as  at  Aberthaw  in  Glamor- 
ganfhire,  fometimes  on  the  beach  in  the  form  of  fhingles; 
colour  greyifh,  bluifh,  blackifh,  fometimes  cream-colour, 
flefh-colour,  or  yellowifh,  often  with  feveral  colours 
mixed.  Differs  from  the  marbles  only  in  colour  and  po¬ 
lifh  ;  and  is  the  material  every-where  ufed  for  burning 
into  lime. 

14..  Marmor  fiflile,  or  fiflile  marble:  opake,  compaft, 
compofed  of  thinner  ftrata.  Found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  on  Mount  Calpi  near  Gibral¬ 
tar;  blue,  grey,  or  brown,  fometimes  of  two  colours,  with 
alternate  white,  reddifh-brown,  grey,  black,  or  greenifh, 
layers. 

Of  Cutting,  Polishing,  and  Colouring,  Marble. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polijhing  marble  was,  of  courfe, 
known  to  the  ancients,  whofe  mode  of  proceeding  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  w  ith  that  employed  at 
prefent ;  except,  perhaps,  that  they  were  unacquainted 
with  thofe  fuperior  mechanical  means  which  now  greatly 
facilitate  the  labour,  and  diminifh  the  expenfe  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  thus  produced.  There  are  many  celebrated  manu¬ 
factories  of  this  kind,  generally  called  marble-mills ,  on  the 
continent,  and  alfo  in  Great  Britain;  but,  as  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  they  proceed  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  it 
will  fuffice  in  this  place  to  give  the  defcription  of  one  or 
two  of  the  latter.  The  following  relates  to  the  manu- 
faftory  of  Meffrs,  Brown  and  Mawe  at  Derby. 

An  effential  part  of  the  art  of  polifhing  marble  is  the 
choice  of  fubllances  by  which  the  prominent  parts  are  to 
be  removed.  The  firft  fubftance  fhould  be  the  lharpelt 
fand,  fo  as  to  cut  as  fall  as  poflible;  and  this  is  to  be 
ufed  till  the  furface  becomes  perfeftly  flat.  After  this, 
the  furface  is  rubbed  with  a  finer  fand,  and  frequently, 
with  a  third.  The  next  fubftance  after  the  finelt  fand  is 
emery  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs.  This  is  followed 
by  the  red  powder  called  tripoli,  which  owes  its  cutting 
quality  to  the  oxyd  of  iron  it  contains.  Common  iron- 
Itone  powdered  and  levigated  anfwers  the  purpole  very 
well.  This  laft  fubftance  gives  a  tolerably  fine  polilh. 
This,  however,  is  not  deemed  fufficient.  The  laft  polilh 
is  given  with  putty.  After  the  firft  procefs,  which  merely 
takes  away  the  inequalities  of  the  furface,  the  fand  em¬ 
ployed  for  preparing  it  for  the  emery  fliould  be  chofen  o£ 
uniform  quality.  If  it  abounds  with  fome  particles  harder, 
than  the  reft,  the  furface  will  be  liable  to  be  fcratched  fo 
deep  as  not  to  be  removed  by  the  emery.  In  order  to  get 
the  fand  of  uniform  quality,  it  Ihould  be  levigated  and 
walhed .  The  hard  particles,  being  generally  of  a  different 
fpecific  gravity  to  the  reft,  may  by  this  means  be  feparated„ 
This  method  will  be  found  much  fuperior  to  that  of  fift- 
ing.  The  fubftance  by  which  the  fand  is  rubbed  upon, 
the  marble  is  generally  an  iron  plate,  efpecially  for  the 
firft  procefs.  A  plate  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  fucceeding  proceffes,  with  the  fine  fand  and 
emery.  The  rubbers  ufed  for  the  polifhing,  or  laft  pro¬ 
cefs,  confifts  of  coarfe  linen  cloths,  fuch  as  hop-bagging,, 
wedged  tight  into  an  iron  plane.  In  all  thefe  procefl'es,  a, 
conltant  fupply  of  fmall  quantities  of  water  is  abfolutely, 
neceflary. 

The  fawing  of  marble  is  performed  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  firft  procefs  of  polilhing,  The  faw  is  of  foft 
iron,  and  is  continually  fupplied  with  water  and  the  Iharp- 
eft  fand.  The  fawing,  as  well  as  the  polilhing  of  fmall 
pieces,  is  performed  by  hand.  The  large  articles,  fuch 
as  chimney-pieces  and  large  llabs,  are  manufaftured  by 
means  of  machinery,  working  by  water  or  fleam- 

Fig.  1.  on  the  annexed  Plate  is  a  fide- view  of  a. machine 
for  fawing  and  polilhing  llabs  of  marble  ;  fig.  2.  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  fame,  and  marked  with  correfponding  letters. 
ABC  is  a  frame  of  wood,  fufpended  by  the  upright 
frames  of  wood,  D,  E,  F,  G,  from  the  beams  H,  H,  H,  H, 
fo  as  to  be  capable  of  an  ofcillatory  motion.  Motion  is. 

given ' 
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given  to  this  frame  by  the  rod  I,  communicating  with  the 
crank  O  K,  which  is  turned  by  water  or  fleam.  This 
frame,  being  put  in  motion,  gives  motion  to  the  faw- 
frames  LL,  MM,  and  to  the  polifhing  arms  N,  P,  Q,  which 
■work  on  the  pivot  P,  and  are  pufhed  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  by  the  connecting  iron  rods  n  n.  The  faws  are 
iron  plates  fhaped  like  a  common  faw,  and  faftened 
into  oblong  rings  by  means  of  pins.  Thefe  rings  are  put 
upon  the  crofs  bars  EE,  b  b and  the  faws  are  ftretched 
tight  by  the  fcrews  s  ss  and  c.  R  R,  S  S,  are  four  upright 
ports  conftituting  a  frame,  in  which  are  placed  the  blocks 
of  marble  to  be  fawn  into  (labs,  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  to  guide  the  frame  of  the  faw.  At  each  end  of  this 
frame  there  area  number  of  upright  fquare  bars  of  iron  it, 
between  which  the  faws  pafs,  which  bars  aft  as  conductors. 
The  ports  R  R  can  be  removed  to  a  greater  diftance,  fo 
as  to  make  the  frame  longer  for  receiving  different-fized 
blocks.  The  part  T,  to  which  the  faw  is  attached  on  the 
moveable  frame.  Aides  upon  the  upright  poft  A  C.  It  is 
fufpended  by  a  rope,  which  goes  over  a  pulley  c,  and  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  weight  W.  By  this  means  the 
faw  may  be  made  to  prefs  upon  its  work  with  any  degree 
of  force.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  moveable  frame, 
from" its  pendulous  motion,  does  not  move  in  a  rtraight 
line,  but  a  curve.  The  Aiding  part  T,  therefore,  ferves 
to  induce  a  rectilineal  motion  of  the  faw.  The  upright 
bars  of  iron,  it  and  c,  are  of  a  fize  equal  to  or  lefs  than 
the  thinned  Aabs,  fo  that  the  faws  may  be  placed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  diftances,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  Aabs. 
In  order  to  alter  the  faws  for  this  purpofe,  nothing  more 
is  neceffary  than  to  loofen  the  fcrews  s  s,  and  Ihift  the 
oblong  rings  which  contain  the  faws  :  (thefe  are  fhown 
feparately  at  fig.  3.) 

The  Aabs  of  marble  to  be  polirtied  are  laid  upon  the 
carriage  k,  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  rubber  Q,  which 
partes  over  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  In  order  to 
extend  the  rubber  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Aab,  the  car¬ 
riage,  h,  has  a  lateral  motion,  by  means  of  four  grooved 
wheels  running  upon  the  iron  guiders  let  into  the  beams 
8  S'  The  endlefs  fcrew  e,  in  the  main  Aiaft,  turns  the 
wheel  r.  This  gives  motion  to  the  lever  w ,  fig.  2,  by 
means  of  the  crank  q.  The  lever  communicates  with  the 
crank  k,  and  turns  the  wheel  l,  more  or  lefs  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  length  of  this  crank,  which  can  be 
altered  at  pleafure  by  Aiitting  the  temporary  pin f.  By  this 
latter  motion  the  wheel  k  works  the  ratch  v ,  and  gives  the 
lateral  motion  to  the  carriage.  By  this  means  the  whole  of 
the  furface  is  expofed  to  the  aCtion  of  the  rubber.  Round 
articles  of  fpar,  gypfum,  and  marble,  are  turned  in  the 
lathe  with  pointed  inftruments  of  hardened  fteel.  The 
pieces  to  be  turned  are  attached  to  a  wooden  chock  by 
means  of  cement.  The  gypfum  is  very  foft,  and  turns 
with  great  facility.  The  fluor  fpar  and  marble  require 
the_  tool  to  be  very  hard,  while  the  part  to  be  turned  re¬ 
quires  a  conftant  fupply  of  water,  which  drops  from  a 
vert'd  above.  After  the  articles  are  turned  into  the  given 
ihape,  they  are  d refled  with  fand  and  emery,  and  after¬ 
wards  polirtied  with  tripoli  and  putty. 

Small  fpecimens  for  collections  of  marbles  are  generally 
olifhed  upon  a  lap,  which  runs  in  a  lathe.  Thefe  laps, 
owever,  ought  to  run  with  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  the  face  of  the  lap  being  truly  flat  and  horizon¬ 
tal.  The  lap  ufed  for  the  firft  procefs  fliould  be  of  iron ; 
the.  fecond  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  for  polifhing,  fliould  be  of  iron  with  pitch.  By 
means  of  fome  auxilliary  machinery,  a  number  of  pieces 
might  be  polifhed  in  this  way  at  once,  which  would  fave 
much  manual  labour.  Small  pieces  of  marble  may  alfo  be 
polifhed  on  the  large  machine,  by  cementing  them  with 
plafter  on  the  furface  of  a  large  flab.  By  being  placed 
on  the  fame  level,  the  large  rubber  fweeps  them  all  at 
once. 

The  marble-mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  in 
*re.and,.  and  which  was  invented  by  alderman  Collis,. 
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grandfather  of  the  prefent  proprietor,  is  remarkble  for  the 
fimplicity  of  its  ftrudure,  and  for  the  powers  it  exerts. 
One  wheel,  ten  feet  diameter,  with  twelve  floats  or  ladles,- 
gives  motion,  by  a  crank  at  one  end  of  its  axis,  to  a  frame 
containing  twelve  faws,  which  do  the  work  of  about 
twenty  men.  By  a  crank  at  the  other  end,  it  moves  a 
frame  of  five  polifhers,  which  do  the  work  of  about  ten 
men.  At  this  end  the  prefent  Mr.  Collis  has  fitted  a  frame 
beneath  the  polifhers,  with  eight  faws,  to  the  motion  of 
which  he  has  found  the  power  of  the  machine  fully  equal. 
This  mill  may  be  fairly  faid  to  do  the  conftant  work  of 
forty-two  men  daily.  The  faws  are  made  of  foft  iron, 
and  lalt  about  a  week  ;  they  are  conftantly  fupplied  with 
water  and  fand  ;  the  latter  is  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nore,  and  waflied  till  nothing  remain  but  very  fine  and 
pure  filiceous  particles.  A  faw  cuts  ten  inches  in  a  day, 
and  twelve  when  the  water  is  ftrong  ;  it  would  require 
two  men  to  do  the  fame  with  a  hand-law.  The  marble 
taken  from  the  mill  is  firft  polirtied  with  cove-ftonc,  that  is, 
a  brown  fand-ltone  imported  from  Chefter,  and  which 
takes  its  name  from  being  ufed  in  chimney-coves.  It 
is  afterwards  polirtied  by  a  hone-Jlone,  which  is  a  piece  of 
fmooth  nodule  of  the  argillaceous  iron  ore,  found  in  the 
hills  between  Kilkenny  and  Frefhford.  It  receives  the 
laft  polifh  in  the  mill  with  rags  and  putty.  By  means  of 
this  mill,  the  marble  is  fo  ealily  worked  as  to  be  fold  at  a- 
very  moderate  price, 

A  great  improvement  in  cutting  marble  and  other 
ftones,  but  particularly  columns,  by  machinery,  was  in¬ 
vented  in  Ireland  by  the  late  fir  George  Wright,  barf, 
who  procured  a  patent  for  it.  By  this  .a  number  of  hol¬ 
low  columns  can  be  cut  from  a  folid  block,  each  decreas¬ 
ing  in  fize,  fo  that  nothing  of  the  (tone  is  loft,  except 
what  is  converted  into  dull  by  the  faw. 

The  colouring  of  marbles  is  a  nice  art ;  and,  in  order 
to  lucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble,  on  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  are  tried,  mult  be  well  polirtied,  and  clear  from' 
the  lealt  (pot  or  vein.  The  harder  the  marble  is,  the 
better  it  will  bear  the  heat  neceffary  in  the  operation  ; 
therefore  alabarter,  and  the  common  foft  white  marble, 
are  very  improper  to  perform  thefe  operations  upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceffary  for  the  opening  of  the  pores 
of  the  marble,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours  j... 
but  the  marble  mult  never  be  made  red-hot,  for  then  the 
texture  of  the  marble  itfelf  is  injured,  and  the  colours  are 
burnt,  and  lofe  their  beauty.  Too  linall  a  degree  of  heat 
is  as  bad  as  too  great ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  though  the  mar¬ 
ble  receives  the  colour,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  nor 
ftrike  deep  enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrike,  even  cold 
but  they  are  never  fo  well  funk  in  as  when  a  juft  degree 
of  heat  is  ufed.  The  proper  degree  is  that  which,  with¬ 
out  making  the  marble  red,  will  make  the  liquor  boil 
upon  its  furface.  The  menftruums  ufed  to  ftrike  in  its 
colours  mull  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  co¬ 
lour  to  be  ufed.  A  lixivium  made  with  horfe’s  or  dog’s 
urine,  with  four  parts  quick-lime,  and  one  part  pot-alhes, 
is  excellent  for  fome  colours  ;  common  ley  of  wood-afhes 
does  very  well  for  others;  for  fome,  fpirit  of  wine  is  belt; 
and  finally,  for  others,  oily  liquors,  or  common  white 
wine. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to  fucceed  belt 
with  the  peculiar  menftruums  are  thefe:.  Itone-blue  difi- 
folved  in  fix  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  of 
the  urinous  lixivium  ;  and  that  colour  which  the  paint¬ 
ers  call  litmus,  diffolved  in  common  ley  of  wood-afhes. 
An  extrafl  of  faffron,  and  that  colour  made  of  buck¬ 
thorn  berries,  and  called  by  the  painters  fap-green,  both 
fucceed  well  diffolved  in  urine  and  quick-lime,  and  to¬ 
lerably  well  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Vermilion,  and  a  fine 
powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed  alfo  very  well  in  the  fame 
liquors.  Dragon’s  blood  fucceeds  very  well  in  ipirit  of 
wine,  as  does  alfo  a  tinfture  of  logwood  in  the  lame  fpi-- 
rit.  Alkanet-root  gives  a  fine  colour,  but  the  only  men- 
ftuum  to  be  ufed  for  this  is  oil  of  turpentine 5  for  neither. 

3,  '  fpirit; 
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Ipirit  of  wine,  nor  any  lixivium,  will  do  with  it.  There 
is  another  kind  of  fanguis  draconis,  called  dragon’s  blood 
in  tears,  which,  mixed  with  urine  alone,  gives  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  colour.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  268 . 

Befide  thefe  mixtures  of  colours  and  menftruums,  there 
are  fome  colours  which  are  to  be  laid  on  dry  and  unmix¬ 
ed.  Thefe  are,  dragon’s  blood  of  the  pureft  kind  for  a 
red  ;  gamboge  for  a  yellow;  green  wax  for  a  green  ;  com¬ 
mon  brimftone,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  for  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  The  marble  for  thefe  experiments  muff  be  made 
confiderably  hot,  and  then  the  colours  are  to  be  rubbed 
on  dry  in  the  lump.  Some  of  thefe  colours,  when  once 
given,  remain  immutable  ;  others  are  ealily  changed  or 
deftroyed.  Thus  the  red  colour  given  by  dragon’s  blood, 
or  by  a  decoflion  of  logwood,  will  be  wholly  taken  away 
by  oil  of  tartar,  and  the  polilh  of  the  marble  not  hurt 
by  it. 

A  fine  gold  colour  is  given  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  crude  fal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and  verdigris,  of  each 
equal  quantities  ;  white  vitriol  fucceeds  beft,  and  all  mult 
be  thoroughly  mixed  in  fine  powder. 

The  ftaining  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees  of  red,  or 
yellow,  by  folutions  of  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge,  may 
be  done  by  reducing  thefe  gums  to  powder,  and  grind¬ 
ing  them  with  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  glafs  mortar;  but, 
for  fmaller  attempts,  no  method  is  fo  good  as  the  mixing 
of  a  little  of  either  of  thefe  powders  with  fpirit  of  wine 
in  a  filver  fpoon,  and  holding  it  over  burning  charcoal. 
By  this  means  a  fine  tindfure  will  be  extracted,  and  with 
a  pencil  dipped  in  this,  the  fined  traces  may  be  made  on 
the  marble,  while  cold,  which  on  the  heating  of  it  after¬ 
wards,  either  on  fand,  or  in  a  baker’s  oven,  will  all  fink 
very  deep,  and  remain  perfectly  diltinft  in  the  done. 
It  is  very  eafy  to  make  the  ground-colour  of  the 
the  marble  red  or  yellow  by  this  means,  and  leave  white 
veins  in  it.  This  is  to  be  done  by  covering  the  places 
where  the  whitenefs  is  to  remain  with  fome  white  paint, 
or  even  with  two  or  three  doubles  only  of  paper,  either 
of  which  will  prevent  the  colour  from  penetrating  in  that 
part.  All  the  degrees  of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble 
by  means  of  this  gum  alone  ;  a  flight  tindlure  of  it,  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a  pale 
flefh-colour;  but  the  ftronger  tindlures  give  it  yet  deep¬ 
er;  to  this  the  afiiltance  of  heat  adds  yet  greatly;  and 
finally,  the  addition  of  a  little  pitch  to  the  tindiure  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  blacknefs,  or  any  degree  of  deep  red 
that  is  defired. 

A  blue  colour  may  be  given  to  marble  by  diffolving 
turnfol  in  a  lixivium  of  lirne  and  urine,  or  in  the  volatile 
fpirit  of  urine  ;  but  this  has  always  a  tendency  to  purple, 
whether  made  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  ways.  A 
better  blue,  and  ufed  in  an  eafier  manner,  is  furnifhed  by 
the  Canary  turnfol,  a  fubftance  well  known  among  the 
dyers.  This  needs  only  to  be  difl'olved  in  water,  and 
drawn  on  the  place  with  a  pencil ;  it  penetrates  very  deep 
into  the  marble,  and  the  colour  may  be  increafed  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  pencil,  wetted  afrelh;  feveral  times  over  the  fame 
lines.  This  colour  is  fubjedt  to  fpread  and  diffufe  itfelf 
irregularly;  but  it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by 
circumfcribing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax,  or  any  other 
fuch  fubftance.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  colour 
fhould  always  be  laid  on  cold,  and  no  heat  given  even  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  marble;  and  one  great  advantage  of  this 
colour  is,  that  it  is  therefore  eafily  added  to  marbles  al¬ 
ready  ftained  with  any  other  colours,  and  it  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  tinge,  and  lalts  a  long  time.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1732. 

This  art  has  in  feveral  people’s  hands  been  a  very  lu¬ 
crative  fecret,  though  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  it 
that  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  been  publilhed.  Kircher, 
however,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  publilhed  any  thing 
practicable  about  it.  The  author,  meeting  with  ftones 
in  forne  cabinets  fuppofed  to  be  natural,  but  having 
•  figures  too  nice  and  particular  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  na¬ 
ture’s  making,  and  thefe  not  only  on  the  furface,  but 
funk  through  the  whole  body  of  the  ftones,  was  at  the 
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pains  of  finding  out  the  artift  who  did  the  bufinefs;  and, 
on  his  refufing  to  part  with  the  fecret  on  any  terms,  this 
author,  with  Albert  Gunter,  a  Saxon,  endeavoured  to  find 
it  out;  in  which  they  fucceeded  at  length  very  well. 
Their  method  is  this :  Take  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia 
of  each  two  ounces,  fal-ammoniac  one  ounce,  fpirit  of 
wine  two  drams,  about  twenty-fix  grains  of  gold,  and  two 
drams  of  pure  filver;  let  the  filver  be  calcined  and  put 
into  a  phial,  and  pouf  upon  it  the  aqua  fortis;  let  this 
ftand  fome  time,  then  evaporate  it,  and  the  remainder 
will  firft  appear  of  a  blue,  and  afterwards  of  a  black,  co¬ 
lour;  then  put  the  gold  into  another  phial,  pour  the  aqua 
regia  upon  it,  and,  when  it  is  difl'olved,  evaporate  it  as  the 
former;  then  put  the  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the  fal-ammo¬ 
niac,  and  let  it  be  evaporated  in  the  fame  manner.  All 
the  remainders,  and  many  others  made  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  from  other  metals  dilfolved  in  their  proper  acid  men- 
Itrua,  are  to  be  kept  feparate,  and  ufed  with  a  pencil  on 
the  marble.  Thefe  will  penetrate  without  the  lealt  aflift- 
ance  of  heat ;  and,  the  figure  being  traced  with  a  pencil 
on  the  marble,  the  feveral  parts  are  to  be  touched  over 
with  the  proper  colours,  and  this  renewed  daily  till  the 
colours  have  penetrated  to  the  defired  depth  into  the  lione. 
After  this  the  mafs  may  be  cut  into  thin  plates,  and  every 
one  of  them  will  have  the  figure  exaffly  reprefented  on 
both  furfaces,  the  colours  never  fpreading.  The  nicelt 
method  of  applying  thefe,  or  the  other  tinging  fubltances, 
to  marble  that  is  to  be  wrought  into  any  ornamental 
works,  and  where  the  back  is  not  expofed  to  view,  is  to 
apply  the  colours  behind,  and  renew  them  fo  often  till 
the  figure  is  fufficiently  feen  through  the  furface  on  the 
front,  though  it  does  not  quite  extend  to  it.  This  is  the 
method  that  of  all  others  brings  the  ftone  to  a  nearer  re- 
femblance  of  natural  veins  of  this  kind. 

The  fame  author  gives  another  method  to  colour  mar¬ 
ble  by  vitriol,  bitumen,  &c.  forming  a  defign  of  what 
you  like  upon  paper,  and  laying  the  laid  defign  between 
two  pieces  of  polilhed  marble  ;  then  doling  all  the  inter¬ 
laces  with  wax,  you  bury  them  for  a  month  or  two  in  a 
damp  place.  On  taking  them  up,  you  will  find  that  the 
defign  you  painted  on  the  paper  has  penetrated  the  mar¬ 
bles,  and  formed  exaffly  the  fame  defign  on  them. 
Kirc/ier’s  Mund.  Subter.  lib.  viii.  9.  Wallerius,  in  his  Mine¬ 
ralogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  recommends  the  laft  method  of 
Kircher ;  and  the  firft  method  is  copied  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  i.  N°  7.  where  alfo  we  are  told  that  the  art  was  prac- 
tifed  by  Mr.  Bird,  a  llone-cutter  at  Oxford,  before  the 
year  1666  ;  but  his  method  is  not  recorded.  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  of  Minching  Hampton,  in  Gloucefterlhire,  dif- 
covered  and  pra&ifed  a  method  of  colouring  marble, 
which  he  kept  a  fecret.  Mr.  Da  Cofta  has  publilhed  an 
account  of  experiments  made  on  feveral  pieces  of  marble 
llained  by  this  artift.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  p.  30.  See  alfo 
Phil.  Tr.  abr.  i.44.  iv.  533.  xi.  324. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  patent  was  granted  for  a  method 
of  inlaying  fcagliola  or  plalter,  in  and  upon  marble  or 
metals,  to  imitate  flowers,  trees,  fruit,  birds,  beads,  land- 
fcapes,  and  all  forts  of  ornaments.  The  procefs  i3  as 
follows, — Firft,  procure  ftatuary  marble,  or  metal,  which 
mult  be  finely  polilhed.  Secondly,  take  fize-water,  and 
mix  the  fame  with  common  whiting;  brulh  this  all 
over  the  polilhed  marble,  or  metal.  When  the  fame  is 
dry,  draw  the  defign  thereon;  and  caufe  that  part  within 
which  is  meant  to  be  inlaid,  to  be  cut  out  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  Thirdly,  take  the  fcagliola  or  plafter, 
which  mult  be  finely  fifted,  and  have  all  the  neceffary  co¬ 
lours  finely  ground,  which  mult  be  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  oil 
by  the  painters.  Mix  the  fcagliola  or  plafter  into  a  pafte 
with  lize- water  ;  add  to  the  fame  fuch  colours  as  the  de¬ 
fign  requires  ;  then,  with  a  final l  trowel,  lay  the  pafte  into 
the  cavities  that  are  intended  to  be  filled  up,  and  let  the 
fame  remain  until  it  becomes  dry  and  hard;  after  which, 
level  the  fame,  to  the  face  of  the  marble,  or  metal,  with 
a  fmall  plane  or  knife,  which  mult  be  very  (harp.  Gare 
mult  be  taken  that  the  corners  of  the  plane  or  knife  do 

not 
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not  take  off  the  polilh  of  the  marble,  or  metal.  Then 
take  cuttle-bone  and  water,  and  grind  the  fame  more  le¬ 
vel  than  the  plane  or  knife  may  have  left  it.  After  waffl¬ 
ing  the  fame'well,  take  fcagliola  or  plafter,  mixed  with 
the  fame  fize-water  and  colours,  but  more  liquid.  Then 
lay  the  fame  over  the  waflied  parts  with  a  trowel,  fo  as  to 
flop  thofe  pores  which  may  be  perceived.  Let  this  re¬ 
main  until  the  fame  comes  to  be  dry  and  hard  ;  and  then 
again,  with  .cuttle-bone  and  water,  grind  that,  Hopping 
off  fo  that  none  remains  but  in  the  pores.  Fourthly,  let 
the  work  dry  for  fix  days,  then  paint  the  fame  over  with 
olive-oil  ;  but  great  care  muff  be  taken  not  to  oil  the  mar¬ 
ble,  or  metal.  When  the  fame  is  dry,  take  tripoli,  ground 
into  fine  powder,  and  with  a  piece  of  foft  leather  rub 
over  the  work  until  i.t  has  obtained  a  fine  poliffi.  Fifthly, 
the  ground  of  the  marble,  or  metal,  muff  be  made  rough, 
for  the  fcagliola  or  plafter  to  ftick  the  better  upon  it. 

Of  Artificial  Marbles. 

The  ftucco,  of  which  ftatues,  buffs,  baffo-relievoes,  and 
other  ornaments  of  architecture,  are  made,  ought  to  be 
marble  pulv.erifed,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion  with 
plafter;  the  whole  well  fifted,  worked  up  with  water,  and 
ufed  like  common  plafter. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  artificial  marble  made  of  the 
flaky  felenites,  or  a  tranfparent  ftone  refembling  plafter; 
which  becomes  very  hard,  receives  a  tolerable  poliffi,  and 
may  deceive  a  good  eye.  This  kind  of  felenites  refem- 
bles  Mufcovy  talc. 

There  is  another  fort  of  artificial  marble,  formed  by 
corrofive  tinftures,  which,  penetrating  into  white  marble 
to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more,  imitate  the  various  co- 
lours  of  other  dearer  marbles. 

There  is  alfo  a  preparation  of  brimftone  in  imitation  of 
marble.  To  do  this,  you  mull  provide  yourfelf  with  a 
fiat  and  fmooth  piece  of  marble;  on  this  make  a  border, 
or  wall,  to  encompafs  either  a  fquare  or  oval  table,  which 
may  be  done  either  with  wax  or  clay.  Then,  having  pro¬ 
vided  feveral  forts  of  colours,  as  white-lead,  vermilion, 
lake,  orpiinent,  malticot,  fmalt,  Pruflian  blue,  &c.  melton 
a  flow  fire  fome  brimftone,  in  feveral  glazed  pipkins  ;  put 
one  particular  fort  of  colour  into  each,  and  (tir  it  well 
together;  then,  having  before  oiled  the  marble  all  over 
within  the  wall,  with  one  colour  quickly  drop  fpots  upon 
it  of  larger  and  lefs  fize;  after  this,  take  another  colour, 
gud  do  as  before;  and  fo  on,  till  the  ftone  is  covered  with 
fpots  of  all  the  colours  you  defign  to  ufe.  When  this  is 
done,  you  are  next  to  confider  what  colour  the  mafs  or 
ground  of  your  table  is  to  be:  if  of  a  grey  colour,  then 
take  fine  fifted  allies,  and  mix  it  up  with  melted  brim¬ 
ftone  if  red,  with  Englilh  red  ochre;  if  white,  with 
white-lead ;  if  black,  with  lamp  or  ivory  black.  Your 
brimftone  for  the  ground  mull  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  co¬ 
loured  drops  on  the  ftone  may  unite  and  incorporate  with 
it.  When'  the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over,  you  are 
next,  if  judged  necefl’ary,  to  put  a  thin  wainfeot  board 
upon  it ;  this  mutt  be  done  whilft  the  brimftone  is  hot, 
making  alfo  the  board  hot,  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
dry,  in  order  to  caufe  the  brimftone  to  ftick  the  better  to 
it.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  take  it  up,  and- polifh  it 
with  a  cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very  beautiful. 
Smith's, Laboratory,  p.248.  .. 

MAR'MORA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Strimon,  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Emboli, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

MAR'MORA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia  :  thirty-four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Saloniki. 

MAR'MORA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia : 
thirty-three  miles  eaft  of  Magnifa,  and  thirty  north-weft 
of  Alalhehr.  Lat.  38.  43.  N.  Ion.  28.  E. 

MAR'MORA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra : 
fixteen  miles  welt  of  St.  Severin. 

MAR1MOR4-,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Stura  :  nineteen  miles  weft  of  Coni. 

MAR'MORA,  an  ifland  in  the  Straits  of  Conftantino- 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  982. 
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pie,  or  Sea -of  Marmora,  about  twelve  leagues  in  circuit. 
It  is  lofty,  mountainous,  and  tolerably  fertile  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  feveral  towns  or  villages,  rather  populous;  it  has 
two  harbours,  which  are  by  no  means  extenfive,  fitu- 
ated  towards  the  fouth.  The  inhabitants,  moftly  Greek. 
Chriftians,  have  a  few  flocks  of  fheep;  they  cultivate  the 
vine,  the  olive-tree,  and  cotton,  and  various  fpecies  of 
grain.  Marmora  formerly  bore  the  names  of  Nevris,  frona 
M^of,  the  fawn  of  a  doe;  Elaphonnefus,  from  thutpos,  a 
flag  5  apd  Proconnefus,  from  rngo xoj,  a  young  flag,  and 
vnaoi;,  ifland.  Thefe  latter  names  were  given  to  it  from 
the  number  of  flags  which  were  met  with  in  it :  but  Oli¬ 
vier  thinks  that  none  exift  there  at  this  day,  as  the  woods 
are  deftroyed,  and  the  mountains  almoft  naked.  This 
ifland  has  received  its  name  Marmora  from  a  white  mar¬ 
ble,  a  little  veined  with  grey  and  bluifli,  which  is  fur- 
nifhed  by  it  in  great  quantities.  Although  the  grain  of 
this  marble  is  not  fine,  nor  its  colours  beautiful  and 
mixed,  the  Greeks  efteemed  it  formerly,  and  made  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  it :  fragments  of  it  are  found  among  the 
ruins  of  almoft  all  the  ancient  cities.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
ftately  palace  of  Maufolus,  at  Halicarnaffus,  was  lined 
with  this  marble.  At  the  prefent  day,  it  is  chiefly 
wrought  for  fepulcliral  ftones  by  the  Turks,  Armenians, 
and  Europeans  ;  being  feldom  employed  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  houfes.  Lat.  40.  30.  N.  Ion.  27.  33.  E. 

MAR'MORA  (Sea  of),  or  White  Sea,  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  the  ftraits  of  Conftantinople  and  the  ftraits  of  Gal¬ 
lipoli  ;  about  ninety  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  thirty- 
three  from  north  to  fouth.  It  takes  its  name  from  that 
of  the  ifland  above  mentioned. 

MAR'MORA.  See  Milasa. 

MAR'MORATED,  adj.  Covered  with  marble ;  incrufi- 
tated  with  marble.  Scott. 

MARMORA'TION,  f.  [ marmor ,  Lat.]  Incruftatioa 
with  marble. 

MARMO'REAN,  or  Marmoreous,  adj.  \marmoratst 
Lat.]  Made  of  marble. 

MARMOR'ICE,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
fouth  coalt  of  the  province  of  Natolia.  The  town  is 
final],  but  fituated  in  a  bay,  which  forms,  fays  fir  R.  T. 
Wilfon,  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  hardly  difcernible  till  within  a 
cable’s  length.  The  Britilh  fleet  lay  here  in  1799,  to  wait 
for  neceffaries  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Lat.  36.  52.  N. 
Ion.  28.  31.  E. 

MAR'MOSETjyi  [marmoti/et,  Fr.]  A  finall  monkey  s 
I  will  inftruct  thee  how 

To  fnare  the  nimble  marmozet.  Skakefpeare's  Tempeji. 

MAR'MOSETS,  rocks  on  the  north  coalt  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Plate. 

MAR'MOT,  or  Marmo'to ,f.  [Italian.]  The  mar- 
motto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger  than  a  rabbit, 
which  abfeonds  all  water,  doth  live  upon  its  own  fat.  Ray. 
— See  Arctomys,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

MARMOUTIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Rhine:  three  miles  fouth  of  Savern* 
and  fifteen  weft-nortli-weft  of  Strafburg. 

■ '  MARNAY'  le  BOU'RG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Saone  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Gray,  and  eleven  weft  of  Befan^on. 

MARNE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Cho- 
rafan  :  210  miles  north  of  Herat,  and  195  eaft  of  Melchid. 

MARNE,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  :  five  miles 
north-weft  of  Brunfhuttel. 

MARNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Marne,  about  three  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Langres;  paffes  by  or  near  to  Chaumont,  Joinville,  St. 
Dizier,  Vitry  le  Francois,  Chaalons,  Epernay,  Damerie, 
Dormans,  Chatillon,  Chateau  Thierry,  La  Ferte,  Charly, 
Lify  fur  Ourcq,  Meaux,  Lagny,  &c.  and  joins  the  Seine  at 
Charenton. 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  departments  of  the  Aifne  and  Ardennes,  on 
5  H  the 
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the  eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Meufe,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  department  of  the  Aube,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
departments  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  on  the  Aifne  ;  about 
fixty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  forty-five  from  north  to 
fouth. 

MARNE  (Upper),  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north-weft  by  the  department  of  the  Marne,  on 
the  north-eaft  by  the  departments  of  the  Meufe,  and  the 
Vofges,  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  department  of  tlve  Upper 
Saone,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  the  Cote  d’Or,  and 
on  Hie  weft  by  the  department  of  the  Aube  ;  about  fe- 
venty  miles  in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and 
from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five  in  breadth. 

MARN'HAMS,  Nottinghamlhire,  two  hamlets  by  the 
Trent,  near  Normanton ;  one  of  which  has  a  fair  on 
Sept.  i. 

MARN'HUL,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality 
of  Bamberg  :  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Weifmain. 

MARN'HUL,  a  village  in  Dorfetlhire,  three  miles  from 
Sturminfter  Newton.  The  church  is  an  ancient  lofty 
building;  the  ceiling  was  finely  carved,  but  now  much  de¬ 
cayed;  the  tower  fell  down  in  1710,  in  time  of  divine  fer- 
vice,  but  is  handfomely  rebuilt :  here  are  feveral  ancient 
infcriptions  in  the  church. 

MAR'NIX  (Philip  de),  Seigneur  du  Mont  Sainte  Al- 
degone,  a  diftinguilhed  negotiator  and  writer  among  the 
reformed,  was  born  in  1538  at  Bruflels,  of  a  noble  family, 
originally  from  Savoy.  He  was  educated  under  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  that  reformer, 
together  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  languages, 
law,  hiftory,  and  the  fciences.  He  fuffered  much  for  his 
religion  in  his  own  country,  both  from  the  difpleafure  of 
bis  relations,  and  from  the  feverity  of  the  government. 
His  property  was  confifcated,  and  he  was  a  year  in  prifon, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  in  daily  apprehenfion  of  death 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  obnoxious,  as  having  drawn  up  the  formulary  by 
which,  in  1566,  feveral  nobles  confederated  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  inquifition  into  the  Low  Countries. 
When  liberty  of  conference  was  entirely  fupprefied  there, 
he  took  refuge  in  Germany,  and  was  made  a  counfellor 
in. the  ecclefiaftical  council  at  Heidelberg.  Returning  to 
his  native  country  in  1572,  he  zealoufly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  fervice  of  liberty  and  the  reformed  religion,  and 
was  in  great  efteem  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  Having 
been  taken  prifoner  at  the  Hague,  the  prince,  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  the  Spaniards  might  make  him  an  object  of  pu- 
nilhment,  threatened  to  retaliate  on  the  count  of  Bofiut 
any  ill-treatment  he  might  meet  with.  He  was  one  of  the 
deputies  fent  in  1575,  to  requeft  the  protection  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  an  envoy  of 
the  archduke  Matthias  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where  he 
made  a  very  free  and  energetic  harangue  againft  the  Spanifh 
tyranny.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  fent  by  the 
states  into  France  in  1580,  to  treat  with  the  duke  of 
Alen$on.  When  the  duke  of  Parma  befieged  Antwerp 
in  1584,  he  was  conful  of  that  city.  He  underwent  fome 
imputation  for  his  conduft  on  this  occafion,  and  was 
thought  finally  to  have  become  too  favourable  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  juft 
grounds  for  fuppofing  him  cooled  in  his  attachment  to 
his  religion  or  his  country.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1598, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  Flemifh  verfion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  St.  Aldegonde  (as  he  is  ufually  called)  was  the 
author  of  a  confiderable  number  of  writings,  political  and 
controverfial,  both  ferious  and  ludicrous,  which  were  of 
much  temporary  fervice  to  the  caufe  he  efpoufed.  Of  the 
latter  clafs  was  a  work  in  Flemifh,  entitled  The  Romifli 
Bee-hive,  containing  ftories  in  ridicule  of  the  papifts, 
which  became  extremely  popular.  He  publifhed  a  firnilar 
work  in  French,  entitled  Tableau  des  Differens  de  la  Re¬ 
ligion,  which  was  equally  fuccefsful.  He  tranflated  the 
Pfalter  into  Flemifh  verfe ;  but  his  verfion,  though  better 
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than  that  in  common  ufe,  did  not  obtain,  admifllon  into 
the  churches.  Gen.  Biog. 

MA'RO,  the  furname  of  Virgil;  which  fee. 

MA'RO,  in  geography,  a  mountain  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo  :  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Evora. 

MA'RO,  a  town  of  Pegu,  fituated  on  an  ifland,  formed 
by  the  mouths  of  the  Ava :  120  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Pegu. 

MA'RO,  or  Mar'ro,  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Oneglia  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Oneglia. 

MAROBU'DUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  royal  refidence  of  Marobudus,  king  of  the 
Marcomanni ;  and  hence  the  appellation.  Now  thought 
to  be  Prague ,  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

MAROELAT',  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Bouro,  or  Baufo.  Lat.  3.  10.  S.  Ion.  127.7.  E. 

MAROG'GIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tarento, 

MARO'GLIO,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  near  Terra  Nuovo,  in  the  valley  of  Noto. 

MARO'GNA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Roma¬ 
nia,  near  the  Archipelago:  forty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Trajanopoli,  and  fixty-four  eaft  of  Emboli. 

MAROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North :  fix  miles  weft  of  Avefnes,  and  three  north- 
eaft  of  Landrecy. 

MAROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube  :  fix  miles  north  of  Bar. 

MAROL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher:  fix  miles  north  of  Blois. 

MAROL'LES,  or  Marolles-les-Brau'x,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Mainers  :  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Mamers.  The  place  contains  1808,  and  the  canton 
1 3>993 »  inhabitants,  in  18  communes. 

MAROL'LES  (Michael  de),  abbot  of  Villeloin,  an  in¬ 
defatigable  writer,  born  in  1600,  was  fon  of  Claude  de 
Marolles,  famous  as  a  champion  of  the  League,  in  whofe 
caufe  he  killed  Marivaut,  the  royalift  champion,  in  Angle 
combat.  Michael  had  an  extraordinary  palfion  for  ftudy  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  Lucan. 
He  purfued  his  career  as  an  author  during  his  whole  life, 
and  was  fo  much  immerfed  in  it,  that  he  obtained  no  other 
church-preferment  than  two  abbacies,  notwithftanding 
the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  his  high  connexions. 
The  talk  of  tranflation  was  that  to  which  he  particularly 
applied  himfelf ;  and,  although  his  verfions  could  boaft  no 
beauty  of  ftyle,  they  were  uleful  performances  at  the  time. 
Of  the  authors  who  thus  palled  through  his  hands  are  enu¬ 
merated  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Lucan,  Martial,  Statius, 
the  Auguftan  hiftorians,  Ammianus,  Athenaeus,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Tours.  He  alfo  began  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible; 
His  verfions  of  the  poets  are  the  leaft  in  efteem  ;  for,  though 
he  verfified  with  extreme  facility,  it  was  with  proportional 
flovenlinefs.  “  My  verfes  (faid  he  one  day  to  Liniere) 
coft  me  little.”  “  They  coil  as  much  as  they  are  worth,” 
replied  the  fatirilt.  Marplles  was  one  of  the  firft  who  col¬ 
lected  prints.  His  collection  afterwards  came  to  the  king’s 
cabinet:  he  publilhed  two  catalogues  of  them,  much  va¬ 
lued  by  the  curious  in  that  walk.  He  compofed  his  own 
Memoirs,  which  contain  a  valt  number  of  anecdotes,  fome 
of  them  interefting,  but  the  greater  part  frivolous.  An 
edition  of  them  was  printed  by  the  abbe  Goujet,  3  vols. 
imio.  1755.  His  lalt  work  was  a  Hiftory  of  the  Counts 
of  Anjou,  4-to.  1681,  in  which  year  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  Moreri. 

MAROM'MES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Rouen.  The  place  contains  1455,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  14,760,  inhabitants,  in  19  communes. 

MA'RON,  an  Egyptian  who  accompanied  Ofiris  in  his 
conquelts,  and  built  a  city  in  Thrace,  called  from  him 
Maronea. 

MARO'N, 
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MARO'N,  f,  [French.]  A  piece  of  brafs  or  copper, 
about  the  fize  of  a  crown,  on  which  the  hours  for  going 
the  rounds  were  marked,  in  the  old  French  military  fer- 
vice.  Several  of  thefe  were  put  into  a  fmall  bag,  and  de- 
pofited  in  the  hands  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  out  of 
which  they  were  regularly  drawn  by  the  lerjeants  of  com¬ 
panies,  for  the  officers  belonging  to  them.  The  hours 
and  half-hours  of  the  night  were  engraved  upon  each 
maron  in  the  following  manners  Ronde  de  dix  heures,  de 
dix  heures  et  demie  ;  “  The  ten-o’clock  rounds,  or  thofe  of 
lialf-palt  ten.”  Thefe  pieces  were  numbered,  i,  a,  &c.  to 
correfpond  with  the  feveral  periods  of  the  night  $  fo  that 
the  officer,  for  inrtance,  who  was  to  go  the  ten-o’clock 
rounds,  had  as  many  marons,  marked  10,  io,  as  there  were 
polts  or  guard-houfes  which  he  was  direfted  to  vifit. 
Thus,  on  reaching  the  firft,  after  having  given  the  mot,  or 
watchword,  to  the  corporal,  (who,  whilrt  he  receives  it, 
mult  keep  the  naked  point  of  his  fword,  or  bayonet,  clofe 
to  the  cheft  of  the  perfon  who  gives  it,)  he  delivers  into 
liis  hands  the  maron  marked  i.  Thefe  marons,  being 
pierced  in  the  middle,  are  fucceffively  ltrung  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  corporals  upon  a  piece  of  wire,  from  which  they 
hide  into  a  box  called  bo'etc  aux  rondes,  or  “  box  belonging 
to  the  rounds.”  This  box  is  carried  the  next  morning  to 
the  major,  who  keeps  the  key  ;  and  who,  on  opening  it, 
can  eafily  afeertain  whether  the  rounds  have  been  regu¬ 
larly  gone,  by  counting  the  different  marons,  and  feeing 
them  fucceffively  ltrung.  This  is  certainly  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  invention  to  prevent  a  negieft  of  duty  in  officers  or 
non-commifii oiled  officers. 

MARONE'A,  or  Maro'gna,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Ciconia,  in  Thrace,  near  the  lake  Ifmaris ;  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  place  of  the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  it  had  formerly  been  denominated  Or - 
tagurea.  As  its  territory  produced  excellent  wine,  it  was 
regarded  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Bacchus ;  and, 
according  to  traditionary  report,  this  wine  had  the  per¬ 
fume  of  nectar. 

MARO'NI,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  5.  52.  N.  Ion.  55.  14.  W. 

MARO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Syria, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Chalcidia,  between  Tolmideffa  and 
Coara. 

MAR'ONITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  feci  of  eaftern 
Chriftians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite,  and  are  fubjeft  to 
the  pope  ;  their  principal  habitation  being  on  Mount  Li- 
banus,  or  between  the  Anlarians  to  the  north  and  the 
Druzes  to  the  foutfa. 

Molheim  informs  us,  that  the  doflrine  of  the  Monothe¬ 
lites,  condemned  and  exploded  by  the  council  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  fig- 
nifying  in  Syriac  “  rebels,”  a  people  who  took  poffeflion  of 
Lebanon,  A.D,  676,  which  became  the  afylum  of  vaga¬ 
bonds,  Haves,  and  all  forts  of  rabble  5  and  about  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  feventh  century  they  were  called  Maronites, 
after  Maro,  their  firft  biffiop ;  a  name  which  they  rtill  re¬ 
tain.  None,  he  fays,  of  the  ancient  writers,  give  any  cer¬ 
tain  account  of  the  firft  perfon  who  inftrufled  thefe  moun¬ 
taineers  in  the  doflrine  of  the  Monothelites  ;  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  it  was  John 
Maro,  whofe  name  they  had  adopted  ^  and  that  this  eccle- 
fiallic  received  the  name  of  Maro  from  his  having  lived 
in  the  character  of  a  monk  in  the  famous  convent  of  St. 
Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orontes,,  before  his  fettle- 
ment  among  the  Mardaites  of  Mount  Libanus-  One 
tiling  is  certain,  from  the  tellimony  of  Tyrius,  and  other 
unexceptionable  witneffes,  as  alfo  from  the  moft  authentic 
records,  viz.  that  the  Maronites  retained  the  opinions,  of 
the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  aban¬ 
doning  and  renouncing  the  doflrine  of  one  will  in  Chrift, 
they  were  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  moft  learned  of  the  modern  Maronites  have 
left  no  method  unemployed  to  defend  their  church  again!! 
this  accufation  ;  they  have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety 
of  teftynonies,  that  their  anceltors  always  perfevered  in  the 
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catholic  faith,  and  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
without  ever  adopting  the  doflrine  of  the  Monophyfites 
or  Monothelites.  But  all  their  efforts  are  infufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  thefe  affertions  to  fuch  as  have  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  the  records 
of  ancient  times  ;  for  to  all  fuch,  the  teftimonies  they  al¬ 
lege  will  appear  abfolutely  fiflitious  and  deftitute  of  au¬ 
thority.  Ecd.  Hiji.  vol.  ii. 

Fauftus  Nairon,  a  Maronite,  fettled  at  Rome,  has  pub- 
liffied  an  apology  for  Maron,  and  the  reft  of  his  nation. 
His  tenet  is,  that  they  really  took  their  name  from  the 
Maron  who  lived  about  the  year  400,  and’  of  whom  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  Chryfollom,  Theodoret,  and  the  Menolo- 
gium  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that  the  difciples  of  this 
Maron  fpread  themfelves  throughout  all  Syria;  that  they 
built  feveral  monalteries,  and,  among  others,  one  that  bore 
the  name  of  their  leader;  that  all  the  Syrians,  who  were 
not  tainted  with  lierefy,  took  refuge  among  them ;  and 
that,  for  this  reafon,  the  heretics  of  thofe  times  called  them 
Maronites, 

Volney  traces  the  origin  of  the  Maronites,  called  alfo 
Mawarna ,  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  age  of  the  church,  to  a 
hermit  named  Maroun,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  and  who,  by  his  farting,  his  reclufe  mode  of  life, 
and  his  aufterities,  became  much  refpefled  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people.  It  feems  that,  in  the  difputes  which  at 
that  time  arofe  between  Rome  and  Conftantinople,  he 
employed  his  credit  in  favour  of  the  weltern  Chriftians. 
His  death  gave  new  energy  to  the  zeal  of  his  followers ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  re¬ 
mains  1  hence  many  perfons  affembled  from  Kinefrin, 
Awafem,  and  other  places,  who  built  at  Hama  a  chapel' 
and  a  tomb,  whence  foon  arofe  a  convent,  very  celebrated 
in  that  part  of  Syria.  As  quarrels  between  the  two  me¬ 
tropolitan  churches  increafed,  a  monk,  named  John  the 
Maronite,  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  obtained, 
by  his  talents  for  preaching,  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  fupporters  of  the  caufe  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  or  partisans  of  the  pope.  Their  opponents,  who  ef- 
poufed  the  caufe  of  the  emperor,  and  were  on  this  account' 
called  Melkites,  or  “  royalilts,”  made  at  that  time  great 
progrefs  in  Lebanon.  In  order  fuccefsfully  to  counteract 
them,  the  Latins  fent  among  them  John  the  Maronite, 
who,  having  been  prefented  to  the  agent  of  the  pope  at' 
Antioch,  and  duly  confecrated  faifbop  of  Djebail,  was 
fent  to  preach  in  thofe  countries.  John,  collecting  his 
partifans,  and  augmenting  their  number,  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  refill  the  force  of  the  Melkites  by  force  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  all  the  Latins,  he  fettled  with  them  at  Le¬ 
banon,  and  there  formed  a  fociety  independent  with  re-- 
fpefl  to  both  its  civil  and  religious  government.  John 
having  eftablilhed  order  and  military  difeipline  among  the’ 
mountaineers,  and  having  provided  them  with  arms  and 
leaders,  they  employed  their  liberty  in  combating  the  com¬ 
mon  enemies  of  the  empire  and  of  their  little  ltate  ;  and 
prefently  became  mailers  of  almolt  all  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Jerufalem.  A  fchifm  likewife  took  place  among 
the  Mahometans,  which  facilitated  their  conquefts.  After 
a  variety  of  events,  partly  propitious  and  partly  difaltrous, 
about  the  year  1215  the  Maronites  effefled  a  re-union 
with  Rome,  from  which  they  were  never  widely  feparated, 
and  which  rtill  fubfifts.  William  of  Tyre,  who  gives  this 
relation,  obferves  that  they  had  40,000  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  The  peace  they  enjoyed  under  the  Mamalukes  was 
disturbed  by  Selim  II.  but,  the  time  and  attention  of  this 
prince  being  occupied  about  other  objects,  they  joined  the 
Druzes  and  their  emir  in  making  encroachments  on  the 
Ottomans;  but  thefe  commotions  iffued  unfortunately; 
for,  Amurath  III.  fending  againft  them  Ibrahim  pacha 
of  Cairo,  that  general  reduced  them  to  obedience  in  1588, 
and  fubjefled  them  to  the  annual  tribute  which  they  (till 
pay.  Since  that  period,  the  pachas,  defirous  of  extending 
their  authority  and  extortions,  have  frequently  attempted 
to  introduce  their  garrifons  and  agas  into  the  mountains 
of  the  Maronites  j  but,  being  conftantly  repulfed,  they 
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Have'  been  compelled  to  abide  by  their  treaties.  The  fub- 
jeftidn  of  tlie  Maronites,  therefore,  only  conAfts  in  the 
payrheht  of  a  tribute  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  of  whom 
they  hold  their  country,  which  he  annually  farms  out  to 
one  or  more  flieiks,  that  is,  perfons  of  eminence  and  pro¬ 
perty,  who  afiign  their  refpeiStive  (hares  to  the  diftfifVs 
arid  village's.  This  impoft  is  levied  chiefly  on  the  mul¬ 
berry-trees  and  vineyards,  which  are  almoft  the  foie  ob¬ 
jects  of  culture.  The  form  of  government  is  founded, 
not  on  any  exprefs  convention,  but  merely  on  ufages  and 
cuftoms.  This  inconvenience  would  long  ere  this  have 
produced  difagreeable  effects,  if  they  had  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  many  fortunate  circumftances.  The  principal 
of  thefe  is  religion,  which,  placing  an  infurmountable 
barrier  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Mahometans,  has 
precluded  ambitious  men  from  leaguing  themfelves  with 
foreigners  to  enflave  their  countrymen.  The  fecond  is 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which  every-where  affording 
ftroiig  defences,  enables  every  village,  and  almoft  every 
family,  to  oppofe,  by  its  Angle  force,  all  ufurpation  of 
fovereign  power.  A  third  realon  may  be  derived  even 
from  the  weaknefs  of  this  fociety,  which,  having  been  al¬ 
ways  furrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  has  only  been  able 
to  re  A  ft  them  by  maintaining  union  among  its  members, 
which  union  can  only  fubfift  by  abftaining  from  oppreff- 
ing  each  other,  and  by  reciprocally  guarding  the  fafety 
of  each  other’s  perfon  and  property.  Thus  the  govern¬ 
ment  preferves  a  natural  equilibrium  ;  and,  cuftoms  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  laws,  the  Maronites  are,  to  this  day, 
equally  ftrangers  to  the  oppreffions  of  defpotifm  and  the 
diforders  of  anarchy. 

The  nation  maybe  conAdered  as  divided  into  two  clafles, 
the  common  people  and  the  flieiks;  by  which  rnuftbe  un- 
derftood  the  moft  eminent  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from 
the  antiquity  of  their  families,  and  the  opulence  of  their 
fortunes,  are  fuperior  to  the  ordinary  clafs.  They  all  live 
cTifperfed  in  the  mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  even 
detached  houfes  ;  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  the  plains. 
The  whole  nation  confifts  of  cultivators.  Every  man  im¬ 
proves  the  little  domain  he  poffeffes,  or  farms,  with  his 
own  hands.  Even  the  flieiks  live  in  the  fame  manner, 
arid  are  only  diftingnifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  bad  pelice, 
a  horfe,  and  a  few  flight  advantages  in  food  and  lodging. 
They  all  live  frugally,  without  many  enjoyments,  but  alfo 
with  few  wants,  as  they  are  little  acquainted  With  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  luxury.  In  general,  the  nation  is  poor,  but 
no  one' wants  neceflaries  ;  and,  if  beggars  are  fometimes 
feen,  they  come  rather  from  the  fea-coaft  than  the  coun¬ 
try  itfelf.  Property  is  as  facred  among  them  as  in  Europe, 
nor  do  we  fee  there  thofe  robberies  and  extortions  fo  fre¬ 
quent  with  the  Turks.  Travellers  may  journey  there, 
either  by  night  or  day,  with  a  fepurity  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  ftrahger  is  received  with 
hofpitality,  as  among  the  Arabs.  Conformably  to  the 
doffrines  of  Chriltianity,  they  have  only  one  wife,  whom 
they  efpoufe  frequently  without  having  feen,  and  always 
without  having  been  much  in  her  company.  Contrary  to 
the  precepts  of  that  fame  religion,  however,  they  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  or  retained,  the  Arab  cuitoin  of  retaliation  ;  and 
the  heareft  relation  of  a  murdered  perfon  is  bound  to 
avenge  him.  From  a  habit  founded  on  diftruft,  and  the 
political  ftate  of  the  country,  every  one,  whether  fheik  or 
peafant,  walks  continually  armed  with  a  mufket  and  po¬ 
niards.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  inconvenience;  but  one  ad¬ 
vantage  refults  from  it,  that  they  have  no  novices  in  the 
ufe  of  arms  among  them,  wlien'it  is  neceffary  to  employ 
them  again  ft  the  Turks.  As  the  country  maintains  no 
regular  troops,  every  man  is  obliged  to  join  the  army  in 
time  of  war;  and,  if  this  militia  were  well  conduced,  it 
would  be  fuperior  to  many  European  armies.  From  ac¬ 
counts  taken  of  late  years,  the  number  of  men  At  to  bear 
arms  amounts  to  35,000.  According  to  the  ufual  mode 
of  computation,  this  would  imply  a  population  of  about 
165,000  fouls  ;  and,  if  we  add  the  priefts,  niO'nks,  and 
jtuhs,  difpeifed  in  upwards  of  t Wo  hundred  convents,  and 


the' inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns,  fuch  as  Djebail, 
Batroun,  Sec.  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  lefs  than  11 5,000* 
This  number,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
which  is  about  a  hundred  and  Afty  leagues  fquare,  gives 
feven  hundred  and  Axty  inhabitants  for  each  fquare  league ; 
which  will  not  appear  a  final!  population,  when  we  con- 
Ader  that  great  part  of  Lebanon  confifts  only  of  barren 
rocks,  and  that  the  foil,  even  where  it  can  be  cultivated, 
produces  very  little. 

In  religious  matters,  the  Maronites  are  dependent  on 
Rome.  Though  they  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope,  their  clergy  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  eleft  a  head, 
with  the  title  of  Batrak,  or  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Their 
priefts  marry,  as  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church;  but  their 
wives  tnuft  be  maidens,  and  not  widows,  nor  can  they 
marry  a  fecond  time.  They  celebrate  mafs  in  Syriac,  of 
which  the  greateft  part  of  them  comprehend  not  a  word. 
The  Gofpel,  alone,  is  read  aloud  in  Arabic,  that  it  may 
be  underftood  by  the  people.  The  communion  is  admi- 
niftered  in  both  kinds  :  the  hoft  is  a  fmall  round  loaf,  un¬ 
leavened,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  Anger,  and  fomething  larger 
than  a  crown-piece;  on  it  is  the  impreflion  of  a  feal,  which 
is  eaten  by  the  prieft,  who  cuts  the  remainder  into  fmall 
pieces,  and,  putting  them  into  the  cup,  adminifters  to 
each  perfon  with  a  fpoon,  which  ferves  every  body.  Thefe 
priefts  have  not,  as  among  us,  beneftces  or  dated  revenues ; 
but  fubftft  on  the  produce  of  their  maffes,  the  bounty  of 
their  hearers,  and  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Some  of 
them  exercife  trades,  others  cultivate  a  fmall  piece  of 
land,  and  are  all  induftrioufly  employed  for  the  mainte-' 
nance  of  their  families  and  the  ediftcation  of  their  flock. 
Their  poverty  is  recompenfed  by  the  great  refpedl  which 
is  paid  them ;  whoever  approaches  them,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  fmall,  is  anxious  to  kifs  their  hands,  which 
they  fail  not  to  prefent ;  nor  are  they  pleafed  that  the 
Europeans  withhold  this  mark  of  reverence,  fo  repugnant 
to  our  manners,  though  not  thought  humiliating  by  the 
natives,  who  are  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy.  In- 
other  refpefts,  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion  are 
not  performed  more  publicly,  or  with  lefs  reftraint,  itt 
Europe  than  in  the  Kefraouan.  Each  village  has  its  cha¬ 
pel  and  its  prieft,  and  each  chapel  its  bell:  a  thing  un¬ 
heard  of  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey.  The  Maronites 
are  vain  of  this  privilege,  and,  that  they  may  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it,  will  not  fuffer  a  Mahometan  to  live  among 
them.  They  afluine  to  themfelves,  alfo,  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  green  turban,  which,  except  in  their  territo- 
ries,  would  coft  a  Chriftian  his  life. 

I11  the  fmall  country  of  the  Maronites  there  are  reckoned 
upwards  of  two  hundred  convents  for  men  and  women. 
Thefe  religious  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  whofe 
rules  they  obferve  with  an  exatftnefs  which  reminds  us  of 
earlier  times.  The  drefs  of  the  monks  is  made  of  brown 
coarfe  woollen  fluff,  and  refembles  that  of  the  Capuchin 
friars  in  Europe.  Their  food  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
peafants,  with  this  exception,  that  they  never  eat  flefh. 
They  obferve  frequent  fafts,  and  make  long  prayers  at 
ftated  hours  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day;  the  remainder 
of  their  time  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  or  break¬ 
ing  the  rocks  to  form  the  walls  of  the  terraces  which  fup- 
port  their  vineyards  and  mulberry-plantations.  Each 
convent  has  a  brother  fhoemaker,  a  brother  taylor,  a  bro¬ 
ther  weaver,  a  brother  baker;  in  a  word,  an  artift  of  every 
neceflary  trade.  We  almoft  always  And  a  convent  of  wo¬ 
men  clofe  to  one  of /nen ;  yet  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  any 
fcandalous  report.  Thefe  women  themfelves  lead  a  very 
laborious  life;  and  it  is  this  activity,  doubtlefs,  which 
fecures  them  againft  all  the  mifehiefs  attendant  on  id le- 
nefs.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  houfes  of  the  Maro- 
nite  monks  is  Kozhaia,  Ax  hours  journey  to  the  eaft  of 
Tripoli.  There  they  exorcife,  as  in  the  Arft  ages  of  the 
chbrch,  thofe  who  are  poAfefled  with  devils;  for  fuch  per¬ 
fons  are  If  ill  to  be  found  in  thefe  countries.  From  the 
account,'  fays  Volney,  given  me  by  intelligent  oblervers, 
ifappears  that  thofe  pod'dled  are  no  other  than  perfons 
1  afflicted 
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TiffiiCted  with  idiocy,  madnefs,  and  epilepfy ;  and  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  poffeffion  and  epilepfy  are  denoted 
by  the  fame  Arabic  words,  kabal  and  kabat. 

The  court  of  Rome,  in  affiliating  the  Maronites,  has 
granted  them  an  hofpitium  at  Rome,  to  which  they  may 
/end  feveral  of  their  youth,  to  receive  a  gratuitous  edu¬ 
cation.  It  fliould  feem  that  this  inftitution  might  intro¬ 
duce  among  them  the  ideas  and  arts  of  Europe  ;  but  the 
pupils  of  this  fchool,  limited  to  an  education  purely  mo- 
naftic,  bring  home  nothing  but  the  Italian  language,  which 
is  of  no  ufe,  and  a  flock  of  theological  learning,  from 
which  as  little  advantage  can  be  derived  ;  they  accord¬ 
ingly  foon  affimilate  with  the  reft.  Nor  has  a  greater 
change  been  operated  by  the  three  or  four  miffionarie9 
maintained  by  the  French  capuchins  at  Gazir,  Tripoli, 
and  Bairout.  Their  labours  confift  in  preaching  in  their 
church,  in  inftruCling  children  in  the  Catechifm, Thomas 
a  Kempis,  and  the  Pfalms,  and  in  teaching  them  to  read 
and  write.  Formerly  the  Jefuits  had  two  miffionaries  at 
their  houfe  at  Anloura,  and  the  Lazarites  have  now  fuc- 
ceeded  them  in  their  million.  The  mod  valuable  advan- 
tage  that  has  refulted  from  thefe  apoftolical  labours  is, 
that  the  art  of  writing  has  become  more  common  among 
the  Maronites,  and  rendered  them,  in  this  country,  what 
the  Copts  are  in  Egypt;  that  is,  they  are  in  pofTeffion  of 
all  the  polls  of  writers,  intendants,  and  kiayas,  among 
the  Turks,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  among  their  allies  and 
neighbours,  the  Druzes.  Volncy's  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  vol.  ii. 

MAROO',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of  Rut- 
tunpours  eighteen  miles  north-weft  of  Ruttunpour. 

MAROO'N.  The  Maroons  were  a  part  of  the  Spanilh 
negro-llaves,  who,  when  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the 
Englilh  in  1655,  remained  in  the  fallnelfes  of  the  ifiand, 
and  from  their  retreats  continually  harafled  the  Britilh 
planters,  and  preferved  their  own  freedom.  They  had 
often  been  reinforced  by  fugitive  flaves ;  and  in  1730 
were  grown  fo  formidable,  that  it  became  expedient  to 
ftrengthen  the  colony  by  two  regiments  of  regular  troops. 
Thele,  with  the  militia,  were  divided  into  parties;  one 
of  which,  under  captain  Stoddart,  in  1734,  attacked  one 
of  the  Maroon  towns  called  Nauny,  fituated  on  one  of  the 
higheft  mountains  of  the  ifiand ;  and  fo  far  deltroyed  or 
dilperfed  its  inhabitants,  that  they  were  not  afterward 
able  to  effeCt  any  enterprife  of  moment  in  that  quarter. 
Another  victory  gained  over  them,  by  captain  Edmonds, 
fo  reduced  their  ftrength,  and  filled  them  with  fo  much 
terror,  that  they  did  not  again  appear  in  any  confidera- 
ble  body.  Still,  however,  they  continued  to  diftrefs  the 
planters:  fetting  fire  to  the  cane-fields,  killing  the  cattle, 
carrying  off  the  flaves.  and  barbaroufly  murdering  fuch 
whites  as  came  in  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  make 
refiftance.  To  prevent  thefe  horrid  depredations,  the  af- 
Tembly  ordered  barracks,  fortified  with  baftions,  to  be 
eredted  in  different  parts  of  the  ifiand,  and  as  near  as  pof- 
lible  to  the  enemy’s  favourite  haunts.  Every  barrack 
was  furnifhed  with  a  pack  of  dogs;  “  it  being  forefeen 
that  thefe  animals  would  prove  extremely  ferviceable,  not 
only  in  guarding  againft  furprifes  in  the  night,  but  in 
tracking  the  enemy.”  About  the  year  1737,  the  aflembly 
took  into  their  pay  two  hundred  Mofquito  Indians,  who 
were  confiderably  ferviceable,  and  the  moll  proper  troops 
to  be  employed  in  a  bufh-fighting  warfare.  In  1738,  go¬ 
vernor  Trelawney  propofed  to  the  Maroon  chiefs  over¬ 
tures  of  peace  :  the  Maroons  embraced  the  offer;  articles 
of  pacification  were  drawn  up  and  ratified  ;  and  2500 
acres  of  land  were  afligned  and  fecured,  by  the  legiflature, 
to  them  and  their  pofterity  in  perpetuity. 

The  claufe  in  the  treaty,  by  which  thefe  people  were 
compelled  to  refide  within  certain  boundaries  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  country,  apart  from  all  other  negroes,  was  founded, 
probably,  on  the  apprehenfion  that,  by  fuffering  them  to 
intermix  with  the  negroes  in  flavery,  the  example  which 
t  hey  would  thereby  continually  prefen t  of  fuccefsful  hof- 
tility,  might  prove  contagious,  and  create  in  the  minds 
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of  the  flaves  an  impatience  of  fubordinatior,  and  adifpo- 
fition  for  revolt :  but  time  bass  abundantly  proved  that  it 
was  an  ill-judged  and  a  fatal  regulation.  The  Maroons, 
inftesd  of  being  eftablifhed  into  feparate  hordes  or  com¬ 
munities,  in  the  flrongefl  parts  of  the  interior  country, 
fhould  have  been  encouraged  by  all  poffible  means  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  towns,  and  to  intermix  with  the  negroes  at 
large.  All  diltinClion  between  the  Maroons  and  the  other 
free  blacks  would  foon  have  been  loft  ;  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  would  have  prevailed  over  the  lefs :  whereas  the  po¬ 
licy  of  keeping  them  a  diftinCl  people,  continually  inured 
to  arms,  introduced  among  them  what  the  French  call  an 
efprit  de  torps,  or  a  community  of  fentiments  and  interefts  : 
and,  concealing  from  them  the  powers  and  refources  of 
the  whites,  taught  them  to  feel,  and  at  the  fame  time 
highly  to  overvalue,  their  own  relative  ftrength  and 
importance.  And  poffibly,  as  Bryan  Edwards  obftrves, 
“  their  perfonal  appearance  contributed,  in  fome  degree, 
to  preferve  rae  delufion  ;  for,  favage  as  they  were  in  man¬ 
ners  and  difpofition,  their  mode  of  living  and  daily  pur- 
fuits  undoubtedly  ftrengthened  the  frame,  and  ferved  to 
exalt  them  to  great  bodily  perfection.  Such  fine  perfons 
are  feldom  beheld  among  any  other  clafs  of  African  01 
native  blacks.  Their  demeanour  is  lofty,  their  walk  firm, 
and  their  perfons  ereCl.  Every  motion  difplays  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  (Irenglh  and  agility.  The  mufcles. (neither  hid¬ 
den  nor  deprefied  by  clothing)  are  very  prominent,  and 
ftrongly  marked.  Their  fight  withal  is  wonderfully  acute, 
and  their  hearing  remarkably  quick.” 

In  July  1795,  two  Maroons,  having  ftolen  fome  pigs, 
were  apprehended,  fent  to  Montego  Bay,  and  tried  for  the 
offence.  The  jury  found  them  guilty  ;  and  the  magiftrates 
ordered  each  of  them  to  receive  thirty  lafhes  on  the  bare 
back :  which  flagellation  was  performed  by  the  black 
overfeer  of  the  workhoufe-negroes.  On  the  difeharge  of 
thefe  men,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Trelawney  Town,  the 
whole  body  of  Maroons  alfembled  ;  and,  after  having 
forced  captain  Crafkell,  the  fuperintendant,  to  quit  the 
town,  they  fent  a  written  defiance  to  the  magiftrates  of 
Montego  Bay,  and  threatened  to  attack  that  town  on  the 
20th  of  the  month.  In  confequence  of  this,  general  Pal¬ 
mer  called  out  the  militia;  and  eighty  dragoons  were,  at 
his  requeft,  fent  from  Spanilh-town  by  lord  Balcarras,  the 
governor  of  Jamaica.  The  Maroons  then  demanded,  and 
obtained,  a  conference.  They  complained  not  of  the  in- 
jultice  nor  of  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  their  two  companions,  but  of  the  dif- 
graceful  manner  in  which  it  had  been  executed.  They 
demanded  reparation  for  this  indignity,  an  addition  to 
their  lands,  the  difmiffion  of  their  fuperintendant  captain 
Crafkell,  and  the  re-appointment  of  their  former  fuper¬ 
intendant,  James.  It  was  promifed  to  them  that  their 
grievances  fhould  be  laid  before  the  commander  in  chief, 
and  they  were  affured  that  the  governor  fliould  be  re- 
quefted  to  grant  them  the  laft  of  their  demands ;  with 
which  they  Teemed  fatisfied.  It  foon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  Maroons,  in  defiring  this  conference,  were 
afluated  by,  motives  of  treachery.  They  were  apprifed 
that  a  flaet  of  150  fliips  was. to  fail  for  Great  Britain  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  ;  and  they  knew  that  very  few 
Britifh  troops  remained  in  the  ifiand,  except  the  eighty- 
third  regiment,  and  that  this  very  regiment  was,  at  that 
jundure,  under  orders  to  embark  for  St.  Domingo;  they 
hoped,  therefore,  by  the  fpecious  appearance  of  defil  ing  a 
conference,  to  quiet  fufpicion,  until  the  July  fleet  had 
failed,  and  the  regulars  fairly  departed.  Meanwhile,  they 
pleafed  themlelves  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  the 
negro-flaves  throughout  the  ifiand  to  join  them  ;  and,  by 
rifing  in  a  mafs,  to  enable  them  to  exterminate  the  whites 
at  a  blow.  The  very  day  the  conference  was  held,  they 
began  tampering  with  the  negroes  on  the  numerous  and 
extenfive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montego 
Bay.  On  fome  of  thefe  plantations  their  emiflaries  were 
cordially  received  and  fecreted ;  on  others,  the  flaves 
themfelves  voluntarily  apprifed  their  overfeers,  that  the 
5  I  Maroons 
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Maroons  were  endeavouring  to  Seduce  them  from  their 
allegiance.  Information  of  this  nature  was  tranfmitted 
from  many  refpeftable  quarters ;  but  moft  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  vifited  the  Maroons  on  the  20th,  were  fo 
confident  of  their  fidelity  and  affeftion,  that  the  governor, 
difbelieving  the  charges  againft  them,  was  prevailed  onto 
let  the  troops  embark,  as  originally  intended,  and  they 
actually  failed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  under  convoy  of  the  Succefs  frigate.  Fortunately, 
the  courfe  from  Port  Royal  to  St.  Domingo  is  altogether 
againft  the  wind  ;  and  at  this  time  there  was  alfo  a  ftrong 
lee  current.  A  faft-failing  boat,  difpatched  after  the  fleet 
by  lord  Balcarras’s  order,  came  up  with  them  off  the 
north-eaft  end  of  Jamaica,  and  delivered  orders  to  captain 
Pigot,  of  the  Succefs,  to  change  his  courfe,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  tranfports  to  Montego  Bay.  The  eighty-third 
regiment,  confifting  of  1000  effective  men,  was  landed  on 
Attguft  4.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  fo  powerful  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  immediately  changed  the  face  of  affairs  :  yet 
farther  meafures  were  adopted.  The  whole  ifland  was  put 
under  martial  law  :  130  more  dragoons,  commanded  by 
colonel  Sandford,  and  a  detachment  of  too  men  from  the 
flxty-fecond  regiment,  with  150  difmounted  dragoons, 
embarked  at  the  fame  time  for  Black  River ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  himfclf  left  Spanifh-town  for  Montego  Bay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  command  in  perfon  at  the  fcene  of  aftion. 

The  Maroons  now  became  undecided  in  their  counfels: 
many  of  the  old  men  recommended  peace  ;  and  the  whole 
(H  the  Acompong  people  declared  in  favour  of  the  whites : 
but  the  more  violent  counfels  of  the  younger  prevailed  ; 
and  war  was  the  final  determination.  Lord  Balcarras, 
afrer  having  ineffectually  fummoned  them  to  furrender, 
gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  take  poffeffion  of  all  the 
known  paths  leading  to  Trelawney  Town.  The  Ma¬ 
roons  having  alfembled  in  a  body  near  a  village  called  their 
New  Town,  behind  which  were  their  provilion-grounds, 
colonel  Sandford  was  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  of  thofe 
grounds.  He  proceeded  thither  accordingly  :  but,  being 
■informed  that  the  Maroons  had  retired  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Old  Town,  he,  contrary  to  his  orders,  pufhed  after  them  : 
a  fatal  error,  to  which  he  himfelf  and  many  brave  men 
fell  Sacrifices.  The  retreat  of  the  Maroons  was  a  feint, 
to  draw  him  into  an  ambufcade ;  and  the  troops  had 
inarched  only  about  li3lf-way,  when  a  heavy  fire  enfued 
from  the  bufhes,  by  which  thirty-feven  men  were  imme¬ 
diately  killed,  and  many  wounded.  They  pufhed  for¬ 
wards,  however,  drove  the  Maroons  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  brought  back  with  them  moft  of  their  wounded 
companions.  By  the  death  of  colonel  Sandford,  the  com¬ 
mand  devolved  on  colonel  Fitch  :  but  his  caution  alfo, 
notwithftanding  the  warning  juft  given,  the  Maroons 
found  means  to  elude,  and  he  perifhed  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner.  Their  head-quarters  were  now  eftablifhed  at  a 
place  of  moft  difficult  accefs,  called  the  Cockpits;  whence 
they  lent  out  parties,  who  deitroycd  Several  plantations, 
carried  off  the  negroes,  and  murdered  the  whites  in  cold 
blood,  without  distinction  of  fex  or  age.. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Maroons 
would  prove  a  talk  of  greater  difficulty  than  had  been 
imagined.  The  general  affenvbly  was  convened  towards 
the  end  of  September;  and,  on  this  occalion,  the  expe¬ 
dient  that  had  been  adopted  in  a  former  war,  of  employ¬ 
ing  dogs  to  difcQver  the  concealment  of  the  Maroons, 
was  recommended  as  a  fit  example  to  be  followed  in  the 
prefeat  juncture.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  fend  to 
Cuba  for  an  hundred  of  thofe  animals,  and  lo  engage  a 
Sufficient  number  of  Span  fill  hunt  fine  11  to  direft  their  ope¬ 
rations.  Meanwhile  the  Maroons  were  ftill  carrying  on  a 
-predatory,  or  rather  a  devastating,  war;  yet  they  exprefl'ed 
a  willingnefs  to  Submit,  “  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  to 
furrender  their  lands,  and  intermix  with  the  general  body 
of  free  blacks,  in  Such  parts  of  the  country  as  the  colo¬ 
nial  government  (hould  approve;”  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  wife  and  worthy  men,  that  thofe  overtures  ought 
10  be  accepted  ;  but  others  thought  that  a  compromile  of 
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any  kind  would  be  a  Sacrifice  of  the  public  honour,  and 
an  encouragement  to  the  reft  of  the  Maroons.  It  was 
alfo  alleged  that  the  Maroons  were  not  in  earned. 

While  thefe  matters  were  difeuffing,  forty  Spanifh  hun¬ 
ters  and  about  one  hundred  dogs  arrived.  Such  extraor¬ 
dinary  accounts  were  immediately  fpread  of  the  Savage 
nature  and  appearance  of  thefe  animals,  as  made  a  fur- 
prifing  imprellion  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  Though, 
generally,  not  larger  than  the  Britifh  Shepherd’s  dog,  thefe 
dogs  of  Cuba  were  reprefented  as  equal  to  the  maStiff  in 
bulk,  to  the  bull-dog  in  courage,  to  the  blood-hound  in 
Scent,  and  to  the  grey-hound  in  agility.  Thefe  reports 
had  a  powerful  and  falutary  effeft  on  the  fears  of  the  Ma¬ 
roons,  and  Soon  brought  about  a  negotiation,  followed  by 
a  treaty.  The  final  Steps  taken,  in  conformity  with,  the 
treaty,  are  thus  related  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  :  “  His 
majefty’s  Ship  the  Dover,  with  two  tranfports  in  company, 
having  on-board  the  Trelawney  Maroons,  (in  number 
about  fix  hundred,)  provided  with  all  manner  of  neceffa- 
ries,  as  well  for  their  accommodation  at  fea  as  for  the 
change  of  climate,  failed  from  Bluefields  in  Jamaica,  for 
Halifax  in  North  America,  the  beginning  of  June  1796. 
They  were  accompanied  by  William  Dawes  Quarrel  and 
AlexanderOuchterlony,  efqurres,  commiffioners  appointed 
by  the  affembly,  with  authority  and  instructions  (Subject 
to  his  majefty’s  approbation  and  further  orders)  to  pur- 
chafe  lands  in  Lower  Canada,  or  where  ell'e  his  majefty 
Should  pleafe  t<-  appoint,  for  the  future  establishment  and 
fuhfiftence  of  thoS'e  Maroons,  as  a  free  people.  Tlie  com- 
miffioners  had  orders  withal,  to  provide  them  the  means 
of  a  comfortable  maintenance,  until  they  were  habituated 
to  the  country  and  climate.  The  Ann  of  25,0001.  was- 
allowed  for  thofe  purpoSes.”  Long's  Hiji.  Jam.  Proceedings 
in  Jamaica  in  regard  to  the  Maroons ,  publifisd  by  order  of  the 
AJJembly,  1796.- — About  ten  years  afterwards,  a  few  of  theie 
Maroons  were  fent  to  Sierra  Leone. 

MAROO'NA  (North),  or  Double-maded  Shoal, 
a  Shoal  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  extending  north-north-ealt 
and  fouth-fouth-weft,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  fix  to  ten  in  breadth  ;  about  Sixty  miles  welt  from 
the  island  of  Lu$on,  Lat.  16.  yt.  to  16. .58.  N.  Ion.  118. 
46.  to  1 19.  10.  E. 

MAROO'NA  (South),  or  Marsingo'la,  a  Shoal  in 
the  Chinefe  Sea,  extending  nearly  ealt  and  weft,  about 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  in  breadth. 
Lat.  1 5. 1 5.  to  1 5.  30.  N.  Ion.  1 1 8.  46.  to  1 19. 10.  E. 

MAROO'N©AS,  a  fmall  island  in  the  Sooloo  Archi** 
pelago.  Lat.  6.3.  N.  Ion.  120.  58.  E. 

M  AROQ'NING, /.  [derivation  not  known.]  The  bari- 
barotis  aft  of  letting  a  perfon  on-Sbore  where  there  are  no 
inliabitants. 

MAROO’TS,  or  Ida'hans,  people  who  inhabit  the 
north  part  of  the  valt  illand  of  Borneo,  near  and  upon 
the  Skirts  of  the  high  mountain  of  Keneebaloo  ;  called^ia 
old  maps,  St.  Peter’s  Mount.  Theie  people  believe  that 
the  Deity  is  pleafed  with  human  victims.  An  Idaban,  or 
Maroot,  moil,  once  at  leaft  in  his  life,  have  imbrued  his 
hands  in  a  fellow-creature’s  blood.  The  rich  are  Said  to 
do  it  often,  adorning  their  houfes  with  lkulls  and  teeth, 
to  Show  how  much  they  have  honoured  their  Creator,  and 
laboured  to  avert  his  chaStifement.  Several  in-,  low  cir- 
cumftances  will  club  to  buy  a  Christian  Slave,  or  any  one 
that  is  to  be  fold  cheap;  that  all  tnay  partake  the  benefit 
of  the  execution..  Some  alfo  believe  that  thole,,  whom 
they  kill  in  this  world,  will  lerve  them  in  the  next;  They 
are  acquainted  with  a.  fubtle  poifon,  called  ippoo,  the  juice 
of  a  tree,  in  which  they  dip  fmall  darts  ;  and  tnefethey  (hoot 
through  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  called  by  the  Sooloos 
Jampit,  from  which  i Slues  irritant  death,  to  any  one  who 
is  wounded  by  them.  The  Idahans  carry  their  rice,  fruits,. 
&c.  to  the  Sea-Side,  and  buy  fait  from  the  Badjoos,  who 
often  manufacture  it  by  gathering  lea-weeds,  and  burning 
them,  making  a  ley  of  aShes,  filtering  it,  and  forming  a 
better  kind  of  fait  in  Square  pieces,  by  boiling  it  in  pans 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  aneabong,  The/e  pieces  of  fait 

are 
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sra  carried'  to  market,  whither  both  the  Idaharis  and  Muf- 
/ulmen  refort,  and  pafs  as  a  currency  for  money.  The 
Mahometans  preclude  Europeans,  as  much  as  they  can, 
from  having  intercourfe  with  the  Maroots ;  but  at  Ba- 
lambangad,  and  on  the  ifland  Labuan,  near  Borneo,  thefe 
Maroots  bring  hogs,  fruits,  See.  in  their  boats,  and  are 
gladno  fee  the  Engliih  eat  pork  like  themfelves.  Foref's 
Voyage. 

MATOS,  a  town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Celebes.  Lat.  4.4.7.  N.  Ion.  120.  6.  E. 

MA'ROS,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rifes  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Moldavia,  and  runs  into  the  Theyfle  near  Zegedin. 

MAROS'TICA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Vicentia,  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  containing  feveral  churches  : 
eleven  miles  north  of  Vicenza. 

MARO'T  (Clement),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  born 
about  1495  at  Cahors,  was  the  fon  of  John  Marot,  an 
officer  in  the  houfehold  of  Francis  I.  and  alfo  a  poet. 
Clement  was  valet-de-chambre  to  the  fame  king,  who 
placed  him  with  his  filler  Margaret  when' file  married  the 
duke  of  Alengon.  He  accompanied  that  prince  to  the 
war  in  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prifonerat  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  During  the  abfence  of  Francis  in  Spain, 
ha  was  accufed  of  herefy  by  the  zealous  Dr.  Bouchard, 
tend  committed  to  prifon ;  he  was,  however,  liberated 
through  the  favourof  the  king  and  the  princefs  Margaret. 
Me  underwent  another  confinement  on  a  lefs  honourable 
account,  that  of  having  refeued  a  man  from  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  juftice  ;  for  it  appears  that,  whatever  were 
his  fentiments  of  religion,  his  moral  conduct  was  far  from 
exemplary.  Unwilling  to  have  any  further  quarrels  with 
the  police  of  Paris,  of  the  adminiftrators  of  which  he  gives 
tt  frightful  picture  in  his  poem  of  “Hell,”  he  took  refuge 
with  his  former  miftrefs,  now  queen  of  Navarre;  and,  not 
thinking  himfelf  even  there  in  fafety,  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  declared  favourer  of  the 
reformation.  He  obtained  permiflion  from  Francis  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France  in  1736,  where  hecotnpofed  his  tranflation 
of  the  firft  thirty  Pfalms  of  David  into  French  verfe. 
This  was  cenfured  by  the  Sorbonne,  w  hich  made  renion- 
firances  to  the  king  on  the  fubjeCt;  and,  though  his  ma- 
jelty  was  inclined  to  favour  him,  the  publication  was 
finally  prohibited.  Marot’s  attachment  to  the  new  opi¬ 
nions  at  length  expofed  him  to  fo  much  hazard,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  there  tranflated  twenty  more 
Pfalms  ;  but  his  manner^  were  fo  unfuitable  to  the  rigour 
of  the  place,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  quitted  it. 
His  lalt  relidence  was  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  1544. 
Clement  Marot  excelled  all  the  French  poets  of  his  time 
in  delicate  and  ingenious  turns,  expreffed  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  fimplicity,  and  the  happielt  exemplification  of  that 
naivete  which  is  a  peculiarly  French  idea.  It  is  true  there 
is  much  vulgarity  and  flatnefs  in  his  language,  and  it  is 
but  occafionally  that  the  poet  breaks  out  ;  but  his  beft 
manner  has  been  fo  captivating,  that  the  fyle  Marotique 
has  had  numerous  imitators,  among  whom  La  Fontaine 
did  not  difdain  to  be  reckoned.  He  excelled  molt  in 
light,  epigrammatic,  and  amatory,  compolitions,  which 
did  not  always  keep'  within  the  bounds  of  decency.  His 
Pfalms,  though  defective  in  grandeur  and  dignity,  have 
■  home  happy  and  natural  phrafeology,  which  rendered 
them  extremely  popular.  They  were  even  at  one  time 
the  delight  of  the  licentious  court  of  Henry  II.  Marot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  rondeau,  and  of 
the  alternacy  of  mafeuline  and  feminine  rhymes,  and  to 
have  given  the  modern  forms  of  the  fonnet  and  madrigal 
in  French  verfe.  His  works,  with  thofe  of  his  father, 
and  of  his  fon  Michael,  were  publifhed  collectively  at  the 
Hague  in  4  vols.  410. , and  6  vols.  121110.  in  1731.  Bayle. 
Moreri. 

MA'ROTH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MAROT'IC,  adj.  [from  Marot.]  In  the  French  poetry, 
denotes  a  peculiarly  gay  and  pleaiant,  yet  fimple  and  na¬ 
tural,  manner  or  ftyle  of  writing,  introduced  by  Clement 
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Marot,,.  and'  fiiiee  imitated  by  other  authors,  but  with  1110ft 
fuccefs  by  La  Fontaine  and  Roufleau. 

MAROUPOfLE,  a  town  of  Auftrian  Poland,  in  Ga¬ 
licia:  fixry  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Lemberg. 

MAROW'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of 
Golnui  :  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Narwa. 

MARGZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  : 
.twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lanciano. 

MAR'PACH,  a  town  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  eaft  of 
Steyregg. 

MAR'PACH,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Neckar. 
In  1346  this  town  fuffered  greatly  from  the  Spaniards; 
in  1642  it  was  twice  plundered  ;  and  in  1693  it  was  burned 
by  the  French.  It  is  eight  miles  north-r.orth-eaft  of  Stutt- 
gard,and  thirty  eaft-north-eaft  ofWildbad.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 
Ion.  9.  21.  E. 

MARPE'SIA,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
waged  a  fuccefsful  war  againlt  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Caucafus.  The  mountain  was  called  Marpejius  Mons,  from 
its  female  conqueror.  Jujiin. 

MARPES'SA,  a  daughter  of  Evenus,  who  married 
Idas,  by  whom  fhe  had  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Meleager. 
Marpefla  was  tenderly  loved  by  her  hufband  ;  and,  when 
Apollo  endeavoured  to  carry  her  away,  Idas  followed  the 
ravilher  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  refolved  on  revenge. 
Apollo  and  Idas  were  feparated  by  Jupiter,  who  permitted 
Marpefla  to  go  with  that  of  the  two  lovers  whom  (he  molt 
approved  of.  She  returned  to  her  hufband.  Homer.  II.  9. 

MARPES'SUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Phry¬ 
gia,  on  Mount  Ida.  Paulanias  places  it  among  the  Pho- 
caeans,  at  240  Itadia  from  Alexandria  of  the  Troade,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  Ladon. 

MARPE'SUS,  the  moll  lofty  mountain  in  the  ifland  of 
Paros,  (ituated  welt  of  the  harbour  of  Marmora,  which 
furnillied  more  particularly  the  marble  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  from  Paros. 

MARP'LE,  a  townfhip  of  England,  in  Chelhire,  with 
2031  inhabitants:  four  milts  (outh-eafl  of  Stockport. 
Cruttwell's  Gaz. 

MAR'PURG  (Frederic  Wilhelm),  an  eminent  and  vo¬ 
luminous  writer  on  mulic,  and  a  compofer,  at  Berlin, 
whole  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  may 
be  jultly  faid  to  furpafs  in  number  and  utility  thofe  of  any 
other  author  who  has  treated  on  the  fubjeft.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  firft  German  tbeorift  who  could  patiently  be 
read  by  perfons  ot  talie,  fo  addicted  were  former  writers 
to  prolixity  and  pedantry. 

This  author’s  coup  d'cjfai,  as  a  mufical  writer,  was  a  pe¬ 
riodical  work,  entitled  “  The  Mulical  Critic  on  the  Spree, 
1747.”  Then  followed  his  “  Art  of  Playing  the  Harpfi- 
chord,  in  Three  Parts,”  from  1750  to  1755.  After  which 
“  ATreatife  upon  Fugue  and  Counterpoint,”  in  German, 
1753,  and  in  French,  1756.  This  is  the  belt  book  of  the 
kind  that  is  extant,  except  Martini’s  Saggio  di  Contrap- 
punto,  which,  for  vocal  fugues,,  is  perhaps  fuperior;  but 
for  inltrumental,  M.  Pylarpurg’s  work  is  Itiil  more  uleful. 
The  hiftorical  parr,  however,  is-  feanty  and  inaccurate  ; 
for,  in  the  enumeration  of  organilts  of  different  countries, 
though  M.  Marpurg,  who  had  been  in  France  and  civilly 
treated  there,  is  very  grateful,  yet  he  mentions  no  Engliih 
compofer  of  any  kind  but  the  feeble  and  flimly  Felting, 
who,  though  a  worthy  man  and  much  efteemed  by  ins 
friends,  was  far  from  a  great  player  or  good  compofer. 
Among  organilts,  he  j u It  mentions  Stanley  and  Keeble  ; 
but  of  Handel’s  iublime  oratorio-chorufes  and  manner  of 
playing  the  organ  lie  is  wholly  filent  ;  nor  does  he  ever 
feem,  to  have  heard  of  our  Rofeingrave,  Magnus,  j.  James, 
Kelwayj-  or  Worgan.  Indeed,  M.  Marpurg  was  lo  inge¬ 
nuous  as  to  confefs,  that  he  had  injured  his  work  by  par¬ 
tiality  to  friends,  whole  productions  he  had  frequently 
cited,. againlt  his  own  judgment.  In  1754,  M.  Marpurg 
began  the  publication  of  his  “  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Ei- 
fays  towards  the  Advancement  of  Mufic  tins  work  was 
clofed  in  1 762,  and  confilts  of  five  volumes  octavo.  Thete 
eflays,  with  his  “  Critical.  Letters  on  the  Art. of  Malic,” 
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from  1760  to  1762,  called  the  attention  of  Germany  to 
mufical  criticifm  ;  which  Hiller's  weekly  efTays  on  the 
fame  fubjeft  continued  from  1764  to  1770.  The  chief  of 
M.  Marpurg’s  works,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  publifhed  between  1749  and  1763, 
about  which  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Prullia 
fecretary  of  aflife.  After  this  he  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  political  calculations,  except  what  he  beftowed  on  mu¬ 
fical  ratios  in  an  “  Elfay  on  Temperament,”  to  which  he 
added  an  Appendix  on  Rameau’s  and  Kirnberger’s  rules 
for  accompaniment,  or  thorough -baft,  1770,  8vo. 

M.  Marpurg’s  compofitions  in  mufic,  though  much 
original  genius  may  not  be  difcoverable  in  them,  are 
clear  and  correct ;  and,  if  they  do  not  excite  rapture  hy 
ftrokes  of  novelty,  fire,  or  pathos,  they  can  never  offend. 
But  he  was  furrounded  at  Berlin  by  muficians  of  thehigheft 
order;  by  the  Grauns,  the  Bendas,  Emanuel  Bach,  &c. 
and  he  had  no  chance  of  rivalling  them  in  point  of  genius  ; 
but,  as  a  writer  on  mufical  fubjecls,  he  certainly  furpafied 
all  his  predeceffors  and  contemporaries  in  the  German 
language,  in  clearnefs,  elegance,  and  extenfive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hiftory  and  rules  of  the  art.  Burney's  Hid. 
of  Mufic. 

MAR'PURG,  in  geography.  See  Marbup.g,  p.  336. 

MAR'QUARD  (Freher),  an  eminent  German  civilian, 
born  at  Augfburg  in  1565.  He  ftudied  at  Bourges,  under 
the  learned  Cujas;  and  acquired  great  (kill  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  the  laws.  At  his  return  to  Germany,  he 
became  counftllor  to  the  eledfor  palatinate,  and  profeffor 
of  law  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  was  afterwards  fent  by  the 
eleflor  Frederic  IV.  as  his  minifter,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz, 
and  feveral  other  courts.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1614. 
He  wrote  many  works,  which  are  efteemed  ;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  1.  De  Re  Monetaria  veterum  Romanorum, 
et  hodierni  apud  Germanos  imperii.  2.  Rerum  Bohemi- 
carurn  fcriptores.  3.  Rerum  Germanicarum  fcriptores. 
4.  Corpus  Hiftorire  Franciae,  See. 

MAR'QUARTSBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
territory  of  Nuremberg :  nine  miles  north-noi  th-eaft  of 
Nuremberg. 

MAR'QUARTSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Acha  :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Salzburg,  and  forty-five 
enft  of  Munich. 

MARQUA'YS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne  :  five  miles  north-weft  of  Sarlat. 

MAR'QUE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde;  eighteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

MAR'QUE  (Letters  of),  are  letters  of  reprifal  granted 
by  a  king  or  ltate,  whereby  the  fubjeCJs  of  one  country 
are  licenfed  to  make  reprifalson  thofeof  another  ;  by  rea- 
fon,  application  has  been  made  for  redre'fs  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  theaggreffor  belongs,  three  times  without 
effeft.  The  firft  letter  of  marque,  of  which  we  have  any 
account  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  was  iffued  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  in  1295,  againft  the  fubjefts  of  Portugal.  They 
are  fo  called  trom  the  German  marcke ,  “  limit,  frontier 
as  being  jus  concejjum  in  alterius  principis  marcas  Jeu  limites 
tranfeundi,  fibique  jus  faciendi  ;  “  a  right  of  pafling  the  li¬ 
mits  or  frontiers  of  another  prince,  and  doing  one’s-felf 
juftice.”  See  Letters,  vol.  xii.  p.  540. 

In  matters  of  infurance,  if,  after  a  policy  is  effected  on 
a  merchant-fliip,  letters  of  marque  be  put  on-board,  and 
from  a  mere  private  trader  fhe  is  changed  into  a  fhip  of  war, 
with  power  not  only  to  defend  herftlf,  but  to  cruife  and 
take  prizes;  this  is  fuch  an  alteration  of  the  condition  of 
the  fhip,  that  the  rifk  mull  be  materially  changed  from 
that  which  the  underwriter  took  upon  himfelf;  and  con- 
ftquently  the  contra  (ft  is  thereby  determined.  Thus,  a 
cafe  occurs,  in  which  a  fhip,  injured  as  a  private  trader, 
afterwards  takes  letters  of  marque,  without  the  confent  of 
the  underwriters  ;  this  difeharges  the  underwriters,  though 
no  ufe  be  made  of  the  letters  of  marque.  In  another  cafe, 
letters  of  marque  were  taken  out,  but  without  the  proper 
certificate,  and  only  to  entice  feamen  to  enter,  without 
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any  intention  of  cruifiog;  this  did  not  vary  the  rifle,  fo 
as  to  avoid  the  policy,  even  though  the  captain,  againft 
his  inflruftions,  cruifed  and  took  prizes.  When  the  fta- 
men  were  procured,  theft  letters  of  marque  could  have  no 
legal  effe£,  and  thus  it  was  the  fame  as  if  no  letters  of 
marque  had  been  on-board.  When  no  certificate  of  clear¬ 
ance  is  taken  out,  in  purfuance  of  the  flat.  33  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  66,  the  letters  of  marque  are  declared  void  ;  and  the 
captain  is  fubjeiffed  to  a  penalty  for  departing  without  it. 

MARQUEFA'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne:  fix  miles  north  of  Rieux. 

MARQUEISSA'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tarn  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Villefranche. 

MAR'QUES  (P.  M.  Fr.  Juan),  a  celebrated  Spanifh 
divine,  was  born  in  1564,  at  Madrid,  of  a  good  family. 
In  1581,  he  profefied  among  the  herpiits  of  St.  Auguftine, 
in  the  royal  convent  of  St.  Philip;  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained  refpefting  the  validity  of  this  profeftion  on  account 
of  his  youth,  fo  he  ratified  it  three  years  afterwards  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Salamanca.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  chofen  prior  of  this  convent,  and 
there  he  died,  1621,  having  held  various  honourable  offices 
in  that  univerfity,  in  his  order,  and  in  the  inquifition;  if 
it  can  be  accounted  an  honour  to  have  belonged  to  that 
accurfed  tribunal.  None  of  his  ftrmons  were  publifhed  ; 
and  a  curious  treatife  which  he  had  written  upon  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  preaching  before  princes,  was  contained 
at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  by  a  fire  which  de- 
ftroyed  the  library  of  his  convent,  and  proved  fatal  to 
many  manuferipts  by  the  brethren  of  the  order.  His  pub- 
1  i filed  works  are  four  :  1.  Los  dos  Eftados  de  la  Eipiritual 
Jerufalem,  fobre  los  Pfalmos  125  and  136;  Medina  del 
Campo  1603,  Salamanca  1610.  This,  which  is  confidered 
as  his  molt  eloquent  work,  was  tranflated  into  French, 
2.  Origen  de  los  Padres  Ermitanos  de  San  Aguftin,  y  fu 
verdadera  inllitucion  antes  del  gran  Concilio  Laterenfe  ; 
Salamanca  1618,  and  in  Italian  at  Turin  1621.  3.  Vida 

del  Venerable  P.  F.  Alonfo  de  Horozco;  Madrid,  1648. 
This  was  publifhed  after  the  death  of  the  author  by  Fr. 
Thomas  de  Herrera.  4.  El  Gobernador  Chriftiano,  de- 
ducido  de  las  Vidas  de  Moyles  y  Jotae,  Principes  del  Pue¬ 
blo  de  Dios  ;  Salamanca,  1612.  The  fubfequent  editions 
were  numerous,  and  it  was  tranflated  into  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian.  This  was  written  at  the  duke  de  Feria’s  requeft,  as 
a  fort  of  antidote  to  the  Prince  of  Macchiavelli  and  the 
Republic  of  Bodin.  Juan  Marques  is  ftill  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Caftilian  literature  in  its  beft 
age  5  but  he  mult  be  read  for  his  manner,  not  for  his  mat¬ 
ter,  and  will  therefore  only  be  read  by  his  countrymen. 
R.  S.  in  Gen.  Biog. 

MARQUESAS,  or  Marquis  of  Mendo'za’s  Islands^ 
a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  firft  difeo- 
vered  in  1595  by  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra;  and  vifited 
by  Capt.  Cook  in  the  year  1774,  by  Marchand  in  1791, 
and  by  the  Miffionaries  in  1797  ;  of  which  we  have  an 
account  by  theft  feveral  navigators,  and  alfo  by  Mr. 
George  Forfter,  Mr.  Reinhold  Forfter,  Capt.  Chanal,  and 
targeon  Roblet.  Theft  iflands  are  five  in  number,  viz. 
Magdalena,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  to  the  fouth  by 
eaft  from  the  middle  of  the  group  5  St.  Pedro  or  O-Niteio, 
about  three  leagues  in  circuit,  and  of  a  good  height,  not 
known  by  Capt.  Cook  to  be  inhabited  ;  Dominica  or 
O-Hivahoa;  Santa  Chriftina,  or  Chrilliana  ;  and  Hood’s 
Ifland,  which  is  the  northernmoft,  fituated  in  lat.  9.  26.  S. 
and  five  leagues  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  eaft  point  of 
Dominica.  Thele  ifles.  occupy  one  degree  in  latitude, 
and  near  half  a  degree  in  longitude,  viz.  from  138.  47.10 
139.13.  W.  which  is  the  longitude  of  the  weft  end  of  Do¬ 
minica. 

The  trees,  plants,  and  other  productions,  of  theft  ifles, 
fays  Capt.  Cook,  fo  far  as  we  know,  are  nearly  the  lame 
as  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society  Ifles.  The  refrefhmenrs 
they  afford  are  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  yams,  and  fome 
other  roots;  likewife  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  but  of 
thele  not  many.  At  firft  thefe  articles  were  purchafed  with 
3  nails ; 
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nails  ;  for  beads,  looking-glades,  and  fuch  trifles,  which 
were  fo  highly  valued  at  the  Society  Ifles,  were  in  no  efteem 
here;  and  even  nails,  at  laft,  loll  their  value  for  other  ar¬ 
ticles  far  lefs  ufeful. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  colleflively,  are  with¬ 
out  exception  the  fined  race  of  people  in  this  fea.  For 
fine  lhape  and  regular  features,  they  perhaps  furpafs  all 
other  nations.  The  men  are  pundtured,  or  curioufly  tat. 
tooed,  from  head  to  foot.  The  figures  are  various,  and 
feem  to  be  directed  more  by  fancy  than  cufiom.  Thefe 
pundfures  make  them  appear  dark;  but  the  women,  who 
are  but  little  pundtured,  youths,  and  young  children  who 
are  not  at  all,  are  as  fair  as  fome  Europeans.  The  men 
are,  in  general,  tall  ;  that  is,  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
or  fix  feet ;  but  none  were  obferved  fat  and  Sulty,  nor 
were  any  feen  that  could  be  called  meagre.  Their  teeth 
are  not  fo  good,  nor  are  their  eyes  fo  full  and  lively,  as 
thofe  of  many  other  nations.  Their  hair,  like  ours,  is  of 
many  colours,  except  red,  of  which  Capt.  Cook  faw  none. 
Some  have  it  long ;  but  the  more  general  cufiom  is  to  wear 
it  fhort,  except  a  bunch  on  each  tide  of  the  crown,  which 
they  tie  in  a.knot.  They  obferve  different  modes  in  trim¬ 
ming  the  beard,  which  is,  in  general,  long.  Some  part  it, 
and  tie  it  in  two  bunches  under  the  chin  ;  others  plait  it ; 
fome  wear  it  loofe,  and  others  quite  fhort. 

The  lateft  traveller  whofe  works  w.e  have  inet  with,  M. 
Von  Langfdorff,  a  Ruffian,  agrees  with  former  voyagers  in 
giving  this  character  of  beauty  to  the  men,  but  makes  it 
a  queition  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the'niore  beauteous 
fex.  At  Nukahiwa,  (which  is  an  ifland  of  the  fame  group 
with  the  Marquefas,)  his  attention  was  attradfed  by  a 
young  man  who  was  named  Mufau  Taputakava,  from  his 
extraordinary  height,  vaft  ltrength,  and  the  admirable 
proportion  of  his  limbs  and  muffles  :  “  He  was  now 

twenty  years  old,  and  was  fix  feet  two  inches  high,  Paris 
meafure  (fix  feet  eight  inches  Englifh)  ;  and  coutifellor 
Tilefius,  who  unites  the  eye  of  a  connoiffeur  and  an  ar- 
tifi,  faid,  he  never  faw  any  one  fo  perfedlly  proportioned. 
He  took  the  trouble  of  meafuring  every  part  of  this  man 
with  the  utmofi  exadfnefs,  and  after  our  return  to  Europe 
imparted  his  obfervations  to  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen, 
who  has  ftudied  fo  afliduoufly  the  natural  hiltory  of  man. 
This  latter  compared  theie  proportions  with  the  Apollo  of 
Belvedere,  and  found  that  thofe  of  that  malter-piece  of 
the  finefi  ages  of  Grecian  art,  in  which  is  combined  every 
poflible  integer  in  the  compofition  of  manly  beauty,  cor- 
refponded  exadfly  with  our  Mufau,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
ifland  of  Nukahiwa.  We  were  told  that  the  chief  of  a 
neighbouring  ifland,  by  name  Upoa,  with  equally  exact 
proportions  as  Mufau,  was  a  head  taller,  fo  at  leaft  Roberts 
and  Cabri  both  affured  us;  if  they  were  correct,  this  man 
mull  be  nearly  feven  Paris  feet  high.”  After  fuch  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  men,  we  feel  no  fmall  difappointment  at  the 
deffription  given  of  the  women  of  Nukahiwa,  and  can 
fcarcely  yield  our  belief  to  fo  great  an  anomaly  as  that  of 
beauty  in  the  male,  and  tiglinefs  in  the  female,  being  the 
common  charadteriflics  of  the  fame  race  of  the' human 
kind.  We  think  that  it  muft  have  been  fancy,  or  fome 
prejudice,  rather  than  clear  judgment,  which  has  made 
the  author  deliver  the  following  fentiment  :  "  I  muff 

confefs  that  in  my  opinion  both  the  form  and  countenance 
of  a  well-made  negrefs  are  more  plealing  and  interefting, 
according  to  our  European  ideas  of  beauty,  than  thofe  of 
the  women  in  thefe  iflands.  We  certainly  found  in  Nu¬ 
kahiwa  an  Apollo  of  Belvedere  ;  but  it  may  as  certainly 
be  made  a  queition,  whether  a  nice  obferver  would  not 
fooner  find  the  original  of  the  Medicean  Venus  upon  the 
coalt  of  Africa  than  in  the  South  Sea.”  Captain  Von 
Krufenftein,  who  tailed  in  the  fame  veffel,  and  who  has 
alfo  publiflied  an  account  of  the  voyage,  praifes  and  de¬ 
grades  them  in  the  fame  paragraph  :  “  The  women  all 

looked  well;  at  leaft  nothing  could  be  faid  againlb  their 
countenances.  A  well-proportioned  head,  a  face  rather 
round  than  long,  a  large  fparkling  eye,  blooming  colour, 
very  good  teeth,  curled  hair,  which  they  ornamented  with 
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a  white  band  in  a  manner  very  becoming  to  them  all,  and 
the  remarkably-clear  colour  of  their  bodies,  may  perhaps 
entitle  them  to  a  preference  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sandwich,  Society,  and  Friendly, Iflands  :  yet  an  impartial 
eye  might  perceive  many  faults  in  them,  which  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Mendana  and  Marchand  either  overlooked  or 
w«uld  not  difcover.  Their  form,  for  inftance,  is  any 
thing  but  beautiful  ;  their  perfon  is  generally  fhort,  and 
without  carriage,  and  this  is  the  cafe  even  with  girls  of 
eighteen  ;  their  gait  is  likewife  auk  ward  and  unfteady,  and 
their  lower  ftotnach  particularly  large;  their  ideas  of 
b#uty  muft  be  very  different  from  our’s,  otherwife  they 
would  take  more  pains  to  conceal  their  defeats  ;  a  piece  of 
fluff  of  middling  fize,  wrapped  carelefsly  round  them, 
being  the  only  covering,  and  that  an  incomplete  one,  of 
their  beauties  as  well  as  their  imperfections.”  M.  Von 
Langfdorff' had  introduced  his  remarks  with  the  following 
admiflion  or  qualification  :  “  It  is  highly  probable  that 
we  faw  a  very  few'  only  of  the  really  fine  and  handfome 
women  ;  and  that  moft  of  thofe  who  fell  under  our  obler- 
vation  were  the  ladies  of  pleafure  of  the  ifland.”  This 
does  not  mend  the  matter:  the  uglieft  women  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  ladies  of  pleafure  in  any  ifland.  See 
Nukahiwa. 

The  clothing  at  the  Marquefas  is  the  fame  as  at  Otaheite, 
and  made  of  the  fame  materials  ;  they  are  neither  fo  plen¬ 
tiful  nor  fo  good.  The  men  have,  for  the  moft  part,  no¬ 
thing  to  cover  their  nakednefs,  except  the  mara,  as  it  is 
called  at  Otaheite;  which  is  a  flip  of  cloth  palled  round 
the  waift  and  betwixt  the  legs.  This  fimple  drefs  is  fufti- 
cient  for  the  climate,  and  anfwers  every  purpofe  which 
modefty  requires.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  a  piece  of 
cloth,  wrapped  round  the  loins  like  a  petticoat,  which 
reaches  down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  loofe 
mantle  over  the  llioulders.  Their  principal  head-drefs, 
which  appears  to  be  their  chief  ornament,  is  a  fort  of 
broad  fillet,  curioufly  wrought  of  the  fibres  of  the  hulk  of 
cocoa-nuts.  In  the  front  is  fixed  a  mother-of-pearl  fhell, 
wrought  round  to  the  fize  of  a  tea-laucer.  Before  that, 
another,  fmaller,  of  very  fine  tortoife-fhell,  perforated  into 
curious  figures.  Alfo  before,  and  in  the  centre  of  that, 
is  another  round  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  about  the  fize 
of  half  a  crown  ;  and  before  this  another  piece  of  perfo¬ 
rated  tortoiff-lhell,  the  fize  of  a  (hilling.  Belides  this  de¬ 
coration  in  front,  fome  have  it  alfo  on  each  lide,  but  in 
fmaller  pieces  ;  and  all  have  fixed  to  them  the  tail-feathers 
of  cocks,  or  tropic-birds,  which,  when  the  fillet  is  tied 
on,  Hand  upright ;  fo  that  the  whole  together  makes  a 
very  lightly  ornament.  They  wear  round  the  neck  a  kind 
of  ruff  or  necklace,  made  of  light  wood,  the  outer  and 
upper  fide  being  covered  with  lmall  red  peafe,  which  are 
fixed  on  with  gum.  They  alfo  wear  lmall  hunches  of 
human  hair,  fattened  to  a  firing,  and  tied  round  the  legs 
and  arms.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  hair,  they  make  ufe  of 
fliort  feathers;  but  all  the  above-mentioned  ornaments 
are  ftldom  feen  on  the  fame  perfon.  Their  common  or¬ 
naments  are  necklaces  and  amulets  made  of  (hells,  &c. 
None  were  obferved  with  ear-rings,  and  yet  all  had  their 
ears  pierced. 

Their  dwellings  are  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  (ides  of 
the  hills,  near  their  plantations.  They  are  built  like.thofe 
of  Otaheite;  but  much  meaner,  and  only  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  the  bread-tree.  Molt  of  them  are  built  on 
a  fquare  or  oblong  pavement  of  Itone,  raifed  fome  height 
above  the  level  of  t*be  ground.  They  have  alfo  fuch  pave¬ 
ments  near  their  houfes,  on  which  they  fit  to  eat  and 
amufe  themfelves.  In  their  mode  of  eating,  thefe  people, 
fays  Capt.  Cook,  are  not  fo  cleanly  as  the  Otaheiteans. 
In  their  cookery  they  were  alfo  dirty.  Pork  and  fowls  are 
dreffed  in  an  oven  of  hot  ftones,  as  at  Otaheite  ;  but  fruit 
and  roots  they  roaft  on  the  fire,  and,  after  taking  off  the 
rind  or  (kin,  put  them  into  a  platter  or  trough  with  water, 
out  of  which  men  and  hogs  eat  at  the  fame  time.  Capt, 
Chanal,  cited  by  Marchand,  is  very  far  from  confirming 
this  reproach  of  filthinefs,  which  Capt.  Cook  has  applied 
5  K.  to 
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to  thefe  iflanders  ;  he  fay  %  on  the  contrary,  that,  having 
repeatedly  been  prefent  at  their  meals,  for  which  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  the  fame  houfe,  affemble  twice 
a-day,  at  noon  and  before  night-fall,  he  was  furprifed  at 
the  great  cleanlinefs  which  prevailed,  and  which  is  ob- 
fervable  in  their  whole  habitations  ;  he  adds,  that  he  has 
feen  the  inhabitants  of  La  Madre  de  Dios,  in  the  ifland 
of  Santa  Chriftiana,  make  very  frequenNufe  of  water  for 
wa(hing  themfelves.  Surgeon  Roblet  alfo  fays,  that  both 
men  and  women  pafs  whole  days  in  the  water.  To  their 
frequent  ufe  of  water  is  afcribed  their  freedom  from  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes,  pimples,  ulcers,  Sec.  which  are  common 
in  the  burning  climates  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  in  various  refpefts  they  are  more  cleanly  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  extolled  by  Capt.  Cook.  Their 
diet,  it  is  obferved,  is  more  vegetable  than  animal.  From 
the  cocoa-nut  they  extract  an  oil,  which  is  probably 
employed  in  feafoning  their  dirties;  but  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  to  anoint  their  bodies ;  and  the  women  ef- 
pecially  confume  a  great  quantity  of  it  for  maintaining 
the  glofs  and  beauty  of  their  hair.  Their  common  drink 
is  pure  water,  and  occartonally  cocoa-nut  milk.  As  they 
have  the  pepper-root,  and  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  fign  of  peace, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  they  may  alfo  prepare  the  lame  dainty 
beverage  from  it  with  which  the  other  iflanders  intoxi¬ 
cate  themfelves.  Capt.  Chanal  prefumes,  not  without 
reafon,  that  they  procure  a  llrong  liquor  from  the  root  of 
ginger,  rather  than  from  that  of  pepper.  This  beverage, 
however,  they  ufe  with  moderation  ;  for  Marchand  fays, 
that  no  individual  was  feen  here  who  manifelted  the 
(lighted  appearance  of  intoxication.  To  their  friends 
they  manifeft  their  civility  in  a  fingular  manner,  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  them  bits  which  they  have  previoufly  chewed,  in 
order  to  put  them  to  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  fwal- 
lowing  what  is  thus  prepared. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  Santa  Chriftiana  they  have 
either  laws  or  chiefs  ;  ftrength  being  every  thing,  and  the 
weak  obeying  the  ftrong.  Of  their  religion  we  have  no 
better  information  than  that  of  their  government.  During 
the  ftay  which  the  French  made  in  this  ifland,  they  faw  no¬ 
thing  which  could  make  them  think,  that  its  inhabitants 
paid  any  worfhip  to  a  Supreme  Being.  Pleafure,  fays 
Marchand,  is  the  divinity  of  the  country  ;  no  fuperltition, 
no  ceremony,  no  prielt  or  juggler.  In  the  Miffionary 
Voyage,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  cultoms 
and  manners  of  the  people  about  Refolution-bay,  more 
efpecially  as  they  relate  to  religion  ;  and  they  are  different 
from  the  account  given  by  the  French  voyagers.  “  Their 
religious  ceremonies  refemble  thofe  of  the  Society  Iftands. 
They  have  a  morai  in  each  diftridf,  where  the  dead  are 
buried  beneath  a  pavement  of  large  ftones.  They  have  a 
multitude  of  deities.  Thofe  molt  frequently  mentioned 
are  Opooamanne,  Okeco,  Oenamoe,  Opeepeetye,  Onooko, 
Oetanow,  Fatu-ait-poo,  Onoetye  ;  but  none  who  ieem  (u- 
perior  to  the  reft,  though  the  extent  of  my  information 
(fays  the  miffionary)  is  fmall  on  this  head.  They  only 
offer  hogs  in  facrifice,  and  never  men.  The  chief  Tenae 
prefldes  over  four  diltrifls,  Ohitahoo,  Takeway,  and  In- 
namei,  all  opening  into  Refolution-bay,  and  Onopoho, 
the  adjoining  valley  to  the  fouthward.  He  has  tour  bro¬ 
thers  ;  but  none  of  them  feem  inverted  with  any  authori¬ 
ty  ;  and  Tenae  himfelf  with  lefs  than  the  Otaheitean  chiefs. 
There  is  no  regular  government,  eftabliflied  law,  or  pu- 
nithment ;  but  cuftom  is  the  general  rule,” 

As  to  their  food,  we  are  informed  that  they  have  no  re¬ 
gular  meals,  but  eat  when  they  are  hungry.  When  they 
have  a  hog,  they  eat  of  it  five  or  fix  times  a-day  ;  and, 
when  without  animal  food,  they  ufe  the  roafted  bread¬ 
fruit,  filli,  mahie,  pudding  made  of  it  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  ahee-nuts,  and  a  pafte  made  of  a  root  refembling  the 
yam  ;  and  this  they  often  do  through  the  day.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  not  allowed  to  eat  hog,  and  are  probably  reftrained 
by  other  prohibitions  as  at  Otaheite, 'and  feem  much  more 
fervile  to  the  men,  and  harftily  treated.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  cloth  and  matting,  but  not  in  cookery, 


except  for  therwfelves.  “  I  have  never  obferved  (fays  one 
of  the  miffionaries)  any  of  the  men,  from  the  chief  to  the 
toutou,  at  wt>rk,  except  a  few  old  perfons  making  cords 
and  nets  ;  the  relt  idle  about,  and  bafle  in  the  fun,  telling 
their  ftories,  and  beguiling  the  time.” 

As  far  as  concerns  the  perfons,  drefs,  canoes,  Sec.  of 
thefe  people,  the  miffionaries  found  them  exa&ly  as  they 
are  deferibed  in  Cook’s  Second  Voyage.  Their  canoes 
are  made  of  wood,  and  the  bark  of  a  foft  tree,  which 
grow  s  near  the  fea ;  they  are  from  fixteen  to  twenty  feet 
long,  and  about  fixteen  inches  broad.  The  head  and 
Item  are  formed  out  of  two  folid  pieces  of  wood  ;  the 
former  is  curved,  and  the  latter  ends  in  a  point,  which 
projects  horizontally,  and  is  decorated  with  a  rude  carved 
figure,  having  a  faint  refemblance  to  a  human  face. 
Some  of  the  canoes  have  alatteen  fail,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  rowed  with  paddles.  Their  naval  architecture,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rtill  in  its  infancy,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  Otaheitans.  Sometimes  two  of  their  ill-conftrufted 
and  leaking  canoes  are  joined  together;  but  they  moft 
commonly  content  themfelves  with  adapting  to  them  an 
outrigger,  compofed  of  two  bamboos  projecting  laterally, 
and  fartened  at  their  outer  extremities  by  a  branch  of  a 
light  wood,  which  forms  the  gunwale  of  the  frame. 
Thefe  canoes  carry  from  three  to  feven  men,  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  when  two  are  laftied  together.  If  a  canoe 
overfets,  an  accident  not  uncommon,  the  men  jump  over¬ 
board,  right  her,  bale  her  out,  and  get  into  her  again 
very  quietly.  Capt.  Chanal  fays,  that  the  conftruction  of 
their  houfes  and  canoes  evinces  no  inconfiderable  (hare  of 
induftry  and  patience.  In  the  fabrication  of  their  wea¬ 
pons,  they  difplay  great  care  and  ingenuity.  Thefe  con- 
firt  of  lances  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  long,  a  fort  of  fabre, 
pikes  or  javelins,  and  clubs,  having  at  one  extremity  a 
large  knob,  and  made  of  cafuarina  wood,  ornamented  with 
carving.  In  the  rainy  feafon  they  maintain  intercourfe 
with  one  another  by  means  of  (tilts,  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  fo  adapted  to  each  other,  as  to  admit  of  being  ac¬ 
commodated  to  (hallow  or  deep  water. 

Their  tools,  rude  as  they  are,  their  fiftiing-implements, 
differing  very  little  from  ours,  and  the  various  utenfils, 
articles  of  furniture,  garments  and  dreffes,  all  announce 
intelligence  and  indultry  in  the  perfons  by  whom  they 
were  invented,  and  alfo  in  thofe  by  whom  they  are  fabri¬ 
cated.  Their  hatchet,  which  is  a  black  and  (harp  (lone, 
(haped  like  an  elongated  wedge,  or  a  mortife-chifel,  and 
fattened  to  a  piece  of  crooked  wood  by  fmall  fennit  made 
of  cocoa-nut  bafs ;  their  pieces  of  (hell,  formed  in  (harp- 
edged  inftruments  and  faws,  and  the  rough  (kin  of  fome 
filh,  ferve  to  faihion  and  poliffi  their  different  works  of 
carpentry  and  of  fculpture.  Their  fiftiing-implements, 
confiding  of  the  fcoop-net  and  the  fweep-net,  are  made 
fome  of  them  with  cocoa-nut  bafs,  others  with  the  corti¬ 
cal  fibres  of  a  fpecies  of  nettle.  The  fame  materials  are 
employed  for  making  ropes,  fennit,  and  mats.  Their 
lioufehold  utenfils  confift  of  calabafhes  of  different  capa¬ 
cities,  which  they  contrive  to  (top  fo  hermetically,  that 
they  may  be  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids;  and 
of  various  wooden  veffels  ufed  for  their  food  ;  and  on 
thefe  they  amufe  themfelves  in  carving  and  engraving 
figures  of  men,  fillies,  and  birds.  The  fubftance  of  their 
cloths  is  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry-tree  ;  and  fome 
are  alfo  made  of  the  cortical  fibres  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  ; 
and  thefe  not  only  wear  tolerably  well,  but  are  fometimes 
dyed  yellow.  After  all,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
natives  of  St.  Chriftiana  is  to  fing,  dance,  and  amufe  them¬ 
felves.  The  mufic  of  Otaheite  and  of  this  ifland  are  much 
the  fame,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  drums.  They  amufe  themfelves  in  running 
on  their  (lilts,  and  alfo  in  fwimming,  to  which  exercile 
they  devote  whole  days,  without  any  other  nourifliment 
belides  the  flefli  and  the  milk  of  cocoa-nuts.  Thus  de¬ 
voted  to  amufement  and  pleafure,  the  Mendogans  are  an 
amiable,  hofpitable,  and  generous,  people.  Although, 
from  the  levity  and  indolence  that  are  natural  to  them. 
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they  are  addicted  to  theft,  yet  they  reftore  on  the  firft  de¬ 
mand,  and  even  with  laughter,  the  articles  which  they 
have  purloined.  Nevertheless,  robbery  is  not  authorised, 
nor  even  tolerated,  at  Santa  Chriftiana  ;  and,  whilft  they 
Real  from  Grangers,  they  obServe  the  moll  Scrupulous  fide¬ 
lity  among  one  another. 

The  only  tame  fowls  are  cocks  and  hens,  and  their 
quadrupeds  only  hogs  and  rats  ;  but  the  woods  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  Small  birds,  whofe  plumage  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  their  notes  fweetly  varied.  The  oceanic  birds, 
which  frequent  the  bay,  are  man-of-war  birds,  tropic- 
birds,  boobies,  and  different  Species  of  terns  and  Swallows. 
Santa  Chriftiana  poffefl’es  the  Sugar-cane  5  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  ignorant  of  its  value.  European  animals, 
though  left  there  by  Capt.  Cook,  either  could  not  accom¬ 
modate  themfelves  to  this  climate,  or  v.-ere  neglefted,  and 
perhaps  exterminated,  by  the  inhabitants,  So  that  later 
voyagers  could  not  difcover  any  of  them  5  neither  could 
they  find  any  of  the  European  utenfils  or  commodities, 
Such  as  looking-glaffes,  knives,  hatchets,  nails,  glafs- 
beads,  &c.  left  there  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1774- 

Captain  Cook,  Mr.  Reinhold  Forfter,  and  Mtflrs.  Chanal 
and  Roblet,  have  given  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  this  ifland;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Mendogans  employ  no  difficult  articulation,  and  that 
their  language,  notwithftanding  the  frequent  alpirations, 
and  the  vehemence  with  which  they  are  accuftomed  to 
exprefs  themfelves,  poffefles  fweetnefs  and  a  fort  of  har¬ 
mony.  The  language  of  this  ifland  has  indeed  a  great 
affinity  to  that  of  the  Society  I (lands,  or  it  is  rather,  as 
Marchand  Suggefts,  the  Same  tongue  5  and,  if  this  be  true, 
it  proves,  that,  although  the  two  archipelagos  are  Sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  interval  of  Sea  of  260  leagues,  and  although  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  their  canoes  do  not  maintain  be¬ 
tween  them  an  habitual  communication,  the  people  who 
inhabit  them  mult  have  had  a  common  origin.  A  native 
of  the  Society  Hands,  who  was  embarked  in  the  Resolu¬ 
tion,  converfed  fluently  with  the  natives  of  La  Mad  re  de 
Dios  |  but  Capt.  Cook  Says,  that  the  Englifh,  who  mult 
in  their  vifits  to  Otaheite  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mod  of  the  words  Spoken  there,  could  never  Succeed  in 
making  themfelves  underftood  at  Santa  Chriftiana.  As 
farasit  has  been  examined,  the  language  of  this  ifland  em¬ 
ploys  s  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  0,  a;  but  the  confonants,  in  95 
words  that  have  been  collected  by  Capt.  Chanal,  are  only 
8  in  number,  and  perform  the  office  of  12  of  ours  ;  viz. 
b  or  p,  d,  c  hard,  g  hard,  k  and  q,f  m,  n,  t,  v.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Santa  Chriftiana  cannot  articulate  our  r,  and  they 
Supply  the  defeft  by  a  fort  of  afpiration.  Our  confo¬ 
nants,  z,f  x ,  make  no  part  of  the  articulations  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  ifland. 

As  to  the  population  of  thefe  i (lands,  we  have  no  Satis¬ 
factory  account.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  fays  Mr. 
G.  Forfter,  cannot  be  very  considerable,  on  account  of 
the  Small  Size  of  the  i (lands  which  they  occupy.  Such 
Spots  as  are  fit  for  culture  in  thefe  i (lands  are  very  popu¬ 
lous;  but,  as  they  are  all  very  mountainous,  and  have 
many  inacceffible  and  barren  rocks,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  whole  population  of  this  group  amounts  to 
50,000  perfons.  From  Marchand’s  Voyage,  and  the  (late- 
ment  which  it  contains,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  grant¬ 
ing  much  to  the  ifland  of  Santa  Chriftiana  to  give  it  1000 
inhabitants  for  every  league  of  coaft,  and  in  all  7000  ;  to 
fuppofe  6000  in  Dominica,  which  Mr.  Forfter,  on  account 
of  the  Sterility  of  the  greater  part  of  its  foil,  rightly  pre¬ 
sumes  not  likely  to  prefent  a  population  So  numerous  as 
that  of  Chriftiana;  and  to  admit  6000  for 'Magdalena, 
whofe  circuit  is  fix  leagues;  the  total  number  o(  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  three  large  i (lands  might  then  amount 
to  19,000  individuals,  which  might  be  extended  to  20,000, 
if  we  allow  a  few  inhabitants  to  the  Small  i (lands  San 
Pedro  and  Hood.  This  refult  is  very  wide  of  that  of  50,000 
individuals  according  to  Mr.  Forfter’s  ftatement ;  and 
yet  even  this  is  fuppofed  by  the  French  voyager  to  be 
exaggerated.  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  v ol.  i.  Marchand' s  Voyage, 
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vol.  i.  MiJJionary  Voyage.  See  alfo  Lifianjki's ,  Krufenfern's, 
and  Langsdorjf's,  Voyages,  18-03-7. 

MAR'QUESS.  See  Marquis. 

MAR'QUETRY,  or  Inlaid  Work  ;  a  curious  kind 
of  work,  compofed  of  pieces  of  hard  fine  wood  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  fattened,  in  thin  dices,  on  a  ground,  and 
Sometimes  enriched  with  other  matters,  as  tortoife-ffiell, 
ivory,  tin,  and  brafs. 

The  art  of  inlaying  is  very  ancient,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  parted  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  as  one  of  the  Spoils 
brought  by  the  Romans  from  Ada.  Indeed,  it  was  then 
but  a  fimple  tiling  ;  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  per- 
feftion  till  the  fifteenth  century,  among  the  Italians.  It 
Seems  finally  to  have  arrived  at  its  height  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  century,  among  the  French.  Till  John  of  Verona, 
contemporary  with  Raphael,  the  fined  works  of  this  kind 
were  only  black  and  white,  which  are  what  we  now  call 
morefcoes ;  but  that  religious,  who  had  a  genius  for  paint¬ 
ing,  Itained  his  woods  with  dyes,  or  boiled  oils,  which 
penetrated  them.  But  he  went  no  further  than  the  repre- 
fenting  of  buildings  and  perfpeftives,  which  require  no 
great  variety  of  colours.  Thofe  who  Succeeded  him,  not 
only  improved  on  the  invention  of  dyeing  the  woods,  by 
a  fecret  which  they  found  of  burning  them  without  con¬ 
suming,  which  Served  exceedingly  well  for  the  ffiadows  ; 
but  they  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  fine  new 
woods  of  naturally-bright  colours,  by  the  difcovery  of 
America  With  thefe  affiftances,  the  art  is  now  capable 
of  imitating  any  thing  ;  whence  Some  call  it,  the  art  of 
painting  in  wood. 

The  ground,  whereon  the  pieces  are  to  be  arranged  and 
glued,  is  ordinarily  of  oak  or  fir,  well  dried  ;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  warping,  it  is  compofed  of  Several  pieces  glued  to¬ 
gether.  The  wood  to  be  ufed,  being  reduced  into  leaves 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  is  either  Itained  with  Some  co¬ 
lour,  or  made  black  for  Shadow  :  which  Some  effect  by 
putting  it  in  Sand  extremely  heated  over  the  fire;  others 
by  fteeping  it  in  lime-water  and  Sublimate  ;  and  others,  in 
oil  of  Sulphur.  Thus  coloured,  the  contours  of  the  pieces 
are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of  the  defign  they  are  to 
represent.  The  laft  is  the  molt  difficult  part  of  marquetry, 
and  that  wherein  molt  patience  and  attention  are  required. 
The  two  chief  inltruments  are  the  Saw  and  the  vice  ;  the 
latter  to  hold  the  matters  to  be  formed  ;  the  former  to  take 
off  from  the  extremes,  according  to  occafion.  This  vice 
is  of  wood,  having  one  of  the  chaps  fixed,  the  other  move- 
able,  and  is  opened  and  (hut  by  a  lever  worked  with  tire 
foot,  by  means  of  a  cord  fattened  to  a  treadle.  Its  ftruc- 
ture  is  very  ingenious,  yet  fimple  enough,  and  will  be  ea- 
fily  conceived  from  the  figure;  w.here  a  is  the  vice,  b  the 
treadle,  c  the  cord,  and  d  the  lever,  the  whole  fixed  to 
the  table,  or  work-bench. 


The  leaves  to  be  formed  (for  there  are  frequently  three 
or  four  of  the  fame  kind  formed  together)  are  put- within 
the  chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on  the  outermoft 
part  of  the  defign,  whofe  profile  they  are  to  follow  ;  then 
the  workman,  p retting  the  treadle,  and  thus  holding  fait 
the  piece,  with  his  Saw  runs  over  all  the  outlines  of  the 
defign.  By  thus  joining  and  forming  three  or  four  pieces 
together,  they  not -only  gain  time,  but  the  matter  is  like¬ 
wise  the  better  enabled  to  fuftain  the  effort  of  the  faw  ; 
which,  how  delicate  Soever  it  may  be,  and  how  lightly 
3  loever 
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foever  the  workman  may  conduit  it,  without  fuch  a  pre¬ 
caution,  would  be  apt  to  raife  fplinters,  to  the  ruin  of  the 
beauty  of  the  work. 

When  the  work  is  to  confift  of  one  (ingle  kind  of  wood, 
or  of  tortoife-ffiell,  on  a  copper  or  tin  ground,  or  vice 
vcrja,  they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one  another,  i.  e.  a 
leaf  of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of  wood  or  (la ell  ;  this  they  call 
/awing  in  counter. parts  ;  for,  by  filling  the  vacuities  of  one 
of  the  leaves  by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the  other,  the 
metal  may  (erve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and  the  wood 
to  the  metal.  All  the  pieces,  thus  formed  with  the  faw, 
are  marked,  to  know  them  again;  and,  the  fnadow  being 
given  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  they  veneer  or 
fallen  each  in  its  place  on  the  common  ground  ;  u'ing 
for  that  purpofe  the  belt  Englilli  glue.  The  whole  is 
then  put  in  a  prefs  to  dry,  planed  over,  and  polilhed  with 
the  Ikin  of  the  lea-dog,  wax,  and  (liave-grafs,  as  in  fimple 
veneering;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  mar¬ 
quetry,  the  fine  branch.es,  and  feveral  of  the  molt  delicate 
parts  of  the  figures,  are  touched  up,  and  finilhed  with  a 
graver.  Cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  toy-meri,  are  the 
perfons  among  us  who  work  in  marquetry,  though  the 
word  is  not  employed,  inlaying  and  veneering  being  uled 
inftead  of  it.  Chambers's  Cyclopedia. 

MARQUI A'AS,  J.  in  botany.  See  Passiflora. 

MARQUION',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  dillrift  of  Arras.  The  place  contains  )5o8,  and  the 
canton  14,293,  inhabitants. 

MAR'QUIS,  or  Marquess,/-.  [ marquis ,  Fr.  marchio, 
Lat.  margrave,  Ger.]  In  England  one  of  the  fecond  order 
of  nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. — None  may  wear  er¬ 
mine  but  princes  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  number  of  ranks 
allowed  to  dukes,  marquiffes,  and  earls,  which  they  mull 
not  exceed.  Peacham  on  Drawing. — The  fir  ft  marque/s  was 
John  de  Beaufort,  (on  of  John  ol  Gaunt,  whom  Richard  II. 
(in  the  21  ft  year  of  his  reign)  made  marquefs  of  Dorfet. 
Spelman. — A  marcliionefs. — The  firft  and  kill  woman  that 
was  created  a  marquefs  was  the  lady  Ann  Bolein.  Spelman. 

You  (hall  have 

Two  noble  partners  with  you:  the  old  duchefs 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquefs  Dorfet.  Shake/peare. 

The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from  the 
Marcomanni,  an  ancient  people  who  inhabited  the  marches 
of  Brandenburgh.  Others  derive  it  from  the  German 
marcke,  limit;  and  others  from  marcifia,  which,  in  the 
Celtic  language,  fignified  a  wing  of  cavalry.  Nicod  de¬ 
rives  it  from  the  corrupt  Greek  vopu^ia,,  a  province. 
Aleiaf  and  Pauchet  bring  it  from  marc,  a  horfe,  taking  a 
marquis  to  be  properly  an  officer  of  horfe.  Menage  de¬ 
rives  it  from  marca,  frontier;  and  Selden,  Krantzius,  and 
Hottoman,  do  the  fame.  Lalfly,  Pafquier  fetches  mar¬ 
quis  from  the  old  French  viarche  ;  or  from  marchir,  to 
confine  ;  the  guard  of  the  frontiers  being  committed  to 
them.  Marquifes  were  anciently  governors  of  frontier 
cities  or  provinces,  called  marches.  Such  as,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  while  each 
continued  to  be  an  enemy’s  country.  See  the  article 
Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.480. 

'The  following  explanation  is  from  the  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine  :  “  The  diftance  to  which  it  is  convenient  and  ufual 
to  fend  tire  fame  horfes  with  a  mail-coach,  or  a  poft-chaife, 
is  called  a /age ;  and,  with  our  prelent  roads  and  breeds 
of  cattle,  may  be  eftimated  at  about  fifteen  miles.  In  the 
feudal  times,  a  ftage  was  called  a  march,  which  word,  fays 
Spelman,  derives  from  a  Teutonic  etymon,  lignifying 
horje ;  whence  alfo  the  Icelandilh  mar,  a  horfe,  and  the 
Englilli  mare.  If  mellages,  provilions,  forage,  or  ammu¬ 
nition,  were  to  be  conveyed  for  the  fovereign  through  a 
given  diftrifl,  the  lords  of  cattles  along  the  road  under¬ 
took  the  duty  in  facceffion;  each  employed  his  own  vaf- 
'(als  and  cattle  to  an  agreed  diftance  in  every  direction  : 
the  line  circumfcribing  thefe  ltopping- places  formed  the 
boundary  of  his  march ,  which  may  commonly  have  in- 
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eluded  a  diftrifl  of  thirty  miles  diameter.  Wherever  the 
conquefts  of  the  Goths  extended,  a  diftribution  of  the 
country  into  marches ,  and  certain  connefled  military  re¬ 
gulations,  were  introduced  ;  and  the  lord  of  a  march  was 
denominated,  in  the  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages,  marchifius. 
From  this  word  derives  the  Italian  marche/e,  the  French 
marquis,  and  the  Engliffi  marquis.  We  know  not  why 
fome  prefer  the  fpelling  marquefs,  which  has  a  feminine 
termination,  and,  in  t lie  cafe  ot  Anne  Bolein,  feems  to 
have  been  conlidered  as  a  feminine  term.  In  the  Teuto¬ 
nic,  the  lord  of  a  march  is  called  mark-graf,  whence  the 
ftill-fubfifting  title  margrave-,  and,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
meare  gerefa.  This  word  gerefa  has,  in  modern  Englilli, 
been  abbreviated  into  reve,  thus  a  land-reve,  the  reve's  tale, 
and  from  fnre-gereve,  fiire-reve,  and  now  fieri// ;  fo  that 
marck-rcve  would  be  the  proper  defignation  of  a  marchifius, 
or  margrave.” 

Some  fay  that  marquis  is  originally  a  French  title.  The 
Romans  were  certainly  unacquainted  with  it.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  they  were  called  comitates  limitanei.  The 
firft  time  we  hear  of  marquifes,  marchiones,  is  under  Charle¬ 
magne,  who  created  governors  in  Gafcony  under  this  de¬ 
nomination.  Alciat  has  darted  a  queftion,  whether  a 
marquis  or  count  ffiould  have  the  precedence  ?  To  decide 
it,  he  goes  back  to  the  ancient  functions  of  counts  ;  and 
obferves,  that  counts,  who  are  governors  of  provinces, 
are  above  marquifes  who  are  only  governors  of  frontiers; 
and  that  marquifes,  who  are  governors  of  frontier  cities, 
are  above  thole  counts  who  are  governors  of  fmall  towns. 
He  adds,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  diftimflion,  the  book 
of  fiefs  fometimes  places  marquifes  above  counts,  and 
fometitnes  counts  above  marquifes.  Froillart  oblerves, 
that  the  marquifate  of  Juliers  was  erefled  into  a  county  : 
but  now-a-days,  neither  marquifes  nor  counts  are  any 
longer  governors;  and,  as  they  are  mere  titles  of  honour, 
the  counts  make  no  fcruple  of  refigning  the  precedency; 
and,  we  think,  with  great  propriety;  as  a  count  feems  to 
anfwer  to  earl  with  us,  which  is  a  degree  below  a  marquis. 

Marquis,  as  a  title  of  honour  among  us,  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1385;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  after¬ 
wards  laid  afide,  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  molt 
ancient  of  our  Englilli  marquifes  (Winchefter)  is  1555. 
In  the  former  year,  king  Richard  II.  created  bis  great  fa¬ 
vourite,  Robert  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  Marquis  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  The  creation  to  this  dignity  was  with  nearly  the 
fame  ceremony  as  that  of  a  duke;  but  they  are  now  cre¬ 
ated  by  patent  under  the  great  feal,  without  any  additional 
ceremony.  His  robes  are  of  crimfon  velvet,  lined  with 
taffeta,  and  have  four  guards  of  ermine  on  the  right  fide, 
and  three  on  the  left,  let  at  equal  diltances,  with  gold 
lace  above  each  guard,  and  tied  up  to  the  left  (boulder 
by  a  white  ribbon  ;  his  cap  is  of  criinfon  velvet,  lined 
with  ermine,  having  a  gold  taffel  at  top  ;  his  coronet  is 
of  gold,  and  has  pearls  and  golden  Itrawberry-leaves 
mixed  alternately  round,  of  nearly  equal  height.  (See 
Heraldry,  Plate  IX.  fig.  8.)  His  general -ltyle  is,  “  Mod 
High  and  Mighty  Prince;”  and  he  is  lly led  by  the  king 
or  queen,  “  Our  right-trufty  and  entirely-belovcd  Coufin.’1’ 
His  title  is  “Moll  Honourable,”  and  his  fons,  by  the 
courtely  of  England,  are  lly  led  lords,  and  his  daughters 
ladies. 

MAR'QUIS  (Cape.)  See  Cape,  vol.  iii. 

MAR'QUIS  (Grand),  a  town  of  the  iliand  of  Grenada, 
oil  the  ealt  fide.  Lat.  12.  9.  N.  Ion.  61.  1.  W. 

MAR'QUIS  I'SLANDS,  a  clutter  of  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Florida  Stream.  Lat.  24.  35.  N.  Ion.  82.  30.  W. 

MAR'QUIS  of  MENDO'ZA’s  I'SLANDS.  See  Mar¬ 
quesas,  p.  400. 

MAR'QUISATE,  f.  The  feigniory  of  a  marquis. — The 
moderation  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  towards  the  Vaudois  in 
the  marquijatc  ol  Saluz,  See.  A.  Sidney. 

MARQUI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais.  In  1522,  it  was  burned  by  the 
Englilli.  It  is  two  polls  and  a  half  Couth  of  Calais,  and 
one  itnd  three-quarters  north  of  Boulogne. 
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MARR,  a  divifion  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  towards  the  fouth,  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don. 

MARRABOO',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra,  on  the  Niger;  a  confiderable  mart  for  fait, 
which  the  Moors  bring  to  fell  to  the  Negroes.  It  is  150 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Sego.  Lat.  12.  50.  N.  Ion.  5.  10.  W. 

MARRAC'CI.  See  Maracci,  p.  325- 

MARRA'DI,  a  town  of  Etruria;  north-north-eaft  of 
Florence. 

MAR'RAH,  a  town  of  Syria,  anciently  alfo  called  Arra 
Maronias.  This  town  was  fuppofed  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  Maratocupreni,  and  deftroyed  by  the  emperor  Valens, 
on  account  of  the  devaftations  they  committed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  mean  town,  governed  by 
an  independent  aga,  to  whom  the  Franks  pay  a  caphar , 
or  toll.  It  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Hama,  and  forty  fouth- 
weft  of  Aleppo. 

MAR'RAM,/  in  botany.  See  Arundo. 

MARRA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  Thiers. 

MAR'RER,  f.  One  who  fpoils  or  hurts  any  thing. — 
You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrers,  of  all  men’s  manners 
within  the  realm.  Afcham's  Schoolmajler. 

MAR'RIAGE,/.  [marriage,  Fr.  maritagium,  low  Lat. 
from  maritus.]  The  a£l  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for 
life. — Some  married  perfons,  even  in  their  marriage,  do 
better  pleafe  God  than  fome  virgins  in  a  Hate  of  virginity  : 
they,  by  giving  great 'examples  of  conjugal  affection,  by 
preferving  their  faith  unbroken,  and  by  educating  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  fear  of  God,  pleafe  God  in  a  higher  degree 
than  thofe  virgins  whofe  piety  is  not  anfwerable  to  their 
opportunities.  Taylor, 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to-morrow.  Shake/p. 

The  eflence  of  marriage  confifts  in  the  mutual  confent 
of  the  parties.  Marriage  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  is  in  ufe  among  all  people.  The  Romanifts  account 
it  a  facrament. 

The  public  ufe  of  marriage-inftitutions  confifts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  archdeacon  Paley,  (Philof.  vol.  i.)  in  their  pro¬ 
moting  the  following  beneficial  effefts;  x.  The  private 
•comfort  of  individuals.  2.  The  production  of  the  greateft 
number  of  healthy  children,  their  better  education,  and 
the  making  of  due  provifion  for  their  fettlement  in  life. 
3.  The  peace  of  human  fociety,  in  cutting  off  a  principal 
fource  of  contention,  by  afligning  one  or  more  women  to 
one  man,  and  protecting  his  exclufive  right  by  far.ftions 
of  morality  and  law.  4.  The  better  government  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  by  diftributing  the  community  into  feparate  fami¬ 
lies,  and  appointing  over  each  the  authority  of  a  matter 
of  a  family,  which  has  more  aClual  influence  than  all  civil 
authority  put  together.  5.  The  additional  fecurity  which 
the  ftate  receives  for  the  good  behaviour  of  its  citizens, 
from  the  folicitude  they  feel  for  the  welfare  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  from  their  being  confined  to  permanent  habita¬ 
tions.  6.  The  encouragement  of  induftry. 

Marriage  among  the  Hebrews  is  a  matter  of  ftriCl  obli- 
gation.  They  underftand  literally,  and  as  a  precept,  the 
words  uttered  to  our  firft  parents,  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Be  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  multiply ,  and  replenijh  the  earth.  They  believe  that 
lie  who  does  not  marry  his  children,  deprives  God  of  the 
glory  due  to  him,  becomes  in  fome  fort  a  homicide,  de- 
Itroys  the  image  of  the  firft  man,  See,  See.  The  following 
queftion  is  moved  in  the  Talmud  :  “  Who  is  he  that  prof- 
titutes  his  daughter?”  It  is  anfwered,  “  The  father  that 
keeps  her  too  long  in  his  houfe,  or  that  marries  her  to  an 
old  man.”  The  age  at  which  wedlock  becomes  an  obliga¬ 
tion  is  at  twenty  years;  but  the  Jews  ufually  marry  their 
children  fooner.  However,  if  a  father  marries  his  daugh¬ 
ter  before  the  age  of  puberty,  which  is  at  twelve  years 
and  a  half,  (he  may  be  feparated  from  her  liufband  for  any 
flight  difguft. 

In  the  firft  ages,  marriage  between  brothers  and  filters 
was  neceflary,  becaufe  of  the  fmall  aumber  of  perfons 
VOI.  XIV.  No.  983, 
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then  in  the  world.  After  mankind  was  become  numerous, 
they  were  unlawful ;  and  were  prohibited  under  great  pe¬ 
nalties.  However,  the  patriarchs  (till  efpoufed  their  near 
relations,  even  after  the  world  was  greatly  peopled,  intend¬ 
ing  by  this  to  avoid  alliances  with  families  corrupted  by  the 
worfhip  of  falfe  gods.  For  this  reafou,  Abraham  married 
his  After,  or  his  niece,  Sarah  ;  and  alfo  fent  his  (teward 
Eliezer  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  fon  from  the  daughters  of 
his  nephews;  and  Jacob  efpoufed  his  couiins,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  his  uncle.  See  the  article  Law,  vol.  xi.  p.  338. 
The  Hebrews  generally  married  young.  According  to 
the  rabbins,  men  fliould  marry  at  eighteen;  and  whoever 
is  not  married  at  that  age  offends  againft  the  command¬ 
ment  given  by  God  to  increafe  and  multiply.  They  may 
anticipate  this  age,  but  fliould  not  exceed  it.  After  thir¬ 
teen  years  they  may  marry;  and  they  think  a  man  cannot 
live  in  celibacy  without  fin,  or  at  lead  without  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  fin.  Their  maidens  are  contracted  very  early;  but 
not  married  till  after  twelve  years  complete.  Whence 
come  thefe  expreflions.  The  Jpoufe  of  one's  youth,  or  one 
efpoufed  in  our  youth  ;  and  the  guide  of  one's  youth,  (Prov.  ii. 
17.)  exprefling  a  hulband  married  young.  From  thefe 
principles  it  is  eafy  to  account  why  celibacy  and  barren- 
nefs  were  a  reproach  in  Ifrael;  and  why  the  daughter  of 
Jepthah  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  Jud.  xi.  37.  i.  e.  to 
deplore  her  condition,  becaufe  (lie  was  to  die  unmarried 
and  childlefs.  Hence  proceeds  their  exaftnefs  in  caufing 
the  brother  of  a  hulband  who  died  without  iflue  to  marry 
the  widow  ;  and  the  difgrace  that  attended  him  who  fliould 
refufe  this  duty.  Gen.  xxxviii.  j  1.  Ruth  iv.5.  Hence  thofe 
threatenings  of  the  Lord  by  Ifaiah,  (iv.  1.)  And  in  that 
day  feven  women  fhall  take  hold  of  one  man,  faying.  We  will  eat 
our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ;  only  let  us  be  called 
by  thy  name,  to  take  away  our  reproach  ;  that  we  may  have 
to  fay — fuch  an  one  is  our  hulband  5  and  that  we  may 
no  longer  be  regarded  with  contempt.  See  alfo  Jeremiah 
xxxi.  22.  and  Solomon’s  Song,  viii.  r. 

Maids  before  their  marriage  feldom  appeared  in  public. 
They  were  called  alma,  virgin,  “  fecret,  (hut  up.”  Often¬ 
times  they  were  fought  in  marriage,  without  having  feen 
the  perfons  who  defired  them.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach 
lays,  Ecclefiafticus  xlii.  2.  The  father  waketh  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  when  no  man  knoweth,  and  the  care  for  her  taketh  away 
feep :  when  Jhe  is  young,  lejl  jhe  pafs  away  the  fower  of  her  age, 
[without  being  demanded  in  marriage ;]  and,  being  married , 
lejl  fie  be  hated.  We  may  fee  the  manner  in  which  a  daugh¬ 
ter  was  demanded  in  marriage,  in  the  addrefs  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Shechem,  and  of  Shechem  himfelf,  when  he 
demanded  Dinah  of  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxv.  8,  11,  12,  See.) 
The  foul  of  my  fon  Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter-,  l  pray 
you  give  her  him  to  wife.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and 
what  ye  flail  fay  unto  me  I  will  give.  AJk  me  never  fo  muck 
dowry  and  gift ,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  fall  fay  unto 
me ;  but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wife.  See  alfo,  in  Genefis  xxiv. 
33.  the  manner  in  which  Eliezer  makes  a  demand  of  Re- 
bekah  for  Ifaac ;  and  in  Tobit,  viii.  10,  11.  the  demand 
that  Tobias  made  of  Sara  the  daughter  of  Raguel ;  and 
laftly.  Song  of  Solomon,  viii.  8.  What  fall  we  do  for  our 
ffer  in  the  day  when  fe  fall  be  fpoken  for?  i.  e.  when  her 
family  (hall  be  fpoken  to,  in  order  to  her  marriage.  The 
hulband  ufed  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  wife ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  purchafe  made  by  the  man,  of  the  perfon  whom  he  de¬ 
fired  to  marry.  Before  the  contraft,  they  agreed  on  what 
portion  the  liufband  fliould  give  his  bride,  and  his  pre- 
fents  to  her  father  and  brethren.  So  Hamor,  father  of 
Shechem,  tells  Jacob  and  his  fons,  that  they  might  alk 
what  portion  and  what  prefents  they  pleafed,  and  they 
would  gladly  give  it  for  Dinah.  Jacob  ferves  feven  years 
for  Rachel,  and  feven  more  for  Leah;  (Gen.  xxix.)  and 
the  two  filters  complain,  fome  years  afterwards,  that  their 
father  Laban  had  applied  their  portions  to  his  own  ufe; 
(Gen.  xxxi.  15.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal 
to  David,  till  after  he  had  received  one  hundred  forelkins 
of  the  Phililtines.  When  it  was  infinuated  to.  David  that 
he  might  be  the  king’s  fon-in-law,  he  anfwered,  that  he 
5  L  was 
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was  not  rich  enough  to  afpire  to  that  honour.  But  it 
was  told  him  the  king  required  no  dowry,  but  an  hun¬ 
dred  forefkins  of  the  Philiftines.  i  Sam.  xviii.  2.5.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rabbins  allure  us,  that  the  father  ufed  to  give 
his  daughters  certain  prefents  for  clothes,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries.  This  was  fixed  at  fifty  zuzim,  a  piece  of  money 
of  one-fourth  of  a  Ihekel.  Selden  Uxor  Heb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  20. 

The  betrothing  was  performed  either  by  a  writing,  or 
by  a  piece  of  filver  given  to  the  bride,  or  by  cohabitation 
or  confummation.  This  is  the  form  of  the  writing:  “On 
fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  month,  in  fuch  a  year,  A.  the  fon  of 
B.  has  faid  to  C.  the  daughter  of  D.  Be  thou  my  fpoufe 
according  to  the  law  of  Mofes  and  the  Ifraelites;  and  I 
will  give  thee  for  the  portion  of  thy  virginity  the  fum  of 
two  hundred  zuzims,  as  is  ordained  by  law.  And  the 
laid  C.  has  confented  to  become  his  fpoufe  upon  thefe 
conditions,  which  the  faid  A.  has  promifed  to  perform 
on  the  day  of  marriage.  To  this  the  faid  A.  obliges  him- 
felf;  and  for  this  he  engages  all  his  goods,  even  as  far  as 
the  cloak  that  he  wears  on  his  fhoulders.  Moreover,  he 
promifes  to  perform  all  that  is  generally  intended  in  pro- 
mifes  of  marriage  in  favour  of  the  Ifraelitifh  women.  Wit- 
iieffes,  E.  F.  G.”  The  promife  by  a  piece  of  filver,  and 
without  writing,  was  made  before  witneffes,  when  the 
young  man  faid  to  his  miftrefs,  “  Receive  this  piece  of 
lilver  as  a  pledge  that  you  fliall  become  my  fpoufe.” 
Lallly,  the  engagement  by  cohabitation,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  was  allowed  by  the  law,  (Deut.  xxiv.  i.)  as  it 
now  is  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  had  been  wifely  forbidden  by 
the  ancients,  becaufe  of  the  abufes  that  might  happen, 
and  to  prevent  clandeftine  marriages. 

After  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  the  young  people 
bad  the  liberty  of  feeing  each  other,  which  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  them  before,  If  during  this  time  the  bride  fhould 
Irefpafs  againft  the  fidelity  the  owed  her  bridegroom,  the  was 
treated  as  an  adultrefs.  Selden  Uxor  Heb.  lib.  ii.  Thus  the 
holy  virgin,  after  file  was  betrothed  to  Jofeph,  being  found 
With  child  before  they  came  together,  (Matth.  i.  18.)  might 
have  been  punifhed  as  an  adultrefs,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  fatisfied  Jofeph.  The  Jewifh  doctors  teach, 
that,  if  thofe  that  are  betrothed  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their 
liberty  of  feeing  each  other,  they  are  condemned  to  the 
punifhment  of  the  whip.  Often  between  the  time  of  being 
efpoufed  and  married  there  pafl'ed  a  confiderable  time, 
whether  becaufe  of  the  under-age  of  the  perfons  efpoufed, 
or  for  other  reafons  of  necefifity  or  decency.  This  therefore 
Was  a  critical  and  dangerous  interval,  as  indeed  it  is  now. 

Leo  of  Modena  fays,  that  the  Jews  marry  on  a  Wed- 
nefday  or  a  Friday,  if  the  bride  be  a  maid,  on  a  Thurfday 
if  (he  be  a  widow.  The  evening  before  the  folemnity, 
feveral  women  lead  the  bride  to  the  bath  by  the  found  of 
mufical  inftruments.  There  is  fome  difagreement  be¬ 
tween  Selden,  Buxtorf,  and  Leo  of  Modena,  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  marriage-ceremonies  ;  which  fhows  that  cuftoms 
vary  according  to  places  3nd  perfons.  The  bride  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  fine  and  rich,  and  is  led  into 
the  open  air,  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  into  a  court, 
or  a  garden.  Sometimes  this  is  performed  in  a  hall, 
adorned  on  purpofe.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  are 
placed  under  a  canopy,  each  covered  with  a  black  veil, 
having  four  taffels  hanging  at  the  four  corners.  This 
veil  in  the  Hebrew  is  called  taled.  Then  the  rabbin  of 
the  place,  or  the  chanter  of  the  fynagogue,  or  the  neareft 
relation  of  the  hulband,  takes  a  cup  of  wine,  and,  having 
pronounced  this  benediction,  “  Blefled  be  thou,  O  Lord 
■who  halt  created  man  and  woman,  and  ordained  marri¬ 
age,  &c.”  prefents  the  cup  to  the  bridegroom,  and  then 
to  the  bride,  who  tafte  it.  Afterwards  the  bridegroom 
puts  a  ring  upon  the  finger  of  his  bride,  in  prefence  of 
two  witnelfes,  faying,  “By  this  ring  thou  art  my  fpoufe, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  Mofes  and  the  children  of 
Ifrael.”  Buxtorf  fays,  that  the  ring  ought  to  be  of  plain 
gold  ;  and  that  the  bridegroom  takes  the  company  to  wit- 
nefs,  that  it  is  good  gold,  and  of  a  due  value.  After  this 
they  read  the  contract  of  marriage,  which  the  bridegroom 


delivers  to  the  bride’s  relations.  Then  they  bring  wine 
again;  they  rehearfe  fix  blefiings;  they  make  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple  drink,  and  they  pour  the  reft  on  the  ground. 
The  bridegroom  then  takes  the  vefiel,  and  throws  it  with 
violence  on  the  ground,  or  againft  the  wall,  and  breaks  it 
in  pieces,  in  memory,  they  lay,  of  the  deltruCHon  of  the 
temple.  The  rabbins  inform  us,  that,  before  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerufalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  wore  crowns  on  their  marriage,  but  not  fince  that 
time.  In  fcripture  we  read  of  the  crown  of  the  bridegroom , 
but  not  of  the  bride  ;  (and  indeed  the  head-drefs  of  the 
woman  was  by  no  means  convenient  for  wearing  a  crown.) 
Go  forth ,  0  ye  daughters  of  Zion ,  and  behold  king  Solomon  with 
the  crown  wherewith  his  mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his 
efpoufals,  and  in  the  day  of  the  gladnefs  of  his  heart.  Sol.  Song, 
iii.  1 1 .  The  modern  Jews  in  fome  places  throw  handfuls 
of  wheat  on  the  married  couple,  particularly  on  the  bride; 
faying,  “  Increafe  and  multiply.”  In  other  places  they 
mingle  pieces  of  money  with  the  wheat,  which  are  gathered 
up  by  the  poor. 

We  fee  by  the  Gofpel  that  the  bridegroom  had  a  para- 
nymphus,  or  brideman,  called  by  our  Saviour  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom.  John  iii.  29.  A  number  of  young  men 
kept  him  company  during  the  days  of  the  wedding,  to  do 
him  honour  ;  as  alfo  young  women  kept  company  with 
the  bride  all  this  time.  The  companions  o f  the  bridegroom 
are  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  hiltory  of  the  Samfon, 
Judg.  xiv.  and  in  the  Song  of  Sol.  v.  1.  viii.  13.  and  the 
companions  of  the  bride,  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  7.  iii.  5.  viii.  4.. 
and  Pfalm.  xlv.  9,  14,  15.  The  office  of  the  brideman 
was  to  do  the  honours  of  the  wedding-feaft  inftead  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  to  obey  his  orders  :  He  that  hath  the  bride 
is  the  bridegroom,  fays  John  the  Baptift,  fpeaking  of  Jefus 
Chrift  ;  but  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  fandeth  and 
heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  becaufe  of  the  bridegroom's  voice. 
John  iii.  29.  Some  think  that  the  architriclinus,  or  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  feaft,  mentioned  in  the  marriage  of  Cana,  was 
the  brideman,  paranymphus,  or  friend  of  the  bridegroom". 
John  ii.  9.  The  friends  and  companions  of  the  bride 
lang  the  epithalamium,  or  wcdding-fong,  at  the  door  of  the 
bride  the  evening  before  the  wedding.  Pfalm  xiv.  is  an 
epithalamium,  intitled  “  A  Song  of  Loves.” 

The  ceremony  of  the  wedding  was  performed  with 
great  decency;  the  young  people  of  each  fex  being  fepa- 
rate,  in  diftinft  apartments,  and  at  different  tables.  The 
refervednefs  of  the  eaftern  people  towards  their  women  re¬ 
quired  this.  We  fee  proofs  of  this  in  the  marriage  ofSamp- 
fon,  in  that  of  Either,  and  in  the  Canticles.  The  young 
men  diverted  themfelves  fometimes  in  propofing  riddles, 
and  the  bridegroom  appointed  prizes  to  thofe  that  could 
explain  them.  The  ftory  of  Sampfon  and  his  riddle  is 
well  known.  See  Jud.  xiv.  12. 

The  wedding-ceremonies  commonly  held  feven  days 
for  a  maid,  and  three  days  for  a  widow.  Thus  Laban 
fays  to  Jacob,  refpeff  ing  ~Lta.h,fulfl  her  week.  Gen.  xxiv.  27. 
Theceremonies  of  Sampfon’s  wedding  continued  alfo  feven 
whole  days,  Judg.  xiv.  17.  as  alfo  that  of  Tobias,  Tob-. 
xi.  19.  The  rabbins  acquaint  us  that  the  term  of  feven 
days  was  of  indifpenfable  obligation  to  all  married  men  ; 
and  that  they  were  to  allow  feven  days  for  the  marriage 
of  every  wife  they  took,  though  they  Ihould  marry  feve¬ 
ral  on  the  fame  day.  Thefe  feven  days,  of  rejoicing  were 
commonly  fpent  in  the  houfe  of  the  woman’s  father ;  after 
which  they  conducted  the  bride  home,  to  her  hulband’S 
houfe,  with  great  folernnity.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  generally  performed  with  great  pomp,  according  to 
the  circumltances  of  the  married  couple;  and  for  this 
they  often  chofe  the  night.  Hence,  in  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins  that  went  to  meet  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
(Matth.  xxv.)  it  is  faid  the  virgins  were  afleep;  and  at 
midnight,  being  awaked  at  the  cry  of  the  bridegroom’s 
coming,  the  foolilh  virgins  found  they  had  no  oil  to  fup- 
ply  their  lamps  ;  which  whii^  they  went  to  procure,  the 
bridegroom  and  his  attendants  palled  by.  We  read, 
s  Mac,  ix.  37.  that,  the  children  of  Jambri,  having  made 
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a  magnificent  wedding  at  Nadabatha,  or  Medaba,  a  city 
beyond  Jordan,  as  they  were  bringing  the  bride  with  great 
folemnity  to  the  dwelling  of  the  bridegroom,  and  as  the 
relations  of  the  hufband  went  before  her  with  inftruments 
of  mufic  and  with  arms,  the  Maccabees  fell  upon  and 
difperfed  them. 

In  the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  the  Hebrews  pretend 
that  they  chiefly  imitate  Tobias’s  wedding,  which  they 
look  on  as  a  model  of  a  regular  and  happy  marriage. 
However,  the  ceremonies  we  have  defcribed  are  not  very 
fimilar  to  what  was  then  pradifed.  Firft,  Raguel  con- 
fents  that  Tobias  (hall  have  his  daughter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  puts  Tobias’s  hands  into  thofe  of  his  daughter  Sara, 
and  gives  him  his  blefling.  This  is  the  eflential  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  marriage.  After  this  Raguel  calls  for  pa¬ 
per,  writes  the  contract,  and  has  it  figned  by  witnefl'es. 
Then  the  feaft  begins,  which  is  kept  a  whole  fort¬ 
night  ;  though,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  rabbins,  they 
ought  to  have  held  it  but  three  days,  becaufe  Sara  was  the 
■widow  of  feveral  hufbands.  Tob.  x.  7.  When  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple  and  their  relations  are  come  into  the  houfe, 
they  fit  down  to  table,  and  the  bridegroom  begins  to  fing, 
as  mufically  as  he  can,  a  long  blefling  in  Hebrew.  (Buxtorf. 
Synag.  Jud.  cap.  28.)  After  fupper  the  molt  honourable 
perfon  in  the  company  takes  the  bridegroom  by  the  hand,  < 
and,  forming  a  circle  with  the  reft,  they  all  dance  toge¬ 
ther.  The  women  do  the  fame,  but  fepara'tely  from  the 
men.  This  dancing  is  a  very  ancient  traditionary  cuf- 
tom  among  them  ;  they  call  it  “  the  dance  of  the  com¬ 
mandment',”  pretending  that  God  himfelf  commanded  it 
in  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

Previous  to  leading  the  bride  into  the  marriage-cham¬ 
ber,  they  rehearfe  this  blefling,  in  the  prefence  of  ten  per- 
fons  of  fufficient  age:  “Be  thou  blefied,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  World,  who  haft  created  all  things  for 
thy  glory.  Be  thou  blelfed,  O  Lord  our  God,  creator  of 
man.  Be  thou  blefied,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  haft  created 
man  in  thine  own  image  and  likenefs,  and  haft  provided 
him  a  companion  for  ever.  Be  thou  blefied,  O  Lord  our 
God,  creator  of  man.  She  that  was  barren  fhall  rejoice, 
in  gathering  her  children  into  her  bofom.  Be  thou  blefied, 
O  Lord  our  God,  who  makeft  Sion  rejoice  in  the  multitude 
of  its  children.  Replenilh  with  joy  thefe  two  fpoufes,  as 
thou  didft  replenilh  man  and  woman  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Be  thou  blefied,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  heapeft  plea- 
fures  upon  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  haft  prepared 
for  them  joy,  fongs,  gladnefs,  dancing,  love,  friend- 
fhip,  peace,  and  brotherly  kindnefs.  Grant,  O  Lord, 
as  foon  as  may  be,  that  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the 
places  of  Jerufalem  may  be  heard  fongs  of  joy,  the  voice 
of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  voice 
of  the  mutual  love  of  fpoufes,  and  the  voice  of  finging- 
children.  Be  thou  blefied,  O  Lord  our  God,  who  re- 
pleniftieft  with  joy  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  1”  The 
leading  the  bride  into  the  marriage-chamber,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  rabbins,  what  completes  the  marriage.  The 
woman  is  then  a  complete  bride  j  and  the  ceremonies  are 
ended.  C.almet's  Did.  of  the  Bible. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  together  without 
marriage.  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  laid  to  have  been 
the  firft  author  of  this  honourable  inftitution  among  that 
people.  After  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  were  fet¬ 
tled,  marriage  was  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws, 
and  the  abftaining  from  it  was  difcountenanced,  and  in 
many  places  punilhed.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  very 
remarkable  for  their  feverity  towards  thofe  who  deferred 
marriage  beyond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
wholly  abftained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an  exprefs 
law,  that  all  commanders,  orators,  and  perfons  entrufted 
with  any  public  affairs,  (hould  be  married  men.  Poly¬ 
gamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time 
of  marriage  was  not  the  fame  in  all  places  ;  the  Spartans 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived  at  their  full 
ftrength;  the  reafon  afligned  for  this  cullom  by  Lycur- 
gus  was,  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  Itrong  and 
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vigorous ;  and  the  Athenian  laws  are  faid  to  have  once 
ordered,  that  men  fhould  not  marry  till  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  The  feafon  of  the  year  which  they  preferred  for 
this  purpofe  was  the  winter  ;  and  particularly  the  month 
of  January,  called  Gamelion.  The  ufual  ceremony  in 
promifing  fidelity  was  killing  each  other,  or  giving  their 
right  hands,  which  was  a  general  form  of  ratifying  all 
agreements.  Before  the  marriage  could  be  folemnized, 
the  gods  were  to  be  confulted,  and  their  afliltance  im¬ 
plored  by  prayers  and  facrifices,  which  were  offered  to 
fome  of  the  deities  that  fuperintended  thefe  affairs,  by  the 
parents,  or  neareft  relations  of  the  perfons  to  be  married. 
When  the  vidim  was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out  and 
thrown  behind  the  altar,  as  being  the  feat  of  anger  and 
malice,  and  therefore  the  averfion  of  all  the  deities  who 
had  the  care  of  love,  as  well  as  thofe  who  became  their 
votaries.  For  a  few  other  particulars,  fee  the  article 
Law,  vol.  xi.  p.  356. 

The  following  defcription  of  the  marriages  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Greeks  is  from  An  Effay  on  certain  Points  of  Re- 
femblance  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks,  by 
the  Hon.F.  S.  North  Douglas;  1815.  It  will  remind  the 
reader  of  what  we  have  already  related  of  the  marriages 
of  the  Jews  in  the  moft  remote  ages.  “  The  Greek  girls 
are  fo  Itrietly  confined  to  their  homes,  that  few  of  their 
marriages  are  founded  in  perfonal  acquaintance  and  at¬ 
tachment.  Circumftances  of  relationlhip,  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  intereft,  are  the  more  ufual  motives;  and  the 
agreement  of  the  refpedive  parents  often  made  at  the 
birth  of  the  child,  or  even  at  their  own  marriage,  can  be 
but  little  influenced  by 

Le  rapport  des  efprits  et  des  cceurs, 

Des  lentimens,  des  gouts,  et  des  humeurs;  (Voltaire.) 

which  we  juftly  confider  as  fo  neceflary  to  the  happinefa 
of  a  conjugal  life.  Inftances,  however,  fometimes  occur, 
in  which  the  report  of  others,  or  his  own  accidental 
knowledge,  may  induce  a  young  Greek  to  form  an  opi¬ 
nion  for  himfelf;  and  he  then  applies  to  fome  refpedable 
matron,  probably  a  relation  of  the  girl,  who  afl'umes  the 
name  and  charade;-  of  the  ancient  Proxenete  ;  carries 
meflages  and  letters;  or  brings  him  accounts  of  the  per¬ 
fon  and  manners  of  his  beloved.  From  the  moment  that 
the  treaty  is  completed,  it  is  cuftomary  to  give  the  be¬ 
trothed  couple  the  liberty  of  feeing  each  other;  and  there 
have  been  examples  among  the  lower  clafi'es,  where  the 
young  pair  have  been  permitted  even  to  ileep  together  for 
years  without  the  facred  girdle  having  ever  been  undone j 
fo  powerful  is  the  fear  of  excommunication,  which,  on. 
fuch  a  tranfgrefiion,  would  certainly  be  levelled  at  their 
heads. 

“On  the  eve  of  the  marriage,  the  bride  is  conducted 
by  her  young  female  friends  to  the  bath  ;  and  the  next 
morning,  as  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  appear,  the  lover, 
in  his  moft  fplendid  drefs,  accompanied  by  the  deareft 
and  handfomeft  of  his  companions,  proceeds  to  the  houfe 
of  her  parents  :  there  the  proceflion  begins  ;  firft,  by  a 
crowd  of  young  men,  with  guitars  and  cymbals,  dancing 
and  hallooing,  rather  than  finging,  in  praife  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  the  virtues,  and  the  beauty,  of  the  young  pair ;  or 
alluding  in  fongs,  fometimes  not  ftridly  regulated  by  de¬ 
corum,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  happy  day.  At  fome  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  noify  heralds,  the  bride  herfelf,  her  arms 
covered  with  bracelets,  and  her  bofom  with  necklaces,  is 
fupported  between  her  father  and  her  bridewoman  with 
meafured  fteps  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  If  (he 
expeded  the  fate  of  Iphigenia,  her  repugnance  could  not 
feem  more  genuine,  nor  her  march  more  flow.  When 
fhe  pafles  before  the  houfes  of  her  acquaintance,  flowers, 
nuts,  and  cakes,  are  (flowered  from  the  windows,  while 
words  of  good  omen  and  vows  for  her  profperity  attend 
her  as  (he  proceeds.  The  train  is  then  doled  by  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  bride,  and  other  matrons.  During  the  cere¬ 
mony  itfelf,  two  chaplets  of  lilies  and  ears  of  corn  (em¬ 
blems  of  purity  and  abundance)  are  placed  by  the  priefit 
1  alternately 
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alternately  upon  the  heads  both  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  and  a  fimilar  rite  is  performed  with  two  rings  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  are  exchanged  between  them  feve- 
ral  times ;  the  gold  remaining  at  laft  with  the  hutband. 
Afterwards  they  are  led  by  the  brideman  three  times 
round  the  altar,  under  a  fhawl  that  is  held  over  their 
heads.  They  mull  then  drink  from  the  fame  goblet  of 
•wine,  which  is  prefented  to  them  by  the  father  of  the 
bride.  When  evening  approaches,  the  feftival  is  renew¬ 
ed,  with  many  of  the  lame  circumftances ;  and  the  bride¬ 
groom,  having  met  the  proceflion  half-way,  with  all  his 
party  crowned  with  flowers,  and  flourilhing  torches  in 
the  air,  or  dalhing  them  upon  the  ground,  condu&s  his 
wife  to  her  future  abode.  When  they  arrive,  the  bride 
is  fupported  by  her  father  and  mother,  that  the  may  not 
touch  the  threlhold  ;  though  in  fome  parts  of  Greece  the 
honour  of  the  huiband  obliges  her,  before  the  enters  it,  to 
tread  upon  a-fieve  of  leather.  Should  it  not  yield  to  the 
•preflu re,  no  explanation,  no  riches,  no  former  charac¬ 
ter,  will  induce  him  to  receive  as  his  wife,  one  whofe 
previous  mifcondufft  has  been  proved  by  fo  infallible  a 
teft. 

“  The  pifture  I  have  attempted  to  fketch  is  the  fair 
tinvarniflied  defcription  of  a  Greek  marriage.  In  read¬ 
ing  it,  how  many  circumftances  of  former  days  recur  ! 
How  much  does  the  whole  ceremony  remind  us  of  a  claf- 
fical  age!  Catullus,  in  his  Epithalamium,  has  mentioned 
no  event,  confident  with  the  change  of  the  religion, 
which  does  not  take  place  at  the  wedding  of  a  modern 
Greek.  The  flammeum  itfelf  is  to  be  feen  among  the 
Armenians;  who  have  disfigured,  by  many  abfurd  cuf- 
toms,  a  ceremony  originally  borrowed  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  tears  of  the  bride,  the  decent  coynefs  that 
delays  her  Heps,  the  Fefcennine  licenfe  of  the  noify  fong, 
•are  all  efl'ential  to  the  modern  feftival ;  nor  fhould  the 
nuts  and  fruit  which  are  dropped  upon  her  from  the  win¬ 
dows  as  the  proceeds,  be  forgotten;  a  cuftom  fuppofed 
■to  be  ominous  of  plenty,  and  never  neglefted  in  the  an¬ 
cient  ceremony.  Catullus  himfelf,  however,  is  not  fo  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  defcription  of  this  ceremony  as  Homer. 
Upon  the  fliield  of  Achilles  may  yet  be  traced  the  mod 
lively  features  in  the  cuftoms  of  his  country,  and  he  has 
painted  none  with  more  fpirit  than  the  wedding  s 

Here  facred  pomp  and  genial  feaft  delight. 

And  folemn  dance  and  hymeneal  rite: 

Along  the  ftreet  the  new-made  brides  are  led. 

With  torches  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed. 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  foft  flute  and  cittern’s  filver  found; 

Through  the  fair  ftreets  the  matrons  in  a  row 

Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  thow.  Pope,  b.  18. 

As  foon  as  the  bride  has  entered  her  new  habitation,  the 
is  conducted  by  the  paranympha  to  the  genial  couch, 
where  the  is  joined  by  her  hutband,  while  the  reft  of  the 
party  remain  in  the  outer  chamber  till  midnight,  dancing 
and  raifing  the  loudeft  clamours.”  - 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  difallowed  of  po¬ 
lygamy  ;  and  they  encouraged  marriage  by  the  jus  trium 
liberorum.  A  man  who  had  no  child  was  entitled  by  the 
Roman  law  only  to  one-half  of  any  legacy  that  thould  be 
left  him,  that  is,  at  the  inoft,  could  receive  only  one-half 
of  the  teftator’s  fortune.  A  Roman  might  not  marry 
any  woman  who  was  not  a  Roman.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  of  every  month,  were 
deemed  unlucky  for  the  celebration  of  marriage  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  feaft  of  the  Parentalia,  and  the  whole  month  of 
May.  The  moft  happy  feafon  in  every  re'fpeft:  was  that 
which  followed  the  ides  of  June.  The  Roman  laws  fpeak 
of  fecond  marriages  in  very  hard  and  odious  terms  : 
“Matre  jam  fecundis  nuptiis  funeftata,  L.  iii.  C.  de  fee. 
nuptiis."  By  thefe  laws  it  was  enafled,  that  the  eftefls 
of  the  hufband  or  wife  deceafed  fhould  pafs  over  to  the 
children,  if  the  furvivor  fhould  marry  a  fecond  time.  By 
the  Hac  ediElali ,  Cod.  de  fee.  nupt.  the  furvivor,  upon 
marrying  a  fecond  time,  could  not  give  the  perfon  he 


married  a  portion  more  than  equal  to  that  of  each  of  his 
children. 

As  to  Chinefe  marriages,  fee  the  article  China,  vol.  iv. 
p.  450,  460,  478.  and  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  347. 

The  Hindoo  women,  when  young,  are  delicate  and 
beautiful  5  fo  far  as  we  can  reconcile  beauty  with  the 
olive  complexion..  They  are  finely  proportioned,  their 
limbs  fmall,  their  features  foft  and  regular,  and  their 
eyes  black  and  languifhing;  but  the  bloom  of  beauty 
foon  decays,  and  age  makes  a  rapid  progrefs  before  they 
have  feen  thirty  years  :  this  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  country; 
as  they  often  are  mothers  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
grandmothers  at  five-and-twenty.  Montefquieu  juftly 
remarks,  “  that  women  in  hot  climates  are  marriageable 
at  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  years  of  age  ;  therefore  in  thofe 
countries  infancy  and  marriage  generally,  go  together. 
They  are  old  at  twenty;  their  realon  therefore  never  ac¬ 
companies  their  beauty  :  when  beauty  demands  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  want  of  reafon  forbids  the  claim  ;  when  reafon 
is  obtained,  beauty  is  no  more!”  I11  that  country,  the 
children  are  contrafted  at  the  diferetion  of  their  parents; 
the  girls  at  three  or  four,  and  the  boys  at  fix  or  eight, 
years  of  age;  the  nuptials  are  very  expenfive;  occafioned 
by  an  oftentatious  parade,  nofturnal  proceflions,  feafting 
for  feveral  days,  and  prefents  to  the  numerous  guefts. 
The  bride  afterwards  fees  her  hufband  as  a  play-fellow  ; 
fhe  is  taught  to  place  her  affe&ion  on  this  objedft,  and 
never  thinks  of  any  other;  when  about  eleven  years  old, 
file  is  conduced  with  fome  ceremony  to  his  houfe,  and 
commences  the  duty  of  a  wife,  and  the  miftrefs  of  a  fa¬ 
mily.  But,  fhould  the  boy  die  during  that  interval,  the 
girl  muft  remain  a  widow  for  life,  have  her  head  fhaved, 
be  divefted  of  every  ornament,  and  perform  many  menial 
offices.  One  delicate  attention  which  moft  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  women  voluntarily  pay  to  their  hufband,  is,  that 
when  he  isabfent  from  home  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
feldom  wear  their  jewels,  or  decorate  themfelves  with  or¬ 
naments;  fince  the  object  they  moft  wiflied  to  pleafe  is 
no  longer  in  their  prefence.  No  widow  is  permitted  to 
marry  a  fecond  time;  but  a  man  may  have  a  fucceffion  of 
wives  ;  polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Hindoo  law,  though  not 
generally  praftil'ed, except  when  thefirft  wife  proves  barren. 
Every  Hindoo  muft  marry  into  his  own  cafte ;  but,  among 
the  lower  claffes  at  Bombay,  this  ordinance  is  evaded. 
And  in  feveral  parts  of  India,  efpecially  in  Myfore  and 
Malabar,  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  land,  take  as 
many  wives  as  they  can  maintain  ;  as  the  women  there 
are  extremely  ufeful  in  different  branches  of  hufbandry, 
and  are  not  expenfive  to  their  hufbands.  Forbes's  Orien¬ 
tal  Memoirs.  See  farther  under  the  article  Law,  vol.  xii. 
p.  341,  2. 

Tlie  Turks  have  three  kinds  of  marriages,  and  three 
forts  of  wives  :  legitimate ,  wives  in  kebin,  and  Jlaves.  They 
marry  the  firft,  hire  the  fecond,  and  buy  the  third.  We 
think  it  may  be  pleafing  to  the  reader  to  perufe  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  marriage-proceffion  from  old  Knolles’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Turks. 

“This  yeare  (1612)  they  did  celebrate  at  Conftanti- 
nople  a  double  nuptiall  feaft;  for  the  marriages  of  baffa 
Mehemet,  fonne  to  the  deceafed  Cecala,  with  the  fultan’s 
filter;  and  of  baffa  Mechmet,  admirall-at-fea,  with  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  his  emperour.  For  the  feafts  of  young 
Cecala,  the  fpahi  made  courfes  on  horfebacke  with  battle- 
axes  and  barres,  in  the  open  place  neer  vnto  the  Seraill, 
where  they  made  diu'ers  fire-workes  of  verie  great  charge, 
but  of  fmall  inuention  ;  and  they  gaue  prefents  to  aboue 
20,000  perfons,  befides  the  charge  of  the  banquetting 
ftuffe,  which  amounted  to  above  20,000  crownes.  The 
pompe  was  double:  for  the  fultan’s  women  did  celebrate 
that  day  with  the  greateft  ladies  of  the  Port ;  and  the  men 
feparated  in  other  places  did  folemnize  it  in  like  manner; 
But  the  magnificence  of  the  marriage  of  the  baffa  admi¬ 
rall-at-fea  with  Achmat’s  eldeft  daughter,  had  far  more 
luftre  at  the  Port.  The  ceremony  was  on  the  30th  of 
June,  twenty  daies  after  the  other.  The  day  before  the 
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cenfommation  of  the  marriage,  they  fent  the  bride’s  moue¬ 
ables  and  jewels  from  the  feraill  to  the  bridegroom’s  lodg¬ 
ing,  with  this  order  and  (irate  that  follovveth  :  Firft  there 
marched  five  hundred  janizaries  on  foot,  being  followed 
by  the  grand  prouoft  of  Cbn'ftantinople,  and  the  general 
furueiour,  both  on  horfebacke,  and  attired  in  cloth  of 
gold  :  the  aga  or  colonell  of  tire  janizaries,  verie  proudly 
adorned  and  enuironed  with  fome  janizaries,  marched 
alone  on  horfebacke:  after  thefe,  two  hundred  men  of 
qualitie,  well  mounted  and  richly  attired,  followed  with  a 
flow  pace.  The  laft  which  marc  lu  in  this  pompe  or  cere- 
monie,  were  the  talifmans,  centons,  emirs,  and  other  mi- 
nifters  of  Mahomet’s  clergie.  And  prefently  followed  after 
the  baffa  Achmat  deftardaorhigb  treafurer,  who  conduced 
the  moueables,  as  chofen  by  the  fultan  to  be  godfather 
or  fagois  to  the  bride,  being  enuironed  with  twelve  foot¬ 
men  attired  in  long  robes  of  gold.  After  him  followed 
the  moueables,  apparel!,  and  jewels,  which  made  the 
bride’s  truffe,  having  in  the  head  excellent  muficke,  after 
the  Turkifii  manner,  of  hoboyes  and  kettledrums  on 
horfebacke.  Thefe  moueables,  or  this  truffe,  confuted  of 
t wc-nty-feven  prefents.  Tire  firft  was  a  little  hat  all  of 
gold,  covered  with  precious  fton.es,  and  with  pantofles  or 
women’s  fhoes  after  the  Turkifh  fafiiion  of  pure  gold,  en- 
richt  with  turquoifes  and  rubies  :  a  booke  of  Mahomet’s 
law',  the  couering  whereof  was  of  maffie  gold  all  fet  wdth 
diamonds  ;  many  bracelets  and  other  rare  deuices  for  wo¬ 
men,  of  pure  gold,  with  many  precious  (tones:  a  little 
coder  a  cubit  long,  and  halfe  as  broade,  all  of  chriftall  of 
the  rocke,  having  the  corners  of  gold,  in  the  which  were 
to  be  feene  great  diamonds  and  huge  pearles  to  the  value 
of  80,000  pounds  llerling.  After  this  precious  coffer  were 
carried  many  fmockes  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearle, 
and  headbands  for  the  forehead,  with  many  robes  of 
cioath  of  gold.  All  this  was  diftributed  into  twenty-fe- 
ven  prefents,  as  we  haue  faid,  and  carried  by  twenty-feven 
men  on  foot.  After  thefe  prefents  followed  eleven  caro- 
ches  (coaches)  full  of  yong  maidens,  (laues  to  ferae  the 
bride  ;  thefe  caroches  were  couered  and  (hut,  and  either 
of  them  attended  by  two  eunuchs,  Moores:  after  thefe 
followed  twenty-eight  virgins,  flaues,  attired  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-eight  blacke  eunuchts 
all  on  horfebacke,  and  richly  clad.  After  which  were 
feene  240  mules,  loaden  with  tents  of  tapiftrie,  cioath  of 
gold,  fatin,  veluet,  with  the  ground  of  gold,  with  many 
culhions,  which  are  the  chaires  the  ladies  of  Turkie  ufe, 
with  many  other  rich  and  fumptuous  moueables. 

“  The  marriage-day  being  come,  the  bride  was  con¬ 
duced  to  her  hufband’s  lodging  with  no  lefs  pompe  and 
flate  than  her  moueables.  The  janizaries  marched  firft, 
as  they  had  formerly  done,  being  followed  by  the  grand 
prouoft,  the  furueior,  their  aga,  and  many  other  officers  of 
the  Port.  The  emirs  (who  are  defcended  from  Mahomet, 
and  alone  carrie  greene  turbans)  marched  after,  to  the 
number  of  eighty.  -The  name  of  emir  is  as  much  as  to 
fay  “lord:”  they  which  weare  them  anfwer  not,  and 
obey  none  but  their  chiefe,  called  Mirabachi ;  and  their 
voice  in  judgment  (lands  for  two.  They  were  followed 
by  the  talifmans,  or  priefts  of  Mahomet’s  law,  and  by  a 
great  number  which  ftudie  it,  and  which  afpire  to  the 
offices  of  cadis  or  judges,  and  of  cadilefqui'ers  or  muftis. 
The  vifiers  or  fupreme  judges  of  the  Turk’s  eftate,  who 
judge  of  all  affaires  in  couniell,  came  after  with  the  grand 
vifier,  who  is  lieutenant-general  to  the  Turkiih  emperour 
throughout  his  whole  empire,  and  keepes  the  feales  of 
the  empire.  He  had  on  his  left  hand  (which  is  the  mod 
honourable  ranke  in  Turkie)  thegrand  mufti,  or  fupreme 
bifiiop  of  their  law.  The  muficke  followed  after  on  horfe¬ 
backe,  confiding  of  thirfie  men  with  drums  and  hcboies, 
being  followed  by  eight  Egyptians,  which  carried  bifcaine 
tabors,  and  did  a  thoufand  apifti  trickes.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  forty  mufitians,  marching  two  and  two,  home 
playing  of  citrons,  others  of  harps,  and  fome  of  lutes, 
after  the  Turkifii  .manner.  A  foole,  (held  for  a  fainte 
among  them,)  being  muffled  with  a  cap  and  cloke  couered 
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with  mutton-bones,  danced  and  fung  with  thefe  inftru- 
ments  :  fifty  of  the  chiefe  officers  of  the  arfenall  marcht 
after  them,  and  thirty  men  with  hammers  and  other  iron 
inftruments  to  breake  down  whatfoeucr  aduanced  too  far 
in  the  ftreets,  and  might  hinder  the  free  paffage  of  two 
trees  of  an  immenfe  height,  laden  with  diuers  forts  of 
fruits  all  of  wax,  carried  by  many  men,  and  fupported 
from  the  top  and  the  midft  with  many  ropes.  After  thefe 
trees  came  twenty  officers  belonging  to  Achmat  baffa  the 
high  treafurej,  godfather  to  the  bride.  And  he  himfelf 
alone  richly  attired,  and  proudly  mounted  :  after  whom 
came  two  great  torches  light,  carried  by  many  (laues,  and 
then  a  third  torch  of  a  wonderful!  bigneffe,  all  couered 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  (hining  more  with  precious  ((ones 
than  the  flame  which  burns.  The  raiffer  aga,  with  fifty 
of  the  princeffes  officers,  followed  thefe  lights  ;  and  after 
them  was  carried  a  great  canopie  of  crimfon  veluet,  and 
after  it  another  greater,  couered  with  plates  of  gold,  whole 
curtaines,  being  111 ut  on  all  fides,  hung  downe  to  the 
ground.  Vnder  this  canopie  was  the  princefs  on  horfe¬ 
backe,  with  fome  of  her  black  eunuches;  her  caroch  fol¬ 
lowed  couered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  drawne  by  foure 
great  white  horfes,  wonderfull  beautifull.  Then  followed 
eight  other  caroches,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
bride’s  maids,  with  many  negroes  gelt ;  and  finally,  twen¬ 
ty-five  virgin  (laues,  chofen  among  the  faireft,  all  on  horfe¬ 
backe,  haueing  their  haire  confuiedly  banging  vpon  their 
fhoulders.  Such  was  the  pompe  of  this  marriage;  but 
many  times  the  nuptual  feait  is  intermixt  with  funeral! 
mourning.  For  not  many  days  after  the  fultan’s  fecond 
daughter,  promifed  to  Naffuf  baffa,  was  carried  to  her 
grave  without  any  pompe  or  honour:  for  the  Turks 
make  no  great  efteeme  of  women.” 

In  Ruflia,  when  a  marriage  is  propofed,  the  lover,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  friend,  goes  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride, 
and  fays  to  her  mother,  “  Show  us  your  merchandife,  we 
have  got  money  5”  referring,  no  doubt,  by  this  exprefflon, 
to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  buying  a  wife.  And  accordingly 
the  marriage-contraft  is  made  with  mercantile  punctuality  ; 
the  betrothing  is  performed  with  ecclefiaftical  rites,  gene¬ 
rally  eight  days  previous  to  the  marriage,  and  is  indiflo- 
luble.  The  marriage  is  folemnized  in  the  church  before 
the  altar,  to  which  they  proceed  with  the  figure  of  fome 
faint  carried  before  them  ;  and  during  the  ceremony  a 
crown  is  put  on  each  of  the  heads  of  the  married  pair. 
The  prieft,  with  due  forms,  changes  their  rings,  adrno- 
niflies  them  of  their  reciprocal  duties,  gives  them  a  cup 
to  drink,  in  token  of  the  union  of  their  fortunes,  and 
difmiffes  them  with  his  blefling. 

Among  the  Perfians,  marriages  are  concluded  by  female 
mediation  ;  and  the  ceremonies  fomewhat  refemble  the 
Ruffian.  Polygamy  is  allowed  ;  but  the  firft  married  is  the 
chief  wife.  See  the  article  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  352. 

By  the  ancient  municipal  regulations  of  Caftille,  great 
privileges  and  exemptions  were  conferred  on  married 
perfons  who  had  children ;  while  unmarried  men  were 
fubjecled  to  many  burdens  and  privations,  and  in  fome 
places  excluded  from  the  offices  of  magiftracy,  and  even 
from  the  common  rights  of  citizens:  Tcdo  home  que  en 
Plafencia  morare  6  fea  vetino  6  morador ,  6  Jca  fie  cn  la  cibdat 
6  en  Ju  termino,  e  mugier  con  fijos  echo  menfies  non  inviere,  el 
rejpondd  lodes  e  nadie  non  rejponda  a  el.  So  anxious  were 
thefe  municipal  legiftators  to  multiply  the  number  of  de¬ 
fenders  in  their  little  republics,  that,  repugnant  as  all  illi¬ 
cit  connexions  of  the  fexes  are  to  the  genius  and  lpirit  of 
Chriftianity,  they  not  merely  tolerated,  but  pofitively  en¬ 
couraged,  concubinage.  Every  man,  whether  married  or  - 
unmarried,  might  entertain  a  harragana,  or  concubine, 
without  fcandal  or  reproach  ;  and,  though  the  practice 
was  reprobated  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  . priefts  them- 
felves  were  tempted  to  (bare  in  this  indulgence.  The 
harragana,  though  inferior  to  the  lawful  yvife,  had  various 
rights’and  privileges  fecured  to  her:  La  harragana  fi  prj- 
bclda  f utre  fid  d  fu  fennor,  e  bitcna ,  hereae  la  raeatad  que.anias 
en  mio  ganaren  ai  viilebles ,  e  en  raiz.  Where  there  were  no 
5  M  legitimate 
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legitimate  defcendants,  the  children  of  the  barragana  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  father’s  inheritance,  in  preference  to  his 
collateral  heirs  5  and,  where  he  died  without  making  pro- 
vifion  for  them,  they  were  entitled  to  fliare  in  the  diviiion 
of  his  property  with  his  children,  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 
Illegitimacy  was  no  reproach  or  bar  to  advancement.  The 
natural  children  had  the  fame  civil  privileges  as  the  legi¬ 
timate  offspring.  They  were  publicly  acknowledged  by 
their  father,  and  were  educated  in  the  houfe,  with  the 
fame  care,  and  under  the  fame  matters.  If  he  chofe  to 
bellow  upon  them  an  adequate  fortune,  he  could  raife 
them  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  nobility :  EJlo  es 
fuero'de  Cajiiella  :  quc  fi  un  fijodalgo  a  fijos  de  barragana.., 
puedeios  facer  fijojdalgo,  e  darles  quinientos  fueldos.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  prielts  by  their  barraganas  fucceeded  to  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  their  fathers  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  complaints  of  laymen,  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  provided  for  at  the  expenfe  of  the  church.  In 
thefe  inftitutions  it  is  impoffible  not  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Moorirti  manners  and  opinions  on  the  Spanifh 
.Chriftians.  Great  as  was  the  licenfe  ufed  every  where  by 
the  nobility  in.  the  middle  ages,  there  was  no  country  but 
Spain  where  this  fpecies  of  polygamy  was  reduced  to  a 
fyltem,  and  placed  under  the  folicring  care  and  protection 
of  the  law. 

In  Germany,  they  have  a  kind  of  marriage  called  mor¬ 
ganatic,  wherein,  a  man  of  quality  contracting  with  a  wo¬ 
man  of  inferior  rank,  he  gives  her  the  left  hand  inftead 
of  the  right;  and  ftipulates,  in  the  contrad,  that  the  wife 
fhall  continue  in  her  former  rank  or  condition,  and  that 
the  children  born  of  them  fhall  be  of  the  fame;  fo  that 
they  become  baftards  as  to  matters  of  inheritance,  though 
they  are  legitimate  in  effefl.  They  cannot  bear  the  name 
or  arms  of  the  family.  None  but  princes  and  great  lords 
of  Germany  are  allowed  this  kind  of  marriage.  The  uni- 
-verfities  of  Leipfio  and  Jena  have  declared  againft  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  fuch  contrails  ;  maintaining,  that  they  cannot 
.prejudice  the  children,  efpecially  when  the  emperor’s  con¬ 
tent  intervenes  in  the  marriage. 

Among  all  the  favage  nations,  whether  in  Afia,  Africa, 
or  America,  the  wife  is  commonly  bought  by  the  hufband 
from  her  father,  or  thofe  other  relations  who  have  an  au¬ 
thority  over  her ;  and  the  conclulion  of  a  bargain  for  this 
purpofe,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  price,  has, 
therefore,  become  the  ufual  form  or  lolemnity  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  their  marriages.  Among  the  Abiponians,  the 
price  varies  from  four  horfes  down  to  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
The  Araucans  buy  as  many  wives  as  they  can  afford  to 
maintain. 

The  ancient  Afiyrians  fold  their  beauties  by  an  annual 
auction.  Tlie  prices  were  applied  by  way  of  portion  to 
the  more  homely.  By  this  contrivance,  all  of  both  forts 
were  difpofed  of  in  marriage.  Among  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  patriarchs,  and  the 
Grecians,  the  hufband  paid  money  to  the  family  of  the 
wife  ;  whereas  now  the  wife  brings  money  to  her  hufband. 
This  alteration,  fays  Paley,  has  proved  of  no  fniall  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  female  fex  ;  for  their  importance  in  point  of 
fortune  procures  for  them,  in  modern  times,  that  afliduity 
and  refpecl  which  are  always  wanted  to  compenfate  for 
the  inferiority  of  their  Itrength,  but  which  their  perfonal 
attractions  would  not  always  fecure. 

The  Eiijglifh  law  confiders  marriage  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  contract:  the  halinefs  of  the  matrimonial 
'Hate  being  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiaftical  law,  to  which 
it  pertains  to  punifh  or  annul  incefluous  or  other  unfcrip- 
tural  marriages.  The  law  allows  marriage  to  be  good  and 
valid,  where  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were 
■willingand  able  to  contract,  and  actually  did  contract,  in 
the  proper  forms  and  folemnities  required  bylaw.  As  to 
their  being  willing  to.contraft,  “  Confenfus,  non  concu- 
bitus,  faciat  nuptias,”  is  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law  in 
this  cafe ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  the  common  lawyers. 
Co.  Lilt.  33.  The  d liabilities  or  incapacities  for  contract¬ 
ing  are  of  two  forts fir  It,  fuch  as  are  canonical,  and  there¬ 


fore  fufficient  by  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  to  avoid  the  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  fpiritual  court;  fuch  as  pre-contrad,  confan- 
guinity,  or  relation  by  blood  ;  and  affinity,  or  relation  by- 
marriage,  and  fome  particular  corporeal  infirmities.  But 
thefe  difabilities  in  our  law  do  not  make  the  marriage  ipfo 
faElo  void,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  reparation; 
and  marriages  are  elteemed  valid  to  all  civil  purpoles,  un- 
lefs  fuch  leparation  is  actually  made  during  the  life  of 
the  parties.  Thus,  when  a  rnan  had  married  his  firft  -wife’s 
filter,  and  after  her  death  the  bifficp’s  court  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  annul  the  marriage,  and  baftardize  the  i flue,  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  granted  a  prohibition  quoad  hoc ; 
but  permitted  them  to  proceed  to  punifh  the  hufband  for 
inceft.  Salk.  548. 

By  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38,  it  is  declared,  that  all  perfons 
may  lawfully  marry,  but  fuch  as  are  prohibited  by  God’s 
law,  See.  And  that  nothing  (God’s  law  excepted)  fhall 
impeach  any  marriage  but  within  the  Levitical  degrees : 
thefe  are  enumerated  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Levi¬ 
ticus,  and  are  illuftrated  by  lord  Coke  in  this  manner:  A 
man  may  not  marry  his  mother,  father’s  lifter,  mother’s 
lifter,  filter,  daughter,  daughter  of  his  foil  or  daughter, 
father’s  wife,  uncle’s  wife,  father’s  wife  daughter,  bro¬ 
ther’s  wife,  wife’s  filter,  foil’s  wife  or  wife’s  daughter,  and 
daughter  of  his  wife’s  ion  or  daughter.  And  a  woman 
may  not  marry  her  father,  father’s  brother,  mother’s  bro¬ 
ther,  brother,  fon  of  her  fon  or  daughter,  mother’s  huf¬ 
band,  aunt’s  hufband,  fifter’s  hufband,  bufband’s  brother, 
and  fon  of  her  hufband’s  ion  or  daughter.  Accordingly, 
a  table  was  let  forth  in  the  year  1 563,  fpecifying  at  large 
the  prohibited  degrees.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  degrees 
prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law  are  all  within  the  fourth 
degree  of  confanguinity,  as  eftabliflied  by  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  civilians;  all  collaterals,  therefore,  in  that  de¬ 
gree,  or  beyond  it,  may  marry.  By  the  civil  law  firft: 
coufins  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  but  by  the  canon  law  both 
firft  and  fecond  coufins  are  prohibited.  Therefore,  when 
it  is  vulgarly  faid,  that  firll  coufins  may  marry,  but  fecond 
coufins  cannot,  this  probably  arofe  by  confounding  thefe 
two  laws;  for' firft  coufins  may  marry  by  the  civil  law, 
and  fecond  coufins  cannot  by  the  canon  law.  But  by  the 
forefaid  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38,  it  is  clear  that  both  firft: 
and  fecond  coufins  may  marry.  By  the  fame  ftatute  all 
impediments  arifing  from  pre-contrafts  to  other  perfons 
were  abolifhed,  and  declared  of  none  effe£t,  unlefs  they 
had  been  confummated  with  bodily  knowledge ;  in  which 
cafe  the  canon  law  holds  fuch  contrail  to  be  a  marriag'e 
de  faElo.  But  this  branch  of  the  ftatute  was  repealed  by 
2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  23.  How  farthe  ail  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33. 
(which  prohibits  all  fuits  in  ecclefiaftical  courts  to  com¬ 
pel  a  marriage  in  confequence  of  any  contrail)  may  col¬ 
laterally  extend  to  revive  this  claufe  of  Henry  VUIth’s 
ftatute,  and  abolifh  the  impediment  of  pre-contrail,  judge 
Blackftone  leaves  to  be  confidered  by  the  canonifls.  We 
fhall  here  obferve,  that  on  a  proinife  of  marriage,  if  it  be 
mutual  on  both  lides,  damages  may  be  recovered,  in  cafe 
either  party  refufes  to  marry  ;  and,  though  no  time  for 
the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  if  the  plaintiff  avers  that  he 
offered  to  marry  the  defendant,  who, refufsd  it,  an  aition 
is  maintainable  for  the  damages;  but  no  aition  fhall  be 
brought  upon  any  agreement  except  it  is  in  writing,  and 
figned  by  the  party  to  be  charged.  The  canonical  hours 
for  celebrating  marriage  are  from  eight  till  twelve  in  th-e 
forenoon. 

Difabilities  of  another  fort  are  thofe Which  are  created, 
or  at  leaft  enforced,  by  the  municipal  laws.  Thefe  civil 
difabilities  make  the  contrail  void  ab  initio ,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  voidable,  by  rendering  the  parties  incapable  of  forming 
any  contrail  at  all.  The  firft  legal  difability  is  a  prior  mar¬ 
riage,  or  having  another  hufband  or  wife  living;  in  which 
caie,  befides  the  penalties  confequent  upon  it  as  a  felony, 
the  fecond  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  purpoles  void. 

The  next  legal  difability  is  want  of  age:  therefore,  if 
a  boy  under  fourteen,  or  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
marries,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  coaled  6 
if  1  they 
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they  may  difagree,  and  declare  the  marriage  void,  without 
any  divorce  or  fentence  in  the  fpiritual  court.  This  is 
founded  on  the  civil  law  :  but  the  canon  law  pays  a  greater 
regard  to  the  constitution  than  the  age  of  the  parties;  for, 
if  they  are  kabiles  ad  matrimonium,  it  is  a  good  marriage, 
whatever  the  age  may  be.  And  in  our  law  it  is  fo  far  a 
marriage,  that,  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree  to  con¬ 
tinue  together,  they  need  not  be  married  again.  Co.Litt.jt). 
If  the  hufband  be  of  years  of  difcretion,  and  the  wife  un¬ 
der  twelve,  when  (he  comes  to  years  of  difcretion  he  may 
difagree  as  well  as  (lie  may;  for  in  contrails  the  obliga¬ 
tion"’ muff  be  mutual;  both  mud  be  bound  or  neither : 
and  fo  it  is  vice  verfa ,  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of  difcre¬ 
tion,  and  the  hufband  under.  However,  in  our  law  it  is 
fo  far  a  marriage,  that,  if  at  the  age  of  confent  they  agree 
to  continue  together,  they  need  not  be  married  again. 
Another  incapacity  arifes  from  want  of  confent  of  parents 
or  guardians.  By  the  common  law,  if  the  parties  thetn- 
felves  were  of  the  age  of  confent,  no  other  concurrence  was 
neceflary  to  make  the  marriage  valid  ;  and  this  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  canon  law.  But  by  feveral  ffatutes,  viz.  6  Sc 
7  Will.  III.  c.  6.  7  &  8  Will.  III.  0.35.  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
penalties  of  tool,  are  laid  on  every  clergyman  who  mar¬ 
ries  a  couple,  either  without  publication  of  banns,  which 
may  give  notice  to  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  a 
licenfe,  to  obtain  which  the  confent  of  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  mud  be  fworn  to.  And  by  4  &  5  Phil,  and  Mary, 
c.  8.  whofoever  marries  any  woman-child  under  the  age 
of  fixteen  years,  without  confent  o(  parents  or  guardians, 
{hall  be  fubjett  to  fine,  or  five  years  imprifonment ;  and 
her  eftate,  during  the  hufband’s  life,  {hall  be  enjoyed  by 
the  next  heir.  Thus  alfo  in  France,  under  the  old  con- 
flitution,  the  fons  cannot  marry  without  confent  of  parents 
till  thirty  years  of  age,  nor  the  daughters  till  twenty-five; 
and  in  Holland,  the  fons  are  at  their  own  dilpofal  at 
twenty-five,  and  the  daughters  at  twenty.  And  by  the 
marriage- a£l,  viz.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  it  is  enabled,  that  all 
marriages  celebrated  by  licenfe  (for  banns  (uppofe  notice), 
where  either  of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one,  not  being 
a  widow  or  widower,  (who  are  fuppofed  emancipated,) 
without  the  confent  of  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  not  living, 
of  the  mother  or  guardians,  (hall  be  abfolutely  void. 
However,  provifion  is  made,  where  the  mother  or  guardian 
is  non  compos,  beyond  fea,  or  unreafonably  froward,  to 
difpenfe  with  fuch  confent,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord 
chancellor;  but  no  provifion  is  made,  in  cafe  the  father 
fliould  labour  under  any  mental  or  other  incapacity.  A 
fourth  incapacity  is  want  of  reafon.  It  is  provided  by 
15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics,  and  per- 
fons  under  phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  commif- 
iion,  or  committed  to  the  care  of  truliees  by  any  aft  of 
parliament),  before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  (hall 
be  totally  void. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  if  any  Chriftian  man 
did  marry  with  a  woman  that  was  a  Jew,  or  a  Chriftian 
■woman  did  marry  with  a  Jew,  it  was  felony,  and  the  party 
fo  offending  lhould  be  burnt  alive  (3  I n ft.  89)  ;  or,  as  the 
author  of  Fleta  fays,  buried  alive.  But,  when  both  parties 
are  Jews,  they  are  allowed  to  marry  ;  and  are  not  under 
the  reftraints  of  the  ftatute  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  By  the 
civil  law  the  woman  is  forbidden  to  marry  again  within 
the  year  of  mourning,  unlefs  with  a  fpecial  difpenfation 
from  the  prince;  by  reafon  of  the  uncertainty  to  which 
hufband  the  ilfue  may  belong,  and  becaule  a  reverential 
mourning  and  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
ceafed  hufband  are  in  decency  expected.  Wood. Civ.  L.  124. 
2  Domat.  126.  And  lord  Coke  (ays,  for  the  avoiding  of 
fuch  like  inconveniences,  this  was  the  law  before  the 
conqueif:  “Let  every  widow  continue  unmarried  for 
twelve  months;  and,  if  (lie  dial  1  marry,  let  her  lofe  her 
dower.”  1  Injl.  8.  But  the  divine  and  the  canon  law 
leaves  no  fuch  injunctions.  Alio,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  a  widow  is  not  prohibited  from  marrying  at 
any  time  after  her  hufband’s  death.  If  a  woman  many 


fo  foon  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  that  the  child  may 
belong  to  either  father,  it  is  faid  the  child  may  choo/e  his 
father.  Co.  Litt.  8  a. 

Laltiy,  the  parties  tnnft  not  only  be  willing  and  able  to 
contract,  but  mud  actually  contract  themfelves  in  due 
form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good  civil  marriage.  Any  con¬ 
tract  made,  per  verba  de  prafenti,  or  in  'words  of  the  pre- 
fent  tenfe,  and  in  cafe  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de  fulu.ro 
alfo,  between  perlons  able  to  contract,  was  before  the 
marriage-aft  deemed  a  valid  marriage  to  many  purpofes, 
and  the  parties  might  be  compelled  in  the  fpiritual  courts 
to  celebrate  it  in  facie  cccUfia .  But  thefe  verbal  contracts 
are  now  of  no  force. 

Marriages  by  Romifh  prielts,  vvhofe  orders  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  church  of  England,  are  deemed  to  have  the 
effects  of  a  legal  marriage  in  fome  infiances  ;  but  marri¬ 
ages  ought  to  be  folemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  to  entitle  the  parties  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  attending  legal  marriage,  as  dower,  thirds,  &c. 

Marriages  that  are  made  in  an  ordinary  courfe,  are  to 
be  by  a (k i n g  in  the  church,  and  other  ceremonies  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  21. 
By  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  when  perfons  are  to  be 
married,  the  banns  of  matrimony  (hall  be  publilhed  in  the 
church  where  they  dwell  three  feveral  Sundays,  or  holi¬ 
days,  in  the  time  of  divine  fervice;  and  if,  at  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  marriage,  any  man  do  allege  any  impe¬ 
diment,  as  pre-contracf,  confanguinity  or  affinity,  want 
of  parent’s  confent,  infancy,  & c.  why  they  lhould  not  be 
married,  (and  become  bound  with  fufficient  (ureties  to 
prove  his  allegation,)  then  the  folemnization  mult  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  truth  is  tried.  And  no  minilter  (hall  ce¬ 
lebrate  matrimony  between  any  perfons  without  a  faculty 
of  licenfe,  except  the  banns  of  marriage  have  been  firlt 
publilhed  as  direfled,  according  to  the  Book  of  Cornmou 
Prayer,  on  pain  of  fufpenfion  for  three  years ;  nor  (hall 
any  minilter  under  the  like  penalty,  join  any  perfons  in. 
marriage,  who  are  fo  licenfed,  at  any  unfeafonable  times, 
or  in  any  private  place,  &c.  Canon  62.  Alfo,  on  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  licenfes,  oath  is  made,  and  bond  is  to  be  taken, 
that  there  are  no  impediments  of  pre-contraCt,  confan- 
guinity,  &c.  nor  any  l'uit  or  controverfy  depending  in  any 
ecclefiaftical  court  touching  any  contract  of  marriage  of 
either  of  the  parties  with  any  other  ;  that  neither  of  them 
is  of  better  e(tate  than  is  fuggefted  ;  and  that  the  marriage 
be  openly  folemnized  in  the  parilh-church  wdiere  one  of 
the  parties  dwelleth,  or  the  church  mentioned  in  the  li¬ 
cenfe,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Licenfes  to  the  contrary  ("hall  be  void  ;  and  the 
parties  marrying  are  fubjeCt  to  punifliment,  as  for  clan- 
deltine  marriages.  Can.  102. 

But,  by  fpecial  licenfe  or  difpenfation  from  the  arch- 
biffiop  of  Canterbury,  marriages,  efpecially  of  perfons 
of  quality,  are  frequently  in  their  own  houfes,  out  of  ca¬ 
nonical  hours,  in  the  evening,  and  often  folemnized  by 
others  in  other  churches  than  where  one  of  the  parties 
lives,  and  out  of  time  of  divine  fervice.  Sc c. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  in  Lent,  and  on  fafting-days, 
becaufe  the  mirth  attending  them  is  not  fuitable  to  the 
humiliation  and  devotion  of  thole  times;  yet  perfons 
may  marry  with  licenfes  in  Lent,  although  the  banns  of 
marriage  may  not  then  be  publilhed.  Formerly,  during 
the  eltabljfhment  of  the  catholic  religion  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  prielts  were  retrained  from  marriage,  and  their 
ifiue  accounted  baftards,  See.  and  the  flat.  31  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  14.  made  fuch  marriages  felonious.  But,  on  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  laws  were  made,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of 
prielts  fnould  be  lawful,  and  their  children  legitimate, 
2  0  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  2i.  But  this  (fatute,  like  all  other  re¬ 
forms  in  the  church,  was  repealed  by  queen  Mary,  and 
was  not  revived  again  till  1  Jae.  I.  c.  25.  The  clerks  in 
chancery,  though  laymen,  were  not  allowed  to  marry, 
till  (tat.  14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  And  no  lay-doCtof 
of  civil-law,  if  he  was  married,  could  exercife  any  eccle- 
iialtical  jurifdiition,  till  Hat,  27  Hen,  VIII,  c.  7. 
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Ey  flat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  all  marriages  are  to  be  either 
in  purfuance  of  banns  publifhed,  of  a  licenfe,  or  of  a  fpe- 
cial  licenfe.  A  marriage  in  purfuance  of  banns  mull  be 
folemnized  in  one  of  the  churches  oc  chapels  where  the 
banns  were  publifhed.  A  marriage  in  purfuance  of  a  li¬ 
cenfe  (except  a  fpecial  licenfe)  mult  be  folemnized  in  fuch 
church  or  chapel  as  in  the  licenfe  (hall  be  named.  All 
marriages  folemnized  in  any  other  place  than  a  church  or 
fuch  chapel,  (unlefs  by  fpecial  licenfe,)  or  without  pub¬ 
lication  of  banns,  or  a  licenfe  of  marriage  from  a  perfon 
having  authority  to  grant  the  fame,  fhall  be  void ;  and  all 
marriages  folemnized  by  licenfe,  where  either  of  the 
parties,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  fhall  be  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  fhall  be  had  without 
the  confent  of  father,  guardian,  &c.  fhall  he  void.  No 
parfon,  vicar,  &c.  fhall  be  obliged  to  publifh  banns  of 
matrimony,  unlefs  the  perfon s  to  be  married  fhall  feven 
days  before  the  time  required  for  the  firft  publication,  de¬ 
liver  to  him  a  notice  in  writing  of  their  true  names,  and 
of  the  houfe  or  lioufes  of  their  refpeftive  abode  within 
fuch  pari  111,  &c.  and  of  the  time  they  have  dwelt  in  fuch 
houfe  or  houfes.  All  banns  {hall  be  publifhed  upon  three 
Sundays,  or  holidays,  next  preceding  the  marriage,  in  the 
p'arifh- church,  See.  where  the  perfons  to  be  married  fhall 
dwell.  If  they  dwell  in  divers  parifhes,  then  in  the  parifh- 
church,  'See.  where  each  of  them  fhall  dwell ;  if  in  an 
extra-parochial  place,  then  in  the  parifh-church,  & c.  ad¬ 
joining. 

No  licenfe  of  marriage  fhall  be  granted  by  any  archbi- 
fliop,  bifbo'p,  &c.  to  folemnize  any  marriage  in  any  other 
church,  &c.  than  in  the  parifh-church,  Sec.  within  which 
the  ufual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties  fhall  have 
been  for  four  weeks  immediately  before  the  granting  fuch 
licenfe  ;  if  both  or  either  of  the  parties  fhall  dwell  in  an 
extra-parochial  place,  then  in  fome  parifh-church  adjoin¬ 
ing.  Nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to  prevent  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  from  granting  fpecial  licenfes. 

All  marriages  fhall  be  folemnized  in  the  prefence  of  two 
or  more  witneffes  befides  the  minifter,  who  fhall  fign  their 
atteftation  thereof ;  and,  immediately  after  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  every  marriage,  an  entry  thereof  fhall  be  made  in 
the  parifh-regiller,  esprefling  that  the  faid  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  banns  or  licenfe;  and,  if  both  or  either  of 
the  parties  be  under  age,  with  confent  of  the  parents  or 
guardians,  as  the  cafe  fhall  be,  figned  by  the  minifter,  and 
alfo  by  the  parties  married,  and  atteiled  by  the  two  wit- 
neffes  prefent.  It  is  held  to  be  alfo  effential  to  a  marriage, 
that  it  be  performed  by  a  perfon  in  orders,  (Salk.  119.) 
though  the  intervention  of  a  prieft  to  folemnize  this  con¬ 
trail  is  rilerely  juris  pofitivi,  and  not  juris  naturalis  ant  divini ; 
it  being  faid  that  pope  Innocent  III.  was  the  firft  who 
ordained  the  celebration  of  marriage  in  the  church, 
(Moor.  170.)  before  which  it  was  totally  a  civil  contrail. 
And  in  the  times  of  the  grand  rebellion  all  marriages  were 
performed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  thefe  mar¬ 
riages  declared  valid,  without  any  frefh  ioleinnization,  by 
%2  Car.  II.  c.  33.  But,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  we  may 
upon  the  whole  colieil,  that  no  marriage,  by  the  tempo¬ 
ral  law,  is  ipfo J'adlo  void,  that  is  celebrated  by  a  perfon  in 
ciders;  in  a  parifh-church,  a  public  chapel,  or  elfevvhere 
by  fpecial  difpenfation  ;  in  purfuance  of  banns  or  a  li¬ 
cenfe  ;  between  (ingle  perfons;  confenting ;  of  found 
mind  ;  'and' of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  or  of  the  age 
cf 'fourteen  in' indies,  and  twelve  in  females,  with  confent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it  in  cafe  of  widow¬ 
hood.  And  no  marriage  is  voidable  by  the  ecclefiaitical 
law,  after  the  death  bt  either  of  the  parties  ;  nor  during 
their  lives,  unlefs  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  pre¬ 
contract,  if  that  indeed  ftill  exifts  ;  of  confanguinity,  and 
of  affinity,  or  corpora!  imbecility,  fub lifting  previous  to 
the  marriage.  '  Blackjl'.  Com.  vol.  i. 

To  make  a  falfe  entry  in  a  mafriage-re'glfter ;  to  alter 
it  when  made  ;  to  forge  or  counterfeit  l'uch  entry,  or  a 
marriage-licenfe  ;  to  caufe,  or  procure,  or  aft,  or  affift  in, 
fuch  forgery  5  to  utter  the  fame  as  true,  knowing  it  to  be 


counterfeit ;  or  to  deftroy,  or  procure  the  deffruftipn  of, 
any  regifter  in  order  to  vacate  any  marriage,  or  fubjeft 
any  perfon  to  the  penalties  of  this  aft  ;  all  thefe  offences, 
knowingly  and  wilfully  committed,  fubjeft  the  party  to 
the  guilt  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  claufes  in  the  aft  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  for  annulling 
the  marriages  of  infants  without  the  confent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  is  reftrifted  to  marriages  by  licenfe-,  fo  that 
the  marriage  of  an  infant  without  fuch  confent  may  ftill 
he  good  where  banns  are  regularly  publifhed,  unlefs  a  dif- 
fent  is  openly  declared  by  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the 
church  or  chapel  at  the  time  of  publiffiing;  in  which 
latter  cafe  the  ftatute  makes  the  banns  void. 

As  the  above  aft  requires  that  the  marriage  fhould  be 
celebrated  in  fome  parifh-church  or  public  chapel  where 
banns  had  been  ufually  publifhed,  (j.  e.  before  25  Mar. 
1754  >)  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare  a  marriage  void  which  had  been  folemnized  in  a  cha¬ 
pel  erefted  in  1765.  And,  as  there  were  many  marriages 
equally  defeftive,  an  aft  of  parliament  immediately  paffed, 
which  legalized  all  marriages  celebrated  in  fuch  churches 
or  chapels  fince  the  palling  the  marriage-aft,  and  indemni¬ 
fying  the  clergyman  from  the  penalties  incurred.  This 
was  the  flat.  21  Geo.  III.  c.  53.  See  alfo  44  Geo.  III. 
c.  77.  by  which  fuch  marriages  folemnized  before  the 
25th  of  March,  1805,  are  declared  valid  ;  and  the  regifters 
are  ordered  to  be  removed  from  chapels  to  the  parifh- 
churches  adjoining. 

The  marriage-aEl,  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  does  not  extend  to 
Scotland  ;  nor  to  Jews,  Quakers,  nor  any  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  5  as  to  which  laft,  there  is  a  particular  act,  called  the 
royal  marriage-aEl,  which  is  the  12  Geo.  III.  c.  n.  But 
we  muft  confider  the  matter  from  an  earlier  period.  In  the 
year  i7i8,upona  queftion  referred  toall  the  judges  by  king 
George  I.  it  was  refolved  by  ten  againft  the  other  two,  that 
the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grand-children, 
while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  his  majefty  as  king 
of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s  life.  And  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approbation  of  their  mar¬ 
riages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to  the  king  their  grand¬ 
father.  And  the  judges  have  more  recently  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  this  care  and  approbation  extend  alfo  to  the 
prefumpiive  heir  of  the  crown ;  though  to  what  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family  the  fame  did  extend,  they  did 
not  find  precifely  determined,  n  State  Trials,  295.  The 
molt  frequent  inftances  of  the  crown’s  interpofition  go  no 
farther  than  nephews  and  nieces  ;  but  examples  are  not 
wanting  of  its  reaching  to  diltant  collaterals.  Therefore, 
by  lfat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.  (repealed  among  the  ftatutes 
of  treafons  by  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treafon 
for  any  man  to  contraft  marriage  with  the  king’s  children, 
or  reputed  children,  his  fillers  or  aunts,  ex  parte  patens., 
or  the  children  of  his  brethren  or  fillers  ;  being  exaftly 
the  fame  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
flat.  31  Hen.  VIII.  before  mentioned.  And  now  by  flat. 
12  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  no  defeendant  of  the  body  of  George  II. 
(other  than  the  iffue  of  princeffes  married  into  foreign 
countries)  is  capable  of  contrafting  matrimony,  without 
the  previous  confentof  the  king,  fignified  under  the  great 
feal  ;  and  any  marriage  contracted  without  fuch  confent 
is  void  ;  but  it  is  provided  by  the  aft,  that  fuch  of  the 
faid  defeendants  as  are  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  may, 
after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s  privy 
council,  contraft  and  folemnize  marriage  without  the 
confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  both  houfes  of  parliament 
fhall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  year,  expref'sly  de¬ 
clare  their difapprobation  of  fuch  intended  marriage.  All 
perfons  folemnizing,  a  (lifting,  or  being  prefent  at,  any 
l'uch  prohibited  marriage,  fhall  incur  the  penalties  of 
pretniu'nire. 

As  the  paffage  into  Scotland  is  left  open  by  the  mar¬ 
riage-aft,  many  perfons  have  found  their  way  thither  to  be 
married,  in  a  clandeftine  and  irregular  manner  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the  validity 
of  fuch  marriages,  Lord  Stair,  in  his  Inllitutions  of  the 
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Laws  of  Scotland,  fays,  The  public  folemnity  of  marriage 
is  a  matter  of  order,  juftly  introduced  by  pofitive  law,  for 
the  certainty  of  fo  important  a  contra  ft ;  but  not  effential 
to  marriage.  Thence  arifes  the  diftinftion  of  public  or 
folemn,  and  private  orclandeftine,  marriages.  And,  though 
perfons  who  aft  contrary  thereto  may  be  juftly  punifhed, 
(as  in  fome  nations  by  the  exclufion  of  the  iffue  of  fucli 
marriages  from  fucceflion,)  yet  the  marriage  cannot  be 
declared  annulled  ;  and  fucli  exclufions  feein  very  un¬ 
equal  againft  the  innocent  children.  But,  by  the  cuftom 
of  Scotland,  cohabitation,  and  being  commonly  reputed 
man  and  wife,  validate  the  marriage,  give  the  wife  a  right 
to  her  thirds,  who  cannot  be  excluded  therefrom,  if  flie 
■was  reputed  lawful  wife,  and  not  queftioned  during  the 
liufband’s  life,  till  the  contrary  be  clearly  proved.  Mr. 
Erfkine,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  fays. 
It  is  not  neceffary  that  marriage  be  celebrated  by  a  cler¬ 
gyman  ;  the  confent  of  parties  may  be  declared  before 
any  magiftrate  or  fimply  before  witneffes.  When  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  church  is  obferved,  the  marriage  is  called  re¬ 
gular;  when  otherwife,  clandeftine.  Towards  a  regular 
marriage,  the  church  requires  proclamation  of  banns  in 
the  churches,  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  refide;  for¬ 
merly,  not  only  bifhops,  but  prefbyteries,  affumed  a  power 
of  dil'penfing  with  proclamation  of  banns,  on  extraordi¬ 
nary  occaiions  ;  but  this  hath  not  been  exercifed  fince  the 
revolution.  But  whether  clandeftine  marriages  in  Scot¬ 
land,  of  Englifh  parties,  who  refort  thither  to  evade  the 
Englifh  law,  (hall  be  fuftained  in  England,  hath  been 
doubted  ;  and  very  learned  men  have  queftioned,  notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  marriages  are  valid  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
whether  they  are  effeftivein  England.  Where  parties  are 
bound,  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  to  execute  any  im¬ 
portant  aft  or  contraft  with  certain  folemnities,  it  is 
doubted  whether  they  can  elude  their  own  law,  by  going 
purpofely  to  another  country  where  fuch  folemnities  are 
Slot  effential,  and  then  returning  immediately,  when  the 
aft  is  done.  It  is  a  queftion  of  public  law;  and  the  moft 
celebrated  writers  on  public  law  have  holden,  that  fuch 
an  aft  is  fraudulent ;  it  is  fraudem  facere  lege ,  which  the 
laws  of  all  nations  difallow.  In  a  cafe  that  occurs  in 
Buller’s  Law  of  Nifi  Prius,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
delegates ;  the  appellant  and  refpondent  both  Englifh  lub- 
jefts  ;  the  appellant,  being  under  age,  ran  away  without 
the  confent  of  her  guardian,  and  were  married  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and,  on  a  fuit  brought  in  the  fpiritual  court  to  annul 
the  marriage,  it  was  holden  that  the  marriage  was  good. 
So,  it  has  been  fince  taken  as  an  undoubted  propofition, 
that  a  marriage  celebrated  in  Scotland  is  fuch  a  marriage 
as  would  entitle  the  woman  to  dower  in  England.  See 
the  article  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  392.  To  complete  which 
fubjeft,  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  add,  that,  in  the  cafe  of 
W.  M.  Lolly,  who  was  convifted  of  bigamy  at  the  Lan- 
cafter  aftifes,  (1813,)  the  twelve  judges  decided,  that  a  di¬ 
vorce  obtained  in  Scotland  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
an  aftion  for  bigamy  in  England,  where  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  latter  country.  The  Scotch  judges,  i.  e.  the 
commilfaries  for  Scotland,  upon  a  revilion  of  the  whole 
feufinefs,  and  after  again  hearing  counfel  at  great  length, 
unanimoufiy  adhered  to  their  former  fentence  of  divorce, 
finding  that,  “according  to  the  common  and  ftatute  law 
of  Scotland,  if  there  be  no  collufion  between  the  parties, 
or  other  valid  exception  againft  the  purfuer’s  right  of  ac¬ 
tion,  adultery  committed  in  Scotland  is  a  legal  ground  for 
divorce,  without  diftinftion  as  to  the  country  where,  or 
form  in  which,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  :  therefore 
find,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  views  which  the  law  of 
England  takes  of  the  indiffolubility  of  marriage  contrafted 
there,  or  whatever  effect  the  decrees  of  this  court  may  re¬ 
ceive  in  foreign  countries,  all  fuch  foreign  views  and  con- 
fequences,  especially  where,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  thefe 
are  direftly  a-dverfe  to  the  fettled  diftates  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  can  have  no  effeft  in  regulating  or  influencing 
the  decifions  of  this  court.” 

In  this  place  it  will  not  be  inapplicable  to  notice  the  of- 
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fence  of  the forcible  abdudlion  ard  marriage  of  women  ;  a  crime 
vulgarly  called  Jlealing  an  heirefs.  By  flat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2; 
it  is  enafted,  that,  if  any  perfon  fhall  for  lucre  take  any  wo¬ 
man,  being  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  and  having  fubffance 
either  in  goods  orlands,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her  ancef- 
tors,  contrary  to  her  will,  and  afterwards  fir e  be  married  to 
fuch  mifdoer,  or  by  his  confent  to  another,  or  defiled  ;  fuch 
perfon,  his  procurers  and  abettors,  and  fuclfas  knowingly 
receive  fuch  woman,  fhall  be  deemed  principal  felons; 
and  by  flat.  39  Eliz.  c.  9.  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken 
away  from  all  fuch  felons  who  fhall  be  principals,  pro¬ 
curers,  or  acceffories  before  the  faft.  In  the  conftruftion 
of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  determined,  1  ft.  That  the  in- 
diftment  muff  allege  that  the  taking  was  for  lucre,  for 
fuch  are  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  42.  ad. 
In  order  to  fhow  this,  it  muff  appear  that  the  woman  has 
fubffance  either  real  or  perfonal,  or  is  an  heir  apparent. 
1  Hal.  P.C.  660.  1  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  42.  3bly.  It  muff  ap¬ 
pear  that  flie  was  taken  away  againft  her  will.  4thly.  It 
muff  alfo  appear,  that  fire  was  afterwards  married,  or  de¬ 
filed.  And,  though  poffibly  the  marriage  or  defilement 
might  be  by  her  fubfequent  confent,  being  won  thereunto 
by  flatteries  after  the  taking,  yet  this  is  felony,  if  the  firfl 
taking  were  againft  her  will.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  660.  And  fo 
vice  verfd ,  if  the  woman  be  originally  taken  away  with  her 
own  confent,  yet,  if  flie  afterwards  refufeto  continue  with 
the  offender,  and  be  forced  againft  her  will,  fhe  may,  from 
that  time,  as  properly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againft  her  wffll 
as  if  fhe  had  never  given  any  confent  at  all  ;  for,  till  the 
force  was  put  upon  her,  flie  was  in  her  own  power. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  42.  It  is  held,  that  a  woman,  thus  taken 
away  and  married,  may  be  fworn  and  give  evidence  againft 
the  offender,  though  he  is  her  liufbancl  de  faElo ,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  law  ;  becaule  he  is  no  hufband  de  jure , 
in  cafe  the  aftual  marriage  was  alfo  againft  her  will. 
1  Hal.  P.  C.  661. 

An  inferior  degree  of  the  fame  kind  of  offence,  but  not 
attended  with  force,  is  punifhed  by  flat.  4  and  5  Phil,  and 
Mary,  c.  8.  which  enafts,  that,  if  any  perfon  above  the  age 
of  fourteen  unlawfully  fhould  convey  or  take  away  any 
woman  child  unmarried,  (which  is  held  to  extend  to  baf- 
tards  as  well  as  legitimate  children,)  within  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  years,  from  the  poffeffion  and  againft  the  will  of  the 
father,  mother,  guardians,  or  governors,  he  fhall  be  im- 
prifoned  two  years,  or  fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the  juf- 
tices  ;  and,  if  he  deflowers  fuch  maid  or  woman  child,  or 
without  the  confent  of  parents  contrafts  matrimony  with 
her,  he  fhall  be  imprifoned  five  years,  or  fined  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  juftices ;  and  flie  fhall  forfeit  all  her  lands 
to  her  next  of  kin  during  the  life  of  her  faid  bufband. 
But  this  latter  part  of  the  aft  is  now  rendered  almoft  ufelefs 
by  the  provifionsof  the  marriage-aft,  which  makes  the  mar¬ 
riage  [unlefs  by  banns]  totally  void.  4  Comm.  c.  1 5.  p.  208,  9. 

Matrimonial,  caufes,  or  injuries  refpefting  the  rights  of 
marriage,  are  one  branch  of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion  3 
and  caufes  matrimonial  are  now  fo  peculiarly  ecclefiaflical, 
that  the  temporal  courts  will  never  interfere  in  contro- 
verfies  of  this  kind,  unlefs  in  fome  particular  cafes. 

Of  matrimonial  caufes  one  of  the  firfl  and  principal  is, 
cauja  jadiitationis  matrimonii ;  when  one  of  the  parties  boalls 
or  gives  out,  that  he  or  flie  is  married  to  the  other,. whereby 
a  common  reputation  of  their  matrimony  tnay  enfue.  On 
this  ground  the  party  injured  may  libel  the  other  in  the 
fpiritual  court;  and,  unlefs  the  defendant  undertakes  and 
makes  out  a  proof  of  the  aftual  marriage,  he  or  (he  is  en¬ 
joined  perpetual  filence  oil»-  that  head  ;  which  is  the  only- 
remedy  ecclefiaflical  courts  can  give  for  this  injury. 

The  fuit  for  rejlitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  alfo  another 
fpecies  of  matrimonial  caufes  ;  which  is  brought  whenever 
either  the  hufband  or  wife  is  guilty  of  the  injury  of  fub- 
traftion,  or  lives  feparate  from  the  other  without  any  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  ;  in  which  cafe  the  ecclefiaflical  jurifdiftion 
will  compel  them  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party 
be  weak  enough  to  defire  it  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
the  other.  See  3  Comm,  c.  7.  p.  93,  4. 

S  N  Conditions 
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Conditions  ascainft  marrying  generally  are  void  in  law  5 
and,  if  a  condition  is  annexed  to  a  legacy,  as  where  money 
is  given  to  a  woman,  on  condition  that  Ihe  marries  with 
confent  of  fuch  a  perfon,  See.  fuch  a  condition  is  void  by 
ecclefiaftical  law,  becaufe  the  marriage  ought  to  be  free 
without  coercion  ;  yet  it  is  laid  it  is  not  fo  at  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

Of  the  EJfcEl  of  Marriage,  by  Operation  of  Law.  The  wife 
doth  partake  of  the  name,  nature,  and  condition,  of  the 
hufband  by  the  marriage  5  for,  if  die  be  an  earl’s  wife,  die 
is  a  conntefs ;  if  a  knight’s  wife,  a  lady  ;  and,  if  he  be  an 
alien  and  made  a  denizen,  the  wife  is  fo  likewife.  39  Hen.V I, 
45.  4  Hen.  VII.  31.  Bro.  499. 

There  being  divers  advantages  by  marriage,  to  the  man 
and  the  woman  ;  therefore,  on  promife  of  marriage,  da¬ 
mages  may  be  recovered,  if  either  party  refufe  to  marry  ; 
but  the  promife  mud  be  mutual  on  both  fides,  to  ground 
the  aftion  ;  and,  if  the  plaintiff  prove  an  offer  to  marry 
defendant,  and  refufal  by  defendant,  or  if  defendant  marry 
another,  whereby  performance  of  the  promife  is,  in  law, 
rendered  impoffible,  action  lies,  and  damages  are  recover¬ 
able.  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  no  ac¬ 
tion  fhall  be  brought  upon  any  agreement  on  confidera- 
tion  of  marriage,  except  it  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  party  to  be  charged,  &c.  Mutual  promifesof  the 
parties  to  marry  each  other,  are  not  within  the  ftatute. 

The  chattels,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  wife,  are 
by  act  of  law  veiled  in  the  hufband,  with  the  fame  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife,  when 
foie,  had  over  them.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  no¬ 
tion  of  an  unity  of  perfon  betweeen  the  hufband  and  wife  ; 
it  being  held  that  they  are  one  perfon  in  law  ;  fo  that  the 
very  being  and  exiftence  of  the  woman  is  fufpended  during 
the  coverture,  or  entirely  merged  or  incorporated  in  that 
of  the  hufband.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  perfonal 
property  belonged  to  the  wife  before  marriage,  is,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  abfolutely  veiled  in  the  hufband.  In  a  real  ejiale, 
he  only  gains  a  title  to  the  rents  and  profits  during  cover¬ 
ture}  for  that,  depending  upon  feodal  principles,  remains 
entire  to  the  wife  after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  or  to  her 
heirs  if  fhe  dies  before  him;  unlefs,  by  the  birth  of  a 
child,  he  becomes  tenant  for  life  by  the  curtefy.  Bur,  in 
chattel  interefts,  the  foie  and  abfolute  property  veils  in 
the  hufband,  to  be  difpofed  of  at  his  pleafure,  if  he  choofes 
to  take  pofleffion  of  them  ;  for,  unlefs  he  reduces  them  to 
poffeflion,  by  exercifing  fome  aft  of  ownerfhip  upon  them, 
no  property  veils  in  him,  but  they  fhall  remain  to  the  wife, 
or  her  reprefentatives,  after  the  coverture  is  determined. 

There  is  therefore  a  very  confiderable  difference  in  the 
acquifition  of  thisfpecies  of  property  by  the  hufband,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fubjeft  matter;  viz.  whether  it  be  a  chattel 
real,  or  a  chattel  perfonal ;  and,  of  chattels  perfonal,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  in  pojfefjion,  or  in  a  Elion  only.  A  chattel  real  veils 
in  the  hufband,  not  abfolutely,  but  fub  modo.  As,  in  cafe 
of  a  leafe  for  years,  the  hufband  fhall  receive  all  the  rents 
arid  profits  of  it,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fell,  lurrender,  or 
difpofe  of  it  during  the  coverture;  (Co.  Litt.  46.)  If  he  be 
outlawed  or  attainted,  it  fhall  be  forfeited  to  the  king; 
(Plowd.  263.)  It  is  liable  to  execution  for  his  debts ;  (Co. 
Litt.  -351.)  and,  if  he  furvives  his  wife,  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  his  own  ;  (Co.  Litt.  300.)  Yet,  if  he  has 
made  no  difpofition  thereof  in  his  life-time,  and  dies  be¬ 
fore  his  wife,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  it  by  will ;  (Poph.  5. 
Co.  Litt.  551.)  for,  the  hufband  having  made  no  alteration 
in  the  property  during  his  life,  it  never  was  transfei*red 
from  the  vyife  ;  but  after  bis  ‘death  lire  fhall  remain  in 
her  ancient  pofTeffion,  and  it  lliall  not  go  to  his  execu¬ 
tors.  bo  it  is  alfo  of  chattels  perfonal  (or  chafes')  in  aElion  ; 
as  debts  upon  bond,  contrafts,  and  the  like  ;  thefe  the 
hufband  may  have  if  he  pleafes;  that  is,  if  he  reduces 
them  into  pofTeffion  by  receiving  or  recovering  them  at 
law.  And,  upon  fuch  receipt  or  recovery,  they  are  ab¬ 
folutely  and  entirely  his  own  ;  and  fhall  go  to  his  exe¬ 
cutors  or  adminiltrators,  or  as  he  (hall  bequeath  them  by 
will,  and  fhall  not  re-velt  in  the  wife.  But,  if  he  dies  be¬ 


fore  he  has  recovered  or  reduced  them  into  pofleffion,  fo 
that  at  his  death  they  Hill  continue  chofes  in  aElion,  they 
fhall  furvive  to  the  wife ;  for^jhe  hufband  never  exerted 
the  power  he  had  of  obtaining  an  exclufive  property  in 
them;  (Co.  Litt.  351.)  Thus  in  both  thefe  fpecies  of 
property  the  law  is  the  fame,  in  cafe  the  wife  furvives  the 
hufband  ;  but,  in  cafe  the  hufband  furvives  the  wife,  the 
law  is  very  different  with  refpeft  to  chattels  real  and  chofes 
in  aElion ;  tor  he  fhall  have  the  chattel  real  by  furvivorfhip, 
but  not  the  chofe  in  aElion,  (3  Mod.  186.)  except  in  the 
cafe  of  arrears  of  rent,  due  to  the  wife  before  her  cover¬ 
ture,  which,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  are  given  to  the  hufband 
by  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  37.  And  the  reafon  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  law  is  this :  that  the  hufband  is  in  abfolute  pofleffion 
of  the  chattel  real  during  the  coverture,  by  a  kind  of  joint- 
tenancy  with  his  wife;  wherefore  the  law  will  not  wreft 
it  out  of  his  hands,  and  give  it  to  her  reprefentatives  j 
though,  in  cafe  he  had  died  firft,  it  would  have  furvived 
to  the  wife,  unlefs  he  thought  proper  in  his  life-time  to 
alter  the  pofleffion.  But  a  chofe  in  aElion  fhall  not  furvive 
to  him,  becaufe  he  never  was  in  pofleffion  of  it  at  all, 
during  the  coverture;  and  the  only  method  he  had  to 
gain  poffeflion  of  it,  was  by  fuing  in  his  wife’s  right ;  but 
as,  after  her  death,  he  cannot  (as  hufband)  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  in  her  right,  becaufe  they  are  no  longer  one  and  the 
fame  perfon  in  law,  therefore  he  can  never  (as  fuch)  re¬ 
cover  the  poffeflion.  But  he  (till  will  be  entitled  to  be 
her  adminiflrator  ;  and  may,  in  that  capacity,  recover  fuch 
things  in  aftion  as  became  due  to  her  before  or  during  the 
coverture. 

Duty  of  Marriage,  is  a  term  ufed  in  fome  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  fignifying  an  obligation  on  women  to  marry.  To 
underltand  this,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  old  maids  and 
widows  about  fixty,  who  held  fees  in  body,  or  were  charged 
with  any  perfonal  or  military  fervices,  were  anciently- 
obliged  to  marry,  to  render  thofe  fervices  to  the  lord  by 
their  hufbands,  or  to  indemnify  the  lord  for  what  they 
could  not  do  in  perfon.  And  this  was  called  duty,  or  fer- 
vice,  of  marriage. 

Policy  of  encouraging  Marriage.  Dr.  Halley  obferves, 
that  the  growth  and  increafe  of  mankind  is  not  fo  much 
(tinted  by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  fpecies,  as  it  is 
from  the  cautious  difficulty  mod  people  make  to  adven¬ 
ture  on  the  flate  of  marriage,  from  the  profpect  of  the 
trouble  and  charge oF  providing  fora  family;  nor  are  the 
poorer  fort  of  people  herein  to  be  blamed,  who,  befldes 
themfelves  and  families,  are  obliged  to  work  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  lands  that  feed  them  ;  and  of  fuch  does  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  confid.  Were  it  not  for  the 
backwardnefs  to  marriage,  there  might  be  four  times  as 
many  births  as  we  find  ;  for  by  computation  it  appears, 
that  of  15,000  perfons  above  16  and  under  45,  of  which  at 
lead  7000  are  women  capable  of  bearing  children,  there 
are  only  1238,  or  little  more  than  a  fixth  part,  that  breed 
yearly ;  whereas,  were  they  all  married,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  4000  of  them  bring  forth  a  child  every  year. 
Therefore,  as  the  drength  and  glory  of  a  kingdom  or  date 
confids  in  the  multitude  of  fubjefts,  celibacy  above  all 
things  ought  to  be  difeouraged,  as  by  extraordinary  tax¬ 
ing  or  military  fervice ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
have  numerous  families  fliould  be  allowed  certain  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities,  like  the  jus  trium  liberorum  among; 
the  Romans  5  and  efpecially,  by  effectually  providing  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor.  See  Jus  liberorum,  voi.  xi„ 
Our  modern  economics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rather 
inclined  to  difeourage  marriage,  from  a  fear  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth  (of  this  kingdom  at  lead)  may  in¬ 
creafe  fader  than  the  means  of  fupplying  them  with  food. 
But,  having  already  drawn  this  article  to  a  great  length, 
we  fhall  forbear  entering  into  the  difpute. 

MAR'RIAGE,  adj.  Belonging  to  wedlock. 

MARRIAGE-ACT',  dat.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  Royal, 
dal.  12  Geo.  III.  c.  11.  See  Marriage. 

MARRIAGE-AR'TICLE,yi  An  article  or  agreement 
in  order  to  marriage*  a  dipulation  between  the  parties 
3  which 
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which  is  to  be  binding  in  cafe  of  marriage.— In  a  late 
draught  of  marriage-articles,  a  lady  ftipulated  with  her 
hutband,  that  fhe  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  patch  on  which  fide 
file  pleafes.  Addifon’s  SpeElator. 

MARRIAGE-BED',  /.  The  bed  appropriated  to  a 
man  and  woman  on  their  marriage.  Lawful  concubi¬ 
nage  : 

I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 

After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine.  Shakefpeare. 

To  thefe,  whom  death  again  did  wed, 

This  grave’s  the  fecond  marriage-bed.  Crajhaw. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once-lov’d  portrait  lay  ; 

Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.  Denham. 

MARRI  AGE-CHAM'BER,  /.  The  chamber  or  apart¬ 
ment  appropriated  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guelts  at  a 
•wedding.  The  bed-room  of  a  married  couple.-— Thou 
{halt  come  into  the  marriage-chamber .  Tob.  vi.  16. 

MARRI  AGE-DA'Y,  /.  A  wedding-day,  the  day  on 
which  any  one  is  married. — Neither  her  worthinefs,  which 
in  truth  was  great,  nor  his  own  fuffering  for  her,  which 
is  wont  to  endear  affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleuefs ; 
but,  before  the  marriage-day  appointed,  he  had  taken  to 
wife  Baccha,  of  whom  fhe  complained.  Sidney. 

MARRI  AGE -HOUR,  /  The  time  of  marriage,  the 
hour  of  marriage,  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  marriages 
may  be  lawfully  folemnized.— Virgin, awake!  the  marriage- 
-hour  is  nigh.  Pope. 

MARRI  AGE-POR'TION,yi  The  portion  of  one  given 
in  marriage. 

MARRIAGE-SET'TLEMENT,  f.  A  legal  aft,  pre¬ 
vious  to  marriage,  whereby  a  jointure  is  fecured  to  the 
wife  after  the  death  of  the  hufband.  Thefe  fettlements 
feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
their  kindred  nation  the  Gauls.  Of  the  former  Tacitus 
gives  us  this  accounts  “  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  fed 
uxori  maritus,  aftert :  interfunt  parentes  et  propinqui,  et 
munera  probant.”  De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  18..  And  Csefar, 
De  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  c.  18,  has  given  us  the  terms  of 
a  marriage-fettlement  among  the  Gauls,  as  nicely  calcu¬ 
lated  as  any  modern  jointure.  “  Viri,  quantas  pecunias 
ab  uxoribus  dotis  nomine  acceperunt,  tantas  ex  fuis  bonis, 
seftimatione  fafta,  cum  dotibus  communicant.  Hujus 
omnis  pecuniae  conjunftim  ratio  habetur,  fruftufque  fer- 
vantur.  Uter  eorutn  vita  fuperavit,  ad  eura  pars  utriufque 
cum  fruftibus  fuperiorum  temporum  pervenit.”  See  an 
excellent  marriage-fettlement  by  Blackftone,  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Commentaries. 

MARRIAGE-TI'E,^  Wedlock,  the  contract  of  mar¬ 
riage  : 

Give  me  to  live  and  die 

A  fpotlefs  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie.  Dryden. 

MARRIAGEABLE,  adj.  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to 
be  married. — Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces 
four  children  ;  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  children  which 
any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be  prefumed  fhall 
have.  Graunt. — I  am  the  father  of  young  heirefs,  whom 
I  begin  to  look  upon  as  -marriageable.  SpeElator. — When 
the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the  marriageable 
age,  their  parents  take  them  home.  Swift.—  Capable  of 
union  : 

They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm  ;  (lie  fpous’d  about  him  twines 

Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

Her  dow’r,  th’  adopted  duffers,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves.  Milton. 

MARRIAGEABLENESS,  /.  Fitnefs  for  marriage.  _ 

MAR'RICA,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Arabia. 
Lat.  18.  30.  N.  Ion.  56.  25.  E. 

MAR'RIED,  adj.  Conjugal  ;  connubial.— -Thus  have 
you  ffiun’d  the  -marry' d  ftate.  Dryden. 

MARRING,./!  The  aft  of  injuring,  or  of  fpoiling. 
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MARRIO'NA,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua  :  two 
miles  fouth  of  Willoughby  Bay. 

MAR'RO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Nicotera. 

MAR'ROQUIN,y.  in  commerce;  morocco,  a  kind  of 
fine  leather. 

MARROS'SE,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  Sea,  near 
Antongil  Bay,  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  This  ifland 
affords  plenty  of  lemons  and  pine-apples,  with  an  ample 
iupply  of  fruit,  fowls,  and  frelh  meat. 

MAR'ROW,  /.  [mejig,  Sa x./merr,  Erfe  ;  fmergh,  Scot.] 
An  oleaginous  fubftance  contained  in  the  bones.  See  the 
article  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  526,  7. — The  Ikull  hath  brains 
as  a  kind  of  marrow  within  it  5  the  back-bone  hath  one 
kind  of  marrow,  and  other  bones  of  the  body  have  another  ; 
the  jaty-bones  have  no  marrow  fevered,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffufed.  Bacon. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away. 

The  point  itill  buried  in  the  marrow  lay.  Addi/on. 

The  marrow  has  blood-veflels,  both  veins  and  arteries. 
The  organs  by  which  the  medullary  oil  is  feparated.  are 
fra  all  veficlesor  glandules,  which  are  conglomerated  into 
diftinft  lobules,  contained  in  feveral  membranes  or  bags, 
which  lie  in  one  common  membrane,  invefiing  the  whole 
marrow  ;  all  which  veficles,  bags,  and  membranes,  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  the  exterior  coat  of  the  arteries.  The  paf- 
fage  of  the  medullary  oil  from  all  parts  of  the  marrow  to  the 
bone  is  not  by  dufts,  but  by  pores  formed  in  the  veficles, 
by  which  it  pafles  from  one  to  another,  till  it  arrives  at  the 
fides  or  extreme  parts  of  the  bone.  The  medullary  oil, 
which  is  fupplied  to  the  interftices  of  the  joints,  pafles 
into  them  by  paffages  penetrating  through  the  bone  into 
thefe  cavities,  and  formed  for  this  end.  The  ufe  of  the 
medullary  oil  is  either  common  to  all  the  bones,  or  more 
proper  to  the  joints.  It  is  necefl'ary  to  preferve  the  temper 
of  the  bones,  and  prevent  them  from  being  brittle.  In 
the  articulations,  1.  It  lubricates  the  extremities  of  the 
bones,  and  fo  makes  them  more  eafy  to  be  moved.  2.  It 
preferves  the  ends  of  the  articulated  bones  from  an  inordb* 
nate  incalefcence,  3.  It  prevents  the  attrition  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  bones  which  are  rubbed  one  againft  another. 
It  is  likewife  beneficial  to  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  in 
prefer.ving  them  from  drynefs  and  rigidity,  and  lubricating 
thofe  parts  of  them  which  Aide  upon  the  bone.  Thole 
cartilages  alfo  which  are  joined  to  any  of  the  bones  it  pre¬ 
ferves  flexible.  Phil.  Tran/,  vol.  xvii.  p.  544. 

MAR'ROW,  f.  \niari ,  Fr.  hufband.]  In  the  Scot,tifh 
dialed,  denotes  a  fellow,  companion,  or  aflociate  ;  as  alfo 
equal  match  ;  He  met  with  his  marrow  : 

Though  buying  and  felling  doth  wonderful  wel, 

Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrow ,  for  fear  of  ill  end.  Tvffer. 

MAR'RO W-BONE,  f.  A  bone  containing  marrow. 
— In  burlefque  language,  the  knees. — Upon  this  he  fell 
down  upon  his  marrow-bones,  and  begged  of  J.upiter  to  give 
him  a  pair  of  horns.  VFjir.a nge .  — T) own  on  your  marrow¬ 
bones,  upon  your  allegiance;  and  make  an  acknowledg.- 
ment  of  your  offences ;  for  I  will  have  ample  fatisfaftion. 
Dryden’s  Spanifh  Fryar. 

MARROWFAT,  /.  A  kind  of  pea.. 

MARROWLESS,  adj.  Void  of  marrow: 

Thy  bones  are  marrowlefs,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 

Thou  haft  no  ('peculation  in  thofe  eyes, 

Which  thou  doff  glare  with.  Shake/peare’s  Macbeth. 

MARRUBIAS'TRUM,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ballota, 
Leonurus,  and  Stachys. 

MARRU'BIUM,  /.  [derivation  uncertain.]  Hore- 
hound  ;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  or¬ 
der  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  of  verticillatae,  (labiatse, 
Tourn.  and  JuJf.)  .  Generic  characters— Calyx :  perianth 
one-leafed,  falver-fhaped,  rigid,  ten-ftre.aked  ;  mouth 
equal,  patulous,  often  ten-toothed;  toothlets  alternate, 
’  lhialler. 
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fmaller.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  ringent;  tube  cylindri¬ 
cal  ;  border  gaping,  with  a  long  tubular  opening ;  upper 
lip  ereft,  linear,  bifid,  acute;  lower  reflex,  broader,  half- 
three-cleft;  the  middle  fegment,  broader,  emarginate,  the 
lateral  ones  acute.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  (horter  than 
the  corolla  ;  concealed  beneath  the  upper  lip,  two  long¬ 
er  ;  antheras  Ample.  Piftilluin  :  germ  four-cleft;  ftyle 
filiform,  of  the  lame  length,  and  in  the  lame  fituation 
with  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none  ; 
calyx  contrasted  at  the  neck,  fpread  out  at  the  mouth, 
incloling  the  feeds.  Seeds  four,  fomewhat  oblong. — 
EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx :  falver-lhaped,  rigid,  ten- 
Itreaked;  corolla  up(>er  lip  bifid,  linear,  llraight.  There 
are  thirteen  fpecies,  in  two  divisions. 

I.  Calyx  with  five  teeth. 

1.  Marrubium  Alyffum,  Galen’s  mad  wort,  or  plaited- 
leaved  white  horehound  :  leaves  wedge-fliaped,  five- 
toothed,  plaited  ;  whorls  without  any  involucre.  Root 
biennial.  Stems  about  eighteen  inches  high.  Leaves 
hoary,  bluntly  toothed.  Whorls  of  flowers  fmall  and 
loofe.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  end  in  very  ftiff  pric¬ 
kles,  fpreading  open.  Flowers  dark  purple,  three  on 
each  fide.  Native  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  cultivated  by  Ge¬ 
rard,  before  1597.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augult. 

2.  Marrubium  peregrinum,  or  Sicilian  white  hore¬ 
hound:  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  ferrate;  toothlets  of  the 
calyxes  briftle-fhaped.  Stems  near  three  feet  high, 
branching  much  more  than  the  common  fort.  Leaves 
rounder,  whiter,  and  (landing  farther  afunder.  Whorls 
of  flowers  not  fo  large;  but  the  corolla  has  a  longer  tube. 
Like  the  next  fpecies,  there  are  feveral  Items  from  the 
fame  root,  procumbent  at  the  lower  part,  but  rifing  up¬ 
right  above  ;  fomewhat  longer  and  more  /lender  than  in 
•that ;  leaves  narrower,  not  fo  thick,  villofe  or  wrinkled  5 
but  fofter,  with  a  more  delicate  down,  and  more  hoary; 
the  flowers,  efpecially  the  helmet,  are  divided  into  /harper 
fegments  ;  the  calyxes  are  more  deeply  /freaked,  and  are 
cut  into  longer  fegments,  more  /landing  out.  Native  of 
the  Levant,  Au/tria,  Sicily,  &c. 

(3.  M.  Creticum.  In  this  variety,  the  leaves  are  very 
hoary,  much  longer  and  narrower  ;  the  whorls  of  flowers 
are  fmaller;  and  the  brill ly  indentures  of  the  calyx  longer 
and  eredt;  the  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  flavour.  Dr. 
Smith  makes  it  a  di/tinfl  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  Liba- 
aus;  Miller  fays  Spain  and  Portugal;  cultivated  in  the 
Eltham  garden  before  1732. 

3.  Marrubium  candidiflimum,  or  woolly  white  hore¬ 
hound  :  leaves  fubovate,  woolly,  einarginate-crenate  at  top ; 
calycine  toothlets  awl-/haped.  Stalks  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  height,  procumbent  at  the  lower  part,  but 
rifing  upright  at  top,  obtufely  quadrangular  and  villofe. 
Leaves  thick,  much  wrinkled  and  villofe,  pale  green  and 
hoary,  the  upper  ones  fmaller.  Flowers  at  the  end  of  the 
/fern  and  branches  in  clofe  whorls,  white,  the  upper  lip 
eredl  and  bent  back,  blunter  than  in  4: he  other  forts; 
the  lower  lip  three-parted,  the  middle  fegment  entire, 
blunter  and  fomewhat  wider  than  the  lateral  ones.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Levant ;  Miller  fays  Spain  ;  cultivated  in 
1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D,  It  flowers  from  July  to 
September. 

4.  Marrubium  Aftracanicum,  or  Aftracan  white  hore¬ 
hound  :  leaves  ovate,  crenate,  tomentofe,  very  much 
wrinkled,  calycine  teeth  awl.fliaped,  upper  fegments  of 
the  corolla  acute.  Stems  feveral,  perennial,  half  a  foot 
high,  branched  and  procumbent,  from  which  annually 
fpring  many  other  items,  whi,ch  are  herbaceous,  eredt,  a 
foot  long,  fcarcely  branched,  woolly-villofe  and  hoary. 
Leaves  hoary,  wrinkled  very  much,  foft,  ovate,  blunt,  fer¬ 
rate,  bitter,  but  with  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  the  younger  ones 
with  Items  extremely  woolly.  Whorls  very  clofe,  compofed 
of  many  feflile  flowers,  with  an  involucre  of  awl-fliaped 
acute  woolly  leaflets  ;  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  white;  border  purple;  upper  lip  linear, 


cloven  as  far  as  the  middle  ;  ereflr,  villofe  at  the  back; 
lower  lip  trifid,  the  length  of  the  upper ;  the  lateral  feg¬ 
ments  ihorter,  oblong  and  blunt;  the  middle  one  very 
large,  broad  and  roundifli,  emarginate,  flat,  ftretchinc- 
forward.  Native  of  Aftracan  ;  and  flowers  in  May.  ° 

5.  Marrubium  fupinum,  or  procumbent  white  hore¬ 
hound  :  calycine  teeth  briftle-ftiaped,  ftraight,  villofe. 
Stems  feldom  above  eight  or  nine  inches  long, covered  with 
a  foft  hoary  down.  Leaves  fmall,  roundilh,  very  foft  to  the 
touch,  hoary,  indented  on  the  edges.  Whorls  of  flowers 
fmall,  very  downy,  and  white.  Native  of  Spain  and  the 
South  of  Europe;  cultivated  in  1714,  in  the  botanic  gar¬ 
den  at  Chelfea;  it  flowers  from  Augult  to  October. 

6.  Marrubium  catariasfylium,  or  cat-mint  white  hore¬ 
hound  :  leaves  ovate,  deeply,  notched  ;  calyx-teeth  awl- 
Ihaped,  fmooth,  fpreading.  Stem  branched,  erect,  one  or 
two  feet  high,  fquare,  rather  downy.  Leaves  much  re-' 
fembling  thofeof  Nepeta  cataria,  oppofite,  011  /talks,  green 
above,  paler  bene.ath;  flowers  white,  many  in  a  whorl. 
Native  of  the  eaft. 

7.  Marrubium  velutinum,  or  velvet-white  horehound 
leaves  roundi/h,  retufe,  filky,  rugofe,  crenate;  calyx- 
teeth  fpreading;  ftem  branched.  The  habit  of  this  new 
fpecies  is  very  fimilar  to  that  of  M.  vulgare,  next  to  be 
defcribed.  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  woolly,  eredt,  and 
llraight.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fnort  /talks.  Flowers  very 
numerous,  in  clofe  whorls,  their  tube  whiti/h;  upper  lip 
pale;  lower  of  a  tawny  yellow,  bordered  with  brown. 
Gathered  on  Mount  Parnafl'us  by  Dr.  Sibthorp.  Sm, 
Prodr.  FI.  Grac.  t.  56:. 

II.  Calyx  with  ten  teeth. 

8.  Marrubium  vulgare,  or  common  white  horehound  : 
teeth  of  the  calyx  briftle-Zhaped,  hooked.  Root  peren¬ 
nial.  The  whole  plant  white  with  down;  Items  upright, 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  branching  towards 
the  top.  Lower  leaves  roundifli,  upper  fomewhat  ovate; 
all  wrinkled,  with  thick  veins  beneath,  bluntly  ferrated 
about  the  edge,  an  inch  wide,  and  as  long  or  longer,  run¬ 
ning  down  into  the  petiole,  which  is  half  an  inch  long, 
and  channelled  above.  Whorls  very  clofe,  conlilting  of 
above  forty,  fome  above  fifty,  feflile  flowers  ;  calyx 
woolly,  fringed  on  the  infide  at  the  bottom  of  the  teeth 
with  woolly  hairs;  having  as  many  ftreaks  on  the  outfide 
as  there  are  teeth,  which  are  ufually  ten,  but  fometimes 
twelve  ;  corolla  fmall,  white,  comprefled,  fliriveiling  in 
the  calyx;  tube  curved  a  little;  upper  lip  lanceolate  or 
linear,  blunt,  deeply  Cloven;  the  lower  has  the  middle 
fegment  bent  back  and  /lightly  fcalloped,  the  lateral  feg¬ 
ments  lanceolate,  entire,  ihort.  The  anthers  yellow,  with 
a  black  fubftance  in  the  middle.  The  involucre  under 
the  whorls  is  briftle-fhaped. 

Common  w-hite  horehound  has  a  ftrong  penetrating 
fmell,  not  altogether  unpleafant.  It  was  a  favourite  me¬ 
dicine  with  the  ancients  in  obllrudtions  of  the  vifcera. 
In  large  dofes  it  loofens  the  belly.  It  is  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  negro  Caefar’s  remedy  for  vegetable 
poifons.  A  young  man,  who  had  occaiion  to  take  mer¬ 
curial  medicines,  was  thrown  into  a  falivation,  which 
continued  more  than  a  year;  every  method  that  was  tried 
to  remove  it,  rather  increafed  the  complaint ;  at  length 
Linnaeus  prefcribed  an  infufion  of  this'  plant,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  got  well  in  a  fhort  time.  No  quadrupeds  feem  to 
eat  it;  bees  much  frequent  the  flowers.  Native  of  mo/t 
parts  of  Europe,  by  road-fides  and  in  walte  places,  flow¬ 
ering  from  June  to  September. 

9.  Marrubium  Africanum,  or  African  white  hore¬ 
hound  ;  leaves  cordate,  roundifli,  emarginate,  crenate. 
Root  perennial;  Item  two  feet  high,  upright,  lubtomen- 
tofe,  deeply  grooved  on  the  oppofite.  tides.  Branches  op¬ 
pofite,  Retzius  remarks,  that  this  plant  has  the  involu¬ 
cre  of  Phlornis,  the  corolla  of  this  genus,  and  the  anthers 
of  Leonurus;  infotnuch  that  he  is  doubtful  to  what  ge¬ 
nus  it  ought  to  be  afligned.  Linntpus  diftinguiihes  this 
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from  the  next  fpecies,  which  it  refembles,  by  the  helmet 
or  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  being  emarginate  or  hairy. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  introduced  in  1774, 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

to.  Marrubium  crifpum,  or  curled  white  horehound  : 
leaves  cordate,  roundifh  ;  crenate-fubdentate ;  calyxes  ten¬ 
toothed  awnlefs.  Stem  fuft'ruticofe,  upright ;  leaves  pe- 
tioled,  very  much  wrinkled,  crenate,  fubtomentofe,  hairy 
underneath.  Calyx  funnel-form  ;  corolla  purple,  not 
hairy  ;  upper  lip  roundifh,  blunt,  entire  ;  lower  trifid, 
"with  the  middle  fegment  bifid,  the  fide  ones  ftretched 
out.  It  is  a  different  plant  from  that  which  is  figured 
by  Hermann,  t.  zoo  ;  that  having  the  upper  lip  lanceolate 
and  bearded,  and  the  ftamens  the  length  of  the  lip.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

Miller  has  two  fpecies,  crifpum  and  fuffruticofum.  The 
firft  of  thefe,  he  fays,  fends  out  many  ftiff  roundifh  ftalks, 
more  than  two  feet  high,  covered  with  a  white  cottony 
down  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the 
calyx,  fo  that  the  two  lips  are  but  jult  vifible.  The  fe- 
cond  has  fhrubby  ftalks  near  three  feet  high,  dividing 
into  fmall  branches;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped ;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  longer,  and  the  flowers  are  larger; 
they  are  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  and  the  upper  lip  is 
ereft.  It  is  perhaps  the  hirfutum  of  Wildenow.  The 
leaves  of  both  are  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  and  woolly 
on  their  under;  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  large,  and  the 
borders  of  the  calyx  flat  and  hairy. 

11.  Marrubium  Hifpanicum,  or  Spanifh  white  hore- 
hound:  borders  of  the  calyxes  fpreading,  toothlets  acute. 
The  ftalks  of  this  grow  more  ereft  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort ;  the  leaves  are  rounder  and  more  ferrate  ;  the 
calyx  fpreads  open,  and  the  fegments  are  acute;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  the  whole  plant  is 
very  hoary.  Native  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  cultivated  in 
1759  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

14.  Marrubium  pfeudo-diftamnus,  or  fhrubby  white 
"horehound :  borders  of  the  calyxes  flat,  villofe ;  leaves 
cordate,  concave ;  ftem  fhrubby.  This  rifes  with  a 
fhrubby  (talk  two  feet  high,  and  dividing  into  many 
branches.  Leaves  fmall,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to  the  ftalks. 
The  whorls  of  flowers  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  eighth 
fort;  rim  of  the  calyx  flat;  flowers  white.  The  whole 
plant  very  hoary  with  a  denfe  compact  cotton.  Native 
of  the  ifiand  of  Candia;  Miller  fays  Sicily  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

13.  Marrubium  acetabulofum,  or  faucer-leaved  white 
horehound  :  borders  of  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  tube, 
membranaceous;  the  greater  angles  rounded.  Stems 
hairy,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  heart-fhaped,  rough 
on  their  upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  their  under,  deeply  fer¬ 
rate.  Whorls  large ;  corolla  fmall,  pale  purple,  fcarcely 
appearing  out  of  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  ereft.  The  teeth 
of  the  calyx  are  acuminate.  After  flowering-time,  the 
border  of  the  calyx  grows  out  till  it  becomes  twice  as 
long  as  the  tube,  and  is  naked  and  membranaceous,  not 
villofe,  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Candia;  cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  Auguft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  preferved 
in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety;  but  there  are 
not  above  two  of  the  forts  which  are  cultivated  in  other 
ardens ;  thefe  are  the  tenth  and  eleventh  forts,  whofe 
alks  are  fhrubby.  The  plants  are  very  hoary,  and  make 
a  variety  when  intermixed  with  other  plants;  but  they 
very  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England,  and  are  therefore 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  a  ffiady  bor¬ 
der  the  middle  of  April,  will  take  root  pretty  freely. 
They  are  fomewhat  tender,  and  in  very  fevere  winters  are 
killed,  unlefs  they  are  fcreened  from  the  hard  frofts,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  plants  which  grow  in  good  ground,  where 
becoming  luxuriant  in  fummer,  their  branches  are  more 
replete  with  juice,  and  very  liable  to  fuffer  by  cold;  but, 
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when  in  a  poor  dry  rubbifh,  the  roots  being  fliort, 
firm,  and  dry,  are  feldom  injured  by  cold,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  much  longer  than  thofe  in  better  ground.  The 
other  forts  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  poor  earth  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ; 
and  where  they  are  too  clofe  they  fliould  be  thinned,  leav¬ 
ing  them  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  that  their  branches  may 
have  room  to  fpread  ;  after  this  they  require  no  other  cul¬ 
ture.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  two  forts.  If  thefe  plants  are 
upon  a  dry  poor  foil,  they  will  live  feveral  years,  but  in 
rich  land  they  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four.  See  Bal- 
lota,  Leonurus,  Lycopus,  and  Stachys. 

MARRU'BIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  the  Marfi ;  feated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
lake  Fucinus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  well  as 
the  Marfi  in  general,  were  famous  for  difregarding  and 
healing  the  bites  of  ferpents,  and  for  being  excellent 
fwimmers,  Its  ruins  at  St.  Benedotto  prefent  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  curious  an  arena,  and  traces  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  a  fpacious  amphitheatre. 

MARRUCI'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Italy,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  between  the  Veftini  and  the 
Frentani.  Their  country  was  watered  by  the  Aternus. 
In  their  origin  they  were  Sabines.  Their  principal  town 
was  Teate,  feated  on  a  mountain. 

To  MAR'RY,  v.  a.  To  join  a  man  and  woman,  as  per¬ 
forming  the  rite. — What!  fliall  the  curate  controul  me? 
Tell  him,  that  he  fliall  marry  the  couple  himfelf.  Gay's 
What  d'ye  call  it. — To  difpofe  of  in  marriage. — When  Au- 
guftus  confulted  with  Mecaenas  about  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him, 
that  he  muft  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
take  away  his  life ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made 
him  fo  great.  Bacon. — To  take  for  hufband  or  wife. — 
You’d  think  it  ftrange  if  I  fliould  marry  her.  Shakefpcare . 

To  MARRY,  v.  n.  To  enter  into  the  conjugal  itate.— 
Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus ;  for,  after  that 
difficulty  was  removed,  .tineas  might  marry ,  and  eftablilh 
the  Trojans.  Dryden's  Dufrefnoy. 

He  hath  my  good  will, 

And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page.  Shakefpeare. 

MAR'RY,  inter] .  [from  Mary]  An  expreffion  of  an- 
er,  furprife,  or  contempt ;  as.  Marry  come  up  !  or  of  af- 
rmation  5  as  Ay e,  marry ;  Yes  indeed. 

MAR'RYING,  f.  The  aift  of  joining  in  wedlock;  the 
a&  of  giving  in  marriage. 

MARS,  one  of  the  planets.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  384.. — 
Mars  is  the  lead  bright  and  elegant  of  all  the  planets  ;  its 
orbit  lies  between  that  of  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  but  very 
diftant  from  both.  Adams. 

Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 

So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known.  Shah.  Hen.VI.  P.I. 

The  red  colour  of  this  planet,  according  to  Mr.  Brew- 
fter,is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  as  the  rednefs  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  clouds.  When  a  beam  of  white  light 
pafles  though  any  medium,  its  colour  inclines  to  red,  in 
proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  has  travelled, 
and  the  denfity  of  the  medium.  The  momentum  of 
the  red  or  lead  refrangible  rays  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  violet  or  moft  refrangible  rays  ;  the  former  will 
make  their  way  through  the  refilling  medium,  while  the 
latter  are  either  reflected  or  abforbed.  The  colour  of 
the  beam,  therefore,  when  it  reaches  the  eye,  muft  par¬ 
take  of  the  colour  of  the  lead  refrangible  ray;  and  the 
rednefs  of  this  colour  muft  increafe  with  the  number  of 
the  violet  rays  that  have  been  obltrufled.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  appear  red  when  in  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  and  that  every  luminous  object  feen  through  a 
milt  is  of  a  ruddy  hue.  Now  the  planet  Mars  is  allowed 
to  have  an  atmofphere  of  great  denfity  and  extant,  as  is 
manifelt  from  the  dim  appearance  of  the  fixed  ftars  that 
5  0  are 
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are  placed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Ills  difk.  The 
fun’s  light  therefore,  by  which  this  planet  is  illuminated, 
having  to  pafs  twice  through  the  atmofphere  of  Mars  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  earth,  mud  be  deprived  of  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  violet  rays  ;  and  confequently  the  colour 
of  the  refulting  light  by  which  Mars  is  vifible,  muft  be 
red.  As  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  of  colour 
among  the  other  planets,  and  likewife  among  the  fixed 
ftars,  are  we  not  entitled  to  conclude,  that  thofe  in  which 
the  red  colour  predominates  have  the  greateft  or  the 
denfeft  atmofpheres  ?  According  to  this  principle,  Saturn 
muft  have  the  next  greateft  atmofphere  to  that  of  Mars. 
Brezvjler's  Supplementary  Chapters  to  Fergy fort's  AJlronomy. 

MARS,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or 
of  Juno  alone  according  to  Ovid.  This  goddefs,  as  the 
poet  mentions,  wiflied  to  become  a  mother  without  the 
nffiftance  of  the  other  fex,  like  Jupiter,  who  had  produced 
Minerva  all  armed  from  his  head  ;  and  (lie  was  fliown  a 
flower  by  Flora  in  the  plains  near  Olenus,  whofe  very 
touch  made  women  pregnant.  The  education  of  Mars 
was  entrufted  by  Juno  to  the  god  Priapus,  who  inftrufied 
him  in  dancing  and  every  manly  exercife.  His  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus,  according  to 
the  authority  of  fome  authors,  for  the  murder  of  Hallir- 
hotius,  forms  an  interefting  epoch  in  hiftory.  The  amours 
of  Mars  and  Venus  are  greatly  celebrated.  The  god  of 
war  gained  the  affections  of  Venus,  and  obtained  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  defires;  but  Apollo,  who  was  confcious 
of  their  familiarities,  informed  Vulcan  of  his  wife’s  de¬ 
baucheries,  and  awakened  his  fufpicions.  Vulcan  fecretly 
laid  a  net  around  the  bed,  and  the  two  lovers  were  ex- 
pofed,  in  each  others  arms,  to  the  ridicule  and  fatire  of  all 
the  gods,  till  Neptune  prevailed  upon  the  hufband  to  fet 
them  at  liberty.  This  unfortunate  difcovery  fo  provoked 
Mars,  that  he  changed  into  a  cock  his  favourite  Ale&ryon, 
whom  he  had  Rationed  at  the  door  to  watch  againft  the 
approach  of  the  Sun  ;  and  Venus  alfo  (flowed  her  refent- 
ment  by  perfecuting  with  the  moft  inveterate  fury  the 
children  of  Apollo.  In  the  wars  of  Jupiter  and  the  Ti¬ 
tans,  Mars  was  feized  by  Orus  and  Ephialtes,  and  con¬ 
fined  for  fifteen  months,  till  Mercury  procured  him  his 
liberty.  During  the  Trojan  war,  Mars  interefted  hiin- 
felf  on  the  fide  of  the  Trojans,  and  defended  the  favou- 
rites  of  Venus  with  uncommon  activity.  The  worfhip  of 
Mars  was  not  very  univerfal  among  the  ancients;  his  tem¬ 
ples  were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  but  in  Rome  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  moft  unbounded  honours,  and  the  warlike  Ro¬ 
mans  were  proud  of  paying  homage  to  a  deity  whom  they 
efteemed  as  the  patron  of  their  city,  and  the  father  of  the 
firft  of  their  monarchs.  His  moft  celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  was  built  by  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Mars  Ultor,  or  the  Avenger.  His 
priefts  among  the  Romans  were  called  Salii ;  they  were 
firft  inftituted  by  Numa,  and  their  chief  office  was  to 
guard  the  facred  ancylia,  or  fhields,  one  of  which,  as  was 
luppofed,  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  Mars  was  ge¬ 
nerally  reprefented  in  the  naked  figure  of  an  old  man, 
armed  with  a  helmet,  a  pike,  and  a  fhield.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  in  a  military  drefs,  and  with  a  long  flowing 
beard,  but  fometimes  without.  He  generally  rode  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  furious  horfes,  which  the  poets  called 
Flight  and  Terror.  His  altars  were  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  the  ftorfe,  on  account  of  his  warlike  f’pirit,  and  of  the 
wolf,  on  account  of  his  ferocity.  Magpies  and  vultures 
were  alfo  ottered  to  him,  on  account  of  their  greedinefs 
and  voracity.  The  Scythians  generally  ottered  him  afl'es, 
and  the  people  of  Caria  dogs.  The  weed  called  dog-grafs 
was  facred  to  him,  becaufe  it  grows,  as  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported,  in  places  which  are  fit  for  fields  of  battle,  or  where 
the  ground  has  been  ftained  with  the  eft’ufion  of  human 
blood.  The  furnames  of  Mars  are  not  numerous.  He 
was  called  Gradivus,  Mavors,  Quirinus,  and  Salifubfulus, 
among  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  called  him  Ares ;  and 
he  was  the  Enyalus  of  the  Sabines,  the  Cumulus  of  the 
Gauls,  and  the  Mamcrs  of  Carthage.  Mars  was  father  of 
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Cupid,  Anteros,  and  Harmonic,  by  the  goddefs  Venus. 
He  had  Afcalaphus  and  Talmenus  by  Aftyoch  ;  Alcippe 
by  Agraulos  ;  Molus,  Pylus,  Evenus,  and  Theftius,  by 
Demonice,  the  daughter  of  Agenor.  Befides  thefe,  he 
was  the  reputed  father  of  Romulus,  CEnomaus,  Bythis, 
Thrax,  Diomedes  of  Thrace,  &c.  He  prefided  over  gla¬ 
diators,  and  was  the  god  of  hunting,  and  of  whatever  ex- 
ercifes  or  amufements  have  fomething  manly  and  warlike.. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  ufual  for  the  conful,  before 
he  went  on  an  expedition,  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Mars, 
where  he  offered  his  prayers,  and  in  a  folemn  manner 
(hook  the  fpear  Which  was  in  the  hand  of  the  ftatue  of 
the  god,  at  the  fame  time  exclaiming,  “  Mars,  vigila!  God 
of  war,  w-atch  over  the  welfare  and  fafety  of  this  city.” 

Several  of  the  old  Roman  poets  of  the  firft  age  fpeak  of 
a  wife  of  Mars,  called  Neriene,  fignifying,  according  to 
fome,  mildnefs,  and  given  to  him  in  order  to  foften  and 
humanize  the  roughnefs  of  his  temper ;  but  we  find  no 
traces  of  her  in  their  later  poets.  The  temples  of  Mara 
were  of  the  Doric  order,  and  ufually  placed  without  the- 
walls  ;  hereby  denoting  that  this  deity  was  to  preferve 
the  walls  from  the  perils  of  war. 

The  combats  inftituted  at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  god 
Mars  were  held  twice  in  the  year  :  once  in  the  Circus, 
on  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  May ;  and  a  fecond  time  on 
the  firft  of  Auguft.  Thefe  latter  were  eftablifhed  fome 
time  after  the  other,  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  on  that  day.  Thefe  games  confifted  in. 
courfes  of  horfes,  and  combats  with  wild  beafts.  Germa- 
nicus  is  faid  to  have  killed  two  hundred  lions  in  the  Cir¬ 
cus,  on  thefe  occafions. 

MARS  DI'EP,  a  road  for  fhipping,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  from  the  German  Ocean,  between  the 
coaft  of  Holland  and  the  Texel. 

MARS  la  TOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofelle:  eleven  miles  weft-fouth-wett  of 
Metz,  and  nine  fouth  of  Briey. 

MAR'SA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Pannonia* 
near  which  the  emperor  Conttantius  gave  battle  to  Wag- 
nentius,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the 
Gauls. 

MAR'SA,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  Africa,  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Tunis:  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Tunis. 

MARS  AC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome  :  thirty  miles  north  le  Puy,  and  fix 
fouth  of  Ambert. 

MARSA'GLIA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Stura  :  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Mondovi. 

MARSA'I,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Surgeres. 

MARSA'IS  (Caefar-Chefneau  du),  an  excellent  gram¬ 
marian  and  logician,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1676.  In 
his  youth  he  entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  ora¬ 
tory,  which  his  defire  of  greater  liberty  foon  made  him 
quit.  He  went  to  Paris,  married,  was  admitted  advo¬ 
cate,  and  began  to  prattife  with  fome  fuccefs.  Difap- 
pointment  in  his  expectations,  and  domeftic  uneafinefs 
occafioned  by  the  bad  temper  of  his  wife,  induced  him* 
however,  to  quit  his  profeffion,  and  engage  in  the  office 
of  a  private  tutor.  He  firft  undertook  the  education  of 
the  fon  of  the  prefident  Defmaifons;  and,  when  the  death 
of  the  father  had  fruftrated  him  of  his  expeCted  recom- 
penfe,  he  occupied  the  fame  poft  in  the  houfe  of  the  famous, 
financier  Law.  After  the  fall  of  that  projector,  he  be¬ 
came  preceptor  to  the  fons  of  the  marquis  de  Beaufre- 
mont,  and  obtained  great  credit  from  his  pupils.  Though 
liimfelf  indifferent  with  refpeCt  to  religion,  he  did  not 
fail  to  imbue  them  with  the  principles  of  Chrittianity  and 
found  morality.  The  fimplicity  with  which  he  declared 
his  fentiments,  were,  however,  injurious  to  his  character;, 
and  a  queftion  he  is  faid  to  have  afked  on  being  applied 
to  refpeCting  fome  children  of  high  rank,  “  In  what  reli¬ 
gion  they  chole  that  he  fhould  educate  them,”  was  re¬ 
peated  to  his  diladvantage.  When,  therefore,  he  let  up 
a  boarding- fchool,  he  met  with  little  fuccefs;  and  he  was 
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obliged,  for  a  (lender  maintenance,  to  give  private  lec¬ 
tures.  While  in  this  ftate,  the  authors  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  affociated  him  to  their  extenfive  labours  ;  and  the 
articles  concerning  grammar,  with  fome  others,  were 
committed  to  him.  Thefe  are  acknowledged  to  be  drawn 
up  with  extraordinary  clearnefs  and  precilion,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  profound  erudition  and  truly  philolophical  views. 
Count  Lauragais,  touched  with  the  merit  of  this  ne¬ 
glected  man  of  letters,  comforted  his  declining  years  with 
a  penfion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died  at  Paris  on 
the  nth  of  June,  1756,  in  his  eightieth  year,  after  having 
received  the  facrament.  The  compliment  which  he  paid 
to  the  pried  on  this  occafion  has  been  confidered  by  fome 
as  rather  equivocal.  But  there  is  no  neceffity  to  deprive 
religion  of  this  triumph,  or  philofophy  of  that  honour 
which  conviflion  and  penitence  mud  confer  on  it :  “The 
faith  of  a  great  genius  (fays  Bayle,  who  is  entitled  to 
credit  on  this  fubjeCt)  is  not  totally  extinguifhed  :  it  is 
like  a  fpark  under  the  alhes.  Reflection  and  the  profpeCl 
of  danger  call  forth  its  exertions.  There  are  certain  fitu- 
ationS  in  which  philofophers  are  as  full  of  anxiety  and 
Eemorfe  as  other  men.” 

The  principal  works  of  Du  ^rlarfais  are,  x.  Expofition 
de  la  DoCtrine  de  l’Eglife  Galh.cane  par  rapport  aux  Pre¬ 
tentions  de  la  Cour  de  Rome  5  not  printed  till  after  the  au¬ 
thor’s  death.  2.  Expofition  d’une  Methode  raifonnee  pour 
apprendre  la  Langue  Latine,  izmo.  1722;  much  praifed  by 
d’Alembert  for  its  philofophical  plan.  3.  Trait e  des  Tropes, 
1730  ;  accounted  a  maflerpiece  of  jud  reafoning,  clearnefs, 
and  precifion.  4.  Logique,  ou  Reflexions  fur  les  Opera¬ 
tions  de  I’Efprit;  a  compendium  of  everything  important 
in  metaphyfics  and  the  art  of  reafoning.  His  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  articles  were  printed  feparately  in  two  parts  ,21110, 
1762.  He  compofed  an  anfwer  to  father  Baltus’s  criti- 
cifm  on  Fontenelle’s  Hid.  of  Oracles,  of  w  hich  only  fome 
imperfeCt  fragments  were  found  among  his  papers. 

MARSAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte  :  twenty-two  miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Pont  a 
Mouflon,  and  feventeen  ead-north-ead  of  Nancy.  Lat. 
4.8.  48.  N.  Ion.  6.  41.  E. 

MAR'SALA,  a  feaport  town,  fituated  on  the  wed  coafl 
of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Lylibeum  ;  containing  about  8000  inhabitants.  It  is  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth-welt  of  Palermo.  Lat.  37.  50.  N.  Ion. 
12.  27.  E. 

MAR'SALA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
about  a  mile  fouth  from  the  town  of  Marfala. 

MARSAN',  before  the  revolution,  a  fmall  country  of 
France,  of  which  Monte  de  Marfan  was  the  capital.  It 
now  forms  part  of  the  department  of  the  Landes. 

MARSA'NA,/.  in  botany.  See  Murraya. 

MARSAN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome:  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cred,  and  eight 
north-north-ead  of  Montelimart. 

MAR'SAQUIVER,  or  Marsalouiver,  a  feaport  of 
Algiers,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  took  it  in  the  year  1732.  It  is  three 
miles  from  Oran. 

MAR'SBERG.  See  Stadtberg. 

MARSCH,  March,  or  Mark,  a  river  which  rifes  in 
the  fouth  part  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  foon  after  enters 
Moravia,  paffes  by  Littau,  Olmutz,  Kremfir,  Hradifch, 
Marcheck,  &c.  and  runs  into  the  Danube  at  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Aultria  and  Hungary.  It  is  fix  miles  aboj’e  Pref- 
burg,  and  thirty-two  below  Vienna. 

MARSCIA'NO,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  Peru- 
giano  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Perugia. 

MAR'SDEN,  a  townlhip  of  Yorklhire,  in  the  Wed 
Riding,  with  1510  inhabitants,  reckoning  631  employed 
in  manufactures :  five  miles  fouth-wed  of  Huddersfield. 

MAR'SDEN  (Great  and  Little),  two  townfliips  of 
Lancalhire :  three  miles  north  of  Burnley. 

MARSDE'NIA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in 
honour  of  William  Marjden,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  late  fecretary  to 
the  admiralty,  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Sumatra.]  In  bo- 
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tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandrin,  order  digynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  contortas,  Linn,  (apocynese,  Jiiff.  alclepiadeas, 
Brown.)  Generic  characters — Calyx:  peiianth  inferior, 
of  one  leaf,  in  five  acute  equal  fegments,  rather  fmall, 
permanent.  Corolla:  of  onepetal,pitcher-(haped,or  nearly 
wheel-fhaped,  in  five  bluntifh  fegments;  crown  of  the  fla- 
mens  of  five  comprefied  funpie  undivided  Laves,  with¬ 
out  any  internal  teeth.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  broad, 
flat,  cloven  at  the  top;  antherse  felfile  on  the  infide  of 
the  filament,  of  two  feparate  cells,  terminated  by  a  com¬ 
mon  membrane  ;  mafles  of  pollen  projected  from  the  an- 
theras  upon  the  fligma  in  pairs,  ereCt,  (licking  by  their 
bafe.  Pidillum  :  germens  two,  fuperior,  ovate  ;  flyles 
combined,  very  fhort  ;  fligma  Angle,  generally  Ample, 
fometimes  beaked,  the  beak  either  Ample  or  divided.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  follicles  two,  ovate-oblong,  frnooth.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  imbricated,  comofe. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Co¬ 
rolla  nearly  wheel-fhaped^  five-cleft;  crown  of  the  fla- 
mecs  of  five  comprefied  undivided  leaves,  without  teeth  ; 
antherae  terminated  by  a  membrane;  mafles  of  pollen 
ten,  frnooth,  ereCt ;  follicles  fmooth  ;  feeds  comofe. 

1.  Marfdenia  velutina,  or  foft-leaved  marfdenia  :  flem 
twining;  leaves  heart-l’naped,  broadly  ovate,  pointed, 
downy,  and  loft ;  cymes  umbel-fhaped  ;  mouth  of  the 
flower  naked.  Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical 
part  of  New  Holland. 

2.  Marfdenia  tinCloria,  or  indigo  marfdenia:  fietn 
twining ;  leaves  heart-fhaped,  ovate-oblong,  pointed, 
nearly  fmooth,  glandular  in  their  fore-part ;  tufts  lateral ; 
mouth  of  the  flower  bearded.  Native  of  Sumatra.  This 
plant  is  faid  to  afford  the  bed  indigo  in  Sumatra  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Marfden  appears  to  be  the  firlt  perfon  who  has  given 
any  account  of  it,  there  is  the  more  propriety  in  its  bear¬ 
ing  his  name. 

3.  Marfdenia  viridiflora,  or  green-flowered  marfdenia  : 
flem  twining  ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  fmoothifh,  ob- 
tufe  at  the  bafe;  tube  of  the  flower  (lightly  hairy  within. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New  Holland,  within  the 
tropic. 

4.  Marfdenia  claufa,  or  hairy-mouthed  marfdenia  :  flem 
twining;  leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  fmooth  ; 
flightly  rugofe  on  the  upper  fide;  mouth  of  the  flower 
denfely  bearded.  Gathered  in  Jamaica,  by  profeffor 
Swartz. 

5.  Marfdenia  fuaveolens,  or  fweet-feented  marfdenia: 
Item  nearly  ereCt  ;  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  fmooth,  vein- 
lefs  ;  tube  of  the  flower  fwelling  ;  mouth  bearded.  Na¬ 
tive  of  New  South  Wales,  about  Port  Jackfon,  where  it 
was  gathered  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  White. 

6.  Marfdenia  cinerafcens,  or  afli -coloured  marfdenia: 
flem  ereCt  ;  leaves  ovate,  bluntiih,  veiny,  flightly  downy; 
footdalks  half  an  inch  long;  corolla  nearly  wheel-fhaped. 
Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Hol¬ 
land. 

All  the  above  have  a  Ample  pointlefs  fligma,  and  are 
confidered  by  the  author  jutt  mentioned  as  the  molt  true 
and  genuine  Marfdenia.  The  two  following  have  a  beaked 
fligma. 

7.  Marfdenia  ereCta,  or  upright  marfdenia:  the  fame 
with  Cynanchum  erectum  ;  vol.  v.  p.  514.  Gerard  had 
it  in  his  garden,  having  received  it,  as  he  informs  us,  from 
“  his  loving  friend  John  Robin,  herbarift  in  Paris.”  It 
is  marked  by  Aiton  as  a  ftove-plant.  Jacquin  fays  it  re¬ 
quires  the  (helter  of  a  greenhoufe  at  Vienna  in  winter, 
but  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  June  and  July,  though 
without  bearing  fruit. 

8.  Marfdenia  roftrata,  or  beaked  twining  marfdenia:. 
flem  twining  ;  leaves  ovate,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  point¬ 
ed,  fmooth  ;  umbels  many-flowered.  Limb  bearded. 
Gathered  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New  South  Wales.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  faid  in  his  Prodromus  to  differ  from  its  congeners, 
in  having  the  mafles  of  pollen  kidney-fhaped,  and  fome¬ 
what  tranfverfe,  flicking  upon  the  extremity  of  the  Itig- 
ma,  at  fome  diftance  from  its  glandular  part.  Hence  ths 
name  Nepkrandra,  (from  rspgo;,  the  kidney,  and  cmy g,  a 

3  man,) 
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man,)  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  impregnating  fubftance, 
is  fuggetted  in  that  work,  apparently  under  (ome  idea  of 
the  plant’s  poffiblv  conftituting  a  genus  by  itfelf. 

MARSEILLAN',  or  Marcellan,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault  :  four  miles  north-eaft 
of  Agde,  and  eight  fouth-eaft  of  Pezenas. 

MARSEILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oife  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Grand villiers,  and  eleven 
north-weft  of  Beauvais. 

MARSEILLES,  a  city  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diltriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  fituated  near  the  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  large,  rich,  and  the  moll  ancient  place  in  all  this  pro¬ 
vince;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoceans,  and 
to  have  exifted  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  This 
ancient  city  was  for  3  long  time  an  independent  com¬ 
mercial  republic,  till  at  length,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquelts  in  Gaul,  it  was  fubdued  by  their  arms; 
and,  under  their  government,  it  flouriftied  in  commerce, 
ails,  and  elegant  literature,  till  its  opulence  and  glory 
perilhed  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
advantages  of  its  fituation,  at  the  foot  of  a  rqcky  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  fea,  caufed  its  trade  to  revive,  even  in  the 
ages  of  Gothic  barbarifm  ;  neverthelefs  it  languifhed  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  the  counts  of  Provence.  Since  its 
union  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Marfeilles  has  enjoyed  a  dittinCt  municipal  government 
and  jurifdiCtion,  under  magiftrates  defied  by  the  citizens. 
The  fubfidies  which  it  formerly  paid  for  the  fupport  of 
the  French  government  were  impofed  by  the  king’s  edicts, 
and  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue 
paid  by  Provence. 

Marfeilles  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  ;  the 
former  lies  on  an  eminence,  confifts  of  narrow  crooked 
ftreets  with  mean  houfes,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fifh- 
ermen  and  other  poor  people;  the  public  ftreets  are  fpa- 
cious  and  extenfive,  and  the  houfes  regularly  built,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  commodious,  occupied  by  opulent  families,  and 
by  thriving  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  manufacturers. 
The  port  exhibits  a  noble  fpeCtacle  of  commercial  in- 
duftry  ;  and  the  quay,  in  its  profperous  ftate,  was  crowded 
with  a  bufy  multitude,  confiding  of  people  of  all  nations 
and  languages ;  the  neighbouring  territory  is  thickly  fet 
with  villas  belonging  to  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city  ;  its  trade  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
its  manufactures  were  various  and  extenfive.  Before  the 
revolution,  this  city  was  the  refidence  of  a  bailiwic,  and 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop;  it  had  alfo  four  parifh-churches,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cathedral,  and  two  collegiate  ones,  with  two 
abbies,  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  an  obfervatory,  and 
a  mintage.  Its  arfenal  was  ftored  with  all  implements 
neceflary  for  fitting  out  the  galleys;  its  armoury,  confid¬ 
ing  of  four  walks  interfering  one  another,  was  reckoned 
the  fined  in  the  kingdom,  and  contained  arms  for  40,000 
men.  In  the  arfenal  is  a  dock  for  building  the  galleys, 
which,  being  roofed  over,  and  communicating  with  the 
harbour,  is  of  a  parallelogramic  form,  having  public  and 
private  buildings  on  the  two  long  Tides,  and  on  one 
of  the  fliorter,  the  other  fide  affording  an  opening  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  being  defended  on  each  point  by 
a  ltrong  fort.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  rendered 
difficult  by  a  rocky  cape  that  is  contiguous  ;  nor  has  it 
depth  of  water  fufficient  for  men  of  war.  This  port  was 
frequented,  before  the  revolution,  by  upwards  of  4500 
veflels  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  The  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  reckoned  at  111,130.  Lat.43.  17.43.N.  Ion.  5. 

22.  12.  E. 

MAR'SENA,  [Heb.]  A  fcripture  name. 

MARSH,  Mars,  or  Mas,  are  derived  from  the  Sax. 
nieppc,  a  fen,  or  fenny  place.  Gibfon's  Cambden. 

MARSH,  f.  [meppc,  Sax.]  A  fen;  a  bog;  afwamp; 
a  watery  traCl  of  land. — Your  low  meadows  and  marfh- 
lands  you  need  not  lay  up  till  April,  except  the  fpring 
be  very  wet,  and  your  marjhes  very  poachy.  Mortimer's 
Hnjbandry. 
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In  their  courfes  make  that  round, 

In  meadows  and  in  marjhes  found. 

Of  them  fo  called  the  rayry  ground, 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.  Drayton. 

MARSH  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  Irifh  prelate,  was 
born  at  Hannington  near  Highworth  in  Wiltfliire,  in  the 
year  1638.  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  grammar¬ 
learning  in  his  native  place,  in  1654  he  was  entered  of 
Magdalen-college,  of  Oxford,  where  lie  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1657.  In  the  foilowingyear  he  was  eleCted  fellow 
of  Exeter-college ;  as  a  member  of  w'hich  he  proceeded 
M.  A.  in  1660,  BD.  in  1667,  and  D.D.  in  1671.  During 
thefe  periods  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bi- 
fhop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
lord  chancellor.  He  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  proCtors  for  the  government  of  the  univerfity,  dur¬ 
ing  king  Charles’s  refidence  in  1665.  In  1673,  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  appointed  him 
principal  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall  ;  which  fociety  flouriflied 
greatly  under  his  excellent  difcipline.  In  1678,  by  the 
joint  intereft  of  his  friend  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  king  was  in¬ 
duced  to  nominate  him  to  the  vacant  provoftfhip  of  Dub- 
lin-college  ;  where  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  high 
truft  with  fuch  fidelity  and  regularity,  that  his  conduct 
has  been  held  up  as  a  complete  pattern  to  all  his  fuccef- 
fors.  He  did  not  continue  long,  however,  in  this  ufefui 
employment  ;  for,  in  1682-3,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  in  1690  he  was  tranflated 
from  thofe  fees  to  the  archbiftiopric  of  Cafliell ;  from 
thence  to  Dublin  in  1694;  and,  in  1702-3,  from  Dublin 
to  Armagh.  While  he  filled  the  fee  of  Dublin,  he  built 
a  noble  library,  which  he  enlarged  after  he  became  pri¬ 
mate,  furnifhed  it  with  a  choice  collections  of  books  ;  and, 
made  a  handfome  provifion  for  a  librarian  and  fub-librarian. 
He  3] fo  endowed  an  hofpital  at  Drogheda,  for  twelve  wi¬ 
dows  of  decayed  clergymen,  to  each  of  whom  he  affigned 
an  apartment  and  twenty  pounds  a-year.  He  likewife 
repaired  many  dilapidated  churches  in  the  diocefe  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  and  bought  in  feveral  impropriations,  which  he  re- 
flored  to  his  fee.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  generous  bene¬ 
factions  to  Ireland  only,  but  extended  his  bounty  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  to 
other  munificent  and  charitable  inftitutions ;  prefenting  a 
number  of  oriental  manufcripts,  chiefly  purchafed  out  of 
Golius’s  collection,  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 
After  having  lived  many  years  in  great  honour  and  repu¬ 
tation,  and  been  feven  times  appointed  one  of  the  lords- 
jultices  of  Ireland,  this  worthy  prelate  died  in  1713,  when 
he  was  within  fix  weeks  of  completing  the  feventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Befides  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  oriental,  as  well 
as  of  the  facred  fcriptures  and  eccleliaftical  hiltory,  he 
was  alfo  a  proficient  in  mathematical  learning,  natural 
philofophy,  and  rnufic  ;  and  in  his  perfonal  character  he 
was  pious,  amiable,  and  exemplary.  He  publiflied,  1. 
ManuduCtio  ad  Logicam,  written  by  Philip  de  Trieu, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Ariffotle,  fome 
tables  and  fchemes,  and  Gaffendi’s  treatife  De  Demon- 
ftratione,  with  notes,  1678,  8vo.  2.  Inftitutiones  Logicae, 
in  Ufum  Juvenrutis  Academicae,  1681,  8vo.  3.  An  in¬ 
troductory  Effay  to  the  DoCtrine  of  Sounds,  containing 
fome  Propofals  for  the  Improvement  of  Acouftics,  pre- 
fentedto  the  Royal  Society  in  Dublin,  and  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  year  1683.  4.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 

the  Diocefe  of  Dublin,  1694,  4to.  IVood's  At/ien.  Oxon. 
vol.  ii. 

MARSH  CA'PE,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaff:  of  New 
Georgia.  Lat.  9.21.  S.  Ion.  150.  56.  E. 

MARSH  CINQ'UEFOIL,  in  botany.  See  Comarum. 

MARSH  CREE'K,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  34.  35.  N.  Ion.  77.  34.  W. 

MARSH  EL'DER,  in  botany.  See  Viburnum. 

MARSH’S 
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MARSH’S  I'SLAND,  the  larged  of  a  group  of  thir¬ 
teen  i (lands  at  the  Great  Falls  in  Penobfcot-river,  all  ly¬ 
ing  within  feven  miles  of  one  another.  Marlh’s  idand  is 
about  five  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  elli- 
mated  to  contain  about  5000  acres. 

M AR'SH-LAND,  f.  The  welt  divifion  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk  is  fo  called.  Land  which  abounds  in  marfhes. 
— Your  low  meadows  and  mar/i-lands  you  need  not  lay 
up  till  April,  except  the  fpring  be  very  wet,  and  your 
marfhes  very  poachy.  Mortimer.  i 

MARSH-MAL'LOW,/.  in  botany.  See  Althaea. 
It  is  in  all  refpedts  like  the  mallow,  but  its  leaves  are 
more  foft  and  woolly.  Miller. 

MARSH-MAR'IGOLD,  f.  in  botany.  See  Caltha. 
This  flower  confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  w’hich  are  placed 
circularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rofe,  in  the  middle-of 
which  riles  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous 
fruit,  in  which  there  are  feveral  cells,  for  the  mod  part 
bent  downwards,  collected  into  little  heads,  and  full  of 
feeds.  Miller. 

And  fet  foft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue. 

To  (hade  marjk-marigolds  of  (Lining  hue.  Dryden. 

M ARSH-ROCK'ET,  in  botany.  See  Sisymbrium. 

MARSH  TRE'FOIL.  See  Menyanthes. 

MAR'SHAL,  or  Mar'esch al,  f.  Primarily  denotes 
an  officer  who  has  the  care  or  the  command  of  horfes. 
Nicod  derives  the  word  from  polemarchus,  mailer  of  the 
camp;  Matthew  Paris  from  martis  fenefcallus.  In  the  old 
Gaulith  language,  march  fignified  horfe;  whence  marefchal 
might  fignify  him  who  commanded  the  cavalry.  Spel- 
man,  Skinner,  and  Menage,  derive  it  from  the  German 
maer,- a  mare,  or  horfe,  and  /chalk,  fervant;  which  makes 
fome  imagine  the  title  was  firlt  given  to  farriers,  or  thofe 
who  (hod  and  bled  horfes;  and  that,  in  fucceflion  of  time, 
it  palled  to  thofe  who  commanded  them. 

That  the  marflial  was  an  officer  of  confiderable  note  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elfewhere,  mult  incontrovertibly 
be  acknowledged  ;  but  the  exaft  time  of  the  firlt  inftitu- 
tion  of  his  office  cannot  now  be  fo  well  afccrtained.  At 
firlt,  the  marflial,  or  marefcallus,  was  probably  an  officer  of 
inferior  rank,  to  whole  direction  and  management  fove- 
reign  princes  confided  the  care  of  their  horfes.  Some 
have  fuppofed  the  marefcallus  and  the  comes  faluli  to  have 
been  the  fame  officer  under  different  titles  ;  w'hillt  others, 
allowing  the  functions  of  thefe  officers  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  different,  contend  that  they  were  united  in,  and  for 
a  long  time  after  their  inftitution  continued  to  be  exer- 
cifed  by,  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  In  the  early  times  of 
the  weftern  empire,  whilft  the  comes  jlabuli  remained  a 
mere  officer  of  the  houfehold,  and  uninvelted  with  a  mi¬ 
litary  employment,  no  mention  of  a  marefcallus  occurs 
among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  In  thofe  times  the  ma- 
refcalli  were  only  minilterial  to  the  comes  fiabuli  ;  and  the 
fame  difference  fubfilted  between  them  as  between  menial 
fervants  and  their  mailers.  The  comes  fiabuli  was  a  high 
officer  of  the  emperor,  who  appointed  him  to  that  office, 
and  committed  to  him  the  fuperintendency  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  ftables  and  ftud;  whereas  the  roarefcalli  were  perfons 
acting  under  him  in  a  fervile  llation,  and  employed  in 
dreffing,  feeding,  and  training,  a  limited  number  of  the 
emperor’s  horfes.  Afterwards  the  promotion  of  the 
comes  ftabuli,  or  con/able,  to  the  military  dignity  of  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  opened  the  way  for  the  ma- 
refcalli,  or  mar/ials,  to  emerge  out  of  their  obfcurity,  and 
to  rife  to  a  more  exalted  llation  than  they  had  before  en¬ 
joyed  ;  for,  on  account  of  their  lkill  in  the  feveral 
branches  of  horfe'manlhip  and  the  management  of  ca¬ 
valry,  the  comes  ftabuli  felefted  one  of  them  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  pofition  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  to  affign  the  quarters  and  lodging  for  the  foldiery  ; 
to  llation  the  piquet-s,  and  diredl  the  foragers.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  Marefcallus,  thus  raifed  from  lervility,  foon  at¬ 
tained  to  great  dignity  and  power;  infotnuch  that  the 
leading  of  the  van  of  the  army,  the  command  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  and  the  making  of  the  firlt  attack  on  the  enemy, 
were  annexed  to  it.  The  French,  from  almolt  the  ear- 
Vol,  XIV.  No.  984.. 
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lied  times  of  their  monarchy,  had  both  conftable*  and 
marflial.  The  marffial  is  mentioned  in  the  Leges  Silicas, 
in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  feveral  of  the. 
contemporary  writers  of  that  age;  but,  from  his  firlt  in- 
llitution  in  France,  was  confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the 
conftable,  whole  minifter  he  was  both  in  war  and  peace. 

We  find  the  term  “  Marffial”  uled  in  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  for  an  officer  veiled  both  with  authority  ancPju- 
rifdiftion,  and  that  officer  grown  up  there  to  the  meridian 
of  his  dignity  and  power,  before  William’s  invafion  of 
out  illand;  and  therefore,  if  we  had 'not  any  pofitive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  faft,  yet  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  he 
brought  the  name  and  office  into  England  at  the  time  of 
'  the  coTtqueft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  princes  of  the 
Norman  lineage  carried  both  to  Sicily  and  Naples;  and  of 
this  we  are  allured  by  the  chronicle  of  Normandy,  which 
exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the  Conqueror  made  Roger  de 
Montgomery  and  William  Fitz-Olborne  marjhals .-in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  office,  next  to  that  of  the  ccnjlable,  was  con¬ 
ferred  for  feveral  generations  in  the  family  of  the  Clares, 
earls  of  Pembroke;  after  which,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
it  was  held  by  different  great  perfonages,  till  the  25th  of 
Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  heirs  male  forever,  with  power 
to  exercile  it  by  deputy;  iince  which  time,  it  hath,  with 
fome  interruptions  arifing  from  attainders,  and  other 
confequences  of  civil  diffenfions,  continued  in  that  fa¬ 
mily.  See  Earl-Marshal,  p.4.22. 

MAR'SHAL,  f.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lifts  : 

Dares  their  pride  prefume  againft  my  laws, 

As  in  a  lifted  field  to  fight  their  caufe? 

Unmalk’d  the  royal  grant ;  nor  mar/tal  by. 

As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryden. 

Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a  feaft,  or  any 
other  affembly  : 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro, 

A  jolly  yeoman,  mar/ial  of  the  fame, 

Whole  name  was  Appetite;  he  did  bellow  • 

Both  guefts  and  meats,  whenever  in  they  came. 

And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame.  Fa.  Queen. 

An  harbinger;  a  purfuivant ;  one  who  goes  before  a 
prince  to  declare  his  coming  and  provide  entertainment. 
—-Her  face,  when  it  was  faireft,  had  been  but  as  a  mar- 
/ lal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which  now  was 
fo  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  outward  harbinger. 
Sidney. 

Our  ancient  records  take  notice  of  fome  officers  by  the 
name  of  marfhals,  who  are  mentioned  only  in  general  to 
have  been  fervants  of  the  king’s  boulehold  ;  and  we  find 
by  the  patent-rolls,  that  king  Henry  III.  had  no  lefs  a 
number  of  marlhals  than  feven  continually  attending 
upon  him  in  his  court;  for  which  lervice,  each  of  them 
was  paid  by  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  the  yearly  wages 
of  twenty  marks.  This,  indeed,  will  not  feem  extraordi¬ 
nary,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  being  “  marflial,”  or 
having  the  “  marlhalfea”  of  a  thing,  meant  no  more  than 
being  the  director,  or  having  the  overfight,  charge,  or  or¬ 
dering,  of  it.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madox  lpecities  feveral 
officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold  under  the  feveral  deno¬ 
minations  of  marlhals  of  his  horfes,  of  his  birds,  and  of 
his  meafures. 

Marshal  of  France,  the  higheft  preferment  in  the 
French  armies.  The  dignity  of  marflial  came  to  be  for 
life,  though  at  its  firft  inftitution  it  was  otherwife.  At 
firlt  they  were  but  two  in  number;  and  their  allowance 
was  but  five  hundred  livres  perannum  in  time  of  war,  and 
nothing  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
a  third  was  added  ;  Henry  II.  created  a  fourth  ;  Louis 
XIV.  increafed  them  to  twenty  ;  the  emperor  Napoleon 
to  twenty-two.  See  a  lift  of  them  under  the  article 
London,  vol.  xiii.  p,  199. 

Marshal  of  the  King’s  Bench,  an  officer  who  has 
cultody  of  the  prifon  called  the  king’s  bench.  He  gives 
attendance  upon  the  court,  and  takes  into  his  cultody  all 
5  P  prifoners 
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prifoners  committed  by  the  court;  he  is  finable  for  his 
abfence,  and  non-attendance  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office.  The  power  of  appointing  the  marfhal  of  the  king’s 
bench  is  in  the  crown. 

In  Fleta,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  a  Marjhal  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  to  whom  the  court  commits  the  cuftody  of  the 
king’s  debtors,  See. 

Marshal  of  the  King’s  House,  or  Knight-Marshal, 
an  Englifh  officep,  whole  bufinefs, according  to  Fleta,  is  to 
execute  the  commands  and  decrees  of  the  lord  fteward, 
and  to  have  the  cuitody  of  prifoners  committed  by  the 
court  of  verge.  Under  him,  are  fix  marfhal’s  men,  who 
are  properly  the  kingVbailiffs,  and  arreft  in  the  verge  of 
the  court,  when  a  warrant  is  backed  by  the  board  of 
green-cloth.  The  court  where  caufes  of  this  kind,  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man,  are  tried,  is  called  the  Marfhalfea, 
and  is  under  the  knight-marfhal.  This  is  alfo  the  name 
of  the  prifon  in  Southwark  ;  the  reaf'on  of  which  may 
probably  be,  that  the  marfhal  of  the  king’s  houfe  was 
wont  to  fit  there  in  judgment,  or  keep  his  prifon. 

Earl  Marshal  of  Scotland.  His  office  was  to  com¬ 
mand  the  cavalry,  whereas  the  conftable  commanded  the 
whole  army.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  had  a  fort  of 
joint  command,  as  of  old  all  orders  were  addrefl'ed  “  to 
our  conftable  and  marifchal.”  The  office  of  earl  marifchal 
has  never  been  out  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  It  was 
referved  at  the  Union  ;  and,  when  the  heritable  jurifdic- 
tions  were  bought,  it  was  in  the  crow  n,  being  forfeited  by 
tiie  rebellion  of  George  Keith,  earl  marifchal,  in  1715. 

Earl  Marshal  of  England.  The  chief  officerof  arms: 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  fteward  ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  marjjial.  Shahefpcare. 

The  earl  marfhal,  in  order  of  precedence,  is  the  eighth 
great  officer  of  itate.  See  Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  p.455.  It 
is  his  charge  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
honour  and  arms,  to  determine  contracts  that  refpe<fl 
deeds  of  arms  out  of  the  realm  upon  land,  and  matters 
concerning  war  within  the  realm,  which  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  common  law,  in  which  he  ufually  proceeds 
according  to  the  civil  law.  He  had,  anciently,  feveral 
courts  under  his  jurifdiflion,  as  the  court  of  chivalry,  now 
almofl  forgotten  ;  and  the  court  of  honour.  See  Court 
of  Chivalry,  vol.  v. 

He  has  alfo  fome  pre-eminence  in  the  court  of  marfhal- 
fea,  where  he  may  fit  in  judgment  againft  criminals  offend¬ 
ing  within  the  verge  of  the  court;  whence  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer  under  him  is  called  knight  marfial.  Under  him  is  alfo 
the  Herald’s  Office,  or  College  of  Arms.  See  the  article 
Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 

Mr.  Camden,  in  his  difeourfe  concerning  the  etymo¬ 
logy,  antiquity,  and  office,  of  earl  marfhal,  attributes  the 
fir  it  ufe  of  the  word  marefcallus  in  England  to  Petrus  Ble- 
fenfis,  fecretary  to  king  Henry  II.  and  that  the  fecond 
mention  of  marfhal  is  in  the  firft  year  of  king  John  ;  and 
adds,  that  the  marfhal  had  not  any  precedency  in  refpeft 
of  his  place,  until  king  Henry  VIII.  in  the  31ft  year  of 
his  reign,  by  afit  of  parliament,  alligned  him  place  next 
to  the  lord  conftable,  and  before  the  lord  admiral.  This 
office,  until  it  was  made  hereditary,  always  palled  by 
grant  from  the  king,  and  never  was  held  by  tenure  or 
ferjeantry  (by  any  fubje<5f),  as  the  offices  of  lord  high 
fteward  and  lord  high  conllable  were  fometiines  held. 
The  king  created  him  by  letters  patent  under  his  great 
leal,  and  at  the  fame  time,  for  his  better  diftinction  and 
great-  r  ftate,  delivered  to  him  a  rod,  which  he  was  thence¬ 
forth  conffantly  to  bear  in  his- hand.  This  rod  was  ori¬ 
ginally  of  wood,  and  like  the  tiplfaff  which  is  carried  by 
the  modern  marfhalmen  :  but,  when  Richard  II.  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  reign,  re-granted  the  office  to  Thomas 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  that  mo¬ 
narch,  in  order  to  enhance  the  grandeur  and  honour  of 
this  new  marfhal,  by  the  patent  of  his  creation,  directed 
that  he  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  “  earl  marfhals,”  fhould, 


in  the  royal  prefence,  and  at  all  other  times,  bear  and 
carry  a  rod  of  gold,  tipped  at  each  end  with  black  ena¬ 
mel,  and  having  th#  royal  arms  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
arms  of  the  faid  earl  on  the  lower;  ever  fince  wdiicli  time 
the  earls  marfhal  have  borne  the  like  official  badge.  It  is 
difficult  to  afeertain  the  refpeUive  periods  in  which  this 
officer  acquired  the  feveral  ftyles  of  “  marfhal  of  England” 
and  “  earl  marfhal  of  England.”  The  earlieit  patent  by 
which  the  appellation  of  “earl’’  was  added  to  marfhal  of 
England,  is  that  of  the  12th  of  January,  in  the  9th  year 
of  king  Richard  II.  granted  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  pf 
Nottingham,  and  conffituting  him  earl  marfhal  of  England, 
to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  body;  and  yet 
the  ftyle.of  comes  marefcallus  was  far  more  ancient,  and 
probably  arofe  from  the  perfons  on  whom  the  office  of 
marfhal  was  ufually  conferred,  being  earls,  or  comites,  at 
or  before  the  time  of  their  inveltiture  :  the  word  comes 
being  ufed  in  thefe  early  ages  as  a  fly le  of  office  and  judi¬ 
cature,  and  not  as  a  title  of  dignity. 

This  office,  though  frequently  hereditary,  hath  not  been 
always  fbj  on  the  contrary,  the  limitations  in  the  grants 
that  have  been  made  of  it  vary  from  time  to  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  limitations  in  king  Edward  I’s  re-grant  of  the 
office  to  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  were  more  general, 
viz.  “to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.”  King  James  I. 
was  pleafed,  by  letters  patent,  dated  Auguft  29,  1622,  to 
conffitute  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry, 
earl  marfhal  for  life;  and  the  next  year,  the  fame  king 
granted  (with  the  advice  of  the  privy-council)  letters 
patent,  wherein  it  was  declared,  that,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  office  of  lord  high  conftable  of  England,  the  earl 
marfhal  had  the  like  jurifdiflion  in  the  court  of  chivalry 
as  both  conftable  and  marfhal  jointly  ever  exercifed.  See 
Constable,  vol.  v.  p.  no, 

On  the  19th  of  Oftober,  1.672,  king  Charles  II.  was 
pleafed  to  grant  to  Henry  lord  Howard  of  Caltle-Rifing, 
and  earl  of  Norwich,  by  letters  patent,  the  office  of  “  here~- 
ditary  earl  marfhal  of  England;”  with  limitation,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  iflue  male,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  &c.  with  remainder  to  the  late 
earl  of  Suffolk  and  his  heirs  male,  remainder  to  Charles 
Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  his  heirs  male.  On  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother, Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  earl 
of  Arundel,  Surry,  &c.  which  happened  in  1677,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  dukedom,  and  all  other  his  honours  and 
eiiates.  Thus,  then,  the  office  of  earl  marfhal  is  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  family  of  Howard,  and  enjoyed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  principal  branch  thereof;  though,  till  of 
late,  on  account  of  the  religion  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  adminiftering  it  in  per— 
fon,  it  was  difeharged  by  deputation  ;  but  yet  it  is  to  be 
oblerved,  that  it  was  not  given  out  of  the  name  and  fa¬ 
mily  of  Howard.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  at. 
preterit  the  earl  marfhal  is  not  confidered  as  a  military 
officer. 

Field:Marshal,  a  denomination  of  military  rank  in 
England,  fuperior  to  all  others  except  commander  in  chief,, 
having  the  command  of  a  w  hole  army.  There  are  but 
five  field-marfhals  in  the  Englifti  army:  the  duke  of  York, 
(commander  in  chief,)  the  duke  of  Kent,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  duke  of 
Cambridge;  and,  with  refpeit  to  the  dukes  of  Kent,. 
Cambridge,  and  Cumberland,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a 
mere  honorary,  but  profitable,  title,  as  thole  perfons  have 
no  immediate  command. 

Provost-Marshal,  an  officer  appointed  to  feize  and 
fecure  deferters,  marauders,  foldiers  Itraggling  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  camp,  and  all  other  criminals.  The 
provolt-marfhal  is  to  go  often  abroad  round  the  army,  to 
hinder  the  foldiers  from  pillaging.  It  is  his  office  to  in- 
diU  offenders,  and  to  fee  the  fentence  palled  upon  them 
executed.  He  likewife  regulates  the  weights  and  mca- 
fures,  and  the  prices  of. provifions,  &c.  in  the  army,  when 
in  the  field.  For  the  difeharge  of  his  office,  he  has  a 
lieutenant,  a  clerk,  and  a  troop  of  pro  volt’s  or  marfhal’s 
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men  on  horfeback  ;  a  ferjeant’s  guard,  and  fometlmcs  a 
fubaltern’s  guard  ;  asadfo  an  executioner.  The  provoft- 
marffial,  or  chief  provolt  of  the  army,  feems  to  have  been 
formerly  an  office  of  much  greater  rank,  and  authority  than 
it  is  now.  At  prefent,  the  office  of  provolf-marlhal  is 
executed  by  the  adjutant,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  all  fen-, 
fences  of  regimental  courts  martial  inflicted.  There  is 
alfo  a  provoft-marffial  in  the  navy,  who  hath  charge  of 
the  prifoners  taken  at  fea. 

MAR'SHAL,  f.  An  abbreviation  of  field-marfhal. — 
We  ferried  over  the  Tummel,  in  order  to  get  into  viarjhal 
Wade’s  road,  which  leads  from  Dunkeld  to  Invernefs. 
Gray's  Letters. 

To  MAR'SHAL,  v.  a.  To  arrange  ;  to  rank  in  order. — 
It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  ffiould  be  the  directrix  of 
fitch  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind  man  ffiould  marjhal 
an  army.  Glanville's  Scepjis. 

Anchifes  look’d  not  with  fo  pleas’d  a  face. 

In  nutnb’ring  o’er  his  future  Roman  race. 

And  marjhalling  the  heroes  of  his  name. 

As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came.  Dryden. 

To  lead  as  an  harbinger. — Thou  marJliaU'Jl  me  the  way 
that  I  was  going.  Shakefpeare. 

MAR'SHALL  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  born  at  Barkby  in  Leicefterffiire,  about 
the  year  1621.  He  was  inftrufted  in  grammar-learning 
by  the  vicar  of  his  native  town  j  and,  in  1640,  was  entered 
a  batler  at  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  where  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  elected  a  fcholar  on  Trapp’s  foundation. 
As  he  was  a  conftant  attendant  on  archbiffiop  Uffier’s  fer- 
mons  in  Allhallow’s  church,  he  became  fo  great  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  that  excellent  prelate,  that  he  determined  to  take 
him  for  the  model  of  his  own  life.  When  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  and  Oxford  was  converted  into  a  garrilbn,  he 
bore  arms  on  the  king’s  fide,  at  his  own  expenfe  ;  on 
which  account,  when  he  flood  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  he  was  admitted  without  paying  the  cuftomary  fees. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  in  1647, 
he  left  the  univerfity,  went  to  the  continent,  and  became 
preacher  to  the  company  of  Englifli  merchants  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  and  Dort.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  conti¬ 
nued  abroad  feveral  years;  during  which  he  was  created 
B.  D.  in  1661  ;  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  without  his 
folicitation  or  knowledge,  in  1668;  and  made  D.  D.  at 
Oxford  in  the  following  year,  while  he  was  dill  at  Dort. 
Thefe  honours  recalled  him  to  his  native  country,  and  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  reftor  of  his  college,  in  the 
year  1672.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  his  majefly;  and  in  1680,  prefented  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Bladon,  near  Woodffock,  in  Oxfordlhire.  His  laft 
preferment  was  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucelter,  in  1681.  He 
died  at  Lincoln-college  in  1685,  about  the  age  of  fixty-. 
four,  and  is  entitled  to  honourable  remembrance  among 
the  benefaftors  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  fince,  with 
the  exception  of  fome,  otherwife  difpofed  of,  he  bequeathed 
to  the  public  library  all  fuch  of  his  books  and  manuferipts 
as  did  not  before  form  a  part  of  it,  and  the  remaining 
part  to  Lincoln-college  library  ;  in  which  college,  like- 
wife,  he  founded  three  fcholarfiiips,  fupported  by  rent- 
charges  on  different  elfates.  Wood  fays,  that  “  he  was  a 
perfon  very  well  verfed  in  books,  a  noted  critic,  efpecially  in 
the  Gothic  and  Englilh-Saxon  tongues,  a  painful  preacher, 
a  good  man  and  governor,  and  one  every  way  worthy  of 
his  ftation  in  the  church.”  And  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in 
his  Life  of  Robert  Huntington,  pronounces  him  15  a  molt 
excellent  man,  who  was  prodigioully  well  fkilled  in  the 
Saxon  and  Ealtern  tongues,  efpecially  the  Coptic  ;  and  was 
eminent  for  his  ftrift  piety,  profound  learning,  and  other 
valuable  qualifications.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Ob- 
fervationes  in  Evangeliorum  Verliones  perantiquas  duas, 
Gothica  fcilicet  et  Anglo-Saxonica,  See.  1665,  4to.  2. 
The  Catechifm  fet  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
briefly  explained  by  fhort  Notes,  1679,  8vo.  which  notes 
in  fubfequent  editions  were  accompanied  with  An  Eflay 
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of  Queflions  and  Anfwers,  framed  out  of  the  fame  Notes, 
for  the  Exercife  of  Youth,  See.  by  the  fame  Author.  3. 
An  Epiflle  for  the  Englifli  Reader,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Hyde’s 
Tranflation  into  the  Malayan  Language  of  the  four  Gof- 
pels  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Ch riff,  and  the  Afts  of  the  holy 
Apoftles,  1677,  4to.  4.  The  Life  of  Archbiffiop  Ufher, 
publiflied  by  Dr.  Richard  Parr,  1686,  folio.  Wood's  Athere. 
Oxon.  &  Fa/li,  vol.  ii. 

M  ARS'H  ALLER,  f.  One  that  arranges ;  one  that  ranks 
in  order. — Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  Englifli  poetry, 
and  the  great  marjhaller  of  words.  Trapp. 

MARSH  AL'LIA,yi  [adopted  by  profeflor  Marty n  from 
Schreber,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Mar- 
Jhall ,  author  of  Arbuflum  Americanum,  the  American  Grove, 
or  an  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Foreft  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  the  United  States,  publiflied  at  Philadelphia,  8vo.  1785; 
and  a  French  tranflation  at  Paris,  in  1788.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  asqualis, 
natural  order  compofitas  capitatm,  (cinarocephalce,  JuJfd) 
Generic  charafters — Common  calyx:  fpreading,  of  nu¬ 
merous,  linear-lanceolate,  obtufe,  concave,  nearly  equal, 
permanent  feales.  Corolla  :  compound,  uniform,  longer 
than  the  calyx;  the  florets  hermaphrodite,  equal,  nume¬ 
rous,  of  one  petal,  funnel-fliaped,  viMofe;  tube  the  length 
of  the  calyx;  limb  fomewhat  ventricofe,  divided  into  five, 
linear,  rather  ereft,  fegments,  two  of  them  more  deeply 
feparated.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary;  anthene 
cylindrical,  tubular,  as  long  as  the  limb.  Piftilium  :  ger- 
men  ovate  ;  ftyle  thread-fhaped,  a  little  longer  than  the 
ftamens  ;  ftigmas  two,  recurved.  Pericarpium :  none,  ex¬ 
cept  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  :  folitary,  ovate,  five- 
fided,  downy,  with  a  crown  of  five  fmall,  ovate,  pointed, 
ereft,  membranous,  leaves.  Receptacle  flat,  chaffy;  feales 
linear,  a  little  dilated,  and  obtufe  at  the  top,  green,  the 
length  of  the  calyx. 

This  feems  to  be  a  genus  without  fpecies  ;  Willdenow 
has  not  enumerated  any  in  his  extenfive  work  ;  fo  that  the 
above  character  is  all  that  is  at  prefent  known  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that,  its  place  in  the  lyflem  will  be  between 
Serratula  and  Pteronia. 

MAR'SHALLING,  f.  The  aft  of  arranging,  or  of 
putting  into  proper  order.  In  heraldry,  it  is  the  dilpofal. 
of  feveral  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  d i ft i n ft  families  in 
one  and  the  fame  efcutcheon  or  fliield,  together  with  their 
ornaments,  parts,  and  appurtenances.  See  the  article 
Heraldry,  vol.  ix. 

MAR'SHALSEA.  See  the  article  London,  voh  xiii. 
p.  512. 

MAR'SHALSHIP,  /.  The  office  of  a  marffial. 

MARSHALSVIL'LE,  a  place  of  America,  in  Muhlen- 
burg  county,  Virginia  ;  in  which  is  a  polt-office:  twenty  . 
five  miles  from  WafhingtOn. 

MAR'SHAM  (Sir  John),  a  writer  ofi  great  erudition, 
was  born  in  1602,  at  London,  of  which  city  his  father 
was  an  alderman.  He  received  his  education  at  Weft- 
minfter-fchcol,and  at  St.  John’s-college,  Oxford  ;  at  which 
laft  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1625.  He  then  made 
a  tour  on  the  continent;  and,  returning  to  London,  en¬ 
tered  at  the  Middle  Temple  for  the  (ludy  of  law.  In  1629 
he  vifited  the  Low  Countries  and  Paris  in  the  retinue  of 
fir  Thomas  Edmondes,  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Louis 
XIII.  Refuming  his  legal  ftudies  after  his  return,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery  in  1638.  When 
the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  followed  the  king  to  Oxford, 
for  which  conduct  he  was  deprived  of  his  place  by  the 
parliament,  and  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  plunder  of  his 
effate.  After  the  ruin  of  the  royal  caufe,  he  came  to 
London,  made  a  compofition  for  his  property,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Itudies  in  retirement.  In  the  year  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  he  was  elefted  one  of  the  reprefentati ves  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Rochelter,  was  reftored  to  his  place  in  chancery, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  died  at  Btifhy- 
hall,  Hertfordfhire,  in  1685,  leaving  two  Tons  by  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  William  Hammond. 
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Sir  John  Marfiiam  was  eminently  learned  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  hiftory,  and  chronology.  The  firft  fruit  of  his 
ltudies  was,  “  Diatriba  Chronologica,”  4to.  1649  ;  a  dif- 
fertation  in  which  he  examines  the  principal  difficulties 
occurring  in  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Teftametit :  the 
fubftance  of  this  work  was  afterwards  inferted  in  his  C’a- 
11011.  He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Monafticon  Anglicanum,  publiffied  in  1655.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  performance  is  entitled  “  Canon  Chronicus  Higyp- 
tiacus,  Ebraicus,  Grtecus,  &  Difquifitiones,”  fol.  Lond. 
1672;  reprinted,  with  corrections,  at  Leipfic,  4to.  1676. 
I11  this  work  lie  was  the  firit  who  propofed  to  the  learned 
world  the  hypothefis  of  four  collateral  dynafties  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  kings,  reigning  at  the  fame  time  over  different  dif- 
triCts  of  that"  country,  in  order  to  reduce  the  extravagant 
chronology  of  the  Egyptian  records  to  a  conformity  with 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  point  he  endeavours 
to  eftablifh  with  great  erudition  ;  and,  though  feveral  par¬ 
ticulars  in  his  fyftem  have  been  oppugned,  yet  the  learned 
have  in  general  agreed  that  no  tolerable  fcheme  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  hiftory  can  be  formed  on  any  other  foundation.  He 
left  at  his  death,  unfinifiied,  a  fifth  book  of  his  Canon 
Chronicus,  containing  the  Perfian  empire.  Biogr.  Britan. 

M  AR'SHFIELD, anciently  Me  re  sfield,  a  market- town 
and  pariffi  in  Gloucefierfhire,  on  the  borders  of  Somerfet- 
ihire  and  Wiltffiire.  The  manor  was  anciently  part  of  the 
demefnes.of  the  crown,  but  foon  after  the  conqueft  was 
given  to  the  fee  of  Wells,  to  be  holden  as  of  the  honour 
of  Gloucefter..  It  afterwards  came  to  the  earls  of  Glou- 
cefter  ;  William,  the  fecond  earl,  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of 
Key  n  (ham,  which  he  had  founded  for  black  canons,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  this  abbey  the  manor  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  diffolution;  fi nee  which  period  it  has  palled, 
by  grants,  defeent,  and  purchafe,  to  various  poffefl'ors,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Chriftopher  Codrington,  efq.  The 
parifli  of  Marflifield  is  fixteen  miles  in  circumference  ;  the 
.town,  which  Hands  in  the  centre,  confifts  principally  of 
one  ftreet,  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  governed  by  a  bai¬ 
liff,  annually  elected  at  a  court-baron  ;  his  power,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  is  attended  by  a  ferjeant  at  mace,  extends 
but  little  farther  than  the  examination  of  weights  and 
meafures.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Thurfdays,  which, 
with  the  two  annual  fairs,  (May  24  and  Oft.  24.)  were 
firft  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Keynlliam  in  the  year  1262, 
renewed  at  various  times,  and  finally  confirmed  by  James  I. 
The  pariffi-church  is  a  fpacious  ftrufture,  confifting  of  a 
lofty  nave,  two  aides,  and  a  well-finilhed  tower,  in  the 
ftyle  of  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  and  was  probably  erefted 
by  the  abbot  of  Tewkfbury,  to  whom,  at  that  period,  the 
impropriation  belonged.  On  the  left-hand  of  the  high 
altar  are  three  fubfellia,  or  ftone  flails,  with  light  canopies 
and  finials,  where  the  officiating  priefts  ufed  to  be  feated. 
This  is  a  clothing-town  ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  in  malt 
3s  carried  on,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fent  to  Bath 
and  Briftol.  It  is  diftant  from  Bath  feven  miles,  Briftol 
twelve,  Sodbury  eight,  Chippenham  ten,  Gloucefter  thir¬ 
ty-fix,  and  London  one  hundred  and  four.  Lat.  51.  31.  N. 
Ion.  2.21.  W. 

Upon  a  great  common,  called  the  Downs,  are  the  evi¬ 
dent  remains  of  ancient  intrenchments  ;  near  which  are 
five  tumuli,  or  barrows  ;  the  largelt  is  called  Ofwald’s 
tomb  ;  but  the  traditional  account  of  this  being  the  grave 
of  Ofwald,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  is  not  fupported 
byi  hiftory. 

At  a  place  called  the  Rocks,  near  the  town,  are  three 
ftones  fet  up  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  three  counties  of 
Gloucefter,  Wilts,  and  Somerfer,  which  meet  here  in  a 
point.  Rudge  thinks  that  from  this  circumftance  origi¬ 
nated  the  ancient  name  of  the  parifli,  meare  bein^  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  limit  or  boundary.  Radge’s  Hijlory 
of  the.  County  of  G/oucefer.  Wilkes's  Dircilory. 

M  AR'SHFIELD,  a  poll-town  of  America,  in  Plymouth 
county,  Mafl’achufetts,  bounded  fouth  by  Duxborough, 
and  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton  ;  incorporated  in 
1640,  and  containing  1266  inhabitants. — A  townfhip  in 
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Caledonia  county,  Vermont,  adjoining  to  Calais  on  the 
north-weft,  and  Peacham  on  the  north-eaft. 

MAR'SHLAND.  See  Lynn,  vol.  xiii.  p.  833. 

MARSHPE'E,  or  Mashpe'e,  an  ancient  Indian  town, 
of  North  America,  in  Barnftaple  county,  Maffachufetls, 
containing  155  inhabitants.  In  this  town  is  an  Indian 
church;  but  the  number  of  Indians  does  not  exceed  forty 
or  fifty  perfons. 

MAR'SHWOOD.  See  vol.  xiii.  p.  827. 

MAR'SHY,  adj.  Boggy  ;  wet  ;  fenny  ;  fwampy. — It 
is  a  diftemper  of  fuch  as  inhabit  marfhy ,  fat,  low,  moift, 
foils,  near  ftagnating  water.  Arbuthnot. 

Though  here  the  marfy  grounds  approach  your  fields, 
And  there  the  foil  a  ftony  harveft  yields.  Dryden. 

Produced  in  marfhes. — With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marfhy 
weed.  Dryden. 

MARSHY  HO'PE,  the  north-weft  branch  of  Nanti- 
coke-river,  in  Maryland. 

MARSHY  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  the  Miffiffippi  in  lat.  46.  6.  N.  Ion.  94.  40.  W. 

MAR'SI,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who  afterwards  came 
to  fettle  in  Italy,  where  they  occupied  the  territory  in  the 
environs  of  the  Fucine  Lake.  They  at  firft  proved  very 
inimical  to  Rome,  but  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  its 
firmed  fupporters.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans 
to  be  the  moll  intrepid  foldiers  of  their  legions  when  in 
friendfliip,  and  the  moft  formidable  of  their  enemies  when 
at  variance  ;  and  it  was  a  common  faying,  that  “  Rome 
could  neither  triumph  over  the  Marfi  nor  without  them.” 
They  are  particularly  celebrated  for  the  civil  war  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  which  from  them  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Marfan  war.  The  large  contributions  they 
made  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of 
men  which  they  continually  fupplied  to  the  republic,  ren¬ 
dered  them  bold  and  afpiring;  and  they  claimed,  with  the 
reft  of  the  Italian  ftates,  a  (hare  of  the  honour  and  pri¬ 
vileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
This  petition,  though  fupported  by  the  interefts,  the  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  integrity,  of  the  tribune  Drufus,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  contempt  by  the  Roman  fenate  ;  upon  which, 
in  the  66zd  year  of  Rome,  the  Marfi  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  the  Social  War,  one  of  the  moft  obftinate  and 
dangerous  oppofitions  ever  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Roman  power.  They  obtained  feveral  victories  ;  but  they 
were  at  laft  defeated  ;  though  the  war  was  not  terminated 
but  by  a  grant  of  thofe  privileges  for  which  they  contended. 
See  the  article  Rome. 

MAR'SICO  NUO'VO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Prin- 
cipato  Citra,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Salerno  : 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Policaftro. 

MAR'SICO  VET'ERE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in' the  Bafi- 
licata  :  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Potenza. 

MARSI'GLI  (Louis-Ferdinand,  Count),  a  foldier  and 
philofopher,  was  born  in  1658,  of  an  ancient  and  illuf- 
trious  family  at  Bologna.  He  was  brought  up  from  his 
youth  in  manly  exercifes;  and,  having  the  misfortune  of 
lofing  both  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  fought  for  in- 
ftruftion  from  fome  of  the  ableft  men  in  Italy,  fuch  as 
Trionfetti,  Montanari,  and  Malpighi.  Mathematics- and 
natural  hiftory  were  his  favourite  ltudies  ;  and  he  increafed 
his  knowledge  of  the  latter  by  his  travels.  In  1679,  he 
accompanied  a  Venetian  envoy  to  Conftantinople,  where 
he  alfiduoudy  employed  himfelf  in  procuring  information 
of  all  kinds  relative  to  the  Turkilh  empire.  The  firft 
fruits  of  his  enquiries  appeared  in  “  Ob(ervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,”  written  in  Italian,  and 
addreffed  to  queen  Chriltina  of  Sweden  ;  this  work  was 
publiffied  at  Rome  in  1681,  4to.  The  remarks  which  he 
collected  refpefting  the  civil  and  military  ltate  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  empire,  and  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  of  that 
power,  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  He  remained 
eleven  months  at  Conftantinople  ;  and  after  his  return, 
when  hortilities  were  impending  between  the  Turks  and 
Imperialifts  in  Hungary,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  offe-red 
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his  fer.yic.es  to  the  emperor  Leopold.  They  were  accept¬ 
ed  ;  and  his  (kill  in  fortification  was  employed  by  the 
prince  of  Baden  in  drawing  lines  and  conftrufting  works 
for  the  defence  of  the  river  and  ifland  of  Raab.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  company  of  infantry,  at  whofe  head  he 
repulfed  a  body  of  the  enemy  ;  bur,  when  the  whole 
Turkifh  army  had  forced  the  pafiage  of  the  Raab,  deferted 
by  his  men  and  wounded,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars,  who  fold  him  for  a  trifling  futn  to  the  governor 
of  Temefwar.  By  him  he  was  carried  as  a  Have  to  the 
fiege  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  bought  by  two  brothers  of 
Bofnia.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Turkifh  army  after  their 
defeat  by  Sobiefki,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  for  eighteen 
fucceifive  hours  dragged  at  his  mailer’s  ftirrup,  till  he 
was  almoft  dead  with  fatigue,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being 
tnaflacred  with  the  other  captives.  Arriving  at  length  in 
Bofnia,  he  fufifered  extreme  hardfhips,  till  his  friends 
found  means  to  redeem  him. 

After  a  fhort  viflt  to  liis  native  city,  he  returned  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  was  fent  to  the  army  befieging  Buda. 
Ill-health  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
employed  to  fuperintend  the  cannon-foundery.  On  this 
occafion  he  made  many  experiments  on  the  ftrength  and 
aftion  of  gunpowder,  which  he  communicated  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Viviani.  In  1685,  the  care  of  fortifying  the  cita¬ 
dels  of  Gran  and  Vicegrade  was  committed  to  him.  He 
then  attended  the  duke  of  Lorraine  at  the  fiege  ofNeufol, 
where  he  received  a  fevere  wound,  and  fell  ill  of  a  fever. 
He  was  greatly  inftrumental  to  the  capture  of  Buda  in  the 
fubfequent  year,  from  the  plunder  of  which  he  fecured  for 
his  (hare  l'ome  oriental  manufcripts.  He  was  railed  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  1688,  and  was  deputed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  to  the  pope  for  fome  political  negociations,  which 
he  conduced  with  great  dexterity.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  war  he  ferved  in  Hungary,  where  he  employed  his 
fkill  as  an  engineer  in  throwing  bridges  at  different  times 
over  the  Danube  and  Moraw,  and  in  proteffing  the  en¬ 
campments  from  the  inundations  of  the  great  rivers. 
Taking  advantage  of  fome  overtures  for  peace  made  at 
Conftantinople  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  ambalfadors,  he 
refided  feveral  months  in  that  city  in  the  alfumed  charac¬ 
ter  of  lecretary  to  the  former,  and  made  obfervations  which 
he  communicated  to  the  imperial  court,  whilfl  at  the  fame 
time  he  added  to  the  flock  of  his  remarks  in  natural  hif¬ 
tory.  From  the  variety  of  his  talents,  civil  and  military, 
he  was  in  great  efteein  with  the  imperial  commanders,  and 
was  frequently  confulted  on  important  occafions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  negotiations  which  preceded  the  final  treaty 
of  peace,  he  made  many  journeys  between  Carlowitz  and 
Vienna;  and  after  its  conclufion  in  1699,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  the  imperial  cominiflioner  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  empires  in  Hungary  and  Dalmatia, 
for  which  his  geographical  knowledge  admirably  qualified 
him. 

When  the  fucceflion-war  between  the  emperor  and  his 
allies,  and  France,  broke  out  in  1701,  he  accompanied  the 
king  of  the  Romans  to  the  liege  of  Landau.  He  after¬ 
wards  was  fent  with  his  regiment  to  garril'on  the  impor¬ 
tant  fortrefs  of  Brifac,  and  afted  as  fecond  in  command 
under  count  Arco,  the  governor.  Great  dilfenfions  pre¬ 
vailed  between  them  ;  and  the  advice  of  Marfigli  to 
Itrengthen  the  fortifications  and  procure  fuccours  was  dif- 
regarded.  When  the  place,  therefore,  was  attacked  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  in  1703,  it  furrendered  after  a  (hort 
refiftance.  The  court  of  Vienna,  highly  irritated  at  this 
misfortune,  appointed  commiflioners  to  enquire  into  the 
affair  ;  in  conlequence  of  whofe  fentence,  Arco  was  be¬ 
headed,  and  Marfigli  had  his  fword  broken,  and  was  de¬ 
prived  of  all  his  honours  and  employments.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  procure  a  revifion  of  his  fentence  from 
the  emperor,  he  retired  to  Swifferland,  where  he  publilhed 
a  juftification,  which  was  generally  confidered  as  fatisfac- 
tory.  The  other  allied  powers  are  laid  to  have  taken  his 
part,  and  the  French  generals,  and  Vauban  among  the 
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refl,  exculpated  him.  His  principal  confolation,  however, 
was  in  thofe  fcientific  purfuits  which  he  had  never  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  nvidft  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  and  which  he 
now  followed  with  redoubled  ardour.  After  being  occu¬ 
pied  for  fome  time  with  the  wondersof  nature  in  Swifl'er- 
land,  he  vifited  France,  and  took  up  his  refidence  chiefly 
at  Calfis,  a  fmall  town  of  Provence  near  Marfeilles,  where 
he  cultivated  his  garden,  and  particularly  examined  all  the 
productions  of  the  fea  and  lhore. 

In  1709  count  Marfigli  was  called  from  his  retreat  by 
pope  Clement  XI.  to  be  placed  nt  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
a  fufficient  proof  that  in  the  general  opinion  his  reputa¬ 
tion  flood  uninjured.  Laurels,  however,  were  not  to  be 
gained  in  the  papal  fervice  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  finally  withdrew  from  military  life.  He  was  now  to 
appear  as  a  benefactor  to  his  native  city,  by  a  foundation 
which  has  acquired  a  name  in  the  fcientific  world  by  the 
title  of  the  Inflitute  of  Bologna.  The  count’s  objeft  was 
to  promote  improvement  in  the  five  following  branches; 
aftronomy,  chemiltry,  natural  hiftory,  phyfics,  and  mili¬ 
tary  architecture.  For  this  purpofe  he  collected  in  his 
different  journeys  a  great  number  of  inflruments,  fpeci- 
mens,  preparations,  &c.  to  which  he  added  a  copious  li¬ 
brary  and  various  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and,  difpofing 
them  properly  in  his  houfe,  he  opened  it  for  the  refort  of 
men  of  learning  and  enquiry.  Some  difputes  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  caufed  him  to  remove  them  to  another  houfe  ;  and  at 
length  he  determined  to  make  a  donation  of  them  to  the 
public.  After  obtaining  the  pope’s  confent  to  a  new 
foundation,  and  fixing  its  laws  and  regulations,  lie  fo- 
lemnly  confirmed  the  gift  in  1712.  The  fenate  of  Bologna 
purchafed  the  principal  palace  in  the  city  for  its  accom¬ 
modation  ;  an  obfervatory  was  erefted  in  it,  profeffors  were 
appointed,  and  the  Inflitute  took  its  proper  form.  Mar¬ 
figli  effected  the  junction  of  two  exifting  academies  to  it, 
one  of  a  literary  kind,  termed  the  Inquieti ;  the  other  for 
the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architecture.  The  gra¬ 
titude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  benefit  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  was  expreffed  in  a  decree  for  placing 
his  lfatue  in  fome  confpicuous  fituation  ;  but  he  fteadily 
refufed  this  honour. 

It  was  to  be  lamented  that  the  litigious  difpofition  of 
his  brother  and  relations  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy 
in  peace  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was  held.  They  went 
to  law  with  him  for  his  whole  property  ;  and  reduced  him 
to  difficulties,  which  caufed  him  to  accept  the  employ¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  pope,  of  furveying  the  fea-coaft  of 
the  territory  of  the  church,  in  order  to  fortify  it  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  African  corfairs.  Fie  made  ufe  of 
this  opportunity  to  colled  new  materials  for  his  natural 
hiltory,  which  objed  he  further  purfued  in  a  tour  through 
the  whole  mountainous  trad  of  the  Bolognefe  and  Mode- 
nefe  diftrids.  A  thirft  for  knowledge  induced  him  to 
extend  his  travels  ;  and  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Holland  and 
England.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  fuch 
men  asNewton  and  Halley,  Boerhaave  and  Mufchenbroek ; 
he  was  aggregated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
brought  back  a  number  of  books  and  fpecimens  of  natu¬ 
ral  hiftory  for  the  Inflitute.  He  had  already  been  chofen 
a  foreign  affociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  of  that  of  Montpellier.  At  Amfterdam  he 
found  bookfellers  who  undertook  to  print  the  great  w'ork 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  a  number  of  years,  his 
“  Hiftoire  Phyfique  de  la  Mer,”  1725,  folio.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  printed,  alfo  in  Holland,  another  great 
work,  elteemed  the  molt  valuable  of  his  performances. 
This  was  his  “  Danubius  Pannonico-Myficus,”  6  vols. 
folio,  with  numerous  plates.  In  this  defcription  of  the 
Danube  in  its  Hungarian  and  Turkifh  courfe,  the  writer 
begins  with  geographical  and  hydrographical  obferva¬ 
tions  ;  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
all  the  places  wafhed  by  its  flream  ;  to  the  mineralogy, 
zoology,  and  botany,  of  its  borders  ;  and  concludes  with 
meteorological  and  phyfical  remarks,  and  difculfions  con- 
5  Q  cerning 
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cerning  Its  waters,  and  thofe  of  tome  of  its  tributary  ri¬ 
vers,  their  courfe,  velocity,  See.  Though  not  free  from 
miftakes,  it  is  on  the  whole  a  very  interefting  and  curious 
work;  and  exhibits  a  combination  of  knowledge  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a  mind  extraordinarily  furnithed. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  but  in  a  negligent  ttyle  ;  the  author 
having  always  been  too  intent  upon  things  to  pay  much 
attention  to  words. 

In  1727  he  made  anew  donation  to  the  Inftitute  of  the 
Scientific  treafures  he  had  acquired  in  his  lad  travels.  He 
was  ftill,  however,  difquieted  by  various  difputes  and 
quarrels,  to  which  his  temper  was  too  prone;  and,  in 
1728,  he  again  iought  his  peaceful  retreat  in  Provence. 
An  apopleftic  attack  induced  him  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  where  his  domeltic  vexations  had  been  terminated 
by  the  death  of  his  brother.  One  of  the  motives  for  his 
return  was  to  attend  to  the  education  of  that  brother’s 
fon,  to  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  in  duty,  notwith- 
ftanding  pad  difTenfions.  A  temporary  amendment  in  his 
health  did  not  long  continue ;  and  hedied  on  November  id, 
1730,  at  the  age  of  feventy-tv.  o.  His  fellow-citizens  paid 
due  honours  to  his  memory,  and  the  Inditute  dill  reveres 
Iiim  as  its  founder. 

Count  Marfigli  was  devout  after  the  manner  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whofe  fpecial  interference  he  attributed  his  li¬ 
beration  from  captivity  and  the  other  profperous  events 
of  his  life.  He  had  alfo  a  great  regard  for  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whom  he  indalled  as  the  patron  and  proteftor 
of  a  printing-office  which  he  edabliflied  in  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Bologna.  He  publilhed  feveral  works  befides 
thofe  above-mentioned  ;  of  which  were,  3.  An  Account 
of  the  Drink  called  Coffee,  1685.  4.  A  Differtation  on 

the  Bolognian  Phofphorus,  1702.  5.  Memoir  concerning 

the  Flowers  of  Coral,  1707,  6.  Differtation  on  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of^Fungi,  1714.  7.  On  Trajan’s  Bridge  over  the 

Danube,  1715.  8.  Letter  on  the  Origin  of  Eels,  1717. 

Gen.  Biog. 

MARSILE'A,yi  [fo  named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of 
the  fubje<5t  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  cryptogamia,  order  mifcellaneae. — Generic 
charafteFs.  Calyx  :  common  oval,  fubcompreffed,  coria¬ 
ceous,  hairy,  gaping  at  the  bafe,  internally  divided  into 
fourteen  or  fifteen  cells,  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  membranaceous  partition.  Corolla  :  none. 
Stamina:  filaments  none  ;  antherae  feveral,  inferted  round 
each  piftil,  very  fmall,  obovate,  diarp  below,  one-celled, 
gaping  tranfverfely,  exploding  a  fpherical  pollen.  Piltil- 
J u m  :  in  each  cell  feveral,  co-ordinate  in  a  tranfverfe  row, 
oval;  ffylenone;  ftigma  ffiort,  blunt.  Pericarpium:  none. 
Seeds:  as  many  as  there  are  piftils.  Receptacle:  mem¬ 
brane  fomewhat  flefhy,  clothing  the  cells  internally. 

1.  Marfilea  natans,  or  floating  marfilea  :  leaves  oppo- 
fite,  Ample.  Branches  floating.  Leaves  in  two  rows, 
ovate,  folded  together,  having  little  balls  fcattered  over 
them,  compofed  of  four  white  filaments,  cirrhofe  at  the 
tip;  among  the  roots,  globes  from  three  to  feven,  furnifli- 
ed  with  a  Ityle,  many-feeded.  Native  of  Italy,  in  ftag- 
nant  and  flow-flowing  marfli-ditches,  as  near  Pifa  ;  alfo 
in  North  America.  This  is  the  Salvinia  of  Micheli. 

2.  Marfilea  quadrifolia,  or  four-leaved  marfilea  :  leaves 
in  fours,  quite  entire.  Capfules  toothlefs.  Stem  creep¬ 
ing,  rooting.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  flowering  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petiole.  The  elder  Juffieu  and  Necker  both 
feparate  this  fpecies  from  Marfilea;  the  former  under  the 
name  of  Lemma,  the  latter  under  that  of  Zuluzianfkia 
marfiloides.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales,  in  watery  places, 
creeping  to  a  ccnfiderable  extent. 

3.  Marfilea  hirluta,  or  hairy  marfilea  :  leaflets  wedge- 
fhaped,  fomewhat  obovate,  rounded,  nearly  entire;  hairy, 
Bs  well  as  the  footffalks  ;  fruit  nearly  feffile.  Gathered 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  tropical  part  of  New  Holland,  as 
well  as  near  Pert  Jackfon. 
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4.  Marfilea  minuta,  or  fmall  marfilea  :  leaflets  wedge- 
fliaped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  fummit.  Fruit  roundifh, 
with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe;  fruit-ftalks  rigid,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  fruit.  Native  of  Egypt.  Very  much 
fmaller  than  M.  quadrifolia,  and  remarkable  for  the  deep 
incifions,  or  teeth,  of  its  exactly  wedge-fliaped  leaflets, 
which  refemble  fome  Medicago  or  Trigonelja.  Thefe  are 
paler  beneath,  and  fomewhat  hairy,  as  well  as  their  foot¬ 
ffalks.  About  four  axillary  rigid  fruit-ftalks,  very  little 
longer  than  the  fruit  itfelf,  and  flightly  hairy,  grow'  toge¬ 
ther,  more  or  iefs  combined  at  their  bafe.  The  fruit  is 
lateral,  or  oblique,  at  the  end  of  each  ftalk,  roundiffi, 
compreffed,  corrugated  and  hairy,  with  two  teeth  at  the 
outermoft  angle  of  its  bafe,  where  the  ftalk  terminates; 
rounded  at  the  other  end,  and  not  pointed  there  as  in  the 
firft  fpecies. 

5.  Marfilea  Coromandeliana,  or  Coromandel  marfilea  : 
leaflets,  wedge-fliaped,  fomewhat  obovate,  nearly  entire, 
fmooth  ;  fruit  elliptical,  vertical,  with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe; 
fruit-ftalks  capillary,  thrice  as  long  as  the  fruit.  Native 
of  Coromandel  and  Tranquebar ;  and  marked  by  Linnaeus 
as  a  variety  of  the  preceding;  but  upon  later  inveltiga- 
tion  it  appears  to  be  a  diftinct  fpecies.  It  is  much  fmaller 
even  than  that,  with  capillary  fruitftalks  equal  in  length 
to  the  footffalks.  The  fruit  too  is  effenfially  different, 
ftanding  vertically,  not  laterally,  at  the  end  of  the  (talk, 
and  being  elliptical,  very  ffrongly  corrugated.  The  leaf¬ 
lets  are  rounded  at  the  end,  and  for  the  moft  part  quite 
entire.  They  fpread  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  as  in  the  other 
fpecies. 

6.  Marfilea  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  marfilea  : 
leaflets  lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed  at  the  extremity  ; 
fmooth  when  full  grown.  Found  by  Mr.  Brown  in  New 
Holland,  within  the  tropic.  See  Isoetes  and  Junger- 
MANNIA. 

M ARSILI A'NE,  f.  [French.]  A  fort  of  fiiip  or  veffel 
which  is  ufed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and 
along  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  It  has  a  fquare  poop,  is  very 
broad  on  the  forecaffle,  carries  four  malts,  and  is  equal  to 
feven  hundred  tons. 

MARSILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente  :  fourteen  miles  north  of  Angouleme. 

MARSELLIAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Montlu$on. 

MARSILLY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Sezanne. 

MAR'SO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  ; 
fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Sulmona. 

MARSOLLIE'R  (James),  a  writer  of  hiftory,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1647,  of  a  family  refpeftable  in  the  law.  He 
took  the  habit  of  a  canon-regular  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
was  fent  with  others  of  the  fame  congregation  toUlez,  to 
reftore  order  in  the  chapter  of  that  city.  He  fixed  his 
abode  there,  and  was  eleffed  provoff  of  the  cathedral  ; 
which  dignity  he  refigned  in  favour  of  Poncet,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Angers  ;  and  was  then  made  archdeacon.  He 
died  at  UTez  in  1724,  in  his  feventy-eighth  year.  The 
principal  writings  of  Marfollier  were,  1.  L’Hiltoire  du 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  2  vols.  urao.  1693.  2,  Hiftoire  de 

Henri  VII.  Roi  d’Angleterre,  1697  ;  accounted  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mafter-piece.  3.  Hiftoire  de  l’Inquifition  &  de  fon 
Origine,  1693,  i2tno.  This  is  written  with  freedom  ;  and 
has  been  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  2  vols.  4.  Hiftoire 
de  l’Origine  des  Dixmes  &  autres  Biens  remporels  de 
l’Eglife,  1689.  5.  La  Vie  de  St.'Frangois  de  Sales,  2  vols. 

121110.  1700  ;  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into 
Italian  by  Salvini.  6.  La  Vie  de  Dom.  Ranee,  Abbe  & 
Reformateur  de  la  Trappe,  1703.  7.  Entretiens  fur  plu- 

fieurs  Devoirs  de  la  Vie  civile,  1715,  nrao.  8.  Apologie 
d’Erafme,  1713,12010.  an  attempt  to  prove  the  attachment 
of  Erafmus  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  by  paffages 
from  his  works.  9.  Hiftoire  de  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Au- 
vergne,  Due  de  Bouillon,  3  vols.  12100.  1719.  The  Ityle 
of  Marfollier  is  free  and  flowing,  but  not  in  the  beit  tafte, 
4  He 
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He  is  often  tedioufly  minute  in  his  narrations,  and  prolix 
in  his  digreffions.  On  the  whole,  however,  his  works  are 
read  with  pleafure.  Moreri. 

MAR'SOM’s  KE'Y,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Spanilh  Main. 
Lat.  12.  5.  N.  Ion.  82.  58.  W. 

M  AR'SON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  thediftrifl  of  Cha- 
lons-fur- Marne.  The  place  contains  400,  and  the  canton 
7608,  inhabitants. 

MAR'SOWITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Beraun:  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beraun. 

MAR'STA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Up¬ 
land  :  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Upfal. 

MAR'STA,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  well  coaft  of  Sweden, 
in  the  North  Sea.  Lat.  56.47.  N.  Ion.  12.  31.  E. 

MAR'STON  (John).  Of  this  poet,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  but  few  circum- 
ftances  remain  on  record.  Wood  only  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  ftudent  in  Corpus- Chrilli  College,  Oxford  ;  but 
has  neither  fixed  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  family 
from  which  he  was  delcended.  We  find,  from  Dugdale’s 
Origines,  that,  when  he  left  Oxford,  he  was  entered  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  of  which  fociety  he  was  chofen  Ietlurer 
in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not 
known  :  he  was  living  in  1633.  His  comic  humour 
fometirnes  ferves  to  remind  us  of  Shakefpeare  :  he  abounds 
in  farcafm  ;  and  the  fatirical  mifanthrope,  whofe  character 
appears  in  aim  off  every  one  of  his  pieces,  if  it  juftly  ex¬ 
poles  him  to  the  charge  of  famenefs  or  mannerifm,  never- 
thelefs  affords  alinolt  conftant  amufement,  and  occalionally 
good  moral  reflection.  He  wrote  with  unpardonable  hafte 
and  careleifnels  ;  and  the  plots  of  all  his  plays,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  bid  very  fair  in  the  beginning,  turn  out  to  be  mi- 
ferably  lame  and  undigeffed  long  before  the  conclufion. 
He  was,  however,  a  chalte  and  pure  writer,  avoiding  that 
obfcenity,  ribaldry,  and  fcurrility,  which  too  many  of  the 
playwrights  of  that  time,  and  indeed  much  more  fo  in 
fome  periods  fince,  have  made  the  bafis  of  their  wit,  to 
the  great  difgrace  and  fcandal  of  the  ftage.  He  abhorred 
fuch  writers  and  their  works;  and  purified  fo  oppofite  a 
practice  in  his  own  performances,  that  “  whatfoever  even 
in  the  fpring  of  his  years  he  prefented  upon  the  private 
and  public  theatre,  in  his  autumn  and  declining  age  he 
needed  not  to  be  afhamed  of.” 

His  plays  are  eight  in  number:  viz.  1.  Antonio  and 
Mellida,  an  hiftorical  play;  4to.  1602.  2.  Antonio’s  Re¬ 
venge,  a  tragedy  ;  4to.  1602.  3.  Malcontent,  a  tragi¬ 
comedy  ;  4to.  1604.  4.  Dutch  Courtezan,  a  comedy; 

4to.  1605.  5.  Parafitafter,  a  comedy  ;  4to.  1606.  6.  The 

Wonder  of  Women,  or  Sophonifba,  a  tragedy  ;  4to.  1606. 
7.  What  you  Will,  a  comedy;  4to.  1607.  8.  Infatiate 

Countefs,  a  tragedy  ;  410.  1613  ;  4to.  1631.  Of  thefe,  all 
but  the  3d  and  8th  were  publifhed  in  one  volume  tamo, 
1633.  It  is  evident  that  Marfton  mult  have  lived  in 
triendfhip  with  Ben  Jonfon  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
the  Malcontent,  which  play  he  has  warmly  dedicated  to 
him  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  Ben’s  feif-fufficiency  and  na¬ 
tural  arrogance  might  in  time  leffien  that  friendlhip;  as 
we  afterwards  find  our  author,  in  his  epiltle  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  his  Sophonifba,  calting  fome  very  fevere  glances 
at  the  pedantry  and  plagiarifm  of  that  poet,  in  borrowing 
orations  from  Sallult  and  other  of  the  clalfical  writers,  and 
making  ufe  of  them  in  his  tragedies  of  Sejanus  and  Catir 
line.  Ben  Jonfon  told  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  that 
he  had  fought  feveral  times  with  Marlton;  and  faid,  that 
Marlfon  wrote  his  father-in-law’s  preachings,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  his  comedies.  Mat  lion  alfo  wrote  fome  excel¬ 
lent  fatires,  called  The  Scourge  of  Villainy,  1599. 

MAR'STON  MO'OR,  a  place  ot  England,  in  t lie  county 
of  York,  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  there  in  1644.  See 
the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  674. 

MAR'STON-SIC'CA,  a  village  in  Gloucellerfhire,  fix 
miles  from  Campden.  Here  is  a  roalf ing-jack,  in  the 
pcfleffion  of  Mr.  Tomms,  laid  to  be  the  fame  which  king 
Cnarles  II.  was  fet  to  wind  up,  when  be  appeared  as  ier- 
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vant  to  Mrs.  Lane.  It  is  not  curious  in  itfelf,  but  only 
as  it  is  connected  in  flory  with  that  prince. 

MAR'STRAND,  one  of  the  raoft  extreme  among  that 
duller  of  iflands  which  extends  from  the  coaft  of  Sweden. 
Marftrand,  from  its  ftrength  called  the  Gibraltar  of 
Sweden,  is  a  rocky  ifland  in  theCattegat,  about  two  miles 
in  circumference.  The  town,  which  lies  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  contains  160  houfes,  and  about  1200  inhabitants.  It 
was  declared  a  free  port  in  1776  ;  and  was  the  great  refort 
for  the  American  vefl’eis,  which  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  any  other  port  of  Sweden.  This  traffic  enriched 
the  town,  particularly  in  1780  and  1781.  Since  the  peace, 
the  commerce  has  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  derived  their  chief  fubfiftence  from  the  herring- 
fifhery,  by  means  of  the  number  of  fhips  which,  in  bad 
weather,  take  refuge  in  the  harbour,,  and  by  a  contraband 
trade.  Though  Marftrand  is  called  a  free  port,  the  ex¬ 
emption  is  imaginary  ;  for,  although  all  goods  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  town  free  of  duty;  yet  they  cannot  be 
exported  without  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms  ;  and  they  are 
fubjecf  to  a  very  ftrici  fearch.  The  harbour  is  fecure  and 
commodious,  but  of  difficult  entrance,  and  in  tempeftu- 
ous  weather  dangerous  without  a  pilot.  Each  of  the  two 
entrances  is  commanded  by  two  new  batteries.  The  place 
is  (till  further  fortified  by  the  ltrong  citadel  of  Carlllein, 
which  (lands  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland. 
It  was  built  in  1682  by  Charles  XI.  and  taken  by  the 
Danes  in  1719;  but  the  fortifications  have  been  fince  con- 
fiderably  ftrengthened  ;  and  it  is  now  deemed  impregnable. 
On  the  top  of  the  higheft  tower  is  a  light-houfe,  which 
commands  an  extenfive  view  of  the  Cattegat,  fprinkled 
with  an  aftonifhing  number  of  rocks  and  iflands.  It  is 
faid,  that,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  fhoals 
that  render  this  fea  dangerous,  above  300  veflels  have 
been  accuftomed  to  take  refuge  annually  in  the  harbour 
of  Marftrand.  This  place  is  eighteen  miles  north-weftof 
Gotheborg.  Lat.  57.  54.  E.  Ion.  1 1.  30.  E. 

MAR'SY  (Gafpard  and  Balthafar),  two  excellent  fculp- 
tors  who  were  natives  of  Cambray  ;  the  fir  It  was  born  in 
1624,  the  fecond  in  1628.  They  acquired  the  principles 
of  their  art  under  their  father,  and  in  1648  went  to  Paris 
to  perfefl  themfelves.  They  worked  together  for  im¬ 
provement  during- fome  years  ;  and  at  length  attrafled  the 
notice  of  M.  de  la  Vrilliere,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  em¬ 
ployed  them  in  the  decorations  of  his  houfe,  fince  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Touloufe.  Their  reputation  being  now  eftablifhed, 
they  were  engaged  in  the  works  carrying  on  at  Verfailles. 
Their  moll  celebrated  performance  was  a  group  of  Tritons 
watering  the  horfes  of  the  Sun  in  the  baths  of  Apollo. 
Their  la  ft  work  in  conjundlion  was  the  tomb  of  John  Ca- 
fimir  king  of  Poland.  The  younger  Marfy  then  laid  afide 
the  chifel;  and  the  elder,  Gafpard,  finifhed  feveral  more 
works  alone,  which  were  worthy  of  his  reputation.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  1657,  nominated  profeflbr  in  1659,  and  chofen  reftor 
in  1675.  Ue  died  in  1681.  Balthalar  was  adnTitted  into 
the  academy  in  1673,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  Of 
the  two  brothers,  the  eldeit  poflelTed  more  fcience  and 
judgment,  the  youngeft  more  genius  and  animation. 
They  worked  together  with  the  greateft  harmony,  mutu¬ 
ally  communicating  their  defigns,  and  each  endeavouring 
to  throw  lultre  upon  the  other.  D'Argenville  Vies  dds 
Sculpt. 

MAR'SY  (Frangois-Marie  de),  a  modern  Latin  poet 
and  mifcellaneous  writer,  was  a  native  of  Paris.  He  en¬ 
tered  early  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  where  he  cultivated 
his  literary  talents  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  had  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  his  Latin  poe¬ 
try.  His  principal  performance  in  this  walk  was  entitled 
Piclura,  iamo.  1736.  In  this  poem  he  puffts  over  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  gives,  as  it 
were,  a  gallery  of  pictures,  feveral  of  which  are  touched 
with  much  defcriptive  force.  Obliged  to  quit  the  habit 
of  the  order,  he  employed  himfelf  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
compofed  feveral  uleful  works.  Of  thefe  were,  2.  L’Hif- 
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toire  de  Marie  Stuart,  3  vols.  nmo.  174-1.  In  this  work 
he  was  aflifted  by  M.  Freron  ;  and  it  is  accounted  elegant, 
and,  in  general,  impartial.  3.  A  translation  of  Melville’s 
Memoirs.  4.  Di&ionnaire  abrege  de  Peinture  et  b’Ar- 
chiteelure,  2  vols.  12010.  5.  L’Hiftoire  Moderne,  in¬ 

tended  for  a  Sequel  of  Rollin’s  Ancient  Hiftory  ;  of  this 
vroik  he  lived  to  final fh  n  vols.  iarao.  and  it  was  after¬ 
wards  continoad  to  26  vols.  6.  Le  Rabelais  moderne,  ou 
les  CEuvres  de  Rabelais  mifesa  la  portee  de  la  plupart  des 
Lefteurs,  8  vols.  iamo.  1752.  His  corrections  of  this  au¬ 
thor  c.onfilt  in  abridging  or  fupprelfing  fo me  of  the  ob- 
fcurer  paffages,  and  occasionally  fubftituting  in  the  text 
more  intelligible  words  and  a  more  modern  orthography  ; 
he  has  been  blamed  for  retaining  the  indelicacies  and  ob- 
fcenuies.  7  L’Anaiyfe  de  Bavle,  4  vols.  121110.  1754. 
Since  reprinted  in  Holland  with  four  additional  volumes. 
This  compilation  gave  fo  much  offence,  that  it  was  pro- 
fcribed  by  t lie  parliament  of  Paris  ;  and  the  author  was, 
for  a  time,  imprifoned  in  the  Baltille.  The  abbe  de  Marly 
died  in  1763,  whilff  he  was  employed  on  the  twelfth  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Modern  Hiftory.  Nonv.  Did.  Hijl. 

MAR'SYAS,  in  mythology,  a  native  of  Celtenas,  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  and  fon  of  Hyagnis,  who  flourifhed, 
according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  1506  years  B.  C.  Mar¬ 
fyas  was  a  famous  performer  on  the  flute,  of  which  his 
father  was  faid  to  be  the  inventor.  He  is  reprefented  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  cap.  10.)  as  a  man  commendable 
for  his  wifdom  and  temperance.  Having  engaged  in  a  mu- 
fical  contention  with  Apollo,  he  chofe  the  people  of  Nyfa, 
at  that  time  the  refidence  of  Bacchus  or  Oliris,  forjudges. 
Apollo  played  at  firff  a  Ample  air  upon  his  inftrument ; 
when  Mariyas,  taking  up  his  pipe,  ftruck  the  audience  fo 
much  by  the  novelty  of  its  tone,  and  the  art  of  his  per¬ 
formance,  that  he  feerned  to  be  heard  with  more  pleafure 
than  his  rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  fecond  trial  of  (kill, 
it  is  faid  that  the  performance  of  Apollo,  by  accompany¬ 
ing  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel 
that  of  Marfyas  upon  the  flute  alone.  MarfySs,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  proteffed  againfl  the  decifion  of  his  judges, 
urging,  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  vanquiffied  according 
to  the  rules  ftipulated,  becaufe  the  difpute  was  concerning 
the  excellence  of  their  feveral  inflruments,  not  their  voices  ; 
and  that  it  was  wholly  unjult  to  employ  two  arts  againlt 
one.  Apollo  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  antagonift,  flnce  Marfyas  had  employed  both 
his  mouth  and  fingers  in  performing  upon  his  inftrument; 
fo  that,  if  he  was  denied  the  ufe  of  his  mouth,  he  would 
be  ftill  more  riifqualified  for  the  contention.  The  judges 
approved  of  Apollo’s  reafoning,  and  ordered  a  third  trial. 
Marfyas  was  again  vanquifhed  ;  and  Apollo,  inflamed  by 
the  violence  of  the  difpute,  flead  him  alive  for  his  pre- 
fumption.  Paufanias  relates  a  circumftance  concerning 
this  conteft,  that  had  been  omitted  by  Diodorus,  which  is, 
that  Apollo  accepted  the  challenge  from  Marfyas  upon 
condition  that  the  viflor  Ihould  ufe  the  vanquifhed  as  he 
plea  fed. 

The  death  of  Marfyas  was  univerfally  lamented  ;  the 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate  ;  and  from 
their  ^bundant  tears  arofe  a  river  of  Phrygia,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Marfyas.  Antiquity  has  furniflied  us  with 
feveral  monuments  of  the  punilhment  inflifled  upon  the 
unfortunate  Marfyas.  He  may  be  feen  in  Berger,  in  Maf- 
fei,  and  in  Du  Choul.  The  Itory  is  likevvife  well  and 
fully  reprefented  in  one  of  the  ancient  pictures  dug  out  of 
Herculaneum.  Here  the  vanquiffied  muficinn  is  bound 
to  a  tree  ;  and  the  executioner,  ftanding  by  with  a  knife  in 
his  hand,  only  waits  for  orders  from  the  vidlor  to  flay  him 
alive.  Apollo  is  feated  at  a  diftance,  with  a  lyre  in  one 
hand  and  a  pleflrum  in  the  other,  and  a  mufe  by  his  Ade, 
preparing  a  garland  for  him  in  token  of  vidlory.  A  young 
man,  on  his  knees,  appears  to  implore  his  mercy  ;  that  is 
thought  to  be  Olympus, thefcholar  of  Marfyas,  alking  par¬ 
don  for  his  mailer,  or  perhaps  permiflion  to  give  him  fu¬ 
neral  obfequies,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Hyginus,  he  ob¬ 
tained.  And  Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  foon  re- 
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pentingof  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas, 
broke  the  firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop, 
for  a  time,  to  any  further  p.rogrefs  in  the  practice  of  that 
inlirument. 

In  independent  cities  among  the  ancients,  the  ftatue  of 
Marfyas  was  generally  eredted  in  the  forum,  to  reprefenc 
the  intimacy  which  lubfilted  between  Bacchus  and  Mar¬ 
fyas,  as  the  emblems  of  liberty.  It  was  alfo  eredled  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Roman  forum,  as  a  fpot  where  ufurers.and 
merchants  reforted  to  tranfadl  bufinel's,  being  principally 
intended  in  terrorem  litigatorum  ;  a  circumltance  to  which 
Horace  feems  to  allude,  1  Sat.  vi.  120.  At  Celasnae,  the 
Ikin  of  Marfyas  was  Shown  to  travellers  for  fome  time;  it 
was  l'ufpended  in  the  public  place  in  the  form  of  a  bladder 
or  a  foot-ball. 

The  fources  of  the  river  Marfyas  were  near  thofe  of  the 
Masander;  and  thofe  two  rivers  had  their  confluence  a 
little  below  the  town  of  Celaenas. 

MART,  f.  [contradled  from  market']  A  place  of  public 
traffic. — See  the  articles  Fair  and  Market. — Chrift  could 
not  fuffer  that  the  temple  Ihould  ferve  fora  place  of  marl, 
nor  the  apoffle  of  Chrill  that  the  church  Ihould  be  made 
an  inn.  Hooker. 

If  any  born  at  Ephefus 
Be  feen  at  Syracufan  marts  and  fairs. 

He  dies.  Shakejpeare. 

Bargain  ;  purchafe  and  fale  ; 

I  play  a  merchant’s  part. 

And  venture  madly  on  a  defperate  mart.  Shakefpeare. 

Letters  of  Mart.  See  Marque,  p.  400. 

To  MART,  v.  a.  To  traffic;  to  buy  or  fell. —Sooth, 
when  I  was  young  I  would  have  ranfack’d  the  pedlar’s 
filken  treafury  ;  you’ve  let  him  go,  and  nothing  marled 
with  him.  Shakejpeare' s  Winter  TaU. 

Cahiiis,  you  yourfelf 
Do  fell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undefervers.  Skakefpeare's  Julius  Cafar. 

MART-TOW'N,  f.  A  place  of  trade  and  commerce.— 
Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the  exceeding 
trade  that  it  had  in  all  the  eaft,  as  being  the  only  man- 
town,  recited  both  the  people  with  whom  they  commerce, 
and  alio  what  commodities  every  country  yielded.  Raleigh, 

MAR'TA,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Cailro,  on  a  river 
of  the  lame  name,  where  it  iflues  from  the  Lake  Bollena  : 
eleven  miles  eaft  of  Caftro. 

MAR'TA,  a  river  of  the  Popedom,  which  runs  from 
Lake  Bolfena  to  the  Mediterranean  in  lat.  42.  14.  N.  Ion. 
11. 42. ,E. 

MAR'TA,  or  Marte'na,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Cochin. 

MARTABAN',  a  fea-port  town  in  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  Birman  empire.  It  was  formerly  a 
port  of  confiderable  eminence  ;  but  it  has  loft  its  diftin- 
guifhing  importance  by  the  plunder  and  devaftation  of 
the  Peguers  and  Siainefe,  and  by  the  obltruftion  of  the 
navigation  into  its  harbour,  occafioned  by  fhips  that  were 
funk  in  the  river  by  order  of  the  Birman  Ibvereigns.  Lat. 
16.  38.  N.  Ion.  98.  2.  E. 

MARTA'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

MAR'TAGON,/  in  botany.  See  Lilium. 

MARTAI'ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne:  five  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Loudun,  and 
nine  north-north- weft  of  Mirebeau. 

MARTA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Otranto. 

MARTAWAN',  a  village  of  Syria,  and  the  laft  ftop- 
ing-place  in  the  road  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo.  It  is 
celebrated  on  account  of  an  extraordinary  practice  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  let  out  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
proftitution  for  a  trifling  fum.  “This  proftitution,  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  Arabs,  feems  to  me  (fays  Volney)  to 
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-have  originated  in  fome  religious  cnftom,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  be  fought  for  in  the  ancient  worfliip  of  the 
goddefs  Venus,  or  to  be  attributed  to  the  community  of 
women  permitted  by  the  Anfarians,  to  which  tribe  the 
inhabitants  of  Martawan  belong.”  Travels  in  Egypt, 
vol.  ii. 

MAR/TEL,  a  town  of  France,  and  feat  of  a  tribunal, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lot,  near  the  Dordogne;  twelve 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  St.  Cire,  and  twenty-nine  north 
of  Cahors. 

MAR/TEL,  an  ancient  caftle  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Correze,  near  Turenne.  Here,  in  11B0, 
died  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  Henry  II,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land, 

To  MAR'TEL,  v.  a.  [marteler,  Fr.]  To  hammer; 

Her  dreadfull  weapon  file  to  him  add  re  ft, 

Which  on  his  helmet  mart  died  Co  hard, 

That  made  him  low  incline  his  lofty  creft, 

And  bow’d  his  battrsd  vifour  to  his  breft.  Spcnjir. 

MARTEL'  (Charles.)  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  651,  a. 

MARTEL'  (Francis),  furgeon  to  Henry  IV.  of  France 
about  159°;  he  gained  his  mailer’s  confidence  by  curing 
him  of  an  incipient  pleurify  by  bleeding,  at  a  time  when 
none  of  his  phyficians  were  at  hand  to  give  their  advice. 
He  wrote,  1.  Apologie  pour  les  Chirurgiens  centre  ceux 
qui  publient  qu’ils  ne  doivent  fe  meler  de  remettre  les 
■Os  rompus  et  demis  j  in  which  he  mentions  feveral  cures 
he  had  performed  at  court.  2.  Paradoxes  fur  la  Prac- 
tique  de  Chirurgie  ;  in  which  work,  it  is  faid,  are  to  be 
found  many  of  the  improvements  of  modem  practitioners. 
Thefe  pieces  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1635,  with  the  Chi¬ 
rurgie  Rationelle  of  Philip  Fieflele.  Eloy.  Did.  Hijl.  Med. 

M  ARTEL'LI  (Lodovico),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Florence  about  1499.  He  diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
poetical  genius,  and  would  probably  have  flood  among 
the  firll  of  his  age  and  country,  had  he  not  died  at  Sa¬ 
lerno,  where  he  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrste  verfes  both  fe- 
rious  and  burlefque.  The  former  were  printed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1548,  8vo.  the  latter  were  inferred  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Poefie  Bernefche.  He  alfo  compofed  a 
tragedy  entitled  Tullia,  much  elteemed  among  the  early 
productions  of  the  Italian  drama. 

MARTEL'LI  (Vicenzo),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
alfo  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters,,  and  patronized  likewile 
by  the  prince  of  Salerno.  On  forme  account  he  was  thrown 
into  prifon  at  that  place,  on  which  occafion  he  made  a 
vow  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  ftiould  he 
obtain  his  liberty.  This  event  took  place  5  and  he  finally 
retired  to  a  tranquil  life,  and  died  in  1556.  A  volume 
of  his  poems  and  letters  was  publifhed  in  1607  ;  and  many 
of  the  latter  are  met  with  in  the  collection  of  letters  of 
illuftridus  men,  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1564.  Tirabofc/ii. 

MARTEL'LI  (Pietro-Jacopo),  an  eminent  Italian 
poet,  was  born  in  1665,  at  Bologna.  He  was  educated 
firft  at  the  Jefuits’  fchool,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity 
cf  his  native  city.  His  father  wifhed  to  bring  him  up  to 
phyfic,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  own  profeflion  ; 
but,  although  he  confented  to  attend  fome  lectures  in  that 
fcience,  yet  he  could  not  overcome  a  difguft  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  clafiical  li¬ 
terature,  and  of  the  early  Italian  writers.  About  his 
thirty-fecond  year  he  married,  and  foon  after  obtained 
the  poft  of  one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the  fenate  of  Bologna. 
One  ctf  his  firft  compofitions  was  a  poem  of  the  devotional 
kind,  entitled,  Gli  Occke  di  Gefu,  the  Eyes  of  Jefus,  He 
then  turned  his  thoughts  to  tragedy,  and  carefully  flu- 
died  both  the  Greek  and  the  French  tragedians.  His 
firft  production  of  this  kind  was  La  Morte  di  Nerone, 
written  in  the  common  meafure  of  eleven  fyllables  :  but, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  effeft  of  this  kind  of  verfe,  he  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  new  experiment,  and  wrote  his  fubfe- 
.quent  tragedies  in  verfes  of  fourteen  fyllables,  with  a  lone 
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one  at  every  feventh,  and  terminating  rhymes.  It  was 
thought  by  the  critics  that  a  verfification  of  this  kind 
would  prove  an  infuperabje  obftacle  to  ft  age- enunciation  ; 
yet  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  a  died  upon  different  theatres 
with  great  appiaufe.  In  1707  he  was  appointed  profefTbr 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  ;  and 
not  long  after,  he  was  made  private  fecretary  to  Aldro- 
vandi,  nominated  delegate  to  pope  Clement  XL  At 
Rome  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  many  men  of  let¬ 
ters  5  and  was  the  means  of  renewing  the  meetings  of  the 
academy  of  Arcadi,  which  had  for  fome  years  been  in¬ 
termitted.  He  publifhed  feveral  new  tragedies  and  other 
poems  about  this  time  5  and  a  lingular  dialogue  Del  Volo,_ 
On  Flying,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  men 
and  heavy  bodies  might  be  fupported  in  the  air,  and  gave 
a  defeription  of  a  flying  fliip  which  he  had  projected. 
He  alfo  wrote  nine  difeourfes  in  verfe,  concerning  the  art 
of  poetry,  in  which  he  particularly  propofed  as  models 
for  imitation,  the  works  of  Chiabrera  and  Guicji,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  he  publifhed  the  life. 

When,  in  1713,  the  pope  deputed  Aldrovandi  as  his 
legate  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  he  applied  to 
the  fenate  of  Bologna,  for  their  permillion  for  Martelli  to 
accompany  him,  without  defalcation  of  the  ftipends  paid 
to  him  on  the  public  account.  In  confequence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  became  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  molt  diftinguifhed  men  of  letters,  and  held  fre¬ 
quent  converfations  with  them  on  literary  topics.  At 
their  requeft  he  Hated  at  length  his  opinions  “  On  ancient 
and  modern  Tragedy,”  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which 
were  publifhed  at  Paris  by  his  friends  before  he  had  put 
the  la  ft  hand  to  them.  Finding  the  legantine  negotia¬ 
tions  at  that  court  drawn  out  to  a  tedious  length,  and 
uneafy  at  receiving  ftipends  from  his  native  city  without 
any  reciprocal  fervic.es,  he  folicited  his  recal  from  the 
pope,  and  returned  to  Rome,  after  an  abfence  of  nine 
months.  He  there  publifhed  his  tragedies,  with  correc¬ 
tions,  in  three  volumes.  Their  merit  was  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  he  was  reckoned  to  have  conferred  a 
great  benefit  on  Italian  literature  by  reviving  a  true  tafte 
for  this  fpecies  of  coinpofition  ;  but  there  were  very  few 
imitators  of  the  form  of  verfification  which  he  had  adopted. 
In  1716  he  was  diligently  occupied  at  Rome  with  the 
difpute  between  the  cities  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  con¬ 
cerning  the  derivation  of  the  waters  of  the  Reno  to  the 
Po  j  and  fo  well  did  he  approve  his  ability  and  zeal  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  that  in  1718  he  was  promoted  to  the 
vacant  place  of  firft  private  fecretary  to  the  fenate.  He 
continued  to  amufe  his  leifure  with  literary  compofitions  j 
and  made  a  commencement  of  a  projected  poem  on  the 
arrival  of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  his  acceflion  to  the 
wellern  empire,  which  he  never  finifhed.  He  alfo  wrote 
a  kind  of  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  Radicone ;  and  two 
dialogues  in  profe  5  llTajfo,  0  della  Vana  Gloria  ;  and  Ilvcro 
Parigino  Italiano.  He  likewife  compofed  a  fatirical  work, 
entitled  II  Femia ,  againft  the  marquis  Maffei,  who  had  of¬ 
fended  him  by  neglecting  to  mention  his  name  among 
the  Italian  writers  of  tragedy.  He  died  in  May  1727,  at 
the  age  of  fixty-two.  Martelli  was  a  man  much  beloved 
for  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  and  his  facial  qualities. 
As  a  poet  he  was  elevated  and  fpiendid  rather  than  facile 
and  natural,  a  great -admirer  of  his  own  productions,  and 
particularly  attached  to  his  mode  of  verfification  in  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  cenfured.  His 
principal  works  in  profe  and  verfe  were  printed  by  Lelio 
Della  Volpe,  at  Bologna,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  in  1729.  In  this 
collection  are  not  contained  fome  which  appeared  lepa- 
rately,  or  in  other  collections.  Fabroni  Vit.Italor. 

MARTELLIE'RE  (Peter  de  la),  a  celebrated  French 
advocate,  was  the  fan  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
bailiwick  of.  Perche.  He  came  to  Tours  at  the  time  that 
the  parliament  of  Paris  held  its  fittings  there  j  and,  en¬ 
tering  at  the  bar,  followed  the  profeflion  of  a  pleader  d us¬ 
ing  forty-five  years  with  a  celebrity  that  placed  him  among 
the  molt  eminent  advocates  of  his  time.  la  i6s  1  he 
5  &  pleaded 
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pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  againft:  the 
jefuits,  and  pronounced  a  mod  bitter  philippic  on  the 
Society,  embellifhed  with  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  then 
in  vogue.  His  harangue  was  greatly  admired  when  de¬ 
livered,  and  not  lefs  Co  when  printed  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  feveral  times  reprinted  ;  and  was  replied  to 
on  the  part  of  the  fociety.  Martelliere  was  afterwards 
created  a  counfellor  of  Hate.  He  died  in  1631.  His  epi¬ 
taph  made  by  Tarin,  profeflor  of  eloquence  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Paris,  ftyles  him  “  Princeps  Patronorum  &  Pa¬ 
tron  11s  Principum.”  Moreri. 

MARTEL'LO,  or  Mortello,  Tower,  [from  mar- 
tello,  Ital.  a  hammer:  thus  fonare  le  campana  a  martello, 
“to  found  the  alarm-bell;”  which  in  parts  of  Italy  is 
ftruck  by  hammers.  In  old  French  alfo,  the  word  for 
the  fame  thing  (now  martcau)  was  inartel ;  and  martcl  en 
tele,  is  the  old  adage  for  a  rumour  of  annoyance  and 
alarm.  According  to  captain  Grofe,  the  word  is  derived 
from  morta ,  from  whence  mote,  or  moat,  which  anciently 
fignified  a  cafile.  Thus  morta  de  IVind/or  is  ufed  for 
Wiitdfor  cattle,  in  the  agreement  between  king  Stephen 
and  Henry  duke  of  Normandy.  So  that  mortella  may 
readily  be  confidered  as  the  diminutive  of  morta.\  A 
fmall  caftle  ereCted  for  the  defence  of  a  coalt. 

We  may  give  as  an  inflance  the  martello  tower 
adapted  to  the  defence  of  the  ifland  of  Jerfey.  This 
tower  is  quite  round,  of  a  conical  form,  being  fomething 
broader  at  the  bafe  than  the  top,  and  about  forty  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  the  hard  grif-lton.es  of  the  country 
(which  in  general  are  very  large),  clofely  cemented  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  furfaces  rendered  quite  fmooth  by  the 
hammer  ;  the  mafon-work  is  admirable.  The  only  en¬ 
trance  is  by  a  door  7§  feet  from  the  ground  ;  you  afcend 
to  this  by  a  ladder,  which  is  pulled  up  into  the  tower 
every  night.  The  door  is  arched,  anti  is  5J  feet  high, 
and  wide  in  proportion;  the  wall  in  this  part  is  5A  feet 
thick.  Having  quitted  the  ladder,  you  mount  a  ftep  two 
feet  high,  and  then  you  are  on  the  firft  floor  of  the  tower. 
This  room  is  round,  and  thirteen  feet  diameter  in  the 
clear.  Underneath  it  is  the  magazine,  to  which  there  is 
no  way  of  getting,  except  through  a  trap-door  that  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Round  this  room  are  eleven 
loop-holes,  for  the  men  to  fire  through,  and  benches  to 
Hand  on  during  this  operation.  On  thefe  benches  their 
beds  are  placed  at  night;  this  is  in  fait  their  guard-room, 
for  here  is  the  fire-place,  & c.  &c.  To  the  next  floor  you 
afcend  by  a  ladder  alfo,  through  a  trap-door;  the  ladder 
then  may  be  pulled  up,  the  trap  clofed,  and  all  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  ftories  completely  cut  off.  In 
this  room  are  four  fmall  windows;  there  are  the  fame 
number  of  loop-holes,  benches,  &c.  for  the  fame  pur- 
Jiofes  as  the  room  below,  but  no  fire-place.  The  loop- 
Jioles  are  not  placed  exactly  over  each  other,  but  in  quin¬ 
cunx  order.  This  room  is  covered  with  a  ftrong  arch, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round  hole  thirty  inches  dia¬ 
meter.  When  you  get  through  this  hole,  which  you  do 
by  means  of  a  ladder,  you  are  then  on  the  top  of  the 
tower.  At  the  fides  of  this  hole  are  firmly  fixed  three 
very  ftrong  iron  hoops  or  bars,  which  form  an  arch  over 
it,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mafly  iron  pin.  On  this  pin, 
or  pivot,  refts  the  centre  of  a  large  beam  of  wood,  on  one 
end  of  which  is  placed  an  iron  thirteen-pound  carronade, 
on  a  fort  of  frame,  conftrufted  like  thofe  ufed  on-board 
/hips,  where  the  gun  Aides  back  in  the  recoil.  This  end 
of  the  beam  is  fupported  by  two  pieces  of  timber,  each 
refting  on  a  fmall  block- wheel ;  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
is  fupported  by  a  fmaller  beam,  refting  on  a  large  biock- 
wheel.  All  thefe  wheels  run  in  a  wooden  groove  that 
goes  round  the  infide  of  the  parapet.  The  hole  is  fo 
well  contrived  and  balanced,  that  the  beam  is  eafily 
turned  round,  fo  that  the  gun  may  be  fired  over  any  part 
of  the  parapet.  The  parapet  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
4«  feet  high,  with  a  dope  of  four  feet,  forming  an  angle 
of  about  zz\  degrees,  with  the  top  of  the  parapet.  When 
the  men  proceed  tp  load,  they  ftand  on  a  bench  3  and, 
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when  loaded,  ftep  down,  and  are  (beltered  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  (hot  by  the  parapet;  there  are  places,  alfo  on  the 
top,  for  three  wall-pieces.  The  ordinary  guard  confifts 
of  a  ferjeant  or  corporal,  and  from  fix  to  twelve  men. 
Some  of  the  towers  are  guarded  by  the  veteran  battalion, 
and  others  by  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  who  mount  in 
their  common  working  clothes.  The  towers  were  built 
about  twenty  years  ago,'  and  were  thought,  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  1800,  to  be  perfeCily  complete  for  what 
they  were  defigned,  as  well  as  the  fquare  towers  in  the 
forts ;  when  machicoulis  were  added  to  all,  and  a  carro¬ 
nade' mounted,  en  barbette,  on  the  top  of  each.  Shot  fired 
from  fo  high  an  elevation  is,  in  the  opinion  of  engineers, 
of  little  uf'e.  The  men  infide  the  towers  are  quite  fafe 
from  mulketry  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  load  and  fire  the 
carronade,  muft  be  expofed,  as  on  a  barbette  battery.  In 
cafe  of  attack,  the  guns  on  all  thefe  towers  are  manned 
by  the  militia  of  the  ifland  ;  they  are  exercifed  at  them 
every  Sundajr  morning. 

The  martello  towers  which  have  been  erefiled  at  Ha¬ 
lifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  engineer,  preferable  to  thofe  at  Romney  Marfli, 
which  are  twenty-feven  in  number,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  dillant  from  one  another.  Each  of  them  was 
originally  intended  to  carry  a  large  gun  againft  fhipping, 
and  a  howitzer  for  a  reciprocal,  or  mutual,  flanking-de- 
fence.  But,  after  feveral  of  them  had  been  erected,  it 
was  found  they  would  not  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe, 
and  could  carry  only  one  gun  each.  James's  Military 
Dictionary . 

MARTEN,  or  Martern,  /  \_marte,  martre,  Fr.  from 
martes,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  weafel  ;  the  Mustala  foina. 

MARTEN'NE  (Edmund),  a  very  learned  French  Be¬ 
nedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was 
born  at  St.  John  de  Lofne,  a  fmall  town  in  the  diocefe  of 
Langres,  in  the  year  1654.  After  having  received  a  libe¬ 
ral  education,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  ecclefiaftical 
life;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  took  the  vows  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Retni  at  Rheims.  Here  he  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  among  the  many  learned  members  of  his 
order,  by  the  diligence  of  his  application,  and  his  profound 
laborious  refearches,  of  which  he  afforded  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  numerous  works  which  he  prefented  to  the 
public.  His  firlt  produftion  made  its  appearance  in 
1690,  and  is  entitled,  “  Cornmentarius  in  Regulam  Sanfti 
Benedidti  literalis,  moralis,  hiftoricus,”  4to.  which  is  a 
compilation  of  what  the  belt  writers  have  faid  on  the 
fubjeft,  and  contains  diftertations  on  different  queftions, 
which  difplay  the  erudition  of  the  author.  In  the  fame 
year  he  publiftied  De  antiquis  Monachorum  Ritibus,  z 
vols.  4to.  which  is  not  confined  to  monaftic  ufages,  but 
furnifhes  much  curious  matter  illuftrative  of  ancient  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  and  profane  hiftory,  His  next  productions, 
confifting  of  “  The  Life  of  Dom  Claude  Martin,’’  1697, 
8vo.  and  “The  Spiritual  Maxims”  of  the  fame  member 
of  his  congregation,  publiftied  in  the  following  year,  in 
i2tno.  might  fink  into  oblivion  without  any  injury  to 
the  author's  reputation.  In  the  year  1700  he  piiblifhed, 
“De  antiquis  Ecclefias  Ritibus  circa  Sacramenta,”  2  vols. 
4to.  to  which  a  third  was  added  in  1702;  and  in  1706  he 
publiftied  his  treatife  “De  antiqua  Ecclefiae  Difciplina  in 
celebrandis  divinis  Officiis,”  4to.  Thefe  works  were  af¬ 
terwards  confiderably  enlarged,  and  reprinted,  the  former 
in  1736  in  3  vols.  folio,  and  the  latter  in  one  volume  fo¬ 
lio.  But  the  author’s  fame  with  pofterity  is  chiefly  fa- 
cured  by  the  very  laborious  works  which  employed 
his  pen  in  t lie  following  years  of  his  life.  At  a  chapter 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  held  in  1708,  father 
Dennis  de  Saint-Marthe  having  procured  a  refolution 
that  the  works  of  his  illuftrious  relation,  entitled  “Gal¬ 
lia  Chriftiana,”  fhould  be  new-modelled,  father  Martenne 
was  fixed  upon  for  this  undertaking;  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  fhould  vifit  the  public  archives,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  churches  and  monuments  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  fearch  for  fuch  documents  as  had  efcaped 
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ifie  knowledge  of  the  original  authors,  that  a  collection 
might  be  perfected,  which,  notwithftanding  its  faults, 
throws  much  light  on  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  hiflory 
of  the  Gauls,  particularly  after  the  eflabliihment  of  the 
monarchy.  On  this  literary  million  our  author  fet  out 
an  the  fame  year,  and  traverfed  alone  Poitou,  Berry,  Ni- 
Ternois,  and  part  of  Burgundy.  Afterwards  he  was 
joined  by  D.  Urfin  Durand,  who  from  the  year  1709  par¬ 
took  in  almoft  all  his  labours,  and  was  his  companion  in 
travelling  through  moll  of  the  other  provinces  of  France 
and  Flanders.  During  the  courfe  of  fix  years  fipent  in 
thefe  travels,  father  Martenne  reaped  a  rich  harveft  of 
materials,  which,  exclufive  of  above  two  thoufand  pieces 
alluftrative  of  the  Gallia  Chriftiana,  compofe  the  greater 
part  of  five  volumes  in  folio,  publilhed  in  1717,  under 
the  title  of  “Thefaurus  novus  Anecdotorum,”  &c.  In 
the  fame  year  he  publilhed,  conjointly  with  his  fellow- 
traveller,  a  particular  account  of  their  journey,  entitled, 
“Literary  Travels  of  two  Monks  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Maur,”  in  4to.  Two  years  afterwards  they  undertook 
another  journey  by  order  of  their  fuperiors,  and  pub- 
lifted  an  account  of  it  in  1724,  in  4to.  under  the  fame  ti¬ 
tle  with  the  preceding.  The  refiult  of  this  fecond  jour¬ 
ney  was  an  imtnenfe  collection  of  documents,  in  nine  vo¬ 
lumes  folio,  under  the  title  of  “  Veterum  Scriptorum  et 
Monumentorum  hiftoricum  et  dogmaticorum  ampliffima 
Colledtio,”  &c.  the  three  firlt  of  which  appeared  in  1724, 
and  the  fix  lall  in  1733.  Having  taken  occalion  in  the 
preface  of  the  fecond  volume  to  maintain  the  fuperiority 
of  the  abbey  of  Stavelo  over  that  of  Malmedy,  this  cir- 
cumllance  drew  on  him  an  attack  from  the  monks  of  the 
latter  ;  to  which  he  replied  in  a  treatife  entitled,  “  Imperia¬ 
ls  Stabulenfis  Monalterii  Jura  propugnata,’’  See.  1730, 
folio,  confilling  more  of  learned  differtations  on  feveral 
points  of  hiltory,  difcipline,  and  diplomacy,  than  a  par¬ 
ticular  difpute  concerning  the  pre-eminence  of  an  abbey. 
He  died  of  a  Itroke  of  apoplexy  in  1739,  at  the  great  age 
of  eighty-five.  He  was  refpefted  and  beloved  by  his  li¬ 
terary  contemporaries,  on  account  of  his  virtues  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  vaft  extent  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  his  indefatigable  induftry.  Dupin. 

MAR/TENS,  or  Mertens  (Thierry),  a  native  of 
Aloft,  in  Flanders,  had  the  honour  of  firft  introducing 
the  art  of  printing  into  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly 
at  Aloft  and  Louvain.  Having  exercifed  this  noble  art 
nearly  fixty  years,  at  both  thefe  places  and  at  Antwerp, 
he  retired  at  length  to  Aloft,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  in  1553.  He  was  an  author  as  well  as  printer; 
but  his  own  productions  were  the  leaft  valuable  of  thofe 
which  ifi'ued  from  his  prefs.  He  was  much  efteemed  by 
•the  learned  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendfiiip  of  Barland,  Martin  Dorp,  and  Eraf- 
mus;  the  laft  of  whom  lodged  with  him,  when  a  trouble- 
fome  ulcer,  which  could  not  be  healed  at  Bafle,  obliged 
him,  for  the  fake  of  a  cure,  to  repair  to  Louvain.  By  a 
letter  from  Dorp  to  Erafmus,  it  appears  that  Martens 
•was  acquainted  with  Latin,  as  well  as  feveral  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  and  that  he  was  no  lefs  a  difciple  of  Bacchus 
than  of  Minerva.  The  following  epitaph  was  compofied 
for  him  by  his  friend  Erafmus: 

Hie  Theodoricus  jaceo,  prognatus  Alofto  j 

Ars  erat  impress  icripta  refer  re  typis. 
iFratribus,  uxori,  foboli,  notifque  fiuperftes, 

OClavam  vegetus  prseterii  decadem. 

Anchora  facra  manet,  gratae  notifiima  pubi  : 

Chrifte,  precor  nunc  fis  anchora  facra  mihi. 

The  laft  lines  are  an  lllufion  to  the  double  anchor 
which  this  printer  employed  as  a  fign.  Pro/per  Marchand 
XhEl.  Hijlorique. 

MAR'TERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Auftria:  feven  miles 
Weft-fouth- weft  of  Zifterftorff. 

MARTHA,  [Heb.  bitter.]  A  woman’s  name. 

MARTHA,  a  celebrated  prephetefs  of  Syria,  whole 
artifice  and  fraud  proved  of  the  greatelt  fervice  to  C.  Ma- 
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ruts  in  the  numerous  expeditions  he  undertook.  Pint,  in 
Marin. 

MARTHA,  fifter  of  Lazarus  and  Mary,  and  miftrefs 
of  the  honfe  where  our  Saviour  was  entertained  in  the 
village  of  Bethany.  Martha  is  always  named  before  Mary, 
probably  becaufe  (lie  was  the  elder  fifter.  Once,  when 
our  Saviour  vilited  them,  Martha  was  very  bufy  in  pre¬ 
paring  flipper,  while  Mary  fat  at  our  Saviour’s  feet,  hear¬ 
ing  his  doftrine  with  great  afifiduity  and  attention. 
Martha  complained  to  our  Saviour,  defiring  him  to  bid 
Mary  rife  and  afiill  her.  But  Jefusmade  anlwer,  Martha, 
Martha ,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  in¬ 
different  or  unneceflary  :  there  is  but  one  thing  needful ;  and 
Mary  hath  chofen  that  good  part,  which  Jhall  not  be  taken  from 
her.  Luke  x.  38-42. 

Soon  after,  Lazarus  falling  fick,  the  two  fillers  fent 
word  of  it  to  Jefus,  then  beyond  Jordan;  but  he  departed 
not  from  thence  till  he  knew  that  Lazarus  was  dead. 
Being  come  almoft  to  Bethany,  Martha  went  out  to  meet: 
him  ;  expoftulating  with  him  on  his  delay,  and  profeff- 
ing  her  faith  in  him.  Jefus  bade  them  bring  him  to  La¬ 
zarus’s  tomb,  where  lie  railed  him  from  the  dead.  John  xi. 
20,  &c.  Six  days  before  his  paffion,  Jefus,  being  conje  to 
Bethany  for  the  fealt  of  the  paffover,  was  invited  to  eat 
by  a  pharifee  called  Simon  the  Leper.  Here  Martha 
waited,  Lazarus  was  one  of  the  guefts,  and  Mary  poured 
a  box  of  precious  perfume  on  the  head  and  feet  of  Jefus. 
John  xii.  Malih.  xxvi.  6,  See.  (See  Lazarus,  vol.  xii.) 
This  is  all  that  feripture  informs  us  of  Martha.  The  an¬ 
cient  Latins  and  modern  Greeks  maintain,  that  fhe  died 
at  Jerufalem,  as  alfo  Mary  and  Lazarus,  and  that  they 
were  all  buried  there;  though  other  accounts  fay  that  La¬ 
zarus,  at  leaft,  was  buried  at  Cyprus  :  (fee  vol.  xii.  p.408,  9.) 
Several  ancient  marty rologies  put  their  fealt  January  6  ; 
others  December  17;  the  Latins  now  place  it  July  29. 

MARTHA  (St.),  or  San'ta  Mar'ta,  a  province  of 
South  America,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spanifh  Main,  on  the  eaft 
by  Rio  de  la  Hache  and  Maracaibo,  on  the  fouth  by  Santa 
Fe,  and  on  the  weft  by  Carthagena.  It  is  a  mountainous 
and  very  high  country,  extending  in  length  about  300 
miles,  and  in  breadth  about  200.  The  climate-is  hot  and 
fultry,  but  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  winds  which  blow- 
over  the  mountains  covered  with  finow.  The  chief  town 
is  of  the  fame  name,  and  was  founded  in  1555;  it  has  a 
good  haven  defended  by  two  forts  ;  but  has  of  late  confi- 
derably  declined,  the  houfes  being  now  moftly  of  wood 
covered  with  ltraw.  This  was  the  place  of  arms  of  Que- 
fada,  the  conqueror  of  New  Granada;  and  was  reduced 
.to  allies,  in  1596,  by  fir  Francis  Drake.  It  is  frill  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee.  The  port  is  large  and  convenient,  protefted 
by  lofty  ridges;  and  has  in  front  a  round  hill,  which  de¬ 
fends  the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  at  the 
diltance  of  three  leagues.  Thefe  mountains  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes. 
The  climate  is  lefs  hot  and  more  healthy  than  that  of 
Carthagena;  and  the  city  is  fupplied  with  excellent  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  river  Goegaira,  orGuayra,  which  paffes  near 
it ;  the  banks  of  the  river  being  covered  with  beautiful 
groves  of  trees,  and,  among  others,  fome  whole  leaves  bear 
an  undluous  appearance,  and  are  ufed  as  foap.  The  en¬ 
virons  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  fome  wine,  cacao,  Brafil- 
wood,  fugar,  vanilla,  and  fome  w  heat.  Here  is  alfo  abun¬ 
dance  of  cattle,  and  fome  mules  are  bred.  At  Carrizal, 
on  the  fouth  of  Cape  Vela,  fixteen  leagues  eaft  of  the  city, 
there  is  a  pearl-fifhery,  which,  under  bad  co.ndudl,  yields 
only  about  30,000  dollars.  At  Ocana  there  are  copper- 
mines;  and  gold-mines  near  the  river  Ariguana,  thirty 
leagues  from  the  city.  Ornaments  of  tombac  have  been 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Indians.  Eftella,  who  has 
given  a  minute  and  interefting  defeription  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  fays,  that  it  only  contains  betwixt  25  and  30,000 
fouls,  the  population  of  a  mere  European  town.  The 
town  of  St.  Martha  is  one  hundred  miles  north-eall  of 
Carthagena  j  and  in  lat.  11.  19.  2,  N.  Ion.  74.  4.  3°-  VV. 
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MAR'THA  (St.),  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifiand 
of  Curagoa. 

MAR'THA  (St.),  or  Sier'ra  Neve'da,  a  very  high 
mountain  in  New  Spain.  Some  fay  it  is  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and  five  miles  in 
height.  The  top  is  always  covered  with  fnow  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  weather  ;  and  the  French  affirm,  that  they  can  per¬ 
ceive  it  from  the  ifiand  of  St.  Domingo,  which  is  370 
miles  diftant.  Lat.  8.  o.  N.  Ion.  74.  35.  W. 

MAR'THA  BRA'E,  a  harbour  and  village  in  Jamaica. 
Lat.  18.  31.  N.  Ion.  77.  32.  W.  See  Falmouth,  vol.  vii. 
p.  205. 

MAR'THA’s  VIN'EYARD,  an  ifiand  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coaft  of  New  England,  belonging  to  Duke’s 
county,  Maffiachufetts,  called  by  the  Indians  Nope,  or 
Capawock,  lying  between  lat.  40.  17.  and  41.  29.  N.  and  be¬ 
tween  Ion.  70.  22.  and  70.  50.  W.  of  Nantucket ;  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth.  The  in¬ 
habitants  fubfift  by  agriculture  and  fifhing.  Cattle  and 
fheep  are  raifed  here  in  great  numbers;  and  rye,  corn,  and 
oats,  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  ifiand.  White  pipe-clay 
and  yellow  and  red  ochre  are  found  in  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
See  Duke’s  County,  vol.  vi.  p.  ii2. 

MAR'THALON,  a  town  of  SwifiTerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich  :  five  miles  fouth  of  SchafFhaufen. 

MAR'THON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Charente  :  nine  miles  fouth  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  twelve  eaft  of  Angoulefme. 

M  AR'TIA,  a  woman’s  name  ;  the  name  of  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  ladies. 

MAR'TIA  A'QUA,  water  at  Rome,  celebrated  for  its 
cleanlinefs  and  falubrity.  It  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  at 
the  diftance  of  above  thirty  miles,  from  the  lake  Fucinus, 
by  Ancus  Martius,  wdience  it  received  its  name.  Tibull.  iii. 
El.  7. 

MARTIA'GO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

MAR'TIAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  martialis,  Lat.]  Warlike; 
fighting;  given  to  war;  brave. —  It  hath  feldom  been  feen, 
that  the  far  fouthern  people  have  invaded  the  northern, 
but  contrariwife ;  whereby  it  is  manifelt,  that  the  northern 
tract  of  the  world  is  the  more  martial  region.’  Bacon, 

Into  my  feeble  breaft 

Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  thou  dolt  infeft, 

And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dolt  enrage.  Fairy  Oueen. 

Having  a  warlike  fiiow  ;  fuiting  war  : 

When  our  country’s  caufe  provokes  to  arms. 

How  martial  mufic  every  bofom  warms  !  Pope. 

Belonging  to  war;  not  civil  ;  not  according  to  the  rules 
or  practice  of  peaceable  government. — They  proceeded  in 
a  kind  of  martial  juftice  with  enemies,  offering  them  their 
law  before  they  drew  their  fword.  JSaccw.-— Borrowing  qua¬ 
lities  from  the  planet  Mars. — The  natures  of  the  fixed  Itars 
are  aftrologically  differenced  by  the  planets,  and  efteemed 
martial  or  jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  an- 
fwer  thefe  planets.  Brown. — Having  parts  or  properties  of 
iron,  which  is  called  Mars  by  the  chemilts. 

Martial  Law,  the  law  of  war,  that  depends  upon  the 
arbitrary  pou'er  and  pleafure  cf  the  king,  or  his  lieute¬ 
nant;  for,  though  the  king  doth  not  make  any  laws  but 
by  common  confent  in  parliament,  yet  in  time  of  war,  by 
reafon  of  the  neceffity  of  it,  to  guard  againft  dangers  that 
often  arife,  he  ui’eth  abfolute  power,  fo  that  his  word  is  a 
law.  This  power,  however,  is  now  regulated  by  adt  of 
parliament.  See  the  word  Army,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  5. 
Court  Martial,  vol.  v.  p.  303,4.  and,  for  more  recent 
regulations,  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  142,  246,  284. 

MAR'TIAL,  f.  A  warrior  ;  a  fighter  : 

The  queen  of  martials 

And  Mars  himl’elf,  conducted  them.  Ckapman, 

MAR'TIAL.  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis,  a  diftinguifhed 
Latin  epigrammatic  poet,  was  a  native  of  Eiibilis  in  Spain, 
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a  town  fituated  in  the  Provincia  Tarraconenfis,  the  mo¬ 
dern  Arragon.  He  was  probably  of  Roman  origin;  but 
be  had  his  education  in  his  native  country,  and  did  not 
come  to  Rome  till  his  twenty-firft  year.  He  was  fent  thi- 
.ther  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  but  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  many  deferters  from  the  legal  profeffion  to  the 
mufes.  His  fuccefs  in  poetry  ingratiated  him  with  the 
principal  literary  characters  then  in  Rome,  and  procured 
him  imperial  patronage.  It  mult  be  confeffed  that  for  the 
latter  he  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  merit  of  his  verfes;  for 
no-where  can  be  found  more  grofs  and  impious  adulation 
than  he  has  beftowed  upon  Domitian  while  living,  though 
after  his  death  he  joined  the  public  voice,  which  treated 
him  as  amonfter.  He  was  rewarded  by  that  prince  with 
the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  privileges  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  of  three  children.  After  an  abode  of  thirty-four 
years  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  feems  to 
have  raifed  a  high  reputation  by  his  writings,  he  retired 
to  his  native  place,  apparently  little  improved  in  his  for¬ 
tune;  fince  Pliny  the  younger,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
of  his,  affifted  him  with  money  for  his  journey.  But  at 
Bilbilis  he  married  a  wife,  and  had  the  happinefs  to  live 
with  her  feveral  years.  He  admires  and  commends  her 
much,  telling  her  that  file  alone  was  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  want  of  every  thing  he  enjoyed  at  Rome  :  “  Roman:  tu 
mi  hi  Jola  facisf  fays  he,  in  the  21ft  epigram  of  the  12  th 
book.  She  appears  likewife  to  have  been  a  lady  of  a  large 
fortune  ;  for,  in  the  31ft  epigram  of  the  fame  book,  he 
extols  the  magnificence  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  he  had 
received  from  her,  and  fays  that  file  had  made  him  a  kind 
of  little  monarch  : 

Munera  funt  domino  1  pojl  feptima  lujlra  reverfo , 

Has  Marcella  domos ,  parvaque  regna  dedit. 

Martial  died  in  the  104th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  in 
the  feventy-fiftb  year  of  his  age.  He  is  without  doubt 
the  molt  eminent  of  the  epigrammatifts  ;  indeed  he  is  to 
the  moderns  alinolt  the  foie  model  of  that  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition,  as  diftinguifhed  by  the  unexpected  turn  or  point 
with  which  it  concludes.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Martial, 
that  his  talent  was  epigrams.  Everything  he  did  was  the 
fubjedt  of  an  epigram.  He  wrote  infcriptions  upon  mo¬ 
numents  in  the  epigrammatic  fiyle,  and  even  a  new-year’s 
gift  was  accompanied  with  a  diftich  ;  and  his  poetical  pen 
was  employed  in  begging  a  favour  as  well  as  fatirizing  a 
fault.  In  the  valt  number  of  his  epigrams,  compoiing 
fourteen  books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  are 
quaint,  flat,  or  puerile  ;  there  are,  however,  fo  many  good, 
that  his  own  charadterof  them,  Sunt  bona, funt  quce dam  medio~ 
cria,/unt  mala  plura,  (Some  good,  fome  middling,  but  more 
bad,)  is  fufficiently  model!.  Many  of  them  are  beautiful 
fhort  copies  of  verfes,  though  void  of  point ;  and  fcarcely 
any  of  the  Roman  poets  have  given  better  models  of  ele¬ 
gant  latfnity.  The  great  fault  of  this  writer  is  the  obfce- 
nity  of  fo  many  of  his  pieces,  which  is  not,  like  Juvenal’s, 
a  mere  want  of  delicacy,  but  premeditated  licentioufnefs. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  the  general  diffolutenefs 
of  manners  in  that  particular;  for  the  juft  and  dignified 
fentiments  which  frequently  break  out  in  his  compofitions 
prove  him  to  have  been  far  from  deficient  in  moral  feel¬ 
ings  on  other  topics.  The  abundance  of  allufions  to  modes 
and  cuftoms  in  his  works,  renders  them  a  very  inftruftive 
ftudy  to  the  claffical  antiquary. 

The  editions  of  Martial  are  numerous.  Some  of  the 
belt  are,  Langii,  folio,  Par.  1617  ;  Scriverii,  121110.  Lugd. 
Bat.  i6rp  ;  Schrevelii,  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1670;  Baitigeri, 
3  vols.  8vo,  Lips.  179 — .  There  are  feveral  caltigated 
editions,  and  felecfions,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools  ;  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  feleft  parts  of  the  Epigrams  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  publilhed  ;  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1782,  Mr. 
James  Elphinfton  printed,  by  fubfcription,  a  complete 
tranflation,  with  a  Preface  and  a  very  laborious  Comment. 
In  this  tranflation,  the  fourteen  books  are  reduced  to 
twelve,  by  a  new  arrangement.  Tranfiators  and  commen¬ 
tators  are  commonly  great  admirers  of  the  authors  upon 
whom  they  bellow  their  labours ;  and  this  is  extremely 

natural. 
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natural.  Accordingly,  Mr.  E.  defignates  Martial  as  “one 
who  communicates  more  life  and  more  literature,  more 
wifdom  and  more  wit,  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  poets, 
or  perhaps  than  they  all  put  together.”  In  this  praife 
fome  few  very  warm  admirers  may  join  ;  but  very  few 
indeed  will  agree  to  call  him  “a  warm  friend  of  delicacy, 
and  the  champion  of  morality.”  Pref.  p.  iv.  x. 

That  Martial,  however,  thought  himfelf  very  moral,  or 
intended  to  be  fo,  we  may  infer  from  the  Epiftle  dedica¬ 
tory  (to  Domitian)  and  the  firft  Epigram  of  the  8th  book, 
but  with  which  Mr.  Elphinfton  begins  the  work,  making 
it  the  firft  of  the  firft  book,  and  which  we  fliall  quote  from 
his  tranllation. 

“  To  Domitian. — Tho’  epigrams,  to  the  fevereft  and  fub- 
limeft  characters,  have  been  fo  couched,  that  they  feem 
even  to  have  afFeCted  licenfe ;  in  no  fuch  wantonnefs  have 
I  indulged  this  liberal  fpecies  of  writing.  The  greater 
and  better  part  of  the  volume  being  appropriated,  fir,  to 
the  majefty  of  tliy  facred  name  ;  the  whole  mult  remember, 
that  none  befides  the  religioufiy  purified  ought  to  ap¬ 
proach  hallowed  habitations.  Which  principle  that  my 
readers  may  know  the  guide  of  my  praftice,  it  may  be 
no  undue  commencement  of  the  work  by  a  laconic  epi¬ 
gram  to  profefs : 

In  aft  thy  patron’s  laurell’d  gods  to  hail, 

Learn,  mufe,  to  ope  thy  decent  lips  with  aw. 

Hence,  naked  Venus  !  we  difdain  thy  law. 

Imperial  Pallas,  let  thy  pow’r  prevail.”  Elphinjlon's  Martial. 

MAR'TIAL  (St.),  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sonora  :  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Pitquin. 

MAR'TI  ALIST,/  A  warrior  ;  a  fighter. — Many  brave 
adventurous  fpirits  fell  for  love  of  her  ;  amongft  others 
the  high-hearted  martialijl,  who  firft  loft  his  hands,  then 
one  of  his  chiefeft  limbs,  and  laftly  his  life.  Hozoel. 

MAR'TI  ALNESS,  f.  The  ftate  of  being  warlike.  Scott, 
MARTIANA'Y  (John),  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
jtnonk,  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St. 
Sever,  in  the  diocele  of  Aire,  in  Gafcony,  in  the  year 
1647.  Having  entered  into  the  order  at  Touloufe  in  1668, 
he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of'the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  to  obtain  a  critical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  facred  fcriptures.  On  thefe  he  read  leCtures 
in  different  monafteries  belonging  to  his  order,  and  fpent 
a  conliderable  part  of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  illuitrate 
them  by  his  publications.  He  died  in  1717,  about  the 
age  of  f’eventy.  He  was  engaged  jointly  with  father  Pou- 
jet,  in  pubiilhing  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  St.  Je¬ 
rome,  in  5  vols.  folio  ;  the  firft  of  which  appeared  in  1693, 
and  the  laft  in  1706.  Father  Martianay  alfo  publifhed 
the  Life  of  St.  Jerome,  1706,  quarto;  two  learned  trea¬ 
ties  in  the  French  language,  of  the  dates  1689  and  1693, 
in  which  he  defended  the  authority  of  the  chronology  of 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  in  oppofition  to  father  Per¬ 
ron,  who  contended  for  the  fuperior  accuracy  of  that  of 
the  Septuagint ;  and  many  works  of  the  like  kind  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  drawing  up 
“  A  Commentary  on  the  Whole  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,” 
in  which  it  was  his  defign  to  render  it  its  own  interpreter. 
Lupin.  Moreri. 

MARTIA'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tanaro  :  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Afti. 

MARTIA'NUS  CAPEL'LA.  See  Capella,  vol.  iii. 
p.  761. 

MAR'TIC,  townfhip  of  America,  in  Lancafter  county, 
Pennfylvania,  having  1248  inhabitants. 

MARTIGA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira  :  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Viieu,  and  twenty-one 
north-eaft  of  Coimbra. 

MARTIGNA'NA,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Stura,  near  the  Po  :  five  miles  weft  of  Sa- 
luzzo. 

MARTIGNA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifan  : 
feven  miles  north-weft  of  Trevigio. 

MARTIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
Von.  XIV.  No.  985, 
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of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine  :  eight  miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of 
La  Guerche. 

MARTIGNE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayen ne  :  feven  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Laval,  and 
fix  fouth  of  Mayenne. 

MARTIGNE'  BRIAN'D,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  May-ne  and  Loire  :  eight  miles  north  <>f 
Vihiers,  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Angers. 

MARTIGNE'  le  COM'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  :  fix  miles  north  of 
Charolles,  and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  St.  Gengou  le  Royal. 

MARTIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vofges  :  three  miles  north  of  La  Marche,  and  nine 
weft  of  Darney. 

MARTIGNY',  or  Martinach,  a  town  of  the  Valais, 
on  the  Drance.  Though  now  fmall,  Martigny  was,  un¬ 
der  the  Romans,  a  town  of  conliderable  extent,  by  the 
name  of  Vicus  Veragrorum,  and  the  capital  of  a  people 
called  Veragri,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  Alps.  It 
was  called  alfo,  Vicus  Ododurus,  and  Forum  Claudii.  It  was 
lately  the  feat  of  a  Swifs  governor.  Near  the  town  is  a 
manufacture  of  glafs.  It  is  eleven  miles  weft  of  Sion,  and 
thirty-eight  eaft  of  Geneva. 

MARTI'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  fituated  on  an  idand  at  the 
fource  of  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name,  near  the  fea.  It 
was  anciently  very  Itrong.  The  lake  is  near  twenty  miles 
in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
fouth-louth- weft  of  Salon. 

MAR'TIN,  or  MART'LET,yi  [ martinet ,  Fr.]  A  well- 
known  domeftic  bird  of  the  fwallow-kind  ;  the  Hirundq 
urbica. — A  churchwarden,  to  exprefs  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
Fields,  caufed  to  be  engraved,  on  the  communion-cup,  a 
martin ,  a  bird  like  a  (wallow,  fitting  upon  a  mole-hill  be¬ 
tween  two  trees.  Peacham. 

This  gueft  of  futnmer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 

By  his  lov’d  manfionry,  that  heaven’s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  No  jetting  frieze, 

Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle. 

Where  they  molt  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obferv’d 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakefpeare's  Masbetk, 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirfty  creatures  cry. 

And  gape  upon  the  gather’d  clouds  for  rain  j 
Then  firft  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  (ky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather’d  train.  Dryden. 

MAR'TIN  (Free),  is  a  name  given  in  this  country  to 
a  cow-calf,  (caff  at  the  fame  time  with  a  bull-calf,)  which 
is  a  kind  of  hermaphrodite  ;  that  is  never  known  to  breed, 
nor  to  difcoverthe  lead  inclination  for  the  bull ;  nor  does 
the  bull  ever  take  the  lead  notice  of  this  animal.  It  has 
all  the  external  marks  of  a  cow-calf,  viz.  the  teats,  and 
the  external  female  parts,  called  by  farmers  the  bearing , 
When  thefe  animals  are  preferved,  it  is  not  for  propaga¬ 
tion,  but  for  all  the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer, 
viz.  to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  and  to  fatten  for  the  table. 
They  are  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the 
horns  grow  larger,  being  very  fimilar  to  the  horns  of  an 
ox.  The  bellow  of  the  free  martin  is  like  that  of  an  ox  ; 
and  the  meat  refetnbles  that  of  the  ox  or  fpayed  heifer ; 
being  generally  finer  than  that  of  the  bull  or  cow  ;  and  is 
more  Jufceptible  of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  anatomically  delcribed  three  animals  of  this 
kind,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxix.  p.  289. 

MAR'TIN  (St.),  was  born  at  Sabaria  in  Pannonia,  (at 
prefent  Stain  in  Lower  Hungary,)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  His  father  was  a  military  tribune  ;  and 
he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  carry  arms,  although  peace  and 
folitude  were  much  more  agreeable  to  his  inclination. 
He  was  remarkable  for  every  virtue,  in  a  profeflion  which 
is  generally  confidered  to  give  a  fanition  to  vice.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  coat  with  a  naked  wretch  whom  he  met  at  the 
gate  of  Amiens  5  and  it  is  reported,  that  Jefus  Chrift  ap- 
5  S  peared 
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peared  to  him  on  the  night  following,  clothed  in  this  half 
of  his  coat.  Martin  was  then  a  catechumen  ;  but  he  foon 
afterwards  received  haptifm,  and  renounced  the  military 
profeffion  for  the  eccletiaftical.  After  palling  many  years 
in  folitude,  St.  Hilary  bifhop  of  Poi&iers  gave  him  the 
power  to  caft  out  devils.  On  his  return  to  Pannonia,  he 
perfuaded  his  mother  to  embrace  Chrittianity  ;  and  with 
great  zeal  and  activity  oppofed  the  Arians,  who  governed 
the  church  in  Illyria.  When  he  was  publicly  whipt  for 
giving  teftimony  to  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  he  bore  the  pu- 
nilhment  with  the  conftancy  and  patience  of  the  firft  mar¬ 
tyrs.  This  illultrious  champion  for  Chriftianity,  when  he 
heard  that  St.  Hilary  was  returned  from  banifhment,  went 
and  fettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poidliers.  In  this 
retirement,  a  great  number  of  monks  placed  themfelves 
under  his  direction.  His  virtues  became  every  day  more 
fplendid  and  remarkable,  till  he  was  drawn  from  his  foli¬ 
tude,  and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  defied  bithop  of  Tours,  in  the  year  374..  To  the 
zeal  and  charity  of  a  bifhop,  he  joined  the  humility  and 
poverty  of  an  anchorite.  That  he  might  detach  himfelf 
more  from  the  world,  he  built  the  celebrated  monatfery 
of  Marmoutier,  which  Hill  remains,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldeft  abbey  in  France.  It  is'  fituated  near  the 
city  of  Tours,  betwixt  the  Loire  and  a  fteep  rock.  In 
this  fituation,  together  with  eighty  monks,  St.  Martin  dis¬ 
played  the  molt  exemplary  fanflity  and  mortification  ;  nor 
were  there  any  monks  better  difciplined  than  thofe  of 
Marmoutier.  After  he  had  converted  his  diocefe  to  the 
Chriftian  faith,  he  became  the  apoftle  of  all  Gaul.  He 
diffufed  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  among  the  heathens, 
deltroyed  their  temples,  and  (according  to  the  writers  of 
his  life)  confirmed  the  truth  by  an  infinite  number  of 
miracles.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  at  that  time  in  Gaul, 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  refpefl  and  honour. 
The  tyrant  Maximus,  who  had  revolted  againfl  the  em¬ 
peror  Gratian,  and  feized  on  Spain,  England,  and  Gaul, 
received  him  in  a  manner  nolefs  diftinguifned.  The  holy 
bifhop  attended  him  at  Treves  in  the  year  383,  to  folicit 
fome  favours.  Maximus  made  him  fit  at  his  table  with 
the  moll  illuftrious  perfons  of  his  court,  and  placed  him 
at  his  right  hand.  In  drinking,  the  ufurper  commanded 
his  fervants  to  give  him  a  cup,  that  he  might  again  receive 
it  from  him  ;  but  this  extraordinary  prelate  gave  it  to  the 
prieft  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey.  This  holy 
boldnefs,  far  from  difpleafing  them,  gained  him  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  court.  Martin,  who  was 
an  enemy  to  herefy,  but  a  friend  of  mankind,  employed 
his  influence  with  this  prince  to  preferve  the  Prifcillianifts, 
who  were  perfecuted  by  Ithace  and  by  Idace,  bifhops  of 
Spain.  The  bifhop  of  Tours  would  hold  no  communion 
with  men  whofe  principles  of  religion  inclined  them  to 
fhed  the  blood  of  mankind  ;  and  he  obtained  the  life  of 
thofe  whofe  death  they  had  folicited.  On  his  return  to 
Tours,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  the  reward  of  his  labours 
in  another  world.  He  died  at  Candes  the  8th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  397,  but  according  to  others  on  the  nth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  400.  His  name  is  given  to  a  particular  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  myftery  of  the  trinity.  St.  Martin  is  the  firft 
of  the  faints  confeffors  to  whom  the  Latin  church  offered 
public  prayers.  His  life  is  written  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Fortunatus,  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  one  of  his  difciples. 
Paul  of  Perigueux  and  Fortunatus  of  Poiftiers  have  given 
us  Sulpicius’s  life  of  Martin  in  verfe;  but  they  have  de¬ 
bated  the  admirable  profe  of  the  author  by  a  wretched 
poetical  imitation.  Nicolas  Gervais  wrote  alfo  the  life  of 
St.  Martin,  full  of  many  curious  and  entertaining  faffs, 
publifhed  at  Tours  in  1699,  in  4to.  The  tradition  at 
Amiens  is,  that  St.  Martin  performed  the  aft  of  charity 
which  rendered  him  fo  famous,  near  an  ancient  gate  of 
the  city,  of  which  the  ruins  are  ltill  vifible  ;  infcribed  on 
one  of  the  ftones  is  the  ditfich  we  have  quoted,  with  fome 
other  particulars,  in  our  account  of  Vintners’  Hall,  article 
JLqndon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  415. 

.MAR'TIN,  a  learned  catholic  prelate  in  the  fixth  cen¬ 


tury,  was  a  Pannonian,  or  Hungarian,  by  birth,  who, 
when  young,  quitted  his  native  country,  and  travelled 
into  the  eafl,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  Jerufalem  and 
the  holy  places.  From  Paleftine  he  went  to  the  province 
of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  where  he  converted  great  numbers 
of  the  Suevi  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  founded  many  mo- 
naileries.  Afterwards  he  founded  the  monaltery  of 
Dutnes,  near  Braga,  in  Portugal,  over  which  he  prefided 
for  fome  time  prior  to  the  year  560,  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  40  fill  the  vacant  fee  of  Braga.  He  was  prefent  at  the 
fecond  council  of  Braga  in  5635  and  prefided  at  the  third 
council  in  the  fame  city,  in  57a.  According  to  Baronius, 
he  died  in  the  year  583  ;  which  date  is  not  reconcileable 
with  the  term  of  thirty  years  afligned  to  his  epifcopate  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  date  of  his  promotion  to  the 
mitre.  He  was  the  author  of  many  learned  works,  the 
moft  important  of  which  is  his  Col/edio  Ganonum  0 rientalium, 
confiding  of  eighty-five  canons  of  the  Greek  church, 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  himfelf.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  colleftions  of  the  councils,  and  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  Juftell’s  Biblioth.  Juris  Ca- 
nonici.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that,  the  pretended 
Apoftolical  Conftitutions  are  never  cited  in  them.  Cave's 
Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  i. 

MAR'TIN  I.  (Pope),  and  honoured  as  a  faint  and 
martyr  by  the  Romifli  church,  was  a  native  of  Todi  in 
Umbria,  who  became  prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Theodore,  in  649,  was  chofen  his 
fucceftor  in  the  papacy.  For  fome  time  before  this,  vio¬ 
lent  conteffs  had  exifted  in  the  Chriftian  world  concerning 
the  number  of  wills  and  operations  in  Chrift  ;  one  party 
maintaining  the  doftrine  of  one  will,  and  one  operation, 
and  another,  that  of  two  wills,  and  two  operations. 
With  the  defign  of  terminating  the  tumults  and  difor- 
ders  created  by  thefe  ridiculous  difputes,  in  the  year 
639,  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  iffued  the  famous  edift 
called  the  EElhefis ,  or  Expofition  of  the  Faith,  in  which 
all  controverfies  upon  the  queftion,  Whether  in  Chrift 
there  was  one  or  two  operations ,  were  ftriffly  prohibited  ; 
though  in  the  fame  edift,  the  doftrine  of  one  will  was 
plainly  inculcated.  A  confiderable  number  of  the  east¬ 
ern  bifhops  declared  their  aflent  to  this  new  law;  but  in 
the  weft,  pope  John  IV.  affembled  a  council  at  Rome  in 
641,  in  which  the  Efthefis  was  rejected,  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  one  will,  or  monothelites,  condemned.  In  the 
year  648,  Paul,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  advifed 
the  emperor  Conftans  to  impofe  filence  on  both  the  con¬ 
tending  parties;  which  he  did  by  an  edift  called  the 
Type,  or  Formulary,  prohibiting  all  further  difputes  con¬ 
cerning  points  which  were  never  likely  to  be  determined 
to  general  fatisfaftion,  and  defining  nothing  for  or  againft 
either  of  the  oppofite  opinions.  In  this  ftate  of  things 
Martin  afcended  the  pontifical  throne ;  and  his  election 
was  readily  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  who  flattered  him¬ 
felf  that  by  fo  doing  he  fliould  the  more  ealily  engage 
him  to  receive  the  Type.  No  fooner,  however,  had  Mar¬ 
tin  taken  polfeflion  of  his  fee,  than  he  directed  a  council 
of  bifhops  to  be  affembled  at  Rome,  who  met  accordingly 
in  the  year  649,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  five, 
After  conducting  their  proceedings  during  five  feflions, 
by  the  perfuafion  and  influence  of  the  pope  they  were  led 
to  concur  in  a  decree,  that  the  doftrine  of  two  wills  was 
the  true  catholic  doftrine,  and  that  of  one  will  plainly  he¬ 
retical.  By  this  judgment,  one  infallible  head  of  the 
church  paffed  fentence  of  herefy  on  another  infallible 
head  of  the  fame  church,  pope  Honorius ;  who  had  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
one  will  and  one  operation  in  Chrift.  In  conformity  to 
this  decree,  the  council  iffued  out  canons,  condemning 
both  the  Edhejis  and  the  Type,  though  without  any  men¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  emperors  who  had  publifhed 
thofe  eaifts,  and  thundering  out  the  moft  dreadful  ana¬ 
themas  againft  the  monothelites  and  their  patrons,  who 
were  folemnly  configned  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  No 
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pass  of  them  not  only  to  the  weftern  prelates,  but  to  fe- 
veral  bifhops  in  the  eaft  ;  and,  as  he  found  that  fome  of 
them,  who  oppofed  the  monothelites,  were  willing  rather 
to  fubmit  to  him,  as  the  head  of  their  party,  than  to 
their  own  patriarchs,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  here¬ 
tics,  he  did  not  fuffer  fuch  an  opportunity  of  extending 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  pafs  unimproved  j 
but  appointed  one  of  them,  John  of  Philadelphia,  the 
vicar  of  St.  Peter,  empowering  him  to  exercile  all  patri¬ 
archal  jurifdiffion  in  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch  and 
Jerufalem. 

In  the  mean  time  Martin  had  informed  the  emperor  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  council,  by  a  mod  fubmiffive  and 
flattering  letter,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  hint 
that  the  doctrine  of  one  will  was  repugnant  to  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  councils,  to  the  doflrine  of  She  fathers,  and  to 
the  'belief  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  had  been 
defervedly  condemned.  Provoked  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  the  difobedience  of  the  pope,  Con  da  ns  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  the  infult  offered  to  the  imperial  laws  ; 
and  ordered  Calliopas,  the  exarch  of  Italy,  at  all  events  to 
feize  and  depofe  Martin,  and  to  fend  him  away  a  prifoner. 
In  compliance  with  this  order,  Calliopas  aflembled  all  the 
troops  of  the  exarchate;  and,  giving  out  that  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Sicily,  to  drive  out  the  Saracens  who  had  fet¬ 
tled  there,  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Rome.  His 
unexpected  appearance,  with  fuch  a  force,  alarmed  the 
Romans;  and  the  pope  immediately  fignified  his  readinefs 
to  furrender,  without  liftening  to  the  advice  of  fome  of 
the  clergy,  who  declared  that  they  would  ftand  by  him 
to  the  laft,  and  requefted  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  repel  force  by  force.  On  the  fecond  night  after  his 
arrelt,  he  was  privately  carried,  with  a  fevy  domeftics,  on¬ 
board,  a  veffel  in  the  Tyber,  which  was  immediately  dif- 
patched  towards  the  eaft.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of 
three  months  they  touched  at  different  places,  where  the 
pope  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  fliore,  notwithftanding 
his  fufferings  from  fea-ficknefs,  the  gout,  and  a  moll  vio¬ 
lent  flux;  and  he  was  cruelly  deprived  of  fuch  comforts 
atj^l  refrefhments  as  were  brought  hint  by  the  clergy  and 
others,  who  were  driven  away,  and  fometimes  feverely 
beaten,  as  enemies  to  the  ftate  and  rebels  to  the  emperor. 
Being  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  in  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  he  was  confined  there  a  whole  year,  and  then  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  autumn  or  654,  Here  he  was  fuffered  to  remain 
all  the  firft  day  on  the  open  deck,  expofed  to  the  infults 
of  the  rabble,  and  in  the  evening  carried  to  prifon,  where 
he  was  clofely  confined  and  feverely  treated  for  ninety- 
three  days.  At  length,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
Ixought  to  trial  before  the  fenate,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treafon,  for  being  privy  to  a  defign  formed  by  the  late 
exarch  Olympius  to  revolt  againlt  the  emperor.  This 
charge  the  fenate  declared  to  be  fufficiently  proved  ; 
upon  which  the  high-treafurer,  who  prefided  as  judge, 
having  ordered  the  guards  to  ltrip  him,  and  the  people 
to  anathematize  him,  delivered  him  to  the  governor  of 
Conftantinople,  who  directed  an  iron  collar  to  be  put 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  (hould  be  dragged  through 
the  (treets  of  the  city,  loaded  with  chains,  and  then  ftnit 
up  in  prifon,  till  he  ftiould  be  led  to  execution.  Here 
be  was  treated  with  great  barbarity,  and  would  probably 
have  died  under  his  lufferings,  had  not  the  emperor  been 
perfuaded  by  the  patriarch  to  fpare  his  life;  but  he  would 
not  pafs  a  milder  fentence  on  him  than  that  of  banifti- 
ment  to  the  Sarmatian  Cherfonefus,  where  he  arrived  in 
May  655.  In  this  unhofpitable  country,  in  the  midft  of 
uncharitable  pagans,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
bimfelf  entirely  neglected  by  his  friends  in  Italy,  and  fuf¬ 
fered  to  want  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Worn  out  at  length 
by  hardihips,  and  abandoned  by  all,  he  died  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  September,  about  fix  years  after  he  had  been 
elected  to  the  Roman  fee.  There  are  ftill  extant  feven- 
teen  of  his  letters,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Colleft. 


Concil.  which  (how  him  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  confi- 
derable  parts,  great  courage,  and  enterpriling  genius. 

MAR'TIN  II.  (Pope),  was  the  fon  of  a  prefbyter,  and 
a  native  of  Gallefium  in  Tufcany.  He  recommended 
himfelf  to  different  pontiff's  by  his  talents  for  bufinefs, 
and  rofe  to  the  dignity  of  archdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church.  In  S66  he  was  fent  legate  by  pope  Nicholas  to 
Bulgaria  and  Conftantinople,  for  the  purpofe  of  excom¬ 
municating  the  patriarch  Photius;  and,  again,  in  869  by 
pope  Adrian  II.  to  fit  in  the  eighth  general  council  con¬ 
vened  in  oppofition  to  that  patriarch.  In  879,  he  was 
fent  legate  to  Conftantinople  a  third  time,  by  pope  John 
VIII.  to  annul  the  afls  of  the  council  held  under  Pho¬ 
tius,  and  to  excommunicate  him  anew.  Upon  the  death 
of  John,  in  882,  he  was  elected  his  fucceffor;  and  Platina 
fays  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  wicked 
practices,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  the 
more  ancient  writers.  One  of  the  firft  meafures  of  his 
adminiftration  was  to  declare  the  afts  of  the  late  council 
of  Conftantinople  null  and  void,  to  excommunicate  Pho¬ 
tius,  and  to  anathematize  all  who  (liould  communicate 
with  him,  or  acknowledge  him  lawful  patriarch.  Thefe 
proceedings  fo  highly  exafperated  the  emperor  Bafilius 
ngainft  him,  that  he  would  not  own  him  for  lawful  pope. 
Another  meafure  of  this  pontiff’s  government,  was  his 
reftoration  of  Formofus,  biftiop  of  Porto,  to  his  fee, 
though  he  had  been  repeatedly  excommunicated  by  his 
predeceffors,  and  even  obliged  to  (wear  that  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  refume  the  epifcopal  functions.  From  the  obligation 
of  his  oath  Martin  took  upon  himfelf  to  abfolve  him,  de¬ 
claring  him  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
replacing  him  in  his  biffiopric.  We  read  of  no  fir  her 
afts  of  this  pontiff  deferving  of  being  recorded.  He  cued 
in  884,  after  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  fee  one 
year  and  five  months.  None  of  his  writings  have  reached 
our  times,  excepting  A  Conftitution  for  the  Benedidtine 
Monaftery  in  the  Diocefe  of  Limoges,  which  is  inferted 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Colleft.  Concil. 

MAR'TIN  III.  (Pope),  is  laid  to  have  been  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  fucceeded  to  the  papal  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Stephen  VIII.  or  IX.  in  the  year  942.  He  is  praifed 
for  having  been  a  great  friend  to  the  poor  ;  for  his  pious 
zeal  in  reforming  the  relaxed  manners  of  the  ecclefialtics ; 
for  his  liberal  expenditure  in  building,  repairing,  and 
adorning,  churches;  and  for  his  paternal  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Chriftian  princes  who  were  then  at  war.  He 
died  in  946,  after  a  pontificate  of  three  years  and  between 
fix  and  (even  months. 

MAR'TIN  IV.  (Pope),  whofe  original  name  was  Simon 
de  Brie,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family,  and 
born  at  the  caflle  of  Montpenfier  in  the  Touraine.  He 
was  for  many  years  canon  and  treafurer  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours;  ami  in  the  year  1260  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  feals  to  Louis  IX.  In  1  261,  pope  Urban  IV. 
created  him  a  cardinal  ;  and  he  afterwards  lultained  ti  e 
character  of  papal  legate  in  France,  both  under  that  pon¬ 
tiff  and  under  Gregory  X.  After  the  death  of  Nicho¬ 
las  III.  and  when  tile  Roman  fee  had  been  vacant  fix 
months,  he  was  chofen  to  fill  it  in  February  1281  ;  and 
upon  his  promotion  took  the  name  of  Martin,  in  honour 
of  St.  Martin  of  ToUrs.  From  the  moment  of  his  aceef- 
fion,  Martin’s  whole  attention  was  dire&ed  to  promote 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ;  and  lie 
was  inferior  to  none  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  ambition, 
boldnefs,  and  arrogance,  which  his  conduct  difplayea. 
With  the  real  defign  of  favouring  the  views  of  Charles 
king  of  Sicily  on  the  Greek  empire  and  the  city  of  Con- 
itantinople,  by  whofe  pofleffion  of  which  the  influence  of 
the  papal  fee  would  be  rendered  triumphant  in  the  eaff, 
he  foon  afterwards  excommunicated  the  emperor  Michael 
Palseologus,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  broken  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  X.  This  defign,  however,  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated 
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fefited  by  the  famous  confpiracy  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sicilia.il  vfp'ers ,  by  which  all  the  French  in  the  iflarid  were 
inhumanly  butchered,  and  the  revolution  brought  about 
which  feated  Peter  king  of  Arragon  on  the  throne  of  Sicily. 

As  foon  as  information  of  thei'e  events  was  brought 
to  the  pope,  at  the  requeft  of  Charles  he  thundered  out 
tlie  molt  dreadful  ctirfes  and  anathemas  againft  all  who 
were  concerned  in  them  ;  and,  when  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Peter  had  actually  landed  in  the  ifland,  and 
been  crowned  king,  he  wrote  feveral  threatening  letters 
to  that  prince,  haughtily  commanding  him  immediately 
to  refign  his  pretentions,  and  to  withdraw  from  a  coun¬ 
try  which  Was  a  fief  of  the  apoftoiical  fee,  upon  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  Finding  that  thefe  commands  and  menaces  were 
difregarded  by  Peter,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1282 
Martin  folemnly  excommunicated  him  by  name,  and  all 
who  thould  join  or  alii  ft  him,  declaring  him  an  enemy  to 
the  church,  and  putting  all  his  dominions  under  an  in¬ 
terdict.  Unmoved  by  the  papal  proceedings,  the  king  of 
Arragon  avowed  his  determination  to  keep  pofl'efiion  of 
Sicily,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  wife  ;  and  was  readily 
obeyed  by  the  clergy  in  both  of  his  kingdoms,  when  he 
directed  that  they  fiiould  continue  the  regular  exercife  of 
their  functions,  notwithftanding  the  interdict.  Irritated 
at  Peter’s  firm  refiltance  to  his  lordly  commands,  in  the 
year  1283  his  holinefs  renewed  his  excommunication,  and 
by  a  bull  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 
his  other  dominions  in  Spain,  which  were  declared  for¬ 
feited  to  any  prince  who  (hould  feize  them,  w  hile  his  fub- 
jefts  were  abfolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  him  or  give  him 
the  title  of  king.  In  derifion  of  the  pope’s  pretended 
power  to  deprive  him  of  the  regal  title,  the  king  of  Arra- 
gan  now  began  to  ftyle  himfelf,  “Peter,  a  gentleman  of 
Arragon,  the  father  of  two  kings,  and  lord  of  the  fea.” 
Soon  afterwards  Martin  offered  Peter’s  Spanifti  dominions 
to  Philip  the  Bold,  king  of  France,  for  Charles  de  Valois 
liis  fon;  and,  to  aftift  Philip  in  executing  his  vengeance 
on  Peter,  his  holinefs  granted  him  the  tenth  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  revenues,  and  encouraged  his  fubjecls  to  flock  to 
his  banner,  by  granting  indulgences  to  all  who  fhould  en¬ 
gage  in  that  holy  war.  It  was  his  determination  alfo  to 
caufe  a  general  crufade  to  be  preached  againft  the  king 
of  Arragon  and  the  Sicilians;  but  before  he  could  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  while  he  was  meditating  grand  de¬ 
signs  for  the  glory  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  he  was  cut 
off  by  a  fudden  death  in  1285,  after  a  pontificate  of  four 
years  and  a  few  days.  Five  of  his  Letters,  and  the  Sen¬ 
tence  which  he  pronounced  againft  Peter  of  Arragon, 
may  be  feen  in  the  eleventh  vol.  of  the  ColIe6l.  Concil. 
three  Letters  in  Waddingi  Annal.  and  ten  others  in  the 
Appendix  to  that  work. 

MAR'TIN  V.  (Pope),  whofe  former  name  was  Eudes 
Cot.’Vina ,  or  Co/onna,  was  a  defcendant  from  a  branch  of  that 
ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  ftudied  canon-law  at 
Perugia.  He  was  created  prothonotary  and  referendary 
by  pope  Urban  VI.  appointed  nuncio  to  the  Italian  ftates 
by  Boniface  IX.  and  raifed  to  the  purple  by  Innocent  VII. 
He  adhered  to  the  interefts  of  Gregory  XII.  till  he  was 
depofed  by  the  council  of  Pifa.  By  John  XXIII.  he  was 
appointed  apoftoiical  legate  for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  and  vicar-general  of  the  apoftolic  fee  in  Umbria  ;  in 
which  employments  he  is  faid  to  have  conduced  himfelf 
to  the  entire  fatisfadfion  of  the  perfons  under  his  admi- 
niftration.  Upon  the  depofition  of  pope  John  by  the 
council  of  Conftance  in  14.17,  the  conclave  affembled  at 
the  town-houfe  of  that  city,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  a  great  majority  of  fuffrages  eledted  our  car¬ 
dinal  to  the  papal  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Mar¬ 
tin  V.  On  the  day  of-his  coronation  an  extraordinary 
fpedtacle  prefented  itfeH  at  Conftance.  Martin  riding 
through  the  city  in  pontifical  attire  on  horfeback,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  holding  his  bridle  on  foot  on  the  right 


hand,  and  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  on  the  left,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and  the  whole  council. 
Martin  having  thus  obtained  poflellion  of  the  popedom, 
the  council  were  for  proceeding  to  the  work  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  church,  in  its  head  and  its  members ;  but 
the  new  pontiff  fhowed  the  fame  backwardnefs  as  his 
predeceffors  with  refpedt  to  that  neceflary  work,  and,  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time,  left 
it  to  a  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Pavia  in  the  coarfe 
of  five  years.  After  diffolving  the  council  of  Conftance 
in  the  year  14.18,  Martin  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  to 
endeavour  to  terminate  the  bloody  civil  war  in  which  the 
city  of  Rome  and  whole  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  had  been 
for  fome  time  involved.  In  his  progrefs  he  fpent  fome 
time  at  Geneva,  where  he  received  the  ambafladors  of  the 
city  of  Avignon,  who  fwore  fealty  him  ;  and  from  thence 
he  difpatched  a  legate  into  Bohemia,  who  made  a  fruitlefs 
effort  to  quell  by  apoftoiical  authority  the  difturbances  in 
that  kingdom,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  denial  of 
the  cup  in  the  facrament  to  the  laity,  and  the  execution 
of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  From  Geneva,  Mar¬ 
tin  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  fnarks  of  honour;  and  afterwards  he  vifited  Man¬ 
tua,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  came  to  Florence  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  14.19.  Here  he  continued  nearly  two 
years,  which  were  fpent  in  reducing  the  tyrants  who  had 
feized  the  cities  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  or  fuch  places 
as  had  revolted  againft  the  papal  authority  and  fet  up  the 
ftandard  of  independance.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  he  had  the  unexpected  fatisfadfion  of  feeing  Bal¬ 
thazar  Cofia,  formerly  John  XXIII.  throwing  himlelf  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  mercy.  His  fubmiflion  was  followed  by  a 
fplendid  embafly  from  Joan  II.  queen  of  Naples,  to  do 
homage  to  him  in  her  name,  and  to  requeft  that  his  holi¬ 
nefs  would  fend  a  legate  a  latere  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  her  coronation.  To  this  requeft  Martin  acceded;  but 
not  before  (he  had  engaged  to  fet  at  liberty,  and  live  as 
his  wife  with,  her  hufband  the  count  de  la  Marche,  whom 
(he  had  (hut  up  in  one  of  her  caftles,  that  (he  might  in¬ 
dulge  in  her  amours  without  reftraint. 

Immediately  after  her  coronation,  Joan  not  only  caufed 
all  the  places  which  her  predeceffor  Ladiflaus  had  feized 
and  garrifoned  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  to  he  reftored, 
but  fent  James  Sforza,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  with  the  flower 
of  her  troops,  againft  Braccio  of  Perugia,  another  foldief 
of  fortune,  who  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  many  of  the 
cities  belonging  to  the  church,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which 
he  ruled  with  an  abfolute  fway,  under  the  title  of  “  De¬ 
fender  of  the  city  of  Rome.”  Braccio  did  not  wait  till 
Sforza  approached  Rome,  but  advanced  with  his  forces 
to  meet  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viterbo  ;  and,  an  en¬ 
gagement  enfuing,  Sforza  was  defeated  after  a  hard-fought 
adfion,  and  purfued  with  great  (laughter  to  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat, 
the  pope  had  recourfe  to  his  1’piritual  weapons,  thunder¬ 
ing  out  an  excommunication  againft  Braccio,  and  all  his 
adherents  and  abettors;  who,  to  (how  his  contempt  for 
fuch  kind  of  hoftility,  in  his  turn  excommunicated  the 
pope  and  all  who  adhered  to  him.  However,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Florentines,  an  agreement  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  concluded  between  Martin  and  Braccio;  the  latter 
confenting,  upon  being  allowed  to  retain  fome  cities,  as 
vicar  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  to  deliver  up  Rome  and  all  the 
reft  to  the  pope,  tie  even  entered  with  his  mercenaries 
into  the  fervice  of  his  holinefs,  and  reduced  the  whole  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  to  his  obedience. 

Martin  now  determined  to  repair  to  Rome,  which  he 
entered  in  September  1420  ;  and  was  received  with  great 
joy  by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  the  nobility,  and  immenfie 
crowds  of  people,  who  hailed  his  approach  as  their  de¬ 
liverance  from  abfolute  deftrudtion  :  for  moll  of  the 
(tately  edifices  in  the  city  were  lying  in  ruins ;  the  churches 
were  quite  negledled  and  dilapidated;  the  ftreets covered 
with  rubbifh  and  filth;  and  the  people  reduced  to  the 
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ufmoft  poverty,  and  the  want  even  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
To  remedy  thefe  complicated  evils,  Martin  applied  him¬ 
felf  with  a  zeal  and  vigour  which  do  great  honour  to  his 
memory;  and  in  lei's  than  two  years  acquired  the  title  of 
Romulus  the  Second,  by  his  exertions  to  promote  order 
and  regularity,  and  to  re  (tore  the  city  to  its  ancient 
fplendour  and  beauty. 

In  the  mean  time  Peter  de  Luna,  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII.  continued  to  adt  the  part  of  fovereign 
pontiff,  though  confined  to  Penifcola  in  Catalonia,  where 
he  was  privately  fupported  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Arra- 
gon.  In  1423,  the  council,  which  Martin  had  promifed 
at  Confiance  to  afl'emble  before  the  expiration  of  five 
years,  was  opened  at  Pavia  ;  whence,  on  account  of  the 
plague’s  breaking  out  in  that  city,  it  was  tranflated  to 
Sienna.  Here  feveral  efforts  were  made  towards  the 
falutary  work  of  reformation  in  the  church  and  clergy, 
which  were  eluded  and  fruffrated  under  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
tences  ;  and,  when  fome  of  the  bifhops  moved  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Confiance, 
afcertaining  \he  fuperiority  of  the  council  to  the  pope, 
Martin,  to  prevent  that  point,  or  any  other  concerning 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  apofiolic  fee,  from  being 
brought  into  debate,  diflolved  the  council  in  1424,  ap¬ 
pointing  another  at  Bafil  before  the  expiration  of  feven 
years. 

About  this  time  Peter  de  Luna  died  ;  and  his  cardi¬ 
nals,  privately  encouraged,  if  not  directed,  by  king  Al- 
phcnlo,  chofe  for  his  fucceflor  Giles  de  Munion,  canon 
of  Barcelona,  who  afl'umed  the  name  of  Clement  VIII. 
and,  when  Martin  lent  a  legate  in  1426,  to  remonfirate 
with  him  on  his  being  the  only  Chriftian  prince  who  up¬ 
held' the  fchifm  in  the  church,  Alphonfo  prohibited  him 
from  entering  his  dominions.  He  alfo  publifhed  an 
edidt,  in  which  he  forbade  the  bifhops  and  other  ecclefi- 
alfics  to  receive  any  letters  from  the  pope,  or  his  legate, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  dignities  and  revenues  ;  and 
he  charged  Martin  with  frufirating,  under  frivolous  pre¬ 
tences,  that  pious  defign  of  purifying  a  corrupt  church, 
which  had  been  lo  long  the  objeft  of  the  expectations 
and  defires  of  all  good  Chrifiians.  This  edidt  the  pope 
anfwered  with  a  fummont,  requiring  Alphonfo  to  appear 
in  perfon  ar  the  tribunal  of  the  apofiolic  fee,  within  a  li¬ 
mited  period,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication,  and  of  having  all  his  dominions  fub- 
jected  to  an  interdict.  Upon  this,  Alphonfo,  who  well 
knew  that  his  own  fubjects  were  generally  difiatisfied 
with  his  fupporting  the  amipope,  and  had  thence  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  molt  lerious  confequences  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  papal  menaces,  thought  it  advifeable  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  his  holinefs;  which  after  pro- 
traCted  negotiations  was  effected  in  year  1429.  Among 
other  conditions,  it  W’as  agreed  that  the  antipope  and  his 
cardinals  fhould  refign  their  dignity,  fubmit  to  Martin, 
receive  absolution  from  the  legate,  and  be  provided  for 
with  confiderable  benefices.  In  this  manner  terminated 
the  fchifm,  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  great  wefiern 
fchifm,”  after  it  had  lafted  nearly  fifty-one  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  now  no  rival  to  contend  with,  Martin  made  it  his 
chief  bufinefs  to  promote  crufades  againft  the  Hufiites  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  there  are  extant  feveral  letters  of  his  to 
the  emperor  Sigifmund,  the  king  of  Poland,  the  great 
duke  of  Lithuania,  and  other  princes,  exhorting  them 
to  unite  either  in  compelling  thofe  heretics  to  return  into 
the  bofom  of  the  church,  or  in  extirpating  them.  He 
died  of  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy  in  1431,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-three,  having  prefided  over  the  Roman  church  thir¬ 
teen  years  and  between  three  and  four  months.  Martin 
refemblcd  the  majority  of  his  predeceffors,  not  only  in 
their  averfion  from  all  meafures  tending  to  a  reformation 
of  the  church,  but  alfo  in  their  nepotifm,  preferring,  in 
the  dilpolal  of  lucrative  employments,  his  relations  and 
nephews  to  all  others,  hovyever  deferving,  and  by  that 
means  leaving  them  at  his  death  poflelfed  of  immenfe 
wealth.  Fifteen  of  his  Letters,  Bulls,  and  Conftitutions, 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  986. 
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are  inferted  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  father  Labhe’s  Con- 
cil.  Maxim,  feventeen  others  in  Bzovii  Annal.  and  feve¬ 
ral  more  in  the  firfi  volume  of  Laertius  Cherubini’s  Mag¬ 
num  Bullaiium,  &c.  Platina.  Cave's  Hift.  Lit.  voi.  ii.  Du - 
pin.  Moreri.  Bower.  Mo/k.  Hift.  Eccl. 

MAR'TIN  (Raymond),  a  learned  Spanifh  Dominican 
monk  and  oriental  Scholar  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Sobiratz  in  Catalonia.  He  was  confidered  one 
of  the  mofi  able  orientalifi s  of  his  lime,  and  was  employed 
by  James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  about  the  year  1264,  in  ex¬ 
amining  and  refuting  the  Talmud.  About  the  year  1268, 
he  was  Sent  by  the  fame  prince  to  Tunis,  for  the  purpole 
of  gaining  converts  from  the  Mahometan  faith.  Of  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  this  million  we  are  not  furnifhed 
with  any  particulars.  While  employed  on  it,  he  is  faid 
to  have  written  A  Confutation  on  the  Koran,  and  feveral 
other  pieces  again (t  the  Mahometans,  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage.  To  him  alfo  is  attributed  a  Latin  treatife  againft 
the  Jews,  entitled,  Capijlrum  Judaorum,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  His  celebrity,  however,  is  chiefly  founded  on  a 
work  entitled,  Pugio  Fidei Chriftiana,  completed  in  the  year 
1278,  in  which  he  difeovers  great  knowledge  of  the  books 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  combats  them  with  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  works  of  their  own  rabbis.  A 
good  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leipfic  in  1687,  with  a 
learned  introdudlion  by  Carpzovius.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  the 
two  others  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  Martin  was  living  in 
the  year  1286,  and  had  been  then  fifty  years  a  member  of 
the  Dominican  order.  Bayle.  Moreri. 

MAR'TIN,  commonly  called  Martinus  Polonus,  a 
celebrated  Dominican  monk  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  defeended  from  a  noble  Polifii  family  of  the  name  of 
Strempi ;  but  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  we  have  no 
certain  information.  He  early  diltinguifiied  himfelf  by 
his  proficiency  in  polite  learning  ;  and  afterwards  excelled 
in  the  knowledge  of  civil  and  canon  law,  hiltory,  and  di¬ 
vinity.  Having  embraced  the  religious  life  in  the  order 
of  Dominican  preaching  friars,  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
filled  the  polls  of  apoftolical  chaplain,  and  penitentiary  of 
the  Roman  church,  under  popes  John  XXL  and  Nicho¬ 
las  III.  In  the  year  1278,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
archiepifcopal  fee  of  Gneina  in  Poland,  pope  Nicolas  no¬ 
minated  him  to  that  dignity.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
fame  year  at  Bologna,  while  on  his  journey  towards  his 
native  country.  He  was  the  author  of  Chronicon  Martinia~ 
num,  containing  a  hiftory  of  the  emperors  and  popes  from 
the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  year  1277  ;  continued  to  the 
year  1285,  by  another  hand.  This  chronicle  for  a  time 
excited  particular  notice,  from  the  circum fiance  of  its 
containing  the  ftory  of  the  pretended  female  pope  Joan. 
The  learned  world,  however,  has  long  been  fatisfied  that 
the  tale  is  fuppolititious,  and  an  interpolation,  and  not  the 
only  interpolation  which  has  been  admitted  into  it.  It 
exilts  in  the  printed  copies  which  were  publilhed  at  Bafil, 
in  1559,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  with  the  notes  of 
Peter  Suffrid,  in  1574,  in  8vo.  The  belt  edition  is  that 
publilhed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  by  order  of  John  Fabricius 
Caefar,  from  a  very  ancient  manufeript,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  author’s  time,  in  which  the  hiftory  of 
pope  Joan  is  not  found.  Cave's  Hiji.  Lit.  vol.  ii. 

MARTIN  (Bernard),  a  lawyer  and  man  of  learning, 
was  born  at  Dijon  in  1574.  He  was  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  parliament  ot  Burgundy,  and  diltinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  exadlnefs  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings. 
In  1605,  being  called  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a  lawfuit  of 
importance,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  fome  leifure,  to 
put  in  order  a  number  of  critical  remarks  which  he  had 
made  on  different  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  which  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  under  the  title  of  “  Bernardi  Martini  Variarum  Lec- 
tionum  Libr.  iv.”  8vo.  1605.  Thele  have  been  much 
commended  by  feveral  fchoiars,  on  account  of  their  va¬ 
rious  learning  and  ingenious  conjectures.  He  afterwards 
applied  folely  to  proteffional  ffudies,  and  made  large  col- 
ledlions  for  a  Commentary  on  the  Cultom  of  Burgundy, 
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which  he  had  juft  begu#i  to  put  to  the  prefs  when  he  died 
in  1639, 

MAR'TIN  (David),  a  learned  French  proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  Revel,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lavaur,  in  the 
year  1639.  Having  paffed  through  his  academic  ftudies 
with  credit  and  applaufe,  he  was  admitted  M.  A.  and 
doftor  of  philofophy  in  the  year  1659.  After  this,  heap- 
plied  himfelf  to  the  fttidy  of  divinity  ;  to  that  of  the  fa- 
cred  fcriptures,  the  oriental  languages,  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  and  the  different  branches  of  profane  as  well  as  fa- 
cred  literature.  In  1663,  he  fettled  as  paltor,  and  offi¬ 
ciated  in  the  miniftry  till  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantes  in  1685.  After  this,  and  the  demolition  of  his 
place  of  worth  ip,  he  narrowly  efcaped  an  arreft,  and  with¬ 
drew  to  Holland.  In  1686,  he  was  invited  to  become 
profeffor  of  divinity,  and  pallor  of  the  Walloon  church 
in  Deventer  ;  but  the  regency  of  Utrecht,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  refidence,  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  paltor  in  their  city.  He  afterwards  received  in¬ 
vitations  from  feveral  other  churches,  both  in  the  republic 
and  abroad,  and  particularly  from  that  of  the  Hague, 
which  he  declined.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in  giving 
lectures  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  and  acquired  lo  high 
a  reputation  by  his  fuccefsful  manner  of  inltrufling  his 
pupils,  that  young  perfons  of  high  rank,  and  even  the 
ions  of  fovereign  princes,  were  placed  under  his  tuition. 
He  had  deeply  ftudied  the  nature  and  genius  of  his  own 
language,  and  when  the  French  Academy  was  about  to 
publilh  the  fecond  edition  of  their  Dictionary,  he  fent 
them  remarks  and  obfervations,  of  which  they  availed 
themfelves,  with  polite  acknowledgments  to  the  author. 
He  died  in  1731,  having  completed  his  eighty-fecond  year. 
He  was  author  of  many  learned  works,  among  which  are 
— 1.  An  edition  of  the  New  Teftarnent,  according  to  the 
Geneva  Verfion,  with  Corrections,  Notes,  New  Prefaces, 
&c.  1696,  4-to.  2.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 

ment,  2  vols.  folio,  embellilhed  with  upwards  of  400  en¬ 
gravings.  3.  A  Treatife  on  Natural  Religion,  1715,  8vo. 
4.  A  Treatife  on  Revealed  Religion,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  his 
laft  work,  the  fecond  edition  of  which  bears  the  date  1723. 
Moreri. 

MAR'TIN  (James),  a  learned  French  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  born  at  Fanjaux, 
a  fmall  town  in  Upper  Languedoc,  in  the  year  1694.  He 
entered  the  order  in  1709;  and,  after  being  employed  as 
a  teacher  of  claffical  learning  for  fome  years  in  his  native 
province,  went  to  Paris  in  1727.  Here  he  dillinguilhed 
himfelf  both  by  his  erudition  and  by  his  Angularities,  dif- 
covering  an  overbearing  virulent  temper  in  all  his  writ¬ 
ings,  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  great  injuftic# 
towards  thole  of  others.  In  the  year  hi  which  he  arrived 
at  the  capital,  he  publifhed  “  A  Treatife  on  the  Religion 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,”  in  2  vols.  4to.  which  abounds  in 
learned,  curious,  and  novel,  refearches,  intermixed  with 
an  ample  portion  of  ftrange  notions  and  opinions.  One 
great  object  of  it  is  to  prove,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gauls 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  patriarchs  ;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  an  illuftration  of  their  religious  ceremonies  mull 
tend  to  throw  light  on  many  dark  paffages  in  the  fcriptures. 
In  the  year  1730,  he  publilhed  “An  Explication  of  fe¬ 
veral  difficult  Texts  of  Scripture,”  2  vols.  4to.  This 
work  affords  evidence  of  the  erudition  and  ingenuity 
which  he  could  foinetitnes  fuccelsfuily  apply  in  elucidat¬ 
ing  paffages  which  had  baffled  the  enquiries  of  preceding 
labourers  in  facred  criticiftn  ;  but  its  value  is  diminifhed 
by  a  multitude  of  difcuffions  on  trifling  fubjeCts  ;  and  it 
is  difgraced  by  indecent  prints,  and  the  frequent  intro¬ 
duction  of  unbecoming  ludicrous  fatire  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  the  fale  of  it  was  prohibited.  In  1739,  he  publiffi- 
ed  “  An  Explanation  of  various  Monuments,  illuftrative 
of  the  Religion  of  the  earlieft  Nations,  with  an  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  lalt  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sr.  Jerome,  and 
a  Treatife  on  judicial  Altrology,”  4to.  This  work  re¬ 
commends  itfelf,  not  only  by  the  profound  erudition 
which  it  difplays.,  but  alfo  by  many  lively  traits,  and  an 
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animated  ftyle.  For  fome  of  the  monuments  which  kex<- 
plains,  the  author  was  indebted  to  the  communications  of 
the  duke  of  Sully,  who  honoured  him  with  hisefteem  artd 
confidence.  The  n»xt  production  of  his  pen  was  enti¬ 
tled,  “  Literary  Hints  relative  to  a  Project  for  an  alpha¬ 
betical  Library,”  which  form  a  ftrange  compound  of 
learning  and  mifplaced  witticifms.  In  the  year  1741,  he 
publifhed  a  French  verfion  of  “The  Confellions  of  St. 
Auguftine,”  in  oCtavo,  accompanied  with  judicious  notes. 
In  his  latter  years,  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  gravel 
and  the  gout,  which  terminated  his  life  in  1751,  when  he 
was  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death, 
his  nephew  D.  deBrezilac  publilhed  from  his  manufcripts, 
“  A  Hiftory  of  the  Gauls,  and  their  Conquelts,  from  their 
Origin  to  the  Foundation  of  the  French  Monarchy,”  1754, 
in  2  vols.  4to.  continued  by  the  editor;  which  is  enriched 
with  antiquarian  refearches,  and  learned  differtations,  re¬ 
flecting  honour  both  on  the  uncle  and  nephew.  With 
all  his  faults,  Martin  was  one  of  the  molt  learned  and  able 
writers  produced  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  ;  and 
wanted  only  a  judicious  and  enlightened  friend  to  correCt 
the  eccentricities  of  his  tafte  and  imagination,  Nouv.  Di£l. 
Hift. 

MAR'TIN  (Benjamin),  a  celebrated  Englifh  mathema¬ 
tician  and  optician  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
in  the  year  1704.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  a 
farmer,  and  to  have  filled  the  office  of  fchoolmafter  at 
Chichefter  inSuffex,  when  his  earlieft  treatifes  were  given 
to  the  public.  Procuring  by  degrees  a  good  apparatus  of 
philofophica!  inftruments,  he  commenced  leClurer  in  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  and  travelled  for  fome  time  in  that 
charafter  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  After¬ 
wards  he  came  to  London,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures 
with  great  luccefs  for  many  years,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extenfive  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe-maker  in  Fleet- 
(ireet.  Compelled  at  length,  by  the  growing  infirmities 
of  age,  to  quit  the  aCtive  part  of  bufinefs,  and  confiding 
too  fecurely  in  what  he  thought  to  be  the  integrity  of 
others,  his  affairs  became  embarraffed,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  being  made  a  bankrupt,  though  his  ef¬ 
fects  were  more  than  lufficient  to  difcharge  all  his  debts. 
This  unexpected  event  gave  fuch  a  (hock  to  his  mind, 
that  in  a  moment  of  defperation  he  attempted  to  deftroy 
himfelf ;  and,  though  his  purpofe  did  not  prove  immedi¬ 
ately  fatal,  yet  it  haftened  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
February  1782,  when  he  was  about  feventy-eight  years  of 
age.  He  had  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  foffils  and 
curiofities  of  almoft  every  fpecies,  which  alter  his  death 
were  difpofed  of  by  auction  for  a  comparative  trifle.  As 
an  artift,  he  was  induftriousand  ingenious ;  and,  as  a  writer, 
he  poffeffed  a  happy  method  of  explaining  his  lubjeCt ,  and 
wrote  with  peripicuity,  and  even  confiderable  elegance. 
He  was  chiefly  eminent  in  the  fcience  of  optics  ;  but  he 
was  well  fkilled  in  the  whole  circle  of  mathematical  and 
philofophical  fciences,  and  wrote  ufeful  books  on  almoft 
all  of  them,  though  he  was  not  dillinguilhed  by  any  re¬ 
markable  inventions  or  difcoveries.  The  following  is  a 
lift  of  the  principal  of  his  numerous  publications  :  1.  The 
Philofophical  Grammar,  being  a  view  of  the  prefent  State 
of  experimental  Phyfiology,  or  natural  Philofophy,  1735, 
8vo.  2.  A  new  complete  and  univerfal  Syftem  or  Body 
of  decimal  Arithmetic,  1735,  8vo.  3.  The  young  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Memorial  Book,  or  Pocket  Library,  1735,  8vo.  4. 
Defcription  and  Ufe  of  both  the  Globes,  the  Armillary 
Sphere  and  Orrery,  See.  1736,  2  vols.  8vo.  5.  The  young 
Trigonometer’s  complete  Guide,  &c.  1736,  2  vols.  8vo. 
6.  Bibliotheca  technological  or  a  Philofophical  Library  of 
literary  Arts  and  Sciences,  1737,  8vo.  7.  Uavysai^ET^ia, 
or  the  Elements  of  all  Geometry,  &c.  1739,  8vo.  8.  Lo- 
garithmologia,  or  the  whole  DoCtrine  of  Logarithms  com¬ 
mon  and  logiflical,  &c.  1740,  8vo.  9.  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  1740,  5  vols.  8vo.  10. 
Syltem  of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy,  1759,  3  vols.  8vo. 
11.  New  Elements  of  Optics,  1759,  8vo.  12,  Natural 
Hiftory  of  England,  with  a  Map  of  each  County,  1739, 
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2  vols.  Svo.  13.  Philology,  and  Philofophical  Geogra¬ 
phy,  1759,  8vo.  14.  Mathematical  lnftitutions ;  viz. 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Fluxions,  1764, 

1  vols.  8vo.  15.  Biographia  Philofophica,  being  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lives,  Writings,  and  Inventions,  of  the  moft 
eminent  Philofophers  and  Mathematicians  who  have  flou- 
rilhed  from  the  moft  early  Ages  of  the  World,  1764,  Svo. 
16.  The  young  Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Philofophy,  1764, 

3  vols.  8vo.  17.  Mifcellaneous  Correfpondence,  1761, 

4  vols.  Svo.  18.  Inlfitutions  of  Aftronomical  Calcula¬ 
tions,  in  3  parts,  1765,  8vo.  19.  Defcription  and  Ufe  of 
a  Cafe  of  Mathematical  Inftruments.  Mr.  Martin  alfo 
conducted  for  feveral  years  a  fcientific  Magazine,  which 
appears  to  have  been  given  up,  for  want  of  proper  encou¬ 
ragement,  after  14  volumes  had  been  completed.  Gent . 
Mag.  Aug.  1785. 

MAR'TIN  (Claude),  an  officer  in  the  Britifh  military 
fervice  in  India,  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  of  rather  a 
mean  defcent.  He  had  fufficient  intereft  to  get  a  good 
mathematical  education  at  a  public  fchooi,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  entered  into  the  army.  His  regiment  wasfent 
to  India  with  general  Laliy  ;  and  in  the  war  of  1756  he 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  but,  being  ill-treated,  he 
enlifted  into  the  Engliffi  fervice,  in  which  he  role  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Being  employed  to  make  a  map  of  the 
eftates  of  the  nabob  of  Oiade,  he  recommended  himfelf  to 
his  patronage.  Martin  was  enabled,  under  the  protection 
of  the  nabob,  to  open  a  profitable  bank,  and  to  embark  in 
other  commercial  fpeculations,  by  which  he  gained  a  deal 
of  wealth.  At  Lucknow  he  built  a  curious  rnanfion  in  a 
ftyle  of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  enjoy  all  the  mitdnefs 
and  cool nefs  of  an  European  climate  with  the  fervour  of 
the  Afiatic.  He  ereCted  another  of  the  fame  kind  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  European 
manner.  He  formed  a  large  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory  ; 
conllruCted  an  immenfe  garden,  which  he  (locked  with  a 
prodigious  variety  of  plants;  and  built  an  obfervatory, 
which  he  furnilhed  with  the  belt  aftronomical  inftru- 
nsents  he  could  obtain.  He  died  in  the  year  1799,  be¬ 
queathing  the  great  wealth  which  he  had  amaffed  princi¬ 
pally  in  charity. 

MAR'TIN  (William),  a  writer  on  foffils,  was  born  at 
Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamlhire,  in  the  year  1767.  His 
father  was  a  native  ot  the  fame  town,  and  fettled  there  as 
a  holier.  Addicted  to  pleafure,  he  negleCted  his  bufmefs, 
and,  being  confequently  unfuccefsful,  deferted  his  wife 
and  only  child,  when  the  latter  was  not  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  He  proceeded  to  Ireland,  illumed  the 
name  of  Booth,  and  went  upon  the  ftage,  for  which  he 
had  always  evinced  a  ftrong  inclination.  After  forne  time, 
having  quitted  the  ftage,  he  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  opened  an  exhibition  of  Polygraphic  Paintings.  In 
the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  (vol.  lxvii. 
p.  167.)  he  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Jofeph  Booth, 
efq.  is  ftated  to  have  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1797* 
in  Cumberland  Gardens,  Vauxhall ;  and  is  reprefented  “as 
the  ingenious  inventor  not  only  of  the  polygraphic  art, 
but  alio  of  the  more  important  art  of  manufacturing  cloth 
by  a  perfectly  original  procefs.”  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  though  repeatedly  applied  to  by  Mrs.  Martin,  he 
took  no  notice  of  her  letters.  He  never  faw  his  fon  from 
the  time  he  ablconded  from  Mansfield,  nor  did  he  bequeath 
a  fingle  (hilling  to  his  w  ife  or  fon,  though  he  was  fuppofed 
to  die  polfelfed  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 

William’s  mother,  having  gained  no  intelligence  of  her 
hufband,  was  induced  to  commence  aCtrefs.  She  had  no 
better  profpeCt  of  fupporting  herfelf  and  her  child  ;  and  file 
conceived  that,  by  adopting  this  line  of  life,  fhe  might 
have  a  greater  chance  of  meeting  with  her  hufband,  or  at 
leaft  of  obtaining  fome  information  concerning  him.  She 
at  firft  entered  into  a  frnall  provincial  company,  at  that 
time  performing  at  Kibworth  in  Leicefterlhire.  With 
this  company  fhe  travelled  during  fome  years,  and  was 
then  received  into  a  more  refpeitable  one.  Though  a 
Ufeful  aCirefs,  fixe  did  not  poffefs  the  qualifications  requi- 
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fite  for  performing  principal  characters,  and  her  income 
was  confequently  very  limited.  In  this  trying  filiation, 
fhe  conducted  herfelf  with  the  greateft  propriety  and  pru¬ 
dence.  She  paid  particular  attention  to  the  education  of 
her  fon,  always  taking  care  to  fend  him  to  the  belt  fchools 
which  her  itinerant  mode  of  life  and  her  ftraitened  cir- 
cumftances  would  permit,  and  anxioufly  endeavouring  to 
prevent  his  forming  any  improper  acquaintance.  Mrs.  M. 
having  been  a  performer  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-fix  years,  retired  from  the  ftage  in  the  year  1797. 

Young  Martin,  in  his  childhood,  made  the  belt  poflible 
return  to  his  excellent  mother  for  her  unwearied  care  and 
attention,  by  manifefting  a  moft  amiable  and  affectionate 
difpofition,  and  by  fhowing  a  great  fondnefs  for  learning, 
in  which  he  made  a  progrefs,  at  lead,  equal  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  poffeffed.  The  neceffitous  circumftances  of  his 
mother  left  her  no  choice  as  to  her  deftiny.  She  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  him  an  aCtor;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
frnall  addition  to  her  income,  found  it  neceffary  to  ulher 
him  upon  the  ftage  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life. 
When  he  was  only  five  years  old,  he  was  frequently 
brought  forward  to  ling  upon  the  ftage.  accompanied  by 
the  German  flute,  and  was  always  favourably  received  by 
the  audience.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  fo  far  im¬ 
proved,  that  his  performance  excited  the  furprife,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  applaufe  of  all  who  faw  him.  At  nine  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  hearts  fo  feveral  crowded  audiences 
in  the  different  rooms  at  Buxton.  Soon  afterwards  he 
played  the  part  of  Trip,  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  at 
Denbigh,  before  feveral  perfons  of  diftinCtion,  who  com¬ 
plimented  him  very  highly  on  his  promifing  abilities,  and 
made  him  many  prefents,  which  proved  a  feafonable  re¬ 
lief  to  his  mother. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  language, 
-to  which  he  applied  very  clofely.  A.nd,  in  his  leifure 
hours,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  drawing  and  engraving.  At 
Halifax  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Bolton, 
eminently  diftinguifhed  as  an  artift  and  a  nafuralift,  by  his 
works  on  the  Britifti  Ferns,  Fungufes,  and  Song-birds. 
This  happened  when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year.  Bolton 
then  kept  a  writing-fchool  at  Stannary,  near  Halifax;  and 
young  Martin  had  the  pleafure  to  receive  his  firft  leffons 
in  drawing  from  this  matter,  who,  by  frequently  entering 
into  converfation  with  his  pupil  about  birds,  and  other 
objects  of  natural  hiftory,  infpired  him  with  a  tafte  and 
paffion  for  this  fcience,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

When  Mr.  Martin  firft  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  natural 
hiftory,  his  attention  was  principally  directed,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  confined,  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  the  firft  work 
which  he  conceived  the  defign  of  publilhing,  was  upon 
this  branch  of  the  fcience.  As  early  as  the  year  1789,  he 
made  Bolton  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  publilhing 
a  Zoological  Table,  on  a  fingle  fheet,  to  be  mounted  as  a 
chart,  on  canvas  and  rollers  ;  who  advifed  him  to  print  it 
in  a  quarto  form,  and  to  add  an  explanation  of  terms, 
with  the  plates  requiiite  for  the  illuftration  of  thefe.  This 
advice  he  feems  to  have  determined  upon  adopting,  for 
we  find  the  following  title  given  in  one  of  his  manufcript 
volumes;  “  Zoological  Tables,  exhibiting,  in  one  view, 
the  claffes,  orders,  and  genera,  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  the  dependences  and  leading  characters,  according 
to  the  Linnasan  fyftem;  with  fix  plates,  on  which  are  en¬ 
graved,  in  aquatinta,  figures  explanatory  of  the  characters 
on  which  the  orders  depend.”  It  feems  that  Mr.  Martin 
did  not  proceed  to  publifh  the  Zoological  Tables,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  appearance  of  the  new  and  extended  edition 
ot  the  Syftema  Naturae,  by  Gmelin,  about  this  time;  the 
firft  part  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1788,  though 
he  was  not  apprifed  of  this  edition  till  1790. 

He  had  afterwards,  it  would  appear,  an  intention  of 
publilhing  a  Fauna  Britannica  in  the  Latin  language,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  work  mention«d 
dbove,  with  references  to  the  plates  of  Pennant  and 
Bewick,  and  the  addition  of  the  Englifh  name  and  fize  of 
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each  fpecies  of  animal.  A  fpecimcn  of  this  intended  work, 
fairly  tranfcribed,  is  amongft  his  manufcripts. 

He  alfo  projected  a  third  work  on  the  River  Fifties  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  illuftrated  with  coloured  plates,  which 
his  friend,  whofe  name  we  have  fo  frequently  had  occa- 
fon  to  mention,  was  of  opinion  would  be  well  received, 
Notwi.hftanding  this  encouragement,  he  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  make  a  few  coloured  drawings  of  fifhes, 
from  the  execution  of  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
work  might  have  been  productive  of  fome  emolument  to 
him.  Whether  he  relinquifhed  this  defign  on  account  of 
the  unavoidable  expenfe,  and  an  apprehenfion  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  being  reimburfed  by  this  publication,  or 
whether  he  had  now  come  to  a  determination  to  confine 
Ins  attention  to  his  works  on  Extraneous  Fofiils,  cannot 
» t  prefent  be  afcertained. 

Mr.  M.  feems  to  have  paid  lefs  attention  to  the  vege¬ 
table  than  the  animal  kingdom.  He  did  not  engage  much, 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  in  practical  botany.  He  had, 
however,  carefully  ftudied  the  Philofophia  Botanica  of 
Linnaeus,  and  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  excellent  rules 
laid  down  in  that  work,  in  compofing  his  elementary  book 
on  Extraneous  Fofiils,  or  Relics  ;  the  latter  of  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  moll  appropriate  name.  The  ferns  engaged  a 
greater  fhare  of  his  attention  than  any  other  tribe  of  plants, 
the  knowdedge  of  them  being  more  connected  with  his 
principal  Itudy  of  petrifactions.  Except  the  ferns  and 
grafies,  few  plants  can  be  recognifed  in  the  petrified  ftate. 

At  what  period  he  firll  began  to  ftudy  mineralogy,  and 
tc  turn  his  attention  more  particularly  to  geolog)',  has  not 
been  exaCtly  afcertained,  but  molt  probably  a  conliderable 
time  anterior  to  the  year  1789;  for,  in  a  letter  addrefied 
to  Mr.  Bolton  in  that  year,  he  mentions  his  drawings  and 
engravings,  arid  his  intended  publication  of  Derbythire 
Petrifactions.  His  attention  was  in  fome  degree  directed 
to  mineralogy  by  his  occafional  vifits  to  his  much-efteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Mills,  at  Macclesfield,  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  good  collection  of  minerals, 
and  of  converfing  on  that  fubjeCt.  The  idea  of  publifh- 
ing  tinted  plates  of  the  minerals  of  Derbyfhire,  with  fhort 
defcriptions  of  them,  originated  in  his  having  feen  a  book 
of  that  kind,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Mills,  which  was 
publifhed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1753,  by  Schmeidel.  His  ob¬ 
servation,  on  feeing  the  book,  was,  that  he  conceived  he 
could  produce  better  refemblances  of  minerals  5  and  he 
certainly  did  fucceed  very  well  in  his  firft  attempts  to 
delineate  them.  The  firlt  number  of  his  work,  entitled 
“  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  Petrifactions,  collected  in 
Derbyfhire, ”  was  printed  in  the  year  1793.  The  figures 
were  all  drawn,  etched,  and  coloured,  by  his  own  hand. 
This  work  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  part  of  a 
general  hiftory  of  Derbyfhire  fofiils,  in  which  he  had  en¬ 
gaged,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Watlon,  of  Bakeweli,  who 
potfefled  a  valuable  collection  of  native  and  extraneous 
fofiils  of  that  county.  By  unforefeen  circumitances  the 
publication  of  the  original  work  was,  for  fome  years,  de¬ 
ferred,  and  at  length  relinquifhed.  From  the  conditions, 
pi  inted  in  the  firft  number  of  Mr.  Martin’s  Petrifactions, 
it  appears,  that  the  work  was  to  be  completed  in  fourteen 
numbers.  But  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  fifth 
number,  which  w-as  printed  in  Auguft  1796.  He  had, 
at  this  time,  gained  fo  much  additional  information,  and 
his  views  of  the  fubjeCt  were  fo  much  changed,  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  paufe  here,  and  reprint  the  letter- 
prefs.  The  firft  flieet  of  the  work,  as  it  now  Hands,  was 
not  printed  till  May  1802.  This  was  the  firft  attempt, 
that  had  been  made  in  England,  of  giving  coloured  figures 
of  petrifactions.  Abroad  it  had  been  done  with  confide- 
rable  fuccefs ;  and,  of  late,  beautifully-coloured  plates 
have  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Britifh  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  and  by  Mr.  Parkinfon  >n  his  volumes  on  Or¬ 
ganic  Remains. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  M.  fent  a  paper,  entitled  “  An 
Account  of  fome  Species  of  Foflil  Anomiae,  found  in  Der- 
byftiire,”  to  the  Linatean  Society,  of  which  he  had  the 


honour  to  be  eleCted  a  fellow.  This  paper  was  publifhed 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Society, 
and  is  illuftrated  by  two  plates  from' his  drawings. 

In  the  fucceeding  year  lie  married  Mrs.  Adams,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  but  interefting  young  widow,  whofe  hufband 
had  died  when  file  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
left  her  totally  unprovided  for.  Her  father  was  then  in 
indigent  circumftances,  and  incapable  of  fupporting  her. 
In  this  diftreffed  fituation,  having  been  well  educated, 
pofie fling  a  good  voice,  and  being  tolerably  verfed  in  mu- 
fic,  fhe  was  perfuaded  to  try  her  fortune  on  the  ftage.  Her 
father,  particularly  folicitous  for  her  welfare,  prevailed 
upon  Mrs.  Martin  to  receive  his  daughter  under  her  im¬ 
mediate  care  and  protection.  From  that  time  (lie  remained 
conftantly  with  Mrs.  Martin,  and  the  confequence  was  a 
mutual  attachment  betwixt  her  and  Mr,  Martin.  With 
the  profpeCt  of  a  young  family,  he  was  prevailed  upon, 
in  a  fhort  time  after  his  marriage,  to  quit  the  ftage,  and 
eftablifh  himfelf  as  a  drawing- mafter,  in  Burton-upon- 
T rent,  where  the  company  was  then  performing.  In  this 
line  he  met  with  encouragement  beyond  his  expectation, 
being  immediately  engaged  to  teach  in  feveral  of  the 
principal  families  of  that  town  and  its  vicinity.  This,  it 
muft  be  obf'erved,  was  not  a  new  occupation  to  Mr.  M. 
He  had,  for  feveral  years,  given  inftruCHons  in  drawing- 
in  the  different  towns,  which  he  vifited  as  an  aftor,  and 
had  given  great  fatisfaCtion  to  his  pupils  and  their  friends. 

He  did  not  remain  long  at  Burton-upon-Trent.  Being 
ftrongly  folicited  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Buxton,  and  to 
attend  the  fchools  in  that  neighbourhood  as  a  drawing- 
mafter,  he  could  not  reilft  the  temptation,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired  to  the  fituation  molt  favourable  to  his  mi- 
neralogical  refearches.  An  opportunity  offered,  fhortly 
after  his  removal,  of  purchafing  a  fourth-fhare  of  the 
Buxton  theatre,  which  he  availed  himfelf  of,  and  occa- 
fionally  performed  during  the  feafon  ;  but  he  did  not  vifit 
any  other  town  afterwards  as  an  aCtor.  During  his  refi- 
dence  at  Buxton,  Mr.  M.  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of 
many  gentleipen,  diltinguifhed  by  their  rank  and  fcience, 
who  reforted  to  this  celebrated  watering-place.  Though 
extremely  harafled,  at  this  period,  by  his  attendance  on 
the  fchools,  which  were  fituated  at  confiderable  dlftances, 
and  lay  in  different  directions,  he  did  not  allow  himfelf 
any  recreation  or  refpite.  All  his  leifure  hours  were  da- 
voted  to  lcientific  purfuits;  and,  fo  eagerly  was  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  drawings,  and  engraving  the  plates  for 
his  work  on  the  Petrifactions  of  Derbyfhire,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  broke  in  upon  the  neceff'ary  hours  of  fleep,  to  the 
great  injury  of  his  health. 

About  the  year  1805,  he  was  doomed  again  to  change 
his  ftation.  The  fchool  at  Chapel-in-the-Frith  was  en¬ 
tirely  given  up;  and  he  was  appointed  drawing-matter  at 
the  free  grammar-fchool  in  Macclesfield.  By  tliel'e  two 
circumftances  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Macclesfield, 
which  was  now  become  the  moft  central,  and  confequentiy 
the  molt  convenient,  fituation  for  his  attendance  on  the 
different  fchools  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  teacher. 

The  diftreffed  fituation  in  which  he  knew  his  fariiily 
muft  be  left  when  he  refigned  histbreath,  Simulated  him 
to  greater  exertions  than  he  could  bear.  In  order  to  avoid 
’giving  any  alarm  to  his  family  refpeCting  his  health,  he 
concealed  his  complaints  as  much  as  pollible  from  them. 
He  continued  to  employ  his  leifure  hours  in  writing, 
drawing,  or  engraving  ;  and  vvifhed  to  be  thought  by  his 
wife  to  be  fo  employed,  when  he  was  totally  unable  to  do 
any  thing.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Hull,  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  different  fymptoms  of  his  malady,  he  adds, 
“  I  give  you  a  world  of  trouble.  If  I  recover  my  health, 
be  allured  I  (hall  not  be  unmindful  of  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  I  at  times,  however,  think  there  is  little 
hope  of  my  getting  better.  I  have  been  fo  long  ill,  and 
there  has  been  fuch  a  gradual  increafe  in  the  fymptoms  of 
my  diforder,  that  I  doubt  it  is  too  firmly  fixed  for  medi¬ 
cine  to  remove  it.  I  have  not  done  much  to  the  work  I 
have  in  the  prefs  lately.  Indeed,  I  have  had  neither  fpi- 
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-rits  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  It.  Yet  I  ought  to  do 
fo,  if  poflible  ;  for  that  and  my  other  work  will  be  nil, 
perhaps,  that  a  wife  and  fix  helplefs  children  will  have  to 
•depend  on,  for  a  time,  for  fubfiftence.”  Unfortunately, 
this  was  but  too  foon  verified.  The  work  to  which  he 
■  here  alludes,  as  being  in  the  prefs,  he  was  enabled  to  pub- 
lifh  in  the  beginning  of  March  1809,  under  the  title  of 
Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to  eftablifh  a  Knowledge  of 
Extraneous  Fofiils  on  fcientific  Principles.”  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  modefty  of  the  title,  it  is  truly  a  claflical  pro- 
duftion,  which  will  be  found  extremely  ufeful  to  perfons 
entering  upon  the  liudy  of  geology  and  extraneous  fof- 
fils,  and  will  be  read  with  fatisfaftion  and  advantage  by 
thofe  who  have  made  confiderable  proficiency  in  thefe  de¬ 
partments  of  mineralogy.  When  Mr.  M.  firlt  began  to 
oolleft  and  defc'ribe  the  fofllls  that  have  the  form  or 
Itrudture  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  and,  indeed,  till 
this  work  appeared,  we  had  no  elementary  book,  contain¬ 
ing  a  regular  expofition  of  fafts  and  principles  on  which 
this  ftudy  could  be  conducted,  as  in  other  branches  of 
natural  hiftory.  Having  felt  greatly  the  want  of  fuch  an 
introduffory  treatife,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
talk,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  lupply  the  deficiency,  and  to 
render  the  fcier.ce  as  eafy  and  inviting  to  future  ftudents 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  effect.  In  the  firft  part  of  the 
work,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  “  An  Elementary 
Introduflion  to  the  Study  of  Extraneous  Fofiils,  & c.”  af¬ 
ter  giving  definitions  of  natural  bodies,  he  points  out  the 
kinds,  phenomena,  and  origin,  of  relics,  with  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  mineral  kingdom;  their  diftinctive  cha¬ 
racters,  with  an  explanation  of  the  terms  ufed;  their  geo¬ 
graphic  fituation;  the  principles  of  their  arrangement  and 
nomenclature,  and  the  delineation  of  relics,  illuftrated  by 
feveral  examples.  In  the  body  of  this  part  of  the  work 
he  has  given  the  fafts  and  inferences  which  conftitute  the 
bafis  of  his  ftudy,  in  diltinft  propofitions ;  and  has  added 
to  thefe  fuch  obfervations  as  he  deemed  neceftary  for  the 
illuftration  of  them.  In  the  form  of  notes  will  be  found 
the  more  foreign  remarks  on  chemical,  mineralogical,  and 
geological,  fubjefts,  with  references  to  authors,  lifts  of 
zoological  terms,  &c.  from  which  the  ftudent  will  derive 
much  ufeful  information,  condenfed  into  a  very  narrow 
compafs.  The  fecond  part  is  entitled  “  Syltema-Reliquio- 
rum,  or  an  Arrangement  of  Extraneous  Fofhls,  as  far  as  it 
refpefts  their  Orders,  Genera,  and  Families;”  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  entirely  in  the  Latin  language.  The  orders  and  ge¬ 
nera,  of  which  he  has  given  a  view  in  the  fir  11  number  of 
the  Petrificata  Derbienlia,  differ  very  materially  from  thofe 
he  finally  adopted  in  this  volume.  Speaking  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  following 
modeft  terms  s  “  At  a  diftance  from  extenfive  collections 
and  valuable  libraries,  thofe  neceftary  helps  to  the  naturalifl 
when  writing,  my  time  is  almoft  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  duties  of  my  profeflion,  and  debarred,  by  local  fitua¬ 
tion,  from  that  perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  fcientific 
which  might  fo  materially  have  aided  me  in  my  purfuit ; 
this  work  is  truly  the  production  of  one  who  has  poflefled 
few  advantages  for  its  completion,  none  indeed  except 
thofe  which  havearifen  from  a  long  refidence  in  a  mining- 
country,  where  the  objeCts  of  the  ftudy  abound,  and  have 
been  conftantly  examined  under  their  mod  interefting  re¬ 
lations.  Hence  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  fafts  advanced  in  this  treatife  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed' by  my  own  obfervations.  Thefe  facts,  lam 
aware,  are  often  rudely  explained,  and  fometiir.es  inarti- 
ficially  put  together;  but  I  trult  the  errors  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  work  will  not  be  found  fo  numerous  as -to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  confidered  a  proper  collection  of  data  for 
the  ftudent  to  proceed  on.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  fome  one, 
with  ledfure  and  abilities  equal  to  the  talk,  may  conde- 
fcend  to  fill  up  thefe  Outlines,  or,  fketching  others  with 
n  happier  hand,  give  to  the  world  a  complete  Philofophia 
Reliquiorum.”  This  work  was  very  favourably  fpoken 
of  in  the  Antijacobin  Review  :  “  Mr.  Martin  has  rendered 
an  important  iervice  to  fcience  and  the  lovers  of  geologi- 
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cal  ftudies ;  and  his  concific,  yet  copious  and  portable^ 
work,  is  the  moft  ufeful  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  publiflied.  A  book-maker  would  have  extended  its 
contents  over  a  quarto  volume,  and  then  have  contrived 
to  have  charged  his  readers  four  times  the  price  for  it.” 
Antij.  Rev.  May  1809. 

In  a  fhort  time  after  the  publication  ftf  his  Outlines, 
Mr.  Martin  was  elefted  a  Correfponding  Member  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  and  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  he  publiflied  the  firlt  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Petrificata  Dcr'oienjia,  or  Figures  and  Defcrip- 
tions  of  Petrifactions  collected  in  Derby fhire and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  by  permiflion  to  fir  Jof'eph  Banks.  This  volume 
contains  the  whole  of  the  work  which  he  began  to  pub- 
lifh  in  numbers,  but  defifted  when  he  had  publiflied  the 
fifth.  It  had,  however,  received  many  additions  and  im¬ 
provements.  The  plates  for  the  illuftration  of  this  work, 
are  fifty-two.  The  figures  were  all  drawn  by  himfelf;  the 
etchings  were  alfo  entirely  executed  by  his  own  hand, 
and  are  fufficiently  finiflied,  though  he  has  been  induced 
to  apologize  for  their  wanting  a  certain  neatnefs  and  uni¬ 
formity,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  an  engraver  by 
profeflion.  In  colouring  the  plates  he  was  aflifted  by  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  inftrufted  previoufly  to  his  marriage. 

About  a  year  before  he  was  elefted  a  member  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  he  had  pro- 
mifed  Dr.  Hull  to  fend  one  or  more  papers  to  the  fociety. 
One  of  thefe,  entitled  “  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  Mineral 
Subftance  called  in  Derbyfliire  Rotten-Stone,”  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  read  fince  his  death.  It  was  the  laft  thing  he 
wrote.  He  had  made  confiderable  preparation  for  publifii- 
ing  a  SeCfion  of  the  Earth,  and  fome  Mineralogical  Maps, 
which,  he  conceived,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  geolo- 
girts  and  mineralogifts,  and  prove  profitable  to  himfelf. 

In  OCtober  1809,  he  intimated  to  his  friend,  the  Rev; 
James  Cumming,  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
his  intention  to  beg  permiflion  to  take  drawings  from  the 
Woodvvardian  collection  of  fofiils.  This  fcheme  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  execute  without  its  interfering  with  his  bu- 
finefs  as  a  drawing-matter;  thinking  that  he  could  vifit 
Cambridge,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  the  drawings,  and 
writing  the  deferiptions,  of  the  f'pecimens,  in  the  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  engrave  the  plates  at  home  at  his  leifure.  Mr. 
Cumming  very  kindly  communicated  Mr.  Martin’s  in¬ 
tention  to  profeflor  Hailttone,  who  mentioned  it  to  the 
Woodwardian  fyndics;  and  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
work  lhould  be  an  univerfity-publication,  that  the  whole 
of  the  letter-prefs  fhould  be  written  by  the  Woodwardian 
profeflor,  and  that  Mr.  M.  fhould  receive  three  guineas 
for  drawing  and  engraving  each  plate,  with  a  further 
compenfation  for  colouring  the  plates,  which  might  be 
done  by  his  own  family,  or  in  the  way  moft  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  him.  It  was  fuppofed,  that  forty-five  or 
fifty  plates  would  be  fufficient  to  contain  the  whole  of 
the  fofiils  in  this  collection,  worthy  of  publication,  which 
have  not  already  been  figured.  Mr.  Cumming  wiftied 
Mr.  Martin  to  be  in  Cambridge  in  June  or  July,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  him,  and  ren¬ 
dering  him  other  fervices  on  his  arrival;  but,  juft  as  the 
time  arrived,  viz.  on  the  31ft  of  May,  1810,  Mr.  Martin 
breathed  his  laft. 

Mr.  Martin  was  below  the  middle  fize,  of  a  flender  form 
and  delicate  appearance,  even  in  his  bell  health.  Ia  his 
manners  he  was'  unaffeCted  and  dilfident ;  fo  modeft  in¬ 
deed,  that,  unlefs  he  had  been  initiated  as  an  after  in  his 
childhood,  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  he  would  ever  have 
ventured  upon  the  ftage.  His  life  was  marked  by  none 
of  the  eccentricities  and  adventures  which  fo  generally 
charafterife  the  gens  de  theatre  5  and  his  moral  charafter 
was  irreproachable.  In  all  the  relations  of  a  fon,  a  huf- 
band,  and  a  father,  his  conduft  was  truly  amiable  and 
exemplary.  All  his  hours  were  devoted  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  or  inftruftion  of  the  public.  As  a  comedian,  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  reprefentation  of  foppifii  characters.  As  a 
5  U  •  teaches. 
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teacher,  he  rendered  himfelf  particularly  acceptable  to  his 
pupils,  by  his  mild  and  unafluming  behaviour.  As  a  na- 
turalirt,  an  author,  and  an  artift,  he  acquired  a  confuler- 
able  portion  of  celebrity,  although  he  laboured  under 
many  difadvantages.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  ftated  of  his  diligence  and  induftry,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  obferve  here,  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  his  attainments  profitable.  He  made 
drawings  and  engraved  plates,  which  were  not  required 
for  his  own  publications.  He  gave  lectures  on  t^ie  folar 
microlcope,  in  the  towns  which  he  vifited  as  an  adtor  5 
and  he  made  collections  of  Derbyfhire  fofiils  for  fale.  His 
exertions,  however,  though  carried  to  an  extent  decidedly 
injurious  to  his  health,  unfortunately  were  fo  little  pro¬ 
ductive,  that  lie  left  his  family,  confilting  of  a  widow  in 
a  very  delicate  Itate  of  health,  fix  children,  and  an  aged 
mother,  almoft  entirely  unprovided  for.  The  little  money 
his  ingenuity  and  induftry  had  enabled  him  to  fave,  had 
all  been  expended  in  his  publications,  and  a  confiderable 
demand  from  one  of  his  printers  Kill  remained  unfinished. 
Touched  by  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  this  unfortunate 
family,  fome  benevolent  gentlemen,  who  refpedted  Mr. 
Martin’s  character,  raifed  a  fubfcription  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Macclesfield,  to  meet  their  prefent  exigencies, 
A  fubfcription  was  alfo  opened  at  Manchefter  and  Black¬ 
burn.  Several  gentlemen,  diftinguilhed  for  their  rank 
and  fcience,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  correfpond, 
made  prefents  to  his  widow  :  ainongft  thefe  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Rofcoe,  &c. 
& c.  She  was  alfo  appointed  librarian  to  the  Subfcription 
Library  at  Macclesfield  ;  and  the  account  from  which  this 
is  abridged  was  drawn  up  with  an  intention  of  farther  in- 
terefting  the  public  in  favour  of  an  unfortunate  but  very 
worthy  and  ingenious  family.  Monthly  Mag.  Jan.  1812. 

MAR/TIN,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Ebro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

MAR'TIN,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  welt  coalt  of  Scot¬ 
land,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Broom.  Lat.  57.  55.  N. 
Ion.  5.  7.  W. 

MAR'TIN,  a  county  of  Halifax  diftrief,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  adjoining  Tyrrel,  Halifax,  Bertie,  and  Pitt,  counties, 
containing  5312  inhabitants,  of  whom  1646  are  Haves. 

MAR'TIN,  a  village  in  Surrey,  one  mile  from  Wim¬ 
bledon  and  Tooting,  had  a  magnificent  abbey,  founded 
by  king  Henry  I.  and  an  almihoufe  was  founded  here  in 
3656  for  fix  women,  to  receive  4I.  a-year,  and  half  a  chaldron 
of  coals,  each.  Here  are  copper-mills  on  the  river  Wan- 
del,  with  fome  calico-printers  ;  the  bridge  over  the  river, 
built  in  1633,  is  remarkable  for  its  arch,  which  is  turned 
with  tiles  inltead  of  brick  and  Hone.  This  bridge  is  the 
boundary  of  three  pariilies,  Mitcham,  Wimbledon,  and 
Martin.  Its  little  church  is  built  with  flints,  as  were  alfo 
the  abbey-walls,  which  inclofed  fixty-five  acres ;  but  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  remains,  except  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  its  cha¬ 
pels  with  a  pulpit.  In  this  abbey  king  John  fltpt  the 
night  before  he  figned  the  great  charter  in  Runny-mead. 

MAR'TIN  (St.),  one  ot  the  northernmoft  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fituated  between  An¬ 
guilla  on  the  north  at  the  diftance  of  1  j  league,  and  St. 
Bartholomew  on  the  fouth-eaft  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen 
aniles.  This  ifland  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  fall-pits  and 
falt-water  lakes,  which  were  held  in  fuch  eltimation  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  ereded  a  fort  upon  the  ifland  to 
proted  them,  and  to  prevent  other  nations  from  making 
a  fettlement.  The  lalt-lakes  abound  in  good  fifti  and 
turtle;  and  the  falt-water  pools  are  the  haunts  of  birds  in 
great  number.  In  this  ifland  there  is  no  frelh  water,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  and  is  preferved  in 
cillerns.  In  the  woods  are  wild  hogs,  turtle-doves,  and 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  parrots.  Here  are  al lb  va¬ 
rious  trees  producing  gums,  and  plenty  of  the  candle- 
tree,  fplinters  of  which,  when  dried  and  lighted,  emit  a 
very  fragrant  fmell.  Its  tobacco,  which  is  the  chief  com¬ 
modity  that  is  cultivated,  is  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Iflands. 

In  1659  the  Spaniards  abandoned  this  ifland,  blew  up 
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its  fort,  and  deffroyed  all  the  houfes  and  cifterns  of  the 
occupiers.  The  French  and  Dutch  afterwards  fhared  the 
ifland  between  them;  but  in  the  year  3689  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  plundered  by  fir  Timothy  Thornhill,  and  in 
1744,  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  BntiiJvtorces,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  the  peace  of  1763.  The  t-wo  co¬ 
lonies  breed  poultry  and  ftieep,  which  they  fell  to  the  other 
iflands  ;  and  they  alfo  cultivate  a  little  cotton  and  coffee. 
About  forty  years  ago  the  French  part  contained  400 
white  families,  and  10,000  flaves.  The  Dutch  part 
comprehends  fixty  families,  and  about  200  flaves.  In 
March  1801,  this  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Britifli.  On 
the  north- weft  fide  it  has  commodious  harbours  and  bays. 
Lat.  18.  5.  N.  Ion.  62.  35.  W. 

MAR'TIN  (St.),  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  a  fmall  river 
which  runs  into  the  Waag;  ten  miles  welt  of  Rofenburg. 
— Alfo,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Zacatecas, 
ninety-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Zacatecas. — Alfo,  a  town 
ofNaoles,  in  Capitanata  :  ten  miles  fouth  of  Termola. — > 
Alfoj  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia:  forty-four  miles  weft 
of  Oviedo. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the 
Duero  :  forty-two  miles  feuth-fouth-weft  of  Burgos. — 
Alfo,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands.  Lat.  50.  N.  Ion.  6.  14.  W. 
(See  Scilly  Islands.) — Alfo,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba:  130  miles  fouth-weft  of  Havannah. — Alfo,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po :  nine  miles 
north-weft  of  Pinerola. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dora:  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Acfta. — Alfo,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  :  nineteen  miles  north  of  Nice. — Alfo,  a 
town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Finland  :  thirty  miles  north- 
eaft  -of  Abo. — Alfo,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
government  of  Moxes:  180  miles  north-north-eaft  of 
Trinidad.' — Alfo,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near 
the  coalt  of  Peru.  Lat.  11.  S. 

MAR'TIN  d’AURIGNY'  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Cher  :  iix  miles  north  of  Bourges. 

MAR'TIN  d’AUXY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire:  twelve  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Chalons  fur  Saone. 

MAR'TIN’s  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  The 
ifland  of  Guernfey. 

MARTIN  le  BEAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  near  the  Cher:  nine 
miles  ealt-fouth-ealt  of  Tours. 

MAR'TIN  la  CHAPEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lozei>e  :  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Mende. 

MARTIN  de  CLE'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  tire  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ifere :  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Gre¬ 
noble. 

MARTIN’S  CO'MB.  See  Comb  Martin,  vol.  iv. 

MARTIN  de  COURTISO'LS  (St.),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Marne  :  lix  miles  eaft-north-ealt 
of  Chalons  fur  Marne. 

MARTIN  d’EURIA'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Here:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Gre¬ 
noble. 

MARTIN  de  FONTENA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Calvados  :  four  miles  fouth  of  Caen. 

MARTIN’S  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands  in 
lake  Huron.  Lat.  45.  33.  N.  Ion.  84.  20.  W. 

MARTIN  de  LON'DRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Herault :  twelve  miles  north-north- 
welt  of  Montpellier. 

MARTIN  de  PALIE'RIES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Var:  nine  miles  north  of  St.  Maxirein. 

MARTIN’S  PO'INT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth-eaft  of 
coaft  of  Guernfey :  two  miles  fouth  of  St.  Peter.  Alio 
a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  32.  40.  S. 

MARTIN  de  RE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Re:  nine  miles  weft-north- weft  of  La  Rochelle* 
Lat.  46.  12.  N.  Ion.  1.  38.  W. 

MARTIN’S  THOR'P,  a  village  in  Rutlandfliire,  north- 
welt  of  the  Luftenhams,  towards  Guntliorp,  and  three 

prily; 
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mtles  from  Uppingham.  It  is  fuppo&d  to  have  been  once 
a  confiderable  town. 

MARTIN  de  TOURNO'N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  :  feven  miles  north-welt  of  Le 
Blanc  en  Berry. 

MARTIN  de  TREBE'JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon  :  fotCy-one  miles  fouth  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo. 

MARTIN  de  VALLAMA'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardeche  :  twenty  one  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Tournon. 

MARTIN  VAN  VEE  N,  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Hemjkirk,  in  Holland,  in  the 
year  1498  ;  and,  till  he  was  eclipfed  in  the  public  notice 
by  the  celebrated  painter  of  that  name,  was  called  after 
his  native  village.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  draw¬ 
ing  from  John  Lucas,  and  of  painting  from  John  Scho- 
reel;  but  of  the  fubfequent  progrefs  of  his  ftudies,  there 
are  two  accounts  of  an  oppofite  nature.  Strutt  fays, 
that  “his  early  application  was  attended  with  little  fuc- 
cefs,  and  his  genius  was  clouded  by  an  appearance  of  na¬ 
tural  dulnefs,  which  feemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  his 
ever  attaining  to  any  reafonable  degree  of  perfection.” 
Huber,  on  the  contrary,  after  feeing  Strutt’s  biography  of 
this  artift,  fays,  that  he  imitated  the  ftyle  of  his  mailer 
Schoreel  fo  well,  that  he  became  jealous  of  the  riling  ta¬ 
lents  of  Van  Veen,  and  expelled  him  from  his  fchool; 
from  which  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  fcholar  was  not  a  block¬ 
head,  the  matter  was  illiberal.  Van  Veen,  however,  has 
obtained  praife  from  Mariette,  and  from  Girard  Lairefie, 
and  the  eafe  and  accuracy  of  his  drawing,  and  firmnefs 
of  his  contours,  have  been  repeatedly  commended.  After 
quitting  the  fchool  of  Schoreel,  the  fame  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  and  the  antique  fculpture,  attracted  him  to  Italy, 
but,  after  Itudying  there  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to 
Holland,  and  fettled  at  Haerlem,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1574. 

Neither  the  engravings  nor  paintings  of  Van  Veen 
would  now  be  much  admired,  being  deficient  in  grace, 
expreflion,  and  harmony  of  chiarofcuro  ;  but  among  his 
contemporaries  his  works  commanded  refpeftful  attention. 
Among  his  belt  prints  are  Judah  and  Tamar,  and  The  An¬ 
nunciation,  both  in  4to.  Commercial  Induftry,  in  folio; 
and  The  Wife  and  Foolilh  Virgins,  nearly  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions.  The  twelve  plates  of  the  Battles  of  Charles  V. 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  are  from  the  graver  of 
Theodore  Coornhaert,  but  were  executed  after  his  defigns. 
The  only  monogram  of  his  that  we  have  feen  is  an  M  with 
a  Itroke  drawn  horizontally  through  it  to  reprefent  an  II ; 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  was  fond  of  being  called 
Martin  of  Hemfkirk. 

MARTIN  VAS'  (Iflands  of),  three  fmall  rocky  ifiands, 
or  according  to  Peroufe  merely  rocks,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  the  largelt  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circum¬ 
ference.  They  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  fmall 
intervals,  and  appear  at  a  diftance  like  five  heads  of  land. 
Lat.  10.31.  S.  Ion.  of  the  largelt,  28.  8 .  W.  of  Paris. 

MARTIN  ZELL',  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  Kempten,  on  the  Iler:  fix  miles  weft-fouth-weft 
of  Kempten.  Lat.47.38-N.  Ion.  10. 13.  E. 

MAR'TINDALE  (Adam),  a  non-juring  clergyman, 
was  deprived  of  his  living  at  Rolthorn  in  Chefhire  in  the 
year  1660  ;  after  which  he  a  tied  as  chaplain  in  the  family 
of  lord  Delamere.  He  died  about  the  year  1662;  and  is 
known  as  an  author,  by  a  ufeful  trafl  on  furveying,  called 
the  Land-meter’s  Vade  Mecum.  He  wrote  likevviie  twelve 
problems  on  the  fubjeft  of  intereft,  and  two  almanacs. 
He  kept  a  mathematical  fchool  at  Warrington,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Dunham,  in  Chefliire.  In  theology,  he  was  the 
author  of  “  Divinity  Knots  unloofed,”  and  “Truth  and 
Peace  reltored.” 

MARTINEN'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Adda  and  Oglio:  nine  miles  fouth  of  Bergamo. 

MARTINE'SL,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania :  fixteeu  miles 
fouth  of  Millenbach. 
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MAR'TINET,  f.  in  military  language,  denotes  a  ftrift 
difciplinarian,  who,  in  matters  of  inferior  moment,  gives 
officers  and  foldiers  needlefs  trouble.  Some  fay  that  the 
term  is  derived  from  an  adjutant  of  that  name,  who  was 
in  high  repute  as  a  drill-officer  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
but  others  deduce  it  from  the  French  martinet ,  which  is 
ufed  to  denominate  a  fmall  cat  o’- nine- tails,  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  wooden  handle,  with  which  fchoolmalters  for¬ 
merly  ufed  to  punilh  refractory  or  idle  boys. 

MAR'TINET,  or  Mart'let,  f.  See  Martin,  p.  433. 

M AR'TINGALE,  f.  [French.]  A  thong  of  leather 
faftened  at  one  end  to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horfe, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  the  bit,  or,  which  is  the  better  way, 
to  a  thin  mouth-piece  of  its  own,  to  hinder  him  from  rear¬ 
ing,  or  toffing  up  his  head.  If  the  fnaffle  is  ufed  with  the 
reins  faftened  low,  it  becomes  a  martingale,  or  anfwers 
the  purpofe  better;  becaufe  the  hand  can  make  it  ftrifl 
or  eafy,  or  both  by  turns,  as  tire  rider  pleafes,  and  the  horfe 
requires. 

MARTIN'HO  (St.),  in  geography,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Eftramadura,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Donao  :  twelve 
miles  north-ealt  of  Peniche. 

MARTIN'HO  de  MOU'RAS  (St.),  a  town  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  :  lix  miles  north-weft  of 
Latnego. 

MARTI'NI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto:  fixteen  miles  welt  of  Oltuni. 

MARTI'NI  (Martin),  a  Jefuit  milfionary,  was  a  native 
of  Trent.  He  was  fent  by  the  fociety  to  China,  where  he 
made  a  long  refidence.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1651,  he 
publiffied  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  in  the  following 
works:  1.  De  Bello  Tartaros  inter  et  Chinenfes,  1654. 
2.  Sinicae  Hiltoriae  Decas  prima,  a  Gentis  Origine  ad  Chrif- 
tum  natum,  1658:  this  has  been  tranftated  into  French 
by  Pelletier.  3.  China  illuftrata,  folio  ;  a  geographical 
defcription  of  that  country,  ill u (trated  by  maps  of  each 
province,  and  accounted  the  moft  exaft  work  on  the  fub- 
je£t  before  that  of  du  Halde.  4.  A  Relation  of  the  Num¬ 
ber  and  Quality  of  the  Chriftians  in  China.  He  probably 
vifited  China  a  fecond  time,  where  he  is  thought  to  have 
died  about  the  age  of  feventy-four. 

MARTI'NI  (Fr.  Giambatifta),  minor  conventuale  of 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  member  of  the  Inftitute  and 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Bologna.  This  worthy  and 
learned  father  was  well  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  title 
of  “  Padre  Martini  ;”  and  regarded,  during  the  la  ft  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  as  the  molt  profound  harmonift,  and  the 
beft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  the  art 
and  fcience  of  mufic,  in  Italy.  All  the  great  mailers  of 
his  time  were  ambitious  of  becoming  his  difciples,  and 
proud  of  his  approbation  ;  and  young  profeffors  within 
liis  reach  never  thought  themfelves,  nor  were  thought  by 
others,  fufficiently  {killed  in  counterpoint,  till  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  lefions  from  this  deep  theorift,  and  moft  intelligent 
and  communicative  inltrudtor. 

No  hiftory  of  miific  had  been  attempted  in  Italy,  fince 
that  of  Bontempi  appeared  in  1695,  till  Padre  Martini,  in 
1757,  publifhed  in  4to.  the  firft  volume  of  his  “  Storia 
Mufica,”  upon  fo  large  a  fcale,  that,  though  the  chief  part 
of  his  life  leems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  it,  only  three 
volumes  were  publilhed  before  his  deceafe  in  1783.  The 
firft  volume  of  this  elaborate  work  only  contains  lixty-one 
pages  of  hiftory,  which  advance  no  further  in  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  art  than  what  the  facred  writings  have  told 
us  concerning  its  ufe  and  cultivation  among  the  Hebrews, 
Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians.  The  reft  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  differtations.  This  volume,  befides  plates  of 
ancient  inftruments,  and  mufical  examples  printed  with 
types,  has  head  and  tail-pieces  in  the  form  of  vignettes  to 
each  chapter  and  diftertation,  on  which  are  engraved  ca¬ 
nons  by  the  author  in  every  kind  of  conftru&ion  ;  which 
being  only  given  in  a  fingle  part,  without  bars,  and  often 
wrapt  up  in  myftery,  their  folution  will  be  an  excellent 
Itudy  for  tyros  in  the  art  of  compofition.  Though  thir¬ 
teen  years  had  elapled  between  the  publication  of  the  firft: 
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volume  and  the  fecond,  the  learned  and  laborious  author 
had  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  the  hiftory  even  of  an- 
.cient  mulic.  The  firlt  volume  adheres  more  clofely  to 
the  fubjeil  of  his  hiltory  than  this,  which  is  more  mifcel- 
laneous.  Chronologically,  the  author  advances  no  fur¬ 
ther  in  this  volume,  which  is  wholly  confined  to  Greek 
mulic,  than  the  inttitution  of  the  Olympic  games.  So 
that  the  period  which  he  defcribes  is  limited  to  fabulous 
times.  Indeed  he  defcribes  the  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
isles,  to  which  mufic  was  applied  by  the  molt  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greece,  more  than  the  mufic  itfelf,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains  to  give  evidence  to  the  wonderful 
powers  afcribed  to  it.  He  has  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of 
mufic  in  Greece,  chiefly  on  the  word  of  the  poets  ;  and 
another  chapter  on  the  univerfal  ufe  of  mufic  among  that 
refined  people.  In  this  volume  we  have,  likewife,  learned 
.difl'ertatious ;  one  on  the  Angular  qualities  afcribed  to 
.mulic  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  another  on  the  refpefl  which 
they  had  for  this  art,  and  the  wonderful  effefts  faid  to 
have  been  produced  by  it.  In  this  volume,  befides  a 
number  of  learned  and  elaborate  canons,  placed  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner  to  thofe  of  the  firft  volume,  we  have  a  map  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Alia  Minor ;  and  in  the  preface  a 
Iketch  of  the  hillory  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries,  who  firlt  cultivated  the  fine  arts.  The  third 
volume  was  publiftied  in  1781  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  this  w’as  the  laft  volume  of  his  elaborate  work, 
which  the  learned  author  lived  to  publifh  !  It  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  this  indefatigable  ecclefiaftic  had,  with 
incredible  pains  and  confiderable  expenfe,  collected  ma¬ 
terials  fufficient  for  the  completion  of  his  whole  plan. 
And  this  third  volume  advances  no  further  in  the  hiftory 
of  ancient  mufic,  than  the  period  between  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  Olympic  games  of  Greece  and  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  hiltory  of  Roman  mufic  only 
was  to  have  occupied  the  fourth  volume.  From  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  P.  Martini  was  in  pofl'eflion,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  Italy,  where  the 
prefent  fyftein  throughout  Europe  had  its  rife  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  from  the  time  of  Guido  to  the  prefent 
period,  would  have  been  the  molt"  valuable  prefent  to  all 
■  Europe  which  the  good  father  could  make;  but,  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece  and  Roman  mufic,  he  had 
no  other  means  of  information  than  thofe  of  which  others 
were  in  pofieffion  ;  the  claflical  writers  and  their  commen¬ 
tators.  Of  thefe,  indeed.  Martini  has  availed  hirnfelf,  it 
will  perhaps  be  faid,  to  an  excefiive  degree.  In  the  vo¬ 
lume  now  before  us,  we  have  a  long  preface,  and  canons, 
as  before.  And  befides  the  hiftory  of  mufic  from  the  firlt 
Olympiad,  we  have  the  hiftory  of  every  fpecies  of  poetry 
that  was  connected  with  mufic,  with  the  hiftory  of  its  pro- 
fefl'ors,  as  well  as  of  the  ftage,  tragic  and  comic,  and  of 
all  the  poets  and  phiiofophcrs  who  cultivated  mufic,  and 
wrote  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  volume  is  terminated  with 
another  difl'ertation  on  the  miraculous  effects  afcribed  to 
the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  new  fadts  and  rea¬ 
soning.  This  volume  will  probably  be  thought  tedious 
by  thofe  who  have  read,  or  are  able  to  read,  the  original 
authors  whence  its  materials  are  derived  ;  to  others  it  is  a 
valuable  thefaurus  of  all  that  can  be  extracted  concerning 
mufic,  from  the  chief  writers  of  high  antiquity  and  au¬ 
thority,  that  are  come  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  fecond  and  third  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  Storia  Mufica,  P.  Martini  publilhed  a  work, 
entitled  “  Elfemplare  o  fia  Saggio  di  Contrappunto,”  Bo¬ 
logna,  a  vols.  folio,  1774.  This  excellent  treatife,  though 
.written  in  defence  of  a  method  of  compofing  for  the  church 
upon  canto  fermo,  now  on  the  decline,  yet  has  given  the 
learned  author  an  opportunity  of  writing  its  hiltory,  ex¬ 
plaining  its  rules,  defending  the  prnftice,  and  of  inferting 
luch  a  number  of  venerable  compolitions  for  the  church 
by  the  greatelt  mailers  of  choral  harmony  in  Italy,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth,  that  we  know  of  no  book  fo  full  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  learned  counterpoint,  fo  rich  in  an¬ 


cient  and  Scarce  compolitions,  noc  fo  abundant  in  inftrac- 
tive  and  critical  remarks,  as  this. 

In  1769,  Padre  Martini  drew  up  and  gave  to  his  difci- 
ples  a  very  fhort  trasft,  entitled  Compendio  della  Theo- 
ria  de  Numeri  per  Ufo  del  Mufico,  di  F.  Giambatifta  Mar¬ 
tini,  Minor  Conventuale.”  In  this  traft,  the  good  fa¬ 
ther  defines  the  three  principal  calculations,  ratios,  and 
proportions,  necelfary  fora  snufician  to  know  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  monochord  and  in  temperament :  The  arith¬ 
metical  progrejjion,  in  which  the  intervals  are  equi-diftant. 
The  geometrical  progrejfion,  or  feries  of  numbers  in  a  dupli¬ 
cate  ratio.  The  harmonical progrejjion,  cor.fifting  of  a  feries 
of  numbers.  The  time  of  his  death  is  pot  known. 

MARTI'NI  (Giuleppe  San),  an  exquifite  performer  on 
the  hautbois,  and  an  original  and  excellent  compofer,  was 
a  native  of  Milan  ;  but  belt  known  in  England  by  the  title 
of  Martini  of  London,  where  he  arrived  in  172.3.  His  firlt 
public  performance  there  was  at  a  benefit  concert,  at  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  then  called  the  French 
theatre,  from  a  company  of  French'  comedians  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  adt  plays  therein  the  French  language,  to  which 
George  I.  frequently  went,  as  his  majefty  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  our  language  to  be  much  amufed 
at  our  national  theatres.  In  this  performance  the  app’aufe 
he  received  was  fuch,  that  lie  was  immediately  engaged  as 
principal  hautbois  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mulic,  or 
Opera,  where  he  continued  to  perform  during  the  whole 
time  of  Handel’s  regency.  His  firft  publication  in  Eng¬ 
land  was advertifed  Oftober6, 1730;  confiltingcf  “Twelve 
Sonatas  for  two  Flutes  and  a  Bafs,  being  exceeding  fine  har¬ 
mony Such  previous  praife  is  feldotn  given  to  compoli- 
tions  that  deferve  it  ;  but  the  public  foo.n  found  that  a 
newfpaper  eulogium,  for  once,  fpoke  the  truth. 

About  the  year  1740,  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  was  mulic-mafter  to  the  prin- 
cefles,  and  gave  leflons  in  finging  to  feverai  ladies  who 
had  the  good  tafte  to  be  fenfible  of  his  merit ;  but  he  per¬ 
formed  no  more  in  public  after  he  quitted  the  opera. 
The  concertos  which  he  compofed  for  hirnfelf  were  admi¬ 
rable  ;  full  of  fire,  and  new  and  elegant  paflages,  in  the 
true  genius  of  the  inftrument ;  and  the  belt  judges  who 
had  often  heard  him  at  the  opera  and  in  private  parties, 
would  allow  of  no  parallel  in  his  tone  and  execution,  with 
thofe  of  any  other  hautbois-player  upon  earth.  He  died 
about  the  year  1750.  And,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  admi¬ 
ration  with  which  the  public  was  isnprefled  by  his.  per¬ 
formance,  when  his  books  and  inftruments  were  fold  by 
auction  after  his  deceafe,  a  hautbois  on  which  he  uled  to 
perform,  which  originally  only  colt  five-and-twenty  (hil¬ 
lings,  fold  for  eighteen  guineas,  to  fomebody,  who  per¬ 
haps  imagined,  that  an  inftrument  on  which  Martini  ufed 
to  play  fo  delightfully,  would  almolt  play  itfelf. 

As  a  compofer,  Martini  was  poflefied  of  ail  the  learning 
of  the  old  fchool,  with  infinitely  more  invention,  tafte,  and 
grace,  than  any  other  Italian  of  his  time.  His  Twelve 
Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a  Bafs,  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Wales,  were  long  in  high  favour  with  the  public  ; 
and  his  full  concertos,  when  performed  at  the  concert  of 
ancient  mufic,  ftill  excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all  true  judges. 

MARTINI'CO,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Caribbee 
iflapds  in  the  Welt  Indies,  being  about  60  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  260  fquare  miles. 
The  interior  part  is  hilly,  abounding  with  hillocks  or 
lmall  eminences,  above  which  are  elevated  three  moun¬ 
tains  of  confiderable  height.  The  higheft  of  thefe,  called 
Pelee,  exhibits  appearances  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is 
covered  with  woods  that  attract  the  clouds,  and  occalion 
noxious  damps,  which  render  it  in  a  great  meafure  inac- 
cellible.  The  other  two  mountains  are  in  molt  parts  cul¬ 
tivated.  Thefe  mountains,  and  particularly  the  firlt,  fur- 
nilh  fprings,  from  which  ilfue  the  ftreams  that  water  the 
i Hand  ;  thefe  are  naturally  of  gentle  current,  but  with  the 
.flighted  ltorm  are  changed  into  torrents.  The  chief  river 
is  called  Galion,  and  waters  the  nortli-ealt  part  of  tfie 
1  illand. 
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ifland.  The  water  which  they  flip  ply,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  foil  over  which  they  pafs,  is  in  fome  cafes 
excellent,  and  in  others  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
under  a  neceffity  of  drinking  the  water  which  they  have 
collected  in  the  rainy  feafon.  The  produce  of  the  foil, 
fertilized  by  its  rivers,  is  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  gin¬ 
ger,  and  fuch  other  commodities  as  are  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands;  and,  as  its  bays  and  harbours  are  numer¬ 
ous,  fate,  commodious,  and  well  fortified,  it  is  favourably 
adapted  for  trade.  The  ifland  is  divided  into  twenty- 
eight  parifnes,  which  contain  about  the  fame  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  two  principal  towns,  viz.  Fort 
Royal  and  St.  Pierre,  which  fee  refpecfively. 

The  firft  Europeans,  who  formed  a  fettlement  in  this 
ifland,  were  the  French,  under  the  conduif  of  M.  Def- 
naiubuc,  accompanied  by  about  one  hundred  perfons  from 
St.  Chriflopher’s,  in  the  year  1635.  They  completed  their 
firft  fettlement  without  any  difficulty.  The  natives,  in¬ 
timidated  by  their  fire-arms,  or  feduced  by  promifes,  gave 
up  the  weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  to  the  new 
comers.  In  a  thort  time,  however,  perceiving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  enterprifing  ftrangers  daily  increafing,  they 
refolved  to  extirpate  them,  and  therefore  called  in  the  fa- 
vages  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to  alfift  them,  They 
fell  jointly  upon  a  little  fort  that  had  been  haftily  eredted  ; 
but  were  repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  700  or  800  of  their 
beft  warriors,  who  were  left  dead  on  the  fpot.  After  this 
check,  the  favages  for  a  long  time  difappeared  entirely  ; 
but  at  laft  they  returned,  bringing  with  th.em  prefents  to 
the  French,  and  making  excules  for  what  had  happened. 
They  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  re¬ 
conciliation  fealed  with  pots  of  brandy.  This  peace¬ 
able  ftate  of  affairs,  however,  was  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance;  the  French  took  fuch  undue  advantages  of  their 
fuperiority  over  the  favages,  that  they  foon  rekindled 
that  hatred  which  had  never  been  entirely  fubdued.  The 
favages,  whofe  manner  of  life  requires  a  vaft  extent  of  land, 
finding  themfelves  daily  more  and  more  ffraitened,  had 
recourfe  to  ftratagem,  in  order  to  deftroy  their  enemies. 
They  feparated  into  fmall  bands,  and  way-laid  the  French 
as  they  came  fingly  out  into  the  woods  to  hunt,  and,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  fportfman  had  difcharged  his  piece,  rufhed 
upon  and  killed  him  before  be  could  charge  it  again. 
Twenty  men  had  been  thus  affaffinated  before  any  reafon 
could  be  given  for  their  fudden  difappearance ;  but,  as 
foon  as  the  matter  was  known,  the  French  took  a  fevere 
and  fatal  revenge ;  the  favages  were  purfued  and  maffacred  , 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  few  that  efcaped 
weredriven  out  of  Martinico,to  which  they  never  returned. 

The  French,  being  thus  left  foie  mafters  of  the  ifland, 
lived  quietly  on  thofe  fpots  which  beft  foiled  their  incli¬ 
nations.  At  this  time  they  were  divided  into  two  claffes. 
The  firft  con^fted  of  thofe  who  had  paid  their  paffage  to 
the  ifland,  and  thefe  were  called  inhabitants ;  and  to  them 
the  government  diftributed  lands,  which  became  their 
own,  upon  paying  a  yearly  tribute.  Thefe  inhabitants 
had  under  their  command  a  multitude  of  diforderly  peo¬ 
ple  brought  over  from  Europe  at  their  expenfe,  whom 
they  called  engages,  or  bondfmen.  This  engagement  was  a 
kind  of  flavery  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  on  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  which  they  were  at  liberty,  and  became  the  equals 
of  thofe  whom  they  had  ferved.  They  all  confined  tliem- 
i'elves  at  firft  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  cotton  ;  to 
which  was  foon  added  that  of  arnotto  and  indigo.  The 
culture  of  fugar  alfo  was  begun  about  the  year  1650. 
Ten  years  after,  one  Benjamin  Dacofta,  a  Jew,  planted 
fome  cocoa-trees;  but  his  example  was  not  followed  till 
1684,  when  chocolate  was  more  commonly  ufed  in  France. 
Cocoa  then  became  the  principal  fupport  of  the  colonifts, 
who  had  not  a  fufficient  fund  to  undertake  fugar-planta- 
tions;  but,  by  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  in  1718,  all 
the  cocoa-trees  were  deftroyed  at  once.  Coffee  was  then 
propofed  as  a  proper  objedt  of  culture.  The  French  mi- 
lriftry  had  received,  as  a  prefent  from  the  Dutch,  two  of 
thefe  trees,  which  were  carefully  preferved  in  the  king's 
Von.  XIV.  No.  386. 
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botanical  garden.  Two  young  (hoots  were  taken  from 
thefe,  put  on-board  a  (hip  for  Martinico,  and  intrufred  to 
the  care  of  one  Mr.  Defclieux.  The  (hip  happened  to  be 
ffraitened  for  want  of  frefh  water  ;  and  the  trees  would 
have  periflied,  had  not  that  gentleman  (hared  with  them 
that  which  was  allowed  for  his  own  drinking.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  coffee  was  then  begun,  and  attended  with  the 
greateft  and  moft  rapid  fuccefs.  About  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  however,  the  colony  had  made  but  fmall  ad¬ 
vances.  In  1700,  it  had  only  6597  white  inhabitants  ; 
the  favages,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  amounted  to  no  more  than  507  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (laves  was  14,566.  All  thefe  together  made  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  only  21,645  perfons.  The  whole  of  the  cattle 
amounted  to  3668  hordes  or  mules,  and  9217  head  of 
horned  cattle.  The  ifland  produced  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
cotton  ;  had  nine  indigo-houfes,  and  183  fmall  fugar- plan¬ 
tations. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Martinico  began  to  emerge 
from  that  feeble  ftate  in  which  it  had  fo  long  continued. 

.The  ifland  then  became  the  mart  for  all  the  windward 
French  fettlements.  In  the  ports  of  it,  the  neighbouring 
iflands  fold  their  produce,  and  bought  the  commodities  of 
the  mother-country  ;  and,  in  fhort,  Martinico  became  fa¬ 
mous  all  over  Europe.  In  1736,  there  were  on  the  ifland 
447  fugar  works;  11,953,232  coffee-trees,  103,870  of  co¬ 
coa  ;  2,068,480  plants  of  cotton,  39,400  of  tobacco,  6750 
of  arnotto.  The  fupplies  for  proviflons  confifted  of 
4,806,142  banana-trees,  34,483,000  trenches  of  caffava ; 
and  247  plots  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  number  of 
blacks  amounted  to  72,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
Their  labour  had  improved  the  plantations  as  far  as  was 
confident  with  the  confumption  then  made  in  Europe  of 
American  productions;  and  the  annual  exports  from  the 
ifland  amounted  to  about  700,0001.  lterling. 

The  connexion  of  Martinico  with  the  other  iflands  en¬ 
titled  her  to  the  profits  of  commiffion,  and  the  charges  of 
tranfport,  as  (he  alone  was  in  the  poffeflion  of  thipping ; 
and  her  connexion  with  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  Loui- 
fiana,  procured  a  market  for  the  ordinary  fugars,  the  in¬ 
ferior  coffee,  the  molaffes,  and  the  rum,  which  would  not 
fell  .in  France.  In  exchange,  the  inhabitants  received 
falt-fifli,  dried  vegetables,  deals,  and  fome  flour.  In  the 
clandeftine  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh  America,  con¬ 
fiding  wholly  of  goods  manufactured  by  the  nation,  the 
commonly  made  a  profit  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
about  175,0001.  fent  yearly  to  the  Caraccas,  or  neighbour¬ 
ing  colonies.  So  many  profperous  engagements  brought 
immenfe  fums  into  Martinico.  Upwards  cf  787,000!, 
were  conftantly  circulated  in  that  ifland  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  fpecie  has  been  fo  confiderable  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  they  dealt  in  gold, 
filver,  or  commodities. 

This  extenfive  trade  brought  into  the  ports  of  Marti¬ 
nico  annually  two  hundred  fiiips  from  France ;  fourteen 
or  fifteen  fitted  out  by  the  mother- country  for  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  flxty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve  from  the 
iflands  of  Margaretta  and  Trinidad  ;  befides  the  Englifli 
and  Dutch  (hips  that  came  to  carry  on  a  fmuggling-trade. 
The  private  navigation  from  the  ifland  to  the  northern 
colonies,  to  the  Spanith  continent,  and  to  the  windward 
iflands,  employed  120  vefl’els,  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons 
butden.  The  war  of  1744  interrupted  this  profperity. 
An  entire  flop  was  put  to  the  navigation  of  the  colony, 
both  to  the  Spanith  coaft  and  to  Canada ;  and  they  were, 
conftantly  difturbed  even  on  their  own  coafts.  The  few? 
(hips  that  came  from  France,  in  order  to  coinpenfate  the 
hazards  they  were  expofed  to  by  the  lofs  of  their  commo¬ 
dities,  fold  them  at  a  very  advanced  price,  and  bought 
them  at  a  very  low  one.  By  this  means  the  produce  de- 
created  in  value,  the  lands  were  ill-cultivated,  the  works 
negledted,  and  the  flaves  perifhing  for  want. 

When  every  thing  thus  feemed  tending  to  decay,  tbp 
peace  at  la(£  reftored  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  with  it  tha 
5  X  hopes 
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hopes  of  recovering  the  ancient  profperity  of  the  ifland. 
The  event,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  pains  that  were 
taken  to  attain  it.  Two  years  had  not  elapfed  after  the 
ceffation  of  hoftilities,  when  the  colony  loit  the  contra- 
band  trade  file  carried  on  with  the  American  Spaniards. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fubftitulion  of  regi Iter- (hips  to  the 
fleets;  and  thus  were  the  attempts  of  the  fmugglers  con¬ 
fined  within  very  narrow  bounds.  In  the  new  lyltem,  the 
number  of  (hips  w  as  undetermined,  and  the  time  of  their 
arrival  uncertain ;  which  occafioned  a  variation  in  the 
price  of  commodities  unknown  before;  and  from  that 
time  the  fmuggler,  u-ho  only  engaged  in  this  trade  from 
the  certainty  of  a  fixed  and  confiant  profit,  would  no  longer 
purfue  it,  when  it  did  not  fecure  him  an  equivalent  to  the 
rilks  he  ran.  But  this  lofs  was  not  fo  fenlibly  felt  by  the 
colony,  as  the  hardfhips  brought  upon  them  by  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  An  unfkilful  adminiftration  clogged  the 
reciprocal  and  neceflary  connexion  between  the  iflands  and 
North  America  with  fo  many  formalities,  that  in  1755 
Martinico  fent  but  four  veffels  to  Canada.  The  direction 
of  the  colonies,  now  committed  to  the  care  of  ignorant 
and  avaricious  clerks,  foon  loll  its  importance,  funk  into 
contempt,  and  was  proftituted  to  venality.- 

The  debts,  which  had  been  contracted  during  a  feries 
of  calamities,  had  not  yet  been  paid  off,  when  the  war 
broke  out  afrefh.  After  a  feries  of  misfortunes  and  de¬ 
feats,  the  ifland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifii.  It  was 
reltored,  however,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  fixteen  months 
after  it  had  been  conquered  ;  but  deprived  of  all  the  ne¬ 
ceflary  means  of  profperity,  that  had  made  it  of  fo  much 
importance.  For  fome  years  pall,  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  to  the  Spanilh  coalts  was  almolt  entirely  loll. 
The  ceffion  of  Canada  had  precluded  all  hopes  of  open¬ 
ing  again  a  communication,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  temporary  miftakes.  The  productions  of  the  Grenades, 
St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  which  were  now  become  Bri- 
tifli  dominions,  could  no  longer  be  brought  into  their  har¬ 
bours  ;  and  a  new  regulation  of  the  mother-country, 
which  forbade  her  having-any  intercourle  with  Guada- 
loupe,  left  her  no  hopes  from  that  quarter.  The  colony, 
thus  deprived  of  every  thing  as  it  were,  and  dellitute,  ne- 
verthelels  contained,  at  the  furvey  which  was  taken  on  the 
ill  of  January,  1770,  12,450  white  people  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fexes,  1814  free  blacks  or  mulattoes,  and  70,996 
flaves.  About  this  time  its  products  were  computed  at 
23,000, ooolbs.  of  fugar,  3,ooo,ooolbs.  of  coffee,  6oo,ooolbs. 
of  cotton,  and  4o,oooibs.  of  cocoa.  The  noted  fnuff, 
called  macouba,  is  made  of  tobacco  raifed  in  the  parilh  of 
that  name  in  the  north  of  Martinico.  In  the  ftatiftical 
account  of  France,  publifhed  by  Herbin,  the  population 
of  Martinico  in  1788  is  laid  to  confilt  of  10,603  whites, 
4851  iree  mulattoes,  and  73,416  llaves.  The  exports  at 
that  time  amounted  to  25,640,000  francs;  while  the  im¬ 
ports  horn  Franceamounted  to  15,133,000  francs  ofFrench 
produce,  and  9,198,000  francs  of  foreign  trade.  Marti¬ 
nico  is  celebrated  for  a  diltillery  of  liquors.  Quarries  of 
firee-ltone  are  rare  in  this  ifland,  and  blocks  of  lava  are 
tiled.  Lime  is  made  with  the  madrepores  and  fea-fhells. 
No  mines  have  been  d-ilcovered  ;  but  a  ferruginous  fand, 
after  a  volcanic  production,  had  been  obl'erved  on  the 
Ihore  near  Mount  Pdee.  The  inhabitants  of  Martinico 
are  pale,  and  deltitute  of  that  bloom  which  is  obfervable 
in  the  people  of  France.  Molt  of  the  native  quadrupeds 
Jhave  been-  deltroyed  ;  but  rats  and  mice  unhappily  abound. 
In  this  ifland  there  is  a  bird  called  the  whiftler  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  refemblance  of  his  cry  to  that  of  a 
man  whiltjing.  The  red  ant  was  very  deftruflive  till  it 
was  deltroyed  by  putting  arfenic  into  its  nells,  or  ftrew- 
ing  it  over  its  path. 

O.  ail  the  French  fettlernents  in  the  Weft  Indies,  Mar¬ 
tin  ico  is  the  moft  happily  fituated  with  regard  to  the  winds 
which  prevail  in  thole  leas.  Its  harbours  poflefs  the  in- 
eltimable  advantage  of  affording  a  certain  (helter  from  tl}e 
hurricanes  which  annuy  thefe  latitudes.  The  harbour  of 
Jrort  Hoyal  is  one  of  the  belt  in  all  the  windward  iiiands ; 
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fee  vol.  vii,  p.  588.  and  fo  celebrated  for  its  fafety,  that, 
when  it  was  open  to  the  Dutch,  their  ftiipmafters  had  or¬ 
ders  from  the  republic  to  take  flicker  there  in  June,  July, 
and  Auguft,  the  three  months  in  which  the  hurricanes  are 
-moft  frequent.  The  lands  of  the  Lamentin,  which  are 
but  a  league  diftant,  are  the  richeft  and  molt  fertile  in  the 
whole  ifland.  The  numerous  ftreams  which  water  this 
fruitful  country,  convey  loaded  canoes  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  fea.  The  protection  of  the  fortifications 
fecured  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  fo  many  advantages; 
which,  however,  were  balanced  by  a  fwampy  and  un- 
wholefome  foil.  This  capital  of  Martinico  was  alfo  the 
rendezvous  of  the  men  of  war  ;  which  branch  of  the  navy- 
lias  always  oppreffed  the  merchantmen.  On  this  account. 
Fort  Royal  was  an  improper  place  to  become  the  centre  of 
trade,  which  was  therefore  removed  to  St.  Pierre’s.  This 
little  town,  notwithftanding  the  fires  that  have  four  times 
reduced  it  to  allies,  liill  contains  1700  houfes,-  It  is 
fituated  on  the  weltern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  on  a  bay,  or 
inlet,  which  is  almolt  circular.  One  part  of  it  is  built  on 
the  11  rand  along  the  fea-fide,  which  is  called  the  anchorage  ; 
and  is  the  place  deltined  for  fliips  and  warehoules.  The 
other  part  of  the  town  ftands  upon  a  low  hill  ;  it  is 
called  the  Forty  from  a  fmall  fortification  that  was  built 
there  in  1665,  to  check  the  feditions  of  the  inhabitants 
again  ft  the  tyranny  of  monopoly  ;  but  it  now  ferves  to 
protefl  the  road  from  foreign  enemies.  Thele  two  parts 
of  the  town  are  feparated  by  a  rivulet.  The  anchorage  is 
at  the  back  of  a  pretty  high  and  Iteep  hill.  Shut  up  as  it 
were  by  this  hill,  which  intercepts  the  ealteriy  winds,  the 
molt  conftant  and  moft  lalubrious  in  thefe  parts;  expofed, 
without  any  refrefhing  breezes,  to  the  lcorching  beams  of 
the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hill,  from  the  fea,  and  the  black 
fand  on  the  beach  ;  this  place  is  extremely  liot,  and  always- 
un wholefome.  Befides,  there  is  no  harbour;  and  the  lhips 
which  cannot  winter  fafely  upon  this  coalt  are  obliged  to 
take  (helter  at  Fort  Royal.  But  thefe  difadvantages  are 
compenfated  by  the  conveniency  of  the  road  of  St.  Pierre’s 
for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods;  and  by  its  lituation, 
which  is  luch  that  fliips  can  freely  go  in  and  out  at  all 
times,  and  with  all  winds. 

Martinico  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britilh  in 
1794;  but  was  reltored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  i8ox.  It  was  again  captured  in  February  1809;  and 
in  September  1811,  a  dangerous  in  lu rredtion  was  quelled 
there,  of  which  fee  an  account  under  the  article  Londom, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  262,  3,  The  ifland  was  finally  reltored  to  the 
Fiench  on  the  2d  of  December,  1814;  and  was,  by  the 
addrefs  of  the  governor,  preferved  from  revolt  during  the 
fliort  ufurpation  (as  it  mult  now  be  called)  of  Napoleon 
in  1815. 

The  hurricanes  in  Martinico  are  very  violent  and  de« 
ftruftive,  One  ol  thefe  dreadful  calamities  occurred  on 
the  23d  of  July,  1813.  It  commenced  about  threeo’clock 
in  the  morning  :  it  was  molt  violent  at  feven,  and  fubfided 
at  ten.  At  feven  o’clock,  the  barracks,  hofpital,  and 
mefs-houfe,  at  Fort  Defaix,  were  blown  down;  and  the 
lick  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  enraged  elements. 
Several  lives  were  loft;  and  fome  limbs  were  broken. 
But  the  chief  deftruCtion  was  at  Fort  Royal  and  at  St. 
Pierre’s.  About  forty  vefl’els  foundered  ;  and  only  two 
efcaped.  There  was  one  uncommoniy-fine  fliip,  the  Watt, 
of  800  tons  burden  ;  (he  was  the  largeft  merchantman 
ever  feen  at  St.  Pierre,  and  had  011-board  the  produce  of 
eight  eftates,  ready  to  proceed  to  Europe.  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  /he  was  in  pieces.  The  unfortunate  captain  faw  the 
danger  coming  on,  anil  might  have  efcaped  by  an  exer¬ 
tion  upon  the  inltant;  but,  running  down  to  the  cabin 
to  fave  his  writing-delk,  with  fome  important  papers, 
before,  he  could  regain  the  deck  the  fliip  was  gone  ¥0 
the  bottom.  Tile  wretched  mariners  were  feen  extend¬ 
ing  their  arms  and  imploring  relief;  but  their  cries 
were  unheard  amidlt  the  fury  of  the  Itorm.  The  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  elements  was  greater  in  the  country  than  in 
the  city,  and  fpacious  woods  were  blown  down  by  their 
a.  impetuofity*. 
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Jittpetuofity.  About  10,000  hogflieads  cf  fugar  were  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  rifing  plants  for  1814,  in  Martinico  and 
Dominico,  were  uprooted.  The  (hipping  at  Barbad'oes 
molt  of  it  foundered  ;  but  what  is  extraordinary,  the 
ifland  itfelf  efcaped  injury.  Guadaloupe  fufrered  mate¬ 
rially,  and  feveral  (hips  in  the  harbours  were  loft.  The 
force  of  the  ftorm  appears  to  have  been  concentered  at 
Dominico,  where  almoft  every  thing  on  the  furface  was 
fwept  down,  and  the  Clipping  totally  deftroyed.  This 
ifland  is  about  midway  between  Martinico  and  Guada¬ 
loupe.  Lat.  14.  24.  to  14.  52.  N.  Ion.  61.  2.  to  61.  26.  W . 

MARTINI'CO  (Tittle),  one  of  the  Grenadine  illands, 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Lat.  13.  38.  N.  Ion.  61.  18.  W. 

MARTINIE'RE.  See  Bruzen,  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 

MARTIN'IUS  (Matthias),  a  learned  German  protef- 
tant  divine  and  philologift,  was  born  at  Freinhagen,  in 
the  county  of  Waldec,  in  the  year  1 572.  He  received  his 
academical  education  at  Herborn,  where  he  diltinguiflied 
liimfelfby  his  proficiency  under  the  inftruflions  of  the 
celebrated  Pifcator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
appointed  preacher  to  the  court  of  Naflau-Dillemburg  ; 
and,  in  1596,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  profeffors  of 
the  college  of  Herborn.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  regent  of  that  feniinary,  and  in  160a  was  entrufted 
with  the  fuperintendance  and  inftruction  of  thofeftudents 
who  were  educated  at  the  public  expenfe.  He  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  in  his  philological  leflures,  and  in  initiating 
his  pupils  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  languages. 
In  the  year  1607,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at 
Herborn,  he  removed,  with  the  members  of  the  college,  to  • 
Siegen  j  and  foon  afterwards  accepted  of  an  invitation  to 
become  pallor  of  the  church  of  Embden.  After  remain¬ 
ing  three  years  at  Embden,  w  here  he  was  much  efteemed 
and  beloved  as  a  miniller  and  a  man,  he  was  offered  the 
reflorthip  of  the  college  of  Bremen,  which  he  accepted, 
to  the  no  fmall  benefit  of  that  inftitution.  In  1618,  Mar- 
tinius  w'as  one  of  the  deputies  fent  by  the  city  ot  Bremen 
to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  avowed  fimilar  opinions 
with  Amyraut,  D.iille,  and  other  French  divines,  on  the 
fubjeft  of  univerlal  grace,  and  enlilted  among  the  com¬ 
batants  againft  the  fupra- lapfarians.  He  figned,  however, 
the  afts  of  the'fynod.  He  died  in  1630,  about  the  age  of 
58.  He  was  the  author  of,  1 .  Memoriale  Biblicum,  1603, 
8vo.  2.  Chriftiana  et  Catholica  Fides,  five  Symboluin 
Apoftolicum  explicatum,  i6i8,8vo  3.  Procatechefis,  &c. 
1619,  8vo.  4.  De  Fcederis  Naturae  et  Gratice  Signaculus, 
1618,  8vo.  5.  De  Deo  fummo  illo  Bono,  et  Caula  oin- 
nis  Boni,  &c.  1616,  8vo.  6.  Lex  Divina  Naturae,  Gra- 
tiae,  et  Politiae,  1619,  8vo.  7.  De  prooipta  utiliurn  Re- 
rum  Meditatione,  1614,  8vo.  8.  Epitome  Theologiae, 
1617,  8vo.  9.  Cadmus  Graeco-Phcenix,  1625,  8vo.  10. 
Graecae  Linguae  Fundamenta,  1631,  8vo.  and  a  variety  of 
controverfiai  pieces.  But  his  fame  is  principally  built  on 
his  Lexicon  Philologicum,  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  two 
large  folio  volumes,  printed  in  1697,  befides  numerous 
other  additions,  contains  his  Cadmus  Graeco  Phoenix, 
and  the  Gloffary  of  Ifidore,  &c.  with  the  notes  of  John 
George  Graevius.  Of  this  work  it  is  laid  that  Voffius  and 
other  learned  men  have  freely  availed  themfelves  without 
being  always  fo  honourable  as  to  acknowledge  their  ob¬ 
ligations.  Fit.  Lex.  Philot.  Pr&f. 

MAR'TINMAS,  the  fealt  of  St.  Martin,  the  eleventh 
of  November;  commonly  corrupted  to  martilmas  or  mar- 
tlemas : 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke. 

When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.  Tujfer. 

MARTI'NO  (St.)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  ;  eight  miles  weft  of  Bergamo. — 
A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Po,  in  the 
diltrifl  of  the  Four  Valleys,  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  nine 
miles  north-weft  of  Pinerola. — A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sefia ;  nineteen  miles  north  of  Turin. 

A  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Dora,  near 

the  Dura  Baltea;  feventeen  miles  fouttneaft  of  Aofta.— A 
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town  of  France,  rn  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ; 
twelve  miles  welt  of  Tenda. — A  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Veronefe  ;  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Verona. — A  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Reno;  twelve  miles 
north-eart  of  Bologna. — A  town  of  Italy;  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Modena. —  A  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra ; 
five  miles  north-welt  of  Oppido  — A  town  of  Naples,  in 
Bafilicata  ;  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth  eait  of  Potenza. 

—  A  town  of  Corfica;  four  miles  north  of  Baltia _ A 

town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli  ;  leven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Friuli. 

MARTINOAVA,  a  town  of  Auitrian  Poland:  fix 
miles  north  of  Halicz. 

MARTINO'WES,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Schlan  :  four  miles  (outh-ealt  of  Budin. 

MAR'TINSBERG  (St.)  a  town  of  Hungary  :  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ranh. 

M  AR'TINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  America,  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  fo-ufh  fide  of  Tar  river  ;  twenty  miles 
above  Walhington. 

MAR'FINSBURG,  a  poll-town  of  Virginia,  and  ca- 
pital  of  Berkley  county,  about  eight  miles  foutli  of  the 
Patowmac,  in  the  midft  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
country  ;  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mineral  fprings  at 
Bath.  It  contains  feventy  bottles,  a  court-houfe,  gaol;, 
an  epifcopal  church,  and  another  near  the  town  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  prelbyterians  :  twenty-two  miles  north- 
eaft  ot  Winchefter,  and  eighty-eight  north-north-weft  of 
Alexandria. 

MAR'TINSDYCK  (St.)  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
ifland  ot  Tolen  :  five  miles  weft  of  Tolen. 

M  AR'TINSPERG,  a  town  of  Aultria  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
iouth-weit  ol  Zwerl. 

MAR  FINSVIL'LE,  a  polt-town  of  America,  and  the 
capital  ot  GuiiiorU  county,  in  North  Carolina,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  ealt  tide  ot  Buffaloe  creek  ;  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  forty  tioulcs,  a  court  houfe,  and  gaol. 

MAR'riNVASF,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  ot  the  Channel  :  three  miles  loutli  of  Cherbourg,, 
and  nine  north  welt  of  Valognes. 

MARTIOBAR'BULI,  f.  among  the  Romans,  a  defig- 
nation  given  to  loktiers  who  carried  leaden  balls  to  an¬ 
noy  the  enemy  with. 

MAR' PIUS,  a  man’s  name;  the  fourth  king  of  the 
Romans;  a  name  of  Jupiter. 

MARTIZA'Y,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  department  cf 
the  Indre  :  eleven  miles  north  Le  Blanc  en  Berry,  and 
eleven  fouth  of  Chatillon  lur  Indre. 

MAR'TLET,  J.  in  ornithology;  fee  Martin.  In 
heraldry,  a  little  bird  repreiented  without  feet;  and  ufed 
as  a  difference  or  mark  of  diltindtion  for  younger  brothers, 
to  put  them  in  mind  that  they  are  to  trult  to  the  wings 
of  virtue  and  merit,  in  order  to  raife  themfelves,  and  not 
to  their  feet,  they  having  little  land  to  let  their  foot  on. 

MAR'TNETS,  f.  Small  lines  faltened  to  the  leech  of  a 
fail,  being  reeved  through  a  block  on  the  topmalt-head, 
and  coining  down  by  the  malt  to  the  deck.  Thofe  mart- 
nets  which  belong  to  the  toplails  are  faltened  after  the 
lame  way  to  the  heads  of  the  top-gallant-malis  ;  but  their 
fall  comes  down  no  farther  than  the  top,  when  it  is  haled. 
Their  delign  is,  in  furling  the  fail,  to  bring  that  part  of 
the  leech  which  is  next  to  the  yard-arm  dole  to  the  yard, 
fo  that  the  fail  may  furl  up  the  clofer. 

MAR'TO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania  5 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Gallipoli. 

MAR'TOCK,  a  market-town  and  parifli  in  tiie  hun¬ 
dred  of  that  name,  and  county  of  Sornerfet.  It  chiefly 
deferves  notice  on  account  of  its  church,  which  is  a  large 
and  elegant  edifice,  conlilting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  nortll 
and  fouth  aides,  and  a  porch.  The  interior  is  finely  or*, 
namented  with  carved  work,  and  fome  paintings  of  the 
apoftles  ;  and  an  altar-piece  in  ftucco.  The  market  is 
held  twice  a-week,  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  ;  and  is 
ufually  well  fupplied  with  provifions  of  every  defeription. 
Near  the  market-houfe,  which  is  a  neat  modern  building', 
erefted  at  the  junction  ot  three  turnpike  roads,  in  the  roi.ct- 
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die  of  the- town,  Hands  a  very  hand  fame  fluted  column, 
being  a  model  of  the  famous  pillar  of  Trajan.  The  pa- 
rifti  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  nine  tythings. 
The  town  is  watered  on  the  fouth-weft  by  the  river  Par¬ 
rot,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Yeo.  The  manor  was  pof- 
fefl'ed  by  Edith,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conqueft. 

MAR'TON  (St.),  a  town  of  Hungary  :  ten  miles  well 
of  Rofenburg. 

MARTORA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra, 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fufFragan  of  Cofenza :  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Squillace,  and  thirteen  fouth  of  Cofenza. 
Lat.  30.  8.  N.  Ion.  16.28.  E. 

MARTOREL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Llogrebat,  where  Hannibal  built  a  bridge 
acrofs  the  river  as  he  palled  towards  Italy  ;  and  at  the 
north  end  is  a  triumphal  arch,  ereCted  by  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general  in  honour  of  his  father.  It  is  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Barcelona. 

MAR'TORY  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  Garonne  :  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  St.  Gaudens. 

MAR'TOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen, 
fuppoied  to  be  the  ancient  Tucci,  afterwards  called  Augujla 
gemel/a  ;•  lituated  on  the  fide  of  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  caftle.  The  town  belongs  to  the  order 
Calatrava,  by  which  a  civil  and  military  governor  are 
kept  there,  and  an  alcade  mayor  for  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice.  It  was  once  an  epifcopal  fee',  which  was  deftroyed 
under  the  Moors.  Its  prefent  population  amounts  to 
j 5,000  perfons.  The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caf¬ 
tle  Hands  is  famous  for  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  of 
Carvejal,  commanders  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  who,  un¬ 
der  an  unfounded  charge  of  murder,  were  precipitated 
from  the  rock  by  order  of  Ferdinand  king  of  CaftilC. 
It  is  ten  miles  weft  of  Jaen. 

MARTRAGNY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Calvados  :  nine  miles  north-north- well  of 
Caen,  and  five  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Bayeux. 

MAR'TRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  fifteen  miles  north-eall  of  St.  Gau¬ 
dens,  and  nine  fouth-weft  of  Rieux. 

MARTRES  de  VEY'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eall  of  Clermont,  and  nine  north  of  Ufoire. 

MAR'TYN  (Benjamin),  nephew  to  Mr.  Edward  Mar- 
tyn,  rhetoric  profelfor  of  Grelham  College,  and  fon  of 
Richard  Martyn,  a  gentleman  of  a  Wiltlhire  family,  who 
Iiad  been  a  commillioner  of  the  ftamp-duties,  and  died  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  place  he  went  as  agent  for  the 
South-Sea  Company.  Benjamin  was  his  eldeft  fon,  and 
was  very  aftive  and  inftruinental  in  eftablilhing  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  of  which  he  publifiied  an  account 
about  the  year  1733,  when  a  fociety  of  noblemen  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  was  formed  for^that  purpofe,  to  which  he  lome 
time  aCted  as  fecretary.  He  was  alfo  examiner  of  the 
out-ports  in  the  cuftom-houfe ;  and  was,  according  to  his 
epitaph,  in  Lewilham  church-yard,  “A  man  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  one  of  the  belt-bred  men  in  England  ; 
which,  with  a  happy  genius  for  poetry,  procured  him  the 
friendlhip  of  feveral  noblemen  not  more  diftinguillied  by 
their  illuftrious  births  than  by  their  public  virtues  and 
private  morals.  He  was  the  firll  promoter  of  the  defign 
of  erefting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Shakefpeare 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  which  was  carried  into  execution 
by  him,  with  the  afliltance  of  Dr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Pope, 
by  the  profits  of  a  play  ;  the  prologue  fpoken  on  that  oc- 
calion  was  wrote  by  him.”  He  left  behind  him  in  ma- 
nufcript  a  Life  of  the  firll  Earl  of  Shaftelbury,  not  yet 
publilhed  ;  and  was  the  author  of  Timoleon,  a  tragedy, 
8vo.  1730.  He  died  OCl.  25,  1763,  aged  fixty-four  years. 
Biog.  Dramatica. 

MAR'TYN  (John),  late  profeffor  of  botany  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was-bom  Sept.  12,  1699,  in  Queenr.ftreet,  London, 
where  his  father,  a  very  worthy  and  refpeCtable  man,  lived 
iil  a  mercantile  ftation.  After  being  educated  at  a  pri- 
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vate  fchool  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  taken,  at  the 
age  of  fixteen,  into  the  compting-houfe  of  his  father ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  negleCted  or  defpifed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  ftation  to  which  he  was  then  deftined,  though 
he  had  already  imbibed  fo  ltrong  a  tafte  for  literature, 
that  he  conftantly  devoted  much  of  the  night  to  ftudy, 
allowing  himfelf,  for  many  years,  no  more  than  four 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  for  lleep.  In  the  fummer  of 
1718  he  firll  acquired  a  tafte  for  botany,  in  confequence 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wilmer,  an  apothecary, 
who  afterwards  became  demonftrator  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den.  He  was  in  the  following  year  introduced  to  Dr.  Pa¬ 
trick  Blair,  and  the  juftly-celebrated  Dr.  William  She- 
rard,  the  moll  liberal  and  intelligent  promoter  of  this  fci- 
ence  that  his  country  could  then  boaft.  With  fuch  in- 
ftrutfors  and  counfellors,  his  progrefs  was  rapid.  He 
foon  became  delirous  of.commencing  author ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  was  not  prevented,  by  his  imbibing 
the  diffidence  of  Sherard  along  with  a  portion  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Mr.  Martyn  tranllated  Tournefort’s  Hiltory  of 
the  Plants  growing  about  Paris,  from  the  French,  into 
Engliffi,  in  1720;  which,  however,  he  did  not  print  till 
twelve  years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared,  dedicated  to 
lord  Petre,  and  improved  in  many  refpe&s,  being  accom¬ 
modated  to  this  country  by  the  addition  of  Engliffi  names, 
and  the  mention  of  particular  places  of  growth.  Nor 
were  his  ftudies  merely  fpeculative,  or  confined*  to  books. 
He  undertook  various  botanical  excurfions,  which  were 
chiefly  performed  on  foot,  that  he  might  obferve  plants 
in  their  natural  fituations,  as  well  as  infefts,  which  had 
now  likewife  excited  his  attention.  When  at  home,  he 
bulled  himfelf  in  fowing  feeds,  that  he  might  fpeculate 
upon  their  germination,  and  the  ftructure  of  their  cotyle¬ 
dons  ;  and  was  eager  in  collecting,  not  only  dried  fpeci- 
mens  of  plants,  but  their  feeds  and  fruits.  His  attention 
to  thefe  fubjeCls  prove  him  to  have  been  no  fuperficiai 
enquirer  ;  and  his  letters  to  Blair  Ihow  that  he  ftudied 
both  Nature  and  Caefalpinus  with  advantage.  The  lead¬ 
ing  character  of  his  mind  feerns  to  have  been  a  tafte  for 
enquiry,  which  prompted  him  to  examine  every  thing 
for  himfelf.  About  the  year  1721  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Dillenius  ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
him  and  feveral  others,  amongft  whom  we  find  the  names 
of  Deering,  Thomas  Dale,  and  Philip  Miller,  eftablifiied 
a  botanical  fociety,  which  met  every  Saturday  evening. 
Dillenius  was  president,  and  Martyn  fecretary.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  ever  foremoft  in  activity,  read  before  this  fociety  a 
courfe  of  lectures  upon  the  technical  terms  of  the  Sci¬ 
ence,  the  foundation,  as  it  is  prelumed,  of  what  he  after¬ 
wards  publifiied.  Thefe  meetings  were  continued  for 
about  five  years. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tyn  changed  his  mercantile  occupation  for  the  medical 
profeffion,  to  which  he  was  doubtlefs  led  by  the  general 
tenour  of  his  purfuits.  In  1723  he  was  offered  admiffion 
into  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  declined,  as  it  appears 
by  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Blair,  from  pure  modefty. 
His  objections,  however,  were  overcome  the  next  year  j 
and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  an  aCtive  and  worthy  mem¬ 
ber,  by  his  various  communications,  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfaftions  of  that  learned  body  5  of  which  publica¬ 
tion  he  fubfequently  took  a  part  in  the  abridgment, 
though  he  was  an  unfuccefsful  candidate  for  the  place  of 
fecretary  to  the  fociety,  obtained  by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mor¬ 
timer.  In  1726  he  publifiied  his  Table  of  Officinal 
Plants,  in  twenty  pages  folio,  difpofed  according  to  Ray’s 
fyltem.  He  had  given  a  public  courfe  of  lettures  in  bo¬ 
tany  the  preceding  year  ;  and,  with  the  affilta,nce  of  Dr. 
Blair,  had  undertaken  to  make  a  collection  of  birds.  His 
fecond  courfe  of  leCtures  there,  in  1726,  being  much  ap¬ 
proved,  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Sherard  and  fir 
Hans  Sloane  as  fit  to  teach  the  fcience  in  which  lie  ex¬ 
celled  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  gave,  in 
1727,  the  firll  botanical  courfe  ever  read  in  that  univer¬ 
fity,  though  Ray  had  ttudied  there,  and  done  all  that  he 
could  to  excite  a  love  of  natural  knowledge.  For  tjte  ufe 
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of  hi?  pupils,  he  reduced  the  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
Cambridge  Plants,  printed  by  that  great  man,  into  a  fyf- 
tematic  f6rm,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  author. 
In  1728  he  published  the  firft  Decade  of  a  furnptuous  work, 
entitled  Hijtoria  Pihntant/n  Rariorum,  in  imperial  folio;  in 
which  his  merit  in  the-  defcripti ve  line  is  ccnfpicuous. 
Tile  plates  were  drawn  by  that  great  artift  Van  Huyfum, 
engraved  in  mezzotinto  by  Kirkall,  and  printed  in  co¬ 
lours.  Four  more  Decades  of  this  work  appeared  in  the 
courfe  of  nine  years,  after  which  it  ceafed,  on  account  of 
thegreSt  expenfe  of  the  undertaking. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1730,  Mr.  Martyn  was  admitted 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  with 'an  intention  of 
taking  his  degrees  in  phyfic  ;  but,  after  keeping  five  terms, 
his  fnarriage,  and  the  neceftary'attendance  to  his  profef- 
fion,  caufed  him  to  relinquifii  this  defign.  At  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1732,  the  Profefiorniip  of  Botany  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradley.  All 
eyes  were  directed  towards  Mr.  Martyn  as  the  propereft 
perfon  for  this  fituation  ;  and  his  unanimous  election  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  February,  1733.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  two  or  three  years  after  obtaining  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  finally  ceafed  to  lecture.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  want  of  encouragement,  and  efpecially  of  a  botanic 
garden,  at  Cambridge.  Neverthelefs,  our  indefatigable 
botanift  and  (cholar  was  not  idle.  The  work  on  which 
his  literary  fame  chiefly  and  firmly  refts  is  his  fplendid 
quarto  edition  of  Virgil’s  Georgies,  which  appeared  in 
1741,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead.  The  text  was  accompanied 
by  an  Englifli  tranflation,  and  ample  notes  in  the  fame 
language.  In  thefe  the  editor  was  enabled,  by  his  pecu¬ 
liar  line  of  Itudy,  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  natural 
hiltory  of  his  author  than  any  one  before  him  had  done; 
nor  is  it  eafy  to  improve  upon  his  performance.  He  was 
aflifted-  in  the  aftronomical  part  by  his  friend  the  cele¬ 
brated  Halley,  to  wliofe  worth  he  has  given  a  juft  and 
feeling  tribute  in  the  preface.  In  1749  he  publifhed  the 
Bucolics  on  the  fame  plan,  and  intended  to  have  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  Roman  poet;  but  growing  in¬ 
firmities  prevented  him.  The  labours  of  his  profeftion, 
too,  were  becoming  burthenfome.  In  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1752  he  retired  from  pra&ice,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  that  rural  feclufion  which  his  acquirements  were  fo 
well  calculated  to  render  both  profitable  and  delightful. 
He  took  a  farm  in  a  moft  beautiful  fituation  at  Streat- 
ham  ;  and,  hut  for  occafional  attacks  of  the  gout,  enjoyed 
feveral  years  of  learned  leifure,  united  with  fcientific  ex¬ 
perience,  in  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  farm,  and  the 
care  of  his  family. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1761,  he  refigned  his  profeftor- 
fhip  of  botany  in  favour  of  his  fon  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mar¬ 
tyn,  who  was  defied  in  his  ftead,  and  who  has  ever  fince 
filled  that  ftation  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  to  his  pa¬ 
rent.  In  gratitude  for  this  eleflion,  fo  confonant  to  his 
own  willies,  Mr.  Martyn,  fome  time  afterwards,  gave  his 
botanical  library,  of  above  200  volumes,  with  his  draw¬ 
ings,  herbarium,  and  colleflions  of  feeds  and  materia 
medica,  to  the  univerfity  ;  for  which  the  thanks  of  that 
body  were  very  handfomely  returned  him  in  1765.  This 
Worthy  man  died  at  Chelfea,  to  which  place  his  increaf- 
ing  infirmities  had  induced  him,  about  a  year  previous, 
to  return,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1768,  in  the  fixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  interred  in  the  burying- 
ground  there,  near  his  firft  wife;  where  alfo  the  relics  of 
Miller,  Ehret,  and,  if  we  miltake  not,  of  feveral  other 
botanifts,  repofe.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  prefent 
Profeflbr  Martyn  is  known  by  feveral  ingenious  works, 
efpecially  by  his  greatly-enlarged  edition  of  Miller’s 
Gardener’s  Diftionary,  to  which  we  have  occafion,  in 
the  botanical  part  of  our  labours,  perpetually  to  refer. 

MARTYN'IA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Houftoun,  in  honour 
of  the  fubjefl  of  the  preceding  article.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural 
order  of  perfo.nalEe,  (bignoniae,  JuJ/l)  Generic  characters. 
“Calyx  :  perianth  five-cleft,  unequal,  flirivelling.  Cc~ 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  986. 
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rolla':  one- petalled,  bell -draped  ;  tube  foreading,  v'entri- 
cofe,  gibbons  below  at  the  bafe,  melliferous;  border  five- 
deft,  oblufe,  fpreading:  fegme-nts  almoft  equal ;  the  lower 
ftraight,  the  lowed  more  ereft,  concave,  crenate.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  four,  fiiiform,  curved  inwards;  the  ru¬ 
diment  of  a  fifth  filament  within  the  upper  pair  of  fta- 
niens,  fliort;  like  a  cu(p  ;  anthers  connected-converging. 
Piftillum  :  germ  oblong;  ftyle  fhort,  fimple,  the  length 
of  thefttarnens;  ftigma  two-lobed.  Pericarpium  :  caplule 
woody,  oblong  gibbous,  quadrangular,  two-furrowed  on 
each  fide,  acuminate,  with  the  tip  bent  back,  opening  two 
ways,  four  or  five  celled,  inclofing  the  feeds  as  in  a  fouri- 
celled  nucleus.  Seeds  feveral*.  oblong  berried. — Ejfcntial 
CharaElcr.  Calyx  five-cleft;  corolla  ringent ;  capfules 
woody,  corticate,  with  a  hooked  beak,  four-celled,  two- 
valved. 

1.  Martynia  perennis,  or  perennial  martynia.  As  this 
is  found  to  have  an  inferior  germed,  and  very  different 
fruit,  it  is  now  made  a.diftiutt  genus.  See  Gloxinia, 
vol.  viii.  p.  627.  and  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  17. 

2.  Martynia  longiflora,  or  long-flowered  martynia :  ftem 
fimple,  leaves  roundiih,  repand  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  gib¬ 
bous  at  tlie  bafe  and  flatted.  Stem  upright,  fomewhat 
rugged,  two  feet  high.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on 
thort  peduncles  ;  inftead  of  ftipules  ar  the  bafe  of  each 
peduncle,  a  gland  or  little  cup  with  a  ball  in  it,  having 
as  it  were  a  Ihort  ftyle  and  ftigma.  Seeds  fmall.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Martynia  diandra,  or  two-ftamened  martynia  : 
branches  dichotomous,  leaves  cordate-orbicular,  toothed; 
flowers  two-ftamened.  This  is  a  handfome  large  plant, 
two  feet  high,  ftraight,  with  large  leaves,  vilcid  from 
fmall  flender  fimple  white  villofe  hairs,  each  of  which  has 
a  pellucid  clammy  globule  at  the*  top.  Stem  fingle, 
round,  reddilh  green ;  branches  feyeral,  brachiate,  dicho¬ 
tomous.  Root-leaves  none;  ftem-leaves  oppoiite,  angu¬ 
lar,.  with  teeth  remote  by  a  long  finus,  flaccid,  green, 
white  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  villofe  hairs,  veined,  the 
largelt  fix  inches  long;  petioles  on  the  ftem  horizontal, 
on  the  branches  fpreading,  the  fame  length  with  the  leaf. 
Flowers  feveral,  on  ftiort  peduncles,  hanging  down  fo 
that  the  throat  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  difpofed  in 
a  tityrfe  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  two  inches  and  a 
half  long.  Corolla  inferior,  five  times  the  length  of  the 
calyx  ;  tube  white  tinged  with  purple,  and  fpotted  red 
and  yellow;  border  pale  red,  with  a  fiiining  purple  fpot 
on  each  fegment,  twolipped;  upper  lip  reflex,  bifid; 
lower  ftraight,  triad,  the  middle  fegment  longer,  wider, 
with  a  yellow'  fpot  at  the  bafe,  refembling  a  bifid  ftigma 
fupported  on  a  ftyle.  Filaments  ftraight,  inferted  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  corolla,  and  applied  to  it,  thick- 

i fli ,  the  length  of  the  tube';  two  larger  at  the  fides,  fer¬ 
tile;  two  fmaller  in  the  middle  without  anthers;  and  be¬ 
tween  thefe  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Anthers  oblong, 
two-celled.  Germ  fuperior,  contracted  in  the  middle. 
Style  thickifti,  flat,  (horter  than  the  ftamer.s.  Stigma 
two-plated  ;  plates  flat,  placed  one  againft  the  other,  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  more  and  more  remote  ;  after  fecunda¬ 
tion  it  flirivels  and  gapes.  Under  a  green  thell,  (hining 
with  clamminefs,  coriaceous,  juicelefs,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  is  concealed  the  caplule,  an  inch  long,  black, 
woody,  very  hard,  ovate,  comprefted,  four  grooved. 
Seeds  four,  one  in  each  cell,  oblong,  comprefted,  black, 
with  a  white  pith  or  pulp.  Miller  fays,  that  the  corolla 
is  ftiaped  like  that  of  the  fox-glove,  but  of  a  paler  purple 
colour  ;  that  the  capfule  is  thick,  tough,  and  clammy, 
when  ripe,  dividing  info  two  parts,  and  leaving  a  large 
hard  nut  hanging  on  the  plant,  about  the  fize,  and  much 
of  the  fame  form,  as  the  flag- beetle,  with  two  Itrong 
crooked  horns  at  the  end  ;  it  has  two  deep  longitudinal 
furrows  on  the  fides,  and  feveral  fmaller  crofting  each 
other  in  the  middle  ;  it  it;  fo  hard,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
cut  open  without  injuring  the  feeds;  within  it  are  four 
oblong  cells,  two  of  which  have  generally  a  fingle  oblong 
feed  in  each,  but  the  other  two  are  abortive.  The  flow- 
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ers  at  the  divifions  of  the  branches  may  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  July  ;  thofe  at  the  extremities  come  afterwards, 
fo  that  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  on  the  fame  plant 
to  Oftober,  when  the  plants  decay.  It  was  difcovered 
Dr.  William  Houftoun,  near  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain  ; 
whence  he  Cent  the  feeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded 
very  well  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea;  and  in  the 
year  1731  feveral  of  thefe  plants  were  raifed,  which  pro¬ 
duced  their  beautiful  flowers,  and  perfected  their  feed, 
whence  feveral  plants  were  raifed  the  fucceeding  year. 
This  has  been  much  confounded  with  the  fifth  fort.  The 
annexed  Plate  is  from  Martyn’s  Hilt.  Plant,  rar.  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article, 

4.  Martynia  craniolaria,  or  white-flowered  martynia: 
branches  dichotomous,  leaves  half-five-lobed ;  calyx  with 
a  one-leafed  fpathe.  See  the  delcription  under  Cranio¬ 
laria,  vol.  v.  p.  323.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
thefe  genera  ought  to  be  united  ;  both  having  a  rnonope- 
talous  ringent  corolla,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ita- 
men  ;  and  a  capfule  fimilar  in  ftrufture. 

5.  Martynia  probofcidea,  or  liairy  martynia :  flem 
branched,  leaves  quite  entire,  cordate  ;  finufes  dilated. 
This  is  a  large  plant,  two  feet  high,  flexuofe,  herbaceous, 
villofe,  vifcid.  Stem  Angle,  round,  pale  green ;  branches 
feveral,  fcattered,  refembling  the  ftem.  Root-leaves 
none.  Stem-leaves  oppofite  and  alternate,  ftiffilh,  waved, 
veined,  yellowifh  green,  five  inches  long,  Flowers  feve¬ 
ral,  peduncled,  in  a  loofe  thyrfe  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches,  two  inches  long.  Corolla  inferior,  four  times 
as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  tube  yellowifh  white,  variegated 
with  green,  yellow,  and  violet,  fpots  ;  border  wide,  waved, 
pale  violet,  with  faffron-coloured  and  violet  dots  and 
lines,  divided  into  two  lefs  dittinft  lips;  fegments  round- 
ifli,  the  middle  one  larger,  painted  at  the  bafe  with  ful- 
pliur- coloured  lines  refembling  the  ftamens  and  the  flyle 
with  the  fligma.  Seeds  fubcordate,  comprefl'ed,  rugged. 
Gsertner  adds,  that  there  are  four  cells,  but  that  a  fifth 
arifes,when  the  tranfverfe  partitions  becoming  ripe  recede 
from  each  other,  and  leave  an  empty  (pace  in  the  axis  of 
the  fruit;  the  feeds  are  about  twelve  in  the  whole  capfule, 
ovate-acuminate,  berried,  when  ripe  rugged  with  tuber¬ 
cles,  black  with  a  coppery  brightnefs  ;  they  are  in  a  Angle 
longitudinal  row  in  each  cell,  and  faftened  to  the  parti¬ 
tions.  The  fruit  is  fo  well  Agured  by  this  author,  as  that 
of  the  third  fpecies  is  by  Houltoun,  that  they  cannot  be 
aniftaken.  The  whole  plant  of  the  third  is  alfo  figured  by 
Martyn  and  Ehret  (fee  our  Plate)  ;  as  that  of  the  fifth  is 
by  Miller,  Gloxin,  Sabbati,  Kretzchmar,  and  Schmidel, 
fo  well  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  diflinguifliing 
them.  The  probofcidea  may  alfo  be  known  by  its  fcat¬ 
tered  branches  ;  leaves  oppofite,  and  alternate,  cordate- 
ovate,  quite  entire,  waved,  and  fomewiiat  rigid  ;  its  one- 
leafed  calyx  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  very  wide^with  the 
border  more  irregular  ;  all  the  four  filaments  fertile,  and 
bent  in  one  among  another  ;  and  finally  by  the  very  long 
beaks  to  the  capfule.  Native  of  America  ;  cultivated  in 
3759  by  Mr.  Miller;  flowers  from  June  to  Augnff. 

6.  Martynia  fruticofa,  or  fhrubby  martynia  :  fhrubby, 
leaves  lanceolate-ferrate,  toothed  ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
with  numerous  curled  fegments.  See  the  defcription  un¬ 
der  Gesneria  craniolaria,  vol.  viii.  p.  535.  to  which  ge¬ 
nus  it  certainly  belongs,  from  its  habit,  infiorefcence, 
flower,  and  fruit.  Linnaeus’s  generic  charaffer  by  no 
means  accords  with  it,  and  Plunder  was  long  fince  aware 
of  its  affinity  to  Gefneria.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
Item  is  upright ;  the  leaves  folitary  and  villofe;  the  flow¬ 
ers  folitary  from  the  angles  of  the  branches  ;  calyx  per¬ 
manent,  fegments  long  and  lharp.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  annual  forts  muff  he  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds  town  in  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where,  if 
the  earth  be  duly  watered,  the  plants  will  appear  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ;  tranfplant  them  in  a  little  time  after 
ihey  come  up,  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunge  them 
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into  the  hot-bed  again,  watering  them  well,  and  (hatting 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they 
(hould  have  a  large  (hare  of  frefli  air  admitted  to  them  in 
warm  weather,  by  railing  the  glades  of  the  hot- bed  every 
day.  With  this  management  the  plants  will  make  great 
progrefs,  fo  as  to  till  the  pots  with  their  roots  in  about 
a  month  or  fix  weeks  time,  when  they  Ihoulti  be  (bitted 
into  pots  about  a  foot  diameter  at  the  top,  filled  with 
light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in 
the  bark-ltove,  where  they  (hould  be  allowed  room,  be- 
caufe  they  put  out  many  fide-branches,  and  will  grow 
three  feet  high  or  more,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
bed,  and  the  care  which  is  taken  to  (apply  them  con- 
ftantly  with  water;  and  (hould  be  conitantly  kept  in  the 
tan-bed,  giving  them  plenty  of  free  air  at  all  times  when 
the  weather  is  warm;  but  they  will  not  bear  to  be  ex- 
pofed  abroad  in  this  country.  When  thefe  plants  thrive 
well,  they  will  fend  out  many  fide-branches,  which  will 
all  of  them  produce  fmall  fpikes  of  flowers  ;  but  it  is  only 
from  the  fir  It  fpike  of  flowers  that  good  feeds  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  country,  fo  that  particular  care  (hould  be 
taken,  that  none  of  thefe  are  pulled  oft'  or  deftroyed,  be- 
caule  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  feeds  here;  and 
indeed  few  of  thofe  that  are  produced  on  the  fide- 
branches  in  the  natural  country  of  their  growth,  are  duly- 
ripened. 

MARTYR,  /  [Greek.]  One  who  by  his  death  bears 
witnefs  to  the  truth. — To  he  a  martyr  fignifies  only  to 
witnefs  the  truth  of'Chrilt;  but  the  witnelling  of  the 
truth  was  then  fo  generally  attended  with  persecution, 
that  martyrdom  now  fignifies  not  only  to  witnefs,  but  to 
witnefs  by  death.  South's  Sermons. 

Nearer  heaven  his  virtues  (hone  more  bright, 

Like  fifing  flames  expanding  in  their  heighr, 

The  martyr's  glory  crown’d  the  foldier’s  fight.  Dryd&n, 

The  Chriftian  church  has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and 
hiftory  is  filled  with  furprifing  accounts  of  their  lingular 
conftancy  and  fortitude  under  the  cruellelt  torture  human 
nature  was  capable  of  fuffering. 

St.  Stephen  is  called  the  proto-martyr,  or  fir (t  martyr. 
The  firll  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  fuffered  for  the  name  of 
Jefus;  and,  according  to  fome  calculators,  19,700  perfons 
are  computed  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  with  St.  Irenasus 
at  Lyons,  under  the  empire  of  Severus ;  6666  fold.iers  of  the 
Theban  legion  are  faid  to  have  been  martyred  in  Gaul  3 
father  Papebroch  reckons  16,000  Abyffinian  martyrs,  and 
150,000  others,  under  Diocletian  alone. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  endeavours  to  invalidate  thefe 
decifions  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  and  to  prove  in  a  dif- 
fertation  (De  Paucitate  Martyrum),  that  the  number  of 
martyrs  who  fuffered  under  the  Roman  emperors  was 
very  moderate;  alleging,  that  thofe  of  whom  we  have 
accounts  in  the  fathers,  ate  comprehended  within  a  very 
fmall  compafs  ;  and  that,  excepting  Nero  and  Domitian, 
the  reft  of  the  emperors  made  fcarcely  any.  After  Dod¬ 
well,  feveral  writers  have  maintained  his  opinion,  and  a f- 
ferted  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  calamities  which 
the  Chriftians  in  general  fuffered  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Gofpel,  very  few  were  put  to  death  on  that  account. 
In  this  number  we  may  include  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  celebrated 
hiftorian  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
who,  after  obferving  that  “  the  deaths  of  a  few  eminent 
martyrs  have  been  recorded  with  care,”  profeffes  “  to  fe¬ 
parate  (if  it  he  poflible)  a  few  authentic  as  well  as  inte- 
relting  tafts  from  an  indigefted  mafs  of  fiftion  and  error, 
and  to  relate,  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  the  caufes, 
the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the  moll  important  circum- 
ftances,  of  the  perfecutions  to  which  the  firff  Chriftians 
were  expofed.  It  muff  (he  fays)  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  emperors  who  appeared  the  leaft  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  primitive  church,  is  by  no  means  fo  cri¬ 
minal  as  that  of  modern  fovereigns,  who  have  employed 
the  arm  of  violence  and  tenor  againlt  the  religious  opi- 
1  mans. 
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nlons  of  any  part  of  their  fubjefts.  From  thefe  reflec¬ 
tions,  or  even  from  their  own  feelings,  a  Charles  V.  or  a 
Louis  XIV.  might  have  acquired  a  j u  11  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  confeience,  of  the  obligations  of  faith,  and  of  the 
innocence  of  error.  But  the  princes  and  magiltrates  of 
ancient  Rome  were  ffrangers  to  thofe  principles  which 
infpired  and  authorifed  the  inflexible  obflinacy  of  the 
Chriftians  in  the  caufe  of  truth  ;  nor  could  they  themfelves 
difcover  in  their  own  breads  any  motive  which  would 
have  prompted  them  to  refufe  a  legal,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  natural  fubmiffion  to  the  facred  inftitutions  of  their 
country.  The  fame  reafon  which  contributes  to  alleviate 
the  guilt,  tnuft  have  tended  to  abate  the  rigour,  of  their 
perfections.  As  they  were  aftuated,  not  by  the  funous 
zeal  of  bigots,  but  by  the  temperate  policy  of  legiflators, 
contempt  mud  often  have  relaxed,  and  humanity  mud 
frequently  have  fufpended,  the  execution  of  thofe  laws 
which  they  enafted  againd  the  humble  and  obfcure  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Chrid.” 

After  this  general  apology  for  the  ancient  perfecutors 
of  the  Chridians,  our  author  proceeds  to  deduce,  from  a 
general  view  of  their  charafter  and  motives,  the  following 
conclufions  in  their  favour:  “  i.  That  a  confiderable 
time  elapfed  before  they  confidered  the  new  feftaries  as 
an  objeft  deferving  the  attention  of  government.  2.  That, 
in  the  conviftion  of  any  of  their  fubjefts  who  were  ac- 
cufed  of  fo  very  Angular  a  crime,  they  proceeded  with 
caution  and  reluctance.  3.  That  they  were  moderate  in 
the  ufe  of  punifhments  5  and,  4.  That  the  affiifted  church 
enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace  and  tranquillity.”  To  the 
humanity  of  the  Roman  magiflrates  heaicribes  the  incon- 
flderable  number  of  Chrifcian  martyrs  :  “  The  martyrs,” 
he  fays,  “  devoted  to  immediate  execution  by  the  Roman 
magiltrates,  appear  to- have  been  felefted  from  the  molt 
oppoflte  extremes.  They  were  either  biflrops  and  prelby- 
ters,  the  perfons  the  molt  diltinguiflred  among  the  Chrif- 
tians  by  their  rank  and  influence,  and  whole  example 
might  ftrike  a  terror  into  their  whole  left  j  or  el le  they 
were  the  meanelt  and  molt  abjeft  among  them,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  fervile  condition,  whofe  lives  were 
efteemed  of  little  value,  and  whofe  fulferings  were  viewed 
by  the  ancients  with  too  carelefs  an  indifference.  The 
learned  Origen,  who,  from  his  experience  as  well  as  read¬ 
ing,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  hiltory  of  the 
Chriftians,  declares,  in  the  molt  exprefs  terms,  that  the 
number  of  martyrs  was  very  inconfiderable.  His  autho¬ 
rity  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  annihilate  that  formida¬ 
ble  army  of  martyrs,  whofe  relics,  drawn  for  the  moft 
part  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  have  replenifhed  fo 
many  churches,  a'hd  whole  marvellous  achievements  have 
been  the  fubjeft  of  fo  many  volumes  of  holy  romance.” 
Our  author  adds,  “  that  the  general  affertion  of  Origen 
may  be  explained  and  confirmed  by  the  particular  teiti- 
inony  of  his  friend  Dionyflus,  who,  in  the  immenfe  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  under  the  rigorous  perfecution  of  Decius, 
reckons  only  ten  men  and  feven  women,  who  fuffered -for 
the  profeflion  of  the  Chriflian  name.”  The  number  of 
martyrs,  according  to  our  author,  was  owing  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  diltinftions  that  were  conferred  on  their  re¬ 
mains  and  on  their  memory  by  furvivors.  “  The  fober 
difcretion  of  the  prefent  age,  will  more  readily  cenfure  than 
admire,  but  can  more  readily  admire  than  imitate,  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  firft  Chriftians,  who,  according  to  the  lively 
expreftion  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  demanded  martyrdom  with 
more  eagernefs  than  his  own  contemporaries  folicited  a 
bifhopric.”  “  The  Chriftians  fornetimes  fupplied  by  their 
voluntary-  declaration  the  want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  dif- 
turbed  the  public  fief-vice  of  Pagan ifm,  and,  ruffling  in 
crowds  round  the  tribunal  of  the  magiltrates,  called  upon 
them  to  pronounce  and  to  inflict  the  lenience  of  the  law.” 
And  it  is  added,  that  “  the  more  prudent  rulers  of  the 
church  found  themfelves  obliged  to  reftrain  the  indecent 
ardour  of  their  followers, and  to  diftruft  a  ronltancy  which 
too  often  abandoned  them  in  the  hour  of  trial.”  In 
forming  an  eftimate  of  thofe  who  fuffered  death  in  confe- 
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quence  of  the  edicts  publifiicd  by  Diodefian,  his  afioci-* 
ates,  and  fucceffors,  our  author,  deriving  his  data  from 
the  hiftory  of  Eufebius,  who  enumerates  the  martyrs  of 
Paleltine  at  92,  confiders  Paleftine  as  the  fixteenth  part  of 
the  ealtern  empire;  and,  fuppoling  that  the  country  which 
had  given  birth  to  Chriltianity  produced  at  leaifc  the  fix- 
teenih  part  of  the  martyrs  who  fuffered  death  within  the 
dominions  of  Galerius  and  Maximin,  he  infers,  that  the 
whole  might  confequently  amount  to  about  1500  ;  a  num¬ 
ber  which,  if  it  be  equally  divided  between  the  ten  years 
of  the  perfecution,  will  allow  an  annual  conlumption  of 
150  martyrs.  “  Allotting  the  fame  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  perhaps  Spain,  where,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws 
was  either  fufpended  or  abolished,  the  multitude  of  Chrif¬ 
tians  in  the  Roman  empire,  on  whom  a  capital  punilhment 
was  inflifted  by  a  judicial  fentence,  will  be  reduced  to 
fomewhat  lefs  than  2000  perfons,  fince  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Chriftians  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  enemies  more  exafperated,  in  the  time  of  Dioclefian, 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  any  former  perfecution.  This 
probable  and  moderate  computation  may  teach  us  to  efti¬ 
mate  the  number  of  primitive  faints  and  martyrs,  who 
facrificed  their  lives  for  the  important  purpofe  of  intro¬ 
ducing  Christianity  into  the  world.” 

Whiilt  foine  have  thus  diminiftied  the  number  of  Chrif- 
tian  martyrs  far  below  tire  Standard  of  truth,  others  hava 
probably  erred  as  much  in  the  other  extreme.  F.  Ruinart 
(in  the  preface  to  his  Selects  et  Sincere  Martyrum  Acta, 
Amlt.  1713.)  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs  is  not  at  all  i’welled ;  that  the  carnage  was  im¬ 
menfe  under  the  firft  emperors,  and  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  Dioclefian.  F.  Papebroch,  in  his  Afta  Sanftorum, 
alfo  makes  the  number  of  martyrs  immenfe.  The  truth 
lies  probably  between  the  extremes.  The  martyrs  were 
lefs  in  number  than  feveral  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  fuppoled  them  to  be,  but  more  numerous 
than  Dodwell  and  Gibbon  are  willing  to  believe;  and 
this  medium  will  be  ealily  admitted  by  fuch  as  have  learned 
from  the  ancient  writers,  that,  in  the  darkeft  and  moll 
calamitous  times  of  the  church,  all  Chriftians  were  not 
equally  or  promifcuoufly  dilturbed,  or  called  before  the 
public  tribunals.  Thofe  who  were  ot  the  lowed  rank  of 
the  people  efcaped  the  beft;  their  obfcurity,  in  fame  inea- 
fure,  fcreened  them  from  the  fury  of  perfecution.  The 
learned  and  eloquent,  the  doftors  and  minilters,  and 
chiefly  the  rich,  for  the  confifcation  of  whofe  fortunes  the 
rapacious  magiltrates  were  perpetually  gaping,  were  the 
perfons  moft  expofed  to  the  dangers  of  the  times. 

We  ufually  reckon  ten  of  thefe  perfecutions :  Nero  fet 
on  foot  the  firft,  A.  D.  65;  the  fecond  happened  under 
Domitian,  A.D.  90;  the  third  began  under  Trajan,  A.D* 
100;  the  fourth  under  Adrian,  A.D.  126 ;  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140  ;  the  fifth  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  162  ;  the  fixth  under  Severus, 
A.D.  203;  the  feventh  under  Maximinus,  A.D.  236; 
the  eighth  under  Decius,  A.D.  251  5  the  ninth  under  Va¬ 
lerian,  A.D.  258  ;  and  the  tenth  unc|er  Dioclefian,  A.D. 
303.  But  Mofheim  obferves,  “  If  you  fpeak  of  heavy 
perfecutions  that  prevailed  every-where,  there  were  not 
fo  many  ;  if  of  leffer  troubles,  there  were  more  than  ten. 
The  number  of  ten  general  perfecutions  is  no  more  than 
a  popular  error,  which  arofe  in  the  fifth  century,  deftitute 
of  good  foundation  in  hiftory,  and  founded  on  a  fanciful- 
interpretation  of  fome  texts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  where 
the  Chriflian  perfecutions  have  been  thought  to  be  fore¬ 
told.  Laftantius,  in  his  book  Of  the  Deaths  of  Perfecu¬ 
tors,  makes  but  fix  perfecutions ;  Eufebius,  in  his  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  does  not  dumber  the  perfecutions,  though 
nine  perfecutions  may  be  made  out  from  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  notion  of  ten  heathen  perfecutions  had  its  rife 
in  the  fifth  century.”  The  ingenious  parallels  of  the  ten. 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Apocalypfe, 
fays  Gibbon,  after  Orofius,  Mofheim,  and  others,  firft  fug- 
gefted  the  calculation  of  ten  perfecutions  to  their  minds  > 
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“  and,,  in  their  application  of  the  faitli  of  prophecy  to  the 
truth  of  hiftory,  they  were  careful  to  fele£t  thofe  reigns 
which  were  indeed  the  moll  hoftile  to  the  Chriftian  caufe.” 
Aftera  reference  to  Mofheitn  (ubi  fupra),  he  adds,  “that 
Sulpicius  Severus  was  the  firft:  author  of  this  computa¬ 
tion  ;  though  he  feemed  defirous  of  referving  the  tenth  and 
greatelt  perfecution  for  the  coming  of  the  antichriff.” 

Some  writers  have  taken  pleafure  in  cont.ra, fling  the  per- 
fecuting  temper  of  the  Chriftians  with  the  mild  toleration 
of  the  ancient  heathens ;  and  in  extolling  the  humanity  of 
the  Roman  magiftrates,  devifing  apologies  for  their  con- 
duiff  in  doubtful  or  cenfurable  inftances,  and.expo/ing  the 
enthufiafm  of  thofe  deluded  Chriftians  who  were  folicitous 
for  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Voltaire  was  otie 
of  the  number  to  which  we  now  refer;  and  Gibbon  fays, 
“  it  is  not  improbable  that  fotne  of  thofe  perfons  who  w'ere 
raifed  to  the  dignities  of  the  empire  might  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  that  the  cruel  difpo- 
fition  of  others  might  occafionally  be  ftimulated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  avarice  or  of  perfonal  refentment.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  grateful  confeffions  of  the 
firft;  Chriftians,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  magiftrates, 
who  exercifed  in  the  provinces  the  authority  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  of  the  fenate,  and  to  whofe  hands  alone  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  life  and  death  was  intrufted,  behaved  like  men 
of  poiiflied  manners  and  liberal  education,  who  refpedled 
the  rules  of  juftice,  and  who  were  converfant  with  the 
precepts  of  phiiofophy.  They  frequently  declined  the 
odious  tafk  of  perfecution,  difmift’ed  the  charge  with  con¬ 
tempt,  or  fuggeffed  to  the  accufed  Chriftian  fome  legal 
evafton  by  which  he  might  elude  the  feverity  of  the  laws. 
Whenever  they  were  invefted  with  a  difcretionary  power, 
they  tifed  it  lefs  for  the  oppreftion  than  for  the  relief  and 
benefit  of  the  affliCced  church.  They  were  far  from  con¬ 
demning  all  the  Chriftians  who  were  accufed  before  their 
tribunal,  and  very  far  from  punifhing  with  death  all  thofe 
who  were  convicted  of  an  obftinate  adherence  to  the  new 
fuperftition.” 

The  fame  writer  (Gibbon)  concludes  his  remarks  upon 
this  fubject,  with  fuggefting  a  melancholy  truth,  which, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his.  general  realbning,  will 
be  both  allowed  and  lamented.  “  Admitting,”  he  fays, 
“  all  that  hiftory  has  recorded,  or  devotion  has  figured, 
on  the  fubjedl  of  martyrdoms,  it  muft  ftill  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  Chriftians,  in  the  courfe  of  their  inteftine 
divilions,  have  inflifted  far  greater  feveritie;  on  each  other 
than  they  had  experienced  from  the  zeal  of  infidels.  In 
the  Netherlands  alone,  more  than  100,000  of  the  fubjefls 
of  Charles  V.  are  faid  to  have  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner;  and  this  extraordinary  number  is  attefted  by 
Grotius.  (Annal.  de  Rebus  Belgicis,  1.  i.  p.  11,  fol.  ed.) 
If  this  be  admitted  as  true,  it  in u ft  follow,  that  the  number 
of  proteftants  who  were  executed  in  a  fingle  province,  and 
a  fingle  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  primitive  martyrs  in 
the  fpace  of  three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  founder  of 
Chriftianity  never  gave  any  direffions  to  his  difciples  to 
propagate  his  religion  by  external  force  and  violence.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  human  heart  to  imagine 
that  thefe  were  fuitable  means  of  making  converts;  and  he 
well  knew,  what  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  confirmed, 
that  fuch  methods  differve  any  caufe  in  which  they  are 
employed,  and  that  they  are  adapted  only  to  make  hypo¬ 
crites  or  martyrs.  Befides,  perfecution  is  altogether  in- 
confiftent  with  the  diftinguiftiing  chandler  of  his  religion, 
which  is  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men .  It  is 
likewife  altogether  incredible,  and  even  impoliible,  that 
the  founder  of  a  religion,  who  was  himfelf  crucified,  and 
then  raifed  from  the  dead  and  exalted  to  heaven,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  as  an  example 
of  fidelity  to  God,  patience,  relignation,  and  fortitude, 
and  to  raife  the  thoughts  of  his  difciples  and  followers  to 
things  heavenly  and  divine:  it  is  impotfible  that. fuch  a 
teacher  of  religion  (hould  give  any  directions  to  his  apof- 
tles  and  minilters  to  propagate  his  religion  by  force  and 


violence.  What  is  religion  but  an  exercife  of  the  tinder- 
ftanding  and  of  the  heart,  the  principles  and  affeiflions  of 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduft  ?  Perfecution,  there¬ 
fore,  is  altogether  incompatible  v% i th  its  nature  and  de- 
fign,  and  tends  rather  to  obftrmft  than  to  promote  its  in¬ 
fluence;  to  excite  prejudices  againft  it,  than  to  gain  pro- 
felytes  to  its  intereft.  Should  it  be  faid  that  Chriftians 
have  perfecuted,  and  that  “  the  weapons  of  their  warfare,” 
with  a  profefled  view  of  extending  the  fpread,  and  main¬ 
taining  the  purity  of  religion,  have  been  fometimes,  and, 
indeed,  in  too  many  inftances,  “  carnal,”  and  not  “  fpi- 
ritual;” — it  il>  allowed  and  lamented.  But,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  an  excellent  prelate  of  the  laft  age,  “  let  either 
the  bittereft  zealot,  or  the  moft  bigoted  infidel,  ftiow,  if 
they  can,  one  inftance  in  which  the  Gofpel  gives  the  leaft 
pretence  for  pious  cruelty.  Every-where  it  breathes  mild- 
nefs,  patience,  forbearance;  enjoins  Chriftians  of  ever  fo 
different  opinions  to  receive  one  another  in  mutual  cha¬ 
rity  ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  no  Chriftians  it  permits  us 
not  to  judge  hardly,  much  lefs  to  life  them  unmercifully. 
If,  then,  tome  who  profefs  this  faith  will  afl  in  defiance 
to  it,  let  them  bear  their  condemnation  :  but  to  charge 
their  guilt  upon  Chriftianity,  would  be  like  cenfuring  the 
legal  conftitution  of  any  government,  becaufe  they  who 
rebel  againft  it  behave  uniuftifiably .  For  indeed  the  fpi- 
rit  of  perfecution  is  rebellion  againft  Chrift,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  commifiion  from  him  ;  it  is  the  man  of fin  fitting 
as  God  in  the  temple  of  God.  2  Theff.  ii.  3,  4.  And,  where 
it  is  not  defgned  impiety,  it  is  the  groffelt  ignorance  both 
of  the  attributes  of  our  Maker  and  the  precepts  of  our 
Redeemer.” 

To  MAR'TYR,  v.  a.  To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or 
true  profefljon.  To  murder;  to  deftroy. — Martyr’d  with 
the  gout.  Pope. 

Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you: 

This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats.  Shakefpeare. 

MAR'TYR  (Juftin.)  See  Justin,  vol.  xi.  p.  571. 

MAR'TYR  (Peter),  an  ufeful  writer  of  voyages  and 
difcoveries,  was  born  in  1455,  at  Aroni,  on  the  bank  of 
Lago  Maggiorein  Italy  ;  but  is  generally  named  d'Angkierra, 
from  a  town  on  the  oppofite  bank.  He  had  lived  feveral 
years  in  Rome,  when,  in  1487,  he  accompanied  the  Spa- 
nifti  ambaffador  on  his  return  to  Spain,  by  whom  he  was 
prefented  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  He  followed  their 
court  in  various  military  expeditions,  till  the  capture  of 
Grenada,  after  which  he  went  into  holy  orders.  Their 
majefties  beftowed  feveral  benefices  upon  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  inftruft  their  children  in  belles  lettres.  I11 
1510  the  king  lent  him  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  foldan  of 
Egypt,  for  the  purpofe  of  inducing  him  to  be  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Chriftians  ;  which  commifiion  he  executed 
with  fuccefs.  After  his  return  he  was  rewarded  with 
more  benefices,  and  alfo  received  favours  from  pope 
Adrian  VI.  who  would  have  taken  him  to  Rome,  had  he 
not  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He 
died  about  1526,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  of  which  he  was  a  canon  and  prior.  The  writings 
of  Peter  Martyr  were,  1.  A  relation  in  Latin  of  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Columbus  and  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world, 
entitled  “  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Orbe  novo,”  4to.  a. 
An  account  of  his  embaffy  into  Egypt,  with  a  defcription 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed,  entitled  “  De 
Legaticne  Babylonica.”  3.  Epiftolse  de  Rebus  Hifpa- 
nicis,  folio;  containing  a  hiftory  of  the  moft  memorable 
events  in  his  time,  from  1488  to  1525.  The  ftyle  of  this 
writer  is  rude,  but  he  is  elleemed  a  faithful  and  exa6l 
narrator  of  the  facts  that  came  within  his  cognifance. 
Tirabofchi. 

MAR'TYR  (Peter),  a  very  diftinguifhed  character 
among  the  early  reformers,  was  defcended  from  a  refpecf- 
able  family  of  the  name  of  Vermigli,  and  born  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1500.  His  parents  gave  him  the  furname  of 
Martyr,  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Martyr,  a  Milanefe  faint, 
whofe  church  was  near  their  houfe.  Our  Peter  was  initi¬ 
ated 
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ated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  firft  by  his  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  a  liberal  education,  and  fo  well 
{killed  in  the  Latin  language,  that  She  could  interpret  to 
him  the  comedies  of  Terence  from  the  original.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  placed  under  the  inftruft ions  of  a  celebrated 
matter,  who  taught  the  foils  of  the  firft  families  in  the 
republic,  among  whom  our  young  fcholar  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  the  avidity  which  he  difcovered  for  learning, 
his  inceffant  application,  and  his  rapid  prog  refs.  When 
he  was  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  conceived  an  inclination 
for  the  monadic  life  ;  and  took  the  habit  among  the  regu¬ 
lar  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguttine,  at  the  monaftery 
of  Fiefoli,  near  Florence.  In  this  monaftery  he  went 
through  his  courfe  of  rhetoric,  diligently  reading  at  the 
fame  time  the  facred  Scriptures  ;  and  in  the  year  1519  he 
was  fent  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  John  of  Verdera,  at  Padua, 
where  he  ftudied  philofophy  and  the  Greek  .language. 
By  his  proficiency  in  thef'e  different  branches  of  fcience, 
he  acquired  the  character  of  the  firft  fcholar  in  his  order- 5 
and  he  was  as  eloquent  as  he  was  learned.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-fix  he  was  appointed  to  the  Service  of  t he  pulpit ; 
and  preached  to  crowded  auditories,  with  univerlal  ap- 
plaufe,  in  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  Hitherto 
the  divinity  which  he  had  ftudied  was  chiefly  that  of  the 
fchools;  but  no-w  he  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures:  aud,  that  he  might  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  of  them  in  their  original  languages,  he 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Hebrew,  by  the  afllliance  of 
a  Jewish  phyfician  at  Bologna.  Having  thus  well  ltored 
his  mind  with  the  treafures  of  facred  and  profane  litera- 
4u’-e,  he  read  leftures  in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  on  the 
Greek  language,  in  different  houfes  belonging  to  his  or¬ 
der,  (till  profecuting  his  labours  as  a  preacher,  both  in 
public  and  in  the  halls  of  the  monalteries  Being  unani¬ 
mously  chofen  abbot  of  Spoleto,  he  retained  that  polt 
three  years;  during  which  he  reformed  the  college  and 
two  nunneries  dependent  on  it,  which  had  become  fcan- 
daloufly  relaxed  in  discipline  and  morals  ;  and  alfo  by  his 
prudence  terminated  the  factious  quarrels  which  had  long 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  At  the  etui  of  the 
term  above’ mentioned,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
college  of  St.  Peter  at  the  Altar,  in  Naples:  a  poll  of  great 
dignity,  and  Supported  by  ample  revenues.  Here  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  with  increased  afiiduity  to  the  Study  of  the 
Scriptures;  and,  having  met  with  the  writings  of  Zningle 
and  Bucer,  became  fully  fenfible  of  many  of  the  abules, 
both  in  doctrine  and  difeipline,  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  began  to  think  favourably  of  the  caule  of  the  refor¬ 
mers.  In  this  diSpoSition  he  was  confirmed  by  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Some  liberal  and  enlightened  men  at  Naples, 
particularly  with  John  Valdes,  a  Spanish  lawyer;  and  he 
delivered  his  Sentiments  very  freely  on  the  neceffity  of 
reformation  before  many  perl'ons  of  quality,  in  private 
meetings  at  Naples.  Nay,  he  even  ventured,  in  one  of 
his  public  fermons,  to  maintain,  that  a  particular  text, 
commonly  quoted  in  proof  of  the  doilrine  of  purgatory, 
gave  no  countenance  to  that  opinion.  In  confequence  of 
what  he  Said  on  this  occafion,  a  prohibition  was  iffued 
out  againft  his  farther  teaching  or  preaching;  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  it,  and  appealed  to  the  pope;  with  whom 
cardinal  Pole,  and  others  of  his  friends  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  were  not  unfavourable  to  fome  degree  of  re¬ 
formation,  made  Such  interest,  that  he  was  left  at  liberty 
to  continue  his  former  labours. 

When  Peter  Martyr  had  been  about  three  years  at  Na¬ 
ples,  he  was  Seized  with  a  dangerous  illnefs;  and,  upon 
his  recovery  from  it,  the  fathers  of  his  order,  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  the  air  of  the/ city.was  unfavourable  to  his  health, 
appointed  him  their  visitor-general.  In  discharging  the 
duties  of  this  difficult  and  delicate  poll,  he  conducted 
himfelf  with  great  firmnels,  impartiality,  and  prudence, 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  all  the  w-cll-difpofed,  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  Seir  the  credit  ot  the  order,  hut  not  without  railing 
many  enemies  among  the  profligate  and  relaxed.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  prior  of  St.  Fridian’s  at  Lucca,  one 
.  Vob.  XIV,  No.  987. 


of  the  rich'eft  abbeys  belonging  to  the  regular  canon9. 
Here  he  exerted  lumlelf  with  the  greatest  diligence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  found  learning  and  religion,  pro¬ 
curing  men  of  abilities  to  inllruft  the  younger  members, 
and  perfonally  watching  over  their  conduct  and  improve¬ 
ment.  But  his  fentiments  now  had  gradually  undergone 
a  total  change  ;  and  he  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
reformers  from  popery.  To  thefe  opinions  he  had  in  pri¬ 
vate  made  feveral  converts,  among  whom  were  Tremellius 
and  Zanchios;  and  he  no  longer  concealed  them  in  his 
public  difeourfes.  This  freedom  of  his  occasioned  his 
enemies  to  raife  againft  him  the  cry  of  herefy ;  and  he  was 
Summoned  to  give  an  account  of  himfelf  before  a  general 
meeting  of  the  order  at  Genoa.  Well  knowing,  however, 
what  fate  he  had  to  expeft  Should  he  fall  into  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  he  withdrew  privately  from  Lucca,  and 
came  to  Pifa.  Here  he  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manner  of  the  reformed,  with  fome  noble¬ 
men  who  had  renounced  the  popish  creed;  and  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  cardinal  Pole,  and  to  Lucca,  affigning  the  reafons 
for  his  bidden  departure  from  his  monaftery,  and  expli¬ 
citly  declaring  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
fentiments.  From  Pifa  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he 
met  the  celebrated  Bernard  Ochinus,  who,  like  him¬ 
felf,  had  turned  proteftant,  and  determined  to  renounce 
his  country  for  confcience-fake.  Quitting  Florence,  he 
palled  through  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  without  being 
discovered,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Swiflerland,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  hofpitality  and  friendship  by 
Bullinger  and  the  other  ininifters  of  Zurich,  in  the  year 
154.2..  As  the  churches  in  that  place  were  fully  fupplied 
with  pallors,  he  went  from  thence  to  Bafil  ;  whence,  at 
the  requelt  of  Bucer,  he  was  invited  to  StraSburg,  where 
he  filled  the  theological  chair  for  five  years,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  utmoli  harmony  with  that  eminent  reformer  as 
his  colleague  in  the  ministerial  office. 

In  the  year  154.6,  Peter  Martyr  followed  the  example 
of  Luther,  and  married  a  nun  who  had  efcaped  from  a 
convent,  and  become  a  proteftant.  In  the  year  1547,  by 
the  advice  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  king  Edward  VI.  in¬ 
vited  him  into  England,  together  with  Bucer,  Fagius,  and 
other  learned  reformers;  and  appointed  him  profelfor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  1549:  foon  after,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  canonry  of  ChriSt-church,  and  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  In  this  Situation  Peter  Martyr  continued  faith¬ 
fully  and  diligently  occupied  in  diffeminating  fcriptural 
knowledge,  maintaining  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  heads  of  the  English  reformation,  and  particularly 
with  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  frequently  reforted  to  his 
advice,  till  the  death  of  king  Edward,  and  the  acceffion 
of  queen  Mary.  On  this  event  all  the  foreign  proteftants 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and,  as  Peter  Martyr 
had  not  come  into  it  of  his  own  accord,  but  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  an  invitation  from  king  Edward,  he  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  neceflary  paflport  for  his  departure. 
Having  arrived  on  the  continent,  he  was  apprifed  by  his 
friends  of  defigns  which  were  formed  againft  him  in  the 
popish  countries  through  which  he  had  to  pais;  and  witli 
their  afliftance  was  enabled  to  efcape  the  mifehiefs  in¬ 
tended  him,  and  to  reach  StraSburg  in  fafety.  In  this  city 
his  former  friends  congratulated  him  on  his  return  to 
them,  and  the  more  warmly  on  account  of  the  imminent 
dangers  to  which  he  had  been  expoled  ;  and  the  fenate 
paSTed  a  decree  that  he  Should  be  replaced  in  their  divi¬ 
nity-chair.  But  in  1556  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Senate  of  Zurich  to  fill  t heir  profeflbrfliip  of  divinity 
which  was  juft  become  vacant:  of  this  he  accepted,  and 
removed  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Jewel, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Saiifpury,  who  had  fled  from  per¬ 
secution  in  his  native  country.  Here  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  iiis  life,  in  high  reputation  as  a  profertbr  and 
minister,  greatly  refpefted  by  all  ranks  of  people.  Upon 
the  acceffion  or  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  crown  ot  England, 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  him  back  to  his  profeSTorShip 
at  Oxford;  but  without  fuccefs.  In  1561,  he  went  to 
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nflift  at  the  famous  conference  at  Poiflyj  where  he  was 
diflinguilhed  by  his  fkill  in  difputarion,  by  the  temper 
and  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  himfelf,  and  by 
the  liberality  and  force  which  he  pleaded  for  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  teft  of  truth  a's  well  as  rule 
of  life.  He  died  at  Zurich  in  156a,  foon  after  he  had 
completed  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  learning,  judgment,  and  eloquence,  of  Peter 
Martyr,  and  the  value  of  his  productions,  the  proteflant 
writers  beftow  the  higheft  eulogiums;  and  the  liberal  ca¬ 
tholic  critics  have  done  confiderable  juitice  to  his  merits. 
Dupin,  in  particular,  is  warm  in  the  commendation  which 
he  bellows  on  many  of  his  works,  obferving  that,  with 
the  exception  of  what  he  advances  in  favour  of  novel 
opinions,- they  are  excellent;  that  in  his  difcuffions  of 
moral  fubjefts  he  lays  down  very  folid  principles,  and 
difplays  great  prudence  and  learning;  that  his  Thefts  are 
very  judicious,  and  his  Sermons  eloquent  and  full  of  good 
maxims.  Speaking  of  his  Commentaries,  be  fays,  that 
they  are  well  written,  and  there  is  no  want  of  learning  in 
them;  hut  the  author  frequently  deviates  from  his  fub- 
je<5l  to  enter  into  digreflions  upon  coritroverfy,  and  other 
points  of  doftrine;  which,  however,  he  handles  learnedly, 
and  after  a  manner  which  may  pleafe  the  reader.  Of  the 
firft  reformers,  no  one  wrote  better  than  Peter  Martyr, 
excepting  Calvin  ;  and  he  furpafled  Calvin  in  erudition 
and  the  knowledge  of  languages.  He  was  well  verfed  in 
the  fathers,  and  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  the  ltudy  of 
the  ancient  difcipiine  of  the  church.  He  had  more  mo¬ 
deration  than  any  of  the  other  proteftants,  not  only  in  his 
expreflions,  but  alfo  in  his  fentiments.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  learned  works,  efpecially  of  “  Commentaries  on 
molt  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  on  the  Epitlle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Firft  Epiftle  to  the 
Corinthians.”  After  his  death  was  pnblifhed  a  pofthti- 
mous  work  entitled  “  Petri  Martyris  Vermillii,  &c.  Loci 
fommunes,”  confiding  of  feleftions  from  his  works,  di- 
gefted  into  an  uniform  treatile,  and  fyfteniatically  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  Calvin’s  Inllitutions.  Moreri,  Melchior. 
Adam.  Dupin. 

MAR'TYRDOM,yi  The  death  of  a  martyr;  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  martyr;  teftimony  born  to  truth  by  voluntary 
fubmiflion  to  death. — If  an  infidel  fiiould  purfue  to  death 
an  heretic  profefiing  Chriftianity  only  for  Chriftian  pro- 
fefiion  fake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  ?  Hooker. 

Herod,  whofe  unbleft 

Hand,  O  !  what  dares  nor  jealous  greatnefs  ?  tore 
A  thoufand  fweet  babes  from  their  mother’s  bread. 

The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crajhaw. 

MARTYR'IA,  f.  A  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
fpeaker  brings  his  own  experience  in  proof  of  what  he 
advances. 

MAR'TYRING,  f.  The  aft  of  putting  to  death  for  a 
tedimony  of  the  truth. 

To  MAR'TYRIZE,  v.  a.  To  put  to  death  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  religion  ;  to  put  to  death  for  a  tedimony  to  the 
truth.  Scott. — To  offer  as  a  facrifice.— To  her  my  heart  I 
nightly  martyrize.  Spenjer’s  Colin  Clout. 

MAR'TYRIZING.  f  The  aft  of  putting  to  death  for 
a  tedimony  of  a  good  conference  in  matters  of  religion. 

M  ARTYROL'OGIST,  f  A  writer  of  martyrology. 

MARTYROL'OGY,  J.  A  regitter  of  martyrs. —  In  th.e 
Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  time  many  thoufand 
martyrs  dedroycd  by  Diocletian,  being  met  together  in  a 
church,  rather  than  efcape  by  offering  a  little  incenfe  at 
their  coming  our.  Stilhngjlcet. 

A  martyrology,  properly  fpeaking,  fliould  contain  no 
more  than  the  name,  place,  and  day  of  martyrdom,  of 
each  faint;  but  the  term  is  frequently  extendtd  to  the 
liidories  of  martyrs.  The  cudom  of  collefting  martyro- 
logits  is  borrowed  from  the  heathens,  who  inferted  the 
names  of  their  heroes  in  their  Fafti,  to  preferve  to  pofte- 
rity  the  memory  and  example  of  their  noble  actions. 
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In  the  ancient  church,  the  afts,  fayings,  fufferings,  and 
deaths,  of  the  martyrs,  were  preferved  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  be  read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  propofed  as 
models  to  future  ages;  and  yet,  notwitbdanding  all  this 
diligence,  we  have  but  very  little  left  of  them,  the 
greated  part  havirig  been  dedroyed  during  the  perfecution 
under  Diocletian  ;  for  a  mod  diligent  fearch  was  then 
made  after  all  their  hooks  and  papers,  and  all  that  were 
found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  From  the  eighth 
century  downwards,  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  writers  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  up  the  lofs,  by  compiling,  with  vad 
labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  ;  but  mod  of  them  have  given  us  little  elfe  than 
a  feries  of  fables,  adorned  with  profuflon  of  rhetorical 
flowers  and  flriking  images,  as  the  w-ifer,  even  among  the 
Romifli  doftors,  frankly  acknowledge. 

The  Martyrology  of  Eufebius  of  Ca:  fit  re  a  w-as  the  molt 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  church  :  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  St.  Jerome;  but  the  learned  agree  that  it  is  not 
now  extant.  That  attributed  to  Beda,  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  of  very  doubtful  authority  ;  the  names  of  feveral 
faints  being  there  found  who  did  not  live  till  after  the 
time  of  Beda.  The  ninth  century  was  very  fertile,  in 
martyrologies  ;  then  appeared  that  of  Florus,  fubdeacon 
of  the  church  at  Lyons  ;  who,  however,  only  filled  up  the 
chafins  of  Beda.  This  was  published  about  the  year  830  ; 
and  was  followed  by  that  of  Waldenburtus,  monk  of  the 
diocefe  of  Treves,  written  in  verfe  about  the  year  S48  ; 
and  this  by  that  of  Ufuardus,  a  French  mor.k,  and  written 
by  the  command  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  875,  which  lad 
is  the  martyrology  now  ordinarily  ufed  in  the  Romiflx 
church. 

That  of  RabanUs  Maurus  is  an  isnprovement  on  Beda 
and  Florus,  written  about  the  year  845;  that  of  Notker, 
monk  of  St.  Gal,  was  written  about  the  year  894.  The 
martyrology  of  Ado,  monk  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Treves,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Vienne,  is  a  defcendant 
of  the  Roman,  if  we  may  fo  call  it ;  for  Du  Sollier  giv»s 
its  genealogy  thus  :  the  martyrology  of  St.  Jerome  is  the 
great  Roman  martyrology  ;  from  this  was  made  the  little 
Roman  one,  printed  by  Rofweyd  ;  of  this  little  Roman 
martyrology  was  formed  that  of  Beda,  augmented  by 
Florus.  Ado  compiled  his  in  the  year  858.  The  mar¬ 
tyrology  of  Nevelon,  monk  of  Corbie,  written  about  the 
year  1089,  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  that  of 
Ado  ;  father  Kircher  alio  makes  mention  of  a  Coptic 
martyrology,  preferved  by  the  Maronites  at  Rome.  We 
have  alfo  feveral  Proteliant  martyrologies,  containing 
the  fufferings  of  the  Reformed  under  the  Papifis;  viz.  an 
Englifh  martyrology,  by  J.  Fox;  with  others  by  Clark, 
Bray,  See. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Romifli  church,  for 
a  roll  or  regifter  kept  in  the  veffry  of  each  church,  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  all  the  faints  and  martyrs,  both  of  tile 
univerfal  church,  and  of  the  particular  ones  of  that  city 
or  monafiery. 

Martyrology  is  alfo  applied  to  the  painted  or  writ¬ 
ten  catalogues  in  the  Romifli  churches,  containing  the 
foundations,  obits,  prayers,  and  mafles,  to  be  laid  each  day* 

MAR'FYRS  (Knights  of.)  See  the  article  Knight¬ 
hood,  vol.  xi.  p.  79a. 

MARTYRS’  REE'F  and  SHO'ALS,  a  rocky  flioal  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Florida 
Stream.  Lat.  24.  5.  N.  ion.  81.  W. 

MA'KU,  f.  in  botany.  See  Origanum. 

MA'RU  el  ROU'D,  a  town  of  Penis,  in  the  province 
of  Cborafan,  on  the  Morga,  founded,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  by  Alexander  the  Great:  125  miles 
north-eaft  of  Herat,  and  150  louth-weft  of  Balk.  Lat. 
37.  36.  N.  Ion.  6 1 .  1 8 .  E. 

MARU  SHAH  JE'HAN,  a  town  of  Perils,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chora  Ian,  on  the  river  Morga.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  a  magnificent  city,  and  the  residence  of  many  ful- 
tans.  It  was  entirely  laid  wafte  by  the  Turcomans,  after 
the  defeat  of  fultan  Sangier  in  the  twelfth  century,  ft 
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-is  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Herat.  Lat.  38.  4-2.  N. 
Ion.  61 .  12.  E. 

MARVA'GLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Bellinzona. 

MARVA'O,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo  :  fix  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Caftello  de  Vide,  and  fix  fouth-eaft  of  Va¬ 
lencia  de  Alcantara  in  Spain.  Lat.  39.  13.  N.  Ion.  7;  2.  W. 

MARU'BIUM.  See  Marrubjum,  p.  4.15. 

MARU'DO,  a  country  of  the  illand  of  Borneo,  which 
advances  towards  the  north  between  four  great  points  ;  of 
which  the  firft,  called  Sanfaon,  is  at  thediftance  of  eleven 
•Dutch  miles  from  the  fecond,  denominated  Tandjong  Mater ; 
after  which  follows  the  Bay  of  Martido,  with  a  town  of 
the  fame  name  fituated  at  its  bottom.  At  foine  diftance 
from  the  fhore  are  difcovered  four  large  ides,  and  feme 
fmnller.  The  two  other  points  on  the  ealf  of  the  bay  are 
Pulo  Avigo  and  Punta  Corpaon,  between  which  there  are 
fome  little  illes.  From  this  laft  point  the  coalt  bends  to 
the  ealf,  and  forms  a  large  bay,  called  St.  Anne’s.  The 
country  of  Marudo  is  remarkable  for  forells  and  moun¬ 
tains  ;  one  of  the  latter,  on  the  fouth  of  the  town  of  Ma¬ 
rudo,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  the  Mountain 
of  St.  Pbter,  is  of  prodigious  height.  In  thele  wild  coun¬ 
tries  monkeys  are  very  numerous;  and  in  the  bodies  of 
thefe  monkeys  are  found  the  belt  bezoar. 

MARVEJOL'S,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  di It riiSV,  in  the  department  of  the  Lozere  :  nine  miles 
welt  of  Mende,  and  thirty-five  eaft-north-ealt  of  Rhodez. 
Lat.  44..  33.  N.  Ion.  3.  22.  E. 

MAR'VEL,  f.  [ merveille ,  Fr.]  A  wonder;  any  thing 
aftonilhing.  Little  in  ufe. — A  marvel  it  were,  il  a  man 
could  efpy,  in  the  whole  feripture,  nothing  which  might 
breed  a  probable  opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the 
fame  way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

No  marvel 

My  lord  protestor’s  hawks  do  towre  fo  well.  Skakefpeare. 

To  MAR'VEL,  v.  nt  \_merveiller,  Fr.  ]  '  To  wonder ;  to 
be  altonilhed.  Difufed. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel 
where  thou  fpendeft  thy  time,  but  alfo  how  thou  art  ac¬ 
companied.  Skakefpeare. — The  countries  marvelled  at  thee 
for  thy  fongs,  proverbs,  and  parables.  Eccluf.  xlvii.  17. 

MARVEL  of  PERU',  in  botany.  See  Mirabilis. 

The  marvel  of  the  world  comes  next  in  view, 

At  home,  but  Ityl’d  the  marvel  of  Peru.  Tate's  Cowley. 

MAR'VELL  (Andrew),  a  political  writer  of  conlider- 
able  eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Kinglfon-upon-Hull  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  fent  to 
Cambridge  at  the  expenfe  of  the  corporation  of  Hud,  and 
was  entered  a  liudent  of  Trinity-college  in  1635.  His 
fine  talents  rendered  him  an  objett  for  the  tempting  arts 
of  the  Jeluit  emiffaries,  then  perpetually  lurking  about  our 
-univeriities  ;  and  they  fo  far  fucceeded  in  their  prolelyting 
attempts  as  to  induce  him  to  quit  his  college  and  go  to 
London,  where  he  was  accidentally  found  by  his  father  in 
a  bookfeller’s  fhop.  He  was  periuaded  by  his  parent  to 
return  to  college;  and  this  half-converfion  feems  to  have 
left  upon  his  mind  only  a  rooted  averfion  to  popery,  and 
a  ftrong  impreffion  of  its  dangerous  character.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  was  drowned  in  eroding  the 
Humber  in  1640,  he  took  poffedion  of  his  fmall  inherit¬ 
ance;  a  circumftance  that  was  probably  the  caufe  of  fome 
inattention  to  his  academical  iludies.  From  the  records 
of  Trinity-college,  it  appears,  that  in  1641  Marvell  with 
foine  others  was  excluded  from  its  benefits  on  account  of 
non-attendance.  Poflibly  he  might  then  have  begun  the 
courfe  of  travels  which  we  find  he  purfued  through  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  and  which  doubtlefs  contributed 
to  that  enlargement  of  mind  which  diftingnifiied  him  from 
the  mere  party- writers  of  the  time.  His  propensity  to  ri¬ 
dicule  was  difplayed  by  a  humourous  though  carelefsly- 
written  fatire  upon  one  Flecknoe,  an  Englilh  pried:  and 
poetalter  at  Rome;  and  in  a  burlefque  poem  addreifed  to 
an  abbot  de  Mardban  at  Paris,'  a  pretender  to  fortune* 
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telling.  Of  his  refidence  and  employment  for  many  fub- 
fequent  years,  we  have  very  little  information.  From  a 
letter  of  his  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  dated  in  1653,  it  appears 
that  he  was  engaged  by  the  protestor  ter  fuperintend  the 
education  of  a  Mr.  Dutton,  at  Eton.  According  to  his 
own  exprefs  declaration,  he  “  never  had  any,  not  the  re- 
moteft,  relation  to  public  fnatters,  till  the  year  1657,  when 
(fays  he)  I  entered  into  an  employment,  for  which  I  was 
not  altogether  improper,  and  which  I  confidered  to  be  the 
mod  innocent  and  inoffenfi  vg  towards  his  majedy’s  affairs 
of  any  in  that  ufurped  and  irregular  government.”  This, 
doubtlefs,  alluded  to  'the  pod  of  affidant  to  Milton  in  his 
office  of  Latin  fecretary,  which  he  held  till 'the  death  of 
Crom  well. 

In  the  parliament  of  1660,  Marvell  fat  as  one  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  borough  of  Hull;  and  his  fervices 
were  fo  acceptable,  that  he  was  continued  in  the  fame  im¬ 
portant  trud  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  iVas  probably  one 
of  the  laft  who  received  pay  from  the  place  he  ferved, 
which  he  fully  earned  by  the  diligence,  firmnefs,  and  in¬ 
violable  integrity,  with  which  he  difebarged  his  duty. 
Of  all  men  in  his  llation,  he  is  the  perfon  who  would  be 
feleited  as  an  example  of  the  genuine  independence  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  philofophical  limitation  of  wants  qnd  defires.. 
He  was  not  to  be  purchafed,  becaufe  he  wanted  nothing 
that  money  could  buy,  and  held  cheap  all  titular  honours 
in  companion  with  the  approbation  of  his  confidence,  and 
the  efteern  of  the  virtuous.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
reign,  we  find  him  abfient  in  Holland  and  Germany  be¬ 
tween  1661  and  1663,  upon  what  account  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  not  long  after  his  return,  he  complied  with  the 
requeft  of  lord  Carlifle,  appointed  •ambafiador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  northern  courts,  to  accompany  him  as  his  fie- 
cretary.  It  was  not  till  the  parliament  of  October  1665 
that,  from  his  letters  to  his  conftituents,  his  attendance 
feems  to  have  been  conftant  and  uninterrupted.  From 
that  period  to  1674,  he  made  a  regular  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  both  houfes  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Hull.  The  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  the  tendency 
to  arbitrary  meafures,  which  marked  the  unprincipled 
reign  of  Charles  II.  neceffarily  threw  a  man  of  Marvell’s 
character  into  oppofition  ;  and  his  whole  efforts  in  and 
out  of  parliament  were  directed  to  the  prefervation  of  ci¬ 
vil  and  religious  liberty.  He  rarely  fpoke  in  the  houfe, 
but  his  influence  over  the  members  of  both  houfes  was 
con  filterable.  The  patriotic  earl  of  Devonfhire  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ;  and  prince  Rupert  often 
privately  vifited  him,  and  took  his  advice  ;  infomuch  that, 
when  he  gave  a  vote  on  the  popular  fide,  it  was  commonly 
faid  by  the  courtiers  “that  he  had  been  with  his  tutor.” 

By  his  writings  Marvell  obtained  the  character  of  the 
wittieft  man  of  his  time  ;  and. doubtlefs  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  caufe  he  efpoufed,  which  had  in  general  been 
defended  rather  by  ferious  argument  than  by  ridicule. 
He  occafionally  threw  out  a  number  of  poetical  effufions 
of  fbe  humorous  and  fatirical  kind,  in  which  he  did  not 
fpare  majetty  itfelf:  thefe  are  loofe  in  their  compofition, 
and  frequently  pafs  the  bounds  of  decorum  ;  but  they  were 
well  calculated  for  effect  as  party-pieces,  and  became  very 
popular.  He  exercifed  his  wit  It  ill  more  copioufly  in 
prole.  In  1672,  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  bifinop  of 
Oxford,  an  intolerant  high-churchman,  publiftieda  work 
of  bilhop  Bramhall’s,  to  which  he  added  a  preface  of  his 
own,  maintaining  the  molt  extravagant  politions  concern¬ 
ing  the  rights  ot  (overeigns  over  the  confidences  of  their 
fubjefls.  This  piece  Marvell  attacked  in  the  fame  year 
in  a  work  which  he  entitled  “TheRehearfalTranfprofed.” 
With  a  profufion  of  witty  farcafm,  it  contains  much  lolid 
argument,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  ablefi  expo- 
fures  of  the  maxims  of  religious  tyranny.  Parker  wrote 
an  anfwer,  to  which  Marvell  replied  ;  and  the  reverend 
champion  did  not  choofe  to  carry  the  controverfy  further. 
Of  the  eftimation  in  which  the  Rehearfal  Tranfprofed  was 
held,  an  evidence  appears  in  Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 
remarking  on  the  negleft  into  which  anfwers  to  hooks  foon 
4-  fall. 
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fall,  he  obferves,  “  There  is  indeed  an  exception,  when 
any  great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  expofe  a 
foolifh  piece  ;  fo  we  ftill  read  Marvell’s  anfwer  to  Parker 
with  pleafure,  though  the  book  it  anfwers  be  funk  long 
ago.”  The  opinion  of  fuch  a  writer  may  alfo  ferve  to 
eftablifh  the  genuinenefs  of  Marvell’s  wit.  He  wrote 
other  works  in  controverfy  ;  of  which  were  “  Mr.  Smirke, 
or  the  Divine  in  Mode,”  with  its  continuation  ;  “  An 
Iiiftorical  ElTay  on  General  Councils,  & c.”  “  A  Seafon- 
able  Queftion,  and  an  Ufeful  Anfwer  and  “  A  Seafon- 
able  Argurhent  to  the  Grand  Juries  of  England  to  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  new  Parliament.”  His  lad  w'ork  was  “  An 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Go¬ 
vernment  in  England,”  printed  in  1678.  This  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  ruling  powers,  that  an  advertifement 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  offering  a  reward  for  the  difco- 
very  of  the  printer,  publilher,  and  author,  of  it  5  but 
which  feems  to  have  produced  no  effeft. 

Notwithftanding  the  acrimony  with  which  Marvell  op- 
pofed  the  court  and  its  plans,  his  character  as  a  man  of 
wit  ingratiated  him  with  the  mirth-loving  monarch,  and 
his  powers  as  a  W'riter  made  the  miniftry  extremely  defirous 
of  filencing  or  gaining  him  over.  To  this  purpofe  a  re¬ 
markable  anecdote  is  related.  One  morning,  after  he  had 
been  familiarly  entertained  the  preceding  evening  by  his 
majefty,  the  door  of  his  apartment,  up  two  pair  of  Itairs 
in  a  court  in  the  Strand,  was  fuddenly  opened  by  lord- 
treafurer  Danby.  Marvell,  jvho  was  writing  at  his  table, 
was  furprifed,  and  afked  his  lord  fliip  if  he  had  not  miftaken 
his  way.  “No!  (replied  the  courtier,)  now  I  have  found 
Mr.  Marvell  ;”  and  he  proceeded  to  fay  that  he  was  fent 
from  his  majefty,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  ferve 
him.  Marvell  at  firlt  jeftingly  replied,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  king’s  power  to  ferve  him  ;  but,  when  the  minifter  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  ferioufhefs  to  fpeak  of  his  majefty’s 
efteern  and  friendfhip  for  him,  made  him  an  offer  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  and  began  to  fpread  out  the  money  on 
the  table,  with  promifes  of  future  favours,  the  patriot 
with  equal  ferioufnefs  afterted  his  independence,  and  re¬ 
jected  the  bribe.  The  poet  Mafon,  who  has  made  Marvell 
the  hero  of  his  “  Ode  to  Independence,”  thus  alludes  to 
his  incorruptible  integrity  : 

In  awful  poverty  his  honeft  Mufe  * 

Walks  forth  vindictive  through  a  venal  land  ; 

In  vain  Corruption  fheds  her  golden  dews, 

In  vain  Oppreftion  lifts  her  iron  hand  : 

He  fcorns  them  both;  and,  arm’d  with  truth  alone. 

Bids  Lull  and  Folly  tremble  on  the  throne. 

His  life  was  more  than  once  threatened  by  his  irritated 
enemies;  and  his  death,  which  happened  in  Auguft,  1678, 
has  been  attributed  to  poifon,  though  no  circumftance  is 
mentioned  to  render  the  fufpicion  credible.  He  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields  ;  and  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Hull,  in  gratitude  for  his  long  and  faithful  fer- 
vices,  voted  a  fum  of  money  to  defray  his  funeral  ex- 
penfes,  and  raife  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Ten  years 
afterwards  a  highly  laudatory  epitaph  was  compofed  for 
him,  which  the  reCtor  would  not  fuffer  to  be  infcribed  on 
his  tomb,  though  the  writer  had  carefully  avoided  every 
party-fentiment. 

Marvell  was  a  dark-complexioned  man,  with  an  ex- 
preflive  countenance,  ftlentand  referved  among  ftrangers, 
but  lively  and  facetious  in  the  company  of  his  intimates. 
His  early  poems  exprefs  a  fondnefs  for  the  charms  of  ru¬ 
ral  nature,  and  much  delicacy  of  fentiment;  they  are  in¬ 
genious  and  full  of  fancy,  after  the  manner  of  Cowley  ar.d 
his  cotemporaries.  His  works  were  published  in  2  vols. 
rarno.  1726,  by  Mr.  Cooke,  with  his  life  prefixed.  A 
much  more  complete  edition  of  his  verfe  and  prole  was 
given  by  Capt.  Edward  Thomfon  in  3  vols.  4-to.  1776, 
with  a  new  life  of  the  author.  In  this  edition  feveral 
compofitioris  commonly  attributed  to  other  writers  are 
given  to  Marvell,  from  the  incompetent  evidence  of  being 
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found  in  a  manufcriptjrook  partly  of  his  hand-writrngv 
Coohe's  and  Thomfon's  Lives  of  Marvell. 

MARVEL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  fituated  in  a  bay  on 
the  fea-fhore,  three  leagues  from  Malaga,  at  the  foot  of 
fome  arid  mountains,  and  containing  about  1100  inhabi¬ 
tants.  From  the  number  of  houfes  fallen  into  ruins,  and 
the  extent  of  the  walls,  part  of  which  Itill  remain,  and 
are  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  we  might  infer 
that  the  population  has  been  much  greater.  The  fea  is 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  north  the  mountains  of  Marvells, 
on  which  a  few  vines  are  planted.  This  town  has  one 
parilh-church,  two  moriafteries,  an  hofpital,  two  fchools, 
a  manfion-houfe,  and  a  prifon.  On  the  fhore  a  battion, 
mounted  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  is  ereCted  for  the 
defence  of  the  bay,  where  no  large  lliip  can  call  anchor. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  fubfiltence  from  filhing,  and 
the  produce  of  a  limited  agriculture.  They  alfo  employ 
twenty  barks  in  conveying  leather,  charcoal,  wood,  wine, 
dried  raifons,  and  black-ftone,  &c.  to  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and 
Ceuta.  To  thefe  they  may  fometimes  add  the  juniper- 
berries,  which  the  mountains  furnilh  in  great  profufion, 
and  of  which  the  Englilli  confume  great  quantities  in 
their  dyes. 

MAR'VELLOUS,  adj.  [merveillcux,  Fr.J  Wonderful; 
ftrange ;  aftoniihing. — This  is  the  Lord’s  doing;  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  PJalnis. — Surpifiing  credit. — The 
marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  fupernatural,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  Pope's  Preface  to  the 
Iliad. 

MAR'VELLOUS,  f.  [from  the  adj.J  That  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  probability  ;  as,  It  borders  on  the  marvellous.  AJIi.—- 
The  marvellous  is  ufed,  in  works  of  criticifm,  to  exprefs 
any  thing  exceeding  natural  power,  oppofed  to  th e probable* 
Johnfon. 

M  AR'VELLOUSLY,  adj.  Wonderfully  ;  ftrangely. — 
The  encouragement  of  his  too  late,  fucceffes,  with  which 
he  was  marvelloujly  elated.  Clarendon. 

You  look  not  well,  feignior  Antonio  ; 

You  have  too  much  refpeCt  upon  the  world  ; 

They  lofe  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Believe  me,  you  are  viarvelloujly  chang’d.  Shakefpeare. 

MAR'VELLOUSNESS,  f.  Wonderfulnefs  ;  ftrange- 
nefs ;  aftonilhingnefs. 

MARUG'GIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto;  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Oria. 

MAR'VILLE,  a  tow  n  of  Frsnce,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meufe  :  fix  miles  fouth-eali  of  Montmedy,  and  fix 
weft  of  Longwy. 

MARUL'LUS  (Michael  Tarchaniotes),  a  learned  mo¬ 
dern  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Conftantinople,  which  city'’ 
he  abandoned  at  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  and 
retired  to  Italy'.  He  bore  arnis  in  that  country;  but  was 
at  the  fame  time  a  votary  of  polite  literature.  He  had  fe¬ 
veral  patrons  among  the  Italian  princes,  and  was  for  fome 
time  liberally  entertained  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  but  he 
was  of  a  reltlefs  difpofition,  and  did  not  remain  long  in 
one  place.  He  married  the  learned  Alexandra  Scala  of 
Florence,  which  circumftance  involved  him  in  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  Politian,  who  was  an  admirer  of  her’s.  He 
had  alfo  controverfies  with  others  of  the  learned,  which 
he  brought  upon  himfelf  by  his  cenfures  of  the  ancient 
Latin  poets,  and  his  high  notions  of  his  own  merits. 
Marullus  unfortunately  loft  his  life  in  1  500  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ride  acrofs  the  little  river  Cecina  in  Tulcany.  His 
Latin  poems  confift  of  four  books  of  Epigrams  and  four 
of  Hymns,  with  a  fragment  of  a  poem  on  the  Education  of 
Princes.  They  were  published  collectively  at  Paris  in 
1529,  8vo.  and  1561,  121110.  and  likewife  in  other  places. 
Concerning  their  merit,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
given  ;  on  the  whole,  it  feems  that  they  are  not  void  of 
elegance  and  ingenuity,  but  cannot  claim  a  place  among 
the  belt  compolitions  of  the  kind.  He  was  reckoned  a 
happy  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  Lucretius,  a  poet  who  was 
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the  principal  obje&of  bis  admiration  among  the  ancients, 
and  of  whom  he  gave  an  edition.  He  is  alfo  charged  with 
having  imbibed  his  fpirit  of  impiety  ;  and  indeed  fome  of 
liis  verfes  have  much  more.the  character  of  Paganifrr,  than 
of  Chriftianity.  Gen.  Biog. 

MA'RUM,  Common,  in  botany;  fee  Satureia.  Ger¬ 
mander;  fee  Teucrium.  Pennyroyal-lcented  ;  fee  Me¬ 
lissa.  Syrian  ;  fee  Origanum. 

MA'RUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which  feparates  modern  Hungary  and  Moravia  ;  now  the 
Morava,  which  fee. 

MA'RUT,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  perfonification 
of  the  Wind,  more  commonly  called  Pavana.  The  Ma- 
ruts  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  Hindoo  books,  as  the 
genii  or  regents  of  the  winds.  Eight  are  ufually  Ipoken 
of,  and  they  then  feem  to  correfpond  with  the  guardians 
of  the  cardinal  and  intermediate  points,  into  which  the 
Brahmins  have  arranged  the  heavens;-  reminding  us,  un¬ 
der  this  divifion,  of  the  oflagonal  Temple  of  the  Winds 
at  Athens.  Thefe  eight  guardians,  or  regents,  are,  i. 
Indra,  who  being  elteemed  as  the  firft  of  firnramental 
deities,  and  ruler  of  the  ealf,  that  point  is  reckoned  firft. 
a.  Pavaka,  the  god  of  fire,  rules  the  fouth-eaft.  3.  Yama, 
king  of  death  and  judge  of  hell,  over  the  fouth,  or  lower 
region.  4.  Nirit  or  Nairit,  fouth-weft.  5.  Varuna,  re¬ 
gent  of  waters,  weft.  6.  Pavana,  otherwife  called  Vayu, 
north- weft.  7.  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth,  the  north. 
&.  Ifani,  a  name  and  form  of  Siva,  rules  the  north-eaft. 

MARU'TY,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  a  name  of  Ha- 
nuinan,  who,  although  an  ape  in  appearance,  is  yet,  in 
the  facred  romances  of  the  poetical  people  of  the  Eaft,  a 
very  important  perfonage  ;  and  of  whom  almoft  as  much 
isfaid  and  fungasof  any  deity  in  their  monftrous,  although 
certainly  curious,  Pantheon.  In  their  theogonies  he  is 
called  the  fon  of  Siva,  who  miraculoufly  impregnated  the 
mother  in  a  manner  correfponding  with  the  ufual  whim- 
ficality  of  thefe  tales,  if  literally  received  ;  but  popularly 
he  is  deemed  the  offspring  of  Pavana,  the  regent  of  the 
wind,  otherwife  called  Manit,  which  fee ;  and  hence  his 
name,  which  means  “  windy.”  Hanuman  fignifies  “  with 
bloated  cheeks.” 

This  fimian  hero  was  produced  with  a  vaft  number  of 
others  by  the  celeftials  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  Rama  in 
his  conqueft  of  Lanka  from  the  tyrant  Ravena ;  which 
conqueft  is  the  theme  of  that  fingular  poem  the  Ramayana. 
Sir  William  Jones,  hinting  at  the  fimilarity  of  the  Indian 
conquefls  of  Dionylos  and  Rama,  v.hofe  armies  of  Satyrs 
were  refpecfively  led  by  Pan,  and  the  fon  of  Pavan,  finds 
farther  coincidences  of  character,  both  in  the  principals 
and  their  general.  Pan  improved  the  pipe  by  additional 
reeds  ;  Hanuman  was  alfo  a  mufical  genius,  and  one  of 
the  four  fyftems  of  Hindoo  niufic  is  named  after  him.  In 
the  peninlula  of  India,  and  on  Ceylon,  or  Lanka,  ftatues, 
piffures,  legends,  and  romances,  of  Hanuman,  are  very 
common.  He  is  alfo  feen  on  very  ancient  coins  and  me¬ 
dals,  of  which  exa£l  reprefentations  are  given  in  Moor’s 
Hindoo  Pantheon.  Maruti,  or  Hanuman,  is  reprefented 
fometimes  wholly  as  a  monkey  ;  at  others  as  a  man  with 
a  monkey’s  head,  and  perhaps  tail  ;  and  with  from  one  to 
four  pair  of  arms,  holding  divers  weapons ;  or  as  a  refpedt- 
ful  attendant  on  Rama,  who  is  feldom  feen  without  him. 

MAR'WAR.  See  Marawar,  p.  333. 

MARWICK  HEAD',  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the  weft 
cpaft  of  the  itland  of  Pomona.  Lat.  51.  58.  N.  Ion.  3.30.  W. 

MAR'WOOD,  a  fmall  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  leated  on  the  Tees,  near  Barnard  Caftle,  255 
miles  from  London.  The  market  is  on  Wednefday  ;  and 
here  is  a  manufabior)'  of  ltoc kings. 

MAR'XBURG,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Hefle 
Darmftadt,  near  Branbach. 

MA'RY,  [Heb.  bitter. ]  A  woman’s  name. 

MA'RY,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Cbrift,  and 
a  virgin  at  the  time  that  (lie  conceived  him  ;  daughter  of 
Joachim  and  of  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  Jofeph  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  Scripture  tells  11s 
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nothing  of  her  parents,  not  fo  much  as  their  names,  un- 
lefs  Heli,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  iii.  23.  be  the  fame  with 
Joachim.  All  that  is  faid  concerning  the  birth  of  Mary 
and  of  her  parents  is  only  to  be  found  in  fome  apocryphal 
writings;  which,  however,  are  very  ancient. 

Mary  was  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  as  was  alfo  her 
hufband  ;  A  virgin,  efpoufed  to  a  man  rvhofe  name  was  Jofeph , 
of  the  houfe  of  David ,  fays  our  tranflation  of  St.  Luke,  i.  27. 
which  tranflation  Mr,  Whitby  thinks  might  be  better  ren¬ 
dered  thus  :  “  A  virgin  of  the  houfe  of  David,  efpoufed 
to  a  man  whofe  name  was  Jofeph;”  becaufe  this  agrees 
better  with  the  words  of  the  angel,  The  Lord fi all  give  him 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  ver.  32.  For,  fince  the  an¬ 
gel  had  plainly  told  the  virgin,  that  (lie  fhould  have  this 
Ion  without  the  knowledge  of  man,  it  was  not  Jofeph’s 
hut  Mary’s  being  of  the  houfe  of  David,  that  made  David 
his  father.  Mary  was  alfo  akin  to  the  race  of  Aaron,  fince 
Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Zacharias  was  hercoufin;  (ver.  36.) 

When  Mary  was  ready  to  lie  in,  an  edift  was  publifhed 
by  Csefar  Auguftus,  which  decreed,  that  all  the  lubjeeis 
of  the  empire  tliould  go  to  their  own  cities,  there  to  have 
their  names  regiftered  according  to  their  families.  Jofeph, 
though  he  was  not  rich,  and  though  he  lived  in  Galilee, 
might  have  fome  fmall  inheritance  in  or  near  Bethlehem, 
and  might  be  obliged  to  go  thither  upon  that  account. 
St.  Luke  gives  us  this  reafon  for  his  going  to  Bethlehem, 
becaufe  he  zoas  of  the  houfe  and  lineage  of  David ;  ch.  ii.  v.  4. 
Mary  accompanied  him  on  this  occafion,  ver.  5.  and, 
whilft  they  remained  k’t  Bethlehem,  our  Saviour  was  born 
in  the  circumftances  recited  by  the  evangelifts.  Of  her 
vifit  to  Jerufalem,  at  the  time  of  her  purification  and  of 
her  prefentation  of  Jefus  in  the  temple,  and  of  other  in¬ 
cidents  that  occurred  in  the  early  period  of  our  Saviour’s 
life,  it  is  fufficient  to  refer  to  the  evangelical  hiftory.  We 
find  that  Mary  was  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  where  our  Lord  performed  his  firft  public  mira¬ 
cle  ;  (John  ii.  1,  2,  &c.)  and  that  fire  accompanied  her 
ion  to  Capernaum,  where  fire  feems  to  have  chiefly  refided. 
Epiphanius,  however,  intimates,  that  fhe  followed  him 
every- where  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  public  minif- 
try  ;  but,  if  that  was  the  cafe,  it  is  not  recorded  by  the 
evangelitts.  We  find  her  at  Jerufalem  at  the  laft  paifover 
which  our  Saviour  attended  ;  and  the  followed  him  to 
Calvary,  where  ihe  flood  at  the  foot  of  his  crofs,  and  where 
fhe  was  recommended  by  him,  with  an  attention  highly 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  and  the  excellence  of 
his  charaffer,  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  difciple,  who  from 
that  hour  took  her  to  his  own  houfe.  Our  Saviour  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  after  his  refurredion,  and  file  was  one  of  the 
firft  to  whom  he  vouchfafed  this  honour  and  confolation  ; 
fhe  was  alfo  with  the  apoftles  at  the  time  of  his  afcenlion, 
and  continued  with  them  at  Jerufalem.  (Ads  i.  14.)  Af¬ 
ter  this,  fhe  dwelt  in  the  houfe  of  St.John  the  Evangelift, 
who  took  care  of  her  as  of  his  own  mother.  As  St.  John 
ftaid  for  a  confiderable  time  in  Paleftine,  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  that  Mary,  our  Lord’s  mother,  did  not 
go  with  him  to  Ephelus,  as  Baronius  and  fome  others 
have  thought,  but  died  before  he  went  thither,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Cave  and  Bafnage  ;  and  was  buried  at 
Jerufalem,  A.  D.  48.  at  the  age  of  60. 

There  are  feveral  feftivals  in  the  church  which  have  a 
reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

1.  Her  Conception.  See  that  w>ord,  vol.  v.  p.  12. 

2.  Her  Nativity. — This  feftival  was  appointed  by- 
pope  Servius  about  the  year  695,  and  is  kept  by  the 
church  of  Rome  on  the  8th  of  March,  though  her  con¬ 
ception  is  only  dated  from  the  8th  of  December. 

3.  The  Annunciation,  or  Lady-day;  March  25.— 
This  day  celebrates  the  angel’s  mefisge  to  Mary  relpebt- 
ing  our  blefled  Lord.  See  Annunciation,  vol.  i. 

4.  The  Purification;  Feb.  2. — This  feftival  is  of 
high  antiquity;  and  the  ancient  Chriftians  obferved  it  by 
uhng  a  great  number  of  lights  ;  in  remembrance,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  our  blefled  Saviour’s  being  declared,  by  Si¬ 
meon,  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ;  and  hence 
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t'he  name  of  Candlemas  Day.  This  practice  continued  in 
England  till  the  fecond  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when 
archbilhop  Cranmer  forbade  it  by  order  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil.  The  Greeks  call  this  feftival  Hypante,  which  figni- 
fies  “  the  meeting,”  becaufe  Simeon  and  Anna  met  our 
Lord  in  the  Temple  on  this  day.  The  candles  carried 
about  on  this  day  were  bleffed  by  the  priefts.  Mr.  Brand, 
in  his  obfervations  on  Bourne’s  xixth  chapter,  from  Ba¬ 
con’s  Reliques  of  Rome,  makes  a  quotation  which  informs 
us,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  fervice  of  their  god  Mars  and 
his  mother  Februa,  made  proceflions  in  the  city  of  Rome 
with  lighted  torches  ;  the  remains  of  which  culfom  Itill 
exifting  with  the  vulgar  in  the  time  of  pope  Sergius,  he 
commanded  that  it  ihould  be  converted  into  an  holy  office 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  that  the  congregation  on  the 
fame  day  made  their  approach  to  the  high  altar  with  lighted 
tapers,  in  honour  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Thofe  who  figh 
for  the  fanftity  of  the  church  in  fuch  reviews  of  her  cere¬ 
monies,  mult  confider  this  was  done  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  thofe  long  ufed  in  fuch  fpeCtacles  and  folemn  (hows  ; 
and  that  an  aufterity  which  (liould  at  once  have  abolilhed 
fuch  adts,  to  which  almoft  every  mind  was  prejudiced, 
would  have  greatly  retarded, if  not  totally  prevented,  the 
progrefs  of  converfion. 

5.  Laftly,  the  Assumption. — This  is  a  feftival  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  in  honour  of  the  fuppofed 
miraculous  afcent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven.  It  is 
liolden  on  the  15th  of  Augult. 

MA'RY,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  filler  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  John  xix.  25.  The  other  evangelilfs  call  her  Mary 
the  mother  of  James.  Cleophas  and  Alpheus  are  the 
fame  perfon  ;  as  “James  fon  of  Mary  wife  of  Cleophas,” 
is  the  fame'  as  “James  fon  of  Alpheus.”  Alpheus  and 
Cleophas  are  the  fame  in  Greek,  and  differ  only  in  the 
Hebrew  name.  We  know  very  few  particulars  of  the  life 
of  Mary  of  Cleophas.  It  is  thought  (lie  was  the  fitter  of 
the  Holy  Virgin  ;  and  the  mother  of  James  the  Lefs,  of 
Jofes,  of  Simeon,  and  of  Judas,  who  in  the  Gofpel  are 
named  brethren  of  our  Lord,  i.  e.  his  coulin-germans  :  others 
fuppofe  that  Cleophas  was  brother  to  Jofeph,  whence  the 
fame  relationffiip  would  enfue.  This  Mary  believed  early 
on  Jefus  Chrilt,  and  accompanied  him  in  fome  of  his  jour¬ 
neys  to  miniller  to  him.  She  was  prefent  at  the  death  of 
our  Saviour:  (he  followed  him  to  Calvary,  and  was  with 
the  virgin  at  the  foot  of  his  crofs.  She  was  alfo  prefent 
at  his  burial,  and  prepared  perfumes  to  embalm  him. 
The  year  of  her  death  is  not  known  ;  but  the  Greeks 
keep  April  8,  in  memory  of  the  holy  women  who  brought 
perfumes  to  embalm  the  body  of  Chrift  ;  and  pretend  that 
they  are  buried  at  Conllantinople,  in  a  church  built  by 
Jultin  II.  The  Roman  martyrology  places  the  feltival  of 
Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas,  April  6. 

MA'RY,  or  Salome,  daughter  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas;  filter  of  James  the  Lefs,  and  others,  called  the 
brethren  of  our  Lord.  She  was  coufin-german  to  Jefus 
Chrift  according  to  the  flefti,  and  niece  to  the  holy  virgin. 
She  was  properly  called  Salome  ;  and  without  any  reafon 
received  the  name  of  Mary,  which  belongs  to  her  mother. 
Others  pretend  that  Salome  was  the  daughter  of  Jofeph, 
the  hufband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  a  former  wile  ;  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  modern  Greeks,  founded  on  the 
teftimony  of  Epiphanius,  Hteref.  78.  cap.  8.  The  Roman 
martyrology  gives  the  name  of  Mary  Salome  to  the  mother 
of  James  the  Lefs.  It  is  not  known  what  grounds  they 
had  for  this  ;  for  it  cannot  be  found  in  Scripture,  or  in 
any  good  author,  that  (he  was.  called  Mary,  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  called  Salome.  Compare  Matth.  xxvii.  56.  with 
Mark  xv.  4.0.  And  fee  Origen  on  St.  Matthew  5  and 
other  interpreters.  Calmet. 

MA'RY,  the  lifter  of  Lazarus,  who  has  been  prepofte- 
roufly  confounded  with  that  woman- {inner,  mentioned 
Luke  vii.  37-39.  whofe  name  is  not  noticed.  Mary  the 
filter  of  Martha  and  Lazarus,  lived  with  her  brother  and 
filter  at  Bethany,  a  village  near  Jerulalem.  Jefus  Chrift 
had  a  particular  affection  for  this  family,  and  oiten  retired 
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to  their  houf&.  See  Martha,  p.  431.  When  Many 
anointed  Jefus’s  feet  with  ointment,  (John  xi.)  Judas 
Ifcariot  murmured  at  it ;  but  our  Lord  undertook  Mary’s 
defence,  faying,  by  this  (lie  anticipated  his  embalm¬ 
ment,  and,  in  a  manner,  had  declared  his  death  and  bu¬ 
rial  at  band.  For  farther  particulars  of  this  Mary,  fee 
the  word  Martha  before  referred  to. 

MA'RY,  furnamed  Magdalene,  has  been  fuppofed  by 
many  to  be  the  perfon  called  a  /inner  in  the  feventh  chapter 
of  St.  Luke’s  Gofpel ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  has  adduced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumltances  in  his  “Letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,efq.” 
which  make  it  very  probable,  that  Mary  Magdalene  was 
not  the  perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  there  refers ;  and  he 
therefore  objedls  to  the  appellation  Magdalen  Houfe ,  as  ap¬ 
propriated  to  an  afylum  for  penitent  proftitutes.  Mary 
Magdalene  was  fo  called,  probably  from  Magdala,  tlie 
place  of  her  nativity,  a  town  fituated  l'omewhere  befide 
the  lake,  and  mentioned  Matth.  xv.  29;  whereas  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  hiltory  jn  Luke  (vii.  37.)  that  the  woman 
there  mentioned  was  of  the  city  in  which  our  Lord  then 
was  ;  which  city  was  Capernaum,  or  Naim  ;  and  there  is 
no  reafon  for  believing  that  Mary  Magdalene  refided  a-t 
either  of  thofe  places.  Another  paffage  (Luke  viii.  1,  2,  3.) 
affords  additional  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  is  not  the  woman  intended  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
This  Mary  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  high  Itation 
and  opulent  fortune,  not  likely  to  have  been  defignated 
under  the  defeription  of  a  woman  in  the  city  which  was  a 
/inner-,  file  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  before  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Herod’s  Upward  5  and  liefides,  when  the  other 
evangelifts  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  our  Lord’s  female 
friends,  they  commonly  affign  the  firft  place  to  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene.  See  Matth.  xxvii.  56,  61.  xxviii.  2.  Mark  xv. 40.  47. 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  This  precedence,  as  Lardner  fuggefts, 
might  have  been,  partly,  owing  to  her  age.  She  is  alfo- 
mentioned  with  divers  other  honourable  women,  who  at¬ 
tended  our  Lord  in  his  journeys,  and  miniltered  to  him  of 
their  fubftance.  And  it  is  jultly  queftioned,  whether  our 
Lord  would  have  allowed  of  that,  if  Mary’s  conduct  had 
been  difreputable  in  the  former  part  of  her  life  ;  nor  can 
we  reafonably  imagine,  that  any  women  of  diftindlion  and 
good  credit  would  admit  into  their  fociety  one  who  had 
been  under  the  reproach  of  a  diforderly  life.  Among: 
thefe  women  was  our  Lord’s  mother ;  and  undoubtedly 
an  exadt  decorum  was  obferved,  according  to  the  Jewilh. 
cuftom.  Moreover,  Mary  Magdalene  feems  to  have  pre- 
fided  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  which  were  under  their 
care.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  called  a  /inner,  was 
ablolutely  excluded  from  having  any  part  in  that  com¬ 
pany.  (Luke  vii.  47,  48,  50.)  “  I  conceive  of  her,”  fays= 
the  judicious  and  candid  Lardner,  “as  a  woman  of  a  fine 
underltanding,  and  known  virtue  and  diferetion,1  with  a 
dignity  of  behaviour  becoming  her  age,  her  wifdom,  and 
her  high  Itation  ;  by  all  which  (he  was  a  credit  to  him 
whom  (he  followed  as  her  matter  and  benefadlor.  She 
fhovved  our  Lord  great  refpedl  in  bis  life,  at  his  death,  and 
after  it ;  and  ihe  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  he  firft  Ihowed 
himfeif  after  his  refurredtion.  See  Matth.  xxviii.  1— io* 
Mark  xvi.  9.  John  xx.  1-18. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Mary,  filler  of  Martha  and 
Lazarus,  was  the  fame  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Dr.  Lardner 
refutes  this  opinion  alfo,  by  alleging,  that  Mary  Magdalene 
derived  her  name  from  a  place  in  Galilee;  whereas  La¬ 
zarus  and  his  lifters  were  inhabitants  of  Bethany  near  Je- 
rufalem  ;  Mary  Magdalene  is  frequently  named  with  other 
women  who  attended-  our  Lord  in  his  journeys,  and 
came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerufalem  at  the  times 
of  the  great  feafts  ;  whereas  Lazarus  and  his  filters  relided 
at  Bethany  ;  and  Mary  Magdalene  is  particulaily  men¬ 
tioned  with  others,  whom  our  Lord  had  miraculouily 
healed  of  infirmities  ;  but  nothing  of  a  like  kind  is  ever 
faid  or  hinted  of  Mary,  filler  of  Lazarus. 

The  22d  of  July  was  the  day  firit  dedicated  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mary  Magdalene,  by  king  Edward  VI.  and,  in  his. 
Common  Prayerj.theGofpeldortheday  is  from  Luke  vii. ,36. 

upon. 
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upon  the  fuppofition  that  flieis  the  Jinner  there  mentioned. 
Our  reformers,  however,  upon  a  more  ftrid  inquiry,  find¬ 
ing  it  doubtful  whether  this  woman,  mentioned  in  the 
Gofpel,  was  really  Mary  Magdalene,  thought  it  prudent 
to  difcontinue  the  fellival. 

MA'RY,  the  mother  of  Mark.  She  had  a  houfe  in 
Jerulalem,  whither  it  was  thought  the  apoltles  retired  af¬ 
ter  theafcenlion  of  our  Lord,  and  where  they  received  the 
Holy  Gholt.  This  houle  was  on  Mount  Sion.  Epipha- 
llius  lays,  itefeaped  the  deftruffion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus, 
and  was  changed  into  a  very  famous  church,  which  con¬ 
tinued  feveral  ages.  After  the  imprilonment  of  St  Peter, 
the  faithful  were  affembled  in  this  houfe  at  prayer;  when 
Peter,  delivered  by  the  miniftry  of  an  angel,  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  houfe.  ABs  xii.  5,  12. 

MATY,  Queen  of  England.  See  that  article,  vol.  vi. 
p.  646,  694. 

MA'KY,  Queen  of  Scotland.  See  the  article  Eng¬ 
land,  vol.  vi.  p.  649—657.  and  Scotland. 

MA'RY  de  MEDICIS.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii. 
p.  718-726. 

MA'RY  (St.),  in  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
fea,  feparated  from  the  ealt  coaft  of  Madagalcar  by  a  ftrait 
about  three  leagues  wide.  The  ifland  is  about  fifteen 
leagues  long,  and  from  two  to  three  wide,  amidlt  rocks, 
on  which  is  found  fome  beafltiful  white  coral  ;  on  the  ealt 
coalt  is  found  ambergris,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in  their 
facrifices  to  the  memory  of  their  anceltors.  The  interior 
abounds  with  gentle  hills,  innumerable  brooks,  and  fprings 
of  f  re  111  water.  The  inhabitants,  who  pretend  t:-  bt- the 
defendants  of  Abraham,  call  the  ifland  No/Ji  Ibrahim. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  lugar-cancs,  legumes 
of  different  kinds,  pine-apples,  tobacco,  &c.  The  air  is 
infalubrious  ;  and  rain  frequently  occurs,  and  fometimes 
continues,  without  intermiffion,  for  a  fortnight.  Lat.  16. 
40.  S.  Ion.  50  >50.  E. 

MA'RY  (St.),  an  ifland  in  theEaftern  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  north-  welt  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo.  Lat.  6.  30.  N-. 
ion.  1 14.  30.  E. 

MA'RY  (St.),  one  of  the  Azores  Iflands.  Lat.  37.  N. 
Ion.  25.  6,  W. 

MA'RY  (St. ),  a  county  of  North  America,  in  the  ftate 
of  Maryland,  between  the  Potomack  and  Patuxent  rivers  ; 
thirty-nine  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad;  with  13,700 
inhabitants,  including  6400  flaves. 

MA'RY  (St.),  a  feaport-town  of  the  ftate  of  Maryland, 
on  the  Potomack,  near  the  mouth  :  forty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Annapolis.  Lat.  38.15.  N.  Ion.  76.  32.  W. 

MA'RY  (St.),  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  in  lat.  30;  56.  N.  Ion.  81.  38.  W. 

MA'RY  (St.),  a  feaport-town  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  fo  called.  Lat.  30.  56.  N.  Ion. 
81.41.W. 

MA'RY  (St.),  a  river  which  forms  part  of  the  fouthern 
boundary  line  of  the  Upper  American  States  ;  and  in  part 
divides  Georgia  from  Ealt  Florida.  It  riles  in  the  great 
Qkafonoka  or  Ekaufanoga  fwamp,  which  extends  louth 
into  Ealt  Florida.  It  is  thought  to  be  that  which  is  called 
May-river,  difeovered  by  John  Ribalt  in  1562.  Between 
this  and  Naffau-river  lies  the  low  even  coaft  of  Amelia- 
ifland.  The  harbours  of  both  rivers  are  fpacious,  but  St. 
Mary’s  is  the  fafeft  ;  it  has  nine  feet  of  water  at  low  fpring* 
tides,  runs  a  courle  of  150  miles,  enters  the  ocean  between 
the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert’s  iflands,  in  lat.  30. 44.  N. 
Ion.  81.40.W.  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  conliderable 
'burden  for  ninety  miles.  Its  banks  afford  irnmenfe  quan¬ 
tities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Welt-India  market. 

MA'RY  (St.),  one  of  the  Shiant  Iflands,  among  the 
Weftern  Iflands,  near  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  Lewis,  in 
Scotland,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference  :  twenty- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Stornaway. 

MA'RY  (St.),  the  largeft  of  the  Scilly  Iflands,  con¬ 
taining  as  many  houfes  and  inhabitants  as  all  the  reft. 
Its  greateft  length  is  two  miles  and  a  half,  middlemolt 
breadth  almoft  one  and  a  half,  and  may  be  reckoned  be- 
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twixt  nine  and  ten  miles  in  circumference.  The  hills  are 
rocky,  riling  in  fome  places  to  a-great  height, and  abound 
in  mineral  ores.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  fields, 
like  thofe  of  Cornwall,  are  inclofed  with  (tone  hedges. 
The  higheft  land  yields  a  profpedt  of  England  in  a  clear 
day,  and  Ihips  going  out  and  returning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel.  Here  is  nlfo  morals-ground,  in  two  parts  of 
this  ifland,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Moors,  which  fup- 
ply  the  cattle  with  water  in  dry  leafons  ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  thefe,  is  a  pretty  large  and  deep  lake.  This  ifland  is 
defended  by  a  ftrong  gsrrifon,  fituated  cun  the  welt  part  of 
it,  overlooking  the  town  and  ifthmus,  and  commanding 
the  country  that  way,  and  to  the  fea  about  the  batteries,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  ftrong  ones,  mounted  with  fixty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  fome  of  them  eighteen  pounders. 
It  alfo  contains  a  company  of  foldiers,  a  mailer-gunner, 
and  fix  other  gunners  ;  a  Itore-houfe,  with  arms  tor  arm¬ 
ing  three  hundred  iflanders,  who  are  obliged  to  affift  the 
military  forces  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  a  guard- 
houfe,  barracks,  bridge,  and  itrong  gates  ;  and  upon  the 
fummitof  a  hill,  above  a  regular  afeent,  going  from  Hugh- 
town,  the  capital,  ftandsStar  Caftle,  with  ramparts,  and  a 
ditch  about  it.  Lat.  49.57.  N.  Ion.  6.  17.  W, 

MA'RY  (St.),  or  Bates  Island,*  (mall  ifland  in  the 
German  Sea,  near  the  ealt  coait  of  England,  and  county 
of  Northumberland  :  fix  miles  north  north-weft  ofTyne- 
mouth.  Lat.  55.6. 'N.  lon.i.u  W. 

MARY’s  B  VY,  a  bay  on  the  louth  coaft  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Lat.  57.  N .  Ion.  54. 20  W. — A  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  13.12.8.- — A  bay  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  ealt  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

MARY’s  CA'PE,  the  molt  fouthern  promontory  of 
Brafil — The  point  of  land  which  forms  the  north  fide  of 
the  mouth  of  La  Plata  river  in  Paraguay,  or  La  Plata  in 
South  America.  Lat.  35.  14.  S.  Ion.  55.  32.  W. — The 
louth- ealt  headland  at  the  mouth  of  Placentia  Bay,  New¬ 
foundland  . 

MARY’s  FA'LLS,  a  cataraft  in  St.  Mary’s  River,  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  The  Falls  of  St. 
Mary  do  not  defeend  perpendicularly  as  thole  of  Niagara 
and  St.  Anthony  do,  but  confill  of  a  rapid,  which  con¬ 
tinues  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  over  which  canoes, 
well  piloted,  might  pafs.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  falls, 
nature  has  formed  a  molt  commodious  ftation  for  catching 
the  fifli,  which  are  to  be  found  there  in  irnmenfe  quantities. 
Perfons  Handing  on  the  rocks  that  lie  adjacent  to  it,  may 
take,  with  dipping-nets,  about  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  enough  filh,  of  feveral  fpecies,  to  fupply, 
when  properly  cured,  thoufandsof  inhabitants  throughout 
the  year. 

MARY  GERA'NE’s  HOU'SE,  a  name  given  to  Dun- 
more-head,  in  the  parifti  of  Dunqueen,  county  of  Kerry, 
and  province  of  Munlter,  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  rnoft  weft¬ 
ern  point  of  all  Europe,  and  called  by  the  Irith  Ty  Vorney 
Geerone.  It  is  a  point  as  much  celebrated  by  themasjohn- 
of-Groat’s  Houfe  by  the  Scots,  which  is  the  utmolt  extre¬ 
mity  of  North  Britain. 

MARY  GREY',  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone  :  ten  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Strabane. 

MARY’s  IN'LET  (St  ),  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Georgia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary.  Lat.  30.  56.  N.  Ion. 
81.40  W. 

MARY’s  I'SLANDS  (St.),  a  duller  of  fmall  iflands,  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Labrador. 
Lat.  5'q.  20.  N.  Ion.  60.  W 

MARY’s  KE'Y  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  near  the  coalt  of  Florida.  Lat.  30.  11.N.  Ion. 
89.  12.  W . 

MARY’s  KE'YS  (St.),  rocks  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
Newfoundland.  Lat.  46.  47.  N.  Ion.  53.  55.  W. 

MARY’s  RIVER  (St.),  a  river  ot  Nova  Scotia,  which 
runs  into  the  lea  in  lat.  45.  5.  N.  Ion.  61.  W. 

MARY’s  RIV'ER  (St.),  a  branch  of  the  river  Miami, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Erie. 

MARY’s  RIV'ER,  or  Straits  (St.),  a  river  of  Ame- 
3l  •  riea. 
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rica,  which  runs  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron. 
On  this  river  are  two  forts.  Lat.  46.  22.  N.  Ion.  84..  24.  W. 

MARYBONE.  See  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
576  &  feq. 

MARYBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s 
county,  not  large,  but  confiderable  for  its  woollen  manu- 
factures.  Before  the  union  it  fent  two  members  to  the 
Irilh  parliament.  It  is  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Water¬ 
ford,  and  forty-three  fouth-weft  of  Dublin.  Lat. 53.  N. 
Ion.  7.  2.  W. 

MARYBURGH,  or  Gor'donsburgh,  a  town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Invernefs,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Loch  Eil,  built  b}r  William  III.  foon  after  became  to 
the  crown,  and  called  Maryburgh  in  honour  of  his  queen  3 
for  fome  time  it  has  alfo  been  called  Gordonfburgh,  from 
the  family  of  Gordon,  to  whom  the  eftate  belongs.  It  is 
a  flourifliing  little  place  ;  and  only  half  a  mile  from  Fort 
William. 

MA'RYGOLD.  See  Marigold,  p.  364. 

MARYKIRK,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of  Sanday,  on  the 
fouth  coaft.  Lat.  59.  6.  N.  Ion.  2.  27.  W. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  lat.  37.  56.  and  39.  44.  N.  and  Ion.  o.  and  4. 
30.  W.  1  34  miles  in  length  and  no  in  breadth,  or  14,000 
fquare  miles  in  fuperficial  meafure,  one-fourth  of  which 
is  water.  This  hate  is  bounded  north  by  Pennfylvania, 
eaft  by  Delaware  (fate  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  louth 
and  weft  by  Virginia.  It  is  divided  into  nineteen  coun¬ 
ties,  eleven  on  the  weftern,  and  eight  on  the  eaftern,  iliore 
of  Chefapeak  bay.  Each  of  the  counties  lends  four  re- 
prefentatives  to  the  houfe  of  delegates,  belides  which  the 
city  of  Annapolis  and  town  of  Baltimore  fend  each  two. 
Annapolis  is  the  capital  of  the  ftate;  but  Baltimore  is 
more  populous,  and  of  greater  commercial  importance. 
The  bank  eftablilhed  in  Baltimore,  with  a  capital  of 
300,000  dollars,  is  called  the  Maryland  Bank.  There  is, 
befides,  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In 
1796  a  new  bank  was  eftablilhed  by  law,  with  a  capital  of 
2,000,000  dollars,  called  the  Bank  of  Baltimore.  The 
qther  principal  towns  of  this  ftate  are  Georgetown,  (in 
which  a  bank  has  been  lately  eftablilhed,  called  the  Bank 
of  Columbia,)  Fredericktown,  Elizabethtown,  and  Elk- 
ton  ;  which  fee  refpeftively. 

Chefapeak  Bay,  which  feparates  this  ftate  into  the  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern  divilions,  receives  a  number  of  large  ri¬ 
vers.  As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  eaft  of  the  blue 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretches  acrofs  the  weftern 
part  of  this  ftate,  the  land  is  generally  level  and  free  from 
ftones.  The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  molt 
of  the  counties  on  the  eaftern  Ihore,  and  confequently 
much  covered  with  water,  except  where  it  is  intercepted 
by  numerous  creeks.  The  large  trails  of  marlh  render 
the  dole  of  the  fummer  and  fall  feafons  in  this  part  of  the 
ftate  fickly  ;  fpring  and  fummer  are  molt  healthy.  The 
foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  produces  from  twelve 
to  fixteen  bufliels  of  wheat,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty 
bufhels  of  Indian  corn,  per  acre.  The  Ha  pie  commodities 
are  wheat  and  tobacco.  Some  cotton  of  inferior  quality 
is  alfo  raifed  in  this  ftate;  and  in  the  interior  counties,  as 
the  Uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are 
cultivated.  Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Mary¬ 
land,  viz.  the  genuine  white  wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent, 
Queen  Anne’s,  and  Talbot,  counties,  on  the  eaftern  fhore, 
and  which  degenerates  in  other  places;  and  the  bright 
kite’s-foot  tobacco,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on 
the  Patuxent,  on  the  weftern  Ihore.  Among  other  kinds 
of  timber  are  the  oak  of  ftveral  kinds,  made  into  ttaves 
for  exportation,  and  the  black  walnut  employed  for  fur¬ 
niture.  The  apples  are  large,  but  mealy  ;  the  peaches 
plentiful  and  good:  from  thefe  the  inhabitants  cl i It i  1  ci¬ 
der,  brandy,  and  peach-brandy.  The  forefts  abound  with 
various  kinds  of  nuts,  colleft ively  called  majl,  and  ufed 
for  fattening  hogs,  which  run  wild  in  the  woods.  Mines 
of  iron  ore  abound  in  this  ftate,  and  it  is  of  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity  ;  furnaces  and  forges  are  allb  numerous.  Coal  has 
been  lately  found  near  Baltimore,  and  great  quantities  of 
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rye-vshilkey  are  manufaftured  in  the  ftate  ;  grift- mills  are 
common.  The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried 
on  from  Baltimore,  with  the  other  ftates,  wuth  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  with  fome  parts  of  Europe.  To  thefe  places 
the  inhabitants  fend  annually  about  30,000  hoglheads  of 
tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of  wheat-flour,  pig-iron, 
lumber,  and  corn;  beans,  pork,  and  flax-feed,  in  fmaller 
quantities ;  and  receive,  in  return,  clothing  for  thern- 
felves  and  negroes,  and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  fpirits, 
fugar,  and  other  Weft  Indian  commodities.  The  balance 
is  generally  in  their  favour.  The  value  of  exports  from 
this  ftate  in  1801  was  9,151,939  dollars.  The  firft  fet- 
tlers  in  Maryland  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  befides  thefe, 
there  are  many  Proteftant  Epifcopalians,  Englilh,  Scotch, 
and  Irilh,  Prefb'yterians,  German  Calvinilts,  German  Lu¬ 
therans,  Friends,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Mennonifts,  and 
Nicolites  or  New  Quakers;  all  of  whom  enjoy  liberty  of 
confluence. 

Maryland  was  the  firft  colony  which  was  erefted  into  a 
province  of  the  Englilh  empire,  and  governed  by  laws 
enabled  in  a  provincial  legiflature.  See  the  article  Ame¬ 
rica,  vol.  i.  p.  432.  The  firft  emigration,  confifting  of 
about  tw  o  hundred  gentlemen  of  confiderable  fortune  and 
rank,  with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
failed  from  England  in  November  1632,  and  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  Patowmac  river  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  Lord  Baltimore  purchafed  the  rights  of 
the  aborigines  for  a  fatisfafiory  confideration ;  and,  with 
their  free  content,  took  poffelfion,  in  March  1633,  of  the 
town,  which  he  called  St.  Mary’s.  The  foundation  of 
this  province  was  laid  by  lord  Baltimore  on  the  broad 
balls  of  lecurity  to  property  and  liberty  in  religion  ; 
Chriftianity  being  eftablilhed  without  allowing  pre¬ 
eminence  to  any  particular  left.  This  wife  meafure  foon 
converted  a  dreary  wildernels  into  a  prolperous  colony. 
The  tranlportation  of  people  and  of  floras,  during  the 
firlt  two  years,  coft  lord  Baltimore  upwards  of  40,000!. 
The  freemen  of  the  province,  as  an  expreftion  of  grati¬ 
tude,  granted  him,  at  an  early  period,  a  fubfidy  of  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  poll.  The  lii  ll  aflem- 
bly  was  convened  in  February  1634-5.  Succeffive  af- 
femblies  were  convened  in  January  1637-8,  and  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1638  9;  at  which  latter  meeting  an  aft  puffed 
“for  eftablifhing  the  houfe  of  affembly.”  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Britifh  parliament,  in  1640,  to  annul 
the  charter  of  Maryland  :  but  the  effort  failed,  and 
Maryland  remained  prosperous  and  happy  till  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  one  William  Cleyborne  difturbed  its  tranquil¬ 
lity.  In  1645,  a  rebellion  was  raifed  in  the  province; 
nor  were  peace  and  order  reftored  till  Auguft  1646.  The 
affembly  at  that  time,  though  compofed  chiefly  of  Ro¬ 
man  catholics,  paffed  an  aft,  which  indicates  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  very  uncommon  at  that  period.  It  recited,  that 
the  enforcement  of  confidence  had  ever  been  of  dangerous 
confequence  in  thole  countries  in  which  it  had  been  prac- 
tiled.  And  it  was  enafted,  “That  no  perfon  profefling  to 
believe  in  Jefus  Chrift  Ihould  be  molefted  in  refpedt  of 
their  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercife  thereof,  or  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  the  exereife  of  any  other  religion,  againft  their 
conlent ;  fo  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary, 
or  confpire  againft  the  civil  government.  That  any  ptr- 
fon  molefting  another  in  refipeft  of  his  religious  tenets, 
fliould  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and 
twenty  Ihiliings  to  the  proprietary  ;  that  thole  reproach¬ 
ing  any  with  opprobrious  names  of  religious  diltinflion, 
fliould  forfeit  ten  drillings  to  the  perfons  injured;  that 
any  one  fpeaking  reproachfully  againft  the  bleffed  virgin, 
or  the  apoltles  Ihould  forfeit  five  pounds.  But  blafphetny 
againft  God  Ihould  be  punilhed  with  death.”  This  aft 
palled  1649  ;  and  was  confirmed,  in  1676,  among  the  per¬ 
petual  laws  of  the  province.  The  year  1650  is  remark-, 
able  in  the  hiftory  of  Maryland  for  the  final  eftablifhment 
of  that  conftitution,  w  hich  continued,  with  fome  fhort  in¬ 
terruption,  till  the  p refen t  one  was  adopted  in  1776.  In 
1692,  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftablilhed  by  law  in  this 
province.  In  1716,  the  government  was  reftored  to 
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Charles  lord  Baltimore,  the  then  proprietary,  and  con. 
tinued  in  his  hands,  and  thofe  of  his  fuccefTors,  till  the 
late  revolution  5  when,  though  a  minor,  the  proprietary’s 
property  in  the  lands  were  confifcated,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  alfumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  framed 
the  prefent  conftitution.  Maryland  was  the  lalt  to  (ign 
the  articles  of  confederation,  publiflied  by  congrefs  after 
the  declaration  of  independence.  On  the  1  ft  of  March, 
1781,  they  figned  thefe  articles  ;  and  they  were  thus  finally 
ratified.  By  the  cenfus  of  the  year  1810,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Maryland  was  found  to  be  380,546. 

MARYLAND  POI'NT,  a  point  in  the  itate  of  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  Potomak  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-welt 
of  Annapolis. 

MARYLAND  POI'NT,  a  village  near  Stratford  in 
Eflex  ;  where  lord  Henniker  has  a  feat,  called  Stratford 
Houfe,  with  extenfive  gardens,  though  the  houfe  i  tie  if 
makes  no  figure.  In  this  pari fh  are  twelve  acres  of  marfh- 
land,  called  Ox-Leas,  appropriated  for  ever  for  the  bind¬ 
ing  out  four  apprentices,  viz.  three  of  this  parifh  and  one 
of  Eaft-Ham  parifh. 

MA'RYPORT,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  is  fituated  fix  miles  diftant  from  Workington, 
and  309  from  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ellen, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  was  firft  called  Mary- 
port  in  honour  of  the  lady  of  the  late  Humphrey  Sen- 
houfe,  efq.  whofe  family  have  long  been  proprietors  of 
the  manor  ;  the  fmall  hamlet  from  which  the  town  arofe 
was  named  Ellen  or  Elenefoot,  from  its  fituation.  This 
town,  like  many  on  the  weltern  coaft  of  Cumberland,  de¬ 
rives  its  origin  and  confequence  .from  the  coal-trade; 
about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  the  beach  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  only  one  houfe,  called  Valencia,  and  about  half  a 
fcore  miferable  huts,  that  ferved  to  rtielter  a  few  fiftiermen  ; 
but,,  fo  great  has  been  the  increafe  of  population  and 
building,  that  in  the  year  1801  the  houfes  amounted  to 
540,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2932.  The  ftreets 
are  wide,  and  the  houfes  neatly  built.  Wooden  piers, 
with  quays,  have  been  erected  on  each  fide  of  the  river, 
for  the  conveniency  of  flapping.  There  are  now  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  port  between  feventy  and  eighty  veflels,  from 
30  to  250  tons  burthen.  They  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  exportation  of  coal  to  Ireland;  and  in  the  import¬ 
ing  of  timber,  flax,  and  iron,  from  the  Baltic.  An  ex¬ 
tenfive  cotton-manufaCdory  has  been  eftablifhed  here, 
which  furniflies  employment  for  nearly  five  hundred  peo¬ 
ple.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Fridays.  A  chapel 
was  erefted  in  the  year  1760,  and  confecrated  in  1763, 
by  bifhop  Lyttelton. 

On  an  eminence,  called  the  Mote-hill,  at  the  fouth  end 
of  the  town,  is  an  artificial  mount,  the  bale  of  which  is 
one  hundred  yards  in  circumference.  It  is  prote&ed  by 
a  deep  ditch,  which  almolt  furrounds  it.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  Ellen,  near  Maryport,  are  the  remains  of  a 
confiderable  Roman  ftation,  generally  called  Ellenbo- 
rough;  though  the  village  of  that  name  hands  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  at  fome  difiance.  This  ftation,  in 
the  opinion  of  Horfley  and  Warburton,  was  the  Vfroji.- 
dum  of  the  Notitia  ;  Camden  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  Volan- 
tium\  and  other  writers  have  ftyled  it  Olenacum.  The  fort 
is  on  a  high  bank,  overhanging  the  fea,  and  command¬ 
ing  an  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  Scottifh  coaft.  The  area 
is  a  fquare,  with  four  entrances,  and  defended  by  a  dou¬ 
ble  ditch  and  rampart.  The  numerous  veftiges  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  variety  of  infcriptions  found  at  this  ftation  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  difcovered  at  any 
other  in  Britain.  The  principal,  of  thefe  remains  is  a 
Roman  altar,,  about  five  feet  high,  of  curious  workman- 
ihip,  and  ornamented  on  every  fide  with  fculptures  and 
infcriptions.  At  Nether-hall,  feat  of  the  Senhoufe  fa¬ 
mily,  the  relics  found  as  above  are  chiefly  preferved. 
This  manlion  was  formerly  called  Alneburgh-hall,  and 
ELlenborough-hali.  Hutchinfon's  Cumberland,  Beauties  of 
England,  vol,  iii. 
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MA'RYS BURGH,  a  townfhip  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
Prince  Edward  county,  fituated  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the 
peninfula  which  forms  the  bay  of  Quinto,  and  lies  open 
to  Lake  Ontario  on  the  fouth. 

MA'RYSVILLE,a  poll  town  ofNorth  America, inKnox 
county,T eneflee :  361  miles  weft- fouth- weft  o(  Wafhington. 

MA'RYTOWN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus:  five  miles  eaft-fouth  eaft  of  Brechin. 

MA'RYVILLE,  the  county-town  of  Blount  county, 
in  the  (fate  of  Tenelfee. 

MAR'ZA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto, 
with  a  bay,  where  they  manufaft ure  fait  :  eight  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Noto. 

MAR'ZA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of  Zanhaga, 
inhabited  by  Moors,  who  trade  with  Europeans  for  gum, 
of  which  there  are  three  forefts  near. 

MAR'ZA  E L  BIR',  a  town  of  Arabia:  ten  miles  weft 
of  ilali. 

MAR'ZA  ERAN',  a  town  of  Arabia:  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Sockia. 

MAR'ZA  I'BRAHIM,  a  town  of  Arabia  :  five  miles 
fouth  of  Serrain. 

MAR'ZA  KOU'F,  a  town  of  Arabia:  thirty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Mecca. 

MAR'ZA  SU'SA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Barca:  fix  miles  north  of  Curen. 

MARZA'GLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Panaro  :  four  miles  weft  of  Modena. 

MARZA'NO  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Otranto:  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Tarento. 

MARZIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Pamplona. 

MARZO'AN,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  near  the  coaft  of 
the  Red  Sea:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Cofeir. 

MAS  (Louis  Du),  natural  fon  to  Jean -Louis  de  Mont¬ 
calm,  feigneur  de  Candiac,  and  a  widow  of  rank  of  Ro- 
vergue,  was  born  at  Niftnes  in  1676.  His  firft  attention 
was  beftovved  on  jurifprudence ;  but  afterwards  he  was- 
altogether  occupied  with  mathematics,  philofophy,  and 
the  ttudy  of  the  languages.  We  are  indebted  to  his  in- 
duftry  for  the  Typographical  Bureau.  This  invention, 
prefents  the  tedious  parts  of  education,  namely,  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  languages,  to  the  youthful 
mind  as  a  delightful  entertainment  ;  and  many  people  in 
France,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces,  adopted 
it  with  fuccefs.  After  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
invention,  he  made  the  firft  trial  of  it  on  the  young  Can¬ 
diac,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  underftanding  in  his 
earlieft  years.  Du  Mas  conducted  his  pupil  to  Paris  and 
the  principal  cities  in  France,  where  he  was  univerfally 
admired.  This  prodigy  was  carried  oft'  in  the  feventh 
year  of  his  age;  and  his  lofs  had  nearly  deprived  Du  Mas- 
of  his  reafon.  He  afterwards  retired  within  two  leagues- 
of  Paris,  and  died  in  the  year  1 74+,  aged  68,  He  was. 
a  philofopher  both  in  genius  and  character.  His  w-orks. 
are,  1..  L'Art  de  tranfpofer  toutes  fortes  de  Mulique  fans, 
etre  oblige  de  connoitre,  ni  le  temps,  ni  le  mode;  Parts,. 
4to.  1711.  This  work  is  extremely  curious,  but  ot  no. 
advantage  to  the  Itudy  of  mufic.  2.  Bibliotheque  des- 
Enfans,  4to.  Paris,  1733.  In  this  treatile  he  has  placed, 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  fyltem  and  economy  of  his 
Typographical  Bureau.  3.  Memoires  de  l’Ecofte  fous  le. 
regne  de  Marie  Stuart,  tranfiated  from  the  Englilh.  This 
tranllation  was  found  in  manufcript  in  the  library  of  the 
marquis  d’Aubais,  with  whom  Du  Mas  had  lived  in  the 
molt  intimate  habits  of  friendship. 

MAS  d’AGENOI'S  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the. 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the  Garonne:, 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Tonneins,  and  fix  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Marmande. 

MAS  d’AZI'L  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Arriege ;  fortified  by  the  Proteltants,  but) 
fince  difmantled  :  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  Mirepoix,., 
and  eighteen  north-north- weft  of  Tarafcon. 
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MAS  BA'Y,  a  hay  in  the  North  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Norway.  Lat.  60.  50.  N.  Ion  5.  30.  E. 

MAS  CABAR'DES  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude  :  one  mile  north  of  Carcaffonne, 
and  eight  north-eaft  of  Montolieu. 

MAS  GARNI'ER,  or  Grenier  (Le),  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne  :  three 
miles  welt  of  Verdun. 

MAS  St.  PUF.L'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Aude:  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  St.  Papoul. 

MA'SA,  a  town  of  Congo:  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of 
St.  Salvador. 

MA'SA  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland. 
Lat.  51.  19.  N.  Ion.  2.  55.  W. 

MASAFFRAN',  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  forms  the 
boundary  towards  the  north  between  the  provinces  of 
Tremecen  and  Titterie.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  fe- 
veral  fmaller  ftreams,  and  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  in 
lat.  36.  40.  N.  Ion.  3.  13.  E. 

MASAFU'ERO,  an  illand  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
firlt  feen  in  1563,  and  fituated  welt  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
both  being  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude,  and  diftant,  by 
the  globe,  about  thirty-one  leagues.  It  is  very  high- and 
mountainous,  and  at  a  diftance  appears  like  one  hill  or 
rock  ;  its  form  is  triangular,  and  its  circumference  about 
feven  or  eight  leagues.  The  fouth  part,  firlt  feen  by 
Capt.  Carteret  in  May  1767,  when  he  firlt  made  the 
illand,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-three  leagues,  is  much 
the  higheft  ;  on  the  north  end  there  are  feveral  fpots  of 
clear  ground,  which,  perhaps,  might  admit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  the  account  of  Lord  Anfon’s  Voyage  it  is  faid, 
that  only  one  part  of  this  illand  affords  anchorage,  which 
is  on  the  north  fide,  and  in  deep  water;  but  Capt.  Car¬ 
teret  faw  no  part  where  there  was  not  anchorage.  On 
the  weft  fide,  in  particular,  there  is  anchorage  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  fliore  in  twenty  fathom,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  in  forty  and  forty-five  fathom,  with  a 
fine,  black  land  at  the  bottom.  In  the  fame  voyage  it  is 
alfo  faid,  that  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  running  off  the 
eaftern  point  of  the  illand  about  two  miles  in  length, 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  fea  breaking  over  them  ;  but 
this,  according  to  Capt.  Carteret’s  account,  is  a  millake, 
as  there  is  no  reef  of  rocks  nor  Ihoal  running  off  the  eaft¬ 
ern  point,  but  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  and  land  running 
off  the  weftern  fide,  near  the  fouth  end  of  it.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Anfon’s  Voyage  is  alfo  miltaken  as  to  the  diftance 
of  this  illand  from  Juan  Fernandez,  and  its  direction  :  for 
he  fays  the  diftance  is  twenty-two  leagues,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  weft  by  fouth  ;  but  Capt.  Carteret  found  the  dif¬ 
tance  nearly  one-third  more,  and  the  direction  is  due 
weft,  the  latitude  of  both  iflands  being  nearly  the  fame. 
The  goats  formerly  mentioned  in  Anfon’s  Voyage  were 
found  by  our  later  navigators  in  great  abundance,  and 
equally  eafy  to  be  caught.  On  the  fouth-weft  point  of 
the  illand  there  is  a  remarkable  rock  with  a  hole  in  it, 
which  affords  a  good  mark  to  come  to  anchor  on  the 
weftern  fide,  where  is  the  belt  bank  of  any  about  the 
place.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  this 
hole,  there  is  a  low  point  of  land,  and  from  this  point 
runs  the  reef  juft  mentioned,  in  the  direction  of  weft  by 
fouth  to  the  diftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
where  the  fea  continually  breaks  upon  it.  There  is  an¬ 
chorage  alfo  at  feveral  places  on  the  other  fides  of  the 
illand,  particularly  off  the  north  ppint,  in  fourteen  and 
fifteen  fathom,  with  fine  fand.  All  round  the  illand 
there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  but  they  cannot  be 
procured  without  difficulty;  as  a  great  quantity  of  ffones 
and  large  fragments  of  the  rock  have  fallen  from  the  high 
land  every  where  round  the  illand;  and  upon  this  the 
furf  breaks  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  boat  cannot  come 
with  fafety  within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  fhore.  Mafa- 
fuero  is  a  good  place  for  refreshment,  efpecially  in  the 
fuinmer  feafon.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  goats; 
and  there  is  round  the  illand  plenty  of  fifh,  which  may 
be  cafily  caught;  luch  as  excellent  coal-fifti,  cod,  holli- 
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but,  and  cray-filh.  King-filhers,  (harks,  and  feals,  are 
numerous:  the  latter  animals  yield  excellent  train-oil; 
their  hearts  and  plucks  are  good  food,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  in  tafte  the  hog;  and  their  (kins  are  covered 
with  very  fine  fur.  Lat.  33.  45.  S.  Ion.  80.  46.  W. 

MASAGRAN',  or  Mazackran,  a  town  of  Algiers, 
in  the  province  of  Tremecen,  furrounded  with  mud 
walls,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills,  within 
a  furlong  of  the  Mediterranaan  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Arzew,  and  two  fouth  of  Muftygannim. 

MASAIBPET',  a  town  of  .Hindooltan,  in  Golconda  : 
twenty-eight  nnles  north-north-weft  of  Hydrabad. 

MASAN',  a  town  of  Mocaumpour:  forty-four  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Mocaumpour. 

MASANET',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  :  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Gerona. — A  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalo¬ 
nia  :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Gerona. 

MASA'NI,  a  town  of  Servia  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Paffarowitz. 

MASA'RA,  a  town  of  Algiers:  twelve  miles  north 
of  Conftantina. 

MASAR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  :  three  miles  fouth-ealt  of 
Marfeilles. 

MASARUO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Friuli:  five  miles 
north  of  Friuli. 

MASAY'A,  a  town  of  Mexico,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua  :  ten  miles  north  of  Grenada. 

MAS'BACH,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  which 
runs  into  the  Wipper  oppofite  Solingen. 

MAS'BATE,  one  of  the  Philippine  Iflands,  about 
ninety  miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  are  for 
the  molt  part  free  and  independent ;  about  250  families 
pay  tribute.  Here  are  fome  mines,  but  not  wrought;  the 
principal  produce  is  rice.  Lat.  12.  18.  N.  Ion.  123.  20.  E. 

MASBOTIL/E'I,  or  Mesboth^i,  the  name  ot  a  fe6l, 
or  rather  of  two  fe£ls;  forEufebius,  or  rather  Hegefippus 
whom  he  cites,  makes  mention  of  two  different  (eels  of 
Mafbothasans.  The  firft  was  one  of  the  feven  fefls  that 
rofe  out  of  Judaifm,  and  proved  very  troublefome  to  the 
church  ;  the  other  was  one  of  the  feven  Jewifli  fefls  before 
the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  p\2,tiJ,fchabat,  to  reft  or  repofe;  and  fignifies  “  idle, 
eafy,  indolent,  people.”  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  them  as  if 
they  had  been  fo  called  from  one  Mafbotheus  their  chief ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  their  name  is  Hebrew, 
or  at  leaft  Chaldaic,  fignifying  the  fame  thing  with  a  Sab¬ 
batarian  in  our  language ;  that  is,  one  who  makes  profeflion 
of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  reft.  Valefius  will  not 
allow  the  two  fe<Fts  to  be  confounded  together  ;  the  laft 
being  a  feci  of  Jews  before,  or  at  leaft  contemporary  with, 
Chrift;  and  the  former  a  feft  of  heretics  defeended  from 
them.  Rufinus  diftinguiflre-s  them  in  their  names;  the 
Jewifh  fefl  he  calls  Mafbuthsei;  and  the  heretics  Mafbu 
thaeani.  , 

MAS'BROUGH,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  York,  celebrated  for  its  iron-manufa6lures,  forges,  and 
furnaces  ;  on  the  Rother,  oppofite  Rotheram. 

MAS'CALAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  :  240  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Oman,  and  150 
weft-fouth- weft  of  Julfar. 

M  AS'CALL,  an  ifland  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  the 
coaft  of  Aracan,  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference. 
Lat.  21.  40.  N.  Ion.  92.  E. 

MAS'CAR,  or  Mascara,  formerly  ViBoria ,  a  town  of 
Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tremecen.  This  town  is  the 
refidence  of  the  bey,  and  the  only  place  in  the  whole 
kingdom  which,  under  the  domination  of  the  Turks, 
flouriflies  and  perceptibly  increafes  in  profperity.  It  is 
indeed  fmaller  than  the  Tremecen  and  Sherlhel ;  but  fur- 
pafles  them  in  beauty,  and  the  modern  appearance  of  the 
houfes,  and  it  is  daily  enlarging  in  extent.  Mafcara  is 
fituated  in  the  centre  of  a  diltridl  abounding  with  corn¬ 
fields,  and  embellifhed  with  numerous  finall  villages. 
In  the  time  of  Shaw  (1732)  it  was  but  an  inconfiderable 
3  place; 
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fihee;  but  at  prefent  it  has  a  great  number  of  good 
lroufes,  newly-erefted  mofques,  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  in 
which  the  bey  refides,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
d id  retinue.  The  Bedouins  in  its  vicinity  are  exempt 
from  taxes,  and  merely  ferve  as  volunteers  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceflity  :  forty  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Oran. 

MASCARAFB,  or  Mas'erie,  a  town  of  Syria,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  powerful  Arabian  prince  :  three  days’ jour¬ 
ney  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  Damafcus. 

MASCAR'DI  (Augultin),  an  Italian  writer,  was  born 
in  1591  of  a  good  family  at  Sarzana  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  among  the  Jefuits, 
which  fociety  he  quitted  upon  an  invitation  from  pope 
Urban  VIII.  who  made  him  his  chamberlain  of  honour, 
and  nominated  him  in  1628  to  the  profefibrlhip  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  College  of  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mafcardi 
was  carelefs  and  fond  of  pleafure,  which  caufed  him  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  perhaps  Ihortened  his 
days.  He  died  of  a  confumptive  diforder  at  Sarzana  in 
1640,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  of  the 
mod  learned  and  eloquent  perfons  of  his  time.  He  com- 
pofed  both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  His  works  are,  1.  Syl- 
varum  Lib.  iv.  2.  Profe  volgari.  3.  Difcorfi  morali  fu 
la  Favola  di  Cebeti.  4.  La  Congiura  del  Conte  Giovan- 
Luigi  Fiefchi.  5.  Dell’  Arte  Hiftorica,  6.  Differtati- 
ones  de  Affeftibus.  7.  Proluliones  Ethicae.  Of  thefe, 
the  molt  valued  is  his  work  on  the  Art  of  writing  Hif- 
tory,  firft  publilhed  in  1636,  and  republilhed  with  addi¬ 
tions  by  Pirani  in  1646.  His  account  of  the  confpi racy 
of  Fiefco,  firft  publilhed  in  1629,  gained  him  reputation, 
though  it  is  not  written  in  a  good  tafte,  and  is  rendered 
tedious  by  long  harangues.  It  was  tranflated  into 
French;  and  the  work  of  cardinal  de  Retz  on  the  fame 
fubjeft  is  only  a  free  tranflation  of  that  of  Mafcardi. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MASCAREN'HAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tras  os  Montes  :  four  miles  north  of  Mirandela. 

MASCA'RI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demo- 
na  :  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Taormina. 

MAS'CARIN,  one  of  the  Gallapagos  Illands,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  1.  12.  S. 

MASCARO'N  (Julius),  a  French  prelate  and  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  preacher,  war  the  fon  of  an  eminent  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  and  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 
1634.  He  entered  when  young  among  the  priefts  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  was  lent  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Mans.  Here  he-  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Collar,  who,  on  obferving 
that  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  an  uncommon  ta¬ 
lent  for  eloquence,  advifed  him  to  cultivate  particularly 
that  of  the  pulpit.  His  firft  appearance  was  at  Saumur, 
where  he  foon  acquired  the  higheft  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  which  induced  feveral  of  the  proteftants  to  be¬ 
come  his  frequent  hearers.  Defirous  of  attaching  fo  able 
a  preacher  to  his  church,  the  bilhop  of  Mans  made  him 
one  of  its  prebendaries ;  but  his  fame  foon  reached  the 
capital,  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  a  courfe  of 
Advent-fermons,  at  the  church  belonging  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  ftreet  of  St.  Honore.  Here  his  auditories 
were  as  crowded  as  at  Mans ;  and  the  principal  members 
of  the  French  academy,  who  had  long  maintained  a  lite¬ 
rary  correfpondence  with  his  father,  gave  their  ftamp  of 
approbation  to  his  wonderful  qualifications.  In  1666,  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  Advent-fermons  at  court, 
and  the  I^ent-fermons  in  the  following  year  ;  .and  was 
fo  much  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  that  from  that  time 
till  1671  he  was  fele&ed  to  preach  the  Advent  and  Lent 
fermons  in  alternate  years.  fn  1671,  the  king  no¬ 
minated  him  bilhop  of  Tulle,  in  the  Lower  Limolin  ;  he 
then  retired  to  his  diocefe,  where  he  frequently  charmed 
and  edified  his  fioek  by  the  exercife  of  his  pulpit-talents, 
and  preached  occafionally  in  the  cathedrals  of  Touloufe 
and  Bourdeaux.  In  1675,  he  was  again  called  to  court, 
to  preach  the  Lent-l'ermons,  as  he  was  alfo  two  years  af« 
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terwards  ;  and,  in  1678,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
Agen.  This  diocefe  abounded  in  proteftants,  to  whole 
converfion  he  feduloufty  applied  himfelf,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  in  perfuading  vaft  numbers  of  them 
to  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  church.  From  this  time 
he  was  frequently  called  to  Paris,  to  pronounce  the  fune¬ 
ral  orations  of  diftinguilhed  characters,  pr  to  officiate  as 
Lent  and  Advent  preacher  to  the  court,  till  the  year 
1694,  when  he  appeared  there  for  the  lalt  time  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  was  equally  admired  and  applauded  as  in  his 
younger  years.  In  the  following  year,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  French  clergy,  he  pronounced  the  difcourfe  on  the 
opening  of  their  aflembly  ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave 
of  Paris,  and  retired  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  epifcopal  functions.  He  died  in 
1703,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  ranks,  particularly  by 
the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  moll  liberal  benefaflor, 
and  who  were  the  heirs  of  all  his  property.  None  of  the 
fermons  of  Mafcaron  have  been  publilhed,  excepting  a 
volume  of  his  Funeral  Orations,  printed  in  1740,  in 
X2ino.  Moreri. 

MAS'CAT,  or  Maskat,  a  town  of  Arabia.  This  is 
the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Oman;  fo  that  the 
fcheik  or  imam  is  by  many  travellers  called  King  of  Maf- 
cat.  It  Hands  at  one  end  of  a  beautiful  plain,  on  'the 
fide  of  a  fmall  gulf,  encompafled  with  fteep  rocks,  form¬ 
ing  an  excellent  harbour,  in  which  the  largeft  vellels  may 
find  Ihelter.  This  harbour  is  likewife  protected  by  forts, 
and  the  city  thus  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  Ar¬ 
rian  called  it  Mofca\  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  being,  even  then, 
a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  In¬ 
dia.  Mafcat  has  ever  enjoyed  this  advantage  ;  and  even 
at  prefent  poflefies  a  confiderable  trade.  The  Portuguefe 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  it  in  1508.  Two  churches, 
one  of  which  is  nowi'a  magazine,  and  the  other  the  houfe 
of  the  wali,  or  governor,  ltill  remain,  to  Ihow  that  they 
were  once  eftablilhed  here.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  their  conqueft  of  Mafcat,  the  Portuguefe  were 
driven  hence  by  the  Arabs,  through  the  aid  of  a  Banian, 
who  had  been  robbed  of  his  daughter  by  the  Portuguefe 
governor.  In  no  other  Mahometan  city  are  the  Banians 
fo  numerous  as  in  Mafcat ;  their  number  in  this  city 
amounts  to  no  fewer  than  1200.  They  are  permitted  to 
live  agreeably  to  their  own  laws,  to  bring  their  wives 
hither,  to  fet  up  idols  in  their  chambers,  and  to  burn 
their  dead.  At  Mafcat,  Europeans  pay  five  per  cent, 
upon  imports,  Mahometans  fix  and  a  half,  and  Jews  and 
Banians  feven  per  cent.  The  imam’s  natural  fubje£ls 
pay  fix  per  cent,  in  kind,  upon  dates  exported  ;  which 
are  the  principal  article  that  the  country  affords.  Maf¬ 
cat  is  the  key  of  Arabia  and  Perfia  ;  and  the  Whole  trade 
is  carried  on  by  Banians.  The  cultoms  of  this  port  only 
are  the  chief  lupport  of  imam’s  forces.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  ftriifeft  of  any  in  either  Perfia  or  Arabia  ;  a 
ftranger  may  walk  in  the  ftreet  in  any  hour  in  the  night 
without  the  leaft  molellation.  Theft  is  never  pardoned  ; 
any  perfon  caught  therein  fuffers  either  death  or  the  lofs 
of  a  hand  ;  by  this  means  the  merchandife  lies  in  the 
ftreet  at  all  times  fafe.  It  is  220  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft: 
of  Gambron,  and  940  eaft  of  Mecca.  Lat.  23.  22,  N. 
Ion.  74.  50.  E. 

MASCAT'LAN,  a  town  of  Mexico  :  fixty  miles  of 
Acapulco. 

MASCAU',  a. town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  eight  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Windifch  Weiftritz. 

MASCAU'TANS,  an  Indian  nation,  inhabiting  near 
lake  Michigan,  and  between  that  and  the  Miftilfippi. 
The  number  of  warriors  is  400.  Lnt.42.  N.  Ion.  90. -YV. 

MASCHAR'SKA,  an  illand  of  Rulfia,  in  the  Frozen 
Sea,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  73.  N. 
Ion.  52. 14.  E. 

MASCHIGI'KA,  a  bay  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
Nova  Zembla.  Lat.  76.  25.  N.  Ion.  59.  14.  E. 

MAS'CHIL,  f.  [Heb.  to  give  initru&ion.J  A  title  of 
feveral  of  the  pkd.ias  of  David. 

MASCHI'TO, 
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MASCHFTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Bafilicata :  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Venofa. 

MAS'CLE,yi  in  heraldry.  See  vol.  ix.  p.  423. 

MAS'CLEF  (Francis),  a  learned  French  pried  and 
orientalift,  was  born  at  Amiens,  about  the  year  1672.  He 
received  the  clerical  tonfure  when  very  young;  and,  after 
having  had  a  good  claflical  education,  and  palhng  through 
the  ordinary  courfes  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  applied  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  That  he  might  be  able  thoroughly  to  enter  into 
their  literal  fenfe,  and  to  underftand  their  peculiar  idioms, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  languages,  but  alfo  of  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and 
the  Arabic.  In  the  Hebrew,  particularly,  he  became  pro¬ 
foundly  fkilled.  He  obtained  confiderable  preferment  in 
the  church  ;  and,  to  aftift  the  ftudies  of  the  younger  clergy, 
he  drew  up  A  Courfe  of  Philofophy,  and  A  Courfe  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  publilh  for  their  life  ; 
but  circurnftances  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  that  delign. 
He  added  to  his  other  acquirements  a  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanilh  to  read  the  writers  in  both  with¬ 
out  the  alfillance  of  tranflations.  By  incelfant  applica¬ 
tion,  however,  and  a  confined  mortified  manner  of  living, 
he  injured  his  health,  and  died  in  1728,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-fix.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Ecclefiafiical  Con¬ 
ferences  in  the  Diocefe  of  Amiens,  on  the  Duties  and  Ob. 
ligations  of  the  Ecclefiafiical  State,  and  on  the  principal 
Truths  of  Religion,  in  feveral  volumes,  121110.  2.  The 

Catechifm  of  Amiens,  4to.  and  feveral  pieces  relative  to 
the  Janfenifi  controverfy,  which  are  particularifed  in  Mo- 
reri.  Btit  his  fame  with  pofterity  chiefly  refts  on  his 
Grammatica  Hebraica ,  a  PunElis  aliifque  Inventis  Majforetfiicis 
libera,  printed  at  Paris  in  1716,  in  i2ino.  This  very  able 
and  ftandard  work,  the  merits  of  which  are  now  well 
known  and  acknowledged  in  the  learned  world,  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  preface  on  the  proper  method  of  learning  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  does  credit  to  the  author’s  eru¬ 
dition  and  his  Latinity.  The  freedom,  however,  with 
which  he  explodes  vowel-points,  and  many  other  rabbi¬ 
nical  trifles,  gave  offence  to  Dorn.  Guarin,  a  learned  Be¬ 
nedictine,  who,  in  1724,  publiflied  a  Hebrew  grammar  on 
the  oppolite  fyffem  to  that  of  M.  Mafclef,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  which  he  attacked  our  author’s  performance. 
M.  Mafclef  replied  in  a  letter  of  twenty-four  pages,  in 
French,  printed  in  the  fame  year.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  Guarin’s  fecond  volume,  in  1728,  containing  a  more 
particular  endeavour  to  refute  the  principles  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  without  points,  our  author  began  to  prepare  an  an- 
fwer  to  his  ftridures,  but  was  prevented  from  completing 
it  by  his  death.  In  1730,  the  abbe  de  la  Bletterie,  the 
friend  of  M.  Mafclef,  publiflied  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Grammar,  in  2  vols.  i2:no.  the  firft  confifting  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  fecond  containing 
three  other  Grammars,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Samaritan,  together  with  a  full  reply  to  the  objections  of 
Guarin.  .  Moreri. 

MASCOBU',  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Mayo:  no  miles  north-eaft  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MASCO'MY,  a  river  of  New  Hampfhire,  which  runs 
into  the  Connecticut  in  lat.  43.  37.  N.  Ion.  72. 16.  W. 

MASCOU'TENS,  a  river  of  the  weftern  territory  of 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Wabafli  in  lat.  39.  17.  N. 
Ion.  87.  58.  W. 

MAS'CULINE,  adj.  [snafculin ,  Fr.  mafculinin,  Lat.] 
Male  ;  not  female. —  His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and 
fire,  the  two  niafculine  elements,  exercifing  their  operation 
upon  nature,  being  the  feminine.  Peac/mm  on  Drawing. 

O  1  why  did  God.; 

Creator  wife,  that  peopled  highelt  heav’n 

With  fpirits  mafculine ,  create  at  lalt 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defeCt 

Of  nature  ?  Milton's  Par  adi/e  Loft. 

Refembling  man  ;  virile;  not  effeminate. — You  find  fome- 
thing  bold  and  mafculine  in  the  air  and  philtre  of  the  firft 
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figure,  which  is  that  of  Virtue.  Addifon. — In  grammar  it 
denotes  the  gender  denoted  to  the  male  kind  in  any  word, 
though  not  always  exprefling  fex. — The  Englifh  language 
with  Angular  propriety  following  nature  alone,  applies  the 
diflinClion  of  mafculine  and  feminine  only  to  the  names  of 
animals  ;  all  the  re (t  are  neuter.  Lozot/i. 

Moft  fubftances  are  ranged  under  the  heads  mafculine 
or  feminine.  This,  in  foine  cafes,  is  done  with  a  (how  of 
reafon ;  but  in  others  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  for  that, 
reafon  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  languages  and 
even  according  to  the  words  introduced  from  one  language 
into  another.  Thus  the  names  of  trees  are  generally  fe¬ 
minine  in  Latin,  and  mafculine  in  French.  Farther,  the 
genders  of  the  fame  word  are  fometimes  varied  in  the" 
lame  language.  Thus  alvus,  according  to  Prifcian,  was 
anciently  mafculine,  hut  is  now  become  feminine.  And 
navire,  a  fhip,  in  French,  was  anciently  feminine,  but  is  now 
mafculine.  The  word  carrojfe,  a  coach,  was  originally  fe¬ 
minine,  as  its  termination  implies;  and  it  is  fo  found  in 
Cotgrave’s  Dictionary.  A  child  of  five  years  old  altered 
the  gender  :  Louis  XIV,  came  to  the  crown  at  that  age;, 
and  loon  afterwards  happened  to  call  out.  Oil  eft  mon. 
carrojfe?  The  word  has  been  confidered  mafculine  ever 
fince  :  Menage,  in  his  Did.  Etymologiqu.e,  calls  it  maf¬ 
culine,  but  obferves,  that  formerly  it  was  feminine.  See 
farther  under  the  article  Grammar,  vol.  viii.  p.  765. 

Masculine  Rhyme,  in  the  French  poetry,  is  that  made 
with  a  word  which  has  a  ftrong,  open,  and  accented,  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  as  all  words  have,  excepting  thofe  which  have- 
an  e  feminine  in  their  laft  fy liable.  For  infiance,  amour' 
and  jour,  mort  and  fort,  are  mafculine  rhymes;  and  per e 
and  mere,  gloire  and  memoir e,  are  feminine.  Hence  alfo 
verfes  ending  with  a  mafculine  rhyme  are  called  mafculine 
vcrjes,  and  thofe  ending  with  a  feminine  rhyme  feminine 
verfes.  It  is  now  a  rule  eftablilhed  among  the  French 
poets  never  to  ufe  above  two  mafculine  or  two  femir, 
nine  verfes  fucceflively,  except  in  the  kiofer  kind  of  poe¬ 
try.  Marot  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this  mixture  c£ 
mafculine  and  feminine  verfes,  and  Ronfard  was  the  firft 
who  pradifed  it  with  fuccefs.  The  mafculine  verfes  fhould 
always  have  a  fyllable  lefs  than  the  feminine  ones. 

Masculine  Signs.  Afirologers  divide  the  planets  and’ 
figns  into  mafculine{and  feminine;  by  reafon  of  their  qua¬ 
lities,  which  are  either  adive,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted' 
mafculine;  or  paflive,  dry  or  moift,  which  are  feminine.: 
On  this  principle  they  call  the  Sun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Mars,  mafculine ;  and  the  Moon  and  Venus  feminine.  Mer¬ 
cury,  they  fuppofe,  partakes  of  the  two.  Among  the  figns, 
Aries,  Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  are  maf¬ 
culine:  Cancer,  Capricornus,  Taurus,  Virgo,  Scorpio,  and 
Pifces,  are  feminine.  See  the  article  Astrology,  vol.  ii- 

MAS'CULINELY,  adv.  Like  a  man: 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  moil  mafculincly. 

And  play  the  orator.  Ben  Jonfon's  Catiline.- 

MAS'CULINENESS,  f.  Manniflinefs ;  male  figure  er. 
behaviour. 

MASDEVAL'LIA,  /.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
gynandria,  order  monandria,  natural  order  orchidfse.  Ge¬ 
neric  characters— Calyx :  perianthium  fuperior,  of  one 
leaf,  bell-fhaped,  three-cleft;  its.  legmen  ts  ovate,  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  fmall  horns,  the  upper  one  rather  the 
fhorteft.  Corolla:  petals  two,, oblong,  oblique,  fmall,  the 
fofemolt  angle  at  their  bafe  moft  prominent,  their  inner 
margin  approaching  the  ftyle;  lip  ovate,  entire,  Sightly', 
keeled,  fomewhat  ftalked,  enclofed  within  the  calyx.  Sta¬ 
mina:  anthers  a  terminal  hemifpherical  lid;  mafles  of 
pollen  ovate,  ftalked,  in  pairs.  Piftillum  :  germen  infe¬ 
rior,  oblong;  ftyle  fhort,  gibbous,  channelled  in  front;, 
iligma  in  the  fore  pair,  concave.  Pe'ricarpium :  capfule 
oblong. —  Fffential  CharaEler.  Calyx  of  one  leaf,  bell-fhaped, 
three-cleft;  lip  ovate,  fomewhat  ftalked,  (horter  than  the 
calyx;  anthers  a  terminal  lid,  decidufcus,  ^ 

Mafdevallia  uniflora,  a  fingle  fpecies:  native  of  Peru, 
where  it  is  called  kwaffqhwajji,  Siyartz, 

MASE'BEi, 
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MASE'BE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Gothland  :  fif¬ 
ty-four  iniles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Gotheborg. 

MAS'ELSKOI,  a  town  of  Rufina,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel:  twenty  iniles  fouth  of  Kola. 

M  A'SENBURG,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Styria :  tivo 
miles  fduth  of  Leoben. 

MASE'NO,  a  village  of  the  Valteline,  celebrated  for  its 
baths:  eight  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Chiavenna. 

MASE'NO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs 
into  the  Adda  four  miles  eaft  of  Morbegno. 

MAS'ERA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Oman, 
on  the  coafi:  feventy  miles  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Kalhat. 
Lat.  22,  N.  - 

MASERA'TA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Piacenza  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Piacenza. 

MA'SEYCK.  See  Maeseyck.  . 

M  ASH,/i  [majch e,  Dut.]  The  fpace  betweemthe  threads 
of  a  net,  commonly  written  vujli. — To  defend  againft  the 
flings  of  bees,  have  a  net  knit  with  fo  ftnall  ma/Jies,  that 
a  bee  cannot  get  through.  Mortimer, — Any  thing  mingled 
or  beaten  together  into  an  undifiinguifhed  or  confufed 
body  ;  [from  mij'ckcn,  Dut.  to  mix,  of  mafcher ,  Fr.]  A  mix¬ 
ture  for  a  horfe.- — Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a 
pail,  then  put  to  it  as  much  fcalding  wafer  as  will  wet  it 
well;  ftir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
fweet,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe  lukewarm:  this  viajli  is  to 
be  given  to  a  horfe  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to  make  it 
work  the  better  ;  or  in  the  tame  of  great  ficknefs,  or  after 
hard  labour.  Farrier’s  DiEiionary. 

To  MASH,  v.  a,  \majcher,  Fr.]  To  beat  into  a  confufed 
mafs. — To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobfter,  clap  it  between 
the  fides  of  the  dining-room  door:  thus  you  can  do  it 
■without  ma/hing  the  meat.  Swift’s  Advice  to  Servants — To 
mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 

MASH'AL,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MASH'AM,  a  market-town  in  the  'North  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ure,  at  the  diftance 
of  nine  miles  from  Rippon,  and  224.  from  London.  In 
the  church,  which  is  a  handfome  ftrufture  with  a  fine 
fpive,  is  a  monument  for  fir  Marmaduke  Wyvill ;  and  in 
the  church-yard  the  lower  half  of  a  crofs,  adorned  with 
compartments  of  men  and  animals  in  relief.  Leland  men¬ 
tions  this  town  as  “  Mafleham,  a  pratye  quick  market- 
town  and  a  fair  church.  Several  of  the  Scropes  of  Ma- 
fliatn  were  buried  in  York  Minfter.  Wiville  dwillith  a 
litle  above  Mafham  on  the  further  ripe  of  Ure.”  A  weekly 
market  is  held  in  this  town  on  Tuefdays,  and  three  fairs 
annually. 

In  tlie  vicinity  of  Mafham  flood  Jervaux  abbey,  founded 
in  1145,  for  Ciftertians  :  at  the  diifolution,  the  fcite  was 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Lennox.  From  the  fragments  of 
ruins  which  are  fcattered  over  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
the  outward  walls  appear  to  have  been  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference. — At  Swinton,  near  Mafham,  is  the  feat  of  the 
Danby  family.- — At  Clifton,  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  town, 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  which  was  formerly  the  manfion  of  the  lords  Scroop 
of  Mafham. 

MASKANGUR',  a  town  of  Candahar,  in  the  province 
of  Cabul,  on  the  river  Sewad  :  forty-eight  miles  north  of 
Attcck,  and  130  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cabul.  Lat.  33.  54.  N. 
Ion,  71 .  7.  E. 

MASH'UK,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak  :  five  miles 
north- weft  of  Samira. 

MASH'ING,  f.  The  aft  of  beating  into  a  confufed 
mafs  ;  of  mixing  the  water  and  malt  for  brewing. 

M ASH'ING-TTJB,  J.  The  tub  in  which  water  and 
malt  is  mixed  for  brewing, — What  was  put  in  the  firft 
majhing-tub  draw  off,  as  alfo  that  liquor  in  the  fecond 
mafhing-tub.  Mcrtim.er's  Hvjbandry. 

MASHMAN'NAH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MASIA'DY,  a  town  of  Samogitia  :  thirty-fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Medniki. 

MAS'] AN,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  runs  into  the  Sihon 
in  the  province  of  Chorafan. 
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MAS'IDE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Galicia: 
twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Orenfe. 

MAS'IDE,  a  final  1  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea. 
Lat.  7.  25.  S.  lor..  1 30  35.  E. 

MASI'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte :  five  miles  fouth  of  Le  Mans,  and  three  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  La  Fleche. 

MA'SIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Dora:  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ivre-a. 

MASI'NA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  north  of  Bambara, 
fituated  on  north  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  to  the  fouth- 
well  of  Tombuftou,  inhabited  -by  Fmilabs,  who  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Bambara.  Lat.  14.  30.  to.  16.  N. 
Ion.  o.  3.  to  3  o.  W. 

MASINAC',  a  town  of  Egypt:  fourteen  miles  northi- 
eaft  of  Habafeh. 

MASIN'GA,  a  town  o£  Cacongo.  Lat.  5.  10.  S.  Ion. 
12.  8.  E. 

MASINIS'SA.  See  Massinissa. 

MAS1VAN',  or  Merzifon,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  the  government  of  Sivas:  ninety  miles  north-weft  of" 
Sivas,  and  120  eaft  of  Angura. 

MA'SIUS  (Andrew),  a  native  of  Brabant,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  oriental  fcholar  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  in 
a  fmall  village  near  Bruflels,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not 
informed.  He  purfued  his  academical  ftudies  at  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Louvaine,  where  he  gained  the  firft  honours  in 
the  philofophical  clafs  in  1533,  at  which  time  he  is  fpoken 
of  as  (till  a  boy.  Afterwards  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
civil  and  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made  adoftor,  and 
was  nominated  counfellor  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  was 
an  extraordinary  linguift,  being  intimately  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  Italian,  French,  Spanifh,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  but  alfo  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac.  He  was  made  privy-counfellor  to  John  a  Vueza, 
bifiiop  of  Conftance  and  Lunden  ;  and  maintained  a  ccr- 
refpondence,  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  with  Sebaftian  Mum- 
fter,  who  fays,  that  his  letters  in  both  thefe  languages  were 
written  with  a  degree  of  correftnefs  and  purity,  which  he 
could  not  have  excelled  had  they  been  his  mother-tongues. 
By  order  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  he  was  fent  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  affociated  with  Arias  Montanus,  Fabricius,  &c. 
in  publifliing  the  Bible  Royal,  or  Antwerp  Polyglot. 
Mafius  had  been  poilefTor  of  the  celebrated  Syriac  mamt- 
fcript  of  the  feventh  century,  afterwards  the  property  of 
Daniel  Erneft  Jablonfki,  which  is  the  only  manufcript 
known  that  prefents  us  with  the  edition  given  by  Origen 
of  the  Book  of  Jofhua,  and  the  following  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  which  was  tranflated  word  for  word  from 
a  Greek  copy  corrected  by  Eufebius.  He  died  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Cleves  in  the  year  1573.  His  works  confilt  of, 
1.  Grammatica  Syriaca,  1571,  folio.  2.  Syrorum  Pecu- 
lium,  or  an  explanation  of  peculiar  words  which  occur 
frequently  in  Syriac  writers,  3.  Lexicon  Grascum,  et 
Grsecae  Linguae  Inltitutiones,  4.  Commentarius  de  P;r^ 
radifo,  tranftated  from  the  Syriac  of  Mofes  Bar  Cephas,  a 
w/iter  who  lived  before  the  leventh  century,  1569,  3vo. 
5.  B.  Bafilii  Aenovpyta,,  1569,  8vo.  6.  Molis  Mardeni, 
Jacobitse,  &c.  apud  Greg.  XIII.  P.M.  Legati,  Profeftiones 
Fidei  Duae,  tranflated  from  the  Syriac,  1569,  Svo.  After 
his  death  were  publiflied,  7.  Exphcatio  in  Hiftoriam  Jo- 
fuas,  1574,  folio.  8.  Difputatio  de  Ccena  Domini,  in  op- 
pofltion  to  the  Calvinilts,  1575,  4to.  Gen.  Biog. 

MASK,  or  Masque,  A  [French.]  A  cover  to  difguife 
the  face  j  a  vifor. — Could  we  fuppofe  that  a  majk  re  pre¬ 
sented  never  fo  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  charac¬ 
ter,  it  can  never  fuit  with  the  variety  of  pallions-  that  are 
incident  to  every  Angle  perfon  in  the  whole  courle  of  a 
play.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Since  (lie  did  neglect  her  looking-giafs, 

And  throw  her  lun-expelling  majk  away  ; 

The  air  hath  ftarv’d  the  rofes  in  her  cheeks, 

And  pitch’d  the  lily  tinfture  of  her  face.  Shal-efpeare. 

Poppaea,  wife  of  Nero,  is  faid  to  be  ths  firft  inventor 
6C  of 
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of  the  mafk,  with  which  the  continued  to  guard  her 
complexion  from  the  fun  and  weather,  as  being  the  rnoft 
delicate  woman,  with  regard  to  her  perfon,  that  has  been 
known.  Brantome  oblerves,  that  the  common  ufe  of 
modern  mafks  was  not  introduced  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Theatrical  malks  were  in  common  ufe,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  Suidas  and  Athenseus  afcribe 
the  invention  of  them  to  the  poet  Choerilus,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Thefpis  ;  Horace  attributes  them  to  .ffifchylus  ; 
but  Ariftotle  informs  us,  that  the  real  inventor,  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  time  of  their  firft  introduction  and  ufe, 
were  unknown. 

The  want  of  natural  power  of  voice  fufficient  to  be  heard 
in  the  open  air,  (for  the  ancient  theatres  had  no  cover,) 
and  by  a  great  multitude,  firfl  fuggefted  the  idea  of  dra¬ 
matic  malks,  which  were  ufed  by  the  aftors  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fpeaking-trumpets.  The  malk  was  called  by  the 
Latins  perfona,  from  perfonare,  “  to  found  through  and 
delineations  of  fuch  malks  as  were  tiled  in  each  piece  were 
generally  prefixed  to  it,  as  appears  from  the  Vatican  Te¬ 
rence.  Hence  dramatis perfova,  “majltso'i  the  drama  w  hich 
•words,  after  malks  ceafed  to  be  ufed,  were  underffood  to 
mean  (C  pcrfons  of  the  drama.”  Quintilian  (lib.  ii.)  gives 
a  lift  of  invariable  mall^s  appropriated  to  different  cha¬ 
racters,  to  which  the  public  had  for  many  ages  been  ac- 
cuftomed.  And  Julius  Pollux  is  ftill  more  ample  in  his 
account  of  theatrical  malks,  ufed  in  tragedy,  fatire,  and 
comedy.  Niobe,  weeping  ;  Medea,  furious  ;  Ajax,  alto- 
niflied  ;  and  Hercules,  enraged.  In  comedy,  the  Have, 
the  parafite,  the  clown,  the  captain,  the  old  woman,  the 
harlot,  the  auftere  old  man,  the  debauched  young  man, 
-the  prodigal,  the  prudent  young  woman,  the  matron,  and 
.the  father  of  a  family,  were  allconftantly  charaClerifed  by 
particular  malks.  The  cuftom  is,  in  fome  meafure,  ftill 
preferved  in  the  Italian  comedy,  and  in  our  pantomime 
entertainments,  which  originated  from  it. 

Mask  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  ufed  to  cover  the 
face,  and  prevent  a  perfon’s  being  known. — The  penitents 
of  Lyons  and  Avignon  hide  their  faces  with  large  white 
veils,  which  ferve  them  for  majks.  Chambers. — In  architec¬ 
ture,  it  is  applied  to  certain  pieces  of  fculpture,  reprefent- 
ing  fome  hideous  forms,  grotefque  or  fatyr’s  faces,  See. 
ufed  to  fill  up  and  adorn  vacant  places,  as  in  friezes,  the 
pannels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  See.  but  particularly  in 
grottoes. — Any  pretence  or  fubterfuge:  - 
Too  plain  thy  nakednefsof  foul  efpy’d, 

Why  dolt  thou  ftrive  the  confcious  lhame  to  hide, 

By  majks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  ?  Prior. 

MASK,  more  commonly  written  Masque,  f.  A  feftive 
entertainment,  in  which  the  company  is  malked. — Will 
you  preparefor  this  mafque to-night  ?  Shahefpeare. — A  revel ; 
a  piece  of  mummery  ;  a  wild  buftle  : 

They  in  the  end  agree, 

That  at  a  mafque  and  common  revelling, 

Which  was  ordain’d,  they  Ihould  perform  the  deed.  Daniel. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world’s  vain  majk, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Milton. 

A  dramatic  performance,  written  in  a  tragic  ftyle  w  ithout 
attention  to  rules  or  probability. — Thus  I  have  broken 
the  ice  to  invention,  for  the  lively  reprefentation  of  floods 
and  rivers  neceflary  for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their 
pictures,  poems,  comedies,  and  majlis.  Peacham. 

This  kind  of  theatrical  drama  was  much  in  favour  in 
the  courts  of  princes  during  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  in  the  latter  particularly  in  England.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hall’s  Chronicle,  the  firft  mafque  performed  in 
England  was  at  Greenwich,  1512,  “after  the  manner  of 
Italy  and  Hollingflied  fays,  that  “  there  was  not  only 
a  mafque,  but  a  good  comedy  of  Plautus,  performed  in 
1520.”  In  1530,  a  mafque  was  performed  at  Whitehall, 
“  confifting  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  a  banquet,  with  a  dif- 
play  of  grotefque  perfonages  and  fantaltic  dreffes,”  This 
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piece  feems  only  to  have  wanted  machinery  to  fulfil  the  idea 
of  a  complete  mafque,  fuch  as  were  afterwards  written  by 
•Ben  Jonfon  and  others,  w  hich,  with  a  conftant  mufical  de¬ 
clamation  in  recitative  mixed  with  air,  would  have  formed 
an  opera  exactly  fimilarto  the  mufical  drama  of  Italy,  in 
the  enfuing  century. 

Mafques  were  certainly  the  precurfors  of  operas  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  belong  to  the  chain  of  dramas  which  completed 
the  union  of  poetry  and  mufic  on  our  ftage  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear,  on  examination,  that  the  Italian  mafeheratt, 
publifhed  by  Lafca,  which  have  been  thought  their  pro¬ 
totypes,  were  dialogued  or  performed  on  any  ftage.  They 
feem  to  have  been  only  procefiional  fongs,  fling  through 
the  ftreet  by  the  reprefentatives  of  different  profeflions 
and  trades,  majked,  during  carnival-time.  And  the  inter¬ 
ludes  which  de  Miffy  and  Riccoboni,  and  their  tranflators, 
think  we  had  from  the  Italian  intermezzi,  feem  to  want 
analogy  :  as  interlude,  with  us,  was  a  general  name  for 
every  Ipecies  of  ftage-reprefentation,  out  of  the  church. 

Mafques  in  England  certainly  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
operas  :  as  they  are  in  dialogue;  performed  on  a  ftage  ; 
ornamented  with  machinery,  dances,  and  decorations  ;  and 
have  always  mufic,  vocal  and  inftrumental.  But  then  the 
effential  and  charadleriftic  criterion,  recitative,  is  want¬ 
ing,  without  which  the  refemblance  is  imperfedf.  Our 
mufical  pieces,  which  are  fornetimes  honoured  with  the 
name  of  opera,  differ  in  this  particular  fo  much,  that  they 
more  refemble  mafques  than  the  dramas  which  are  entitled 
to  that  appellation ;  for,  in  Englifti  mufical  dramas,  the 
dialogue  is  all  declaimed  or  fpoken  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  our  old  mafques;  and  in  Italy,  whence  we  have  both 
name  and  thing,  an  opera  confifts  of  both  recitatives  and 
airs,  and  is  fimg  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Riccoboni  fays,  that  James  I.  on  coming  to  the  crown 
in  1603,  granted  a  licenfe  to  a  company  of  players,  in 
which  patent  interludes  are  included  ;  but  an  interlude 
then  was  another  word  for  a- play,  whether  comedy,  tra¬ 
gedy,  or  farce.  Mafques  are  not  mentioned  in  this  patent ; 
but  as  mafques,  at  this  time,  were  court-entertainments, 
or  performed  in  the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  on  particular 
Qccafions  of  feftivity,  the  neceflary  machinery  and  decora¬ 
tions  rendered  fuch  exhibitions  too  expenfive  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  public  theatres.  Indeed,  the  feveral  parts  in  the 
mafques  of  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  were 
ufually  reprefented  by  the  firft  perfonages  in  the  kingdom  ; 
if  at  court,  the  king,  queen,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  of¬ 
ten  performed  in  them, 

Mafques  appear  to  have  been  ftill  more  the  favourite 
anuifements  of  the  court  during  the  early  and  tranquil 
part  of  Charles  I’s  reign  than  in  that  of  James;  and  the 
queen,  who  feems  to  have  brought  with  her  from  France 
at  leaft  as  great  a  love  for  dramatic  exhibitions  as  fhe 
found  here,  frequently  reprefented  the  principal  character 
in  the  piece  herfelf.  Moll  of  the  court-mafques  were 
written  by  Ben  Jonfon,  who,  in  his  ftation  of  poet-laureat, 
feems  to  have  furnifhed  more  of  thefe  dramas  than  birth¬ 
day  or  new-.years’  odes.  And,  though  the  mafques  of 
this  reign  are  frequently  faid,  in  the  title-page  and  dra¬ 
matis  ptrjona,  to  have  been  performed  by  the  king,  queen, 
and  nobles  of  their  court,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe 
great  perfonages  often  took  part  in  the  dialogue  or  fongs 
of  the  piece;  but  generally  appeared  on  the  ftage  in  the 
fplendid  ballets  only,  as  dancers,  reprefentiug  mythologi¬ 
cal  or  allegorical  characters.  Indeed,  the  queen,  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  mafques  of  this  reign,  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed  fufliciently  exercifed  in  our  language  to  undertake 
a  part  in  which  declamation  was  neceflary. 

In  1633,  there  were  no  lels  than  five  mafques  performed 
at  different  places  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  per¬ 
fonages  of  the  court.  A  very  circumftantial  account  of 
one  of  thefe  has  been  left  in  a  manufeript  by  lord-com- 
mifiioner  Whitelock,  written  by  himfelf.  This  mafque, 
entitled  the  Triumphs  of  Peace,  and  written  by  James 
Shirley,  a  dramatift  of  the  fecond  clafs  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  author  of  near  forty  plays,  was  adted  at 

Whitehall, 
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Whitehall,  anti  the  whole  expenfe  defrayed  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  as  a  testimony  of  duty 
and  loyalty  on  his  majefty’s  return  from  Scotland,  after 
terminating  the  difcontents  in  that  kingdom.  We  have 
noticed  this  entertainment  in  our  article  Inns  of  Court, 
vol.  xi.  p.  70.  but,  as  the  whole  narrative  is  extremely  cu¬ 
rious,  we  (hall  copy  (from  Burney’s  Hift.  of  Mulic,  vol.  iii.) 
fuch  paffages  as  are  mod  chara&eriftic  of  the  times,  in  the 
words  of  the  original. 

“About  Allhollantide  this  year  (1633),  feverall  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  fower  Innes  of  Court,  amongft 
whom,  fome  w’ere  fervaunts  of  the  king,  had  a  defigne 
-that  thefe  Innes  of  Court  (hould  prefent  their  fervice  to 
the  king  and  queen,  and  teftify  their  affections  to  them, 
by  the  outward  and  fplendid  vifible  teltimony  of  a  royail 
masoue  of  all  the  4  Societies  joyning  together,  to  be  by 
them  brought  to  the  court,  as  an  exprefiion  of  their  love 
and  dutie  to  their  majefties.  This  was  hinted  att  in  the 
court,  and  by  them  intimated  tothechiefe  of  thofe  focieties, 
that  it  would  be  well  taken  from  them  ;  and  fome  held  it 
the  more  feafonable,  bicaufe  this  action  would  manifelt 
the  difference  of  their  opinion  from  Mr.  Prynne’s  new 
learning,  and  ferve  to  confute  his  Hijlrio  majlix  againft  en- 
terludes.”  [This  virulent  book  had  been  publilhed  the 
preceding  year;  and  in  the  table  of  contents,  referring  to 
that  part  of  his  work  which  treated  of  female  players,  it 
having  been  (aid,  “  women  aCtors  notorious  whores,”  it 
was  conftrued  into  a  reflexion  on  the  queen  and  her  ladies, 
who  frequently  performed  in  court-raafques  ;  and  he  was 
fentenced,  in  the  ftar-chamber,  to  be  imprifoned  for  life, 
fined  5000I.  expelled  Lincoln’s  Inn,  “difbarred  and  dif- 
qualifled  to  praCfife  the  law,  degraded  of  his  degree  in  the 
univerfity,  to  be  fet  in  the  pillory,  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  book  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ; 
which  ligorous  fentence,”  fays  Whitelock,  “  was  as  rigo- 
roufly  executed.”] 

“This  defigne  tooke  well  with  all  the  Innes  of  Court, 
efpecially  the  younger  fort  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  putt 
it  in  execution,  the  benchers  of  each  lociety  rnett,  and 
agreed  to  have  this  folemnity  performed,  in  the  noblelt 
and  mod:  (lately  manner  that  could  be  invented.  The 
better  to  effeCt  this,  it  was  refolved,  in  each  houle  to 
choofe  two  of  their  members,  whom  they  (hould  judge 
fitted  for  fuch  a  bufinefs,  to  be  a  committee,  by  joint  af- 
(ittance  to  carry  on  that  affayre.  In  the  Middle  Tempie 
were  chofen  of  this  committee  Mr.  Edward  Hyde  and 
Whitelocke  (the  author)  ;  for  the  Inner  Temple,  fir  Ed¬ 
ward  Herbert  and  Mr.  Selden  ;  for  Lincoln's  Inne,  Mr. 
Atturney  Noy  and  Mr.  Gerling ;  and  for  Greyes  Inne, 

Sir  John  Fynch  and  Mr. - .  This  committee,  being 

empowered  by  the  benchers,  made  feverall  Cub-committees, 
one  of  which  was  to  take  care  of  the  poeticall  part  of  the 
bulines  5  another  of  the  properties  of  the  mafquers  and 
antimafquers,  and  other  aftors ;  another  of  the  dauncing  5 
and  to  me,  in  particular,  was  committed  the  whole  care 
and  charge  of  all  the  muficke  for  this  great  mafque.  I 
made  choice  of  Mr.  Symon  Ives,  an  honeft  and  able  mu- 
fitiaii,  of  excellent  (kill  in  his  art,  and  of  Mr.  Lawes,  to 
compofe  the  aiers,  ieffons,  and  (bugs,  for  the  mafque,  and 
to  be  tnafters  of  all  the  muficke  under  me.  I  alfo  made 
choice  of  4  of  the  mod  excellent  mufitians  of  the  Queen’s 
Chapell,  M.  La  Ware,  M.  Du  Val,  M.  Robert,  and  M.  Mari, 
with  divers  others  of  forrein  nations,  who  were  moft  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  art,  not  in  the  ieaft  neglefting  my  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  whofe  knowledge  in  muficke  rendered  them  ufe- 
ful  in  this  aftion,  to  beare  their  parts  in  the  muficke, 
which  I  refolved,  if  I  could,  to  have  fo  performed,  as 
might  excell  any  that  ever  before  this  time  had  bin  in 
England. 

“  The  time  for  preferring  this  mafque  at  Whitehall  wras 
agreed  to  be  on  Candlemas-night,  to  end  att  Chriftmas  ; 
and,  the  feveral  parts  of  it  being  brought  neer  to  a  rea- 
dinefs  for  aftion,  Hyde  and  Whitelocke  were  Cent  to  the 
lofd  chamberlain,  the  earle  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
and  to  fir  Henry  Vane,  the  comtroller  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
to  advife  with  them,  to  take  order  about  the  fceane,  and 
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preparing  things  in  the  banquetting-houfe.  The  dauncers* 
mafquers,  antimafquers,  and  mufitians,  did  before-hand 
prabiife  in  the  place  where  they  were  to  prefent  the  mafque, 
and  the  fceanes  were  artfully  prepared  (by  Inigo  Jones)  att 
the  lower  end  of  the  banquetting-houfe,  and  all  things 
were  in  readynefs. 

“  The  grand  mafquers  were  fower  gentlemen  of  each 
Inne  of  Court,  molt  fuitable  for  their  perfons,  dauncing, 
and  garbe,  for  that  buifnes  ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  they 
(hould  be  drawne  in  fower  rich  chariotts,  fower  mafquers 
in  each  chariot,  by -fix  horfes  in  each.  And,  to  prevent 
difference  about  the  order  of  their  going,  it  was  propound¬ 
ed  by  Wh.  and  affented  to  by  the  committee,  that  the 
chariots  (hould  be  made  after  the  fafiiion  of  the  Roman 
tryumphant  chariots,  and,  being  of  an  ovall  forme  in  tire 
feats,  there  would  be  no  difference  of  place  in  them.  For 
the  feverall  colours,  and  for  the  precedence  of  the  chariots, 
it  was  agreed,  that  one  of  each  houfe,  of  the  committee, 
(hould  throwe  the  dice;  and,  as  that  happened,  the  fociety 
to  be  bound  of  which  he  that  threw  was  a  member.  I 
threw  the  dice  for  the  Middle  Temple;  and  by  my  caft 
had  the  place  for  the  fecond  chariot,  and  filver  and  blew 
for  my  colours,  which  colours  I  have  ever  fince  kept  iu 
my  liveryes,  and  upon  all  folemn  occalions. 

“  Candlemas-day  being  come,  and  all  things  being  in 
readynefs,  the  mafquers,  horfemen,  mufitians,  dauncens, 
and  all  that  were  actors  in  the  buifnes,  fett  forth  from  Ely- 
houfe,  in  Holborne,  every  one  in  their  order,  towards 
Whitehall,  their  way  being  direiffed  through  Chancery- 
lane,  and  from  thence  through  Temple  Barre,  and  (o  the 
high  way  to  the  court.  The  firft  that  marched  were  twen¬ 
ty  footmen  in  fcarlet  liveries  with  filver  lace,  each  one 
having  his  fword  by  his  fide,  a  baton  in  one  hand,  and  a 
torch  lighted  in  the  other;  thefe  were  the  marfhall’s  men, 
w  ho  cleered  the  ftreets,  made  way,  and  were  all  about  the 
marfhall  waiting  his  commands.  After  them,  and  fofne- 
tinves  in  the  midft  of  them,  came  the  marfhall,  Mr.  Darrell, 
afterwards  knighted  by  the  king,  an  extraordinary  hau- 
fome  proper  gentleman,  one  of  Lincoln’s  Inne,  agreed 
uppon  by  the  committee  for  this  fervice.  He  was  mounted 
uppon  one  of  the  king’s  bed  horfes,  and  richeft  faddles, 
and  his  own  habit  was  exceeding,  rich  and  glorious,  his 
horfemanfhip  very  gallant,  and,  befides  his  marfhall  men, 
he  had  two  lacquayes,  who  carried  torches  by  him,  and  a 
page  in  livery,  that  went  by  him  carrying  his  cloafce. 
After  him  followed  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  Innes 
of  Court  in  very  rich  clothes,  five  and  twenty  chofen-out 
of  each  houfe,  of  the  moft  properand  haniome  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  focieties.  Every  one  of  them  was  gallantly 
mounted,  on  the  beft  horfes,  and  with  the  belt  furniture, 
that  the  king’s  liable  and  the  (tables  of  all  the  nobility  in 
tonne  could  afforde  ;  and  they  were  forward  on  this  oc- 
calion  to  lend  them.  The  richnefs  of  the  apparell  and 
furniture,  glittering  by  the  light  of  the  multitude  of 
torches  attending  them,  with  the  motion  and  ltirring  of 
their  mettled  horfes,  and  the  many  and  various  gay  liveries 
of  their  fervants,  butt  efpecially  the  perfonal  beauty  and 
gallantry  of  the  hanfome  young  gentlemen,  made  the  moft 
glorious  and  fplendid  (how  that  ever  was  beheld  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

“  After  the  horfemen  came  the  antimafquers  ;  and,  as 
the  horfemen  had  their  muficke*  about  a  dozen  of  the  beft 
trumpets,  fo  the  firft  antimafque,  being  of  cripples  and 
beggars  on  horfeback,  had  their  muficke  of  keys  and 
tonges,  and  the  like,  (napping  and  yett  playing  in  confort 
before  them.  Thefe  beggars  were  mounted  on  the  pooreft 
leaneft  jades  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  dult-carts  or 
elfewhere  ;  and  the  variety  and  change  from  fuch  noble 
muficke  and  gallant  horfes  as  went  before  them,  unto 
their  pittiful  muficke  and  horfes,  made  both  of  them  the 
more  pleafing.  After  the  beggars  antimafque  came  men 
on  horfebacke  playing  uppon  pipes,  whittles,  and  instru¬ 
ments  founding  notes  like  thofe  of  birds  of  all  forts,  and 
in  excellent  confort ;  and  w-ere  followed  by  the  antimafque 
of  hirdes:  this  was  an  owl  in  an  ivybufti,  with  many  fe¬ 
verall  forts  of  other  birdes,  in  a  clutter  about  the  owle, 
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gazing  as  it  were  upon  her.  Thefe  were  little  boys  putt 
jnto  covers  of  the  ftiapes  of  thofe  birds,  rarely  fitted,  and 
fitting  on  fmall  horfes,  with  footmen  going  by  them,  hav¬ 
ing  all  of  them  torches  in  their  hands.  After  this  anti- 
mal'que  came  other  mufitians  on  horfebacke  playing  uppon 
bagpipes,  hornepipes,  and  fuch  kind  of  northerne  mu¬ 
ficke.  Firft  in  this  antimafque  rode  a  fellow  upon  a  little 
horfe  with  a  great  bitt  in  his  mouth,  and  uppon  the  man’s 
head  was  a  bitt- with  lieadltall  and  raines,  fattened  ;  and 
fignified  a  projector,  that  none  in  the  kingdome  might 
ride  their  horfes  butt  with  fuch  bitts  as  they  fhould  buy 
of  h  im.  Another  projector,  who  begged  a  patent  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  feed  capons  with  caretts ;  and  feverall  other 
projeftors  were  in  like  manner  perfonated,  which  pleafed 
the  fpeflators  the  more,  bicaufe  by  it  an  information  was 
■covertly  given  to  the  king,  of  the  unfittnefs  and  ridicu- 
loufnefs  of  thefe  projects,  againft  the  law^and  the  attur- 
mey  Noy,  who  had  moft  knowledge  of  them,  had  a  great 
hand  in  this  antimafque  of  the  projectors. 

“  After  this  and  feverall  other  antimafques  were  palt, 
there  came  fixe  of  the  chiefe  mufitians  on  horfebacke,  up¬ 
pon  footclothes,  and  in  the  habits  of  heathen  prielts,  and 
footmen  carrying  of  torches  by  them.  Then  a  fumpfuous 
chariot  drawn  by  fixe  horfes  with  large  plumes  of  feathers, 
in  which  were  about  a  dozen  perfons  in  feverall  habits  of 
gods  and  goddefles.  Then  other  large  open  chariots  with 
mufitians  in  like  habit,  butt  all  with  fome  variety  and  dif- 
tinftion.  Thefe  going  before  the  grand  mafquers  played 
on  excellent  loude  muficke  all  the  way  as  they  went. 

“  The  chariot  in  which  fate  the  4  grand  mafquers  of 
Grayes  Inne  was  drawne  by  4  horfes  all  on  breaft,  courfed 
to  their  heeles  all  over  with  cloth  of  tilfue,  of  the  colour 
of  crimfon  and  filver,  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white  fea¬ 
thers  on  their  heads  and  buttockes,  and  the  coachman’s 
cap  and  feather,  his  long  coate,  and  his  very  whippe  and 
CTlfliion,  of  the  fame  (fuffe  and  colour.  Thefe  mafkers  had 
habits,  doublets,  trunke-hofe,  and  cappes,  of  the  molt  rich 
cloth  of  tilfue,  and  wrought  as  thicke  with  filver  fpangles 
as  they  could  be  placed  5  with  large  white  filke  ftockings 
up  to  their  trunke  hole,  and  rich  fprigges  in  their  cappes  ; 
themfelves  proper  and  beautiful  young  gentlemen.  On 
each  fide  of  the  chariot  were  4  footmen  in  liveries  of  the 
colour  of  the  chariot,  carrying  huge  fiambois  in  their 
hands,  which  with  the  torches  gave  fuch  a  1  u  It  re  to  the 
paintings,  fpangles,  and  habits,  that  hardly  any  thing 
Could  be  invented  to  appear  more  glorious. 

“  After  this  followed  the  other  three  chariots  with  the 
grand  mafquers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Inner  Temple,  and 
Lincoln’s  Inne,  alike  richly  habited  and  attended  ;  and, 
as  the  fixeteen  grand  mafquers  were  molt  hanfome  an  . 
lovely,  and  the  equipage  fo  full  of  (fate  and  height  of  gal- 
lantrye,  it  may  be  laid,  that  it  never  was  outdone  by  any 
reprefentation  mentioned  in  our  former  glories.  The 
torches  and  flaming  huge  fiambois,  borne  by  the  fide  of 
each  chariot,  made  it  feem  lightfome  as  att  noon-day,  butt 
more  glittering,  and  gave  a  full  and  clear  light  to  ail  the 
ftreets  and  windowes  as  they  pa-fled’. 

“The  marche  was  Howe,  in  regard  of  their  great  num¬ 
ber,  butt  more  interrupted  by  the  multitude  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  in  the  ftreets,  belkles  the  windowes;  and  they  all 
feemed  loth  to  part  with  fid  glorious  a  1'peffacle.  This 
gave  opportunity  to  Hyde  and  Whifelocke,  who  ufually 
were  togither,  to  take  a  cocb,and  by  the  other  way  to  gett 
before  them  to  Whitehall,  where  they  found  the  fayre  ban- 
quetting-houfe  fo  crowded  with  fayre  ladyes,  glittering 
with  their  rich  clothes  and  richer  jewells,  and  with  lords 
and  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  that  there  was  fcarfe 
roome  for  the  king  and  queen  to  enter  in.  They  faw  that 
all  things  were  in  readinefs  there,  and  the  lord  chamber- 
■leiu  carryed  them  up  to  the  chamber  of -the  beautiful  and 
ingenious  countefs  of  Caernarvon  his  daughter,  whole 
company  was  no  imalle  pleafure  and  refrelhment. 

“The  king  and  queen  flood  at  a  windqwe,  looking 
Height  forward  into  the  ftreet,  to  fee  the  mafque  come  by  ; 
and,  being  delighted  with  the  noble  bravery  of  it,  they 


ferrt  to  the  raarlhsll  to  defire  that  the  whole  Ihow  mip-Iit 
fetch  a  t-urne  about  the  Tiltyard,  that  their  majeflyes 
might  have  a  double  view  of  them;  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  then  they  allighted  att  Whitehall  gate,  and 
were  conducted  to  feverall  roomes  and  places  prepared  for 
them. 

“The,  king  and  queen,  and  all  their  noble  train,  being 
come  in,  the  mafque  began,  and  was  incomparably  per¬ 
formed,  in  the  dauncing,  fpeeches,  muficke,  and  fceanqs ; 
the  daunces,  figures,  properties,  the  voices,  inflrurhents, 
fongs,  aiers,  composures,  the  words  and  actions,  were  all 
of  them  exaft,  none  fayled  in  their  parts,  and  the  fceanes 
were  molt  curious  and  coftly.  The  queen  did  the  honour 
to  fome  of  the  mafquers  to  daunce  with  them  herfelfe,  and 
to  judge  them  as  good  dauncers  as  ever  Ihe  fawe;  and  the 
great  ladyes  were  very  free  and  civiil  in  datlncing  with  all 
the  mafquers  as  they  were  taken  out  by  them.  Thus  they 
continued  in  their  fports  untill  it  was  alLmoft  morning; 
and  then,  the  king  and  queen  retiring,  the  mafquers  and 
innes-of-court  gentlemen  were  brought  to  a  (lately  ban¬ 
quet; ;  and,  after  that  was  difperfed,  every  one  departed 
to  his  own  quarters. 

“  The  queen,  who  was  fo  delighted  with  thefe  folemni- 
ties,  defired  to  fee  this  (how  acted  over  again.  Where¬ 
upon,  an  intimation  being  given  to  my  lord-major  of 
London,  he  invited  the  king  and  queen  and  the  mafquers 
to  the  titty,  and  entertained  them,,  with  all  ftateand  mag¬ 
nificence,  att  Merchant  Taylor’s  Hall.  Thither  marched 
through  the  citty  the  fame  fliow  that  went  to  Whitehall ; 
and  the  lame  mafque  was  again  reprefented  in  the  fame 
flate  and  equipage  as  before.  This  alfo  gave  great  con¬ 
tentment  to  their  majeflyes,  and  no  lei's  to  the  citizens, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  younger  fort,  and  of  the  female  fexe ; 
and  it  was  to  the  great  honour,  and  no  lefs  charge,  of  the 
lord-major  and  freemen. 

“  After  thefe  dreames  pad,  and  thefe  pornpes  vanilhed, 
all  men  were  fatisfied  by  the  committee  juflly  and  boun¬ 
tifully.  For  the  muficke,  which  was  particularly  com¬ 
mitted  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives  and  to  Mr.  Lawes 
tool,  apiece,  for  their  rewards ;  for  the  4  French  gentl#- 
men,  the  queen’s  i'ervants,  I  thought  that  a  handfomeand 
liberal!  gratifying  of  them  would  be  made  known  to  the 
queen,  their  miltris,  and  well  taken  by  her.  I  therefore 
invited  them  one  morning  to  a  collation  at  St.  Dunftan’s 
Taverne,  in  the  great  room,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  where 
each  of  them  had  his  plate  lay’d  for  him,  covered,  and  the 
napkin  by  it ;  and,  when  they  opened  their  plates  they 
found  in  each  of  them  forty  pices  of  gould,  of  their  maf- 
ter’s  coyne,  for  the  firft  dilh  ;  and  they  had  caule  to  be 
much  pleafed  with  this  furprifail.  The  reft  of  the  mufi¬ 
tians  had  rewards  anfwerable  to  their  parts  and  qualities; 
and  the  whole  charge  of  the  muficke  came  to  about  one 
thoufand  pounds.  The  clothes  of  the  horfemen  reckoned 
one  with  another  at  iool.  a-luit,  att  the  leaft,  amounted  to 
io,oool.  The  charges  of  all  the  reft  of  the  mafque,  which- 
were  borne  by  the  l’ocieties,  were  accounted  to  be  above 
twenty  thoufand  pounds.” 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s  Defcent  of  Liberty,  juft 
publilhed,  we  have  a  very  plealing  “  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Malks;”  from  which  we  (hall  make 
a  pretty  large  extract. 

The  malk,  with  regard  to  its  origin,  is  difmifled  by 
Warton,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Poetry  as  “  a  branch  of  the 
elder  drama;”  and  its  nature  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to 
be  “a  dramatic  performance  written  in  a  tragic  llyle  with¬ 
out  attention  to  rules  or  probability.”  Thefe  accounts 
appear  equally  vague  and  incorrefh  It  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the. malk  had  any  connexion  with  the  drama 
in  the  firft  inftance;  and  there  have  been  malks  in  a  comic 
■as  we, 11  as  tragic  llyle.  The  definition  would  even  include 
a  number  of  tragedies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  fettle  the  diftinft  nature  of  a  compofition,  the  lawlefl- 
nefs  of  which  is  confeffed.  Some  malks  have  been  with¬ 
out  fupernatural  agency,  others  without  lcenery,  others 
without  a  machinery  of  any»kind  ;  but  an  intermixture  of 
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fcngfc,  ancl'  efpecially  fome  kind  of  pomp  or  pageant,  feem 
to  have  been  features  in  all  of  them, — in  all,  at  leaft,  that 
pretend  to  a  dramatic  form;  for  the  title,  in  fotne  in- 
ibrnces,  appears  to  have  been  warranted  by  the  exhibition, 
real  or  defcriptive,  of  a  piece  of  dumb  (how  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  name  itfelf,  and  the  mention  of  the 
word  pageant,  may  lead  us  to  its  true  origin  and  definition, 
tjte  former  of  which  is  otherwife  loft  amidft  a  multitude 
of  (hows,  myfteries,  and  mufical  dramas. 

The  made  then,  as  far  as  its  aftocs  and  in-door  character 
were  concerned,  feems  to  have  grown  more  immediately 
out  of  the  entertainment  called  a  mafquerade ;  and,  as  far 
as  its  gorgeoufnefs  and  machinery,  out  of  the  pageants  or 
public  (hows  with  which  it  was  cuftomary  in  the  reign  of 
the  Tudors  to  welcome  princes  and  other  perfons  of  dif- 
tinclion.  From  the  latter  it  took  its  deities  and  allegori¬ 
cal  .perfons ;  and  from  the  former  its  reprefentation  by 
families,  or  by  parties  of  the  gentry  and  nobility.  See 
the  article  London,  vol.xiii.  p.  7a,  75,  80. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  exhibition,  with  a  remote  relation- 
fliip  to  the  Greek  ftage,  and  a  nearer  one  to  the  feftive 
compofition  of  the  Provengals,  had  their  birth  in  Italy, 
the  foil  in  which  every  fpecies  of  modern  poetry  feems  to 
have  originally  fprung  up.  The  firft  appearance  of  one 
of  them,  or  perhaps  combination  of  both,  undoubtedly 
took  place  at  Florence,  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
when  a  party  of  perfons,  during  a  feafon  of  public  fefti- 
vlty,  made  their  appearance  in  the  ftreets,  riding  along  in 
procefiion  and  d  re  fled  up  like  reanimated  dead  bodies, 
who  fung  a  tremendous  chorus,  reminding  the  appalled 
fpeftators  of  their  mortality.  (Rofcoe’s  Hift.  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici.)  Spectacles  of  this  nature  were  clearly  the 
origin  of  the  Trionfi,  or  Triumphs,  of  the  Italian  poets  ; 
and  under  different  afpefts,  and  with  more  or  lefs  afifump- 
tion  of  a  dramatic  air,  foon  fpread  all  over  Italy,  now 
contracting  themfelves  into  domeftic  and  gorgeous  con¬ 
gratulations  at  the  nuptials  of  great  men,  now'  fplitting 
from  a  particular  purpofe  into  the  fcattered  and  indivi¬ 
dual  freaks  of  carnivals  and  mafquerades. 

The  fondnefs  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for  this  fpecies  of 
performance  may  be  referred  to  the  old  theatrical  exhibi¬ 
tions  in  monafteries  and  colleges;  but  the  connexion  with 
mafquerades  in  general  feems  eafily  traceable.  The  niaf- 
querade,  in  this  country,  as  a  particular  entertainment, 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  houfes  of  the  great, 
and  to  the  celebration  of  births,  marriages,  and  the  higher 
defeription  of  feltive  meetings;  and  as  the  mafquers,  who 
fometimes  went  vifiting  in  a  troop,  would  now  and  then 
come  upon  their  boll  unawares,  it  may  he  conjeftured, 
that,  finding  themfelves  encouraged  by  fuccefs  to  give 
their  compliments  a  more  prepared  and  poetical  turn, 
they  gradually  a  (Turned  characters  in  honour  of  the  day’s 
celebration,  and  accompanied  their  appearance  with  fongs 
and  dialogue:  in  a  (hort  time,  the  pageants  that  were 
every  day  occurring,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  exhibition 
itfelf,  eafily  fuggelted  the  addition  of  allegory  and  per¬ 
sonification;  by  further  degrees,  a  feene  and  a  ftage  a  role  ; 
the  compofer  and  machinilt  were  regularly  employed  ;  and 
at  length  the  Mask,  took  its  place  as  a  fpecies  of  fanciful 
drama,  which  the  poet  was  to  render  as  agreeable  and  fur- 
priflng  as  he  could.  The  ma(k  therefore,  in  its  proper 
fcharafter,  and  fuch  as  it  flouriftied  in  this  country  during 
the  fineft  times  of  our  poetry,  may  be  defined-—"  A  mixed 
drama,  .allowing  of  natural  incidents  as  of  every  thing 
elfe  that  is  dramatic;  but  more  efientially  given  up  to  the 
fancy,  and  abounding  in  machinery  and  perfonification, 
generally  with  a  particular  allufion.” 

To  fotne  critics,  the  licenfe  which  fuch  a  fpecies  of 
compofition  allows  is  intolerable.  They  fee  in  it  nothing 
but  the  violation  of  rales  and  probabilities;  and  turn 
afide  from  the  mod  charming  fancy,  when  it  comes  to 
them  in  a  drefs  which  the  French  have  not ‘authorized. 
Give  others  again  the  fancy,  and  in  a  piece  profefledly 
fupernatural  they  will  be  content  to  overlook  rules  and 
probabilities ;  .they  go  whitherfoever  the  poet  leads  them, 
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provided  he  does  it  with  grace  as  wall  as  imagination  j 
and,  when  they  find  themfelves  among  fummer  clouds  or 
enchanted  gardens,  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  being 
out  of  London  or  Paris.  Undoubtedly,  that  work  is  the 
nobleft,  which  can  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  fan¬ 
cies  and  probabilities  at  once,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greateft  pleafure  under  the  greateft  difficulty.  A  mafk, 
it  is  confefted,  is  not  a  great  drama,  nor  an  epic  poem. 
But,  when  the  poet  choofes  lo  take  leave  of  the  probable, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  mull  abandon  the  talteful,  or 
even  the  natural,  whatever  has  been  the  affertion  of  thofe, 
whofe  tafte,  if  they  could  have  found  cut  the  truth,  was 
of  as  fmall  a  range  as  their  imagination.  Even  the  im¬ 
probable  has  its  rules,  and  does  not  miftake  mere  exagge¬ 
ration  for  greatnefs,  the  (hocking  for  the  terrific,  or  the 
puerile  for  the  trickfome.  In  (hort,  tafte,  as  well  as  fancy, 
has  a  very  extenfive  province,  even  of  the  mod  legitimate 
kind  ;  and  the  wild  eft  imagination  may  be  found  there, 
and  is,  fo  long  as  it  carries  with  it  two  things  which 
may  be  called  the  poet’s  paflports,  and  which  our  critical 
friends  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  would  be  in  vain 
called  upon  to  produce — primitive  feelings,  and  a  natural 
language. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  proportion  as  the  critic  poflefFes 
fomething  of  poetry  himfelf,  or  the  poel  ri'fes  in  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  his  art,  he  gets  above  this  kind  of  prejudice. 
What  are  ftyled  "fooleries”  by  Warburton  are  called 
"liberal  and  elegant  amufements”  by  Warton ;  and  what 
were  neglefted  by  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second’s  day 
for  French  rhetoric,  rhyming  tragedies,  and  the  conceits 
of  the  corrupted  Italian  fchool  (for  when  writers  talk  of 
the  conceits  of  the  Italians,  they  are  fpeaking  of  what  the 
Italians  themfelves  condemn),  were  praifed  and  praftifed 
by  the  men  who,  by  univerfal  confent,  are  at  the  head 
of  our  native  poetry.  Had  our  great  poets  indeed  Hopped 
(hort  of  aftual  practice  in  this  inftance,  it  would  be  clear, 
from  a  variety  of  paflages  in  their  works,  what  hold  thefe 
gorgeous  and  fanciful  exhibitions  had  taken  on  their 
minds.  Pageant  and  mafk  are  common  terms  in  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Spenfer  for  fomething  more  than  ordinarily 
ftriking  in  the  way  of  vifion;  they  often  furnifli  them 
with  refemblances  and  reflections;  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
main  feature  of  the  Faerie  Queen  has  with  great  probabi¬ 
lity  been  traced  to  the  influence  of  thefe  congenial  fpec- 
tacles.  Milton,  it  is  true,  who  objefted  to  kings  on  earth, 
and  filled  heaven  with  regalities;  who  denied  mufic  to 
chapel-goers,  and  allowed  it  to  angels ;  who  would  have 
had  nothing  brilliant  in  human  worlhip,  and  fprinkled  the 
pavement  before  the  deity’s  throne  with  rofes  and  ama¬ 
ranths  ;  has  a  paflage  in  which  he  (peaks  contemptuoufly  of 
Court-amours, 

Mix’d  dance,  or  wanton  mafk,  or  midnight  ball.  Par.  Loft. 

But  it  was  after  he  had  learnt  to  quarrel  with  the  graces 
of  the  world,  as  fomething  which  Providence  had  fent  us 
only  to  deny  ourfelves.  He  is  fpeaking  here  too  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  in  its  abufe  rather  than  in  its  proper  character. 
In  his  younger,  happier,  and,  it  may  be  added,  not  lefs 
poetical,  days,  he  counted  “  Mafic  and  antique  pageantry” 
among  the  rational  pleafures  of  cheerfulnefs,  and  gave  them 
perhaps  the  very  higheft  as  well  as  moil  lovely  character 
of  ab  ft  raft  and  effential  poetry,  by  calling  them 
Such  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  funnner  eves  by  haunted  ({ream.  Allegro. 

In  (hort,  Comus  had  been  the  refult  of  his  early  feelings  ; 
and  it  was  curious,  that  he,  who  inveighed  a  gain  ft  rnalks 
in  his  more  advanced  age,  (hould  have  been  fated  to  leave 
to  pofterity  the  very  piece  by  which  this  fpecies  of  com¬ 
pofition  is  chiefly  known. 

Comus,  however,  though  an  undoubted  mafk  in  fome 
refpefts,  as  in  its  magic,  its  rout  of  monfters,  and  its 
particular  allufion  to  an  event  in  the  noble  family  that 
performed  it,  is  more  allied,  from  its  regularity  of  .ftory 
and  its  deficiency  in  fcenic  (how,  to  the  Favols  BoJdiitacki 
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or  Sylvan  Tales,  of  the  Italian  poets,  which  had  juft  then 
been  imitated  and  furpafled  by  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs 
of  Fletcher,  A  malk  may  be  paftoral  or  not,as  it  pleafes ; 
but  fcenic  fhow  and  perfonification  are,  upon  the  whole, 
its  diftinguifning  features;  and  Milton,  with  the  Faithful 
Shepherdefs  on  his  table  (his  evident  prototype),  was 
tempted  to  deviate  more  and  more  from  the  title  of  his 
piece  by  the  new  charm  that  had  come  upon  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  Spenfer,  who  appears  at  one  time  to  have 
written  a  fet  of  Pageants,  has  introduced  into  his  great 
poem  an  allegorical  proceflion  into  which  Upton  conjec¬ 
tures  them  to  have  been  worked  up,  and  which  the  au¬ 
thor  has  exprefsly  called  a  “  Mafke,”  though  it  is  in  the 
other  extreme  of  Comus,  and  has  nothing  but  fnow  about 
it.  It  is  in  book  the  third,  canto  the  twelfth,  where  Bri- 
fomart,  in  the  ftfange  caftle,  and  in  the  filence  and  foli- 
tude  of  night,  is  awaked  by  a  “  Ihrilling  trumpet,”  and 
after  a  (form  of  wind  and  thunder,  with  the  clapping  of 
doors,  fees  the  “Mafke  of  Cupid”  iffue  from  the  en¬ 
chanted  chamber,  and  pace  about  her  room.  The  whole 
fcene  is  in  his  nobleft  ftyle  of  painting  ;  but  as  it  is  only  a 
mute  fpeCtacle,?and  that  too  rather  described  than  afted, 
it  does  not  include  the  dramatic  character  necelfary  to 
complete  the  more  general  idea  of  the  mafk.  The  mafk 
which  is  introduced  in  the  Temped,  and  which  Warbur- 
ton  had  unluckily  forgotten  when  he  thought  to  counte¬ 
nance  his  opinion  of  thefe  “  fooleries”  by  faying  that 
Shakefpeare  had  written  none,  (Note  to  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
fc.  4.)  is  a  much  completer  thing  of  its  kind.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  fupernatural  agency,  it  lias  fongs  and  a  dialogue, 
and  is  called  up  by  Profpero  for  the  purpofe  of  celebrating 
a  particular  event,  the  betrothinent  of  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda.  It  is  not,  of  courfe,  as  the  mere  contingency 
of  a  play,  to  be  compared  with  the  work  of  Milton;  nor  is 
it,  though  not  without  marks  of  a  great  hand,  fo  lively 
and  interefting  as  Spenfer’s  Pageant;  but  it  comes  much 
nearer  than  either  to  the  genuine  mafk,  and  indeed  only 
differs  from  it  inafmuch  as  it  is  rather  an  incident  than  a 
piece  by  itfelf,  rather  a  mafk  in  a  drama  than  a  drama  in 
the  form  of  a  mafk.  Of  a  fimilar  kind,  and  not  without 
touches  of  poetry,  is  the  mafk  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  fpirited  little  fketch  of 
another,  after  Spenfer,  in  Fletcher’s  Wife  for  a  Month. 

The  pieces,  written  for  more  direft  occafions,  and  alto¬ 
gether  prefenting  11s  with  the  complete  and  d i It i n 61  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  entertainment,  may  be  divided  perhaps  into 
two  claffes;  thofe  written  to  be  feen  only,  and  thofe  that 
had  the  ambition  alfo  to  be  read.  Of  the  former  clafs 
(for  it  feems  but  fair  to  allow  them  this  privilege)  are  the 
mafks  of  Ben  Jonfon.  It  may  feem  a  hardy  thing  to  a'flert, 
thatjonfon  was  in  one  refpeCt  eminently  qualified  for  this 
kind  of  production,  by  the  luxuriance  and  volatility  of 
his  fancy;  but  the  ancients,  inftead  of  furnilhing  cordials 
to  his  aCiual  deficiency,  will  be  found  perhaps,  upon  a 
due  infight  into  the  more  poetical  part  of  him,  to  have 
been  the  bane  of  his  natural  ffrength.  A  clafiical  edu¬ 
cation  may  have  given  him  an  accidental  inclination  to¬ 
wards  them,  as  it  will  do  with  molt  poets  at  firft;  but, 
upon  companion  of  his  learning  with  his  fancy,  it  feems 
likely  that  nothing  but  a  perverfion  of  the  love  of  origi¬ 
nality,  and  perhaps  a  confcioufnefs  that  he  could  never 
meet  Shakefpeare  on  equal  terms  in  the  walk  of  humanity, 
determined  him  on  being  a  local  hurnorift  in  the  grave 
cloak  of  a  fcholar.  What  he  wanted,  befides  the  gene¬ 
ralizing  power,  was  fentiinent.  His  turn  of  mind,  doubly 
diftorted  perhaps  by  the  thwarting  of  his  genius,  was  fo 
unfortunate  on  this  fcore,  and  appears  to  have  acquired 
fuch  a  general  tendency  to  contradiction,  that  he  almoff 
feems  to  be  playing  the  HeClor  with  his  own  performances, 
and  to  delight  in  fhaming  the  occafional  elegance  of  his 
fancy  by  following  it  up  with  an  additional  coarfenefs 
and  heyday  vulgarity.  Of  the  numerous  mafks  which  he 
wrote  for  the  court  of  James  the  Firft,  thofe  perhaps  that 
contain  the  moft  poetical  paffages  are  two  with  very  at¬ 
tractive  titles,  the  Vifion  of  Delight,  and  Plealure  recon- 
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died  to  Vertue ;  but  neither  is  free  from  this  fort  of  bit- 
ternefs.  That  they  are  poor  in  other  refpeCts  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  author  probably  wrote  them  with  little 
good-will.  Not  only  was  the  honour  of  the  inventions 
partaken  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  endeavoured  to  gall  in  his  epigrams,  (fee  vol.  xi. 
p.  248.)  but  the  king,  whofe  tafte,  when  he  was  not  hunt¬ 
ing  or  difputing,  ran  upon  finery,  moft  likely  exprefled 
a  greater  admiration  of  the  machinift's  beauties  than  the 
poet’s;  and  to  futii  up  all,  the  talk  was  an  official  one.  If 
this  cannot  excufe  the  coarfenefs  of  the  humour,  or  even 
the  grofs  fervility  of  the  adulation,  it  may  reafonably  apo¬ 
logize  for  the  reft  ;  and  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  obferved  for  the  poverty  of  mafks  in  general.  Apaffage 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  at  once  illuftrate  this  ob- 
fervation,  and  fhow  the  opinion  which  two  real  poets, 
who  wrote  mafks  themfelves,  entertained  of  their  general 
aukwardnefs: 

Lyfppus.  Strato,  thou  haft  fome  fkill  in  poetry; 

What  think’ffc  thou  of  the  mafque?  Will  it  be  well? 

Strato.  As  well  as  mafque  can  be? 

Lyfippus.  As  mafque  can  be  ?  Strato.  Yes. 

They  moll  commend  their  king,  and  fpeak  in  praife 
Of  the  aflembly  ; — blefs  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
In  perfon  of  fome  god.  They’re  ty’d  to  rules 
Of  flattery.  Maid's  Tragedy. 

Tafte  and  good  temper,  however,  would  make  a  confider- 
able  difference  in  the  merit  even  of  flattery  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  after  all,  that  the  mafk  was  not  of  neceffity 
to  be  complimentary,  though  it  was  generally  produced 
on  complimentary  occafions.  Beaumont,  in  a  piece  called 
the  Mafque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray’s  Inn,  and 
written  in  honour  of  the  EleCtor  Palatine’s  marriage  with 
James’s  daughter,  has  exhibited  equal  delicacy  and  in¬ 
vention.  Carew,  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  when  the  prince, 
whatever  political  errors  he  had  derived  from  a  bad  edu¬ 
cation,  was  a  man  of  tafte  and  refpeClability,  compli¬ 
mented  the  court  in  a  mafk,  entitled  Ccelum  Britannicum, 
which,  contrary  to  the  ufual  corruptnefs  of  the  author’s 
tafte,  is  in  fome  parts  worthy  the  dignity  of  Milton  him- 
felf;  and  among  the  variety  of  productions  of  this  kind, 
which  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  appear  to  have  got  up, 
as  the  phrafe  is,  for  their  own  amufement,  there  is  one, 
of  a  general  defeription,  founded  on  the  fable  of  Circe, 
and  written  by  William  Browne,  a  ftudent  of  the  Temple 
in  the  beginning  of  James’s  reign,  which  reminds  us  of 
Milton,  and  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  one 
of  the  various  productions  which  furniflied  hints  for  his 
Comus.  Browne,  though  lie  was  deficient  in  that  per¬ 
vading  tafte,  or  (eleCtnels,  which  can  alone  bring  down  a 
man  to  polterity,  or  at  lealt  enable  him  to  furyive  but 
with  the  curious,  was  a  true  poet,  with  a  luxuriant  fancy 
and  great  powers  of  defeription,  and  has  undoubtedly 
been  imitated  by  Milton  in  fome  inftances.  Thefe  three 
pieces,  the  Mafque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray’s  Inn 
by  Beaumont,  the  Ccelum  Britannicum  of  Carew,  and  the 
Inner  Temple  Malk  or  Circe  of  Browne,  are  of  the  clafs 
that  aim  to  be  read  ;  and  may  be  pronounced,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  beft  fpecimens  of  the  mafk,  in  its 
ftriCler  fenfe,  that  are  to  be  found.  They  are  far  below 
fuch  a  work  as  Comus  ;  but,  confidered  as  an  inferior 
fpecies  of  compofition,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  two  of 
them,  with  a  courtly  purpofe,  they  poffefs  no  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  poetry  ;  and  may  be  characterized,  the  firft  by 
fancy  and  elegance,  the  fecond  by  a  lofty  ftrain  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  the  third  by  a  certain  full  and  repofing  luxury. 
The  firft  of  thefe  pieces  (that  by  Beaumont)  is  prefaced 
with  the  following  “  Device  or  Argument,”  which  con¬ 
tains  an  analyfis  of  the  entire  performance,  and  will  ex¬ 
hibit  at  once  the  main  fabric  of  a  mafk. 

“  Jupiter  and  Juno,  willing  to  do  honour  to  the  marriage 
of  the  two  famous  rivers,  Thamefis  and  Rhine  (an  allu- 
fion  to  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  and  the  EleClor  Palatine), 
employ  their  meffengers  feverally,  Mercury  and  Iris,  for 
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that  purpofe.  They  meet  and  contend.  Then  Mercury, 
for  his  part,  brings  forth  an  anti-mafque,  all  of  fpirits  or 
divine  natures,  but  yet  not  of  one  kinder  livery,  becaufe 
that  had  been  fo  much  in  ufe  heretofore,  but,  as  it  were, 
In  confort,  like  to  broken  mulic;  and,  preferving  the 
propriety  of  the  devife,  for  that  rivers  in  nature  are  main¬ 
tained  either  by  fprings  from  beneath  or  (bowers  from 
above,  he  raifetji  four  of  the  Naiades  out  of  the  foun¬ 
tains,  and  bringeth  down  five  of  the  Hyades  out  of  the 
clouds,  to  dance.  Hereupon,  Iris  feoffs  at  Mercury,  for 
that  he  had  devifed  a  dance  but  of  one  fex,  which  could 
have  no  life  5  but  Mercury,  who  was  provided  for  that 
exception,  and  in  token  that  the  match  fhould  be  blefied 
both  with  love  and  riches,  calleth  forth  out  of  the  groves 
four  Cupids,  and  brings  down  from  Jupiter’s  altar  four 
ftatues  of  gold  and  filver  to  dance  with  the  nymphs  and 
liars,  in  which  dance  the  Cupids  being  blind,  and  the 
liatues  having  half  life  put  into  them,  and  retaining  ftill 
fame  of  their  old  nature,  giveth  fit  occafion  to  new  and 
ilrange  varieties  both  in  the  mufic  and  paces.  This  was 
the  firft  anti-mafque. 

“  Then  Iris,  for  her  part,  in  fcorn  of  this  high-flying 
devife,  and  in  token  that  the  match  (ball  likewife  be  bleffed 
with  the  love  of  the  common  people,  calls  fo  Flora  her 
confederate  (for  that  the  months  of  flowers  are  likewife 
the  months  of  fweet  fhowers  and  rainbows)  to  bring  in  a 
May-dance,  or  rural  dance,  confiding  likewife  not  of  any 
fuited  perfons,  but  of  a  confufion  or  commixture  of  all 
fuch  perfons  as  are  natural  and  proper  for  country  fports. 
This  is  the  fecond  anti-mafque. 

“  Then  Mercury  and  Iris,  after  this  vieing  one  upon 
the  other,  feem  to  leave  their  contention  ;  and  Mercury, 
by  the  confent  of  Iris,  brings  down  the  Olympian  knights, 
intimating,  that  Jupiter,  having,  after  a  long  difeontinu- 
ance,  revived  the  Olympian  games,  and  fummoned  there¬ 
unto  from  all  parts  the  livelieft  and  aftiveft  perfons  that 
were,  had  enjoined  them,  before  they  fell  to  their  games, 
to  do  honour  to  thefe  nuptials.  The  Olympian  games 
portend  to  the  match  celebrity,  viflory,  and  felicity. 

“  The  fabric  was  a  mountain  with  two  defeents,  and 
ferved  with  two  traverfes.  At  the  entrance  of  the  king, 
the  firft  traverfe  was  drawn,  which  was  a  pendant  of  a  hill 
to  {he  life,  with  divers  bofeages  and  grovets  upon  the 
lteep  or  hanging  grounds  thereof  5  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  four  delicate  fountains  running  with  water,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  fedges  and  water-flowers. 

“  Iris  firft  appeared  ;  and,  prefently  after,  Mercury, 
.driving  to  overtake  her.  Iris  appareled  in  a  robe  of  dif- 
coloured  taffeta,  figured  in  variable  colours  like  the  rain, 
bow,  a  cloudy  wrjath  on  her  head,  and  trefles.  Mercury 
in  doublet  and  hofe  of  white  taffeta,  a  white  hat,  wings 
.on  his  fhoulders  and  feet,  his  caduceus  in  his  hand.” 
Then  the  dialogue  begins. 

With  thefe  writers  the  mafic  may  be  faid  to  have  begun 
and  ended  j  for,  though  a  few  pieces  are  to  be  found  un¬ 
der  the  fame  title,  or  that  of  operas,  in  the  works  of  Dry- 
den  and  others,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  diftimff  fpecies 
of  drama,  both  in  character  and  mode  of  performance, 
had  gone  by:  the  witchery  that  had  confented  to  vifit 
the  dreams  of  an  earlier  and  lefs  fophifticated  age,  had 
vanifiied.  The  Puritans,  who  firft  put  an  end  to  them, 
and  who,  for  the  molt  part,  were  as  difagreeable  a  body 
of  perfons  as  Liberty  could  have  taken  it  into  her  head 
to  make  ufe  of,  quarrelled  with  every  thing  they  found 
eftablifhed,  liberal  as  well  as  defpotic  ;  and  the  golden 
age  of  Englifh  poetry,  in  its  feeling  as  well  as  its  freaks, 
in  its  fublimity  and  love  of  nature  as  well  as  its  fports 
and  extravagancies,  clofed  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
might  have  given  additional  luftre  to  the  age  of  freedom. 
Tire  liarfh  and  disputatious  period  that  fucceeded,  and  the 
ftill  more  unfeeling  debauchery  of  the  one  after  that, 
effectually  prevented  the  re-appearance  of  genuine  poetry. 
The  Mufe,  it  is  true,  had  not  quite  forfaken  the  land,  nor 
given  it  up  to  a  hopeleffnefs  of  better  days.  In  the  per-' 
Ion  of  Milton,  fhe  had  retired  into  a  facred  obfeurity,  and 
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built  herfelf,  as  it  were,  an  invifible  bower,  where  the 
afeenfion  of  her  voice,  and  the  mingling  of  her  majeftic 
organ,  might  be  heard  at  intervals  by  a  few  favoured 
ears  5  but  the  reft  of  the  country  was  occupied  with  a 
very  different  fucceflion  of  founds  j  and  after  “  a  fullen 
interval  of  war,”  came  in 

The  barbarous  diffdnance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers. 

In  fhort,  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  though  in  different 
ways  and  for  different  objefls,  did  their  belt  to  fubftitnte 
words  for  things,  and  art  for  nature  ;  and  hence  arofe  in 
this  country  all  which  has  been  fince  underftood  as  verfe 
diftinguifhed  from  poetry.  And  here  might  be  difeerned 
the  real  poetical  corruption,  of  which  the  critics  after¬ 
wards  complained,  and  which  they  confounded  with  every 
fpecies  of  exuberant  fancy.  Majks,  which  though  of  a 
lawlefs  nature  in  their  incidents  referred  their  feelings  and 
expreflions  to  nature,  were  the  exuberance  of  an  age  of 
real  poets;  it  was  conceits  that  firft  marked  the  reverfe ; 
and  the  introduction  of  fatire,  of  declamation,  and  of 
what  has  been  called  the  reafoning  fpirit  in  poetry,  has 
maintained  the  perverfion  more  or  lefs  ever  fince,  or  at 
lea  ft  till  within  a  very  late  period. 

Mafks,  however,  contained  a  good  deal  of  real  poetry, 
and  might  have  been  very  entertaining  to  thofe  who  ne- 
verthelefs  knew  how  to  fet  a  proper  value  on  the  more 
regular  works  of  imagination.  But  it  is  obvious,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  their  objeff  in  general,  they  ran  a 
chance  of  not  living  beyond  their  day,  or  at  any  rate  of 
pa  fling  unnoticed  by  the  great  mafs  of  readers  among  the 
more  prominent  works  of  their  authors.  This  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  the  cafe.  The  only  way  to  lee u re  them  a  better 
fate,  was  to  contrive  fuch  additional  touches  of  defeription 
and  human  nature,  as  fhould  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  parti* 
cirfar  and  temporary  intereft  by  what  was  univerfaliy  and 
perpetually  engaging.  \ye  have  feen  what  prevented  the 
writers  in  molt  inftancas  from  having  f'ufficient  zeal  for 
this  compofition,  and  what  approaches  it  made  to  the 
chance  of  vitality  in  proportion  as  the  objeft  of  the  pane¬ 
gyric  was  refpetl able,  the  fubjeft  capable  of  natural  ernbel- 
lilhment,  or  the  writer  freed  from  the  trammels  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  allufion.  The  want  of  choice  and  inclination 
however  ufually  prevailed  over  the  ambition  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  was  moft  likely  employed  in  works  of  more  ge¬ 
neral  intereft;  and,  while  we  can  trace  the  belt  pieces  of 
this  defeription  to  the  circumftances  above-mentioned,  as 
in  the  inftances  of  Beaumont  and  Browne,  yet  there  is  an 
air,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  of  conftraint  and  imperfection  in 
all;  and  we  muff  ftill  return  to  Comus,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  written  cheerfully  and  ambitioufiy,  as  the  only,’ and 
at  the  fame  time  the  lea  It  fpccific,  production  of  the  kind, 
that  can  be  truly  be  faid  to  have  outlived  its  occafion. 

To  MASK,  v.  a.  To  difguife  with  a  mafk  or  vifor. — 
The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of  every  feene, 
the  figures  of  all  the  perfons,  with  their  particular  dif- 
guifes ;  and  I  iaw  an  antique  ffatue  majked,  which  was 
perhaps  defigned  for  Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees 
exactly  with  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  manufeript.  Adclifon » 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guefs’d  that  it  was  (lie  ; 

But,  being  majk'd,  he  was  not  lure.  Shakefpeare. 

To  cover;  to  hide. —  Majking  the  bufinefs  from  the  common 
eye,  for  1  u miry  weighty  reafons.  Shakejpeare’'s  Macbeth. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 

A  thin  aerial  veil,  is  drawn 

O’er  beauty’s  face,  feeming  to  hide, 

More  fweetly  fhows  the  blufhing  bride  : 

A  foul  whole  intellectual  beams 

No  mills  do  majk,  no  lazy  fleams.  Crafliaxo » 

To  MASK,  v.  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  the  mummer  5 
Majking  habits  and  a  borrow’d  name, 

Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  ihame*  Prior . 

To  be  difguifed  any  way. 
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MASK  LOU'GH.  See  Lough,  vol.  xiii. 

MASKALE'VA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutfk,  on  the  Angara :  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Balaganfkoi. 

•M-AS'KELYNE  (Nevil,  D.D.  F.R.S.),  an  eminent  af- 
tronomer  and  mathematician,  who  filled  the  important  of¬ 
fice  of  afironomer  royal  of  England  for  the  long  period 
of  forty-fix  years,  with  the  higheft  credit  to  himfelf,  and 
with  great  advantage  as  well  as  honour  to  his  country. 
He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  long  fettled  in 
Wiltfhire,  and  was  born  in  London  Oft.  6,  173a.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  Weftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  where  he 
made  a  diltinguifhed  progrefs  in  claffical  learning.  He 
alfo  paid  due  attention  to  Engliflh  literature;  but  mani- 
fefted  a  particular  defire  to  underftand  aftronomy,  and  the 
conftruftion  of  optical  inftruments.  This  predileftion, 
it  is  faid,  was  confiderably  increafed  on  feeing  the  memo¬ 
rable  folar  eclipfe  of  174.8,  exhibited  through  a  large  te- 
lefcope  in  a  camera  obfcura.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
eclipfe  produced  the  fame  effeft  upon  Lalande,  the  French 
afironomer,  who  was  only  three  months  older  than  Maf- 
kelyne.  We  may  fay  with  truth  that  never  was  celefiial 
phenomenon  more  ufeful  to  the  fcience  than  the  eclipfe 
which  furnifiied  it  with  two  afironomers  fo  Angularly  dif- 
tinguifhed,  though  in  different  ways  ;  one  of  whom  wrote 
a  great  deal,  was  long  a  profeffor,  and  formed  a  great 
number  of  pupils,  but  obferved  very  little;  while  the 
other  wrote  lefs,  but  has  left  us,  in  the  colleftion  of  his 
Gbfervations,  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  monument 
of  the  kind  which  exifts. 

From  this  period  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  and  optics ;  but  foon  experienced  the 
neceffity  of  laying  a  proper  mathematical  foundation  for 
thofe  fciences  ;  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  which  he  learned 
in  a  few  -months  without  the  help  of  a  mailer.  Thus,  like 
jnoft  other  eminent  mathematicians,  he  may  be  considered, 
in  a  great  meafure,  as  felf-taught ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  fuch  Studies,  his  early  turn  for  aftronomy 
led  to  his  mathematical  attainments.  In  1749,  he  was 
entered  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  he  was  firft 
placed  at  Catharine-hall,  but  foon  after  removed  to  Tri¬ 
nity-college,  where  he  purfued  his  favourite  ftudies  with 
increafed  luccefs  ;  and,  on  taking  his  firft  degree,  received 
diftinguifhed  honours  from  the  univerfity.  He  took  his 
Several  degrees  at  the  following  periods,  A.  B.  in  1754, 
A.  M.  in  1757,  B.  D.  in  1768,  and  D.  D.  in  1777. 

In  1755  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Barnet,  where 
•lie  officiated  for  fome  time,  and  where  he  devoted  moft 
of  his  leifure  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  praftical  aftronomy. 
About  this  period  he  connefted  himfelf  with  the  great 
allronomer  Bradley,  for  whom  it  appears  he  made  different 
calculations  of  importance.  In  1758  he  became  fellow 
of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge;  and  the  next  year  he 
was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

But  it  was ' in  the  year  1761  that  his  real  aftronomical 
career  began,  when  he  was  chofen  to  go  to  the  ifland  of 
St.  Helena,  to  obferve  the  tranlit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s 
difk.  To  render  this  voyage  the  more  ufeful,  he  offered 
to  the  Royal  Society  to  make  obfervations  on  the  paral¬ 
lax  of  Sirius.  This  beautiful  ftar  had  been  often  ob¬ 
ferved  by  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Dr.  Maf- 
kelyne,  from  calculating  thefe  obfervations,  thought  he 
law  proofs  for  the  exijtence  of  a  parallax  of  4’5/',  from 
which  it  would  refult  that  Sirius  is  not  fo  far  diftant  from 
the  earth  as  was  commonly  imagined.  Clouds  prevented 
the  obfervation  of  the  tranlit  of  Venus,  which  had  given 
occafion  to  the  voyage;  but  Mafkelyne,  furnifiied  with 
an  excellent  pendulum  of  Shelton,  which  had  been  regu¬ 
lated  at  Greenwich  by  Bradley,  and  which  had  been 
.tranfported  with  the  greateft  pcfiible  care,  determined 
tb«  number  of  ofcillations  which  it  made  lefs  in  St.  He¬ 
lena  than  at  London,  in  order  to  deduce  from  that  ob- 
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fervation  the  diminution  of  gravity.  The  fecondary  ob- 
jeft  of  the  voyage,  the  parallax  of  Sirius,  likewife  failed  j 
but  it  produced  an  obfervation  both  curious  and  ufeful. 
To  know  if  Sirius  had  a  fenfible  parallax,  it  was  neceffary 
to  have  a  more  perfeft  iuftrument  than  that  of  La  Caille.; 
it  was  neceffary  to  obferve  tile  ftar  in  peculiar  fituations. 
The  firft  of  thefe  requifites  depended  upon  the  artift;  the 
fecond  upon  the  aftronomer.  The  Royal  Society  had  got 
a  ftftor  made  on  purpofe,  which  was  only  fiuilbed  juft 
when  the  veflel  failed,  and  could  not  be  verified  at  Green¬ 
wich.  What  was  the  furprife  of  Mafkelyne  when  he 
found  that  this  inftrument,  dellined  for  the  mod  delicate 
refearches,  gave  from  cue  day  to  another  differences  of 
10",  20",  and  even  30",  in  the  meafure  of  the  fame  an¬ 
gle  !  In  examining  with  care  what  could  be  the  caufe 
of  thefe  fingular  variations,  he  difeovered  it  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  made  himfelf  certain  of  it  by  various  proofs,  and 
endeavoured  to  correft  it,  but  could  fucceed  only  imper- 
feftly.  He  reduced  the  error  to  3,/,  which  was  far  from 
being  fufficient  for  the  objeft  that  he  had  in  view.  This 
obliged  him  to  renounce  his  fecond  projeft.  The  refult, 
however,  was  an  improvement  in  the  conftruftion  of 
thefe  altronomical  inftruments. 

But  his  voyage  anfwered  a  more  important  purpofe, 
and  one  far  more  ufeful  to  his  country,  than  that  origi¬ 
nally  intended  ;  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  taking 
lunar  obfervations,  which  were  now'  for  the  firft  time  made 
with  effeft.  This  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fca 
had  been  long  contemplated  as  a  grand  defideratum  in 
navigation  ;  and  plans  and  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  purpofe  by  Flamfteed,  Newton,  La  Caille,  Eu¬ 
ler,  Halley,  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  others  ;  but  the  honour 
was  referved  for  Dr.  Mafkeiyne,  to  reduce  their  theories 
to  fuccefsful  praclice.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  byr 
means  of  Hadley’s  quadrant  recently  invented;  and  alfo 
by  Mayer’s  Lunar  Tables,  for  which  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
ward  of  3000I.  was  afterwards  given,  on  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s 
report  of  their  correftnefs.  During  the  voyage,  both  out¬ 
ward  and  homeward,  he  exercifed  the  officers  on-board  in 
taking  lunar  obfervations ;  and  -taught  them  to  clear  the 
diltances  from  the  effefts  of  parallax  and  refraftion,  and 
thence  to  find  the  longitude  within  certain  limits.  While 
at  the  ifland,  he  made  accurate  obfervations  on  the  tides, 
the  variation  of  the  compafs,  and  the  comparative  gravity 
of  bodies  there  and  at  London.  Pie  alfo  obferved  the  an¬ 
nual  parallax  of  Sirius,  and  the  horary  parallaxes  of  the 
Moon.  The  chief  re  fit  Its  of  thefe  operations  are  inferted 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  above  period. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  St.  Helena,  he  publilhed  his 
well-known  work,  entitled  “The  Britilh  Mariner’s  Guide,” 
which  contained,  among  various  new  and  praftical  illuf- 
trations  and  articles  in  nautical  aftronomy,  rules  and  ex¬ 
amples  for  working  the  lunar  obfervations  ;  but,  in  order 
to  fiiorten  and  Amplify  thefe  laborious  operations,  other 
tables  and  calculations  were  dill  wanted,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  fupplied  by  his  Nautical  Almanac  and  Requifite 
Tables. 

In  176311c  made  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  goodnefs  of  Harrifon’s  time-pieces.  The  report 
which  he  made  at  his  return,  though  favourable  in  general 
to  the  celebrated  artift  whofe  invention  he  had  fubjefted 
to  tiie  moft  fevere  teft,  was  far  from  fatisfying  Harrifon, 
who  attacked  him  in  a  pamphlet.  Mafkelyne  wrote  a  re¬ 
ply  to  this  attack.  Naval  men  and  philofophers  took 
part  with  one  fide  or  other,  according  to  their  ideas  and 
their  habits.  M.  de  Fleurieu,  particularly  connefted  with 
F.  Berthoud,  and  devoted  to  the  caufe  of  the  time-pieces, 
forgot  perhaps  on  this  occafion  his  accuftomed  modera- 
tion.  It  was  a  difpute  between  two  ufeful  methods,  cal¬ 
culated  to  affift  each  other.  Mafkelyne  did  not  find  the 
time-pieces  fufficiently  certain,  nor  fufficiently  regular. 
Harrifon  affirmed,  not  without  reafon,  that  they  were 
within  the  limits  preferibed  by  the  aft  of  parliament.  He 
demanded  the  whole  reward,  which  was  afterwards  given 
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him,  though  at  firft  he  received  only  the  half.  While 
pleading  his  caufe,  he  attacked  the  agronomical  methods, 
availing  himfelf  of  fome  adiniffions  of  La  Caille,  who, 
with  his  incorruptible  integrity,  while  boafling  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  the  lunar  diftances,  admitted  that  they  had  1'ome- 
times  led  him  into  error.  Mafkelyne  proved  by  his  own 
obfervations  that  the  errors  are  much  diininilhed  when 
better  inftruments  are  employed  than  thofe  ufed  by  La 
Caille,  fuch  as  were  then  beginning  to  be  conltrufted  in 
London.  It  is  poffible  that,  in  this  difpute  between  me¬ 
chanics  anil  aftromotny,  both  fides  went  a  little  too  far. 
The  time-pieces  performed  every  thing  demanded  by  the 
aft  of  parliament  of  1714;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  they  had  been  prefented  at  that  time,  Harrifon 
would  have  obtained  the  whole  reward  without  difficulty. 
But  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  the  inftruments  were 
much  more  complete,  when  the  lunar  obfervations  had 
received  unexpected  improvements,  was  it  not  excufable 
to  demand  a  little  more  accuracy?  The  time-pieces,  by 
the  facility  they  offered,  were  likely  to  feduce  mari¬ 
time  men,  who  are  ufually  enemies  to  long  calculations; 
but  their  exaftnefs,  it  was  faid,  could  only  be  truffed  in 
Ihort  voyages  ;  and  that  in  lefs  ordinary  circumftances, 
and  in  long  navigations,  the  method  of  lunar  diltances 
had  an  inconteffable  advantage.  This  at  lead  was^Dr. 
Mafkelye’s  opinion  ;  and  from  this  time  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a  diflike  to  watch-makers.  When  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia  fentan  artift  to  Green¬ 
wich,  a  few  years  fince,  to  requeft  the  favour  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  examine  Harrifon’s  time-piece  which  is  there  pre¬ 
served,  and  to  make  fome  drawings  from  it,  Dr.  M.  would 
not  permit  any  part  of  it  to  be  infpefled ;  and,  even  when 
a  queltion  was  afked  as  to  the  portions  of  parliamentary 
reward  which  Harrifon  had  received,  a  queffion  of  com¬ 
mon  curiofity,  and  fo  eafily  anfwered  by  one  who  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  tranfaclions,  “the  doCtor, 
with  his  ufual  referve,  declined  giving  any  information 
en  the  fubjeft.”  See  Chronometer  ir.  Rees’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  ;  and  our  article  Horology,  vol.  x.  p.  349,  355. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  office  of  attronomer  royal  became 
-  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Blifs,  who  had  furvived  his 
appointment,  as  fucceffor  to  Dr.  Bradley,  only  two  years. 
Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  celebrity  immediately  pointed  him  out 
as  the  moll  competent  perfon  to  fill  the  Situation.  His 
reputation  flood  very  high  in  the  Royal  Society,  both  as 
a  profound  mathematician  and  an  able  allronomer;  while 
his  experience  at  fea,  and,  above  all,  his  fuccefs  in  efta- 
blifhing  the  lunar  obfervations,  feemed  to  render  him  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  qualified  to  carry  into  eftefil  the  purpofe  for 
which  the  Royal  Obfervatory  had  been  eftablifhed — that 
of  preparing  tables  for  finding  the  longitude  at  fea. 
Through  want  of  this  knowledge,  it  was  faid,  that  not 
only  fingle  Ships,  but  whole  fleets,  had  been  loft,  which 
induced  government  to  offer  immenfe  rewards  for  practi¬ 
cal  methods  of  determining  the  problem.  When  Mr. 
Flamfteed,  the  firft  aftronomer  royal,  was  appointed  to 
the  office  in  1675,  he  was  directed  by  king  Charles  II. 
“  to  apply  himfelf  with  all  diligence  to  the  rectifying  the 
tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  places  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  order  to  find  out  the  inuch-defired  lon¬ 
gitude  at  fea,  for  the  perfecting  the  art  of  navigation.” 
Thefe  were  the  words  of  his  commiffion,  which  have  been 
Since  continued  to  his  fucceffors.  Thus,  the  office  of  af¬ 
tronomer  royal  was  juftly  confidered  of  great  national 
importance  ;  and  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  appointment  to  it,  which 
was  announced  in  the  London  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1765, 
gave  univerfal  fatisfaCiion.  It  fhouki  be  noticed,  that 
the  office  includes  a  feat  at  the  board  of  longitude,  i.  e. 
a  board  formed  of  commiflioners,  who  are  appointed  “for 
examining,  trying,  and  judging,  all  propofals,  experi¬ 
ments,  and  improvements,  relating  to  the  longitude,” 

-  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Longitude  the  plan  of  an  annual  publication,  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  the  “Nautical  Almanac,  and  Aftronomical  Ephe¬ 
mera.”  The  firft  volume  was  for  17675  and  it  was  con- 
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tinued,  under  his  direction,  up  to  the  year  1816,  inclti- 
five,  making  in  the  whole  fifty  volumes,  a  lading  monu¬ 
ment  of  labour  and  profound  learning.  It  is  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  the  molt  ufeful  work  on  practical  aftro- 
nomy  ever  publifhed.  In  fuch  high  estimation  has  it 
been  held  by  foreign  aftronomers,  that  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  and  implicitly  adopted  its  computations,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  its  fuperior  accuracy.  M.  Lalande,  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  Similar  publications,  fays,  “  LC  Nauti¬ 
cal  Almanac  de  Londres  eit  I’Ephemeride  la  plus  parfaite 
qu’il  y  ait  jamais  eu.” 

In  1767,  he  publifhed  an  auxiliary  work,  entitled  “  Ta¬ 
bles  requifite  to  be  ufed  with  the  Nautical  Almanac,  in 
order  to  find  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  at  Sea.”  This 
performance,  well  known  to  Seamen  by  the  name  of  “The 
Requifite  Tables,”  has  pafled  through  feveral  editions, 
and  has  been  fuccelfively  enlarged,  particularly  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  working  the  lunar  observations,  by 
Meflrs.  Lyons,  Dunthorne,  Witchell,  Wales,  and  by  Dr. 
Mafkelyne  himfelf  ;  and  it  has  been  alfo  improved  by  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  fupplied  by  captain 
Cook,  captain  Huddart,  MefTrs.  Bailey,  Wales,  and  other 
Scientific  navigators.  Some  time  after  this,  he  publifhed 
Mayer’s  Tables,  with  both  Latin  and  Englifh  explana¬ 
tions,  to  which  he  added  feveral  traCts  and  tables  of  his 
own,  and  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Latin  preface,  with  the 
title  “Tabulae  motuur.i  Solis  et  Lunae,  &c.”  It  was 
publifhed,  like  the  foregoing  works,  by  order  of  the  corn- 
miffioners  of  longitude  ;  and  the  various  other  publica¬ 
tions  iffued  by  that  board  during  his  time  were  aifo 
printed  under  his  infpeCtion,  and  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  Hated. 

Another  important  and  laborious  duty  that  devolved 
on  him  in  confequence  of  his  qffice  was,  to  examine  the 
pretenfions  of  the  various  candidates,  who  claimed  the 
parliamentary  rewards  for  new  or  improved  methods  of 
finding  the  longitude. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  his  appointment  took  place  at 
a  period  peculiarly  interefting  in  the  hiftory  of  altro- 
nomy,  His  fuccefs  in  introducing  and  promoting  the  lu¬ 
nar  obfervations  greatly  excited  the  public  attention  to  the 
fubjeCl  of  the  longitude,  which  was  rendered  flill  more 
interefting  by  the  great  rewards  held  out  by  parliament 
for  further  improvements  in  the  problem,  whether  by  af¬ 
tronomical  or  mechanical  methods.  Thefe  offers,  united 
with  the  powerful  motives  of  honour  and  emulation, 
called  forth,  during  feveral  years,  many  extraordinary  ef¬ 
forts  of  genius,  and  produced  ufeful  inventions  both  in 
arts  and  fciences,  and  particularly  in  the  conftruction  of 
time-keepers. 

The  parliamentary  offers  likevvife  encouraged  numer¬ 
ous  candidates  of  very  flight  pretenfions,  and  even  vi- 
fionaries  whofe  applications  became  very  troublefome. 
The  claims  of  -all  were  referred  by  the  board  of  longi¬ 
tude  to  the  aftronomer  royal,  by  whom  fcientific  plans 
were  examined,  and  the  rates  of  chronometers  ascer¬ 
tained.  Thus  by  his  office  he  was  conftituted  arbiter  of 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  a  great  number  of  anxious  pro¬ 
jectors  j  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  arduous  as  well 
as  unpleafant  fuch  a  duty  muff  have  been.  It  was  not 
indeed  to  be  expefted  that  the  fanguine  hopes  and  lei f— 
love  of  fuch  a  variety  of  candidates  could  be  gratified, 
with  juftice  to  the  high  truft  and  confidence  thus  repofed 
in  him  ;  and  hence  complaints  were  frequently  heard,  and 
pamphlets  publifhed,  exprefiive  of  difeontent  and  difap- 
pointment.  Appeals  even  were  made  to  parliament  ;  but, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  have  then  exifted, 
time  and  experience  have  fince  fully  proved  the  truth 
and  impartiality  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  decifions. 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  his  labours  at  the  Royal 
Obfervatory,  we  fliall  begin  with  his  publication  of  the 
Greenwich  Obfervations,  which  were  printed  in  1774,  by 
command  of  his  majelty.  The  firft  volume  began  with 
the  obfervations  of  1765,  and  they  have  been  continued 
annually  fince.  M.  Lalande,  in  mentioning  this  per- 
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formance  in  1792,  calls  it  “  le  recueil  le  plus  precieux 
qtte  nous'ayons.”  Since  that  period  they  have  been  con- 
fiderably  improved,  and  are  univerfally  allowed  to  po  fiefs 
an  unrivalled  degree  of  accuracy.  His  catalogue  of  the 
right  afcenfions  and  declinations  of  thirty-fix  principal 
fixed  ftars,  with  tables  for  their  correction,  is  a  mod  ufe- 
ful  and  important  performance,  and  is  adopted  in  all  ob¬ 
servatories.  It  is  moftly  diltinguiflied  by  the  appellation 
of  “Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  thirty-fix  Stars.”  His  obfervations 
alfo  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  are  equally  elleemed, 
and  have  been  made  the  bafis  of  the  folar  and  lunar  ta¬ 
bles  lately  computed  in  France  according  to  the  theory 
of  M.  Laplace  ;  and  which  are  republifhed  in  profeffor 
"Vince’s  Alhonomy,  vol.  iii.  The  folar  tables  were  cal¬ 
culated  by  M.  Delambre,  and  the  lunar  by  M.  Burg;  co¬ 
pies  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  French  board  of  longitude,  with  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  important  affiitance  derived  from 
las  Greenwich  obfervations. 

Mr.  Delambre  obferves,  that,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  board  of  longitude  in  France,  the  obfervatories  of  Pa¬ 
ris  and  of  Greenwich  are  direCled  nearly  to  the  fame  ob¬ 
jects;  and,  furnifhed  with  inftruments  equally  good,  they 
produce  annually  collections  of  obfervations  equally  pre- 
cife,  which  would  ferye  mutually  to  verify  one  another 
if  there  were  occafion.  They  ferve  as  a  fuppiement  to 
each  other,  when  the  clouds  which  cover  one  obfervatory 
do  not  extend  likewife  to  the  other.  The  communica¬ 
tions  are  continual,  and  the  obligations  reciprocal.  If 
the  French  tables  are  founded  in  a  great  meafure  upon 
the  obfervations  of  the  Englilli,  on  the  other  hand  the 
calculations  of  the  Englifli  are  founded  upon  the  French 
tables.  But  the  lateft  tables  have  been  verified  by  as 
many  French  as  Englifh  obfervations.” 

Dr.  Mafkelyne  no  more  quitted  his  obfervatory.  In 
1769  he  remained  in  it  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus, 
though  only  one  phafe  was  vifible  at  Greenwich;  but  he 
drew  up  inftruftions  for  the  aftronomers  whom  Great 
Britain  fent  to  different  countries.  He  collected  their 
obfervations,  and  deduced  from  them  the  parallax  of 
the  fun,  and  its  diftance  from  the  earth.  His  refult  was 
the  fame  as  that  to  which  Dufejour  came  by  comparing 
the  totality  of  the  obfervations  of  the  two  tranfits  of 
1761  and  1769.  He  made  many  of  the  molt  interefling 
and  mod  difficult  obfervations  himfelf,  as  thofe  of  the 
moon.;  but  neceffarily  confided  to  his  alTiffant  thofe 
which  were  more  eafy  and  lefs  efiential.  He  followed 
■with  inflexible  rigour  the  methods  eltablifhed  by  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  predeceflor  Bradley,  whom  he  even  furpafled  in 
the  exaCtnefs  of  his  daily  obfervations.  He  brought  to 
perfection  the  method  of  Flam  If  eed,  of  determining  at  once 
the  right  afcenfions  of  ftars  and  of  the  fun.  It  may  be 
faid  of  the  Obfervations  that  he  publiihed,  that,  if  by  any 
great  revolution  the  fciences  were  completely  loft,  and 
this  collection  preferved,  there  would  be  found  in  it  fufn- 
eient  materials  for  rebuilding  almoft  the  whole  edifice  of 
modern  affronomy,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  other 
collection  ;  becaule  to  the  merit  of  an  exaCtnefs  which 
lias  been  feldom  attained,  and  never  furpafled,  it  adds 
the  advantage  of  a  long  feries  of  obfervations.  Its  pre- 
cifion  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  much 
can  be  added  to  it.  The  obfervations  are  excellent  for 
the  time  in  which  they  were  made,  and  this  time  is  the 
period  in  which  they  approached  the  neareft  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  They  will  only  increafe  in  value  as  they  jncreafe 
in  age;  which  unfortunately  is  not  true  either  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  and  Helvetius,  or  to 
thofe  of  Flamfteed  and  La  Hire,  w  hich,  when  made,  pof- 
fefled  all  the  exaCtnefs  of  which  any  idea  could  be  form¬ 
ed  ;  but  which,  though  not  far  removed  front  the  prefent 
age,  never  can  enter  into  any  companion  with  the  ob. 
fervations  of  the  great  aftronomers  of  the  18th  century. 

Dr.  Mafkelyne  correfponded  with  all  the  aftronomers 
of  the  world.  To  be  convinced  of  it,  we  have  only  to 
.filtt  o.ver  the  memoirs  of  philofophers  of  every  nation 


which  he  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  himfelf  did 
not  publifh  quite  fo  often  as  could  have  been  wifhed  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  aftronomer,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  obfervations  to  be  repeated  every  day,  and  al- 
moft  every  moment,  to  undertake  great  theoretical  re- 
fearches,  which  he  is  tinder  the  neceftity  of  interrupting 
almoft  every  inftant.  The  writings  which  he  has  left  ar« 
remarkable  for  juft  ideas  and  an  enlightened  criticifm. 
Such  is  a  differtation  on  the  equation  of  time,  where  he 
has  pointed  out,  with  the  requifite  delicacy,  a  miftake  of 
La  Caille,  and  another  lefs  important  miftake  of  Laiande. 
Lalande  received  very  well  the  lefton  which  he  thus  got; 
but  Bernoulli  having  inferted,  feven  years  after,  a  tr addi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  memoir  in  his  Collection  for  AC- 
tronomers,  one  of  Lalande’s  pupils  (ci’Agelet)  took  up 
the  caufe  of  his  mafter  in  a  manner  that  might  have  pro» 
duced  a  coldnefs  between  the  parties  concerned.  The 
quarrel,  however,  had  no  confequence;  and  the  two  af¬ 
tronomers  correfponded  as  ufua!. 

Some  doubts  having  been  raifed  refpeCting  the  d i fFa*>- 
er.ce  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  the  onfervatone* 
of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  to  whom  the  ob¬ 
fervations  were  fent,  (bowed,  with  his  ufual  moderation, 
that  the  doubts  were  improper;  but  he  did  not  oppofe 
the  methods  propofed  to  obviate  them.  It  was  upon  this 
occafion  that  the  Englifh,  who  had  hitherto  done  nothin^- 
refpeCting  the  grand  geographical  operations  in  which  the 
French  had  diltinguiflied  themfelves,  fignaiized  themfelves 
in  their  turn  by  methods  which  furpafled  every  thing  that 
had  been  hitherto  done.  It  was  then  likewife  that°MM. 
Caflini  and  Legendre  made  the  firft  trial  of  the  circle  of 
Borda.  Bouguer,  at  the  end  of  his  meafure  of  a  degree 
in  Peru,  had  endeavoured  to  determine  the  attraction  of 
mountains,  and  the  quantity  which  they  draw  the  plumb- 
line  of  the  feclor  from  the  perpendicular  direction.  He 
had  found  a  real  and  indifputable  attraction  ;  but  one- 
half  lefs  than  ought  to  have  refulted  from  the'fize  of  the 
mountain.  Hence,  he  concluded  that  it  was  hollow  with¬ 
in,  and  undermined  by  a  volcano.  Doubts  might  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  refult  obtained  by  means  of  inftruments  of 
middling  goodnefs.  Bouguer  had  himfelf  expreffed  a 
wifh  that  the  experiment  were  undertaken  in  Europe 
with  more  care  and  with  better  inftruments.  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne  undertook  this  inquiry,,  with  the  feCtor  that  he  had. 
■with  him  at  St.  Helena,  after  having  corrected  the  fuf- 
penfion,  and  altered  the  divifion.  He  made  choice  of 
Schehallien,  a  mountain  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  necef- 
fiiry  to  confult  his  memoir,  in  order  to  fee  the  care  and 
the  pains  which  this  operation  coft  him  which  appears  fo 
eafy.  But  it  muff  be  obfervtd,  that  the  laborious  parts 
of  the  calculation,  from  Malkeiyne’s  data,  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  Dr.  Hutton,  then  a  very  young  man;  and  for 
which  the  Royal  Society  voted  him  a  gratuity  of  250I. 
From  thefe  obfervations  and  calculations  it  appears,  that 
the  mean  denfity  of  the  earth  is  to  that  of  water  as  9  to 
2,  and  to  that  of  (tone  as  9  to  5 ;  whence  it  is  prefumed 
that  the  internal  parts  contain  Jonte  large  quantities  of 
metals. 

In  1792,  Dr.  Mafkelyne  publiihed  Mr.  Michael  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Tables  of  Logarithms,  a. laborious  work,  and  an  un¬ 
common  monument  of  perfevering  induftry.  Theauthor 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  doctor  in  the  execution  of 
it;  and,  having  died  when  only  a  few  pages  remained  un- 
finifhed,  Dr.  Mafkelyne  brought  it  to  a  conclufion,  and 
prefixed  to  it  a  very  mafterly  introduction,  containing 
precepts  for  the  ufe  of  it.  Dr.  Mafkelyne  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  prifmatic  micrometer;  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  employing  a  double  refraction  belongs 
to  him,  and  Bofcovich  acknowledges  it.  As  he  fet  a 
high  value  on  the  excellent  inftrument*  which  he  ufed, 
he  did  his  utmoft  to  preferve  and  improve  them,  by  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  additions  as  his  experience  and  (kill  in  op¬ 
tics  fuggefied.  He  found  the  inconvenience  of  narrow 
openings,  then  ufed  in  all  obfervatories,  and  therefore  he 
had  thofe  of  Greenwich  enlarged.  It  had  been  lately 
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fufpefted  that  his  quadrant  had  become  lefs  exaft  in  con- 
Sequence  of  the  friction  which  it  had  undergone  during 
its  continual  employment  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It 
Was  very  natural  that  an  a'ltronomer,  who  always  paid  the 
fame  degree  of  attention  to' his  obfervations,  and  who 
did  not  perceive  in  his  inftrument  any  mark  of  old  age, 
fhould  not  be  the  firfl  to  deteft  changes  in  it,  very  flight 
in  themfelves.  Other  inftruments,  more  modern,  and  of 
a  different  conftruftion,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  at¬ 
tentive  aftronomers,  occaiioned  the  fir  It  fufpicions.  It  is 
true  that  the  fmall  variations  which  appear  to  have  been 
obferved  may  be  accounted  for  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  quadrant  at  Greenwich  of  inaccuracy.  MefTrs. 
Belief  and  Oltmanns  gave  explanations  of  them  not  defi¬ 
cient  in  probability;  but  the  mod  certain- method  was  to 
procure  new  inftruments.  This  was  what  Dr.  Mafkelyne 
did.  He  employed  the  celebrated  Trotighton  to  make 
a  grand  and  fuperb  circle,  which  he  had  not  thepleafure 
hiinfelf  of  placing  in  his  obfervatory  ;  but  which  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  fucceffor,  Mr.  Pond,  who  will 
no  doubt  make  the  public  acquainted  with  the  faults 
which  time  had  produced  in  the  Greenwich  quadnfnf, 
and  will  inform  us  what  correftions  mutt  be  made  in  the 
latter  obfervations  at  Greenwich,  to  render  them  as  va¬ 
luable  as  the  more  early  obfervations  in  the  fame  place. 

Dr.  Mafkelyne  had  good  church  preferment  from  his 
college;  and  his  paternal  eftates  (of  which  he  was  the  la!t 
male  heir)  were  alfo  confiderable.  He  married,  when  ra¬ 
ther  advanced  in  life,  a  young  lady  of  large  fortune,  the 
fitter  and  co-heirefs  of  lady  Booth,  of  Northamtonfhire,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  whofe  education  he  fuperin- 
tended  with  the  fondelt  care.  Thefe  ladies  furvive  him  ; 
and  alfo  his  lifter  Margaret,  who  was  married  to  the  late 
lord  Clive. 

Dr.  Mafkelyne  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  i8tr,  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age.  His  health  had  previoufly  de¬ 
clined  for  fome  months,  and  iie  contemplated  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dilfolution  with  pious  reflgnation,  and  with  a 
lively  hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  that 
Deity,  whofe  works  he  had  fo  long  ftudied  and  fo  ar¬ 
dently  admired.  His  favourite  fcience  tended  the  more 
ftrongly  to  confirm  his  religious  principles;  and  he  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  fincere  Chriftian.  Eulogy  read  in  the 
National  Injlitute  by  Delambre.  Rees's  Cyclop,  Monthly  Magazine. 

MAS'KELYNE’S  I'SLANDS,  a  duller  of  fmall  Blands 
in  the  South  Pacific,  lying  off  the  fouth-eaft  point  of 
Mallicollo  Ifland.  Lat.  16.  32.  N.  Ion.  167.,  59.  E. 

MAS'KER,  jf.  One  who  reveis  in  a  mafk  ;  a  mum¬ 
mer. — Let  the  fcenes  abound  with  light,  and  let  the  maf- 
kers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  fcene  have  fome  mo¬ 
tions  upon  the  fcene  before  their  coming  down.  Bacon, 
Tell  falfe  Edward, 

That  Louis  of  France  is  fending  over  ma/hers. 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.  Shakefpeare. 

MAS'KING,  [  The  ad  of  putting  on  a  mafk. 

M ASKIN'GIE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
lake  Michigan  in  lat.  47.  25.  N.  Ion.  86.  50.  W. 

MAS'KO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Abo  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Abo. 

MAS'LACQ,  a  tow  n  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees  :  five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaftof  Orthez. 

MASLAWSTA'NO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Kiev  :  thirty-fix  miles  eaft-fomh-eaft  of  Biala- 
cerkiev. 

MASLE'MA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Diarbekir :  twenty-eight  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Racca. 

MAS'LIN,  adj.  [corrupted  from  mifcellane .]  Compofed 
of  various  kinds  ;  as  majlin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and  rye. 
See  Mastun. 

MAS'LINFAR,  /  [from  meler,  Fr.  to  mix,  and  far, 
Lat.  corn.]  A  kind  of  food  made  of  wheat  and  rye 
fteeped  in  water.  Scott . 

.MAS'MUJNSTER..  See  Munster. 
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MASONED,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  near  the  fouth 
coaft  of  Zealand.  Lat.  54.  59.  N.  Ion.  xi.  54,  E- 

MA'SO,  otTomaso  Finiguerra,  a  native  of  Florence^ 
is  by  the  Italian  writers  accounted  the  firfl;  inventor  of 
the  art  of  making  prints  from  engravings  on  metal.  He 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  flouritfted  about  the  middle 
6f  the  fifteenth  century;  but  a  document  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Marini  in  his  notes  to  Baldinucci's  Lives  of 
Painters,  which  proves  that  he  was  dead  in  1424.  He 
was  a  goldftnith  by  trade;  and  the  account  given  of  his 
invention  is,  that,  it  being  his  practice  to  make  an  earthen 
mould  of  ail  that  he  engraved  on  filver  for  inlaying,  of 
what  was  called  working  in  niello,  he  found,  on  pouring 
melted  fulphur  into  the  mould,  that,  when  rubbed  with 
oi!  and  lamp-black,  it  gave  upon  paper  the  outline  of  what 
had  been  engraved.  What  ufe  was  made  by  him  of  this 
difcovery,  by  what  fteps  it  was  perfected,  and  whether  iu 
was  carried  into  Germany  from  Italy,  or  was  likewife  ori¬ 
ginal  in  that  country,  are  matters  of  great  doubt  and  con- 
troverfy.  And  indeed  nothing  of  Fi.niguerra’s  engraving 
or  printing  remains  to  teftify  this  faff,  unlefs  a  print  in 
the  Cracherodean  Colleftion  marked  T.  F.  F.  vthicii  has 
by  fome  perfons  been  fuppofed  to  Stand  for  Thomafo  Fini¬ 
guerra  fecit ,  might  be  believed  to  be  his  performance  ;  bue 
Mr.  Cracherode  has,  by  a  note  in  the  margin,  attributed 
this  print,  notw ithftanding  thefe  initials,  to  Andrea  Man¬ 
tegna.  See  the  article  Mantegna,  p.  302.  and  Landfeejfs 
Leffures  on  Engraving,  p.  249,  50. 

MA'SON,  f.  [mafon,  Fr.  machio,  low  Lat.]  A  builder 
with  Hone.  —  Many  find  a  reafon  very  wittily  before  the' 
thing  be  true  ;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are 
more  manageable  in  the  ma/on's  hand  than  if  they  had  been 
fmooth.  Wottoa, 

MA'SON,  a  county  of  Kentuchy,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Ohio,  with  11,405  inhabitants,  including  1600  flaves. 

MA'SON  (John),  a  refpeftable  Englifti  non-conformilt 
divine  and  ufeful  praftical  writer,  was  the  foil  of  a  diftent- 
ing  minilter,  and  born  at  Dunmow  in  Eflex,  in  the  year 
1705-6.  He  ‘purfued  his  academical  ftudies  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  and  learned  John  Jennings,  who 
opened  a  feminary  for  the  education  of  young  perfons  to 
the  miniftry  at  Kibworth  in  Lercefterfliire,  which  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Hinckley  in  1722.  Mr.  Mafion’s  firfl  fituation, 
after  he  had  completed  his  academical  courfe,  was  that  of 
chaplain  and  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  governor 
Feaks,  at  his  feat  near  Hatfield.  In  1729—30,  he  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  become  paftor  to  a  congregation  at 
Dorking  in  Surry;  with  whom  he  continued  feventeen 
years,  diligently  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  function, 
anil  highly  efteemed  both  as  a  preacher  and  "a  friend.  In 
1740  he  firft  became  known  to  the  public  as  an  author, 
by  printing  a  fermon,  entitled,  “  Subjection  to  the  Higher 
Powers;”  which  was  followed,  three  years  afterwards,  by 
an  anonymous  treatife,  entitled,  “  A  plain  and  ipodeft 
)Plea,  orafoberand  rational  Appeal  to  Infidels,  occafioned 
by  fome  of  their  late  Productions,”  See.  8vo..  This  little 
piece  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  procured 
the  author  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  I-n  1745,  he  publifhed  his  excellent  treatife 
on  “  Self  Knowledge,”  8vo.  which  is  one  of  the  mod  va¬ 
luable  works,  on  praftical  religion  in  the  Englifli  language. 
It  is  probable  that  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  copies 
of  this  work  have  been  circulated  in  our  own  country; 
and  it  has  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  the  European 
tongues.  In  the  year  1746,  Mr.  Mafon  removed  to  Chef- 
hunt  in  Hertfordfhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
liis  days  as  a  ufeful  preacher;  and  continued  to  benefit, 
not  only  the  village  in  which  he  lived,  by  his  public  dif- 
courfes  and  private  exhortations,  but  to  enlighten  and 
improve  the  public  by  his  writings.  He  died  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1763,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  mod 
important  publications  are,  x.  The  Lord’s-day  Evening 
Enrsrtainment,  4  vols*  2.  The  Student  and  Paftor;  or, 
Direftions  how  to  attain  Eminence  and  Ufefulnefs  in  thole 
xefpectiye  Characters.  3.  Chriftian  Morals,  2  vols.  4. 
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Fifteen  Difconrfes,  Devotional  and  Practical.  5.  An  El- 
fay  on  Elocution,  1750,  which  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived,  and  went  through  three  editions  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of 
many  of  our  popular  treatifes  on  the  fame  fuhjeft.  6.  An 
Eflay  on  the  Power  and  Harmony  of  Profaic  Numbers; 
and  An  EiTay  on  the  Power  of  Numbers,  and  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Harmony  in  Poetical  Compofitions,  In  1761,  the 
author  reprinted  thefe  and  the  Efiay  on  Elocution,  in  one 
8vo.  volume,  now  become  exceedingly  fcarce. 

Mr.  Mafon’s  religious  fentiments  were  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  moderately  orthodox  :  he  was  an  enemy  to 
controverfy,  and  a  friend  to  peace.  His  fermons  were 
correct,  perfpicuous,  nervous,  always  il  1 11  ft  rati  ve  of  the 
text  and  doftrine  which  he  had  undertaken  to  explain  ; 
and  they  were  ever  adapted  to  promote  the  purpofes  of 
piety  and  charity.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  grave  and  foiemn. 
His  voice  was  clear,  his  delivery  deliberate,  diltindt,  and 
void  of  all  affefhation,  and  his  manner  was  eafy  and  natu¬ 
ral.  His  perfonal  charadter  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
duties  and  virtues  which  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to 
enforce;  and  in  his  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  was 
free,  eafy,  communicative,  and  pleafant  in  coilverfation  ; 
and  much  of  the  gentleman  appeared  in  all  his  behaviour. 
Befides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative, 
lie  publilhed  fome  fingle  fermons  preached  on  particular 
occafions;  and  the  polemical  ledlures  which  he  read  to 
his  pupils  were  printed  in  the  Proteftant  Difienter’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  the  years  1794.,  1795,  and  1796.  Life  prefixed,  to 
the  fifteenth  Edition  of  Self-Knowledge. 

MA'SON  (Rev.  William),  an  Englifii  poet  of  dillinc- 
tion,  born  in  1725,  was  the  (on  of  a  clergyman  who  held 
the  living  of  Hull.  He  was  admitted  of  ,St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  lie  took  his  degree  ofB.A.  in  1745. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  of  which  he 
was  eledted  a  fellow  in  1747.  He  became  M.A.  in  1749, 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1754,  and  obtained  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  earl  of  Holdernelfe,  by  whom  lie  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  valuable  redfory  of  Alton  in  Yorkfhire,  add 
wlio  procured  for  him  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  his 
majefty.  The  firit  public  fpecimep  he  gave  of  his  poe¬ 
tical  talentswas  in  1749,  when  he  printed  an  “  Ode  on 
the  Inftallation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaltle,”  as  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge;  which,  though  little  fa¬ 
voured  by  its  fubjedt,  gained  him  reputation.  “  A  Mo¬ 
nody  to  the  Memory  of  Pope,”  and  a  poem  entitled,  “  His, 
an  Elegy,”  added  to  his  fame  ;  which  received  a  great  ac- 
ceffion  from  the  publication,  in  1752,  of  his  dramatic  poem 
of  “  Elfrida.”  In  this,  and  alfo  in  his  “  Caradiacus,”  firit 
publilhed  in  1759,  it  was  his  objedt  to  attempt  the  relto- 
ration  of  the  ancient  Greek  chorus  in  tragedy.  As  his 
own  genius  was  rather  lyric  than  dramatic,  lie  fucceeded 
In  producing  fome  fublime  and  richly-ornamented  odes, 
which  placed  him,  in  the  public  opinion,  next  to  his  friend 
Gray  in  that  fpecies  of  compolition  ;  but  he  failed  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  intereffc  which  is  the  true  end  and  purpofe  of 
tragedy.  Indeed,  the  chorus  is  fo  evidently  an  appendage 
of  the  infant  and  imperfedt  Hate  of  the  drama,  and  fo  ma- 
nifeltly  injurious  to  the  development  of  pi Qt  and  the  dif- 
play  of  pallion,  that  a  pedantic  attachment  to  the  ancients 
could  alone  fuggeft  its  revival.  Mafon  did  not  originally 
compofe  thefe  pieces  for  the  modern  llage,  which,  with  a 
kind  of  lofty  difdain  that  adhered  to  his  literary  dharadfer, 
lie  confidered  as  funk  below  his  level  by  the  corrupt  talle 
of  the  public  ;  and  though  attempts  were  afterwards  made 
to  fit  them  for  reprefentation,  and  they  were  brought  upon 
the  theatre,  they  could  obtain  no  permanent  place  there. 
In  1756,  Mafon  publilhed  a-fmall  colledlion  of  “  Odes:” 
an  imitation  of  the  great  objedt  of  his  poetical  reverence. 
Gray,  in  the  gorgeous  array  of  his  didtion,  and  the  daz¬ 
zling  fplendour  of  his  imagery,  charadterifes  thefe  pieces, 
winch  were  generally  confidered  as  difplaying  more  of  the 
artificial  mechanifm  of  poetry  than  of  its  genuine  fpirit. 
Some  “Elegies,”  which  he  publilhed  in  1763,  with  much 
elegance;  and  fome  fuperfluity  of  ornament,  are  in  general 
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marked  with  the  (Implicit}’  oflangtiage  proper  to  this  fps- 
cies  of  compolition,  and  breathe  noble  fentiments  of  free¬ 
dom  and  virtue.  Mafon,  indeed,  is  throughout  one  of  th# 
pureft  of  poets  in  point  of'morality,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
warmeft  of  thofe  literary  friends  of  civil  liberty  who  dif- 
tinguilhed  that  peyiod.  A  colledlion  of  all  his  poems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Inltallation  Ode,  and  I  As,  was 
publilhed  in  an  8vo.  volume,  in  1764,  and  afterwards 
went  through  feveral  editions. 

In  1772  appeared  the  firit  book  of  his  “  Englifii  Garden.” 
a  didadtic  and  deferiptive  poem  in  blank  verfe,  of  which 
the  fourth  and  concluding  book  was  printed  in  1781. 
The  purpofe  of  this  work  was  to  recommend,  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  modern  lyftem  of  natural  or  land- 
fcape-gardening,  which  the  writer  adheres  to  with  all  the 
rigour  of  exclulive  talfe.  The  verfification  of  the  poem 
is  formed  upon  the  belt  models,  and  the  defeription  is 
in  many  parts  rich  and  vivid  ;  but  a  general  air  of  lliff- 
uels,  and  the  dry  miiuitenefs  of  the  preceptive  part,  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  attaining  any  conliderable  degree  of  popu¬ 
larity. 

As  a  fuitable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  dear  friend 
Gray,  he  publilhed,  in  1775,  “  The  Poems  of  Mr.  Gray, 
to  which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings,” 
4to.  To  the  poems  a  few  additions  were  made  of  hitherto 
unpubblhed  pieces.  With  the  Memoirs  were  agreeably 
interfperfed,  original  Letters,  connected  by  narrative,  in  a 
manner  which  has  fince  been  adopted  in  feveral  biogra¬ 
phical  works,  and  which  was  peculiarly  fuitable  in  this 
inftance,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  anecdotes  and 
events  in  the  life  of  the  fubjedt.  Mafon’s  own  obferva- 
tions  on  the  character  and  genius  of  his  friend  did  honour 
to  his  talte  and  feelings,  and  the  volume  was  favourably 
received  by  the  public. 

The  mind  of  our  poet  had  been  early  imprefled  with  a 
fondnefs  for  the  filler-art  of  painting,  and  at  a  juvenile  age 
he  had  attempted  a  tranflation  of  Frefnoy’s  Latin  poem 
on  that  art.  This  he  reviled  and  improved  “  to  the  ut- 
moll  of  his  mature  abilities,”  and  publilhed  in  1783,  in  a 
4to.  volume,  enriched  with  the  annotations  of  fir  Jofliua 
Reynolds,  and  other  additions.  Few  metrical  verfions 
have  been  better  executed  than  this,  which  unites  great 
elegance  of  language  and  verfification  with  a  corredl:  re- 
prelentation  of  a  difficult  original. 

Mafon  had- hitherto  fcarcely  appeared  in  his  charadler 
of  a  clergyman.  Befides  the  living  with  which  he  was 
prefented  foon  after  taking  orders,  lie  obtained  the  prefer¬ 
ments  of  precentor  and  canon-refidentiary  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  York.  At  that  church  he  preached  in  1788,  an 
“  Occafional  Difcourfe”  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  fiave-trade, 
which  was  an  animated  declamation  againlt  the  inhuma¬ 
nity  of  that  traffic.  In  the  fame  year  he  appeared  as  the 
editor  of  the  Poems  of  his  friend  W.  Whitehead,  the  poet- 
laureat,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  biographical  memoir. 
The  centenary  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  in  that 
year  called  forth  a  new  exertion  of  his  lyric  powers  in  a 
“  Secular  Ode,”  which  breathed  the  ufunl  fpirit  of  his 
mufe  of  freedom.  A  tafte  for  mufie  has  in  many  inftances 
been  totally  disjoined  from  the  poetical  faculty  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  cafe  with  Mafon,  who  was  both  a  warm  lover 
of  that  art,  and  a  proficient  in  it.  He  properly  made  his 
mufical  knowledge  fubfervient  to  his  clerical  office,  in  a 
publication  of  “  Effays,  hifiorical  and  critical,  on  Englilh 
Church  Mufic,”  which  appeared  in  1795,  12010,  This 
work  is  allowed  to  contain  many  judicious  and  uleful  ob- 
fervations,  even  by  thofe  who  think  he  has  carried  much 
too  far  the  idea  of  Amplifying  church-mufic,  and  call  in 
queftion  the  jufinefsof  fome  of  his  principles.  An  addi¬ 
tional  volume  of  his  “Poems”  was  given  to  the  public 
in  1797,  confiding  of  mifcellaneous  pieces,  partly  the  re¬ 
viled  productions  of  his  youth,  partly  theeffufions  of  his 
old  age.  Among  the  latter  is  a  “  Palinody  to  Liberty,” 
which  exprefies  the  change  wrought  in  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  French  revolution. 
Although  this  volume  cpntains  feveral  compofitions  which 
4  may 
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may  lie  read  with  pleafure,  among  which  are  two  dramatic 
pieces,  it  fcarcely  made  any  addition  to  the  poetical  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Mafon  died  in  April  1797,  at  the  age  of  feventy- 
two,  in  confequence  of  a  mortification  occafioned  by  a  hurt 
in  his  leg.  He  had  married  an  amiable  lady,  who  died  of 
a  confumption  in  1,767,  and  was  buried  at  Briltol  cathedral, 
under  a  monument  on  which  are  infcribed  fome  very  ten¬ 
der  and  beautiful  lines  by  her  hufband.  His  character  in 
private  life  was  exemplary  for  worth  and  active  benevo¬ 
lence,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  ftatelinefs,  and  af- 
fumed  fuperiority  in  his  manner,  probably  fodered  by  his 
provincial  refidence.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  to  his  me¬ 
mory  in  Poet’s  Corner,  Wedminder  Abbey.  Betides  his 
avowed  writings,  there  have  been  popularly  attributed  to 
him,  a  fa ti ri cal  poem  of  much  temporary  diltinCtion,  en¬ 
titled  “  An  Heroic  Epidle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,”  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  other  pieces  of  political  fatire  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  fame  time.  The  ttrength  of  language, 
and  the  f'arcaftic  humour,  of  thefe  performances,  give 
them  a  calf  fo  different  from  his  ulual  dyle  of  compofition, 
that  the  internal  evidence  is  fuppofed  to  decide  againd  his 
title  to  them  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  occafionally 
write  with  energy  and  (implicity  ;  and  the  objeCls  of  fatire 
in  thefe  pieces  are  fuch  as  he  was  likely  to  have  fixed  upon. 
Cent.  Mag.  and  MontJily  Rev. 

MASSON  (George),  the  eldeff  fon  of  a  diftiller  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  was  born  in  the  year  1736.  After  his  father’s  death, 
his  mother  married  Dr.  Jubb,  late  Hebrew  profetTor  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  We  have  no  particulars  of  Mr.  Mafon’s  life.  He 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  at  his  feat  at  Aldenham  Herts,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1806,  aged  71.  He  wrote,  1.  An 
Eifay  on  Defign  in  Gardening,  firft  publifhed  in  1768, 
without  his  name.  a.  Appendix  to  the  fame.  3.  A 
Britilh  Freeholder’s  Anfwer  to  T.  Paine.  4.  Poems,  by 
Thomas  Hoccleve,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and  Gloffary, 
1796,  4to.  5.  A  Supplement  to  Johnfon's  Englifh  Dic¬ 
tionary,  4to.  1801.  In  t-he  preface  to  this  work  and  in 
feveral  of  the  articles,  as  alfo  in  the  Gloffary  to  Hoccleve, 
Dr.  Johnfon  is  treated  in  the  mod  contemptuous  man¬ 
ner.  6.  Life  of  Richard  earl  Howe,  1803,  8vo. 

MASON’s  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Potomack. 
Lat.  39.  N.  Ion.  77.  13.  W. 

MA'SONRY,  f.  A  branch  of  architecture,  confiding 
in  the  art  of  hewing  or  fquaring  dones,  and  cutting  them 
level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of  building  ;  but,  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  tnafonry  is  the  art  of  alfernbling  and 
joining  dones  together  with  mortar. 

MA'SONRY,  or  Free  Masonry,  an  ancient  and  mo¬ 
ral  order,  “  indituted  (as  Arnold,  in  his  Dutch  Dictionary, 
tells  us)  by  virtuous  men,  with  the  praifeworthy  defign  of 
recalling  to  our  remembrance  the  mod  fublime  truths,  in 
the  mid  d  of  the.  molt  innocent  and  focial  pleafures ;  founded 
on  charity,  liberality,  and  brotherly  love.” 

Mr.  Preiton,  a  pad  matter  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
and  one  of  fhe  mod  dittinguifhed  writers  on  this  art,  lays, 
in  his  Illuftrations’ of  Mafonry,  “From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  we  may  trace  the  foundation  of  Ma¬ 
fonry.  Ever  fince  fymmetry  began,  and  harmony  dif- 
played  her  charms,  our  order  has  had  a  being.  During 
many  ages,  and  in  many  different  countries,  it  has  flou- 
rifhtd.  No  art,  no  fcience,  preceded  it.  In  the  dark  pe¬ 
riods  of  antiquity,  when  literature  was  in  a  low  date,  and 
the  rude  manners  of  our  forefathers  withheld  from  them 
that  knowledge  we  now  fo  amply  (hare,  Mafonry  diffufed 
its  influence.  This  fcience  unveiled,  arts  arofe,  civiliza¬ 
tion  took  place,  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  phi- 
lofopby  gradually  difpelled  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  Government  being  fettled,  authority  was 
given  to  laws,  and  the  affemblies  of  the  fraternity  acquired 
the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  good,  while  the  tenets 
of  the  profefiion  diffufed  unbounded  philanthropy. 

Abltracl  ing  from  the  pure  pleafures  which  arife  from 
friendfhi.p  fo  wifely  condituted  as  that  which  fubfiffs  among 
nw.fons,  and  which  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  any  circum-  , 
Itance  or  occurrence  can  erafe,  Mafonry  is  a  fcience  cort- 
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fined  to  no  particular  country,  but  extends  over  the  fvhole 
terredrial  globe.  Wherever  arts  flourilh^  there  it  flourifhes 
too.  Add  to  this,  that  by  fecret  and  inviolable  figns,  care¬ 
fully  preferved  among  the  fraternity,  it  becomes  an  uni- 
verfal  language.  Hence  many  ad  vantages  are  gained  :  the 
didant  Chinefe,  the  wild  Arab,  and  the  American  favage, 
will  embrace  a  brother  Briton,  and  know,  that,  belide  the 
common  ties  of  humanity,  there  is  dill  a  dronger  obliga¬ 
tion  to  induce  him  to  kind  and  friendly  offices.  Tbefpi- 
rit  of  the  fulminating  pried  will  be  tamed  ;  and  a  moral 
brother,  though  of  a  different  perfuafion,  engage  his  edeem  s 
for  mutual  toleration  in  religious  opinions  is  one  of  the 
mod  didinguifliing  and  valuable  charaCteridics  of  the  craft. 
As  all  religions  teach  morality,  if  a  brother  be  found  toad 
the  part  of  a  truly  honed  man,  his  private  fpeculative  opi¬ 
nions  are  left  to  God  and  himfelf..  Thus,  through  the 
influence  of  Mafonry,  which  is  reconcilable  to  the  bed 
policy,  all  thofe  difputes  which  embitter  life,  and  four  the 
tempers  of  men,  are  avoided  ;  while  the  common  good, 
the  general  objeCt,  is  zealoufly  purfued. 

“  From  this  view  of  our  fyftem,  its  utility  mud  be  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious.  The  univerfal  principles  of  the  art  unite, 
in  one  indiffoluble  bond  of  affeffion,  men  of  the  mod  op- 
pofite  tenets,  of  the  mod  didant  countries,  and  of  the  mod 
contradictory  opinions  5  fo  that  in  every  nation  a  mafon 
may  find  a  friend,  and  in  every  climate  a  home. 

“  Mafonry  paffes  under  two  denominations,  operative 
and  fpeculative.  By  the  former,  w'e  allude  to  a  proper 
application  of  the  ufeful  rules  of  architecture,  whence  a 
ftruclure  derives  figure,  drength,  and  beauty  ;  and  whence 
refult  a  due  proportion  and  a  jud  correfpondence  in  all 
its  parts.  By  the  latter,  we  learn  to  govern  the  paffions, 
act  upon  the  fquare,  keep  a  tongue  ol  good  report,  main¬ 
tain  fecrecy,  and  praftift  charity. 

“  Speculative  Mafonry  is  fo  far  interwoven  with  religion, 
as  to  lay  us  under  the  dronged  obligations  to  pay  that  ra¬ 
tional  homage  to  the  Deity,  which  at  once  conditutes  our 
duty  and  our  happinefs.  It  leads  the  contemplative  to 
view  with  reverence  and  admiration  the  glorious  works 
of  creation,  and  infpires  them  with  the  molt  exalted  ideas 
of  the  perfections  of  the  liivine  Creator.  Operative  Mafonry 
furniffies  us  with  dwellings,  and  convenient  Ihelter  from 
the  inclemencies  of  feafons ;  and,  while  it  difplays  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  human  wifdom,  as  well  in  the  choice  as  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  materials  of  which  an  edifice  is  comr 
pofed,  it  demondrates  that  a  fund  of  fcience  and  indudry 
is  implanted  in  man,  for  the  bed,  mod  falutary,  and  molt 
beneficent,  purpofes. 

“  The  lapfe  of  time,  the  ruthlefs  hand  of  ignorance,  and 
the  devaftations  of  war,  have  laid  wade  and  dedroyed  many 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  on  which  the  utinolt  ex¬ 
ertions  of  human  genius  have  been  employed.  Even  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  fo  fpacious  and  magnificent,  and 
condruCted  by  fo  many  celebrated  artids,  eicaped  not  the 
unfparing  ravages  of  barbarous  force.  Free  Mafonry,  not«- 
withdanding,  has  dill  furvived.  The  attentive  ear  re¬ 
ceives  the  found  from  the  indructive  tongue,  and  the  fa- 
cred  myderies  are  fafely  lodged  in  the  repofitory  of  faith¬ 
ful  breads.  Tools  and  implements  of  architecture  (lym- 
bols  the  mod  expreffive!)  are  feleCled  by  the  fraternity, 
to  imprint  on  the  memory  lerious  truths;  and  thus  the 
excellent  tenets  of  the  inftitution  are  tranfmitted,  unim¬ 
paired,  under circum  dances  precarious  and  ad  vej;fe,  through 
a  fuccellion  of  ages.” 

Thus  much  for  the  principles  of  this  inditution,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  Free  and  Accepted  Mafohs, 
Mr.  Predon,  as  will  be  feen  above,  deduces  their  origin 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  an¬ 
cient  manulcript,  which,  it  is  probable,  he  had  never  feen, 
but  which  was  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
June  1815,  ferves  in  fome  degree  to  corroborate  his  pol- 
tulatum.  It  is  contained  in  a  very  long  roll  of  parchment, 
and  bears  internal  tedimony  of  having  been  written  at 
lead  300  years  fince;  and  the  “  Conditutions,”  by  which 
the  fraternity  is  dill  authoritatively  governed,  (printed, 
under  the  fauCtion  of  the  Grand  Malter,  410.  2784.)  cer- 
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fainly  accord  in  all  their  principal  points  with  thole  laid 
down  in  the  MS.  of  which  vve  now  proceed  to  give  a 
copy  : 

“  The  might  of  the  Father  of  Kings,  with  the  wiftlome 
of  his  gloripu's  grace,  through  the  grace  of  the'goodnefs 
of  the  Holy  Ghott,  there  bene  three  Perfons  in  one  God- 
heade,  be  with  us  at  our  beginninge,  and  give  us  grace  fo 
to  governe  us  here  in  this  mortal]  life  liveinge,  that  wee 
may  come  to  his  kingdome  that  never  fhali  have  endinge. 
Amen. 

“  Good  Breethsren  and  Fellowes ;  Our  purpofe  is  to  tell 
you  how  and  in  what  manner  this  worthy  Science  of  Ma- 
fonrye  was  begunne,  and  afterwards  how  it  was  favoured 
by  worthy  Kings  and  Princes,  and  by  many  other  wor- 
fhippfull  men.  And  alfo,  to  thofe  that  be  vvilliuge,  wee 
will  declare  the  Charge  that  belongeth  to  any  true  Mafon 
to  keepe  for  in  good  faith.  And  yee,  have  good  heede 
thereto  :  it  is  well  worthy  to  be  well  kept  for  a  worthy 
craft  and  a  curious  fcience. 

“  For  there  be  Seaven  liberall  Sciences,  of  the  which 
feaven  it  is  one  of  them.  And  the  names  of  the  Seaven 
Scyences  bene  thefe :  Firft  is  Grammere  ;  and  it  teacheth 
nan  to  fpeake  truely  and  write  truely.  And  the  fecond 
is  Rethoric  ;  and  teacheth  a  man  to  fpeake  faire  in  Tubtil  1 
tearmes.  And  the  third  is  Dialeftyke  ;  and  that  teacheth 
a  man  for  to  difeerneor  know  truth  from  falfe.  And  the 
flburth  is  Arithmeticke ;  and  that  teacheth  a  man  for  to 
fecken  and  to  accompte  all  manner  of  numbers.  And  the 
fifth  is  called  Geometric  ;  and  that  teacheth  mett  and  mea¬ 
fure  of  earth,  and  of  all  other  things  ;  of  the  which  fei- 
ence  is  called  Mafonrye.  And  the  iixt  fcience  is  called 
Muficke  ;  and  that  teacheth  a  man  of  fonge  and  voice,  of 
tongue  and  orgaine,  harpe  and  trompe.  And  the  feaventh 
fcience  is  called  Aftronomye  ;  and  that  teacheth  a  man 
the  courfe  of  the  funn,  moone,  and  ftarrs.  Thefe  be  the 
Seaven  liberall  Sciences,  the  which  being  all  founded  by 
one  Science  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Geometrie.  And  this  may 
a  man  prove,  that  the  fcience  of  the  worke  is  founded 
by  Geometrie,  for  Geometrie  teacheth  a  man  mett  and 
iiieafure,  ponderation  and  weight,  of  all  manner  of  things 
on  earth  ;  for  there  is  noe  man  that  worketh  any  fcience 
but  he  worketh  by  fome  mett  or  fome  meafure,  nor,  noe 
man  that  buyeth  or  felletb  but  he  buyeth  or  felleth  by  fome 
meafure  or  by  fome  weight ;  and  all  thefe  is  Geometrie. 
And  thefe  merchants  and  all  craftfmen,  and  all  other  of 
the  Seaven  Sciences,  and  in  efpeciall  the  plowman  and  til¬ 
lers  of  all  manner  -of  grounds,  graynes,  feedes,  vynes, 
piowers,  and  fellers  of  other  fruits  ;  tor  Grammer  or  Re- 
trieke,  neither  Altronomie,  nor  none  of  all  the  other  Sea¬ 
ven  Sciences,  can  noe  manner  find  mett  nor  meafure  with¬ 
out  Geometrie.  Wherefore  methinketh  that  the  fcience 
of  Geometrie  is  moft  worthy,  and  that  findeth  all  other. 

<!  How  that  thefe  worthy  Sciences  were  firft  begunne,  I 
fhall  you  tell.  Before  Noyes  fioode  there  was  a  man  called 
La mecne,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Byble  in  the  iiijth  chapter 
of  Genefis ;  and  this  Lameche  had  two  wives,  and  the 
one  height  Ada,  and  that  other  height  Sella  ;  by  his  firft 
wife  Ada  he  gott  two  forms,  and  that  one  Jabell,  and 
thqther  Juball.  And  by  that  other  wife  Sella  he  gott  a 
fon  and  a  daughter.  And  thefe  four  children  founden 
the  begitiing  of  all  Lienees  in  the  world.  And  this  elder 
fon  Jabell  found  the  fcience  of  Geometrie,  and  he  departed 
flocks  of  flieepe  and  lands  in  the  field,  and  firft  wrought 
houfe  of  ftone  and  tree,  as  it  is  noted  in  the  chapter  above- 
faid.  And  his  brother  Juball  found  the  fcience  of  Mu¬ 
ficke,  fonge  of  tonge,  harpe,  and  orgaine.  And  the  third 
brother  Tuball  Cain  found  Smith-craft  of  gold,  filver, 
copper,  iron,  and  Iteele;  and  the  daughter  found  the  craft 
of  Weavinge.  And  thefe  children  knew  well  that  God 
would  take  vengeance  for  fynn,  either  by  fire  or  by  water  ; 
wherefore  they  writt  their  fcience  that  they  had  found  in 
two  pillars  of  ftone,  that  they  might  be  found  after  Noyes 
flood.  And  that  one  ftone  was  marble ,  for  that  would  not 
bren  with  fire  ;  and  that  other  ftone  was  clipped  laterns,  and 
Tjould  not  drown  in  poe  water. 


“  Our  intent  is  to  tell  you  trulie  how  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  thefe  (tones  were  found  that  thife  fcience  were  written 
in.  The  great  Hermarynes  that  was  Cubys  fon,  the  which 
Cub  was  Sem’s  fonn,  that  was  Noyes  fon  :  this  Hermarynes 
afterward  was  called  Harmes,  the  father  of  wife  men*:  he 
found  one  of  the  two  pillers  of  ftone,  and  found  the  fci¬ 
ence  written  there,  and  he  taught  it  to  other  men.  And 
at  the  makinge  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon  there  was  Ma- 
fonry  firft  made  much  of.  And  the  kinge  of  Babylon 
t hat  height  Nemrothe,  was  a  mafon  himfelfe,  and  loved 
well  the  fcience,  as  it  is  faid  with  mailers  of  hiftories. 
And  when  the  City  of  Nyneve,  and  other  eitties  of  thp 
Eaft,  flioLild  be  made,  Nemrothe,  the  King  of  Babylon, 
fent  thither  threefcor&Mafons  at  the  rogation  of  the  King 
of  Nyneve  his  cofen.  And  when  he  fent  them  forth,  he 
gave  them  a  charge  on  this  manner:  That  they  fhould 
be  true  each  of  them  to  other,  and  that  they  fhould  love 
truly  together,  and  that  they  lhould  ferve  their  lord  truly 
for  their  pay  ;  foe  that  the  mailer  may  have  worfhipp, 
and  all  that  long  to  him.  And  other  moe  charges  he  gave 
them.  Anil  this  was  the  firft  tyme  that  ever  Mafon  had 
any  charge  of  his  fcience. 

“  Moreover,  udien  Abraham  and  Sara  his  wife  went  into 
Egipt,  there  he  taught  the  Seaven  Scyences  to  the  Egip- 
tians  ;  and  he  had  a  worthy  fcoller  that  height  Ewclyde, 
and  he  learned  right  well,  and  was  a  mailer  of  all  the  vij 
Sciences  liberall.  And  in  his  days  it  befell  that  the  lord 
and  the  eftates  of  the  realrne  had  foe  many  forms  that  they 
had  gotten  fome  by  their  wifes  and  fome  by  other  ladyes 
of  the  realme;  for  that  land  is  a  hott  land  and  a  plentious 
of  getieracion.  And  they  had  not  competent  livelode  to 
find  with  their  children  :  wherefore  they  made  much  care. 
And  then  the  King  of  the  land  made  a  great  counfell  and 
a  parliament,  to  witt  how  they  might  find  their  children 
honeitly  as  gentlemen.  And  they  could  find  noe  maimer 
of  good  way.  And  then  they  did  crye  through  all  the 
realme,  if  there  were  any  man  that  could  enforme  them, 
that  he  fhould  come  to  them,  and  he  fhould  be  foe  re¬ 
warded  for  his  travill,  that  he  fhould  hold  him  pleafed. 

“After  that  this  cry  was  made,  then  came  this  worthy 
clarke  Ewclyde,  and  faid  to  the  King,  and  to  all  his  great 
lords  :  “  If  yee  will,  take  me  your  children  to  governe, 
and  to  teach  them  one  of  the  Seaven  Scyences,  wherewith 
they  may  live  honeitly  as  gentlemen  fhould,  under  a  cori- 
dicion  that  yee  will  grant  me  and  them  a  commiflion  that 
I  may  have  power  to  rule  them  after  the  manner  that  the 
Science  ought  to  be  ruled.  And  that  the  Kinge  and  all 
his  counlell  granted  to  him  anone,  and  fealed  their  coirt- 
miflion.  And  then  this  worthy  doiflor  tooke  to  him  thefe 
lords’  fonns,  and  taught  them  the  fcyence  of  Geometrie  in 
praftife,  for  to  worke  in  (tones  all  manner  of  worthy  worke 
that  belongeth  to  buildinge  churches,  temples,  ■caftells, 
towres,  and  mannors,  and  all  other  manner  of  buildings; 
and  he  gave  them  a  charge  on  this  manner. 

“  The  firft  was,  that  they  fhould  be  true  to  the  Kinge, 
and  to  the  lord  that  they  owe.  And  that  they  fhould  love 
well  together,  and  be  true  each  one  to-othcr.  And  that 
they  fhould  call  each  other  his  fellowe,  or  elfe  brother, 
and  not  his  fervant,  nor  his  knave,  nor  none  other  fotile 
name.  And  that  truly  they  fhould  deferve  the >r  paie  of  the 
lord,  or  of  the  mafter  that  they  lerve.  And  that  they 
fhould  ordaine  the  wifeft  of  them  to  be  mafter  of  the 
worke;  and  nether  for  love  nor  great  lynneadge,  ne  fitches, 
ne  for  noe  favour,  to  lett  another  that  hath  little  conning 
for  to  be  mafter  of  the  lord’s  .worke,  wherethrough  the 
lord  fhould  be  ev til  ferved  and  they  afhamed.  And  alfo 
that  they  fhould  call  their  governor  of  the  worke  Mafter, 
in  the  time  that  they  worke  with  him.  And  other  many 
moe  charges  that  longe  to  tell.  And  to  all  thefe  charges 
he  made  them  to  fweare  a  great  oath  that  men  ufed  in  that 
time;  and  ordayned  for  them  reafonable  wages  that  they 
might  live  honeitly  by.  And  alfo  that  they  fhould  come 
and  femble  together  every  yeare  once,  how  they  might 
worke  belt  to  ferve  the  lord  for  his  profitt,  and  to  the, if 
owne  worfhipp  ;  and  to  correiit  within  themfelves,  him 
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fbat  had  trefpaffed  agsinft  the  fcience.  And  thus  was  the 
fcyence  grounded  there;  and  that  worthy  Mr.  Ewclide 
gave  it  the  name  of  Geometrie.  And  now  it  is  called 
through  all  this  land  Mafonrye. 

“  Sythen  longe  after,  when  the  Children  of  Ifraell  were 
coming  into  the  Land  of  Beheaft,  that  is  now  called 
amongtt  us  the  Country  oFJhrlni,  Kinge  David  began  the 
Temple  that  they  called  Templum  D’ni,  and  it  is  named 
with  us  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem.  And  the  fame  King 
David  loved  Mafons  well,  and  cherilhed  them  much,  and 
gave  them  good  paie.  And  he  gave  the  charges  and  the 
manners  as  he  had  learned  of  Egipt  given  by  Ewclide,  and 
other  charges  moe  that  yee  fliall  heare  afterward.  And 
after  the  deceafe  of  Kinge  David,  Solomon,  that  was  Da¬ 
vid’s  fohn,  performed  out  the  Temple  that  his  father  be- 
gonne  ;  and  fent  after  Mafons  into  divers  countries  and 
of  divers  lands;  and  gathered  them  together,  fo  that  he 
had  fourfcore  thou'fand  workers  of  lione,  and  were  all 
named  Mafons.  And  he  chofe  out  of  them  three  thou- 
fand  that  were  ordayned  to  be  Maifters  and  governors  of 
liis  yvorke.  And  furthermore,  there  was  a  Kinge  of  another 
region,  that  men  called  Iram,  and  he  loved  well  Kinge 
Solomon,  and  he  gave  him  tymber  to  his  worke.  And 
‘he  had  a  fonn  that  height  Ayrom,  and  he  was  a  Mafter  of 
Geometrie,  and  was  chiefe  Mafter  of  all  his  Mafons,  and 
was  Mafter  of  all  his  gravings  and  carvings,  and  of  all 
other  manner  of  Mafonrie  that  longed  to  the  Temple; 
and  this  is  wittneffed  by  the  Bible,  in  libro  Regum  the 
third  [fifth.]  chapter.  And  this  Solomon  confirmed  both 
the  charges  anil  the  manners  that  his  father  had  given  to 
Mafons.  And  thus  was  that  worthy  fcience  of  Mafonrye 
confirmed  in  the  country  of  Jerufalem,  and  in  many  other 
kingdomes. 

“  Curious  craftfmen  walked  about  full  wide  into  divers 
cuntryes,  fome  becaufe  of  learninge  more  craft  and  cu- 
ninge,  and  fome  to  teach  them  that  had  but  little  conynge. 
And  foe  it  befell  that  there  was  one  curious  Mafon  that 
height  Maymus  Grecus,  that  had  beene  at  the  making  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  ;  and  he  came  into  Fraunce,  and  there 
he  taught  the  fcience  of  Mafonrye  to  men  of  France. 
And  there  was  one  of  the  regal  lyne  of  Fraunce  that  height 
Charles  Martcll  ;  and  he  was  a  man  that  loved  well  fucli 
a  fcience,  and  drew  to  him  this  Maymus  Grecus  that  is 
abovefaid,  and  learned  of  him  the  fcience,  and  tooke  upon 
him  the  charges  and  manners;  and  afterward  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  was  eleft  to  be  Kinge  of  Fraunce.  And  when 
he  was  in  his  eftate  lie  tooke  Mafons,  and  did  helpe  to  make 
men  Mafons  that  were  none  ;  and  fet  them  to  worke,  and 
gave  them  both  the  charges  and  the  manners,  and  good 
paie,  as  he  had  learned  of  other  Mafons  ;  and  confirmed 
them  a  chartour  from  yeare  to  yeare  to  hold  their  femble 
wher  they  would  ;  and”  cherilhed  them  right  much  :  And 
thus  came  the  fcience  into  Fraunce. 

“  England  in  all  this  feafon  ftood  voyd  as  for  any  charge 
of  Mafonrye  unto  St.  Albones  tyme.  And  in  his  dnyes 
the  Kinge  of  England,  that  was  a  Pagan,  he  did  wall  the 
towne  about  that  is  called  Sainff  Albones.  And  Saindt 
Albones  was  a  worthy  knight,  and  fteward  with  the  Kinge 
of  his  Houlehould,  and  had  governance  of  the  real  me,  and 
alfo  of  the  makinge  of  the  towne  walls;  and  loved  well 
Mafons,  and  cherilhed  them  much.  And  he  made  their 
paie  right  good,  Itandinge  as  the  rea'me  did  :  for  he  gave 
them  ijr.  vj d.  a  weeke,  and  \\]d.  to  their  nonefy nches. 
And  before  that  time,  through  all  this  land,  a  Mafon 
tooke  but  a  penny  a  day  and  Ins  nieate,  till  Sainct  Albone 
amended  it,  and  gave  them  a  chartour  of  the  king  and  Iris 
councell  for  to  hold  a  general  councell,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Alfemble  ;  and  thereat  he  was  himfelfe,  and 
helped  to  make  Mafons,  and  gave  them  charges  as  yee  fliall 
heare  afterward. 

“  Right  foone  after  the  deceafe  of  Saint  Albone,  there 
came  divers  warrs  into  the  realme  of  England  of  divers 
nations,  foe. that  the  good  rule  of  Mafonry  was  deltroyed 
unto  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Athelttone  dayes,  that  was  a  wor¬ 
thy  Kinge  of  England,  and  brought  this  land  into  good 
reft  and  peace;  and  builded  many  great  works  of  Abbyes 
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and  Towres,  and  other  many  divers  buildings  ;  and  loved 
well  Mafons.  And  he  had  a  foil  that  height  Edwinne, 
and  he  loved  Mafons  much  more  then  his  father  did. 
And  he  was  a  great  prafftifer  in  Geometry,  and  he  drew 
him  much  to  talke  and  to  commune  with  Mafons,  and  to 
learne  of  them  fcience  ;  and  afterward  for  love  that  he  had 
to  Mafons,  and  to  the  fcience,  he  was  made  Mafon,  and 
lie  gatt  of  the  Kinge  his  father  a  chartour  and  commifiion 
to  hold  every  yeare  once  an  Alfemble,  wher  that  ever 
they  would,  within  the  realme  of  England  ;  and  to  correct 
within  themfelves  defaults  and  trefpaffes  that  were  done 
within  the  fcience.  And  he  held  himfelfe  an  Alfemble  at 
Yorke,  and  there  he  made  Mafons,  and  gave  them  charges, 
and  taught  them  the  manners,  and  commanded  that  rule 
to  be  kept  ever  after,  and  tooke  then  the  chartour  and  the 
commiftion  to  keepe,  and  made  ordinance  that  it  fhould 
be  renewed  from  kinge  to  kinge. 

“  And  when  the  Alfemble  was  gathered,  he  made  a  cry 
that  all  old  Mafons  and  young  that  had  any  writeirrge  or 
underftanding  of  the  charges  and  the  manners  that  were 
made  before  in  this  land  or  in  any  other,  that  they  fhould 
fliew  them  forrh.  And  when  it  was  proved,  there  was 
founden  fome  in  Frenche,  and  fome  in  Greek,  and  fome  in 
Englifli,  and  fome. in  other  languages  :  and  the  intent  of 
them  all  was  founden  all  one.  And  lie  did  make  a  booke 
thereof,  and  how  the  fcience  was  founded.  And  he  him¬ 
felfe  bade  and  commanded  that  it  fhould  be  readd  or  tould, 
when  that  any  Mafon  fhould  be  made,  for  to  give  him  his 
charge.  And  fro  that  day  into  this  tyme  manners  of  Ma¬ 
fons  have  beene  kept  in  that  forme  as  well  as  men  might 
governe  it.  And  furthermore  divers  Affemblies  have 
bene  put  and  ordayned  certaine  charges  by  the  beft  advice 
of  Matters  and  Fellowes.  Tunc  unus  ex  fenioribus  teneat  li -  * 

brum ,  ut  illi  vel  ille  ponant  vd ponat  manus  fuper  librum  :  et 
tunc  pracepta  deberent  legi. 

“  Every  man  that  is  a  Mafon,  take  right  good  heed  to 
thefe  charges ;  if  that  any  man  find  himfelfe  guilty  in  any 
of  thefe  charges,  that  lie  amend  himfelfe  again  ft  God. 
And  in  principal!,  yee  that  been  to  be  charged,  take  good 
heed  thjt  yee  may  keepe  thefe  charges  right  well,  for  it 
is  great  perill  a  man  to  forfweare  himfelfe  upon  a  booke. 

“  The  firft  charge  is,  that  he  or  thou  fhall  be  true  man 
to  God  and  Holy  Church,  and  that  he  u(e  neither  error 
nor  heryfie  by  your  underftandinge  or  difereet  men  or 
wife  men’s  teachinge.  -  And  alfo  that  he  fliall  be  true  liege 
man  to  the  Kinge  of  England  without  treafon  or  any 
other  falflioode  ;  and  that  they  know  no  treafon  ne  tr*- 
chery,  but  ye  amend  it  privily  if  ye  may,  or  elfe  warn  the 
Kinge  or  his  Councell.  And  alfo  ye  fhal  be  true  each 
one  to  other,  (that  is  to  fay)  to  every  Mafon  of  the  fcience 
of  Mafonrye  that  bene  Mafons  allowed  ;  yee  fliall  doe  to 
them  as  yee  would  that  they  fhould  doe  to  you  ;  and  alfo 
that  yee  keepe  truly  all  the  counfells  of  Lodge  and  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  all  other  counfells  that  ought  to  be  kept  by  way 
of  Mafonhood.  And  alfo  that  noe  Mafon  fnal  be  in  thefte 
nor  theeviihe,  for  as  farr  forth  as  he  may  w'eete  or  know. 
And  alfo  that  yee  fhal  be  true  to  the  lord  or  mafter  that 
ye  ferve,  and  truly  fee  his  profitt  and  his  advantage. 
And  alio  ye  fliall  call  Mafons  your  Brethren,  or  elfe  your 
Fellowes,  and  none  other  foule  names.  And  alfo  yee  fliall 
not  take  your  fellow’s  wife  in  villany,  nor  defire  ungodly 
his  daughter  nor  his  fervant,  nor  put  him  to  noe  dilwor- 
fhipp.  And  alfo  that  yee  pay  truly  for  your  meat  aqd 
drinke  where  yee  goe  to  boarde.  And  alfo  yee  fliall  doe 
noe  villiny  in  that  place  w  here  yee  goe  to  board,  whereby 
the  fcience  might  be  flandered  thereby.  Thefe  be  the 
charges  in  generall  that  belongeth  to  every  true  Mafon  to- 
keepe,  both  Matters  and  Fellowes. 

“  Rehearfe  I  will  now  other  charges  finguler  for  Matters 
and  Fellowes.  Firft,  that  noe  Mafter  fhall  not  take  upon 
him  noe  lord’s  worke  nor  none  other  man’s  worke  but  hee 
know  himfelfe  able  and  fufficient  of  cuninge  to  performe 
and  end  tbe  lord’s  worke,  foe  that  the  lcience  have  noe 
Dander  nor  noe  difworfhipp,  but  that  the  lord  may  be  well 
ferved  and  truly.  And  alfo  that  poe  mafter  take  noe 
worke,  but  that  he  take  it  reafonable,  foe  that  the  lord 
4.  may 
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may  he  truly  ferved  with  his  owne  good,  and  the  mafter 
to  live  honeftly,  and  to  pay  his  fellowes  truly  their  paie 
as  the  manner  is:  And  alfo  that  noe  maifter  ne  fellowe 
(hall  not  fupplant  other  of  their  worke,  (that  is  to  fay) 
and  lie  have  'taken  a  worke,  or  elfe  Hand  maifter  of  the 
lord’s  worke,  yee  fliall  not  putt  him  out  hut  if  he'he  un¬ 
able  of  conynge  for  to  end  the  worke  :  And  alfo  that 
roe  mafter  nor  noe  fellowe  take  no  apprentice  within  the 
tcrme  of  feaven  yeares  ;  and  that  the  apprentice  be  able, 
of  birth  free-borne,  and  of  lymes  whole  as  a  man  ought  to 
be:  And  alfo  that  noe  maifter  nor  fellowe  take  noe  al¬ 
lowance  to  be  made  Mafon  without  the  affent  and  the 
■counfell  of  his  fellowes  at  the  leait  fixe  or  feaven  given 
yeares;  and  he  that  dial  be  made  Mafon  to  be  able  in  all 
manner  of  degrees,  (that  is  to  fay)  free-borne,  and  of  good 
'kindred  come,  and  true,  and  noe  bondman  :  And  alfo 
that  noe  Mafon  fliall  not  take  noe  apprentice  but  if  he 
have  fufficient  occupacion  for  to  occupie  one,  two,  or 
three,  feilovyes  at  the  leaft  :  And  alfo  that  noe  maifter  nor 
fellowe  put  noe  lord’s  worke  to  tafke  that  was  wont  to 
goe  to  journaye  :  And  alfo  that  every  mafter  fliall  give 
paye  to  his  fellow  es  but  as  he  may  deferve,  fo  that  yee  he 
not  deceived  by  falfe  w  orkemen  :  And  alfo  none  of  you 
dander  another  behind  his  back,  to  make  him  to  loofe  his 
good  name  or  his  worldly  goods:  And  alfo  that  no  fel- 
lowe  within  the  lodge  or  without  mifanfwer  eyther  un¬ 
godly  or  reprovably  without  reafonable  caufe.  And  alfo 
that  every  Mafon  (hall  reverence  his  elder,  and  put  him 
to  worlhippe  :  And  alfo  that  no  Mafon  fhall  not  be  any 
common  player  att  bayard  or  at  the  dice,  nor  at  any  other 
tinlawfull  playes,  whereby  the  fcience  might  be  (laundered  : 
And  alfo  that  noe  Mafon  fliall  not  ufe  noe  lecherye,  nor 
be  noe  baivde,  whereby  the  fcience  might  be  (laundered. 
And  alfo  that  noe  fellow>e  goe  into  the  towne  on  nights 
tyme  there  as  a  lodg  is  of  fellowes,  without  that  he  have 
a  fellowe  with  him  that  he  may  beare  him  wittnefle  that 
he  was  in  an  lioneft  place  :  And  alfo  that  every  mafter 
and  fellow  fhall  come  to  tli’  Aftemble,  and  it  be  within 
fifty  myles  about  him,  if  he  have  any  writeinge  :  And  if 
■yee  have  trefpaffed  againft  the  fcience,  for  to  abide  the 
award  of  matters  and  fellowes,  and  to  make  them  accorded 
if  they  may,  and,  if  they  may  not  accord,  then  to  goe  to 
the  common  lawe  :  And  that  alfo  noe  maifter  ne  fellowe 
make  noe  niolde  nor  fquyar  nor  rule  to  noe  layer,  nor  fet 
noe  layer  within  the  lodge  nor  without,  to  hew  noe  molde 
ftones.  And  alfo  that  every  Mafon  receive  and  cherifh 
llrange  fellowes  when  they  come  over  the  countryes,  and 
fet  them  a  worke  and  they  will  as  the  manner  is,  (that  is 
to  fay)  yf  he  have  noe  mould  ftones  in  his  place,  he  (hail 
refrelh  him  with  money  into  the  next  lodge.  And  alfo 
that  every  Mafon  (hall  truly  ferve  the  lord  for  his  paie, 
and  every  mafter  truly  make  an  end  of  his  worke  be  it 
tafke  or  jorney,  if  yee  have  your  covenants  and  all  that 
yee  ought  for  to  have.  Thefe  charges  that  wee  [have] 
now  rehearfed  to  you,  and  all  other  that  belongeth  to  Ma- 
fons,  yee  fhall  keepe,  foe  helpe  you  God,  and  your  holy- 
dome,  and  by  this  booke,  unto  your  power.  Amen.” 

There  are  writers  on  this  fubjedi,  however,  who,  lefs 
pertinacious  about  extreme  antiquity,  and  perhaps  with  a 
itridfer  view  to  probability,  are  content  with  tracing  this 
inftitutian  back  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  Even  to  this  it  has  been  objected, (fays  Mr.  Lawrie, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Free  Mafonry,  8vo.  1804,)  that,  if  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Free  Mafons  flourifhed  during  the  reign  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  it  would  have  exilted  in  Judea  in  after-ages,  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  (acred  or  profane  hiftorians.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  objection  is  well-founded,  we  fliall  not  pretend 
to  determine;  but,  if  it  can  be  fhou  n,  that  there  didexift, 
after  the  building  of  the  temple,  an  alfociation  of  men,  re- 
femhling  free  mafons,  in  the  nature,  ceremonies, and  objeCt, 
of  their  inftitution,  the  force  of  the  objection  will  not 
•only  be  taken  away,  but  additional  ftrength  will  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  opinion  which  lias  been  mentioned. 
'The  affociation  here  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  Eflenes; 
jaaiuntg  whom.,  when  a  candidate  was  propofed  for  admif- 
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(ion,  the  ftriCteft  fcrutiny  was  made  "into  his  character. 

If  his  life  had  hitherto  been  exemplary;  and  if  he  ap¬ 
peared  capable  of  curbing  his  paftions,  and  regulating  his 
conduCt  according  to  the  virtuous,  though  auftere,  maxims 
of  their  order,  he  was  prefented,  a-t  the  expiration  of  his 
noviciate,  with  a  white  garment,  as  an  emblem  of  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  conduCt,  and  the  purity  of  his  heart.  A 
folemn  oath  was  then  adminiftered.  to  him,  that  lie  would 
never  divulge  the  myfteries  of  the  order  ;  that  he  would 
make  no  innovations  on  the  doCtrines  of  the  fociety  ;  and 
that  lie  would  continue  in  that  honourable  courfe  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  he  had  begun  to  purfue.  Like  Free 
Mafons,  they  inftruCted  the  young  member  orally  in  the 
knowledge  which  they  derived  from  their  anceftors. 
They  admitted  no  women  into  their  order.  They  had 
particular  figns  for  recognifing  each  other,  which  have  a 
ftrong  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Free  Mafons.  They  had 
colleges  or  places  of  retirement,  where  they  reforted  to 
praCtife  their  rites,  and  fettle  the  affairs  of  their  fociety  ; 
and,  after  the  performance  of  thefe  duties,  they  aftembled 
in  a  large  hall,  where  an  entertainment  was  provided  for 
them  b.y  the  prefident,  or  mafter  of  the  college,  who  allot¬ 
ted  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions  to  every  individual. 
They  abolifhed  all  diftinclions  of  tank;  and,  if  preference 
was  ever  given,  it  was  given  to  piety,  liberality,  and  virtue. 
Treafurers  were  appointed  in  every  town,  to  fupply  the 
■wants  of  indigent  ftrangers.  The  Efil-nes  pretended  to 
higher  degrees  of  piety  and  knowledge  than  the  uninitiated 
vulgar;  and,  though  their  pretenlions  were  high,  they 
were  never  queftioned  by  their  enemies.  Aulterity  6f 
manners  was  one  of  the  chief  charaCteriftics  of  the  Eflenian 
fraternities :  they  frequently  affembled,  however,  in 
convivial  parties  ;  and  relaxed  for  a  while  the  feverity  of 
thofe  duties  which  they  were  accuttomed  to  perform. 
This  remarkable  coincidence,  between  the  chief  features 
of  the  Mafonic  and  Eflenian  fraternities,  can  be  accounted 
for,  only  by  referring  them  to  the  fame  origin.  Were  the 
circumftances  of  refemblance  either  few  or  fanciful,  the 
funilarity  might  have  been  merely  cafual  ;  but,  when  the 
nature,  the  objeCt,  and  the  external  forms,  of  two  inftitu- 
tions,  are  precifely  the  fame,  the  arguments  for  their  iden¬ 
tity  are  fomething  more  than  prefumptive.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  which  may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  militate 
againfl  this  fuppofition.  The  Eflenes  appear  to  have  been 
in  no  refpeefs  connected  with  architecture,  nor  addifted  to 
thofe  fciences  and  purfuits  which  are  fubfidiary  to  the  art 
of  building.  That  the  Eflenes  directed  their  attention  to 
particular  fciences,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received 
from  their  fathers,  is  allowed  by  all  writers  ;  but,  whether 
or  not  thefe  fciences  were  in  any  fhape  connected  with  ar¬ 
chitecture,  we  are,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  unable  to  de¬ 
termine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  uncertainty  upon  this  head, 
nay,  even  an  aflurance  that  the-Elfenes  were  unconnected 
with  architectural  fcience,  will  not  affeft  the  hypothefis 
here  maintained  ;  for  there  haye  been,  and  Hill  are,  many 
affociations  of  Tree  Mafons,  where  no  architects  are 
members,  and  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  art  of 
building. 

Connected  with  the  Eflenian  and  Mafonic  fraternities, 
was  the  inftitution  of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona.  After  this 
philofopher,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  through  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Ionia,  had  been  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of 
thefe  enlightened  kingdoms,  he  imported  into  Europe  the 
fciences  of  Afia,  and  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  na¬ 
tive  foil  the  important  benefits  which  he  himfelf  had  re¬ 
ceived.  The  offers  of  the  lage  having  been  rejected  by 
his  countrymen  of  Samos,  he  feitled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy, 
where  more  refpeCt  was  paid  to  his  perfon,  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  precepts.  When  the  kindnefs  of  the  Crotonians, 
and  their  folicitude  to  obtain  fcientific  information,  had 
infpired  Pythagoras  with  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs,  he  fe- 
leCted  a  number  of  his  difciples  who,  from  funilarity  of 
character,  mildnefs  of  difpolition,  and  fteadinefs  of  con¬ 
duct,  feemed  bed  adapted  for  forwarding  the  purpofes  lit 
had  in  view.  He  formed  thefe  into  a  fraternity,  orieparate 
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order  of  men,  whom  he  inftrufted  in  the  fciences  of  the 
eaft,  and  to  whom  he  imparted  the  myfteries  and  rites  of 
the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Ionian,  afTbciations,_  Before 
any  one  was  received  into  the  number  of  his  difciples,  a 
minute  and  diligent  enquiry  was  made  into  his  temper 
and  chara<5ter.  If  the  ilfue  of  this  enquiry  was  favoura¬ 
ble  to  the  candidate,  he  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn  en¬ 
gagement,  to  conceal  from  the  uninitiated  the  mylieries 
which  he'  might  receive,  and  the  fciences  in  which  he 
might  be  inlfrufted.  The  doftrines  of  charity,  of  tiniver- 
Tal  benevolence,  and  efpecially  of  affeftion  to  the  brethren 
of  the  order,  were  warmly  recommended  to  the  young 
difciples  5  and  fuch  was  the  influence  which  they  had 
upon  their  minds,  that  difcord  feemed  to  have  been  ba- 
niflted  from  Italy,  and  the  golden  age  to  have  again  re¬ 
turned.  Strangers  of  every  country,  of  every  religion,  and 
of  every  rank  in  life,  were  received,  if  properly  qualified, 
ihto  the  Pythagorean  aflociation.  Like  Free  Mafons,  they 
had  particular  words  and  iigns,  by  which  they  might  dif- 
tinguifh  each  other,  and  correfpond  at  a  diftance.  They 
wore  white  garments,  as  an  emblem  of  their  innocence. 
They  had  a  particular  regard  for  the  eaft.  They  advanced 
front  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another.  They  were 
forbidden  to  commit  to  writing  their  myfteries,  which 
were  preferved  folely  by  tradition.  The  Pythagorean 
fymbols  and  fecrets  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Orphic  and  Eleufinian  rites,  the  Magi,  the  Iberians, 
and  the  Celts.  They  confided  chiefly  of  the  arts  and  fci¬ 
ences,  united  with  theology,  and  ethics,  and  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  initiated  in  ciphers  and  fymbols.  To 
thofe  who  were  deftitute  of  acute  difeernment,  rhefe  hie¬ 
roglyphic  reprefentations  feemed  pregnant  with  abfurdity  ; 
while  others,  of  more  penetration,  difeovered  in  them  hid¬ 
den  treafures,  calculated  to  inform  the  underftanding,  and 
purify  the  heart.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  among 
Free  Mafons:  their  figns  and  fymbols  are  as  much  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  uninitiated,  as  they  are  venerated  by  thofe 
who,  by  diligence  and  attention,  have  learned  to  eftimate 
their  value. 

An  aflociation  of  this  nature,  founded  upon  fuch  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  fitted  for  fuch  ends,  did  not  continue  long  in 
obfeurity.  In  a  fhort  time  it  extended  over  the  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  was  diffufed  even  through  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea.  Like  other  fe- 
cret  focieties,  it  was  vilified  by  malicious  men,  who  were 
prevented  from  (baring  its  advantages  by  the  weaknefs 
of  their  minds  and  the  depravity  of  their  hearts.  Cha¬ 
grined  with  difappointment,  and  inflamed  with  rage,  they 
often  executed  vengeance  upon  the  innocent  Pythagoreans, 
and  even  fet  fire  to  the  lodges  in  which  they  were  affem- 
bled.  But  the  difciples  of  the  (age  perfilted  in  that  ho¬ 
nourable  caufe  in  which  they  had  embarked  ;  and,  though 
the  perfecution  of  their  enemies  drove  them  from  their 
native  land,  they  (fill  retained  for  each  other  the  fympa- 
thy  of  brothers,  and  often  fnffered  death  in  its  molt  ago¬ 
nizing  form,  rather  than  violate  the  engagements  into 
which  they  had  entered. 

From  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  manifefl,  that  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  and  Mafonic  inftitutions  were  fnnila'r  in  their  ex¬ 
ternal  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  objefts  which  they  had  in 
view  ;  and  that  both  of  them  experienced,  from  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  fame  unmerited  reproach.  Mr.  Clinch,  in 
his  Ellays  on  Free  Mafonry,  (Anthologia  Hibernica  for 
1794.)  lias  enumerated,  at  great  length,  all  the  points  of 
refemhlance  between  thefe  two  inftitutions.  He  attempts 
to  prove,  that  Free  Mafonry  took  its  rife  from  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  Fraternity  ;  but,  though  he  has  been  fuccefsfu)  in 
pointing  cut  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  thefe  af- 
ibciations,  he  has  no  authority  for  concluding,  that  the 
former  originated  from  the  latter.  In  a  mafonic  manu- 
feript,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Henry  VI.  it  is  exprelsly  laid,  that  Pythagoras 
learned  Mafonry  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  from  thofe 
countries  where  it  had  been  planted  by  the  Phenicians  ; 
that  the  Pythagoreans  carried  it  ihto  France  ;  and  that  it 
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was,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  imported  from  that  country 
into  England.  (Lives  of  Leiand,  Hearne,  and  Wood, 
Oxford,  1772.  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Leiand,  N°  vii. 
A  copy  of  this  manufeript  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Prefton’s, 
and  almoft  every  other,  work  on  Free  Mafonry.)  This, 
indeed,  is  no  direft  proof  of  our  opinion  ;  but  it  (hows  us, 
at  leaft,  that  the  fame  fentirnents  were  entertained  about 
four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  fraternity  in  England. 

We  (hall  not  here  enter  intoan  elaborate  comparifon  of 
Free  Mafonry  with  the  feveral  other  fecret  affociations 
which  arofe  during  the  dark  ages  ;  but  (hall  direft  our  at¬ 
tention  chiefly  to  its  progrefs  in  England;  into  which 
country,  Mr.  Prefton  fuppofes  its  introdufl ion  to  have 
been  prior  to  the  Roman  invafion.  There  are,  according 
to  him,  the  remains  ftill  exifting  of  fome  ftupendous  works 
executed  by  the  Britons  much  earlier  than  the  lime  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Romans.  The  Druids,  he  fays,  retained 
among  them  many  ufages  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Mafons.  I:# 
conformity  to  the  ancient  praftices  of  the  fraternity,  we 
learn,  that  they  held  their  affemblies  in  woods  and  groves, 
and  obferved  the  moft  impenetrable  fecrecy  in  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  opinions;  a  circtitnftance  which  we  have  reafon 
to  regret ;  as  thefe,  being  known  onjy  to  themfelves,  mult 
have  perifhed  with  them.  The  Druids  were  the  priefts  of 
the  Britons,  Gauls,  and  other  Celtic  nations  ;  and  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three  clafles  :  the  bards,  who  were  poets  and 
muficians,  formed  the  firft  clafs ;  the  vates,  who  were 
priefts  and  phyliologifts,  compofed  the  fecond  clafs;  and 
the  third  clafs  confifted  of  the  druids,  who  added  moral 
philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfiology.  As  lfudy  and  fpe- 
culation  were  the  favourite  purfuits  of  thofe  philofophers, 
it  has  been  luggefted  that  they  chiefly  derived  their  fyftem 
of  government  from  Pythagoras.  Many  of  his  tenets  and 
doftrines  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  them.  In  then- 
private  retreats,  they  entered  into  a  difquifition  on  the  ori¬ 
gin,  laws,  and  properties,  of  matter;  the  form  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  univerfe  ;  and  even  ventured  to  explore  the 
moft  fublime  and  hidden  fecrets  of  Nature.  On  thefe 
fubjefts  they  formed  a  variety  of  hypothefes,  which  they 
delivered  to  their  difciples  in  verfe,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  more  eafily  retained  in  memory  ;  and  adminil- 
tered  an  oath  not  to  commit  them  to  writing.  In  this 
manner  the  Druids  communicated  their  particular  tenets, 
and  concealed,  under  the  veil  of  myftery,  every  branch  of 
ufeful  knowledge;  which  tended  to  fecure  to  their  order 
univerfal  admiration  and  refpeft  ;  while  the  religious  in¬ 
flections  propagated  by  them  were  every-where  received 
with  reverence  and  fubmillion. 

Mafonry  is  faid  to  have  been  encouraged  by  Csefar,  and 
by  many  of  the  Roman  generals  who  were  appointed  go¬ 
vernors  in  Britain  ;  but  w-e  have  no  exifting  records  con¬ 
cerning  tlieir  lodges  and  conventions,  and  but  an  imper- 
feft  account  of  the  cuitoms  which  prevailed  in  their  af¬ 
femblies. 

The  frequent  wars  which  took  place,  obftrufted  for  a 
long  time  the  progrefs  of  Mafonry  in  Britain  ;  and  it  did 
not  revive  till  the  time  of  Caraufius;  (A.  D.  286-293.) 
by  whom  it  was  patronized,  and  who  collected  a  number 
of  ingenious  mafons  from  different  countries,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  his  fteward  Albanus- (afterwards  St.  Alban)  prin¬ 
cipal  fupei  intendant  of  their  affemblies.  Lodges  or  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  fraternity  were  now  introduced,  and  the 
rites  of  Mafonry  regularly  praftifed.  Albanus  (bon  ob¬ 
tained  from  his  matter  a  charter  to  enable  the  Mafons  to 
hold  a  general  council,  to  eftablifh  their  own  government, 
and  to  correft  errors  among  themfelves  ;  Caraufius,  at  the 
lame  time,  commanding  Albanus  to  preffde  over  them  in 
perfon  as  Grand  Mafter. 

By  the  departure  or  the  Romans  from  Britain,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Mafonry  was  greatly  obftrufted,  and  it  fell  after¬ 
wards  into  abfolute  negltft.  This  was  occafioned,  firft, 
by  the  furious  irruption  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  which  left 
no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts;  and  atter wards, 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  Saxons,  whom  the  ill-ad vi fed  Bri¬ 
tons  ctflied  in  as  allies,  but  who  foon  became  their  maf- 
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ters.  After  tiie  introduction  of  Chriftianify,  indeed,  Ma¬ 
fonry,  together  with  other  arts,  revived,  and  lodges  were 
formed  ;  but,  being  under  the  direction  of  foreigners, 
they  gained  no  permanent  reputation.  After  the  year  c 5 7 , 
when  St.  Augnftine  with  his  companions  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Mafonry  w-as  taken  under  his  protection,  and  the 
gothic  tty le  of  building  was  introduced  by  thofe  foreigners 
who  about  this  time  reforted  to  the  kingdom.  Augultine, 
it  is  faid,  diltinguilhed  himfelf  by  being  at  the  head  of 
the  fraternity,  who  founded  the  old  cathedral  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  600  ;  that  of  Rochefler  in  602  ;  St.  Paul’s  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  604;  St.  Peter’s  in  Weftminfter  in  605;.  as  well  as 
many  others.  The  number  of  ijiafons  in  England  was 
thus  greatly  increafed,  as  well  as  by  his  other  buildings 
of  cables,  See.  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  640  fome 
ingenious  artiffs  arrived  from  France,  and  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  lodge  under  the  direction  of  Bennet  abbot 
of  Wirral,  whom  Kenred  king  of  Mercia  foon  after  ap¬ 
pointed  infpeftor  of  the  lodges,  and  general  fuperintend- 
ant  of  the  rnafons.  Mafonry,  however,  during  the  hep¬ 
tarchy,  was  in  a  low  Hate  ;  but  it  began  to  revive  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Swithin,  who  was  employed  by  Ethel- 
wolf  in  repairing  fome  religious  houfes;  and  from  that 
time  the  art  was  gradually  improved  till  the  year  87a  ; 
when  it  found  a  zealous  proteftor  in  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  appropriated  a  feventh  part  of  his  revenue  in  em¬ 
ploying  a  number  of  workmen  for  rebuilding  the  cities, 
cables,  See.  ruined  by  the  Danes.  During  the  reign  of 
his  fucceffor  Edward,  the  rnafons  continued  to  hold  their 
lodges  under  the  fanftion  of  Ethred,  hufband  to  the  king’s 
fiber,  and  Ethelward  his  brother,  to  whole  care  the  fra¬ 
ternity  was  intruded. 

The  true  re-eftablifliment  of  mafonry  in  England,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dated  from  the  reign  of  king  Athelban  ;  and  there 
is  (till  existing  an  ancient  lodge  of  rnafons  in  York,  which 
traces  its  origin  to  that  period.  This  lodge,  faid  to  be 
the  mob  ancient  in  England,  was  founded  in  926,  under 
the  patronage  of  Edwin,  the  king’s  brother,  who  obtained 
for  it  a  charter  from  Athelban,  and  became  himfelf  grand 
mailer.  By  virtue  of  this  charter  all  the  rnafons  in  the 
kingdom  were  affembled ;  and  in  their  aflembly,  as  it  is 
reported,  they  ettablilhed  a  general  or  grand  lodge  for  their 
future  government.  Under  the  patronage  and  jurildiftion 
of  this  lodge,  it  is  faid,  the  fraternity  very  conliderably 
increafed  ;  and  kings,  princes,  and  other  eminent  perfons, 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  mylteries,  paid  due  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  aflembly.  At  the  death  of  prince  Edwin 
and  king  Athelban,  the  rnafons  were  difperfed,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  an  unfettled  bate  till  the  reign  of  Edgar,  in  960, 
They  were  then  collefted  by  St.  Dunttan,  and  employed 
in  works  to  which  they  had  been  accultomed  ;  bur,  for 
want  of  permanent  encouragement,  their  lodges  declined, 
and  mafonry  remained  in  a  low  Hate  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  revived  under  Edward  the  Confeffor,  in  1041  ; 
and,  by  the  aifiliance  of  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry,  he  re¬ 
built  Weftininfter-abbey,  the  earl  being  fuperintendant 
of  the  rnafons.  After  the  conqueft,  in  1066,  Gundulph 
bilhop  of  Roche  Iter,  and  Roger  de  Montgomery  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  botli  of  them  excellent  architefts,  became 
joint  patrons  of  the  rnafons  ;  and  under  their  aufpices  the 
Tower  of  London  was  begun,  though  finifhed  only  in  the 
reign  of  Wiliiam  Rufus,  who  likewife  rebuilt  London- 
bridge  with  wood,  and  in  1087  firft  conftrufted  the  palace 
and  hall  of  Welfminfter.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  I. 
and  of  Stephen,  the  mafonic  lodges  affembled,  and  the  fo- 
eiety  was  employed  in  building  a  chapel  at  Welfminfter, 
near  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  other  works;  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  lodges  being  Gilbert  de  Clare  marquis  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  lodges-  were 
fuperintended  by  the  grand  matter  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  who  employed  them  in  building  their  Temple  in 
Fleet-ltreet,  in  the  year  1155.  Mafonry  continued  under 
the  patronage  of  this  order  til!  the  year  1 199  ;  when  John 
fucceeded  Richard  I.  in  the  throne  of  England,  and  Peter 
de  ColechurcU  was  then  appointed  grand  mailer.  He  be¬ 


gan  to  rebuild  London-bridge  with  ftone,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  finifhed  by  William  Alcmain  in  1209.  Peter  dc 
Rupibus  fucceeded  Peter  de  Colechurch  in  the  office  of 
grand  mailer  5  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  chief  furveyor  of 
the  king’s  works,  acted  as  deputy  under  him  ;  mafonry 
continued  alfo  to  flourilh  under  the  aufpices  of  thefe  two 
artiffs  during  this  and  the  following  reign.  On  theacceflion 
of  Edward  I.  in  1272,  the  fuperintendance  of  the  rnafons 
was  intruded  to  Walter  Giffard  archbifhop  of  York,  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Clare  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  Ralph  lord  of  Mount 
Hermer,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Montagues ; 
and  by  thefe  architects  the  abbey  of  Weftminfter  was 
finifhed,  after  having  been  begun  in  1220,  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Henry  II.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
fraternity  were  employed  in  building  Exeter  and  Oriel 
colleges  in  Oxford,  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  See.  under 
the  aufpices  of  Walter  Stapleton  bifliop  of  Exeter,  who 
had  been  appointed  grand  mafter  of  the  rnafons  in  1307. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Edward  III.  the  lodges  were 
numerous;  and  the  fraternity  held  communications  under 
the  protection  of  the  civil  magiftrates.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  continued  grand  mafter  on  the  acceflion  of  Richard  II. 
and  New  College  in  Oxford,  and  Winchefter  College,  were 
founded  at  his  expenfe.  After  the  acceflion  of  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  Fitz-Allan  earl  of  Surry  was  appointed  grand 
mafter,  who,  after  the  engagement  at  Shrewfbury,  founded 
Battle-abbey  and  Fotheringay;  the  Guildhall  at  London 
being  alfo  built  in  this  reign.  On  the  acceflion  of  Henry  V. 
the  fraternity  were  directed  by  Henry  Chicbely  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  under  whom  the  lodges  and  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  fraternity  were  frequent.  In  1425,  however, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  an  aCt  was  made  againft 
the  meetings  of  the  chapters  and  congregations  of  malons  5 
becaufe,  it  was  faid,  that  by  fuch  meetings  “  the  good 
courfe  and  effeft  of  the  ftatutes  of  labourers  were  openly 
violated  and  broken,  in  fubverlion  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
great  damage  of  all  the  commons.”  But  this  aft  was  not 
put  in  force,  nor  did  the  fraternity  ceafe  to  meet  as  ufual 
under  the  protection  of  archbilhop  Chichely,  who  ftill 
continued  to  prefide  over  them.  Notwithftanding  the 
charges  alleged  at  this  time  againft  the  rnafons,  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  proteftor  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom, 
apprifed  of  their  innocence,  took  them  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  transferred  the  charge  of  fedition  againit  Henry 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  and  his  followers.  Although  the 
duke  was  afterwards  impeached,  imprifoned,  and  mur¬ 
dered,  the  rnafons  were  not  only  permitted  to  meet  with¬ 
out  moleftation,  but  were  joined  by  the  king  himfelf.  In 
that  year  (144a)  he  was  initiated  into  mafonry,  and  from 
that  time  was  afliduous  in  making  himfelf  complete  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  art.  He  revifed  the  conllitutions  of  the  body, 
and  honoured  them  with  his  fanftion  5  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  nobility.  The  king  prefideef 
over  the  lodges  in  perfon,  nominating  William  Wanefleet, 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  grand  mafter.  The  bilhop,  at  his 
own  expenfe,  built  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  feveral 
religious  houfes.  Eton-college  near  Windfor,  and  King’s- 
college  at  Cambridge,  were  alfo  founded  during  this  reign. 
Henry  himfelf  founded  Chrilt’s-college,  Cambridge;  as 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  did  Queen’s-college,  in  ths 
fame  univerfity. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fads,  Dr.  Plot  maintains  that 
free  mafonry  was  not  patronifed  by  Henry  VI.  and  that 
thofe  who  have  fup’ported  a  different  opinion  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  laws  and  chronicles  of  their  own  country. 
Dr.  Plot  may  have  been  a  good  chemift  and  natural  hilto- 
rian  ;  but,  when  our  readers  hear  upon,  what  foundation  lie 
has  efiablifhed  his  opinion,  they  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  he  was  a  bad  logician.  He  obferves,  that 
an  act  was  parted  in  the  king’s  minority,  prohibiting  all 
general  affemblies  and  chapters  of  free  inafons  ;  and  that, 
as  this  aft  was  not  repealed  till  1562,  by  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4. 
it  was  importable  that  free  mafonry  could  he  patronifed  in 
the  fame  reign  in  which  it  was  prohibited.  The  faff  is, 
that  the  aft  was  not  repealed  by  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  which 
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docs  not  contain  a  Angle  word  about  free  mafons.  If 
Dr.  Plot’s  argument,  therefore,  proves  any  thing,  it  would 
prove  that  free  mafonry  has  not  been  patronifed-  fince  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  that  aEl  has  never  yet  been  repealed. 

That  free  mafonry  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
thofe  architects  who  built  the  abbey  of  Kilwinning,  is 
manifeft,  not  only  from  thofe  authentic  documents,  by 
which  the  exiftence  of  the  Kilwinning  Lodge  has  been 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  by 
other  collateral  arguments,  which  amount  almoft  to  a  de- 
monftration.  In  every  country  wdiere  the  temporal  and 
Spiritual  jurifdiCtion  of  the  pope  was  acknowledged,  there 
was  a  continual  demand,  particularly  during  the  12th 
century,  for  religious  ftruCtures,  and  confequently  for 
operative  mafons,  proportionate  to  the  piety  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  the  opulence  of  their  eccle(ia(tical  eltablilh- 
ment ;  and  there  was  no  kingdom  in  Europe  where  the 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  popery  was  more  ardent  than 
in  Scotland,  where  the  kings  and  nobles  w>ere  more  libe¬ 
ral  to  the  clergy,  and  where,  of  confequence,  the  church 
was  more  richly  endowed .  The  demand,  therefore,  for 
elegant  cathedrals  and  ingenious  artifts  mult  have  been 
proportionably  greater  than  in  other  countries  ;  and  that 
demand  could  be  fupplied  only  from  the  trading  alfocia- 
tion  on  the  continent.  When  we  confider,  in  addition  to 
thefe  fails,  that  this  affociation  monopolifed  the  building 
of  religious  ftruitures  in  Chriftendom;  we  are  authorised 
to  conclude,  that  thofe  numerous  and  elegant  ruins,  which 
{till  adorn  the  villages  of  Scotland,  were  erebted  by  fo¬ 
reign  mafons,  who  introduced  into  thisifland  the  cultoms 
of  their  order. 

After  the  eftabli.ffiment  of  the  Kilwinning  and  York 
lodges,  the  principles  of  free  mafonry  were  rapidly  dif- 
fufed  throughout  both  kingdoms,  and  feveral  lodges  were 
ereited  in  different  parts  ot  the  ifland.  As  all  thefe  de¬ 
rived  their  exiftence  and  authority  from  the  two  mother- 
lodges,  they  were  likewife  under  their  jurifdiition  and 
controul ;  and  when  any  differences  arofe,  that  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  art  of  building,  they  were  referred  to  the 
general  meetings  of  the  fraternity,  which  were  always 
held  at  Kilwinning  and  York. 

While  this  art  was  flourifhing  in  England  under  the 
aufpices  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  at  the  fame  time  patronifed, 
in  the  filter  kingdom,  by  king  James  I.  By  the  authority 
of  this  monarch,  every  grand  mafter  who  was  chofen  by 
the  brethren,  either  from  the  nobility  or  clergy,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  crown,  was  entitled  to  an  annual  revenue 
of  four  pounds  Scots  from  each  mafter  mafon,  and  like¬ 
wife  to  a  fee  at  the  initiation  of  every  new  member.  He 
was  empowered  to  adjuit  any  differences  that  might  arife 
among  the  brethren,  and  to  regulate  thofe  affairs,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fraternity,  which  it  was  improper  to  bring 
under  the  cognifance  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  grand 
mafter  alfo  appointed  deputies  or  wardens,  who  refined  in 
the  chief  towns  of  Scotland,  and  managed  the  concerns 
of  the  order,  w  hen  it  was  inconvenient  to  appeal  to  the 
grand  matter  himfelf. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  free  mafonry  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  The  office  of  grand  mafter  was  granted  by  the 
crown  to  William  St.  Clair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs, 
baron  of  Roflin,  and  founder  of  the  much-admired  chapel 
of  Roflin.  On  account  of  the  attention  which  this  noble¬ 
man  paid  to  the  interefts  of  the  order,  and  the  rapid  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  royal  art  under  his  adrniniltration,  king 
James  II.  made  the  office  of  grand  mafter  hereditary  to 
his  heirs  and  fuccelfors  in  the  barony  of  Roflin;  in  which 
family  it  continued  till  the  inftitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland.  The  barons  of  Roflin,  in  the  capacity  of 
hereditary  grand  mafters,  held  their  principal  annual  meet¬ 
ings  at  Kilwinning,  the  birth-place  of  Scottilh  mafonry  ; 
while  the  lodge  of  that  village  granted  conltitutions  and 
charters  of  ereClion  to  thole  brethren  of  the  order  who 
were  anxious  that  regular  lodges  fhould  be  formed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  lodges  all  held  of  the 
Lodge  of  Kilwinning;  and,  in  token  ot  their  refpeCt  and 


fubmiffion,  joined  to  their  own  name  that  of  their  mo¬ 
ther-lodge,  from  whom  they  derived  their  exiftence  as  a 
corporation. 

During  the  reigns  cf  the  fucceeding  Scottiffi  nionarchs, 
free  mafonry  ftill  flourifhed,  though  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  can  t>e  procured  -refpeCting  the  flute  of  the  fraternity. 
In  the  privy-leal  book  of  Scotland,  however,  there  is  a 
letter  dated  at  Holyrood  Houfe,  25th  September,  1590, 
and  granted  by  king  James  VI.  “  to  Patrick  Copland  of 
Udaught,  for  ufing  and  exercifing  the  office  of  wardanrls 
over  the  art  and  craft  of  Mafonrie,  over  all  the  boundis 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine,  to  had  wardan  and 
juftice  courts  within  the  faid  boundis,  and  there  to  mi- 
nilter  juftice.”  This  letter  confirms  what  has  already 
been  faid  concerning  the  ftate  of  mafonry  in  Scotland.  It 
proves. beyond  difpute,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  nomi¬ 
nated  the  office-bearers  of  the  order;  that  thefe  provincial 
mafters,  or  wardens  as  they  were  then  called,  adminiftered 
juftice  in  every  difpute  which  concerned  the  “  art  and 
craft  of  mafonrie;”  that  lodges  were  eftabliihed  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  even  in  thofe  remote  and  at  that  time 
uncivilized  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine; 
and  it  completely  overturns  the  unfounded  affertion  of 
Dr.  Robifon,  who  maintains  (Proofs  of  a  Co.n fpiracy,p.  21.) 
that  the  celebrated  antiquary  Elias  Afhmole,  who  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  164.6,  is  the  only  diftinct  and  unequivocal  iri- 
ftance  of  a  perlon  being  admitted  into  the  fraternity  who 
was  not  an  architect  by  profeffion. 

The  minutes  of  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  which  is  the  old e ft 
lodge  in  Edinburgh,  extend  as  far  back  as  the  year  159S  ; 
but,  as  they  contain  only  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the 
lodge,  we  can  derive  from  them  little  information  refpect- 
ing  the  cuftoms  and  condition  of  the  fraternity.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  from  thefe  minutes,  that  Thomas  Bofwell, 
efq.  of  Auchinleck,  was  made  a  warden  of  the  lodge  in 
the  year  1600;  and  that  the  honourable  Robert  Moray, 
quarter-maft er-general  to  the  army  iu  Scotland,  was  created 
a  mafter  mafon  in  164.1.  Thefe  fads  are  deferving  of  no¬ 
tice;  as  they  ffiow,  in  oppofition  to  Dr.  Robifon,  that  per- 
fons  were  early  admitted  into  the  order,  who  were  not 
architects  by  profeffion. 

When  James  VI.  afeended  the  throne  of  England,  he 
feems  to  have  neglc-Cted  his  l  ight  of  nominating  the  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  craft.  In  Hay’s  manufeript  in  the  advo¬ 
cates’ library,  there  are  two  charters  granted  by  the  Scottiffi 
mafons,  appointing  the  Sinclairs  of  Roflin  their  hereditary 
grand  mafters.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  without  a  date,  but 
figned  by  feveral  mafons,  who  appoint  William  St.  Clair 
of  Roflin,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  their  “  patrons  and 
judges.”  The  other  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a  ratification  of 
the  firft,  and  dated  1630,  in  which  they  appoint  fir  William 
St.  Clair  of  Roflin,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  to  be  their 
“  patrons,  proteCtors,  and  overfeers,  in  all  time  coming.” 
In  the  firlt  of  thefe  deeds,  which  feems  to  have  been 
written  a  little  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  is  ltated, 
that  for  fome  years  the  want  of  a  protedor  had  engendered 
many  corruptions  among  the  mafons,  and  had  conlidera- 
bly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  craft;  and  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  Sinclair,  efq.  was  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  William  Shaw,  matter  of  work  to  his  ma- 
jefty.  After  prefiding  over  the  order  for  many  years, 
William  St.  Clair  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  continued  a 
confiderable  time  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  departure, 
the  fecond  charter  was  granted  to  his  Ion  fir  William  St. 
Clair,  inverting  him  with  the  fame  powers  which  his  father 
enjoyed.  It  deferves  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  in  both 
thefe  deeds,  the  appointment  of  William  Sinclair,  earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithnefs,  to  the  office  of  grand  mafter,  by- 
James  II.  of  Scotland,  is  fpoken  of  as  a  fail  well  known, 
and  univerfally  admitted.  Thefe  obfervations  will  fet  in 
a  clear  point  of  view  what  mult  hitherto  have  appeared  a 
great  inconfiltency  in  the  hiftory  of  Scottilh  mafonry.  In 
the  deed  by  which  William  Sinclair,  efq.  of  Rollin,  re- 
figned  the  office  of  hereditary  grand  matter  in  1736,  it  is 
Hated,  that  his  anceltors,  William  and  fir  William  St.  Clair 
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of  Roflin,  were  conflituted  patrons  of  the  fraternity  by 
the  Scottifli  mafons  themfelves;  while  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  grant  of  hereditary  grand  mailer  was  originally 
made  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  to  their  anceftor,  William 
Sinclair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithnefs.  But,  when  we 
confider  that  James  VI.  by  not  exercifing  his  power,  vir¬ 
tually  transferred  to  the  craft  the  right  of  electing  their 
office-bearers,  the  inconfiftency  vanifiies;  for  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  his  predeceffiors,  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  thefe  char¬ 
ters,  held  their  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  fraternity 
itfelf.  Left  any  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  pofterity,  however,  might, 
after  his  refignation,  lay  claim  to  the  office  of  grand  maf- 
ter,  upon  the  pretence  that  this  office  was  bequeathed  to 
them  by  the  grant  of  James  II.  to  the  earl  of  Caithnefs 
and  his  heirs  ;  he  renounces  not  only  the  right  to  the  office 
which  he  derived  from  the  brethren,  but  any  right  alfo, 
which,  as  a  defcendant  of  the  earl  of  Caithnefs,  he  might 
claim  from  the  grants  of  the  Scottifli  monarchs. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  civil  commotions  which  difturbed 
Britain  in  the  17th  century,  free-mafonry  flouriffied  in 
Scotland,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Sinclairs  of  Roflin. 
No  particular  event,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
occurred  during  that  time,  or  even  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century.  The  annual  afleinblies  ot  the  fraternity 
were  (till  held  at  Kilwinning  ;  and  many  charters  and  con- 
ftitutions  were  granted  by  the  lodge  of  that  village,  for  the 
•erection  of  lodges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1736,  William  St.  Clair  of  Roflin,  who  was 
then  grand  rnafter  of  Scotland,  was  under  the  neceffity  of 
difponing  his  eftate  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  was  anxious  that  the  office  of  grand  mailer  fliould 
not  be  vacant  at  his  death.  Having,  therefore,  aflembled 
the  Edinburgh  and  neighbouring  lodges,  he  reprefented 
to  them  the  utility  that  would  accrue  to  the  order,  by 
having  a  gentleman  or  nobleman  of  their  own  choice  as 
grand  malter  of  mafonry  in  Scotland  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  intimated  his  intention  to  refign  into  the  hands  of 
the  brethren  every  title  to  that  office  which  he  at  prefent 
poflefled,  or  which  his  fuccefl'ors  might  claim  from  the 
grants  of  the  Scottifli  kings,  and  the  kindnefs  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  In  confequence  of  this  reprefentation,  circular 
letters  were  difpatched  to  all  the  lodges  of  Scotland,  in¬ 
viting  them-' to  appear,  either  by  themfelves  or  proxies, 
on  next  St.  Andrew’s  day,  to  concur  and  affift  in  the 
election  of  a  grand  mailer.  When  that  day  arrived,  about 
thirty-two  lodges  aflembled  ;  and,  after  receiving  the  deed 
of  refignation  from  William  Sinclair,  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  another  grand  mailer;  when,  on  account  of 
the  zeal  which  William  Sinclair  of  Roflin  had  always 
ffiown  for  the  honour  and  profperity  of  the  order,  he  was 
unaninioufiy  elected  to  that  high  office,  and  proclaimed 
grand  rnafter  niafon  of  all  Scotland.  Thus  was  in Ititu ted 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  which  continues  to  flourish 
at  the  prefent  day. 

We  have  already  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  mafonry 
in  England  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Its  fiou- 
rilhing  Hate  was  now  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lnncaiter,  which  brought 
it  almoft  totally  into  negiett.  About  1471,  however,  it 
revived  under  the  aufpices  of  Robert  Beauchamp,  bilhop 
of  Sarum,  who  had  been  appointed  grand  rnafter  by  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Garter,  for  repairing  the  caft-le  and  chapel  of  V/ind- 
for.  It  again  declined  during  the  reign  of  Edward  V.  and 
•Richard  III.  but  came  once  more  into  repute  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Henry  VII.  in  1485.  It  was  now  patronifed 
by  the  mailer  and  fellows  of  the  order  of  St.  John  at 
Rhodes,  (now  Malta  ;)  who  aflembled  their  grand  lodge 
in  1500,  and  chofe  Henry  for  their  proteCtor.  O11  the 
24th  of  June,  1502,  a  lodge  of  mafons  was  formed  in  the 
palace,  at  which  the  king  prefided  as  grand  malter;  and, 
having  appointed  John  Iflip,  abbot  of  Weftminfler,  and 
fir  Reginald  Bray,  knight  of  the  garter,  his  wardens  for 
the  occafion,  proceeded  in  great  Hate  to  the  north-ealt  end 
-of  Weltmiffiter-abbey,  where  he  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  that 


excellent  piece  of  gothic  archite&ure,  called  Henry  the 
Seventies  Chapel.  The  cape-itone  of  this  building  was 
celebrated  in  1507.  The  palace  of  Richmond,  as  well  as 
many  other  noble  ftruftures,  were  raifed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  fir  Reginald  Bray  ;  and  the  colleges  of  Brazen- 
Nofe,  in  Oxford,  and  Jefus  and  St.  John’s  in  Cambridge, 
were  all  nnilhed  in  this  reign. 

Or.  the  acceflion  of  Henry  VIII.  cardinal  Wolfey  was 
appointed  grand  malter;  who  built  Hampton-court, 
Whitehall,  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford,  with  feveral 
other  noble  edifices;  all  of  which,  upon  the  difgrace  of 
that  prelate,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1530.  Wol¬ 
fey  was  fucceeded  as  grand  mailer  in  1534  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex  ;  who  employed  the  fraternity  in 
building  St.  James’s  palace,  Ch rift’s  hofpital,  and  Green¬ 
wich  cattle.  Cromwell  being  beheaded  in  1540,  John 
Touchet,  lord  Audley,  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  grand 
matter,  and  built  Magdalen-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
many  other  ftruttures.  In  1547,  the  duke  of  Somerfer, 
guardian  of  the  king,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  became 
fuperintendant  of  the  mafons,  and  built  Somerfet-houfe 
in  the  Strand  ;  which,  on  his  being  beheaded,  was  for¬ 
feited  to  the  crown  in  1552.  After  the  death  of  theduka 
of  Soinerfet,  John  Poynet,  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  prefided 
over  the  lodges  till  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1553. 

From  this  time  the  mafons  continued  without  any  pa¬ 
tron  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  fir  Thomas  Sack- 
ville  accepted  of  the  office  of  grand  mailer.  Lodges, 
however,  had  been  held  during  this  period  in  different 
parts  of  England  ;  but  the  general  or  Grand  Lodge  uf- 
fembled  in  the  city  of  York  ;  where,  it  is  faid,  the  frater¬ 
nity  were  numerous  and  refpeiflable.  Of  the  queen  we 
have  the  following  curious  anecdote  with  regard  to  the 
mafons  :  Hearing  that  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  many  fe- 
crets  which  they  refufed  to  difclofe,  and  being  naturally 
jealous  of  all  fecret  afleinblies,  (he  lent  an  armed  force  to 
York,  with  orders  to  break  up  their  annual  grand  lodge. 
This  defign,  however,  was  happily  fruftrated*  by  the  ad- 
drefs  of  fir  Thomas  Sackville.  He  took  care  to  initiate 
foine  of  the  chief  officers  whom  file  had  lent  on  this  duty  ; 
thefe  joined  in  communication  with  the  mafons,  and  in 
confequence  made  Co  favourable  a  report  to  the  queen  on 
their  return,  that  her  rnajelty,  convinced  that  this  frater¬ 
nity  did  not  interfere  in  ttate-affairs,  became  quite  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  alfemblies;  and  from  this  time  mafonry  made 
a  conliderable  progrefs  ;  lodges  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  London  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  where  the  number  of  the  brethren  increaied 
conliderahly.  Several  great  works  were  carried  011  there 
under  the  aufpices  of  fir  Thomas  Grelham,  from  whom 
the  fraternity  received  every  encouragement.  Something 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing  anecdote  or  queen  Elizabeth  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Lawrie  as  having  taken  place  in  later  times 
in  Germany,  where  he  tells  us  the  tranquillity  of  the  or¬ 
der  was  interrupted  by  the  malice  of  fome  ignorant  wo¬ 
men.  The  euriofity  of  the  female  fex  is  proverbial.  A 
few  German  ladies,  who  poA'dlcd  a  greater  fnare  of  this 
commodity  than  is  neceflary  for  (hining  in  a  drawing-room 
conv&rfation,  were  anxious  to  difeover  the  fecrets  of  ma- 
fonry.  Having  been  baffled  in  all  their  attempts,  upon 
the  ficklenefs  of  their  hufbahds,  and  the  fondnefs  of  their 
admirers,  they  converted  their  euriofity  into  revenge,  and 
attempted  to  inflame  the  mind  of  Maria  The  re  fa,  the  era- 
prefs-queen,  again tt  the  lodges  in  Vienna.  Their  at¬ 
tempt  was  in  fome  meafuie  fuccefsfu!  ;  t(s  they  perfuaded 
her  to  iffue  an  order  for  ftirpriting  nil  the  mafons  in  the 
city,  when  aflembled  in  their  lodges.  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  was  fruftrated  by  the  intervention  of  the  emperor 
Jofeph  I.  who,  being  himlelf  a  niafon,  declared  his  readi- 
nefs  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct  ;  and  (flowed  the  ladies 
and  their  friends,  that  the  charges  which  they  had 
brought  dgainlt  the  order  were  fa  lie  and  defamatory. 

Sir  Thomas  Grelham  was  fucceeded  in  the  office  of 
grand- matter  by  Charles  Howard,  effil  or  Effingham,  who 
continued  to  p : elide  over  the  lodges  in  the  fouth  till  the 
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year  1588  i  when  George  Hading*,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
was  chofen  grand-mafter,  and  remained  in  the  office  till 
the  deceafe  of  the  queen  in  1603. 

On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  (the  Scottiffi  king)  to  the 
crown  of  England,  mafonry  flouriffied,  and  lodges  were 
held,  in  both  kingdoms.  A  number  of  gentlemen  re¬ 
turned  from  their  travels,  with  curious  drawings  of  the 
old  Greek  and  Roman  architect ure,  as  well  as  a  Itrong  in¬ 
clination  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  it.  Among  thefe  was 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  appointed  general 
furveyor  to  the  king.  He  was  named  Grand  Matter  of 
England,  and  was  deputed  by  the  king  to  prefide  over 
the  lodges.  Several  learned  men  were  now  initiated  into 
the  mytteries  of  mafonry  ;  and  the  fociety  increased  con- 
fiderably  in  reputation  and  confequence.  Ingenious  ar- 
tifts  reforted  to  England  in  great  numbers  ;  lodges  were 
conftituted  as  feminaries  of  inttruftion  in  the  fciencesand 
polite  arts,  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  lehools;  the 
communications  of  the  fraternity  were  eftablifhed,  and 
the  annual  fettivals  regularly  obferved.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  accompliffied  architeft,  many  magnificent 
ftruftures  were  railed  ;  and  among  the  reft,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  by  command  of  the  fovereign,  to  plan  a  new  pa¬ 
lace  at  Whitehall,  worthy  of  the  relidence  of  the  kings 
of  England.  This  was  executed;  but,  for  want  of  a 
parliamentary  fund,  no  more  of  the  plan  was  ever  finifhed 
than  the  banqueting-houle.  Inigo  Jones  continued  in 
the  office  of  grand  matter  till  the  year  1618,  when  he  was 
fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

After  Charles  I.  afcended  the  throne,  lofd  Pembroke 
was  continued  in  his  office  til!  the  year  1630,  when  he 
refigned  in  favour  of  Henry  Danvers,  earl  ofDanby.  This 
nobleman  was  lucceeded,  in  1633,  by  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  anceftor  of  the  Norfolk  family.  In 
1635,  Francis  Ruffe!,  earl  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  fociety;  but,  Inigo  Jones  having  con¬ 
tinued  to  patronife  the  lodges  during  his  lordffiip’s  ad- 
miniftration,  he  was  re-elected  the  following  year,  and 
continued  in  office  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1646.  The 
progrefs  of  mafonry,  however,  was  for  fometime  obltruft- 
ed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  it  began  to 
revive  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  who  had  been 
received  into  the  order  during  his  exile.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1663,  a  general  affembly  was  held,  where  Henry 
Jennyn,  earl  of  St.  Alban’s,  was  elefted  grand  matter  ;  who 
appointed  fir  John  Denham  his  deputy, and  Mr.  Chriftopher 
Wren  (afterwards  the  celebrated  fir  Chriftopher)  and  John 
Webb  his  wardens.  At  this  affembly  feveral  uteful  regu¬ 
lations  were  made  for  the  better  government  of  the  lodges ; 
and  the  greateft  harmony  prevailed  among  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity.  The  earl  of  St.  Alban’s  was  fucceeded  in  his  of¬ 
fice  of  grand  matter  by  earl  Rivers,  in  the  year  1666  ;  when 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  appointed  deputy,  and  diftin- 
guiffied  himfelf  beyond  any  of  his  predeceffors  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  profperity  of  the  lodges  which  remained  at 
that  time  ;  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul’s  (now  the  Lodge 
of  Antiquity),  which  he  patronifed  upwards  of  eighteen 
years.  At  this  time  he  attended  the  meetings  regularly  ; 
and  during  his  prefidency  made  a  prefent  to  the  lodge  of 
three  mahogany  candletticks,  which  at  that  time  were 
very  valuable.  They  are  Hill  preferved,  and  highly  va¬ 
lued  as  a  teftimony  of  the  elteem  of  the  donor. 

During  the  re-building  of  the  city,  after  its  deftruc- 
tion  by  fire  in  1666,  lodges  were  held  by  the  fraternity 
in  different  places,  and  many  new  ones  conftituted,  to 
which  the  heft  architefts  reforted.  In  1674,  earl  Rivers 
refigned  the  office  of  grand  matter  in  favour  of  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  left  the  care  of  the 
fraternity  to  his  wardens,  and  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  who 
ftill  continued  to  aft  as  deputy.  In  1679,  rhe  duke  re- 
figned  in  favour  of  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington  ; 
but  this  nobleman  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  ftate-affairs 
to  attend  to  his  duty  as  a  mafon 3  though  the  lodges  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  under  his  fanftion,  and  many  refpeftable 
gentlemen  joined  the  fraternity.  During  the  fliort  reign 
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of  James  II.  the  mafons  were  much  neglefted.  Tn  1685, 
fir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  elected  to  the  office  of  grand- 
mafter,  who  appointed  Gabriel  Cibber  and  Mr.  Edward 
Strong  his  wardens;  yet,  notvvithffanding  the  great  repu¬ 
tation  and  abilities  of  this  celebrated  architect,  mafonry 
continued  in  a  declining  way  for  many  years,  and  only  a 
few  lodges  were  held  occafionally  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  revolution,  the  fociety  was  in  Rich  a  low  ftate 
in  the  fouth  of  England,  that  only  feven  regular  lodges 
were  held  in  London  and  its  fuburbs;  and  of  thefe  only' 
two,  viz.  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  one  at  St.  Thomas’s  hof- 
pital,  Southwark,  were  of  any  confequence.  The  old 
Lodge  of  St.  Paul,  now  named  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
formerly  held  at  the  Goofe  and  Gridiron,  St.  Paul’s- 
church-yard,  ftill  holds  its  meetings  regularly,  at  the 
Freemafons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-  ftreet.  It  is  in  a  higlily- 
flourilhing  ftate  ;  has  the  Grand  Matter,  H.  R.  H.  the 
duke  of  Suffex,  for  its  mafter;  and  pofleffes  fome  valuable 
records,  and  curious  ancient  relics. 

In  the  year  1695,  king  William,  having  been  initiated 
into  the  mytteries,  honoured  the  lodges  with  his  prefence, 
particularly  one  at  Hampton-court ;  at  which  he  is  faid 
to  have  frequently  prefuied  during  the  time  that  the  new 
part  of  his  palace  was  building.  Many  of  the  nobility 
alfo  were  prefent  at  a  general  affembly  and  feaft  held  in 
1697  ;  particularly  Charles  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
who  was  elefted  grand  mafter  for  that  year;  but  in  1698, 
refigned  his  office  to  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  who  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  fraternity  till  king  William’s  death  in 
1 702. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  mafonry  made  no 
confiderable  progrefs.  Sir  Chriftopher’s  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  drew  off  his  attention  from  the  duties  of  his  office  ; 
the  annual  fettivals  thence  became  entirely  neglefted,  and 
the  number  of  mafons  confiderably  diminiihed.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  the  privileges  of  mafonry 
ffiould  no  longer  be  confined  to  operative  mafons;  but- 
that  people  of  all  profeffions  ffiould  be  admitted  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  them,  provided  they  were  duly  prepofed  and 
approved,  and  regularly  initiated  into  the  order. 

Thus  the  fociety  once  more  rofe  into  notice  and 
efteem  ;  and  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  the  mafons, 
now  deprived  of  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  relolved  to  unite 
again  under  a  grand  matter,  and  revive  the  annual  fefti- 
vals.  With  this  view,  the  members  of  the  only  four 
lodges  at  that  time  exilting  in  London,  met  at  the  Ap¬ 
ple-tree  tavern,  in  Charles-ttreet,  Covent-garden  ;  (Feb. 
1717.)  and,  having  voted  the  oldett  mafter-mafon  then 
prefent  into  the  chair,  conftituted  themfelves  a  grand 
lodge  pro  tempore.  It  was  now  refolved  to  renew  the  quar¬ 
terly  communications  among  the  brethren;  and  at  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  on  the  24th  of  June  the  fame  year,  Mr. 
Anthony  Sayer  was  elefted  grand  matter,  invefted  by  the 
oldeft  mafter-mafon  there  prefc-nt,  in  Hailed  by  the  mafter 
of  the  oldeft  lodge  (that  of  St.  Paul’s,  now  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity),  and  had  due  homage  paid  him  by  the  frater¬ 
nity.  Before  this  time,  a  fufficient  number  of  mafons, 
met  together  within  a  certain  dilirift,  had  ample  power  to 
make  mafons  without  a  warrant  of  conftitution  ;  but  it 
was  now  determined,  that  the  privilege  of  affembling  as 
mafons  fhould  be  velted  in  certain  lodges  or  affemblies  of 
mafons  convened  in  certain  places  ;  and  that  every  lodge 
to  be  afterwards  convened,  excepting  the  four  old  lodges 
then  exilting,  ffiould  be  authorized  to  aft  by  a  warrant 
from  the  grand  mafter  for  the  time  being,  granted  by  pe¬ 
tition  from  certain  individuals,  with  the  confent  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  grand  lodge  in  communication;  and 
that,  without  fuch  warrant,  no  lodge  ffiould  hereafter  be 
deemed  regular  or  conftitutional.  The  former  privileges, 
however,  were  ftill  allowed  to  remain  to  the  four  old  lodges 
then  extant.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  old  mafons  in, 
the  metropolis  vetted  all  their  inherent  privileges,  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  the  four  old  lodges,  in  trull  that  they  never 
would  fuffer  the  ancient  charges  and  land  marks  tobein- 
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fringed-  The  four  old  lodges,  on  their  part,  agreed  to 
extend  their  patronage  to  every  new  lodge  which  thould 
hereafter  be  conftituted  according  to  the  new  regulations 
of  thefociety  ;  and,  while  they  aCted  in  conformity  to  the 
ancient  conftitutions  of  the  order,  to  admit  their  mafters 
and  wardens  to  thare  with  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
grand  lodge,  that  of  precedence  only  excepted. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  the  members  of  the  four 
old  lodges  confidered  their  attendance  on  the  future  com¬ 
munications  of  the  fociety  as  unneceffary  ;  and  therefore, 
like  the  other  lodges,  trufied  implicitly  to  their  mafters 
and  wardens,  fatisfied  that  no  meafure  of  importance 
would  be  adopted  without  their  approbation.  It  was, 
however,  loon  difcovered,  that  the  new  lodges,  being 
equally  reprefented  with  the  old  ones  at  the  communica¬ 
tions,  would  at  length  fo  far  outnumber  them,  that  by  a 
majority  they  might  fubvert  the  privileges  of  the  original 
mafons  of  England,  which  had  been  centered  in  the  four 
old  lodges  ;  on  which  account,  a  Code  of  Laws  was, 
with  the  confent  of  the  brethren  at  large,  drawn  up  for 
the  future  government  of  the  fociety.  To  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  annexed,  binding  the  grand  matter  for  the  time 
being,  his  fucced'ors,  and  the  matter  of  every  lodge  to  be 
hereafter  conftituted,  to  preferve  it  inviolably:  “Every 
annual  grand  lodge  has  an  inherent  power  and  authority 
to  make  new  regulations,  or  to  alter  thefe  for  the  real 
benefit  of  this  ancient  fraternity  ;  provided  always  that 
the  old  land  marks  be  carefully  preferved ;  that  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  and  new  regulations  be  propofed  and  agreed  to 
at  the  third  quarterly  communication  preceding  the  an¬ 
nual  grand  feaft:;  and  that  they  be  offered  alfo  to  the  pe- 
rufal  of  all  the  brethren  before  dinner,  in  writing,  even  of 
the  youngeft  apprentice;  the  approbation  and  confent  of 
the  majority  of  all  the  brethren  prelent  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  the  fame  bindingand  obligatory.”  To  com¬ 
memorate  thiscircumllance,  it  was  afterwards  cuftomary  for 
the  mafter  of  the  oldeft  lodge  to  attend  every  grand  in  ftalla- 
tion  ;  and,  taking  precedence  of  allprefent,  the  grand  maf¬ 
ter  only  excepted,  to  deliver  the  book  of  the  original  con- 
flitutions  to  the  newly-inftalled  grand  matter,  on  his  pro- 
mifing  obedience  to  the  ancient  charges  and  general  regu¬ 
lations.  By  an  old  record  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  it 
appears,  fays  Mr.  Prefton,  that  the  new  Grand  Mafter  was 
propofed,  and  prefented  for  approbation,  in  that  lodge, 
before  his  election  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  By  this  precau¬ 
tion,  the  original  conftitutions  were  eftablifhed  as  the 
balls  of  all  fucceeding  mafonic  jurifdiftion  in  the  fouth 
of  England  ;  and  the  ancient  land  marks,  as  they  are 
called,  or  the  boundaries  let  up  as  checks  againft  inno¬ 
vation,  were  carefully  fecured  from  the  attacks  of  any  fu¬ 
ture  invaders. 

In  1720  the  fraternity  fuftained  an  irreparable  lofs  by 
the  burning  of  feveral  valuable  manuferipts,  concerning 
the  lodges,  regulations,  charges,  fecrets,  &c.  (particularly 
one  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone,  the  warden  under 
Inigo  Jones.)  This  was  done  by  fome  fcrupulous  bre¬ 
thren,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  intended  publication  of 
the  mafonic  conftitutions. 

Mafonry,  however,  continued  to  fpread  in  the  north  as 
well  as  the  fouth  of  England.  The  General  Affembly, 
or  Grand  Lodge  at  York,  continued  to  meet  as  ufual. 
Several  lodges  met  in  1705,  under  the  direction  of  fir  John 
Tempelt,  bart.  then  grand  mafter;  and  many  perfons  of 
worth  and  character  were  initiated  into  the  mylteries  of 
the  fraternity.  The  g  re  ate  ft  harmony  fubfifted  between 
the  two  grand  lodges;  and  private  lodges  were  formed  in 
both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  feparate  jurifdic- 
tio.n.  The  only  diftinCtion  which  the  grand  lodge  in  the 
north  appears  to  have  retained  is  in  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  all  England-,  while  the  other  was  only  called  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The  latter,  however,  being  en¬ 
couraged  by  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  i'oon  acquired 
confequence  and  reputation  ;  while  the  former,  reftriCted 
to. fewer  though  very  refpeQ&ble  members,  feemed  gra¬ 
dually  to  decline. 


On  the  24-th  of  June,  1721,  the  Grand  Lodge  met  at  the 
Queen’s  Arms  Tavern  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard  (whi¬ 
ther  the  Old  Lodge  of  St.  Paul's,  now  the  Lodge  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  had  been  removed)  ;  when  John  duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague  took  his  feat  as  Grand  Malter;  at  whole  requeft 
Philip  lord  Stanhope  (afterwards  earl  of  Chefttrfield)  was 
initiated  into  Mafonry.  The  Grand  Lodge  then  ad¬ 
journed  in  proceftion  to  Stationers’  Hall,  where  they  fat 
down, in  the  ancient  mannerofMafons,toa  very  elegant  feaft. 

The  duke  of  Montague  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  of 
Grand  Mafter  of  England  by  the  dukes  of  Wharton,  Buc- 
cleugh  (then  earl  of  Dalkeith),  and  Richmond  ;  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  latter  of  which  noblemen  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Charity  was  inftituted. 

The  year  1726  was  diltinguifhed  in  Mafonry  by  the 
brethren  of  Wales  uniting  under  the  banner  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  London. 

In  the  year  1731,  H.R.  H.  Francis  duke  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  and  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  together  with  Thomas  Pelham  duke  of  Newcaltle, 
who  had  been  previoufiy  admitted  to  the  firlt  anti  fecond 
degrees,  were,  by  lord  LovMl,  grand  mafter,  made  Mafter 
Mafons,  at  an  occafional  lodge  convened  at  Houghton 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  the  feat  of  fir  Robert  Walpole. 

In  1737,  the  earl  of  Darnley,  grand  mafter,  had  the 
honour  to  initiate  into  mafonry  H.  R.  H.  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales,  his  piefent  majelly’s  father,  at  a  lodge  held  for 
the  purpofe  at  the  palace  of  Kew.  He  foon  after  received 
the  fecond  and  third  degrees  of  the  order. 

The  marquis  of  Carnarvon,  afterwards  duke  of  Chandos, 
fucceeded  lord  Darnley  as  grand  mafter  in  April  1738. 
Two  deputations  for  the  office  of  Provincial  Grand  Mat¬ 
ter  were  granted  by  his  lordfhip  ;  one  for  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  and  the  other  for  the  Welt  Riding  of  Yorkfliire. 
This  latter  appointment  was  confidered  as  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York, 
and  occafioned  a  ceflution  of  all  correfpondence  between 
the  two  Grand  Lodges. 

On  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1738,  Frederic  the  Great,  af¬ 
terwards  king  of  Prulfia,'  was  initiated  into  Mafonry  in 
a  lodge  at  Brunfwick,  being  at  that  time  prince  royal  ; 
and  fo  highly  did  he  approve  of  the  inftitution,  that,  on  his 
aceeffion  to  the  throne,  he  commanded  a  Grand  Lodge  to 
be  formed  at  Berlin;  in  which  many  of  the  German 
princes  were  initiated,  who  afterwards  filled  the  office  of 
Grand  Mafter,  with  much  honour  to  theinlelves,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  craft.  Thus  was  Mafonry  regularly  efta¬ 
blifhed  in  Pruffia  ;  and  it  has  flourifhed  there  ever  fince. 
His  majefty’s  attachment  to  the  fociety  foon  induced  him 
to  form  feveral  new  regulations  for  its  advantage;  and, 
amongft  others,  he  ordained,  “  That  no  perfon  ftiould  be 
made  a  mafon,  unlefs  his  character  was  unimpeachable, 
and  his  profeffion,  and  manner. of  living,  refpeftable  ;”  and 
that  “  the  money  received  by  the  grand  treafurer  fhould  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  one,  to  defray  the  expenfesof  the 
lodge;  another  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  diltrefTed  bre¬ 
thren  5  and  t he  third  to  be  allotted  to  the  p  >or  in  general.” 

About  this  period  fome  difagreeable  altercations  arofe 
in  the  fociety.  A  number  of  dilfatisfied  brethren,  having 
feparated  themfelves  from  the  regular  lodges,  held  meet¬ 
ings  in  different  places  for  the  purpofe  of  initiating  per¬ 
fons  into  Mafonry,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Thefe  leceding  brethren,  taking  advantage  of 
the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  friendly  inter- 
courle  between  the  Grand  Lodges  of  London  and  York, 
on  being  cenfured  for  their  conduct,  immediately  affumed 
at  their  irregular  meetings,  without  authority,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  York  Mafons.  Meafurts  were  adopted  to  check 
them,  which  (topped  their  progrefs  for  feme  time  ;  but, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  murmur  fpread  abroad  on 
account  of  fome  innovations  that  had  been  introduced, 
and  which  feemed  to  atithorife  an  omiffion  or,  and  a  va¬ 
riation  in,  tlie  ancient  ceremonies,  they  role  again  into 
notice.  This  imprudent  meafure  of  tlie  regular  lodges 
offended  many  old  mafons ;  but,  through  the  mediation 
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of  John  Ward,  efq.  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  matters  were  accommodated,  and  the  brethren  feem- 
ingly  reconciled.  This,  however,  proved  only  a  temporary 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities ;  for  the  flame  foon  broke  out  anew, 
and  gave  rife  to  commotions,  which  afterwards  materially 
interrupted  the  peace  of  the  fociety. 

Lord  Raymond  fucceeded  the  marquis  of  Carnarvon  in 
May  1739;  and  under  his  lordfhip’s  aufpices  the  lodges 
were  numerous  and  refpeftable.  Notwithftanding  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  the  fociety,  however,  irregularities  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  ;  and  feveral  worthy  brethren,  ft  ill  ad- 
verfe  to  the  encroachments  on  the  eftablilhed  fyftem  of 
the  inltitution,  feemed  to  be  highly  difgufted  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  regular  lodges.  Complaints  were  pre¬ 
ferred  at  every  fucceeding  committee,  and  the  Commu¬ 
nications  were  fully  employed  In  adjufting  differences  and 
reconciling  animoflties.  More  feceflions  taking  place,  it 
became  neceflary  to  pafs  votes  of  cenfure  on  the  mod  re¬ 
fractory,  and  enact  laws  to  difcourage  irregular  afl'ocia- 
tions  of  the  fraternity.  This  brought  the  power  of  f'lie 
Grand  Lodge  in  queftion  ;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  laws 
which  had  been  eltablilhed  in  that  affembly,  lodges  were 
formed  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  perfons  initiated 
into  mafonry  for  final  1  and  unworthy  conflderations.  To 
difappoint  the  views  of  thefe  deluded  brethren,  and  to 
diftinguifli  the  perfons  initiated  by  them,  the  Grand  Lodge 
acquiefced  in  the  imprudent  meafures  which  the  regular 
mafons  had  adopted,  meafures  which  even  the  urgency  of 
the  cafe  could  not  warrant.  Though  this  had  the  in¬ 
tended  effeft,  it  gave  rife  to  a  new  fubterfuge.  The  bre¬ 
thren  who  had  feceded  from  the  regular  lodges  immedi¬ 
ately  announced  independency,  and  alfumed  the  appells- 
tion  of  ancient  mafons.  They  propagated  an  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  tenets  and  praftices  of  mafonry  were  pre- 
ferved  by  them  ;  and  that  the  regular  lodges,  being  com- 
pofed  of  modern  snafons,  had  adopted  new  plans,  and  were 
not  to  be  confidered  as  adling  under  the  old  eftablifhment. 
To  counterafl  the  regulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  they 
inllituted  a  new  Grand  Lodge  in  London,  profelfedly  on 
the  ancient  fyftem  ;  and,  contrary  to  their  duty  as  Mafons, 
under  that  affumed  banner  conftituted  feveral  new  lodges, 
in  oppofition  to  the  regular  eftablilhed  authority.  Thefe 
irregular  proceedings  they  pretended  to  juftify  under  the 
feigned  fa n cl i o n  of  the  Ancient  York  Conjiitution ;  and  many 
gentlemen  of  reputation,  being  deceived  by  this  artifice, 
were  introduced  among  them;  fo  that  their  lodges  daily 
increafed.  Without  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
York,  or  from  any  other  eftablilhed  power  in  Mafonry, 
thefe  refraftory  brethren  perfevered  in  the  meafures  they 
bad  adopted,  formed  committees,  held  communications, 
and  even  appointed  annual  feafts.  Under  the  falfe  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  York  banner,  they  gained  the  countenance 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irilh  Mafons,  who,  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  reprefentations  made  to  them,  heartily 
joined  in  condemning  the  meafures  of  the  regular  lodges 
in  London  ;  as  tending,  in  their  opinion,  to  introduce  no¬ 
velties  into  the  fociety,  and  to  fubvert  tiie  original  plan 
of  the  inltitution.  The  irregular  mafons  in  London  hav¬ 
ing  thus  acquired  a  nominal  eftablilh ment,  noblemen  of 
both  kingdoms,  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  fepa- 
ration,  honoured  them  with  their  patronage,  and  fome  re- 
fpedable  names  and  lodges  were  added  to  their  lift.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  fallacy  had  been  fully  detefted 
by  the  attive  diligence  of  a  few  zealous  brethren,  and  they 
had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  ;  feveral  of  their  belt  members 
deierted  them,  and  many  lodges  renounced  their  banner, 
and  came  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  It  was,  however,  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  union  among  all  the  Mafons  iri  the  kingdom  could 
be  efftfled  ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  article  it  will 
be  found  that  fo  defirable  a  meafure  has  recently  been  ac- 
complithed. 

In  1771,  a  bill  was  brought  into  tire  hotife  of  commons 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Dillon,  deputy  grand  matter,  fox  in¬ 
corporating  the  fociety  L,«  ait  of  parliament j  but  on  the 
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fecond  reading  of  the  bill,  it  having  been  oppofed  by  Mr. 
Onflow,  at  the  defire  of  feveral  brethren  who  had  peti¬ 
tioned  the  houfe  againlt  it,  Mr.  Dillon  moved  to  poftpone 
the  confideration  of  itjine  die;  and  thus  the  defign  of  a  a 
incorporation  fell  to  the  ground. 

On  the  1  ft  of  May,  1775,  the  fouodation-ftone  of  Free-  , 
Mafons’  Hall,  in  Great  Queen- ftreet,  Lincoln’s  Inn-Fields, 
was  laid  by  lord  Petre,  the  Grand  Mailer;  and  it  was  de¬ 
dicated  on  the  23d  of  May,  1776,  by  the  fame  nobleman, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  moll  diltinguifhed  brethren  of  the 
kingdom,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  ladies.  This 
magnificent  hall  was  conftruited  by  brother  Thomas 
Sand  by,  profelfor  of  architeilure  in  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  ;  and  has  happily  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  that  ma¬ 
fons  were  before  under,  of  hiring  halls  for  their  mafonic 
meetings  and  public  feftivals,  or  reforting  to  taverns  t«a> 
tranfaft  the  bofinefs  of  their  fociety. 

On  the  gth  of  March,  1786,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  William-  f 
Henry,  now  duke  of  Clarence,  was  initiated  into  Mafonry 
at  the  Lodge  N°  86,  held  at  the  Prince  George  inn  at 
Plymouth. 

On  the  4-th  of  January,  1787,  was  opened  in  Loudon, 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Harodim.  Though  this  order  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  had  been  patronifed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  there  appears  not  on  record  previous  to  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  regular  eftablifhment  of  fuch  an  aflociation  in 
England.  For  fome  years  it  was  faintly  encouraged  ;  but, 
after  its  merit  had  been  further  inveftigated,  it  receiver! 
the  patronage  of  feveral  exalted  mafonic  characters.  The 
myfteries  of  this  order  are  peculiar  to  the  inffitution  it- 
felf ;  while  the  lectures  of  the  Chapter  include  every  branch 
of  the  mafonic  fyftem,  and  reprefent  the  art  of  Mafonry 
in  a  finiflred  and  complete  form.  The  Grand  Chapter  is 
governed  by  a  grand  patron,  two  vice-patrons,  a  chief  ru¬ 
ler,  and  two  afliftants,  with  a  council  of  twelve  refpectabl® 
companions,  who  are  chofen  annually  at  the  chapter  neareit 
to  the  feftival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelilt. 

On  Thurfday,the  6th  ofFebruary,  1787,  his  royal  higft- 
nefs  the  prince  of  Wales  was  made  a  mafon,  at  an  occa- 
fional  lodge,  convened  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  Star-and- 
Garter  Tavern,  Pall  Mall,  over  which  the  late  duke  of" 
Cumberland  prefixed  in  perfon.  And  011  Friday  the  ziffc 
of  November  following,  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of 
York  was  initiated  into  mafonry,  at  a  fpecial  lodge  con¬ 
vened  for  the  purpofe,  at  the  fame  place,  over  which  the 
Grand  Mailer  alfo  prefided  in  perfon.  The  duke  was 
introduced  by  his  royal  brother  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
aflifted  at  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1788,  another  event  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  annals  of  Mafonry  took  place — the  inflitu- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Cumberland  Freemafons’  School,  for 
maintaining,  clothing,  and  educating,  the  female  children 
and  orphans  of  indigent  brethren.  To  the  benevolent  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  chevalier  Bartholomew  Rufpini,  the  frater¬ 
nity  were  firll  indebted  for  this  eftablifhment.  Under  the 
patronage  of  her  royal  highnefs  the  late  duchefs  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  fchool  was  originally  formed  ;  and  to  her  fof- 
tering  hand  is  owing  its  prefent  flourifhing  ftate,  by  her 
recommending  it  to  the  royal  family,  as  well  as  to  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes.  On  the  ill  of 
January,  1789,  fifteen  children  were  taken  into  a  houfe 
provided  for  them  at  Somers’  Town,  Sr.  Pancras  ;  hut 
fince  that  time,  by  the  liberal  encouragement  which  the 
charity  has  received  from  the  fraternity  in  India  as  well 
as  in  England,  the  governors  have  been  enabled  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  number  of  children  at  different  periods  to  fixty- 
five.  Fora  defeription  and  reprefentation  of  the  prefent 
building  in  Sr.  George’s  Fields,  and  other  particulars,  lee 
the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  515.  and  Plate  VII.  0.— • 
This  excellent  charity  has  fince  given  birth  to  other  in- 
ftitutio'ns  of  a  limilar  nature  for  the  Sons  and  Widows  of 
dift refled  or  decealed  Mafons. 

On  the  jorh  of  February,  1790,  regular  notice  was 
given  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  H.R.  H.  prince  Edward, 
now  duke  of  Kent,  while  on  iris  travels,  had  been  ini¬ 
tiated 
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tiated  into  Mafonry  in  tlie  Union  Lodge  at  Geneva  ;  and 
H.R.  H.  prince  Augufttts- Frederic,  now  dnke  of  Suffex, 
was  afterwards  made  a  Mafon  at  a  lodge  in  Berlin. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1790,  by  the  death  of  the 
duks  of  Cumber! md,  the  office  of  Grand  Matter  became 
vacant;  and  H.  R  H.  the  prince  of  Wales  was  eleiled  to 
that  important  Ration,  who  appointed  lord  Rawdon,  now 
earl  of  Moira,  his  Afting  Grand  Matter. 

The  French  revolution,  which;,  in  extent  and  importance 
of  effefl,  was  unqueftionably  the  molt  momentous  event 
that  had  happened  fince  the  religious  revolutions  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  having, 
given  rife  about  this  time  to  many  unhappy  diffenfions 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  it  became  neceffary 
to  countered!  the  meafures,  of  thofe  miftaken  individuals 
who  were  endeavouring  to  fow  the  feeds  of  anarchy,  and 
poifon  the  minds  of  the  people  againft  his  majefty’s  go-, 
vernment.  This  induced  molt  of  the  corporate  bodies  in 
the  kingdom  to  prefent  addreffes  to  the  throne,  with  af- 
furances  of  a  determination  to  fupport  the  meafures  of 
adminiftration  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  it  was  deemed  proper 
that  the  fociety  of  Mafons,  by  adding  their  mite  to  the 
number,  fhould  (how  that  attachment  to  the  king  and 
conftitution  which  the  laws  of  the  order  enjoined.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1793,  the  Grand  Lodge 
nnanimoully  refolved,  that  the  following  Addrefs  (hould 
be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  by  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales,  grand  matter;  who,  in  compliance  with 
the  requeft  of  his  brethren,  condefcended  to  prefent  it  in 
perfon  to  his  royal  parent,  by  whom  it  was  niott  gracioufly 
received. 

To  the  King’s  Mott  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  humble  Addrefs  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Fraternity 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  under  the  Confutation  of  England. 

Mott  gracious  Sovereign  ;  At  a  time  when  nearly  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people  anxioudy  prefs  forward,  and 
offer  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  the  mod  animated  tef- 
tiinonies  of  their  attachment  to  your  majefty’s  perfon  and 
government,  and  of  their  unabated  zeal,  at  this  period  of 
innovation  and  anarchy  in  other  countries,  for  the  une¬ 
qualled  conftitution  of  their  own,  permit  a  body' of  men, 
fire,  which,  though  not  known  to  the  laws,  has  been  ever 
obedient  to  them — men  who  do  not  yield  to  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  your  majefty’s  fubjedls  in  the  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  in  true  allegiance  to  their  fovereign,  or  in  any  other 
of  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen — to  approach  you  with  this 
public  declaration  of  their  political  principles.  The  times, 
they  think,  demand  it  of  them;  and  they  will)  not  to  be 
among  the  laft,  in  fuch  times,  to  throw  their  weight,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  into  the  fcale  of  order,  fubordination, 
and  good  government. 

It  is  written,  fire,  in  the  inftitutes  of  our  order,  that  we 
(ball  not,  at  our  meetings,  go  into  religious  or  political  dif- 
cuffion;  becanfe,  compofed  (as  our  fraternity  is)  of  men 
of  various  nations,  profeffing  different  rules  of  faith,  and 
attached  to  oppofite  fyftems  of  government,  fuch  difcuf-1 
(ions,  fharpening  the  mind  of  man  againft  his  brother, 
might  offend  and  difunite.  A  crifis,  however,  fo  unlooked 
for  as  the  prefent,  juftifies  to  our  judgment  a  relaxation 
of  that  rule;  and,  our  iirft  duty  as  Britons  fuperfeding  all 
other  contiderations,  we  add,  without  farther  paufe,  our 
voice  to  that  of  our  fellow-fubjecls,  in  declaring  one  com¬ 
mon  and  fervent  attachment  to  a  government  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  glorious  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688. 

The  excellence  of  all  human  inftitutions- is  comparative 
and  fleeting;  pofuive  perfection,  or  unchanging  aptitude 
to  its  ohjeCi,  we  know,  belongs  not  to  the  work  of  man; 
but,  when  we  view  the  principles  of  government  which 
have  recently  obtained  in  other  nations,  and  then  look 
upon  our  own,  we  exult  in  poffeffing,  at  this  time,  the 
wifeft  and  beft-poifed  fyftem  the  world  has  ever  known: 
a  (yftem  which  affords  eoual  protection  (the  only 
equality  we  look  for,  or  that  indeed  is  practicable)  and 
impartial  jufiice  to  all. 
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It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  being  what  we  are,  a  prf- 
vate  fociety  of  men— connected  by  invifihle  ties — profeffing 
fecrecy — myfterious  in  our  meetings — ftamped  by  no  aCi  of 
prerogative — and  acknowledged  by  no  law — that  we  affume 
a  port  and  hold  a  language  upon  this  occafion,  to  which 
we  can  urge  no  legal  or  admitted  right.  We  are  the  free 
citizens,  fire,  of  a  free  date,  and  number  many  tboufand3 
of  our  body. — The  heir  apparent  of  the  empire  is  our 
chief.  We  fraternize  for  the  purpofes  of  focial  inter- 
courfe,  of  mutual  afliftance,  of  charity  to  the  diftreffed, 
and  good-will  to  all:  and  fidelity  to  a  truft,  reverence  to 
the  inagiftrate,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  are  (culptured 
in  capitals  upon  the  pediment  of  our  inftitution.  Aild 
let  us  add,  that,  pervading,  as  we  do,  every  clafs  of  the 
community,  and  every  walk  of  life,  and  diffeminating  our 
principles  wherever  we  ftrike  root,  this  addrefs  may  be 
confidered  as  fpenking,  in  epitome,  the-  fentiments  of  a 
people. 

Having  thus  attefted  our  principles,  we  have  only  to 
implore  tlie  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Univerfe,  whofe  al¬ 
mighty  hand  hath  laid  in  the  deep  the  firm  foundation  of 
this  country’s  greatnefs,  and  whole  protecting  fhield  hath 
covered  her  amidft  the  crufli  of  nations,  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flicker  and  fuftain  her.  May  her  fons  be  con¬ 
tented,  and  her  daughters  happy  1  and  may  your  majelty — 
the  immediate  inltrument  of  her  prefent  profperity  and 
power,  to  whom  unbiaffed  polterity  (hall  thus  inferibe 
the  column  : 

To  George,  the  Friend  of  the  People, 
and  Patron  of  the  Arts  which  brighten  and  embellifti  life, 
With  your  amiable  Queen,  and  your  royal  Progeny, 
Long,  long  continue  to  be  the  bleffmg  and  the  boalt  of  a 
grateful,  happy,  and  united,  people! 

Given,  unanimoufly,  in  Grand  Lodge,  at  Freemafons’  Hall, 
this  6th  of  February,  1793.  (Signed) 

(Counterfigned)  Rawdon,  A.G.M. 

William  White,  G.S.  Peter  Parker,  D.  G.M. 

While  proofs  of  the  profperity  of  the  fociety  in  England 
were  univerfally  fpread  throughout  the  kingdom,  accounts 
were  daily  tranfmitted  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  infti¬ 
tution  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Many  dignified 
and  refpedlable  charaCIers  had  enrolled  their  names  in  the 
fraternity;  amongft  whom  was  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  initiated  into  the  order  at  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  on  the  aad  of  March,  1793,  under  the  aufpices  of 
Charles  duke  of  Sudermania,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who 
prefided  as  grand  mailer  on  the  occafion. 

The  brethren  in  America  at  this  period  alfo  feem  to 
have  been  no  lefs  zealous  in  expreffmg  a  dutiful  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  patrons  and  proteClors  ;  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  in  North  America, 
having  nearly  arranged  their  Conftitutions,  tranfmitted  a 
copy  of  them  to  General  Wafhington,  with  the  following 
Addrefs : 

Addrefs  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Maffachufetts  in  North  America ,  to  their 
Brother  George  Washington. 

Whilfl  the  hiftorian  is  del'cribing  the  career  of  your 
glory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  an  extenfive  empireare  made 
happy  in  your  unexampled  exertions  ;  whilft  fome  cele¬ 
brate  the  hero  fo  diftinguifhed  in  liberating  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  others  the  patriot  who  prefides  over  her  coun¬ 
cils ;  a  band  of  brothers,  having  always  joined  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  their  countrymen,  now  teftify  their  refpeft  for 
thofe  milder  virtues  which  have  ever  graced  the  man. 

Taught  by  the  precepts  of  our  fociety,  that  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  Jland  upon  a  level,  we  venture  to  affume  this  llation, 
and  to  approach  you  with  that  freedom  which  diminiflies 
our  diffidence,  without  leffening  our  refpefl.  Defirous  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  focial  happinefs,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  ceremonies  of  their  inftitution,  this  Grand  Lodge 
has  publ ifhed  “  A  Book  of  Conftitutions,”  (and  a  copy 
for  your  acceptance  accompanies  this,)  which,  by  difeo- 
vering  the  principles  that  a&uate,  will  l'peak  the  eulogy 
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of  the  fociety,  though  they  firmly  wifh  the  conduct  of  its 
members  may  prove  its  higher  commendation. 

Convinced. of  his  attachment  to  its  caufe,  and  readinefs 
to  encourage  its  benevolent,  defigns,  they  have- taken  the 
liberty  to. dedicate  this  work  to  one,  the  qualities  of  wliofe 
heart,  and  the  a  ft  ions  of  whole  life,  have  contributed  to 
improve  perfona!  virtue,  and  extend  throughout  the  world 
the  molt  endearing  cordialities  ;  and  they  humbly  hope 
he  will  pardon  this  freedom,  and  accept  the  tribute  of 
their  eft’eem  and  homage. 

May  the  Supreme  Architeft  of  the  Univerfe  proteft  and 
blefs  you,  give  you  length  of  days  and  increafe  of  felicity 
in  this  world,  and  then  receive  you  to  the  harmonious  and 
yxalted  fociety  in  Heaven! 

a  John  Cutler,  G.M. 

Bolton,  Josiah  Bartl.et,  S.G.W. 

Dec.  27,  A.  L.  5792.  MujJGO  Mackay,  J.  G.  \V. 

To  this  Addrefs  Gen.  Walhington  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  Anfwer  :  “  Flattering  as  it  may  be  to  the  human  mind, 
and  truly  honourable  as  it  is,  to  Receive  from  our  fellow- 
citizens  teftimonies  of  approbation  for  exertions  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  public,  welfare  it  is  not  iefsp leafing  to  know, 
that  the  milder  virtues  of  the  heart  are  highly  rel'pefted 
by  a  fociety  whofe  liberal  principles  are  founded  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  truth  and  jujlice.  To  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  focial  happinefs  is  worthy  the  benevolent  defign  of  a 
raafortic  inftitution  ;  and  it  is  moll  fervently  to  be  withed, 
that  the  conduft:  of  every  member  of  the  fraternity,  as 
well  as  thofe  publications  that  difeover  the  principles 
which  adluate  them,  may  tend  to  convince  mankind,  that 
the  grand  objebl  of  Mafomy  is  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the 
human  race.  While  I  'beg  your  acceptance  of  my  thanks 
for  the  Book  of  Conliitutions  which  you  have  lent  me, 
and  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  the  dedication, 
permit  me  to  allure  you,  that  I  feel  all  thofe  emotions  of 
gratitude  which  your  affectionate  Addrefs  and  cordial 
willies  are  calculated  to  infpire ;  and  I  fincerely  pray,  that 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Univerfe  may  bids  you  here, 
and  receive  you  hereafter  into  his  immortal  Temple  ! 

Geo.  Washington.” 
From  this  time  we  perceive  that  the  fociety  of  mafons 
in  America  continued  to  flourjlh  under  the  aufpices  of 
Gen.  Waihington,  who  extended  his  patronage  to  the 
lodges  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  qf  December,  1799. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  the  piinCQ.pf  Wales,  and  the  in¬ 
defatigable  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Moira,  the  progrefs  of 
the  fociety  in  England  far  exceeded  at  this  time  that  of  any 
former  period.  The  lodges  not  only  confiderably  increafed 
in  numbers  and  confequence,  but  were  in  general  better 
regulated  ;  and,  the  principles  of  the  inllitution  being 
more  clearly  underttood,  the  brethren  both  in  town  and 
country  vied  in  promoting  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  the 
fociety. 

A  few  years  only  had  elapfed,  however,  when  fome 
books  were  publifhed,  which  Hated,  that  a  new  feft:  of 
philofophers  bad  arifen  in  Germany  and  France,  who  had 
affiliated  tbemfelves  to  the  fociety  of  Mafons,  and  had, 
under  that  fanftion  eftablilhed  lodges,  for  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  diffemination  of  tjie  principles  of  their  new  theory. 
To  thefe  philofophers  was  attributed  the  defign  of  destroy¬ 
ing  Chriftianity,  and  fubverting  all  the  regular  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe.  The  degrees  of  Mafonry  were  under- 
flood  to  be  preparatory  Heps  to  this  new  eftabliffiment, 
and  from  that  fociety  were  felefted  the  principal  members 
of  which  this  feft:  was  compofed.  In  their  occult  lodges, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  inculcated  the  feeds  of  thofe 
dangerous  principles  which  had  brought  about  the  French 
revolution,  and  produced  all  the  evils  which  had  refulted 
from  it. 

The  circulation  of  thefe  publications  excited  a  general 
alarm,  and  for  fome  time  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  in  Europe;  till,  the  tuyftery  being  unveiled,  it  was 
found  that  the  Conliitutions  of  ftfafonry  did  not  warrant 
the  proceedings  of  this  new  fyftem ;  and  that  therefore 
Titta  degrees  had  been  isfituUd ,  under  the  fame  appellation,  to 
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carry  into  effect  the  purpofes  of  thefe  new  alfocntes. 
The  Mafons  of  this  country,  and  all  the  lodges  under  the 
F.nglilh  Conftiturion,  were,  fully  exempted  from  any  (fears 
in  the  general  cenfure. 

The  firft  work  of  the  kind  that  deferves  our  notice,  is 
a  tranflation,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Clifford,  of  The  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Jacobinifrn  in  France,”  in  4  vols.  Svo.  by  the 
abbe  Barruel,  published  in  1798.  In  this  work  the  abbe 
endeavours  to  (how,  that  there  exiiied  on  the  continent, 
long  before  the  French  revolution,  a  threefold  confpiracy, 
to  effeft  the  ruin  of  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  all  focial 
order.  The  air  ft  confpiracy  was  formed  by  a  feft  of  phi¬ 
lofophers,  who  aimed  to  dellroy  the  altars  of  Jefus  Chrii: 
and  his  gofpel  ;  thefecond,  were  the  fophilts  of  rebellion, 
who  conipired  agair.lt  the  thrones  of  kings,  and  who  had 
affiliated  tbemfelves  to  the  fociety  of  Mafons,  engrafting 
on  that  inftitution  the  fecrets  of  their  occult  ledges;  and 
the  third,  paffed  under  the  denomination  of  Illuminati, 
or  Enlightened,  who  formed  an  union  with  the  two  former, 
and  aimed  at  the  fubverlion  of  all  focial  order,  property, 
and  fcience.  This  coalition,  the  abb£  obferves.-gave  rife 
to  the  club  of  Jacobins  in  France,  which  was  fo  denomi¬ 
nated  from  holding  their  meetings  in  3  convent  of  the 
order  of  Jacobins  that  they  had  feized  in  Paris. 

Of  thele  three  confpiracies,  fttnti-chriftian,  anti-monar¬ 
chical,  and  anti-focial,  very  unfortunately  for  the  abbtS, 
each  fucceffive  one  has  been  brought  forward  in  .his  fub- 
fequent  volumes  with  diminished  evidence  and  decreafir.g- 
plaufibility.  To  expofe  to  view  the  unknown  chieftains 
and  agents  of  his  confpiracies,  he  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
fqribe  the  fytnbols  and  reveal  the  fecrets  of  an  invisible 
fociety  wholly  unconnefted  with  them  ;  and  t O' represent: 
the  lodges  of  mafons  as  fchools  of  infidelity  and  infurree- 
tion,  whence  ail  thefe  confpiracies  have  originated.  Al¬ 
though  he  makes  France  the  theatre  for  their  exhibition, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  ftrange  language,  and 
to  a  Bavarian  cloifter,  for  their  origin;  and,  from  a  want 
of  fafts,  td  fupply,  from  his  own  imagination,  by  inge¬ 
nious  interpretations,  the  leffons  which  he  can  no- where 
elfe  difeover. 

Notwithftanding  this  ferious  attack  on  the  Mafons,  the 
abbe  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  that  the  occult  lodges 
of  the  Illuminati  are  unknown  in  England,  and  that  the 
Engliffi  mafons  are  not  implicated  in  the  charge  which  he 
has  made.  With  his  remarks  therefore  on  this  fubjeft, 
we  ihall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  Memoirs  of 
Jacobinifrn  :  “  England,  in  particular,”  he  fays,  “is  full 
of  thofe  upright  men,  who,  excellent  citizens  and  of  all 
ltations,  are  proud  of  being  Mafons  ;  and  who  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  others  by  ties  which  only  appear 
to  unite  them  more  clofely  in  the  bonds  of  charity  and 
fraternal  affeftion.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  offending  a  na¬ 
tion  in  which  I  have  found  an  afyluni,  that  has  fuggelted 
this  exception.  Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  would  lilence 
every  vain  terror;  and  I  fnould  be  feen  exclaiming  in  the 
very  ftreets  of  London,  that  England  was  left,  that  it  could 
not  efcape  the  French  revolution,  if  its  mafons’  lodges 
were  limilar  to  thofe  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  I 
would  fay  more  ;  that  Chriftianity  and  all  government 
would  have  long  been  at  an  end  in  England,  if  it  could 
be  even  fuppofed  that  her  mafons  were  initiated  into  the 
laft  myfteries  of  the  feft.  Long  fince  have  their  lodges 
been  fufficiently  numerous  to  execute  fuch  a  defign,  hhd 
the  Englifh  mafons  adopted  either  the  means,  or  the  plans 
and  plots,  of  the  occult  lodges.  This  argument  alocie 
might  fuffice  to  except  the  Englilh  mafons  in  general  from 
what  I  have  to  fay  of  the  feft.  But  there  ex  jit  many  paf- 
fages  in  the  hittory  of  Mafonry  which  necelfitate  this  ex¬ 
ception.  The  following  appears  convincing!  At  the.time 
when  the  Illumines  of  Germany,  the  molt  deteftable  of 
thejlacobin  crew,  were  leaking  to  ftrengthen  their  party  by 
that  of  Mafonry,  they  affefted  a  fovereign  contempt  for 
the  Englilh  dodges.” 

The  abbe’s  information  with  refpeft  to  the  Illuminati 
may  perhaps  be  juft,  fo  far  as  refpects  the  e^blffhaient 
6  I  ci’ 
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of  that  fe<5l,  and  their  deviation  from  the  F.nglifli  lodges; 
but  between  the  genuine  mafons  of  Germany  and  their 
brethren  in  England,  there  has  long  fubfilted  the  mod 
friendly  intercourfe  ;  and  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  in  any 
count]-)'  where  Mafonry  is  conduced  according  to  the 
pure  principles  of  the  inltitution. 

The  next  publication  which  claims  our  attention  is  a 
work  entitled,  “  Proofs  of  a  Confpiracy  agajnft  all  the  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  fe- 
c.et  Meetings  of  Free  Mafons,  Illuminati,  and  Reading 
Societies.  By  John  Robifon,  M.A.  Profeflor  of  Natural 
IRlvilofopIiy,  and  Secretary  to  the  RoyaLSociety  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  This  work,  like  the  former,  aims  at  proving 
that  a  fecret  affociation  had  been  formed,  and  for  many 
years  carried  on,  for  rooting  out  all  the  religious  eftablifh- 
joents,  and  overturning  all  the  exilfing  governments,  of 
Europe  ;  and  that  this  alfociation  had  employed,  as  its 
chief  inftruments,  the  lodges  of  mafons,  who  were  under 
the  direction  of  unknown  fuperiors,  and  whofe  emiffaries 
were  every-where  bufy  to  complete  the  fehetne.  Of  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  this  fociety  in  France  he  affedts  to 
give  an  account,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of 
the  abbe  Barruei — by  alleging  that  feveral  of  its  moft  in¬ 
genious  and  indefatigable  members  were  adtive  mafons, 
who  fpread  their  infectious  principles  in  moft  of  the  ma- 
fons’  lodges  in  Europe. 

It  is,  however,  fays  Dr.  Watkins,  another  intelligent 
writer  on  the  inltitution  of  Mafonry,  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  the  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  fociety,  what  ambitious  or  corrupt  minds 
may  have  devifed  in  imitation  of  it.  It  is  enough  for  him 
to  know,  that  the  dodtrines  of  the  inftitution  to  whicli  he 
belongs  are  fimply  good,  and  have  no  natural  tendency  to 
evil.  If  bad  men  have  perverted  the  external  parts  of  the 
fyftem  to  wicked  purpofes,  he  laments  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  and  regards  the  genuine  principles  of  his 
order  with  greater  affection.  The  bell  of  dodtrines  has 
been  corrupted,  and  the  moft  facred  of  all  inftitutions 
proftituted  to  bafe  and  unworthy  purpofes.  The  genuine 
Mafon,  duly  conlidering  this,  finds  a  confolation  in  the 
midft  of  reproach  and  apoftacy  ;  and,  while  he  defpifes  the 
one,  will  endeavour,  by  his  own  example,  to  refute  the 
Other.  Freemajcns '  Mag.  vol.  x. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  lecturer  in  natural  philofo- 
phy,  of  whom  his  country  has  the  moft  favourable  opi¬ 
nion,  (hould  have  produced  a  work  which  can  do  fo  little 
credit  to  his  character  either  for  knowledge  or  judgment. 
Were  his  volume  to  be  ftript  of  its  declamation  and  con- 
Jedture,  the  remainder  would  be  too  infignificant  to  merit 
inveftigation. 

In  a  poftfcript  to  the  fecond  edition,  the  profeffor,  in 
imitation  of  the  abbe  Barruei,  has  condefcended  to  except 
the  Englifh  lodges  from  the  charge  of  difloyalty,  or  want  of 
■attachment  to  1  lie  government.  He  admits  the  innocence 
and  inoffenfivenefs  of  their  meetings,  and  acknowledges 
the  benevolent  principles  of  the  inltitution  as  pradlifed 
by  them.  This,  however,  is  but  a  fiimfy  evafion  ;  it  being 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book,  that  he  intended 
to  found  the  trumpet  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of  his  maje'ffy’s 
min  liters,  by  his  extraordinary  denunciations.  We  per¬ 
ceive,  however,  that,  after  all  the  proofs  againll  the  ma- 
ions  which  he  has  attempted  to  produce,  none  of  their 
alluftrious  patrons  were  induced  on  that  account  to  defert 
the  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  Grand  Lodge  on  the 
3d  of  June,  i3oo,  we  find  the  earl  of  Moira  thus  addrefling 
the  brethren  :  “  Certain  modern  publications  have  been 
Iiolding  forth  to  the  world  the  fociety  of  mafons  as  in  a 
league  againlt  conftituted  authorities;  an  imputation  the 
more  fecure,  becaufe  the  known  conftitutions  of  our  fel- 
lowfliip  make  it  certain  that  no  anfwer  can  be  publiflied. 

It  is  not  to  be  difputed,  that  in  countries  where  impolitic 
prohibitions  reftrict  the  communication  of  fentiment,  the 
activity iof  the  human  mind  may,  among  other  means  of 
baffling  controul,  have  reforted  to  the  artifice  of  bor¬ 
rowing  the  denomination  of  Mafons,  to  cover  meetings 


for  feditiouvpurpofes,  jull  as  any  other  defcription 
_be_  affumed  for  the  fame  objedt.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
it  is  the  invaluable  diltindtioii  of  this  free  country,  that 
fuch  a  juft  intercourfe  of  opinions  exifts  without  reilraint, 
as  cannot  leave  to  any  number  of  men  the  defire  of  form¬ 
ing  or  frequenting  thofe  difguifed  l'ocieties  where  danger¬ 
ous  difpofitions  may  be  imbibed.  And,  fecondly,  the 
profligate  dodtrines,  which  may  have  been  nurtured  its 
any  fuch  felf-eltablifhed  aflemblies,  could  never  have  been 
tolerated  fora  moment  in  any  lodge  meeting  under  regu- 
lar  authority We  aver,  therefore,  not  only  that  fuch 
laxity  of  opinion  has  no  fort  of  connection  with  the  tenets 
of  Mafonry,  but  that  it  is  diametrically  oppofi'te  to  the  in¬ 
junction  which  we  regard  as  the  foundation-flone  of  the 
ledge;  namely,  Fear  God,  and  honour  the  King.  In 
confirmation  of  this  folemn  aflertion,  what  can  we  advance 
more  irrefi agably,  than  that  fo  many  of  his  majelty’s  il- 
lu (trio us  family  (tand  in  the  highelt  order  of  Mafonry,  are 
fully  inftrufted  in  all  its  tendencies,  and  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  every  particular  in  its  current  adminiltra- 
tion  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  ?” 

It  is  evident  alfo,  that  his  rrlajelty’s  minifters  were  in 
no  degree  jealous  of  the  profeffors  of  Mafonry:  for,  when, 
on  the  lath  ot  July,  1799,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  palled 
for  the  more  effectual  luppreflion  of  focieties  eltablifhed 
for  feditious  and  treafonable  purpofes,  the  following  claufe 
in  favour  of  the  fociety  of  Mafons  was  inferted,  exempt¬ 
ing  their  lodges  from  the  penalties  of  the  aft:  “  And 
whereas  certain  focieties  have  been  long  accultorrted  to 
be  holden  in  this  kingdom  under  the  denomination  of 
Lodges  of  Free  Mafons,  the  meetings  whereof  have  been 
in  great  meafure  direfted  to  charitable  purpofes;  be  it 
therefore .enafted,  that  nothing  in  this  aft  (hall  extend  to 
the  meetings  of  any  fuch  fociety  or  lodge,  which  fhal), 
before  the  pafiing  of  this  aft,  have  been  ufually  holden 
under  the  faid  denomination,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
rules  prevailing  among  the  faid  focieties  of  Free  Mafons.” 

The  Mafons  had  an  opportunity  of  alluding,  with  gra¬ 
titude,  to  this  indulgence,  upon  the  occafion  of  the  Ad- 
drefs  which  was  prelented  to  his  majefty  on  his  efcape 
from  the  well-direfted  piltol  of  Hadfield  ;  (fee  vol.  xiii. 
p.  129.)  The  following  are  the  terms  of  this  Addrefs, 
which  was  unanimoufly  voted  at  a  Special  Grand  Lodge 
at  Freemafons’  Hall,  oft  Hie  3d  of  June,  1800;  and  was 
afterwards  prefented  te  his  majefty  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  perfon,  at  the  firft  levee  : 

“  Moft  gracious  Sovereign  ;  The  danger  to  which  your 
Majefty  was  expofed  in  the  atrocious  attempt  lately  made 
againll  your  facred  perfon,  whilft  it  filled  the  hearts  of 
all  in  this  country  with  alarm  and  abhorrence,  has  au- 
thorifed  every  clafs  of  your  fubjefts  to  offer  at  your  throne 
the  expreflions  of  their  ardent  attachment,  without  fear 
of  incurring  the  charge  of  intrufion. 

“  Vouchfafe,  Sire,  under  this  conltruction,  to  admit  the 
homage  of  a  defcription  of  men  who,  in  ordinary  circum- 
Itances,  could  not  as  a  body  tender  the  profeflion  of  that 
devotion  to  your  royal  perfon  and  to  your  government, 
which  it  is  their  boaft  to  cherilh,  not  iji  their  individual 
capacities  alone,  but  in  their  peculiar  affociation. 

“The  law,  by  permitting,  under  certain  regulations, 
the  meetings  of  Free  Mafons,  has  defined  the  exiftence  of 
the  fociety  ;  binding,  at  the  fame  time,  the  members  of 
it,  by  a  new  obligation  of  gratitude  for  the  confidence  ex¬ 
tended  toward  them,  to  labour,  as  far  as  their  fe«bJe 
powers  may  apply,  in  inculcating  loyalty  to  the  king, and 
reverence  to  the  ineltimable  fabric  of  the  Britifti  conlti- 
tution. 

“Being  fo  acknowledged,  we  fhould  think  our/elves 
■wanting  in  the  firft  duty  towards  your  Majefty,  and  to¬ 
wards  that  conftitution,  did  we  not  approach  your  Ma¬ 
jefty  with  the  tefthnony  of  our  feelings  on  this  awful  oc¬ 
cafion.  Your  Majefty  is  therefore  implored  to  receive 
the  humble  congratulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free¬ 
mafons  under  the  Cpnilitution  of  England,  (the  Repre- 
fentative  Affembly  of  all  the  Lodges  under  that  Conftitu- 
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tion,)-in  the  name  of  themfelves  and  of  all  their  brethren, 
on  your  having  been  fhielded  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
from  the  defperate  and  execrable  attempt  of  the  aflaflin. 

« 5  When  principles  were  firft  promulgated  in  France, 
which,  to  our  conception,  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  ail 
peace  and  order  in  fociety,  we  telt  otirfelves  called  upon 
to  depart  from  a  rule  which  had  been  till  then  religioufiy 
obferved  in  our  afiociation. 

“  As  a  veil  of  fecrecy  conceals  the  tranfaClions  at  ctfr 
meetings,  ottr'  fellow-fubjeCls  have  no  afiurance  that  there 
may  not  be  in  our  afiociation  a  tendency  injurious  to 
their  iuterefts,  other  than  the  general  tenor  of  our  con¬ 
duct,  and  a  notoriety  that  the  door  of  Free  Mafonry  is 
not  clofed  againfl  any  clafs,  profefiion,  or  left,  provided 
the  individual  defiring  admiffion  be  unftained  in  moral 
charaCler.  To  remove,  therefore,  as  far  as  poflible,  any 
ground  for  fufpicion,  it  has  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
a  fundamental  rule  molt  rigidly  maintained,  that  no  po¬ 
litical  topic  fhall,  on  any  pretence,  be  mentioned  in  file 
lodge. 

“The  fingular  jutlClure  to  which  we  have  alluded 
Teemed  to  call  for  fome  pofitive  declaration  which  might 
diflinCily  exhibit  our  opinions;  we  thence  ventured  to 
profefs  to  your  majefty  the  loyalty  with  which  the  Free 
Mafons  of  England  glowed  towards  your  royal  perfon, 
and  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  prefent  happy 
form  of  government  in  this  country.  But,  as  no  forefight 
could  devife  a  motive  of  equal  importance  with  that  which 
then  aCluated  us,  the  recent  occurrence  being  of  a  nature 
too  horrid  to  be  in  fuppofition  as  a  pofiibility,  it  was 
ftrongly  declared  that  no  precedent  fiiould  be  drawn  from 
that  ltep;  and  that  on  no  future  occalion  Ihould  the 
Grand  Lodge  exercife  an  advertance  to  events  which 
might  entail  upon  Free  Mafons  the  charge  of  afTuming 
the  privilege  to  deliberate'-as  a  body  upon  public  affairs. 
Hence,  fire,  our  prefent  addrefs  has  not  been  fo  early  as 
our  individual  anxiety  would  have  dictated  ;  [the  attempt 
was  made  on  the  15th  of  May  ;]  for  it  was  requifite  that 
a  general  concurrence  fhould  ianCtion  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  a  fecond  relaxation  of  its  rules,  before  we  could  jointly 
exprefs  that  which  we  feverally  felt  in  the  moll  ardent 
manner  on  the  folemn  fubjeCt. 

“We  have  poured  forth  to  the  Grand  Architect  of 
the  Univerfe  our  humble  thankfgiving,  that,  to  the  other 
bleflings  fhowered  on  this  country,  he  has  added  that  of 
defeating  a  crime,  the  foie  attempt  at  which  produced  uni- 
verfal  difmay  throughout  thefe  realms ;  and  we  earneftly 
confide  in  his  divine  bounty  to  preferve  to  us  and  to  our 
fellow-fubjeCls,  for  many,  very  many,  years  to  come,  a  life 
fo  important  in  its  example,  and  fo  ineftimable  in  its  fu- 
.perinlendarice  over  our  liappinefs,  as  that  of  your  Majefty. 

George  P.” 

In  November  1801,  a  charge  was  prefented  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  againfl  fome  of  its  members,  for  patroni- 
fing  and  officially  aCting  as  principal  officers  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  fociety,  calling  themfelves  Ancient  Mafons,  in  open  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  charge  be¬ 
ing  fully  fupported,  it  was  determined  that  the  laws 
fiiould  be  enforced  againfl  thefe  offending  brethren,  tin- 
lefs  they  immediately  ieceded  from  fuch  irregular  meetings. 
They  folicited  the  indulgence  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
three  months;  in  hopes  that,  during  the  interval,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  efFeCl  an  union  of  the  two  focieties. 
This  meafure  was  agreed  to;  and,  that  no  impediment 
might  pervert  fo  defirable  an  objeCt,  the  charge  againfl 
the  offending  brethren  was  withdrawn  ;  and  a  committee, 
confifling  of  lord  Moira  and  fevernl  other  eminent  cha¬ 
racters,  was  appointed,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  intended 
union;  and  every  means  ordered  to  be  ufed  to  bring 
back  the  erring  brethren  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty  and  al¬ 
legiance.  Lord  Moira  declared,  on  accepting  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  he  fiiould 
confider  the  day  on  which  an  union  fhould  be  formed, 
as  one  of  the  xnoft  fortunate  in  his  life  3  and  that  he 
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was  empowered  by  the  prince  of  Wales  to  fat”,  his  royal 
highnefs’s  arms  would  ever  be  open  to  all  the  Mafons  in 
the  kingdom  iridifcriminately.  On  the  9th  of  February, 
1803,  it  being  reprefented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  that  the 
irregular  mafons  (till  continued  refraCtory,  and  that,  fo 
far  from  foliciting  re-ad  million  among  the  craft,  they  had 
not  taken  any  fleps  to  effect  an  union  ;  their  conduit  was 
deemed  highly  cenfurable,  and  the  laws  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  were  ordered  to  be  enforced  againfl  them.  It  was 
a!fo  unanimoufly  refolved,  That,  whenever  it  fhall  appear 
that  any  Mafons  under  the  Englifh  Conflitution  fhall  in 
future  attend,  or  countenance,  any  lodge  or  meeting  of 
perfons  calling  themfelves  Ancient  Mafons,  under  the  func¬ 
tion  of  any  perfon  claiming  the  title  of  Grand  Mailer  of 
England,  who  fiiail  not  have  been  duly  defied  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  the  laws  of  the  fociety  fhall  not  only  be 
flriftly  enforced  againfl  them,  but  their  names  fhall  be 
erafed  from  the  lift,  and  tranfmitted  to  all  the  regular 
Lodges  under  the  Conflitution  of  England. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February,  1806,  lord  Moira,  in  the 
chair,  informed  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  during  his  lata 
refidence  in  Edinburgh  he  had  vifited  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland,  and  taken  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
it  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and 
alfo  the  origin  and  fituation  of  thole  Mafons  in  England 
who  met  under  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Athol;  that 
the  brethren  of  the  Grand  I.odge  of  Scotland  had  ex- 
prelied  themfelves  till  then  greatly  mifinformed  of  thofe 
circumliances ;  having  been  always  led  to  think,  that  this 
fociety  was  of  very  recent  date,  and  of  no  magnitude; 
but,  being  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  theirerror,  they 
were  defirous  that  the  ftriCtell  union  and  molt  intimate 
communication  fhould  fubfift  between  this  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  the  firlt  ltep  • 
towards  fo  important  an  object,  and  in  teltimony  of  the 
wifhes  of  the  Scots  mafons,  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince 
of  Wales  had  been  unanimoufly  eleCted  Grand  Mailer  of 
Scotland.  The  Grand  Malt-r  in  the  chair  further  in¬ 
formed  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  exprefled  its  concern  that  any  difference  fiiould 
fubfift  among  the  mafons  of  England,  and  that  the  lodges  ■ 
meeting  under  the  fanCtion  of  the  duke  of  Athol  fhould' 
have  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  protection  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Grand  Lodge  of  England;  but  hoped  that  mea- 
fures  might  be  adopted  to  produce  a  reconciliation  ;  and  - 
that  the  lodges  now  holding  irregular  meetings  would  re¬ 
turn  to  their  duty,  and  again  be  received  into  the  bofom 
of  the  fraternity.  That,  in  reply,  his  lordlhip  had  flated 
his  firm  belief,  that  this  Grand  Lodge  would  readily  con¬ 
cur  in  any  meafures  that  might  fie  propofed  for  eftablifh- 
ing  union  and  harmony  among  the  general  body  of  Ma- 
fons ;  but  that,  after  the  rejection  of  the  propofitiotis  - 
made  by  this  Grand  Lodge  three  years  ago,  it  could  not 
now,  confiftent  with  its  honour,  or  the  dignity  of  its  il- 
luftrious  Grand  Matter,  make  any  further  advances;  but 
that,  as  it  Hill  retained  its  difpofition  to  promote  the  ge¬ 
neral  intereft  of  the  craft,  it  would  always  be  open  to 
accept  of  the  mediation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,, 
if  it  fiiould  think  proper  to  interfere  on  the  fubject. 
Whereupon  it  was  refolved,  that  a  letter  be  written  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  exprefiive  of  the  defire  of 
this  Grand  Lodge,  that  the  ItriClelt  union  may  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  that  the  actual  maf- 
ters  and  wardens  of  the  lodges  under  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  w  ho  may-  be  in  London,  on 
producing  proper  teftimonials,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  this 
Grand  Lodge,  and  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  occafions. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1808,  the  ACling  Grand  Maf- 
ter  informed  the  brethren,  that  he  had  received  a  comm*- 
nutation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  applauding 
the  principles  profefied  by  this  Grand  Lodge  in  its  de¬ 
claration  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  and  defiring 
td-  co-operate  with  this -Grand  Lodge  in  every  particular 

Which 
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which  might  fupport  the  authority  neceSary  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  whole  craft  over 
.any  individual  lodge.  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland 
.pledges  itfelf  not  to  countenance,  or  receive  as  a  brother, 

-a  ny  per  foil  {landing  under  the  interdict  of  the  Grand 
Xodge  of  England  for  mafonic  tranfgreffion.  Upon  which 
.it  was  refolded,  that  the  Acting  Grand  Mafter  be  re- 
iq-uefted  to  exprefs  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  the  due 
fienfe  which  this  Grand  Lodge  entertains  of  fo  cordial  a 
•communication. 

On  the  31ft  of  December,  1809,  the  foundation-done 
icf  Covent-Garden  Theatre  was  laid  by  his  royal  hig-bnefs 
-the  prince  of  Wales,  as  Grand  Mafter-mafon  of  England 
and  Scotland,  with  great  mafonic  and  military  honours. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  proceeding  may  be  feen  in  our 
article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  186.  And  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  almoft  the  only  occaCons  whereon 
the  fociety  of  mafons  comes  in  immediate  contafl  with  the 
community,  at  large,  are  in  folemn  ceremonials  like  the 
above,  and  of  which  massy  others  are  fully  defcribed  in_ 
Mr.  Prefton’s  Uluftrations  of  Mafonry.  Some  members  of 
the  fraternity,  however,  were  recently  (Jan.  1815.)  called 
into  a  court  of  judicature,  as  evidence  on  a  trial  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  Court,  wherein  Thomas  Smith  was  plaintiff,  and  one 
William  Finch  defendant.  The  plaintiff  was  a  copper¬ 
plate  printer;  and  the  aflion  was  brought  to  recover  4I. 
as.  being  the  amount  of  work  done  for  the  defendant. 
A  plea  was  fet  up  by  Finch,  (fating  that  the  plaintiff 
was  indebted  to  him  1 6 1 .  19s.  6d.  for  making  him  a  Ma- 
fon,  and  giving  him  inftruftions  in  the  various  degrees, 
in  his  Independent  Lodge,  at  his  own  houfe  near  Weft- 
rninlter- bridge.  It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hemming,  paft  fenior  grand  warden,  as  well  as 
Mr.  White,  and  Mr,  Harper,  joint  fecretaries  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  that  the  defendant  was  not  authorifed 
to  make  Mafons  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  his  whole  fyftem 
was  an  impofition  on  the  parties  who  were  fo  deceived  hy 
him,  and  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  make  Mafons  for 
private  emolument.  The  trial  occupied  a  confiderable 
portion  of  time;  and  after  an  excellent  charge  from  the 
juclge,  (rating,  that  from  the  whole  evidence  it  appeared 
that  Finch’s  conduct  was  altogether  unjuftifiable ;  that  he 
could  neither  make  Mafons  nor  procure  them  admiffion 
to  any  Lodge  ;  and  that  he  was  totally  difavowed  by  the 
fraternity  ;  the  jury',  without  hefitation,  gave  a  verdict 
Against  Finch,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  printer’s  de¬ 
mand. 

On  the  12th  of  April  1809,  it  had  been  refolved,  in  Grand 
Xodge,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  do  agree  in  opinion  with 
the  Committee  of  Charity,  that  it  is  not  necelfary  any 
longer  to  continue  in  force  thofe  meafures  which  were  re¬ 
lented  to,  in  or  about  the  year  1739,  respecting  irregular 


mafons,  and  do  therefore  enjoin  the  feveral  lodges  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  ancient  land-marks  of  the  fociety.  This  will 
appear  to  have  been  a  ffep  preparatory  to  the  much-de¬ 
ft  red  union  of  Mafons  ancient  and  modern. 

On  the  death  of  fir  Peter  Parker,  bart.  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  Dec.  si,  1S11,  his  royal  highnefs  the  Grand  Mafter 
was  pleafed  to  confer  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Mafter 
Upon  his  royal  brother  the  duke  of  Suffex . (Matter  of 
the  Lodge  of  Antiquity)  ;  and  when,  by  the  acceffion  of 
the  prince  to  the  regency  of  the  united  kingdom,  etiquette 
feemed  to  require  his  refignation  as  Grand  Matter,  the 
cUtke  of  Suffex  was,  by  the  unanimous  acclamation  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  elected  to  fill  that  high  and  important 
fituation  ;  and  the  prince  regent  foon  after  condefcended 
to  accept  the  title  of  Grand  Patron  of  the  Order. 

It  was  early  difeovered,  that  the  duke  of  Suffex's 
whole  heart  was  bent  on  accomplifhing  that  great  deside¬ 
ratum  of  Mafons,  the  union  of  the  two  fraternities  who 
had  been  millermed  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  and  his  high 
rank  in  life  certainly  carried  with  it  an  influence  which 
could  not  be  expected  in  an  humbler  individual. 

We  have  before  faid,  that  his  grace  the  duke  of  Athol 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Ancient  Fraternity;  (for,  to  be 
explicit  without  circumlocution,  we  rmxft  at  prefent  make 
life  of  thefe  terms  relatively.)  The  faff  is,  that  the  An¬ 
cients,  after  their  fecefficwi,  continued  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  without  acknowledging  a  fuperior,  till  1772  ;  when 
they  chofe  for  their  grand  mafter  the  duke  of  Athol, 
who  was  then  Grand  Mafter  Eleft  for  Scotland. 

This  venerable  and  worthy  nobleman,  we  may  pre¬ 
fume,  was  foon  convinced  by  the  royal  duke's  argu¬ 
ments,  (Lengthened  by  his  own  good  fenfe  and  benevo¬ 
lent  mind,  how  deurable  muft  be  an  aftual  and  cordial 
union  of  the  two  focieties  under  one  head  ;  for,  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  meafure,  his  grace,  in  the  handfoineft 
manner,  fhortly  after  refigned  his  feat  of  Grand  Mafter, 
recommending  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Kent  (who 
had  been  made  a  mafon  under  that  conftitution)  as  his 
lucceffor,  who  was  accordingly  elected  and  inftalled  Grand 
Mailer  of  that  body  of  Mafons,  on  the  ilt  of  December, 
1813  ;  on  which  occafion  his  royal  highnefs  liberally  pro- 
feffed,  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  with  the  foie  view 
of  co-operating,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  with  his  iiluf- 
trious  brother  in  promoting  and  cementing  the  fo-much- 
deflred  Union. 

Thefe  were  not  words  of  courfe;  they  came  warm  from 
the  heart ;  and  zealoufly  did  the  two  royal  brethren  de¬ 
vote  themfelves  to  the  arduous  tafk  ;  and,  taking  to  their 
counfel  three  diftinguifhed  brethren  belonging  to  each 
fociety,  they  at  length  arranged  the  following  (among 
other) 


Articles  of  Union  between  the  Two  Grand  Lodges  of  England. 


The  Mod  Worftiipful  His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Ed- 
V a p.d,  Duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearn,  Earl  of  Dublin, 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Molt  Noble  Order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter  and  of  the  Molt  Illuftrious  Order  of  Saint  Patrick, 
Field  Marlhal  of  His  Majefty’s  Forces,  Governor  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Colonel  of  the  Firft  or  Royal-Scots  Regiment  of 
Foot,  and  Grand  Mafter  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons 
of  England,  according  to  the  Old  Injlitutions ;  the  Right 
Worlhipful  Thomas  Harper,  Deputy  Grand  Mafter; 
the  Right  Worlhipful  James  Perrv,  Paft  Deputy  Grand 
Mafter;  and  the  Right  Worlhipful  James  Agar,  Paft; 
Deputy  Grand  Mafter;  of  the  fame  Fraternity:  for  thern- 
lelves  and  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemafons  of 


In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen. 

The  Mod  Worlhipful  His  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  Au¬ 
gustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Suffex,  Earl  of  Invernefs, 
Baron  Arklow,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Moll  Noble 
Order  of  the  Gaiter,  and  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  under  the  Conjlitution  of 
England-,  the  Right  Worlhipful  Waller  Rodwell 
Wright,  Provincial  Grand  Mafter  of  Mafons  in  the 
Ionian  Illes;  the  Right  Worftiipful  Arthur  Tegart, 
Paft  Grand  Warden  ;  and  the  Right  Worlhipful  James 
Deans,  Paft  Grand  Warden;  of  the  fame  Fraternity; 
for  themfelves  and  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Society  of  Freemafons  under  the  Conftitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  being  thereto  duly  conftituted  and  empowered 
on  the  other  part. 


England,  according  to  the  Old  Inftitutions :  being  thereto 
duly  conftituted  and  empowered: — on  the  one  part. 

Have  agreed  as  follows — 

I.  There  Hull  he,  from  and  after  the  day  of  the  feitival  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelift  next  enfuing,  a  full,  perfefl, 
apd  perpetual,  Union  of  and  between  the  two  Fraternities  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  of  England  above  deferfbed ; 
fo  as  that  in  all  time  hereafter  they  (hall  form  and  conftjtute  but  one  Brotherhood ;  .and  that  the  faid  community  (hall 


be 
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be  reprefented  in  one  Grand  Lodge,  to  be  folemnly  formed,  conftitutecf,  and  held,  on  the  faid  day  of  the  feftival  of 
Saint  John  the  Evangelift  next  enfuing,  and  from  thenceforward  for  ever. 

II.  It  is  declared  and  pronounced,  that  pure  Ancient  Mafonry  confifts  of  three  degrees,  and  no  more  ;  viz.  thofe 
of  the  Entered  Apprentice,  the  Fellow  Craft,  and  the  Matter  Mafon  (including  the  Supreme  Order  of  the  Holy  Royal 
Arch).  But  this  article  is  not  intended  to  prevent  any  Lodge  or  Chapter  from  holding  a  meeting  in  any  of  the 
degrees  of  the  Orders  of  Chivalry,  according  to  the  conftitutions  of  the  faid  Orders. 

III.  There  (hall  be  the  raott  perfect  unity  of  obligation,  of  difcipline,  of  working  the  lodges,  of  making,  parting, 
and  railing,  inltrufting,  and  clothing.  Brothers;  fo  that  but  one  pure  unfullied  fyltem,  according  to  the  genuine 
landmarks,  laws,  and  traditions,  of  the  Craft,  (hall  be  maintained,  upheld,  and  praftifed,  throughout  the  Mafonic 
World,  from  the  day  and  date  or  the  faid  Union  until  time  ftiall  be  no  more. 

IV.  To  prevent  all  controverfy  cr  difpute  as  to  the  genuine  and  pure  obligations,  forms,  rules,  and  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions,  of  Mafonry,  and  further  to  unite  and  bind  the  whole  Fraternity  of  Mafons  in  one  indifioluble  bond,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  obligations  and  forms  that  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  eftablithed,  ufed,  and  p raddled,  in  the  Craft, 
fhall  be  recognifed,  accepted,  and  taken,  by  the  members  of  both  Fraternities,  as  the  pure  and  genuine  obligations 
and  forms  by  which  the  incorporated  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  its  dependant  Lodges  in  every  part  of  the  World, 
fliall  be  bound  :  and  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  and  communicating  due  light,  and  fettling  this  uniformity  of  regu¬ 
lation  and  inftruftion  (and  particularly  in  matters  which  can  neither  be  exprejfecl  nor  deferibed  in  writing ),  it  is  further 
agreed,  that  brotherly  application  be  made  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  authoriie,  delegate,  and 
appoint,  any  two  or  more  of  their  enlightened  members  to  be  prefent  at  the  Grand  Afi'embly  on  the  foie  mu  occalioia 
of  uniting  the  faid  Fraternities;  and  that  the  refpeftive  Grand  Matters,  Grand  Officers,  Mafters,  Paft  Matters,  War¬ 
dens,  and  Brothers,  then  and  there  prefent,  fliall  folemnly  engage  to  abide  by  the  true  forms  and  obligations  (parti- 
cularly  in  matters  which  can  neither  be  deferibed  nor  written ),  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  Members  of  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  it  may  be  declared,  recognifed,  and  known,  that  they  are  all  bound  by  the  fame  folemn 
pledge,  and  work  under  the  fame  law. 

V.  For  the  purpofe  of  eftablirtiing  and  fecuring  this  perfect  uniformity  in  all  the  warranted  Lodges,  and  alfo  to 
prepare  for  this  Grand  Afi'embly,  and  to  place  all  the  Members  of  both  Fraternities  on  the  level  of  equality  on  the 
day  of  Re-union,  it  is  agreed,  that,  as  foon  as  thefe  prefents  fliall  have  received  the  fanftion  of  the  refpeftive  Grand 
Lodges,  the  two  Grand  Mafters  fliall  appoint,  each,  nine  worthy  and  expert  Matler  Mafons,  or  Pa  ft  Matters,  of  their 
refpeftive  Fraternities,  with  warrant  and  inltructions  to  meet  together  at  fotne  convenient  central  place  in  London  ;• 
when,  each  party  having  opened  (in  a  feparate  apartment)  a  juft  and  perfect  Lodge,  agreeably  to  their  peculiar 
regulations,  they  fliall  give  and  receive  mutually  and  reciprocally  the  obligations  of  both  Fraternities,  deciding  by- 
lot  which  fliall  take  priority  in  giving  and  receiving  the  fame;  and,  being  thus  all  duly  and  equally  enlightened  in 
both  forms,  they  fliall  be  empowered  and  directed,  either  to  hold  a  Lodge  under  the  warrant  or  difpenfation  to  be 
entrurted  to  them,  and  to  be  entitled  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation,  or  to  vifit  the  feveral  Lodges  holding  under 
both  the  Grand  Lodges  for  the  purpofe  of  obligating,  inltrufting,  and  perfecting,  the  Matter,  Part:  Mafters,  Wardens, 
and  Members,  in  both  the  forms,  and  to  make  a  return  to  the  Grand  Secretaries  of  both  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
names  of  thofe  whom  they  fliall  have  thus  enlightened.  And  the  faid  Grand  Secretaries  fliall  be  empowered  to 
enroll  the  names  of  all  the  Members  thus  re-made  in  the  Regifter  of  both  the  Grand  Lodges,  without  fee  or  reward  : 
-it  being  ordered,  that  no  perfon  fliall  be  thus  obligated  and  regiftered  whom  the  Matter  and  Wardens  of  his  Lodge 
fhall  not  certify  by  writing  under  their  hands,  that  he  is  free  on  the  books  of  his  particular  Lodge.  Thus,  on  the 
day  of  the  Aflembly  of  both  Fraternities,  the  Grand  Officers,  Mafters,  Paft  Mafters,  and  Wardens,  who  are  alone  to 
be  prefent,  fhall  all  have  taken  the  obligation  by  which  each  is  bound,  and  be  prepared  to  make  their  folemn 
engagement,  that  they  will  thereafter  abide  by  that  which  fliall  be  recognifed  and  declared  to  be  the  true  and  uiiiver- 
fally  accepted  obligation  of  the  Matter  Mafon. 

VI.  As  foon  as  the  Grand  Mafters,  Grand  Officers,  and  Members,  of  the  two  prefent  Grand  Lodges,  fliall,  on 
the  day  of  their  Re-union,  have  made  the  folemn  declaration  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputation  of  grand  or  enlightened 
Mafons  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  abide  and  aft  by  the  univerfally-recognifed  obligation  of  Mafter  Mafon,  the 
Members  ftiall  forthwith  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Grand  Mafter  for  the  year  enfuing;  and,  to  prevent  delay,  the 
Brother  fo  elefted  fliall  forthwith  be  obligated,  pro  tempore,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  may  be  formed.  The  faid  Grand 
Mafter  fhall  then  nominate  and  appoint  liis  Deputy  Grand  Mafter,  together  with  a  Senior  and  Junior  Grand  Warden, 
Grand  Secretary,  or  Secretaries,  Grand  Treafurer,  Grand  Chaplain,  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  Grand  Purfuivant,  and 
Grand  Tyler,  who  fliall  all  be  duly  obligated  and  placed;  and  the  Grand  Incorporated  Lodge  fhall  then  be  opened, 
in  ample  form,  under  the  ftyle  and  title  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  England. 

The  Grand  Officers  who  held  the  feveral  offices  before  (unlefs  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  re-appointed)  fliall  take 
their  places,  as  Paft  Grand  Officers,  in  the  refpeftive  degrees  which  they  held  before  ;  and,  in  cafe  either  or  both  of 
the  prefent  Grand  Secretaries,  Purfuivants,  and  Tylers,  fftould  not  be  re-appointed  to  their-former  lituations,  then 
annuities  fhall  be  paid  to  them  during  their  refpeftive  lives  out  of  the  Graed  Fund.  v 

VII.  The  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemasons  of  ‘hall  ke  compofed,  except  on  days  of 

feftival,  in  the  following  manner  as.  a  juft  and  perfeft  reprefentuti  ve *'^^Jg;vvhole  Mafonic  Fraternity  of  England  j 
that  is  to  fay,  of 

The  Grand  Master. 

Paft:  Grand  Mafters. 

Deputy  Grand  Mafter. 

Paft  Deputy  Grand  Matters* 

Grand  Wardens. 

Provincial  Grand  Mafters. 

Paft  Grand  Wardens. 

Paft  Provincial  Grand  Mafters. 

Grand  Chaplain. 

Grand  Treafurer. 

Joint  Grand  Secretary,  or  Grand  Secretary  if  there  be  only  one* 

Grand  Sword  Bearer. 

Twelve  Grand  Stewards,  to  be  delegated  by  the  Stewards’  Lodge,  from  among  their -Members  exifting  at  the: 
Union;  it  being  underftood  and  agreed,  that,  from  and  after  thp  Union,  an  annual  appointment  fhall  be 
made  of  the  Stewards  if  neceflary. 
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The  actual  Walters  and  Wardens  of  all  Warranted  Lodges. 

Pali  Mailers  of  Lodges,  who  have  regularly  ferved  and  palfed  the  Chair  before  the  day  of  Union,  and  who  have 
continued,  without  feceffion,  regular  contributing  Members  of  a  Warranted  Lodge.  It  being  underltood,- 
that  of  all  Mailers  who,  from  and  after  the  day  of  the  laid  Union,  lhall  regularly  pafs  the  chair  of  their 
refpective  Lodges,  but  one  at  a  time,  tp  be  delegated  by  his  Lodge,  lhall  have  a  right  to  lit  and  vote  in  the 
faid  Grand  Lodge  ;  fo  that  after  the  deceafe  of  ail  the  regular  Palt  Mailers  of  any  regular  Lodge,  who  had 
attained  that  diftindtion  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  reprefentation  of  fuch  Lodge  lhall  be  by  its  actual 
Mailer,  Wardens,  and  one  Palt  Mailer  only. 

And  all  Grand  Officers  in  the  faid  refpeflive  Grand  Lodges  lhall  retain  and  hold  their  rank  and  privileges  in 
the  United  Grand  Lodge,  as  Pall  Grand  Officers,  including  the  prelent  Provincial  Grand  Mailers,  the  Grand 
Treafurers,  Grand  Secretaries,  and  Grand  Chaplains,  in  their  feveral  degrees,  according  to  the  feniority  of 
their  refpeflive  appointments  ;  and,  where  fuch  appointment  lhall  have  been  contemporaneous,  the  feniority 
llihli  be  determined  by  lot.  In  all  other  refpeefts  the  above  (hall  be  the  general  order  of  precedence  in  all 
time  to  come  ;  with  this  exprefs  provision,  that  no  Provincial  Grand  Mallei',  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  {hall 
be  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  after  he  lhall  have  retired  from  fuch  Situation,  unlefs  he  lhall  have 

‘  difeharged  the  duties  thereof  for  full  five  years.  , 

VIII.  The  Reprefen'tatives  of  the  feveral  Lodges  (hall  fit  under  their  refpeftive  banners  according  to  feniority. 
The  two  fir  ft  Lodges  under  each  Grand  Lodge  to  draw  a  lot  in  the  fir  ft  place  for  priority  ;  and  to  which  of  the  two 
the  lot  N°  i  lhall  fall,  the  other  to  rank  as  N°  2  ;  and  all  the  other  Lodges  lhall  fail  in  alternately  ;  that  is,  the  Lodge 
■which  is  N°  2  of  the  Fraternity  whofe  lot  it  (hall  be  to  draw  N°  1,  lhall  rank  as  N°  3  in  the  United  Grand  Lodge, 
and  the  other  N°  2  dial!  rank  as  N°  4,  and  fo  on  alternately  through  all  the  numbers  refpeflively.  And  this-  lhall 
for  ever  after  be  the  order  and  rank  of  the  Lodges  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  Grand  ProcelTions,  for  which  a  plan 
and  drawing  lhall  be  prepared  previous  to  the  Union.  On  the  renewal  of  any  of  the  Lodges  now  dormant,  they 
fhall  take  rank  after  all  the  Lodges  exilting  at  the  Union,  notwithftanding  the  numbers  in  which  they  may  now  Hand 
on  the  refpeflive  rolls. 

IX.  The  United  Grand  Lodge  being  now  conftituted,  the  firft  proceeding,  after  folemn  prayer,  lhall  be  to  read 
and  proclaim  the  Aft  of  Union,  as  previoully  executed  and  fealed  with  the  great  feals  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges; 
after  which  the  fame  lhall  be  folemnly  accepted  by  the  Members  prefent.  A  day  fhall  then  be  appointed  for  the 
installation  of  the  Grand  Mafter  and  other  Grand  Officers  with  due  Solemnity;  upon  which  occafion  the  Grand  Mailer 
fhall,  in  open  Lodge,  with  his  own  hand,  affix  the  new  great  feal  to  the  faid  inllrument,  which  Hull  be  depofited  in 
the  archives  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge,  and  to  be  the  bond  of  union  among  the  Mafons  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  and  the  Lodges  dependant  thereon,  until  time  lhall  be  no  more.  The  faid  new  great  feal  fhall  be  made 
for  the  occafion,  and  fhall  be  compofed  out  of  both  the  great  feals  now  in  ufe ;  after  which  the  prefent  two  great 
feals  fhall  be  broken  and  defaced  ;  and  the  new  feal  fhall  be  alone  ufed  in  all  warrants,  certificates,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  to  be  ilTued  thereafter. 

X.  The  Regalia  of  the  Grand  Officers  fhall  be,  in  addition  to  the  white  gloves  and  apron,  and  the  refpeilive 
jewels  or  emblems  of  diltinftion,  garter-blue  and  gold  ;  and  thefe  fhall  alone  belong  to  the  Grand  Officers  prefent 
and  palt. 

XI.  Four  Grand  Lodges,  representing  the  Craft,  fhall  be  held  for  quarterly  communication  in  each  year,  on  the 
firft  Wednefday  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December;  on  each  of  which  occafions  the  Mailers 
and  Wardens  of  all  the  warranted  Lodges  fhall  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treafurer, 
a  faithful  lift  of  all  their  contributing  Members;  and  the  warranted  Lodges  in  and  adjacent  to  London  (hall  pay  to¬ 
wards  the  grand  fund  one  (hilling  per  quarter  for  each  Member,  over  and  above  the  Sum  of  half-a-guinea  for  each 
new  made  Member,  for  the  regiltry  of  his  name;  together  with  the  Sum  of  one  (hilling  to  the  Grand  Secretary  as 
his  fee  for  the  fame  ;  and  that  this  contribution  of  one  (hilling  for  each  Member  fhall  be  made  quarterly,  and  each 
quarter,  in  all  time  to  come. 

XIII.  At  the  Grand  Lodge  to  be  held  annually  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  September,  the  Grand»Lodge  fhall  eleft 
a  Grand  Mafter  for  the  year  enfuing  (who  Snail  nominate  and  appoint  his  own  Deputy  Grand  Mafter,  Grand  War¬ 
dens,  and  Secretary)  ;  and  they  fhall  alfo  nominate  three  fit  and  proper  perfons  for  each  of  the  offices  of  Treafurer, 
Chaplain,  and  Sword  Bearer;  out  of  which  the  Grand  Mafter  fhall,  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  the  month  of  December, 
choofe  and  appoint  one  for  each  of  the  faid  offices;  and  on  the  feftival  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelill,  then  next 
enfuing,  or  on  fuch  other  day  as  the  faid  Grand  Mafter  fhall  appoint,  there  fhall  be  held  a  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
folemn  installation  of  all  the  faid  Grand  Officers,  according  to  ancient  cuftom. 

XV.  After  the  day  of  the  Re-union,  as  aforefaid,  and  when  it  fhall  be  afeertained  what  are  the  obligations, 
forms,  regulations,  working,  and  inftruflion,  to  be  univerfally  ellablilhed,  fpeedy  and  effeftual  Heps  fhall  be  taken 
to  obligate  all  the  Members  of  each  Lodge  in  all  the  degrees,  according  to  the  form  taken  and  recognifed  by  the 
Grand  Mafter,  Pali  Grand  Mailers,  GrancLQIlicers,  and  Representatives  of  Lodges,  on  the  day  of  Re-union  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  tire  worthy  and  expert  Maftte^wTafons  appointed,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  vilit  and  attend  the  feveral  Lodges, 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  in  rotation,  dividing  themfelves  into  quorums  of  not  lefs  than  three  each,  for  the 
greater  expedition  ;  and  they  fhall  affift  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  to  promulgate  and  enjoin  the  pure  and  unfullied 
iyftem,  that  perfeft  reconciliation,  unity  of  obligation,  law',  working,  language,  and  dref’s,  may  be  happily  reftored 
to  the  Englilh  Craft. 

XVI.  When  the  Mafter  and  Wardens  of  a  warranted  Lodge  fhall  report  to  the  Grand  Mafter,  to  his  fatisfaflion, 
that  the  Members  of  fuch  Lodge  have  taken  the  proper  enjoined  obligation,  and  have  conformed  to  the  uniform 
working,  clothing,  &c.  then  the  Moll  Worfhipful  Grand  Mafter  fhall  direct  the  new  Great  Seal  to  be  affixed  to  their 
warrant,  and  the  Lodge  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  regular,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Craft  :  a  certain 
term  fhall  be  allowed  (to  be  fixed  by  the  Grand  Lodge)  for  eftablilhing  this  uniformity;  and  all  conftitutional  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  any  regular  Lodge,  which  fhall  take  place  between  the  date  of  the  Union  and  the  term  fo  appointed,  fhall 
be  deemed  valid,  on  condition  that  fuch  Lodge  fhall  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Union  within  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  means  fhall  be  taken  to  afeertain  the  regularity,  and  ellablilh  the  uniformity,  ,ol  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodges,  Military  Lodges,  and  Lodges  holding  of  the  two  prefent  Grand  Lodges  in  diftant  parts;  and  it  fhall  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  take  the  molt  effectual  mehfures  for  the  eltabiifhment  ol  this  unity  of  doftrine 
throughout  the  whole  community  of  Mafons,  and  to  declare  the  Warrants  to  be  forfeited,  if  the  meaiUres  propofed 
(lull  be  refilled  or  $egle£ted. 
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XVII.  The  property  of  the  laid  two  Fraternities,  whether  freehold,  leafehold,  funded,  real,  or  perfona!,fhall  remain 
faeredly  appropriate  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  created;  it  (hall  conftitute  one  grand  fund,  by  which  the  bleffed 
objeft  of  mafonic  benevolence anay  be  more  excenfively  obtained.  It  (hall  either  continue  under  the  trulls  in  which, 
whether  freehold,  leafehold,  or  funded,  the  feparate  parts  thereof  now  Hand  ;  or  it  (hall  be  in  the  power  of  the  laid 
United  Grand  Lodge,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to  add  other  names  to  the  faid  trulls;  or,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  any 
one  Truftee,  to  nominate  and  appoint  others  for  perpetuating  the  fecurity  of  the  fame  ;  and  in  no  event,  and  for  no 
pu'rpofe,  (hall  the  (aid  united  property  b£  diverted  from  its  original  purpofe.  It  being  underftood  and  declared,  that, 
at  any  time  after  the  Union,  it  (hall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  incorporate  the  whole  of  the  (aid  pro¬ 
perty  and  funds  in  one  and  the  fame  fet  of  Truitees,  who  (hall  give  bond  to  hold  the  fame  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  cf  the  United  Fraternity.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  Freemafons’  Hall  be  the  place  in  which  the 
United  Lodge  (hall  be  held,  with  (uch  additions  made  thereto  as  the  increafed  numbers  of  the  Fraternity,  thus  to  be 
united,  may  require. 

XVIII.  The  fund,  appropriate  to  the  objefls  of  Mafonic  benevolence,  (hall  not  be  infringed  on  for  any  purpofe, 
but  (hall  be  kept  (Iriflly  and  folely  devoted  to  charity;  and  pains  (hall  be  taken  to  increafe  the  fame. 

XXL  A  revifion  (hall  be  made  of  the  rules  and  regulations  now  ellabliflied  and  in  force  in  the  two  Fraternities; 
and  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  holding  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  of  private  Lodges,  and,  generally,  for  the  whole  con¬ 
duit  of  the  Craft,  (hall  be  forthwith  prepared,  and  a  new  Book  of  Conftitutions  be  compofed  and  printed,  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  the  Grand  Officers,  and  with  the  faniftion  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Done  at  the  Palace  of  Kenfington,  this  25th  day  of  November,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1813,  and  of 
Mafonry  5813. 

Edward,  G.  M.  .  Augustus  Frederick,  G.M. 

Thomas  Harper,  D.  G.M.  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  P.G.M.  Ionian  Ides. 

James  Perry,  P.D.G.M.  ,  Arthur  Tegart,  P.  G.  W. 

James  Agar,  P.D.G.M.  James  Deans,  P.G.W. 

In  Grand  Lodge,  this  firft  day  of  December,  A-D.  1813, 


Ratified  and  Confirmed,  and  the  Seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
affixed. 

EDWARD,  G.M; 


In  Grand  Lodge,  this  firft  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1813, 
Ratified  and  Confirmed,  and  the  Seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
affixed. 


AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK,  G.M, 


Robert  Leslie,  G.S. 


William  H.  White,  G.S. 


A  meeting  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  in  purfuance  of  Article  V.  was  held  on  the  id  of  December,  1813,  at  the  Crown- 
?.nd-Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand.  The  Articles  of  Union  were  laid  before  thefe  Lodges,  and  received  with  mafonic 
acclamation  :  the  Articles  were  unanimoufly  ratified  and  confirmed.  The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation  was  then  conlti- 
tuted ;  the  Grand  Mafters,  refpefilively,  having  nominated  the  following  Brethren  to  (orm  the  fame. 


Old  Ivjlitutions. 

R.  F.  Meftayer,  of  the  Lodge  N°  1 
Thomas  Harper,  Jun.  -  -  1 

J.  FI.  Goldfworthy  -  -  2 

W.  Fox  -  -  -  -  4. 

J.  Ronalds  -  -  -  16 

William  Oliver  -  -  -77 

Michael  Corcoran  -  194 

R.  Bayley  -  240 

James  M'Cann  -  -  244 

And  Brother  Edwards  Harper,  Secretary  thereof. 


ConJUtution  of  England. 

Rev.  Samuel  Flemming,  D.D.  of  the  Lodge  N°  384,  R.W.M. 
William  Meyrick,  ....  N°  1,  S.W. 
William  Shadbolt,  G.  Stewards’  Lodge  J.  W. 

Stephen  Jones,  of  the  Lodge  -  N°  1 

Lawrence  Thompfon  -  -  -  54  ' 

Jofeph  Jones  -  -  -  -  -  66 

Jacob  Henry  Sarratt  -  -  -  -  -  118 

Thomas  Bell  -----  180 

J.  Joyce .  435  ' 

And  Brother  William-Henry  White,  Secretary  thereof. 


Their  Royal  Highnefies  the  Grand  Mafters  then  figned  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  each  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
thereto  in  Grand  Lodge;  and  the  fame  was  counterfigned  by  the  Grand  Secretary  of  each  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges 
relpeftively. 


Grand  Assembly  of  Freemasons,  for  the  Union  of  the  Two  Grand  Lodges  of  England, 

On  St.  John’s  Day,  27th  December,  1813. 

The  important  event  of  the  Re-union  of  Ancient  Freemafons  of  England,  after  a  long  reparation,  took  place,  with 
great  Solemnity,  this  day. 

The  following  order  of  proceedings,  which  had  been  previoufiy  fettled,  was  ftriftly  obferved  : 

Freemafons’  Hall  having  been  fitted  up  agreeably  to  a  plan  and  drawing  for  the  occafion,  and  the  whole  Houfe 
tiled  from  the  outer  porch  ;  the  platform  on  the  Eaft  was  referved  for  the  Grand  Mafters",  Grand  Officers,  and 
Vifitors. 

The  Mafters,  Wardens,  and  Pad  Mafters  of  the  feveral  Lodges,  who  had  been  previoufiy  re-obligated  and  certified 
by  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation,  and  provided  with  tickets  figned  and  counterfigned  by  the  two  Secretaries 
thereof,  were  arranged  on  the  two  fides  in  the  following  manner;  that  is  to  fay  :  The  Mafters  were  placed- in  the 
front.  The  Wardens  on  benches  behind.  The  Paft  Mafters  on  riling  benches  behind  them.  And  the  Lodges  were 
ranked  fo  that  the  two  Fraternities  were  completely  intermixed. 

The  Mafters,  Wardens,  and  Paft  Mafters,  all  d  re  fled  in  black  (regimentals  excepted),  with  their  refpeftive  Infignia, 
and  in  white  aprons  and  gloves,  took  their  places  by  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  Grand  Mafters,  Paft  Grand  Mafters,  Deputy  Grand  Mafters,  Grand  Officers,  and  diftinguiffied  Vifitors,  of  the 

two 
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two  Fraternities,  aflt-mbled  in  two  adjoining  rooms,  in  which  they  opened  two  Grand  Lodges,  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  folemnitic-s,  and  the  grand  Procetlion  moved  towards  the  Hall  of  Aflembly,  in  the  following  order; 

Grand  Ulher,  with  his  Staff.  Grand  Ulher,  with  his  Staff. 

The  Duke  of  Kent’s  Band  of  Mu  lie,  fifteen  in  number,  all  Mafons,  three  and  three. 

Two  Grand  Stewards.  Two  Grand  Steward;. 

A  Cornucopia,  borne  by  a  Matter  Mafon.  A  Cornucopia,  borne  by  a  Matter  Mafon. 

Two  Grand  Stewards.  Two  Grand  Stewards. 

Two  golden  Ewers,  by  two  Matter  Mafofts.  Two  golden  Ewers,  by  two  Mailer  Mafons. 

The  Nine  worthy  and  expert  Mafons,  forming  The  Nine  worthy  and  expert  Mafons,  forming 

The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation,  The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation, 

in  lingle  file,  rank  oppofite  to  rank,  with  the  Emblems  of  in  fingle  file,  rank  oppofite  to  rank,  with  the  Emblems  of 
Mafonry.  Mafonry. 

The  Grand  Secretary,  bearing  the  Book  of  Conltitutions,  The  Grand  Secretary,  bearing  the  Book  of  Conftitutions, 


and  Great  Seal. 

The  Grand  Treafurer,  with  the  golden  Key. 

The  Corinthian  Light. 

The  Pillar  of  the  Junior  GrandWarden  on  a  pedeftal. 
The  Junior  Grand  Warden,  with  his  Gavel. 

The  Grand  Chaplain,  with  the  Holy  Bible. 

Pall  Grand  Wardens. 

Provincial  Grand  Matters,  with  their  Gavels. 

The  Doric  Light. 

The  Pillar  of  the  Senior  Grand  Warden,  on  a  pedeftal. 
The  Senior  Grand  Warden,  with  his  Gavel. 

The  Acting  Deputy  Grand  Matter. 


and  Great  Seal. 

The  Grand  Treafurer,  with  the  golden  Key. 

The  Corinthian  Light. 

The  Pillar  of  the  J  unior  Grand  Warden,  on  a  pedeftal. 

The  Junior  Grand  Warden,  with  his  Gavel. 

The  Deputy  Grand  Chaplain,  with  the  Holy  Bible. 

The  Grand  Chaplain. 

Pall  Grand  Wardens. 

The  Doric  Light. 

The  Pillar  of  the  Senior  Grand  Warden,  on  a  pedeftal. 

The  Senior  Grand  Warden,  with  his  Gavel. 

Two  Pali  Deputy  Grand  Matters, 

The  Deputy  Grand  Mafter. 

His  Excellency  the  Count  de  Lagardje.,  the  Swedith  Ambaftador,  Grand  Mailer  of  the  firtl  Lodge  of  the  North,  Vifitor. 

The  Royal  Banner. 

The  Ionic  Light.  The  Ionic  Light. 

The  Grand  Sword-Bearer.  The  Grand  Sword  Bearer. 

The  Grand  Mafter  of  England,  The  Grand  Mafter  of  England, 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Kent,  His  Royal  Kighnefs  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

with  the  Act  of  Union,  in  duplicate.  with  the  Act  of  Union,  in  duplicate. 

Two  Grand  Stewards.  Two  Grand  Stewards. 

Grand  Tyler.  Grand  Tyler. 

On  entering  the  Hall,  the  Procetfion  advanced  to  the  Throne,  and  opened  and  faced  each  other,  the  mufic  playing 
a  march  compoled  for  the  occafion. 

The  two  Grand  Matters  then  proceeded  up  the  centre,  followed  by  the  Grand  Mafter  Vifitors,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Matter,  &c.  all  in  the  order  reverfed  ;  thofe  the  molt  advanced  returning  in  fingle  file,  to  turn,  re-advance,  and  take 
their  places.  The  mufic  ranging  themfelves  in  the  gallery  over  the  throne.  The  Brothers  bearing  the  Cornucopias, 
Vales,  &c.  placing  themfelves  in  the  feats  afligned  them. 

The  two  Grand  Mafters  feated  thetnfel ves,  in  two  equal  chairs,  on  each  fidefcfhe  Throne. 

The  Vifiting  Grand  Mafter,  and  other  Vititors  of  diltinciiori,  were  feated  on  each  fide. 

.  The  other  Grand  Officers  and  Vifitors,  all  according  to  degree. 

The  Direftor  of  the  Ceremonies,  Sir  George  Nayler,  having  proclaimed  filence;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry,  Grand  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Fraternity  under  the  Duke  of  Kent,  commenced  the  important  bufinefs  of  the  Aflembly  with  holy  prayer, 
in  a  molt  folemn  manner.  v 

The  Act  of  Union  was  then  read  by  the  Director  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coghlan,  Grand  Chaplain  terthe  Fraternity  under  the  Duke  of  Suflex,  proclaimed  aloud,  after  found 
of  trumpet — “  Hear  ye  :  This  is  the  Aft  of  Union,  engroffed,  in  confirmation  of  Articles  folemnly  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  of  England,  ligned,  fealed,  and  ratified,  by  the  two  Grand 
Lodges  refpefr ively ;  by  which  they  are  to  be  hereafter  and  for  ever  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of 
SEfje  dltmeB  ©raiiB  JloBgc  of  Jtimcnt  jFmntafov.iS  of  CSnglauB.  How  lay  you,  Brothers,  Reprelentatives  of  the  two  Frater¬ 
nities  ?  Do  you  accept  of,  ratify,  and  confirm,  the  lame  ?”  To  which  the  Aflembly  a'nfwered,  “  We  do  accept,  ratify, 
and  confirm,  the  fame.”  The  Grand  Chaplain  then  laid,  “  And  may  the  Great  Architeft  of  the  Univerfe  make  the  Union 
perpetual  !”  To  which  all  the  Aflembly  replied,  “  So  mote  it  be.”  The  two  Grand  Mafters  and  the  fix  Commiffioners 
ligned  the  Inltruments,  and  the  two  Grand  Mailers  then  affixed  the  Great  Seals  of  their  refpeftive  Grand  Lodges  to 
the  fame. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Barry,  after  found  of  trumpet,  then  proclaimed — “  Be  it  known  to  ail  men,  That  the  Aft  of  Union 
between  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Mafons  of  England,  is  folemnly  figned,  fealed,  ratified,  and 
confirmed,  and  the  two  Fraternities  are  one,  to  be  from  henceforth  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of 
Sllje  SimttB  ©rattB  ILoBge  of  Student  irreetnafonsi  of  GcngtsnB ;  and  may  the  great  Architect  of  the  Univerfe  make  their 
Union  eternal  !”  And  the  Aflembly  laid  “  Amen.”  Brother  Wefley,  who  was  at  the  organ,  performed  a  fymphony. 

The  two  Grand  Mafters,  with  their  refpeftive  Deputies  and  Wardens,  then  advanced  to  the  Ark  of  the  Mafonic 
Covenant,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  W,  Brother  John  Soane,  R.  A.  Grand  Superintendant  of  the  Works, 
for  the  edifice  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  time  to  come  to  be  placed  before  the  Throne. 

The  Grand  Mafters  Handing  in  the  Ealt,  with  their  Deputies  on  the  right  and  left ;  the  Grand  Wardens  in  the  Weft; 
and  South  ;  the  fquare,  the  plumb,  the  level,  and  the  mallet,  were  fuccellively  delivered  to  the  Deputy  Grand  Mafters, 
and  by  them  prefented  to  the  two  Grand  Mailers,  who  feverally  applied  the  Iquare  to  that  part  ot  the  laid  Ark  which 
is  fquare,  the  plumb  to  the  fides  of  the  fame,  and  the  level  above  it  in  three  politions  ;  and  laftly,  they  gave  it  three 
knocks  with  the  mallet ;  faying,  “  May  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Univerfe  enable  us  to  uphold  the  grand  Edifice  of 
Union,  of  which  this  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  the  fymbol,  which  (hall  contain  within  it  the  inftrument  of  our  brotherly 
love,  and  bear  upon  it  the  Holy  Bible,  fquare,  and  compafs,  as  the  light  of  our.faith  and  the  ruleof  our  works.  May 
$j,e  difpofe  our  hearts  to  make  it  perpetual.!”  And  the  Brethren  Laid, -“.So  mote  it  be,”  ^ 
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The  two  Grand  Matters  placed  the  faid  Aft  of  Union  in  the  interior  of  the  faid  Ark. 

The  cornucopia,  the  wine,  and  oil,  were  in  like  manner  prefented  to  the  Grand  Matters,  who,  according  to  ancient 
rite,  poured  forth  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  on  the  faid  Ark,  faying — “  As  we  pour  forth  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  on  this  Ark 
of  the  Mafonic  Covenant,  may  the  bountiful  hand  of  Heaven  ever  fupply  this  United  Kingdom  with  abundance  of 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  with  all  the  necettaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  and  may  He  difpofe  our  hearts  to  be  grateful  for 
all  his  gifts  I”  And  the  Attembly  faid  “  Amen.”  The  Grand  officers  then- refumed  their  places. 

A  Letter  "  ad  from  the  R.  W.  Brother  Lawrie,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland,  tranfmitting 
Refolutions  o*  that  Grand  Lodge  in  anfwer  to  the  letter  of  the  M.  W.  the  Grand  Matters  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges, 
announcing  to  them  the  happy  event  of  the  Union,  and  requelting  them  to  appoint  a  deputation  agreeably  _to  Art.  IV. 
of  the  Act  of  Union.  And  it  was  ordered  that  thefe  Refolutions  be  inl'erted  on  the  minutes  of  this  day. 

A  Letter  was  alfo  read  from  the  W.  Brother  W.  F.  Graham,  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ire¬ 
land,  tranfmitting  Refolutions  of  that  Grand  Lodge,  in  anfwer  to  a  fimilar  communication  from  their  Royal  High- 
nefles  the  two  Grand  Matters  of  the  refpeCtive  Fraternities  in  England.  It  was  ordered  that  thefe  Refolutions  be  en¬ 
tered  on  the  minutes  of  this  day. 

In  conlequence  of  its  having  been  found  imprafl ieable,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  notice,  for  the  fitter  Grand  Lodges 
to  fend  deputations  to  this  Alfeinbly  according  to  the  urgent  requett  of  the  two  Fraternities,  conferences  had  been, 
held  w  ith  all  the  tnoft  diltinguifhed  Grand  Officers  and  enlightened  Mafons  refident  in  and  near  London,  in  order  to 
ettablilh  perfeft  agreement  upon  all  the  ett'ential  points  of  Mafonry,  according  to  the  Ancient  Traditions  and  general 
practice  of  the  Craft.  The  members  of  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation,  accompanied  by  the  Mott  Worlhipful  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  Count  De  Lagardje,  Grand  Matter  of  the  Firft  Lodge  of  Freemafons  in  the  North,  the  Molt  Worlhipful 
Brother  Dr.  Van  Hefs,  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburgh,  and  other  diftinguilhed  Mafons,  withdrew  to  an  adjoining 
apartment,  where,  being  congregated  and  tiled,  the  refult  of  all  the  previous  conferences  was  made  known. 

The  Members  of  the  Lodge  ot  Reconciliation,  and  diltinguilhed  Vifitors,  on  their  return,  proceeded  llowdy  up  the 
centre  in  double  file  ;  and  as  they  approached  the  two  Grand  Matters  they  opened,  and  the  Grand  Vifitors  advanced  j 
when  His  Excellency  the  Grand  Matter  of  the  Firft  Lodge  of  the  North  audibly  pronounced  that  the  forms  fettled 
and  agreed  on  by  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation  were  pure  and  corredt.  This  being  declared,  the  fame  was  recognifed 
as  the  forms  to  be  alone  obferved  and  practiled  in  the  United  Grand  Lodge,  and  all  the  Lodges  dependant  thereon, 
until  time  (hall  be  no  more. 

The  Sjolp  TBiWe  fpread  open,  with  the  fquarc  and  compattes  thereon,  was  laid  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  the 
two  Grand  Chaplains  approached  the  fame.  The  recogniled  obligation  was  then  pronounced  aloud  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Flemming,  one  of  the  Matters  of  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation  ;  the  whole  Fraternity  repeating  the  fame,  with  joined 
hands,  and  declaring,  “By  this  folemn  obligation  we  vow  to  abide,  and  the  regulations  of  Ancient  Freemafonry  now 
recogniled  ttridtly  to  obferve.” 

The  Attembly  then  proceeded  to  conftitute  one  Grand  Lodge;  in  order  to  which,  the  Grand  Matters,  Deputy 
Grand  Matters,  Grand  Wardens,  and  other  acting  Grand  Officers  of  both  Fraternities,  divelted  themfelves  of  their 
Inlignia,  and  Part  Grand  Officers  took  the  chairs;  viz.  the  R.  W.  Pall  Deputy  Grand  Matter  Perry  in  the  chair  as 
Deputy  Grand  Matter;  the  R.  W.  Robert  Gill,  as  Senior  Grand  Warden,  and  the  R.  W.  James  Deans,  as  Junior 
Grand  Warden. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Kent  then,  in  an  eloquent  addrefs,  ftated  that  the  great  view  with  which 
he  had  taken  upon  himfelf  the  important  office  of  Grand  Matter  of  the  Ancient  Fraternny,  as  declared  at  the 
time,  was  to  facilitate  the  important  objefr  of  the  Union  which  had  been  that  day  fo  happily  concluded.  And  now  it 
was  his  intention  to  propofe  his  illuftrious  and  dear  relative  to  be  the  Grand  Matter  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge;  for 
which  high  office  he  was  in  every  refpeft  fo  eminently  qualified.  He  therefore  propofed  His  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  to  be  Grand  Matter  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemafons  of  England  for  the  year 
enfuing.  This  was  feconded  by  the  R.  W.  the  Hon.  Wafliington  Shirley  ;  and,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  unani- 
rnoufly  carried  in  the  affirmative,  with  mafonic  honours. 

Flis  Royal  Highnefs  was  placed  on  the  Throne  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Count  Lagardje,  and  folemnly  obli¬ 
gated.  The  Grand  Inftallation  was  fixed  for  St  George’s  Day. 

Proclamation  was  then  made,  that  the  Mott  Worlhipful  Prince  Augnftus  Frederic  Duke  of  Sussex,  Earl  of  Inver- 
nefs,  Baron  Arklow,  Knight  Companion  of  the  Mott  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  elefted  and  enthroned  Grand 
Matter  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Freemafons  of  England.  And  His  Royal  Fiighnefs  received  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  the  Fraternity. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Grand  Matter  then  nominated  the  Grand  Officers  for  the  year  enfuing;  and,  as  it  will  be  interefting 
to  all  our  mafonic  readers  to  know  who  were  the  firft  officers  under  the  Union,  we  fiial)  infert  their  names. 


Brother  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hemming,  D.  D. 
Isaac  I.indo,  Efq. 

John  Dent,  Efq.  - 
William  Meyrick,  Efq. 

William  Henry  White 
Edwards  Harper  ... 
Reverend  Edward  Barry,  D.  D. 
Reverend  Lucius  Coghlan,  D.  D. 
Reverend  Henry  Isaac  Knapp 
John  Soane,  Elq.  - 
Sir  George  Nayler 
Captain  Jonathan  Parker 
Samuel  Wesley,  Efq. 

Benjamin  Aldhouse 
William  V.  Salmon 


Senior  Grand  Warden. 

-  Junior  Grand  Warden, 

Grand  Treat urer. 

Grand  Regilter. 

|  Grand  Secretaries. 

|  Grand  Chaplains. 

Deputy  Grand  Chaplain. 

*  Grand  Superintendant  of  the  Works. 
Grand  Director  of  the  Ceremonies. 
Grand  Sword  Bearer. 

Grand  Organiit. 

Grand  Ufher. 

Grand  Tyler. 


It  was  then  folemnly  proclaimed,  that  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  were  incorporated  and  confolidated  into  one,  and  the 
Grand  Matter  declared  it  to  he  open  in  due  form  according  to  ancient  ufitge. 

The  Grand  Lodge  was  then  called  to  refreshment ;  and  the  cup  of  Brotherly  Love  was  delivered  by  the  Junior  Grand 
Warden  to  thePalt  Deputy  Grand  Matter,  who  prefented  the  fame  to  the  Grand  Matter  ;  he  drank  to  the  Brethren — 
“  Peace,  good  will,  and  brotherly  love,  all  over  the  world and  he  patted  it.  During  its  going  round,  the  vocal 
band  performed  a  long  and  glee. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  was  re-called  to  labour  ;  when,  as  the  firft  aft  of  the  United  Fraternity,  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  after  an  elegant  introduction,  moved — “That  an  humble  Addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince  Regent,  refpeCtrully  to  acquaint  him  with  the  happy  event  of  the  Re-union. of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of 
Ancient  Freetnafons  of  England — an  event  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  lively  fatisfaCtion  to  their  illuftrious  Patron, 
whoprefided  for  fo  many  years  over  one  of  the  Fraternities,  ar.d  under  whofe  aufpices  Free  Mafonry  has  rifen  to  its 
prefent  llourilhing  condition.  That  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  Inftitution  are  well  known  to  his  Royal 
Highnafs,  and  the  great  benefits  and  end  of  this  Re-union  are  to  promote  the  influence  and  operation  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  by  more  extenfively  inculcating  loyalty  and  affeCtion  to  their  Sovereign — obedience  to  the  laws  and  magif- 
t rates  of  their  country — and  the  practice  of  all  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  life — objeCts  which  mult  ever  be 
dear  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  Government  of  his  Majefiy’s  United  Kingdom.  That  they  humbly  hope  and  pray 
for  the  continuance  of  the  fan £1  ion  of  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  fraternal' patronage  ;  and  that  they  beg  leave  to  exprefs 
their  fervent  gratitude  for  the  many  blelfings  which,  in  common  with  all  their  fellow  fubjeCts,  they  derive  from  his 
benignant  l'way.  That  the  great  Architect  of  the  Univenfe  may  long  fecure  thefe  blefiings  to  them  and  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  prefervation  of  his  Royal  Highnefs,  their  Illuftrious  Patron  !”  This  motion  was  feconded  by  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Wafhington  Shirley,  and  palled  unanimoufly,  and  with  mafonic  honours. 

This  was  followed  by  a  motion, — “  That  the  grateful  Thanks  of  this  United  Grand  Lodge  be  given  to  the  Moll 
Worlhipful  their  Royal  Highneffes  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  Duke  of  Suffex,  for  the  gracious  condefcenfion  with 
which  they  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  the  United  Fraternities  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  perl'onal  conduct  of  the  Ne¬ 
gociation  for  a  Re-union,  which  is  this  day,  through  their  zeal,  conciliation,  and  fraternal  example,  fo  happily  com¬ 
pleted  ;”  which  was  alfo  unanimoufly  approved  5  and  was  followed  by  a  Motion  of  Thanks  to  the  fix  Cornmiffioners 
appointed  by  the  two  Fraternities  to  affift  the  illuttrious  Princes  in  the  laid  Negociation — for  the  zeal,  conciliation, 
and  ability,  with  which  they  difcharged  their  important  trult  therein. 

The  following  Refolutions  were  alfo  feverally  put,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  unanimoufly. 

That  Books  be  opened  by  the  Grand  Secretaries  for  the  regular  entry  and  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  United 
Grand  Lodge  ;  and  that  there  be  inferted  therein,  in  the  firll  inltance,  an  account  of  all  the  Refolutions  and  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  both  Grand  Lodges  with  refpeCt  to  the  Negociation  for  the  Union,  and  of  the  conferences  of  the  Commif- 
ff oners  thereon  ;  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  the  confirmation  thereof;  alfo  copies  of  the 
Letters  written  by  their  Royal  Highneffes  the  two  Grand  M-afters,  and  Grand  Secretaries,  addrelled  to  the  Mod 
■Worlhipful  the  Grand  Mailers,  and  Grand  Secretaries,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  announcing  the  fame,  together  with 
the  Refolutions  of  thefe  Grand  Lodges  in  reply. 

That  the  proceedings  of  this  day  be  communicated  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  exprefs 
to  them  that  this  United  Grand  Lodge  feels  with  the  molt  fenfible  fatisfaCtion  the  fraternal  intereft  which  they  take 
in  the  important  event  of  this  day.  Toaffure  them  that  it  is  the  anxious  d.efire  of  this  Grand  Lodge  to  maintain  the 
moll  conllant,  cordial,  and  intimate,  communion  with  the  Sifter  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  to  which 
end  they  are  perfuaded  that  nothing  is  fo  effential  as  the  prefervation  of  one  pure  and  unlullied  fyltem  founded  on 
the  Ample  and  ancient  traditions  of  the  craft. 

Several  other  Refolutions  were  alfo  palled  relative  to  the  internal  management  of  the  Fraternity ;  after  which  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  was  clofed  in  ample  form,  and  with  folemn  prayer. 


With  the  above  particulars  of  the  accomplifhment  of 
an  Union  fo  defirable  to  the  whole  body  of  Mafons,  it 
will  be  proper  to  terminate  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  j  as  it  will  form  a  molt  memorable  era  in  the  annals 
of  the  inftitution. 

\Ye  ffiall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  figurative  or 
fymbolical  part  of  Mafonry;  which,  indeed,  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  by  calling  it  a  peculiar  fyltem  of  morality,  founded 
in  allegory,  and  illuftrated  by  fytnbols ;  for  there  is  not  a 
character.,  figure,  or  emblem,  adopted  by  the  fraternity, 
which  does  not  poffefs  a  moral  tendency,  and  ferve  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  virtue,  or  to  irnprefs  ferious 
and  folemn  truths,  on  the  mind  of  every  one  by  whom  it 
is  duly  contemplated. 

Mafons,  as  Mr.  Hutchinfon  (Spirit  of  Mafonry)  tells 
us,  profefs  innocence  as  one  of  their  firft  principles  ;  and 
they  put  on  white  apparel  [ apron  and  gloves )  as  an  emblem 
of  that  character;  which  befpeaks  purity  of  foul,  gentle- 
siefs,  and  humility.  The  ancients,  as  we  read  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Ecclefiaftica,  were  alfo  wont  to  put  a  white  gar¬ 
ment  on  the  perfon  baplifed,  to  denote  his  having  put  off 
the  lulls  of  the  fleffi,  and  his  being  cleanfed  from  his  former 
fine;  and  that  he  had  obliged  himfelf  to  maintain  a  life  of 
.unfpotted  innocency.  The  white  garment  tiled  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them  with  this  folemn  charge,  “  Receive  the 
white  and  undefiled  garment,  and  produce  it  without  fpot 
before  'the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrilt,  that  you 
may  obtain  eternal  life.’5 — Thofe  of  our  readers  who  are 
Mafons  well  know  that  a  very  folemn  charge  (though  in 
other  terms)  was  received  by  them  from  the  M afters  of 
tke  Lodges  by  whom  they  were  refpeCtively  initiated,  at 
their  invelliture  with  this  badge  of  innocence  (white 
apron),  and  this  bond  of  friendlhip  (white  gloves).  In 
fhort,  generally  fpeaking,  the’ well-informed  Mafon  knows, 
that  the  jewels ,  as  they  are  emphatically  called,  of  the 
Lodge,  are  only  enfigns  of  the  inward  man.  The  ftruc- 


ture  of  the  Lodge  itfelf  is  a  pattern  of  the  univerfe;  and 
the  firft  entry  of  a  Mafon  reprefents  the  firll  worlhip  of 
the  true  God. 

Mafons  retain  the  Egyptian  fymbols  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ,  as  the  emblems  of  God’s  power,  eternity,  omnipre¬ 
fence,  and  benevolence.  The  ethereal  manfions  of  the 
bleffed,  for  poffeffion  of  which  all  men  hope,  are  typified 
by  Seven  Stars.  The  tcjjelated  or  mofaic  pavement  continu¬ 
ally  reminds  the  contemplative  Mafon  of  the  variety  of 
objects  which  decorate  and  adorn  the  creation  ;  and  like- 
wife  of  the  chequered  diverfity  and  viciffitude  of  human 
affairs ;  it  intimates  to  him,  that,  though  to-day  he  may 
tread  the  flowery  mead  of  profperity,  he  rnay  to-morrow 
totter  on  the  rugged  track  of  adverfity ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  he  fhould  not  fet  his  heart  on  the  things  of  this 
world,  but  lay  up  his  treafure  where  the  ruft  cannot  de¬ 
face  its  poliffi  or  luftre.  While  he  treads  on  the  mofaic 
pavement  alfo,  the  genuine  Mafon  will  never  lofe  fight  of 
the  grand  principles  of  his  Order,  Brotherly  Love,  Re¬ 
lief,  and  Truth;  he  will  never  forget  thofe  principal  ma¬ 
fonic  points.  Temperance,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and  Juf- 
tice;  but,  above  all,  as  the  mod  effential  virtues  of  every 
creature  who  looks  to  a  future  and  a  better  world,  recol¬ 
lect  that  his  every  aCtion  in  life  lhould  be  founded  in 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Among  the  moft  prominent  of  the  architectural  imple¬ 
ments  which  are  appended  to  the  perfons  of  the  principal 
officers  of  a  Lodge  are,  the  Plumb-rule,  the  Level,  and  the 
Square-,  of  which  the  firft  is  viewed  as  an  emblem  of  up- 
rightnefsand  integrity;  the  fecond,  of  equality  and  union; 
and  the  third,  of  morality  and  harmony. 

The  Rule  direCts  that  we  fhould  punctually  obferve  our 
duty,  and  prefs  forward  in  the  path  of  virtue;  neither 
inclining  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  for  the  lake 
of  any  tranfient  gratification  whatfoever;  and  in. all  our 
actions  to  have  eternity  in  view. 

The 
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The  Line  teaches  the  criterion  of  moral  re&itude  ;  to 
avoid  diflimulation  in  word  and  deed  ;  and  points  out  the 
direft,  but  narrow,  path  which  leads  to  a  glorious  im¬ 
mortality’. 

The  Rough  Aflilar  is  the  brute  ftone,  without  fhape  or 
form,  as  taken  from  the  quarry  ;  and  is  emblematic  of  the 
mind  of  man  in  its  prittine  ftate,  rude  and  unfaftiioned 
like  that  ftone. 

The  Smooth  or  PcrfeEl  AJklar  is  a  poliflied  ftone,  of  a 
true  die  fquare,  which  has  undergone  the  (kill  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  Mafon  ;  and  is  emblematic  of  the  mind  of  man 
in  its  improved  ftate  ;  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education,  parental  admonition,  and  good  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  Tracing-board  is,  in  architecture,  that  implement 
on  which  the  Mafter  of  the  work,  delineates  his  defigns; 
and  by  which  the  workmen  are  enabled  to  execute  his 
plans  according  to  the  rules  of  (ymmetry  and  proportion  : 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  reprefents  the  great  Book  of 
Nature;  in  which  he  who  runs  may  read;  but  he  who 
contemplates  it  as  he  ought,  will  be  led  to  purfue  fuch  a 
mode  of  conduct  as  fhall  deferve  temporal,  and  enfure 
eternal,  happinefs. 

The  Trowel  teaches,  that  nothing  can  be  united  with¬ 
out  proper  cement;  and  that  the  perfection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  mult  depend  on  the  fuitable  difpofition  of  that  ce¬ 
ment  :  fo  Charity,  the  bond  of  perfection  and  focial  union, 
muft  link  feparate  minds  and  Separate  interefts  ;  that,  like 
the  radii,  of  a  circle,  which  extend  from  the  centre  to 
every  part  of  the  circumference,  the  principle  of  univer- 
fal  benevolence  may  be  diffufed  to  every  member  of  the 
community. 

The  Mallet  teaches  to  lop  off  the  excrefcences,  and 
fntooth  furfaces ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  correct  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  reduce  man  to  a  proper  level;  fo  that,  by  quiet 
deportment,  he  may,  in  the  fchool  of  difcipline,  learn  to 
be  content.  What  the  mallet  is  to  the  workman,  enlight¬ 
ened  reafon  is  to  the  paflions;  it  curbs  ambition,  deprelfes 
envy,  moderates  anger,  and  encourages  good  difpofitions. 

The  Chijel  demonftrates  the  advantages  of  difcipline  and 
education.  The  mind,  like  the  diamond,  in  its  original 
ftate,  is  unpolithed ;  but,  as  the  effeCts  of  the  chifel  on 
the  external  coat  foon  prefents  to  view  the  latent  beauties 
of  the  diamond,  fo  education  difcovers  the  latent  virtues 
of  the  mind,  and  draws  them  forth  to  range  the  large 
field  of  matter  and  fpace,  in  order  to  difplay  the  fummit 
of  human  knowledge,  our  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 

The  above  fymbols,  and  fome  others  which  are  not  to  be 
explained  in  writing,  are  represented  in  the  Engraving. 

From  an  Oration  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jieans,  of  South¬ 
ampton,  we  ftiall  tranfcribe  a  Mafon’s  account  of  the 
Square,  the  Level ,  the  Plumb-rule,  and  the  Compajfes : 

“  The  Square  (fays  he),  which  enables  the  artift  to  form 
and  fathion  his  work,  teaches  us,  fymbolically,  to  form 
and  fafliion  our  lives.  It  is  an  emblem  of  morality,  and 
inftruCts  us  in  that  moft  important  moral  obligation,  to 
do  as  We  would  be  done  unto — to  live  upon  the  fquare 
with  all  mankind. 

“  The  Level,  ufed  in  art  to  make  the  building  plain  and 
even,  morally  teaches  us  the  equality  of  our  nature :  it 
ferves  as  a  memorial  that  we  are  equally  born  to  aft  our 
parts  on  this  great  theatre  of  life ;  that  we  are  equally 
fubjeft  to  difeafes — to  accidents — to  Sorrows;  that  we  are 
equally  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Great  Parent 
of  all ;  that  we  are  equally  doomed  to  die — to  be  levelled 
with  the  earth — to  corrupt — to  be  forgotten.  Art  and 
accident  vary  our  chances  and  Situations;  but,  taking  life 
all  together,  we  fhall  find  a  more  equal  participation  of  good 
and  evil  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  the  edifice  of 
Free-Mafonry,  equality  is  the  great  corner-ftone — without 
it,  we  know  that  friendfhips  are  ill  cemented  amongft  men  ; 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud 
and  the  humble,  cannot  form  an  intimate  bond  of  union 
of  anyconfiderable  duration.  Every  Brother,  therefore, 
at  his  initiation,  enters  the  Lodge,  not  in  fplendour  of 
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drefs  nor  pride  of  heart,  but  in  a  garb  of  humility— in  a 
mind  of  lowlinefs;  and  he  finds,  when  admitted,  that  the 
laws  of  the  Society  have  abolished,  as  far  as  order  will 
permit,  all  adventitious  diftinfiions. 

“  So,  again,  the  Plumb-rule — an  inftrument  of  art,  by 
whofe  application  the  building  is  raifed  in  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  direction,  is  another  of  our  fymbols. — It  is  figurative 
of  a  fair  and  honourable  plan  of  life — and  typically  cau¬ 
tions  us  againft  any  deviation  from  an  upright  conduit, 
in  all  our  intercourfes  and  tranfactions,  whether  private 
or  public. 

“  The  Compajfes  are  a  mathematical  inftrument  ufed  to 
defcribe  circles :  this  we  adopt  as  an  emblem  of  prudence- — 
it  fymbolically  inrtrufts  us  to  put  moral  reftraints  on  our 
appetites ;  to  circumfcribe,  within  rational  bounds,  our 
wants,  our  pleafures,  our  expenfes — warning  us,  that,  by 
an  oppofite  courfe,  we  fhall  endanger  our  quiet  and  our 
health,  our  reputation  and  our  liberty.” 

Free-Mafonry,  therefore,  we  have  feen,  deals  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics— fymbols — allegories-,  and,  to  be  qualified  to  reveal 
their  meaning,  a  man  muft  know  more  than  a  mere  no¬ 
minal  Mafon  :  the  full  interpretation  of  them,  like  that 
of  the  myfteries  of  old,  is  in  felefit  hands— -has 'been  com¬ 
mitted  only  to  thofe  of  tried  fidelity,  who  conceal  it  with 
fuitable  care:  others,  if  not  deficient  in  intellect,  yet 
wanting  induftry  or  inclination  to  explore  the  penetralia 
of  the  Temple,  are  not  qualified,  if  willing,  to  betray  it. 
Hence  the  fecrecy  which  has  fo  long  diftinguifhed  the 
fraternity. 

Dr.  Jieans  goes  on  to  fay,  what  will  perhaps  very  pro¬ 
perly  conclude  this  article  :  “  The  dodtrine  of  Free-Ma¬ 
fonry  embraces  all  the  natural,  moral,  and  political,  obli¬ 
gations  of  Society. — It  directs  us  to  fulfil  our  duty  to  our 
God — our  king— -our  neighbours — and  ourfelves  ;  it  in¬ 
culcates  reverence,  refignation,  and  gratitude,  to  Him 
who  made  and  preserves  us;  obedience  and  loyalty  to  him 
who  in  juftice  and  clemency  rules  over  us ;  courtefy  and 
amity  to  our  neighbour ; -equity  and  compafiion  to  all 
mankind.  It  teaches  us  to  pity  and  forgive  our  enemies, 
to  love  and  reward  our  friends,  to  relieve  the  diftrefted, 
and  cherifh  the  neglected.  Mafonry  is  confined  to  no 
form  of  faith,  nor  fedt  of  religion  ;  and  her  charity,  like 
her  creed,  is  univerfal.  So,  too,  as  fhe  rejedts  all  bigotry 
in  matters  of  faith,  flie  nourifties  no  blind  zeal  on  the 
fubjedt  of  politics,  nor  affords  any  fupport  to  civil  difcord 
or  popular  commotion.  Private  benevolence,  in  its  ex- 
teniive  operation,  becomes  patriotifm — which  is,  in  fadt, 
public  benevolence  ;  from  liberality  of  thinking  and  adting 
towards  individuals,  it  becomes  propitious  to  general  li¬ 
berty— but  it  is  liberty  void  of  licentioufnefs.  The  grand 
principles  of  our  order  are  thofe  of  peace,  and  patience, 
and  good-will ;  they  hold  out  no  encouragement  to  fao- 
tion — no  extenuation  of  private  defamation  and  fiander. 
As  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  depends,  our  wilhes,  as 
thofe  of  all  good  members  of  the  community,  are  for  its 
improvement;  but  under  the  guidance  of  order  and  wif- 
dom  : — in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar  and  the  violent,  at¬ 
tempts  at  national  reforms  lead  to  anarchy  and  confufion— 
to  every  violation  of  property,  liberty,  and  life.  Under 
the  aufpices  of  Free  Mafonry,  therefore,  we  are  taught  to 
improve  the  public  tranquillity,  by  following  a  life  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  obedience ;  and,  in  union  with  the  wife  and  tbs 
good,  to  feek  peace,  and  enjoy  it.” 

The  following  authorities  have  been  confulted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  article  : — The  Book  of  Conftitutions, 
by  Noorthouck,  4to.  1784. — Prefton’s  Uluftrations  of  Ma¬ 
fonry. — Smith’s  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Freemafonry. — Cal~ 
cott’s  candid  Dilquifition. — HutchinfonV  Spirit  of  Ma¬ 
fonry. — Lawrie’s  Hiftory  of  Freemafonry.— Jones’s  Ma- 
fonic  Mifcellanies. — Dr.  Alhe’s  Mafonic  Manual. — Free- 
mafons’  Magazine. — Lives  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and  Wood. 
— Dermott’s  Ahiman  Rezon. —Articles  of  Union. 

MASO'RA,  f.  in  the  Jewifh  theology,  a  work  on 
the  Bible,  performed  by  feveral  learned  rabbins,  to  fe- 
cure  it  from  alterations  which  might  otherwife  happen. 

The 
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The  work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
in  which  they  have,  firlt,  fixed  the  true  reading,  as  well  as 
the  right  method  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  by  vowels, 
paufes,  and  accents:  they  have,  fecondly,  numbered  not 
only  the  chapters  and  feftions,  but  thfe  verfes,  words,  and 
letters,  of  the  text:  and  they  find  in  the  Pentateuch  524.5 
verfes,  and  in  the  whole  Bible  13,206.  The  Mafora  is 
called,  by  the  Jews,  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law,  becaufe 
this  enumeration  of  the  verfes,  &c.  is  a  means  of  prelerving 
it  from  being  corrupted  and  altered.  They  have,  thirdly, 
mariced  whatever  irregularities  occur  in  any  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  fuch  as  the  different  fize  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  their  various  pofitions  and  inverfions,  &c.  and  they 
have  been  fruitful  in  finding  out  rsafons  for  thefe  irregu¬ 
larities  and  myfteries  in  them.  (See  Cabbalists,  vol.  iii  ) 
They  are,  fourthly,  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  Keii 
and  Chetibh,  or  the  marginal  corrections  of  the  text  in 
out  Hebrew  bibles.  See  Keri-chetib,  vol.  xi. 

The  text  of  the  facred  books,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  was 
originally  written  without  any  breaks,  or  divifions  into 
chapters  or  verfes,  or  even  into  words;  fo  that  a  whole 
book,  in  the  ancient  manner,  was  but  one  continued  word  ; 
of  this  kind  we  have  (till  feveral  ancient  manufcripts,  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  regard,  therefore,  the  facred  writings 
had  undergone  an  infinite  number  of  alterations,  whence 
various  readings  had  arifen,  and  the  original  was  become 
much  mangled  and  difguifed,  the  jews  bad  recourfe  to  a 
canon,  which  they  judged  infallible,  to  fix  and  afcertain 
the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  ;  and  this  rule  they  call 
mafora ,  tradition,  from  ")DD>  tradidit,  as  if  this  critique 
were  nothing  but  a  tradition  which  they  had  received  from 
their  forefathers.  Accordingly  they  fay,  that,  when  God 
gave  the  law  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him, 
firlf,  the  true  reading  of  it,  and,  fecondly,  its  true  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  and  that  both  thefe  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition,  from  generation  to  generation,  till  at  length 
they  were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  thefe, 
viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  Mafora;  the 
latter,  or  true  interpretation,  that  of  the  Mifna  aqd  Ge- 
mara.  See  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  320. 

According  to  Elias  Levita,  they  were  the  Jew's  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  fchool  of  Tiberias,  about  500  years  after  Chriff, 
who  compofed,  or  at  lead:  began,  the  Mafora;  whence 
they  are  called  maforites,  and  maforetic  doctors.  Aben 
Ezra  makes  them  the  authors  of  the  points  and  accents 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  find  it ;  and  which  ferve 
for  vowels. 

It  is  pretended  by  thofe  who  lay  a  great  ftrefs  on  the 
points,  that  the  fame  word,  being  written  with  confonants 
only,  as  moft  of  the  Hebre-w  words  are,  has  various  figqi- 
fications,  according  to  the  vowels  with  which  you  read  or 
pronounce  it:  e.g.  the  three  letters  “Q*T,  dbr,  have  at 
lead  five  different  fignifkations,  viz.  he  fpake,  fpeaking,  a 
word,  a  peftilence,  and  a  fold  for  fheep  or  cattle.  Whilff 
the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  word  compofed  of  thefe  three  letters  was  underffood 
in  its  different  fignifications  by  the  different  vowels  that 
were  ufed  in  it  when  they  uttered  it.  Such  vowel-points 
the  maforifes  have  now  affixed  to  it,  by  which  we  may  know 
when  and  where  thefe  three  letters  fignify  one  thing  and 
when  another .  When  it  fignifies  “he  fpake,”  they  affix  the 
points  which  denote  a  fhort  and  e  long,  and  fay  “TUT 

T 

daber.  When  it  is  a  participle,  and  fignifies  “  fpeaking,” 
they  read  by  their  points  1AT  dobtr ;  when  it  is  a  noun, 
ar.d  fignifies  a  “  word,”  they  put  under  it  two  o' s  fhort, 
and  read  m  dabar ;  when  it  fignifies  a  peftilence,  they 

T  T 

put  two  e’s  fhort,  and  read  *JTT  debcr ;  and  fo  they  have 
done  with  other  words. 

What  lias  been  done,  in  this  cafe,  by  the  maforites, 
would  certainly  be  of  gieat  ufe  for  underftanding  the  He¬ 
brew  text,  if  they  had  lived  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living 
language,  and  thefe  points  had  been  then  ufcd,  and  we 


could  have  been  affin  ed  of  their  knowledge  of  the  true 
pronunciation  of  all  words,  according  to  their  different 
fignifications;  but,  as  the  Hebrew  was  a  dead  language 
many  hundred  years  before  this  time,  the  true  ancient 
pronunciation  was  as  much  unknown  then  as  now.  We 
have  St.  Jerome’s  tc-ltimony,  that  different  vowels  were 
ufed  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  fame  word  in  different 
countries ;  and  this  was  atleaft  one  hundred  years  before' 
the  maforites  began  the  invention  of  their  points,  either 
for  vowel,  paufe,  or  accent;  and  they  were  improving  for 
fome  centuries.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  from  the  LXX,  that 
the  ancient  Jews  read  with  different  vowels  from  thofe 
which  the  maforites  have  affixed.  This  is  amply  evinced 
by  Mafclef,  in  his  Grammar.  But,  if  nothing  more  than 
the  bare  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  words  was  concerned 
in  the  cafe,  the  matter  would  not  be  worth  the  lead  dif- 
pute.  We  know  not  how  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
pronounced  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  Every  nation 
now  gives  the  fame  found  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  letters 
which  they  give  to  thofe  of  their  own  language,  which 
occafions  thofe  languages  to  be  differently  pronounced  by 
different  people.  However,  all  write  and  interpret  them  ~ 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  difference  in  pronouncing  or 
fpeaking  is  of  little  confequence :  but  the  cafe  is  different 
with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  ;  moft  of  the  words  in  that 
language  are  written  without  vowels  ;  and  the  queftion  is, 
what  vowels  the  words  require  to  make  the  fenfe  under¬ 
ffood  ;  not  how  the  words  are  to  be  pronounced  in  fpeak¬ 
ing,  when  vowels  are  affixed  to  them.  Therefore  we  fay, 
that  as  it  appears  from  the  LXX,  that  the  Jews,  before 
our  Saviour’s  time,  ufed  other  vowels,  by  which  they 
fpake  their  words,  than  thofe  which  the  maforites  have 
ufed  ;  the  confequence  is,  that  the  points  which  the  ma¬ 
forites  have  now  affixed  to  every  Hebrew  letter,  whether 
for  vowel,  paufe,  or  accent,  are  of  little  or  no  authority, 
and  deferve  not  to  be  regarded  by  us;  and  that  the  true 
fenfe  of  an  Hebrew  word,  written  only  with  confonants, 
is  not  to  be  gained  from  the  points  of  the  Mafora,  and 
the  rules  given  concerning  them,  but  from  the  context  and 
conltruCtion,  and  the  affiftan.ce  of  the  LXX,  and  other- 
ancient  translations.  Although  we  cannot  charge  the  Jews 
with  wilful  falfification  of  the  Hebrew  text,  that  is,  the 
letters  of  their  bibles,  yet  we  cannot  fay  that  they  have 
not  in  lome  places  wilfully  falfified  the  fenfe  by  their 
points,  of  which  Mafclef  gives  us  an  inftance  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  for  his  New  Grammar,  with  regard  to  the  famous 
prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix.  The  learned  Mr.  Johnfon  of  Cran- 
brook,  in  a  pofthumous  difcourfe  on  Daniel’s  70  weeks 
has  alfo  obferved  how  the  maforites  have  endeavoured  to 
marr  that  prophecy  alfo,  by  their  points;  putting  a  flop, 
which  they  call  an  athnacn,  which  anfwers  to  our  femi- 
colon,  in  the  place  where  there  ought  to  have  been  only 
a  comma.  And,  as  Mr.  Johnfon  obferves,  our  Englifh 
tranflators  took  the  prefent  Hebrew  text  as  it  is  printed 
by  the  maforites,  to  be  the  only  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the 
Old  Teffament.  In  Dan.ix.  25.  they  put  their  athnach,  or 
femicolon,  after  the  feven  weeks ;  and  thus,  cutting  off  the 
feven  weeks  from  the  threefcore  and  two  weeks,  make  the 
prophecy  wholly  unferviceable  to  Chriftians;  but,  if  they 
had  placed  a  comma  after  feven  weeks,  and  a  femicolon 
after  threefcore  and  two  weeks,  the  number  of  years,  viz. 
483  (69  weeks)  would  exattly  point  out  the  time  when, 
the  Chriftian  Meffiah  came.  See  Points,  under  which 
article  this  fubjett  is  farther  difcuffed. 

The  age  of  the  maforites  has  been  much  difputed. 
Archbifhop  Ulher  places  them  before  Jerome ;  Capel,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  father  Morin  in  the  tenth 
century  ;  Dr.  Kennicott  about  the  year  800  ;  Bafnage  fays, 
that  they  were  not  a  fociety,  but  a  fucceffion  of  men  ;  and 
that  the  Mafora  is  the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who, 
•without  affociating  and  communicating  their  notions, 
compofed  this  collection  of  criticifms  on  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  is  urged,  that  there  were  maforites  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  fy ifagogue,  to 
about  the  year  of  Chriff  1030;  and  that  Ben  Afcber  of 
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Tiberias,  and  Eon  Naphtali  at  Babylon,  who  were  the 
beft  of  the  profeflion,  and  who,  according  to  Balhage, 
were  the  inventors  of  the  Mafora,  ftourifhed  at  this  time. 
Bach  of  thefe  publifhed  a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text, 
as  correft,  fays  Dr.  Prideaux,  as  they  could  make  it.  The 
Eaftern  jews  have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphtali,  and  the 
Weftern  that  of  Ben  Afcher ;  and  all  that  has  been  done 
fince  is  to  copy  after  them,  without  making  any  more 
corrections  or  maloretical  criticifms.  The  learned  Wal¬ 
ton,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Polyglott,  has  given  us  all  the 
various  readings  of  Ben  Afcher  and  Ben  Naphtali  and  the 
Oriental  and  Occidental  Jews,  and  alfo  of  the  Keri  and 
Chetib;  but  we  are  ftill  farther  indebted  to  Dr.  Kennicott 
for  his  admirable  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Differtatio  Ge- 
lieralis  annexed  to  it. 

The  Arabs  have  done  the  fame  thing  by  their  Noran 
that  the  Maforites  have  done  by  the  Bible  :  nor  do  the 
Jews  deny  their  having  borrowed  this  expedient  from  the 
Arabs,  who  firft  put  it  in  practice  in  the  feventh  centurj\ 

There  is  a  Great  and  a  Little  Mafora,  printed  at  Venice, 
and  at  Bafil,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in  a  different  charac¬ 
ter.  Buxtorf  has  written  a  maforetic  commentary  which 
he  calls  Tiberias.  See  on  this  fubjeft,  Dr. Brett’s  Differ- 
tation  on  the  ancient  Verfions  of  the  Bible,  &c.  Lond. 
1760.  or  Bifhop  Watfon’s  Collection  of  Theological  Trafts, 
vol.  iii,  Kennicott,  ubi  fupra,  and  Diflertations ;  Jen¬ 
nings’s  Jewifli  Ant.  and  Calmet’s  Dift.  of  the  Bible. 

MAS'ORITES,  Jewifli  doctors,  authors  of  the  Mafora, 

MASOU',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  China.  Lat. 
30.  47.  N.  lor..  121.  4.  E. 

MASO'VIA,  or  Masu'reh,  a  late  palatinate  of  Poland, 
one  of  the  molt  ancient,  and  one  of  the  laft  that  remained 
annexed  to  the  crown.  In  the  partition  which  Boleflaus 
III.  made  of  the  Polifti  dominions,  between  his  four  fons, 
in  1138,  Mafovia  was  given  to  his  fecond  fon  (afterwards 
Boleflaus  IV.)  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lefco.  The 
latter  bequeathed  it  to  Cafimir,  his  father’s  brother;  and, 
after  this,  it  devolved  by  inheritance  on  Cafimir’s  youngeft 
fon  Conrad.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  province  had  its 
own  dukes  for  a  long  time.  Duke  Wenceflaus  became  a 
vafial  to  John  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1329  ;  but 
Charles,  that  monarch’s  fon,  having  transferred  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Mafovia  to  Cafimir  the  Great,  king  of  Poland, 
Siemonit  duke  of  Mafovia  was  obliged  to  be  inverted 
with  this  country  as  a  fief  dependent  on  Poland.  In  the 
year  1526,  the  male  line  of  the  dukes  of  Mafovia  being 
extinft,  the  duchy  became  immediately  fubjeft  to  Po¬ 
land  ;  and  king  Sigifinund  I.  having  firft  confirmed  the 
rights  and  laws  of  the  inhabitants,  annexed  it  to  Great 
Poland  in  1529.  King  Stephen,  in  1576,  endowed  Ma¬ 
fovia  with  the  fame  rights  and  privileges  as  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  retain 
fome  of  their  ancient  cuftoms.  This  province  has  been 
twice  given  to  the  queens  of  Poland  as  a  dowry;  and 
for  fome  time  was  governed  by  a  ftadtholder,  appointed 
by  the  king.  No  other  religion  but  popery  was  tolerated 
in  this  province ;  thofe  of  other  profeftions  being  treated 
with  the  greatelt  feverity ;  if  a  Lutheran  or  Calvinift  mi- 
nifter  was  found  in  Mafovia,  his  punilhment  was  death. 
Staravolfcius  computed  the  number  of  noble  families  in 
this  country  to  be,  in  his  time,  no  lefs  than  55,000.  Ma¬ 
fovia  Gonfifted  of  two  palatinates,  viz.  Czerfk,  or  Mafovia 
Proper,  and  Polotfk.  This  palatinate  was  feized  by  Pruf- 
fia,  in  the  general  divifion  ;•  at  the  peace  of  Tilfit  it  was 
taken  from  Pruflia  and  given  to  Saxony,  forming  a  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw ;  and,  by  the  Aft  of  the  Con- 
grefs  of  Vienna,  (June  9,  1815.)  it  reverts  to  Prufiia. 

MA-S'PA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito:  forty  miles  north-weft  of  Arehidona. 

MASPALO'MA,  a  town  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of 
Canary  Ifland  :  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Palmas. 

MAS'PHA,  or  Mas'phb,  in  fcripture-geography,  a 
country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Iiermon,  towards  the 
fprings  of  Jordan,  Jofhua  fays  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
liivites, 
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MAS'PHA,  or  Mase'pma,  a  town  of  Judea,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fituated  in  the  north  and  eaft 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  This  town  was  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  by  Judas  Maccabseus. 

MAS'PKE,  or  Masphat,  a  town  of  Judea,  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  In  this  town  were  fometimes  held  the  ge¬ 
neral  aflemblies  of  the  Ifraelites.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Afa 
king  of  Judah.  Here  Judas  Maccabasus  and  his  brethren 
aflembled,  in  order  to  fight  with  Lyfias,  general  of  the 
army  of  Antiochus. 

MASQUE,  f.  See  Mask,  p,  465  &  feq. 

Masque  de  Fer,  or  Man  with  the  Iron  Majk,  a  remarkable 
perfonage  fo  denominated,  who  exifted  as  a  ftate-prifoner 
in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  circumftances  of  this  perfon  form  an  hiftorical  pro¬ 
blem,  which  has  occafioned  much  inquiry,  and  given  rife 
to  many  conjectures.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
in  France  (1789),  the  curiofity  of  the  public  was  revived 
upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and  it  was  found,  upon  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Baftile  in  that  year,  that  no  documents  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  extraordinary  perfonage  could  be  difeovered 
there.  We  therefore  referred  to  the  prefent  article  for 
refuming  the  fubjeft,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  into  France,  may  be  faid  to  have  again 
become  interefting,  as  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  party 
was  a  member  of  that  family. 

The  authenticated  particulars  concerning  the  Iron  Mafk 
are  as  follows :  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  cardinal 
Mazarine,  there  arrived  at  the  ifle  of  Sainte  Marguerite, 
in  the  fea  of  Provence,  a  young  prifoner  whofe  appear¬ 
ance  was  peculiarly  attracting.  His  perfon  was  above  the 
middle  fize,  and  elegantly  formed  ;  his  mien  and  deport¬ 
ment  were  noble,  and  his  manners  graceful ;  and  even 
the  found  of  his  voice,  it  is  faid,  had  in  it  fomething 
uncommonly  interefting.  On  the  road  he  conftantly 
wore  a  mafk  made  with  iron  fprings,  to  enable  him  to 
eat  without  taking  it  off.  It  was  at  firft  believed  that 
this  mafk  was  made  entirely  with  iron  ;  whence  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mafk.  His 
attendants  had  received  orders  to  difpatch  him  if  he  at- 
tempted  to  take  off  his  mafk  or  difeover  himfelf.  He 
had  been  firft  confined  at  Pignerol,  under  the  care  of  the 
governor  M.  de  St.  Mars ;  and,  upon  being  fent  from 
thence  to  Sainte  Marguerite,  he  was  accompanied  thither 
by  the  fame  perfon,  who  continued  to  have  the  charge  of 
him.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  nioft  marked  re- 
fpeft  ;  he  was  ferved  conftantly  in  plate;  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  himfelf  placed  his  difhes  on  the  table,  retiring  im¬ 
mediately  after,  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  He 
tu-to'yoit  (thee’d  and  thou’d)  the  governor;  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  behaved  to  him  in  the  moft  refpeftful  man¬ 
ner,  and  never  wore  his  hat  before  him,  nor  fat  down  in 
his  prefence  unlefs  he  was  defired.  The  marquis  de  Lou- 
vois,  who  went  to  fee  him  at  St.  Marguerite,  lpoke  to  him. 
Handing,  and  with  that  kind  of  attention  which  denotes 
high  refpeft. 

During  his  refidence  here,  he  attempted  twice,  in  an 
indireft  manner,  to  make  himfelf  known.  One  day  he 
wrote  fomething  with  his  knife  on  a  plate,  and  threw  it 
out  of  his  window  towards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on- 
fhore  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fifherman  picked  it 
up  and  carried  it  to  the  governor.  M.  de  St.  Mars  was 
alarmed,  and  afked  the  man,  with  great  anxiety,  whether 
he  could  read,  and  whether  any  one  elfe  had  feen  the 
plate  ?  The  man  anfwered,  that  he  could  not  read,  that 
he  had  but  juft  found  the  plate,  and  that  no  one  elfe  had 
feen  it.  He  was,  however,  confined  till  the  governor  was 
well  affufed  of  the  truth  of  his  affertions.  Another  at¬ 
tempt  to  difeover  himfelf  proved  equally  unfuccefsful. 
A  young  man,  who  lived  in  the  ifle,  one  day  perceived 
fomething  floating  under  the  prifoner’s  window  ;  and,  on 
picking  it  up,  he  difeovered  it  to  be  a  very  fine  fiiirt  writ¬ 
ten  all  over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to  the  governor; 
who,  having  looked  at  fome  parts  of  the  writing,  afked 
the  lad,  with  an  appearance  of  anxiety,  if  he  had  not 
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had  the  curiofity  to  read  it  ?  He  protefted  repeatedly 
that  he  had  not  ;  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed. 

The  Mafque  de  Fer  remained  in  this  ille  till  the  year 
1698,  when  St.  Mars,  being  promoted  to  the  government 
of  the  Baltile,  conducted  his  priforrer  to  that  fortrefs.  In 
his  way  thither,  he  Hopped  with  him  at  his  eftate  near  Pal- 
teau.  The  Mafque  arrived  there  in  a  litter,  furrounded 
by  a  numerous  guard  on  horfeback.  M.  de  St.  Mars  ate 
at  the  fame  table  with  him  all  the  time  they  refided  at 
Palteau  ;  but  the  latter  was  always  placed  with  his  back 
towards  the  windows;  and  the  peafants,  who  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  their  mailer,  and  whom  curiofity 
kept  conftantly  on  the  watch,  obferved  that  M.  de  St. 
Mars  always  fat  oppofite  to  him  with  two  piftols  by  the 
fide  of  his  plate.  They  were  waited  on  by  one  fervant 
only,  who  brought  in  and  carried  out  the  dilhes,  always 
carefully  fhutting  the  door  both  in  going  out  and  return¬ 
ing.  The  prifoner  was  always  malked,  even  when  he 
paded  through  the  court  ;  but  the  people  faw  his  teeth 
and  lips,  and  alfo  obferved  that  his  hair  was  grey.  The 
governor  flept  in  the  fame  room  with  him,  in  a  fecond 
bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that  occalion.  In  the  courfe 
of  their  journey,  the  Iron  Mafk  was  one  day  heard  to 
alk  his  keeper  whether  the  king  had  any  defign  on  his 
life  ?  “  No,  prince,”  he  replied  ;  “  provided  that  you 

quietly  allow  yourfelf  to  be  conduced,  your  life  is  per¬ 
fectly  fecure.” 

The  ltranger  was  accommodated  as  well  as  it  was  pof- 
£;ble  to  be  in  the  Baltile.  An  apartment  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  order  of  the  governor  before  his  arrival, 
fitted  up  in  the  moll  convenient  Hy le  ;  and  every  thing 
he  expreffeda  defire  for  was  inltantly  procured  him.  His 
table  was  the  bell  that  could  be  provided  ;  and  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  fupplied  with  as  rich  clothes  as  he  defired  ;  but 
his  chief  tafle  in  this  lalt  particular  was  for  lace,  and  for 
linen  remarkably  fine.  It  appears  that  he  was  allowed  the 
ufe  of  fuch  books  as  he  defired,  and  that  he  fpent  much 
of -his  time  in  reading.  He  alio  amufed  himfelf  with  play¬ 
ing  upon  the  guitar.  He  had  the  liberty  of  going  to  mafs; 
but  was  then  llriflly  forbidden  to  fpeak  or  uncover  his 
face;  orders  were  even  given  to  the  foldiers  to  fire  upon 
him  if  he  attempted  either;  and  their  pieces  were  always 
pointed  towards  him  as  he  paffed  through  the  court. 
When  he  had  occafion  to  fee  a  furgeon  or  a  phyfician,  he 
was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  conftantly  to  wear  his 
mafk.  An  old  phyfician  of  the  Baltile,  who  had  often 
attended  him  when  he  was  indifpofed,  faid,  that  he  never 
faw  his  face,  though  he  had  frequently  examined  his 
tongue,  and  different  parts  of  his  body  ;  that  there  was 
fomething  uncommonly  interefting  in  the  found  of  his 
’voice;  and  that  he  never  complained  of  his  confinement, 
nor  let  fall  any  hint  by  which  it  might  be  gueffed  who  he 
-was.  It  is  faid  that  he  often  paffed  the  night  in  walking 
up  and  down  his  room. 

This  unfortunate  prince  died  on  the  19th  of  November, 
3703,  after  a  fliort  illnefs  ;  and  was  interred  next  day  in 
the  burying-place  of  the  parilh  of  St.  Paul.  The  expenfe 
of  his  funeral  amounted  only  to  forty  livres.  The  name 
given  him  was  Marchiali:  and  even  his  age,  as  well  as  his 
real  name,  it  feemed  of  importance  to  conceal;  for,  in  the 
regiller  made  of  his  funeral,  it  was  mentioned  that  he  was 
about  forty  years  old  ;  though  he  had  told  his  apothecary, 
fome  time  before  his  death,  that  he  thought  he  mult  be 
fixty.  It  is  a  well-known  faft,  that,  immediately  after  this 
prifoner’s  death,  his  apparel,  linen,  clothes,  mattreffes, 
and  in  (liort  every  thing  that  had  been  ufed  by  him,  were 
burnt;  that  the  walls  of  his  room  were  fcraped,  the  floor 
taken  up,  evidently  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  might 
have  found  means  of  writing  fomething  that  would  have 
difcovered  who  he  was.  Nay,  fuch  was  the  fear  of  his 
having  left  a  letter  or  any  mark  which  might  lead  to  a 
difcovery,  that  his  plate  was  melted  down  ;  the  glafs  was 
taken  out  of  the  window  of  his  room  and  pounded  to 
duft;  the  window-frame  and  doors  burnt;  and  the  ceil¬ 


ing  of  the  room,  and  the  plaller  of  the  inlide  of  the  chim¬ 
ney,  taken  down.  Several  perfons  have  affirmed,  that  the 
body  was  buried  without  a  head  ;  and  M.  de  Saint  Foix, 
in  his  Effais  Hiltoriques,  informs  us,  that  “a  gentleman, 
having  bribed  the  fexton,  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the 
night,  and  found  a  Hone  infteadof  the  head.” 

The  relult  of  thefe  extraordinary  accounts  is,  that  the 
Iron  Mafque  was  not  only  a  perfon  of  high  birth,  but 
mull  have  been  of  great  confequence  ;  and  that  his  being 
concealed  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  king  and 
miniftry.  We  come  now,  therefore,  to  notice  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  conjectures  that  have  been  formed  concerning 
the  real  name  and  condition  of  this  remarkable  perfonuge. 
Some  have  pretended  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort; 
others,  tb3i  he  was  the  count  de  Vermandois,  natural  fori 
to  Louis  XIV.  by  theduchefs  de  la  Valliere.  Some  main¬ 
tain  him  to  have  been  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural 
Ion  of  Charles  II.  of  England  by  Lucy  Walters;  and 
others  fay,  that  he  was  Gerolami  Magni,  miniller  to  the 
duke  of  Modena. 

Befides  thefe  conjectures,  none  of  which  poffeffes  fuf- 
ficient  probability  to  entitle  them  to  conflderation,  a  fifth 
has  been  advanced  ;  namely,  That  the  Iron  Mafque  was 
a  fon  of  Anne  of  Aullria,  queen  to  Louis  XIII.  and  con- 
fequently  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  but  whe¬ 
ther  a  baftard-brother,  a  twin-brother,  or  a  half-brother, 
is  a  queftion  that  has  given  rife  to  three  feveral  opi¬ 
nions,  which  we  lhall  Hate  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  refpective  tranfaflions  to  which  they  allude  hap¬ 
pened. 

1.  The  firft  opinion  is,  that  the  queen  proved  with  child 
at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  not  have  been  by 
her  hufband,  who,  for  fome  months  before,  had  never  been 
with  her  in  private.  The  fuppofed  father  of  this  child  is 
faid  by  fome  to  have  been  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
came  to  France  in  May  1625,  to  conduft  the  princefs 
Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.  to  England.  The  private 
letters  and  memoirs  of  thofe  times  fpeak  very  fufpicioufty 
of  the  queen  and  Buckingham:  his  behaviour  at  Amiens, 
whither  the  queen  and  queen-mother  accompanied  the 
princefs  in  her  way  to  Boulogne,  occajioned  much  whifpering : 
and,  notwithftanding  the  pains  that  were  taken  by  La 
Porte  in  his  Memoires  to  excufe  his  millrefs,  it  appears  that 
the  king,  on  this  occafion,  was  extremely  offended  at  her  ; 
and  that  it  required  all  the  influence  and  addrefs  of  the 
queen-mother  to  effeCt  a  reconciliation.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  child  was  privately  brought  up  in  the  country  ;  that; 
when  Mazarine  became  a  favourite,  he  was  intruded  with 
the  care  of  him  ;  and  that  Louis  XIV.  having  difcovered 
the  fecret  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  confine  him  in  the  manner  that  has  been  related. 

But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fecret  could  fcarcely 
have  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  miniller  fo  little  icrupu- 
lous,  if  inclined  to  fave  the  honour  of  a  queen,  would 
have  removed  a  child,  who,  if  he  lived,  might  have  been 
made  life  of  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
After  this  fuppofed  birth,  the  queen  had  frequent  quar¬ 
rels  with  the  king,  and  what  was  more  dangerous,  with 
the  cardinal;  who  even  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to 
inquire  into  her  molt  private  tranfaflions.  It  was  on  a 
memorable  occafion  of  this  kind,  that  her  fervant  La  Porte 
was  thrown  into  the  Baltile;  and  it  can  fcarcely  be  ima¬ 
gined  Hie  would  have  had  the  firmnefs  (lie  then  difplayed, 
while  confcious  of  fo  much  guilt,  and  under  the  rllk  of 
having  it  difcovered.  The  priloner  with  tbs  mafk  ap¬ 
pears,  by  feveral  accounts,  to  have  been  a  youth  of  a  hand- 
fome  figure  in  the  year  1661  ;  and  in  1703,  when  he  died, 
to  have  bedn  above  fixty;  but,  had  he  been  a  fon  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  he  would  have  been  about- thirty-fix  in  1661, 
when  he  could  not  be  faid  to  have  been  a  youth;  and,  in 
November  1703,  about  feventy-eight. 

2.  The  fecond  opinion  is,  that  fie  was  the  twin-brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  born  lome  hours  after  him.  This  firft  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  fnort  anonymous  work,  publilhed  without  date, 
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and  without  the  name  of  place  or  printer.  It  is  therein 
laid,  “  Louis  XIV.  was  born  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  on 
the  fth  of  September,  1638,  about  noon  ;  and  the  illuf- 
trious  pri Toner,  know  by  the  appellation  of  the  Iron  Matk, 
■was  born  the  fame  day,  while  Louis  XIII.  was  at  fupper. 
The  king  and  the  cardinal,  fearing  that  the  pretentions  of 
a  twin-brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew  thofe 
civil-wars  with  which  France  had  been  fo  often  afflifted, 
cautioufly  concealed  his  birth,  and  lent  him  away  to  be 
brought  up  privately.  Having  but  an  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  circumftances  that  followed,  I  (ball  fay  no¬ 
thing  more,  for  fear  of  committing  errors  ;  but  I  firmly 
believe  the  faff  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  time  will  proba¬ 
bly  prove  to  my  reader,  that  I  have  ground  for  what  I  have 
advanced.” 

This  opinion  became  more  noticed  after  the  republi¬ 
cation  of  a  work  called  Memoirts  du  Marechal  Due  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  written  by  the  abbe  Soulavie  ;  concerning  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  premife,  that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  foil 
of  the  marechal,  difavowed  this  work,  while  the  abbe  Sou¬ 
lavie,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  marechal,  infilled  on 
the  authenticity  of  his  papers.  He  informs  us,  that  the 
duke  of  Richelieu  was  the  lover  of  Mile,  de  Valois,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  duchefs 
of  Modena,  who  in  return  was  pafiionately  fond  of  him  ; 
that  the  regent  had  fomething  more  than  a  paternal  af¬ 
fection  for  his  daughter;  and  that,  though  (he  held  his 
fentiments  in  abhorrence,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  made 
life  of  her  influence  with  her  father  to  difeover  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  prifoner  with  the  mafic;  that  the  regent,  who 
had  always  oblerved  the  moll  profound  filence  on  this 
fubjeft,  was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  intrull  her  with  a  manu- 
feript,  which  file  immediately  fent  to  her  lover,  who  took 
a  copy  of  it.  This  inanufeript  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
written  by  a  gentleman  on  his  death-bed,  who  had  been 
the  governor  of  the  prifoner.  The  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  it,  from  what  the  abbe  Soulavie  has  told  us. 
The,  birth  of  the  prifoner  happened  in  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  September,  1638,  in  prefence  of  the  chancellor, 
the  bilhop  of  Meaux,  the  author  of  the  manufeript,  a  mid¬ 
wife  named  Peronette,  and  a  fieur  Honorat.  This  cir- 
cumltance  greatly  difturbed  the  king’s  mind  :  he  obferved, 
that  the  Salique  Law  had  made  no  provifion  for  fuch  a 
cafe  ;  and  that  it  was  even  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the 
laft  born  wasthefirft  conceived,  and  therefore  had  a  prior 
right  to  the  other.  By  the  advice  of  Richelieu,  it  was 
therefore  refolved  to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preferve  his 
life,  in  cafe  by  the  death  of  his  brother  it  fiiould  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  avow  him.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up,  and 
figned and  fworn  to  by  all  prefent,  in  which  every  circum- 
Itance  was  mentioned,  and  feveral  marks  on  his  body  de¬ 
ferred.  This  document,  being  fealed  by  the  chancellor 
with  the  royal  feal,  was  delivered  to  the  king  ;  and  all  were 
commanded  and  took  an  oath  never  to  fpeak  on  the  fub- 
jeCf,'  not  even  in  private  and  among  themfelves.  The 
child  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  Peronette  the  mid¬ 
wife,  to  be  under  the  direCiion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  at 
whofe  death  the  charge  devolved  to  cardinal  Mazarine. 
Mazarine  appointed  the  author  of  the  manufeript  his  go¬ 
vernor,  and  intruded  to  him  the  care  of  his  education. 
But,  as  the  prifoner  was  extremely  attached  to  madame 
Peronette,  and  Ihe  equally  fo  to  him,  the  remained  with 
him  till  her  death.  His  governor  carried  him  to  his  houfe 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  his 
education.  As  the  prifoner  grew  tip,  he  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  difeover  his  birth,  and  often  importuned  his  go¬ 
vernor  on  that  fubject.  His  curiofity  had  been  roufed  by 
obferying  that  meifengers  from  the  court  frequently  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  houfe;  and  a  box,  containing  letters  from 
the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  having  one  day  been  inad¬ 
vertently  left  out,  he  opened  it,  and  faw  enough  to  guefs 
at  the  fecret.  From  that  time  he  became  thoughtful  and 
melancholy  ;  which  (fays  the  author)  I  could  not  then 
account  for.  He  Ihortly  after  aficed  me  to  get  him  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  and  prefent  king  ;  but  I  put  him  off  by 


faying  that  I  could  not  procure  any  that  were  good.  He 
then  defired  me  to  let  him  go  to  Dijon;  which  I  have 
known  fince  was  with  an  intention  of  feeing  a  portrait  of 
the  king  there,  and  of  going  fecretly  to  St.  John  de  Luzy 
where  the  court  then  was  on  occafion  of  the  marriage  with 
the  infanta.  He  was  beautiful  ;  and  love  helped  him  to 
accomplifti  his  withes.  Hehad  captivated  the  afteflions  of 
a  young  houfekeeper,  who  procured  him  a  portrait  of  the- 
king.  It  might  have  ferved  for  either  of  the  brothers ;  and 
the  difeovery  put  him  into  fo  violent  a  patlion,  that  be  im¬ 
mediately  came  to  me  with  the  portrait  in  his  hand,  fay¬ 
ing,  Voila  man  frere,  et  voila  qui  je  fuis ,  fliowing  me  at  the1 
fame  time  a  letter  of  cardinal  Mazarine  that  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  box.  Upon  this  dilcovery,  his  governor  inw 
mediately  fent  an  exprefs  to  court  to  communicate  what 
had  happened,  and  to  defire  new  inllruftions  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  governor  and  the  young' 
prince  under  his  care  were  arrefted  and  confined.”  This* 
memoir,  real  or  fiff itious,  concludes  with  faying,  “I  have; 
luft’ered  with  him  in  our  common  prifon  :  I  am  now  fum- 
moived  to  appear  before  my  Judge  on  high  ;  and  for  the 
peace  of  my  foul  I  cannot  but  make  this  declaration, 
which  may  point  out  to  him  the  means  of  freeing  himfelf 
from  his  prelent  ignominious  fituation,  in  cafe  the  king1 
his  brother  fiiould  die  without  children.  Can  an  extorted 
oath  compel  me  to  obferve  fecrecy  on  a  thing  fo  incredible, 
but  which  ought  to  be  left  on  record  to  polterity  ?” 

3.  The  third  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  ion  of  the  queerv 
by  cardinal  Mazarine,  born  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
her  hufband  LouisXIII.  that  he  was  brought  up  fecretly? 
and  that  loon  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  which  hap- 
pened  on  the  9th  of  March,  1661,  he  was  fent  toPignerol.  To 
this  account  father  Grift’et  (Traite  de  la  Verite  de  l’Hiftoire) 
objeffs,  “  that  it  was  needlefs  to  mafk  a  face  that  was  tin* 
kn  own  ;  and  therefore  that  this  opinion  does  not  merit 
difeuflion.”  But  in  anfwer  it  has  been  oblerved,  That 
the  prifoner  might  ftrongly  refemble  Louis  XIV.  which 
would  be  a  fufficient  realon  to  have  him  mafked.  This 
opinion  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  that  entertained  by  Vol- 
taire,  who  afierts  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fecret, 
though  he  declined  being  altogether  explicit.  Tile  abbe 
Soulavie,  author  of  Memoirs  ot  the  Marechal  de  Richelieu, 
fpeaking  on  this  fubjtcl,  lays,  “That- he  once  obferved' 
to  the  marechal,  that  he  certainly  had  the  means  of  being; 
informed  who  the  prifoner  was  ;  that  it  even  feemed  that 
he  had  told  Voltaire,  who  durlt  not  venture  to  publifh; 
the  fecret ;  and  that  he  at  lalt  aficed  him,  whether  he  was 
not  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  bom  without'  the 
knowledge  of  Louis  XIII  ?  That  the  marechal  feemed 
embarralied  ;  but  afterwards  faid,  that  lie  was  neither  the 
baltard- brother  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
nor  the  count  of  Vermandois,  nor  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
as  different  authors  had  advanced  ;  that  their  conjectures- 
were  nothing  but  reveries  ;  but  added,  that  they  however 
had  related  many  circumftances  that  were  true;  that  in. 
fact  an  order  was  given  to  put  the  prifoner  to  death  if  he 
difeovered  himlelf ;  and  that  he  finifhed  the  con  verfation 
by  faying,  All  I  can  tell  you  on  the  fubjefl  is,  that  the; 
prifoner  was  not  of  fuch  confequence  when  he  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century  as  lie  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  he  was- 
Unit  up  lor  important  reafons  of  ltate.”  1  he  abbe  Sou¬ 
lavie  tells  us,  that  lie  wrote  dow  n  what  had  been  faid,  and 
gave  it  to  the  marechal  to  read,  who  corrected  lome  ex-' 
prefilons.  The  abbe  having  propofed  lome  further  quel- 
tions,  he  anfwered;  “  Read  what  Voltaire  publifhed  laft. 
on  the  fubjeft  of  the  pnloner  w  ith  the  malk,  efpeciaily  at 
the  end,  and  refleft  on  it.”  The  palfage  of  Voltaire  al¬ 
luded  to  is  as  follows  :  “  The  man  with  the  mafic  (fays  he) 

is  an  enigma  of  which  every  one  would  guels  the  meaning.. 
Some  have  faid  that  it  was  the  duke  ot  Beaufort ;  ,  but  the' 
duke  of  Beaufort  was  killed  by  the  Turks  in  the  defence  of 
Candy  in  1669,  and  the  prifoner  with  the  mafic  was  at  Pig- 
nerol  in  1661.  Befides,  how  could  the  duke  of  Beaufort 
have  been  arrefted  in  the  midft  of  his  army,. and  brought; 

to 
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to  France,  without  any  one  knowing  it?  and  why  confine 
him  ?  and  why  that  mafic  ?  Others  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  the  count  de  Vermatidois,  natural  fon  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  died  publicly  at  the  army  in  1683  of  the  fmall-pox, 
and  was  buried  at  the  little  town  of  Aire,  and  not  Arras  ; 
in  which  father  Griffet  was  miftaken,  but  in  which  to  be 
fure  there  is  no  great  harm.  Others  have  imagined,  that 
it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  pub¬ 
licly  in  London  in  the  year  1685.  But  for  this  he  mud 
have  rifen  again  from  the  dead,  and  he  mull  have  changed 
the  order  of  time,  and  placed  the  year  1662  in  the  room 
of  the  year  1685.  King  James,  who  never  forgave  any 
one,  and  who  on  that  account  deferved  all  that  happened 
to  him,  mutt  have  pardoned  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and' 
got  another  to  die  in  his  Head,  who  perfectly  refembled 
him.  This  Sofia  mutt  firft  have  been  found,  and  then  he 
mutt  have  had  the  goodnefs  to  let  his  head  be  cut  off  in 
public,  to  fave  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  It  was  neceffary 
that  all  England  ttiould  be  deceived  ;  and  that  king  James 
lliould  beg  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  fo  obliging  as  to  be  his 
gaoler;  that  Louis  XIV.  after  having  fhown  this  trifling 
piece  of  civility  to  king  James,  fliould  not  have  been  want¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  attention  to  his  friend  king  William  and 
to  queen  Anne  (with  both  of  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
war),  and,  to  pleafe  them,  retained  the  dignity  of  gaoler, 
with  which  James  had  honoured  him.  All  thefe  illufions 
being  diflipated,  it  then  remains  to  know  who  this  prifoner 
was,  and  at  what  age  he  died.  It  is  clear,  that  if  he  was 
not  permitted  to  crofs  the  court  of  the  Baftile,  or  to  fpeak 
to  his  phyfician,  except  covered  with  a  maflc,  it  mutt  have 
been  from  the  apprehenfion  that  his  features  and  counte¬ 
nance  might  have  difcovered  fome  refemblance.  He  could 
fliow  his  tongue,  but  not  his  face.  He  faid  himfelf  to  the 
apothecary  of  the  Baftile,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that 
be  believed  he  was  about  60.  Mr.  Marfoban,  who  was 
fon-in-Iaw  to  this  apothecary,  and  furgeon  to  marlhal 
Richelieu,  and  afterwards  to  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans, 
told  me  this  frequently.  Why  give  him  an  Italian  name  ? 
— They  always  called  him  Marchiali.  He  who  writes  this 
article  perhaps  knows  more  than  father  Griffet  -r  but  he 
will  fay  nothing  farther.” 

This  opinion  has  been  lately  refumed,  illuftrated,  and 
enforced,  by  M.  de  Saint  Mihiel,  in  a  work  entitled  “  Le 
Veritable  Hemme,  or.  The  real  Man  with  the  Iron  Mafk.” 
The  author,  in  fupport  of  his  idea,  attempts  to  prove 
that  Anne  of  Auftria  and  cardinal  Mazarine  were  mar¬ 
ried.  This,  fays  he,  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  affures  us  of 
in.  three  of  her  letters.  In  the  firft,  dated  Sept,  13,  1713, 
fire  expreffes  herfelf  as  follows  :  “  Old  Beauvais,  who  was 
firft  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  queen  dowager,  was 
acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  the  ridiculous  marriage  ;  this 
rendered  it  neceffary  for  the  queen  to  do  every  thing  that 
her  confidante  wilhed  :  and  this  circumftance  has  given 
rife  in  this  country  to  an  extenfion  of  the  rights  of  firft 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.”  In  the  fecond  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters,  dated  Nov.  2,  1717,  (he  fays,  “The  queen-mother, 
widow  of  Louis  XIII.  did  worfe  than  love  cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  ;  (he  married  him,  for  he  was  not  a  prieft :  he  was 
not  even  in  orders  ;  and  who  could  have  hindered  her  ? 
He  was  moft  horribly  tired  of  the  good  queen -mother, 
and  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her;  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  that  people  deferve  for  entering  into  fuch  marriages.” 
In  her  third,  letter,  dated  July  2,  1719,  fpeaking  of  the 
queen,  the  duchefs  fays,  “  She  was  perfeSly  eafy  refpeff- 
ing  cardinal  Mazarine ;  he  was  not  a  prieft,  and  therefore 
nothing  could  prevent  their  being  married.  The  fecret 
paflage  through  which  the  cardinal  went  every  evening 
to  the  queen’s-  apartment  is  ttill  to  be  feen  at  the  Palais 
Royal.”  Among  other  proofs  befides  the  above,  which 
M.  de  St.  Mihiel  brings  to  fubftantiate  this  marriage,  he 
obferves,  that  Mazarine  held  all  councils  of  ftate  in  his 
apartment  whilft  he  was  (having  or  drefling that  he  never 
permitted  any  perfon  to  fit  down  in  his  prefence,  not  even 
the  chancellor  nor  marlhal  Villeroi;  and  that,  while  they 
were  deliberating  with  him.  on.  Hate-affairs,  he  would  be 


often  playing  with  his  monkey  or  linnet.  What  man 
(continues  the  author)  would  have  fubjefted  to  fuch  hu¬ 
miliations  a  chancellor,  who  holds  the  firft  office  in  the 
kingdom  fince  that  of  conftable  has  been  fuppreffed,  and 
a  marfhal  who  was  governor  to  the  king,  had  he  not  been 
in  reality  a  fovereign  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  being  huf- 
band  to  the  queen-regent?  He  therefore  concludes,  that 
the  man  with  the  iron  mafk  was  fon  to  Anne  of  Auftria 
and  cardinal  Mazarine;  and  endeavours  to  juftify  this  af- 
fertion  by  a  variety  of  conjeflural  proofs.  Of  fome  of 
thefe  we  (hall  give  a  fhort  fketch. 

1.  No  prince,  or  perfon  of  any  confederation,  after  the 
year  1644.,  at  which  time  the  man  with  the  iron  mafk  was 
born,  until  the  time  when  his  exifience  was  known,  dif- 
appeared  in  France.  This  perfonage,  therefore,  was  not 
a  prince  or  great  lord  of  France  known  at  that  time. 

2.  The  man  with  the  iron  maflc  was  not  a  foreigner  3 

for  foreigners,  even  of  the  higheft  diftinftion,  did  not  at 
that  period  ltudy  the  French  language  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  attain  fo  great  perfection  in  it  as  to  pafs  for  French¬ 
men.  If  this  prifoner  had  fpoken  with  the  leaft  foreign 
accent,  the  officers,  phyficians,  furgeons,  apothecaries, 
confeflors,  and  others,  employed  in  the  prifons  where  he 
was,  and  efpecially  the  prisoners  with  whom  he  converfed 
at  St.  Margaret,  would  not  have  failed  to  difeover  it. 
From  all  this  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  infers  that  he  muft  have 
been  a  Frenchman.  * 

3.  The  exifience  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mafk  has 
been  known  for  upwards  of  ninety  years.  Had  any  per¬ 
fon  of  high  rank  difappeared  at  an  anterior  period,  his 
friends,  relations,  or  acquaintances,  would  not  have  failed 
to  claim  him,  or  at  leaft  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  the  man 
concealed  by  this  mafic.  But  no  one  difappeared,  nor  was 
any  one  claimed  :  the  man  with  the  iron  mafk  was  there¬ 
fore  a  perfon  unknown. 

4.  This  ftranger  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of  very  high 
birth  1  for  the  governor  of  the  prifon,  St.  Mars,  behaved 
always  to  him  with  the  greateft  refpeCl. 

5.  This  ftranger  died  on  the  19th  of  November,  1703; 
and,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  told  the  apothecary  of 
the  Baftile,  that  he  believed  he  was  about  60  years  of  age. 
Suppofing  that  he  was  then  59  and  a  half,  he  muft  have 
been  born  towards  the  end  of  May  1644;  and,  if  he  was 
60  wanting  three  months,  he  mult  have  been  born  in  the 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  fame 
year;  a  period  when  the  royal  authority  was  in  the  hands 
of  Anne  of  Auftria,  but  in  reality  exercifed  more  by  Ma¬ 
zarine  than  by  her.  “  I  have  already  proved  (continues 
the  author),  that,  from  the  firft  day  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Auftria,  the  greateft  friendfhip,  and  even  intimacy, 
fubfifted  between  this  princefs  and  the  cardinal ;  that  thefe 
fentime-nts  were  changed  into  a  mutual  love  ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  united  by  the  bonds  of  marriage. 
They  might,  therefore,  well  have  a  fon  about  the  month 
of  September,  1644,  as  Louis  XIII.  had  been  then  dead 
more  than  fifteen  months,  having  died  on  the  15th  of  May 
the  year  preceding.”  To  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  queen  was  able  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  and 
delivery,  madame  de  Motteville  is  quoted  ;  who  relates, 
under  the  year  1644,  that  Anne  of  Auftria  quitted  the 
Louvre,  becaufe  her  apartments  there  dilpleafed  her ;  that 
(lie  went  to  refide  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  Richelieu, 
when  he  died,  had  bequeathed  to  the  deceafed  king  ;  that, 
when  file  firft  occupied  this  lodging, Jhe  was  dreadfully  af- 
Jlibled  with  the  jaundice  ;  that  the  phyficians  afcribed  this 
diforderto  her  deje£lion  and  application  to  bufinefs,  which 
gave  her  much  embarraffinent ;  but  that,  being  cured  of 
her  melancholy,  as  well  as  of  her  malady,  _fhe  refolved  to 
think  only  of  enjoying  tranquillity  ;  which  fire  did,  by 
communicating  to  her  minifter  the  burden  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  On  this  quotation,  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  afics,  “  Is  it 
not  very  Angular,  that  the  queen,  who,  during  the  twen¬ 
ty-nine  years  of  her  former  wedded  ftate,  had  always  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Louvre, efpecially  from  1626,  when  LouisXIII. 
ceafed.  to  cohabit  with  her,  until  their  re-union,  which 
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took  place  in.  the  beginning  of  December  1637,  (hould 
have  quitted  it  precifely  in  1644-,  becaufe  fne  was  difpleafed 
with  her  apartments  ?  How  happened  it  that  her  apart¬ 
ments  difpleafed  her  this  year,  and  neither  fooner  nor 
later  f  She  might  undoubtedly  have  had  any  kind  of 
furniture  there  which  frie  defired,  and  every  alteration 
made  according  to  her  vvilhes,  as  (he  was  then  abfolute 
miftrefs  ;  but  the  caufe  of  her  determination  is  plain  ;  the 
apartments  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which  front  a  garden, 
were  much  more  convenient  for  her  to  be  delivered  in 
fecret.” 

6.  As  it  is  neceflary  that  fome  name  (hould  be  given  to 
every  man,  in  order  to  diftinguiih  him  from  another,  that 
of  Marchiali  was  given  to  the  man  with  the  iron  ma(k ;  a 
name  which  evidently  (hows,  that  it  had  been  invented  by 
an  Italian.  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  a  native  of  Pifcina  in 
the  Abruzzo. 

7.  Anne  of  Auftria  was  remarkably  delicate  refpefiing 
every  thing  that  touched  her  perfon.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  cambric  could  be  found  fine  enough  to 
make  fnifts  and  (beets  for  her.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  once 
rallying  her  on  this  fubjeft,  faid,  That,  if  (lie  (hould  be 
damned,  her  punifliment  in  hell  would  be  to  (leep  in 
coarfe  (heets.  The  predominant  tafte  of  the  man  with 
the  iron  ma(k  was  to  have  lace  and  linen  of  the  mod  ex¬ 
traordinary  finenefs.  “Who  (fays  the  author)  does  not 
perceive,  in  this  (imilarity  of  tabes,  the  maternal  tender- 
nefs  of  Anne  of  Auftria,  who  would  have  thought  her 
fon  a  great  fufferer  had  he  not  been  indulged  with  fine 
linen 

“  Louis  XIII.  (continues. M.  de  St.  Mihiel)  was  a  huf- 
band  of  a  gloomy  difpofition,  and  an  enemy  to  pleafure ; 
while  the  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond  of  focial  life  ; 
and  introduced  at  the  court  of  France,  efpecially  after  (he 
became  free,  that  eafe  and  politenefs  which  diliinguifhed 
it,  under  Louis  XIV.  from  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe. 
Louis  XIII.  had  alfo  a  difagreeable  countenance,  and  a 
breath  fo  offenfive,  that  it  was  a  punifiiment  for  Richelieu 
to  remain  near  him.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  (lie  could 
not  be  much  pleafed  with  fuch  a  hulband.  When  (he  be¬ 
came  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  the  king’s  death,  which 
happened  on  the  15th  of  May,  164.3,  as  (he  had  not  en¬ 
joyed  that  happinefs  which  arifes  from  a  clofe  union  of 
hearts,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary  that  (he  (hould 
indulge  the  affection  (lie  entertained  for  cardinal  Maza¬ 
rine,  and  that  (lie  (hould  marry  him.  Every  circumftance 
that  could  tend  to  favour  fuch  a  marriage  will  be  found 
united  in  her  fituation.  She  was  at  a  diftance  from  her 
family  ;  abfolute  miftrefs  of  all  her  aftions  ;  and  had,  be- 
fides,  a  heart  formed  for  love.  Mazarine,  though  a  car¬ 
dinal,  had  never  entered  into  orders  ;  he  gave  out  tliqt  he 
was  defcended  from  a  great  family  ;  he  was  handfome  and 
well-made  ;  he  was  of  a  mild  infiqtiating  difpofition,  and 
remarkably  engaging  in  converfation  ;  and  his  office,  as 
prime  minifter,  afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  vifuing 
and  converfing  with  the  queen  whenever  he  thought  pro¬ 
per.  Is  it,  therefore,  fo  very  aftoniftiing,  that,  with  fo 
many  advantages,  he  was  able  to  captivate  the  queen  fo 
far  as  to  induce  her  to  marry  him  ?  Such  a  marriage  was 
not,  indeed,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  things.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  many  precedents,  particularly  among 
fovereigns  of  the  other  fex,  who  had  given  their  hands  to 
perfons  of  inferior  rank.  Thus  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark 
efpoufed  Chriftina  Monck;  Frederic  IV.  efpoufed  made- 
moifelle  Rewentlaw  ;  James  II.  heir  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  married  the  daughter  of  a  counfeiior;  Peter  the 
Great  raifed  to  the  throne  Catharine  I.  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  villager,  yet  perhaps  the  molt  accomplifned  woman  at 
that  time  between  the  Viftula  and  the  Pole ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
efpoufed  the  widow  of  a  poet,  but  a  woman  poffefled  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  merit.  As  the  women,  however, 
are  not  forgiven  fo  readily  as  the  men  for  entering  into 
iucii  marriages,  Anne  of  Auftria  kept  hers  a  fecret  from 
this  motive,  and  becaufe  (he  would  have  been  in  danger 
ot  lofing  the- regency  of  the  kingdom  had  it  been  known.” 
Vox,.  XIV.  No.  991. 
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The  renfoiwng  of  M.  de  St.  Mihiel  is  both  ingenious 
and  plauffblej  though  the  probability  of  the  account  is 
fomewhat  diminiffied  by  conlidering  what  muft  have  been 
t he  queen’s  age  at  this  period,  after  (he  had  been  Louis’s 
wife  for  twenty-nine  years  before  his  death.  The  account 
immediately  preceding,  without  this  objection,  feerns 
abundantly  credible.  But,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  can  be  received  as  decifive,  or  whether  the 
myftery  of  the  iron  ma(k  remains  (till  to  be  unravelled,  we 
muft  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine. 

MAS'QUE  LON'GE,  or  Kennoncheoue,  a  river  of 
America,  which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan  in  lat.  43.  10.  N. 
Ion .  87.  4.  W. 

MAS’QUE  POCO'NA,  a  jurifdicfion  of  Peru,  in  the 
audience  of  Charcas,  extending  about  thirty  leagues. 
The  temperature  is  hot,  but  not  in  a  degree  too  great  for 
vineyards.  The  valley  in  which  the  city  hands  is  above 
eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruit  ;  and  the  woods  and  uncultivated  moun¬ 
tains  afford  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  con- 
ftitute  a  principal  branch  of  its  commerce.  The  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  bifhop 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  though 
in  other  parts  of  the  jurifdi&ion  there  are  fe-veral  populous 
towns.  Ulloa's  Very.  vol.  ii. 

MASQUERA'DE,  /.  A  aiverfion  jn  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  malked.- — The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  maf- 
carata ,  and  that  from  the  Arabic  ma/cara^  which  lignifies 
raillery,  buffoonery.  Granacci,  who  died  in  1543,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  mafquerades.  Chambers . 
What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 

In  courtly  halls  and  midnight  mafquerades, 

Safe  from  the  treach’rous  friend,  and  daring  (park. 

The  glance  by  day,  the  whifper  in  the  dark  ?  Pcpa 

Difguife. — I  was  upon  the  frolic  this  evening,  and  came 
to  vifit  thee  in  mafquerade.  Dryden's  Spanijh  Fryer. 

To  MASQUERA’DE,  v.n.  To  go  in  difguife. — A  freak 
took  an  afs  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the  woods,  maf- 
querading  up  and  down  in  a  lion’s  (kin.  L'  Ejlrange. — To 
alfemble  in  ma(ks. — I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained 
much  by  the  happy  revival  of  mafquerading  among  us. 
Swift. 

MASQUER  A'DER,  f.  A  perfon  in  a  ma(k. — The  moft 
dangerous  fort  of  cheats  are  but  mafqu.tr aders  under  the 
vizor  of  friends.  V Ejlrange. 

M  ASQUERA'DING,/.  The  acl  of  appearing  in  amafk  3 
of  frequenting  mafquerades. 

MASQUINON'GE,  a  lake  of  Canada  ;  nine  miles 
north-welt  of  Montreal.  Lat.  4.7.  10.  N.  Ion.  74. 10. W. 
— Alfo,  a  river  which  runs  into  this  lake. 

MASRAKI'THA,  f.  A  wind-inftrument  of  mufic 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  compofed  of  pipes  of  .various 
fizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  wooden  cheft,  open  at  the  top, 
and  (topped  at  the  bottom  with  wood  covered  witha  lkin. 
Wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from  the  lips,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
fixed  to  the  cheft  ;  the  pipes  were  of  lengths  mufically 
proportioned  to  each  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at 
pleafure,  by  (topping  qnd  unftopping  with  the  fingers  the 
apertures  at  the  upper  extremity.  See  Music. 

MASRE'KAH,/.  [Heb.  one  that  whiffles.]  The  name 
of  a  city.  Gen.  xxxvi.  36. 

MAS'RI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman  s 
160  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Servian. 

MASS,/.  [maJJe,  Fr.  inajfa,  Lat.]  A.  body  3  a  lump;  a 
continuous  quantity. — If  it  were  not  for  thefe  prineipleSj 
the  bodies  of  the  earth,  planets,  comets,  fun,  and  all  things 
in  them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  inaftive 
majfcs.  Newton's  Oplics.~A  large  quantity. — He  difeoveted 
to  me  the  richeft  mines  which  the  Spaniards  have,  and 
from  whence  all  the  mafs  of  gold  that  comes  into  Spain  is 
drawn.  Raleigh. 

Thy  fumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife’s  attire, 

Have  rioft  a  mafs  of  public  treafury.  Shahefpeare. 

6  N  Bulk  | 
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Bulk;  vaft  body. — The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not 
have  framed  fo  huge  a  mafs  of  earth,  but  for  fome  reafon- 
able  creatures  to  have  their  habitation.  Abbot , 

This  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet. 

Congeries  ;  affemblage  indiftinft. — The  whole  knowledge 
of  groupes,  of  the  lights  and  fhadows,  and=of  thofe  maffes 
which  Titian  calls  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of 
Rubens,  expofed  clearly  to  the  fight.  Dryden. — Where 
flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  diftance  feems  covered  with 
them,  and  we  mult  walk  into  it  before  we  can  diftinguifh 
the  feveral  weeds  that  fpring  up  in  fuch  a  beautiful  mafs 
of  colours.  Addifon. 

At  difiance,  through  an  artful  glafs, 

To  the  mind’s  eye  things  well  appear; 

They  lofe  their  forms,  and  make  a  mafs 

Confus’d,  and  black,  if  brought  too  near.  Prior. 

Grofs  body  ;  the  general  ;  the  bulk. — The  mafs  of  the 
peopie  have  opened  their  eyes,  and  will  not  be  governed 
My  Clodius  and  Curio.  Swift. 

Where’er  thou  art,  he  is  ;  th’  eternal  mind 
Adits  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confin’d  ; 

Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 

And  through  the  univerfal  mafs  does  move.  Dryden. 

A  flick  of  a  certain  form  ufed  at  the  game  of  billiards. 

Mass,  in  mechanics,  the  matter  of  any  body  cohering 
with  it;  i.  e.  moving  and  gravitating  along  with  it.  In 
this  fen fe,  mafs  is  diltinguifhed  from  hulk  or  volume,  which 
is  the  expanfion  of  a  body  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
nefs.  The  mafs  of  any  body  is  rightly  eftimated  by  its 
weight ;  and  the  maffes  of  two  bodies  of  the  lame  weight 
are  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  bulks. 

Mass,  in. painting,  a  technical  term  of  the  art,  which 
implies  an  union  of  a  variety  of  parts,  fo  as  to  convey  to 
the  eye  one  undivided  impreffion.  It  likewife  fignifies, 
in  its  ordinary  fenfe,  a  large  portion  of  one  colour. 

MASS,/.  [ miffa ,  Lat.]  In  a  general  fenfe,  is  taken  for 
the  whole  fervice  of  the  Romifh  church  ;  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  office  or  prayers  ufed  at  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharifi;  i.  e.  confecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifi,  and  offering  them,  fo  tran- 
fubfiantiated,  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  As  the  mafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  paffion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  fo  every 
action  of  the  prieft,  and  every  particular  part  of  the  fer¬ 
vice,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  particular  circumftances 
of  his  paffion  and  death  ;  and  this  they  efieem  the  greateft 
and  moft  augult  ceremony  in  ufe  in  the  church  ;  as  being 
the  facrifice  of  the  new  law,  wherein  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jefus  Chrifi  are  offered  up  to  God. 

Nicod,  after  Baronins,  obferves,  that  the  word  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  miffack ,  ( oblatum  ■,)  or  from  the  Latin 
miffa,  mifforum  ;  becaufe  in  former  times,  the  catechu¬ 
mens  and  excommunicated  were  fent  out  of  the  church, 
when  the  deacoais  laid  Ite,  miffa  eft,  after  fermon  and  read¬ 
ing  of  the  epifiie  and  golpei  ;  they  not  being  allowed  to 
afiift  at  the  confecration.  Menage  derives  the  word  from 
mijfio,  “  difmifling  Others  from  miffa,  “  million,  fend¬ 
ing  ;”  becaufe,  in  the  mafs,  the  prayers  of  men  on  earth 
are  Tent  up  to  heaven. 

The  general  divifion  of  maftes  confifts  in  high  and  low. 
High  mafs  is  that  lung  by  the  chorifters,  and  celebrated 
with  the  affiltance  of  a  deacon  and  fub-deacon.  Low  maffes 
are  thofe  in  which  the  prayers  are  barely  rehearled,  with¬ 
out  finging.  \ 

There  is  a  great  number  of  different  or  occafional  maffes 
in  the  Romifh  church,  many  of  which  have  nothing  pecu¬ 
liar  but  the  name  ;  fuch  are  the  maffes  of  the  faints  ;  that 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Snow,  celebrated  on  the  5 1  h  of  Augulf ; 
that  of  St.  Margaret,  patronefs  of  lying  in  women;  that 
of  the  Fealt  of  St.  John  tile  Baptift,  at  which  are  laid  three 
mafies ;  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which  the  gloria  in  ex- 
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ceifis  and  the  hallelujah  are  omitted,  and,  it  being  a  day  of 
mourning,  the  altar  is  of  a  violet  colour.  As  to  ordinary 
maffes,  fome  are  faid  for  the  dead,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  con¬ 
tribute  to  fetch  the  foul  out  of  purgatory  ;  at  thefe  mafies 
the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and  the  only  decorations  are 
a  crofs  in  the  middle  of  fix  yellow  wax-lights  ;  the  drefs 
of  tile  celebrant,  and  the  very  mafs-book,  are  black  ; 
many  parts  of  the  office  are  omitted,  and  the  people  are 
difmified  without  the  benediifiion.  If  the  mafs  be  faid 
for  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  by  his  rank  or  virtues,  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  funeral  oration  ;  they  erect  a  chapelle  ardente, 
that  is,  a-reprefentation  of  the  deceafed  with  branches  and 
tapers  of  yellow  wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
or  near  the  deceafed’s  tomb,  where  the  prieft  pronounces  a 
folemn  abfolutiosi  of  the  deceafed.  There  is  Itill  a  fur¬ 
ther  diitindtion  of  maffes  denominated  from  the  countries 
in  which  they  were  ufed  ;  thus,  the  Gothic  mafs,  or  miffa 
mofarabum ,  is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they  were 
mafters  of  Spain,  and  which  is  ffill  kept  up  at  Toledo  and 
Salamanca  ;  the  Ambrofian  mafs  is  that  compofed  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of  which  city  he  was 
Hi  (hop ;  the  Gallic  mafs,  ufed  by  the  ancient  Gauls;  and 
the  Roman  mafs,  ufed  by  almott  all  the  churches  in  the 
Romifh  communion. 

Solitary  or  private  maffes,  were  thofe  that  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  prieft  alone,  in  behalf  of  fouls  detained  in 
purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  particular  occafions  ; 
e.  g.  for  ftolen  or  (frayed  cattle  or  goods,  for  health,  for  tra¬ 
vellers,  &c.  Thefe  maffes  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  in  the  eighth  century,  but  they  were  a  rich 
fource  of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  were  condemned  by 
the  canons  of  a  fynod,  aflembled  at  Mentz,  under  Charle¬ 
magne,  as  criminal  innovations,  and  as  the  fruits  of  avarice 
and  doth. 

Mass  of  the  PrefanElifed,  is  a  mafs  in  which  there  is  no 
confecration  of  the  elements  ;  but,  after  finging  fome 
hymns,  they  receive  the  bread  and  wine  which  was  be¬ 
fore  confecrated.  This  mafs  is  performed  in  the  Greek 
church  all  Lent,  except  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the 
Annunciation.  The  prieft  counts  upon  his  fingers  the 
days  of  the  enfuing  week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar  as  he  is 
to  fay  maffes  ;  and,  after  having  confecrated  them,  fteeps 
them  in  wine,  and  then  puts  them  in  a  box;  out  of  which, 
upon  every  occafion,  he  takes  fome  of  it  with  a  fpoon, 
and  putting  it  on  a  difh  fets  it  upon  the  altar.  In  the 
Latin  church,  this  kind  of  mafs  is  ufed  only  on  Good 
Friday. 

To  MASS,  v.  n.  To  celebrate  mafs. — Their  mpjfng  fur¬ 
niture  they  took  from  the  lalv,  left,  having  an  altar  and  a 
prieft,  they  ftiould  want  veltments.  Hooker. 

To  MASS,  v.  a.  It  feems  once  to  have  fignified  to 
thicken;  to  ftrengthen. — They  feared  the  French  might, 
with  filling  or  mafjing  the  houfe,  or  elfe  by  fortifying, 
make  fuch  a  piece  as  might  annoy  the  haven.  Hayward. — 
To  chafe,  or  delicately  rub  or  perfume  the  body. 

M ASS'-BOOK,  f.  The  book  which  contains  the  ritual 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  church. — Burnilhed  gold  is  that 
manner  of  gilding  which  we  fee  in  old  parchments  and 
mafs  books,  done  by  monks  and  priefts;  who  were  very  ex¬ 
pert  herein.  Peackam  on  Drawing. — Importing  or  felling 
mafs-books,  and  other  popifh  books,  incurs  the  penalty  of 
40s.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  5.  §  25. 

M  ASS'-PRIEST,  f.  In  former  times,  fecular  priefts,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  regulars,  were  called  mafs- 
pritfts  ;  and  they  were  to  officiate  at  the  mafs,  or  in  the 
ordinary  fervice  of  the  church.  But  afterwards  the  word 
majs  prieft  was  reltrained  to  ft.ipendiaries  retained  in  chan¬ 
tries,  or  at  particular  altars,  to  fay  maffes  for  the  fouls, 
ot  the  dead.  Jacob's  Law  Dibl. 

MAS'S  A,  [Heb.  temptation.]  A  mans’  name. 

MAS'SA,  (Duchy  ot),  a  fmall  principality,  fituated 
near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Genoa,  and  Tufcany. 
This  principality,  and  that  of  Carrara,  have  often  changed 
mafters.  Before  the  French  revolution,  they,  were  an¬ 
nexed. 
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nexed  to  Modena,  and  fell  with  it  to  the  CLfalpine  Re¬ 
public.  In  1806,  they  were  given  to  Lucca.  By  the 
ggth  article  of  the  Aft  of  the  Congrefs  of  Vienna,  (June 
g,  1S15.)  they  are  conligned  to  the  archduchefs  Maria 
Beatrix  d'Elte,  and  her  heirs  and  ftreedfors.' 

MAS'S  A,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy.  It  is.fituated 
on  the  river  Frigida,  near  the  fea;  the  fee  of  a  bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Pifa.  In  Mr.  Beckford’s  Letters  on  Italy, 
this  little  place  is  mentioned  with  advantage  on  the 
fcore  of  falubrity  and  cheapnefs  of  living.  For  the 
fake,  therefore,  of  thofe  whole  health  and  fortune  have 
been  injured,  we  extraff  a  few  particulars.  “The 
orange  and  lemon-trees  fuller  fo  little  from  the  winter, 
that^in  the  month  of  January  many  were  covered  with 
ripe  fruit,  and  Hill  in  flower.  The  aloes  had  fruited 
in  the  open  air,  and  yet  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  covered  with  fnow.  In  fhort,  you  fee  winter,  but 
do  not  feel  it;  and,  ftrangers  excepted,  none  approach  a 
fire,  Furnifhed  lodgings  may  be  had  for  ten  fequins  a- 
month,  linen,  &c.  included.  A  chair  colls  fifteen  Flo¬ 
rence  livres  a-month.  A  coach  is  tinneceflary .  A  fer- 
vant  is  paid  four  crowns,  and  keeps  himfelf;  if  you  keep 
him,  he  then  has  ten  pauls  only  (five  findings)  ;  and  I 
am  informed,  that  a  maid  does  all  the  work  of  the  houfe 
and  kitchen  in  a  Maifa  family,  befides  waiting  on  the 
lady,  for  three  livres  a-month,  (two  Ihillings  and  three¬ 
pence.)  The  price  of  a  box  at  the  theatre  for  the  Car¬ 
nival,  is  three  fequins;  you  pay  at  the  door  fix  foldi  fio- 
rentini,  (about  three-pence  Englilh.)  The  belt  beef  is  half 
a  paul  a-pound;  pork  the  fame;  fea-filh,  fix  loldi  ;  a  fowl, 
two  pauls;  a  capon,  three;  a  pigeon,  one.  The  Mafia 
livre  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  half  the  value  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine;  and  you  will  generally  oblerve,  that,  where  the 
livre  is  fmall,  money  is  fcarce  ;  and  confequently  a  fequin 
at  Mafia  will  go  as  far  as  two  in  Tufcany.”  Mafia  is 
fifty-three  miles  fouth-louth- welt  of  Modena,  and  twenty 
north-weft  of  Lucca.  Lat.  44.  a.  N.  Ion.  10.  5.  E. 

MAS'SA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  in  the  Hate  of  Sienna  ; 
the  fee  of  a  bifiiop,  fuffragan  of  Populonia.  Between  this 
town  and  the  fea  is  a  very  unhealthy  tract  of  country, 
called  Marernma  di  Sienna.  Borax  and  lapis  lazuli  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  :  twenty-four  miles  fosth- 
w.feft  of  Sienna,  and  forty-four  fouth-well  of  Florence.  Lat. 
43.  5.  N.  Ion.  10.  53.  E. 

MAS'SA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Po  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Ferrara. 

MAS'SA,  a  town  of  Fez:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Salee. 

MAS'SA  di  SOREN'TO,  a  feaport  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Lavora,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall  vef- 
fels.  On  the  fea-lhore  is  an  ancient  temple  adorned  with 
marble  columns,  and  a  pavement  of  mofaic.  The  deity 
to  whom  it  was  confecrated  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  now 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It  has  a  high  watch-tower,  like 
thofe  along  the  coalt.  A  little  further  is  the  cape  or  pro- 
ibontory  of  Minerva,  fo  named  from  a  temple  built  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  that  goddefs,  on  an  eminence  facing  Sorento. 
Seneca  fpeaks  of  this  temple,  by  him  termed  Atheneum, 
it  having  been  built  and  confecrated  to  Pallas  goddefs  of 
Athens.  We  now  fee  only  a  watch-tower  built  on  the 
ruins  of  that  famous  temple,  out  of  which  medals  and 
vafes  have  been  dug  from  time  to  time.  This  cape  was 
fatal  to  moll  of  the  (hips  of  L.  Junius’s  fleet,  who,  fail¬ 
ing  to  join  thofe  of  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  his  colleague, 
which  had  been  defeated  by  Afdrubal,  admiral  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  driven  by  a  ltorm  againlt  this  pro¬ 
montory;  and  the  Ioffes  fuflained  by  the  twoconluls  were 
fo  great,  that  the  Carthaginians  became  thereby  mailers 
of  the  fea  during  five  or  fix  years;  that  is,  till  the  bat¬ 
tle  won  by  C.  Lutatius  over  them,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  fir  It  Punic  war.  It  is  fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Sorento. 

MAS'SAC  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  36.  47.  N.  Ion.  89.  25.  W. 

MAS'SACK  FO'RT,  a  fort  built  by  the  French  on  the 
welt  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  its  mouth  in  lat.  37.  15.  N. 
eleven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  'Benefice  River.  A 
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confiderable  quantity  of  land  above  and  below  the  fort  is 
annually  inundated. 

MASSAC'CIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  mnrquilate  of 
Ancona  :  eighteen  miles  fouth-well  of  Ancona. 

MASSAC'CIO,  or  Tomaso  da  San  Giovanni,  was 
born  at  Caltello  di  San  Giovanni  nel  Valdarno,  in  the 
duchy  of  Florence,  in  1402.  He  appears  to  have  attached 
hitnfelf  very  early  to  the  art  of  painting  ;  for,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  matriculated  at  the  city  of  Florence 
as  a  painter;  which  would  hardly  have  occurred,  if  he 
had  not  been  at  that  time  advanced  conliderably  in  his 
profelfion.  His  parents  were  defcended  of  a  noble  ltockr 
ant!  had  the  means  of  enabling  their  fon  to  follow  with 
advantage  the  chofen  object  ot  his  mind  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  placed  as  a  fcholar  under  Mafiolino  da  Panicale,  who 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the 
Brancacci  nel  Carmine.  At  this  time,  the  arts  of  fculp- 
ture  and  architeCf  ure  had  begun  to  revive  ;  the  former  in 
the  hands  of  Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  and  the  latter 
in  thofe  of  Filippo  Brunellefchi.  With  the  works  of 
thefe  men  Tomalo  was  captivated  ;  and,  recognifing  in 
them  the  revival  of  the  true  tafte  ob fervable  in  the  an¬ 
tique,  he  attempted  to  apply  it  in  painting,  the  inle para¬ 
ble  companion  of  the  filler  art  of  fculpture.  How  well- 
he  fucceeded  his  works  Hill  tefiify,  after  a  lapfe  of  four 
hundred  years,  or  near  it.  His  is  the  glory  of  forming  a 
new  epoch  in  the  art.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
paffed  from  the  time  of  Cimabue  to  lytaflaccio  ;  in  that- 
period  a  very  confiderable  advance  was  made  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting,  particularly- by  Giotto,  the  dilciple  of 
Cimabue;  but  Hill  much  was  imperfect  in  defign,  in  co¬ 
lour,  in  the  imitation  of  the  natural  actions  of  the  figure,, 
of  attitudes,  relievo,  and  the  more  fubtle  graces  ot  the 
art.  Molt  of  thefe  Maflaccio  fupplied  the  want  of,  and 
gave  a  more  perfect  imitation,  as  well  as  a  better  choice, 
of  nature,  than  any  of  his  predecelfors  ;  overcame  many 
difficulties  which  had  been  ftumbling-blocks  to  them; 
and  opened  the  way  to  thofe  great  men  who  fucceeded 
him,  particularly  to  Raphael,  who  feems  to  have  been 
born  with  a  foul  congenial  to  his,  and  who  frequently 
imitated,  and  fometimes  borrowed  figures  from  him, 
which  he  was  not  always  able  to  improve.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fir  ft  who  attained  that  moll  effbntial  point,, 
fore-fhortening  the  feet  properly,  fo  as  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  reltflat  upon  the  ground,  and  which,  till  his.  time, . 
had  not  been  done;  probably  owing  to  the  painters  tak¬ 
ing  too  near  a  view  of  their  figures  ;  when  looking  down 
upon  the  feet,  and  drawing  them  as  fo  feen,  they  would 
of  neceility  make  them  appear  almoft  perpendicular. 
Maflaccio  difeovered  the  evil  of  this  ;  and,  taking  a  pro¬ 
per  diltance  for  his  view,  and  a  juft  point  of  fight,  gave 
the  proper  effefl.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  perfpec- 
tive,  the  principles  of  which  were  iiiiparted  to  him  by 
Brunellefchi. 

So  much  (kill,  and  fo  great  a  novelty  in  the  art  of  de¬ 
fign,  foon  drew  him  into  notice;  and  the  city  of  Florence- 
wiflied  to  employ  his  talents.  His  indultry  keeping  pace 
with  his  powers,  the  productions  of  his  pencil  were  of 
courfe  very  numerous;  but,  alas!  few  now  remain  to  tef- 
tify  concerning  him  ;  and  of  thefe,  the  greater  part  disfi¬ 
gured  by  time,  and  by  ignorance,  which,  pretending  to 
lecure,  has  only  haltened  their  deftruition.  Baldinucci,. 
who  wrote  in  1-680-90,  fays,  that  in  iiis  time,  though 
much  had  been  deltroyed,  yet  fufficient  remained  in  Flo¬ 
rence  of  the  works  of  our  artift,  to  prove  the  vaft  extent 
of  his  ftudy  and  his  labour;  to  which  he  applied  fo  fer¬ 
vently,  that  he  negleftc-d  every  thing  which,  did  not  ap¬ 
pertain  to  his  art  ;  not  even  collecting  the  money  owing 
to  him  for  his  pictures,  and  being  entirely  negligent  of 
his  perfon  ;  fo  that  from  thence  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Majfaccio ,  “  a  great  heap,  or  fhapelefs  mafs and  is  by 
that  fo  much  better  known  than  his  own,  that  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  place  our  account  of  him.  under  if, 
rather  than  that  of  Tomafo  di  Giovanni.  He  was  engaged 
to  adorn  the  principal  churches  and  convents  in  Flo- 

1  Cii  cc  ^ 
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rence  ;  but,  after  having  for  fome  time  employed  himfalf 
there,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  high  merit  was  alfo 
recognized,  and  was  called  into  practice.  Among  other 
works  he  painted,  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  cf  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria  Maggiore,  a  pi  ft  u  re  of  Santa  Maria  della  Neve,  with 
four  faints;  in  which  was  the  portrait  of  pope  Martin, 
painted  from  life,  with  a  fpade  in  his  hand,  marking  out 
the  foundations  of  that  church;  and  alfo  that  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigifmund  II.  Vafari  fays  that  Michael  Angelo 
thought  it  worth  while  to  l'tudy  this  pifture,  which  he 
praifed  highly.  While  he  was  thus  honourably  employed 
at  Rome,  he  heard  that  his  friend  and  proteftor  Coimo  di 
Medici  was  again  ftationed  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  immediately  returned  there.  Upon  his  arrival 
lie  found  his  mailer  JHaffolino  dead,  leaving  incomplete 
feverai  piftures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  the  finiffi- 
ing  of  which  was  immediately  entrnfted  to  Maffaccio. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  adorning  the  Chiefa  del  Car¬ 
mine,  a  proceffion  of  the  hofl  occurred,  which  gave  rife 
to  a  picture  in  frefco  (in  which  ftyle  all  his  works  are 
executed)  of  the  peculiarities  of  tltat  ceremony.  This 
lie  painted  over  a  door  which  led  to  the  adjoining  con¬ 
vent,  and  which  is  now  deftroyed.  In  it  he  reprefented 
a  great  number  of  citizens  marching  in  proceffion,  five  or 
fix  abreaft,  with  a  propriety  and  variety  of  aftion,  and  in 
fo  juft  a  perfpeftive  gradation  of  form  and  colour,  as  per¬ 
fectly  aftoniliied  the  beholders.  Among  others,  he  intro¬ 
duced  his  friends  Brunellefchi,  Donatello,  Maffolino,  An¬ 
tonio  Brancacci,  who  endowed  the  chapel,  &c.  Thus 
fuccefsfully  and  ufefully  ran  the  courfe  of  Maffaccio’s  life 
till  lie  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty- one,  when  he  was  fud- 
denly  thatched  from  his  honours  and  the  world  by  the  re- 
inorfelefs  hand  of  death,  not  without  fufpicion  of  poifon 
having  been  adminiftered  by  fome  envious  or  malignant 
perfon.  This  unhappy  event  caufed  univerfal  geief 
throughout  the  city  of  Florence  ;  and  Brunellefchi  ob- 
feived,  that,  in  the  death  of  Maffaccio,  the  profeffors  of 
the  art  had  fuftained  the  greateft  lots  which  could  poffi- 
bly  have  befallen  them. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  conftituting,  with  the  diftrift  of 
Maine,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  fituated 
between  410  13'  and  430  52'  N.  lat.  and  between  69°  50' 
and  730  io'  W.  Ion.  Its  greateft  length  is  190  miles,  anil 
its  greateft  breadth  90.  in  its  whole  extent  it  contains 
6250  fquare  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Ver¬ 
mont  and-  New  Hamplhire  ;  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
Ibutli  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Uland,  and  Connecticut ; 
and  weft  by  New  York.  Maffachufetts  Proper  is  divided 
into  twelve  counties,  which,  with  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  chief  towns  in  each,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Counties. 

Number  of  Inhabitants. 

Chief  Towns. 

in  1790. 

in  i&oo. 

Suffolk 

[  440875 

1 28,01 5 

Bofton. 

INorfolk 

z  27,216 

Dedham. 

Effex 

57)9 1  3 

61,196 

Salem.  Newburyport. 

Middlelex 

4^,737 

46,928 

Charleftown.  Concord. 

Hampffiire 

59,681 

72,432 

Northampton.  Springfield. 

Plymouth 

*9,535 

30,073 

Plymouth. 

Briftol 

31,709 

33,880 

Taunton. 

Barnftable 

17,354 

19,293 

Barn  (table. 

Duke’s 

3, *°5 

3,  n8 

Edgarton. 

Nantucket 

4,620 

5>6i7 

Sherburne. 

Worcefter 

56,807 

61,192 

Worcefter. 

Berkfliire 

30,291 

33,670 

Stockbrid.Gt. Barrington. 

Total 

378,7*7 

422,630 

Thefe  numbers,  added  to  what  we  have  given  for  the  dif- 
trift  of  Maine,  at  p.  161.  will  make  a  total  of  474,967  in 
the  year  1790,  (for  fo  it  ftiould  have  been  printed  there, 
inftead  of  1700.)  and  of  573,526  in  1800,  making  an  in- 
creafe  of  98,549  in  ten  years  ;  the  increafe  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ten  years  was  much  greater,  namely,  127,219;  for, 
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at  the  laft  cenfus'in  1810,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts  was  found  to  be 
700,745.  The  capital  of  this  Hate  is  Bofton,  which  fee  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  ftate  in  the  union  in  which  there  are 
no  Haves.  The  weftern  part  is  mountainous  and  hilly  ; 
and  by  an  admeafurement  made  by  the  barometer  at 
Princeton,  about  forty-five  miles  north-weft  from  Bofton, 
and  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1777,  it  appears  that 
Princeton  is  1332  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  fta ;  tiie 
fumrnit  of  Wachufet  mountain  in  Princeton  was  found 
to  be  29S9  feet  above  the  fame  level,  and  may  be  feen  at 
the  diftance  of  fixty  miles. 

In  Maffachufetts  are  to  be  found  all  the  varieties  of 
foil,  from  very  good  to  very  bad,  capable  of  yielding  alt 
the  different  productions  common  to  the  climate,  fuch  as 
Indi’an  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hops, 
potatoes,  field-beans,  and  peafe,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes,  &c.  That  part  of  the  ftate 
which  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the  Old  or  Ply¬ 
mouth  Colony,  including  the  counties  of  Barnftable, 
Duke’s,  Nantucket,  Briftol,  and  Plymouth,  in  point  of 
foil,  is  the  pooreft  part  of  the  ftate,  being  generally  fandy 
and  light,  interfperfed  however  with  many  excellent  tracts 
of  land.  The  northern,  middle,  and  weftern,  parts  of 
the  ftate,  have,  generally  fpeaking,  a  ftrong  good  foii, 
adapted  to  grazing  and  grain  ;  very  fimilar  to  the  foil  of 
New  Hampffiire  and  Vermont  on  one  fide,  and  to  that  of 
Rhode  Ifland  and  Connecticut  on  the  other.  It  has-been 
obferved,  that  the  effefts  of  the  eaft  winds  extend  farther 
inland  than  formerly,  and  injure  the  tender  fruits,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  peach,  and  even  the  more  hardy  apple.  The  * 
average  produce  of  the  good  lands,  well  cultivated,  has 
been  eftimated  as  follows  :  30  bulhels  of  corn  on  an  acre, 
30  of  barley,  20  of  wheat,  15  of  rye,  200  of  potatoes. 
The  belt  cultivated  and  molt  productive  part  of  the  ftate 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Bofton:  Cambridge,  Newton,  Rox- 
bury,  Dorchefter,  and  Dedham,  are  faid  to  be  literally 
gardens,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are 
principally  fupplied  with  the  fineft  fruits,  roots,  and  ve¬ 
getables. 

The  ftaple  commodities  of  this  ftate  are  fiffi,  beef,  lum¬ 
ber,  &c.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of 
fmall  rivers,  lonie  of  which  fall  into  ConneCticut-river, 
which  paffes  foutherly  through  the  weft  part  of  the  ftate  ; 
others  run  northward  to  Merrimack- river,  which  enters 
from  New  Hampffiire,  and  waters  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  ftate;  others  pafs  into  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
I  (land ;  Myftic  and  Charles  Rivers  fall  into  Bofton-bay  ; 
and  others  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  different  parts 
of  the  fea-coaft.  The  only  capes  of  conliderable  note  on 
the  coall  of  this  ftate,  are  Cape  Anne  on  the  north  fide  of 
Maffachufetts-bay,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth.  Belides 
thefe,  there  are  Cape  Malabar,  or  Sandy  Point,  extending 
ten  miles  fouth  from  Chatham  towards  Nantucket,  Cape 
Poge,  the  north  point  of  Chabaquiddick,  and  Gay  Head, 
the  weft  point  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The  chief  bays  on 
the  coall  are  Ipfwich,  Bolton,  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod  or 
Barnftable,  and  Buzzard’s.  The  iflands  fcattered  along 
the  coall  are  numerous;  the  principal  of  which  are  Plum 
Ifland,  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Eiizabeth-Ifland, 
and  Edgarton,  which  includes  the  fertile  ifland  of  Cha¬ 
baquiddick  ;  befides  which  there  are  many  fmall  illes  in 
Bofton-bay.  Within  the  ftate  are  feverai  light-houfes. 
Locks  and  canals  in  various  parts  of  the  ftate  have  been 
objects  of  contemplation  ;  fuch  as  one  between  Barn- 
ftaple  bay  and  Buzzard’s  bay,  another  between  Bolton  and 
fome  part  of  Connecticut-river  ;  and  fome  others,  all  of 
which  remain  to  be  completed.  The  locks  and  canals  in 
Connefticut-river  were  projected  for  the  purpofe  of  ren¬ 
dering  this  river  paffable  for  boats  and  rafts  from  the 
mouth  of  Chickapee-river,  northward,  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  By  a  fubfequent  law,  two  feparate  cor¬ 
porations  have  been  formed  ;  the  one  called  the  Upper 
Canals,  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  between 
the  mouth  of  Deerfield-river,  and  the  head  of  the  Miller’s 
1  falls; 
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falls  ;  the  other,  called  the  Lower  Canals,  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  head  of  the  falls 
at  South  Hadley  and  the  mouth  of  Chickapee-river. 

Iron-ore,  in  immenfe  quantities,  has  been  found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  date,  particularly  in  the  old  colony  of 
Plymouth,  which  has  become  the  feat  of  the  iron-manu- 
fatlures.  In  the  towns  of  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Mid- 
dleborough,  &c.  nails  have  been  made  in  I'uch  quantities 
as  to  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  importation  of  them 
from  Great  Britain.  This  manufacture  has  engaged 
very  particular  attention  5  and  machines  have  been  con- 
faruded  for  facilitating  and  expediting  it.  Copper-ore, 
black-lead,  white  pipe-clay,  yellow  and  red  ochre,  alum- 
done,  ruddle  or  red-earth,  lime-done,  marble,  albedos, 
and  pyrites,  are  fupplied  in  different  parts  of  this  date. 
Several  mineral  fprings  have  alfo  been  difcovered.  Ma¬ 
nufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  have  been  attempted, 
with  various  fuccefs,  at  Beverley,  Worceder,  Bolton,  and 
Newbury.  There  are  in  this  date  upwards  of  twenty  pa¬ 
per-mills,  which  make  more  than  70,000  reams  of  writ¬ 
ing,  printing,  and  wrapping,  paper,  annually.  At  Bof- 
ton,  Cambridge,  Lynn,  Ipfwich,  Dedham,  &c.  are  other 
manufactories  for  cotton  and  wool  cards,  playing-cards, 
fhoes,  lace,  wire,  &c.  There  are  alfo  feveral  fnuff,  oil, 
chocolate,  and  powder,  mills,  in  different  parts  of  the 
date;  and  a  variety  of  mills  for  fawing  lumber,  grind¬ 
ing  grain,  and  fulling  cloth.  In  1792  there  were  lixty- 
two  didilleries  in  this  date,  employed  in  didilling.from 
foreign  materials.  The  number  of  gallons  diddled  in 
one  year  has  been  1,900,000,  which  at  a  duty  of  11  cents 
a-gallon,  yields  a  revenue  to  the  government  of  209,000 
dollars. 

The  commerce  of  Maffachufetts  is  extenlive  and  lucra¬ 
tive.  Her  (hips  vilit  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her 
principal  exports,  of  her  own  productions,  con  fid  of  pot 
and  pearl  allies,  flax-feed,  whale-oil,  fpermaceti,  whale¬ 
bone,  fpermaceti-candles,  filh  dried  and  pickled,  beef, 
pork,  cheefe,  butter,  and  various  other  kinds  of  provi¬ 
sions,  live  dock,  American  rum,  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
men’s  and  women’s  fhoes,  fnuff  and  manufactured  to¬ 
bacco,  houfehold  furniture,  various  kinds  of  lumber,  as 
boards,  planks,  oars,  and  rafters,  oak  and  pine  timber, 
fningles,  daves,  and  heading,  Ihip-timber,  &c.  Of  thefe 
articles,  and  others,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
dates,  together  with  articles  of  foreign  growth,  imported 
for  exportation  to  other  countries,  were  exported  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1791,  to  the  amount  of 
2,445,975-$  dollars;  befides  (hoes,  cards,  hats,  faddlery, 
and  various  other  manufactures,  and  feveral  articles  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  a  great  amount,  exported  to 
the  fouthern  and  other  dates,  not  included  in  this 
amount.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1793,  the' 
exports  from  this  date  (with  the  fame  exceptions  and 
qualifications  as  above)  amounted  to  3,676,4.1 2  dol¬ 
lars;  in  1799,  to  11,4.21,591  dollars;  and  in  1804  to 
26,894,379. 

This  date  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons 
of  (hipping  as  any  other  of  the  dates,  and  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  Upwards  of  29,000  tons  are  employed  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  filheries  ;  46,000  in  the  coalting  bufinefs, 
and  96,564  in  trading  with'  aimed  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pot  and  pearl  alh,  daves,  flax-feed,  bees-wax,  &c.  are 
carried  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  in  remittance  for  their 
manufactures  5  mads  and  proviiions  to  the  Ead  Indies  ; 
filh,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  candles,  &c.  are  carried  £0 
the  Weft  Indies,  for  their  produce  ;  and  the  two  fil'd  ar¬ 
ticles,  filh,  and  oil,  to  France,  Spain, and  Portugal;  roots, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  fmall  meats,  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunlwick ;  hats,  faddlery,  cabinet-work,  men’s  and 
women’s  flioes,  nails,  tow-cloth,  barley,  hops,  butter, 
cheefe,  & c.  to  the  fouthern  Oates.  The  negro-trade  was 
rohibited  by  law  in  178! ;  and  there  is  net  a  fingle  flave 
elonging  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  principal  fources  of  revenue  are  land  and  poll 
XIV.  No.  991. 
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taxes,  and  the  fales  of  new  lands.  Taxes  are  levied  on 
all  males  upwards  of  fixteen,  except  fuel)  as  are  exempted 
by  law  ;  alfo  on  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and  un¬ 
improved  land,  on  dwelling-houfes  and  barns,  warehoulcs, 
dares,  See.  Thefe  are  all  valued  ;  and  upon  this  valua¬ 
tion  taxes  are  laid,  at  the  rate  of  fo  many  pounds  for 
every  1000I. 

The  militia  of  Maffachufetts  is  compofed  of  all  the 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
five  years  of  age;  excepting  from  the  enrollment,  within 
thofe  ages,  clergy,  fchool-mafters,  civil  officers  of  im¬ 
portance,  either  under  the  date  or  federal  government, 
and  alfo  thofe  who  have  held  any  military  commiflion 
whatever.  The  whole  is  formed  into  ten  divifions, 
which,  in  January  1805,  comprehended  58,879  infantry, 
2679  cavalry,  and  2581  artillery.  Thefe  divifions  are 
fubdivided  into  twenty-two  brigades,  ninety  regiments 
of  infantry,  fifty-nine  troops  compoling  eighteen  fq-ua- 
drons  or  battalions  of  cavalry  ;  and  fifty-four  companies 
of  artillery;  the  latter  are  furnilhed  each  with  two  light 
brafs  pieces  attached  to  the  brigades,  with  tumbrils  and 
apparatus  complete  ;  and  have  charge  of  various  other 
heavy  field-pieces,  dationed  all  along  the  fea-coad.  There 
is  an  annual  return  made  of  the  whole  militia  to  the  ad¬ 
jutant-general,  who  makes  out  duplicate  abdra&s  for  the 
governor,  and  for  the  prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  religion  of  this  date  is  edabliftied  by  their  confti- 
tution  on  a  liberal  and  tolerant  plan.  All  perfons,  of 
whatever  religious  profeflion  or  fentirrients,  may  worfhip 
God  agreeably  to  the  di&ates  of  their  own  conferences; 
urimoleded,  provided  they  do  not  difturb  the  peace. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Congregationalifts,  pro- 
felling  Calvinidic  doftrines  ;  but  fome  are  avowedly  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  fome  Unitarians  ;  and,  as  Morfe  fays,  the 
latter  it  is  fuppofed  are  increafing. 

This  date  is  famous  for  its  literary,  humane,  and  other, 
focieties  ;  fuch  are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780;  the  Maffachufetts 
Charitable  Society,  incorporated  December  x6,  1779;  the 
Bodon  Epifcopal  Charity  Society,  incorporated  Feb.  12, 
1784;  the  Maflachufetts  Medical  Society,  incorporated 
Nov.  x,  1781  ;  the  Humane  Society,  incorporated  in 
1791  5  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  among  the 
Indians  and  others  in  North  America,  incorporated  Nov. 
19,  1787;  the  Maflachufetts  MilTionary  Society,  inftitufed 
in  1799  5  the  Hamplhire  Miffionary  Society,  indituted 
about  the  yearx8oo;  the  Berklhire  and  Columbia  Milli¬ 
onary  Society;  the  Maffachufetts  Baptid  Miffionary  So¬ 
ciety,  indituted  in  1802;  and  the  Maflachufetts  Society 
for  promoting  Chriltjan  Knowledge,  founded  in  1804, 
To  thefe  we  may  add,  the  Maffachufetts  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Agriculture,  incorporated  in  1792;  the  Hiftorical 
Society,  eitablilhed  in  1791  ;  a  Marine  Society;  the  Maf¬ 
fachufetts  Congregational  Society,  for  the  relief  of  wi¬ 
dows  and  children  of  deceafed  clergymen,  the  Middlefex 
Medical  Society,  founded  in  17905  a  Society  for  the  Aid 
of  Emigrants,  inftituted  in  1793  ;  the  Maffachufetts  Cha¬ 
ritable  Fire  Society,  indituted  in  1794;  the  Bodon  Me¬ 
chanic  Affociation,  eftablilhed  in  1795,  See.  ,&c.  Schools 
and  academies  are  very  numerous.  See  alfo  th#  article 
Maine. 

_  MASSACHUSETTS  FO'RT,  a  fort  of  United  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  the  borders  of  Vermont  and  New  York  :  nine 
miles  fouth  of  Bennington,  and  fourteen  north-weft  of 
Deerfield. 

MASSACHU'SETTS  SOU'ND,  a  bay  on  the  wed  coalt 
of  North  America,  fouth  of  the  Quadras  i (lands. 

MASSACIUC'COLI,  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Lucca  t 
nine  miles  fouth-welt  of  Lucca. 

MASS  A  COT.  See  Scherbro. 

MASS'ACRE,  f.  \majfacre,  Fr.  from  mazzare,  Ital.J 
Carnage }  (laughter;  butchery  5  indifcrjminate  deftru&ion ; 

Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far. 

And  makes  imajacre  what  was  a  war, 

6  0 


Drydtn. 

Mar? 
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Murder  : 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  ; 

The  moft  arch  deed  of  piteous  majfacre 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  MASS'ACRE,  v.  a.  To  butcher;  to  daughter  5n- 
difcriminately. — Af  ter  the  miferable  daughter  of  the  Jews, 
at  the  deflrudf ion  of  Jerufalem,  they  were  Scattered  into 
all  corners,  opprelTed  and  detelted,  and  fometimes  majfacred 
and  extirpated.  Atterbury. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  majfacre  them  all. 

And  raze  their  fattion  and  their  family.  Shakcfpeare. 

MAS'SACRE  I'SLAND.  See  Maouna,  p.  320. 

IvIAS'SACRE  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Weft  Florida  :  eight  miles  eaft  of  Pafcagoola  River. 

MASSA'CRE  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  Hifpaniola,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  lat.  15. 
45.  N.  Ion.  72.  32.  W. 

MASS'ACREING,  /.  The  aft  of  butchering;  the  aft 
of  deftroying  without  diftinftion. 

MASS'ADA,  a  caftle  or  fortrefs  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
we#  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Engedi,  fituated  on  a 
fteep  rock,  and  of  very  difficult  accefs.  But  at  the  top  of 
the  rock  is  a  plain  of  lufficient  extent,  which  may  be  even 
cultivated,  and  afford  fubfiftence.  Jonathan  the  Afrno- 
nean,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  high  prieft  of  the 
Jews,  fortified  this  place  again#  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Herod  the  Great  fortified  it  anew,  and  made  it  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable.  As  it  had  no  water,  he  caufed  feveral  cifterns 
to  be  made,  and  ftored  up  there  a  vaft  quantity  of  water  and 
provifions,  that,  if  any  misfortune  fhould  happen  to  him, 
or  if  the  country  fhould  revolt,  he  might  there  find  a  re¬ 
treat.  Thus  fortified  and  fecured,  it  became  the  retreat 
of  the  zealots  and  affaffins  in  the  laft,  exterminating,  war 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans;  and  many  dreadful 
feenes  were  added  within  its  walls'.  See  the  article  Jew, 
■vol.x.  p.  800,  801.  and  for  the  dreadful  conclufion  of  its 
hiftory,  which  happened  on  the  15th  of  April,  A,  D.  73. 
fee  p.  805  of  the  fame  article, 

MASSAFRA',  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Tarento. 

MASSAFUE'R  A.  See  Masafuera,  p.  462. 

MASSAGA'NO,  or  Massangano,  a  town  of  Angola, 
and  capital  of  a  province  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the 
Coanza:  one  hundred  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Loanda. 
lat.  9.  54.  S.  Ion.  14.  40.  E. 

MASSAGE'TES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Afia,  who  inhabited  the  country  on  the  weft  of  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  and  who  imitated  the  free  Scythians  in  their 
Habit,  manner  of  living,  arms,  and  warlike  genius  ;  but 
they  ufed,  befides  bows  and  arrows,  javelins  and  feymetars. 
Brafs  ferved  them  inftead  of  (feel  for  making  their  offen- 
five  weapons;  and  their  defenfive  armour  was  ornamented 
with  gold.  Their  horfes  were  likewife  fenced  with  a  brealt- 
plate  of  brafs,  wliilft  their  bridles  and  other  furniture 
were  adorned  with  gold  ;  for  filver  and  iron  were  not  ufed 
By  them,  becaufe  their  country  did  not  produce  thefe  me¬ 
tals.  Although  every  man  was  obliged  to  marry  a  wife, 
yet  they  held  them  all  in  common  ;  fo  that,  when  a  man 
met  wjth  a  woman  to  his  liking,  lie  took  her  into  his  cha¬ 
riot  or  waggon,  and  cohabited  with  her  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  ceremony  than  hanging  up  his  quiver  at  the  head  of 
it.  Thi*  cultoro,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was  unjuftly  attri¬ 
buted  to  all  the  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  whereas  it  was 
peculiar  to  the  Maftagetes  only.  A  more  inhuman  cuftom 
than  this  was  adopted  by  them,  according  to  this  author; 
which  was,  that  when  a  man  had  once  attained  to  old  age, 
•which  was  not  lb  much  limited  by  law  as  inferred  by  con¬ 
curring  fymptoms,  all  his  relations  met,  and  facrificed  him, 
together  with  a  number  of  cattle  of  feveral  kinds,  and, 
having  boiled  the  flefli,  they  fat  down  to  it  as  a  feaft. 
This  kind  of  death  was  accounted  by  them  the  moft  happy, 
as  that  of  dying-by  fieknefs  was  reckoned  unfortunate, 
becaufe  tltofe  who  died  in  this  way  were  buried,,  inftead 
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of  acquiring  the  honour  of  being  facrificed  tc  their  gods, 
and  fealted  upon  by  their  nearelt  relations  and  intimate 
friends.  The  Sun  was  the  only  deity  they  worfliipped, 
and  to  him  they  facrificed  horfes,  which,  being  reckoned 
the  nobleft  and  fwifteft  of  all  creatures,  they  thought  moft 
proper  to  be  offered  to  the  nobleft  and  fwifteft  of  all  the 
gods.  They  neither  fowed  nor  planted  ;  but  contented 
themfelves  with  the  milk  and  flefli  of  their  cattle,  and  with 
fifti,  of  which  the  Iaxartes  afforded  a  very  great  plenty. 
Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  ult.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  172. 

MASSAGONG',  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  Naifau.  Lat.  3.8.  S.  Ion.  100.  5.  E. 

MASS'AH,  [Heb.  temptation.]  This  name  was  given 
to  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  at  Rephidim,  when 
the  people,  wanting  water,  began  to  murmur  again  ft  Mofes, 
and  to  tempt  the  Lord,  as  if  they  had  doubted  of  his  pre¬ 
fence  among  them.  E\od.  xvii. 

MASSALA'GEM  (New),  a  feaport  town  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  on  the  weft  coaft.  Lat.  16.  30.  S.  Ion.  63.  10.  E. 

MASSALA'GEM  (Old),  a  feaport  town  of  Madagas¬ 
car,  on  the  weft  coaft :  fixty  miles  north  of  New  Mafia- 
lagem. 

MASSALGI'ES,  f.  Perfons  employed  in  Hindooftan  as 
porters,  or  meffengers. — MaJJalgics,  coolies,  and  palankeen- 
bearers,  are  allowed  a  certain  batta  when  they  travel. 
James's  Military  Diil. 

MASSA'LIANS,  [from  aHebrew  word  fignifying/irayfr.J 
A  fet  of  enthufiafts  who  fprang  up  about  the  year  361,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantius,  who  maintained  that 
men  have  two  fouls,  a  celeftial  and  a  diabolical  ;  and  that 
the  latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer. 

St.  Epiphanius  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  Maffalians, 
the  ancient  and  the  later.  The  ancient,  according  to  him, 
were  neither  Jews,  Chriflians,  nor  Samaritans,  but  pure 
Gentiles ;  who,  owning  feveral  gods,  adored  only  one, 
whom  they  called  Almighty.  As  to  the  later  Maffalians, 
who  were  by  profeffion  Chriftians,  their  rife  was  not  till 
about  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius.  Their  doftrine  was, 
that  prayer  alone  was  lufficient  to  falvation.  Many 
monks,  who  loved  a  life  of  lazinefs,  and  were  averfe  from 
labour,  joined  thefe  Maffalians.  See  Euchites,  vol.  vii, 

P*  ft8- 

M  ASSAMU'TEN,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
the  Shenandoah. 

MASSAN'DRA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  river  Co¬ 
anza,  twenty-four  miles  from  its  mouth. 

MASSA'NI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  India, 
who,  among  others,  were  fubdued  by  Alexander,  accbrd- 
ing  to  Quintus  Curtins.  They  inhabited  a  territory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus. 

MASSANIEL'LO.  See  the  article  Naples. 

MASSAPA',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Mo- 
caranga:  230  miles  north-welt  of  Sofala.  Lat.  18.10. S. 
Ion.  32. 10.  E. 

MASSA'RIA  (Alexander),  a  phyficlan  of  celebrity  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Vicenza,  and  graduated 
at  Padua,  where  he  ftudied  under  Fallopius,  and  the  other 
eminent  profeflfors  of  that  fchool.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  praftifed  his  profeffion,  with 
confiderable  reputation,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-five  years ; 
when  his  fame  had  recommended  him  to  the  magiftracy 
of  Venice,  whither  he  was  invited;  and  he  fettled  there 
in  the  year  1578.  Nine  years  afterwards,  when  Mercu- 
rialis  quitted  his  profeflbrial  chair,  and  removed  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  Maffaria  was  appointed  his  luccelfor.  He  per¬ 
formed  the  fundions  of  his  new  office  with  confiderable 
eclat,  and  attracted  a  large  concourfe  of  pupils  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  was  confulted  by  the  firft  people  of  the  ftate.. 
He  died  fuddenly  in  the  year  1598,  when  upwards  of  fe- 
venty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  ; 
efpecially  a  treatife  on  the  plague,  on  the  abufe  of  blifters,. 
on  the  proper  ufe  of  blood-letting  and  purging  in  fevers,, 
(in  which  he  oppofed  the  indiferiminate  recommendation 
of  that  pradfice  into  which  Botallusliad  fallen  ;)  and  alfo. 
an  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  on  fyphilis.  The  work,. 

which* 
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which  has  been  mod  frequently  reprinted,  was  his  PraElka 
Medic  a,  feu  PralcEliones  Academica,  a  fy  Hematic  treatife  on 
the  difeafes  of  the  whole  body ;  firft  publifhed  at  Frankfort 
in  1601.  E/oy  Dicl.  Hift.  dr.  la  Med. 

MASSASYL'IANS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  on 
the  mountains  called  Durdus. 

MASS'AT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Arriege:  nine  miles  weft  of  Tarafcon. 

MASS  ATT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher:  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Bourges. 

MASSEDAY  B  A'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mexico, 
between  Acapulco  and  Aquacara  ;  a  port  near  the  cape  of 
California,  where  fir  Thomas  Cavendifh  lay  after  he  had 
palfed  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

MASSCIUC'COLI.  See  Massaciuccoli. 

MASS'EL,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality  of 
Oels.  Near  it  is  an  eminence  called  Topplefberg,  once  a 
famous  pagan  burial-ground  :  three  miles  north-eaft  of 
Trebnitz. 

MASSELO'TE,  /  A  French  term  ufed  in  foundry,  fig- 
nifying  that  fuperfluous  metal  which  remains  aftera  can¬ 
non  or  mortar  lias  been  caft,  and  which  is  fawed  or  filed  off, 
to  give  the  piece  its  proper  form.  James's  Mil.  DiEl. 

MASSERA'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sefia,  lately  capital  of  a  fmall  principality  which 
was  a  papal  fief,  infulated  in  Piedmont :  twenty-one  miles 
noxth-north-weft  of  Vercelli,  and  forty-three  north-north- 
eaft  of  Turin.  Lat.  45.  39.  N.  Ion.  8.  9.  E 

MASS'ENBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Wurzburg  : 
three  miles  fonth-eaft  of  Gemunden. 

MASS'ERSBURG,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania :  fifteen 
miles  weft-fouth  welt  of  Chamberfburg. 

MASS'ETER,yi  A  powerful  mufcle  belonging  to  the 
lower  jaw.  See  the  article  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 

MASSEU'BE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Miainde,  and  fourteen 
fouth  of  Auch.  Lat.  43.  25.  N.  Ion.  o.  39.  E. 

MASS'EY’s  FSLAND,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  difcovered  in  1790,  by  Lieut.  Ball.  It  lies  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Sirius  Ifland. 

MASS'EY’s  TOW'N,  or  Massiesburg,  a  town  of 
America,  in  the  Hate  of  Ohio,  and  county  of  Adam, 
fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  thirty-eight 
miles  below  the  Scioto,  or  fix  miles  above  Limeftone,  in 
Kentucky;  fettled  in  1790.  About  ten  miles  above  it  is 
a  thriving  town,  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in¬ 
corporated  in  1802. 

MASS'FELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg:  three  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Meinungen. 

MASS'I,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Maravi. 

MASS'IA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  in  lat.  ifl.  30.  N. 

MASSIAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cantal :  fourteen  miles  north  of  St.  Flour,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  north-eaft  of  Murat. 

MASSIANAC',  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Madagafcar. 
Lat.  22.  50.  S.  Ion.  47.  55.  E. 

MASS'ICOT,  or  Masticot.  See  the  article  Chemis¬ 
try,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

MASSIEU'  (William),  an  eftimable  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Caen  in  1665.  Coming  to  Paris  to  finifh  his 
ftudies,  he  entered  among  the  Jefuits  ;  but  afterwards 
quitted  their  fociety  in  order  to  follow  his  literary  tafte 
more  at  liberty.  He  became  a  diftinguilhed  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1710,  he  was  nominated  Greek 
profeffor  in  the  college  royal  ;  which  poll  he  retained  till 
his  death  in  1722,  The  abbe  Maffieu  was  of  a  modeft, 
fimple,  and  unaffefted,  character,  folely  attached  to  his 
ftudies  and  literary  friendfhips.  He  was  profoundly  fkilled 
in  the  ancient  languages,  of  which  he  gave  proof  by  his 
publications.  Thefe  were,  1.  Several  dilfertations  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  2,.  Preface  to 
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a  new  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Tourreil.  3.  Tranfiation 
of  Six  Odes  of  Pindar,  with  Notes.  4.  Hiftoire  de  la 
Poefie  Fran^ife  ;  much  efteemed  for  its  curious  refearches, 
and  the  elegant  fimplicity  of  its  ftyle ;  it  comes  dovvn 
only  to  the  time  of  Marot.  5.  A  Latin  Poem  on  Coffee, 
inferted  by  the  abbe  d’Olivet  in  his  collection  of  the  works 
of  fome  modern  Latin  poets.  Moreri. 

M ASSILAR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herault  s  twelve  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of 
Montpellier. 

MASSIL'IA,  (now  Marfeilles,')  in  ancient  geography,- 
a  celebrated  city  of  Gaul,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  and  de¬ 
nominated  by  Cicero  the  Athens  of  the  Gauls.  Livy 
fays  that  it  was  as  much  poiifhed  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
midft  of  Greece.  It  was  as  highly  diftinguiflied  for  its 
fciences  and  arts  as  for  its  commerce,  and  alfo  for  the  va¬ 
riety  and  eminence  of  its  colonies.  Caefar  fays  that  it  was 
nlmoft  furrounded  on  three  lides  by  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  land-fide  very  ftrong,  partly  by  its  fituation,  and 
partly  by  a  deep  ditch,  which  guarded  its  ramparts. 
Strabo  fays  that  it  was  large,  encompafl'ed  by  good  walls, 
and  fituated  on  a  bill  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  above 
its  harbour.  This  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocasa,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia.  Two  perfons  were 
deputed  for  this  purpofe,  who  carried  with  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  together  with  various  inltru- 
ments  adapted  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  to  agriculture,- 
and  alfo  the  laws  according  to  which  the  colony  was  to 
be  governed.  They  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  touch 
at  Ephefus,  and  to  put  thtemfelves  under  the  conduft  of 
the  perfon  whom  Diana  (hould  point  out  to  them.  A  fe¬ 
male  was  warned  by  Diana  of  their  arrival  in  a  dream,  anti 
ordered  to  take  with  her  one  of  her  ftatues,  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  thefe  ltrangers.  She  alfo  took  from  the  temple  fome' 
of  the  (acred  fire,  which  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  new 
temple  that  was  to  be  ereCted  at  Maftilia,  in  honour  of  the' 
goddefs  by  whom  fhe  was  deputed.  The  firlt  objeft  of 
attention  to  the  Phocaeans,  when  they  entered  the  gulf 
where  they  were  to  build  this  city,  was  to  gain  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  favour  of  the  prince  who  reigned  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival  the  daughter  of  the  prince 
was  to  be  married  ;  and,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Gauls,  file  prefented  a  cup  of  water  to  the  objeCt  of  her 
choice  One  of  the  Phocaeans  engaged  her  affeftion  and 
attachment,  and  to  him  five  prefented  the  fignificative  cup. 
Her  father  approved  her  choice,  and  affigned  to  the  Pho- 
cteans  a  portion  of  land,  where  they  eftablifhed  themfelves 
in  the  firlt  year  of  the  45th  olympiad.  Allowing  for  the 
mixture  of  fable  and  truth  in  this  relation,  we  may  de¬ 
duce  from  it  the  time  when  the  city  of  Marfeilles  was  efta-- 
blifhed,  arid  the  country  from  which  its  founders  i mi¬ 
grated  .  Having  encompafl'ed  the  new  city  with  walls,  and- 
conftrufted  a  citadel  for  its  defence,  they  eftablifhed  a  go¬ 
vernment  upon  the  bafis  of  thofe  laws  which  they  had’ 
brought  with  them;  and  decreed  to  Diana  of  Ephefus, 
who  became  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Marfeilles,  a  particu¬ 
lar  worfliip  in  the  temple  which  they  built  for  her,  and  of 
which  the  female  who  conducted  them  thither  was  the  firft: 
prieftels.  Agriculture  and-fifhery  were  the  objects  of  their 
attention  and  the  fources  of  their  fubfiftence  :  they  cul¬ 
tivated  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  were  probably  the 
firft  productions  they  tranfplanted  into  Gaul.  For 
many  ages  they  are  faid  to  have  maintained  their  original 
fimplicity  and  frugality  ;  and  to  have  diflinguifhed  them¬ 
felves  by  their  holpitality  to  ltrangers;  and  their  compaf- 
fion  to  the  indigent.  About  320  years  B.C.  Pytheas,  an 
ingenious  aftronomer  of  this  city,  undertook  to  perfedt 
navigation,  and  to  difcover  countries  whither  they  might 
extend  their  commerce.  With  this  view  he  navigated 
northwards,  and  on  his  return  entered  into  the  Baltic  fea. 
About  the  fame  time  another  citizen  of-  fimilar  talents 
and  purfuits,  called  Euthymenes,  examined  the  weftern- 
coalts  of  Africa,  and  reconnoitred  the  mouth  of  the  Se¬ 
negal.  Thefe  two  voyages  were  undertaken  at  the  ex-» 
penfe  of  the  republic.  Thefe  voyages,  and  other  circum- 
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ftances,  fervea  to  extend  their  commerce  and  to  improve 
their  maritime  power.  Before  the  liege  of  this  city  by 
Casfar,  it  had  fent  its  fliips  to  the  Levant,  Africa,  Spain, 
and  England  ;  and  it  held  a  principal  rank  among  re¬ 
publics.  During  the  difputes  between  Pompey  and  Gte- 
fhr,  Marfeilles  to6k  part  with  the  former,  and  refufed  to 
open  its  gates  to  the  latter,  though  he  appeared  before  it 
at  the  head  of  three  legions.  "Caefar  profecuted  the  fiege 
of  the  city  which,  after  long  refiflance,  and  much  inter¬ 
nal  diftrefs,  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  The 
vittor,  in  confideratiori  of  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  and 
th.e  celebrity  which  it  had  acquired  by  its  culture  of  the 
fciences  and  arts,  abftained  from  the  horrors  of  pillage  ; 
but  deprived  it  of  its  dependant  towns  and  colonies,  and 
cleftroyed  its  fortifications  and  warlike  machines;  and, hav¬ 
ing  demanded  the  furrender  of  its  arms,  veflels,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  placed  in  it  a  garrifon  of  two  legions.  Contenting 
himfelf,  however,  with  difarming  the  inhabitants,  he  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  commerce.  From  the  capture  of  the  city 
to  the  time  when  Auguftus  became  foie  mailer  of  Rome, 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  happened  in  this 
province.  For  about  a  century  afterwards,  this  city  was 
governed  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  enjoying  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Marfeilles,  having  enriched  itfelf  by  its  induftry 
and  frugality,  became,  at  length,  the  victim  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  infomuch  that,  in  the  fecond  century  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  the  inhabitants  gave  occafion  for  the  pro¬ 
verb,  “  Maffiliam  naviges,”  to  exprefs  a  difpofition  for  a 
life  of  debauchery.  About  the  year  150,  the  Chriltian  re¬ 
ligion  was  introduced  into  this  city.  Maffilia  produced  a 
number  of  perfons  diftinguifhed  by  their  proficiency  in 
fcience  and  literature.  We  have  already  mentioned  Py- 
theas  and  Euthymenes.  To  thefe  we  may  add  Teron  and 
Gyaraeus,  who  flourifhed  about  75  years  before  our  era, 
and  were  celebrated  aftronomers  and  mathematicians  j 
Ofcus  or  Ofcius,  born  about  20  years  B.  C.  a  celebrated 
orator;  Agrotas  of  the  fame  character,  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  former,  who  pleaded  only  in  Greek  ;  Pac- 
catus,  Petronius,  Demofthenes,  Crinas,  and  Charmis,  of 
whom  the  three  laft  mentioned  were  celebrated  phyficians: 
the  firft:  an  orator,  and  the  fecond  a  poet.  In  the  cabinets 
of  collectors  are  many  medals  of  this  city  in  filver  and  in 
bronze.  The  moft  common  of  the  firfl:  fort  have  the  head 
of  Diana  on  one  fide,  and  a  lion  on  the  reverfe.  Thofe 
which  have  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  two  letters  M  A, 
are  very  common.  The  medals  of  Maffilia  difeovered 
in  1771,  about  four  leagues  from  Aix,  were  of  pure  filver  ; 
and  all  of  them  had  the  head  of  Diana,  with  a  lion  on  the 
reverfe.  For  its  modern  hiftory  and  prefent  ftate,  fee 
Marseilles,  p.  420  of  this  volume. 

MASSILLO'N  (John  Baptiff),  a  French  prelate,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  pulpit-orators  of  his  time,  was  the  fon 
of  a  notary  at  Hieres  in  Provence,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  *663.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into 
the  Congregation  of  the, Oratory,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  talents  and  agreeable  manners;  and  in  the 
different  towns  to  which  he  was  fent,  he  gained  all  hearts 
by  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  wit,  the  livelinefs  of  his  cha- 
rafier,  and  his  delicate  and  obliging  politenefs.  It  was 
at  Vienne  that  he  made  his  firlt  efforts  in  eloquence,  on 
the  occafion  of  the  death  of  Henry  de  Villars,  archbifhop 
of  that  city,  whofe  funeral  oration  be  pronounced.  So 
general  and  warm  was  the  approbation  with  which  this 
difeourfe  was  received,  that  the  preacher’s  fame  reached 
the  ears  of  father  de  la  Tour,  then  general  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation  of  the  Oratory,  who  gave  orders  for  his  being  lent 
to  Paris.  Some  time  after  his  arrival,  being  afked  by  the 
general  what  he  thought  of  the  preachers  of  moft  note  in 
the  capital,  he  replied,  “  They  difeover  great  genius  and 
abilities;  but,  if  I  preach,  I  (hall  not  preach  as  they  do.” 
He  kept  his  words,  and  adopted  a  ftyle  of  pulpit-elo¬ 
quence  that  was  properly  his  own.  In  fome  refpefts,  in¬ 
deed,  he  might  be  faid  to  make  Bourdaloue  his  model } 
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but  his  natural  genius  prevented  him  from  clofely  imitat¬ 
ing  that  great  orator.  The  latter  excelled  in  ftrifl  and 
logical  reafoning;  but  Maffillon  aimed  more  at  reaching 
the  heart  by. pathetic  addreffes,  and  in  this  fpecies  of  elo¬ 
quence  became  unrivalled:  a  fermon  excellent  in  all  re- 
fpeils,  fays  d’Alembert,  would  have  been  one  in  whicli 
tiie  peculiar  recommendations  of  both  thefe  extraordinary 
men  had  been  juciiciouily  combined.  Maffillon’s  ftyle 
and  language  were  fimple,  elegant,  and  perfpicuous;  his 
imagination  lively,  but  well  regulated  ;  his  images  ftrik- 
■ang  and  natural ;  his  thoughts  juft  and  delicate  ;  and  his 
reprefentations  animated  and  forcible.  His  manner  of 
delivery,  likewife,  was  admirably  adapted  to  give  fuccefs 
to  the  kind  of  eloquence  to  which  his  genius  directed 
him.  At  the  moment  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  appeared 
to  be  deeply  impreffed  with  the  great  truths  which  he  was 
about  to  pronounce.  When  he  rofe  to  addrefs  his  audi¬ 
ence,  his  air  was  modeft,  but  collected  ;  his  eyes  were 
humbly  directed  downwards  ;  his  gefture  was  eafy  and 
unftudied,  and  accompanied  with  little  action  ;  and  his 
tone  of  voice  was  inimitably  touching  and  unaffefted. 
With  thefe  recommendations  he  fafeinated  the  attention 
of  his  audience,  and  made  himfelf  heard  with  that  pro¬ 
found  filence  which  was  a  higher  compliment  to  the  ora¬ 
tor  than  the  moft  tumultuary  applaufe.  Pcttora  mulcet 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  motto  to  his  portrait. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fame  of  Maffillon  excited  the  cu- 
riofity  of  the  king  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
preach  a  courfe  of  Advent-fermons  at  Verfailles.  During 
his  attendance  at  court  on  this  occafion,  Louis  XIV.  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  him  this  fine  compliment  j 
“Father,”  faid  he,  “I  have  often  had  my  pulpit  filled 
by  celebrated  orators,  with  whom  I  have  been  greatly 
pleafed  ;  but,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  much  difpleafed 
with  myfelf.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that,  as  Ra¬ 
cine  was  the  firft  French  poet,  fo  Maffillon  was  the  firft 
French  orator  :  in  fine,  he  h3s  been  ufually  confidered  the 
Cicero,  while  Boffuet  has  been  termed  the  Demofthenes, 
of  France.  It  has  been  oblerved^f  t-he  former,  “  that  he 
knew  how  to  weep  with  grace.”  His  fermon  Sur  le  petit 
Nombre  des  E/us,  “  The  linall  Number  of  the  Elefl,”  is  a 
furpriling  compofition,  which,  on  its  delivery,  produced 
fuch  an  effeft,  that  the  whole  audience  were,  at  a  certain 
part  of  it,  feized  with  a  fudden  and  violent  emotion,  and 
almoft  every  perfon  half  rofe  from  his  feat  by  a  kind  of 
involuntary  movement.  The  murmur  of  acclamation  and 
furprife  was  fo  great,  that  it  threw  the  orator  into  confu- 
fion  ;  but  this  only  heightened  the  impreffion  of  that  pa¬ 
thetic  difeourfe.  The  firft  time  that  he  preached  before 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  alfo  interrupted,  during  the  exordium, 
by  an  involuntary  murmur  of  approbation,  which  neither 
the  facrednefs  of  the  place,  the  brilliancy  of  the  court, 
nor  the  prefence  of  the  king,  were  able  to  reprefs.  Thus 
he  raviffied  the  admiration  of  a  circle,  already  accuftomed 
to  the  eloquence  of  Bofluet,  of  Bourdalone,  and  of  Fie- 
chier. 

Maffillon  was  chofen,  on  account  of  his  philofophical 
and  conciliatory  difpofition  of  mind,  to  reconcile  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Noailles  with  the  Jefuits.  All  he  gained  by  his 
attempts  was  the  difpleafure  of  botli  parties  j  and  he  found 
that  it  was  eafier  to  convert  finners  than  ,to  reconcile  theo¬ 
logians.  In  1717,  the  regent,  perfonally  acquainted  with 
ljis  merit,  appointed  him  to  the  biftiopric  of  Clermont. 
The  next  year,  being  deftined  to  preach  before  Louis  XV. 
who  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  compofed  thofe  dif- 
courfes  which  are  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Petit 
Carenie.  Thefe  are  the  chef  d’ceuvre  of  this  orator,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  oratorical  art :  they  ought  continually  to  be 
read  by  preachers  as  models  for  the  formation  of  theiF 
tafte,  and  by  princes  as  leflons  of  humanity.  The  funeral 
oration  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  in  1723,  was  the  laft 
difeourfe  he  pronounced  in  Paris,  He  never  afterwards 
left  his  diocefe,  where  his  gentlenefs,  politenefs,  and  kind- 
nefs,  had  gained  him  the  affeftion  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  reduced  the  exorbitant  rights  of  the  epifcopal  roll  to 
1  moderate 
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moderate  fums.  In  two  years,  lie  caufed  20,000  livres  to 
be  privately  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Clermont. 
His  peaceable  difpofition  was  never  more  difplayed  than 
while  he  was  a  birtiop.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  and  thejefuitsat  hiscoun- 
try-houfe,  wdiere  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  forget 
their  theological  quarrels,  and  to  unite  in  friendfhip  and 
good-will  towards  each  other;  but  he  had  not  the  fatif- 
faffion  of  feeing  much  fuccefs  attend  his  truly  benevolent 
and  Chriftian  defign.  He  died  in  1742,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-nine,  deeply  lamented  by  his  flock,  who  univerfally 
regarded  him  with  filial  reverence  and  affeflion.  Soon 
after  his  death,  four  or  five  ftnall  volumes  of  Sermons 
were  publifhed  under  his  name,  and  were  often  reprinted; 
but  they  were  an  impofition  upon  the  public,  containing, 
amidft  a  collection  of  difcourfes  plundered  from  different 
authors,  not  more  than  twenty  of  Maffillon’s,  and  thcfe 
in  a  very  imperfeft  ftate.  The  only  genuine  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  originally  publifhed  by  his  nephew,  a 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  in  1745  and 
1746,  in  fourteen  vols.  umo.  of  a  larger,  and  twelve  of 
a  fmaller,  fize.  They  contain  a  complete  courfe  of  Ser¬ 
mons  for  Advent  and  Lent ;  the  Petit  Careme,  already- 
mentioned  ;  feveral  Funeral  Orations,  Panegyrics,  &c. 
Ecclefiaftical  Conferences ;  and  Paraphrafes  of  feveral 
Pfalms.  In  1748,  the  abbe  de  la  Porte  publifhed  in  1  vol. 
12010.  a  judicious  feleCtion  of  the  molt  ftriking  and 
beautiful  paflages  from  our  author’s  fermons,  entitled, 
“Thoughts  on  various  Moral  and  Religious  Topics,  See." 
which  has  fince  been  added  as  a  lalt  volume  to  the  different 
editions  of  his  works.  D' Alembert' s  Elogt  de  MaJJillon.  Moreri. 

MASS'INESS,  or  Mass'iveness,/  [from  majfy,  majjive .] 
Weight;  bulk;  ponderoufnefs. — It  was  more  notorious 
for  the  daintinefs  of  the  provifion  ferved  in  it,  than  for 
the  majjinefs  of  the  difli.  Hahewill. 

MASSIN'GALAS,  a  town  of  Tennaffee,  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  a  poft-office:  427  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Wafhington, 

MASS'INGHAM  (Great),  a  fmall  town  in  Norfolk, 
with  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude’s  day. 

MASS'INGHAM  (Little),  a  village  near  Great  Maf- 
fingham. 

Rougham  is  near  Maflingham,  in  the  road  to  St.  Ed- 
mundfbury.  It  had  formerly  a  monaftery  ;  and  has  now 
a  charity- fchool. — Not  far  from  this  is  Norton  ;  where 
Henry  VIII.  fet  men  to  dig  for  gold,  but  in  vain. 

MAS'SINGER  (Philip),  an  early  Englifh  dramatic 
writer  of  great  merit,  was  born  in  1584  at  Salifbury.  His 
father,  Arthur  Maffinger,  was  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  II. 
earl  of  Pembroke,  in  whofe  family  Philip  probably  had  his 
education.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  appears 
to  have  been  fupported  at  the  expenfe  of  William  then 
earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  afferted  by  Antony  Wood,  that 
in  the  univerfity  he  “  gave  his  mind  more  to  poetry  and 
romance  than  to  logic  and  philofophy which  latter 
ftudies  he  was  fent  by  his  patron  to  cultivate,  probably 
with  a  view  of  bringing  him  forward  in  fome  profelfion. 
He  left  Oxford  without  a  degree  ;  and,  his  father  being 
dead,  and  his  patron’s  favour  probably  withdrawn,  he 
found  no  other  means  of  fupport  than  to  employ  his  ta¬ 
lents  as  a  writer  for  the  ftage. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  undoubted  genius 
fhould  have  remained  fixteen  years,  from  1606  to  1622, 
fcarcely  known  to  the  public  in  the  profeilion  he  had 
adopted  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  latter  date  that  his  firffc 
printed  play,  the  “  Virgin-Martyr,”  made  its  appearance. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  was  chiefly  employed  during 
that  interval  in  giving  affiftance  to  other  writers ;  for  at 
that  time  partnerlhips  in  dramatic  compofition  were  not 
unufual ;  and  in  particular  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
he  was  a  coadjutor  to  Fletcher  in  fome  of  the  pieces  that 
bore  his  name.  A  document  has  been  produced  by  Mr. 
Malone  from  the  records  of  Dulwich-college,  which  proves 
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Mafllnger's  dramatic  connexion  with  Fletcher  and  others, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives  melancholy  evidence  of  his 
dilfrefied  circumftances ;  fince  he  is  one  of  three  who 
united  in  a  fupplicatory  application  to  a  manager  for  a 
loan  of  five  pounds  to  refcue  them  from  gaol.  There  is 
all’o  proof  of  the  exigence  of  feveral  manufeript  plays  of 
Maflinger’s,  with  which  he  probably  fupplied  the  tempo¬ 
rary  demands  of  the  theatre,  and  provided  for  his  own 
wants,  before  fame  was  fo  much  an  object  with  him  as  a 
fubfiftence.  Of  his  life  very  few  circumftances  are  re¬ 
corded  ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  fpent  in  an  unvaried 
attention  to  his  bufinefs  as  a  dramatift,  and  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  few  patrons,  of  whom  the  molt  diftinguilhed 
appears  to  have  been  Philip  earl  of  Montgomery.  He 
feems  never  to  have  rifen  above  indigence  ;  and  in  his  de¬ 
dications  he  more  than  once  affirms  that  he  fhould  have 
found  it  difficult  to  fubfift,  had  he  not  received  the  aid  of 
his  benefactors.  Maffinger  died  from  a  fudden  indifpofi- 
tion  in  March  1639-40,  at  his  houfe  on  the  Bankfide, 
Southwark;  and  vuas  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Sa¬ 
viour’s,  by  the  fide  of  his  brother-poet  Fletcher.  By 
thofe  of  his  cotemporaries  who  mention  him,  he  is  fpoken 
of  as  a  man  of  Angular  modelfy,  gentlenefs,  and  urbanity  ; 
nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  made  an  enemy.  Indi¬ 
gence  feems  to  have  deprefled  his  fpirits ;  for  his  dedica¬ 
tions  are  written  in  an  humble  (train,  with  free  confeffions 
of  his  poverty,  but  without  queruloufnefs.  The  lift  of 
plays  compofed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Maffinger  amounts 
to  38,  of  which  18  only  are  printed  in  the  fulleft  edition 
of  his  works.  Their  popularity  feems  never  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  compofitions  of  Shakelpeare,  Jonfon, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  nor  have  any  of  them  pre- 
fent  pofleffion  of  the  ftage,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  his  comedy  of  “  A  new  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,”  which 
occafionally  makes  its  appearance.  His  pieces  have  the 
irregularicy  of  plot  common  at  that  period,  with  a  mixture 
of  low  and  grofs  feenes,  fometimes  probably  fupplied  by 
an  inferior  hand.  What  is  perhaps  a  greater  defeat,  there 
are  few  of  his  plots  which  have  not  fomething  extrava¬ 
gant,  unnatural,  or  drfguiting,  which  accounts  for  their 
difappearance  from  the  theatre,  though  many  of  theif 
feenes  and  characters  are  highly  interefting.  The  por¬ 
traits,  too,  are  drawn  more  from  general  ideas  in  his  own 
conception  than  from  the  obfervation  of  real  nature;  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Shakelpeare,  with  whom  in  fome  points  he  may  juftly 
be  paralleled.  One  of  his  mod  ftriking  tragedies,  the 
“  Fatal  Dowry,”  has  afforded  the  outline  of  the  Fair  Peni¬ 
tent  of  Rowe.  Maffinger  is  generally  pure  in  his  morality , 
though  he  has  the  grolfnefs  and  indelicacy  of  language 
from  which  fcarcely  any  writer  of  that  age  is  free.  His 
comedy  has  much  of  this  fault,  and  often  degenerates  into 
low  buffoonery,  though  it  is  not  devoid  of  true  humour. 
The  lateft  and  beft  edition  of  the  works  of  Maffinger  is 
that  of  Mr.  Gifford,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1805  ;  from  whofe  life 
of  the  author  prefixed,  the  fubftance  of  the  preceding  ac¬ 
count  is  taken. 

MASSINISS'A,  a  king  of  a  fmall  part  of  Africa,  who 
at  firft  alfifted  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  againft 
Rome  ;  but  afterwards  joined  the  Romans,  and  became 
the  firmed:  ally  they  ever  had.  See  Numidia,  and  the 
article  Rome. 

MASSPSA,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Aladulia: 
twelve  miles  eaft  of  Adana. 

MASS'IVE,  or  MASS'\\adj.  \majjif,  Fr.]  Heavy  ;  weigh¬ 
ty  ;  ponderous  ;  bulky;  continuous. — If  thefe  liquors  or 
glaffes  were  fo  thick  and  rn.ajfy  that  no  light  could  get 
through  them,  I  queftion  not  but  they'  would,  like  all 
other  opaque  bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  fame  colour 
in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye.  Newton's  Optics. 

No  fideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were  prefs’d, 

No  fweating  (laves  with  majfizie  cii flies  drefs’d.  Drydeit. 

Th’  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  burfting  (ky, 

Sees  yawning  rocks  and  in  majfy  fragments  fly.  Pope. 
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MASSOLI'NO  da  PANICA'LE,  a  painter,  concerning 
the  exa£l  time  of  vvhofe  birtli  and  death  the  biographers 
of  the  older  artifts  differ  exceedingly ;  one  making  him 
die,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven,  in  the  year  1415,  another 
in  1418,  and  a  third  in  1440.  It  appears  molt  probable, 
from  a  circumftance  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Maffaccio, 
that  the  truth  lies  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  pe¬ 
riods;  and  that  he  muff  have  lived  fomewhat  longer  than 
thirty-feven  years.  In  the  firft  place,  all  agree  that  Maf¬ 
faccio,  who  was  born  in  140a,  was  taught  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  by  MafTolino,  whom  he  faw  executing  his  labours  in 
the  chapel  of  Brancacci,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  al 
Carmine  at  Florence ;  and  again  it  is  faid  by  the  fame 
biographers,  that  Maffaccio  learnt  for  the  firft  time  the 
death  of  his  matter  upon  his  return  from  Rome,  at  which 
time  it  is  moft  probable  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  or 
thereabouts  ;  and  then  was  engaged  to  finifh  the  pictures 
which  MafTolino  had  left  incomplete,  and  not  till  then  ; 
which  would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe  if  MafTolino  had 
died  in  1415  or  1418,  fince  Maffaccio  was  a  reputed 
painter  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  almoft,  if  not 
quite,  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion  before  he  was  twenty- 
five.  See  Massaccio,  p.  507. 

Panicale  was  in  his  early  life  employed  as  a  goldfmith, 
and  afterwards  learnt  under  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  the  arts 
of  modelling  and  cafting  in  bronze;  and  became  one  of 
Ghiberti’s  bell  workmen,  particularly  in  clearing  out  the 
figures  after  cafting.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  chofe  to 
ftudy  painting,  and  for  that  purpofe  engaged  himfelf  with 
Stamina.  Few  of  the  works  of  MafTolino  are  now  known. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  hall  of  the  Orfini  palace  at 
Rome;  and  his  Hiftory  of  St.  Peter  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro,  at  Florence,  above  mentioned.  He  feems  to  have 
greatly  improved  upon  the  ftyle  of  the  fchool  of  Giotto, 
and  was  probably  led  to  it  by  having  wrought  with  Ghi¬ 
berti  in  fculpture.  His  ftyle,  though  fiill  dry  and  meagre, 
exhibited  fymptoms  of  a  certain  harmony  and  grandeur 
unknown  before. 

MASS'ON  (John  Papirius),  a  French  writer,  was  the 
fon  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  born  in  the  territory  of  Fo- 
rez,  May  1544.  After  lludying  the  belles  lettres  and  phi- 
lofophy,  and  travelling  to  different  places,  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  place  he  continued  ten 
years.  In  1576,  he  was  made  an  advocate  of  parliament; 
yet  never  pleaded  but  one  caufe,  which,  however,  he 
gained  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He  married  the  fifter  of 
a  counfellor  in  parliament,  with  whom  he  lived  thirty- 
four  years,  but  had  no  iflue  by  her.  He  died,  very  much 
regretted,  Jan.  9,  1611.  He  wrote  four  books  of  French 
annals  in  Latin,  firft  printed  at  Paris  1577,  and  afterwards 
in  1598,  4to.  MafTon  confidered  this  as  his  principal  per¬ 
formance  ;  yet  he  is  now  chiefly  known  by  his  Elogia  Vi~ 
tOTurn  clariffimorunty  although  he  publifhed  feveral  other 
works.  His  life  was  compofed  by  the  prefident  deThou, 
and  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  Elogia. 

MASS'ON  (Anthony),  a  French  minim,  and  efteemed 
pious  writer,  was  born  at  Roye  in  Picardy  in  the  year 
3620.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  St.  Francifco  de  Paulo;  and  died  at  Vincennes  in  1700, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  efteemed  for  his  piety  and  virtues, 
and  refpeCled  for  his  literary  acquirements.  He  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  fcriptures, 
and  contributed  feveral  pieces  towards  their  illuftration  : 
fuch  as,  i.  Curious  hiftorical  and  moral  Queftions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Book  of  Genefis  determined,  with  the  Aflift- 
ance  of  the  holy  Fathers  and  the  molt  able  Interpreters, 
3685,  1 2 mo.  2.  Hiftory  of  Noah  and  the  Univerfal  De¬ 
luge,  1687,  i2tno.  3.  Hiftory  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham, 
a 688,  1 2 mo.  &c.  Moreri. 

MASS'ON  (Innocent  le),  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Carthufian  order,  was  born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  in  the 
year  1628.  He  embraced  the  monaftic  life  in  his  native 
city  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  apd  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  not  only  for  his  piety  and  ftrift  cbferv- 
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ance  of  his  vows,  but  alfo  for  his  learning  and  abilities. 
While  yet  young  he  was  judged  the  fitteft  perfon  in  the 
community  to  fill  the  poll  of  vicar;  from  which  he  was 
promoted  to  that  of  prior,  and  afterwards  made  vilitor  of 
the  province  of  Picardy.  In  1675,  he  was  defied  prior 
of  the  grand  Chartreufe,  and  general  of  the  whole  order; 
and  foon  afterwards,  an  accidental  fire  having  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed  the  honfe  of  the  inftitution,  he  rebuilt  it 
in  that  fubftantial  and  commodious  form  which  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  writings  of  many  modern  travellers.  He 
died  in  1703,  when  about  feventy-iix  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  author  of,  i.  ATranflation  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
with  very  learned  notes.  2.  A  treatife  on  Moral  Theo- 
logy,  highly  commended  by  many  doflors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
3.  An  Explanation  of  particular  PafTages  in  the  Statutes 
of  the  Carthufian  Order,  1683,  4to.  in  reply  to  the  ftric- 
tures  of  the  abbe  Ranee,  in  his  Duties  of  the  Monaftic 
Life.  4.  Numerous  pieces  in  myitical  divinity  and  mo¬ 
rality,  chiefly  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  religious  of  both 
Texes.  But  his  moft  important  work,  and  what  will  be 
found  nfeful  to  the  eccleliaftical  hiftorian,  is,  5.  Difciplina 
et  Annales  Ordinis  Carthufienfis,  1703,  folio,  with  learned 
notes  and  curious  documents,  which  is  now  exceedingly 
fcarce.  Father  Maflon  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Jan- 
fenifts,  againft  whom  he  publifhed  fome  bitter  controver- 
fial  pieces,  and  was  not  fpared  by  their  writers  in  return. 
Moreri. 

MASS'ON  (M.)  author  of  “  A  Treatife  on  Compofi- 
tion,”  in  French,  publifhed  in  1705,  and  much  efteemed 
till  that  of  Rameau  appeared.  The  author  was  maitre  de 
chapelle  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne.  The  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  firft  treats  of  melody,  the 
fecond  of  harmony. 

MASS'ON  (John),  a  learned  writer,  was  a  reformed 
minifter,  born  in  France,  but  a  refugee  to  England  oa 
account  of  his  religion.  He  died  in  Holland.  He  pub¬ 
lifhed,  in  1708,  at  Leyden,  the  Lives  of  Horace  and  Ovid, 
in  Latin,  compofed  with  much  critical  exaflnefs.  He  af¬ 
terwards  wrote  the  Life  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  prefixed 
to  a  fplendid  edition  of  his  Epiftles,  printed  at  Amfter- 
dam  in  1734.  In  1712,  he  began  a  work  entitled  “  Hif- 
toire  critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,”  which  he 
carried  to  fixteen  volumes  12010.  The  Hiftory  of  Peter 
Bayle  and  his  Works,  in  French,  Amft.  171 6,  i-i-mo.  firft 
aferibed  to  la  Monnoye,  is  now  generally  attributed 
MafTon.  Tirabojchi. 

MASS'ON  (Francis),  a  name  which  ranks  very  hig& 
among  thofe  who,  by  encountering  perfonal  difficulties 
and  hardfhips  with  the  moft  indefatigable  and  difinterefted 
zeal,  have  promoted  botanical  knowledge,  was  born  at! 
Aberdeen  in  Auguft  1741.  Whether  he  was  originally 
educated  as  a  gardener,  or  at  what  time  he  found  his 
way  to  London,  we  are  not  informed.  It  appears  that, 
having  been  for  fome  time  known  to  the  late  excellent 
fuperintendant  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew,  Mr.  Aitorr, 
and  probably  employed  by  him  there,  he  was  fixed  upon  as 
a  fit  perfon  to  undertake  fome  botanical  expedition,  for 
the  purpofe  of  enriching  that  collection,  when  the  return 
of  the  celebrated  Banks  and  Solander  from  their  voyage 
round  the  world  gave  a  popularity  and  a  ftimulus  to  every 
exertion  in  favour  of  natural  fcier.ce.  We  believe  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  travelling  botanift  in  the  king’s  fer- 
vice,  if  not  fuggefted  by  the  firft-rnentioned  of  thefe  emi¬ 
nent  men,  was  planned  entirely  under  his  advice  and  di¬ 
rection.  In  1771  or  1772,  Mr.  MafTon  was  difpatched  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That  country  had  been,  for 
near  a  century,  celebrated  as  a  mine  of  botanical  riches,, 
which  had  fcarcely  reached  our  gardens  but  through  the 
medium  of  thofe  of  Holland.  The  works  of  Hermann, 
Commelin,  Burmann,  Breynius,  and  others,  had  fuifici- 
ently  evinced  the  abundance  of  thefe  treafures  ;  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  them  had  been  procured  in  a  living  ftate, 
or  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  even  by  the  Dutch  themfelves; 
and  of  thofe  but  a  very  fmall  portion  had,  from  the  time 
of  the  firft  carl  of  Portland,  when  he  came  over  with 
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Mug  William,  to  our  days,  come  into  general  cultivation 
in  England.  The  writer  of  this  well  recollects  the  plea- 
fiire  which  the  novel  light  of  an  African  geranium,  in 
Yorkfhire  and  Norfolk,  gave  him  about  forty  years  ago. 
Now  every  garret  and  cottage  window  is  filled  with  nu¬ 
merous  fpecies  of  that  beautiful  tribe  ;  and  every  green- 
houfe  glows  with  the  innumerable  bulbous  plants  and 
fplendid  heaths  of  the  Cape.  For  all  thefe  we  are  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  to  Mr.  Maflon,  befides  a  multitude  of  rari¬ 
ties,  more  difficult  of  prefervation  or  propagation,  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  curious  collections.  Many  of  thefe  per¬ 
haps  have  only  furvived  to  bloom  once  or  twice  within 
the  walls  to  which  they  were  firlt  configned  ;  to  be  defined 
and  named  by  the  fkill  of  a  Solander,  a  Dryander,  or  of 
the  younger  Einnasus, in  his  tranfient  vifit  among  us;  and 
have  then  dilappeared.  Such  deficiencies  and  difappoint- 
ments  indeed  were  fcarcely  felt  while  Mr.  Maflon  continued 
at  the  Cape,  fo  abundant  and  repeated  were  his  fupplies. 
The  Dutch  appear  not  to  have  reftrained  his  inquiries  or 
acquifitions :  he  was  allowed  to  travel  many  hundred 
miles  up  the  country.  At  length,  his  harveft  having  been 
judged,  for  the  prefent,  fufficiently  abundant,  he  was,  in 
1776,  ordered  to  explore  the  Canary  Iflands,  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  part  of  the  Weft  Indies,  efpecially  the  illand 
of 'St.  Chriltopher.  In  this  million  he  employed  about 
five  years  more  ;  and  returned  to  England  in  1781. 

During  his  ftay  at  the  Cape,  he  entered  into  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  great  Linnaeus.  Having  difcovered  a  bul¬ 
bous  plant  of  a  new' genus,  he  was  not  only  laudably  am¬ 
bitious  of  botanical  commemoration  in  its  name,  but  he 
was  particularly  anxious,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters, 
to  receive  this  honour  from  no  lefs  a  hand  than  that  of 
his  illuftrious  and  venerable  correfpondent.  This  indeed 
was  the  only  reward  to  which  he  afpired  for  all  his  la¬ 
bours.  That  he  fought  no  pecuniary  advancement,  the 
extreme  flendernefs  of  the  ftipend  which  could  be  obtained 
for  him,  and  his  difregard  of  fuch  objects  at  all  times, 
abundantly  evinced.  He  obtained  the  honour  to  which 
he  afpired.  The  fpecimen  of  Majfonia,  in  the  herbarium 
of  Linnaeus,  named  by  his  own  trembling  hand  near  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  proves  that  the  name  had  his  fanCtion, 
though  it  appears  from  the  Supplementum  Plantarum, 
p.  Z7,  to  have  been  originally  fuggefted  by  Thunberg,  in 
whofe  company  Maflon  botanized  for  two  years  at  the 
Cape.  This  juftice  rendered  to  the  merits  of  onr  botani¬ 
cal  traveller,  was  finally  crowned  by  the  publication  of 
plates  of  two  fpecies  of  Maflonia,  in  the  Hortus  Kewenfis 
of  his  friend  Aiton,  a  book  which  he  had  fo  eminently 
contributed  to  enrich,  by  his  difcoveries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Before  that  book  appeared,  however,  in 
1789,  he  had,  in  1783,  vifited  Portugal  and  Madeira,  and 
had  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1786.  He 
now  combined  experience  and  forefight  with  zeal  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  different 
feafons;  in  fome  to  colleCt  fpecimens,  in  others  roots  or 
feeds ;  fo  as  belt  to  make  up  for  former  deficiencies  or 
Ioffes;  and  he  had  already  made  himfelf  acquainted  with 
the  various  fituations,  or  traCts  of  country,  molt  promif- 
ing  for  every  purpole.  In  confequence  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  it  was  fettled,  in  confutation  with  his  able  advifer, 
fir  Jofeph  Banks,  that  his  travels  fliould  now  be  reftrained 
to  within  forty  miles  of  the  Cape  Town.  That  fpace  of 
country  was  found  to  be  as  yet  inexhaufted,  and  almoft 
perhaps  inexhaullible,  as  to  what  it  might  afford  for  our 
gardens  ;  and  the  expenfe  as  well  as  labour  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was,  by  this  plan,  greatly  leflened. 

Mr.  Malidn  returned  to  England  again  in  1795,  and 
fpent  two  years  there  among  his  botanical  friends,  feeing 
the  produce  of  his  exertions  every  day  blooming  around 
him,  at  Kew  and  at  Hammerfmith,  his  refidence  at  Ken- 
fington  placing  him  within  reach  of  the  principal  bota¬ 
nic  gardens,  as  well  as  at  a  moderate  diltance  from  the 
great  theatre  of  fcientific  and  literary  information  in 
Soho-fquare, 
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A  life  of  fo  much  leifure  foon  became  irkfome  to  a  man 
who  had  been  ufed  to  fo  much  bodily  exertion  and  men¬ 
tal  recreation,  amid  the  wild  and  novel  fcene^  of  nature; 
and  he  folicited  another  million.  This  was  obtained  from 
his  royal  mafter,  at  the  recommendation  of  bis  former 
friend  and  patron  ;  and  he  was  fent  to  explore  fuch  parts 
of  North  America^  under  the  Britifti  government,  as  ap¬ 
peared  molt  likely  to  produce  new  and  valuable  plants. 
This  was  truly  a  national  project,  worthy  of  thofe  who 
planned  it;  the  vegetable  productions  of  that  country, 
from  the  hardinefs  of  their  conftitution,  being  not  merely 
objects  of  curiofity,  tafte,  or  luxury,  but  capable  of  being 
naturalized  among  us,  for  the  probable  benefit  of  our  arts, 
our  domeftic  and  rural  economy,  our  kitchen-gardens  and 
farms,  as  well  as  of  our  fhrubberies  and  parterres.  The 
fuccefs  of  our  traveller  was  equal  to  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed.  New  plants,  of  interetting  characters 
and  properties,  fprung  up  under  his  (teps;  and  it  feemed 
probable  that  much  practical  knowledge  was  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  from  his  difcoveries,  even  through  the  experience  and 
converfe  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  thofe  little  explored 
regions.  So  others  have  found  who  have  followed  Mr. 
Maflon  ;  for  he  furvived  not  to  reap  or  to  communicate 
more  than  a  foretalte  of  thefe  advantages.  He  died  about 
Chriftmas,  1805,  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  in  Canada.  What  little  property  he  left  fell  into 
the  hands  of  two  of  his  nephews  ;  and  confifted  chiefly  of 
the  journals  of  his  various  travels,  drawings,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  dried  plants  or  other  natural  productions.  Some 
of  thefe?  relics  have  been  purchafed  by  the  prefent  Mr.  Lee 
of  Hammerfmith,  a  worthy  friend  of  their  original  pofieffor. 
Maflon  was  of  a  mild  temper,  perfevering  in  his  purfuits, 
even  to  enthuliafm.  Of  great  induflry;  which  his  fpeci- 
mens  and  drawings  of  fill),  animals,  infeCts,  plants,  and 
views  of  the  countries  he  palled  through,  evince.  And 
though  he  parted  a  folitary  life,  in  countries  diftant  from 
fociety,  his  love  of  natural  hiltory  never  forfook  him. 
Mr.  Maflon  publilhed,  in  1796,  a  fplendid  work  on  the 
genus  Stapelia,  confiding  of  a  thin  folio  volume,  with 
forty-one  coloured  plates  of  as  many  fpecies,  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  nondefcript,  accompanied  by  defcriptions.  This 
volume  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  in  the  fame  refpeClful 
and  feeling  fly le  as  the  firft  edition  of  Mr.  Aiton’s  Hortus 
Kewenfis;  and  we  think  we  perceive  traces  of  the  fame 
able  and  judicious  pen  in  both.  New  Cyclopedia. 

MASS'ON  D.ES  GRANGES  (Daniel),  a  French  prieft, 
concerning  whofe  perfonal  hiltory  we  learn  no  further 
particulars,  than  that  he  was  born  in  1700,  and  died  in 
176a.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work,  which  is  highly  fpoken 
of,  entitled  “  The  Modern  Philofopher;  or,  the  Unbeliever 
condemned  at  the  Tribunal  of  Reafon,”  printed  in  17J9, 
nmo.  and  reprinted  with  conflderable  additions  in  1765. 
Though  the  fubjeCt  of  the  author’s  work  has  frequently 
employed  the  pens  of  able  writers,  yet  he  is  faid  to  be 
entitled  to  no  little  praife,  for  having  placed  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  religion  in  a  new  light,  and  drefling 
them  in  a  familiar  form,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  plaits 
and  common  underftandings.  Ncuv.Dift.  Hijl. 

MASSONE',  adj.  in  heraldry,  reprelented  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  Hone  wall, 

MASSO'NIA,  f.  [fo  named  from  Mr.  Francis  Majfor.y 
the  botanift.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  coronarias,  (afphodeli, 
JuJf.')  Generic  characters — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  pe¬ 
tals  lix,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  upright,  placed  externally 
on  the  neCtary ;  which  is  inferior*  cylindrical,  membra¬ 
naceous,  fix-ftreaked,  fix-toothed.  Stamina:  fix,  filiform, 
incurved,  a  little  longer  than  the  petals,  inferted  into  the 
teeth  of  the  neCtary  ;  antherae  ovate,  upright,  yellow. 
Piftillum:  germ  fuperior  in  relpect  of  the  nectary ;  ,  liyle 
awl-fhaped,  declining,  the  length  of  the  flamens;  Itigma 
fimple,  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  three-fid^d,  thicken- 
ing  above, obtufe, frnooth,  three-celled,  three- valved, open¬ 
ing  longitudinally  at  the  comers.  Seeds ;  very  many,  angu- 

last- 
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lar-globular,  fmooth; — EJfential  C/iarafler.  Corolla  inferior, 
with  a  fix-parted  border;  filaments  on  the  neck  of  the 
tube;  capfule  three-winged,  three-celled,  nvany-feeded. 

i.  MalTonia  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  mafionia:  leaves 
roundifh,  fmooth,  fpreading;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
fpreading.  Leaves  next  the  root,  one  pair,  fmooth,  and 
even.  Flowers  aggregate,  fefiile,  without  any  fcape.  Fruit 
not  berried,  but  a  membranaceous  capfule;  in  which  it 
differs  from  Haemanthus. 

z.  MafTonia  anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  mafionia  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  upright ;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
reflex.  This  has  the  fame  ftruflure  as  the  preceding;  but 
the  leaves  are  narrow,  of  an  oblong-lanceolate  form,  and 
the  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  bent  back  at  the  end, 
whereas  in  the  firft  they  fpread  ftraig'nt  out.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  were  found 
by  Thunberg  and  Maflon.  The  latter  introduced  them 
here  in  1775.  They  flower  in  March  and  April. 

3.  Mafionia  undulata,  or  wave-leaved  mafionia  :  leaves 
lanceolate,  waved,  fmooth.  4.  Mafionia  echinata,  or 
rough-leaved  mafionia:  leaves  ovate,  muricated,  hairy. 
Both  found  alfo  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

5.  Mafionia  muricata,  or  prickly-leaved  mafionia:  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  depreffed,  prickly  on  the  upper  fide  to¬ 
wards  the  point.  Native  of  the  Cape  ;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mafion  to  Kew-garden  in  1790.  It  differs  from  M. 
latifolia  in  the  prickles  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  more¬ 
over  are  white  in  every  part,  except  the  anthers  before 
they  burft,  and  the  very  tumid  rim  of  the  neftary,  which 
are  of  a  bluifti-green.  The  nectary  itfelf  is  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Ker  as  brimful  of  honey,  which  furely  jultifies  its 
Linnsean  and  Thunbergian  appellation,  though  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  w'e  have  quoted,  prefers  calling  it  merely 
the  tube  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 

6.  Mafionia  fcabra,  or  (hagreen-leaved  mafionia:  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  depreffed,  their  upper  fide  covered  with 
prominent  tubercles.  Sent  by  Mr.  Mafion  from  the  Cape 
in  1790.  It  flowers  here  from  January  to  April,  and  is 
faid  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  to  be  as  eafy  of  culture  as  any 
other  Cape  bulb.  This  fpecies  has  the  habit  and  fize  of 
the  preceding. 

7.  Mafionia  pauciflora,  or  few-flowered  mafionia :  leaves 
lanceolate  or  elliptical,  veinlefs,  covered  with  naked  tu¬ 
bercles.  Petals  ovate.  Sent  with  the  preceding  from  the 
Cape  by  Mr.  Mafion,  in  1790.  It  is  faid  to  flower  in  May. 

8.  Mafionia  enfifolia,  or  trumpet-flowered  mafionia  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  fpreading,  fmooth  ;  tube  of  the  neftary 
five  times  longer  than  the  recurved  petals,  fwelling  gradu¬ 
ally  upwards,  open-mouthed  ;  three  ltamens  fhorter  than 
the  reft.  Native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  gathered  by 
Thunberg  and  Mafion  ;  but  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  Turnhain  Green,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  railed  it  from  Cape  feeds  in  1790  or  1791.  It  flowers 
from  September  to  February.  The  leaves  are  two  only, 
and  moft  refemble  thofe  of  M.  anguftifolia.  The  flowers 
grow  in  a  rather  denfe  fliort-ftalked  duller,  and  are  of  a 
pale  lilac  hue,  very  remarkable  for  their  long  flender 
gently-fwelling  tube  orneftary,  their  minute  bratles,  and 
unequal  ltamens.  Thefe  circumftances,  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  have  caufed  much  difference  of  opinion  refpeft- 
ing  its  proper  genus  5  and  Cavanilles,  it  feetns,  has  made 
it  a  Hyacinthus,  to  which  the  good  fenfe  of  Dr.  Sims 
appears  to  have  difpofed  him  to  alfent ;  but  Mr.  Ker  has 
thought  otherwife,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  editors  of 
the  Hort.  Kew. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fame  as  Htemanthus. 

MASS'NITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  bilhopric  of 
Nauinberg  :  three  miles  north  of  Zeitz. 

MASSOO'LA,/.  A  flight  kind  of  boat  ufed  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft. 

MASSO'R  AH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar:  twenty- 
three  miles  eaft-louth-eaft  of  Bahar. 

MASSOU'DI,  the  furname  of  Aboul  Hassan  Ali,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  geographer  and  hiltorian,  defcended 
from  Maffoud  Ebn  Maffoud,  one  of  the  molt  confidential 
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friends  of  Mahomet,  and  floudfhed  in  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  Moroug  eddheheb  u 
Mahaden  al  Gevahar ;  or,  “  Golden  Meadows  and  Mines 
of  precious  Stones  which  he  wrote  in  the  year  336  of 
the  Hegira,  correfponding  with  the  year  947  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  era,  and  under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Mothi  Lillah. 
It  is  an  hiftorical  and  geographical  treatife,  comprifed  in 
two  volumes ;  the  firft  of  which  commences  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  cornes  down  to  the  birth  of 
Mahomet;  and  the  fecond  continues  the  hiftory  from 
that  date  to  the  author’s  time.  The  fame  Maffoudi  is  the 
author  of  another  hiftory,  entitled  Akhbar  Alzaman  ;  and 
of  a  regiller  of  the  lands  in  Egypt.  There  is  alfo  a  cof- 
mography  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  under  the  title 
of  Gihan  Danefck,  which  is  attributed  to  him  ;  as  is  fike- 
wife  a  work  entitled  Akhbar  al  Khauareg  ;  or,  “  A  Hiftory 
of  Infurgents  at  various  Periods  againlt  lawful  Authority, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Caliphs.”  Maffoudi  died  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  346  of  the  Hegira,  or 
the  year  of  Chrift  957. 

There  was  another  Massoudj,  named  Ahmed,  who 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  Syria  and  Damafcus,  entitled  Raoudh  Al 
Scham,  or  “  The  Garden  of  Syria and  a  work  entitled 
Merah  alarouah  fil  tajrif,  which  is  a  treatife  on  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  the  Arabic  verbs,  that  has  been  commented  upon 
by  Ahmed  Al  Doughouz.  D'Herbelot’s  Bibl.  Orient. 

MASSO'W,  a  town  of  Hinder  Pomerania  :  twenty  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Cammin,  and  nine  north  of  Stargard. 
Lat.  53.  57.  N.  Ion.  15.  5.  E. 

MASSOW'BA,  a  town  of  Congo,  in  Africa:  ten  miles 
north  of  Bombi. 

MASSU'AH,  or  Matsu'ah,  meaning,  fays  Bruce,  the 
Port  or  Harbour  of  the  Shepherds,  a  final!  ifland  of  the 
Red  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Abyfllnia,  in  a  bay,  with  an 
excellent  harbour,  governed  by  a  chief  called  the  Naybe 
of  Arkeeko.  The  water  in  the  harbour  is  deep  enough 
for  firips  of  any  fize,  which  may  ride  in  it  fecure  from 
any  wind.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Sebajlicum  Os,  from 
the  capacity  of  its  port,  which  is  diftributed  into  three 
divifions.  The  ifland  itfelf  is  very  fmall,  fcarcely  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  breadths 
one-third  occupied  by  houfes ;  one  by  cifterns  or  tanks, 
of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  to  receive  the  rain-water  j 
and  the  laft  referved  for  burying  the  dead. 

When  Arabia  Felix  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Se¬ 
lim,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  Maffuah  was  a  place  of 
great  commerce,  poffefling  a  (liare  in  the  Indian  trade,  in 
common  with  the  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  exports  were  brought 
to  it  from  an  inhofpitable  and  almoft  inacceflible  moun¬ 
tainous  country  behind  it:  thefe  confided  of  gold  and 
ivory,  elephants’  and  buffaloes’  teeth,  and,  above  all,  (laves. 
Along  its  coaft  were  found  pearls,  confiderable  for  fize, 
water,  or  colour.  As  long  as  commerce  flourifhed,  Maf¬ 
fuah  continued  to  be  a  place  of  much  refort;  but  it  fell 
into  obfeurity  very  fuddenly  under  the  oppreflion  of  the 
Turks,  who  completed  the  ruin  ef  the  Indian  trade  in  the 
Red  Sea,  which  had  commenced  fome  years  before  by  the 
difeovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  fettlements 
made  by  the  Portuguefe  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
firft  government  of  Maffuah  under  the  Turks  was  by  a 
ba(haw  fent  from  Conftantinople;  but,  when  it  ceafed  to 
be  a  place  of  trade,  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
keep  up  the  expenfive  eftablifhment  of  a  bafhalik.  In  re¬ 
ward  for  the  afliitance  given  to  the  Turks,  when  they  con¬ 
quered  this  place,  by  a  tribe  of  Mahometans  called  Be- 
lowee,  (hepherds  inhabiting  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  un¬ 
der  the  mountains  of  the  Habah,  the  Turks  gave  their 
chief  the  civil  government  of  Maffuah  and  its  territory, 
under  the  title  of  Naybe  of  Maffuah  ;  who  held  it,  after 
the  baihaw  was  withdrawn,  of  the  grand  fignior,  for  an 
annual  tribute,  upon  receiving  a  firman  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  The  janizaries,  eltablilhed  there  as  a  garrifon,  in¬ 
termarried  with  the  women  of  the  country  ;  and,  in  cou- 
fequence  of  thefe  intermarriages,  Moors  and  natives  of 
3  Maffuah 
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Mafluah  became  mutually  related,  and  always  fubjeCt  to 
the  influence  of  the  naybe.  From  motives  of  policy,  it 
was  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  cuftotns  fhould  be  paid 
by  the  naybe  to  the  king  of  Abyflinia.  Having  thus  fe- 
cured  the  friendrtiip  of  Abyflinia,  the  naybe  declined 
paying  tribute  to  the  bafliaw  of  Jidda,  to  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  he  had  been  fubjeCted  by  the  Porte;  he  afterwards 
declined  paying  a  fliare  of  the  cuftoins  to  the  king  of 
Abyflinia:  and  in  this  Rate  of  independence  he  was  when 
Mr.  Bruce  arrived  there  in  1769,  on  his  way  to  Abyflinia. 
This  gentleman  found  both  the  prince  and  his  people  ex¬ 
tremely  unhofpitable  and  treacherous ;  fo  that  he  under¬ 
went  a  variety  of  dangers  during  his  reiidence  there,  nor 
was  it  without  great  difficulty  that  he  could  get  away 
at  laft. 

The  ifland  of  Mafiuah,  as  we  have  faid,  is  entirely  de- 
ftitute  of  water  ;  nor  can  it  be  fupplied  with  provifions 
of  any  kind  but  from  the  mountainous  country  of  Abyf- 
finia  on  the  continent.  Arkeeko,  a  large  town  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  has  water,  but  is  in  the  fame  predica¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  provifions  ;  for  the  adjacent  traCl  of 
flat  land,  named  Samhar,  is  a  perfeCt  defert,  inhabited  only 
from  November  to  April  by  fome  wandering  tribes,  who 
carry  all  their  cattle  to  the  Abyflinian  fide  ot  the  moun¬ 
tains  when  the  rains  fall  there.  Being  thus  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Abyflinians,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  that  country  to  flarve  Mafiuah  and  Arkeeko,  by 
prohibiting  the  pafl'age  of  any  provifions  from  the  Abyf- 
finian  fide  of  the  mountains. 

The  houfes  of  Maffuah  are  generally  conftruCted  of  long 
poles  and  bent  grafs,  as  is  ufual  with  other  towns  of  Ara¬ 
bia:  only  about  twenty  are  of  ftone,  and  fix  or  eight  of 
thefe  two  ftories  high.  The  ftones  with  which  they  are 
built  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  fea ;  and  in  them  the 
bed  of  that  curious  niufcle  found  embodied  in  the  folid 
rock  at  Mahon  is  frequently  to  be  feen.  Thefe  are  called 
dattoli  da  mare,  or  fea-dates :  but  our  author  never  faw 
any  of  the  fi(h  themlelves,  though  he  has  no  doubt  that 
they  may  be  met  with  in  the  rocky  iflands  of  Mafiuah,  if 
they  would  take  the  trouble  of  breaking  the  rocks  for 
them.  All  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  very  dear  in  this 
place;  and  their  quality  is  alfo  very  indifferent,  owing  to 
the  diftance  from  whence  they  mult  be  brought,  and  the 
danger  of  carrying  them  through  the  defert  of  Samhar,  as 
well  as  to  the  extortions  of  the  naybe  himfelf,  who,  under 
the  name  of  cujloms ,  takes  whatever  part  of  the  goods  he 
thinks  proper;  fo  that  the  profit  left  to  the  merchant  is  fome- 
times  little  or  nothing.  All  the  money  here  is  valued  by 
the  Venetian  fequin ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  commercial 
intercourfe  with  the  Arabian  coaft,  that  any  money  at  all 
is  to  be  met  with  on  this  ifland  or  the  eaftern  coafl  of 
Africa.  Glafs  beads  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  whether 
whole  or  broken,  pafs  for  final  1  money. 

Though  MaiTuah  has  now  loft  very  much  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  a  confiderahle  trade  is  ftill  carried  on 
from  the  place.  From  the  Arabian  fide  are  imported  blue 
cotton  and  other  cloths;  fome  of  them  from  India  being 
very  fine.  Other  articles  are  Venetian  beads,  cryftal,  look¬ 
ing  and  drinking  glaffes,  with  cohol  or  crude  antimony. 
Thefe  three  laft  articles  come  in  great  quantity  from 
Cairo,  firft  in  the  coffee- <liips  to  Jidda,  and  then  in  fmall 
barks  to  the  port  of  Maffuah.  Old  copper  is  alfo  a  valu¬ 
able  article  of  commerce.  The  Galla,  and  all  the  various 
tribes  to  the  weftward  of  Gondar,  wear  bracelets  of  this 
metal,  which  in  fome  parts  of  that  barbarous  country  is 
faid  to  fell  for  its  weight  of  gold.  Here  is  alfo  a  (hell,  an 
univalve  of  the  fpecies  of  volutes,  which  fells  at  a  high 
price,  and  paffes  for  money  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Galla.  The  Banians  were  once  the  principal  merchants 
of  Mafiuah;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  fix,  who 
are  filverftniths,  and  fubfift  by  making  ornaments  for  the 
women  on  the  continent.  They  likewife  a  flay  gold,  but 
make  a  poor  livelihood. 

Mafluah  was  found  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  companions, 
as  the  refult  of  various  obfervations  of  the  fua,  and  itars, 
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to  be  In  laf.  15®  35'  5"  N.  and  by  an  obfervation  of  the 
fecond  fatellite  of  Jupiter,  September  22,  1769,  its  longi¬ 
tude  was  fixed  at  390  36'  30"  E.  of  Greenwich;  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  com  pafs  being  120  48'  W.  As  Loheia  is  nearly 
oppofite,  (lat.  1 50  40'  5a"  N.)  the  breadth  of  the  Red  Sea 
between  Maffuah  and  Loheia  is  40  10'  22"  ;  and,  fuppofing 
a  degree  to  be  equal  to  66  ftatute  miles,  this  breadth,  in 
round  numbers,  will  be  276  miles.  The  height  of  the 
barometer,  on  the  4th  of  OCtober,  at  fix  in  the  morning, 
was  z  50  8'  2" ;  at  two  P.M.  250  3'  z”  ;  and  half  pa  ft  fix 
P.M.  25°  3' 7" ;  and  the  greateft  height  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  October  22,  at  two  P.  M.  was.930. 

Maffuah  is  very  infalubrious,  as  is  the  whole  coaft  of 
the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Babelmandel,  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  between  the  tropics,  and  fubj  Ct  to  violent  fevers, 
generally  terminating  in  death  on  the  third  day.  Fevers 
generally  end  in  intermittents,  and  dyfenteries,  always 
tedious,  and  often  mortal.  Another  difeafe,  endernial  in 
this  country,  is  called  hanzeer ,  “  the  hogs,  or  the  (wine,” 
and  is  a  (welling  of  the  giands  of  the  throat,  and  under 
the  arms  ;  and  another  complaint  conlifts  of  fmall  fwel- 
lings  all  over  the  body,  but  thickelt  in  the  thighs,  arms, 
and  legs.  Another  di (order,  common  in  thele  countries, 
is  called  Farenteit,  fignifying  “  the  worm  of  Pharaoh,” 
which  afflicts  thole  who  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  drink¬ 
ing  ftagnant  water.  This  plague  appears  nnlilcriminatcly 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  but  moft  frequently  in  the  legs 
and  arms.  This  worm  is  feized  by  the  natives  gently  by 
the  head,  and  then  wrapped  round  a  thin  piece  of  (ilk,  or 
fmall  bird’s  feather.  Every  day,  or  feveral  times  a-day, 
they  try  to  wind  it  upon  the  quill  as  far  as  it  comes 
readily;  and,  upon  the  fmalleft  refiftance,  they  defilt  for 
fear  of  breaking  it.  When  this  operation,  which  fome- 
times  lafts  for  three  weeks,  terminates,  the  hole  or  punc¬ 
ture  difeharges,  by  preffure,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lymph  ; 
and  in  about  three  days  it  is  healed  without  a  fear.  The 
elephantiafis  is  alfo  one  of  the  endernial  difeales  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  general  cuftom  for  people  to  bum 
myrrh  and  incenfe  in  their  houfes,  before  they  open  the 
doors  in  the  morning;  and  when  they  go  out  at  night, 
or  early  in  the  day,  they  have  always  a  fmall  piece  of  rag 
highly  fumigated  with  thefe  two  perfumes,  which  they 
fluff  into  each  noftril,  to  keep  them  from  the  unwhole- 
fome  air.  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 

MASSUF/T  (Rene),  a  learned  French  Benedictine  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Owen  de 
Maucelles,  in  the  diocefe  of  Evreux,  in  the  year  1 665.  He 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  monaftic  life  at  the  abbey  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lyre,  in  the  year  1682;  and  became  diftinguifhed 
for  his  proficiency  in  ancient  literature,  particularly  th® 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  ecclefialtical  antiquities.  In 
the  year  1710,  he  publiffled  a  new  and  correct  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Irenasus,  in  folio,  with  new  notes  and 
learned  prefaces.  While  preparing  it  for  the  prefs,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  confulting  feveral  MSS.  which  had  not 
been  before  examined  ;  he  alfo  added  to  it  fragments  of 
fuch  pieces  of  Irenasus  as  are  no  longer  extant;  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  whole  three  differtations,  which  refteCl  credit 
on  his  erudition,  induftry,  and  judgment.  The  firft  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  heretics  againit  whom  Irenasus 
wrote,  and  of  their  opinions  ;  the  lecond,  of  his  life,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  writings ;  and  the  third,  of  his  opinions,  under 
ten  different  articles  or  heads.  After  this,  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  undertake  new  editions  of  fome  other  ancient 
authors  5  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  unexpected  deaths, 
of  fathers  Mabillon  and  Thierri  Ruinart.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  events,  his  fuperiors  engaged  him  on  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  and  the  “  Annals  of 
the  Benediftine  Order,”  of  which  the  fifth  volume  was 
rutted.,  with  the  Life  of  Mabillon  prefixed  in  Latin.  He 
ad  begun  a  fecond  edition  of  that  father’s  Works  of  St. 
Bernard;  and  he  was  about  to  commence  another  volume, 
of  the  Annals,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a  paralytic  at¬ 
tack  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  In  1700,  he  published  a 
fmall  piece  in  defence  of  the  BenediCtiae  edition  of  the. 

* Q,  Works, 
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Works  of  St.  Auguftine,  entitled  “  A  Letter  from  an.Ec- 
clefiaftic  to  R.  P.  See."  meaning  John  Baptift  Langlois,  a 
Jefuit,  by  way  of  reply  to  fome  ftricfures  which  he  had 
published  on  that  edition,  under  the  adorned  character  of 
a  German  abbot;  and  in  1708,  he  publi fired  alarger  trea- 
tife,  addrefled  to  the  bilhop  of  Bayeux,  in  anfwer  to  his 
cenfure  of  feveral  propofitions  feledted  from  the  writings 
of  the  Benediftine  profefl'ors  at  Caen.  He  is  faid,  alfo,  to 
have  afforded  confiderable  afiiftance  to  the  writers  of  the 
Hexaples,  in  feveral  volumes,  4to.  who  fupported  the  Jan- 
fenift  fide  of  the  controverfy  occafioned  by  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  Five  of  his  Latin  letters  to  D.  Bernard  Pez,  a 
German  Benediffine,  are  inferted'in  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  the  Amoenitates  Litterarise,  of  Selhorn.  Dupin.  Moreri. 

MASSU1VFBA,  a  town  of  Congo  :  ten  miles  north  of 
Bombi. 

MASSU'RA,  a  town  of  Kindooftan,  in  Bahar:  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bahar. 

MASS'Y.  SeeMassr. 

MASSY'LA.an  inland  part  of  Mauritania.  When  the 
inhabitants,  called  MaJJyli,  went  on  horfeback,  they  never 
ufed  faddles  or  bridles,  but  only  flicks.  Some  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Mafsefylii,  though  others  fay 
half  the  country  belonged  only  to  this  laft-mentioned 
people. 

MAST,  f.  [mtept,  Sax.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech.  It  has  in  this  fenfe  no  plural  termination. — Trees 
that  bear  majl,  and  nuts,  are  more  lading  than  thofe  that 
bear  fruits;  as  oaks  and  beeches  laft  longer  than  apples 
and  pears.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijl. 

The  oaks  bear  majl,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips ; 

The  bounteous  houfewife,  nature,  on  each  bulh 

Lays  her  full  mefs  before  you.  Shakefp.  Timon  of  Athens. 

MAST,  f  in  (hip-building,  a  large  pole,  or  long  piece 
of  round  timber,  raifed  in  velfels,  to  which  are  attached 
the  yards,  fails,  and  rigging,  in  order  to  their  receiv¬ 
ing  the  wind  neceflary  for  navigation.  The  word  is 
nearly  the  fame  in  French,  High-Dutch,  Flemilh,  Saxon, 
and  Englilh  ;  the  Italians  ufe  the  word  albero ,  and  the 
Spaniards  maftil. 

Malls  are  long  fir-trees,  or  feveral  fir-trees  coaked  or 
douelled  and  bolted  together, and  cylindrically  rounded  a 
great  part  of  their  length,  and,  arching  fideways,  are  fimi- 
lar  to  truncated  cones.  Their  number  depends  upon  the 
fize  and  nature  of  the  velfel ;  fome  having  three ;  lome  two, 
luch  are  brigs  and  fnows  ;  others  only  one  mall,  fuch  are 
cutters,  Hoops,  and  final!  trading-veflels.  A  mad,  w'ith 
regard  to  its  length,  is  either  formed  of  one  Angle  piece, 
which  is  called  a  pole-majl ,  or  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
joined  together,  each  of  which  retains  the  name  of  mart 
feparately.  The  lowed:  of  thefe  is  accordingly  named  the 
lower  majl ;  the  next  in  height  is  the  top-majl,  which  is 
ereited  at  the  head  of  the  former ;  and  the  higheft  (ufually) 
is  the  top -gallant -majl,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  top-malt;  but  fometimes  to  the  head  of  the 
top-gallant- mail  is  fixed  a  fmall  one,  called  a  royal-majl. 
To  thefe  feveral  mafts  are  confined  their  refpedlive  yards 
and  fails,  and  confequently  the  rigging  for  their  fupport. 

An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  introduce  four  or 
more  malts  in  veffels  ;  but,  upon  a  very  liberal  trial,  it 
•was  found  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  ;  for,  when 
the  number  of  mafts  is  multiplied,  the  yards  muft  be 
fhorter.ed,  or  they  would  entangle  each  other  in  working.- 
By  this,  too,  the  fails  would  be  narrowed,  and  would  re¬ 
ceive  too  fmall  a  portion  of  wind  for  the  force  required. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of 
mafts,  the  yards  would  be  unmanageable,  from  their  length. 
Experience,  therefore,  has  proved,  that,  in  large  velfels, 
two  lower- mafts  and  a  bowfprit,  in  fmaller  velfels,  two 
lower  mafts  and  a  bowfprit,  and  in  the  fmalleft,  one  malt 
and  a  bowfprit,  are  the  molt  advantageous  number  for 
nautical  purpofes.  A  fliip,  properly  lo  called,  having 
three  mafts,  that  which  is  placed  at  the  middle  of  the 
lhip’s  length  is  called  the  main- majl ;  that  which  is  placed 
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in  the  fore  part,  the  fore-majl ;  and  that  which  is  fa- 
wards  the  (tern  is  termed  the  mizen  majl  by  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  except  the  French,  who  alone  call  the 
fore-maft  mifaine.  See  Ship  building. 

It  has  been  lately  propofed  to  make  mafts  of  wrought- 
iron,  upon  the  following  principle  :  A  cylinder  of  iron, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  fame  height  and  diameter  as 
a  fir-malt,  will  not  be  fo  heavy,  will  be  confiderably 
ftronger,  much  more  durable,  lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by 
(hot,  and  be  eafily  repaired  even  at  fea.  It  will  weigh 
only  1 2  tons,  and,  at45l.  per  ton,  will  not  coll  more  than 
540I.  while  its  ftrengtb  will  be  nearly  50  per  cent,  above 
that  of  a  fir-mall,  that  weighs  23  tons,  and  cofts  nearly 
1200I.  This  malt  is  made  to  ltrike  nearly  as  low  as  the 
deck,  to  eafe  the  (hip  in  a  heavy  fea.  Ships  furnilhed 
with  fir-mafts  are,  in  fuch  circumftances,  obliged  to  cut 
them  away.  Ships  furnilhed  vrith  iron  mafts  will  not, 
like  others,  be  expofed  to  the  rilk  of  receiving  damage 
from  lightning ;  the  iron  malt  of  itfelf  being  an  excellent 
conductor.  By  ufing  an  iron  bolt  from  the  heel  of  the 
malt,  through  the  keelfon  and  keel,  the  eledftric  matter 
will  be  conducted  through  the  bottom  of  the  fliip  into  the 
water,  without  injury  to  the  fliip.  Bowfprits  and  yards 
may  alfo  be  made  of  wrought-iron,  atthe  fame  proportion 
of  ftrength  and  expenfe  as  the  mall. 

MAST  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of  Jamaica, 
ealt  of  Montego-bay. 

MAST  I'SLAND,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
near  the  coal!  of  Africa.  Laf.  11. 48.  S. 

MAS'TA,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  44.  7.  N. 
Ion.  15.  23.  E. 

MASTA'I,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ni- 
phon  :  ten  miles  fouth-well  of  Meaco.  Lat.  34.  46.  N. 
Ion.  134.  30.  E. 

MASTA'SA,  a  town  of  Fez :  forty  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Velez  de  Gomera. 

MASTASS'IN  LA'KE,  a  lake  of  North  America,  at 
the  head  of  Rupert’s  River,  which  falls  into  James’s  Bay. 
This  lake  is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  much  interfered  by  pro¬ 
jections  of  land. 

MAS'TED,  adj.  Furnilhed  with  mafts. 

MAS'TER,/.  (j meejler ,  Dut.  maijlre,  Fr.  magijler,  Lat.} 
One  who  has  fervants:  oppofed  to  man,  or  Jervant : 

My  lord  Baflfanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg’d  it; 

The  boy,  his  clerk,  begg’d  mine; 

And  neither  man  nor  mafer  would  take  aught 

But  the  two  rings.  Shakejpeare's  Merchant  oj Venice. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  manfion,  majler  of  my  fervants, 

Queen  o’er  myfelf ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 

This  houfe,  thefe  fervants,  and  this  fame  myfelf, 

Are  yours,  my  lord.  Shakejpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

A  director  5  a  governor. — If  thou  be  made  the  majler  of 
a  feaft,  be  among  them  as  one  of  the  reft.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1. 
O  thou,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

Thou  majler  of  the  poet,  and  the  fong.  Pope. 

Owner;  proprietor;  with  the  idea  of  governing. — An 
orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  panegyric  on  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  and  who  had  employed  the  ftrongelt 
figures  of  his  rhetoric  in  the  praife  of  Bucephalus,  would 
do  quite  the  contrary  to  that  which  was  expeited  from 
him  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took 
the  liorfe  for  his  fubjeef  than  the  majler.  Dry  den  s  Dujrefnoy. 
— A  lord  ;  a  ruler. — Wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  propse 
qualifications  in  the  majler  of  a  houfe.  Guardian. 

There  Casfar,  grac’d  with  both  Minervas  (hone  ; 

Ctefar,  the  world’s  great  majler ,  and  his  own.  Pope. 
P'dlTelTor. — The  duke  of  Savoy  may  make  himfelf  majler  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhone. — 
AddiJ'on. — Commander  of  a  trading'-lhip. — An  unhappy 
majler  is  he  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  fliip  wrecks  i 

a  mi- 
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a  miferable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich  nor  wife,  but 
after  fome  bankrouts.  AJcham's  Schoohnajler. 

A  Tailor’s  wife  had  chefnuts  in  her  lap; 

Her  hulband’s  to  Aleppo  gone,  majler  o’  th’  Tyger.  Shakefp. 

One  uncontrolled  : 

Great,  and  increafing;  but  by  fea 

He  is  an  abfolute  majler.  Shakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
A  compellation  of  refpefl. — Majler  doltor,  you  have 
brought  thofe  drugs.  Shakefpeare. 

Majlers,  play  here;  I  will  content  your  pains. 

Something  that’s  brief ;  and  bid  good  morrow.  Shakefpeare. 
A  voung  gentleman. — Where  there  are  little  majlers  and 
miffes  in  a  houfe,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diverfions 
of  the  fervants;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales.  Swift. 

If  gaming  does*  an  aged  fire  entice, 

Then  my  young  majler  fwiftly  learns  the  vice.  Dryden. 
One  who  teaches  ;  a  teacher. — Majlers  and  teachers  ffiould 
not  raife  difficulties  to  their  fcholars  ;  but  fmooth  their 
way,  and  heip  them  forwards.  Locke. — A  man  eminently 
fkilful  in  prafiice  or  fcience. — Spenfer  and  Fairfax,  great 
wafers  of  our  language,  Law  much  farther  into  the  beauties 
of  our  numbers  than  thofe  who  followed.  Dryden. 

The  great  mocking  majler  mock’d  not  then. 

When  he  faid.  Truth  was  buried  here  below.  Davies. 

MAS'TER,y.  A  title  given  to  feveral  officers  and  per¬ 
sons  of  authority  and  command  ;  particularly  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood, &c.  Thus  we  lay  the  Grand 
Mafter  of  Malta;  of  St.  Lazarus;  of  the  Golden  Fleece; 
of  the  Free  Mafons,  &c. 

Master,  Magijler,  was  a  title  frequent  among  the  Ro- 
manifts ;  they  had  their  Mailer  of  the  People,  Mag/Jler  Popult, 
who  was  the  diflator;  Mailer  of  the  Cavalry,  Magijler 
Equitum,  who  held  the  fecond  poll  in  an  army  after  the 
diiflator  ;  and  under  the  later  emperors  there  were  alfo 
Mailers  of  the  Infantry,  Magijlri  Peditum  ;  a  Mailer  of  the 
Cenfus,  Magijler  Cenjus,  who  had  nothing  of  the  charge  of 
a  cenfor,  or  fubcenfor,  as  the  name  feems  to  intimate,  but 
w  as  the  fame  with  the  prapojitus  frumentariornm. 

Master  of  the  Militia,  Magijler  Militia,  was  an  officer 
in  the  lower  empire,  (created,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Dioclefian,) 
who  had  the  infpe£lion  and  government  of  all  the  forces, 
with  power  to  punilh,  See.  lomewhat  like  a  conltable  of 
France.  At  fir  ft  there  were  two  of  thefe  officers  inlli- 
tuted,  the  one  for  the  infantry,  and  the  other  for  the  ca¬ 
valry  ;  but  the  two  were  united  under  Conllantine.  Af¬ 
terwards,  as  their  power  was  increafed,  fo  was  their  num¬ 
ber  alfo;  and  there  was  one  appointed  for  the  court, 
another  for  Thrace,  another  for  the  Eall,  and  another  for 
Illyria.  The  Mafter  of  Arms,  Magijler  Armorum,  was  an 
officer  or  comptroller  under  the  mailer  of  the  militia. 

Master  of  the  Offices,  Magifier  Officiorum,  had  the 
Tuperintendance  of  all  the  officers  of  the  court;  he  was 
alfo  called  Magijler  OJftcii  Palatini,  limply  Magijler  ;  and  his 
poll  Magijieria. — This  officer  was  the  fame  in  the  wellern 
empire  with  the  curcpalates  in  theeallern. 

MAS'TER,  f.  A  general  name  for  every  officer  who  is 
the  chief  of  this  kind  ;  and  has  others  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
or  that  have  the  fame  funflions,  under  him.  Thus  we 
have  the 

Master  of  the  Armory,  Magijler  Armorum  et  Arma¬ 
tures  Regis,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  his  majelly’s 
arms  and  armory,  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Hat.  39  Eliz. 
c.  7. 

Master  at  Arms,  an  officer  appointed  to  teach  the 
officers  and  crew  of  a  ffiip  of  war  the  exercife  of  fmal!  arms ; 
to  confine  and  plant  centinels  over  the  prifoners,  and  fu- 
perintend  whatever  relates  to  them  during  their  confine¬ 
ment.  He  is  alfo  to  obferve  that  the  fire  and  lights  are 
extinguilhed  as  foon  as  the  evening-gun  is  fired,  except 
thofe  which  are  permitted  by  properauthority,  or  under  the 
inflection,  of  centinels.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  attend 
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the  gangway  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and  fearch 
them  carefully,  together  with  their  rowers,  that  no  fpi- 
ritous  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  (hip  unlefs  by 
permilfion  of  the  commanding  officers.  In  thefe  feveral 
duties  he  is  affilted  by  proper  attendants,  called  his  cor- 
porals,  who  alfo  relieve  the  centinels  and  one  another  at 
certain  periods. 

Master  of  Arts,  the  firll  degree  taken  up  in  foreign 
univerfities,  but  the  fecond  in  ours  ;  candidates  not  being 
admitted  to  it  till  they  have  lludied  in  the  univerfity  feveu 
years. 

Master  Attendant,  is  an  officer  in  the  royal  dock¬ 
yards,  appointed  to  hallen  and  alfilt  at  the  fitting-out  or 
difinantling,  removing,  or  fecuring,  vefiels  of  war,  &c.  at 
the  port  where  he  refides.  He  is  particularly  to  obferve 
that  his  majelly’s  fhips  are  fecurely  moored  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  he  is  expefted  frequently  to  review  the  moorings 
which  are  funk  in  the  harbour,  and  obferve  that  they  are 
kept  in  proper  repair.  It  is  alfo  his  duty  to  vilit  all  the 
Ihips  in  ordinary,  and  fee  that  they  are  frequently  cleaned 
and  kept  in  order;  and  to  attend  at  the  general  mullers 
in  the  dock-yards,  taking  care  that  all  the  officers,  arti¬ 
ficers,  and  labourers,  regiltered  in  the  navy-books,  are 
prefent  at  their  duty. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Magijler  Admffionum,  an 
officer  inllituted  by  king  James  I.  for  the  more  folemu 
and  honourable  reception  of  ambafladors,  and  llrangers  of 
quality,  whom  he  introduces  into  the  prefence.  The 
badge  of  his  office  is  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  having  on 
one  fide  an  emblem  of  peace,  with  king  James’s  motto  ; 
and  on  the  reverie  the  emblem  of  war,  with  Dieu  et  mon 
droit.  He  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  a  perfon  of  good  ad- 
drefs,  and  a  mailer  of  languages;  and  has  an  appointment 
of  300I.  a-year  :  he  is  conilantly  attending  at  court,  and 
hath  under  him  an  affillant-marter,  or  deputy,  at  6s.  8d. 
a  day,  who  holds  his  place  during  the  king’s  pleafure. 
There  is  alfo  a  third  officer,  called  Marlbal  of  the  Cere¬ 
monies,  with  100I.  a-year,  whofe  bulinefs  is  to  receive 
and  diltribute  the  mailer’s  orders,  or  the  deputy’s,  for  the 
fervice;  but  without  their  order  he  can  do  nothing.  This 
is  in  the  king’s  gift. 

Master  of  or  in  Chancery,  Magijler  Cancellaria.  In 
the  Chancery  there  are' Mailers,  who  are  allillants  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  mailer  of  the  rolls  ; 
of  thefe  there  are  foine  ordinary,  and  fome  extraordinary. 
The  Mailers  in  ordinary  are  twelve  in  number,  of  whom 
the  Matter  of  the  Rolls  is  chief  ;  and  fome  lit  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  have  referred  to  them  interlo¬ 
cutory  orders  for  Hating  accounts,  computing  damages, 
and  the  like  ;  they  alfo  adminiller  oaths,  take  affidavits, 
and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  ana  recognizances;  they 
alfo  examine,  on  reference,  the  propriety  of  bills  in  Chan¬ 
cery.  The  extraordinary  MaHers  are  appointed  to  a£t  in 
the  country,  in  the  feveral  counties  of  England,  beyond 
ten  miles  diltance  from  London,  by  taking  affidavits,  re¬ 
cognizances,  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the  eafe 
of  the  luitors  of  the  court. 

Master  of  the  Faculties.  See  Faculty,  vol.  viii 
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Master-Gunner,  an  officer  in  a  Ihip  of  war,  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  to  obferve 
that  the  former  are  kept  in  order,  and  fitted  with  tackle 
and  other  furniture;  and  to  teach  the  Tailors  the  exercife 
of  the  great  guns,  as  the  mafter  of  arms  does  of  the  muf- 
ketry.  Manager  of  artillery,  See.  on-lhore  : 

Chief  mafter- gunner  am  I  of  this  town  ; 

Something  I  mufi  do  to  procure  me  grace.  Shakefpeare. 

Master-Gunner  of  England,  an  officer  appointed  to 
teach  and  inflruft  all  fuch  as  delire  to  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  adminiller  to  every  fcholar  an  oath  ; 
which,  befides  the  duty  of  allegiance,  obliges  him  not  to 
ferve  any  foreign  prince  or  Hate  without  leave  ;  nor  to 
teach  the  art  of  gunnery  to  any  but  fuch  as  have  taken 
the  faid  oath  ;  and  to  certify  to  the  mafter  of  the  ordnance 
3.  the 
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the  fufficiency  of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of 
his  majetty’s  gunners. 

Master  of  the  Horse,  reckoned  the  third  great  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  court,  an  office  of  great  honour  and  antiquity, 
and  always  (when  not  putin  commiffion)  filled  by  noble¬ 
men  of  the  higheft  rank  and  abilities.  He  has  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  difpofal  of  all  the  king’s  ftables  and  bred 
horfes.  He  has  authority  ovfer  the  equerries  and  pages, 
coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  riders  of  the  great  horfe, 
farriers,  and  fmiths.  He  appoints  all  the  other  tradefmen 
who  work  for  the  king’s  fcables ;  and  by  his  warrant  to 
the  avenor,  makes  them  give  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faith¬ 
ful.  In  ftiort,  he  is  iijtrufted  with  all  the  lands  and  reve¬ 
nues  appropriated  for  the  king’s  breed  of  horfes,  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the  liable,  and  of  the  coaches,  litters.  Sec.  He 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  making  ufe  of  any  of  the  king’s 
horfes,  pages,  footmen,  Sec.  and  at  any  folemn  cavalcade 
he  rides  next  the  king,  and  leads  a  horfe  of  ftate.  His  fa- 
lary  is  1266I.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  There  is  alio  a  mailer 
of  the  horfe  in  the  eftabliftiment  of  her  majelty’s  houfehold, 
with  a  falary  of  Sool.  a-year. 

Master  of  the  Household,  an  officer  under  the  lord 
fteward  ;  his  bufinefs  is  to  furvey  the  accounts  of  the 
houfehold.  His  falary  is  500I.  a-year.  Anciently  the 
lord  fteward  himfelf  was  called  Grand  Matter  of  the 
Houfehold.  There  is  alfo  a  Mailer  of  the  Houfehold  to 
the  king  at  Windfor,  who  is  under  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  and  is  fecretary  to  that  officer. 

Master  of  the  Jewel-office,  an  officer  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  gold  and 
filver  plate  ufed  at  the  king’s  table,  or  at  that  of  any 
officer  attending  the  court,  and  of  all  plate  remaining 
in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  as  alfo  of  chains  and  loofe 
jewels  not  fixed  to  any  garment.  See  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  44.2.  A  very  ancient  feeptre  has  been  lately  difeovered 
in  the  jewel-office  ;  and  the  following  account  is  from 
authority.  “  It  was  difeovered  laft  year  behind  a  mafiy 
oak  prefs,  which  is  apparently  feveral  hundred  years  old. 
It  was  in  a  cafe,  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  extremely 
decayed;  many  of  the  jewels  had  dropped  out  of  their 
fettings,  but  none  were  loft  out  of  the  cafe.  The  feeptre 
is  of  gold,  richly  ornamented  with  diamonds  and  other 
gems  ;  but  in  a  ftyle  of  workmanlhip  extremely  antique: 
the  jewels,  fome  of  which  are  very  large,  amount  confi- 
derably  beyond  the  number  of  two  hundred.  On  the  top, 
is  a  white  onyx  dove,  with  the  wings  expanded,  and  its 
feet  retting  on  a  crofs.  I  have  examined  the  records  of 
our  feveral  coronations,  and  find  in  none  any  record  of 
this  fifth  feeptre.  In  fad!,  it  feems  wholly  fupernumerary. 
There  are  two  with  a  crofs  for  the  king  and  queen,  and 
two  with  a  dove.  At  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony,  they 
hold  a  feeptre  in  each  hand  ;  but  in  no  part  are  they  re¬ 
quired  to  change  thefe  feeptres,  and  they  cannot  of  courfe 
hold  three.  My  own  opinion  is,  that,  when  the  ancient 
regalia  were  ordered  by  the  parliament,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  to  be  broken  tip  and  fold,  this  feeptre  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  their  ravages,  and  that  the  fecret  was  loft  be¬ 
fore  the  rettoration.  At  that  time,  new  regalia  were  made 
for  Charles  II.  and  I  conjecture  that  a  new  feeptre,  with 
the  dove,  was  then  provided  in  lieu  of  this  ancient  one, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  (hared  the  fate  of  the  others. 
Afl'uredly,  its  exiftence  remained  unknown  during  175 
years;  until  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  reilore  it  to  its 
place  among  the  royal  jewels  of  Great  Britain.  The  ftyle 
of  its  workmanfhip  appears  of  high  antiquity;  and  I  have 
little  hefitation  in  believing  it  to  be  the  original  feeptre 
of  Edward  the  Confeflor;  confequently,  more  than  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  and  the  molt  ancient  of  our 
whole  regalia.  As  the  latt  furviving  relic  of  the  Heptar¬ 
chy,  it  is  an  objeft  of  national  curiofity — many  may  think, 
of  national  importance.  Edmund  L.  Swift  ;  Jewel  OJJice, 
Tower  ;  Sept.  9,  1815.” 

Master  ot  the  Mint,  was  anciently  the  title  of  him 
who  is  now  called  Warden  of  the  Mint ;  but  the  office  of 
matter  and  warden  is  now  diliinft ;  the  former  having  no- 
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thing  to  do,  the  latter  very  little.  See  the  article  Londow, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  444,  Since  that  article  was  printed,  a  fire  has 
deftroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery,  which  it  will 
coft  8o,oool.  to  replace.  Oft.  31,  1815. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

Master  of  the  Posts,  was  an  officer  of  the  king’s 
court,  who  had  the  appointing,  placing,  and  difplacing, 
of  all  fuch  through  England  as  provided  poft-horfes  for 
the  lpeedy  patting  of  the  king’s  mellages,  letters,  pacquets, 
and  other  bufinefs.  2  Ed.  VI.  c.  3.  This  office  is  now  fu- 
perfeded  by  the  ettablifiiment  of  a  regular  Post-office. 
See  that  article. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  an  ancient  officerin  the  king’s 
court,  under  the  lord-chamberlain,  (but  whofe  name  we 
do  not  find  in  the  prefent  court-calendar,)  with  an  ap¬ 
pointment  of  iool.  a-year,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  order  all 
things  relating  to  the  performance  of  plays,  mafques,  balls, 
&c.  at  court.  He  had  alfo  a  jurifdiftion  ^of  granting  li- 
cenfes  to  all  who  travelled  to  aft  plays,  puppet-fhows,  or 
the  like  diverfions  ;  neither  could  any  new  play  be  afted 
at  either  of  the  two  houfes  till  it  had  patted  his  perufal  and 
licenfe;  but  thefe  powers  were  afterwards  much  abridged, 
not  to  fay  annihilated,  by  a  ftatute  for  regulating  play- 
houfes,  till  the  licenfing  plays  by  the  lord-chamberlain 
was  ettabliffied.  This  officer  had  a  yeoman  with  46I.1  is.  8d. 
a-year. 

Master  of  the  R03ES,  or  of  the  Wardrobe,  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  lord-chamberlain’s  department,  who  has  the 
direftion  of  all  the  royal  robes,  as  thofe  of  the  coronation,. 
St.  George’s  feaft,  and  the  parliament-robes;  as  well  as  of- 
the  wearing  apparel,  collar  of  SS,  George  and  Garter,  &c„ 
He  has  alfo  the  charge  and  cuftody  of  all  former  kings* 
and  queens’ robes,  remaining  in  the  Tower;  all  hang¬ 
ings,  bedding,  See.  for  the  king’s  houfe ;  and  the  charge 
and  delivery  of  velvet  and  fcarlet  allowed  for  liveries.  He 
has  under  him  a  groom,  two  clerks,  See. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  See  the  article  Chancery, 
vol.  iv.  p.  91,  2.  Since  that  article  was  printed,  an  office 
has  been  lately  erefted,  whole  rank  is  between  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls ;  namely,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor;  as  to  which,  fee  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  327. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  an  officer  to  whom  is  committed 
the  direction  of  a  merchant- veflel,  who  commands  it  in 
chief,  and  is  charged  with  the  merchandifes  aboard.  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  matter  is  frequently  called  patron , 
and  in  long  voyages  captain.  The  proprietor  of  the 
veflel  appoints  the  matter;  and  the  matter  provides  the 
equipage,  hires  the  pilots,  tailors.  Sec.  The  matter  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  regilter  of  the  teamen  and  officers,  the 
terms  of  their  contraft,  the  receipts  and  payments,  and,  in 
general,  every  thing  relating  to  his  commiffion. 

Master  of  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
commifiioners  of  the  navy,  to  take  charge  of  navigating  a 
fliip  from  port  to  port  under  the  direftion  of  the  captain. 
The  management  and  difpolition  ot  the  fails,  the  working 
of  a  fnip  into  her  ftation  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  the 
direftion  of  her  movements  in  the  time  of  aftion,  and  in 
other  circumltances  of  danger,  are  alfo  more  particularly 
under  his  inlpeftron.  It  is  likewife  his  duty  to  examine 
the  provilions,  and  to  admit  none  into  the  fh ip  but  fuch 
as  are  found,  fweer,  and  wholefome.  He  is  moreover 
charged  with  the  ltowage ;  and  for  the  performance  of 
thefe  lervices  he  is  allowed  feveral  affiltants,  who  are  termed 
mates  and  quarter- majlers. 

Master  of  the  Temple.  The  founder  of  the  order  of 
Knight  Templars,  and  his  fucceffors,  were  called  Magni 
Templi  Magijlri ;  and  probably  from  hence  he  was  the  f pi- 
ritual  guide  and  direftor  of  the  Temple.  The  chief  mi- 
nifter  of  the  Temple-church  in  London,  is  now  called 
Matter  of  the  Temple. 

To  MAS'TER,  v.  a.  To  be  a  majter  to  ;  to  rule ;  to  go¬ 
vern  : 

Ay,  good  faith. 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  majler  thee.  Skakefpeare. 

To 
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To  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  fubdue. — The  reforma¬ 
tion  of  art  habitual  (inner  is  a  work  of  time  and  patience  ; 
evil  cuftoms  nuift  be  maj!cred  and  fubdued  by  degrees. 
Calamfs  Sermons. 

Thrice  blefled  they  that  mafler  fo  their  blood, 

To  undergo  fuch  maiden  pilgrimage.  Shakcfpeare. 

To  execute  with  (kill. — I  do  not  take  myfelf  to  be  fo  per¬ 
fect  in  the  tranfaftions  and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be 
fit  to  handle  that  part  ;  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can¬ 
not  mafler.  Bacon 

MAS'TER  and  SER'VANT,  a  relation  founded  in 
convenience,  whereby  a  man  is  directed  to  call  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  others,  where  his  own  (kill  and  labour  will  not 
be'fufficient  to  anfwer  the  cares  incumbent  upon  him. 
For  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants,  and  how  that  character 
is  created  or  defiroyed,  fee  the  articles  Apprentice  and 
Servant.  But  the  relation  between  a  mailer  and  a  fer¬ 
vant,  from  the  (uperiority  and  power  which  it  creates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  duty,  fubje&ion,  and,  as  it  were,  al¬ 
legiance,  on  the  other,  is,  in  many  inltances,  applicable  to 
other  relations,  which  are  in  a  luperior  and  iubordinate 
degree;  fuch  as  lord  and  bailiff,  principal  and  attorney, 
owners  and  matters  of  (hips,  merchants  and  factors,  and 
all  others  having  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 
orders,  from  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  obey  them,  and 
whofe  arts,  being  conformable  to  their  duty  and  office, 
are  efteemed  the  afts  of  their  principals.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  confider,  firtt,  the  effefl  of  this  relation  with  regard 
to  the  parties  themfelves  ;  and,  fecondly,  its  effefls  with 
regard  to  others. 

i.  The  manner  in  which  this  relation  affefts  either  the 
matter  or  fervant.  And,  firtt,  by  hiring  and  fervice  for 
a-year,  or  apprenticediip  under  indentures,  a  perfon  gains 
a  Settlement  in  that  parilh  wherein  he  latt  ferved  forty  days. 

A  matter  may  by  law’  correct  his  apprentice  for  negli¬ 
gence  or  other  mifbehaviour,  fo  it  be  done  with  modera¬ 
tion  ;  though,  il  the  matter  or  matter’s  wife  beats  any 
other  fervant  of  full  age ,  it  is  good  caufe  of  departure. 
But,  if  any  fervant,  workman,  or  labourer,  afiauks  his 
matter  or  dame,  he  (hall  fuffer  one  year’s  imprifonment, 
and  other  open  corporal  punithment,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb. 

By  fervice,  all  fervants  and  labourers, except  apprentices, 
become  entitled  to  their  wages  ;  according  to  agreement, 
if  menial  fervants ;  or  according  to  the  appointment  of 
the  fneriff  orfettions,  ^labourers  or  fervants  in  hufbandry  ; 
for  the  ftatutes  for  regulation  of  wages,  in  (triftnefs,  feem 
to  extend  to  fuch  fervants  only  ;  and  the  reafon  given  is, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  magittrate  to  he  a  judge  of 
the  employment  of  menial  fervants,  or  of  courfe  to  affefs 
their  wages.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  jultices  in  difputed 
cafes  to  affefs  the  wages  of  all  fervants  ;  a  practice  which 
probably  may  he  fupported  under  (tat.  20  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 

Where  a  fervant  damages  goods  of  his  matter,  action 
lies  againlt  him  ;  and,  being  employed  to  fell  goods  in  his 
matter’s  (hop,  if  the  fervant  carries  away  and  converts 
them  to  his  own  ule,  action  of  trefpafs  may  be  brought 
by  the  matter  againlt  the  fervant;  for  the  fervant  cannot 
meddle  with  them  in  any  other  manner  than  to  fell  them. 
5  Rep.  14. 

Servants  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  not  appren¬ 
tices,  going  or  making  away  with,  embezzling  or  purloin¬ 
ing,  any  of  their  matter’s  goods,  delivered  to  them  to 
keep,  to  the  value  of  40s.  are  guilty  of  felony,  by  ltat. 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 

A  fervant  who  receives  his  matter’s  goods  from  another 
fervant  to,  keep  tor  the  matter,  is  as  much  guilty  as  if  he 
had  received  them  iroin  the  matter’s  own  hands;  beCaule 
fuch  delivery  is  looked  upon  as  a  delivery  by  the  matter. 
3  Injl.  105.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  33.  §  13. 

By  the  common  law  it  was  not  larceny  in  any  fervant 
to  run  away  with  the  goods  committed  him  to  keep,  but 
only  a  breach  ot  civil  trutt.  But,  if  the  fervant  had  not 
the  noffeflion,  but  only  the  care  and  overlight  of  the  goods, 
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as  the  butler  of  the  plate,  the  fhepherd  of  the  (beep,  and 
the  like,  the  embezzling  of  them  was  felony,  even  at  the 
common  law.  1  Hal.  P.  C.  506.  And  it  feems,  that  now 
the  judges,  in  every  cafe,  determine  that  the  property  of 
the  matter,  delivered  by  him  into  the  cuttody  of  the  fer¬ 
vant,  (till  remains  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  matter;  and,  if 
it  is  embezzled  by  the  fervant,  or  converted  to  his  ufe,  he 
is  guilty  of  felony.  And,  when  fervants  are  convitted  of 
robbing  their  matters,  as  the  (ecurity  of  families  fo  much 
depends  on  their  honetty,  and  as  the  violation  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  repofed  in  them  is  a  high  aggravation  of  the  crime, 
they  are  always  punifhed  with  the  utmoll  rigour  which 
the  law  admits.  4  Comm,  c  17. 

2.  We  now  come  to  confider  how  (Hangers  may  be  af- 
fefted  by  this  relation  of  matter  and  fervant  ;  or,  how  a 
matter  may  behave  towards  others  on  behalf  of  his  fer¬ 
vant,  and  what  a  fervant  may  do  on  behalf  of  his  matter. 

And,  firtt,  the  matter  may  maintain ,  that  is,  abet  and 
afiift,  his  fervant  in  any  action  at  law  againlt  a  lrranger; 
whereas,  in  general,  it  isan  offence  againlt  public  juftice  to 
encourage  fuits  and  animofities,  by  helping  to  bear  the 
expenfe  of  them,  and  is  called  in  law  maintenance.  A 
matter  may  alfo  bring  an  action  againlt  any  man  for  beat¬ 
ing,  confining,  or  difabling,  his  fervant ;  but  in  fuch  cafe 
he  mult  affign,  as  a  fpecial  reafon  for  fo  doing,  his  own  da¬ 
mage  by  the  lofs  of  his  fervice  ;  and  this  lof’s  mult  be  proved 
upon  the  trial.  9  Rep  113.  This  aftion  by  a  matter  for 
affaulr,  &c.  on  his  lervant,  and  confequent  lofs  of  fervice,  t 
has  been  contrived,  by  a  fpecies  of  fiction,  to  be  extended 
to  a  parent,  to  enable  him  to  recover  a  pecuniary  compen- 
fation  for  the  feduftion  of  his  daughter.  3  Comm.  142.  n. 

A  matter  likewife  may  jultify  au  affault  in  defence  of  his 
fervant,  and  a  fervant  in  defence  ot  his  matter;  the  matte/, 
hecaufe  he  has  an  intereft  in  his  fervant,  not  to  be  deprived 
of  his  fervice;  the  fervant,  becaufe  it  is  part  of  his  duty, 
for  which  he  receives  his  wages,  to  ttand  by  and  defend 
his  matter. 

Alfo  if  any  perfon  do  hire  or  retain  my  fervant,  being 
in  my  fervice,  for  hich  the  fervant  departeth  from  me 
and  goeth  to  ferve  the  other,  I  may  have  an  action  for 
damages  againlt  both  the  new  matter  and  the  fervant,  or 
either  of  them  ;  but,  if  the  new  matter  did  not  know  that 
he  is  my  fervant,  no  aftion  lies,  unlefs  he  afterwards  re- 
fufe  to  re  ft  ore  him  upon  information  and  demand.  The 
reafon  and  foundation  upon  which  all  this  doftrine  is 
buiit,  feem  to  be  the  property  that  every  man  has  in  the 
fervice  of  his  domeltics  ;  acquired  by  the  contract  of  hi¬ 
ring,  and  purchafed  by  giving  them  wages. 

As  for  thofe  things  which  a  fervant  may  do  on  behalf 
of  his  matter,  they  feem  all  to  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
that  the  matter  is  anfwerable  for  the  aft  of  his  fervant,  if 
done  by  his  command,  either  exprefsly  given  or  implied  : 
Nam  quifacit  per  aliu/n,  facit  per  fe.  Therefore,  if  the  fer¬ 
vant  commit  a  trefpafs  by  the  command  or  encouragement 
of  his  matter,  the  matter  (hall  be  guilty  of  it ;  not  that  the 
fervant  isexcufed,  for  he  is  only  to  obey  his  matter  in  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  honeft  and  lawful.  II  an  innkeeper’s  fervants 
rob  his  guelts,  the  matter  is  bound  to  reftitution  ;  for,  as 
there  is  a  confidence  repofed  in  him,  that  he  will  take 
care  to  provide  honett  fervants,  his  negligence  is  a  kind 
o'f  implied  confent  to  the  robbery  ;  Nam  qui  non  prokibet, 
cum  prohibere  pgffit,  jubet.  So  likewife,  if  the  drawer  at  a 
tavern  fells  a  man  had  wine, .whereby  his  health  isinjured, 
he  may  bring  an  aflion  againlt  the  matter;  for,  although 
the  matter  did  not  exprefsly  order  the  lervant  to  fell  it  to 
that  perfon  in  particular,  yet  his  permitting,  him  to  draw 
and  fell  it  at  all  is  implied  a  general  command. 

I11  the  lame  manner,  whatever  a  fervant  is  permitted  to 
do  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  bufinefs,  is  equivalent  to  a 
general  command.  If  I  pay  money  to  a  banker’s  fervant, 
the  banker  is  anfwerable  tor  it ;  bur,  if  I  pay  it  to  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  ora  phyfician’s  fervant,  whofe  ufual  bufinefs  it  is 
not  to  receive  money  for  his  matter,  and  he  embezzles  it,  I 
mutt  pay  it  over  again.  If  a  fteward  lets  a  leafe  of  a  farm 
without  the  owner’s  knowledge,  the  owner  mult  ttand  to 
6  R  the 
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the  bargain  ;  for  this  is  the  ftewarcTs  buflnefs.  A  wife,  a 
friend,  a  relation,  that  ufe  to  tranfaft  bufinefs  for  a  man, 
are  quoad  hoc  his  fervants  ;  and  the  principal  mud  anfwer 
for  their  conduct ;  for  the  law  implies  that  they  aft  under 
a  general  command  ;  and  without  fuch  a  doftrine  as  this 
no  mutual  intercourfe  between  man  and  man  could  fuhfift 
with  any  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  ufually  deal  with  a 
tradefman  by  myfelf,  orconftantly  pay  him  ready  money, 
T  am  not  anfwerable  for  what  my  fervant  takes  up  upon 
trull:  for  here  is  no  implied  order  to  the  tradefman  to  trull 
my  fervant ;  but,  if  I  ufually  fend  him  upon  trult,  orfome- 
times  on  trull  and  fometimes  with  ready  money,  I  am  an¬ 
fwerable  ror  all  he  takes  up  ;  for  the  tradefman  cannot 
poffihly  didinguiffi  when  he  comes  by  my  order,  and  when 
upon  his  ow  n  authority,  i  Comm.  430. 

If  a  fervant,  lnltly,  by  his  negligence  does  any  damage 
to  a  Itranger,  the  mailer  (hall  anfwer  for  his  negleft  ;  if  a 
fmith’s  fervant  lames  a  horfe  while  he  is  fhoeing  him,  an 
aftion  lies  againlt  the  mailer,  and  not  againllthe  fervant. 
But  in  thele  cafes  the  damage  nuift  be  done  while  he  is 
actually  employed  in  the  mailer’s  fervice;  otherwife  the 
fervant  (hall  anfwer  for  his  own  mifoehaviour.  Upon  this 
principle,  by  the  common  law,  if  a  fervant  kept  his  mailer’s 
fire  negligently,  fo  that  his  neighbour’s  houfe  was  burned 
down  thereby,  an  aftion  lay  againfl  the  malter  ;  becattfe 
this  negligence  happened  in  his  fervice;  otherwife  if  the 
fervant,  going  along  the  Ifreet  with  a  torch,  by  negligence 
'fets  fire  to  a  houfe;  fcr  there  he  is  not  in  his  mailer’s  im¬ 
mediate  fervice,  and  mult  himfelf  anfwer  the  damages 
perfonally.  But  now  the  common  law  is,  in  the  former 
cafe,  altered  by  ftatute  6  Anne  c.  3.  which  ordains,  that 
noaftion  (hall  be  maintained  againlt  any  in  whole  houfe 
or  chamber  any  fire  (hall  accidentally  begin  ;  for  their 
own  lofs  is  fufficient  punithment  for  their  own  or  their 
fervant’s  carelellnefs.  But,  if  fuch  fire  happens  through 
negligence  of  any  fervant  (whofe  lofs  is  commonly  very 
little),  fuch  fervant  lhall  forfeit  iool.  to  be  dilfributed 
among  the  l'uflerers  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  (hall  be 
committed  to  fome  bridewell,  and  there  kept  to  hard  la¬ 
bour  for  eighteen  months.  A  mailer  is,  laltly,  chargeable 
if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or  cafteth  any  thing  out  of  his 
houfe  into  the  Ifreet  or  common  highway,  to  the  damage 
of  any  individual,  or  the  common  nuifance  of  his  majefly’s 
liege  people  ;  for  the  mailer  hath  the  fupei  intendance  of 
all  his  houfehold.  And  this  alfo  agrees  with  the  civil 
law;  which  holds,  that  the  paterfamilias,  in  this  and  fimi- 
lar  cafes,  ob  alterius  culpam  tcnetur,  five  Jervi,fwe  liberi. 

We  may  obferve,  thar,  in  all  the  cafes  here  put,  the  maf- 
ter  may  be  frequently  a  lofer  by  the  trull  repofed  in  his 
fervant,  but  never  can  be  a  gainer  :  he  may  frequently  be 
anfwerable  for  his  fervant’s  mifbehaviour,  but  never  can 
-fhelter  himfelf  from  punilhment  by  laying  the  blame  on 
his  agent.  The  reafon  of  this  is  (till  uniform  and  the 
fame  ;  that  the  wrong  done  by  the  fervant  is  looked  upon 
in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the  mailer  himfelf;  and  it  is  a 
Handing  maxim,  that  no  man  lhall  be  allowed  to  make  any 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 

The  law  which  obliges  mailers  to  anfwer  for  the  negli¬ 
gence  and  mifconduft  of  their  fervants,  though  oftentimes 
apparently  fevere  on  an  innocent  perfon,  is  founded  up®n 
principles  of  public  policy,  in  -order  to  induce  mailers  to 
be  carehil  in  the  choice  of  their  fervants,  upon  whom  both 
their  own  lecurity  and  that  of  others  fo  greatly  depends. 
And  to  prevent  mailers  from  being  impofed  upon  in  the 
characters  of  their  fervants,  it  is  enafted  by  (tat.  33  Geo.  III. 
c.  56.  that,  if  any  perfon  (hall  give  a  falfe  character  of  a 
fervant,  ok  a  falfe  account  of  his  former  fervice  ;  or  if  any 
fervant  Mi  all  give  fuch  falfe  account,  or  lhall  bring  a  falfe 
character,  or  (hall  alter  a  certificate  of  a  character  ;  he 
lhall,  upon  conviftion  before  ajulticeof  the  peace,  forfeit 
zol.  with  10s.  colts.  The  informer  is  a  competent  wit- 
nefs  ;  bur,  if  any  fervant  will  inform  againlt  an  accom¬ 
plice,  he  (hall  be  acquitted.  An  aftion  was  tried  at  the 
/liftings  after  Trin.  T.  1792,31  Guildhall,  againlt  a  perfon 


who  had  knowingly  given  a  falfe  character  of  a  man  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  thereby  induced  to  take  him  into 
his  fervice.  This  fervant  foon  afterwards  robbed  his  mat¬ 
ter  of  property  to  a  great  amount,  tor  which  he, was  exe¬ 
cuted;  and  the  plaintiff  recovered  damages  againlt  the 
defendant,  to  the  extent  of  his  lofs.  This  was  an  aftion 
of  great  importance  to  the  public;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  it  was  founded  in  drift  principles  of  law  and 
jultice.  1  Comm.  432. 

M ASTER -BUI L'DER,  /.  An  architeft.— As  a  wife 
majler  builder  I  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another 
buildeth  thereon.  1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

MASTER  of  the  CADU'CEUS,  a  name  by  which 
Francis  Babylone,  a  Dutch  engraver,  was  bed  known. 
Of  this  artill  we  have  various  accounts,  and  all  of  them 
involved  in  more  or  lefs  of  uncertainty.  He  was  proba¬ 
bly  born  fome  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  and,  according  to  Roll  and  Huber,  at  Ley¬ 
den  :  he  is  fuppoled  to  have  ltudied  in  Italy  under  Mare 
Antonio,  or  Gregory  Peins.  The  time  of  his  death  is  en> 
tirely  uiiknoivn.  As  he  affixed  neither  name,  date,  (F 
nor  initials,  to  his  very  lingular  prints,  but  fimply 
the  fmall  caduceus  which  will  be  found  in  the 
margin,  his  very  name  is  fcarcely  fettled  ;  and  he 
has  been  by  fome  writers  called  Ifracl  Martin ,  and 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  Albert  Durer, 

Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  Aldeghever. 

The  Mader  of  the  Caduceus  was  quite  original  iii  his 
dyle  of  engraving;  but  this  dyle  has  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  his  prints  are  now  fought  alter 
by  the  curious  merely  on  account  of  their  great  rarity.. 
He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver:  his  courfes  of  line?,, 
which  are  rarely  eroded,  are  rather  feeble  than  delicate  ; 
his  extremities  are  poorly  marked,  and  always  too  large  ; 
his  draperies  are  perplexed  with  fmall  and  inelegant  folds', 
and  his  heads  neither  charafteridic  nor  expreffive. 

M  AS' TER-H AND,  f,  The  hand  of  a  man  eminently 
Ikilful  : 

Mulic  refembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  namelefs  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 

And  which  a  majier-hand  alone  can  reach. 

MASTER- JES'T,  /.  Principal  jeft  : 

Who  (hall  break  the  majler-jejl , 

And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  red  ?  Hudibras. 


Pope, 


MASTER-KE'Y-,  y~.  The  key  which  opens  many  locks, 
of  which  the  fubordinate  keys  open  each  only  one  : 

This  majler -key 

Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  perfon.  Drydcn. 

MASTER-LE'AVER,_/1  One  that  leaves  or  deferts  tils 
mader : 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  regifler 

A  majler-leaver  and  a  fugitive.  Shakefp.  Ant,  and  Cleopatra. 


MASTER-LO'AD,  or  Lode,  f.  in  mining,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  larger  vein  of  a  metal, in  places  where  there 
are  feveral  veins  in  the  fame  mountain. — Thus  it  happen?, 
that  there  are  feven,  fometimes  five,  but  more  ufually  three, 
veins,  or  lodes,  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  fame  mountain. 
Of  thefe  the  middle  vein  is  the  larged,  and  is  called  the 
majler-lode.  Ency,  Brit. 

MASTER-ROO'T,  f.  The  main  of  chief  root.— The 
bell  fets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very  tops  of  the  root ; 
the  next  are  the  runners,  which  fpread  from  the  majler- 
roots.  Mortimer's  Hujbandry, 

M  ASTER-SIN'EW,  /.  The  majler  fnew  is  a  large  finew 
that  furrounds  the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone 
by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  ufually  feated, 
which  is  the  larged  and  molt  vifible  finew  in  a  horfe’s 
body;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  red: rained.  Farrier's 
Di ft  ionary, 

MAS'TER- 


MAS 


MAS 

MASTER-STRING,  /.  Principal  firing  •. 

He  touch’d  me 

Ev’n  on  the  tender’ll  point;  the  wafer-firing 
That  makes  moll  harmony  or  difcord  to  me. 

I  own  the  glorious  fubjerf  fires  my  bread.  Rowe. 

MASTER-STRO'KE,/  Capital  performance;^ 

Ye  fkilful  maders  of  Machaon’s  race,  * 

Who  nature’s  mazy  intricacies  trace  : 

Tell  who  your  fearch  has  here  eluded  been, 

How  oft  amaz’d  and  ravifh’d  you  have  feen 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  dupendous  art. 

And  mafiif  firokes  in  each  mechanic  part.  Blechmore. 

MASTER -TEETH,  /.  The  principal  teeth. — Some 
living  creatures  have  their  mafer-teeth  indented  one  within 
another  like  faws  ;  as  lions  and  dogs.  Bacon. 

MASTER  WORT,/.  [Saxon.]  A  plant.  See  Impe- 
ratoria. —  Majier  wort  is  railed  of  feeds,  or  runners  from 
the  roots.  Mortimer’s  Hujbandry. 

MASTER- WORT  (Black).  See  Astrantia. 
MASTER  WORT  (Wild).  See  AaoPODtim. 
MAS'TERDOM, /.  Dominion;  rule.  Not  in  ufe : 

You  fhall  put 

This  night’s  great  bufinefs  into  my  difpatch, 

•Which  (hall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  folely  fovereign  fway  and  mafcrdom.  Skakefpcare. 

MASTERING,/.  The  a  cl  of  overcoming. 
MASTERLESS,  adj.  Wanting  a  mailer  or  owner  : 
When  all  was  pad,  he  took  his  forlorn  weed  ; 

His  filver  fhield  now  idle,  maferlefs.  Fairy  Oucen. 

The  foul  opinion 

You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains  or  ufes 
Your  fword  or  mine,  or  majlerlefs  leaves  both 
To  who  fhall  find  them.  Shakefpeare's  Cynibeline . 

Ungoverned;  unfubdued. 

MASTERLINESS,/  Eminent  fkill. 

MASTERLY,  adj.  Suitable  to  a  matter;  artful;  fkilful. 
— A  man  either  difcovers  new  beauties,  or  receives  dronger 
imprellions  from  the  majierly  drokes  of  a  greatautlior,  every 
time  he  perufes  him.  Addifon. 

That  clearer  drokes  of  majierly  defign, 

Of  wife  contrivance,  and  of  judgment,  fhine 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  affert. 

Than  in  the  brighted  works  of  human  art.  Blackmore. 
Imperious  ;  with  the  fway  of  a  mader. 

MASTERLY,  adv.  With  the  fkill  of  a  mader. — I  read 
a  book;  I  think  it  very  majierly  written.  Swift. 

Thou  dod  fpeak  maferly, 

Young  though  thou  art.  Shakefpeare. 

MASTERPIECE,  /  Capital  performance;  any  thing 
done  or  made  with  extraordinary  fkill. — The  fifteenth  fs 
the  majerpiece  of  the  whole  metamorphofes.  Dryden. 

This  wond’rous  majerpiece  I  fain  would  fee; 

This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  infpire.  Dryden. 

Chief  excellence. — Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  majier - 
piece.  Clarendon. — Didimulation  was  'ri\%ma(ler piece \  in  which 
lie  fo  much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  afhamed  with  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him.  Clarendon. 

MASTERSHIP,/.  Dominion;  rule;  power.' — Supe¬ 
riority  ;  pre-eminence  : 

For  Python  flain  he  Pythian  games  decreed. 

Where  noble  youths  for  maflerfaip  fhould  drive, 

To  quoit,  to  run,  and  deeds  and  chariots  drive.  Dryden. 

Chief  work  : 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown’d  in  fight. 

The  majerjip  of  heav’n  in  face  and  mind.  Dryden. 
Skill;  knowledge.; 
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You  vc ere  ufed 

To  fay  Extremity  was  the  trier  of  fpirits  ; 

That,  when  the  fea  was  cairn,  all  boats  alike 

Show ’d  maferfiip  in  doating.  Shakefpeare’s  Cortot  anus, 

A  title  of  ironical  refpeff. — How  now,  Signior  Launce  ? 
what  news  with  your  majerjtip  ?  Shakefpeare. 

MASTERY,/  Dominion;  rule. —  If  divided  by  moun¬ 
tains,  they  will  fight  for  the  mafery  of  the  padages  of  the 
tops,  and  for  the  towns  that  dand  upon  the  roots.  Raleigh's 
F.Jfays. — Superiority;  pre-eminence. — Good  men  Ifuppofe 
to  live  in  a  date  of  mortification,  under  a  perpetual  con - 
flifl  with  their  bodily  appetites,  and  druggling  to  get  the 
mafery  over  them.  Atterbury. — Skill;  dexterity. — To  give 
fufiicient  fweetnefs,  zmafery  in  the  language  is  required  : 
the  poetsmufl  have  a  magazine  of  words,  and  have  the  arc 
to  manage  his  few  vowels  to  the  bed  advantage.  Dryden, 

Chief mafi'ry  to  diflefl, 

With  long  and  tedious  liavock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign’d.  Milton’s  Paradife  Lof. 

Attainment  of  fkill  or  power. — The  learning  and  mafery 
of  a  tongue,  being  unpleafant  in  itfelf,  fhould  not  be  cum¬ 
bered  with  other  difficulties.  Locke. 

MAST'FUL,  adj.  Abounding  in  mad,  or  fruit  of  oak, 
beach,  or  chelnut : 

Some  from  feeds  inclos’d  on  earth  arife, 

For  thus  the  mafful  chefnut  mates  the  fkies.  Dryden. 

MASTIC,  or  Mas'tich,  /  [French.]  A  kind  of  gum 
gathered  front  trees  of  the  fame  name  in  Scio. — We  may 
apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of  majich ;  frontils 
may  alfo  be^appiied.  Wifcmun. — A  kind  of  mortar  or  ce¬ 
ment. — We  meet  with  a  kind  of  cement  fometimes  kept 
in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of  mafic.  It  is  compofed  of 
this  gum,  and  feveral  other  ingredients,  and  is  formed 
into  cakes  for  ufe.  This  is  intended  for  the  fervice  of  la¬ 
pidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  dones,  &c.  but  is  by  no  means 
to  be  ufed  for  any  medicinal  purpofes.  Ency.  Brit. — The 
jewellers  mix  tnafic  with  turpentine  and  ivory-hlack,  and 
lay  it  under  their  diamonds,  to  give  them  a  ludre.  Chambers, . 
— As  for  the  fmall  particles  of  brick  and  done,  the  lead 
moiltnefs  would  join  them  together,  and  turn  them  into  a 
kind  of  mafick ,  which  tbofe  infeils  could  not  divide. 
Addifon. 

MAS'TIC,  Indian  and  Peruvian  ;  feeScniNus.  Syrian; 
fee  T kucrium. 

MAS'TIC,  Thyme.  See  Satureia  and  ThymiIs. 

MASTIC-TREE.  See  Pistacia. — The  Chian  mafic 
thus  began.  Cowley  Engli/hed. 

MASTICATION,  /  \_maficatio ,  Lat  ]  The  aft  of 
chewing. — In  birds  there'is  nomafication,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  fuch  as  are  not  carni¬ 
vorous  it  is  immediately  fwallowed  into  the  crop  or  craw, 
and  thence  transferred  into  the  gizzard.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 
— Mafication  is  a  neceflary  preparation  of  folid  aliment, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  good  digedion.  Ar'outhnot. 

MASTICATORY,  /  [ maficatoire ,  Fr.]  A  medicine 
to  be  chewed  only,  not  fwallowed. — Remember  moficatories 
for  the  mouth.  Bacon. — Salivation  and  maficatories  evacuate 
confiderably  ;  falivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day, 
and  very  much  by  chewing  tobacco.  Flayer  on  Humours 

MASTIC1NE,  adj.  [fro m  mafic.']  Belonging  to  the 
maltic.  Cole. 

MAS'TIP’F,  /  [ mafin ,  Fr.  mafino,  Ital.  but  Manwood 
fays,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  may  g  Vdiepe,  Sax.  being 
fuppofed  to  “  frighten  away  robbers”  by  its  tremendous 
voice.]  A  dog  of  the  larged  fize  ;  a  b.an-dog  ;  a  dog  kept 
to  watch  the  houfe.  See  Canis,  vol  iil.  p.  718. — When 
we  knock  at  a  farmer’s  door,  the  firff  anfwer  (hall  be  hfs 
vigilant  mafjjf.  More's  Antidote  againfi  Atheijir,, 

As  favage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mqfives  bait. 

When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 

But  with  his  dreadful  herns  them  drives  afore.  Spenfr . 

4  MAS' TIFF, 


M  A  T 
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MASTIFF,  adj.  Wide,  large,  as  if  belonging  to  a 
in  aft  iff : 

When  rank  Therfites  opes  his  majlijf  jaws, 

We  (hall  hear  mufic,  wit,  and  oracle.  Shakefpeare. 

MASTIGADOU'R,  or  Slabbering-bit,  f.  in  the 
manege,  is  a  fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmootb,  and  of  a  piece, 
guarded  with  pater  norters,  and  compofed  of  three  halves 
of  great  rings,  made  into  demi-ovals  of  unequal  bignefs, 
the  lefler  being  inclofed  within  the  greateft,  which  ought 
to  be  about  half  a  foot  high.  A  martigadour  is  mounted 
with  a  headltall  and  two  reins.  A  borfe,  by  champing 
upon  the  martigadour,  keeps  his  mouth  frefli  and  moift. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  martigadour,  is  to  fet  his  croup 
to  the  manger,  and  his  head  between  two  pillars  in  the- 
(fable.  Horfes  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongues  can¬ 
not  do  it  when  the  martigadour  is  on  ;  for  that  keeps 
their  tongue  fo  much  in  fubjeilion,  that  they  cannot  put 
it  out. 

MAS'TIGON,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  lake  Michigan. 

M  ASTIGOPH'ORI, /.  [Greek.]  In  antiquity,  certain 
officers  among  the  Greeks  appointed  to  preferve  the  peace, 
and  correft  fuch  as  were  diforderly.at  the  Olympic  games. 

MAS'TIH,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  14.0  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Sirgian,  and  4.10  eaft- 
fourh-eaft  of  Ifpahan.  Lat.  29.16.  N.  Ion.  59.  40.  E. 

MAST'LESS,  adj.  Bearing  no  mart  : 

Her  finning  hair,  uncomb’d,  was  loofely  fpread, 

A  crown  of  majllefs  oak  adorn’d  her  head.  Dryden. 

MAS'TLIN,y.  [from  mejler ,  Fr.  to  mingle;  or  rather 
corrupted  from  mt/cellane.']  Mixed  corn  ;  as,  wheat  and 
rye  ; 

The  (other  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 

Of  maJHin,  of  rie  and  of  wheat.  TuJJer's  llujb. 

A  mixed  metal.— Nor  brafs,  nor  copper,  nor  majllin,  nor 
mineral.  Brewer's  Lingua. 

MAS'TLIN,  adj.  Shining,  glittering.  Chaucer. 

M  AS TODON'TON.  See  Mammoth,  p.  241, 2. 

MAS'TRAKE, /.  [from  mafruca.']  A  furred  garment 
worn -by  the  Scythians.  Cole. 

MAS'TRE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardeche  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Privas,  and  twelve 
fouth-w'eft  of  Tournon. 

MASTRU'CA,y;  [Latin.]  A  furred  garment;  the 
inaftrake.  Phillips. 

MASTU'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Red  Sea  :  ninety-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Me¬ 
dina.  Lat.  23.  5.  N. 

MASVAU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  :  nine  miles  north  of  Befort,  and  twenty- 
two  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Colmars. 

MASU'CO,  or  Masacon,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  os  Montes:  eighteen  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Efpadacinta,  and  twenty-feven  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Miranda  de  Duero. 

MASU'LA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ghi- 
lan  :  forty  miles  north-north- welt  of  Aftara. 

MASULIPATAM',  a  city  and  feaport  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Condap'illy,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiftnah  ;  anciently  called  Mafolia.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  trade  for  chintzes  and  painted  linens  ;  but  the 
air  is  efteemed  uriwholefome.  This  town  is  fixty-five 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Rajamundry,  and  150  fouth- 
eaft  of  Hvdrabad.  Lat.  10.  10.  N.  Ion.  81.  1  5.  E. 

MASU'RA,  f.  in  old  records,  a  decayed  houfe;  a 
wall ;  the  ruins  of  a  building ;  a  certain  quantity  of 
land. 

MASURIE'I-I,  a  town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Euphrates fifty  miles  weft  of  Korna. 

MAS'ZOW,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  fix  miles  weft  of  Ro- 
fenburg. 

MAT,  a  contraction  for  Matthew, 


MAT,  f.  [cnear’ce,  Sax.  matte ,  Germ,  matta,  Lat.] 
A  texture  of  fedge,  flags,  or  rufhes. — The  women  and 
children  in  the  weft  of  Cornwall  make  mats  of  a  fmall  and 
fine  kind  of  bents  there  growing,  which  ferve  to  cover 
floors  and  walls.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  worft  inn’s  word  room,  with  met  half  hung. 

The  floors  of  piarter,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  Pope. 

To  MAT,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mats.— Keep  the  doors 
and  windows  of  your  confervatories  well  matted  and 
guarded  from  the  piercing  air.  Evelyn's  Kalendar. — To 
twirt  together  ;  to  join  like  a  mat. — The  fpleen  confifteth 
of  mufcular  fibres,  all  matted,  as  in  the  fkin,  but  in  more 
open  work.  Grezo's  Cofmology. 

He  look’d  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  flare, 

And  o’er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair.  Dryden. 

MAT'-FELON,  /.  in  botany.  See  Mater-filon, 

MAT'-GRASS.  See  Nardus. 

MAT'-WEED.  See  Lyceum. 

MA'TA,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia:  twenty-two  miles  Couth- fouth- weft  of  Alicant. 

MA'TA,  a  lake  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
near  the  fea-fide.  The  quantity  of  fait  collected  here  is 
immenfe,  and  is  the  property  of  the  king,  coding  little 
more  than  the  labour  of  heaping  it,  being  in  a  manner 
produced  naturally.  The  high  bank  which  feparates  the 
Cea  from  the  Mata,  appears  natural  ;  the  lake  is  bounded 
on  the  land-fule  by  mountains,  and  is  formed  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain -.water  that  gu(h  down  in  winter,  which,  eva¬ 
porating  gradually  by  the  heat  of  the  Cun,  added  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  become  a  mafs  of  fait,  Co  plentiful, 
that  fome  years  the  exports  have  amounted  to  near  100,000 
tons  weight,  chiefly  for  Holland  and  the  Baltic  ;  confi- 
derable  quantities  a!Co  are  in  demand  for  curing  of  fifli, 
particularly  for  Newfoundland  and  New  England.  The 
coll  is  about  eleven  (hillings  per  ton,  on  board  ;  and  the 
king,  in  order  to  encourage  the  export,  lets  the  price  al¬ 
ways  remain  the  fame. 

MA'TA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  erodes  the  country 
of  Sabia,  and  runs  into  the  Eaftern  Indian  Sea  in  lat. 
19.30.S.  • 

MATABOO'N,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Sooloo  Archipe¬ 
lago.  Lat.  3.  2.  N.  Ion.  120.  1 1 .  E. 

MATACA',  or  Matan'ca,  a  bay*on  the  north  eoaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  where  the  Dutch  fleet  defeated  the 
Spaniffi  fleet  in  the  year  1627:  thirty-fix  miles  from  the 
Havanna. 

MAT'ACHIN, /.  [French.]  An  old  dance.— Who 
ever  faw  a  matachin-<ha.nce  to  imitate  fighting  ?  This  was 
a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  viatachin  ;  for,  they  being  but 
three  that  fought,  every  one  had  two  adv.erfaries  linking 
him,  who  (truck  the  third.  Sidney. 

MATACO'LA.  See  Batacola,  vol.  ii. 

M  ATADO'RES, /.  [matador,  Span,  a  murderer.]  A 
banditti,  who  formed  themfelves  into  armed  bodies  about 
the  year  1714,  in  Catalonia.  Their  object  was  to  deftroy 
every  citizen  that  would  not  acknowledge  the  title  of  the 
archduke  of  Auftria  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  James's  Military 
Did. — The  three  principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre 
and  quadrille,  which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  and 
the  deuce  in  fpades  and  clubs,  and  the  feven  in  hearts  and 
diamonds : 

Now  move  to  war  her  fable  matadores , 

In  (how  like  leaders  of  the  fwarthy  Mo'ors.  Pope. 

MATAFUN'DA.  See  Artillery,  vol.  ii.  p.231. 

MATAGA'RA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sungulmefla. 

MATAGO'DA,  a  lmall  ifland 'in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coalt  of  Chili.  Lat.  31.  S. 

MATAGOR'DA,  a  fort  of  Spain,  which  covers  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz. 

MATAGU'A,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  ninety- 
two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Havannah. 

MATA'IA,  a  province  of  South  America,  towards  the 
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river  Amazon,  betwern  the  mouths  of  Madeira  and  Ta- 
paife  rivers. 

MATA'JA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  in  lat.  i.  20.  N. 

MATAI'BA,/!  in  botany.  See  Ephicljs. 

MATAI'CHI,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  r lie  province 
of  Mayo  :  1 50  miles  ealf-north-eaft  of  Santa  Cruz. 

MATALA',  or  Castro  Matala,  a  town  of  the 
Ifland  of  Candy,  anciently  called  Mctalla,  or  Metallum ,  on 
tbc'fouth  coaft.  ThN  was  one  of  the  harbours  of  Gor- 
tynia  :  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Candy.  Lat.  34.  46.  N.  Ion. 
24.  10.  E. 

M  ATA'LI.in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  perfon  who  drives  Iravat,  the  elephant  of  Indra,  and 
is  ulually  called  his  charioteer.  This  elephant  is  generally 
painted  with  three  trunks,  or  probofci.  The  Hindoos 
aflign  vehicles,  which  they  call  vahan,  to  their  different 
deities,  male  and  female.  Thus,  the  vahan  of  Indra  is 
Iravat  j  but  not,  it  would  appear,  exclufively,  for  Moore, 
in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  fays,  that  he  has  pictures  in 
which  other  deities,  Rama  and  Krifhna  in  particular,  are 
mounted  on  this  favoured  animal.  Indra  being  a  perfo- 
nification  of  the  vifible  heavens,  his  attributes  and  dif- 
tinclions  partake  of  firmamental  allufions.  In  his  wars 
he  employs  many  elephants,  who  are  in  faft  clouds;  and 
their  names  tranflated  mean  thunder-bearer,  black,  white, 
rumbler,  growler,  &c.  The  chief  of  all  thefe  is  Iravat, 
which  means  watery,  the  aqueous  property  of  clouds  be¬ 
ing  that  molt  apparent  ;  and  we  may,  in  this  appropriate 
^nomenclature,  fancy  that  we  difeern  fome  appearance  of 
connection  in  the  mythological  machinery  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  generally  at  the  firlt  view  fio  apparently  anomalous 
and  extravagant. 

M-ATALO'E,  a  Email  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  1 1.  40.  S. 

MATALO'NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  :  thir¬ 
teen  miles  north- north-eali  of  Naples. 

MATAMAN',  or  Cimbeba,  a  large  country  of  Africa, 
lying  near  the  Atlantic,  fouth  of  Benguela  ;  extending 
from  lat.  16.  to  24.  S.  Ion.  13.  to  18.  E. 

MATAM'BA,  a  large  country  in  the  interior  part  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Congo,  on  the  eaft  by 
a  country  unknown,  on  the  fouth  by  Malamha  and  Ben¬ 
guela,  and  on  the  weft  by  Angola;  about  150  miles  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  about  as  much  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-vveft;  divided  into  five  provinces,  Upper 
and  Lower  Umbe,  Upper  and  Little  Ganghelli,  and 
Bondo.  St.  Maria  de  Matamba  is  the  capital. 

MATAM'BO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Abanga  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Culco. 

MATAMO'RE,/!  [French.]  A  dravveanfir  ;  a  bully  ; 
one  that  has  more  impudence  than  courage.  The  French 
fay  figuratively,  Faire  des  pas  de  matamore ,  to  ftep  forward 
like  a  bully. 

MATAN',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  pear  the 
weft  coaft,  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  equinoctial  line. 

MATAN',  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  Philippines,  near 
the  port  of  Sibu,  where  the  celebrated  Magellan  was 
killed  in  1521,  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives. 

MATA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Oude:  ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Kairabad. 

MATAN'CA,  or  Matan'CES,  a  river  of  Eaft  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  fea  iouth  of  St.  Auguftine. 

MATAN'CHEL,  a  feaport  on  the  welt  coaft  of  New 
Mexico,  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the 
rocks  of  Ponteque,  over  which  may  be  feen,  in  clear 
weather,  a  very  high  hill,  with  a  break  on  the  top,  called 
the  Hill  of  Xalifco,  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  the  port. 

MAT'ANE  (Great  and  Little),  rivers  in  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada,  w’hicb  tall  from  the  fouth  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
near  its  mouth.  The  mouth  of  the  Matane  rivers  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  admitting  velfds  of  200  tons  burthen  ;  and  the 
coaft  near  them  tor  twenty  leagu.es  abounds  in  fine  cod, 
lit  for  exportation.  Gieat  numbers  .of  whales  have  alfo 
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Been  feen  floating  on  the  water,  which  might  prove  a  va¬ 
luable  fithery. 

MATAN'ZAS  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coaft  of 
Cuba.  Lat.  23.  15.  N.  loti.  81. 2.  W. 

MATAPAN'.  See  Cape  Caclia,  vol.  iii.  p.  750. 

MATAPE',  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  province 
of  Sonora  :  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft-of  Pitquin. 

MATARAM',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  kingdom,  on  the  fouth  tide,  near  the  centre  of  the 
ifland.  Lat.  8.20. S.  Ion.  no.  E. 

MATARA'NA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Ebro  in  Arragon. 

MATARE'A,  or  Mataria,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
life  of  the  ancient  On,  or  Heliopolis,  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  water.  Here  Jofepli  and  the  virgin  are 
faiel  to  have  refted  with  our  Saviour.  A  bloody  battle 
was  fought  here  on  March  20,  1800,  between  the  French 
and  the  Turks:  for  the  particulars,  fee  the  article  Eg  yft, 
vol.  vi.  p.  335.  It  is  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Cairo. 

MATARI'EH,  a  elufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  Lake  Men- 
zaleh. 

MATA'RO,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Catalonia.  It  exifted  under  the  Romans,  more  within 
land,  on  a  fpot  where  veltiges  of  its  buildings  are  ftiil 
found;  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Moors  on  its  urefent  feite. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  llluro  of  Ptolemy  and 
Mela,  Under  the  Moors  it  took  its  prefent  name.  It  is 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fea-fide,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fmall  fertile  plain,  which  terminates  at' the  foot  of  a  chain 
of  woody  mountains.  The  old  town,  built  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  retains  its  inclofure,  its  walls,  and  its  gates.  It  s 
ftreets  are  narrow  ;  but  the  largeft,  called  LaRiera,  which 
runs  through  the  middle,  is  broad,  ftraight,  tolerably 
well  built,  and  watered  by  a  fmall  it  ream,  with  a  row  of 
trees  by  the  fide  of  it.  The  new  town,  which  at  firlt  was 
probably  a  fauxbourg  to  the  preceding,  is  much  larger, 
more  open,  and  better  conftrudfed.  It  has  been  lately 
built,  and  runs  towards  the  ealt  as  far  as  the  fea-fide:  the 
ftreets  are  broad,  long,  and  ftraight ;  the  boufes  are  moftly 
ornamented  with  paintings  in  trefco.  It  is  daily  increaf- 
ing  in  extent  :  the  furrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  and  the  town  has  many  fountains  of  excellent 
water.  Mataro  is  become  a  conliderable  town  by  its  in- 
duftry  and  commerce;  its  population,  which,  about  the 
year  1 770,  was  from  4000  to  5000  perfons,  is  now  upward* 
of  25,000.  It  has  three  convents  of  monks,  two  of  nuns, 
and  an  hofpital.  The  adminiitrafion  confifts  of  a  military 
and  civil  governor,  an  alcade-major,  a  port-captain,  a  mi- 
nifter,  an  auditor  of  the  navy,  and  a  garrifon  of  two  fqua- 
drons  of  cavalry.  In  the  town  are  lour  manufactories  of 
printed  calicoes,  two  of  calico,  feven  of  lace,  17  of  blonds, 
two  of  foap,  52  looms  for  ftik- ftockings,  ri6  for  cotton- 
ftockings,  48  for  filk  ftuffs  and  velvets,  89  for  ribbons 
and  filk  galloons,  fix  dilti'lleries  for  brandy,  five  manufac¬ 
tories  of  fail-cloth,  eight  tan-yards,  and  18  ma  mi  factories 
of  filk  twill,  which  yearly  make,  on  an  average,  about 
20,000  pounds  weight.  It  is  leveriteen  miles  north-eaft 
of  Barcelona.  Lat.  41.33.  N.  Ion.  2.  19.  E. 

MATATA'NA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  inti* 
the  Indian  Sea  in  lat.  22.  20.  S. 

MATATA'NES,  a  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafear.  Lat.  22.20.  S.  Ion.  48.  E. 

MATAVA'I  BAY,  or  Port  Royal  Bay,  a  bay  near 
the  north  part  of  the  ifland  ot  Ocaheite.  Lat.  17.30.S. 
Ion.  149.  1 3.  W. 

MATAVA'I  POI'NT,  a  cape  of  tile  ifland  of  Ota- 
heite.  Lat.  27.  20.  S.  ion.  210.  22. -E. 

MATCH,  f  \meche ,  Fr.  miccia,  ltal.  from  mico,  Lat.  to 
Ihine.]  Any  thing  that  catches  fire  ;  generally  a  card* 
rope,  or  fmalfchip  of  wood,  dipped  in  melted  fulplntr.-— 
He  made  ufe  of  trees  as  matches  /jO  fet  D ruina  a-fire. 
Howel. — A  kind  of  rope,  flightly  twitted,  and  prepared  to 
retain  fire,  for  the  ufirs  of  artillery,  mines,  fireworks,  See. 
It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  fpua  on  the  wheel  like  cord, 
£  &  blit 
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but'very  flack  ;  and  it  is  compofed  of  three  twifts,  which 
are  afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that  the  twifts 
do  not  appear;  iaftly,  it  is  boiled  in  lees  of  old  wine; 
whence  its  colour.  This,  when  once  lighted  at  the  end, 
burns  on  gradually  and  regularly,  without  ever  going  out, 
till  the  whole  is  confumed. — Being  willing  to  try  Some¬ 
thing  that  would  not  cherifli  much  fire  at  once,  and 
would  keep  fire  much  longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  apiece 
of  match,  fuch  as  foldiers  ufe.  Beyle. 

“  It  is  neceffary,”  fays  Walhuyfen,  (L’Art  Milifaire 
pour  Plnfanterie,  printed  in  1653,)  that  every  mufketeer 
knows  how  to  carry  his  match  dry,  in  inoilt  and  rainy 
weather;  that  is,  in  the  pocket;  or  in  his  hat,  by  putting 
the  lighted  match  between  his  head  and  hat ;  or  by  fome 
other  means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The  mufke¬ 
teer  (hould  alfo  have  a  little  tin-tube  about  a  foot  long, 
viz.  enough  to  admit  a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  little 
holes,  that  he  may  not  be  dilcovered  by  his  match,  when 
he  (lands  centinel,  or  goes  on  any  expedition.”  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  match  boxes,  worn,  till  of  late,  by  our 
grenadiers.  Since  fufils  have  been  introduced  in  lieu  of 
match-lock  mufkets,  the  confumption  of  matches  has 
been  much  lefs  confiderable  than  before. 

The  quick-match  is  foimed  of  three  cotton  ftrands 
drawn  into  length,  and  dipped  in  a  boiling  compofition 
of  white  wine  vinegar,  faltpetre,  and  mealed  powder. 
After  this  immerfion,  it  is  taken  out  hot,  and  laid  in  a 
trough  where  fome  mealed  powder,  moiltened  with  fpirits 
of  wine,  is  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  twifts  of  the 
cotton,  by  rolling  it  therein  ;  thus  prepared,  they  are  taken 
out  feparately  and  drawn  through  mealed  powder,  and 
then  hung  upon  a  line  to  dry.  There  is  alfo  quick-matcli 
made  of  worlted  inftead  of  cotton. 

MATCH,  f.  [from  paxy,  Gr.  a  fight;  or  from  maca. 
Sax.  one  equal  to  another.]  A  conteft  ;  a  game ;  any 
thing  in  which  there  is  conteft  or  oppofition  : 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  finging  fairly  won. 

A  folemn  match  was  made  ;  he  loft  the  prize.  Dryden. 
[From  maca,  Sax.]  One  equal  to  another;  one  able  to 
conteft  with  another. — Government  mitigates  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  power,  and  makes  an  innocent  tnan,  though  of 
the  lowed:  rank,  a  match  for  the  mightieft  of  his  fellow- 
fubjefls.  Addifon. — One  that  fuits  or  tallies  with  another. 
A  marriage. — Love  doth  feldoni  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  con¬ 
fined  by  other  matches  than  thofe  of  its  own  making.  Boyle. 

"With  h  im  he  drove  to  join  Lavinia’s  hand, 

But  dire  portents  the  purpos’d  match  withftand.  Dryden. 
One  to  be  married. — She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her 
own,  and  was  very  rich  in  a  perfonal  eftate,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  richeft  match  of  the  Weft.  Clarendon. 

To  MATCH,  v.  a.  To  be  equal  to  : 

O  thou  good  Kent,  how  (hall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodnefs  ?  life  will  be  too  fhort, 

And  every  meafure  fail  me.  Shake/.  King  Lear. 

To  (how  an  equal. — No  hiftory  or  antiquity  can  match  his 
policies  and  his  conduft.  South. — To  oppofe  as  equal. — 
The  Shepherd’s  Kalendar  of  Spenfer  is  not  to  be  matched 
in  any  modern  language.  Dryden. 

“What,  though  his  heart  be  great,  his  aftions  gallant. 

He  wants  a  crow  n  to  poife  againft  a  crown, 

Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power.  Dryden. 
To  fuit;  to  proportion. — Employ  their  wit  and  humour 
in  chocfing  and  matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Swift . 
Let  poets  match  their  fubjebl  to  their  ftrengtlr, 

And  often  try  w  hat  weight  they  can  fupport.  Rofcommon. 

To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. — When  a  man  thinks 
himfelf  matched  to  one  who  fhould  be  a  comfort  to  him, 
inftead  thereof  he  fji  ds  in  his  bofom  a  beaft.  South. 

A  fenator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  furviv’d, 

Would  not  have  match'd  his  daughter  with  a  king.  Addif. 
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To  MATCH,  v.  n.  To  be  married. — I  hold  it  a  fin  to 
match  in  my  kindred.  Shahe/peare. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  flieep. 

And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.  Dryden* 

To  fuit;  to  be  proportionate;  to  tally. 

MA FCH'-M AKER,y.  One  who  contrives  marriages: 
You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  fhould  carry  me,  or  no  ; 

And  would  have  hir’d  him  and  his  imps. 

To  be  your  match-makers  and  pimps.  Hudibras. 

One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 

M  ATCH'-MAKING,  f.  The  act  of  contriving  mar¬ 
riages  ;  of  making  matches  to  burn. 

MATCH'ABLE,  adj.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be 
joined  : 

Ye,^  whofe  high  worths,  furpafling  paragon, 

Could  not  on  earth  have  founcT  one  fit  for  mate, 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 

Why  did  ye  ftoop  unto  fo  lowly  ftate  ?  Spenfer. 

Correfpondent. — Thofe  at  land  that  are  not  matchable 
with  any  upon  our  fhores,  are  of  thofe  very  kinds  which 
are  found  r.o  where  but  in  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  lea. 
Woodward's  Nat.  Hift , 

MATCH'ADOSH-B A'Y;  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Lake  Huron.  Lat.  44.  48.  N.  Ion  80.  10.  W. 

MATCH APUN'GO,  a  (mail  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Virginia.  Lat.  37.  28.  N.  Ion.  75.  44.  W. 

MATCHGONG',  a  town  of  Bengal :  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Bnrdwan. 

MATCHING,  f.  The  aft  of  fuiting.  A  fort  of 
combed  wool. 

Matching,  in  the  wine-trade,  is  the  preparing  of  vef- 
fels  to  preferve  wines  and  otherliquois,  without  their  grow¬ 
ing  four  or  vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows: 
Melt  brimftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and,  when  thoroughly 
melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of  coarfe  linen  cloth  ;  take  thefe 
out,  and  let  them  cool;  this  the  wine-coopers  call  a  match. 
Take  one  of  thefe  matches,  fet  one  end  of  it  on  fire ,  and 
put  it  into  the  bunghole  of  a  calk;  ftop  it  loofely,  and 
thus  fuffer  the  match  to  burn  nearly  out;  then  drive  in 
the  bung  tight,  and  fet  the  calk  afide  for  an  hour  or  two. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  examine  the  calk,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  fulphur  has  communicated  a  violent  pun¬ 
gent  and  fuffbeating  feent  to  the  cafk,  with  a  confiderable 
degree  of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas  and  acid  fpirit  of  the 
fulphur.  The  cafk  may  after  this  be  filled  with  a  fmall 
wine  which  has  fcarcely  done  its  fermentation  ;  and,  bung¬ 
ing  it  down  tight,  it  will  be  kept  good,  and  will  foon  cla¬ 
rity ;  this  is  a  common  and  very  ufeful  method  ;  for  many 
poor  winescould  fcarcely  be  kept  potable  even  a  few  months 
without  it. 

MATCH'LESS,  adj.  Having  no  equal : 

Much  lefs,  in  arms,  oppofe  thy  matchlefs  force. 

When  thy  fharp  fpurs  lhall  urge  thy  foaming  horfe.  Dryt 

Not  matched  as  a  pair  of  any  fort  fhould  be. — With 
malchlejfe  eares  deformed  and  diftort.  Spenfer. 

^  M  A  TCH'LESSLY,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be 
equalled. 

M  ATCH'LESSNESS,  f.  State  of  being  without  an 
equal. 

MATCHOU',  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  Lat.  31.40.  N. 
Ion.  86.  29.  E. 

MATCHTYGONG',  a  town  of  Hindooftan :  thirty- 
feven  miles  north-weft  of  Benares. 

MAT'CUS  (St.),  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  government 
of  Minas  Geraes  :  forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Villa 
Rica. 

MATE,  f.  [maca.  Sax.  an  equal  ;  mad,  Dut.]  A  huf- 
band  or  wite  s 

I  that:- 
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I  tint  am  frail  flefli  and  earthly  wight, 

Unworthy  match  for  fuch  immortal  mat!, 

Myfelf  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate,.  Fairy  Queen. 

A  companion,  male  or  female  : 

Go,  bafe  intruder!  over-weening  (lave! 

Beftow  thy  fawning  fmiles  on  equal  mates.  Shakefpeare. 

The  male  or  female  of  animals. — Pliny  tells  us,  that  ele¬ 
phants  know  no  copulation  with  any  other  than  their 
own  proper  mate.  Ayliffe. 

Part  fingle,  or  with  mate. 

Graze  the  fea-weed  their  paliure,  and  through  groves 
Of  coral  ftray.  Milton  s  Paradife  Lojl. 

One  that  eats  at  the  fame  table, 

Mate  of  a  Merchant  Ship,  the  officer  who  commands 
In  the  ablence  of  the  mailer,  and  ihares  the  duty  with 
him  at  fea  ;  being  charged  with  every  thing  that  regards 
the  internal  management  of  the  fliip,  the  direfling  her 
courfe,  and  the  government  of  her  crew  : 

What  vengeance  on  the  paffing  fleet  (lie  pour’d  ; 

The  mafter  frighted,  and  the  mates  devour’d,  Rofcommon. 
As  the  mailer  of  a  trading-veflel  is  the  commander  of  it, 
Similar  to  the  captain  of  a  (hip  of  war,  (and  is  in  courtefy 
fo  called,)  fo  the  mates  in  the  former  are  fimilar  to  lieute¬ 
nants  in  the  latter,  though  they  have  never  yet  obtained 
that  denomination. 

Mate  cf  a  Ship  of  War,  an  officer  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  mailer,  by  whole  choice  he  is  generally  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  affill  him  in  the  feveral  branches  of  his  duty. 
Accordingly,  he  is  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  na¬ 
vigation  in  his  watch,  See.  to  keep  the  log  regularly,  and 
examine  the  line  and  glalfes  by  which  the  (hip’s  courfe  is 
ineafured,  and  to  adjult  the  fails  to  the  wind  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  drip.  He  is  alfo  to  attend  diligently  to  the 
cables,  feeing  that  they  are  well  coiled  and  kept  clean 
■when  laid  in  the  tier,  and  fufficiently  Jerved  when  em¬ 
ployed  to  ride  the  Hi  ip.  Finally,  he  is  to  fuperintend 
and  affill  at  the  ftowage  of  the  hold,  taking  efpecial  care 
that  all  the  ballad  and  provifions  are  properly  flowed 
therein. 

The  number  of  mates  allowed  to  (hips  of  war  and  mer¬ 
chantmen,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  vef- 
fel.  Thus  a  firft-rate  man  of  war  has  fix  mates,  and  an 
Eaft-Indiaman  the  fame  number ;  a  frigate  of  twenty  guns 
and  a  (mall  merchant-(hip  have  only  one  in  each  j  and 
the  intermediate  (hips  have  a  greater  or  fmaller  number, 
according  to  their  feveral  flzes,  or  to  the  fervices  on  which 
they  are  employed.  Other  officers  have  alfo  aflillants, 
called  mates ;  as  the  furgeon,  gunner,  carpenter,  boatfwain, 
cook,  &c. 

To  MATE,  v.  a.  To  match  ;  to  marry  : 

The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Mud  die  for  love.  Shakejp.  All's  zuell  that  ends  well. 
To  be  equal  to: 

Parnaflus  is  its  name;  whofe  forky  rife 

Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  (kies.  Dryd. 

To  oppofe  ;  to  equal  : 

I,  i5  th’ way  of  loyalty  and  truth,  , 

Dare  mate  a  founder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 

And  all  that  love  his  follies.  Shakefp.  Henry  VIII. 

[ Mater ,  Fr.  matar,  Span.]  To  fubdue;  to  confound;  to 
crufh.  Not  in  ufe. — The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  in- 
dultry  and  perleverar.ee  who  knoweth  not?  For  audacity 
doth  almoft  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  forts  of  minds, 
Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

Why,  this  is  ((range;  go  call  the  abbefs  hither; 

I  think  you  all  are  mated,  or  (lark  mad.  Shaliefpeare . 

MATE  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  runs 
into  the  Licking  in  lat.  38.  4.  N.  Ion.  83.  41.  W. 

M A'TEGRIFFON,  f  in  the  military  art,  a  machine 
anciently  ufed  for  throwing  both  darts  and  ftones.  It 
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was  both  the  deftroyer  and  terror  of  the  Greeks.  See 
Artillery. 

MATELE'A,/.  in  botany.  See  Hostea,  vol.  x.  p.  422. 

MATEL'ICA,  a  town  of  the  Popedom,  in  the  marqui- 
f.ite  of  Ancona  :  ten  miles  welt  of  Ancona. 

MATEL'LES  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herault:  feven  miles  north  of  Montpellier, 
and  twelve  north-eaft  of  Gignac. 

MAT'ELOT,/  A  boatman;  a  feam.an.  Cole. 

M  AT'ELOT  AGE,  f.  The  hire  of  a  (hip  or  boat.  Cole. 

MATEM'BO,  one  of  the  Querimba  Klarids,  near  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  Lat.  12.  S. 

MATE'O  (St.),  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
New  Bifcay:  120  miles  fouth-well  of  Parral. — A  town  of 
New  Navarre:  130  miles  (outh-well  of  Cafa  Grande. — rA 
town  of  Ealt  Florida,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  t lie  gulf 
of  Mexico:  120  miles  welt  of  St.  Auguftine. 

MATEOL'OGY,/.  [from  the  Greek  p.x.Tu.io<;,  vain, 
and  Myot;,  a  defcription.]  A  vain  enquiry;  an  over-curious 
fearch, 

M  ATEOTECH'NY,  f.  A  vain  or  unprofitable  fcience. 

MA'TER,  /  [Latin.]  A  mother. 

MA'TER  DU'RA  et  PI'A,  two  membranous  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  brain  and  medulla  (pinalis.  See  the  article 
Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  591,  2. 

MA'TER  FELON,/  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  fome 
authors  to  the  common  knapweed.  Our  Englifh  name 
matfellen  feems  a  corruption  of  this.  See  Centaurea. 

MA'TER  METALLO'RUM,  a  name  given  by  the 
Saxon  mineralogifls,  and  thofe  of  fome  other  places,  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  marcafite  or  mitndic,  which  they  fuppofe, 
according  to  the  expreffion,  to  be  the  mother  or  parent 
of  metals.  The  marcafite  they  call  by  this  name  is  the 
common  yellow  kind,  but  in  a  foul  (late,  it  being  ulually 
mixed  with  fome  poor  ore  of  iron,  or  with  fome  (tony  mat¬ 
ter,  which  has  made  it  concrete  loofely  and  irregularly  ; 
and  it  is  found  fotnetimes  formed  into  thin  undulated 
plates,  and  fometi.mes  into  complex  maffes ;  but  is  always 
cavernous  or  fpungy,  or  full  of  (mailer  or  larger  holes. 
Thefe  are  often  empty  ;  but  in  fome  pieces  they  contain 
parcels  either  of  the  pure  native  metals  or  of  rich  ores. 
Pieces  of  native  copper  are  found  in  fome,  and  ores  of 
iron  and  tin  in  others.  And  it  is  laid  in  Saxony,  that 
native  filver,  in  thin  plates,  is  found  in  fome  few. 

MAT'ERA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  Bafilicata,  the  fee  of 
an  archbilhop  :  twenty-feven  miles  fouth-fouth- well  of 
Bari,  and  112  eaft  of  Naples.  Lit. 40.  51.  N.  Ion.  16.  35.  E. 

MATERA'TA,  a  town  of  Iitria  :  fix  miles  eafl-fiouth- 
eaft  of  Umago. 

M ATE'RI A,  /.  [Latin.]  Matter;  the  fubflance  of 
which  any  thing  conlifls. 

MATE'RIA  CHEM'ICA,  a  term  ufed  by  authors  to 
exprefs  fuch  bodies  as  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  chemical 
experiments.  The  materia  chemica,  in  a  large  fenfe,  takes 
in  all  the  bodies  of  the  globe,  all  tilde  being  the  fubjetts 
of  chemiftry  in  its  extenfive  fenfe  ;  but  the  curious  in 
chemical  refea relies  may  be  delirous  of  knowing,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  what  bodies  they  ought  to  procure,  and  have  in  rea- 
dinefs  for  them. 

As  to  the  apparatus,  or  machinery,  of  a  chemical  labo¬ 
ratory,  we  have  fully  defcribed  that  under  the  article 
Chemistry,  vol.  fv.  p.  191  Si  feq.  with  figures  of  each 
inftrument;  but  every'  chemical  experimenter  wiil  find  a 
contiderable  advantage  in  (0  much  mechanical  talent  as 
will  enable  him  to  make,  or  repair  at  leait,  the  molt  com¬ 
mon  of  his  apparatus.  For  this  purpofe  he  lliould  pofiefs 
a  fet  of  mechanical  tools,  fuch  as  a  lathe  and  vice,  with 
files  and  ralps  for  metal  and  wood.  The  tools  for  making 
(crews,  as  well  in  the  lathe  as  by  the  (crew-plate  and  taps, 
will  alfo  be  neceilary.  To  thefe  Ihould  be  added  a  fmall 
forge,  anvil,  and  hammer,  for  the  purpofe  of  forging  fmall 
articles.  A  fet  of  brazier’s  and  tinman’s  tools  will  be 
found  very  ufeful ;  and  a  little  experience  will  enable  the 
operator  to  make  any  article  of  tin  or  copper  which  is 
not  very  complicated.  In  addition  to  tiie  aboye,  the 
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glafs- blower’s  lamp  and  bellows  will  be  of  eflential  iervice 
for  fenlir.g  and  bending  glafs -tubes,  and  other  purpofes. 
Some  of  thefe  may  appear  unnecefljry,  efpecially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  different  artifrs  may  be  found  ;  but  it 
will  be  ftrongly  in  the  recolleftion  of  all  who  have  had 
occafion  to  get  apparatus  made,  that  they  can  feldom  get 
them  con (huffed  to  their  wifi),  although  they  ftand  bv  the 
artift.  The  want  of  proper  tools,  and  a  little  mechanical 
dexterity,  have  frequently  prevented  or  put  an  end  to  ex¬ 
perimental  invefligations  of  confiderable  importance. 

Independent  of  the  apartment  containing  the  mechani¬ 
cal  apparatus,  the  chemilt  w  ill  require  at  leaf!  one  diliinfl 
room  for  a  laboratory.  Two  rooms,  however,  fhould  be 
employed  when  it  is  convenient.  The  principal  room  of 
the  laboratory  fhould  be  on  a  ground  floor,  for  feveral  rea- 
fons.  A  furnace  for  great  heat  fhould  be  in  a  low  room, 
in  order  to  hav-e  the  greateft  length  of  chimney.  The  afn- 
pit  of  this  furnace  fhould  terminate  in  a  cellar  under  the 
laboratory,  in  order  that  the  air  may  enter  perpendicularly, 
and  of  the  lowed  poflible  temperature.  That  fide  of  the 
laboratory  allotted  for  furnaces  fhould  have  an  arch  pro- 
jeffing  into  the  room  about  three  orfour  feet,  and  of  Inch 
height  that  a  perfon  may,  freely  walk  under  it.  In  the 
higheft  pait  of  this  arched  portion  mult  be  an  opening 
into  a  chimney  diftincl  from  the  relf,  and  built  up  in  the 
fame  flack.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  ufe  port¬ 
able  furnaces  for  moll  purpofes,  having  none  fixed  but  for 
producing  very  great  heats,  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  what 
are  generally  denominated  melting  furnaces.  The  iron 
chimney  of  the  portable  air-furnace  may  be  carried  to  any 
height,  and  placed  under  or  within  the  chimney  ufed  for 
the  efcape  of  fmoke  and  vapours. 

On  another  fide  of  the  laboratory  fhould  beplaced  a  ftone 
trough  or  fink,  joined  to  a  tub  or  cittern  of  water,  which 
can  be  filled  and  emptied  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a  (top- 
cock  over  it,  and  a  plug  in  the  bottom.  Over  the  fmk- 
flone  fhould  be  fufpended  a  rack  for  holding  bottles  and 
glalTes  to  drain  after  waffling.  On  the  fame  fide  may  be 
placed  a  large  block  of  wood  or  (tone,  for  the  purpofe  of 
holding  a  mortar  or  anvil  occafiGiially.  A  third  fide  of 
this  room  may  be  occupied  by  cupboards  and  (helves,  for 
holding  the  different  apparatus  of  glafs  and  earthen  ware, 
and  for  the  different  fubftances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
The  fourth  fide,  which  fhould  be  the  lighted,  mufl  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  table  the  w  hole  length  of  this  fide,  in  the 
front  of  which,  down  to  the  floor,  fhould  be  a  number  of 
drawers  for  holding  all  the  dry  fubftances.  This  table  is 
for  making  the  experiments  upon,  and  for  holding  the  ap¬ 
paratus  in  ufe  at  any  time. 

If  poffi.ble,  every  laboratory  fhould  be  joined  toafecond 
room,  however  fmall  it  may  be,  in  which  to  perform  the 
very  nice  and  delicate  experiments,  and  for  keeping  a  few' 
books,  and  choice  inftruments  of  metal,  fuch  as  balances. 
See.  This  room  fhould  be  kept  very  clean  and  dry,  and 
as  free  as  ponible  from  fleam  and  the  fumes  of  acids. 

If  any  part  of  the  furniture  require  to  he  painted,  the 
paint  fhould  be  made  with  fulpliat  of  lead,  fince  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  acids.  This  fubftance  has  been  ufed,  by 
Dr.  Henry  not  only  for  this  purpofe,  but  for  repairing 
bioken  glafs,  and  for  labelling  bottles.  The  following  are 
the  mofl  particular  articles  with  w  hich  a  laboratory  fhould 
be  furnilhed. 

Mortars — Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  caft-iron,  bronze, 
fleet,  and  WedgevvoOd-wnre.  The  caft-iron  mortar  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  tor  vegetable  fubftances,  and  f  uch  as  are  not 
liable  to  grim!  off  the  iron.  The  hardnefs  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is  much  inercafed  by  calling  the  interior  furface  upon 
a  metal  mould,  of  the  greater  weight  the  better.  The 
hardnefs  of  the  bronze  mortar,  which  is  generally  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofes,  may  be  inercafed  by  the  fame  means. 
The  fled  mortar  is  ufed  for  reducing  very  hard  minerals 
into  fmall  bits,  fitted  for  grinding  in  the  mortar  of  agate. 
It  con-fills  of  a  cylinder  of  hardened  (led,  with  a  flat  bot¬ 
tom,  and  a  peltle  of  the  fame  made  to  fit  the  mortar,  accu¬ 
rately,  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  ufed  by  putting. the 
pieces  of  the  mineral  into  it,  and  ftriking  tiie  peflle  with 
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a  hammer.  By  this  means  it  can  be  reduced  Into  toler¬ 
ably  fmall  particles,  without  grinding  off  any  portion  of 
the  mortar.  Hardened  fleel  mortars  of  the  common  fhape 
would  be  of  great  ufe,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  harden 
fo  large  a  mafs  without  cracking.  It  might  perhaps  be 
made  by  welding  a  plate  of  calf  fleel  upon  a  thick  piece 
of  iron,  and  afterwards  working  it  into  the  required  fhape, 
and  poli firing  it  in  theinfide.  If  the  fubftance  is  not  very 
particular,  it  may  be  ground-in  a  mortar  of  YVedgewood- 
ware.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  very  hard,  the  matter 
from  the  mortar  will  be  liable  to  be  mixed  with  the  pow¬ 
der.  In  this  cafe  the  agate  mortar  is  much  to  be  preferred} 
fome  ftonesare,  however,  fo  hard  as  to  aft  upon  the  agate. 
In  tin  is  cafe,  the  matter  to  be  ground  fhould  be  weighed 
before  and  after  grinding  ;  and  the  increafeof  weight  may 
be  fafely  deemed  lilex,  and  allowed  for  in  the  analyfis  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Balance. — This  inftrument  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
analytical  chemift,  and  ought  to  weigh  ioo  grains  to  the 
■j^th  of  a  grain.  An  account  of  the  principles  and  con- 
ltruflion  of  the  Balance  will  be  found  under  that  article, 
vol.  ii.  (See  alfo.  the  article  Chemistry,  before  referred 
to,  at  p.  386.)  It  will  be  almost  unneceffary  to  obierve, 
that  fo  delicate  an  inftrument  fhould  be  kept  in  a  feparate 
apartment  from  the  laboratory,  where  fumes  of  acids  do 
not  prevail.  It  fhould  be  clolely  fhut  up  in  a  glafs  cafe, 
having  a  Aiding  door  in  the  front.  The  firings  to  which 
the  feales  are  fufpended  fhould  be  of  fine  gold  or  filver 
cord,  and  the  feales  of  filver  or  platina,  and  very  thin. 
One  of  the  feales  fhould  be  provided  with  a  loole  pan  of 
very  thin  platina,  and  balanced  with  the  other,  for  the 
purpofe  of  holding  the  fubftance  to  be  weighed.  The 
weights  for  chemical  fubftances  fhould  be  reckoned  in, 
and  iharked  with  grains  and  decimals  of  grains. 

Lamp. — This  valuable  inftrument  is  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  land-bath.  Its  heat  is  regular,  and 
may,  by  means  of  the  concentric  wick,  be  made  of  lulix- 
cient  intenfity  tor  molt  purpofes.  Its  greateft  advantage, 
however,  confifts  in  the  facility  with  v\hich  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  or  withdrawn  without  lofs  of  time.  For  nice  and 
delicate  purpofes,  where  the  heat  of  the  lamp  is  required, 
alcohol,  inftead  of  oil,  gives  an  intenfe  and  Heady  heat,  and 
is  not  very  expenfive  when  a  proper  veffel  is  ufed  for  burn¬ 
ing  it.  The  latter  kind  of  lamp  is  particularly  adapted 
for  a  public  lecture. 

The  following  articles  of  the  materia  ckemica  it  will  be 
unneceffary  to  deferibe. 

Thermometers  and  a  barometer.  Bottle  for  afeertaining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  liquids. 

A  common  ftill  to  furnifh  diddled  water;  and  a  fmall 
one  of  filver  for  nice  purpofes. 

The  different  blow-pipe  apparatus ;  with  platina,  fpoon, 
ar.d  leaf-platina. 

A  filver  crucible,  and  one  of  platina. 

Crucibles  and  crucible-ftands  of  earthen-ware. 

Muffels  and  cupels. 

Iron  retort,  and  jointed  tube,  for  procuring  oxygen  gas. 

Glafs  jars  of  different  fizes  for  collecting  gafes. 

Filtering-paper,  and  papers  coloured  with  litmus,  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  red-cabbage. 

A  general  affortment  of  glaffes,  to  filter  liquids  into,  See . 

An  alfortment  of  earthen  veffels  for  common  purpofes. 
Thofe  made  of  the  fame,  materials  as  the  foda- water  bot¬ 
tles  are  to  be  preferred. 

Capfules  of  glafs,  and  watch  glaffes.  The  former  may 
be  cut  out  of  broken  retorts  and  receivers  with  a  fmall 
hot  iron. 

Glafs  tubes  of  different  fizes,  and  a  fpirit-lamp  for 
bending  them.  Glafs  and  porcelain  rods  and  fpoon s  for 
(lining  acids.  Sec. 

jars  of  glafs  and  earthen  ware,  with  grooves  round  the 
top,  for  luting  them  elofely  from  the  air.  Thefe  fhould 
be  ufed  for  containing  falts  in  cryftals. 

Ruled  paper  for  labels;  copal  varnilh  to  cover  the/ame, 
to  keep  off  thedumpnefs  and  fumes  of  acids. 

Sheets  and  wires  of  different  metals. 

Silk 
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Silk  am!  thread  of  different  ftrength. 

Stands  made  of  wood  or  ruffles,  for  fupporting  veflels 
with  round  bottoms.  , 

Iron  ladles  of  different  fizes; 

Hammers,  fliears,  and  plyers.  - 

Corks,  bladders,  and  fponge. 

Tongs  of  various  forms. 

Files,  diamond,  and  magnet. 

Lutes,  linen,  cloth,  and  tow. 

The  following  philofophical  apparatus  : 

Air-pump  tor  condenfing  and  exhaufting. 

Syringes,  microfcope,  and  burning  lens. 

Electric  machine  and  Galvanic  apparatus. 

Zinc  plates  and  wire,  for  minor  experiments. 

Hydroftatic  balance  and  hydrometer. 

We  dial!  conclude  with  a  lift  of  the  fubftances  neceflary 
to  be  kept  in  a  chemical  laboratory.  Thefe  are  divided 
into  wet  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  muff,  of  neceflity, 
be  kept  in  well- (topped  bottles.  The  latter  fhould  alfo 
be  kept  in  bottles,  the  necks  of  which  fhould  be  wider 
than  thofe  for  liquids. 

Liquids  in  Common  Ufe. 

Sulphuric  acid,  pure  and  common. 

Nitric  acid,  pure  and  common. 

Muriatic  acid,  pure  and  common. 

Acetic  acid.  Water  faturated  with  ammonia.  Solu¬ 
tion  of  potafh  ;  of  carbonat  of  potafh  ;  of  fu  per- carbonat 
of  potafh  ;  of  J'cda,  and  carbonat  of  foda  ;  of  carbonat  of 
ammonia. 

Lime  water,  and  diftilled  water. 

Alcohol,  pure  and  common.  The  bottles  in  which  the 
above  are  kept  fhould  hold  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  each. 

After  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  air  from  cold  to 
hot,  we  find  at  the  tops  of  bottles,  about  the  ftopper,  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  which  has  diftilled  up  to  the  hop¬ 
per,  and  been  forced  out  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  in 
the  bottle.  This  is  very  troublefoine,  efpecially  with 
acids,  and  may  be  remedied  by  giving  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  a  flight  funnel-fhape,  which  forms  a  recefs  for  the 
liquid. 

Dry  Subfances  in  common  ufe. 

Oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  common  fait. 

Filings  and  rods  of  iron,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead. 

Chalk  and  powdered  marble. 

Quick-lime,  pipe-clay,  and  fand. 

Magnefia,  common  and  calcined. 

Sulphurets  of  potafh,  iron,  and  lime. 

Ifinglafs  and  nutgalls. 

Brafil-wood  and  turmeric. 

Calcined  plafter  of  Paris,  and  bone-afhes. 

Black  flux  and  white  flux. 

Charcoal  powder  and  fawduft. 

Sulphat  of  lead,  as  a  body  for  lutes. 

Nitre  in  cryftals. 

Borax  and  alum. 


The  following  are  bodies  in  folution,  ufed  as  tefts,  and 
kept  in  frnall  quantities,  in  bottles  from  one  to  two  ounces 
in  fize.  The  bottles  fhould  be  fhaped  at  the  mouth  as 
above  recommended,  and  the  diameter  fhould  be  half  the 
height  *n  the  cylindric  part. 

Sulphat  of  potafh.  Nitrat  of  filver. 


—  - -  foda. 

- - alumine. 

—  .  ■  ammonia. 

-  magnefia. 

- zinc. 

- filver. 

Oxy-fulphat  of  iron. 
Nitrat  of  potafh. 

- - foda. 

- barytes. 

- ftrontian. 

- lime. 
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- copper. 

•  - lead. 

•  - bifmuth. 

Muriat  of  potafh. 
- foda. 

■  - barytes. 

•  -  ftrontian. 

-  lime. 

- ammonia. 

- gold. 

— - platina. 

■  - tin. 


Acetat  of  filver. 

• - copper. 

- lead. 


Muriat  of  cobalt. 

Oxymuriat  of  mercury. 

Phofphat  of  foda. 

• — - ammonia. 

Fluat  of  potafh. 

• - ammonia. 

Borat  of  foda. 

Carbonat  of  potafh. 

- - - foda. 

- - - - ammonia, 

Acetat  of  potafh. 

- - —  barytes. 

■ - ftrontian. 

— - .  alumine. 

The  following  fubftances 
ftate,  and  free  from  the  conraft  of  air  and  inoifture  s 
Sulphat  of  iron  kept  in  alc.ohol, 

Muriat  of  lime. 

Oxymuriat  of  potafh. 

Barytic  earth. 

Strontian  earth,  and  all  pure  earths. 

Pure  potafh,  and  foda. 

Potaftium  and  fodium,  kept  in  naphtha. 

Sulphurets  of  potafh,  iron,  and  lime. 

Phofphuret  of  lime. 

Phofphorus  and  pyrophorus. 


Oxy-acetat  of  iron. 
Oxalatof  foda  and  ammonia, 
Succinat  of  ammonia. 

Tartrat  of  ammonia. 

Pruffiat  of  potafh  and  iron. 

— - .  lime  and  iron. 

Pure  gallic  acid  in  alcohol. 
Infufion  of  galls  in  alcohol. 

- - -  litmus. 

Acetic  acid,  pure. 
Hydrofulphuret  of  potafh. 
fhould  be  kept  in  the  folkl 


It  is  alfo  proper  that  the  chemift  fhould  pofiefs  as  great 
a  variety  of  all  the  known  chemical  bodies  as  poflible,  both 
limple  and  compound.  They  are  worth  poflefiing  even  as 
a  matter  of  curiofity  ;  but  they  will  be  highly  valuable  in 
giving  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  different  fubftances 
which  the  experimentalift  may  expeft  to  meet  with,  and 
enable  him  to  diftinguifh  them  from  what  may  be  new. 
To  avoid  mifcarriages  alfo,  and  prevent  being  impofed 
upon,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
the  productions  of  nature  in  their  crude  ftate,  and  pecu¬ 
liar  places  of  growth,  where,  being  firft  viewed  and  ex¬ 
amined  before  they  are  gathered  or  dug  up,  an  exaCt 
knowledge  of  them,  as  nature  furnifhes  them,  may  be  pro¬ 
cured.  For  want  of  this  previous  qualification,  men, 
otherwife  of  great  fagacity,  have  erred  in  their  operations, 
and  perhaps  blamed  the  original  author  of  a  procefs  in 
which  they  mifcarry ;  while  they  are  all  the  while  ufing 
a  wrong  fubjeCt,  or  an  adulterated  or  imperfect  one,  in- 
ftead  of  the  true.  From  this  mifiake  alone,  numberlefs 
complaints  have  arifen  of  failure  and  uncertain  fuccefs  in 
the  proceffes  and  experiments  recorded  even  by  the  heft 
authors. 

The  perfon  who  would  work  in  chemiflry  with  plea- 
fure  and  fuccefs,  fhould  make  a  fufficiently  copious  col¬ 
lection  of  a.  materia  chemica  of  this  kind,  all  the  particulars 
of  which  he  is  well  affured  of,  as  to  the  genuinenefs  and 
perfection  of  their  kinds.  Thefe  being  always  ready,  will 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  fending  to  the  druggilt  at  every 
turn,  where  the  things  lent  for  are  often, either  not  to  be 
had,  or  only  in  a  fophifticated  ftate.  It  ■  impoffible  to 
exprefs  with  how  little  expenfe  and  trouble,  yet  with  how 
great  profit  and  pleafure,  numerous  experiments, and  thofe 
of  the  moft  difficult  kind,  may  be  made,  when  the  ope¬ 
rator  has,  in  this  manner,  all  his  materials  about  him. 
Becher  tells  us,  that  he  has,  in  this  manner,  gone  through 
fifty  experiments  in  a  day;  and,  while  writing  on  chemi¬ 
cal  fubjeCls,  if  any  difficulty  or  uncertainty  occurred,  he 
immediately  got  up  from  his  defk,  made  the  neceflary  ex¬ 
periment,  and  fat  down  again  to  write  the  certain  faCt :  fo 
tlrat,  he  affirms,  there  was  very  little  more  trouble  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  experiment  at  the  fire  than  in  defcribing  the  pro¬ 
cefs  by  the  pen. 

MATE'RIA  MED'ICA,  thofe  fubftances,  which,  fe- 
leCted  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  kingdom, 
and\£mployed  either  in  a  limple  or  combined  ftate,  are 
adapted  to  heal  diforders.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  remedies ;  and  will  therefore  naturally  form  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  our  article  Pathology. 
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MATERIA  SUBTI'LIS,  denotes  a  fine  fubtile  matter, 
which  the  Cartefians  fuppofe  to  pervade  _and  penetrate 
freely  the  pores  of  all  bodies,  and  to  fill  up  all  the  pores 
fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  vacuity,  or  interftice,  between 
them.  (See  Cartesian  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  835.) 
This  machine  they  have  recourfe  to,  to  fupport  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  an  abfolHte  plenum,  and  to  make  it  confiftent 
with  the  phenomena  of  motion,  &cc  and,  accordingly, 
they  make  it  a£l  and  move  at  pleafure,  but  in  vain  ;  for, 
were  there  any  fuch  matter,  in  order  for  it  to  be  able  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  other  bodies,  it  mull,  itfelf,  be  en¬ 
tirely  void  of  any  ;  i.  e.  it  mud  be  perfectly  folid,  vaftly 
more  folid  than  gold,  and  therefore  more  ponderous,  and 
refill  vallly  more  ;  which  is  Inconfiftent  with  phenomena. 

Yet  fir  Ifaac  Newton  allows  of  the  exiftence  of  a  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  than  air,  penetrating  the 
clofefl  bodies,  and  contributing  to  the  produflion  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
matter  he  argues  from  the  experiment  of  two  thermome¬ 
ters,  which  being  inclofed  in  glafs  veffels,  “one  of  them, 
exhaufted  of  its  air,  and  both  carried  from  a  cold  to  a 
warm  place,  the  thermometer  in  vacuo  grows  warm,  and 
rifes,  altnoft  as.  foon  as  that  in  the  air;  and,  if  returned 
into  the  cold  place,  both  cool  and  fall  about  the  fame  time. 
Hence,  fays  he,  is  not  the  heat  of  the  warm  room  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  vacuum  by  the  vibrations  of  a  much 
fubtiler  medium  than  air,  which  remained  in  vacuo  after 
the  exhauftion  of  the  air?  And  is  not  this  medium  the 
fame  whereby  light  is  refracted,  reflected,  &c  ?” 

MATERIAL,  adj.  [materiel,  Fr.  rnaterialis,  Lat.]  Con¬ 
fiding  of  matter;  corporeal;  not  fpiritual. — That  thefe 
trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  material  trees,  though 
figures  of  the  law  and  the  gofpel,  it  is  not  doubted  by  the 
mod  religious  and  learned  writers.  Raleigh. 

Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 

For  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  fee.  Davies. 
Important  ;  momentous  ;  eflential  ;  w  ith  to  before  the 
thing  to  which  relation  is  noted. — In  this  material  point, 
the  conftitution  of  theEnglifli  government  far  exceeds  all 
others.  Swift. 

I  pafs  the  reft,  whofe  every  race,  and  name. 

And  kinds,  are  lefs  material  to  my  theme.  Dryden. 

Not  formal  :  as,  Though  the  material  aflion  was  the  fame, 
it  was  formally  different.  JohvJ’on. 

MATE'RIA L,  /.  [feldom  ufed  in  the  lingular.]  The 
fubftance  of  which  any  thing  is  made. — That  lamp  in  one 
of  the  heathen  temples  the  art  of  man  might  make  of  fome 
fuch  material  as  the  Hone  albeftus,  which  being  once  en¬ 
kindled  will  burn  without  being  confumed.  Wilkins. — 
Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  fug- 
gelled  to  the  nliiid  only  by  fenfation  and  reflection,  Locke. 
Such  a  fool  was  never  found, 

Who  pull’d  a  palace  to  the  ground. 

Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 

Materials  for  a  houfe  decay’d.  Swift. 

MATE'RI  ALISM,  f.  The  doflrineof  the  materialifts. 

M ATE'RIALIST,  /.  One  who  denies  fpiritual  fub- 
Itances. — He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  materialijl. 
Dryden. 

The  materialifts  were  afefl  in  the  ancient  church,  rom- 
pofed  of  perfons  who,  being  prepofleffed  with  that  maxim 
in  the  ancient  philofophy,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  “  Out  of  no¬ 
thing  nothing  can  arife,”  had  recourfe  to  an  internal  mat¬ 
ter,  on  which  they  fuppofed  God  wrought  in  the  creation  ; 
inftead  of  admitting  God  alone  as  the  foie  caufe  of  the 
exiftence  of  all  things,  Tertullian  vigoroufly  oppofes  the 
doelrine  of  the  materialifts  in  his  treatife  againll  Hermo- 
geties,  who  was  one  of  their  number. 

Materialifts  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  thofe  who  maintain 
that  the  foul  of  man  is  material  ;  or  that  the  principle  of 
perception  and  thought  is  not  a  fubftance  diftinfl  from 
the  body,  but  the  refult  of  corporeal  organization.  The 
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Valenlinians  formerly  applied  the  ternvmaterial  to  all  peo¬ 
ple  but  thofe  of  their  own  feCl;  afferting  that  their  fouls 
perilhed  with  their  bodies.  Thus  alfo  the  Stoics  main¬ 
tained,  that  none  but  the  fouls  of  their  wile  men  furvived 
the  body. 

There  are  others,  called  by  this  name,  who  have  main¬ 
tained  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  univerfe  3 
and  that  the  Deity  himfelf  is  material. 

To  MATERIALIZE,  v.  a.  To  regard  as  matter, — 
Thefe  analogies  will  be  apt  to  impofe  upon  philofophers, 
as  well  as  upon  the  vulgar,  and  to  lead  them  to  materialize 
the  mind  and  its  faculties.  Reid's  Inquiry. 

MATERIAL'ITY,  /  Corporeity;  materia!  exiftence; 
not  fpirituality. — Confidering  that  corporeity  could  not 
agree  with  this  univerfal  fubfillent  nature,  abllracling  from 
ali  materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  aftual-fub- 
fiftence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  angels,  whofe  ef- 
fences  were  to  be  the  eflence,  and  to  give  exiftence  to  cor¬ 
poreal  individuals  ;  and  fo  each  idea  was  embodied  in 
every  individual  of  its  fpecies.  Digby. 

MATERIALLY,  adv.  In  the  Itate  of  matter. — I  do 
not  mean,  that  any  thing  is  feparable  from  a  body  by  fire 
that  was  not  materially  pre-exiftent  in  if.  Boyle. — Not  for¬ 
mally.— Though  an  ill-intention  is  certainly  fufficient  to 
fpoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itfelf  materially  good,  yet  no 
good  intention  whatfoever  can  redlify  or  infufe  a  moral 
goodr.efs  into  an  aft  otherwise  evil.  South. — Importantly; 
eftentially. —  All  this  concerneth  the  cuftoms  of  the  Irifft 
very  materially  ;  as  well  to  reform  thofe  which  are  evil, 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  thofe  which  are  good.  Spenfer 
on  Ireland. 

MATERIALNESS,/.  State  of  being  material. 

MATE'RIATE,  or  Mate'rjated,  adj.  Confiding  of 
matter. — Alter  long  enquiry  of  tilings  immerfed  in  matter, 
interpofe  fome  fubjeft  which  is  immateriate  or  lefs  materiatc, 
fuch  as  this  of  founds,  to  the  end  that  the  intellect  may 
be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial.  Bacon's  Natural  Hiflory. 

MATER'IATE,  f.  That  which  is  made  of  matter,  the 
thing  conllituted. — The  matter  for  the  materiate.  Johnfon. 

M  ATER  I  A' LION,  /.  The  act  of  forming  matter.— 
Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  nothing;  a 
formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form,  and  a  materiation 
even  of  matter  itfelf.  Brown. 

MATER'NAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  malernus ,  Lat.]  Mo¬ 
therly  ;  befitting  or  pertaining  to  a  mother : 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles. 

And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  fmiles  ; 

At  his  firft  aptnefs  the  maternal  love 

Thole  rudiments  of  reafon  did  improve.  Dryden. 

M  ATERRITY,  _/!  The  eharadteror  relation  of  a  mo¬ 
ther. 

MA'TESHOLM,  a  fmail  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near 
the  coaft  of  Lapland.  Lon.  6S.  8.  N. 

MATE'SI,  a  lake  of  Naples,  in  the  county  of  Molife  s 
three  miles  fouth  of  Boiano. 

MAT'GAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Kotta  :  fifteen  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Kotta. 

MATH,/.  A  mowing,  that  which  is  cut  at  one  mowing. 

MA'THA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente  :  fourteen  miles  north-eall  of  Saintes, 
and  nine  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely. 

MA'THAM  (James),  an  engraver  of  the  Low  Countries, 
was  born  at  Haerlem  in  the  year  1571.  He  became  the 
fon-in-law  and  pupil  of  Henry  Golrzius,  in  confequence 
of  his  widowed  mother  marrying  that  dirtinguilhed  artill. 
Advifed,  no  doubt,  by  his  tutors,  he  travelled  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  liudies,  and  in  that  country  produced  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  engravings;  yet  after  his  return  he 
continued  to  work  under  the  eye  and  the  direction  of 
Goltzius;  and,  though  he  produced  many  valuable  prints,, 
they  poflefs  little  originality  as  engravings,  being  executed 
in  the  Ityle,  or  rather  in  the  manner,  of  his  father-in-law. 
In  ftiorr,  though  flis  manual  cammtyid  of  the  graver* 

which, 
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which  was  the  foie  ir.ftrument  of  his  art,  evinced  extra¬ 
ordinary  (kill,  yet,  like  molt  imitators,  in  feizing  If’ 
the  groffer  part  of  the  art  of  Goltzius,  he  let  the  JJ 

effer.ce  efcape.  His  numerous  engravings,  how-  /I 
ever,  have  been  valued  by  collectors  ;  and  are  1 
known  by  the  annexed  monogram.  J|  v  JL 

MA'THAM  (Theodore),  the  fon  and  pupil  of  the 
preceding  artift,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  the  year  1600. 
lie  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  ft n died  in  the  fchool  of 
Cornelius  Bloemaert,  and  in  conjunction  with  him,  Perfyn, 
Natalis,  and  other  artifts,  he  engraved  the  Itatues  of  the 
Juftinian  palace.  Pie  did  not  work  with  the  graver  only, 
but  fomelimes  made  ufe  of  the  point  ;  inott  of  his  woiks 
con fi It  of  portraits,  many  of  which  are  executed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  does  him  honour. 

MA'THAM  (Adrian),  was  alfo  of  Haerlem,  related  to 
Theodore  and  James,  and  born  fome  time  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  ;  but  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  thofe  artifts  in  merit.  He  worked  with 
the  graver  only,  imitating  the  elder  de  Ghein,  hut  was 
always  behind  him;  nor  can  it  be  neceffary  to  dwell  on 
his  demerits. 

MATHAN',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bour- 
nou,  called  a  royal  city.  Lat.  18.30.  N.  I0n.z1.40.  E. 

MATHAN'AM,  a  rivulet  in  the  I  He  of  Anglefea,  which 
runs  into  the  Irilh  fea  below  Llanbaderick. 

'MATHAN'ON,  a  port  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  between  Cape  Cruz  and  Cape  Maizi,  which 
affords  good  anchorage  for  Osips. 

MATHA'Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Doubs  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Blamont,  and  feven 
north  of  St.  Hypolite. 

MATHEMATIC,  or  Mathematical,  adj.  \_mathcma- 
ticus,  Lat.]  Confidered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ma¬ 
thematicians — It  is  as  impofiible  for  an  aggregate  of  finites 
to  comprehend  or  exhauft  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  tire 
greateft  number  of  mathematic  points  to  amount  to,  or  con- 
ititute,  a  body.  Boyle. — I  fuppofe  all  the  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  fituated  in  an  exafl  and  mathemttical  evennefs. 
Bentley. 

The  Eaft  and  Weft 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematic  point 
Only  divides:  thus  happinefs  and  mifery, 

And  all  extremes,  are  ltill  contiguous.  Denham. 

MATHEMATICAL  SECT,  one  of  the  two  leading 
philofophical  fetts,  w hich  appeared  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeenth  century  :  this  left  direfled  its  re- 
feaches  by  the  principles  of  Gafltndi,  and  fought  after 
truth  by  obfervation  and  experience.  The  dilciples  of 
this  fefl  denied  the  pollihility  of  erefling  on  the  Isafis  of 
metaphyfical  and  abltraft  truths  a  regular  and  folid  fyf- 
tem  of  philofophy,  without  the  aid  of  alfiduous  obferv.a- 
tion  and  repeated  experiments,  which  are  the  moft  natu¬ 
ral  and  effeflual  means  of  philofophical  progrefs  and  im¬ 
provement.  The  advancement  and  reputation  of  this 
.left,  and  of  natural  knowledge  in  general,  were  much 
owing  to  the  plan  of  philofophizing  propofed  by  lord 
Bacon,  to  the  eltabliftiment  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  Mr.  Boyle,  and  to  the 
unparalleled  refearches  and  difeoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton.  Barrow,  Wallis,  Locke,  and  many  others,  were  of 
this  fed.  The  other  left  of  philofophers  was  the  meta¬ 
physical. 

MATHEMAT'IC ALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  mathematical  fciences. — We  may  be  mathematically 
certain,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  according  to  the  den- 
fity  of  the  fun-beams,  and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  fun.  Bentley. 

M  ATHEMATI'CIAN,  f.  \maikematicus,  Lat.  J  A  man 
verfed  in  the  mathematics. — One  of  the  moft  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  age  affured  me,  that  the  greateft  plea- 
lure  he  took  in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  Aineas’s 
voyage  by  the  map.  Addijon’s  Speflaior. 

MATHEMATICS,^  The  fcience  which  treats  of  the 
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ratio  and  comparifon  of  quantities,  3nd  therefore  defined 
“the  fcience  of  ratios.”  Some  writers  call  it  “  the  feienee 
cf  quantities but  this  is  inaccurate,  fince  it  is  not  quan¬ 
tities  themfelves  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  mathematical  in- 
veftigation,  but  the  ratio  that  fuch  quantities  bear  to  each 
other. 

The  term  mathematics  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
fA?.Qrio-K;,  difeipline,  fcience;  reprefenting  with  juftnefs 
and  precilion  the  high  idea  that  we  ought  to  form  of  this 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  In  faff,  mathematics  is  a 
methodical  concatenation  of  principles,  reafonings,  and 
conclufions,  always  accompanied  by  certainty,  as  the  truth 
is  always  evident  ;  an  advantage  that  particularly  charae- 
terifes  accurate  knowledge  and  the  true  fciences,  with 
which  we  mull  be  careful  not  to  aflqciate  metaphyfical  no¬ 
tions,  conjeflures,  nor  even  the  Itrongell  probabilities. 
The  (ubjefls  then  of  mathematics  are  the  comparifons  of 
magnitude,  as  numbers,  velocity,  diftance,  &c.  Thus, 
geometry  confiders  the  relative  magnitude  and  extenfiorc 
of  bodies  ;  altronomy,  the  relative  velocities  and  diltances 
of  the  planets  ;  mechanics,  the  relative  powers  and  force 
of  different  machines,  See.  &c.  fome  determinate  quan¬ 
tity  being  fixed  upon  in  all  cafes  as  a  ftandard  of  meafure. 

Such  are  the  (ubjefls  that  fall  under  the  contemplation 
of  the  mathematician  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  thefe 
may  be  confidered  beneficial  to  mankind,  fo  far,  at  lead, 
the  utility  of  the  fcience  on  which  they  depend  mud  be 
admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  the  application  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  various  purpofes  of  1’ocif  ty  that  conftitutes 
their  particular  excellency  ;  it  is  their  operation  upon  the 
mind,  the  vigour  they  impart  to  our  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  difeipline  which  they  impofe  upon  our  wander¬ 
ing  reafon. 

Mathematics  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  pure  and  mixed’. 
In  pure  mathematics  magnitude  is  confidered  in  the  abitrafl  5 
and,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  liinplelt  notions  of  quantity, 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads  have  the  fame  evidence 
and  certainty  as  the  elementary  principles  from  whicli 
thele  conclufions  are  deduced.  This  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matics  comprehends,  1.  Arithmetic,  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  numbers,  z.  Geometry,  which  treats  of 
extenfion  as  endowed  with  three  dimensions,  length, 
breaotTi,  and  thicknefs,  without  conlidering  the  phylical 
qualities  infeparable  from  bodies  in  their  natural  Hate.  3.. 
Algebra,  fometimes  called  univerfal  arithmetic,  which 
compares  together  all  kinds  of  quantities,  whatever  be 
tbeir  value.  4.  The  direfl  and  inverfe  method  of 
Fluxions  (called  on  the  continent,  the  differential  and 
integral  calculi ),  which  confider  magnitudes  as  divided 
into  two  kinds,  conllar.t  and  variable,  the  variable  mag¬ 
nitudes  being  generated  by  motion  ;  and  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  value  of  quantities  from  the  velocities  of  the 
motions  with  which  they  are  generated. — Mixed  Mathematics 
is  the  application  of  pure  mathematics  to  certain  elta- 
bi i fired  phyfical  principles,  and  comprehends  all  the  phy- 
iico-mathematical  fciences  ;  namely,  1.  Mechanics  with 
Hydrostatics  ;  z.  Optics  ;  3.  Astronomy  ;  4.  Acou¬ 
stics;  5.  Electricity;  and  6.  Mac-neti-sm.  The 
hiltory  of  thefe  various  branches  of  fcience,  and  of  thofe 
who  have  excelled  in  them,  being  given  at  full  length 
under  their  refpeclive  heads,  we  fhall  at  prefent  direfl  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  general  principles  and 
remarks, 

“The  mathematics,”  fays  Dr.  Barrow,  “effectually  ex* 
ercife,  not  vainly  delude,  nor  vexatioufly  torment,  ftu- 
dious  minds  with  cbfcure  fubtilties,  but  plainly  demon- 
llrate  every  thing  within  their  reach  ;  draw  certain  con- 
clulions,  inllruft  by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleafant 
queliions.  Thefe  difciplines  alfo  inure  and  corroborate 
t he  mind  to  a  conftant  diligence  in  ftudy  ;  they  wholly 
deliver  11s  from  a  credulous  limplicity,  and  moft  ftrongly 
fortify  us  againft  the  vanity  of  fcepticilin  ;  they  effectu¬ 
ally  reltrain  us  from  a  rafti  prefumption,  moft  ealily  in¬ 
cline  us  to  a  due  affent,  anu  perfeflly  fubjeft  us  to  the 
government  of  right  reafon..  While  the  mind  isabftradUd 
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and  elevated  from  fenfible  matter,  it  difrincfly  views  pure 
forms,  conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  inveftigates  the 
harmony  of  proportions ;  the  manners  themfelves  are 
fenfibly  corrected  and  improved,  the  affections  compofed 
and  rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  fettled,  and  the  un- 
cterftanding  raifed  and  excited  to  more  divine  contem¬ 
plations.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  difpofed  to 
admit,  to  the  full  extent,  the  jultnefs  of  Dr.  Barrow’s  pa¬ 
negyric  ;  they  may  think  he  has  over-rated  the  value  of 
mathematical  acquifition,  and  that  fome  of  his  affertions 
are  founded  in  felf-fufficiency  and  pride.  But  thofe  who 
form  the  latter  opinion  mult  be  unacquainted  w  ith  the 
true  character  of  this  celebrated  author;  and  thofe  who 
entertain  the  former  are  not  probably  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  thefe  fciences,  and  therefore  are  not  com¬ 
petent  judges  of  their  value. 

.We  are  aware  that  mathematics  have  had  calumniators, 
as  well  as  eulogilts;  it  has  even  been  reprefented  as  a  fci- 
ence  which  blunts  all  the  tender  feelings  of  our  nature; 
that  it  renders  its  profelfors  vain,  arrogant,  and  prelump- 
tuous;  as  deftroying  all  relifh  for  works  of  tafte  and  ima¬ 
gination;  hardening  the  heart  againft  every  truth  but 
thofe  of  the  demonlfrative  kind  ;  and,  confequentiy,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  lead  us  into  infidelity  and  afheifm. 
The  celebrated  author  of  the  Rambler  indulged  fome 
of  thefe  notions.  It  was,  he  oblerved,  “  the  great  praife 
of  Socrates,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  in- 
ftrucdion  and  example,  from  the  vain  purfuits  of  natural 
philofophy  to  moral  enquiries ;  and  turned  their  thoughts 
from  ftars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  to  the  va¬ 
rious  modifications  of  virtue,  and  relations  of  life.”  He 
purfues  this  thought  Hill  farther,  and  i  11  u  ft  rates  it  by  a 
•flory  which  he  tells  of  one  Gelidus,  a  mathematician,  who 
was  fo  abforbed  in  his  fpeculations,  that  when  his  fer- 
vants  came  to  acquaint  him  that  a  houfe  was  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  in  danger  of  being  burnt,  he 
only  replied,  that  it  was  very  likely,  for  it  was  the  nature 
of  fire  to  act  in  a  circle.  He  even  diverts  this  pfeudo- 
phiiofopher  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
makes  him  as  infenfible  to  the  wants  of  his  family  as  to 
the  diftreffes  of  his  neighbours.  But  fuch  illiberal  no¬ 
tions  are  a  difgrace  to  their  author,  and  fliow  a  narrownefs 
of  mind  that  one  would  not  expect  to  have  found  affo- 
{Ctated  with  fo  much  talent.  A  great  and  comprehend ve 
genius  excludes  none  of  the  fciences  :  they  all  contribute, 
by  various  means,  to  adorn  and  einbellifh  life;  and  for 
this  reafon  ought  to  be  cultivated  and  improved.  Happy 
as  the  mind  that  is  not  contracted  by  the  ltudy  of  philo¬ 
fophy,  nor  enervated  by  the  charms  of  the  belles  lettres  ; 
that  can  be  rtrengthened  by  Locke,  initruCfed  by  Clarke 
and  Newton;  impartioned  by  Cicero  and  Demofthenes, 
and  elevated  by  the  powers  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

That  fome  mathematicians  may  have  been  vain  and 
prefumptuous,  perhaps  cannot  be  denied;  but  many,  and 
thofe  amonglt  the  molt  eminent,  have  been  equally  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  modefty  and  unaffuming  manners,  of 
which  our  Newton  furnifhes  an  illuftrious  example.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  therefore,  that  the  charge  is  juft  with  refpeift  to 
certain  individuals,  unlefs  it  can  be  ihown  (and  which 
we  believe  it  cannot)  that  it  applies  to  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  profelfors  of  this  fcience  than  of  any  other,  the 
injullice  of  the  acculation,  as  applied  to  the  fcience  itfelf, 
is  evident.  What  fcience  or  what  lubjecl  can  be  named, 
in  which  the  lame  charge  will  not  apply  to  indivi¬ 
duals;  even  that  which  above  all  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have  the  greatert  influence  in  checking  thole  paffions,  the 
great  Founder  of  which  was  a  pattern  of  humility,  meek- 
nefs,  and  peace;  even  this  facred  caufe  has  been  but  too 
frequently  difgraced  by  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  its 
profelfors. 

The  next  objection  to  thefe  purfuits  is,  that  they  de- 
ftroy  all  relilh  for  works  of  tafte;  and  that  genius  is  un- 
vteceffary,  and  only  great  labour  required,  in  order  to  attain 
the  firft  rank  in  the  fciences.  To  this  we  will  let  Boffut 


reply:  “Is  it,”  fays  {he  philafopher,  “  at  all  aftomfhing, 
that  the  ignorant  and  fuperficial  many  fhould  confound 
the  fruits  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  acquired  by  ftudy, 
with  thofe  new'  and  original  truths  to  which  genius  alone 
can  give  birth  ?  To  be  juft,  we  mult  weigh  the  great  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  well-eftablilhed  reputation  againft  the 
great  poets  and  great  orators*  Thus,  on  the  one  fide,  let 
us  place  Homer,  Virgil,  Racine,  Pope,  Demofthenes,  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  Boffuet ;  and  on  the  other,  Archimedes,  Hip¬ 
parchus,  Galileo,  Defcartes,  Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  New¬ 
ton  ;  and  it  will  not  then  be  fo  eafily  determined  to  which 
fide  the  balance,  in  ppint  of  genius,  ought  to  incline.” 
We  might  purfue  this  fubjeft  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  enter  into  a  formal  defence  ef  the  other  charges 
brought  againft  mathematics  and  mathematicians;  but 
they  may  be  all  anfwered  in  a  word  :  Their  greateft  ca¬ 
lumniators,  amongft  whom  w;e  place  Jofepli  Scaliger,  the 
abbe  Desfontaines,  and  our  countryman  Hobbes,  were 
men  who  coveted  fame,  and  thought  themfelves  competent 
to  acquire  it  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ;  they, 
therefore,  attempted  the  molt  difficult  problems,  and  their 
little  knowledge  of  the  fubjeff  led  them  into  errors  which 
made  them  the  ridicule  of  all  fcientific  men  :  thus  exaf- 
perated  and  difappointed,  they  became  the  enemies  of 
that  fcience  in  which  they  had  before  fo  vainly  defired 
to  thine  ;  and  reproached  it  merely  to  gratify  their  pride 
and  revenge. 

We  are  hence  clearly  of  opinion  that  mathematical  fci¬ 
ence  muff  ever  form  a  high  itep  in  the  gradation  of  men¬ 
tal  culture.  The  loweft  branch  of  it  is  arithmetic.  Learnt 
merely  as  an  art,  _it  is  not  without  its  utility  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  mind.  The  commencement  of  habits  of  clear 
perception,  of  abftracfion,  of  regularity  and  correcfnefs  in 
practice,  of  acutenefs,  of  ufing  definite  means  in  order  to 
obtain  definite  ends,  and  of  afting  upon  general  rules, 
may  reafonably  be  expended  from  the  proper  mode  of  learn¬ 
ing  this  fcience.  It  then  becomes  an  introduffion  to  fci¬ 
entific  in veftigation  ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  peculiarly  va¬ 
luable,  from  the  exact  arrangement  of  our  notation,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  refults  of  our  operations.  Algebra 
pofTefles  nearly  the  fame  advantages,  and,  in  addition  to 
them,  others  more  important  to  a  higher  degree  of  mental 
culture.  It  generates  the  power  of  invention  and  com¬ 
bination,  and  it  acculloms  the  mind  to  general  reafoning, 
at  the  fame  time  leaving  it  the  power  to  check  and  cor¬ 
rect  that  reafoning  at  every  ftep.  Geometry  forms  a  habit 
of  clear  and  cautious  reafoning.  It  ferves  as  a  correftive 
to  the  wild  flights  of  imagination,  and  gives  proportional 
vigour  to  the  judgment.  The  higher  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matical  fcience  refemb-lp,  in  their  elfefts  upon  the  mind, 
the  one  of  thefe  elementary  branches  which  they  mod  re- 
fetnble  in  their  mode  of  iuvertigation.  If  there  were  no¬ 
thing  valuable  in  the  mathematical  fciences  for  the  ufes  of 
human  life,  yet  they  are  well  worth  our  ftudy  ;  for  by  per¬ 
petual  examples  they  teach  us  to  conceive  with  clearnefs, 
to  connefi  our  ideas  in  a  train  of  dependence,  to  reafon 
with  ftrength  and  deinonftration,  and  to  diftinguifli  be¬ 
tween  truth  and  falfehood.  Something  of  thefe  fciences 
fhould  be  fiudied  by  every  one  ;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Locke 
exprefiVs  it,  not  fo  much  to  make  us  mathematicians  as  to 
make  us  reafonable  creatures. 

Another  fource  of  the  utility  of  the  mathematics  is 
their  fubferviency  to  natural  philofophy.  To  deferibe 
the  phenomena  of  the  univerfe,  to  inveftigafe  their  caufes 
and  the  connection  of  thefe  caufes,  are  the  principal  objects 
of  this  fcience.  To  mention  thefe  .objects,  is  nearly  all 
that  is  neceftary  to  indicate  its  valuable  effefls  on  the 
mind.  The  habits  of  accurate  and  perfevering  obferva- 
tion,  of  inveftigation,  of  abftraftion,  and  of  correff  rea¬ 
foning,  are  more  or  lefs  produced  and  cultivated  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  philofophy  of  nature.  It  furnifhes  abundant 
fcope  for  the  molt  fublime  fpeculations,  and  calls  forth 
the  nobieft  exercifes  of  t lie  imagination,  yet  reftrains  the 
mind  within  the  limits  of  reality.  It  carries  us  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  fenfe,  and  lelfens  ourintereft  in  felf  by 
i  increaling 
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Tncreafing  our  concern  with  every  thing  ground  u§.  It 
enlarges  the  comprehenfion  of  the  foul  ;  for  it  offers  for 
contemplation  the  laws  of  the  univerfe.  It  prepares  the 
ftudent  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind  ;  for 
the  ftriftnefs  with  which  its  inveftigations  are  conduced, 
prevents  that  vvildnefs  of  theorizing  which  is  the  bane  of 
fcience,  and  forms  the  habit  of  cautioufly  atrending  to 
phenomena,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  general  laws  which 
regulate  them.  It  aids  the  caufe  of  religion  ;  for  it  nccuf- 
toms  the  mind  to  feek  for  the  caufes  of  obferved  appear¬ 
ances,  and  leads  it  from  defign  and  regularity  to  infer  an 
intelligent  Fir  It  Caufe. 

MATHE'O  (St.),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia:  twenty-feven  miles  fouth-fiouth-weft  of  Tor- 
tofa. 

MATHEPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat: 
thirty  miles  ncrth-welt  of  Puttan  Siimnaut. 

MA'THER  (Increafe),  an  eminent  Anglo-American 
nonconformift  divine,  was  born  at  Dorchefter  in  New 
England,  of  which  place  his  father  was  minifter,  in  the 
year  1635.  After  having  been  initiated  in  the  elements 
of  grammar-learning,  he  purfued  his  academical  (Indies 
at  Harvard-college,  in  Cambridge,  w  here  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.A,  in  1656.  During  the  following 
year  he  took  a  voyage  to  England  ;  whence,  after  vifiting 
his  friends  in  Lancafliire,  he  eroded  the  fea  to  Ireland, 
upon  an  invitation  from  his  eldeft  brother,  who  was  mi¬ 
nifter  to  a  congregation  at  Dublin.  There  he  entered 
iiimfelf  of  Trinity-college,  in  which  he  proceeded  M.A. 
in  1658,  performing  the  ufual  exercifes  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  So  highly  was  he  refpefted  for  his  proficiency 
and  behaviour,  that  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fellowfiiip  in 
that  infiitution,  as  well  as  of  other  beneficial  fituations  ; 
but,  finding  the  air  of  that  country  unfavourable  to  his 
health,  he  returned  to  England,  and  officiated  for  fome 
time  as  minifter  to  Mr.  Howe’s  parifh,  at  Great  Torring- 
ton  in  Devonfliire.  Upon  Mr.  Howe’s  return  to  his  flock, 
after  Richard  Cromwell  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  pro- 
teclorffiip,  Mr.  Mather,  in  1659,  acceptedof  an  invitation 
to  become  chaplain  to  colonel  Bingham,  governor  of 
Guernfey  ;  which  fituation  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
(toration.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  finding 
that  he  muff  either  conform  or  quit  his  place,  his  con¬ 
fidence  compelled  him  to  adopt  the  latter  meafiure,  and 
he  returned  to  England.  Here  he  was  offered  valuable 
preferment  in  the  church  ;  which  his  principles  obliged 
him  to  decline,  rather  than  violate  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind  ;  and  he  failed  for  New  England,  where  he  was 
ciiofen  minifter  to  the  new  church  in  the  north  part  of 
Bofton.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  a  gentleman  of  conlklerable  eminence  from 
England,  whence  he  had  been  driven  on  account  of  his 
non-conformity:  he  had  formerly  been  vicar  of  Bofton 
in  Lincolnfhire,  in  England,  and  was  now  fettled  as  mi¬ 
nifter  of  Bofton  in  America. 

In  1664.,  Mr.  Mather  was  ordained  to  the  palloral  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  through  life  with  credit 
to  himfelf,  and  highly  effec-med  by  his  .people.  In  the 
year  1683,  when  king  Charles  II.  required  from  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  New  England  a  furrender  of  their  charter,  un¬ 
der  the  threat  of  a  profecution  by  quo  warranto,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Bofton  freemen,  and  by  his  perfuafions 
•determined  them  to  reject  a  motion  for  that  purpofe,  with¬ 
out  a  diffenting  voice,  and  to  leave  the  ilfue  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  rather  than  become  the  degraded  inftruments  of 
voluntarily  facrificing  their  liberties.  This  ait  of  the  Bof- 
tonians  had  no  little  influence  in  prevailing  on  the  coun¬ 
try-in  general  to  imitate  their  example.  Judgment,  how. 
ever,  'was  entered  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  at  Lon¬ 
don  againft  the  colony;  and,  in  1686,  king  Jamc-s  II.  lent 
•a  governor  with  a  commiflion  that  enabled  him,  with 
three  or  four  others,  to  make  what  laws,  and  to  levy  what 
taxes,  they  pleafed. 

Upon  the  publication  of  king  James’s  fecond  declara¬ 
tion  for  liberty  of  confcience,  lome  of  the  minifters  of 
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New  England  and  their  churches  drew  up  addreffes  of 
thanks  to  him  for  the  benefits  which  they  enjoyed  in  con- 
fequence  of  it;  and  Mr.  Mather  was  prevailed  upon  t» 
take  a  voyage  to  England,  for  the  purpofe  of  prefenting; 
them.  This  commiffion  he  executed  in  1 6 38  ;  and  was 
favourably  received  by  James,  before  whom  he  laid  the 
irate  of  the  country.  While  he  continued  in  England 
the  Revolution  took  place  ;  upon  which  he  waited  oft 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  in  ft  ru  mental  in  preventing 
letters  from  being  Cent  to  New  England,  in  common  with, 
the  other  colonies,  confirming  their  old  governor.  Af¬ 
ter  the  coronation  of  king  William,  he  frequently  waited 
upon  him ;  and  was  affifted  by  lord  Wharton  and  others 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  re-fettlement  of  the  Malta- 
chufetts  colony  upon  their  chartered  foundation  by  an 
aft  of  parliament,  which  was  fruftrated  by  its  diffolution. 
But  he  at  length  obtained  from  his  majefty  a  new  charter, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  old  one,  with  the  addition  of 
new  and  more  ample  privileges.  Having  rendered  this 
effential  fervice  to  his  country,  he  fet  fail  for  it  in  March 
1692,  in  company  with  fir  William  Phipps,  whom  his  ma« 
jelly  fent  over  governor  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  general  afLmbly  of  the  province,  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefientatives  returned  him  pub¬ 
lic  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to 
benefit  his  country.  Mr.  Mather  now  returned  to  the 
care  of  his  church,  and  of  Harvard-college,  of  which  he 
had  been  chofen  prefident  in  1684,  and  foon  afterwards 
he  was  created  D.D.  In  the  year  1701  the  general  affeitt- 
bly  having  determined  that  the  prefident  of  the  college 
fhould  in  future  refide  at  Cambridge,  he  refigned  that  poll, 
but  continued  the  exercife  of  his  minillerial  funftions 
till  near  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1723,  when  his 
i  n  tel  left  ua)  faculties  retained  their  vigour,  and  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author 
of,  1.  Firft  Principles  of  New  England,  refpefting  the 
Subjeft  of  Baptifm  and  Communion  of  Churches,  1675, 
4to.  2.  A  Brief  Hiftory  of  the  War  with  the  Indians, 
in  New  England,  from  June  24,  to  Auguft  12,  1676,  4to. 
3.  The  Divine  Right  of  Infant  Baptifm,  afferted  and 
proved  from  Scripture  and  Antiquity,  1680,  4to.  4. 
Praftical  Truths,  tending  to  promote  Godlinefs,  1682.  5. 

Diatribe  de  Signo  Filii -Hominis,  et  de  Secundo  Meffite 
Adventn,  1682,  8vo.  .6.  De  Succeffu  Evangelii  apud  In- 
dos  in  Nova  Anglia,  16S8,  8vo.  7.  An  Effay  for  the 
Recording  of  Ulultrious  Providences,  wherein  an  Account 
is  given  of  many  Remarkable  and  Memorable  Events 
which  have  happened  in  this  la  ft  Age,  efpecially  in  New 
England,  1684,  8vo.  8.  A  Dif’courfe  concerning  Comets, 
1683,  Svo.  9.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  Earthquakes.  10. 
A  variety  of  Sermons,  Differtations,  Praftical  Pieces,  &c. 
Calamy's  Account  of  ejected  Minijlers.  Wood’s  Athen .  Oxoa. 
vol.  ii. 

MA'THER  (Cotton),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  like 
him  a  celebrated  divine  at  Bofton  in  New  England,  was 
born  at  that  town  in  the  year  1662-3.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  free-fehool  of  his  native  place,  un¬ 
der  learned  and  able  mailers  ;  and  made  Inch  an  uncom¬ 
mon  progrefs  in  acquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
with  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  that  at  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  judged  to  be  fufficiently  qualified  for  enter 
ing  on  academical  ftudies.  Accordingly,  he  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  college,  where  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his- 
diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  fcience,  and  perfected  his  acquaintance  with  tha 
Hebrew  tongue.  It  was  his  practice  to  draw  up  fyltems 
of  the  fciences,  as  he  ftudied  them,  in  order  to  impref* 
them  the  more  deeply  on  his  mind  ;  and  to  write  remarks 
on  all  the  books  which  he  read:  both  excellent  means  of 
improvement.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  and  proceeded  M.A.  before  he  was 
nineteen.  He  had  now  undertaken  the  office  of  tutor,  and 
had  fome  pupils  who  were  older  than  himfelf,  whole  acade¬ 
mical  ftudies  he  direfted  ;  improving  himfelf,  while  he 
inftrufted  them  in  the  different  departments  of  learning. 
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This  office  he  retained  upwards  of  feven  years ;  and  he  had 
afterwards  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  feveral  of  his  pupils 
become  eminent  characters  in  the  church  and  world.  Mr. 
Mather’s  early  inclination  was  to  the  minifterial  office  ; 
and  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  divinity  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefsful  application,  that,  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  judged  to  be  competently  furniffied  tor 
commencing  preacher.  He  firft  entered  the  pulpit  in  the 
year  i6Sc;  and  gave  fuch  fatisfaCtory  evidence  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  North  Church  at 
Bolton  gave  him  an  unanimous  invitation,  to  become  ail 
affiliant  to  his  father,  with  a  hahdfome  offer  tor  his  fup- 
port.  After  having  had  two  years’  experience  of  his  mi- 
nifterial  qualifications,  they  unanimoufly  chofe  him  co- 
paftor  with  his  father  ;  but  his  modelty  led  him  to  decline 
being  ordained  before  the  year  1684.  From  that  time  he 
continued  indefatigably  diligent  in  the  difcharge  of  the 
pattoral  functions,  in  ftudying  every  practicable  means 
of  being  ferviceable  to  fociety,  and  in  drawing  up  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  writings  for  the  information  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  public.  That  he  might  be  the  more 
extenfively  ufeful,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
modern  languages,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaniih  ; 
and  in  his  forty-fifth  year  he  made  himfelf  in  a  great 
meafure  mafter  of  the  Iroquois  Indian  tongue,  fo  that  he 
was  able  to  write  and  publiffi  treatifes  in  each  of  thofe 
languages.  In  fuch  eftimation  were  his  abilities  and  cha¬ 
racter  held  at  Bolton,  that  the  magiftrates  frequently  con- 
fulted  him  upon  affairs  of  ftate ;  and  fo  highly  was  he  re- 
fpeffed  by  the  people  in  general,  that,  in  the  moments  of 
public  effervefcence,  he  more  than  once  fucceeded  in 
quelling  dangerous  riots,  merely  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
iuation.  In  one  thing,  however,  he  was  ftrangely  mif- 
guided  by  the  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived; 
he  believed  in  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  and  joined  in 
the  perfecutions  that  were  carried  on  in  that  country 
againft  fome  poor  creatures  who  had  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  their  neighbours  on  this  head.  He  contri¬ 
buted  to  promote  the  phrenzy  of  the  time  by  publilhing 
the  trials  of  the  accufed,  and  by  fome  other  writings  in 
iupport  of  the  abfurd  and  pernicious  doctrine  of  witch¬ 
craft.  Notwithftanding,  however,  this  inftance  of  his 
weaknefs,  which  charity  will  attribute  to  the  fuperltition 
of  the  times,  his  memory  is  defervedly  cherilhed  by  his 
countrymen  on  various  accounts.  Influenced  by  a  difm- 
terefted  regard  for  the  public  good,  he  planned  and  pro¬ 
moted  feveral  ufeful  iniiitutions,  of  which  he  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  member;  particularly,  a  fociety  for  fuppreffing  dis¬ 
orders,  and  promoting  a  reformation  of  manners;  and  a 
fociety  of  peace-makers,  whofe  profeffed  bulinefs  it  was 
to  compofe  differences  and  prevent  law-fuits.  He  was 
one  of  the  commiffioners  for  Indian  affairs,  and  did  what 
lay  in  his  power  to  promote  the  inftrudtion  and  happinefs 
of  thofe  poor  people.  He  alfo  printed  propofals  for  an 
evangelical  t real ury,  for  the  purpofe  of  building  churches 
where  they  were  wanted,  of  diifributing  books  of  piety 
among  the  poor,  of  relieving  poor  miniiters,  &c.  and  he 
engaged  the  countenance  of  his  own  church,  and  of  fome 
others,  to  fo  laudable  an  undertaking.  To  him,  likewife, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  ino¬ 
culation  for  the  fmalL-.pox  into  America  ;  for  he  firft  drew 
v.p  an  account  of  this  method  from  the  Tran  factions  of 
ihe  Royal  Society,  and  recommended  it  to  the  phyficians 
at  Bolton.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  for  in  17  jo,  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  in  Scotland, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  in  1714,  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  elefted  him  one  of  their  tellows. 
He  was  further  honoured  by  an  epistolary  correlpondence 
with  feveral  perfons  of  eminent  character  for  piety  and 
learning  ;  and,  among  others,  the  lord  chancellor  King, 
lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Whifton,  Dr.  Defaguliers,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Francke,  profelTbr  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
ifty  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  &c.  He  died  in  1727-8,  on  the 
day  after  he  had  completed  his  fixty-fifth  year. 

In  his  private  character.  Dr.  Mather  was  ardently  pious, 
ftnCtly  moral  even  to  afcetic  feverity,  benevolent,  charita- 
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ble,  polite,  friendly,  and  a  moft  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive  companion.  Of  his  extraordinary  indultry, 
his^  numerous  publications,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two  diltinct  pieces,  afford  abundant  evidence. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  but  final),  as  fingle  fermons, 
effays,  Szc.  yet  feveral  were  of  a  larger  fize.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  were,  1.  Magnalia  Ckrijli  Americana  ;  or,  an  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Hiltory  ot  New  England,  from  its  firft  Planting  in 
1620  to  1698;  1701,  folio.  2.  The  Wonders  of  the  Iri- 
viiible  World ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Trials  of  feve¬ 
ral  Witches  lately  executed  in  New  England,  and  of  fe¬ 
veral  Remarkable  Curiofities  therein  occurring,  &c.  1692, 
4to.  3.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
America,  ih  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Eliot,  1690,  8vo.  4. 
Johannes  in  Eremo ;  or,  The  Lives  of  feveral  famous  Di¬ 
vines,  1695,  Svo.  5.  Decennium  LuEluofum-,  or,  A  Hiltory 
of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  long  War  wdrh  the 
Indians,  from  1688  to  1698,  See.  1698,  Svo.  6.  Duode*. 
ccnnium  LuEluofum  ;  or.  The  Hiltory  of  the  War  with  the 
Indians  from  170a  to  1714,  8vo.  7.  Pfalterium  Americanum 
or.  The  Book  of  Pfalms  in  blank  Verle,  with  Illutlrations, 
1718,  8  vo.  8.  Directions  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Mini!= 
t‘‘y,  1725*  8v°>  9-  The  Chriltian  Philolopher,  1720,  8vo. 

10.  Ratio  Difciplinte  Fratrum  Nov-Anglorum,  1726,  8vo. 

11.  P arentator ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Lite  of  Dr.  Increafe 
Mather;  1723,  8vo.  12.  India  Chrijliana ;  or,  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Ealt  as 
well  as  Weft  Indies  ;  1721,  8vo.  &c.  He  alfo  left  behind 
him  feveral  manulcripts;  propofals  for  printing  one  of 
which,  in  three  volumes  folio,  entitled  Biblia  Americana, 
or  The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
iilultrated,  are  fubjoined  to  The  Life  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
by  his  Jon  Samuel  Mather, 

MATH'ERN,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Tivy  two  miles  above  Llanbeder. 

MATH'ERN,  a  village  in  Herefordffiire,  near  the  Mal¬ 
vern  hills. 

MATH'ERN,  a  village  in  Monmouthffiire,  fouth  of 
Chepftovv  ;  remarkable  for  being  the  burial-place  of  Theo- 
doric  king  of  Glamorgan,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Tintern,  againft  the  Saxons,  (which  occafioned  the 
building  of  the  church;)  whole  corpfe  bilhop  Godwin, 
in  1630,  ordered  to  be  replaced  in  its  ftone-coffin,  hav¬ 
ing  been  difcovered  by  chance,  and  was  nearly  entire, 
though  it  had  lain  buried  above  a  thoufand  years,  and 
the  wound  in  the  head  which  occafioned  his  death  was 
very  vifible.  Formerly  the  biffiops  of  Llandaff  had  a  pa¬ 
lace  here;  but  it  was  deltroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

MATH'ESIS,  /  [Greek.]  The  doctrine  of  mathema¬ 
tics. — Mad  mathefis  alone  was  unconfin’d.  Pope. 

MATH'FIELD,  commonly  called  Mayfield  (Upper 
and  Lower),  two  villages  on  the  Dove,  near  Alhborne, 
Derbyfiiire.  In  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  field  called  Dale- 
Clole,  Roman  money  has  been  found  ;  and  in  Church- 
Town  field,  in  Upper  Mathfield,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
was  dug  up  a  Roman  urn.  There  are  alio  in  Harlow- 
Greave,  and  on  Colwich-Common,  near  thefe  villages, 
two  burial-places,  luppoled  to  have  been  Roman. 

MATHIEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados:  five  miles  north  ot  Caen,  and  thirteen  ealt 
of  Bayeux, 

MA THIL'DIS,  a  woman’s  name. 

MA'THO,  a  man’s  name  ;  a  corrupt  lawyer  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  mentioned  in  Juvenal’s  firft  Satire. 

MA'THON,  a  village  in  Worcelterlhire,  feven  miles 
from  Worcelter,  in  a  notch  of  the  county,  on  the  ealt. 
lide  of  Malvern  Hills,  almoft  furrour.ded  by  Hereford- 
fiiire.  A  great  deal  of  cider  is  made  here. 

MATHRAV'EL,  a  village  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  ot  Montgomery  ;  once  the  feat  of  the  prince  of 
Powis,  and  fuppoied  to  be  the  ancient  city  called  Medio¬ 
lanum-,  now  reduced  to  a  farm-houfe.  It  is  five  miles 
north- welt  of  Wellhpool. 

MA'THRY,  a  village  in  Pembrokeftiire,  South  Wales; 
with  a  fair  on  the  10th  of  October. 

MATH'URINS,/i  in  church-hiftory,  a  focitty  cf  re¬ 
ligious 
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Ugious  founded  by  pope  Innocent  for  redeeming  Chrif- 
tians  from  Turkifh  flavery.  They  were  otherwife  called 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  bat  obtained  the  name  of 
Mathurins,  from  their  having  a  monaftery  at  Paris,  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  place  where  there  is  a  chapel  conl'ecrated  to  St. 
Mathurin. 

MATHU'SEN,  or  Mauthausen,  a  town  of  Auftria, 
fituated  on  the  Danube:  feven  miles  ealt  of  Steyregg. 

MATIA'NA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  of  Afia, 
between  Armenia  and  Media  ;  called  by  Strabo  the  Mar- 
tianane  of  Media. 

MA'TIAS  (St.)  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  New 
Navarre:  150  miles  welt  of  Caia  Grande. 

MAT'ICA  (St.)  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government 
of  Revel,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland:  twenty  miles  north-ealt 
of  Revel. 

MATICA'LAS,  a  river  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  feven  leagues  from  Cateltaftrand,  or  the  Port  of  San- 
fonate,  known  by  fome  high  but  fmall  hills  that  are  op- 
polite  to  it,  and  much  expofed  tb  northerly  winds. 

MATIGNON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North  Coafts  :  fourteen  miles  north-welt  of  Dinan, 
and  eleven  north-eaft  of  Lamballe. 

MATIL'DA,  or  Maud,  [from  the  Gr.  lignifying  a 
lady  of  honour.]  A  woman’s  name. 

MATIL'DA,  or  Maud,  Emprefs  of  Germany  and 
Queen  of  England.  See  the  latter  article,  vol.  vi.  p.  5 6 7— 
570. 

MATIL'DA,  Countefs  of  Tufcany.  See  the  article 
Italy,  vol.  xi.  p.  457,  458. 

MATIL'DA, -in  geography,  a  townftiip  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  in  the  county  of  Dundas,  being  the  iixth  townftiip 
in  afcending  the  river  St.  Laurence:  a  few  miles  north- 
welt  of  Ofwegetchie. 

MATIL'DA,  a  town  of  Virginia,  on  the  Potomack  : 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Wafhington. 

MATIL'LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon  : 
twenty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Salamanca. 

MAT'IN,  adj.  [matutinus,  Lat.]  Morning;  ufed  in 
the  morning  : 

I  wafte  the  matin  lamp  in  fighs  for  thee  ; 

Thy  image  fteals  between  my  God  and  me.  Pope. 

MAT'IN,/  Morning: 

The  glow-worm  (hows  the  mattin  to  be  near, 

And  ’gins  to  pale  his  uneffeflual  fire.  Shake/peare. 

MAT'IN,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the  St. 
Laurence  150  miles  below  Quebec. 

MATI'NA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Cofta  Rica  :  fixty  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Carthage. 

MATINA'TA,/  [Italian.]  A  lover’s  morning- fong, 
under  the  window  of  his  milfrefs.  The  Crufca  Dictio¬ 
nary  defines  it,  “  A  compofition  fving  and  played  by  a 
Jover  in  a  morning,  under  tbe  window  of  his  miitrels  ;  as 
a  fercnata  is  performed  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  the  evening.” 

MA'TING,/  The  aft  or  ftate  of  cohabiting  j  the  aft 
of  putting  into  confufton. 

MATIN'ICUS  ISLANDS,  a  clutter  of  fmall  iflands  in 
America,  on  the  coaft  of  Maine.  Lat.  43.  56.  N.  Ion.  68. 
so.  W. 

MATI'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Otranto  :  ten  miles  ealt  of  Gallipoli. 

MAT'INS,  /.  Morning  worfhip. — By  the  pontifical,  110 
altar  is  conl'ecrated  without  reitques;  the  vigils  are  cele¬ 
brated  before  them,  and  the  n  oft  urn  and  mattins ,  for  the 
faints  whofe  the  reliques  are.  Stilling fleet. 

That  he  fliould  raife  his  mitred  creft  on  high. 

And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 

To  (acred  rites ;  and  vex  th’  etherial  powers 

With  midnight  mattins,  at  uncivil  hours.  Dryden. 

M  ATI'NUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain  of  Apu¬ 
lia,  abounding  in  yew-trees,  and  bees,. 


MATIS'CO,  a  town  of  ^Edui,  in  Gaul ;  now  called 

Macon. 

MATISFAL'VA,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania  :  feven  miles 
eaft-fouth  ealt  of  Samofvivar. 

MAT'LOCK,  a  village  and  parifh  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  17  miles 
diftant  from  Derby,  and  143  from  London.  At  the  time 
ot  compiling  the  Domefday -book,  it  was  a  hamlet  of  the 
manor  of  Metesford,  which  was  part  of  the  demefnes  of 
the  crown.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  William  de  Ferrers, 
earl  of  Derby;  but,  on  the  attainder  of  his  fon  Robert, 
reverted  to  the  crown  ;  and,  being  granted  by  Edward  I. 
to  Edmund  earl  of  Lancalter,  continued  a  part  of  that 
earldom  and  duchy  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  it 
was  fold  to  the  copyholders  of  the  manor,  and  is  now  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  (hares.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  neighbouring  lead-mines,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton.  The  houfes  are  principally  of  llone; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  a  neat  ltone  bridge. 
The  church  ftands  on  the  verge  of  a  romantic  rock.  On 
the  eminence  called  Riber,  are  the  remains  of  a  druidical 
altar,  or  cromlech,  called  the  Hirjl  jldnes.  It  is  compofed. 
of  four  mattes  of  grit-ttone,  one  of  which,  apparently  the 
fmalleft,  is  placed  on  the  others,  and  is  computed  to  weigh 
about  two  tons.  On  this  upper  lfone  is  a  circular  hole, 
fix  inches  deep,  and  nine  in  diameter,  wherein,  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  (food  a  ltone  pillar. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  is  Matlock- 
bath  ;  which,  though  few  fituations  can  be  more  beautiful, 
was  only  occupied  by  fome  rude  cottages  inhabited  by 
miners,  till  its  warm  fprings  began  to  attrafl  notice,  for 
their  medicinal  qualities,  about  tbe  year  1698.  At  that 
period  the  original  bath  was  built,  and  a  houle  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  vifitors.  A  lecond  fpring  having  been 
difeovered,  a  new  bath  and  lodging-houfe  were  ereCted. 
At  a  later  period,  a  third  fpring  was  found  ;  another  bath 
and  houfe  were  confequently  built ;  and  the  latter,  by  va¬ 
rious  alterations,  is  become  one  of  the  molt  commodious 
hotels  in  England.  Thel’e  buildings  are  of  (tone,  and  are 
refpeCtively  named,  the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the 
Hotel.  In  thefe,  and  two  private  lodging-houfes,  five 
hundred  perfons  may  at  the  fame  time  be  accommodated. 
The  Matlock  feafon  commences  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  October.  The  heat  of  the  hot 
well  here,  and  that  of  our  other  molt  famous  hot  waters, 
is  by  Fahrenheit, 

116,  or  84) 

82,  01  50  l  above  freezing. 
76,  or  44  f  s 

69,  or  37  j 
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T[ie  environs  of  this  place  are  fuperior  in  natural  beauty 
to  molt  in  the  kingdom.  They  form  a  winding  vale  of 
above  three  miles,  through  which  the  river  Derwent  runs; 
the  courfe  extremely  various ;  in  fome  places  the  breadth 
is  confiderabie,  and  the  (tream  fmooth  ;  in  ethers  it  breaks 
upon  the  rocks,  and  falls  over  the  fragments,  befides  form¬ 
ing  feveral  (light  cafcades.  The  boundaries  of  the  vale 
are  cultivated  hills  on  one  fide,  and  very  bold  rocks,  with 
pendant  woods,  on  the  other.  The  belt  tour  of  tbe  place 
is  to  crofs  the  river  near  the  turnpike,  and  then  take  the 
winding  path  up  the  rock,  which  leads  you  to  the  range 
of  fields  at  the  top,  bounded  this  way  by  the  precipice  ; 
along  which  we  would  advile  every  one  who  vifits  Mat- 
lock  to- walk,  for  it  is,  without  exception,  the  fitieft  natu¬ 
ral  terrace  in  the  world.  At  the  top,  turn  to  the  left,  till 
you  come  to  the  projecting  point  called  Hag- rock.  From 
this  fpot  you  have  a  perpendicular  view  down  a  vail  preci¬ 
pice  to  the  river,  which  here  forms  a  fine  (heet  of  water, 
fringed  with  wood  on  the  oppofite  fide.  It  falls  twice 
over  the  rock,  the  roar  of  which  adds  to  the  effeCt  of  the 
fcene.  The  valley  is  fmall,  and  bounded  immediately  by 
the  hills,  which  rile  boldly  from  it,  and  are  cut  into  mclo- 
lures,  fome  of  the  fined  verdure,  others  (cared  with  rocks, 
and  fome  full  of  wood  j  the  variety  plcafing,  and  the  whole 
3,  *  view 
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view  very  noble.  Advancing  along  the  precipice,  the 
views  catch  you  as  you  move  through  the  draggling 
branches  of  the  woods  which  grow  on  the  edge  of  it,  and 
are  very  pi£lui'efq>'*y  ;  in  fome  places  down  on  the  water 
alone;  in  others,  into  glens  of  woods  dark  and  gloomy, 
with  fpots,  here  and  there,  quite  open,  w  hich  let  in  vari¬ 
ous  cheerful  views  of  the  dale  and  cultivated  hills.  Thefe 
continue  till  you  come  to  an  elm  with  divided  branches, 
growing  on  the  rocky  edge  of  the  precipice.  It  forms  a 
natural  baluftrade,  over  which  you  view  a  very  noble  fcene. 
You  command  the  river  both  ways,  prefenting  feveral  fine 
(beets  of  water,  and  falling  four  times  over  the  rocks.  To 
the  left,  the  fhore  is  hanging- wood,  from  the  precipice 
down  to  the  very  water’s  edge  ;  but  the  rocks  break  from 
it  in  feveral  places,  their  heads  being  beautifully .  fringed 
with  open  wood,  as  if  the  projection  was  to  exhibit  a  va¬ 
riety  ot  (hade  on  the  back  ground  of  the  wood.  At  the 
top  of  the  rocks,  and  quite  furrounded  with  wood,  two 
fmall  grabs  inclofures  are  feen,  divided  by  draggling  trees 
■ — nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  The  oppofite  fide  of 
the  vale  is  formed  by  many  hanging  inclofures  ;  and  the 
higher  boundary  is  a  great  variety  of  hill  cut  in  fields. 
To  the  right  the  fcene  is  different  ;  the  edging  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  thick  (tripe  of  wood,  fo  clofe  that  the  trees  feem  to 
grow  from  the  wate/.  They  form  a  dark  {hade,  under 
which  the  river  is  fmooth.  Above  this  wood  appear  fome 
lioufes,  furrounded  by  feveral  grafs-fields,  beautifully 
fbelving  down  among  wild  ground  of  wood  and  rock. 
Above  the  whole  a  noble  hill,  bare,  but  broken  by  rocky 
fpots.  Advancing,  you  come  to  a  projecting  point,  edged 
with  fmall  afh-trees,  from  which  you  have  a  fmooth  reach 
of  the  river  through  a  thick  dark  wood  :  a  molt  pleafing 
variation  from  the  preceding  fcenes.  Above  it,  to  the 
right,  is  the  High  Tor,  or  Mam  Tor  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
a  vaft  perpendicular  rock,  350  feet  high,  riling  out  of  a 
dark  wood,  itfelf  being  quite  crowned  with  wood— the 
whole  magnificent.  Turning  to  another  wave  in  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  an  opening  in  the  fhrubbery-wood  pre- 
fents  a  reach  of  the  river  wdth  a  very  noble  fhare  of  hang¬ 
ing  wood,  the  rock  partly  bare,  but  all  in  a  deep  fliade  of 
wood.  A  houfeortwo,  and  a  few  inclofures,  enliven  the 
fpot  where  the  river  is  loff,  all  clofely  bounded  by  tire 
great  hill.  This  view  isa  complete  picture.  Proceeding- 
further,  the  woody  edging  of  the  rocks  is  fo  thick  as  to 
prevent  any  views  ;  but  the  river  falling-over  fome  rocks 
beneath,  the  roar  of  it  renders  this  circumflance  advan¬ 
tageous  :  it  is  the  keeping  of  the  general  -picture.  It  leads 
toa  point  of  rock  higher  than  any  of- the  preceding,  and, 
being  open,  prefentsa  full  view  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
valley.  To  the  left,  the  river  flows  under  a  noble  fhore 
of  hanging  wood;  and  above  the  w^ole  a  va!t  range  of 
inclofures,  w  hich  rile  one  above  another  in  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  manner.  This  point  of  view  is  nfgh  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  likewife  a  new  vale  behind  the  precipice;  this  ridge 
of  rocky  hill,  fheiving  gently  down,  is  lolt  in  a  fine  wav¬ 
ing  vale  of  cultivated  fields  of  a  pleafing  verdure,  and 
bounded  by  the  fide  of  an  extended  bare  hill.  Tr.is  dou¬ 
ble  view  renders  the  fpot  amazingly  fine.  A  few  yards 
further,  you  turn  on  to  the  point  of  a  very  hold  projec¬ 
tion  of  rock,  wdiich  opens  to  new  fcenes.  The  river  is 
feen  both  to  the  right  arid  left,  gloriouliy  environed  with 
thick  wood.  On  the  oppofite  hill  fourgrafs  inclofures  of 
a  fine  verdure  are  fkirted  with  trees,  through  the  branches 
of  w  hich  you  fee  frefh  {hades  of  green  ;  a  pleafing -contralt 
to  the  rocky  wonders  of  the  precipice.  From  hence  the 
wood  excludes  the  view  for  fome  diftanee,  till  you  turn  to 
a  point  with  a  feat,  called  Adam’s  Bench  ;  and,  as  the 
rock  here  projects  very  much  into  the  dale,  it  consequently 
gives  a  full  command  of  all  the  woody  Keeps  you  have 
palled  ;  and  a  very  noble  fcene  it  is.  The  range  of  hang¬ 
ing  wood,  almofl  perpendicular  from  the  lofty  rocky 
points  down  to  the  very  Water,  is  linking.  The  bare 
rocks  in  fome  places  bulge  out,  but  never  without  a  fkirt- 
ing  of  open  wood  :  the  light  through  branches  fo  grow¬ 
ing,  from  fuch  lofty  clifts,  has  an  effeCt  truly  pidurefque. 


The  immediate  {bore  on  the  other  fide  is  wood ;  and, 
higher  up,  raifed  inclofures.  On  the  whole,  a  nobler 
union  of  wood  and  water  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined. 
Leaving  the  precipice,  a  walk  cut  in  the  rock  leads  to  the 
bottom,  where  is  another  made  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  but  parted  from  it  by  a  thick  edging  of  wood,  and 
quite  arched  with  trees  ;  it  is  waved  in  gentle  bends  in  as 
true  a  tafte  as  we  remember  any  where  to  be  feen,  where 
the  wood  is  fo  thick  as  to  be  quite  impervious.  The  roar- 
of  the  falls  in  the  river  is  fine  ;  in  other  fpots,  the  grove 
to  the  water  is  thin  enough  to  let  in  the  glittering  of  the 
fun-beams  on  the  river,  which,  in  fuch  a  dark  fequeftered 
walk,  has  a  very  pleafing  effeCt.  The  fhaded  walk  leads 
toa  bank  in  view  of  a  fmall  cafcade  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river  ;  foon  after  is  an  opening,  to  the  right,  to  a 
fine  fwell  of  wood,  and  then  another  to  the  left  againfl  the 
great  bill,  w  hich  is  here  fine.  The  next  place  to  which 
vve  would  advife  a  ftranger  to  go,  is  to  Maffon-bill,  which 
is  at  a  fmall  diftance  :  llie  way  to  it  is  an  agreeable  walk, 
which  gives  feveral  views.  This  rock  is  750  feet  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  the  river  is  direCtly  below,  a  fine  fmooth  dream, 
giving  a  noble  bend.  Oppofite  is  a  vaft  fweep  of  hills 
which  rife  fn  the  bolded  manner,  with  a  piCtu refque  knot 
of  inclofures  in  the  middle  of  it.  On  one  fide,  a  deep 
ridge  of  rock  ;  on  the  other,  a  varied  precipice  of  rock 
and  wood.  You  look  down  on  the  old  bath  with  a  fine 
front  of  wood,  many  varied  waves  of  inclofures  bounded 
by  diftant  hills.  Further  on,  on  the  fame  eminence,  you 
come  to  a  point  of  bare  rock,  from  which  you  look  down 
a  precipice  of  abfolutely  five  hundred  feet  perpendicular: 
the  river,  breaking  over  fragments.of  the  rocks,  roars  in  a 
manner  that  adds  to  the  fublimity  of  the  fcene.  The  fhore 
of  wood  very  noble.  From  hence,  following  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  you  come  to  another  point,  from  whence 
you  have  a  double  view  of  the  river  beneath,  as  it  were 
in  another  region.  To  the  left,  the  great  rock  rifes  from 
the  bafon  of  a  vaft  wood  in  the  boldeft  and  nobleft  ftyle. 
Sinking  a  little  to  the  right,  you  have  one  of  the  fineft 
views  imaginable;  the  river  gives  a  fine  bend  through  a 
narrow  meadow  of  a  beautiful  verdure;  the  boundaries  of 
the  vale,  woods  hanging  perpendicularly,  and  feared  with 
rocks.  In  the  centre,  a  round  hill  riling  out  of  a  wood, 
in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  fweep  of  inclofures,  which,  hanging 
to  the  eye  in  the  moft  piflurefque  manner,  has  an  effect 
aftonifhingly  fine.  In  one  place  a  ft ee pie  rifes  from  a 
knot  of  wood  ;  and  a  variety  of  fcattered  villages,  in 
others,  unite  to  render  this  fcene  truly  glorious. 

Where  as  proud  Maffon  rifes  rude  and  bleak. 

And  with  mifhapen  turrets  crefts  the  peak. 

Old  Matlock  gapes,  with- marble  jaws  beneath, 

And  o’er  fear’d  Derwent  bends  his  flinty  teeth  s 
Deep  in  wide  caves  below  the  dangerous  foil 
Blue  fulphurs  flame,  imprifon’d  waters  boil. 

Impetuous  ftreams  in  fpiral  columns  rife 
Through  rifted  rocks,  impatient  for  the  fkies  ; 

Or,  o’er  bright  feas  of  bubbling  lavas  blow. 

As  heave  and  tofs  the  billowy  fires  below  ; 

Condens’d  on  high,  in  wandering  rills  they  glide, . 

From  Maffon’S  dome,  and  burft  his  fparry  fide  ; 

Round  his  grey  towers,  and  down  his  fringed  walls  j 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  liquid  treafure  falls  ; 

In  beds  of  ftalaflite,  bright  ores  among. 

O’er  corals,  fhells,  and  cryftals,  winds  along; 

Crufts  the  green  modes,  and  the  tangled  wood. 

And  fparkling  plunges  to  its  parent  flood. 

Darzvin's  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  dale,  at  a  village  called  Cran¬ 
ford,  is  a  Jpacious  building,  ereCted  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  by  the  late  fir  Richard  Arkwrignf,  and  now  the 
property  of  his  foil  Richard  Arkwright,  efq.  whole  ele¬ 
gant  manfion,  Willerlley-caftie,  It  and  s  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  a  commanding  eminence,  w  hich  terminates  the  exten- 
five  range  of  rocks  that  forms  the  eaftern  boundary  of  tb'e 
Derwent,  in  its  courle  through  Matlock  dale.  The  cafile 
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confifts  of  a  body,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  having 
a  circular  tower  rifing  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a 
femicircular  tower  projecting  from  the  front  on  each  tide 
of  the  entrance,  and  two  wings  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
angle  ;  the  whole  draft  tire  is  embattled,  and  the  walls 
are  of  free-done.  The  apartments  are  neat  rather  than 
elegant  5  but  the  appendages  are  in  the  firlt  Ityle  of  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  gardens  are  entered  by  a  neat  lodge. 
Formerly  they  were  open  to  the  company  at  Matlock  5  but, 
in  confequence  of  fome  irregularities,  they  are  now  only 
fhown  by  a  guide,  twice  a-week.  The  very  interefling 
landfcape,  which  Wellerfley  commands,  mult  have  been 
endeared  to  the  heart  of  the  late  poffefibr  by  the  reflection, 
that  under  his  aufpices  the  whole  diftrift  was  enriched, 
and  comfort  and  plenty  introduced  where  they  had  hitherto 
been  Grangers. 

Between  the  river  and  the  cliff  is  a  fmall  chapel,  ele¬ 
gantly  built  of  hewn  (tone,  erected  and  endowed  by  fir 
Richard  Arkwright,  with  a  rent-charge  of  50I.  a-year;  and, 
by  an  augmentation  with  queen  Anne’s  bounty,  the  cure 
is  now  worth  70I. 

Near  the  weltern  bank  of  the  Derwent  rifes  a  petrifying 
fpring,  into  which  whatever  is  thrown  fpeedily  becomes 
incrulted,  and  at  length  wholly  petrified.  Among  the 
curiofities  which  the  keeper  of  this  fpring  fhows  in  his 
collection,  are  an  old  wig  and  a  hair  broom,  which  evince 
the  wonderful  powers  of  this  water. 

Cumberland  Cavern,  which  is  generally  vifited,  is  faid 
to  have  formerly  communicated  with  the  entrance  of  an 
old  lead-mine,  and  therefore  is  a  mixed  production  ;  but 
Smedley’s  Cavern  is  only  the  fport  of  nature,  though  it 
was  inacceilible  till  the  perfon,  whole  name  it  bears,  after 
feventeen  years  labour  and  perfeverance,  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  it;  and  he  now  afts  as  a  guide  to  difplay 
its  beauties.  Here  he  found  immenfe  treafures  of  fpar, and 
other  curious  minerals  and  fofiils,  with  which  his  mu- 
feum,  oppofite  the  New  Bath,  is  always  plentifully  ftored. 
The  perfon  who  fhows  the  Cumberland  Cavern  has  like- 
wife  a  repofitory  of  the  fame  kind  near  Froggatt’s  hotel  ; 
and  vifitors  to  Matlock  generally  purcliafe  fome  of  the 
beautiful  dalaftite  ornaments,  which  are  manufactured 
and  fold  here  :  thefe  are,  vafes,  urns,  pedeftals,  pyramids, 
ink-ltands,  chimney-ornaments,  falts,  and  various  other 
articles,  exquifitely  fhaped  and  poliflied. 

Darley  is  a  village  five  miles  from  Matlock.  In  the 
church-yard  there  is  a  yew-tree,  the  circumference  of 
whofe  trunk  (which  is  an  entire  folid  compaCt  body),  at 
five  feet  diftance  from  the  ground,  is  thirty-two  feet  eight 
inches  :  the  height  of  the  trunk  to  the  part  where  the  firft 
branches  fhoot  forth  is  eight  feet!  its  age  is  computed  to 
exceed  400  years.  It  is  at  prefent  of  low  ftature,  with 
many  of  its  limbs  broken  off,  at  a  part  where  they  mea- 
fure  from  two  to  five  feet  in  circumference  ;  one  of  thefe, 
which  feetns  to  have  been  of  great  fize,  now  lies  on  the 
ground,  near  the  whole  ftock.  Guide  to  the  Watering  Places. 
Wilkes's  Britijh  DireElory,  vol,  ii. 

MATMA'I,  one  of  the  Kurile  or  Kurilfkoi  iflantls, 
the  fouthernmolt  and  larged,  fubjeft  to  the  Japanefe,  and 
fortified  and  garrifoned  on  the  fide  toward  the  continent. 
The  channel  between  this  ifland  and  Japan  is  faid  to  be 
no  more  than  fixty  verfts  wide,  and  full  of  rocks.  The 
current  is  very  rapid.  On  the  fouthern  promontory 
ftands  the  Japanefe  town  Matmai,  where  the  fupreme 
commander  rtfides.  The  hairy  Kuriles  are  in  poiteflion 
of  the  inland  parts  ot  the  ifland.  The  Japanefe  and  Chi- 
nefe  refort  hither  in  trading-veffels  for  the  purpofes  of 
commerce,  which  confifts  in  bartering  with  the  Kuriles 
for  fea-otters,  feals,  and  various  forts  of  furs  ;  alfo  fat,  oil, 
and  blubber  of  whales,  and  other  marine  animals;  eagles’ 
feathers  for  fledging  their  darts  and  arrows,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  in  exchange  tor  iilk  and  cotton  pieces  for  garments, 
japanned  vtfftls,  rice,  brandy,  tobacco,  fabres,  knives, 
pots  and  kettles,  hatchets,  and  the  like.  In  the  region 
of  the  bay  Atkis,  the  land  extends  northward  in  a  great 
headland,  where  lofty  mountains  rife  on  all  parts,  tending 
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eaftward  in  ridges  5  within  land  are  fpacious  vales  between 
the  mountains,  and  large  rivers  roll  in  currents  to  the  fea. 
The  coaft  abounds  in  bays  and  bights,  which  might  be 
made  to  ferve  for  harbours.  The  forefls  confilt  ot  oaks, 
beech,  elm,  birch,  willow,  and  other  trees  of  unknown 
fpecies.  The  fields  produce  a  multitude  of  vegetables, 
among  which  are  ftrawberries,  cranberries,  bilberries,  and 
a  large  fort  of  hips  and  haws.  Of  animals,  the  forefls  af¬ 
ford  haunts  to  black  bears,  elks,  roebucks,  deer,  fables, 
foxes,  hares,  and  river-otters.  The  bays  and  inland  lakes 
fwarm  with  all  kinds  of  ducks  and  water-fowl ;  nor  is  the 
country  deficient  in  frogs  and  fnakes. 

MAT'ME,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the 
Brilgaw,  and  runs  into  the  Schwarzach  eight  miles  north 
of  Wald  flint. 

MA'TO  BO'LO,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  Iflands,- 
near  the  north  coafi  of  Panay.  Lat.  11.  56.  N.  Ion.  122. 
45-  E. 

MA'TO  DENTOO',  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Minas  Geraes :  forty-five  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  Villarica. 

MA'TO  GROS'SO  See  Matto  Grosso. 

MATOCH'NIK  SCHAR',  a  ltrait  which  divides  Nova 
Zembla,  always  filled  with  ice,  Lat.  75.  N. 

MATOM'KIN  (Great),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coafi  of  Virginia.  Lat.  37.42.  N.  Ion.  75.  36.  W. 

MATOM'KIN  (Little),  a  (mall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coafi  of  Virginia.  Lat.  37.  38.  N.  Ion.  75.  42.  W. 

M ATON B ACKR APET'T A,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
in  the  circar  of  Cuddapa :  thirty-two  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eafi  of  Cuddapa. 

MATOO'N  HAR'BOUR,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth-eafl: 
coaft  of  Nova  Scotia.  Lat.  44.  N,  Ion.  64.  45.  W. 

MATOU'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire:  eleven  miles  fouth-ealt of  Charolles, 
and  thirteen  weft  of  Macon. 

MATOU'RCA,/!  in  botany.  See  Vandellia. 

MATOWO'MAN  CREE'K,  a  river  ot  Maryland, 
which  runs  into  the  Potomack  in  lat.  38.38.  N.  Ion.  77. 
18.  W. 

MA'TRA,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Hungary,  fituated 
to  the  (outh-weft  of  Erlau. 

MATRAMO'DO,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  twenty-feven  miles  weft  of  Vellore. 

MATRANG',  f.  A  term  in  San(krit,  which  fignifies 
one  whole  tone  ;  one  matrang  is  a  (hort  vowel,  two  are  a 
long  vowel. 

MATRA'S,yi  [French.]  A  fort  of  dart  anciently  ufed, 
and  which  was  not  fufficiently  pointed  to  occafion  any 
thing  more  than  a  bruife.  James's  Mil.  Dill. 

MAT'RASSj/i  [ malras ,  Fr.  ]  A  chemical  glafs  vefiel 
made  for  digeftion  or  diftillation,  being  foinetimes  bellied, 
and  foinetimes  rifing  gradually  tapered  into  a  conical  figure. 
See  the  article  Chemistry,  vol.  iv.  p.  193. — A  glafs 
made  like  a  matrafs. — Proteft  from  violent  dorms,  and  the 
too-parching  darts  of  the  fun,  your  pennached  tulips  and 
ranunculus’s,  covering  them  with  matrajfes.  Evelyn's  Ka~ 
lendar. 

MATRA'Y,  a  town  of  the  Tyrolefe :  ten  miles  fouth 
of  Infpruck. 

MA'TRED,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MATREL'LA,yi  in  botany.  See  Vandellia, 

MA'TRI,  [Heb.  rain.]  A  man’s  name. 

MA'TRI,  [Hindoo.]  A  term  applied  by  the  bramins 
to  feveral  of  the  female  divinities,  or  divine  mothers,  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  feems  nearly  the  fame  as  Sakti, 
which,  however,  is  generally  dated  to  mean  the  aftive 
energy  of  a  power,  rather  than  a  mother.  In  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr.  Paterfon  enumerates 
eight  of  thefe,  viz.  1.  Mahefwari,  the  fakti  of  Mahefa,  or 
Siva.  2.  Sarafwati :  in  this  character,  indeed,  more  cor- 
reftly  called  Brahmi  or  Brahmani,  fakti  of  Brahma.  3. 
Narayani  of  Narayana.  4.  Indrani,  or  Aindri,  of  Indra. 
5.  Kaumari  of  Kartikya.  6.  Varahi  of  Viftinu,  in  the 
Varahavatara.  7.  Narafinhi  of  Vifimu,  in  the  Narafing- 
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avatars.  8,  Aparajita,  a  form  of  Bhavani,  the  female 
principle.  The. lad,  Mr.  Paterfon  remarks,  may  be  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  Mahefwari,  or  a  female 
Siva,  riding  on  a  white  bull,  may  have  given  rife  to  the 
dory  of  Europa’s  rape;  while  Brahmi,  or  the  female 
Brahma,  with  the  fvvan,  may,  in  like  manner,  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  Thefe  explanations 
were,  perhaps,  invented  by  the  Greeks,  to  account  for 
Symbols,  of  the  meaning  of  which  they  we're  ignorant. 

On  the  foregoing  paffage,  Mr.  Colebrook,  the  fuccefibr 
of  fir  William  Jones  in  the  chair  of  the  Afiatic  Society, 
gives  the  following  information  :  “The  eight  Saktis,  or 
energies  of  as  many  deities,  are  alfo  called  Matris,  or  mo¬ 
thers.  They  are  called  Brahmi,  &c.  becaufe  they  Sprung 
from  the  bodies  of  Brahma,  and  the  other  gods  refpedtively. 
In  Some  places  they  are  thus  enumerated  :  Brahmi,  Ma¬ 
hefwari,  Aindri,  Varahi,  Vaifhnavi,  Kaumari,  Chamunda, 
and  Charchika.  Some  reduce  the  number  to  Seven ;  omit¬ 
ting  the  two  latter,  and  adding  Kauveri  (which  fee.) 
Prayers  are  addrelfed  to  the  Matris  on  various  occafions, 
efpecially  in  the  Cavachas,  or  defenfive  incantations. 
(See  Mantra.)  Two  are  cited  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  extratt  from  the  Marcandeya  Purana,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  thefe  goddefles.  “  May  Brahmani,  conferring 
the  benefit  of  all  benedictions,  protect  me  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
Narayani  on  the  fouth-eaft,  for  the  fake  of  realizing  every 
wifh  ;  Mahefwari  too  on  the  South,  rendering  every  thing 
aufpicious;  Chamunda  on  the  South- weft,  difcomfiting  all 
enemies;  and  on  the  weft  Kaumari,  armed  with  her  lance 
and  flayer  of  foes  ;  on  the  north-weft,  Aparajita,  the  beau¬ 
teous  giver  of  victory;  on  the  north  Varahi,  granter  of 
boons;  and  on  the  north-eaft  Narafinhi,  the  baniflier  of 
terror.  May  thefe  mothers,  being  eight  deities  and  active 
powers,  defend  me.”  Another  incantation  Amply  enu¬ 
merates  the  fame  eight  goddefles,  and  proceeds  thus : 
“  May  thefe,  and  all  Matris,  guard  me  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  W'eapons  on  all  quarters,  and  on  every  point.”  In 
the  Devi  Mahatmya,  the  aflembling  of  the  Matris  to  com¬ 
bat  the  demons  is  defcribed  ;  and  we  Shall  extraCl  the  paf¬ 
fage,  with  fome  others,  as  defcriptive  generally  of  the 
principal  female  divinities  of  the  Hindoos,  and  throwing 
Some  light  on  an  obfcure,  but  interefting,  branch  of  the 
mythology  of  that,  and  we  may  fafely  fay  of  other,  people. 
“  The  energy  of  each  god,  exactly  like  him,  with  the  fame 
form,  the  fame  decoration,  and  the  fame  vehicle,  came  to 
light  againft  the  demons.  The  Sakti  of  Brahma,  girt 
with  a  white  gourd,  arrived  on  a  car  yoked  with  Swans  ; 
her  title  is  Brahmani.  Mahefwari  came  riding  on  a  bull, 
and  bearing  a  trident,  with  a  vaft  ferpent  for  a  ring,  a 
crefcent  for  a  gem.  Kaumari,  bearing  a  lance  in  her  hand 
and  riding  on  a  peacock.  Vaiflinavi  alfo  arrived,  fitting 
on  an  eagle,  and  bearing  a  couch,  a  difcus,  a  club,  and  a 
bow  and  a  fword,  in  her  feveral  hands.  The  energy  of 
Hari,  vvho  aflunred  the  unrivalled  form  of  the  holy  boar, 
likewife  came  there,  afluming  the  body  of  Varahi.  Nara¬ 
finhi  too,  embodied  in  a  form  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of 
Nrifinhi,  with  an  ereCl  mane  reaching  to  the  hoft  of  ftars. 
Aindri  came,  bearing  the  thunder-bolt,  and  riding  on 
the  king  of  elephants,  and  in  every  refpeCl  like  Indra,  with 
a  hundred  eyes.  Laftly,  came  the  dreadful  energy  named 
Chandika,  who  Sprung  from  the  body  of  Devi,  horrible, 
howling  like  a  hundred  (hakals ;  fhe,  furnamed  Aparajita, 
the  unconquered  goddefs,  thus  addrefled  Ifani,  whofe 
head  is  encircled  with  his  dulky-braided  locks.” — “Thus,” 
continues  the  ftory,  which  is  too  long  for  infertion,  “did 
the  wrathful  hoft  of  Matris  flay  the  demons.” 

In  the  Uttara  kalpa  of  the  fame  Purana,  the  Matris  are 
thus  defcribed  :  “  Chamunda  Handing  on  a  corpfe  ;  Va¬ 
rahi  fitting  on  a  buffalo ;  Aindri  mounted  on  an  elephant; 
Vaifhnavi  borne  by  an  eagle ;  Mahefwari  riding  on  a  bull  ; 
Kaumari  conveyed  by  a  peacock;  Brahmi  carried  by  a 
fwan  ;  and  Aparajita  revered  by  the  univerfe;  are  all  Ma¬ 
tris  endowed  with  every  faculty.” 

The  probability  of  thefe  and  fimilar  Puranic  legends 
foaving  been  the  origin  of  thofe  of  Aphrodite,  Europa, 
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and  Leda,  is  above  hinted.  A  farther  confideration  of  the 
paflages  quoted  might  lead  to  a  belief  of  greater  identity- 
in  the  mythology  of  theeaftern  and  weftern  heathens.  A 
virgin  goddefs  conveyed  by  a  peacock,  a  hundred-eyed 
deity,  and  one  borne  by  an  eagle,  are  common  to  both. 
Other  points  of  uniformity  will  occur  to  the  claflical 
reader;  and  we  mean  to  refume  the  Subject  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Sakti.  See  alfo  the  Afiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p. 
68-87. 

MATRICA'RIA,  f.  [So  named  from  having  been  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  efficacious  in  diforders  of  the  matrix.]  Fe¬ 
verfew;  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  or¬ 
der  polygamia  fuperflua,  natural  order  of  compolitte  dif- 
coideas,  (corymbiferae,  JvJf-)  Generic  characters — Calyx: 
common  hemispherical ;  Scales  linear,  imbricate,  almoft 
equal,  not  fcariofe.  Corolla  :  compound  radiate  ;  co- 
rollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  numerous,  in  a  hemisphe¬ 
rical  difk  ;  females  in  the  ray  Several.  Proper  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  funnel-form,  five-cleft.  Spreading ;  female 
oblong,  three-toothed.  Stamina  :  to  the  hermaphrodites  ; 
filaments,  five,  capillary,  very  fiiort ;  anthers  cylindrical, 
tubular.  Piftillum:  to  the  hermaphrodites  ;  germ  oblong, 
naked  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  ftigma 
bifid,  Spreading.  To  the  females  :  germ  naked  ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form,  almoft  the  length  of  the  hermaphrodite  ;  ftigmas 
two,  revolute.  Pericarpium  :  none;  calyx  unchanged. 
Seeds  :  Solitary,  oblong,  without  any  pappus  or  down,  to 
both  Sorts  of  florets.  Receptacle:  naked,  convex. — Effeti- 
tial  CharaEler.  Calyx  hemispherical,  imbricate;  the  mar¬ 
ginal  Scales  Solid,  fliarpifli;  down  none  ;  receptacle  naked. 
There  are  eight  fpecies. 

1.  Matricaria  parthenium,  or  common  feverfew  :  leaves 
compound,  flat ;  leaflets  ovate, galhed  ;  peduncles  branched. 
Common  feverfew  has  a  perennial  or  biennial  root,  com- 
pofed  of  a  great  number  of  fibres,  and.  Spreading  wide  on 
every  fide.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  ereft,  firm, 
round,  ftriated,  (lightly  hairy,  branched  on  every  Side. 
Leaves  alternate,  pale  green,  foft  and  tender,  pinnatifid 
with  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate  jagged  pinnas,  and  a  larger 
one  terminating ;  three-lobed,  wedge-draped,  the  middle 
lobe  trifid,  the  fide-lobes  notched,  roughifh,  (lightly 
hairy  :  when  magnified  they  appear  as  if  Sprinkled  with 
minute  Spangles.  Flowering  heads  Solitary,  Sometimes  on 
Simple,  but  oftener  on  branched,  peduncles,  forming  to¬ 
gether  a  loofe  umbel,  or  rather  corymb,  hairy  ;  the  pe¬ 
duncles  are  thickeft  juft  beneath  the  flower,  and  about 
two  inches  long.  Scales  of  the  calyx  numerous,  ovate, 
with  dry  membranaceous  margins,  which  is  one  charafter 
of  Chryfanthemum.  Florets  of  the  ray  wedge- fliaped, 
terminated  by  three  teeth,  and  white  :  thofe  of  the  difk 
crooked.  Sprinkled  with  minute  Alining  particles,  yellow 
only  at  the  top.  Sometimes  the  florets  of  the  ray  are 
wanting;  and  the  flowers  frequently  become  double. 
Seeds  whitilh,  with  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  ovate,  trun¬ 
cated  at  the  baSe.  Receptacle  dotted.  Native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  wafte  places,  under  hedges  and  walls, 
in  church-yards,  Sometimes  in  corn-fields,  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  alfo  cultivated  in  a  double  (late. 

Miller  enumerates  Seven  varieties. — 1.  With  very  dou¬ 
ble  flowers.  2.  With  double  flowers,  having  the  florets 
of  the  ray  plane  ;  of  the  difk  filtular.  3.  With  very  Small 
rays.  4.  With  very  (hort  filtular  florets.  5.  With  naked 
heads,  having  no  rays.  6.  With  naked  Sulphur-coloured 
heads.  7.  With  elegant  curled  leaves.  They  flower  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  Smell,  to  moft  perfons 
unpleafant,  and  a  bitter  tafte.  It  yields  an  eflential  oil 
by  diftillation.  It  has  always  been  efteemed  a  good  em- 
menagogue  ;  it  is  alfo  Serviceable  in  hylteric  complaints. 
The  belt  way  of  taking  it  is  in  a  flight  infufion.  It  is  an 
agreeable  carminative  and  bitter,  ltrengthening  the  fto- 
mach  and  difperfing  flatulencies.  The  exprefled  juice  ig 
Said  to  kill  worms  in  the  bowels.  It  has  likewife  been 
recommended  as  a  febrifuge,  whence  its  Engliftr  name  fej 
verj'cw.  In  German  it  is  mutter  kraut,  mutterhamille,  jung - 
(y  fernkraui3 
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fiyfrant,  and  feberhaut-,  in  Dutch,  motderkruid ;  in  Danifh, 
“moderun :  tnatram\  »«  French,  natricain,  ejpar- 

goutte  ;  in  Italian,  matricaria ,  matricale,  marella  ;  in  opal'll'^ 
and  Portuguefe,  matricaria ;  in  Ruffian,  matofchnaja  trawa. 

2.  Matricaria  maritima,  or  fea-feverfew :  receptacles 
hemifpherical ;  leaves  bipinnate,  fomewhat  flefhy  ;  convex 
above ;  keeled  underneath.  The  ftalks  of  this  plant 
branch  out  pretty  much,  and  fpread  near  the  ground. 
Leaves  dark  green,  like  thofe  of  the  true  chamomile 
(Anthemis  nobilis),  but  much  thicker  in  fubftance  ;  their 
edges  are  turned  back.  Flowers  white,  like  thofe  of  the 
true  chamomile,  and  difpofed  almoft  in  form  of  an  umbel. 
In  fin  ell  it  approaches  to  the  true  chamomile,  but  it  is 
much  weaker.  Krocker  takes  it  to  be  a  biennial  plant. 
According  to  him,  the  (terns  are  eighteen  inches  long  ; 
the  peduncles  are  grooved  and  one-flowered  ;  the  flowers 
large ;  the  receptacle  hemifpherical  or  conical  ;  the  florets 
of°the  ray  three-toothed;  the  calycine  fcales  furround- 
ed  with  a  brown  membranaceous  margin.  The  feeds  of 
the  ray  three-toothed  and  triangular.  Retzius  remarks, 
that  in  the  garden  it  becomes  perennial  and  luxuriant, 
with  an  upright  Item  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  leaves 
four  times  larger  than  in  the  wild  plant,  infomuch  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  different  fpecies.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  Britain.  Dillenius  firft  obferved  it  in  Suffex, 
about  Cockbufli,  feven  miles  from  Chichefler ;  afterwards 
Mr.  Atkinfon  remarked  it  in  Ifle  of  Walney,  Dr.  Smith 
on  the  rocks  at  Down  near  Bamff  in  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot  in  the  Ifle  of  Bute,  and  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
Cantire,  between  Maclirianiftt  and  Barr,  See.  It  flowers 
in  July. 

3.  Matricaria  fuaveolens,  or  fweet  feverfew:  recepta¬ 
cles  conical ;  rays  bent  down  ;  calycine  fcales,  equal  at 
the  edge.  Hudfon  and  Withering  will  have  this  to  be 
no  more  than  a  variety  of  the  next  fpecies ;  and  Light- 
foot  could  perceive  no  difference  between  them,  except 
that  the  rays  of  this  are  larger  and  deflexed.  According 
to  Krocker,  the  item  is  fmaller,  lefs  divided,  few-flowered, 
fmooth,  weaker,  higher.  Leaves  longer,  fofter,  with  li¬ 
near,  bifid  pinnules.  Flowers  a  little  larger ;  the  florets 
of  the  ray  narrower,  bent  down.  The  receptacle  conical, 
whitilh.  The  feent  fweet  and  pleafant,  but  lefs  penetrat¬ 
ing  than  that  of  M.  chamomilla.  Native  of  Siberia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  and  Britain  ;  flowering  from  May  to  Au- 
guft.  Its  properties  refemble  thofe  of  Anthemis  nobilis  : 
the  Finlanders  ufe  an  infufion  of  it  in  confumptive  cafes. 
Cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  eat  it ;  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ; 
fwine  refufe  it. 

4..  Matricaria  chamomilla,  or  corn-feverfew :  recepta¬ 
cles  conical ;  rays  fpreading ;  calycine  fcales,  equal  at 
the  edge.  Root  annual.  Stem  green,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
branched.  Leaves  deep  green,  alternate,  feflile.  Flower¬ 
ing  heads  folitary,  on  long,  upright,  ftriated,  naked,  pe¬ 
duncles,  a  little  thickened  above,  terminating  the  ftem 
and  branches.  Florets  of  the  ray  about  thirteen,  white, 
almoft  linear,  a  line  and  a  half  broad,  two-grooved,  three- 
teethed,  teeth  bluntifh;  they  are  at  firft  fpreading,  after¬ 
wards  reflex.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  they  begin  to 
hang  down  in  the  evening,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till 
morning,  both  in  this  and  Anthemis  cotula.  Florets  of 
the  difle  yellowifh  green.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  pale 
brown,  furrowed;  the  furrows  deeper%id  more  numerous 
on  the  inner  fide,  the  ridges  white. 

Corn-feverfew  is  common  on  cultivated  grounds,  on 
dunghills,  and  by  way-fides  ;  flowering  from  May  to  Au- 
guft,  and  even  to  Odlober.  Several  plants  are  confounded 
with  this,  under  the  common  names  of  mayweed,  maitkes, 
deg -jingle,  or  dog-fennel.  It  differs  from  Anthemis  cotula, 
or  ltinking  may  weed,  which  it  moft  refembles,  by  its  feent, 
and  alfo  in  having  a  higher  and  larger  ftem,  the  leaves  of 
a  darker  green,  and  cut  into  finer  fegments.  The  heads  of 
flowers,  bruifed,  fmell  fomewhat  like  the  true  chamomile, 
only  not  fo  pleafant;  but  thofe  of  ltinking  mayweed  are 
very  difagreeable,  and  the  plant  will  blitter  the  (kin  on 
being  much  handled.  The  florets  of  the  ray  in  Matricaria 


are  in  general  longer  and  much  narrower ;  the  difk  is  more 
prominent  and  of  a  darker  yellow  than  in  Anthemis  ; 
which  the^  botamft  readily  diftinguiflses,  on  differing  it, 
by  the  pointed  chaffs  fixed  to  the  receptacle,  between  the 
florets,  and  which  are  totally  wanting  in  Matricaria.  The 
feeds  of  Anthemis  are  broad  and  truncated  at  top,  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  deep  brown  colour;  thofe  of  Matricaria  are  much 
fmaller,  paler,  and  different  in  (hape.  Thefe  diftimS-ions 
are  the  more  neceffary  to  be  attended  .to,  becaufe  thefe 
plants  are  extremely  (imilar  in  their  general  appearance, 
are  often  found  growing  together  :  both  are  annuals,  flow¬ 
ering  at  the  fame  time ;  and  both  grow  nearly  to  the  fame 
height.  Mr.  Curtisjoins  Hudfon  and  Lightfoot  in  affirm¬ 
ing  that  M.  fuaveolens  is  not  different  from  this;  and  i* 
furprifed  that  profeffor  Murray  (hould  adopt  a  fpecies 
founded  on  fuch  vague  characters.  See,  however,  what  is 
faid  above  from  Krocker  and  Gaertner.  According  to  the 
Swedifti  obfervations,  kine,  goats,  and  (keep,  eat  this  plant ; 
horfes  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  fwine  refufe  it.  It  feems  to 
be  rejected  by  quadrupeds  in  general  with  us.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  the  fame  qualities  with  the  officinal  cha¬ 
momile  (Anthemis  nobilis),  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

5.  Matricaria  argentea,  or  (ilvery-leaved  feverfew :  leaves 
bipinnate;  peduncles  folitary.  This  rifes  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  of  a  filver  colour,  for  the  moft  part  placed  oppo- 
fite.  Native  of  the  Levant.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in, 
warm  feaions  feeds  are  fometimes  perfected  in  autumn. 

6.  Matricaria  afteroides,  or  ftarwort-ftowered  feverfew  : 
leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  fmooth,  oblique.  For  the  de- 
feription,  fee  Boltonia  afteroides,  vol.  iii.  p.  161.  Mil¬ 
ler  deferibes  his  Matricaria  Americana  to  be  a  perennial 
plant,  with  the  ftalks  and  leaves  decaying  in  autumn. 
The  former  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  divide  at  top 
into  feveral  forked  branches  :  at  each  of  the  divifions  is 
placed  one  linear-lanceolate  leaf,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  deep  green.  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  Angle  peduncles,  each  fupport- 
ing  one  blue  flower,  very  like  thofe  of  fome  Alters  ;  but 
the  calyx  is  fcaly,  and  the  feeds  have  not  any  down.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  Augult,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn, 

7.  Matricaria  proftrata,  or  proftrate  feverfew  :  leases 
Ample,  ovate,  toothed;  peduncles  lateral;  one-flowered; 
branches  decumbent.  Native  of  Cura^oa. 

8.  Matricaria  Cantonienfis,  or  Chinefe  feverfew  :  lower 
leaves  ferrate;  uppermoft  quite  entire;  peduncles  one- 
flowered;  florets  of  the  ray  entire;  receptacle  convex. 
Steins  herbaceous,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branched.  It 
has  fome  affinity  with  M.  afteroides.  Native  of  China 
near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  feverfew  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  the  phyfic-gardens  near  London  to  fupply  the 
market.  The  varieties  are  preferved  in  botanic  and  flower 
gardens.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  conftant,  if  care  be 
taken  in  laving  the  feeds;  but,  where  thefe  are  fuffered  to 
fcatter,  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to  preltrve  the  varieties 
without  mixture.  The  feeds  ftiould  be  fown  in  March 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and,  when  they  are  come  up, 
they  fliould  be  tranfplnnted  out  into  nurfery-beds,  at  about 
eight  inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in  the  middle  of  large 
borders,  where  they  will  flower  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  and, 
if  the  autumn  be  favourable,  will  produce  ripe  feeds  the 
fame  year.  But  it  is  not  advifeable  to  permit  them  to 
feed,  which  often  weakens  and  decays  the  roots  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  their  flowers  are  paft,  you  fliould  cut  down 
their  ftems,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pulh  out  frelli  heads, 
whereby  the  roots  may  be  maintained.  When  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  thefe  plants  are  intermixed  with  other 
plants  of  the  fame  growth,  they  make  a  handfome  appear¬ 
ance  during  the  leafon  of  flowering,  which  commonly 
continues  a  full  month,  or  more.  But,  as  their  roots  fel- 
dom  abide  more  than  two,  or  at  moft  three,  years,  frefh 
plants  w.ould  he  raifed  from  feeds  to  fupply  their  places; 
for,  although  they  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 
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roots  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  yet  thefe  feldom  make 
fo  good  plants  as  thofe  obtained  from  feeds.  The  variety 
wirhdouble  flowers  feldom  produces  any  good  feeds ;  there¬ 
fore  that  mult  be  propagated  in  this  manner,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  cuttings  in  the  fpring  or  fummer  months,  which  will 
take  root,  and  make  good  plants. 

The  fecond  fort  is  feldom  cultivated  except  in  botanic 
gardens.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  in  the  fpring,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in 
almoft  any  tituation  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
N°  3  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner.  N°  4.  is 
a  weed  too  common  among  flovenly  cultivators  of  arable 
land.  Sow  the  feeds  of  N°  6  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  the  full  ground  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  they  will  continue  fome  years  without  protection, 
and  annually  produce  flowers  and  feeds.  See  Achillea, 
Anthemis,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Cotula. 

MAT'RICE,/.  [Fr.  from  matrix,  Lat.]  The  womb; 
the  cavity  where  the  fcetus  is  formed. — If  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  viviricaticn  be  of  any  length,  the  fpirit  vv  ill  ex¬ 
hale  before  the  creature  be  mature,  except  it  be  enclofed 
in  a  place  where  it  may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  and 
clofenefs  that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling  ;  and  fuch  places 
are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females.  Bacon. — A 
mould  ;  that  which  gives  form  to  fomething  inclofed. — 
Stones,  that  carry  a  refemblance  of  cockles,  were  formed  in 
the  cavities  ol  (hells  ;  and  thefe  (hells  have  ferved  as  ma¬ 
trices  or  moulds  to  them.  Woodward. — See  the  article  Foun- 
dery,  vol.  vii, 

MAT'RICIDE,  f.  [ matricidium ,  Lat.]  Slaughter  of  a 
mother. — Nature  compenfates  the  death  of  the  father  by 
the  matricide  and  murtherof  the  mother.  Brown. — [Matricides, 
Lat.  matricide ,  Fr.]  A  mother-killer.  Ainfwortk. 

MATRIC'UL  A,yi  [Latin.]  A  regifter  of  the  admiflion 
of  officers  and  perions  entered  into  any  body  or  fociety 
whereof  a  lilt  is  made:  hence  thofe  who  are  admitted  into 
our  univerflties  are  faid  to  be  matriculated.  Among  eccle- 
fiaftical  authors,  we  find  mention  made  of  two  kinds  of 
matricula  :  the  one  containing  a  lift  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
called  Matricula  Clericorum  ;  the  other  of  the  poor  fubfifted 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  church,  called  Matricula  Pavperum. 

Matricula  was  alio  applied  to  a  kind  of  alms-houfe, 
where  the  poor  were  provided  for.  It  had  certain  reve¬ 
nues  appropriated  to  it,  and  was  ufually  built  near  the 
church,  whence  the  name  was  alfo  frequently  given  to 
the  church  itfelf. 

To  MATRIC'ULATE,  v.a.  [from  matricula ;  a  matrix, 
"'quod  ea  velut  matrice  contineantur  militum  nomina.” 
Ainfwortk.  ]  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  memberfhip  of  the 
univerflties, of  England  ;  to  enlift  ;  to  enter  into  any  fo¬ 
ciety  by  fetting  down  the  name. — He,  after  fome  trial  of 
his  manners  and  learning,  thought  fit  to  enter  himfelf  of 
that  college,  and  after  to  matriculate  him  in  the  univerfity. 
Walton's  Life  of  Sanderfon. 

MATRIC'ULATE,  f.  A  man  matriculated. — Suffer 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  matriculates  of  that  famous  univer¬ 
ity,  to  alk  them  fome  plain  queftions.  Arbuthnot. 

MATRIC'ULATING,  f.  See  the  next  word. 

MATRICUL  A'TION,  f.  The  act  of  matriculating.— 
A  fcholar  abfent  from  the  univerfity  for  five  years  is 
ftruck  out  of  the  matriculation-book  ;  and,  .upon  his  coming 
de  novo  to  the  univerfity,  ought  to  be  again  matriculated. 
Aylffe. 

MATRIMO'NIAL,  adj.  [Fr.  from  matrimonium,  Lat.] 
Suitable  to  marriage  ;  pertaining  to  marriage  ;  connubial  ; 
nuptial  ;  hymeneal. — If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could 
be  but  a  king  at  curtefy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial 
than  a  regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen. 
Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Since  I  am  turn’d  the  hufband,  you  the  wife  5 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 

Which,  having  fairly  gain’d,  I  will  refign.  Dryden. 
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Matrimonial  Crown,  in  Scottifh  hiftory,  a  grant  by 
wb^ch  the  hufband  of  the  queen  acquired  a  right  to  af- 
fume  the  title  of  king,  to  have  his  name  damped  upon 
the  coin,  and  to  fign  all  public  inftruments  together  with 
the  queen.  In  this  cafe,  the  fubjefts  took  an  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  ;  his  authority  became,  in  fome  meafure, 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  queen  ;  and  without  his  fig- 
nature,  no  public  deeds  feern  to  have  been  confidered  as 
valid.  By  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  Scottifh  comrailfioners 
to  the  dauphin  who  married  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  Paris 
in  1358,  they  underltood  thefe  rights  to  belong  to  the  huff. 
band  only  during  the  marriage,  not  to  remain  with  him  in 
cafe  Mary  (liouiu  die  before  him.  But  the  parliament  af¬ 
terwards  enlarged  them  to  the  full  extent  in  which  they 
fubfifted  by  the  law1  (or  courtefy)  of  Scotland  among  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ;  for,  by  that  law,  a  perfon  who  married  an 
heirefs  kept  poffefficn  of  her  eftate  during  his  whole  life, 
if  he  happened  to  furvive  her  and  her  children  born  of  the 
marriage.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  confpirators 
againft  Rizzio  bound  themfelves  to  procure  a  gra/n  of  the 
crown  matrimonial  to  Darnley,  Mary’s  fecond  hufband,  dur¬ 
ing  his  whole  life.  However,  as  both  thefe  perfons  died 
before  the  queen,  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner  the  grant 
might  have  been  aCled  upon.  . 

M  ATRIMO'NI  ALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  manner 
or  laws  of  marriage. — He  is  fo  matrimonially  wedded  into 
his  church,  that  he  cannot  quit  the  fame,  even  on  the  fcore 
of  going  into  a  religious  houfe.  Aylrffe. 

MATRIMO'NIUM,  f.  in  law,  is  fometimes  taken  for 
the  inheritance  defeendingtoa  man  ex  parte  matris,  or  from 
the  mother. 

MAT'RIMONY,  f.  [ matrimonium ,  Lat.]  Marriage;  the 
nuptial  (late;  the  contraCf  of  man  and  wife;  nuptials.— 
If  any  know  caufe  why  this  couple  ftiould  not  be  joined 
in  holy  matrimony,  they  are  to  declare  it.  Common  Prayer.— 
Sometimes,  in  old  plays,  a  wife. — Reftore  my  matrimony 
undefiled.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Little  French  Lawyer. 

MA'TRIX,  /.  _ [Lat.  matrice,  Fr.]  Womb;  a  place 
where  any  thing  is  generated  or  formed  ;  matrice. — If 
they  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix ,  they  are  not 
excited  by  the  efficacy  of  the  fun.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errours. 

MAT'RIZATE,  v.  n.  [from  the  Lat.  mater,  mother.] 
To  put  on  the  mother ;  to  imitate  the  mother,  Scott. 

MA'TRON,yi  [matrone,  Fr,  matrona,  Lat.]  An  elderly 
lady. — She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  dilcretion  very 
little  interior  to  the  moft  experienced  matrons.  Tatler. 

Come,  civil  night, 

Thou  fober-fuited  matron ,  all  in  black.  Shakefpeare. 
An  old  woman  : 

A  matron  fage 

Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.  Pope. 

Matron,  matrona,  among  the  Romans,  (ignified  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  mother  of  a  family. 
There  was,  however,  fome  difference  between  matrona  and 
mater -familias.  Servius  fays,  that  fome  imagined  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  lie  in  this,  that  matrona  was  a  woman  who  had 
one  child,  and  mater-familias,  one  that  had  feveral.  But 
others,  particularly  Aulus  Gellius,  take  the  name  matrona 
to  belong  to  a  married  woman,  whether  (he  had  ^ny 
children  or  not ;  the  hope  and  expectation  of  having  them 
being  enough  to  warrant  the,title  of  mother,  matrona  ;  and 
for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  marriage  is  called  matrimony , 
This  opinion  is  fupported  by  Nonius. 

Matrons,  Jury  of,  is  a  jury  of  twelve  difereet  women, 
direded  by  the  judge  to  enquire  into  the  fact  when  a  wo¬ 
man  is  capitally  convicted,  and  pleads  her  pregnancy. 
This  plea,  though  it  cannot  be  made  in  (lay  of  judgment, 
may  be  urged  in  refpite  of  execution.  If  the  jury  bring 
in  their  verdiCt  quick  with  child,  execution  (hall  be  itaid 
generally  to  the  next  feflion  ;  and  fo  from  feflion  to  feflion, 
till  either  the  woman  is  delivered,  or  proves,  by  the  courfe 
of  nature,  not  to  have  been  with  child  at  all.  But,  if  (he 
ence  hath  had  the  benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  deli- 
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yered,  and  afterwards  becomes  pregnant  again,  flie  (hall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  farther  refpite  for  that 
caufe ;  for  (he  (hall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence,  evade 
the  fentence  of  jultice. 

If  a  widow  feigns  herfelf  with  child,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  next  heir,  and  a  fuppofititious  birth  is  fiifpeft'ed  to  be 
intended,  then,  upon  the  writ  de  ventre  infp’ciendo,  a  jury  of 
women  is  to  be  impanelled  to  try  the  queltion;  Whether 
with  child  or  not  ? 

MATRO'NA,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  called  the  Marne, 
falling  into  he  Seine. 

MATRO  NAL,  adj.  Suitable  to  a  matron  ;  conttitut- 
ing  a  matron. —  He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous 
behaviour  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  feven- 
and-twenty.  Bacon. 

MATRONA'LIA,  featts  of  the  Roman  ladies,  or  ra¬ 
ther  matrons,  celebrated  on  the  calends  of  March,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  god  Mars.  Ovid  mentions  many  reafons  for 
the  inftitution  of  this  tealt;  but  the  principal  feems  to 
have  been  the  peace  concluded  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  by  the  mediation  of  the  women.  The  women 
granted  to  their  fervants  on  this  occafion  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges  which  were  granted  to  the  (laves  by  their  mafters  in 
the  Saturnalia.  No  men  living  in  celibacy  were  allowed 
to  afiiit  at  the  fealt. 

MA'TRONLY,  adj.  Elderly;  ancient. — The  matronly 
wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown  hairs,  and  the  younger  the 
white.  L'EJlrangt. 

MATROSS'ES,  f.  Military  afiifiants,  being  foldiers 
in  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  and  next  to  the  gunner; 
they  afiiit  in  loading,  firing,  and  fpunging,  the  great  guns. 
They  carry  firelocks,  and  march  along  with  the  guns  and 
ftort-waggons,  both  as  a  guard  and  to  give  their  afiiltance 
on  every  emergency.  This  defeription  of  men  are  now 
called  gunners  ;  the  term  matrofs  being  oblolete  in  the  fer- 
yice.  James's  Military  Did. 

MATRUN'GA,  a  town  of  Hindoofian  :  thirty-feven 
miles  north-ealt  ot  Ruttunpour. 

MATS'CHACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  s 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Saxenburg. 

M  AT'SCHEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leip- 
fic  :  fix  miles  north  of  Leiffnich. 

MATSCHEVIZ',  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Warfaw,  me¬ 
morable  fora  battle  fought  in  1794.,  between  the  confede¬ 
rate  Poles  under  Kofciufko,  and  the  Ruffians  under  general 
Ferfan,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious;  600  Poles  fell, 
and  16,000  were  made  prifoners.  All  the  artillery  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rulfians,  and  only  1  500  men  efcaped. 
Kofciufko,  who  was  taken  prifoner,  was  leverely  wounded, 
and  very  nearly  loll  his  life.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  ealt  of 
Warfaw. 

MATSI'MA,  or  Schtl'pads,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  eaft 
of  Niphon.  Lat.  38.  12.  N. 

MATSIN'GLO,  a_town  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Lutjon.  Lat.  15.  38.  N.  Ion.  120.  12.  E, 

MATSU'AH.  See  Massuah,  p.  516. 

MATSUMA'Y,  a  feaport  of  the  ifland  of  Jedfo,  tribu¬ 
tary  to  Japan.  Lat.  40.  40.  N.  Ion.  138.  44.  E. 

MAT'SY-AVA  TA'R  A,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  is  the, 
firft  of  the  ten  chief  incarnations  of  the  god  Vilhnu. 
(See  the  article  Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  117,  118.)  This 
avatara  was  in  the  form  of  a  JiJh,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  to  have  immediate  re¬ 
ference  to  the  deluge,  and  to  be  the  fame  hiftory,  difguifed 
in  oriental  fiction,  as  related  in  our  feriptures.  Sir  W. 
Jones  (Afiatic  Refearches,  voh  i.  N°  ix.)  aflents  to  the 
opinion  of  Bochart,  that  the  fable  of  Saturn  was  railed 
On  the  true  hiftory  of  Noah  ;  he  (hows  that  the  feventh 
Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  named  Satyavrata,  in  whofe  days 
this  avatara  is  related  to  have  taken  place,  correlponds  in 
Ration  and  character  with  our  patriarch.  In  his  reign  the 
Hindoos  believe  the  whole  earth  to  have  been  deltroyed 
by  a  flood,  including  all  mankind,  who  had  become  cor¬ 
rupt,  except  the  pious  prince  himfdf,  the  feven  Rifiiis,  and 
Vob.  XIV.  No.  993. 
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their  feveral  wives,  who,  by  command  of  Vilhnu.  entered 
a  fpacious  veilel,  accompanied  by  pairs  of  all  animals. 
Vilhnu,  affuming  the  form  cf  a  fifli,  commanded  the  ark 
to  be  fattened  by  a  cable,  formed  of  a  vaft  ferpent,  to  his 
ftupendous  horn  ;  fecured  thereby  till  the  flood  fubfided  ; 
when  he  and  Brahma  flew  a  monfter  named  Hyagriva,  or 
the  horfe-necked,  who,  while  Brahma  was  repofing  at  the 
end  of  a  kalpa,  ttole  the  Vedas,  and  mankind  had  confe- 
quenrly  fallen  into  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  impiety. 
The  Vedas  having  been  recovered,  the  world  was  progrel- 
fively  re-peopled  with  pious  inhabitants,  defeendants  of 
the  devout  Satyavrata  and  his  favoured  companions.  A3 
Nit/i,  the  true  name  of  our  patriarch  Noah,  may  be  eafily 
deduced  from  Menu,  fo  Adam  may  from  aditn,  meaning,  ia 
the  Sanlkrit  language,  “  firft  ;”  tending,  as  is  evidently 
fir  W.  Jones’s  opinion,  to  the  conclufion,  that  the  firft  and 
laft  of  the  feven  Menus  can  be  no  other  than  the  great 
progenitor  and  reftorerof  ourfpecies.  The  hiftory  of  the 
avatara  under  difeuffion  is  the  fubjeCf  of  the  firft  Purana, 
or  lacred  poem,  confifting  of  14,000  lianzas;  and  is  con- 
cifely  told  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Sri  Bhagavata,  or 
Life  of  Krifhna.  See  thofe  articles  ;  alfo  Kurmavatara, 
vol.  xi.  p.  886.  for  a  brief  account  of  the  (econd  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Vifhnu. 

MAT'SYS  (Quintin),  a  painter,  ufually  called  The 
Blackfmith  of  Antwerp,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1460,  and 
in  his  youth  followed  the  trade  whence  he  has  derived  his 
appellation.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  occafion 
of  his  quitting  the  forge  for  the  pencil.  One  afferts.that 
during  a  lingering  illnels  into  which  the  fatigue  of  his 
labour  had  thrown  him,  a  friend  (bowed  him  a  print, 
which  pleafed  him  fo  much  that  he  attempted  to  copy  it; 
and  his  luccefs  animated  him  with  the  resolution  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  defign.  By  others 
it  is  faid,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  painter, 
whole  hand  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  matter  of  the 
fame  profeffion  ;  and  this  motive  urged  him  to  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  he  made,  and  which  has  conferred  diftinc- 
tion  on  his  name.  By  the  more  Centime ntai  biographers, 
the  whole  change  is  reprefented  as  one  of  the  miracles  of 
love  ;  which  is  the  notion  inculcated  by  the  line  in  his 
epitaph,  Connubialis  amor  ex  Mulcibre  fecit  Appellum.  What¬ 
ever  were  the  caufes  that  awakened  his  genius,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  difplayed  great  talents  for  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  not  copied 
from  any  other  matter.  It  was  marked  by  truth  of  imita¬ 
tion,  and  ftrong  and  natural  expreftion,  with  a  degree  of 
drynefs  and  hardnefs  which  might  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  not  acquired  freedom  of  pencil  by  early  practice, 
and  tbe  ftudy  of  good  models.  He  ufually  painted  por¬ 
traits  and  half-figures  in  common  life,  but  (ometimes  rofe 
to  great  works,  of  which,  a  defeent  from  the  crofs  in  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  the  molt  remarkable  :  it  has  fome 
heads  equal  in  force  to  thofe  of  Raphael.  The  belt  in- 
ftance  ot  his  (kill  we  have  in  this  country  is  his  excellent 
pifture  of  the  Two  Mifers  in  Windfor-caltle,  of  which 
there  is  a  duplicate  by  him  in  poffeflion  of  lord  Lyttleton 
at  Hagley  in  Worcefterlhire.  He  died  in  1529,  aged  69. 
Pilkington  and  De  Piles. 

MAT'SYS,  or  Meten'sis  (Cornelius),  an  engraver  of 
fome  merit,  was  born  about  the  year  1500,  and  we  believe 
in  the  Low  Countries,  though  he  appears  to  have  rdided 
much  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  the 
difciple  of  George  Peins.  We  have  a  great  number  of  en¬ 
gravings  by  him,  both  from  his  own  compolitions  and 
thofe  of  the  Italian  painters.  His  ftyle  of  engraving  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  Babylone  (lee  p.  522.)  in 
neatnefs  and  delicacy  of  execution  5  but  his  figures  are 
much  more  in  the  Italian  tatte,  and  are 
not  deftitute  of  elegance  and  proportion. 

Strutt  fuppofed  there  were  two  artilts  of 
thefe  names,  but  foreign  writers  mention 
only  one.  His  prints  are  known  by  the  monogram  annexed. 

MATT  SEE',  a  lake  in  the  archbilhopric  of  Salzburg: 
twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
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MATT  SEE',  a  town  of  the  archbiffiopric  of  Salzburg. 
It  was  a  fief  of  the  bifhop  of  Pafiau  :  twelve  miles  north 
of  Salzburg,  and  feven  norfh-eaft  of  LaufFen. 

MAT'TA  de  BRASIL',  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  the 
government  ot  Fernambuco:  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Oiinda. 

MATTACUCK',  a  town  of  Long  Ifland,  New  York, 
with  a  port-office. 

MATTADE'QUIN  CREE'K,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  i nto  York-  river  in  lat.  37.  40.  N.  Ion.  77.  ao.  W. 

MATTADO'RE.  See  Matadore,  p.524. 

MATTANAH',  [Hebrew'.]  The  name  of  a  place. 

MATTANI'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  man. 

MATTAPO'NY,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into 
York- river  in  lat,  37.  30.  N.  Ion.  76.  55.  W. 

MATTAREL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto:  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Terni. 

MATTATHA',  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

M  ATTATHI'AS,  [Heb.  the  gift  of  God.]  A  Jewirti 
prielt,  founder  of  the  family  of  Maccabees,  was  defcended 
from  the  family  of  Joarib,  one  of  the  twenty-four  ap¬ 
pointed  by  David  to  officiate  in  the  temple;  and  was  of 
the  branch- named  Afmoneans.  For  his  exploits,  and 
thofe  of  his  fons,  fee  the  article  Jew,  vol.  x.  and  Jona¬ 
than  and  Judas,  vol.  xi. 

M  ATTATHI'AS,  fon  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  and  grand- 
fon  of  the  above  Mattathias.  Fie  was  killed  treacheroufiy, 
with  his  father  and  one  of  his  brethren,  by  Ptolemy,  fon- 
in-law  of  Simon,  in  the  caftle  of  Docus.  1  Mac.  xvi.  14, 
IS.  i6- 

MATTAU',  [Heb.  a  gift.]  The  name  ofa  man. 

MATTE'I  (Saverio),  a  Neapolitan  lyric  poet,  and  mu- 
fical  critic:  an  eminent  Hebraill,  and  tranflator  of  the 
Pfalms  into  Italian  verfe;  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
mufic  in  every  form  of  cantata,  duet,  trio,  and  chorus. 
He  was  in  clofe  friendffiip  with  Jomelli,  whole  famous 
Miferere,  for  two  voices,  was  compofed  to  his  verfion. 
He  manifefted  his  regard  for  Jomelli,  by  affifting  in  the 
arrangement  and  execution  ofa  plan  for  his  public  fune¬ 
ral,  in  1774;  and  has  given  an  account  of  this  funeral, 
and  of  the  works  of  Jomelli,  in  his  Saggio  di  Pocfu  Latine 
cd  Italian! ,  publifhed  at  Naples  immediately  after. 

MATTE'IS  (Nicola),  a  Neapolitan  performer  on  the 
violin,  who  arrived  in  England  in  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  II’s  reign,  and  was  one  of  the  firrt  great  players 
upon  that  inlfrument  who  fettled  in  London. 

In  manufcript  Memoirs  of  Mufic,  by  the  Hon.  Roger 
North,  brother  of  the  lord  keeper  North,  there  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  charafteriftic  account  of  this  mufician  ;  in  which 
we  are  told  “  that  the  decay  of  French  mufic,  to  which 
Charles  was  fo  partial,  in  favour  of  the  Italian,  carhe  on 
by  degrees.  Its  beginning  was  accidental,  and  occafioned 
by  tl’.e  arrival  of  Nicola  Matteis.  He  was  an  excellent 
mufician,  and  performed  wonderfully  on  the  violin.  His 
manner  was  lingular;  but  he  excelled,  in  one  refpefl,  all 
that  had  been  heard  in  England  before  :  his  areata,  or 
manner  of  bowing,  his  (hakes,  divilions,  and  indeed  his 
whole  !;yle  of  performance,  were  furprifing,  and  every 
Itroke  of  his  bow  was  a  mouthful.  All  that  he  played 
was  of  his  own  compolition,  which  manifefted  him  to  be 
a  very  exquifite  harmonift,  and  ofa  boundlefs  fancy  and 
invention.  And  by  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  cbferve 
of  his  abilities,  or  to  hear  concerning  thofe  of  other  per¬ 
formers  on  the  violin,  none  but  Corelli  feems  to  have 
furpafled  him. 

“  When  he  firrt  came  hither  he  was  very  poor,  but  not 
fo  poor  as  proud  ;  which  prevented  his  being  heard,  or 
making  ufeful  acquaintance,  for  a  long  time,  except  among 
a  few  merchants  in  the  city,  who  patronized  him  ;  and, 
letting  a  high  value  on  his  condefcenfion,  he  made  them 
indemnify  him  for  the  want  of  more  general  favour.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  was  more  noticed,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  perform  at  court.  But  his  demeanor  did  not 
pleafe,  and  he  was  thought  capricious  and  troublefome ; 
as  he  took  offence  if  any  one  whifpered  while  he  played, 
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which  was  a  kind  of  attention  that  had  not  been  much  I® 
falhion  in^our  court.  It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  would  have  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him,  though  he 
wifhed  him  to  change  his  manner  of  playing,  and  would 
needs  have  one  of  his  pages  fhow  him  a  better.  Matteis, 
for  the  fake  of  the  jert,  condefcended  to  take  lelfons  of  the- 
page,  but  learned  fo  fart,  that  be  foon  out-ran  him  in  his 
own  way.  But  he  continued  fo  outrageous  in  his  de¬ 
mands,  particularly  for  his  folos,  that  few  would  compljr 
with  them  ;  and  he  remained  in  narrow  circumftances  and 
obfeurity  a  long  while.  Nor  would  his  fuperior  talents 
ever  have  contributed  to  better  his  fortune,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  zeal  and  friendly  offices  of  two  or  three  di¬ 
lettanti,  his  admirers.  Thefe  were  Dr.  Walgrave,  a  pro¬ 
digy  on  the  arch-lute  ;  fir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  an  expert 
violift ;  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  under-fecretary,  who  ac¬ 
companied  well  on  the  harplichord,  Thefe,  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  courting  him  in  his  own  way,  had 
an  opportunity  of  deferibing  to  him  the  temper  of  the 
Englilh,  who,  if  humoured,  would  be  liberal ;  but,  if  un¬ 
civilly  treated,  would  be  fulky,  and  defpife  him  and  his 
talents;  alluring  him,  that  by  a  little  complaifance  lie 
would  neither  want  employment  nor  money.  By  advice 
fo  reafonable,  they  at  length  brought  him  into  fuch  good 
temper,  that  he  became  generally  elteemed  and  fought  af¬ 
ter;  and,  having  many  fcholars,  though  on  moderate  terms, 
his  purfe  filled  apace,  which  confirmed  his  converlion. 

“  After  this,  he  difeovered  a  way  of  acquiring  money, 
which  was  then  perfectly  new  in  this  country.  For,  ob- 
ferving  how  much  his  fcholars  admired  the  lelfons  he 
compofed  for  them,  which  were  all  duos,  and  that  molt 
mulical  gentlemen  who  heard  them  wifhed  to  have  copies 
of  them,  he  was  at  the  expenfe  of  having  them  neatly  en¬ 
graved  on  copper-plates,  in  oblong  oftavo,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  engraving  mufic  in  England;  and  thefe  he 
prefented,  well  bound,  to  lovers  of  the  art  and  admirers 
of  his  talents,  for  which  he  often  received  three,  four,  and 
five,  guineas.  And  fo  great  were  his  encouragement  and 
profits  in  this  fpecies  of  traffic,  that  he  printed  four  fe- 
veral  books  of  Ayres  for  the  Violin ,  in  the  fame  form  and 
fize.” 

He  printed  lelfons  likewife  for  the  guitar,  of  which  in- 
ftrument,  as  Dr.  Burney  informs  us,  he  was  a  confummate 
mailer  ;  and  had  fo  much  force  upon  it,  as  to  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  harpfichord  in  concert.  Another  book 
of  his  writing  was  defigned  to  teach  compofition,  air, 
and  thorough  bafs.  Of  this  work,  though  it  was  printed, 
but  few  copies  are  lublifting.  His  full  pieces,  concertos, 
arid  folos,  were  never  publifhed  ;  and  are  very-fcarce,  if  at 
all  to  be  found. 

Mr.  North  obferves,  that,  while  the  lovers  of  mufic  were 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  playing  from  his 
own  books,  which  often  happened  in  large  alfemblies,  no 
one  pretended  to  do  the  like  ;  for  none  could  command 
that  fullnefs,  grace,  and  truth,  of  which  he  was  malter. 
So  that,  in  his  own  time,  his  compolitions  were  thought 
impracticable  from  their  difficulty;  and  fince,  as  they 
were  never  thrown  into  the  Ihops,  they  have  been  but 
little  known.  So  that  at  prefent,  now  the  inltrument  is- 
fo  much  advanced,  no  one  can  have  the  leaft  idea  of 
thefe  pieces  having  ever  been  difficult,  who  was  not  a 
witnefs  of  his  own  manner  of  playing  them.  Indeed,  his 
books,  well  ftudied,  are  a  fufficient  rudiment  of  artful 
compofition. 

Another  obfervation  of  this  fpeculative  dilettante  is, 
that  “  in  a  numerous  alfembly,  when  Matteis  alone  was 
to  entertain  the  company,  having  his  friends  Walgrave, 
L’Eltrange,  and  Bridgman,  about  him,  and  flaming  with 
good-humour  and  enthufiafm,  he  has  feized  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  audience  with  fuch  force  and  variety, 
as  to  prevent  even  a  whifper  lor  more  than  an  hour  toge¬ 
ther,  however  crowded  the  room.” 

After  this,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  his  reputation  and 
abilities  would  enable  him  to  accumulate  wealth,  or  to 
live  in  fplendour:  he  chofe  the  latter,  took  agreatlioufe, 
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sad,  indulging  appetite,  lived  fo  luxurioufly,  that  he 
brought  on  difeafes  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

He  left  a  fon,  Nicola  Matteis,  whom  he  taught  on  the 
violin  from  his  cradle.  “  I  have  feen  the  boy  in  coats,” 
fays  Mr.  North,  “  play  to  his  father’s  guitar.  When  he 
grew  up  he  became  a  celebrated  malter  on  the  violin,  in 
London,  for  feveral  years.  Being  invited  into  Germany, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  has  continued  there  ever  fince,  in 
full  payment  for  all  the  mafters  we  have  received  from 
thofe  countries.” 

The  younger  Matteis  muft  have  returned  to  England 
foon  after  Mr.  North’s  Memoirs  of  Mufic  were  written; 
at  Shrewfbury  he  was  fettled  as  a  language-matter,  as  well 
as  performer  on  the  violin,  in  1737.  Dr.  Burney  himfelf 
afterwards  learned  French  and  the  violin  of  this  matter, 
who  continued  at  Shrewfbury  till  his  deceafe,  about  the 
year  174.9.  Burney's  Hijf.  of  Mufic. 

MATTELOY',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Canara :  four 
miles  from  Nelifuram. 

MATTENA'f,  [Hebrew,]  A  man’s  name. 

MAT'TER,  a  town  of  Tunis,  anciently  called  Oppidum 
Malterenfe:  twenty- feven  miles  n-orth-weft  of  Tunis. 

MAT'TER,  f  [maticre,  Fr.  materia,  Lat.]  Body;  fub- 
ftance  extended. — It  teems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in 
the  beginning  formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy,  hard,  impe¬ 
netrable,  moveable,  particles,  of  fuch  tizes  and  figures, 
and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion 
to  fpace,  as  mott  conduced  to  the. end  for  which  he  formed 
them  ;  and  that  thofe  primitive’particles,  being  folids,  are 
incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them,  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in 
pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God 
himfelf  made  one  in  the  firfi:  creation.  Newton. — Some  have 
dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  have  alio 
a. power  of  refiftance,  or  exclude  every  thing  of  the  fame 
-kind  from  being  in  the  fame  place  :  this  is  the  proper 
character  of  matter,  or  body.  Watts's  Logic. — See  the  article 
Metaphysics,  in  the  enfuing  volume. 

If  then  the  loul  another  foul  do  make, 

Becaufe  her  pow’r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 

She  muft  fome  former  fluff  or  matter  take; 

But  in  the  foul  there  is  no  matter  found.  Davies. 

Materials  ;  that  of  which  any  thing  is  compofed. — The 
upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection  of  the 
matter  of  tempefts  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. — Sub¬ 
ject;  thing  treated.— It  is  matter  of  the  greatell  aftonifh- 
ment  to  obferve  the  common. boldnefs  of  men.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men!  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  fong.  Milton, 

The  whole;  the  very  thing  fuppofed. — He  grants  the  de¬ 
luge  to  have  come  fo  very  near  the  matter ,  that  but  very 
few  efcaped.  Tillotfon. — Affair;  bufinefs:  in  a  familiar 
fenfe. — Never  was  any  thing  gotten  bv  fenfuality  and  iloth 
in  matter  of  profit  or  reputation.  L'EJlrange. 

If  chance  herfelf  fhotild  vary 
Obferve  how  matters  would  mifcarry.  Prior. 

Caufe  of  diflurbance. — Where  art  thou  ?  What’s  the  matter 
with  thee?  Shakefpeare. 

What  is  the  matter,  you  diffentious  rogues, 

That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 

Make  yourfelves  fcabs  ?  Shakefpeare' s  Cortolams. 

SubjeCt  of  fuit  or  complaint. — Slender,  I  broke  your  head  ; 
what  matter  have  you  againlt  me  ? — Marry,  lir,  I  have 
matter  in  my  head  againft  you.  Shakefpeare. — Import;  con- 
fequence;  importance;  moment. — If  I  had  had  time  to 
have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have  bellowed  the  thou- 
fand  I  borrowed  of  you  :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor 
fhew  doth  better.  Shakefpeare's  Henry  IP. 

And  pleafe  yourfelves  this  day; 

No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  the  play.  Dryden. 
Thing;  objeCt ;  that  which  has  fome  particular  relation,  or 
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is  fubjeft  to  particular  corifideration. — Plato  reprehended 
a  young  man  for  entering  into  a  diffolute  houfe  :  the  young 
man  faid.  Why  for  fo  fmall  a  matter?  Plato  replied,  But 
cuftom  is  no  fmall  matter.  Bacon. — Queftion  confidered.— 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  abfurd  to  think  that  confci- 
ence  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent  examination. 
South. — Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. — Away  he 
goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of  feven  miles  off,  to  en¬ 
quire  if  any  had  feen  his  afs.  L'Ef  range. — I  have  thoughts 
to  tarry  a  fmall  matter  in  town,  to  learn  fomewhat  of  your 
.lingo.  Congreve.-—  My  lord  Alton  will  be  there  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  hours.  Howe/. — Purulent  running;  that  which 
is  formed  by  fuppuration. — In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the 
great  angle  of  the  left  eye,  the  matter  being  fuppurated,  I 
opened  it.  Wifeman's  Surgery . 

Upon  the  Matter.  A  low  phrafe,now  out  of  ufe.  Confi- 

dering  the  whole;  with  refpeCt  to  the  main;  nearly _ 

In  their  luperiors  it  quencheth  jealoufy,  and  layeth  their 
competitors  afleep ;  fo  that,  upon  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit, 
deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing.  Bacon's  Ejjays. — Upon 
the  matter,  in  thefe  prayers  I  do  the  fame  thing  I  did  be¬ 
fore,  fave  only  that  what  before  I  fpake  without  book  I 
now  read.  Bi/hop  Sanderfon. 

To  MAT'TER,  v.  n.  To  be  of  importance  ;  to  import. 
It  is  ufed  with  it,  this,  that,  or  what,  before  it. — It  matters 
not  how  they  were  called,  fo  we  know  who  they  are.  Locke . 
If  Petrarch’s  mufe  did  Laura’s  wit  rehearfe, 

And  Cowley  flatter’d  dear  Orinda’s  verfe  ; 

She  hopes  Irom  you — Pox  take  her  hopes  and  fears, 

I  plead  her  fex’s  claim:  what  matters  her’s?  Prior. 

To  generate  matter  by  fuppuration. — Deadly  wounds. in¬ 
ward  bleed  ;  each  flight  lore  matteretk.  Sidney. 

To  MAT'TER,  v.  a.  To  regard;  not  to  negleCt  :  as, 
I  matter  not  that  calumny. — Laws  my  Pindaric  parents 
matter'd  not.  Bramjlone. 

MAT' PERDALE,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  north-eaft- 
of  Kefwick,  in  Greyffock  parjlh.  Here  is  a  chapel  of 
eafe,  and  a  charity-fchool. 

MAT'TERLESS,  adj '-Void  of  matter: 

All  fine  noife 

Of  verfe,  mere  matterlefs,  and  tinkling  toys.  B.  Jonfon's  Hor » 

MAT'TERSEY,  a  village  near  Bawtry  in  Nottingham- 
Ill  ire  ;  with  a  good  bridge  over  the  Idle. 

MAT'TERY,  oil/.  Purulent;  generating  matter. — The 
putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatic  humours  of  the* 
body,  which,  tranfeending  to  the  lungs,  caufes  their  mat¬ 
tery  cough.  Harvey  on  Confumption. 

MAT'THAN,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MAT'THAT,  [Heb.  a  gift.]  A  man’s  name. 

MATTHE'IA  (St.),  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  about  140  miles  from  the  louth-ealt  coalt  of  Rtrffia. 
Lat.  60. 10.  N.  Ion.  177.  10.  E. 

MATTH'ESON  (John),  a  diftinguifhed  mufician,  was 
a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and  born  in  1681.  He  was  the 
fon  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  feems  to  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  with  great  care.  At  feven  years  old  he  was  allowed 
a  mufic-matter,  under  whom  he  profited  fo  rapidly,  that* 
at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able  to  fing  to  the  organ,  in  the 
church  at  Hamburgh,  anthems  of  his  own  compofition. 
What  is  more  extraordinary,  while  he  was  fo  eagerly  pur- 
fuing  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  he  made  himfelf  malter  of  mo¬ 
dern  languages  ;  and  alfo  applied  part  of  his  time  to  the 
Itudy  of  the  civil  law,  attending  the  public  leisures  by 
turns  of  two  doctors  learned  in  that  faculty.  But  we  (hall 
chiefly  confine  ourfelves  to  his  progrefs  in  mufic,  and  the 
ufe  he  made  of  his  attainments  in  that  art;  as  his  con¬ 
nection  and  conflict  with  Handel,  early  in  their  feveral 
lives,  have  rendered  him  an  intereiting  perfonage  to  our 
readers  of  mufical  hiltory. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  compofed  an  opera  in  the 
German  language,  called  the  Pleiades,  and  performed  a 
principal  part  in  it  himfelf.  Handel,  in  1703,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  burthenfome  to  his  mother,  went  to  Hamburgh, 

and 
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and  engaged  himfelf  in  the  opera-band  of  that  city,  aa  a 
fecond  ripieno  violin.  He  and  Matthefon  foon  became 
acquainted*  by  accidentally  meeting  each  other  in  an  or¬ 
gan-loft,  where  Handel  was  praftifing  at  the  time  that 
Matthefon  went  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe.  After  this 
they  ft  tidied  and  vifited  churches  together,  in  order  to 
exercife  themfelves  on  the  organ.  As  thefe  young  liudents 
lived  much  together,  in  great  intimacy,  they  had  frequent 
trials  of  (kill,  and,  in  friendly  emulation,  had  frequent 
contentions  in  mufical  knowledge  and  talents:  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  appearing  that  they  excelled  on  different  inftru- 
ments,  Handel  on  the  organ  and  Matthefon  on  the  harp- 
fichord,  they  mutually  agreed  not  to  invade  each  other’s 
province,  and  faithfully  obferved  this  compact  during 
five  or  fix  years.  Matthefon  tells  us,  that  no  one  except 
himfelf  knew  that  Handel  could  play  on  any  other  instru¬ 
ment  than  the  violin  ;  but  his  fuperior  abilities  were 
foon  difcovered,  when,  upon  occalion  of  the  harpfichord- 
piayerat  the  opera  being  abfent,  he  was  perfuaded  to  take 
Lis  place;  for  he  then  fhowed  himfelf  to  be  a  great  maf- 
ter,  to  the  altonifhment  of  every  one  except  myfelf,  who 
had  frequently  heard  him  before  upon  keyed  inftruments.” 

About  this  time,  an  opera  called  Cleopatra,  compofed 
by  Matthefon,  was  performed  on  tile  Hamburgh  (tage,  in 
which  he  acted  the  part  of  Antony  himfelf,  and  Handel 
played  the  harpfichord  ;  but  Matthefon  being  accuitomed, 
at  the  death  of  Antony,  which  happens  early  in  the  piece, 
to  take  the  harpfichord  in  the  character  of  compofer, 
Handel  refufed  to  indulge  his  vanity  by  relinquifhing  to 
him  that  polt,  which  occafioned  fo  violent  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  them,  that,  at  going  out  of  the  theatre,  Matthefon 
gave  him  a  flap  on  the  face  ;  upon  which,  both  immedi¬ 
ately  drew  their  (words,  and  a  duel  enfued  in  the  market¬ 
place,  before  the  door  of  the  opera  houle  :  luckily  the 
fword  of  Matthefon  was  broken  again  ft  a  metal  button 
tipon  Handel’s  coat,  which  put  an  end  to  the  combat. 
This  rencontre  happened  on  the  5th  of  December,  1704  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  their  fpeedy  reconciliation,  Matthefon 
tells  us  that,  on  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  young  compofer  to  the  rehearfal  of  his  firft 
opera  of  Almira,  at  the  theatre,  and  performed  in  it  the 
principal  part  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  became  better 
friends  than  ever. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  next  year,  Handel  pro¬ 
duced  his  fecond  opera,  called  Nero,  which  had  hkewife 
S  very  favourable  reception.  It  was  at  the  end  ot  the  run 
of  thefe  two  dramas  that  Matthefon,  who  performed  the 
principal  mail’s  part  in  both,  quitted  the  (tage,  on  being 
appointed  fecretary  of  legation  to  fir  Cyril  Wych,  refident 
at  Hamburgh  from  the  Englifli  court. 

Matthefon,  with  all  his  failings,  was  certainly  a  man  of 
quick  parts,  diligent  cultivation,  and  talents  of  various 
kinds  ;  but,  as  a  mufician,  he  had  more  knowledge  than 
tafte.  Many  ftories  were  long  in  circulation  at  Hamburgh, 
concerning  his  pedantry,  vanity, and  eccentricities.  Long 
after  he  had  ceafed  to  play  and  compofe,  he  continued  to 
write  mufical  treatifes,  of  which  the  names  are  now  hardly 
to  be  found.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he  was  a  great  per¬ 
former  on  the  harpfichord,  and  that  Handel  often  amufed 
himfelf  in  playing  his  pieces;  in  doing  which,  if  ever  he 
regarded  Mattheion  as  a  formidable  rival,  his  triumph 
mult  have  been  very  complete  in  comparing  them  with  his 
own,  or  with  the  inherent  powers  which  he  mult  have  felt 
of  producing  better  whenever  he  pleafed.  There  is  a  lift 
of  Matthefon’s  works  in  Walther’s  Mufical  Lexicon,  as 
iar  as  the  year  1732,  amounting  to  forty  ;  but,  as  he  con¬ 
tinued  writing  to  the  la  It,  and  lived  till  1764,  it  is  proba- 
Jble  that  he  kept  his  promife  of  printing  as  many  works 
on  the  fubjeft  of  mulic  as  he  had  lived  years,  and  (till 
leaving  to  his  executors  as  many  more  in  manufcript  for 
the  ufe  of  pofterity; 

Matthefon  bequeathed  at  his  deceafe  all  his  poffeffions 
to  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  on  condition  that  fuch  an 
organ  fliould  be  built  for  the  great  church  as  he  defcribed 
;<ii  his  will.  It  had  not  been  long  finifhed.  when  Dr,  Burney 
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law  and  heard  it,  in  1772;  but  he  thought  it  the  largeft 
and  molt  complete  in  Europe.  It  cofl  upwards  of  4000I. 
fterling,  was  built  by  Hildebrand,  is  of  thirty-two  feet,  has 
four  fets  of  keys,  long  compafs,  up  to  F  in  altiflimo,  and, 
with  the  pedals,  goes  down  to  double  double  C.  The 
keys  are  covered  with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoife-fliell  ; 
the  front  is  curiotvfly  inlaid,  and  the  cafe  richly  orna¬ 
mented.  There  are  (ixty-four  (tops  in  this  organ  ;  and  a 
(well  attempted,  but  with  little  effect  ;  only  three  (tops 
had  been  allowed  to  it,  and  the  power  of  crefcendo  et 
diminuendo  was  very  fmall.  Matthefon’s  pifture  is  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  organ-gallery,  and  there  is  a  Latin  in- 
fcription  under  it  recording  the  benefaction.  This  good 
man  had  more  pedantry  and  nonfenfe  about  him  than  true 
genius.  In  one  of  his  vocal  compofitions  for  the  church, 
in  which  the  word  rainbow  occurred,  he  gave  himfelf  infi¬ 
nite  trouble  to  make  the  notes  of  his  fcore  form  an  arch. 
This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  Matthefon’s  tafte  and 
judgment.  Bartley's  Hiji.  of  Mufic. 

MATTH'EW,  [Heb.  given.]  A  man’s  name. 

MATTH'EW  (Sr.),  an  apoftle  and  evangelilf,  the  fon 
of  Alpheus,  was  alfo  called  Levi.  He  was  or  Jewifh  ori¬ 
ginal,  as  both  his  names  difcover,  and  probably  a  Gali¬ 
lean.  Before  his  cal  1  to  the  apoftolate,  he  was  a  publican 
or  toll-gatherer  to  the  Romans;  an  office  of  bad  repute 
among  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  covetoufnefs  and  ex- 
aflion  of  thofe  who  managed  it.  St.  Matthew’s  office  par¬ 
ticularly  confifted  in  gathering  the  cuftoms  of  all  mer- 
chandiie  that  came  by  the  lea  of  Galilee,  and  the  tribute 
that  paffengers  were  to  pay  who  went  by  water.  And 
here  it  was  that  Matthew  fat  at  the  receipt  of  cuflo-n,  when 
our  Saviour  called  him  to  be  a  difciple.  It  is  probable, 
that,  living  at  Capernaum,  the  place  of  C h ri ft’s  ufual  re- 
fidence,  he  might  have  Come  knowledge  of  him  before  he 
was  called.  Matthew  immediately  exprefled  his  frtisfac- 
tion  in  being  called  to  this  high  dignity,  by  entertaining 
our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  at  a  great  dinner  at  his  own 
lioufe,  whither  he  invited  all  his  friends,  efpecially  thefe 
of  his  own  profeffion,  hoping,  probably,  that  they  might 
he  influenced  by  the  company  and  converfation  of  Chriff. 
Mark  ii.  14-22.  St.  Matthew  continued  with  the  reft  of 
the  apoltles  till  after  our  Lord’s  afeenfion.  For  the  firft 
eight  years  afterwards,  he  preached  in  Judea.  Then  he 
betook  himfelf  to  prop  gating  the  golpt!  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  chofe  Ethiopia  as  the  lcene  ot  his  apoltolical 
miniltry  ;  where  it  is  laid  he  fuffered  martyrdom,  but  by 
what  kind  of  death  is  not  alcertained.  Others  ipeak  of 
his  preaching  and  dying  in  Parthia  or  Perfia  :  but  we  may 
infer  from  the  diverfity  of  thefe  accounts,  that  none  of 
them  are  well  founded.  Heracleon,a  learned  Valentiriiah, 
in  the  fecond  century,  whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  has 
cited,  reckons  Matthew  among  thofe  apoltles  who  did  not 
die  by  martyrdom  ;  nor  does  Clement  contradict  him. 
Chryfoftom,  though  he  mentions  him  with  peculiar  com¬ 
mendation,  and  (peaks  ot  his  coming  from  the  prefence  of 
the  council  rejoicing,  (  Afts  v.  41.)  fays  nothing  ot  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  there  was  not  any 
tradition  about  it  among  Chfiftians  at  that  time,  or  that 
it  was  not  much  regarded. 

St.  Matthew  is  laid  by  many  to  have  written  his  Gofpel 
in  Judea,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Jewifh  believers,  when  they 
were  likely  to  be  difperfed  by  perfecution  ;  and  it  is 
thought  by  fome,  as  Baronius,  Grotius,  Voffius,  Jones, 
Wetltein,  &c.  that  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight  years 
after  Chrili’s afeenfion.  But, according  toothers,asBifnage, 
Dr.  Lardner,  See.  who  follow  the  teltimony  of  Irenaeus,  this 
Gofpel  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero,  about  thirty  years 
after  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  or  about  the  year  63,  64,  or 
65,  of  the  vulgar  epoch.  At  the  year  64,  or  about  that 
period,  the  Gofpel  had  been  propagated  in  many  Gentile 
countries  ;  the  times  were  troublelome  in  Judea,  and  the 
war  was  coming  on  :  feveral  of  the  apoltles  were  dead  : 
others  of  them,  who  furvived,  were  going  abroad  ;  and 
many  of  the  Jewiffi  believers  were  about  to  feek  fhelter 
elfewhere.  Now,  fays  Dr.  Lardner,  was  a  proper  time  to 

write. 
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write  a  hiftory  of  Chrift,  and  of  his. miracles.  Moreover, 
in  this  Gofpel  are  recorded  divers  plain  predictions  of  the 
mileries  and  defolations  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  temple  and  the  Jewilh  date,  befides  many  other 
figurative  intimations  of  the  fame  things  in  many  of  our 
Lord’s  difcourfes  and  parables;  which  could  not  be  well 
publilhed  to  all  the  world  in  writing  till  about  this  time. 
TheTuitablenefs  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gofpel  to  the  date  of 
the  Chritlian  religion,  and  ofthe  Jewidt  people,  about  the 
year  64.  or  65,  leads  to  that  time.  And,  however  Unwil¬ 
lingly,  from  private  apprehensions  and  prejudices,  we  may 
admit  the  thought  of  protruding  fo  long  the  writing  of 
the  hiftory  of  our  Lord’s  minidry  ;  the  circumftances  of 
things,  fays  Lardner,  will  conftrain  us  toacquiefce  in  this 
feafon  as  the  molt  likely.  Cave  thought  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  fifteenth  year  after  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion, 
in  the  year  48. 

Another  queftion,  which  has  been  much  controverted, 
is  concerning  the  language  in  which  St.  Matthew’s  Gof¬ 
pel  was  originally  written;  whether  in  the  Greek,  which 
is  now  extant,  as  many  modern  writers  contend,  or  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  all  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  exprefsly 
delivered  their  fentiments  on  this  fubjed,  have  affirmed. 
In  Lardner,  whofe  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  a  Hebrew 
original,  the  reader  may  meet  with  a  lift  of  thofe  learned 
moderns  who  are  advocates  for  a  Greek  original,  and  a 
fummary  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  fupport  of  their 
fide  of  the  queftion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teftimonies 
of  the  ancients  relative  to  a  Hebrew'  original  of  this  Gof¬ 
pel  have  been  very  ably  defended  by  many  of  the  molt 
judicious  modern  critics,  whofe  names  are  given,  and 
whofe  w  ritings  on  the  fubjeCt  are  referred  to,  by  Michae- 
lis,  and  his  tranflator  Mr.  Marfti.  A  judicious  abftraCl 
of  the  evidence  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  has  been  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Campbell;  but  the  moll  full  and  complete 
view  of  it  is  given  by  Michaelis,  who  has  entered  deeply 
.into  the  inquiry.  By  the  word  Hebrew,  when  applied  to 
the  original  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gofpel,  we  are  not  to  un- 
derftand  at  prefent  the  language  in  which  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teltament  are  for  the  moft  part  written,  but  what 
Jerome  very  aptly  calls  Syro-Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity 
to  both  languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than 
the  Syrian.  We  lhall  only  add,  that,  according  to  the 
firongeft  teftimony  of  antiquity,  Matthew’s  Gofpel  was 
publilhed  before  thofe  of  the  other  evangelifts.  Lard¬ 
ner' s  Suppl.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  kis  7  ran/,  of  St.  Matthew. 

St.  Matthew’s  Day  is  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church 
obferved  on  the  21ft  of  September.  The  Jews  alfo  have  a 
kind  of  feftival,  or  rather  a  fall,  on  this  day  ;  for  on  it 
they  commemorate  the  death  of  the  ten  fpies  who  brought 
an  evil  report  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  Numbers  xiii.  1.  to 
xiv.  37. 

MATTH'EW  of  PA'RIS,  or  Matthew  Paris,  (for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  born  in  France  or  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  whether  Paris  was  the  name  of  his  birth-place 
or  of  his  family,)  one  of  our  bell  hiftorians  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
but  of  his  life  few  particulars  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 
Leland,  his  original  biographer,  without  determining  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  born  in  France  or  England,  informs  us,  that 
he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  that  he  was  fent  by 
pope  Innocent  to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at 
Holm  in  Norway.  •  Bilhop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time, 
adds  to  the  above  relation,  that,  on  account  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  was  much  efteemed 
by  king  Henry  III.  who  commanded  him  to  write  the  hif- 
t®ry  of  his  reign.  Fuller  makes  him  a  native  of  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  becaufe  there  was  an  ancient  family  of  his 
name  in  that  county:  he  alfo  mentions  his  being  fent  by 
the  pope  to  yilit  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich. 
Biffiop  Tanner,  bilhop  Nicholfon,  doctor  du  Pin,  and  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hiftoriaue,  add  not  a  tingle  fa£l  to 
thofe  above  related.  Matthew  Paris  died  in  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Alban’s,  in  the  year  1159.  He  was  doubtlefs 
S  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  tor  the  thirteenth  cea« 
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tury ;  of  an  excellent  moral  chara£ter,  and,  as  an  hjftorian, 
of  drift  integrity.  His  ftyle  is  unpolifhed  ;  but  that  de¬ 
feat  is  fufiiciently  atoned  for  by  the  honeit  freedom  with 
which  he  relates  the  truth,  regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or 
fanftify  of  the  perfons  concerned.  His  works  are,  1.  Hif- 
toria  ab  Adamo  ad Conquejlum  Anglia,  MS.  in  C.  C.  C.  Cantab, 
c.  ix.  Moft  of  this  book  is  tranferibed  by  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter,  into  the  lirft  part  of  his  Florilegium.  2. 
Hijloria  Major,  feu  rerum  Anglicanarum  hiforia  a  Gul.  Con- 
quefloris  adventu  ad  annum  43  Hcnrici  III.  See.  feveral  times 
printed.  The  firft  part  of  this  hiftory,  viz.  to  the  year  1235, 
is  tranferibed  almoft  verbatim  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ro¬ 
ger  Wendover ;  and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  1260, 
is  the  work  of  William  Raihinger,  who  was  alfo  a  monk 
of  St.  Alban's.  3.  Vita  duorum  Offarum,  Mercia  regum,  S . 
Albani fundatorum.  4.  Ge/la  22  abbatum  S.  Albani.  5.  Ad- 
ditamenta  Chronicorum  ad  Hijl.  majorem  ;  printed.  6.  Hiforia 
Minor, five  Epitome  Majoris  Hiforia-,  in  MS.  Befides  many 
other  things  in  rnanufeript.  Kichofon's  Hijl.  Lib. 

MATTHEW  of  WESTMINSTER,  an  ancient  Eng- 
liftt  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
Weftminfter,  and  flounlhed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  compiled  a  chronicle  in  Latin  commencing  from  the 
creation,  down  to  the  year  1307,  which  he  entitled  Flores 
Hiftoriarum,  whence  he  has  had  the  name  of  Florilegus. 
His  work  chiefly  related  to  Englith  hiftory,  and  is  very 
freely  tranferibed  from  Matthew  Paris  and  others.  This 
writer  is  by  tome  highly  commended  tor  veracity  and  ac¬ 
curacy;  but  bilhop  Nicholfon  treats  him  as  a  mere  com¬ 
piler  of  little  judgment.  The  Flores  Hiforiarum,  per  Mat- 
thaum  Wefmonrfterienfurn  collcBi,  was  publilhed  at  London 
in  1367,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  both  in  folio;  It  is 
divided  into  three  books  ;  from  the  creation  to  the  birth 
of  Chrift;  from  that  period  to  the  Norman  conquell ;  and 
thence  to  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Second’s  reign. 
Seventy  years  more  were  added  by  other  hands.  Nichojon's 
Hijl.  Lib. 

MATTH'EW  (St.),  in  geography,  an  iflana  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  difeovered  in  1516  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  have  a  fettlement  on  the  ifland.  Lat.  1.45.S.  Ion. 

1 3.  W.-— An  illand  in  the  Indian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of 
Siam.  Lat.  9.35.  N.  Ion.  97.  52.  E. — A  river  of  Lower 
Siam,  which  runs  into  the  Eaft  Indian  fea  in  lat.  10.  5.  N. 
— A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  feated 
in  a  pleafant  plain,  and  in  a  very  fertile  country  watered 
with  many  fprings.  Lat.  40.  22.  N.  Ion.  o.  15.  W. 

MATTHEW’S  BA'Y,  a  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
weft  of  the  gulf  of  Campeachy, — A  bay  called  Matlheo 
Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
fix  leagues  to  the  north-eaft-by-eaft  from  Point  Galera, 
and  five  or  fix  leagues  fouth-fouth-weft  from  the  river  St. 
Jage,  with  anchorage  all  the  way. 

MATTHEW’S  SHO'ALS,  two  rocky  iflets  furrounded 
with  lhoals,in  theEaftlndian  fea.  Lat.  5. 14.  S.  Ion.  124.  54. E. 

MATTH'EWS,  a  county  of  North  America,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  eighteen  miles  long  and  fix  broad,  bounded  weft  by 
Gloucelter,  north  by  Middlefex,  eaft  by  the  Chefapeak, 
and  fouth  by  Mobjack  Bay  :  193  miles  from  Walhington. 

MATTHI'AS,  [an  abbreviation  of  Mattathias,  and  of 
like  fignification,  “  the  gift  of  God.”]  A  man’s  name. 

MATTHI'AS  (St.),  an  apoltle  of  Jelus  Chrift,  but  not  of 
the  number  of  the  twelve  chofen  by  Chrift  himfelf.  He 
obtained  this  high  honour  upon  a  vacancy  made  in  the 
college  of  the  apoltles  by  the  treafon  and  death  of  Judas 
Ifcariot.  The  choice  fell  on  Matthias  by  lot;  his  com¬ 
petitor  being  Joleph  called  Barfabas,  and  furnained  Juftus. 
Ads  i.  15-26.  Matthias  was  qualified  for  the  apoftleftn’p, 
by  having  been  a  conltant  attendant  upon  our  Saviour  all 
the  time  of  his  miniftry.  He  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
feventy  difciples.  After  our  Lord’s  reiur  reel  ion,  he 
preached  the  Gofpel  firft  in  Judea.  Afterwards  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  travelled  eaftwards,  his  refidence  being  princi¬ 
pally  near  the  irruption  of  the  liver  Apfarus  am}  the  haven 
Hylfus.  The  barbarous  people  treated  him  with  great 
rudenefs  and  inhumanity  j  and,  after  many  labours  ami 
6  Z  fuffierings 
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fufferings  in  converting  great  numbers  to  Chriftianity,  he 
obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  but  by  what  kind  of 
death,  is  uncertain.  They  pretend  to  (how  the  relics  of 
St.  Matthias  at  Rome  ;  and  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thias  nearTreves,  boaftsof  the  fame  advantage;  but  doubt- 
lefs  both  without  any  foundation.  There  was  a  Gofpel 
afcribed  to  St.  Matthias ;  but  it  was  univerfally  rejefted 
as  fpurious. 

•  The  Greeks  place  the  feftival  of  St.  Matthias  on  the 
9th  of  Auguft  ;  the  Latins,  whom  we  follow,  on  the  24th 
of  February. 

MATTHI'AS,  fon  of  Theophilus,  high  prieft  of  the 
Jews,  fucceeded  Simon  the  fon  of  Boethus,  A.  M.  3999, 
four  years  before  the  coming  of  the  MelTiah.  He  was 
high-prieft  but  one  year.  His  fuccelfor  was  Joazar,  fon 
of  his  predeceflbr  Simon.  Herod  lire  Great  depofed  Mat¬ 
thias,  becaufe  he  thought  him  engaged  in  the  confederacy 
with  Matthias  fon  of  Margaloth,  and  Judas  fou  of  Sari- 
pheus,  who  pulled  down  from  over  the  gate  of  the  temple 
the  golden  eagle  that  prince  had  let  up. 

MATTHI'AS,  fon  of  Ananus,  high- prieft  of  the  Jews, 
fucceeded  Simon  Cantharus,  A.M.  4044,  A.  D.  41.  He 
had  for  fuccelfor  2Elioneus,  fon  of  Citheus,  A.  M.  4045, 
having  held  this  dignity  but  one  year. 

MATTHI'AS,  fon  of  Theophilus,  high-prieft  of  the 
Jews,  fucceeded  Jefus  fon  of  Gamaliel,  A.  M  4068,  A.  D. 
65.  He  was  depoled  three  years  afterwards,  to  make  way 
for  Phannias,  fon  of  Samuel,  the  lalt  high-prieft  of  this 
nation  ;  under  whom  the  temple  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  70.  Under  Matthias  the  war  broke 
out  between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  He  had  perfuaded 
the  people  to  let  Simon  Gorias  into  Jerufalem,  to  fet  him 
up  againlt  John,  and  by  that  means  to  balance  his  power. 
But  Simon,  feeing  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city,  foon  forgot 
his  obligation  to  Matthias,  and  put  him  to  death,  with 
three  of  his  fons,  without  a  hearing,  on  a  falfe  accufation 
of  being  in  the  intereft  of  the  Romans.  Jofephus  de  Bello  Jud. 
lib.  v.  cap.  33.  See  alfo,  for  an  account  of  the  dreadful 
lcenes  that  were  acled  at  this  time  at  Jerufalem,  the  article 
Jew,  vol.  x.  p.  801. 

MATTHI'AS  (St.),  in  geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
Eaft  Indian  fea,  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference. 
Lut.  1.  50.  E.  ion.  144.  30.  E. 

MATTHI'AS,  Emperor  of  Germany.  See  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  vol.  viii.  p  492,  3. 

MATTHIEU'  (Peter),  hiftoriographer  of  France,  was 
born  in  1563,  at  Porentru,  of  a  family  in  humble  life. 
Fie  Itudied  among  the  Jefuits,  and  became  principal  of 
the  college  of  Verceil,  and  afterwards  was  an  advocate  at 
Lyons.  He  firft  cultivated  his  talents  in  poetry  and  ora¬ 
tory  ;  but  upon  coming  to  Paris  he  attached  himfelf  to 
hiltory.  He  was  a  very  zealous  leaguer;  and  had  an  in¬ 
tention  of  writing  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  prince  of  Parma, 
•whom  he  went  to  vifit  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  he  was 
KOt  permitted  to  (lay  there  long  enough  to  complete  his 
defign.  He  was  introduced  to  Henry  IV.  by  the  prefident 
jeannin,  and  at  the  death  of  Du  Haillon  was  made  hifto¬ 
riographer  of  France.  He  was  afliduous  in  collecting 
memoirs  of  every  kind  relative  to  the  times  in  which  Ire 
lived,  as  well  as  the  earlier  periods  of  French  hiftory  ;  and, 
being  continued  in  his  office  by  Louis  XIII.  iie  accompa¬ 
nied  that  king  in  his  wars  again (t  tile  Hugonots.  He  fell 
lick  before  Montauban  ;  and,  being  conveyed  to  Touloufe, 
died  there  in  1621.  Tire  works  ofMatthieu  were,  x.  Hii- 
toire  des  Choies  memorables  arrivees  fous  le  Regne  de 
Henri  le  Grand,  1624,  8vo.  ill-written,  but  containing 
many  curious  anecdotes.  2.  Hiftoire  de  la  Mort  deplo¬ 
rable  de  Henri  le  Grand,  1611,  folio.  3.  Hiftoire  de  St. 
Louis,  1618,  8vo.  4.  Hiitoire  de  Louis  XI.  folio.  5. 
Hiftoire  de  France  fous  Frangois  I.  Henri  II.  Frangois  II. 
Charles  IX.  Henri  III.  Henri  IV.  et  Louis  XIII.  2  vols. 
folio,  1631  ;  tli is  was  publiihed  by  his  Ion,  who  continued 
tlie  hiftory  of  Louis  XIII.  to  1621.  Matthieu  ranks  only 
among  fubaltern  liiitorians  3  yet  his  works  are  ufeful  for 
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elucidating  the  periods  on  which  he  treats.  He  alfo  pub- 
liffied  fome  moral  verfes  entitled  “  Quatrains  fur  la  Vie  et 
la  Mort  ;”  and  “  La  Guifade,”  a  tragedy.  Gen.  Biog. 

MATTHI'OLA,  f.  [fo  named  by  Plumier,  from  the 
fubjefl  of  the  following  article.  ]  A  genus  of  the  ciafs 
pentandria,  order  monogynia,' natural  order  of  rubiaceae, 
JuJf.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  perianthium  cylindric, 
quite  entire,  erecl,  ffiort,  permanent.  Corolla-,  petal  one, 
very  long,  from  a  (lender  tube,  ending  gradually  in  an  en¬ 
tire  border,  wit  it  a  repand  mouth.  Stamina  :  filaments 
five,  awl-fhaped,  ffiorterthan  the  corolla;  antherse  fnnple. 
Piftilium  :  germ  globular,  inferior ;  iiyle  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ;  lligma  thickifh,  blunt.  Pericar- 
pium :  drupe  globular,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  one- 
celled.  Seeds:  nut  globular;  nucleus  globular. — EJfential 
CharaEle.r.  Calyx  entire;  corolla  tubular,  fuperior,  un¬ 
divided  ;  drupe  with  a  globular  nucleus. 

Matthiola  fcabra,  a  fingle  fpecies :  leaves  fcattered, 
ovate,  brakes  pinnate.  This  tree  refts  on  the  authority 
of  Plumier,  and  requires  farther  enquiry  before  any  thing 
can  be  determined  concerning  it.  Modern  authors  think 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  Guettarda,  and  Richard' affirms  that 
it  is  the  fame  with  Guettarda  fpeciofa.  The  Item  is  as 
thick  as  that  of  an  apple-tree,  with  numerous  horizontal 
.wideiy-fpreading  branches,  whofe  fubdivifions  are  oppo- 
fite,  round,  rough,  with  fhort  grey  hairs,  and  leafy  at  the 
extremity.  Leaves  on  fliort  thick  Hal ks  ;  they  are  three 
inches  long,  and  above- an  inch  broad,  rough  like  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  a  fig,  obovate,  or  fomewhat  elliptical,  flightiy 
wavy  ;  dark  green  above,  downy  and  whitiffi  beneath. 
Flower-rtalks  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  divided  at 
the  top  into  two  fpreading  denfe  fpikes  of  white,  filky, 
fhort-lived,  highly-fcented,  flowers,  much  refembling  a 
jafmine ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  oval 
horizontal  fegments,  one-third  the  length  of  its  tube. 
Drupe  as  big  as  a  cherry,  black  and  bitter;  its  nut  of  from 
four  to  fix  cells.  Gathered  by  Plumier  in  the  Weft  Indies0 
Ventenat  fays,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands. 

MATTHI'OLUS,  or  Matti'oli  (Peter  Andrew),  an 
eminent  phyfician,  and  medical  botanift,  was  born  in 
the  year  1501,  at  Sienna  in  TufCany,  where  his  father 
praftifed  the  fame  profeflion.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  Venice  ;  and  thence  he  was  lent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Padua,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  the  law  j 
for  which,  however,  lie  conceived  an  antipathy,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  medicine.  His  ftudies  were  prematurely 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  father;  but  his  conduft 
had  acquired  for  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  profeffors, 
who  gave  him  the  degree  of  doHor  before  his  departure 
from  the  univerfity.  He  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he 
fpeedily  fucceeded  in  finding  ample  employment.  Heap- 
pears,  however,  to  have  quitted  his  native  place  fubfe- 
quently,  and  to  have  gone  to  Rome  ;  whence  he  removed, 
in  1527,  to  the  court  of  cardinal  Bernardo  Clefio,  prince 
biffiop  of  Trent,  who  held  him  in  great  eftimation.  He 
redded  fourteen  years  in  the  valley  of  Anania,  in  the  dif- 
triel  of  Trent,  where  he  acquired  the  refpefl:  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  on  his  de¬ 
parture,  men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  him  on 
his  way,  calling  him  their  father  and  benefactor.  He 
next  fettled  as  public  phyfician  at  Gorizia,  where  a  An¬ 
gular  proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  like- 
wife  given  ;  when  a  fire  having  confumed  all  his  furni¬ 
ture,  the  people  flockedto  him  the  next  day,  with  prefents 
of  goods  and  money,  that  made  him  richer  than  before  5 
and  the  magiitrates  advanced  him  a  year’s  falury.  After 
a  refidence  of  twelve  years  at  Gorizia,  he  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  tiie  Romans,  to  take  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  his  fon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
He  was  greatly  honoured  at  the  imperial  court ,  and,  in  1 562, 
was  created  aulic-counfellor  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
Afterwards  Maximilian  II.  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to 
part  with  him,  and  made  him  bis  tint  phyfician.  Finding, 
however,  the  weight  of  age  prdling  upon  him,  Matthiolus 
j  took 
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took  leave  of  the  court,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  repofe  at 
Trent,  where  he  foon  after  died  of  the  plague,  in  the  year 
1577.  Ke  left  feveral  works,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  titles:  1.  Dialogus  de  Morbi  Gallici  curacione; 
printed  in  the  collection  of  Luifinus.  a.  Apologia  verfus 
A  mat  urn  Lufitanum  ;  Venice,  1558.  3.  Epiftolarum  Me- 

dicinalium,  Libri  V.  Prague,  1561.  4.  Difputatio  ad- 

verfus  viginti  Problemata  Melch'ioris  Guilandi;  Ven.  1563. 

5.  Opu-fcula  de  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus 
lecundum  genera  et  loca  ;  ibid.  1569;  which  is  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  vegetable  materia  medica.  His  Epiftolae  alfo  re¬ 
late  chiefly  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  their  mode  of  ex¬ 
hibition. 

But  the  fame  and  honour  acquired  by  this  phyfician 
were  chiefly  owing  to  his  labours  on  Diofcorides.  He 
began  in  1548  to  illuftrate  this  ancient  author,  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  with  copious  commentaries  in  the  Italian  language, 
printed  at  Venice,  which  was  foon  twice  reprinted.  It 
appeared  in  the  Latin  language  firftat  Venice  in  1  554  with 
{mall  plates.  Many  improved  editions  were  afterwards 
given;  of  which  the  belt  is  that  of  Venice,  1565,  folio, 
with  large  plates,  and  numerous  additions  and  corrections. 
It  has  been  tranflated  into  feveral  modern  languages. 
With  refpeft  to  his  merits  in  this  work,  Haller  remarks, 
that,  while  he  was  deep  in  the  Itudy  of  the  Arabians  and 
their  followers,  he  too  much  neglefted  the  original  fources, 
and  the  examination  of  plants.  He  was,  therefore,  fre¬ 
quently  impofed  upon  by  his  friend;  and  correfpondents.; 
nor  did  he  fcruple  fometimes  to  give  fictitious  figures 
drawn  from  the  defcriptions  of  the  ancients.  He  did  not, 
however,  altogether  negleCV  practical  botany;  but  difco- 
vered  feveral  plants  in  Bohemia  and  about  Gorizia,  the 
properties  of  which  he  made  the  fubjeft  of  experiments  on 
malefactors.  He  had  the  afliitance  of  leveral  perfons  of 
diltinCtion  in  bis  enquiries,  and  his  labours  were  a  great 
improvement  upon  thofe  of  his  predeceffors  in  the  fame 
walk.  He  deferves  cenfure,  however,  for  his  attempts  to 
difparage  the  merits  of  fome  former  writers,  and  for  the 
acrimony  with  which  he  carried  on  controverlies  with  his 
contemporaries. 

Matthiolus  was  twice  married,  and  left  feveral  children. 
One  of  his  Cons  was  phyfician  to  John  George,  eleCtor  of 
Saxony.  Halleri  Bibl  Botan.  Eloy.  Did.  Med. 

MAT'TIA,  a  river  of  Albania,  which  runs  into  the 
Adriatic  to  the  fouth  of  Alellio. 

MATTI'ACI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  who, 
according  to  Tacitus,  refembled  the  Batavi  in  their  habits 
and  manners,  and  who  had  a  common  origin  with  them. 
They  were  alike  valiant,  but  lefs  firm  in  combat.  They 
were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans;  and  are 
fuppoled  to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Zea¬ 
land. 

MATTI'ACUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  placed  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  between  Budoris  and  Artaunum  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
Ivlarpurg  in  Hcjfe.  The  Maltiacea  Aqua  -was  a  linall  town, 
now  IVefbadcn,  oppolite  Mentz.  Tacitus. 

MAT'T'fG,  or  Ma'tich,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which 
runs  into  the  Inn  near  Braunau. 

MATTIGA'Y,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Myfore,  on 
the  Cauvery,  oppolite  Alumbaddy. 

MAT'TIGKOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria  :  thirteen  miles 
eaft  of  Berkhaufen,  and  nine  fouth  of  Braunau. 

MATTINATEL'LO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capitanata: 
feven  miles  ealt  of  Monte  St.  Angelo. 

MATTING,/!  The  aCl  of  furnilhing  with  mats  ;  the 
act  of  growing  thick  like  a  mat.  Mats;  the  texture  of 
which  mats  are  made. 

MATTINGLEY,  a  village  in  Hampftiire,  north  of 
Hartley-row  ;  with  a  fair  on  the  26th  of  July. 

MAT'TINS.  See  Matins,  p.  535. 

MAT'TISHAL,  a  village  in  Norfolk;  with  a  fair  on 
the  Tutlday  before  Holy  Thurfday. 

MATTITHl'AH,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 
MAT'TO  GROSS'O,  a  jurifUiftion  of  Brafil,  between 
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the  52d  and  64th  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  the  10th 
and  23d  of  fouth  latitude. 

MATTOCK,  /.  An  inftrument  which  nearly  refem- 
bles  a  pickax,  but  has  both  ends  of  the  iron  part  of  i$_ 
broad  inftead  of  picked. — Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the 
wrenching-iron.  S/iakefpeare. — The  Turks  laboured  with 
mattocks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
Knollcs. 

You  mull  dig  with  mattock  and  with  fpade, 

And  pierce  the  inmoft  centre  of  the  earth.  S/iakefpeare. 

MAT'TRAH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Oman  :  three  miles  weft  of  Malcat. 

MATTRESS,  J.  \_matras,  Fr.  attras,  Weld).]  An  in¬ 
ferior  kind  of  bed. — Their  mattrejfes  were  made  of  feathers 
and  draw,  and  fometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  Arbuthnot. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever’s  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate  ; 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found 

On  the  hard  mattrefs  or  the  mother  ground.  Dryderl. 

The  ftraw-mattrefs  is  much  ufed  in  the  navy,  and  a  I  fa 
by  officers  in  the  army  when  on  fervice,  inllead  of  the 
feather-bed,  differing  from  the  paiilaffe  in  one  particular 
only  ;  the  draw  in  the  latter  being  loofe,  whereas  that  of 
the  mattrefs  is  quilted  in. 

MATTUC ASH'LASH, /.  An  ancient  Scotch  weapon, 
fometimes  called  arm-pit  dagger,  which  was  worn  there 
ready  to  be  ufed  on  coming  to  clofe  quarters.  This,  with 
a  broad  Avoid  and  fhield,  completely  armed  the  High¬ 
landers.  Since  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  this  weapon  has  been 
laid  afide.  James's  Mil.  Did. 

M AT rUaCHK/E'A,  /  [To  named  by  Schreber  in 
commemoration  of  count  Matlufchka ,  a  German  botnnift, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1734,  and  died  in  1779.  The 
following  works  rank  him  in  the  lift  of  authors  on  botany  ; 
Flora  Silefiaca,  2  vols.  8vo.  177S.  Enumeratio  ftirpium 
in  Silefia  fponte  crefcentium,  1779,  a  fort  of  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  other  work.]  Generic  charafters — Calyx:  pe¬ 
rianth  inferior,  cloven  into  lour,  ovate,  acute,  villofe,  leg- 
ments.  Corolla:  of  one  petal;  tube  long;  limb  cloven 
into  four  roundifh  lobes.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  nearly 
equal,  the  length  of,  the  clefts  of  the  limb  ;  antherse 
roundilh,  two-celled.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior,  four- 
cleft,  furrowed  on  each  fide  ;  ifyle  thread-fhaped  ;  ftigma 
fitnple,  ( Aubl.)  Pericarpium:  none.  Seeds:  two  or  four, 
very  final],  naked,  ( Jujf ) — EJfential  Char  abler.  Calyx  in 
four  deep  fegments  ;  corolla  funnel-lhaped,  equally  four- 
cleft  ;  feeds  naked. 

Mattufchkaea  hirfuta,  a  fingle  fpecies.  Native  of  moift 
and  fandy  places  at  Aroura  and  Orapu,  in  Guiana,  where 
it  flowers  in  June  or  July.  According  to  Aublet,  the 
whole  plant  is  completely  covered  with  reddtlh  or  rulty 
hairs ;  ilem  (lender,  branched,  villofe,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  ;  leaves  oppoflte,  fefiile,  ovate,  villofe,  longitu¬ 
dinally  ribbed  ;  flowers  capitate,  terminal,  yellow  ;  recep¬ 
tacle  chaffy,  with  fringed  fcales  between  each  flower. 
Vahl’s  defcription  of  this  plant  differs  fomewhat  from 
this;  for  which  reafon  we  fubjoin  profeffor  Martyn’s  trans¬ 
lation  :  “  Stem  filiform,  ereit,  frequently  quite  Ample  ; 
hirfute,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  efpecially  the  calyx.  Leaves 
almoft  iike  thofe  of  Thymus  lerpyllurn,  fefiile,  oppolite, 
acute,  veinlefs,  obfcurely  three-nerved:  the  loweft  (mailer, 
approximating,  ovate;  the  upper  oblong,  remote,  three 
lines  long  ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  ("effile  head,  the  lize  of  a 
pea.  This  plant  is  a  finger’s  length  in  height,  or  more, 
but  never  fo  gigantic  as  Aublet  has  drawn  it,  according 
to  an  obfervation  of  Van  Rohr,  an  eye-witnefs,  who  ga¬ 
thered  it  in  Guiana,  and  communicated  it  to  Lund.” 

MAT'TUr,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Chufiftan:  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  El  Tiib. 

MATUA'RO,  an  ifland  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
New  Zealand,  in  a  bay  called  the  Bay  of  IJlands,  Lat.  35.  S. 
Ion.  1.56.  28.  E. 
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MATUGUAN',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Lima  :  fixty  miles  north  of  Guanca  Velica. 

MATVIEV',  an  ifiand  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Straits  of  Va- 
gntfkoi.  Lat.  69.15.  N.  Ion.  5a.  14.  E. 

MATVIEV'KA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Bug:  forty  miles  north-welt  of 
Cherfon. 

MATU'RA,  in  mythology,  the  fuppofed  goddefs  of 
ripe  corn. 

MATU'RA,  or  Mut'tra,  a  town  of  Hindooftan, 
Situated  in  a  diftrift  of  the  lame  name,  in  the  country  of 
Agra,  near  the  Jumnah  ;  it  takes  its  name  from  a  pagoda 
formerly  in  great  repute:  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
Agra,  and  feventy  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Delhi. 

MATU'RA,  a  town  of  the  llland  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
fouth  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Melipu,  with  a 
harbour  for  fmall  vefieis.  Near  it  is  a  celebrated  pagoda  : 
j  10  miles  fouth  of  Candy.  Lat.  5.  53.  N.  Ion.  80.  43.  E. 

MATU'RA,  a  town,  or  rather  a  chain  of  villages,  in 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile:  twelve  miles  north 
of  Enfeneh. 

MAT'URANT,  f.  [from  Lat.  maturo,  to  ripen.]  A 
medicine  to  promote  the  fuppuration  of  tumors. 

To  MATURATE,  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat.  maturo,  to  ripen.] 
To  haften  ;  to  ripen. 

To  MATURATE,  v.  n.  To  grow  ripe. 

MAT'URATING,  f.  The  aft  of  halter.ing  to  ripenefs. 

MATURATION,/,  [from  maturo ,  Lat.]  The  ftateof 
growing  ripe. — There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  matu¬ 
ration  oi  dunks,  and  the  maturation  of  impolihumes  ;  as 
alio  the  maturations  of  metals.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. — 
One  of  the  caufes  why  grains  and  fruits  are  more  nourifh- 
ing  than  leaves,  is,  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  grow 
to  maturation.  Bacon. — The  add  of  ripening. — We  have  no 
heat  to  fpare  in  fummer  ;  it  is  very  well  if  it  be  fufficient 
for  the  maturation  of  fruits.  Bentley. — Maturation,  by  fome 
phyfical  writers,  is  applied  to  the  fuppuration  of  excre- 
mentitious  or  extravafa'ted  juices  into  matter;  and  differs 
from  concodtion  or  digeftion,  which  is  the  railing  to  a 
greater  perfection  the  alimentary  and  natural  juices  in 
their  proper  canals.  Quincy. 

MAT'URATIVE,  adj.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripe¬ 
nefs. — Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  fecond 
fummer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fruits,  than  the 
former.  Erown. — Conducive  to  the  fuppuration  of  a  fore. 
—Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with  ano¬ 
dynes  and  fuppuratives.  Wife/nan's  Surgery. 

MATU'RE,  adj.  \_maturus,  Lat.]  Ripe;  perfected  by 
time. — Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  ma¬ 
ture  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  feldom  vanity  to 
gratify'.  Addifon. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt’s  race, 

Grace  fiiap’d  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck’d  her  face.  Prior. 

Brought  near  to  completion. — This  lies  glowing,  and  is 
mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out.  Shakejpeare' s  Coriolanus, 
Here  i’  th’  fands 

Thee  I’ll  rake  up;  and  in  the  mature  time, 

With  this  ungracious  paper  ftrike  the  fight 

Of  the  death-praftis’d  duke.  Skakefpeare's  King  Lear. 

Well-difpofed  ;  fit  for  execution  ;  well-digefted. 

To  MATU'RE,  v.  a.  To  ripen  ;  to  advance  to  ripenefs. 

■ — Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and 
fmear  it  a  little  with  fack,  to  fee  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the 
wine  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. — To  ad¬ 
vance  towards  perfection  : 

Love  indulg’d  my  labours  pad. 

Matures  my  prefent,  and  fhall  bound  my  laft.  Pope. 

MATU'RELY,  adv.  Ripely;  completely.—* With  coun- 
fel  well-digefted . — A  prince  ought  maturely  to  confider, 
when  he  enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  and 
his  revenues  clear  of  debts.  Swift. — Early ;  f’oon.  A  latinifm. 
—We  are  fo  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  lie  hath  not 
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extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longevity  of  the  an¬ 
tediluvians;  that  we  give  him  thanks  for  contracting  the 
days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving  us  more  maturely  into  thofe 
everlafting  habitations  3bove.  Bentley. 

MATURIN',  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  Spanifh  America, 
faid  to  have  been  totally  deftroyed  during  the  conteft  be¬ 
tween  the  royalift  and  independent  parties  in  the  prefent 
year  ( 1815). 

MATU'RING,  J.  The  a£l  or  ftate  of  advancing  t® 
ripenefs; 

MATU'RITY,/  \_maturite,  ¥x'.  maturitas,  La’t.]  Ripe¬ 
nefs;  completion. — Various  mortifications  mult  be  under¬ 
gone,  many  difficulties  and  obftrmftions  conquered,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  arrive  at  a  juft  maturity  in  religion.  Rogers. 
Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  ftart  from  time,  and  cheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  leize  upon  maturity.  Crajhaw. 

MATURU',  a  town  of  Brafil,  on  the  river  Xingi : 
forty-five  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Curupa. 

MATUSA'RUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fouth-eaft  of  Scalabis.  The  Itinerary  of  Antonine 
marks  it  upon  the  route  from  Lifbon  to  Emerita. 

MATUSFAL'VA,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  forty-four 
miles  north-weft:  of  Munkacs,  and  twenty-five  north-eaft 
of  Cafchau. 

MATU'TA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  fame  as 
the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  originally  Ino, 
who  was  changed  into  a  fea-deity.  Only  married  women 
and  free-born  matrons  were  permitted  to  enter  her  temples 
at  Rome,  where  they  generally  brought  the  [children  of 
their  relations  in  their  arms,  for  the  realon  affigned  under 
Leucothoe,  vol.  xii.  p.  551. 

MATU'TA,  in  mythology,  Aurora,  the  goddefs  of 
the  morning. 

MATUTIL'IA,  f.  The  feafts  inftituted  in  honour  of 
Matuta. 

MATU'TINAL,  adj.  Matutine,  belonging  to  the 
morning.  Cole. 

MATU'TINE,  adj.  Belonging  to  Matuta  ;  belonging 
to  the  morning.  Phillips. 

MATY  (Matthew,  M.D.)  a  phyfician  and  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  was  born  in  1718,  at  Montfort  near  Utrecht.  His 
father,  who  was  a  refugee  profeftant  clergyman,  (from 
Beaufort  in  Provence,)  intended  to  educate  him  for  the 
fame  profeflion  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  fome  difgufts  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  fynod  on  account  of  his  fentiments  re- 
fpetfting  the  trinity,  he  changed  his  Ton’s  deftination  to 
phyfic.  Matthew  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden, 
and  in  1740  came  to  fettle  in  England.  In  1747,  he  printed 
at  Leyden  “  Effai  fur  le  Caraftere  du  Grand  Medecin,  011 
Eloge  Critique  de  Boerhaave.”  He  began,  in  1750,  to 
publifh  at  the  Hague,  in  French,  an  account  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  works  printed  in  England,  under  the  title  of  “Jour¬ 
nal  Britunnique.”  This  was  well  received,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  author  to  notice,  of  which  one  of  the  effects 
was  his  being  chofen  an  under-librarian  of  the  Britifli 
Mufeum  at  its  firft  inftitution  in  1753.  In  1758  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1765,  on 
the  refignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
to  that  learned  body.  In  177 z,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Knight, 
he  became  principal  librarian  to  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  He 
filled  thele  offices  with  great  reputation,  and  was  in  gene¬ 
ral  efteem  for  the  benevolence  of  his  private  character, 
and  the  extent  of  his  literary  information.  In  his  proper 
profeffion  he  was  diltinguifhed  as  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  praftice  of  inoculation.  He  tranflated,  in  1768,  Dr. 
Gatti’s  New  Obfervations  on  Inoculation,  which  had  been 
originally  written  by  the  author  at  hisrequeft.  Dr.  Maty 
died  in  1776,  when  he  h^d  nearly  prepared  for  the  prels 
the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Ciielterfield,”  which  were 
publiflied  by  his  fon-in-law  Mr.  Juftamond  in  1777,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  that  nobleman’s  Mifcellaneous  Works.  AnecJ. 
of-Bowyer. 

MAT'Y  (Paul-Ilenry),  Ton  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
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in  1745.  lie  was  educated  at  Weftminfterfchool,  whence, 
in  1763,  lie  was  eleCted  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
5 le  obtained  a  travelling  fellowlhip  of  that  college  ;  and 
had  palled  three  years  on  the  continent,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  to  lord  Stormont,  ambafiador  at  the 
Court  of  France.  The  friendlhips  he  had  formed,  and  the 
feputation  he  had  eftablifhed,  would  doubtlefs  have  fe- 
cured  his  preferment  in  the  Englifh  church,  had  not  fem¬ 
ales  concerning  its  doCtrines  taken  fuch  a  pofl'effion  of 
•his  mind,  that  he  found  it  impoflible  confcicntioully  to 
continue  performing  the  duties  of  a  minilter  in  it.  Af¬ 
ter  his  father’s  death,  he  therefore  entirely  withdrew  from 
its  fervice;  and  in  1777  he  publifhed  his  reafons  for  this 
Itep.  He  thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  to  a  literary  life  ; 
and  in  1778  obtained  the  appointment  of  affiftant  librarian 
£0  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  He  was  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  place  of  one  of  the  under  librarians;  and  in  1778  he 
Succeeded  Dr.  Horfely  as  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1781,  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Review  of  feleCt  works,  Englilh  and  foreign,  which 
he  carried  on,  almoft  without  a iTi £tance,  till  1736.  It  met 
■with  no  great  fuccefs,  although  it  contained  many  valu¬ 
able  articles,  and  difplayed  erudition  and  critical  judg¬ 
ment.  As  he  was  naturally  of  a  warm  temper,  he  could 
not  forbear  interfering  in  fome  difputes  which  arofe  in 
Z784  in  the  Royal  Society,  relative  to  the  poll  of  fecretary 
of  foreign  corrcfpondence,  in  which  he  loft  his  temper  fo 
far  as  to  be  induced  to  refign  his  office  in  the  fociety. 
He  afterwards  fell  into  a  bad  llate  of  health,  and  died  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Mr.  Maty  publiffied  a 
tranflation  of  Rielbeck’s  Travels  through  Germany  ;  and 
tranllated  into  French  the  defcriptions  in  the  Gemmae 
Marlburienfes.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  Sermons  was 
published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  :  they  are  fpirited 
and  original  compofitions  ;  but  the  editor,  through  fome 
inadvertence,  printed, as  Mr.  Maty’s,  three  that  had  been 
copied  from  the  works  of  archbifhop  Seeker.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAT'Y’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
difeovered  by  captain  Cook  in  17 67.  Lat.  1.35.S.  Ion. 
*4.3.  :i,  E. 

MAT'YLUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
CataraClus  and  that  of  the  river  Calter. 

MAT'ZEN,  a  town  of  Auftria  s  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Zifterltorf. 

MAT'ZENDORF,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Soleure:  fix.  miles  north  of  Soleure. 

MAT'ZOL,  a  cape  of  Ruffia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ob- 
fkaia  Gulf.  Lat.  72.  30.  N.  Ion.  75.  30.  E. 

MATZU'A.  See  Massuah,  p.  516. 

MATZUN'CA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiev  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Kiev. 

MATZ'WITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  jn  the  principality 
of  Neiffe:  three  miles  north-welt  of  Ottmuchau. 

MAU,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  forty  miles  weft- 
tjorth-well  of  Candy. 

MAU-AL TIEB',  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen,  built  on  a  mountain,  by  a  prince  of  Yemen,  in 
the  year  1712.  It  is  two  miles  north  of  Damar. 

MA'VA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  pafles  through  the 
country  of  Quoja,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  near  Cape 
Monte. 

MAVALIGON'G A,  or  Mawilagun'ge,  a  river  of 
Ceylon,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at  Trincomalee. 

M AVALIPURAM',  or  Seven  Pagodas,  a  town  of 
Hindooftan,  in  the  Carnatic,  fituated  on  the  coall  of  Co¬ 
romandel,  a  few  miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Madras.  Of  this  place,  and  its  fculptures  and 
ruins,  we  have  a  very  interefting  account  in  tlie  firlt  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  from  which  we  fliall  make 
a  few  extracts.  ,,  > 

Th  fe  monuments  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  fome 
great  city,  that  has  been  ruined  many  centuries  ago. 
They  are  fituated  dole  to  the  lea,  between  Covelongand 
Sadras,  fomew hat  remote  from  the  high  road  that  leads  to 
Yol.  XIV.  No.  994. 


the  different  European  fettlemerits.  And,  when  Mr. 
Chambers  vifited  them  in  1776,  there  was  Hill  a  native 
village  adjoining  to  them,  which  retained  the  ancient 
name,  and  in  which  a  number  of  Bramins  refided,  v.ho 
feemed  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeCts  of  molt 
of  the  fculptures  to  be  feen  there. 

The  rock,  or  rather  hill  of  ftone,  on  which  great  part 
of  thefe  works  are  executed,  is  one  of  the  principal  marks 
for  mariners  as  they  approach  the  coall  ;  and  to  them  the 
place  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Pagodas,  polii- 
bly  becaufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have  prefented  them 
with  that  idea  as  they  palled  ;  but  it  mull  be  confeffed 
that  no  afpeCt  which  the  hill  aflumes,  as  viewed  on  the 
fliore,  feems  at  all  to  authorize  this  notion  ;  and  there 
are  circumftances  which  would  lead  one  to  fufpeCt,  that 
this  name  has  arifen  from  lome  fuch  number  of  pagodas 
that  formerly  flood  here,  and  in  time  have  been  buried 
in  the  waves.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  appellation  by 
which  the  natives  diflinguifh  it,  is  of  a  quite  different 
origin  ;  in  their  language,  which  is  theTamulic,  (impro¬ 
perly  termed  Malabar,)  the  place  is  called  Mavalipuram „ 
which,  in  Sanlkrit,  and  the  languages  of  the  more  north¬ 
ern  Hindoos,  would  be  Makabalipur,  or  the  “  City  of  the 
great  Bali.”  For  the  Tamulians,  (or  Malabars,)  having 
no  b  in  their  alphabet,  are  under  a  neceffity  of  fhortening 
the  Sanlkrit  word  Maha,  Great,  and  write  it  ma.  They 
are  obliged  alfo,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  to  fubftitute  a  v  fos 
a  b,  in  words  of  foreign  origin  that  begin  with  that  letter  j 
and  the  Fy liable  am,  at  the  end,  is  merely  a  terminations 
which,  like  urn  in  Latin,  is  generally  annexed  to  neuter 
fubflantives.  To  this  etymology  of  the  name  of  this 
place  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Bali  is  the  name  of  a 
hero  very  famous  in  Hindoo  romance;  and  that  the  river 
Mavaligonga,  which  waters  the  eaflern  fide  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  Tamulic  language  alfo  prevails,  has  probably 
taken  its  name  from  him,  as,  according  to  that  orthogra¬ 
phy,  it  apparently  fignifies  the  Ganges  of  the  great  Bali. 

The  rock,  or  hill  of  flone,  above  mentioned,  is  that 
which  firft  engroffes  the  attention  on  approaching  the 
place  ;  for,  as  it  rifes  abruptly  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great 
extent,  conlills  chiefly  of  one  Angle  ftone,  and  is  fituated 
very  near  to  the  fea- beach,  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  objeCt  as 
an  inquilitive  traveller  would  naturally  turn  afide  to  ex¬ 
amine.  Its  fliape  is  alfo  Angular  and  romantic  ;  and,  from 
a  diftant  view,  has  an  appearance  like  fome  antique  and 
lofty  edifice.  On  coming^  near  to  the  foot  of  the  rock 
from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  fculpture  crowd  lo 
thick  upon  the  eye,  as  might  feem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a 
petrified  town,  like  thole  that  have  been  fabled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  by  too-credulous  travellers. 
Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  fide  facing 
the  fea,  there  is  a  pagoda  riling  out  of  the  ground  of  one 
Fo  lid  (tone,  about  lixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
feems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  fpot  out  of  a  detached 
rock  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper  fize  for  that  pur- 
pole.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  ftyle  of  architecture  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  is  formed  is  different  from  any  now 
tiled  in  thofe  parts.  A  little  further  on  there  appears 
upon  a  huge  furface  of  ftone,  that  juts  out  a  little  from 
the  iide  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures 
in  bafs  relief,  considerably  larger  than  life,  reprefenting 
the  moll  remarkable  perfons  wliofe  actions  are  celebrated 
in  the  Mahabliarit,  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with 
weapons,  or  other  infignia,  exprefiive  of  his  character,  or 
of  fome  one  of  his  famous  exploits.  All  thefe  figures 
are,  doubtlefs,  much  lels  diltinCt  than  they  were  at  firft; 
for,  upon  comparing  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  fculptures 
that  are  expoled  to  the  lea-air,  with  others  of  the  fame 
place  whole  lituation  has  afforded  them  protection  from 
that  element,  the  difference  is  linking  ;  the  former  being 
every-where  much  defaced,  while  the  others  are  frelh  as 
recently  finiflied.  This  defacement  is  no-where  more  00- 
fervable  than  in  the  piece  of  lculpture  which  occurs 
next  in  the  order  of  defeription.  This  is  an  excavation 
in  another  part  o£  the  eaft  fide  of  the  great  rock,  which 
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appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  fame  plan,  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  that  choultries  are  ufually  built  in  that 
country  ;  that  is  to  fay',  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  fize  of  a  fpacious 
room  ;  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left,  as  a  Teem¬ 
ing  fupport  to  the  mountainous  mafs  of  (tone  which 
forms  the  roof.  Of  what  pattern  thefe  pillars  have  ori¬ 
ginally  been,  it  is  not  eafy  now  to  conjefture;  for  the  air 
of  the  fea  has  greatly  corroded  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  cave.  And  this  circumftance  renders 
it  difficult  to  difcover,  at  firft  fght,  that  there  is  a  fcene 
of  fculpture  on  the  fide  fronting  the  entrance.  The  na¬ 
tives,  however,  point  it  out;  and  the  fnbjecl  of  it  is  ma- 
nifeftly  that  of  Kriflina  attending  the  herds  of  Nund 
Ghofe,  the  Admetus  of  the  Hindoos  ;  from  which  cir¬ 
cumftance  Kriflina  is  alfo  called  Goupaul,  or  the  Cow¬ 
herd,  as  Apollo  was  entitled  Nomius.  See  the  article 
Hindoostan,  vol.  x.  p.  1 19.  and  Krishna,  vol.xi.  p.  874. 

The  objects  that  feem  next  to  claim  regard,  are  thofe 
upon  the  hill  itfelf,  the  afcent  of  which,  on  the  north,  is, 
from  its  natural  fliape,  gradual  and  eafy  at  firft,  and  is  in 
other  parts  rendered  more  fo  by  very  excellent  Heps  cut 
out  in  feveral  places,  where  the  communication  would  be 
difficult  or  impracticable  without  them.  A  winding  ftair 
of  this  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock,  w  ith  fome  figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon  its 
walls,  very  well  finifhed,  and  perfectly  frefli,  as  it  faces 
the  weft,  and  is  therefore  flickered  from  the  fea-air.  From 
this  temple  again  there  are  flights  of  fteps,  that  feem  to 
have  led  to  fome  edifice,  formerly  handing  upon  the  hill; 
nor  does  it  feem  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  this  may  have 
been  a  palace,  to  which  this  temple,  as  a  place  of  wor- 
fliip,  may  have  appertained.  For,  befides  the  fmall  de¬ 
tached  ranges  of  flairs  that  are  here  and  there  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  f'eem  as  if  they  had  once  led  to  different  parts 
of  one  great  building,  there  appear  in  many  places  filial! 
■water-channels  cut  alfo  in  the  rock,  as  if  for  drains  to  a 
lioufe  ;  and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  is  ftrewed  with  fmall 
round  pieces  of  brick,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their 
appearance,  to  have  been  worn  down  to  their  prefent  form 
during  the  lapfe  of  many  ages. 

On  afcending  the  hill  by  its  flope  on  the  north,  a  very 
fingular  piece  of  fculpture  prefents  itfelf  to  view.  On  a 
plain  furface  of  the  rock,  which  may  once  have  ferved  as 
the  floor  of  fome  apartment,  there  is  a  platform  of  ftone, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by  three  or  four  wide,  in  a 
fituation  rather  elevated,  with  two  or  three  fteps  leading 
tip  to  it,  perfectly  refembiing  a  couch  or  bed,  and  a  lion 
very  well  executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it  by  way  of  pil- 
lo  w,  tile  whole  of  one  piece,  being  part  of  the  hill  itfelf. 
This  the  Bramins,  inhabitants  of  the  place,  call  “  the  bed 
of  Dhermarajah,  or  Judifhter,”  the  eldeft  of  the  five  bro¬ 
thers  whofe  fortunes  and  exploits  are  the  leading  fubjeCl 
in  the  Mahabarat.  See  that  article,  p.  134.  And  at  a 
confulerable  diltance  from  this,  at  fuch  a  diltance,  indeed, 
as  the  apartment  of  the  women  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  bath  excavated  alfo  from  the 
folid  rock,  with  fteps  in  the  infide,  which  the  Bramins 
call  “  the  bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of  Judifhter  and  his 
brothers.”  How  much  credit  is  due  to  this  tradition, and 
whether  this  ftone  couch  may  not  have  been  anciently 
tiled  as  a  kind  of  throne  rather  than  a  bed,  is  matter  for 
future  inquiry.  A  circumftance,  however,  which  may 
feem  to  favour  this  idea  is,  that  a  throne  in  the  Sanfkrit, 
and  other  Hindoo  languages,  is  called  Jinghafen,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  words Jing,  a  lion;  and  ajcn ,  a  feat. 

Thefe  are  all  that  appear  on  that  part  ot  the  upper  fur- 
face  ot  the  hill,  the  afcent  to  which  is  on  the  north;  but, 
on  defending  from  thence,  you  are  led  round  the  hill  to 
the  oppofife  fide,  in  which  there  are  fteps  cut  from  the 
bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is  an  excava¬ 
tion  that  leems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  place  of  wor- 
,  fhip,  and  contains  various  fculptures  of  Hindoo  deities. 
The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Vifli- 
jtu,  afleep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  huge  fnake  wound 


about  in  many  coils  by  way  of  pillow  for  his  head ;  and 
thefe  figures,  according  to  the  manner  of  this  place,  are 
all  of  one  piece,  hewn  from  the  body  of  the  rock. 

But,  though  thefe  works  may  be  deemed  ftupendous, 
they  are  furpaffed  by  others  that  are  to  be  feen  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  hill.  They  confift  of  two  pagodas,  of  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many 
in  height;  cut  our  of  the  folid  rock,  and  each  confiding 
originally  of  one  fingle  ftone.  Near  thefe  alfo  ftand  an 
elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion  much  larger  than 
the  natural  fize,  but  very  well  executed,  each  hewn  alfo 
out  of  one  ftone.  None  of  the  pieces  that  have  fallen  off 
in  cutting  thefe  extraordinary  fculptures  are  now  to  he 
found  near  any-where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  means  of  alcertaining  the  degree  of  la¬ 
bour  and  time  that  has  been  fpent  upon  them,  nor  the 
fize  of  the  rock  or  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  hewn  ; 
a  circumftance  which  renders  their  appearance  the  more 
ftriking  and  fingular.  And,  though  their  fituation  is 
very  near  the  fea-beach,  they  have  not  fuffered  at  all  by 
the  corrofive  air  of  that  element,  which  has  provided  them 
with  a  defence  again!;  itfelf,  by  throwing  up  before  them 
a  high  bank  that  completely  (belters  them.  There  is 
alfo  great  Symmetry  in  their  form;  though  that  of  the 
pagodas  is  different  from  the  ftyle  of  architecture  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  idol-tempies  are  now  built  in  that  country* 
Tiie  latter  refembles  the  Egyptian  ;  for  the  towers  are  al¬ 
ways  pyramidica),  and  the  gates  and  roofs  fiat,  and  with¬ 
out  arches;  but  thefe  fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the 
Gothic  tafte,  being  Surmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes, 
that  are  not  femicircular,  but  compofed  of  two  Segments 
of  circles  meeting  in  a  point  at  top.  It  is  alfo  obferv- 
able  that  the  lion  in  this  group  of  fculptures,  as  well  as 
that  upon  the  ftone  couch  above  mentioned,  are  perfectly 
juft  representations  of  the  true  iion  ;  and  the  natives  there 
give  them  the  name  which  is  always  underftood  to  mean 
a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  to  wit,  Jing  :  but  the  figure 
which  they  have  made  to  re  prefent  that  animal  in  their 
idol-temples  for  centuries  paft,  though  it  bears  the  fame 
appellation,  is  a  diftorted  monlier,  totally  unlike -the  ori- 
•ginal;  infomuch  that  it  has  from  hence  been  fuppofed 
that  the  lion  was  not  anciently  known  in  this  country, 
and  that  Jing  was  a  name  given  to  a  inonfter  that  exifted 
only  in  Hindoo  romance.  But  it  is  plain  that  that  ani¬ 
mal  was  well  known  to  the  authors  of  thefe  works,  who, 
in  manners  as  well  as  arts,  feem  to  have  differed  much 
from  the  modern  Hindoos. 

There  are  two  circumftnnces  attending  thefe  monu¬ 
ments,  which  cannot  but  excite  great  curiofity,  and  on 
which  future  inquiries  may  poffibly  throw  fome  light. 
One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  pagodas  lalt  mentioned,  there 
is  an  infcription  of  a  fingle  iirre,  in  a  character  at  prefent 
unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  refembles  neither  the  Dey- 
va-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various  characters  connected 
with  or  derived  from  it,  which  have  come  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge  from  any  part  of  Hindooftnn.  Nor  did  it,  at 
the  time  he  viewed  it,  appear  to  correfpond  with  any  cha¬ 
racter,  Afiatic  or  European,  that  is  commonly  known. 
It  feemed  molt  to  refemble  the  alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the 
learned  language  of  the  Siamefe.  The  other  circum¬ 
ftance  is,  that,  though  the  outward  form  of  the  pagodas  is 
complete,  the  ultimate  defign  of  them  has  manifeltly  not 
been  accomplifhed,  but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by 
fome  extraordinary  convulfion  of  nature.  For  the  weftern 
fide  of  the  moll  northerly  one  is  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  the  outfide 
to  fupport  the  roof;  but  here  the  work  has  been  Hopped, 
and  an  uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  breadth  has 
been  made  throughout  the  folid  rock,  and  appears  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  That  this 
rent  has  happened  fince  the  work  begun,  or  while  it  was 
carrying  on,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  the  marks  of  the 
mafon’s  tools  are  perfectly  vifible  in  the  excavated  part 
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on  both  ftdes  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (how 
plainly  that  they  have  been  divided  by  it.  Nor  is  it  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  that  tuch  a  work  would  ever  have  been 
defigned,  or  begun,  upon  a  rock  that  had  previoufly  been 
rent  in  two.  Nothing  lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that 
a  violent  One,  could  apparently  have  produced  fuch  a  fif- 
fure  in  the  (olid  rock  ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
point  of  faff,  may  be  gathered  from  other  circumftances, 
which  it  is  necefi'ary  to  mention  in  an  account  or  this  cu¬ 
rious  place.  The  great  rock  above  deferibed  is  at  fome 
fmall  diltance  from  the  fea,  perhaps  fifty  or  an  hundred 
yards,  and  in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  village  before  men¬ 
tioned  flood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  pagoda  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib, 
the  greatefl  part  of  which  has  evidently  been  fwallowed 
up  by  that  element  ;  for  the  door  of  theinnermolt  apart¬ 
ment, 'in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which  there 
are  always  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  furrounded  with 
walls,  is  now  wafhed  by  the  waves,  and  the  pillar  ufed  to 
difeover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding  the  pagoda 
is  feen  (landing  at  fome  distance  in  the  lea.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  building  there  are  fome  detached 
rocks,  walked  alfo  by  the  waves,  on  which  there  appear 
fculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And 
the  natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remem¬ 
bered  to  have  feen  the  tops  of  feveral  pagodas  far  out  in 
the  fea,  which,  being  covered  with  copper,  (probably  gilt,) 
were  particularly  vifible  at  fun-rife,  as  their  fhining  fur- 
face  ufed  then  to  reflect  the  fun’s  rays;  but  that  now  that 
effect  was  no  longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had  fince 
become  incrufted  with  mould  and  verdigreafe.  Thefe 
circumflances  look  much  like  the  effects  of  a  fudden  in¬ 
undation  ;  and  the  rent  in  the  rock  above  deferibed  makes 
it  reafonabie  to  conjecture,  that  an  earthquake  may  have 
caufed  the  fea  to  overflow  its  boon  laries,  and  that  thefe 
two  formidable  enemies  may  have  joined  to  deltroy  this 
once  magnificent  city.  The  account  which  the  Bramins, 
natives  of  the  place,  gave  of  its  origin  and  downfall, 
partlj’,  it  fhould  feem,  on  the  authority  of  the  Mahaba- 
rat,  and  partly  on  that  of  later  records,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  countenances  this  idea,  contains  fome  other  cu¬ 
rious  particulars,  which  may  feem  to  render  it  worthy  of 
attention.  Into  thefe  particulars,  however,  v.>e  cannot 
enter;  but  mull  refer  to  the  volume,  p.  154  &  feq.  of  the 
London  edition,  where  they  are  detailed  at  great  length. 

MAU'BAL,  a  town  of  Candahar :  flxty-five  miles  1101th- 
north-eafl  of  Candahar. 

MAUB  ALIG'.  See  Bamiyan,  vol.  ii.  p.  664. 

MAUBEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ifere-.  eighteen  miles  ealt  of  Vienne. 

MAU'BERT  FONTAl'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes:  five  miles  fouth-fouth- weft 
of  Rocroy,  and  thirteen  north- weft  of  Charleville. 

MAUBEU'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  on  the  Sambre;  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  when  Louis  XIV.  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified.  It  is  ten  pofts  and  a  half  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Lille, 
and  twenty-fix  and  a  half  horth-north-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat. 
50,  16.  N.  Ion.  4.  a.  E.  This  is  one  of  the  fortrefles  to 
be  garriloned  for  five  years  by  the  forces  of  the  allied 
powers,  who  have  placed  Louis  XVIII.  for  the  fecond 
time  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

In  our  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  390.  we  left  Louis 
juft  arrived  and  quietly  relling  at  Paris,  “  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  reign  ;”  and  Napoleon,  apparently  as  quiet,  in 
exile  at  Elba.  But  Napoleon  was  not  formed  for  tran¬ 
quillity.  While  the  Congrefs  was  fitting  at  Vienna,  (not 
in  London,  as  was  expedited  ;  fee  that  article,  p.  395.)  the 
ex-emperor,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1815,  at  five  in  the 
evening,  fuddenly  and  lecretly  left  Elba,  with  four  velfels, 
containing  about  1000  men  of  all  arms.  He  palled  in 
fight  of  fome  Englilh  cruizers  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  March 
lapded  at  Cannes,  in  the  Bay  of  Juan,  in  the  department 
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ofVar,  in  France.  From  Cannes  he  puflied  forward  to 
Graffe,  Digne,  Gap,  and  foon  after  to  Grenoble,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  garrifon  of  10,000  men,  and  where  he 
found  arms  and  ammunition  for  his  followers.  On  the 
10th  he  entered  Lyons,  after  an  ineffectual  refiftance  front 
the  comte  d’Artois,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  marfhal 
duke  of  Tarentum.  Being  joined  every  where  by  the 
troops,  and  hailed  by  the  people,  he  proceeded  on  the 
13th,  in  a  fort  of  procelfion,  towards  Paris;  and  on  the 
21ft  entered  that  city,  without  having  had  occafion  in  hi3 
route  to  fire  a  fingle  gun  !  Louis  and  his  family  quitted 
Paris  on  the  20th,  and  retired  to  Ghent.  Napoleon  con¬ 
tinued  at  Paris  about  three  months,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  to  detach  any  one  of  the  great 
powers  from  their  llrong  coalition.  In  the  mean  time  he 
formed  a  new  Conftitution,  which  was  propolecl  ar.d  ac¬ 
cepted  with  great  pomp  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  allied 
armies  were  not  yet  difbanded  ;  lo  that  they  were  foon  in 
a  condition,  with  the  help  of  Englilh  fubfidies,  to  pour 
in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  quitted  Paris,  there- 
fore,  to  join  his  forces,  on  the  12th  of  June,  at  four  in 
the  morning,  having  nominated  generals  Sebaftiani,  Gre¬ 
nier,  Beaumont,  Coinpans,  Sec.  to  the  command  and  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital.  He  fiept  the  fame  night  at  SoiffonSt, 
On  the  morning  of  the  131b  he  puffed  through  Laon  for 
Avefnes.  He  appears  to  have  contemplated  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  allies  ;  as  at  Avefnes  he  iffued  an  order  of' 
the  day,  reminding  his  troops  that  the  J4rh  was  the  anni- 
verfary  of  Marengo  and  Friedland  ;  and  that  to  every 
Frenchman  who  had  a  heart,  the  moment  was  arrived  to 
conquer  or  peri fh .”  With  thefe  appeals  to  their  pafiions, 
he  put  his  army  in  motion.  The  Pruffian  pofts  were  elia- 
blilhed  on  the  Sambre.  Thefe  he  attacked  at  day-light  in 
the  morning  of  the  15th  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  and 
the  two  following  days,  fortune  feemed  inclined  to  favour 
him.  He  w'as  very  fuccefstul  on  thole  days,  and  the  Pruf- 
fians  were  dreadfully  cut  up  ;  but  on  the  1 8 1 h  was  fought 
the  grand  and  decifive  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  our 
army  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  gained  immortal  ho¬ 
nour,  and  which  was  decilive  of  Napoieon’s  fate.  Even 
on  that  day,  the  advantage  was  on  his  fide  for  the  greater 
part  of  it;  but  at  length  his  army  was  totally  defeated  at 
all  points  ;  and  he  himfelf  returned  haltilv  to  Paris,  where, 
after  fome  vain  attempts  at  negociation,  he  figned  a  fecond 
abdication,  not  unconditional  as  before,  but  in  favour  of 
his  foil.  He  remained  feveral  days  longer  at  Paris  ;  and 
then  retired  unmolefted  to  Rochefort,  intending  to  fail 
for  America.  Finding  himfelf  watched  fo  that  he  could 
not  elcape,  he  at  length,  on  the  13th  of  July,  delivered 
himfelf  up  to  the  Englilh,  by  going  on-board  the  Belle- 
rophon,  Capt.  Maitland,  who  brought  him  to  Torbay  on 
the  24th  ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  land.  The  prince- 
regent,  in  confultation  with  his  allies,  fixed  upon  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helena  as  the  future  abode  of  this  remarkable 
perfon.  He  failed  for  that  place  on  the  7th  of  Augult,  on¬ 
board  the  Northumberland  of  74  guns;  and  arrived  there 
on  the  13th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  armies  had  prelfed  forward 
to  Paris.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and  marlhal  Blucher 
entered  that  city  on  the  7th  of  July;  Louis  re-entered  hi§ 
capital  on  the  8th;  and  the  allied  fovereigns  of  Ruffia, 
Aultria,  and  Prufiia,  on  the  io’th.  An  Abt  of  Congrefs, 
parcelling  out  (tates,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  of  king¬ 
doms,  had  been  figned  at  Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June;  bus 
the  late  events  had  rendered  it  highly  neceffary  to  have  a 
ipecial  treaty  relative  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  might 
fecure  the  other-powers  from  being  annoyed  by  her  as  they 
had  been  for  twenty  years  paft.  With  the  whole  of  the 
allied  armies,  therefore,  (900,000  in  number,)  in  France, 
and  before  the  three  fovereigns  quitted  Paris,  namely,  ers 
the  27th  of  September,  the  rough  draft  of  a  Treaty  was 
figned,  of  which  the  following  is  the  fubltance;  France 
cedes  in  perpetuity  Landau,  Sar-Louis,  Philippe ville, 
Marienburg,  and  Verfoye,  or  Verfaix,  near  the  Lake  of 
3  ©eneva?: 
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Geneva.  The  fortifications  of  Huningen  are  to  be  de- 
(,f  royed,  and.no  fortifications  are  to  be  ereCted  within  three 
leagues  of  Bade.  France  returns  the  territory  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  and  Savoy,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  lalt  year, (1814.) 
France  (hall  pay  to  the  allies  700  millions  of  francs  (29 
millions  flerling).  During  five  years  fhe  (hall  maintain 
350,000  allied  troops,  to  be  ftationed  within  her  own  ter¬ 
ritory  in  and  near  the  fortrefles  hereafter  named.  The 
following  fixteen  fortrefles  are  to  be  garrifoned  by  the 
allies  during  five  years:  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Maubeuge, 
Landrecy,  Bouchain,Quefnoy,  Cambray,  Givet  and  Charle- 
mont,  Mezieres,  Thionville,  Longvvy,  Bitche,  Montmedy, 
Rocroy,  Avefnes,  and  the  Bridge-head  of  Fort  Louis. 
There  are  alfo  two  Conventions  relative  to  the  claims  of 
Britifh  fubjeCts  againlt  the  government  of  France.  The 
arrangement  of  thefe  caufed  a  delay  of  fome  weeks.  At 
length  the  whole  was  regularly  figned  and  executed  by  the 
sminiffers  of  the  different  powers  on  the  20th  of  November ; 
and  read  in  the  chamber  of  peers  at  Paris  on  the  25th. 
There  are  no  fecret  articles. 

We  trufl  that  our  readers  will  pardon  this  digreflion, 
in  which  we  have  taken  a  rapid  view  of  moll  important 
events,  the  particulars  of  which  muff  be  enlarged  upon  in 
the  proper  place.  See  the  article  Paris. 

MAUBEU'GE  (John  de),  one  of  the  early  laborious 
practitioners  in  the  art  of  painting  after  the  ufe  of  oil 
became  known  in  Flanders,  was  born  at  Maubeuge,  in 
Hainault,  in  1499.  He  was  invited  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
England,  and  employed  by  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
Ills  children.  By  his  neat  mode  of  finifhing,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  and  high  polifh  of  his  works,  he  gained  in  this 
country,  where  the  art  of  painting  was  then  almoft  un¬ 
known,  a  very  coniiderable  reputation,  and  in  confequence 
bis  paintings  are  not  unfrequent  among  us.  They  are 
known  by  their  dry,  ffiff,  and  formal,  manner,  both  of 
aCtion  in  the  figures  and  in  the  foldings  of  their  draperies ; 
by  a  total  lack  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and  yet  poflefling  much 
ingenious  taffe  in  colour;  great  care  in  the  faces,  which 
always  appear  to  have  been  portraits ;  and  in  almolt  bound- 
lels  labour  in  the  finifhing,  particularly  of  all  the  orna¬ 
mental  parts,  fuch  as  gems,  pearls,  See.  &c.  which  he  was 
fond  of  bellowing  lavifhly.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  im¬ 
moderately  addicted  to  drinking,  though  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  fixty-three. 

MAUBOURQUET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Tarbe, 
and  fix  north  of  Vic-Bigorre. 

MAUCAU'CO.  See  the  article  Lemur,  vol.  xii.  p.  472 
■$c  feq. 

M  AUDERDALTY,  a  town  of  Hindoofian,  in  Coim¬ 
batore :  ten  miles  weft-north- welt  of  Coveriporum. 

MAUDISIMIL'IA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bahar : 
Shirty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bahar. 

MAU'DLIN,  adj.  [ Maudlin  is  the  corrupt  appellation 
of  I$agdalen,  who  is  drawn  by  painters  with  fwoln  eyes, 
and  difordered  look;  a  drunken  countenance  feems  to 
have  been  fo  named  from  a  ludicrous  refemblance  to  the 
picture  of  Magdalen.  John  fan. ~\  Drunk  ;  fuddled  ;  approach¬ 
ing  to  ebriety. — And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in 
her  praife.  Southern. 

She  largely  what  fhe  wants  in  words  fupplies 

With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes.  Rofcommon. 

MAU'DLIN,/  A  plant.  See  Achillea. — The  flowers 
of  the  maudlin  are  digelted  into  loofe  umbels.  Miller. 

MAU'DUIT  (Jaques),  faid  by  M.  Laborde  to  have 
been  a  great  mufleian  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
who  “accompanied  wonderfully  on  the  lute.”  (Eflais 
fur  la  Mufique,  t.  iii.  p.5i9.)'  We  are  likewife  told,  that 
he  added  a  fixth  It  ring  to  viols,  which  had  originally  but 
five;  and  that  he  was  the  firit  in  France  who  introduced 
thefe  inftruments  in  concert,  inltead  of  bafe-viols. 

Pere  Merfenne,  who  had  a  particular  regard  for  this 
Cuulidan,  has  given  us  an  engraved  head  and  eloge  of  him 
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in  his  Harmonie  Univerfelle  ;  with  the  chief  part  of  which 
we  fhall  prefent  our  readers. 

“Jaques  Mauduit,  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  was 
born  in  1557.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  travelled 
during  his  youth  into  Italy,  where  he  learned  the  language 
of  that  country,  together  with  Spanifti  and  German,  which, 
with  the  literature  he  had  acquired  at  college,  enabled 
him  to  read  the  belt  authors  of  almoft  every  kind.  He 
had  a  general  knowledge  of  moft  fciences,  as  well  as  of 
mechanics;  and,  ftudying  mufic  with  unwearied  diligence, 
without  any  other  afliftance  than  that  of  books,  he  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  honoured,  even 
during  his  life,  with  the  refpeCtable  title  of  Pere  de  Is. 
Mufique,  Father  of  Mufic,  And  with  reafon,  fays  his  pa- 
negyrilt;  he  being  the  inventor  of  good  mufic  in  France, 
by  the  many  excellent  works  he  publifhed,  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental,  which  have  been  long  the  ornament  of  our 
concerts.  His  merit  obtained  him  admiflion  into  the  fa¬ 
mous  Academy  of  Mufic,  inftituted  by  the  learned  Bai'f, 
1583;  and  many  writers  of  his  time  feein  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  poetical  effufions  in  order  to  have  them  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  airs  of  Mauduit.  The  firft  compofition 
in  which  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  learned  harmonift, 
was  his  tnafs  of  Requiem,  which  he  fet  for  the  funeral  of 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  poet  Ronfard;  it  was  afterwards 
performed  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  IV.  and,  laltly,  at  his 
own,  1627,  under  the  direction  of  his  fon,  Louis  Mauduit, 
at  which  time  Merfennus  officiated  in  the  facred  function 
as  prielt.  He  left  behind  him  innumerable  mafles,  hymns, 
motets,  fancies,  and  longs.  A  fmall  hereditary  place  at 
the  court  of  requelts  defcended  to  him  from  his  father, 
which  he  feemed  to  exercife  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
oblige  and  ferve  his  friends.  At  the  liege  of  Paris,  when 
the  Fauxbourg  was  taken  by  ftorm,  he  ventured  through 
the  victorious  foldiers  to  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Bai'f,  then 
dead,  and  faved  all  his  manuferipts,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  life.  Upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  in  which  there  was 
(till  greater  difficulty  and  danger,  he  faved  the  douze  modes 
of  Claude  le  Jeune,  and  his  other  manufeript  works,  at 
the  time  that  this  compofer  was  feized  at  the  gate  of  St. 
Denis  as  a  Hugonot ;  fo  that  all  thofe  who  have  fince  re¬ 
ceived  pleafure  from  the  productions  of  this  excellent 
matter,  are  obliged  to  Mauduit  for  their  prefervation,  as 
he  faved  them  from  deftruftion  by  feizing  the  arm  of  a 
ferjeant  at  the  very  inftant  that  he  was  going  to  throw 
them  into  the  flames;  perfuading  the  foldiery  that  thefe 
papers  were  perfectly  innocent,  and  free  from  Calvin- 
iftical  poifon,  or  any  kind  of  treafon  againlt  the  League  : 
and  it  was  by  his  zeal  and  addrefs,  with  the  afliftance  of 
an  officer  of  his  acquaintance,  that  Claude  efcaped  with 
his  own  life.” 

Such  (adds  Dr.  Burney)  are  the  praifes  bellowed  upon! 
Jaques  Mauduit,  by  his  friend  the  learned  and  benign 
Merfennus,  whofe  diligence,  fcience,  and  candour,  far 
furpafled  his  tafte.  The  Requiem,  by  Mauduit,  is  printed 
in  the  Harm.  Univ.  in  five  feparate  parts;  but,  in  (coring 
it,  neither  the  harmony  nor  modulation  offer  any  thing 
that  is  either  curious  or  uncommon  at  any  period  of 
counterpoint.  It  is  literally  plain  counterpoint  of  crotchets 
and  minims  moving  all  together,  as  in  our  cathedral  chant¬ 
ing.  The  chief  merit  of  this  production  is  in  the  exact 
accentuation  of  the  words,  <2  l' antique-,  a  minim  for  a 
long  Fy  liable,  and  a  crotchet  for  a  fliort.  Merfennus,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Genefis,  has  illuftrated  his  mufical 
remarks  with  many  of  his  friend  Mauduit’s  compolitions, 
in  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  dig  out  the  leaft 
fragment  that  would  do  honour  to  this  country.  Burney's 
HiJI.  of  Mufic. 

MaU'DUIT  (Michael),  a  learned  French  prieft  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  whofe  writings  are  much 
efteemed  by  his  countrymen,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  about  the  year  1634.  He  embraced  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  life  when  very  young;  and  acquired  a  perfeCt  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  languages.  For 

a  long 
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A  long  time  he  taught  the  daffies  and  belles  lettres  in  dif¬ 
ferent  feminaries  belonging  to  his  order,  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  fuccefs  and  reputation.  Being  ordained  prieft,  he 
diftiagu ilhed  himfelf  by  his  talents  as  apreacher,  and  was 
frequently  employed  by  his  fuperiors  on  miffions.  With¬ 
drawing  afterwards  into  retirement,  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  compofi- 
tion  of  various  works  which  he  gave  to  the  public.  He 
died  in  the  year  1709,  about  the  age  of  feventy-five  ;  and 
is  commended  for  the  unaffefted  fimplicity  and  opennels 
of  his  manners,  and  for  being  learned  without  oltenta- 
tion.  In  his  younger  years  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
Mufes,  and  gained  feveral  poetical  prizes  at  Rouen  and 
Caen.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  The  Pfalms  of  David 
tranflated  into  French  Verfe,  12010.  which  poffefs  little 
merit.  2.  Miscellaneous  Poems,  in  four  books,  1681, 
jitmo.  fome  of  which  are  entitled  to  confiderable  pruife. 

3.  A  Did'ertation  on  the  Gout,  1687,  12010.  in  which  the 
author  imagines  that  lie  has  difeovered  the  true  caufe  of 
that  diforder,  and  fhown  a  certain  method  of  curing  it. 

4.  A  Treatife  on  Religion,  againft  the  Atheifts,  Deifts, 

and  modern  Pyrrhonifts;  of  which  the  belt  edition  is  that 
of  1698.  5.  Meditations  for  an  Ecclefiaftical  Retreat  of 

Ten  Days,  121110.  6.  An  Analyfis  of  the  Gofpels,  har¬ 

monized  in  Hiftorical  Order,  with  Differtations  on  diffi¬ 
cult  Paffages,  1694,  3  vols.  121110.  and  augmented  in  a 
fecond  edition  to  4  vols.  7.  An  Analyfis  of  the  Afts  of 
the  Apoftles,  16 97,  2  vols.  nmo.  8.  An  Analyfis  of  the 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  feVen  Catholic  Epiftles, 
with  Differtations  on  difficult  Paffages,  1693,  2  vols. 
1 2 mo.  Moreri. 

MAVEBA'RA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Choco  :  twenty  miles  north  of  Zitara. 

MAVELICAN',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  forty  miles  of  Travancore. 

MAVENHEL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  My- 
fore  country,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1799.  It  is  fixty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Seringapatam. 

MAVERI'RAM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Car¬ 
natic  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Tranquebar. 

MAUG,  /.  The  name  of  a  Hindoo  month,  which  in 
fome  meafure  agrees  with  our  January  and  February. 

MAUG,  Tunas,  or  St.  Laurence,  one  of  the  fmaller 
of  the  iflands  called  Ladrones,  compofed  of  three  rocks, 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference  :  fifteen  miles  from 
the  ifland  of  Affumption. 

MAU'GERVILLE,  a  town  of  New  Brunfwick,  on  the 
St.John.  Lat.45.  59.N.  Ion.  66/ 40.  W. 

MAU'GHOLD,  a  village  in  the  Ifte  of  Man,  near  Ram- 
fay.  The  name  of  this  village  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
early  biftiops  of  the  ifland.  The  church,  in  dimenflon  fe- 
venty-two  feet  by  feventeen,  extravagant  proportions  (fays 
Mr.  Woods)  even  for  Man,  ftands  in  the  centre  of  five 
acres  of  grafs,  interfperfed  with  grave-lfones.  The  Manks 
church-yards  have  not  the  neatnefs  of  thofe  of  Wales; 
and  the  mournful  yew  is  rarely  if  ever  to  be  feen.  Near 
the  entrance  to  this  is  a  pillar  of  unhewn  clay-flate,  about 
feven  feet  high,  the  centre  of  a  horfe-block.  Three  of  its 
fides  reprefent  our  Saviour  in  three  ftates :  of  birth,  paflion, 
and  crucifixion.  The  fourth  fide  is  Amply  ornamented  with 
a  fprig  of  oak.  That  it  refers,  as  Robertfon  conjectures, 
to  St.  Maugholdtend  St.  Bridget,  is  highly  improbable. 

Maughold  Head  is  an  abrupt  promontory  terminated 
by  a  bold  cliff.  Underneath  fome  mofs-covered  rocks  was 
a  fpring  called  St.  Maughold’s  Well,  much  reforted  to  for 
the  fuppofed  medicinal  virtues  of  its  waters;  and  for  the 
fecundity  which  they  imparted  to  women,  when  fitting  in 
the  faint’s  chair  to  drink  them.  It  is  forty  miles  weft-fouth- 
weft  from  St.  Bee’s  Head.  Lat.  54.  18.  N.  Ion.  3.  28.  W. 

MAU'GRE,  adj.  \malgre,  Fr.j  In  fpite  of;  notwith- 
ftanding.  Out  of  ufe. — He  prophefied  of  the  fuccefs  of  his 
Gofpel ;  which,  after  his  death,  immediately  took  root, 
and  fpread  itfelf  every-where,  maugre  all  oppofition  or 
perfecution.  Burnet. 
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I  thi'ougtrthe  ample  air  in  triumph  high 

Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell!  and  fhow 

The  pow’rs  of  darknefs  bound.  Milton’s  Par.  loji . 

MAUGRE',  or  Maulore,  adv.  With  ill  will: 

On  the  cold  ground  mdugre  himfelfe  he  threw. 

For  fell  defpight  to  be  fo  forely  croft.  Spenfer. 

Ne  would  for  ought  obay  as  did  become, 

To  beare  that  ladie’s  head  before  his  breaft* 

Until  that  Talus  had  his  pride  repreft 

And  forced  him,  manlgre,  it  up  to  reare.  Spenfer. 

MAU'GSEE,  three  fmall  iftands  in  the  Eaftern  Indian 
Sea,  between  Borneo  and  Paraguay.  Lat.  7.  33.  N.  ion. 
X17.  30.  E. 

MAUGUI'O,  or  Maugiovil'le,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ilerault -.  fix  miles  ealt  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  and  fix  fouth-weft  of  Lunel. 

MAU'HLIA,/.  in  botany.  See  Agapanthus,  vol.  i, 

MAV'ILE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  circar  of 
Cicacole  :  twenty-leven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Coffimcotta. 

MA'VIS,  f.  [ mauvis ,  Fr.]  A  thrufli,  or  bird  like  a 
thrufh.  An  old  word. — In  birds,  kites  have  a  refemblance 
with  hawks,  and  black-birds  with  thrulhes  and  mavijes . 
Bacon's  Mat.  Hift. 

The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things. 

When  I  do  praife  her,  fay  I  do  but  flatter ; 

So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  Lings, 

Begin  his  witlefs  note  apace  to  clear.  Spenfer. 

To  MAUL,  v.  a.  [from  malleus,  Lat.  a  hammer.]  T® 
beat ;  to  bruife ;  to  hurt  in  a  coarfe  or  butcherly  manner  t 
Will  he  who  faw  the  loldier’s  mutton  fift, 

And  faw  thee  maul’d,  appear  within  the  lift, 

To  witnefs  truth.  Dryden's  Juvenal 1 

I  had  fome  repute  for  profe  ; 

And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 

Could  maul  a  minifter  of  ltate.  Swift's  Mifcellanies. 

MAUL,  /  [malleus,  Lat.]  A  heavy  hammer. — A  mas 
that  beareth  falfe  witnefs  is  a  maul,  a  fword,  or  fharp  ar¬ 
row.  Prov.  xxv.  18. 

MAU'L-STICK, /.  The  ftick  on  which  painters  reft 
their  hand  in  working. 

MAU'LDAH,  a  circar  of  Bengal,  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  about  forty-five  miles  in  circumference  ;  iituated  be¬ 
tween  Ragemal  and  Dinagepour. 

MAU'LDAH,  capital  of  the  above  circar,  near  the 
Ganges.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade  :  fifty-two 
miles  north  of  Moorfliedabad,  and  160  eaft-fouth-ealt  of 
Patnali.  Lat.  25.  3.  N.  Ion.  88.  16.  E. 

MAU'LDE,  a  place  near  Valenciennes,  where  the  French 
had  a  camp  in  1792. 

MAU'LE,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  35. 12.  S. 

MAU'LDEN,  a  village  in  Bedfordfliire,  near  Ampthill ; 
with  a  fine  chapel,  and  handfome  monuments. 

MAU'LEN,  a  town  of  Prufiia,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
tangen  ;•  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Konigfberg. 

MAU'LEON,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  con¬ 
taining  about  4000  inhabitants,  with  an  ancient  cattle  on 
a  rock,  formerly  thought  impregnable.  It  is  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Oleron,  and  twenty-one  weft-fouth-weft  of  Pan. 
Lat.  43.  13.  N.  Ion.  0/  49.  W. 

MAU'LEON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees  :  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  La  Barthe. 

MAULEVRIE'R,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire  :  fix  miles  ealt-fouth-eait  of  Choi- 
let,  and  twelve  weft  of  Argenton. 

MAU'LI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
about  eight  miles  lbuth-fouth-weft  from  Ragufa.  Lat. 
36.  40.  N.  Ion.  13.  45.  E. 

MAULIAVER  AM'.  See  Mavai.ipuram,  p.  549. 

MAU'LING,/  The  aft  of  beating. 

7  B  MAULL'E* 
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MAULL'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife  :  nine  miles  welt  of  St.  Germain,  and 
eight  fouth-ea(t  of  Mantes. 

MAULPOCJ'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Lahore:  ten 
miles  north  of  Rahoon. 

MAULSUR'DA,  a  town  of  Bengal  :  fifty-five  miles 
fouth-fouth- weft  of  Doefa. 

MAU'MONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ccrreze  :  ten  miles  ea ft  of  Tulle. 

MAUMUSSON',  a  channel  or  narrow  fea,  between  the 
itle  of  Oleron  and  the  continent  of  France. 

,  MAUNCO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal : 
twenty  tniles  north-weft  of  Burdwan. 

MAUNCH,  _/l  [ manche ,  Fr.]  The  figure  of  an  ancient 
ccat-fieeve,  borne  in  many  elcutcheons.  See  the  article 
Heraldry,  vol.  ix.  Plate  VI.  fig.  io8. 

MAUND,  f  [inanb,  Sax.  tr, ancle ,  Fr.]  A  hand-bafket. 
In  our  old  writers  it  fignifies  a  kind  of  great  bafket  or 
hamper,  containing  eight  bales,  or  two  fats  ;  it  is  com¬ 
monly  a  quantity  of  eight  bales  of  unbound  books,  each 
bale  having  one  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

Maltnd  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  weight  in  the  Eaft 
Judies.  In  Bengal  heavy  goods  are  vveighed  by  the  maund 
of  40  Peers,  each  Peer  being  divided  into  16  chittacks. 
The  maund  oP  the  Englifh  faElary  in  Bengal  weighs  74-I bs. 
10  oz.  lofdr.  avoirdupois;  Po  that  the  Peer  is  ilb.  13  oz. 
i3|dr.  and  the  chittack  1  oz.  i3§dr.  The  Bengal  bazar - 
maund  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  maund  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Grain  is  fold  by  the  khahoon  of  16  foallee,  which 
is  equal  to  40  maunds.  At  Madras  goods  are  fold  by  the 
candy  of  20  maunds,  and  the  maund  is  divided  into  8  vis, 
320  pollams,  or  3200  pagodas.  The  candy  of  Madras  is 
5oolb.  avoirdupois.  At  Bombay  the  commercial  weight 
is  the  candy  of  20  maunds  ;  the  maund  being  fubdivided 
into  40  Peers,  and  the  feer  into  30  pice.  The  candy  is 
56o!b.  the  maund  281b.  and  the  leer  ii^-oz.  avoirdupois. 
Goods  are  likewife  fold  by  the  Surat  maund,  and  the 
pucca,  or  Bengal  maund  ;  fo  that,  in  every  contract,  the 
.particular  maund,  or  candy,  fhould  be  mentioned.  A 
bag  of  rice  weighs  6  maunds,  or  i68lb.  avoirdupois,  and 
a  candy  is  equal  to  25  Winchefter  bufhels  nearly.  At 
Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  the  candy  weight  contains 
20  maunds,  and  the  maund  100  pools  or  paloons.  The 
maund  ufed  here  by  the  Englifh  weighs  301b.  and  the 
candy  6oo!b.  But  the  common  weights  are  thole  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  the  maund  weighing  241b.  20Z.  and  the  candy  482^. 
avoirdupois.  At  Carwar,  on  the  Malabar  coa^ft,  the  maund 
is  2olb.  avoirdupois,  and  is  divided  into  40  leers  or  1000 
pice  ;  and  the  candy  is  20  maunds.  At  Cochin  the  maund 
is  271b.  2^oz.  avoirdupois,  and  the  candy  20  maunds,  or 
5431b.  8  oz.  avoirdupois.  At  Goa  the  maund  contains  24 
rattles,  or  z^lb.  avoirdupois,  fo  that  the  candy  of  20 
■maunds  is  equal  to  4951b.  avoirdupois.  Corn  and  rice 
are  fold  by  the  candy  ot  20  maunds,  which  are  equal  to 
14  Englilh  bufhels  nearly.  At  Mangalore,  the  mana  or 
maund,  by  which  goods  are  fold  in  the.  market,  contains 
46  Peers,  or  281b.  2^oz.  avoirdupois;  the  maund,  by  which 
the  merchants  buy  and  fell,  weighs  16  rupees  more,  that 
is  281b.  4ioz.  avoirdupois.  At  Mafulipatam,  the  maund 
weighs  24§lb.  avoirdupois  nearly.  At  Pondicherry,  the 
-maund  is  251b.  340Z.  5^dr.  avoirdupois.  The  cutcha,  or 
Surat  maund,  is  371b.  5  oz.  5^dr.  avoirdupois;  and  the 
pucca-maund  is  double  the  former.  At  Surat,  the  maund 
for  weighing  heavy  goods  is  40  Peers,  and  the  feer  30  pice  ; 
20  Surat  maunds,  or  10  pucca,  or  Bengal-fadtory  maunds, 
make  7461b.  10 oz.  lodr.  avoirdupois.  But  thefe  weights 
•vary.  At  Tranquebar,  the  maund  weighs  7 4—  1  b .  avoir¬ 
dupois.  Kelly's  Cambijl.  vol.  i. 

MAU'NDA,  a  town  of  Bengal :  thirty  miles  north-welt 
ef  Nattore. 

MAUNDAR',  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Bengal  :  ten 
miles  welt  of  Midnapour. 

M AU'NDER,yi  [from  maund.~\  A  beggar. — My  noble 
Springlove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maunders.  Broome's 
Jovial  Crew. 
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To  MAU'NDER,  v.n.  [inaudire,  Fr.]  To  grumble;  to 
murmur.  Obfoletc. — He  made  me  many  vifits,  maundering  as 
i.‘  I  had  done  him  a  difcourtefy  in  leaving  fuch  an  opening, 
W Jonah's  Surgery. 

MAU'NDERER,  f.  A  murmurer;  a  grumbler, 

MAU'NDY-THUR'SDAY,  theThurfday  before  Eafter; 
the  day  before  Good  Friday.  It  is  called  in  Latin  dies 
mandate,  “the  day  ot  the  command,”  being  the  day  on 
which  our  Lord  wafhed  the  feet  of  his  difciples,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  fecond  lelfon.  This  practice  was  long  kept 
up  in  the  monalteries.  After  the  ceremony,  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  poor,  of  clothing  and  of  fiver 
money,  and  refrefhment  was  given  them  to  mitigate  the 
feverity  ot  the  faft  :  hence  fome  derive  it  from  the  French 
mande ,  the  bafket  in  which  the  gifts  were  brought.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1731,  (Maundy  Thurfday,)  the  areh- 
biftiop  of  York  w'Slhed  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of 
poor  perfons.  James  II.  was  thelaft  king  who  performed 
this  in  perlon.  A  relic  of  this  cullom  is  preferved  Itill  in 
the  donations  difpenfed  at  St.  James’s  on  this  day.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  ceremony  on  Maundy 
Thurfday,  1814.  “On  this  day  the  annual  royal  dona¬ 
tions  were  dilti ibuted  at  Whitehall  Chapel.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Carey  the  fub-almoner,  and  Mr.  Hanby  the  fe- 
cretary  to  the  lord  high  almoner,  Mr.  Noft,  and  others,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lord-chamberlain’s  office,  attended  by  a 
party  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  diltributed  to  feventy- 
five  poor  women,  and  feventy-five  poor  men,  being  as 
many  as  the  king  is  years  old,  a  quantity  of  falt-filh,  con¬ 
fiding  of  falmoir,  cod,  and  herrings,  pieces  of  very  fine 
beef,  five  loaves  of  bread,  and  fome  ale  to  drink  the  king’s 
health.  At  three  o’clock  they  aflembled  again,  the  men 
on  one  fide  the  chapel,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  A 
proceffion  entered,  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  party  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  one  of  them  car¬ 
rying  a  large  gold  dilh  on  his  head,  containing  150  bags, 
with  feventy-five  filver  pennies  in  each,  for  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  which  was  placed  in  the  royal  clofet.  They  were 
followed  by  the  fub-almoner  in  his  robes,  with  a  faffi  of 
fine  linen  over  his  ftioulder  and  crofting  his  waift.  Ha 
was  followed  by  two  boys,  two  girls,  the  fecretary,  and 
another  gentleman,  ;vith  fimilar  ladies,  &c.  &c.  all  carry¬ 
ing  large  nofegays.  The  church  evening-fervice  was  then 
performed;  at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  filver  pennies 
were  diltributed,  and  woollen  cloth,  linen,  llioesand  dock¬ 
ings,  to  the  men  and  women  ;  and,  according  to  ancient 
cudom,  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink  the  king’s  health.” 

At  Rome,  Maundy  Thurfday  is  a  day  of  great  parade. 
The  altar  of  the  Capella  Paolina  is  illuminated  with  more 
than  four  thoufand  wax  tapers  ;  and  the  pope  and  cardinals 
come  thither  in  proceffion,  bringing  the  facrament  along 
with  them,  and  leaving  it  there.  Next  follows  the  augutt 
ceremony  of  the  benediction,  and  afterwards  the  pope 
waffies  the  feet  of  fome  pilgrims,  and  ferves  them  at  dinner. 

At  Mofcovv  a  grand  ceremony  takes  place  on  this  day 
at  noon,  when  the  archbilhop  wafhes  the  feet  of  the  apof- 
tles  :  “  The  priefts  appeared  in  their  mod  gorgeous  ap¬ 
parel.  Twelve  monks,  defigr.ed  to  reprefent  the  twelve 
apoltles,  were  placed  (in  the  cathedral)  in  a  femicircle  be¬ 
fore  the  archbilhop.  The  archbilhop,  performing  all  and 
much  more  than  is  related  ot  our  Saviour  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins 
with  a  towel,  and  proceeds  to  vvalh  the  feet  of  them  all 
until  he  comes  to  the  representative  of  Peter,  who  rifes ; 
and  the  fame  interlocution. takes  place  between  him  and 
the  archbilhop,  which  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  between 
ourSaviourand  thatapoftle.”  Clarke's Iiujfia.  Time'sTclefcope 
for  1815. 

MAUNDYGAU'T,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  fu- 
bnh  of  Delhi :  twenty-feven  miles  ealt-north-eaft  of  Se- 
cundara. 

MAUNSE'E,  a  town  of  Auftria,  near  a  lake  :  fixteen 
miles  foutli-weft  of  Voglabruck. 

MAUNSE'E,  or  Mons'ee,  a  lake  of  Auftria:  fixteen 
miles  foutli-weft  of  Voglabruck. 

MAU'NTRYj 
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MAlFNTRY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Molntrbunge  : 
twelve  miles  Couth  of  Harriorpour. 

M  AV'ORS,  a  name  of  Mars. 

MAVOR'Tl  A,  an  epithet  applied  to  every  country 
v\hofe  inhabitants  were  warlike,  but  efpecially  to  Rome, 
founded  by  the  reputed  Con  of  Mavors,  and  to  Thrace. 
£n.  i.  iii. 

MAUPERTUI'S  (Peter-Louis  Moreau  de),  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  philofopher,  was  defcended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  St.  Malo  in  the  year  jfigS. 
He  was  privately  .educated  till  he  was  fixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  Cent  to  the  college  of  La  Marche,  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
profeffor  of  philofophy  M.  le  Blond,  and  inltructed  in 
mathematics  by  M.  Guifnee,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Towards  this  fcience  be  foon  difcovered  a  (trong  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  for  geometry.  At  the  fame  time 
he  had  a  taite  for  inftrumental  mulic,  which  he  praftifed 
with  great  fuccefs.  He  did  not  fix  upon  any  profeflion 
till  he"was  twenty  years  old,  when  he  determined  on  the 
military  life,  and  entered  among  the  moufquetaires.  Af¬ 
ter  remaining  two  years  in  that  corps,  he  obtained  a  com¬ 
pany  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  he  held  about  three 
years,  during  which  ali  his  leifure  hours  were  feduloufly 
devoted  to  fcientific  ftudies.  At  length  his  attachment 
to  thefe  purfuits  induced  him  to  quit  the  profeflion  of 
arms,  and  to  deliver  himfelf  up  wholly  to  them  ;  and  it 
was  foon  remarked  by  fome  of  the  principal  academicians, 
that  nothing  but  mathematics  could  fatisfy  his  ardent  and 
unbounded  third  for  knowledge.  In  the  year  1723,  he 
was  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  on 
which  occafion  he  read  his  firft  performance,  which  was 
“  A  Memoir  upon  the  Conftrusflion  and  Form  of  Mufical 
Inftruments.”  During  the  firlt  years  of  his  adtniflion,  he 
alfo  paid  his  attention  to  natural  philofophy,  and  difco¬ 
vered  great  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  observations  and 
experiments  upon  animals.  About  the  year  1728,  his  paf- 
fionate  defire  of  improvement  induced  him  to  vifit  the 
country  which  had  given  birth  to  Newton,  of  whom  he 
became  a  zealous  admirer  and  follower 5  and,  during  his 
refidence  in  London,  he  was  honoured  with  an  admillion 
into  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
made  an  excurfion  to  Bafil,  where  he  formed  a  friendlhip 
with  the  celebrated  Bernouillis,  who  were  then  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  Swilferland.  Having  once  more  come  back  to 
Paris,  lie  applied  to  his  favourite  ftudies  with  redoubled 
ardour;  and  how  well  be  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  aca¬ 
demician,  is  fufficiently  teftified  by  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  from  1724  to  1744,  which  are  enriched  by  avail 
number  of  his  communications.  In  fome  of  them,  the 
molt  fublime  and  intricate  queftions  in  the  mathematical 
fciences  are  difcuffed  with  a  very  uncommon  degree  of 
elegance,  clearnefs,  and  precifion.  In  1736,  when  LouisXV. 
had  determined  to  fend  a  number  of  French  mathemati¬ 
cians  into  iJapland,  for  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  within  the  polar  circle,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  figure  of  the  earth  ;  Maupertuis  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  that  undertaking,  and  was  rendered  fo  famous 
by  its  fuccefsful  ifiTue,  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
almoll  every  academy  in  Europe. 

In  the  year  1740,  Maupertuis  received  an  invitation 
from  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  be  prefident 
and  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  that  place  ;  which  was  too  beneficial  and  flat¬ 
tering  to  be  declined.  He  accordingly  went  to  Berlin  ; 
and,  as  that  monarch,  was  then  at  war  with  the  emperor, 
our  academician,  whole  love  for  his  firft  profeflion  of  arms 
was  not  wholly  effaced,  determined  to  follow  the  king  to 
the  field.  He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Molwitz  ;  but-, 
before  the  day  was  gained  by  the  Pruflians,  his  ungo¬ 
vernable  horfe  ran  away  with  him  into  the  enemy’s  ranks, 
where  he  was  taken  prifbner,  plundered,  and  at  firll  roughly 
ufed  by  the  Auftrian  huflars,  Being  carried  to  Vienna, 
be  there  met  with  the  molt  honourable  reception  from  the 
emperor.  That  prince,  upon  inquiring  into  the  civcum- 
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fiances  of  his  capture  afrd  fubfequent  treatment,  hearing 
him  regret  much  the  lofs  of  a  watch  by  Graham,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Englilh  artifi,  which  was  of  great  ul’e  to  him  in 
making  his  agronomical  obiervations,  and  happening  to 
have  another  by  the  fame  maker,  but  enriched  with  dia¬ 
monds,  prefented  it  to  him,  faying,  “The  huflars  were 
only  in  jell  with  you  ;  they  have  fent  me  your  watch,  and 
I  return  it  to  you.”  In  the  courfe  of  a  converfation  with 
which  he  was  honoured  by  the  emprefs  queen,  her  nia- 
jefty  obferved  to  him,  that  fhe  had  been  informed,  that 
the  princefs  Louifa  Ulrica  of  Pruflia,  with  whom  lie  was 
acquainted,  and  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  prince- 
royal  of  Sweden,  was  the  mofl  beautiful  princefs  in  the 
world.  “Till  this  day,  madam,”  replied  Maupertuis, 

“  I  was  entirely  of  that  opinion.”  Soon  afterwards  he 
had  permiffion  to  depart  for  Berlin,  loaded  with  favours 
by  the  emperor  and  emprefs  queen. 

As  the  king  of  Pruflia  had  formed  a  defign  of  great  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements  in  the  Academy,  which  were 
not  yet  fufficiently  matured  to  be  carried  -into  execution, 
Maupertuis  went  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  called  by  bufi- 
nels  ;  and  in  1742  was  chofen  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  During  the  following  year  he  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy  ;  and  was  the  firft  inftance  of  r.  per- 
fon’s  being  member  of  both  the  academies  0*  Paris  at  the 
fame  time.  After  this,  he  again  afiumed  the  character  of 
a  foldier  at  the  fiege  of  Friburg  ;  and,  upon  the  furrender 
of  the  citadel,  was  honoured  by  being  appointed  to  carry 
the  news  of  that  event  to  the  French  king.  His  friends 
now  hoped  that  he  would  fettle  in  his  native  country  ; 
but  his  ardent  imagination  and  lively  curiolity  would  not 
fufFer  him  to  be  at  relt ;  and  in  1744  he  returned  to  Berlin. 
Here  the  queen-mother  found  means  to  fix  him,  by  mak¬ 
ing  ufe  of  her  good  offices  in  negotiating  and  bringing 
about  a  marriage  between  him  and  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  merit,  nearly  related  to  M.de  Borck,  at  that  time  mi- 
nifter  of  (late.  To  this  lady  he  was  extremely  attached, 
and  confidered  his  alliance  with  her  as  the  molt  fortunate 
event  of  his  life.  In  1746,  the  king  of  Pruflia  declared 
Maupertuis  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin  ;  and  foon  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the 
Order  of  Merit.  He  alfo  admitted  our  philofopher  to  his 
molt  intimate  confidence.  Thefe  accumulated  honours 
and  advantages,  lb  far  from  diminiftiing  his  ardour  for  the 
fciences,  feemed  to  operate  as  incentives  to  increafing  la¬ 
bour  and  application  ;  and  not  a  day  pafted  without  his 
producing  fome  new  project  or  eflay  for  the  improvement 
of  knowledge.  Nor  did  he  confine  himfelf  to  mathema¬ 
tical  ftudies  only  but  nutaphyfics,  chemiftry,  botany, 
and  polite  literature,  all  ftiared  his  attention,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  his  fame.. 

In  the  midlt  of  his  honours  and  advantages,  however, 
Maupertuis  was  far  from  being  a  happy  man,  owing  to 
his  own  reftl^flnefs  of  fpirit,  and  gloomy  melancholy  dif- 
pofition.  Such  a  temperament,  as  might  be  expebled,  in¬ 
volved  him  in  feveral  difputes  and  quarrels.  One  of  thefe 
was  with  Koenig,  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Franeker,  of 
the  origin  and  refult  of  which  we  have  given  a  short  ac¬ 
count  under  that  article,  vol.  xi.  p.  849,  50.  Another 
more  violent  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  Voltaire, 
for  which  the  preceding  offered  the  immediate  occalion. 
Maupertuis  and  Voltaire  were  apparently  on  the  molt  ami¬ 
cable  terms  ;  and  the  latter  profefled  to  refpefl  the  former 
as  his  mailer  in  the  mathematics.  Their  talents,  however, 
on  which  their  refpedfive  fame  was  built,  being  widely 
different,  they  became  mutually  jealous  of  each  other. 
This  jealoufy  they  could  not  conceal  at  the  court  of  a 
prince,  who  found  it  impoffible  fo  to  divide  his  favours 
between  them  as  to  fatisfy  them  both.  The  firft  a£l  of 
public  hoftility  was  committed  by  Voltaire,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king’s  wifh  that  he  would  preferve  a  ftriff 
neutrality,  engaged  againlt  Maupertuis  in  his  quarrel  with 
Koenig.  On  this- occafion  the  poet  exerted  all  liis  wit 
and  fatire  to  expofe  the  mathematician  to  ridicule  ;  and 
Jo  highly,  excited  his  reientineur,  that,  when  Voltaire  had 
,  3  »  quitted 
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quitted  the  court  of  Prnflia  in  difgrace,  Maupertuis  is 
laid  to  have  fent  him  a  letter,  threatening  to  take  on  him 
a  perfonal  revenge  5  to  which  Voltaire  replied  only  by  rei¬ 
terating  tlie  ftrokes  of  the  mod  ludicrous  fatire. 

Our  philofopher's  conftitution  had  long  been  confider- 
ably  impaired  by  the  great  fatigues  of  various  kinds  in 
which  his  active  mind  had  involved  him,  and  particularly 
by  the  hardfliips  which  he  had  undergone  in  his  northern 
expedition.  Yet  dill  his  intellect Teemed  to  pofl'efs  the 
g  reate  It  vigour  ;  for  fome  of  the  bed  of  his  writings  were 
produced,  as  well  as  the  mod  fuhlime  of  his  ideas  deve¬ 
loped,  during  the  time  when  from  his  confinement  by 
illnefs  he  was  incapable  of  taking  the  chair  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy.  During  the  lad  years  of  his  life  he  paid  feverai 
vifits  to  his  native  country  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ; 
and,  though  he  always  received  relief  from  them,  yet, 
upon  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  complaints  likewife  re¬ 
turned,  and  with  increafing  violence.  In  1757,  he  (pent 
fome  months  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  had  thoughts  of 
going  to  Italy,  in  hopes  that  a  milder  climate  would  re- 
fiore  him  to  health  ;  but,  finding  himfelf  growing  worie, 
in  1758,  after  making  fome  day  at  Neufchatel,  he  went 
to  Bali],  where  he  was  received  by  his  friend  Bernouilli 
and  his  family  with  the  utmod  tendernefs  and  affection. 
Here  he  flattered  himfelf  that  he  was  growing  better  j  but 
his  amendment  was  of  fir o r t  duration  ;  for,  as  the  winter 
approached,  his  diforder  returned,  accompanied  by  new 
and  more  alarming  fymptoms.  After  languilhing  many 
months,  he  died  in  1759,  "hen  about  fixty-one  years  of 
age.  He  was  unquedionably  a  man  of  very  confiderable 
abilities  as  a  mathematician  and  philofopher  ;  but  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature  in  general  was  far  from  exten¬ 
sive.  In  converfation,  his  head  and  his  eyes  were  always 
in  motion  ;  and,  as  his  phyfiognomy  was  very  indifferent, 
and  he  affefted  a  peculiarity  and  negligence  in  his  drefs 
and  manners,  to  (Dangers  he  appeared  a  Angular  perfonage. 
The  marquis  de  Villete  fays,  that  “Maupertuis  was  a 
fiery  but  gloomy  genius  ;  overbearing  in  company;  one 
of  the  mod  amiable  men  alive  when  all  attention  was  paid 
to  him,  and  every  preference  flioivn  him  ;  but,  as  foon  as 
his  vanity  was  hurt,  the  auderity  and  melancholy  of  his 
countenance  fuddenly  betrayed  the  haughtinefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition.  It  was  nearly  with  this  kind  of  expreflion  that 
he  had  his  picture  drawn  ;  the  head  ereft ;  a  dern  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  one  hand  flattening  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  by  this  attitude  afl'uming  the  honour  of  a  difeovery 
which  belonged  to  Newton.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
i>.an  of  probity,  and  of  regular  and  virtuous  manners  ; 
but  his  ideas  of  human  life  were  very  gloomy.”  Lord 
Chefterfield  had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  In  one  of  his 
Let  ters  to  his  fon,  who  was  about  to  make  a  journey  to 
Berlin,  he  fays,  “  I  would  have  you  endeavour  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  naonfieur  de  Maupertuis,  who  is  (o  emi¬ 
nently  didinguiflted  by  all  kind  of  learning  and  merit, 
that  one  fliould  be  both  forry  and  afhamed  of  having  been 
even  a  day  in  the  fame  place  with  him,  and  not  to  have 
fee n  him.”  And  in  another  Letter,  he  fays,  “  Monfieur 
de  Maupertuis  is,  what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep  in 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  and  yet  an  honrJte  et  aimablt 
komme." 

Maupertuis  was  the  author  of,  1.  An  Effay  on  Cofmo- 
iogy.  2.  A  Difcourfe  on  the  different  Figures  of  the 
Stars.  3.  An  Effay  on  Moral  Philofophy.  4.  Philofo- 
phical  Reflections  upon  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and 
the  Signification  of  Words.  5.  Animal  Phyfics,  con¬ 
cerning  Generation,  See.  6.  A  Syftem  of  Nature  ;  or,  the 
Formation  of  Bodies,  See.  7.  Letters  on  various  Subjects. 
8.  A  Treatife  on  the  Progrefs  of  the  Sciences.  9.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geography.  10.  Account  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Polar  Circle,  for  determining  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth  ;  or,  the  Meafure  of  the  Earth  at  the  Polar  Circle. 
11.  Account  of  a  Journey  into  the  Heart  of  Lapland,  in 
fearch  of  an  ancient  Monument.  12.  Obfervations  on 
the  Comet  of  1742.  13.  Academical  Difcourfes,  pro¬ 

nounced  in  the  French  and  Pruflian  Academies.  14.  A 
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Differtation  upon  Languages.  15.  The  Agreement  of 
the  different  Laws  of  Nature,  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared  incompatible.  16.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  and  a  Treatife  upon  the  Laws  of  Reft.  17.  Nau¬ 
tical  Aftronomy.  18.  A  Treatife  on  the  Parallax  of  the 
Moon.  19.  Operations  for  determining  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  Variations  of  Gravity.  20.  The  Mea¬ 
fure  of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian  at  the  Polar  Circle,  &c. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  great  multitude  of  interefling 
papers,  which  are  inferted  in  theMemoirsof  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  from  172410  1749,  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy  at  Berlin  from  the  year  1746  to  1756.  Hutton's 
Math.  Did.  Gen.  Bio*. 

M  AUPHA'ZE  BU’N'DER,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
circar  of  Cicacole  :  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cicacole. 

MAUR,  a  town  of  Auftria:  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Mauttern. 

MAUR  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  the  Chinon:  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chinon. 
The  place  contains  2271,  and  the  canton  8357,  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

MAUR  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Paris :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paris. 

MAUR  (Congregation  of  St.),  a  famous  fociety  of 
Benedidlines,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1620,  by  the 
exprefs  order  of  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  by  Urban  VIII. 
in  1627,  with  feverai  donations  and  privileges.  This  fo¬ 
ciety  has  been  dittinguiflied  by  a  great  number  of  excellent 
rules  and  inftitutions,and  by  the  regular  lives  and  learned 
labours  of  its  members.  Thofe  who  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hiflory  and  progrefs  of  learning  in  Europe 
well  know  what  fignai  advantages  the  republic  of  letters 
has  derived  from  the  eftablilhment  of  this  famous 
congregation,  whofe  numerous  and  admirable  produc¬ 
tions  have  caft  a  great  light  upon  all  the  various  branches 
of  philology  and  belles  lettres,  and  whofe  refearches 
have  taken  in  the  whole  circle  of  fciences.  The 
moft  diftingui&ed  perfons  which  this  fociety  has  pro¬ 
duced  are,  the  fathers  Menard,  d’Acheri,  Mabillon,  Rui- 
nart,  Germain,  Lami,  Montfaucon,  Martin,  Vaiflette,  le 
Nourri,  Martianay,  Martenne,  Maffuet,&c.  Sec.  L'Hijloire 
Litteraire  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur  was  publifhed  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Brujels ,  in  4to.  1770,  by  Dorn. 
Taffm. 

MAU'RAjTI  in  botany.  See  Antholyza,  vol.  i. 

MAU'RA  (St.),  or  Leuca'dia,  an  ifland  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference.  This 
ifland  wa$  anciently  a  peninfula,  connected  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Acarnama;  but  the  Carthaginians,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  the  Corinthians,  levered  it,  infomuch  that 
at  prefent  betwixt  the  ifland  and  the  continent  there  is  a 
channel  about  fifty  paces  broad.  It  produces  great  plenty 
of  game,  wine,  oil,  citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  and 
other  fruits,  with  fine  paftures.  The  inhabitants  are 
Greeks,  fubjedl  to  a  bilhop.  In  this  ifland  were  formerly 
three  confiderable  towns,  with  a  moft  magnificent  temple 
of  Venus.' 

The  town  of  St.  Maura,  which  gives  name  to  the  ifland, 
contains  about  6000  inhabitants  ;  and,  being  fituated  in 
the  water,  and  defended  by  walls  and  towers,  is  fo  forti¬ 
fied,  that  there  is  no  convenient  approach  to  it,  either  by 
land  or  water.  Beyond  its  works,  in  a  morals, -are  two 
well-inhabited  iflands,  or  fuburbs.  The  little  iflands  be¬ 
twixt  this  and  the  continent  communicate  by  bridges. 

In  1473,  the  Turks  difpoffefled  the  Grecian  emperor  of 
the  town  and  ifland.  In  1502,  the  Venetians  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  it,  but  afterwards  furrendered  it  to  the 
Turks,  and  in  1684  recovered  it  from  them.  In  1715,  the 
town  and  ifland  fell  a  fecond  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  ;  but  the  following  year  the  Venetians  drove  them 
out.  In  1796,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  was 
ceded  to  France ;  in  1799,  it  was  declared  one  of  the  Seven 
Iflands  formed  into  a  Republic  ;  and,  at  length,  after 
partaking  in  all  the  fuccellive  fortunes  of  the  other  Ionian 
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Ides,  wns  captured  in  April  1810  by  the  Englifh,  after  their 
previous  occupation  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante.  The  caftle, 
which  was  garrifoned  by  800  French  and  Italian  troops, 
held  out  for  nine  days,  the  blockade  and  bombardment 
being  continued  vigoroufiy  during  the  gjeater  part  of  that 
time.  Major  Clarke,  of  the  35th  regiment,  fell  in  this 
fiege,  and  was  buried  within  the  fortrefs  :  a  marble  tomb- 
lfone,  erefled  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  records  at 
once  his  merits  and  his  fate.  The  ftrengfh  of  the  cattle 
has  been  much  increafed  tince  the  Englifh  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  it  ;  and  thefe  improvements  are  fl ill  progreffive. 

The  population  of  this  itland  does  not  exceed  18,000 
fouls  ;  its  trade,  which  has  been  fomewhat  increafing  of 
late,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  export  of  fait,  of  which  between 
five  and  fix  thoufand  tons  are  faid  to  be  annually  made  in 
the  itland  :  oil  and  wine  are  the  other  principal  exports  ; 
the  annual  produce  of  the  former  being  etlimated  at  about 
3000  barrels  ;  of  the  latter  at  1000.  The  itland  may  be 
faid  alfo  to  traffic  in  manual  labour,  as  a  great  number  of 
the  peafants  pafs  over  every  year  to  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Albania,  to  affitt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  for  which 
fervice  they  are  chiefly  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  and 
grain  required  for  the  confumption  of  the  itland,  are  drawn 
almott  entirely  from  the  continent.  The  other  imports 
are  chiefly  of  cloth,  fugar,  coffee,  hardware,  and  other 
manufactured  articles,  but  all  in  very  trifling  quanri’y. 
The  revenue  of  Santa- Maura  varies  at  prefent  f  rom  30,000 
to  34,000  dollars  per  annum,  which  leaves  fome  furplus, 
after  paying  the  civil  expenfes  of  the  itland.  Lat.  39.  4.  N. 
Ion.  20.  39.  E.  Holland's  Travels  in  the  Ionian  IJles,  1813. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  a  treaty  was  figned  at 
Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  Rulfia,  Autlria,  and  Pruffia, 
by  which  St.  Maura,  and  the  reft  of  the  Ionian  Itles,  namely, 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with 
their  dependencies,  are  placed,  as  an  independent  ftate, 
under  the  immediate  and  exclufive  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  who  is  to  place  a  high  commifficner  there.  (This 
commiffioner,  or  governor,  is  to  be  Gen.  Maitland.)  They 
are  to  alfume  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
IJlands.  A  legiflative  aflembly  is  to  be  convened,  and  (un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  governor)  a  Confiitutional  Charter 
is  to  be  drawn  up  for  their  government.  The  treaty  goes 
on  to  Hate,  that  the  trading-flag  of  thefe  United  States  is 
to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  contradling  parties  as  the 
flag  of  a  free  and  independent  ftate.  It  is  to  carry  with 
the  colours,  and  above  the  armorial  bearings  thereon  dif- 
jplayed  before  the  year  1807,  fuch  other  as  his  Britannic 
inajefty  may  think  proper  to  grant,  as  a  mark  of  the  pro- 
teftion  under  which  the  faid  Ionian  States  are  placed  ;  and 
the  commerce  between  the  United  Ionian  States  and  the 
dominions  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apoftolic  Majelty, 
is  to  enjoy  the  fame  advantages  and  facilities  as  that  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  faid  United  States. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  how  brilliant  is  the  ancient  fame 
and  hiftory  of  thefe  iflands,  and  how  large  a  part  they 
afted  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  at  a  period  when  Greece  was 
the  miftrefs  of  nations.  Corfu  is  the  ancient  Corcyra ;  and 
Cerigo  the  Iftand  of  Cythera .  The  value  of  this  ceffion 
(for  fuch  it  is  on  the  part  of  RvJJia )  we  regard  to  be  two¬ 
fold  ;  in  the  firft  place,  as  a  new  military  and  commercial 
ftation  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  fecondly,  as  refeuing 
fome  portion  of  the  Itappieft  part  of  the  globe  from  the 
barbarous  dominion  of  the  Turks.  In  the  firft  point  of 
tiew,  every  one  may  readily  underftand  how  important  it 
is  to  poftefs  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  therein  a  conftant 
and  feenre  communication,  in  peace  and  in  war,  with  the 
fnoft  fertile  countries  in  the  world.  Gibraltar  has  no 
other  value  than  as  it  commands  the  entry  of  this  fea,  and 
thereby  always  fecures  to  its  poflelfor  the  power  of  enter¬ 
ing  itagainft  the  combined  force  of  Europe. 

The  Seven  United  Illands  are,  as  we  have  faid,  amongft 
the  molt  fertile  regions  in  Europe,  their  climate  molt  de¬ 
lightful,  and  their  foil  capable  of  producing  every  fruit 
and  pulfe  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Even 
under  the  fluggithnefs  of  their  Turkifli  governors,  the-ir 
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trade  and  produce  were  not  fmall ;  and  what  may  they 
not  be  rendered  under  the  fkilful  and  improved  imiufiry 
of  Britilh  cultivation  ?  We  think,  indeed,  that  we  be¬ 
hold  the  ancient  days  of  thefe  illands  revive  ;  thole  days 
when  Uiyfl'es  demanded  ol  the  Phasceans  how  they  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  fat-famed  Ithaca,  fo  fertile  in  Iheep, 
herds,  and  horfes  ;  having  her  valleys  filled  with  fwine, 
and  her  hills  covered  with  cattle  ;  thofe  days,  when  the 
delightful  furface  of  the  Ionian  Sea  was  covered  with  the 
galleys  of  Greece  going  in  pomp  and  proceffion  from 
iftand  to  illand  ;  when  every  iftand  was  a  garden,  and 
every  houfe  almoft  a  work  of  confummate  art. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1473,  thefe  iflands  belonged  fometimes  to  the  Turks,  but 
moftly  to  the  Venetians,  till  conquered  by  the  French  in 
the  year  1796.  They  were  then  (1799)  formed  into  what 
was  called  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Iflands,  and  were 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  ftate,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Rujfia,  at  the  peace  of  1802.  See  Cephalonia, 
vol.  iv.  When  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  formed  in  1805, 
the  Ionian  Ifles  were  confidered  as  a  part  of  it.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1809,  the  Britifh  forces  took  poffelfion  of  Zrnte,  Ce¬ 
phalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo  ;  and  leftored  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  fept-infular  republic  in  thofe  places  ;  and  in 
April  1810,  St.  Maura  fell  into  our  hands.  Corfu  ftill 
remained  to  the  French  ;  and,  had  Bonaparte  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  other  quarters,  the  reft  of  the  illands  would  moft 
probably  have  ere  this  returned  under  his  dominion,  “  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  events  of  the  war  or  by  the  (tipulations  of  the 
peace.”  See  Ithaca,  vol.  xi.  p.  470. 

MAURACON'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  Kingdom; 
of  Bv.rfali.  Lat.  13.  40.  N.  Ion.  15.  25.  W. 

MAURAM A'TI A.  See  Messene. 

MAURAN'DIA,  f.  [named  by  Dr.  Ortega,  profeflor 
of  botany  3t  Madrid,  in  honour  of  the  lady  of  Dr.  Man- 
randy,  botanical  profeflor  at  Carthagena,  faid  to  be  an  ar¬ 
dent  admirer  and  profecutor  of  the  fame  Itudy  with  herhuf- 
band.  Cavanilles  had  given  the  generic  appellation  of 
Ufteria  to  this  plant,  not  being  aware  of  its  having  been 
previoully  bellowed  on  another  genus  by  Willdenow  ;  for 
which  reafon,  joined  to  that  of  complimenting  the  above- 
named  lady  on  her  botanical  acquirements,  Ortega  was 
induced  to  change  it  to  Maurandya.)  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clals  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order 
perfonatre,  Linn,  (bignomiae,  JvJf.)  Generic  charafters — 
Calyx:  perianth  inferior,  permanent,  cloven  nearly  to  the 
bale  into  five  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  ererit,  almofi-equal 
fegments.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal,  two-lipped ;  tube 
Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ;  throat  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
rather  deprefled,  broad,  with  various  furrows  on  each  fide, 
fomewhat  incurved  :  limb  ringent,  in  five  nearly-equa)^ 
roundilh,  emarginate,  fegments,  two  above  and  three  be¬ 
low.  Stamina :  filaments  four,  thickened  and  hairy  at 
the  bafe,  not  fo  long  as  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  two  of 
them  ftiorter;  anthers  oblong.  Piftilluin  :  germen  fupe- 
rior,  ovate,  with  a  furrow  on  each  fide;  Ityle  awl-fhaped, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens ;  ltigma  Ample.  Pericarpium: 
capfule  as  long  as  the  calyx,  of  two  cells,  each  opening  at 
the  top  with  five  half-ovate,  acute,  reflexed,  valves. 
Seeds  :  numerous,  rather  ovate,  rough,  affixed  to  each  fide 
of  the  partition. — EJJential  CharaBer.  Calyx  inferior,  in 
five  deep  fegments;  corolla  ringent:  tube  bell-fhaped, 
furrowed;  capfule  of  two  cells,  opening  by  five  teeth  at 
their  fummit. 

Maurandia  femperflorens,  climbing  maurandia,  or  baf- 
tard  foxglove  ;  the  only  fpecies  known.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  an  elegant  greenhoufe  plant,  flowering  for 
months  together  in  the  fummer.  Root  perennial,  branch¬ 
ed,  fending  forth  numerous,  annual,  climbing,  round, 
darkifli,  branched,  ftems,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill. 
Branches  green,  about  three  feet  long,  fomewhat  divided  ; 
leaves  alternate,  on  long  twining  footftalks,  very  numer¬ 
ous,  fpear-fhaped,  three,  five,  or  feven,  nerved.  Flowers 
folitary,  drooping,  on  long,  twifted,  axillary,  (talks,  of  a 
beautiful  lilac,  or  purple-and-white,  colour;  they  liavs 
7  C  great 
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g  ■  at  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  foxglove,  Seeds  oblong  and 
k.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  460. 

- ;  AU'RB  ACH,  a  town  and  cliartreux  of  Aultria  ;  nine 
*n:ir*  wp|t  north  weft  of  Vienna. 

VI A U  RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 

e  and  Vilaine  :  fifteen  miles  north  of  Redon,  and  feven- 
teen  fonth-weil  of  Rennes. 

MAUREPA'S  (John  Frederic  Philippeaux,  Count  de), 
a  French  ftatefman,  was  born  in  1701,  and  in  1715  was 
appointed  fecretary  of  ftate;  which,  confidcring  his  youth, 
mutt  have  been  a  finecure.  In  172.3,  lie  was  made  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  marine;  and,  in  1 73B,  mini  tier  of  ftate. 
By  the  intrigues  of  madame  Pompadour,  he  was  exiled  to 
Bourges  in  1749.  He  was  not  recalled  till  1774,  when 
Louis  XVI.  entrufted  the  public  affairs  to  his  management. 
He  attended  greatly  to  the  marine  department;  and  was  a 
liberal  encourager  of  the  fciences.  He  died  in  1781.  His 
Memoirs,  by  himfelf,  are  curious,  but  carelefsly  written  ; 
they  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1792,  2  vols.  8vo. 

MAUREPA'S,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme:  fix  miles  fouth  of  Ham. 

MAUREPA'S,  a  lake  of  Weft  Florida,  ten  miles  long 
and  feven  broad  ;  communicating  eaftward  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

MAUREPA'S,  or  Michipic'oton  I'sland,  an  ifland 
and  fort  of  North  America,  in  Lake  Superior,  forty  miles 
in  circumference.  Lit.  47.  42.  N.  Ion.  85.  30.  W. 

MAURER'  (Chriftopher),  an  engraver  both  on  copper 
and  on  wood,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1558,  and  died  at 
Winterthour  in  1614.  His  father  Jofhua  was  an  artift  ; 
and  under  the  paternal  roof  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
art;  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  Strafburg,  and  placed 
under  Tobias  Stimmer,  where  both  the  mafterand  fcholar 
were  clofe  (Indents,  and  foon  began  to  be  diftinguiflied  by 
the  number  of  interelling  and  beautiful  works  which  they 
produced.  After  pafling  fome  years  in  the  fchool  of  Stim- 
wer,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  added  to  his  re¬ 
putation  by  his  frefco  piclures  which  adorn  the  facades 
of  diftinguiflied  houfes,  and  by  the  juft  likeneffes  he  dif- 
played  in  his  portraits;  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  Swifs 
artift,  he  always  preferred  patriotic  fubjeCls,  and  has  often 
painted  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  Of  his 
engravings,  thofe  on  copper  are  moft  fought  after  by  con- 
noifleurs,  particularly  a  fet  of  bible  cuts,  and  four  em¬ 
blematical  etchings  relative  to  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law,  which,  after  the  death  of  the  artift,  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  Latin  book.  Of  his  letter-prefs  engravings, 
which  are  neatly  executed,  the  heft  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  fet  of  animals  of  the  chace,  which 
lie  executed  in  conjunction  with  his  mafter, 
and  which  were  publifhed  at  Strafburg  in  the 
year  1605  ;  and  a  fet  of  the  bible,  under  the 
title  of  “  Hiftorifche  Vorftellungen  iiber  die 
gange  Bible,”  which  do  honour  to  his  in¬ 
ventive  talent,  as  well  as  to  his  manual  pow¬ 
ers  as  an  engraver.  To  the  works  which  he 
publifhed  in  conjunction  with  Tobias  Stimmer,  the  firft 
of  the  annexed  monograms  was  appended  ;  to  thofe  which 
were  exclufively  his  own,  the  fecond. 

MAU'RI,  in  ancient  geography,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania.  This  name  is  derived  from  their  black  com¬ 
plexion  (^as’goj). 

MAURIAC',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Cantal  :  thirty-four 
miles  well-north- weft  of  St.  Flour,  and  eighteen  north- 
north-weft  of  Aurillac. 

MAU'RICE,  a  Chriftian  and  furname  of  men. 

MAU'RICE  (St.),  commander  of  the  Theban  legion, 
was  a  Chriftian,  together  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  of 
that  legion,  amounting  to  6600  men.  This  legion  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where 
was  raifed.  It  was  fent  by  Dioclelian  to  check  the  Ba- 
gaudac,  who  had  excited  fome  difturbances  in  Gaul. 
Maurice  having  led  his  troops  over  the  Alps,  the  emperor 
Maximinian  commanded  liim  to  employ  his  utmofl  exer- 
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tions  to  extirpate  Chriflianity.  This  propofal  was  received 
with  horror  both  by  the  commander  and  by  the  foldiers. 
The  emperor,  enraged  at  their  oppofition,  commanded 
the  legion  to  be  decimated  ;  and,  when  they  (till  declared 
that  they  would  fooner  die  than  do  any  thing  prejudicial 
•to  the  Chriftian  faith,  every  tenth  man  of  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained  was  put  to  death.  Their  perfeverance  excited 
the  emperor  to  (till  greater  cruelty;  for,  when  hefaw  that 
nothing  could  make  the  reft  relinquifh  their  religion,  he 
commanded  his  troops  to  furround  them  and  cut  them  all 
to  pieces.  Maurice,  the  commander  of  tbefe  Chriftian  he¬ 
roes,  and  Exuperus  and  Candidus,  officers  of  the  legion, 
who  had  chiefly  inftigated  the  foldiers  to  this  noble  refin¬ 
ance,  fignalized  themfelves  by  their  devotion  and  their 
attachment  to  the  doftrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  They 
were  maflacred,  it  is  believed,  at  Agaune,  in  Chablais, 
the  22d  of  September,  286.  Notwithftanding  many  proofs 
which  fupport  this  tranfaftion,  Dubordier,  Hottinger, 
Moyle,  Burnet,  and  Mofheim,  are  difpofed  to  deny  the 
fa  ft.  It  is  defended,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Hickes,  an. 
Englith  writer,  and  by  Dom  Jofeph  de  Lille,  a  Benediifline 
monk  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  in  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  Defence  de  la  Veriti  du  Martyre  de  la  Legion  Thebcnne> 
1737.  In  defence  of  the  fame  fadl,  the  reader  may  con- 
fult  Hifloria  di  S.  Mauritie,  by  P.  Roftignole,  a  Jefuit ;  and 
the  AEla  Santdorum  for  the  month  of  September. 

St.  Maurice  is  the  patron  of  a  celebrated  order  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions,  created  by  Emanuel  Phili¬ 
bert  duke  of  Savoy,  to  reward  military  merit.  See  the 
article  Knighthood,  vol.  xi.  p.  816.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Britifh  arms,  by  fea  and  land,  during  the  late  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  has  opened  moft  of  the  foreign 
orders  for  the  admiffion  of  our  diftinguiffied  officers;  and, 
in  Oftober  1814,  the  prefent  king  of  Sardinia  was  pleafed 
to  convey  to  lord  Exmouth,  under  his  own  hand,  the 
grand  crofs  of  this  order,  in  teftimony  of  his  high  elteem 
for  that  officer  during  his  command  in  chief  of  his  ma» 
jelly’s  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  above  faint,  commander  of  the  Theban  legion, 
mud  not  be  confounded  with  another  St.  Maurice,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Theodoret,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  at  Apamea 
in  Syria. 

MAU'RICE,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft.  See  the  article 
Rome. 

MAU'RICE,  Marquis  of  Mifnia  and  Thuringia,  and 
Eleflor  of  Saxony.  See  the  article  Germany,  vol.  viii. 
p.  524. 

MAU'RICE  of  Nassau,  fon  of  William  prince  of 
Orange,  by  his  fecond  wife  Anne  daughter  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Maurice  of  Saxony,  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  ftudent  in  the  nniverfity  of  Leyden,  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  aflaffination  in  1584.  Upon  that  fatal 
event  he  was  appointed  by  the  dates  of  Holland  and  Zea¬ 
land  their  ftadtholder  and  captain-general,  and  foon  after 
he  took  his  poll  as  an  antagonill  of  the  prince  of  Parma, 
the  moft  celebrated  general  of  that  ag?.  We  have  feen, 
under  the  article  Holland,  vol.  xi.  p.  233.  that  this 
young  prince,  reared  that  edifice  of  liberty  of  which  his 
father  had  laid  the  foundation.  By  the  year  1600,  he  had 
driven  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  Holland.  But  the 
dark  part  of  his  charafler  remains  to  be  fhown.  Maurice 
not  only  laboured  for  the  commonwealth,  but  alfo  for 
himfelf.  He  coveted  the fovereignty  of  Holland,  and  was 
oppoted  in  the  profecution  of  his  defign  by  the  penfioner 
Barneveldt.  The  zeal  and  ailivity  of  this  wife  republican 
coft  him  his  life.  He  was  an  Arminian  ;  and  at  this  time 
Maurice  defended  Gomar  againfl  Arminius.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  general  odium  under  which  the  Arminians 
lay,  he  found  means  to  get  Barneveldt  condemned  in 
1619.  His  death,  wholly  owing  to  the  cruel  ambition  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  thf 
minds  of  the  Hollanders.  See  Barneveldt,  vol:  ii.  p.  733. 
The  truce  with  Spain  being  expired,  Spinola  laid  liege  to 
Breda  in  1624;  and  in  lix  months,  by  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  great  talents,  though  with  great  daughter  of 
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his  troop?,  lie  took  the  place.  The  prince  of  Orange,  un- 
fuccefsf ul  in  every  attempt  to  raife  the  liege,  died  of  vexa¬ 
tion  in  162/5,  aged  fifty- five  years,  but  with  the  reputation 
of  the  greateft  warrior  of  his  time.  “  The  life  of  this  ftadt- 
holder"(/ays  the  abbe  Raynal)  wasalmoftan  uninterrupted 
feries  of  battles,  of  (leges,  and  of  victories.  Of  moderate 
abilities  in  every  thing  e)fe,  he  (hone  confpicuous  in  his 
military  capacity.  His  camp  was  the  fchool  of  Europe  ; 
and  thofe  who  received  their  military  education  in  his 
armies,  augmented,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  their  mailer. 
Like  Montecuculi,  he  difcovered  inimitable  (kill  in  his 
marches  and  encampments;  like  Vauban,  be  pofiefied  the 
talent  of  fortifying  places,  and  of  rendering  them  impreg¬ 
nable;  like  Eugene,  the  addrefs  of  finding  fulifiifence  for 
great  armies  in  countries  barren  by  nature,  or  ravaged  by 
war  ;  like  Vendome,  the.  happy  talent  of  calling  forth,  in 
the  moment  they  became  neced'ary,  greater  exertions  from 
bis  loldiers  than  could  reafonably  be  expebted  ;  like  Conde, 
that  infallible  quicknefs  of  eye  which  decides  the  fortune 
of  battles;  like  Charles  XII.  the  art  of  rendering  his 
troops  almoft  invincible  to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue;  like 
Turenne,  the  fecret  of  making  war  with  the  lealt  pofiible 
expenfe  of  human  blood.”  The  chevalier  Folard  main¬ 
tains,  that  Maurice  was  the  greateft  commander  of  infan¬ 
try  lince  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  (tudied  the  mili¬ 
tary  art  of  the  ancients,  and  applied  their  rules  with  great 
exactnefs  in  the  various  occurrences  of  war.  He  not  only 
took  advantage  of  the  inventions  of  others,  but  he  en¬ 
riched  the  fcience  of  war  with  feveral  improvements. 
Telefcopes  were  firft  ufed  by  him  for  a  military  purpofe  ; 
and,befides  a  kind  of  gallery  ufed  in  condufting  a  liege,  and 
the  plan  of  blockading  a  ltrong  place,  which  were  of  his 
invention,  he  greatly  improved  the  whole  art  by  his  me¬ 
thod  of  pulhing  an  attack  with  great  vigour,  and  of  de¬ 
fending,  for  the  greateft  length  of  time,  and  in  the  bed 
manner,  a  place  befieged.  It  was  his  conftant  practice, 
during  deep,  to  have  two  guards  placed  by  his  bedfide, 
not  only  to  defend  him  in  cafe  of  danger,  but  to  awake 
him  if  there  (hould  be  the  leaft  occafion.  The  war  be¬ 
twixt  Spain  and  Holland  was  never  carried  on  with  greater 
keennefs  and  animofity  than  during  his  adminiftration. 
The  grand  fignior,  hearing  of  the  vaft  torrents  of  blood 
fhed  in  this  conteft,  thought  that  a  great  empire  muft 
depend  on  the  decifion.  The  object  of  fo  many  battles 
was  pointed  out  to  him  on  a  map;  and  he  faid  coldly, 
0{  If  it  were  my  affair,  I  would  fend  my  pioneers,  and 
order  them  to  call  this  little  corner  of  earth  into  the  fea.” 
Maurice,  like  many  great  men,  was  impatient  under  con¬ 
tradiction;  but  ambition,  the  weaknefs  of  a  great  mind, 
was  his  chief  foible;  this  rendered  him  dangerous  to  that 
liberty  which  he  had  before  nobly  afterted.  Yet  his  tem¬ 
per  and  talents  were  calculated  to  fupport  a  tottering 
eaufe,  and  render  it  triumphant;  and  he  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Batavian  independ¬ 
ence.  Univerfai  Hijl. 

MAU'RICE  (John),  Count  of  Naffau-Sigen,  conqueror 
and  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  pollefiions  in  Bralil,as 
long  as  they  continued  under  that  power,  (fee  the  article 
Brasil,  vol.  iii.  p.  350.)  returned  to  Europe  in  165.4. 
He  then  became  governor  of  Wefei,  and  grand-malter  of 
the  Teutonic  order  at  Sonnenbourg;  and  died  in  1679. 
During  the  eight  years  he  pafl’ea  in  Brafil,  he  found  iei- 
lure  from  the  toils  of  war  and  of  government  to  make  a 
collection  of  curious  drawings  in  natural  iiiltory,  which 
are  at  prefent  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin  ;  and  of  which 
Bloch,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Sixth  Part  of  his  Ichthyologie, 
gives  the  following  account. 

The  collection  confilts  of  two  folio  volumes,  contain¬ 
ing  beautiful,  coloured  drawings  of  many  of  the  animals 
of  South  America,  with  a  fhort  defeription  of  each.  The 
firft  part  is  a  (mail  folio,  in  white  vellum,  with  this  title: 
Celfis  Jpk.  Mauritii  N-aJJov .  Iconum  Bra/ilicarum,  Tom.  I.  It 
contains  31  quadrupeds,  87  birds,  9  amphibia,  24  fifties, 
31  infefts,  with  Come  (hells  and  alterias,  or  (tar-fill),  and 
one  fepia,  or  cuttle-fi(li :  in  all  193. pages,  each  containing 
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one  figure;  they  are  drawn  very  neatly,  and  for  the  molt 
part  beautifully  coloured,  with  the  Brafilian  name  over 
each,  and  its  (ize  noted  in  German  beneath.  The  fecond 
part  is  a  folio  of  a  fomewhat  larger  fize  :  the  title  is, 
Joh.  Mauritii  NaJJov.  Rojfarzcntykunjl.  Iconum  Bra/ilicarum, 
Tomus  I.  It  contains  2  quadrupeds,  5  birds,  46  amphibia, 
45  fifties,  46  infefts,  and  feveral  pages  with. plants.  The 
firft  half  of  this  volume  contains  a  MS.  in  German  on  the 
veterinary  art  by  another  hand.  The  remaining  part  con¬ 
tains  drawings  of  animals  we  have  mentioned,  done  in  the 
fame  manner  and  by  the  fame  hand  as  the  firft  book  :  it 
confifts  of  140  pages,  befides  many  blank  leaves.  From 
this  fine  collection,  Bloch  had  permifiion  to  mkke  copies 
to  enrich  his  great  work  upon  fifties,  and  his  other  pro¬ 
ductions.  See  Bloch,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

MAU'RICE,  in  geography,  a  river  of  the  (fate  of  New 
Jerfey,  which  runs  into  the  Delaware  eighteen  miles 
louth-fouth-eaft  of  Bridge  Town. 

MAU'RICE  (Sr.),  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
the  St.  Laurence  at  Trois  Rivieres.  —  A  town  of  Canada, 
on  the  river  of  the  fame  name:  nine  miles  north-weft  of 
Trois  Rivieres. 

MAU'RICE  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Orne  :  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Mortagne. — A 
town  or  France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  :  eleven 
miles  weft-north- weft  of  Cbambery. —  Another  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  :  twenty-four 
miles  welt  of  Aofta. 

MAU'RICE  (St.),  or  St.  Mori'zen,  a  town  of  Swifter- 
land,  in  the  Valais,  lituated  between  two  hills  on  the 
Rhone,  over  which  it  has  a  (lately  (tone  bridge,  confiding 
of  a  (ingle  arch  of  130  feet  fpan,  reaching  from  one  hill 
to  the  other.  On  the  well  fide  of  this  bridge,  clofe  to  a 
high  mountain,  (lands  the  land  vogt’s  feat,  and  on  t lie  ealt- 
ern  fide  of  it  a  tower,  and  below  both  a  gate,  which  is 
Ihut  by  night.  This  pafs  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  all 
goods  and  perfons  going  from  the  lake  of  Geneva,  through 
the  country  of  the  Valais,  and  over  Mount  St.  Bernard. 
It  takes  its  name  from  an  Auguftine  canonry.  This 
place  is  held  to  be  the  ancient  Agaunum,  where,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  the  Theban  legion,  which  con- 
fifted  entirely  of  Chrillians,  commanded  by  St.  Maurice, 
is  fuppoled  to  have  lufrered  martyrdom.  Others  fuppole 
it  to  be  the  Tarnada  mentioned  in  Antoninus’s  Itinerary. 
It  is  nineteen  miles  north- weft  of  Sion,  and  thirty-five 
ealt  of  Geneva.  Lat.46.15-N.  Ion.  6.  52.  E. 

MAURICE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coafl  of  the 
iiland  of  Java.  Lit.  7.  38.  N.  Ion.  109.  3.  E. 

MAURICE  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  Cape  Fare¬ 
well  iiland,  or  fouth  extremity  of  Eaft  Greenland,  and 
the  principal  harbour  of  that  (ea. 

MAURICE  de  CAZEVIEL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Uzes. 

MAURICE  CREE'K,  a  river  of  New  Jerfty,  which 
runs  into  Delaware  Bay  in  lat.  39.  16.  N.  Ion.  75.  4.  W. 

MAURICE  sur  FES'SORD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loiret :  five  miles  weft  of  Montargis. 

MAURICE  PO'RT,  a  fniall  cove,  which  has  anchorage 
before  it,  twelve  and  a  half  fathoms,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  (liore,  over  coral-rocks,  on  the  eaft  coall  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  iiland,  on  the  welt  (bore  of  Le  Maire’s  (traits, 
between  that  iiland  and  Stajen  Land,  On  the  eaft  and 
north  of  the  bay  of  Good  Succels. 

MAURICE  en  TRIE'VES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ifere:  twenty-four  miles  (buth  of  Gre¬ 
noble. 

MAURICEAU'  (Francis),  a  furggon  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  was  a  native  of  Paris.  Dur¬ 
ing  many  years  he  applied  to  the  (tudy.  and  practice  of 
furgery  in  general  ;  anti  it  was  not  till  after  much  obfte- 
trical  experience  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  that  lie  adorned  the 
particular  profelfion  of  that  branch.  By  his  writings,  and 
his  (kill  and  prudence  in  practice,  he  became  more  emi¬ 
nent  in  it  than  any  perfon  of  his  time  ;  and  fora  feries  of 
years  was  in  the  height  of  employment.  At  length  hs 
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entirely  quitted  btifinefs,  and  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  died  in  1709.  His  works  are,  1.  Traite  des 
Maladies  des  Femmes  groffes,  et  celjes  qui  font  accouchees, 
4to.  1668  ;  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  various 
languages.  2.  Obfervations  fur  la  Grofl'efi'e  Sc  1’  Accouche, 
inent  des  Femmes,  4to.  1695;  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  containing  a  great  number 
of  cafes  and  obfervations  in  illuftration  of  the  doctrines 
there  laid  down:  an  additional  collection  of  tbefe  was 
given  in  ins  Dernieres  Obfervations  fur  les  Maladies  des 
Femmes  groffes  et  accouchees,  410.  1706.  His  Apho- 
rifmes  touchant  1’Accouchement,  la  GrofiefTe,  et  les  Ma¬ 
ladies  des  Femmes,  1694,  are  a  fummary  of  the  doftrine 
of  his  large  woik.  All  his  works  were  printed  collec¬ 
tively  at  Paris,  in  2  vois.  4to.  1712,  and  afterwards. 
Mauriceau  was  but  an  indifferent  anatomift,  and  did  not 
excel  in  the  invention  of  inftruments  ;  yet  he  was  a  great 
improver  of  his  art  in  feveral  important  points,  particu¬ 
larly  relative  to  preternatural  births  and  haemorrhages.  His 
obfervations  are  a  treafure  of  ufeful  facts,  though  ill  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  mixed  v%  itli  faife  reafoning.  Hu lleri  Bibl. 
Chi  ring. 

MAURIEN'NE,  or  Morienne,  (County  of),  late  a 
province  of  Savoy,  confuting  of  a  long  narrow  valley.  It 
anciently  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
erected  into  a  county  by  Rodolphus  III.  at  which  time 
it  was  annexed  to  Savoy.  It  now  belongs  to  France,  and 
is  included  in  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 

MAURIPI'DA,  one  of  the  Laccadive  iflands.  Lat. 
10.  38.  N.  Ion.  72.  21.  E. 

MAURITA'NIA,  Mauretania,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Strabo,  Maurusia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  the  northern  region  of  Africa,  extending  from 
Numidia  towards  the  eait  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
weft.  Mauritania  Propria,  or  Tingitania,  confidered  as 
unconnected  with  Mauritania  Caefarienfis,  was  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Malva,  or  Mulucha  ;  on  the  welt 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Gastuiia,  or  Libya 
Interior;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  This 
kingdom,  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  denominated  by  that  prince 
Mauritania  Tingitana  ;  and  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards,  Tingitania,  from  its 
principal  city  Tingi  or  Tingis ;  and  thus  diftinguifhed 
from  Mauritania  Cafarievfis .  The  Tingitania  of  the  an¬ 
cients  very  nearly  correfponds  to  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  As  to  the  extent  of  Mauritania  properly  fo 
called,  it  may  he  eftirnated  by  confidering  that  the  Malva 
or  Mullooi’ah,  its  eaftern  limit,  about  i°  j  3'  W.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  is  rather  more  than  240  miles  aidant  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean.  Some  modern  geographers  make  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez  to  be  270  miles  long  ;  and  that  of  Morocco, 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  mountains. which  divide  it  from 
Segelmelfa,  above  370  ;  but  this  computation,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  ancient  Tingitania,  is  without  doubt  more 
erroneous  than  that  of  Pliny,  which  amounts  only  to  170 
miles. 

Mauritania  and  Maprufia,  the  names  of  this  country, 
are  derived  from  the  Mauri,  an  ancient  people  who  inha¬ 
bited  it ;  and  Bochart  confiders  Maurus  as  equivalent  to 
Mahur,  or  Mnur,  i.  e.  one  from  the  weft  or  an  occidentalift, 
Mauritania  being  weft  of  Carthage  and  Phoenicia.  This 
eoumry,  it  is  well  known,  bore  alfo  the  name  of  Barbary, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  derivations.  To  thofe  that  oc¬ 
cur  under  Barbary,  vol.  ii.  we  lhall  here  add,  that  the 
name  may  be  formed  from  the  oriental  Bar  Barca ,  or  the 
Sea  of  Barca,  a  tow^i  of  the  Pentapolis,  called  afterwards 
Ptolerhais. 

Tile  Mauritanians,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  divided 
into  feveral  cantons  or  tribes,  which  it  is  needlefs  for  us 
now  to  enumerate.  Some  of  its  principal  towns,  rivers, 
ami  capes,  or  promontories,  have  been  enumerated  under 
the  article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  392.  The  principal 
Blands  on  the  coalt  of  Tingitania  were  the  Tres  Infulse 
of  the  Itinerary,  north- welt  of  the  Mulucha  3  Gezira  or 
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Jezeirah,  in  the  river  Lixus,  about  three  leagues  from  the 
lea,  where  the  ancients  placed  the  Hefperides  ;  Ptolemy’s 
Poene  and  Erythia,  two  obfcure  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  ; 
the  latter  of  which  is  now  called  Mogador  :  the  Infills 
Purpuraliae,  (aid  by  Hardouin  to  be  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo  ;  and  the  Infula  Beatis,  or  Fortunate  Iflands,  of  which 
forne  reckoned  ten,  others  (even,  and  others  three. 

The  earlieft  prince  of  Mauritania  mentioned  in  hiftory 
is  Neptune  ;  and  next  to  him  were  Atlas  and  Antreus  his 
two  ions,  both  famous  in  Grecian  fable  on  account  of 
their  wars  with  Hercules.  Antaeus,  in  his  contention 
with  that  hero,  fee  ms  to  have  behaved  with  great  bravery 
and  relolution.  Having  received  large  reinforcements  of 
Libyan  troops,  he  cut  oft" great  numbersof  Hercules’s  men. 
But  that  celebrated  commander,  having  at  lalt  intercepted 
a  ftrong  body  of  Libyans  lent  to  the  relief  of  Antaeus, 
gave  him  a  total  overthrow’,  wherein  both  be  and  the  belt 
part  of  his  forces  were  put  to  the  fword.  This  decifive 
action  put  Hercules  in  pofteftion  of  Libya  ar.d  Mauritania, 
and  confequently  of  the  riches  of  all  thefe  kingdoms. 
Hence  came  the  fable,  that  Hercules,  finding  Antaeus,  a 
giant  of  an  enormous  fize  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
(ingle  combat,  to  receive  frefll  (Length  as  often  as  be 
touched  his  mother-earth  when  thrown  upon  her,  at  ialt 
lifted  him  up  in  the  air  and  fqueezed  him  to  death.  Hence 
likewife  may  be  deduced  the  fable  intimating  that  Her¬ 
cules  took  the  globe  from  Atlas  upon  his  own  (lioulders, 
overcame  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  orchards  of  the 
Hefperides,  and  made  hitnfelf  mafter  of  all  the  golden 
fruit  there.  As  for  the  golden  apples  fo  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  old  mythologilbs,  they  were  the  treafures 
that  fell  into  Hercules’s  hands  upon  the  defeat  of  An¬ 
taeus  ;  the  Greeks  giving  the  oriental  word  “  riches,” 

the  fignification  affixed  to  their  own  term  p.xAa,  “  apples.” 

With  regard  to  the  age  in  which  Atlas  and  Antaeus 
lived,  the  molt  probable  fuppofition  feems  to  be  that  of 
fir  Ifaac  Newton.  According  to  that  ill u Itrious  author, 
Ammon  the  father  of  Sefac  was  the  firft  king  of  Libya, 
or  that  vaft  trad  extending  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  the  conqueft  of  which  country  was 
effected  by  Sefac  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  Neptune  after¬ 
wards  excited  the  Libyans  to  a  rebellion  againft  Sefac, 
and  (lew  him  ;  and  then  invaded  Egypt  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Atlas  or  Antreus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  Sefac’s 
brother  and  admiral.  Not  long  after,  Hercules,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  Thebais  and  Ethiopia  for  the  gods  or  great  men  of 
Egypt,  reduced  a  fecond  rime  the  whole  continent  of  Li¬ 
bya,  having  overthrown  and  (lain  Antaeus  near  a  town  in 
Thebais,  from  that  event  called  Antaa  or  Antaopolis.  This, 
we  fay,  is  the  notion  advanced  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  who 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  firft  reduction  of  Libya,  by 
Sefac,  happened  a  little  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  as  the  lalt,  by  Hercules,  did  foine  few 
years  after.  Now,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
every  particular  circumifance  of  fir  Ifaac’s  fyftem,  yet  we 
cannot  forbear  obfcrving,  that  it  appears  undeniably  plain 
from  Scripture,  that  neither  the  weltern  extremity  of  Li¬ 
bya,  nor  even  the  other  parts  of  that  region,  could  poffi- 
bly  have  been  fo  well  peopled  before  the  time  of  David  a T 
Solomon, as  to  have  lent  a  numerous  army  to  invade  Egypt. 
For  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  greateit  part 
of  the  anceftors  of  the  Libyans  came,  and  which  were 
much  nearer  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  dilperfion  of 
mankind  was  made,  could  not  themfelves  have  been  great¬ 
ly  overltocked  will)  inhabitants  any  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  Saul.  And  that  fuch  an  invalion  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  reign  of  Neptune,  or  at  lea  ft  of  his  Ion  An¬ 
taeus,  has  been  molt  fully  evinced  by  this  molt  excellent 
chronologer.  From  the  defeat  of  Antaeus,  nothing  re¬ 
markable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Mauritania  till  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  who  at  lalt  brought  the  whole  kingdom 
under  their  jurifdidtion  ;  for  which  fee  the  article  Rome. 

As  to  the  cuftonis,  &c.  of  this  people,  it  would  feem 
from  what  Hyginus  infinuates,  that  they  fought  only  with 
clubs,  till  one  Belus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  as  that  author 
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cull*  him,  taught  them  the  ufe  of  the  fword.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  makes  this  Belus  to  have  been  the  fame  perlon 
■with  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt,  who  overran  a  great  part  of 
the  then  known  world.  All  perfons  of  diftinCfion  in 
Mauritania  went  richly  attired,  wearing  much  gold  and 
filver  in  their  clothes.  They  took  great  pains  in  cleanf- 
ing  their  teeth,  and  curled  their  hair  in  a  curious  and 
elegant  manner.  They  combed  their  beards,  which  were 
very  long  ;  and  always  had  their  nails  pared  extremely 
clofe.  When  they  walked  out  in  any  numbers,  they  ne¬ 
ver  touched  one  another,  for  fear  of  difconcerting  the 
curls  into  which  their  hair  had  been  formed.  The 
Mauritanian  infantry,  in  time  of  a&ion,  ufed  fliields  made 
of  elephant’s  (kins  ;  being  clad  in  thole  of  lions,  leopards, 
and  bears,  which  they  kept  on  both  night,  and  day. 
The  cavalry  of  this  nation  was  armed  with  broad  lhort 
lances,  and  carried  targets  or  bucklers,  made  likewife  of 
the  (kins  of  wild  beads.  They  ufed  no  faddles  :  their 
horfes  were  fmall  and  fwift,  had  wooden  collars  about 
their  necks,  and  were  fo  much  under  the  command' of 
their  riders,  that  they  would  follow  them  like  dogs.  The 
habit  of  thefe  horfemen  was  not  much  different  from  that 
of  the  foot  above  mentioned,  they  condantly  wearing  a 
large  tunic  of  the  (kins  of  wild  beads.  The  Phutsei,  of 
whom  the  Mauritanians  were  a  branch,  were  eminent  for 
their  Ihields,  and  the  excellent  ufe  they  made  of  them, 
as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  Herodotus,  and 
Scripture.  Nay,  Herodotus  feems  to  intimate,  that  the 
Ibield  and  the  helmet  came  from  them  to  the  Greeks. 
Notwithdanding  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  the  poorer  fort 
of  the  Mauritanians  never  took  care  to  manure  the  ground, 
being  drangers  to  the  art  of  hulbandry  ;  but  roved  about 
the  country  in  a  wild  favage  manner,  like  the  ancient 
Scythians  or  Arabes  Scenitae.  They  had  tents,  or  mapa- 
liat  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  they  could  fcarcely  breathe  in 
them.  Their  food  was  corn,  herbage,  &c.  which  they 
frequently  ate  green,  without  any  manner  of  preparation, 
being  deditute  of  wine,  oil, and  all  the  eleganciesas  well  as 
many  neceffaries  of  life.  Their  habit  was  the  fame  both 
in  fumtner  and  winter,  confiding  chiedy  of  an  old  tattered, 
though  thick,  garment,  and  over  itacoarle  rough  tunic  ; 
which  anfwered  probably  to  that  of  their  neighbours  the 
Numidians.  Mod  of  them  flept  upon  the  bare  ground  ; 
though  fome  Itrewed  their  garments  thereon,  not  unlike 
the  prefent  African  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  who,  according 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  ufe  their  hykes  for  a  bed  and  covering. 
If  the  mod  approved  reading  of  Horace  may  be  admitted, 
the  Mauritanians  (hot  poifoned  arrows  ;  which  clearly  in¬ 
timates,  that  they  had  fome  (kill  in  the  art  of  preparing 
poifons,  and  were  excellent  dartmen.  This  lad  obferva- 
tion  is  countenanced  by  Herodian  and  AJlian,  who  en¬ 
tirely  come  into  it,  affirming  them  to  have  been  in  fuch 
continual  danger  of  being  devoured  by  wild  beads,  that 
they  durd  not  dir  out  without  their  darts.  Such  perpe¬ 
tual  exercife  mud  have  rendered  them  exceedingly  fkilful 
in  hurling  that  weapon.  The  Mauritanians  lacrificed 
human  victims  to  their  deities,  as  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  Sc c.  did. 

The  country  people  were  extremely  rude  and  barbarous  ; 
but  thofe  inhabiting  cities  mud  undoubtedly  have  had  al 
lead  fome  (mattering  in  the  literature  of  the  feveral  na¬ 
tions  they  deduced  their  origin  from.  That  the  Mauri¬ 
tanians  had  fome  knowledge  in  naval  affairs,  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  not  only  from  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of 
their  country  ;  but  likewife  from  Orpheus,  or  Onoma- 
critus,  who  afferts  them  to  haVe  made  a  fettlement  at  the 
entrance  into  Colchis,  to  which  place  they  came  by  fea. 
JMagic,  forcery,  divination,  See.  they  appear  to  have  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  in  very  early  times.  Cicero  and  Pliny 
fay,  that  Atlas  was  the  inventor  of  altrology,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  (phere  5  i.  e.  he  fil'd  introduced  them  into  Mau¬ 
ritania.  This,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  Atlas’s  bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  fiioul- 
ders.  The  fame  author  relates,  that  Atlas  iniinnfted  Her¬ 
cules  in  the  do&rine  of  the  fpliere  and  aftrology,  or  ra- 
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ther  afftonomy  ;  who  afterwards  brought  thofe  fcience* 
into  Greece. 

MAURITA'NIA  CA2SARI_EN'SIS,  or  Cjf.saria'xa, 
a  part  of  Mauritania,  fo  denominated  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  This  province  had  been  feparated  from  Nu- 
midia :  it  extended  from  Mauritania  Tingitana,  from 
which  it  was  feparated  by  the  river  Malva  on  the  wed,  as 
far  as  the  Ampiagee.  See  Geography,  ut  fupra. 

MAURI'TIA,yi  [fo  named  by  the  younger  Linnaeus, 
after  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Dutch 
fettlers  in  Surinam,  Mauritii-booni,  or  Maurice-tree.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  appellation  originated  in  any  compliment  to  the 
memory  of  their  great  prince  Maurice,  or  of  any  other 
perfon  of  the  fame  name,  or  whether  the  tree  were  thought 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  idand  of  Mauritius,  we  are 
not  informed.]  The  Gingko,  or  Maidenhair-tree  ;  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  bexandria,  na¬ 
tural  order  palmas,  or  palms.  Generic  characters — Male, 
an  oblong  feffile  catkin,  covered  entirely  with  clofely- 
crowded  flowers,  having  obtufe  feales  between  them.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianth  of  one  leaf,  cup-fhaped,  abrupt,  entire,  tri¬ 
angular,  ffiort.  Corolla  :  of  one  petal  ;  tube  fhort,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  with  three  futures,  by  which  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  limb  are  eafily  continued  down  to  the  bafe  ; 
limb  in  three  deep,  equal,  flightly-fpreading,  lanceolate, 
obtufe,  channelled,  rigid,  and  almolt- woody,,  fegmer.ts. 
Stamina:  filaments  fix,  thick  and  very  fiiort,  in(ei;ted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  antheras  linear,  angular,  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  three  of  them  fpreading  horizontally  be¬ 
tween  its  fegments,  the  alternate  three  ereCt,  clofely  preffed 
to  the  channel  of  each  fegment.  Female  unknown. — Ej- 
fential  CkaraSler.  Male,  an  oblong  feffile  catkin  ;  calyx  of 
one  leaf,  cup-fhaped,  undivided  ;  corolla  of  one  petal,  with 
a^fhort  tube,  and  three-cleft  limb  ;  filaments  fix. 

Mauritia  flexuofa,  the  only  fpecies.  This  is  a  fingular 
tree,  alinod  without  leaves.  Branches  angular,  flexuofe, 
fmooth  ;  with  fhort  joints,  thickening  upwards,  fomewhat 
recurved,  terminated  by  embracing  (heaths;  with  a  cup- 
fliaped  and  (harper  knee-joint.  From  the  axils  of  thefe 
come  out  over  the  whole  (tern  drobile-fhaped  aments,  in 
two  rows,  fpreading  very  much,  fedile,  with  two  larger 
upright  feales,  fickle-fiiaped  upwards,  at  the  bafe.  Ament* 
ovate-oblong,  cylindric,  covered  with  clofely-approximat- 
ing  ferruginous  flowers,  fpreading  very  much;  falling 
off,  and  leaving  the  ament  with  its  feales.  The  younger 
Linnaeus  laments  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  or  fruit,  which  are  prelumed  to  be  borne  on 
a  diftinCt  individual.  This  plant  was  lent  from  the  woods 
of  Surinam  by  Dalberg,  being  a  part  of  the  botanical  col¬ 
lection,  preferved  in  fpirits  of  wine,  which  king  Gnfla- 
vus  III.  of  Sweden  prefented  to  Linnaeus.  See  Gustavia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  ,  It  may  be  increafed  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches  in  the  Cummer  leafon,  and,  when 
they  have  (tricken  root  fully,  taking  them  off  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  with  earth  about  their  roots  in  pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  mould,  placing  them  in  the  greenhoufe,  where 
they  mud  be  kept.  The  cuttings  of  the  young  (hoots 
may  alfo  be  planted  in  pots  in  the  fame  manner,  plung¬ 
ing  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  till  they  have  taken  root, 
when  they  may  be  managed  as  the  other  plants  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  be.  This  plant  affords  variety  in  the  greenhoufe, 
and  when  trained  againd  the  walls  ;  but  in  the  lad  cafe  mult 
be  (heltered  by  mats,  in  fevere  weather  in  the  winter  leafon. 

MAURl'TIO  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Po :  (even  miles  north-north- wed  of  Turin. 

MAURI'TIUS,  an  idand  of  Africa,  about  400  miles 
call  of  Madagafcar,  lying  in  lat.  20.  12.  S  Ion.  58.  27.  E. 
In  the  year  1505  it  was  dilcovered  by  the  Ponuguefe,  who, 
knowing  that  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  illand  of  Cerne  in  thefe  feas,  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  mud  be  it;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  dyled 
Cerne,  or  Sirne,  in  their  maps:  but,  notwithdanding  this, 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  fettle  it.  However,  according 
to  their  laudable  cudom,  they  put  fome  hogs,  goats,  and 
other  cattle,  upon  it,  that,  in  cafe  any  of  their  (hips,  either 
going  to  the  Indies  or  returning  to  Portugal,  fliould  be 
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obliged  to  touch  there,  they  might  meet  with  refrefh- 
ments.  The  Dutch,  in  the  fecond  voyage  they  made  to 
the  Fall  Indies,  under  their  admiral  James  Cornelius  Van- 
neck,  arrived  here  with  five  (hips  on  the  1 5th  of  September, 
1598;  and  anchored  in  a  commodious  port,  to  which,  in 
honour  of  their  vice-admiral,  they  gave  the  name  of  War¬ 
wick's  Haven.  The  country  was  found  to  abound  with 
cattle,  fowl,  fi(h,  and  fruits;  and  afforded  a  feafonable 
fupply  of  neceffaries  to  the  crew,  and  of  refrefhments  to 
the  fick,  who  went  on-fhore  for  their  recovery.  Of  the 
importance  of  this  ifland  they  were  fufficiently  apprifed, 
infomuch  that  they  recorded  in  their  journals  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  it  might  be  comtnodioufly  vifited  by  outward- 
bound  fnips,  as  that  of  St.  Helena  might  be  on  their  re¬ 
turn  ;  neverthelefis,  they  made  no  fettlement  in  this  ifland 
for  forty  years. 

Captain  Samuel  Caftletcn,  in  the  Pearl,  an  Englilh  Eaft- 
lndia  fh ip,  arrived  there  on  the  -2.7th  of  March,  1612; 
and,  taking  it  to  be  an  ifland  undifcovered  before,  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  the  name  of  England's  Forejl,  though  others 
of  his  crew  called  it  Pearl  ljland\  and,  in  the  account  of 
their  voyage,  written  by  John  Tatton,  the  matter  of  the 
fliip,  celebrated  it  as  a  place  very  convenient  for  (hipping, 
either  outward  or  homeward  bound,  to  refrefh  at.  This 
they  fometimes  accordingly  did,  and  brought  fome  car¬ 
goes  of  ebony  and  rich  wood  from  thence,  without  fixing 
any  fettlement. 

At  length,  in  1638,  the  Dutch  fieated  tbemfelves  here: 
and  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that,  at  the  very  time  they 
■were  employed  in  making  their  firrt  fettlement,  the  French 
fent  a  veffel  to  take  poffeflion  of  it,  who  found  the  Dutch 
beforehand  with  them,  but  refufed  the  afliftance  of  an 
Englifli  Indiamdn,  wooding  and  watering  in  another  port 
of  the  ifland,  who  Very  frankly  offered  it,  to  drive  the 
Dutch  from  their  half-fettled  polls.  They  continued  for 
fome  time  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  the  places  they  fortified 
in  this  ifland,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Mauritius, 
in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholder.  They 
had  the  precaution  to  build  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the 
haven  and  watering-place;  and  in  1640  they  had  two  or 
three  fmall  fettlements  in  the  ifland,  befides  their  fort. 
But,  as  they  wanted  flaves  to  cultivate-  their  plantations, 
they  applied  to  the  French  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  ileal  fifty  blacks  out  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  who  were  under  his  protection.  This  frau¬ 
dulent  aft  proved  the  ruin  of  both  colonies;  for  the  ne¬ 
groes  furprifed  and  maffacred  the  French  in  Madagafcar; 
and  the  flaves  in  Mauritius  fled  into  the  centre  of  the 
ifland,  from  whence  they  fo  much  and  fo  inceffantly  rao> 
lefted  thofe  who  had  been'  formerly  their  matters,  that 
they  chofe  to  quit  a  country  where  they  could  no  longer 
remain  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety.  The- Eaft-India 
Company,  however,  from  motives  of  convenience,  difiap- 
proved  this  meafure,  and  therefore  ordered  it  to  be  re-fet¬ 
tled  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  three  forts  erefted 
at  the  principal  havens.  Things  now  went  on  fomewhat 
better  than  they  did  before  ;  but  they  were  (till  very  much 
diliurbfcd  by  the  revolted  negroes  in  the  heart  of  the  ifle, 
fvhom  they  could  never  fubdue.  One  principal  ufe  that 
the  company  made  of  this  place,  was  to  fend  thither  ftate- 
prifoners,  who,  as  they  were  not  men  of  the  beft  morals, 
quickly  corrupted  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered 
them  fuch  a  race  of  outrageous  fmugglers,  the  fituation 
of  the  place  concurring  with  tlieir  bad  difpofition,  that, 
after  various  ineffectual  attempts  made  to  reform  them, 
orders  were  at  length  given  to  abandon  Mauritius  a  fe- 
cond  time,  which,  after  fome  delays,  were  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1712. 

A  few  years  after  this,  the  French  took  pofl’efiion  of  it, 
and  called  it  the  Isle  of  France.  This  name  obtained 
among  themfelves,  but  the  Europeans  in  general  conti¬ 
nued  to  call  it  Mauritius.  The  inconveniences  arifing 
from  the  want  of  a  port  at  the  Ifland  of  Bourbon, 
induced  the  French  to  take  poffeflioii  of  Mauritius,  it 
having  two  very  good  harbours,  to  fortify  which  no  ex¬ 
pend  has  been  fpared.  That  on  the  north-welt  is  called 


Port  Louis,  that  on  the  fonth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  is  called 
Port  Bourbon.  The  trade-wind  from  the  fouth-ealt  in  thefa 
latitudes  blows  all  the  year  round,  excepting  for  a  few 
days  at  the  fummer  folftice,  when  it  is  interrupted  by  hard 
gales  and  hurricanes  from  the  north.  The  eafe  with  which 
this  wind  enables  (hips  to  enter  the  port  of  Boerbon, 
caufed  the  French,  when  they  firft  took  poffeflion  of  this 
fpot,  to  efteem  it  the  beft  port  in  the  ifland  ;  but  expe¬ 
rience  pointing  out  to  them,  that  the  fame  wind  often 
rendered  the  paffage  out  of  the  harbour  fo  difficult,  that 
a  fliip  was  fometimes  obliged  to  wait  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  weather  admitted  of  her  putting  to  fea  ;  this 
harbour  is  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  and  the  principal 
town  and  (eat  of  government  is  now  fixed  at  Port  Louis, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland,  and  its  entrance  is  through  a  channel  formed  by 
two  (hoals,  which  advance  about  two  miles  into  the  fea. 
When  a  (hip  arrives  oppofite  to  this  channel,  the  fo'uth- 
eaft  wind  hinders  her  from  entering  the  port  under  fail, 
and  (he  mult  either  warp  in  with  cables,  or  be  towed  in 
with  boats.  The  neceffity  of  this  operation,  joined  to  the 
extreme  narrownefs  of  the  channel,  which  does  not  admit 
of  two  (hips  abreaft  of  each  other  entering  at  the  fame 
time,  is  one  of  the  belt  defences  the  harbour  has  againft 
an  attack  by  fea  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  natural  ftrengrh, 
they  built  two  forts  and  as  many  batteries,  which  are 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  and  entirely  command  the 
approach  to  the  harbour,  (liould  (hips  prefume  to  force  an 
entry  under  fail.  This  port  is  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  fail  of  (hips,  and  is  well  provided  with  every  re- 
quifite  for  repairing  and  even  building  of  (hips.  This 
port  proved  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  France  in  the 
feveral  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  her;  and  was  alfo  of  great  utility  to  the  French 
Eaft-India  company’s  commerce;  for  here  their  (hips  and 
crews  were  fure  to  meet  with  all  neceffary  refrefliment  af¬ 
ter  a  long  voyage.  The  port  of  Bourbon  is  alfo  fortified  ; 
and,  though  there  are  feveral  places  between  the  north-ealt 
extremity  and  Port  Louis  where  boats  may  land,  yet  all 
thefe  are  defended  by  batteries;  and  the  country  behind 
them  is  a  continued  thicket.  The  reft  of  the  coaft  is  in- 
acceflible. 

In  a  courfe  of  years,  however,  the  fettlement  coft  fo 
much,  and  was  confidered  in  every  light  worth  fo  little^ 
that  it  had  been  more  than  once  under  deliberation,  whe¬ 
ther,  after  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  they  (liould  not 
leave  it  again  to  its  old  negro  inhabitants;  which  fooner 
or  later  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been  its  fate,  if,  in 
1735,  the  famous  M.  de  la  Botmionnais  had  not  been  fent 
thither  with  the  title  of  Governor-General  of  the  French 
Ifiands. 

He  found  this  ifle  in  the  word  date  poffible,  thinly  in¬ 
habited  by  a  let  of  lazy  people,  who  equally  hated  induftry 
and  peace.  He-gave  himfelf  no  trouble  about  this,  having 
once  found  the  means  to  make  himfelf  obeyed.  He  faw  the 
vaft  importance  of  the  ifland  ;  he  conceived  that  it  might 
be  fettled  to  great  advantage;  and,  without  fo  much  as. 
expecting  the  thanks  of  thofe  for  whom  he  laboured, 
he  began  to  execute  this  great  defign.  His  firft  ttep  was 
to  bring  over  black  boys  from  Madagafcar,  whom  he 
carefully  trained  up  in  good  principles,  and  in  continual 
exercifie;  by  which  he  rendered  them  fuch  good  foldiers, 
that  he  very  quickly  obliged  the  Maroons,  or  wild  ne¬ 
groes,  either  to  fu bruit  or  to  quit  the  ifland.  He  taught 
the  planters  to  cultivate  their  lands  to  advantage;  he, 
by  an  aqueduCI,  brought  frefli  water  to  the  fea-fide  ;  and 
whereas  they  had  not  fo  much  as  a  boat  at  his  coming 
thither,  he  made  a  very  fine  dock,  where  he  not  only  built 
(loops  and  large  veffels,  but  even  a  (hip  of  the  burden  of 
500  tons.  However  incredible  it  may  feem,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  faff,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  he  converted 
this  country  into  a  paradife,  that  had  been  a  mere  wilder- 
nefs  for  five  tlioufand  ;  and  this,  in  fpite  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  of  the  company,  who,  being  originally  preju¬ 
diced  by  them,  behaved  ill  to  him  at  his  return.  Hefoon 
mads  the  cardinal  de  Fleury,  however,  fenlible  of  the 
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true  (late  of  things  ;  and  compelled  the  company  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  though  they  did  not  reward,  his  Cervices.  He  - 
afterwards  returned  into  the  Indies,  and  perfected  the 
work  he  had  begun  ;  and  to  him  it  is  owing  that  the  Ille 
of  France  was  rendered  one  of  t he  fined  and  moll  impor¬ 
tant  fpots  upon  the  globe.  Here  no  coffee  is  railed  ;  but, 
by  the  indefatigable  induftry  of  M,  de  Bourdonnais,  (ugar, 
indigo,  pepper,  and  cotton,  (which  are  not  at  Bourbon,) 
came  to  be  cultivated  with  luccefs.  Mines  of  iron  have 
been  difcovered  in  the  mountains  near  the  great  plain,  in 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland  ;  and,  thefe  mountains  af¬ 
fording  in  great  abundance  the  neceflary  fuel,  forges  have 
been  ereited  :  but  the  iron  produced  is  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  it  being  brittle,  and  only  fit  for  making  cannon¬ 
balls  and  bomb- (hells.  Black  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats, 
are  preferved  with  difficulty;  the  firlt  generally  die  before 
they  have  been  a-year  in  the  ifland,  and  this  occafions 
frequent  importations  of  them  from  Madagafcar  and  other 
parts.  Common  domeftic  poultry  breed  in  great  plenty  ; 
and,  with  fi(h  and  turtle,  furnifli  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  European  inhabitants. 

Another  great  benefaflor  to  this  ifland  was  M.  Poivre. 
The  duke  de  ChoifeuI,  knowing  his  uncommon  abilities, 
named  him  in  1766  governor  of  the  Ifles  of  France  and 
Bourbon.  Like  an  able  adminiftrator,  he  dire  fled  the 
chief  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  to  agri¬ 
culture;  and  he  procured,  from  Madagafcar,  fheep  and 
cattle  for  the  two  colonies,  as  well  as  the  bread-fruit-tree 
from  the  Friendly  Iflands.  He  was  indefatigable  in  aug¬ 
menting  his  colleflion  of  fpice-trees,  and  (ucceeded  in 
introducing  into  the  colonies,  under  his  management, 
nutmeg,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  cloves,  all  of  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrive,  and  to  furnifh  a  fupply  fully  equal  to  the 
conlumption  of  France.  He  quitted  the  I  fie  of  France 
in  1773,  bringing  home  a  very  moderate  fortune,  but 
leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  friends,  who  deeply 
regretted  him  ;  and  his  memory  is  dill  dear  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  both  iflands.  Yet  the  time  which  he  palled  there 
was  not  exempt  from  difficulties  and  forrow  ;  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  perfections  and  cabals :  but  he  found  in  the 
celebrated  minilter  Turgot  a  protestor,  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  talents.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1786  ;  and  left  feveral  valuable  and  ufeful  works. 

This  ifland,  during  the  period  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  did  not  entirely  efcape  the  ftorm  which  then  agi¬ 
tated  the  parent  country.  In  the  year  J799,  a  confpiracy 
\Vas  formed,  and  broke  out,  for  the  purpoie  of  refitting  the 
government  which  had  been  eftablifhed  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  republic.  It  was,  however,  fooo  fuppreffed 
-by  the  activity  of  the  municipality  and  governor-general, 
Supported  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants;  and  order 
and  tranquillity  were  again  reitored. 

The  abbe  Raynal  gives  the  following  view  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial  advantages  of  this  ifland  :  “  The 
Jfle  of  France  mud  always  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  polTeffions  for  any  nation  defirous  of  trading 
to  Alia.  It  is  fituated  in  the  African  feas,  juft  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little  out  of 
the  common  track,  its  expeditions  can  be  carried  on  with 
greater  fecrecy.  Thofe  who  wifh  it  were  nearer  our  con¬ 
tinent  do  not  confider,  that,  it  it  were  fo,  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  reach  the  coalts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
in  a  month’s  time,  and  the  moll  diitant  gblphs  in  two 
months  at  moft  ;  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a 
nation,  who,  like  the  French,  have  no  fea-port  in  India. 
This  ifland,  though  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  barren 
and  fcorching  coafts  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  foil  is  ltony,  but  tolerably  fertile.  Experience  has 
fhown,  that  it  will  produce  moft  of  the  neceffaries,  and 
even  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  Whatever  it  may  want,  may 
be  fupplied  from  Madagafcar  and  from  Bourbon,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  retained  their  fimplicity  of  manners, 
find  a  tafte  for  hufbandry.  Great  Britain  fees  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eye  her  rival  p-offeffed  of  a  lettlement  which  may 
jirove  the  ruin  of  her  flourilhing  trade  with  Afia.  At  the 
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breaking  out  of  a  war,  her  utmoft  efforts  will  certainly  be 
aimed  at  a  colony  that  threatens  her  richeft  treafures. 
What  a  misfortune  for  France,  (hould  (he  l'nffer  herfelf 
to  be  deprived  of  it  1” 

The  misfortune,  however,  has  aflually  happened;  and 
this  la (t  remain  of  the  French  in  the  Indian  feas  was 
taken  by  the  Englifli  on  the  2d  of  December,  x8io,  ( fee 
tlie  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  237.)  and,  by  the  viiitlj 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  (May  30,  1814-.)  we  are  to 
retain  it.  On  the  pofleliien  palling  into  our  hands,  the 
anxious  queftion  in  all  focieties  was,  whether  the  ifland 
(hould  be  fubjefted  to  the  India  Company’s  monopoly  ? 
Had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  efforts  of  induftry  would  have 
been  cramped  ;  and  this  country  would  have  known  fcarce- 
ly  any  other  benefit  from  the  expenlive  conquell  than  th@ 
increafed  patronage  of  India  directors.  The  importance 
ot  the  acquifition,  in  rooting  out  a  neft  of  privateers,  is 
to  be  eltimated  by  thofe  only  who  know  the  hiftory  of 
our  Indian  navigation.  Could  the  conqueft  have  been 
accompliflied  earlier  in  the  war,  it  would  have  been  the 
means  of  laving  to  this  country  the  fum  of  many  millions., 
if  to  adlual  Ioffes  we  add  the  difference  of  the  rates  of 
infurance. 

The  conqueft:  of  the  important  iflands  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon  was  attended  with  a  difcovery  of  the  moft  pain¬ 
ful  nature:  fCveral  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  ferving 
in  the  French  garrifons,  in  French  uniforms,  and  carry¬ 
ing  arms  againit  their  country  l 

The  foil  of  the  Mauritius  is,  generally  fpeaking,  red 
and  (tony  ;  towards  the  lea-coatts  it  is  mountainous, 
but  within  land  there  are  many  fpots  both  level  and  fer¬ 
tile.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  high,  but  none  ex¬ 
ceed  426  fathoms  in  elevation  :  it  is  fa  id,  however,  that 
their  fummirs  are  covered  with  fnow  throughout  the 
year.  The  whole  ifland  is  well  watered  ;  and  it  produces 
all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  herbs,  which  grow  in  this  part 
of  the  globe,  in  great  plenty;  groves  ot  oranges  as  well 
as  citrons;  and  the  pine-apple  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
great  perfection.  The  chief  produce  is  fugar.  When 
this  ifland  was  firft  difcovered  the  ground  was  covered 
with  wood  up  to  the  fummits  of  the  mountains;  fo  that 
it  was  one  immenfe  foreft,  full  of  beautiful  trees.  M. 
Rochon  obferved  in  it  different  kinds  of  the  palm-tree, 
bamboos,  ebony,  mat-wood,  tacamaca,  ftinking  wood, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  valuable  trees.  No  venomous 
animals,  except  fcorpions  and  millepedes,  are  known 
here.  For  finenefr  of  climate,  and  falubrity  of  air,  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  that  of  Bourbon,  may  be  compared 
with  tlie  Fortunate  Iflands.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
ifland  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  form -is  neatly  circular. 
The  population,  in  the  year  1790,  exclufive  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  was  eftimated  at  8000  whites,  and  12,000  blacks; 
but,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Englilh,  the  white 
population  amounted  to  14,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  were 
refident  at  Port  Louis.  The  number  able  to  carry  arms 
was  about  3000.  Of  the  negroes,  the  total  number  was 
60,000,  of  whom  10,000  were  in  the  town,  and  50,000 
fcattered  throughout  the  country.  The  colonial  revenue 
is  50,000k  (terling  a-year;  the  expenfe  under  the  French 
government  was  conliderably  more  ;  and,  under  the  Bri- 
tilh,  it  will  in  all  probability  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
(lender  amount  of  the  receipts.  We  cannot,  like  the 
French,  rely  on  the  attachment  of  the  iflaiid-militia,  fo  that 
the  number  of  our  regular  troops  mull  be  large  ;  and  the 
price  of  provifions  is  exorbitant.  Our  own  markets,  we 
once  thought,  ranked  among  the  deareft  of  the  habitable 
globe  :  but  thole  of  Mauritius  feem  to  leave  all  competi¬ 
tion  at  a  diftance.  Beef  is  there  3s.  6d.  a-pound  ;  butter, 
9s.  bread,  is.  potatoes,  2I.  the  cwt.  eggs,  5d.  each;  a  new 
coat,  12I.  a  hat,  5I.  a  pair  of  (hoes,  1!.  7s.  and  a  pair  of 
boots,  far  inferior  in  fafiiion  to  thofe  of  London,  61.  6s. 
Such  were  the  prices  throughout  the  ifland  before  the 
capture:  but,  as  the  accefs  of  merchant- veffels  is  now 
more  frequent  and  regular,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make 
fome  abatement  in  the  items  of  this  extraordinary  lift. 
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The  produce  of  the  ifland  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  Eftimaikig  the  former  by  a  reduction  to  ave¬ 
rage-crops  and  average- prices,  we  may  calculate  the  fugar 
annually  produced  at  70,000!.  arrack,  21,000!.  cotton, 
iS,oool.  indigo,  I2,oooi.  total,  122,000!. 

The  charafter  of  the  natives  of  the  ifland  is  defcribed 
by  M.  Milbert  with  nil  the  warmth  of  a  Frenchman:  — 
“  To  vivacity,  impetuofity,  and  bravery,  the  Creoles  unite 
goodnefs:  they  are  fond  of  an  independent  life,  and  no¬ 
thing  can  equal  their  opennefs  of  difpofition.  Their  ca¬ 
pacity  is  naturally  quick  and  penetrating;  and,  in  order 
to  be  proficients  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  they  want  only 
perfeverance.  Neverthelefs,  many  well-informed  perfons 
among  them  have  never  been  out  of  their  own  ifland. 
For  fome  time  pa't,  the  education  of  the  Creoles  of  both 
fexes  has  been  well  conducted.  A  college,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protection  of  the  governor-general,  receives  the 
young  boys:  that  eftablitlnnent  is  managed  with  regu¬ 
larity  ;  and,  with  refpeCt  to  health,  all  neceflary  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  ;  the  matters  teach  mathematics,  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  and  drawing.  The  latter  art  is 
not  followed  merely  for  pleafure;  every  one  knows  how 
ufcful  it  is  to  thole  who  are  deltined  to  navigation,  as 
rendering  them  capable  of  fketching  the  outlines  of  a 
coatt,  and  of  making  fea-charts.  The  women  of  the  Ifle 
of  France  have  regular  and  noble  features;  they  poflefs 
the  beauty  of  nature  difplaved  to  advantage  by  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  climate;  their  form  is  elegant  and  flender; 
their  eyes,  although  very  quick,  are  full  of  fweetnefs  ; 
and  their  complexion  is  rather  white  than  coloured.  They 
poflefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  virtues  of  doineftic  life; 
they  are  extremely  temperate,  and  for  the  mod  part  drink 
nothing  but  water.  They  have  a  decided  talfe  for  mufic 
and  dancing.  Many  of  them  are  proficients  in  the  for¬ 
mer;  while  others  make  themfelves  ufeful  in  the  btifinefs 
of  their  hufbands,  whofe  papers  and  correfpondence  they 
take  under  their  charge.  The  men  are  in  general  active, 
laborious,  and  intelligent;  efpecially  thofe  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce,  or  who  occupy  themfelves  with  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  Few  examples  occur  of  the 
indolence  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Creoles.  Dinner 
is  ferved  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  at  Paris  ;  and,  the 
heat  being  oppreflive,  it  is  the  cuftoin  to  fleep  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  During  the  hours  of  repofe,  the  town  appears 
defertcd  ;  fcarcely  a  Angle  perfon  is  to  be  met  in  the 
ftreets  ;  even  the  people  of  colour  fleep  on  the  public' 
places,  or  under  the  (hade  of  a  tree;  all  enjoy  a  perfect 
calm.”  Voyage  Pittorefque  a  rifle  de  France ;  Paris  1812. 

Difeafe  is  hardly  known  in  the  Iile  of  France,  and  the 
climate  is  uncommonly  wholeforne  and  temperate.  A 
clear  fky,  and  fine  fcenery,  rendered  (till  more  agreeable 
bv  the  falubrity  and  foftnefs  of  the  air,  all  contribute  to 
that  affability  and  focial  cheerfulnefs  fo  prevalent  among 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  faid,  on  approaching  the  land,  when 
the  wind  is  not  violent,  the  air  is  embalmed  with  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  flowers,  with  which  the  trees  of  the  ifland  are 
covered.  Our  fublime  national  bard  has  illuttrated  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  pnradife  of  onr  fir  It  parents  by  a  fimile  drawn 
from  thofe  elyfian  regions: 

. - As  when  to  them  who  fail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  pad 
Mozambic,  off  at  lea  north-eaft  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore; 

Well  pleas’d,  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a  league, 
Cheer’d  with  the  grateful  Imell,  old  ocean  fmiles.  Par.LoJf. 

M  AU'RKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Munich  on  the  Mattig:  fix  inHes  fotith  of  Brau- 
nau,  and  twelve  eafl  of  Berkhaufen. 

MAU'RO  (St.),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora  :  four 
miles  fotith-eatt  of  Capua. — A  town  of  Naples,  in  Bafili- 
cata  :  twenty-two  miles  foutb-eaft  of  Acerenza. — A  town 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra:  three  miles  weft- fouth- welt 
of  Roffano. —  A  town  of  the  Tyrol:  twelve  miles  uorth- 
north-eaft  of  Trent. 


MAUROCE'NI A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Casstne. 

M AUROCORDA'TO  (Alexander),  a  political  and  li¬ 
terary  character,  was  a  Greek,  born  either  at  Chio  or  Con- 
ftantinople,  of  a  family  faid  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
Scarlati  of  Genoa.  He  ftudied  firft  at  the  Urban  college 
at  Rome,  whence  he  went  to  Padua  to  attend  the  lectures 
in  medicine.  As  a  proof  of  his  readinefs  in  extemporary 
fpeaking,  and  his  felf-confidence,  it  is  related,  that,  one  of 
the  medical  profeflors  being  taken  ill  as  he  was  going  to 
deliver  an  introductory  difeourfe,  Maurocordato  mounted 
the  chair  in  his  ftead,  and  pronounced  an  harangue  fo  elo¬ 
quent  and  well  connected,  that  he  was  defired  to  print  it. 
His  temper  was,  however,  too  turbulent  to  acquiefce  in 
the  fuhordination  required  in  an  univerfity,  and  his  quar¬ 
rels  obliged  him  to  quit  Padua  before  he  received  the  ho- 
hour  of  graduation.  He  removed  to  Bologna,  where  in 
1664.  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  maintaining  for  his  in¬ 
augural  difputation  a  thefis  entitled  Pncumaticum  Injirumen - 
turn  circulandi  Sanguinis ,  Jive  de  Motu  et  Ufu  Pulmonum.  I  u 
this  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  blood  acquires  its 
heat  from  the  preflure  it  undergoes  by  the  action  of  the 
lungs.  Returning  to  Conlfantinople,  he  praftifed  me¬ 
dicine  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  made  phyfician 
to  the  grand  fignior.  His  great  facility  in  the  acquifitioii 
of  languages  caufed  him,  however,  to  be  appointed  fuc- 
ceflor  to  Panagiotti  as  court-interpreter;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  became  firft  interpreter  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1683  he  was  involved  in  the  changes  confequent  upon  the 
death  of  the  grand  vizir  Cara  Muftapha  ;  and  fuffered  a 
long  and  fevers  imprifoninent,  from  which  he  was  not  re¬ 
leafed  without  the  facrifice  of  all  his  property.  On  the 
acceflion  of  Solyman  III.  in  1687,  he  was  rettored  to  his 
poffs ;  and  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  ambafla- 
dors  fent  to  Vienna  to  treat  on  peace.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  artful  management  that  the  negotiations  were 
fet  on  foot  which  terminated  in  1699  in  the  peace  of  Car- 
lowitz,  at  which  he  afted  as  plenipotentiary,  for  the  Porte. 
His  fervices  were  liberally  rewarded,  and  be  continued  in 
favour  till  his  death  in  1711.  Maurocordato  always  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  the  Greek  church.  A  tranflation  of 
the  great  Dutch  Atlas,  of  twelve  volumes  folio,  into 
Turkifh,  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  command  of  the 
grand  fignior  in  1675,  and  completed  with  the  afliftance 
of  a  French  Jefuit. 

The  eldeft  Ion  of  Maurocordato  was  nominated  hofpo- 
dar  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  in  J709  ;  but  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  was  depofed  on  fufpicion  of  a  fecret  corref¬ 
pondence  with  the  czar  Peter.  Mod.  Univ.  HiJl. 

MAUROLI'CO  (Francis),  a  celebrated  and  profound 
Sicilian  mathematician,  was  a  defeendant  from  a  noble 
Greek  family,  which  was  driven  to  feek  an  afylum  in  Si¬ 
cily  from  the  perfecution  of  the  Turks  ;  and  was  horn  aC 
Medina  in  the  year  1494.  At  an  early  age  he diffinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  particularly  in  mathematical 
learning.  Having  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
profeflion,  he  became  abbot  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  in 
Sicily  ;  but  his  favourite  ftudies,  to  which  he  applied 
more  of  his  time  than  to  the  Bible  and  divinity,  were  thofe 
of  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  mathematical  fciences.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  geometry,  aftrononay,  optics,  and 
architecture.  For  a  long  time  he  filled  the  mathematical 
chair  in  his  native  city  with  great  reputation  ;  and  was 
particularly  admired  for  the  perfpicuity  with  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  and  illuttrated  -the  moft  difficult  queltions.  His 
fame  as  a  mathematician  extended  over  all  Europe  ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  etteem  and  friendttiip  of  the  molt  illuftriouS 
perfons  of  his  time.  Several  ftrangers  of  diftinCtion  vi- 
fited  Meflina,  in  order  to  obtain  his  acquaintance;  and  the 
Sicilians  in  general  boafted  of  him  as  their  fecond  Archi¬ 
medes.  He  reftored  the  fifth  book  of  Apollonius,  which 
had  been  loft ;  and,  though  he  did  not  fucceed  equally 
with  Viviani  in  the  following  century,  his  performance 
fliows  him  to  have  been  the  moft  profound  geometrician 
of  his  time.  He  found  out  a  new  method  of  demonttrat- 
3  ins 
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Jng  the  conic  fe&ions,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
many*  modern  geometers.  In  his  treatife  De  Lina's  horariis, 
he  made  new  difcoveries  in  the  fcience  of  dialiing,  and 
was  the  firft  who  obferved  the  interfe&ions  of  thefe  lines 
with  each  other.  He  wrote  on  optics,  and  difcovered 
that  it  is  the  cryftalline  humour  which  collects  and  unites 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  the  rays  which  it  receives  from 
external  objefts,  and  brings  every  pencil  to  its  proper 
focus  j  and  by  means  of  it  was  able  to  explain  the  differ¬ 
ent  phenomena  of  length  and  fhortnefs  of  fight.  He  alfo 
firft  found  out  the  true  folution  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  image  of  the  fun  appearing  round,  though  the  rays 
that  form  it  are  tranfmitted  into  a  dark  room  through  an 
angular  aperture ;  and  he  made  other  important  advances 
towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion.  Maurolico, 
notwithflanding  that  he  was  for  many  years  an  invalid 
in  confequence  of  his  intenfe  application,  reached  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty,  and  died  in  the  year  1575.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  An  edition  of  the  Spherics  of 
Theodofius,  1558,  folio,  2.  Emendatio  et  Reffitutio  Co- 
nicorum  Apollonii  Pergcei,  1654,  folio.  3.  Archimedis 
Monumenta  omnia,  1685,  folio.  4.  Euclidis  Phaenomena, 
1591,  4to.  5.  Marty rologium,  1566,  4to.  in  which  he  led 
the  way  that  was  afterwards  taken  by  Baronius.  6.  Si- 
canicarum  Rerum  Compendium,  8vo.  7.  Rime,  1552, 
Svo.  8.  Opuf'cula  Mathematics,  1675,  4to.  9.  Arith- 
meticorum  Libriduo,  8vo.  10.  Photifmus  de  Lumine  et 
Umbra,  4to.  11.  Problemata  mechanics  ad  Magnetem  et 
ad  Pyxidem  nauticam  pertinentia,  4fo.  12.  Cofmogra- 
phia,  4to.  Montucla's  Hijl.  Math.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAUROhl',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Morbihan  :  ten  miles  north  of  Ploermel. 

MAUROU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  LeCtoure. 

MAURS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Carnal :  eighteen  miles  fouth-fouth- weft  of  Aurillac,  and 
twenty-one  fouth-weft  of  Mur  de  Barres. 

MAURSE'E,  a  confiderable  lake  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Culm  :  ten  miles  ealt  of  Raftenburg. 

MAURU'A,  or  Mauroo'a,  one  of  the  Society  Iflands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  furrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks, 
without  a  harbour.  It  is  faid  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 
procure  pearls  from  this  ifland.  Lat.  16.  a6.  S.  Ion.  152. 
35-  W. 

MAURU'CA,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Africa, 
fituated  about  lat.  14.  30.  S.  Ion.  37.  14.  E. 

MAU'RUP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne  :  ten  miles  eaft  of  Vitry  le  Fran§ois. 

MAU'SCHEID,  or  Mo'sek,  a  town  of  Arabia :  thirty- 
five  miles  north  of  Mocha. 

MAU'SETHURN,  a  fortrefs  fituated  on  an  ifland  in 
the  Rhine,  one  mile  below  Bingen. 

MAU'SIDS,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Ye¬ 
men  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Mocha. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  f.  [Latin.]  A  magnificent  tomb,  or 
funeral  monument,  decorated  with  architecture  and  fculp- 
ture,  and  infcribed  with  an  epitaph;  erected  in  honour  of 
fome  emperor,  prince,  or  other  illuftrious  perfon. — The 
tomb  or  maufoleum  of  Teuthras  is  feigned  with  a  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  expreflion.  T.  Warton. 

The  word  comes  from  Maufolus,  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Caria,  to  whom  Artemifia,  his  widow,  erettedamoli  ftately 
monument,  that  has  fince  been  numbered  among  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  calling  it,  from  his  name,  Mau¬ 
foleum.  It  was  (ixty-three  feet  long,  almoft  four  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  in  compafs,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high, 
furrourided  with  thirty-fix  columns,  that  were  beautified 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  Pliny  has  defcribed  it,  lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  5.  It  was  built  by  four  different  architects.  Scopas 
ereCted  the  fide  which  faced  the  eaft,  Timotheus  had  the 
Couth,  Leochares  had  the  weft,  and  Bruxis  the  north.  Pi- 
this  was  alfo  employed  in  railing  a  pyramid  over  this 
ftately  monument;  and  the  top  was  adorned  with  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horfes.  The  expen fe  of  this  edifice  w’as 
immenfe;  and  gave  occafion  to  the  philofopher  Anaxa- 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  99 j. 
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goras  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw  it,  “How  much  money 
changed  into  (tones !”  See  Artemisia,  vol  ii. 

Afterwards  the  fame  name  was  given  to  all  coftly  mo¬ 
numents.  Thus  the  ftateiy  monument  was  called,  which 
Auguftus  built,  during  his  fixth  confulfhip,  between  the 
Flaminia  Via  and  the  Tiber,  to  be  a  burial-place  for  him 
and  his  family,  and  which  Strabo  has  defcribed  in  his  fifth 
book.  It  is  alfo  the  name  which  Florus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  11. 
gives  to  the  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  wherein 
Cleopatra  (hut  herfelf  up,  and  put  herfelf  to  death.  Many 
authorities  teftify,  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to 
thofe  fepulchres  whole  ftruCture  was  magnificent. 

Mausoleum  (Public),  or  Public  Faults.  Mr.  Snarf, 
of  Tooley-ftreet,  has  projected  and  given  us  a  plan  for  a 
Maufoleum,  or  public  burid-place,  for  the  interment  of 
all  the  dead  indifcriminately  ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  premature  interment.  The  prefent  cuftom,  of  fnut- 
ting  up  bodies  in  a  (late  of  infulation  from  atmofpheric  air, 
lie  philofophically  argues,  (fee  the  article  Re-animation,) 
is  not  only  a  caufe  of  frequent  reftoration  to  partial  re-ani- 
mation,  but  alfo  of  afterwards  fmothering  the  feemingly 
defunct  ;  and,  though  not  often  difcovered  011  account 
of  their  latent  fituation,  yet  the  grounds  are  too  prefump- 
tive,  and  the  proofs  too  ftrong,  for  us  to  difallow  the  ex¬ 
treme  probability  of  both.  To  prevent  thefe  evils  in  future, 
he  has  projected  a  plan  for  a  fingular  arrangement  of  vaults 
in  every  parifh,  or  other  convenient  divilion  of  inhabited 
territory.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

“  What  if  the  fertilizing  earth  reftore 
The  dubious  fragment  of  a  borrow’d  life  ! 

Shall  we  participate  the  heav’nly  flame. 

Or  grappling  burft  our  eyes-balls  with  the  vain  attempt  J 

“  As  death  is  a  debt  we  all  owe,  and  muft  one  day  or  other 
pay,  it  behoves  us,  a£  men,  to  try  to  meliorate  it  by  all 
lawful  means,  and  not,  by  an  inflexible  predilection  for 
cuftom,  launch  ourfelves  into  bootlefs  miferies.  All  men 
are  anxious  about  life,  but  few  there  are  who  have  a  be¬ 
coming  folicitude  about  death  or  its  collaterals.  If,  inftend 
of  confining  ourfelves  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  immu¬ 
ring  each  poor  devoted  victim  in  a  clofe  coffin  and  air¬ 
tight  prifon,  the  legiflature  would  interfere  in  this  molt 
momentous  of  all  earthly  duties,  and  oblige  all  furvivors 
to  commit  the  remains  of  their  friends  or  relatives  to  a 
vault  where  they  would  be  effectually  fecured  from  the 
ineffable  horrors  of  fmothering  ;  it  would  be  the  greateft 
amelioration  of  mortal  fufferings  that  ever  men  were  in- 
fpired  with.  For  (theological  reafoning  apart)  this  fub- 
jeCl  I  conceive  to  be  paramount  to  all  others,  in  uni- 
verfality  as  well  as  importance,  feeing  none  are  exempt. 
For  hire,  proxies  may  be  found  to  meet  almoft  every  ad- 
verfe  thing  in  life  ;  but  no  bribe  can  procure  a  fubftitute 
here  :  here  we  all  are  principals  !  all  muft  meet  their  fate  in 
propria  perfona.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  brothers  in  affliction, 
join  in  phalanx,  and  triumph  over  that  tyrant  (cuftom), 
left  he  fhould  tyrannize  over  us  ! 

“  Objections  may  be  ftarted,  that,  while  we  are  fecuring 
the  dead,  we  are  endangering  the  living,  by  the  cadaverous 
effluvia  arifing  from  an  unfealed  vault  of  death  ;  but, 
knowing  what  I  do,  if  I  had  not  written,  I  fhould  efteem  it, 
that,  having  done  no  good,  I  had  lived  in  vain,  and  was  the 
worit  of  delinquents  for  this  criminal  negieCt.  To  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  molt  obvious  confequences,  I  propofethat  each 
compartment  of  the  maufoleum  (if  diftinftions  of  claflee 
are  to  be  maintained  in  the  grave),  fhould  have  a  ftrong 
door  to  prevent  external  depredations,  with  an  iron  grat¬ 
ing  fufficiently  large  to  admit  light  enough  within;  with¬ 
out,  however,  illuminating  it  fo  much  infide,  as  to  make 
it  vilible  from  without.  As  monumental  fplendour  is  not 
the  primary  object  of  this  invention  (though  that  need 
not  be  fo  negleCted  as  to  injure  trade),  no  matter  the  form,  • 
provided  we  infure  the  maximum  of  advantage;  they  may 
be  made  circular,  oblong,  or  any  other  fhape,  according  to 
exifting  circumftances.  But  what  appears  indifpenfably 
neceflary  is  this,  that  they  fhould  have  two  oppofite  en~ 
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trances  at  the  extreme  ends  or  Tides,  the  one  for  ingrefs, 
the  other  for  egrefs,  at  a  proper  time;  and  no  coffin 
ffiould  be  laid  upon  another,  till  at  lealt  three  months  had 
elapfed  from  the  time  of  the  interment  of  the  firft.  I  would 
advife  that  each  coffin  ffiould  be  made  perfe&ly  air-tight, 
by  running  hot  pitch,  or  other  bituminous  matter,  along 
the  Teams  within  ;  and  let  the  lid  or  cover  be  very  loofely 
fitted  into  a  rebate,  or  rabbit,  juft  deep  enough  to  let  the 
fame  be  done  on  the  outfide,  with  no  other  fattening  on 
the  lid  than  this,  for  fubfequent  reafons.  My  next  plan 
is,  that  each  coffin  havea  round  Ranch,  three  or  four  inches 
diameter,  with  a  caft-iron  plate,  or  valve,  ground  into 
this  flanch,  perfectly  air-tight,  juft  over  the  mouth  and 
note  of  the  defumft.  The  valve  to  be  fo  clofe  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  of  the  lead  portion  of  putrid  effluvium. 
Fumigations,  or  camphorated  cotton,  &c.  might  be  alfo 
ftrewed  about,  to  render  it  quite  fecure. 

“  I  exhibit  all  thefe  preliminary  precautions  for  the  en¬ 
tire  fatisfaftion  of  every  branch  of  the  legiflature,  who 
would  otherwife,  no  doubt,  objedl  to  a  plan  of  fecuring  the 
dead  at  the  expenfe  of  the  living.  I  would  then  have 
within  each  coffin  a  lever,  fit  to  open  the  faid  valve,  hav¬ 
ing  a  line  coming  through  the  lid  and  fattened  to  an  eye 
in  the  lever,  to  effefl  that  purpofe;  the  other  end,  drawn 
clofe,  but  not  too  tight,  attached  to  the  wrift  of  the  de- 
funft ;  fo  that,  let  there  be  but  the  molt  feeble  motion  of 
the  hand  in  any  direction  whatever,  it  could  not  fail  to 
open  the  valve,  and  keep  it  fo  when  it  was  once  open. 
This  machinery  could  be  made  at  a  very  fmall  expenfe, 
and,  after  a  little  time,  at  none  at  all  ;  for,  being  of  caft- 
iron,  they  might  be  ufed  again.  The  fame  motion  of  the 
hand  might  (fubjeft  to  improvement)  be  made  to  toll  a 
large  bell  or  alarm,  to  call  the  fexton.  So  that,  if  nature’s 
lalt  fpark  of  vitality  ffiould  not  be  for  ever  extinft,  the  im¬ 
mured  prifoner  would  receive  all  the  benefit  of  nature’s 
intended  refpite  without  impediment.  The  fubjeft  would 
at  leaft  breathe !  The  next  effort  would  be  to  efcape  from 
the  narrow  bounded  ffiell  !  For  this,  too,  I  have  made 
ample  provifion,  by  having  no  other  fattening  to  the  lid  of 
the  coffin  than  merely  the  cement  round  the  edges.  Then 
might  a  man  of  the  n'ceft  fenfibility  go  down  to  his  grave 
in  peace,  free  from  the  horrifying  dread  of  being  fmothered 
in  a  fubterraneous  and  latent  prifon,  to  which  we  are  now 
confined  ! 

“  The  idea  of  the  machinery  for  ringing  a  bell  will  per¬ 
haps  raife  a  fmile.  This  idea  was  fuggefted  to  me,  by 
what  I  have  been  informed  is  pradftifed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
at  Paris.  When  a  fuppofed  corpfe  is  configned  to  the 
dead-room,  wires,  which  communicate  with  a  bell  in  the 
furgery,  are  fattened  to  the  fingers  and  toes,  by  means  of 
which  the  fmallelt  refult  of  re-animation  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  ;  neither  is  this  room  kept  fo  cold 
as  to  be  unfavourable  to  refufcitation,  fhould  any  fpark  of 
life  remain. 

“  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  maufoleum  fo  finiffied,  and  the 
eaftern  door  opened  to  let  the  fepulchral  pageant  of  fable 
ftoles  enter,  preceded  by  the  prieft  reading  the  burial-fer- 
vice.  It  would  be  a  molt  impofing  and  impreffive  fight! 
Let  them  then  proceed  to  the  w'eitern  end,  and  there  dc- 
pofit  thedefunft  at  that  extremity  of  the  vault,  and  fo  on 
as  long  as  there  was  room  ;  then,  at  fome  diftant  time, 
(perhaps  a-year)  it  might  be  requifiteto  place  another  tier 
above.  For  this  purpofe,  I  ffiould  advife  that  that  row  be 
firft  covered  which  was  firft  interred.  No  evil,  but  infi¬ 
nite  fecurity,  and  perhaps  infinite  benefit,  could  accrue 
from  this  plan.  When  the  vault  ffiould  become  fo  full 
that  two  or  three  tiers  would  not  be  fufficiently  compact 
to  remain,  let  them  proceed  to  the  weftern  end,  and  re¬ 
move  the  bones  and  broken  coffins,  as  they  now  do,  to  the 
charnel-houfe  ;  and,  after  clearing  this  end,  make  it  the 
entrance-end  until  full :  and  fo  on,  excarcerating  each  end 
alternately. 

“  Lattly,  I  would  propofe,  that  every  perfon,  gentle  and 
fimple,  ftiould  be  furniffled  with  a  coffin  of  this  kind  ; 
and  that  every  corpfe  whatever  ffiould  be  depolited  (for 
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one  month  at  leaft)  in  the  pariffi-vault  in  tire  manner  here 
ftated.  Thofe  perfons  who  choofe  to  have  their  relatives 
or  friends  interred  in  family- vaults,  or  under  feparate 
monuments,  might  then  withdraw  them.  As  thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  the  richer  fort  of  people,  the  charge  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  interment  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  pariffl,  at  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  thofe  belt  able  to  bear  it.” 

MAUSSAC'  (Philip-James),  a  learned  critic,  was  born 
about  i  590  at  Touloufe,  where  his  father  was  a  counfellor 
of  parliament.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became 
prefident  of  the  court  of  aides  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
died  in  1650.  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  beft  Greek 
fcholars  of  his  time.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  and  Corrections 
on  Harpocration  ;  Paris,  1614,  410.  2.  Remarks  on  the 

Treatife  on  Mountains  and  Rivers,  afcribed  to  Plutarch. 

3.  Opufcules.  All  thefe  difplay  profound  erudition  and 
judicious  criticifm.  Moreri. 

MAU'TCHONG  COU'NSAN,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.. 
Lat.  31.  38.  N.  Ion.  83.  44.  E. 

MAU'TEN,  a  town  of  Carinthia,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Moledin  and  the  Geil :  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Sax- 
enburg,  and  forty- fix  fouth  of  Brixen. 

MAU'TERN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Stiria  :  feven 
miles  north  of  Knittelfeld. 

MAUTH,  a  town  of  Stiria  :  eight  miles  north  of  Win- 
difch  Gratz. 

MAUTH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Beraun  : 
eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Beraun. 

MAUTH'AUSEN,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube:  feven  miles  eall  of  Steyregg,'  and  iixteen 
weft  of  Grein. 

MAU'THER,/.  A  young  girl. — You  talk  like  a  fool- 
iffl  mauther.  B.  Jonfon's  Alchemijt. 

f  MAUTOU'R  (Philibert  Bernard  Moreau  de),  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  chamber  of  accompts  at  Paris,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  He  was  born  at  Beaune 
in  1654,  and  died  in  1737.  He  wrote  fome  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  Poems. 
He  was  alfo  the  editor  of  an  abridgment  of  Petavius’s 
Chronology,  4  vols.  12010. 

MAUT'TERN,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Danube,  oppofite  Stein  :  thirty-two  miles  weft- 
north-weft  of  Vienna.  Lat.  48.  23.  N.  Ion.  1 5.  38.  E. 

MAUT'TERNDORF,  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Salzburg  ;  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Radftadt. 

MAUVAI'SE,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Michigan  in  lat.  44.  19.  N.  Ion.  86.  40.  W. 

MAU'VES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne  :  fix  miles  fouth  of  Mortagne,  and  fix  north-north- 
eaft  of  Bellefme. 

MAUVESIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gers  :  fourteen  miles  eaft-north-ealt  of  Auch,  and  fe- 
venteen  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lefloore. 

MAUVILLON'  (James),  profeflbr  of  the  military  fci- 
ences  in  the  Caroline-college  at  Brunfwick,  was  defcended 
from  a  French  family,  and  born  at  Leipiic  in  1743.  His 
parents  being  proteftants,  he  was  educated  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  religion  ;  and,  his  father  having  been  invited 
in  1756  to  be  profeflbr  of  the  French  language  in  the  Ca¬ 
roline-college,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  profecuting  his 
ftudies  under  the  celebrated  men  who  at  that  time  were  an 
ornament  to  this  feminary.  His  favourite  purfuits  here 
were  languages,  drawing,  and  the  mathematics.  Though 
of  fmall  flat u re  and  weak  in  conftitution,  he  had  a  ftrong 
attachment  to  a  military  life;  but,  as  this  was  oppofed  by 
his  father,  who  wifhed  him  to  ftudy  law-,  he  went  privately 
to  the  Hanoverian  general  Wallmoden,  and  offered  to  en- 
lift.  The  general,  after  fome  converfation  with  his  father, 
admitted  him  into  the  corps  of  engineers.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  finding  that  his  father  Itill  urged  him  to  ftudy 
the  law,  he  refolved  to  follow  his  advice,  and  with  that 
view  repaired  to  Leipfic  ;  but  this  plan  he  foon  abandoned, 
and  in  1766  obtained  a  place  as  afliftant  in  the  Ichool  of 
Ilfeld.  Here  he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  foon  after,  on  the  recommendation  of  general  Wali- 
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moden,  was  appointed  engineer  of  bridges  and  highways 
at  Call'd,  and  teacher  of  the  military  fciences.  He  now 
became  contributor  to  fome  periodical  works,  and  wrote 
his  “  Letters  on  the  Merits  of  the  German  Poets,”  which, 
on  account  of  the  feverity  of  his  animadverfions,  excited 
againft  him  a  great  many  enemies.  In  the  year  1775,  he 
tranflated  Raynal’s  Hiftory  of  both  the  Indies,  a  work  of 
Turgot’s,  and  Ariofto ;  and  was  engaged  in  feveral  of  the 
journals.  In  1777,  the  landgrave  having  formed  a  corps 
of  cadets,  Mauvillon  was  appointed  a  captain  in  it ;  and 
about  this  time  he  obtained  the  friend rtaip  of  profeffor 
Dohm,  afterwards  Pruffian  minifter.  The  phyfiocratic 
fyltem  had  excited  confiderable  notice  in  Germany  ;  and, 
as  he  and  his  friend  often  converfed  on  this  fubjeft,  he 
wrote  his  “  Phyfiocratic  Letters,”  addrefl'ed  to  Dohm, 
which  were  publifhed  atBrunfwick  in  1780.  In  the  fame 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries 
at  Calfel,  and  wrote  feveral  papers  inferted  in  its  Tranf- 
adions.  In  the  year  1781,  he  wrote  his  Introduction  to 
the  Military  Sciences,  with  an  Eflay  on  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  and  another  on  the  Influence  which  the  Invention 
of  Gunpowder  has  had  in  Modern  Wars;  all  of  which 
were  publifhed  in  French.  He  ftudied  religion  as  well  as 
military  tallies;  and  in  1787,  publifhed  what  he  entitled 
a  “Syftem  of  Religion.”  He  had,  previoufly  to  this, 
formed  an  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into  friendfhip, 
with  the  celebrated  Mirabeau.  An  account  of  the  joint 
purfuits  of  thefe  friends  may  be  found  in  Mirabeau’s 
“  Lettres  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  a  un  de  fes  Amisen  Al- 
lemagne,  ecrites  durant  les  Annees  1786-90.”  Mauvillon 
died  in  1792.  The  lad  work  which  he  publifhed  was  en¬ 
titled  “  Man  and  Woman,”  written  in  oppofition  to  a 
book  by  Brandes,  in  which  the  female  fex  had  not  been 
treated  with  that  degreeof  juflice  which  Mauvillon  thought 
due  to  them.  He  began  a  “  Life  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunfwick,”  which  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  of  all  his  pro¬ 
ductions.  Mauvillon  was  fond  of  company  ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  the  whole  objeCl  of  his  labour  was  that 
he  might  gratify  his  tafte  without  running  into  debt.  In 
his  manners  and  drefs  he  was  exceedingly  Ample  ;  he  had 
no  attachment  to  wine,  but  was  exceffively  fond  of  coffee  ; 
lie  w'asa  zealous  advocate  for  the  principles  of  toleration, 
and  in  ail  kinds  of  company  avowed  his  fentiments  with 
the  greateft  freedom.  He  was  friendly  to  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  but  difapproved  of  the  horrid  fcenes  which  at¬ 
tended  it.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAUZA'T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Riom.  The  place  contains  1 565,  and  the  canton 
907a,  inhabitants. 

MAU'ZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
two  Sevres  :  three  pofts  fouth-weft  of  Niort,  fifty-fix  and 
a  quarter  fouth-weif  of  Paris. 

MAW,  a  feaport  of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
on  the  weft  coaft  :  fifty  miles  weft  of  Candy.  Lat,7. 
4 5-  N.  Ion.  75.  55.  W. 

MAW,  J.  [11135a,  Sax.  maeghe,  Dut.]  The  ftomach 
of  animals  ;  and  of  human  beings,  in  contempt. — We  have 
heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and  maws  of  living  crea¬ 
tures,  and  of  their  bloods.  Bacon. 

The  ferpent,  who  his  maw  obfeene  had  fill’d. 

The  branches  in  his  curl’d  embraces  held.  Dryden. 
Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  feeins, 

To  fluff  this  maw,  this  vaft  unhidebound  corps.  Milton. 

The  craw  of  birds. — Granivorous  birds  have  the  mecha- 
nifim  of  a  mill ;  their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and 
foftens  the  grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  fto¬ 
mach,  where  it  is  ground  by  two  ftrong  mufcles  ;  in  which 
aition  they  are  alTifted  by  fmall  (tones,  which  they  fiwal- 
low  for  the  purpofe.  Arbuthnot. — Formerly  a  game  at  cards. 
— Primero,  faint,  maw,  and  fuch  like.  Brewer's  Lingua. 

MAW'-WORM,  f.  A  ftomach-worm;  a  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  ftomach.  The  Ascaris  vermicularis. — Or¬ 
dinary  gut-worms  loofen,  and  Aide  off  from,  the  intern  tu¬ 
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nic  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep  into  the  ftomach 
for  nutriment,  being  attracted  thither  by  the  fweet  chyle  ; 
whence  they  are  called  ftomach  or  maw  worms.  Harvey  on 
Confumptions . 

MAWAWA'RY,  a  town  of  Bengal :  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Beyhar. 

MA WBELLIPOU'R,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ba- 
har :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bahar.  Lat.  25.21.  N.  Ion. 
84.  55.S. 

MAW'DOCH,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
Avon  Vaur  at  Dolgelly. 

MAWE’s  (St.),  a  borough-town  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Juft,  and  county  of  Cornwall,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  Falmouth  harbour;  one  mile  diftant  from  Falmouth, 
and  270  from  London.  It  confifts  only  of  one  ftreet,  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty  houfes,  inhabited  chiefly  by  filher- 
men.  A  fair  is  held  annually  on  the  Friday  after  St, 
Luke’s  day.  The  town  has  never  been  incorporated  ; 
and  has  neither  church,  chapel,  nor  meeting-houfe  ;  yet 
it  fends  two  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  has  done 
fo  ever  fince  the  fourth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  has  the  title  of  mayor,  and 
is  the  returning  officer.  The  number  of  voters  was  only 
twenty-two  before  Mr.  Crewe’s  bill  for  difqualifying  re¬ 
venue-officers.  The  principal  influence  and  property  of 
the  borough  are  now  poflefled  by  the  marquis  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  King  Henry  VIII.  erefted  a  caftle  here,  oppo- 
file  to  that  of  Pendennis,  to  which  it  is  very  inferior  both 
in  fize  and  fituation,  though  built  nearly  at  the  fame  time, 
by  the  fame  monarch,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  i.e.  the 
fecurity  of  Falmouth  harbour.  The  works  are  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  by  a  hill,  which  rifes  immediately  be¬ 
hind  them.  It  is  twenty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leftwi- 
thiel,  and  256  weft-fouth-vveft  of  London. 

MAW'KISH,  adj.  [perhaps  from  maw.~\  Apt  to  give 
fatiety  :  apt  to  caufe  loathing  i 

Flow,  Welfted!  flow,  like  thine  infpirer  beer. 

So  fweetly  mawkijh ,  and  fo  fmoothly  dull.  Pope. 

MAW'KISHNESS,  f.  Aptnefs  to  caufe  loathing. 

MAW'MET,/.  [from  Mahomet.']  A  puppet,  anciently 
an  idol : 

That  ever  any  man  Ihculd  look 
Upon  this  mawmet,  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

Machin's  Dumb  Knight. 

MAW'METRY,  f.  Idolatry;  the  worfliip  of  idols. 

MAW'MISH,  adj.  Foolifh  ;  idle  ;  naufeous.  Obfolete.—r 
It  is  one  of  the  molt  naufeous,  mawmijh,  mortifications, 
for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual  finical  fop. 
V  EJlrange. 

MAW'NAN  SMITH',  a  village  of  Cornwall,  about 
four  miles  fouth  of  Falmouth.  In  this  pariffi  is  Pen- 
warne,  the  feat  of  fir  Michael  Nowell. 

MAW'RI,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Sabu,  on  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fifli- 
ermen  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Fort  Nafiau,  built 
by  the  Dutch,  with  a  fmall  garrifon. 

MAXANTEL'LA,  an  ifland  near  the  port  of  Matan- 
chel,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean. 

MAX'DORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meritz  :  ten  miles  weft  of  Kamnitz. 

MAX'EN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  celebrated  for  a  viftory 
obtained  by  the  Aultrians,,  commanded  by  count  Daun, 
over  the  Pruffians,  pn  the  21ft  of  November,  1759,  when 
20,000  Pruffians,  commanded  by  general  Finck,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  furrendered  themfelves  priloners  of  war, 
generals,  officers,  and  foldiers.  It  is  eight  miles. fouth- 
welt  of  Pirna,  and  ten  fouth  of  Drefden. 

MAXEN'TIUS,  an  emperor  of  Rome.  See  that  ar¬ 
ticle. 

MAX'EY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe:  three  miles  fouth  of  Vaucouleurs. 

MAXIL'LA,yi  [Latin.]  The  jaw-bone. 

MAX'ILLARY,  adj.  [rnaxillaris,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
3  the 
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the  jaw-bone. — The  greateft  quantity  of  hard  fubftanae 
continued  is  towards  the  head  ;  there  is  the  Ikull,  the 
teeth,  and  the  maxillary  bones.  Bacon. 

MAX'IM,/  [ maxime ,  Fr.  maximum,  Lat.]  An  axiom  ; 
a  general  principle  5  a  leading  truth. — Maxims  are  a  kind 
of  proportions,  which  have  parted  for  principles  of  fci- 
ence;  and  which,  being  felf-evident,  have  been  by  fome 
fuppofed  innate.  Chambers. 

Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  ferve  him  on  ; 

Nor  eafe,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itfeif,  regard  ; 

For  ’tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love’s  reward.  Dryden. 

Maxims,  in  law,  are  principles  and  authorities,  and 
part  of  the  general  cultoms  or  common  law  of  the  land  ; 
and  are  of  the  fame  itrength  as  aft s  of  parliament,  wdien  the 
judges  have  determined  what  is  a  maxim  ;  which  belongs  to 
the  judges,  and  not  a  jury.  Terms  deLey.  DoEl.  S3  Stud.  c.  8. 
A  maxim  in  law  is  laid  to  be  a  proporttion  of  all  men 
confeffed  and  granted,  without  argument  or  difeourfe. 
Maxims  of  the  law  are  holden  for  law  ;  and  all  other  cafes 
that  may  be  applied  to  them,  (hall  be  taken  for  granted. 
1  liijl .  ii.  67,  x  Comm.  c.  68. 

The  maxims  in  our  law-books,  which  are  many  and 
various,  are  fuch  as  the  following;  viz.  It  is  a  maxim, 
that  freehold  land  rtiall  defeend  from  the  father  to  the 
eldeft  fon,  See.  It  is  a  maxim,  that,  if  a  man  have  two 
fons,  by  divers  venters,  and  the  one  purchafe  lands  and 
die  without  iflue,  the  other  rtiall  never  be  his  heir,  See. 
That,  as  no  eliate  can  be  verted  in  the  king  without  mat¬ 
ter  of  record,  fo  none  can  be  diverted  out  of  him  but  by 
matter  of  record.  That  an  obligation  or  matter  in  writ¬ 
ing  cannot  be  difl'olved  by  an  agreement  by  word,  without 
writing.  Co.  Litt.  11.  141. 

MAX'IM-MONGER,  f.  One  that  deals  in  maxims. — 
Moll  maxim-mongers  have  preferred  the  prettinefs  to  the 
ju  fin  els  of  a  thought.  Chejlerfidd. 

MAX'lMA  C2ESARIEN'SIS,  in  ancient  geography, 
one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  ;  but  the  reafon  of  the  name,  and  the  time 
when  this  province  was  erefted,  are  not  certainly  known. 

was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Humber,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Irilh  Sea,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Wall  of  Severus;  and  contained  the 
countries  of  the  Parifi  and  the  Brigantes,  which  are  now 
the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lancaller,  Cumberland, 
and  Northumberland. 

MAX'lMA  et  MIN'IMA,  in  analyfis  and  geometry, 
are  the  greateft  and  leaft  values  of  a  variable  quantity ;  and 
the  method  of  finding  thefe  greateft  and  leaft  values  is  called 
the  method  de  maximis  et  minimis,  which  forms  one  of  the  mod 
interefting  inquiries  in  the  modern  analyfis.  This  fubjeft 
-was  confidered  geometrically  by  fome  of  the  moll  ancient 
mathematicians,  particularly  by  Apollonius,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Conics;  and  there  are  Hill  a  few  problems  of 
this  kind,  which  fucceed  better  by  the  geometrical  than  by 
the  analytical  method  ;  their  number,  however,  is  very 
limited,  compared  with  thole  which  may  be  elegantly 
performed  by  analyfis. 

The  method  de  maximis  et  minimis,  according  to  the 
analytical  doctrine,  firft  arofe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century,  after  the  invention  of  Defcartes  for 
exprerting  the  properties  of  curve-lines  by  mean  of  alge¬ 
braical  equations  ;  and  darting  them  into  different  orders, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  equation  which  exprelfed 
the  relation  between  the  abfeifs  and  ordinate.  Befides 
the  method  of  Defcartes,  we  have  aifo  thofe  of  Fermat, 
Hudde,  Huygens,  Slufe,  and  fome  others.  But  thefe  are 
now  all  fupplanted  by  the  general  and  elegant  method  of 
Fluxions.  See  that  article,  vol.vii.  p.  4.79. 

MAXIME'NE,  a  town  of  Walachia;  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Galacz. 

MAXIM'IAN,  an  emperor  of  Rome.  See  that  article. 

M  AXIMIANOP'OLI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania,  founded  by  the  emperor  Maximian.  It  was 
formerly  the  fee  of  a  biihop,  in  the  province  of  Rhodope  ; 
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but  is  now  a  fmall  place.  It  is  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Adrianonle. 

MAXIMIANOP'OLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Paleftiue,  the  fame  as  Hadad-Rimmon,  in  -the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  and  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo.  An  ancient  travel¬ 
ler  places  it  feventeen  miles  from  Csefarea,  and  ten  from 
Jezreel.  Calmet. — Alfo,  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  Media,  upon 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Marfn  Buton  :  called  alfoMyxse. 

MAXIMIA'NUS,  the  name  of  two  Roman  emperors. 
See  the  article  Rome. 

MAXIM  IEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ain  :  feven  mjles  north  of  Montluel. 

MAXIMIL'IAN  I.  and  II.  Emperors  of  Germany. 
See  that  article,  vol.  viii. 

MAXIMIL/I  AN,  duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  feventeentli 
century,  fon  of  Frederic  V.  elector  palatine  and  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  was  called,  on  account 
of  his  courage  and  fuccefs,  the  Defender  of  Germany; 
and  for  his  Angular  prudence,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Solomon.  He  zealoufly  oppofed  the  Proteftants,  and  was 
confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  fupporters  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  For  thefe  fervices,  in  the  year  1619,  the 
imperial  crown  was  offered  him,  but  he  refufed  it ;  he  was, 
however,  named  an  eleflor  of  the  empire  at  the  peace  of 
Wellphalia,  in  1648.  See  the  article  Germany,  vol.  viii. 
p.  4.93-6.  He  died  in  1651,  aged  70. 

MAXIMILIA'N  A,  the  name  of  a  veftal  virgin  at 
Rome,  who  was  buried  alive  for  incontinency  about 
A.  D.  92. 

M  AX'IMIN  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Brignolles  ;  twenty  miles  north  of  Toulon.  The  place 
contains  3717,  and  the  canton  9778,  inhabitants.  Lat.43. 
28.  N.  Ion.  5.  55.  E. 

MAXIMI'NUS,  the  name  of  two  Roman  emperors. 
See  the  article  Rome, 

MAX'IMUM,/  [Latin.]  The  greateft  poffible ;  the 
greateft  number  or  quantity  that  can  arife  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  data. 

MAX'IMUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  Jupiter,  as  being 
the  greateft  and  moll  powerful  of  all  the  gods. 

MAX'IMUS,  the  name  of  three  emperors  of  Roms. 
See  that  article. 

MAX'IMUS,  furnamed  Tyrius,  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  elegant  writer  in  the  lecond  century,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia.  Suidas  fays  that  he  lived  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Commodus  ;  while  Eufebius  and  Syncel- 
lus  place  him  under  Antoninus  Pius.  If  we  fuppole  that 
he  flourilhed  under  Antoninus,  and  lived  to  the  time  of 
the  firft-mentioned  emperor,  the  accounts  of  thofe  chro- 
nologers  may  be  reconciled.  According  to  fome  writers, 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  146,  where  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  gave  him  many  tokens  of  his  efteem, 
and  placed  himfelf  under  his  inftrudlion  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  preceptor  of  whom  that  prince  fpeaks, 
under  the  name  of  Maximus,  was  fome  philofopher  of  the 
Stoical  feft.  Our  Maximus  appears  from  his  writings  to 
have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  with 
fome  tendency  towards  fcepticifm.  Forty-one  of  his  Dii- 
fertations,  on  various  philofophical  topics,  are  Hill  extant, 
and  difplay  the  molt  captivating  powers  of  eloquence. 
The  firft  Latin  verfion  of  them  was  publilhed  at  Bafil,  by 
Cofmo  Piazzi,  archbilhop  of  Florence,  in  1519,  folio  ;  and 
Henry  Stevens  firft  printed  the  original  Greek,  at  Paris, 
in  1557,  8vo.  to  which  he  added  Pazzi’s  Verfion,  with 
numerous  alterations  and  corrections.  In  1607,  the  learn¬ 
ed  Daniel  Heinfius  publilhed  an  edition  of  them  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo.  the  verfion  being  his  own, 
and  illult rated  with  notes.  Of  this  edition  our  country¬ 
man  Dr.  John  Davies,  gave  a  new  imprelTion,  from  the 
Cambridge  prels,  in  1703,  8vo.  with  corrections,  addi¬ 
tional  notes,  and  two  ufeful  indexes.  Enfield's  Hijl.  Phil. 
vol.  ii. 

MAX'IMUS,  furnamed  the  Cynic,  a  pagan  philofo¬ 
pher  and  pretender  to  theurgic  arts  in  the  fourth  century, 
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was  a  native  of  Ephefus;  who  ftudled  under  .rEdefius  of 
Cappadocia,  a  philofopher  of  the  ecleffic  fchool,  and  the 
immediate  fuccefl'or  of  Jamblicus.  According  to  Euna- 
pius,  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Conftantius  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate;  but,  according 
to  the  Chriftian  hiftorians,  he  introduced  himfelf  to  that 
emperor  at  Nicotnedia,  either  while  he  was  purfuing  his 
ftudies  there,  or  during  his  expedition  into  theEaft.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Julian,  who 
placed  in  him  his  entire  confidence,  and  who  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  him  in  his  hatred  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  and 
in  his  enthufiallic  attachment  to  the  Heathen  fuperlti- 
tions,  and  the  praftice  of  magical  arts.  When  Julian  de- 
figned  to  make  war  againft  Perfia,  he  confulted  different 
oracles,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  divination  of  Maximus, 
who  flattered  him  that  he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the 
glory  of  conqueft.  The  event,  however,  fliowed  the 
vanity  of  his  predictions  ;  and  Julian  fell  a  facrifice  to 
his  credulity.  During  the  fhort  reign  of  Jovian,  Max¬ 
imus  is  faid  to  have  been  treated  with  great  refpedt ; 
but  he  met  with  different  ufage  from  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  Being  feized  by  their  order,  he  was 
profecuted  for  the  crime  of  magic;  and,  having  had  a 
greater  "fine  impofed  upon  him  than  he  was  able  to  dif- 
charge,  he  underwent  a  long  courfe  of  confinement  and 
fuffering,  which  was  as  cruel  and  unjuft  as  the  offence 
with  which  he  was  charged  was  imaginary.  At  length 
he  was  liberated,  and  permitted  to  relide  at  his  native 
place;  where,  about  the  year  373,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  pro-conful  Feftus,  the  diltinguifhed  minifter  of 
the  emperor  Valens’s  cruelties.  Enfield's  Hifi.  Phil.  vol.  ii. 

MAX'TMUS  of  Turin,  a  celebrated  bifhop  of  that  fee 
in  the  fifth  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  fame  pre¬ 
late  who  prefided  in  the  council  of  Orange  in  the  year 
44.1,  and  was  prefent  at  the  fynod  of  Milan,  in  which  the 
provincial  bifhops  were  obliged  to  fupport  with  their  fen- 
tence  what  pope  Leo  wrote  to  the  patriarch  Flavianus 
againft  Eutyches.  He  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  council  of 
Rome  in  465  ;  and  is  laid  to  have  died  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  Homilies,  which 
are  ftill  extant,  and,  though  fhort,  are  for  the  mod  part 
commendable  both  for  their  elegance  and  piety.  They 
were  firft  publifhed  at  Cologne  in  1535,  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Lyons ;  and  they  are  inferted  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Bibl.  Patr.  In  the  fecond  part  of  his 
Mufseum  Italicum,  father  Mabillon  publifhed  twelve  ad¬ 
ditional  ones,  from  very  ancient  manuferipts,  three  of 
which  had  before  appeared  among  the  works  of  St.  Am- 
brofe  ;  and  to  thefe  fathers  Martenne  and  Durand  have 
added  fix  others,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  their  Ampliffima 
Colledio.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  and  Mojheim . 

MAX'IMUS,  a  laint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  one 
of  the  molt  learned  Greek  ecclefiaftics  in  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury,  was  defeended  from  a  noble  family  at  Conftantinople, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  580.  Having  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  capacity  and  erudition,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  refide  in  his  palace, 
for  the  purpofe  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Emperors  ; 
and  he  became  chief  fecretary  of  ftate  to  that  prince. 
When,  however,  Heraclius  embraced  the  opinion  of  the 
Monothelites,  he  retired  from  court,  and  entered  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Chryfopolis  near  Conftantinople,  the  monks  of 
which  not  long  afterwards  elected  him  their  abbot.  He 
was  the  rteady  afiertor  of  the  catholic  dodrine  againft  the 
Monothelites,  whom  he  oppofed  with  a  degree  of  zeal  ap¬ 
proaching  to  fury,  influenced  by  the  impatience  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  natural  temper.  Finding  their  herefy  be¬ 
coming  triumphant  over  all  theeaftern  part  of  Chriften- 
dom,  and  alfo  apprehenfive  of  the  inroads  of  the  Perfians, 
he  determined  to  withdraw  into  the  Weft,  that  he  might 
route  the  orthodox  to  refift  the  fpreading  torrent.  Before 
the  year  640,  the-  fame  defign  carried  him  into  Africa, 
where  he  prevailed  with  the  bifhops  of  that  country  to 
unite  with  pope  John  in  condemning  it.  In  the  year  645 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  995. 


efforts  to  excite  the  Romans  againft:  the  Monothelites  ; 
and  had  no  little  (hare  in  influencing  pope  Martin  L  to 
fumrnon  the  Lateran  council  in  the  year  649,  at  which 
the  molt  dreadful  anathemas  were  pronounced  againft 
thofe  heretics  and  their  patrons.  By  his  activity  in  this 
bufinefs,  he  provoked  the  refentment  of  the  emperor  Con- 
flans,  who  gave  directions  for  his  being  feized  by  the  mi¬ 
litary  power,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Conftantinople.  Here 
he  was  unjuftly  accufed  of  various  crimes,  which  be 
proved  l'o  be  the  inventions  of  his  enemies.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  fubferibe  the  type,  or  formulary,  which  had 
been  iffiied  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  648,  prohibiting 
all  debate  on  the  queftions  relative  to  the  number  of 
wills  in  Chrift ;  and  upon  his  refufal  was  hanifhed  to  a 
fmall  town  of  Thrace,  named  Byzias.  Afterwards  he 
was  harrafled  from  prifon  to  prifon,and  treated  with  great 
feverity,  in  order  to  force  him  to  fubmiflion  ;  but  he  fuf- 
tained  the  perfecutions  of  his  enemies  with  undaunted 
fortitude,  till  at  length  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  their  cruelties  in 
662,  when  he  was  about  eighty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  which  are  written  in  an 
obfeure  and  perplexed  ftyle,  and  abound  in  fanciful  alle¬ 
gories,  myftical  fentiments,  and  fcholaflic  fubtleties.  They 
confift  of  Expofitions  of  Scripture,  afcetic  Difcourfes, 
Moral  Maxims,  Theological  and  Controverfial  Treatifes, 
Letters,  Dialogues,  See.  forne  of  which  have  been  fepa- 
rately  publifhed,  and  others  in  different  collections  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Cave  and  Dupin.  An  edition  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  was  publi (lied  at  Paris  by  father  Combefis, 
in  1675,  in  2  vols.  folio,  with  notes,  and  the  Life  of  the 
Author  prefixed.  Cave's  Hijl.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  and  Mojheim. 

MAX'IMUS  (Marius.)  See  Marius,  p.  370. 

MAXINE'NI,  a  town  of  Walachia:  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Galacz. 

MAX'MO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  of 
Wafa:  twelve  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Wafa. 

MAX'STOKE,  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  three  miles 
from  Colefhill,  with  an  ancient  caftle,  which  is  very  en¬ 
tire,  though  built  in  1346.  It  ftands  on  a  plain  in  a  molt 
fequeffered  fpot,  furrounded  with  trees  and  guarded  by  a 
moat.  The  gates  are  in  their  original  ftate,  covered  with 
iron.  Much  of  the  habitable  part  is  ftill  ftanding,  but  part 
was  burnt  by  accident.  The  chapel,  kitchen,  noble  old 
hall,  &c.  ltill  remain.  Near  it  is  Maxftoke-Priory,  built 
in  1337. 

MAX'ULA,  or  Moraisah,  in  ancient  geograph}',  a 
town  of  Africa,  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  fouth-eaft  of 
Carthage.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Anto- 
nine  in  his  Itinerary. 

MAX'WELL  (John),  a  writer  of  plays,  the  title-pages 
of  which  befpeak  him  an  objed  of  pity.  He  is  there  faid 
to  be  blind  ;  and,  from  the  fubferiptions  at  the  end  of 
each,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  poor.  He  was  art  in¬ 
habitant,  and  probably  a  native,  of  York,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plays  were  printed  :  1.  The  Shepherd’s  Opera, 
1739.  2-  The  Trepan,  an  opera,  1739.  3.  The  Faithful 

Pair,  1740.  4.  The  Royal  Captive,  1745.  5.  The  Loves 

of  Prince  Emilius  and  Louifa,  1755.  6.  The  Dilfrefted 

Virgin,  1761.  The  laft  four  are  tragedies.  Biog.  Dram. 

MAXY'GES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  Libya,  weft  of  the  river  Triton.  According  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  they  permitted  their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  head,  fhaved  the  left  fide,  and  pointed  their  bodies 
with  vermilion.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  defeended 
from  the  Trojans,  and  to  have  inhabited  a  very  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  covered  with  wood  and  full  of  wild  beafts, 

MAY,  [ Maius ,  Lat.J  The  fifth  month  in  the  year, 
reckoning  from  our  firft,  or  January ;  and  the  third, 
counting  the  year  to  begin  with  March,  as  the  Romans 
anciently  did.  It  was  called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  refped 
to  the  fenators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  named 
majorcs ,  as  the  following  month  w  as  called  Junius ,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  in  honorem  jnniorum,  who 
ferved  him  in  the  war  ;  though  fotne  will  have  it  to  have 
been  thus  called  from  Mala,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to 
?’F  4  w  hum 
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whom  they  offered  facrince  on  the  firft  day  of  it  ;  and 
Papias  derives  it  from  madias,  wet,  or  moifl.  TheSaxons 
called  May  tri  milki,  becaufe  they  now  began  to  milk  their 
kine  three  times  in  the  day. 

In  this  month  the  .Sun  enters  Gemini,  and  the  plants 
ill  general  begin  to  flower. — May  mult  be  drawn  with  a 
tweet  and  amiable  countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white 
and  green,  embroidered  with  daflidils,  hawthorns,  and 
blue-bottles.  Peacham, 

Hail!  bounteous  May,  that  doft  infpire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  deli  re  5 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  drefling, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boait  thy  hlefling.  Milton. 

The  month  of  May  was  under  the  prote-ftion  of  Apollo; 
and  in  it  alfo  they  kept  the  feltival  of  the  Bona  Dea  ;  that  of 
the  goblins,  called  temuria  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  rcgifugium, 
or  the  expulfion  of  the  kings.  This  month  has  ever  been 
eiteemed  favourable  to  love;  and  yet  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  moderns,  look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month 
for  marriage.  The  original  reafon  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  fealt  of  the  Lemures,  which  was  held  in  it,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Ovid  alludes  to  this  in  the  fifth  of  his 
Falii,  when  he  fays. 

Nee  v i d use  tsedis  eastern,  nec  virginis  apta 
Tempora;  quae  nuplit,  non  diuturna  fuit: 

Hac  quoque  de  caufa,  li  te  proverbia  tangunt, 

Menfe  malum  Maio  mibere  vulgus  ait. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  alfo  to  obferve,  that,  though  May 
is  ufually  conlidered  the  molt  delightful  month  in  the 
year,  and  has  long  been  the  Mufe’s  theme,  yet  much 
that  is  laid  of  its  beauties  certainly  applies  better  to  more 
fouthern  climates,  or  rather  to  our  month  of  June,  which 
indeed  is  commonly  entitled  to  all  the  praifes  that  the 
poets  have  lavilhed  upon  May.  This  common  error  has 
given  birth  to  fome  pleafing  lines  by  Cowper,  called  the 
“  Judgment  of  the  Poets,”  republilhed  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Poems. 

They  gentle  call’d,  and  kind,  and  foft. 

The  flippant  and  the  fcold  ; 

And,  though  Hie  chang’d  her  mood  fo  oft,. 

That  failing  left  untold. 

No  judges,  fure,  were  e’er  fo  mad, 

Or  fo  refolv’d  to  err  ; 

In  flvort,  the  charms  her  After  had 
They  lavilh’d  all  on  her. 

Then  thus  the  god,  whom  fondly  they 
Their  great  infpirer  call, 

"Was  heard,  one  genial  fummer’s  day, 

To  reprimand  them  all: — 

“  Since  thus  ye  have  combin’d,”  he  find, 

“  My  fav’rite  nymph  to  flight, 

Adorning  May,  that  peevifli  maid. 

With  June’s  undoubted  right; 

The  minx  (hall,  for  your  folly’s  fake. 

Still  prove  herfelf  a  threw  ; 

Shall  make  your  fcribbling  fingers  ache. 

And  pinch  your  nofes  blue.” 

Of  may-day  fports  and  may-poles  we  have  fpoken  pretty 
much  at  large  under  the  article  Game,  vol.  viii.  p.201. 
See  alfo  the  article  London,  vol.  xiii.  p.  72,  73.  But  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  The  Way  to  Things  by 
Words,  and  to  Words  by  Things,”  in  his  fpecimen  of  an 
etymological  vocabulary,  conflders  the  may-pole  in  a  new 
and  curious  light :  we  gather  from  him  that  our  anceftors 
held  an  anniverfary  aflembly  on  May  day;  the  Column  of 
the  May  (whence  our  May-pole)  was  the  great  ftandard  of 
juftice  in  the  Ey-Commons,  or  Fields  of  May.  Here  it  was 
that  the  people,  if  they  law  caufe,  depofed  or  puniflied 
their  governors,  their  barons,  or  their  kings.  The  judge’s 
bough  or  wand  (at  this  time  difeontinued,  and  but  faintly 
riprel’ented  by  a  trifling  nofegay),  and  the  ftaff  or  rod  of 


authority  in  the  civil  and  in  the  military  (for  it  was  the 
mace  of  civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the  field-officers), 
are  both  derived  from  hence.  A  mayor,  lie  fays,  received 
his  name  from  this  may,  in  the  fen-fe  of  lawful  power. 
The  crown,  a  mark  of  dignity  and  fymbol  of  power,  like 
the  mace  and  feeptre,'  was  alfo  taken  from  tile  may ,  being 
reprelenrative  of  the  garland  or  crown ,  which,  when  hung 
on  the  top  of  the  may,  or  pole,  was  the  great  fignal  for 
convening  the  people.  The  arches  of  it,  which  fpring 
from  the  circlet,  and' meet  together  at  the  mound,  or  round 
ball,  being  neceffurily  fo  formed  to  fufpend  it  on  the  top 
of  the  pole. 

This  is,  he  farther  tells  us,  one  of  the  ancienteft  cuftoms, 
which,  from  the  remote!:  ages,  has  been,  by  repetition  from 
year  to  year,  perpetuated  down  to  our  days,  not  being  at 
this  inltant  totally  exploded,  efpecially  in  the  lower  clafs 
of  life.  It  was  confidered  as  the  boundary-day,  that  di¬ 
vided  the  confines  of  winter  and  fummer  ;  allufively  to 
which,  there  was  inflituted  a  fportful  war  between  two 
parties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  winter, 
the  other  for  bringing  in  the  fummer.  The  youth  were 
divided  into  troops,  the  one  in  winter  livery,  the  other 
in  the  gay  habit  of  the  fpring.  The  mock-battle  was  al¬ 
ways  fought  booty*  the  fpring  was  lure  to  obtain  the  vic¬ 
tory,  which  they  celebrated  by  carrying  triumphally  green, 
brandies  with  may-flowers,  proclaiming  and  linging  the 
fong  of  joy,  of  which  the  burthen  was  in  thefe  or  equi¬ 
valent  terms;  “  We  have  brought  the  fummer  home.” 

A  cuftoni  very  fimilar  to  this  prevails  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  Sweden  on  this  day.  Two  troops  of  young  men, 
well  mounted,  are  formed  as  if  for  a  regular  engagement. 
The  captain  of  one  of  thefe  companies,  chofen  by  lot,  is 
intended  to  perfonify  Winter,  and  is,  confequently,  drefleci 
according  to  that  feafon  in  the  north.  His  clothing  not 
only  conlifts  of  a  number  of  (kins,  but  he  takes  upon  him- 
felf  to  throw  fnowballs  and  pieces  of  ice  about  him,  to 
prolong  the  cold.  Thus  riding  up  and  down  in  triumph, 
his  valour  and  hardihood  are  luppofed  to  be  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  time  he  can  continue  this  exercife.  His 
opponent,  who  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  Summer,  is  ftyled 
Captain  Florio ;  and,  as  there  are  fcarcely  any  flowers  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  he  is  decorated  with  green  boughs 
and  leaves.  Thefe  two  perfonages,  after  much  riding  and 
curveting,  contrive  to  meet  and  fight :  Summer  is  lome- 
times  afiifted  by  a  band  of  liorfemen  bearing  boughs  of 
birch  made  green  by  art;  but,  however  ardent  the  cham¬ 
pions  for  Winter  may  be,  the  people  always  give  the  palm 
to  Summer,  becaufe  nature  and  inclination  difpofe  them 
to  fliake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  Winter  as  foon  as  poffible. 
Summer  thus  obtaining  the  viftory,  a  general  feftival 
takes  place,  in  which  the  libations  peculiar  to  the  northern 
nations  are  moil  liberal. 

In  the  north  of  England,  May-day  ftill  retains  fome  of 
its  ancient  fports.  The  young  people  of  both  fexes  go 
out  early  in  the  morning  of  the  firft  of  May  (obferves 
Mr.  Hutchinfon)  to  gather  the  flowering  thorns  and  the 
dew  of  the  grafs,  which  they  bring  home  with  malic  and 
acclamations  ;  and,  having  d  re  fled  a  pole  on  the  town- 
green  with  garlands,  dance  around  it.  May-dew  was  con¬ 
lidered  as  a  grand  cofmetic,  and  preferved  the  face  from 
wrinkles  and  the  traces  of  old  age;  the  happieft  gilt  Flora 
could  bellow  on  her  votaries.  It  feems  from  thefe  remains, 
that  this  feftival  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  who  ob- 
lerved  it  in  honour  of  Flora. 

The  Druids,  who  were  the  priefts  of  the  God  of  nature, 
and  celebrated  every  remarkable  period  in  the  change  of 
the  feafons,  left  a  memorial  of  their  religious  rites  on  this 
day,  very  different  from  thofe  inflituted  in  honour  of  the 
celebrated  divinity  Flora;  that  is,  a  Bai-tein  rural  facri- 
fice.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  mountainous  and  unculti¬ 
vated  parts  of  Cumberland,  among  the  Cheviots,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennarir  gives  a  particular 
defcription  of  it  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  :  “  On  the  firft 
of  May,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lierdfinien  of 
every  village  hold  their  Bel-tcin:  they  cut  a  fquare  trench 
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Tn  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in  the  middle;  on  that 
they  make  a  fire  of  wood,  whereon  thev  drefs  a  large 
caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk  ;  and  bring, 
befides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and 
whilky  ;  for  each  of  the  company  mult  contribute  fome- 
thing-.  The  rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  of  the  caudle 
on  the  ground,  byway  of  libation;  on  that,  every  one 
takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  railed  nine  fquare 
knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  being,  the  fup- 
pofed  preferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  fome- par¬ 
ticular  animal,  the  real  deltroyer  of  them  :  each  perfon 
then  turns  his  face  'to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and, 
flinging  it  over  his  (boulder,  fays.  This  I  give  to  thee, 
prelerve  thou  my  horfes  ;  this  I  give  to  thee,  preferve 
thou  mf  (beep  ;  and  fo  on.  After  that,  they  ufe  the  fame 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals:  This  1  give  to  thee,  O 
fox!  fpare  thou  my  lambs;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow! 
this  to  thee,  eagle  !  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle,  &c.” 

Something  of  this  kind  is  retained  in  Northumberland, 
in  the  fyllabub  prepared  for  the  May-feaff,  which  is  made 
of  warm  milk  from  the  cow,  fweet  cake,  and  wine;  and 
a  kind  of  divination  is  praftifed,  by  Hilling  with  a  ladle 
for  a  wedding-ring,  which  is  dropped  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  prognofficating  who  (hall  be  firft  married. 

May-day  i.  (fill  alfo  obferved  at  Great  Granfden,  in 
Cambridgelhire.  On  the  evening,  or  night,  preceding 
May-day,  the  young  men  (farmers’  fervants)  go  and  cut 
the  may  or  hawthorn  boughs,  which  they  bring  home  in 
bundles,  and  leave  fome  at  almolf  every  houfe,  according 
to  the  number  of  young  perfons  in  it,  linging  what  they 
call  the  Night  Song.  On  the  evening  of  May-day,  and 
the  following  evenings,  they  go  round  to  every  houfe 
where  they  left  a  bough,  and  ling  the  May  Song.  One  is 
dreffed  with  a  fhirt  over  his  other  clothes,  and  decorated 
with  ribbands,  and  is  called  the  May  Lord.-,  another,  in 
girl’s  clothes,  is  called  the  May  Lady,  or  Mary,  this  ts 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  Maid  Marian  of  Shakefpeare’s 
time.  One  has  a  handkerchief  on  a  pole  or  ftick  as  a  flag, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  off  the  crowd.’  The  reft  have 
ribbands  in  their  hats.  The  May  Song  confifts  of  fixteea 
verfes,  and  is  of  a  religious  caff  ;  the  poetry  not  very 
good.  The  money  collected  is  fpent  in  a  fealt  of  plum- 
cake,  bread  and  cheefe,  and  tea. 

Thefe  fports  were  greatly  difliked  by  the  puritans. 
Mr.  Strutt  gives  us  fome  curious  extracts  from  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “  Funebria  Flora,  or  the  Downfall  of  May-games, 
by  Thomas  Hall,  B.D.  1660.”  The  author  inveighs  bit¬ 
terly  againft  the  erecting  and  decorating  of  the  may-poles. 
Among  others,  he  ufes  the  following  arguments:  “  Molt 
of  thefe  may-poles  are  ftollen  ;  yet  they  give  out  that  the 
poles  are  given  to  them  ;  when,  upon  thorow  examination, 
’twill  be  found  that  raoft  of  them  are  ffollen.  There  were 
two  may-poles  fet  up  in  ir.y  pariffi  ;  the  one  was  ffollen, 
and  the  other  was  given  by  a  profell  papiff.  That  which 
was  ffollen  was  laid  to  be  given  ;  when  it  was  proved  to 
their  faces  that  it  was  ftollen,  and  they  made  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  offence  :  this  pole  was  rated  at  five  fhillings. 
If  all  the  poles,  one  with  another,  were  fo  rated  which 
were  ftollen  this  May,  what  a  conlkiera-ble  fum  it  would 
amount  to!”  He  then  arraigns' the  goddefs  Flora  at  the 
bar:  “  Flora,  bold  up  thy  hand ;  thou  art  here  indited  by 
the  name  of  Flora,  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  county  of 
Babylon,  for  that  thou,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  fove- 
reign  lord,  his  erown’and  dignity,  haft  brought  in  a  pack 
of  practical  fanaticks;  viz,  ignorants,  atheifts,  papifts, 
drunkards,  fwearers,  fwalh-bucklers,  maid-marrions,  raor- 
rice-dancers,  mafkers,  mummers,  may-pole  dealers,  health- 
drinkers,  gamefters,  lewd  men,  light  women,  contemners 
of  magiftrates,  affronters  of  tninilfers,  rebellious  to  maf- 
ters,  difobedient  to  parents,  milpenders  of  time,  and  abu- 
fers  of  the  creature,  &c.”  Strutt's  Sports  and  PaJlimes. 
Brand's  Obfervations  on  Bourne.  Time's  Tdejcope  for  1815 
and  1816. 

The  Jews  commemorate  the  death  of  Samuel  the  pro¬ 
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phet,  by  a  general  mourning,  on  the  iff  of  May.  And 
the  2.5th  is'  -kept  by  them  in  ccnfeq  uence  of  a  tradition 
that  the  Egyptians,  having  made  application  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  at  Jerufaleni,  to  become  an  arbitrator  in 
refpeift  to  the  charge  brought  againft  the  Jews,  that  at 
their  departure  from  Egypt  they  had  robbed  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  their  jewels  of  lilver  and  gold  ;  Alexander  then 
calling  upon  fome  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews  to  an- 
fwer  this  accufation,  they  did  it  effectually,  by  faying, 
that,  if  the  Egyptians  would  pay  for  the  fervices  of  lix 
hundred  thouland  perfons  for  four  hundred  years,  they 
would  oblige  themfeftves  to  pay  what  they  pretended  they 
had  been  robbed  of.  This  anfwer  confounding  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Jews  were  honourably  acquitted,  and  eita- 
blilhed  a  feitival  in  its  commemoration.  T.  T.  for  1S16. 

MAY^y.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life  ; 

Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids, 

But  the  (ky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  Shahefpcare. 
I’ll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare  ; 

Defpight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  aiftive  pra&ice, 

His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  luftihood.  Shakcfpeare. 
A  familiar  name  for.the  bloffom  of  the  Crataegus  oxycan- 
tha,  or  white-thorn,  which  commonly  flowers  in  May, 
though  fometimes  earlier  and  fometimes  later.  See  Cra- 
T-ff.GUS,  vol.  v.  p.  332. 

To  MAY,  v.  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning  : 
When  merry  May  firft  early  calls  the  morn. 

With  merry  maids  a -maying  they  do  go.  Sidney. 

MAY,  auxiliary  verb,  preterite,  might-,  [magan,  Sax. 
maghen,  Dnt.J  To  be  at  liberty  ;  to  be  permitted  ;  to  be 
allowed  :  as,  You  may  do  for  me  all  you  can.. — He  that  is 
lent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  deligning 
to  improve  himfelf,  may  get  into  the  converfation  of  per¬ 
fons  of  condition.  Locke  on  Education. — To  be  poffible. — ■ 
It  may  be,  I  (hall  otherwile  bethink  me.  Shakefpeare — To 
be  by  chance. — Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us 
fpeak  of  the  work.  Bacon's  EJjays. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  alk, 

Whofe  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages  ? 

To  anfwer  is  no  eafy  talk, 

For  (lie  has  really  two  ages.  Prior. 

To  have  power. — This  alfo  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what 
the  king  may  do :  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds ;  what 
he  may  do  as  juft,  and  what  he  may  do  as  poffible.  Bacon. 
-—A  word  exp  re  fling  defire. — May  you  live  happily  and 
long  for  the  fervice  of  your  country.  Dryden's  Dedication 
to  the  FEneis, 

MAY,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  month  of  May  ;  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  month  of  May.  ‘ 

MAY,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in  Chan-fi  i 
twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Sou-tcheou. 

MAY,  a  river  of  Chiampa,  which  runs  into  the  Chi- 
nefe  fea  in  lat.  jo.  42.  N.  Ion.  107. 14.  E. 

MAY,  a  town  of  Psrfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan  : 
120  miles  fouth  of  Sciiiras. 

MAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire  :  five  miles  north  of  Choilet,  and  four¬ 
teen  weft  of  Vihiers. 

MAY,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which  runs,  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  32.  15.  N.  Ion.  80.  55.  W. 

MAY,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  fea  three 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Crickhaeth. 

MAY  (Ille  of),  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  frith 
of  Forth,  in  Scotland,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  feven  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Fife,  alrr.oft  op- 
pofite  to  the  rock  called  the  Bafs.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Pittenweem;  and  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Adrian,  fuppofed  to  have  been  martyred  in  this  place  by 
the  Danes;  and  hither,  in  times  of  popilh  fuperlfition, 
barren  women  ufed  to  come  and  worlhip  at  his  fnrine,  in 
hopes  of  being  cured  of  their  fterility.  Here  is  a  tower 
and  light-houle  built  by  Mr.  Cunningham  of  Barns,  to 
3  whom 
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whom  king  Charles  I.  granted  the  ifland  in  fee,  with  power 
to  exait  twopence  per  ton  from  every  (hip  that  paffes,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  lighthoufe.  In  the  middle  of  it 
there  is  a  frefh-water  fpring,  and  a  fmall  lake.  The  foil 
produces  pafturage  foronebundred  (beep  and  twenty  black 
cattle.  On  the  welt  fide  the  fteep  rocks  render  it  inaccef- 
fible  ;  but  to  the  ea(t  there  are  four  landing-places  and 
good  riding.  It  was  here  that  the  French  fquadron,  hav¬ 
ing  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  on-board,  anchored  in  the 
year  1703,  when  the  vigilance  of  fir  George  Byng  obliged 
him  to  relipquilh  his  defign,and  bear  away  for  Dunkirk. 
The  (hores  all  round  the  illand  abound  with  fifii,  and  the 
dill's  with  water-fowl.  Ency.  Brit. 

MAY,  or  Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 
It  is  but  fmall,  being  no  more  than  twenty-one  miles  in 
circumference;  its  form  oval,  with  a  variety  of  fliarp  rocks 
and  points  projeding  into  the  fea  above  a  mile.  LaCroix, 
Davity,  and  Linfchoten,  defcribe  it  with  dangerous  (hoals 
and  fand-banks  r  ound  the  coalt ;  notwithftanding  which, 
Dampier  affirms  that  he  has  coafted  it  almolt  in  a  circle, 
and  yet  could  never  difcover  any  thing  dangerous  befides 
the  promontories,  which  render  it  hazardous  to  fall  in  at 
night  too  clofe  with  the  land.  The  north-eaft  end  of  the 
ifland,  as  obferved  by  fir  George  Staunton,  was  extremely 
low,  little  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  with  a  covering  of 
white  (and,  not'  always  eafily  difcoverable  in  the  night. 
The  land  rifes,  gradually,  till  it  arrives  at  a  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  which  is  irregular  ground;  and 
foon  follows  a  high  diforderly  peak,  much  more  lofty  than 
the  volcanic  cone.  The  (bore,  according  to  Dampier,  is 
clear,  with  fandy  bays  between  the  promontories,  which 
afford  good  anchorage.  On  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland, 
where  (hips  drop  anchor,  there  is  a  large  fandy  bay,  and  a 
fand-bank  forty  paces  wide,  running  near  three  miles 
along  fliore,  within  which  is  a  large  falt-pond,  contained 
between  the  rifing  (bore  and  theoppofite  fand-bank.  The 
whole  falt-pond  is  full  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  but  feldom  filled  with  water.  It  is  the  north 
end  which  chiefly  produces  fait,  that  being  never  dry, 
though  the  water  evaporates,  and  the  falts  form  themfelves 
for  the  whole  dry  feafon,  that  is,  from  November  to  the 
month  of  May.  Formerly,  the  Englilh  drove  lb  great  a 
trade  in  this  commodity,  that  a  man-of-war  was  continu¬ 
ally  Rationed  for  the  protection  of  the  (hips  employed  in 
this  article;  but  this  guardlhip  has  been  laid  afide  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  ifland  of  May  is  a  dry  foil,  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  fand,  or  a  loofe  crumbling  done,  without 
rivulets,  fprings,  or  any  natural  moidure,  except  the  dews 
of  the  night,  and  the  (bowers  in  the  wet  i'eafon,  which  run 
off  as  fad  as  they  fall.  In  the  whole  ifland  there  is  but 
one' fpring,  and  that  in  the  very  centre,  running  off  in  a 
fmall  dream  through  a  valley  confined  by  the  hills. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  account  for  the  barrennefs  of  the 
ifland,  and  why  it  produces  no  large  trees,  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  fix  their  roots  in  fo  loofe,  nor  draw  the  neceffary  nou- 
rilhment  in  fo  dry,  a  foil.  The  fand-bank  that  forms  the 
falt-pond,  produces  a  fpecies  of  filk-cotton,  that  grows  on 
a  tender  ffirub,  about  four  feet  high,  in  pods  of  the  fizeof 
a  (mall  cucumberor  bean.  In  May  are  three  fmall  towns, 
in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  contained. 
The  chief  fruits  are  figs,  water-melons,  a  few  citrons  and 
oranges,  ali  of  them  bad  in  their  kinds;  and  pompions, 
which  ferve  the  natives  for  their  ordinary  diet;  together 
with  calavanas,  or  a  fpecies  of  bean,  of  Which  they  are 
fond.  The  fea  is  plentifully  docked  with  a  variety  of  fiffi, 
mullets,  dolphins,  bonettoes,  (flappers,  filver-fiffi,  por- 
puffes,  and  a  fmall  fpecies  of  whale,  that  commonly  vitit 
the  road  every  day  in  queft  of  their  prey,  during  the  fea¬ 
fon  that  the  green  turtle  lay  their  eggs.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  eflimated  at  7000.  Lat.  1  5.  10.  N.  Ion.  23. 

5.  W.  var.  of  the  cotnpafs  iz°  W.  Staunton,  vol.  i. 

MAY  (Thomas),  a  poet  and  hidorian,  el  deft  fon  of 
fir  Thomas  May,  of  Mayfield  in  Suffex,  was  born  at  that 
place  about  1595.  He  was  entered  a  fellow-coinmoner  of 
Sidpey-Suffex  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  de¬ 


gree  of  B.  A.  Coming  to  the  metropolis,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that. lie  ever  dudied  the  law  profeflionally.  He  cultivated 
the  literary  turn  which  he  had  acquired  by  clofe  dudy  at 
the  univerfity;  and  became  acquainted  with  molt  of  the 
poets  and  men  of  wit  who  w'ere  then  in  reputation.  We 
learn  from  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  rather  had  fpent  the 
family-edate,  and  that  a  fcanty  annuity  was  all  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  “  He  brought  down  his  mind  to  his  fortune  (fays 
that  writer)  by  a  great  modedy  and  humility  in  his  nature, 
which  was  not  affefted,  but  very  well  became  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  his  fpeech,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him, 
and  kept  him  from  entering  into  any  difcourfe  but  in  the 
company  of  his  very  friends.”  Some  of  his  fird  compofi- 
tions  were  of  the  dramatic  clafs ;  and  three  tragedies  and 
two  comedies  are  extant  in  his  name,  which  feem  to  have 
obtained  applaufe  in  their  time,  though  they  are  now  for¬ 
gotten.  He  wrote  alfo  a  tragedy  in  Latin  ;  and  made  fe- 
veral  poetical  tranflations  ;  as,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  with  an¬ 
notations;  felefted  Epigrams  of  Martial ;  and,  what  prin¬ 
cipally  contributed  to  his  reputation,  “  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,” 
with  a  continuation  of  the  poem  to  the  death  of  Caefar,  in 
feven  books  of  his  own  compolition.  This  lad  he  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  hexameters,  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  it  has  been  added  to  feveral  of  the  bed  editions  of 
Lucan,  and  has  given  him  a  name  among  obflical  fcholars. 
He  likewife  tranflated  Barclay’s  Icon  Animorum,  and  had  a 
(hare  in  the  veifion  of  his  Argents  Of  the  original  poems 
of  May,  the  principal  are,  The  Keign  of  Henrv  II.  and 
The  Viftoriotu  Reign  of  Edward  III  each  in  feven  books; 
to  the  fird  is  added,  in  prole,  The  Defcription  of  Henry  II. 
with  a  ffiort  Survey  of  the  Changes  of  his  Reign  ;  and. 
The  fingle  and  comparative  Characters  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  his  Sons.  He  was  in  confiderable  elleem  with 
king  Charles  I.  who  ufed  to  call  him  his  poet.  A  proof 
of  his  regard  appears  in  the  following  dory  :  On  the  pre- 
fentation  of  a  grand  mafque  at  court  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  in  1633,  May  being  one  of  the  fpedfla.- 
tors,  and  danding  in  the  way  of  the  hot-headed  lord-cham¬ 
berlain  Herbert  earl  of  Montgomery,  the  latter,  not  know¬ 
ing  him,  broke  bis  daff  on  his  (hou  lers.  His  majelty, 
who  vvitneffed  this  indignity,  noticed  it  in  fuels  a  manner, 
that  the  earl  made  an  apology  to  the  poet,  with  a  conci¬ 
liatory  prefent  of  fifty  pounds.  The  king’s  favour,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  bountiful  enough  to  fecure  his  poet’s  at¬ 
tachment.  Either  difappointment  with  refpeff  to  fome 
place  for  which  lie  was  a  candidate,  or,  according  to  lord 
Clarendon,  the  refufal  of  a  fmall  penfion,  gave  him  (o 
much  difgud,  that  he  quitted  the  royal  party;  and,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  parliament.  It  would  not  indeed  be  extraordinary 
if  the  tranflator  of  Lucan  fliould  likewife,  without  fuch  a 
motive,  give  a  preference  to  a  caute  which  was  apparently 
that  of  liberty.  He  was  appointed  fecretary  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  talk,  was  enjoined  him  of  compoling  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  its  tranfaddions.  This  he  performed  in  his  “  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  began  Nov.  3, 
1640,  with  a  fnort  and  neceffary  View  of  fome  precedent 
Yeares,”  fol.  1649;  of  which  he  afterwards  publilhed  a 
“  Breviary  and  Continuation,”  both  in  Latin  and  Englilh. 
This  work  became  famous;  and  was  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  royal  party,  who  ufed  every  endeavour  to  vilify  it 
and  the  author.  Clarendon,  who  fpeaks  handfornely  of 
May  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  charafter,  fays,  with  re¬ 
lation  to  this  performance,  “  He  proftituted  himfelf  to  the 
vile  office  of  celebrating  the  infamous  adds  of  thofe  who 
were  in  rebellion  againlt  the  king;  which  he  did  fo  mean¬ 
ly,  that  he  feemed  to  all  men  to  have  loft  his  wits  when 
he  left  his  honefty.”  He  has  not,  however,  been  with¬ 
out  advocates;  and  Mr.  Granger  affirms  t hat  “there  is 
more  candour  in  this  hillory  than  the  royaliits  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  allow  him  ;  but  there  is  lefs  elegance  than  one 
would  expert  from  the  pen  of  fo  polite  and  clafiical  a  febo- 
lar.”  It  was  his  laft  literary  labour  ;  for  he  died  fuddenly 
in  the  night,  in  November  1650,  without  previous  illnefs. 

Andrew 
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Andrew  Marvel!,  in  a  fatirical  and  humourous  poem,  lias 
reprefented  him  as  a  martyr  to  Bacchus.  His  confidera- 
tion  with  his  party  was  (hown  by  a  (plendid  public  fune¬ 
ral  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  with  a  marble  monument,  and 
laudatory  epitaph  ;  but,  after  the  reiteration,  his  corpfe 
was  one  of  thofe  which  underwent  the  ignominious  treat¬ 
ment  of  being  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  hole  in  St.  Mar¬ 
garet's  church-yard,  and  his  monumental  honours  were 
deltroyed.  Clarendon  and  Granger. 

MA'Y- APPLE.  See  Podophyllum. 

MA'Y-BE,  adv  Perhaps  : 

May-be  the  amorous  count  folicits  her 

In  the  unlawful  purpofe.  Shakefpeare. 

MA'Y-BE,  cdj.  Doubtful ;  expected  : 

’Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  haft  to  give  ; 

Then  add  thofe  may-be  years  thou  haft  to  live.  Dryden. 

MA'Y-BE,  /.  Excufe. — What  they  offer  is  bare  may-be 
and  ftiift,  and  fcarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reafon. 
Crecck. — Chance  ;  expettation. — We  leave  thefe  myfterious 
may-bes  to  them  that  have  faith  to  receive  them.  Reid . 

MA'Y-BUG,  f  A  chaffer. 

MA'Y-BUSH.  See  Crataegus. 

MAY  (Cape).  See  Cape,  vol.  iii. 

MAY  (Cape)  County,  extends  northward  round  the 
fore-mentioned  cape,  and  is  a  healthy  Tandy  traft  of  coun¬ 
try,  thirty-four  miles  long,  and  nineteen  broad.  This 
country  is  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  pre- 
cinfts.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  3066,  of  whom  98 
are  (laves. 

MAY-DA'Y,  f.  The  firft  of  May  : 

’Tis  as  much  impoftible, 

Unlefs  we  fwept  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 

To  fcatter  ’em,  as  ’tis  to  make  ’em  deep 

On  May-day  morning.  Shakefpeare. 

MA'Y-DEW,  or  Hon'ey-dew,/I  The  excrementitious 
liquor  difeharged  from  the  bodies  of  the  aphides  which 
infeft  the  leaves  of  plants.  See  the  article  Aphis,  vol.  i. 
p.  789. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henlhaw,  having  had  occafion  to  make 
life  of  a  great  quantity  of  May-dew,  did,  by  feveral  ca- 
fual  effays  on  that  fubjeft,  make  the  following  obferva- 
tions  and  trials,  and  prefent  them  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  they  were  printed  in  the  ill  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
It  appears  from  this  paper,  that  the  dew,  far  from  being 
a  pure  or  unadulterated  water,  is  in  reality  of  a  more 
mixed  nature  than  moft  others.  This  dew,  newly-ga¬ 
thered  and  filtered  through  a  clean  linen  cloth,  is  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  fomevvhat  approaching  to  that  of  urine. 
In  moderate  quantities,  it  does  not  eafily  putrify,  though 
kept  for  a  long  time  ;  but  in  large  quantities,  as  of  four 
or  five  gallons,  it  putrifies,  arid  depofits  a  black  fediment. 
Evaporating  away  great  quantities  of  his  putrified  dew'  in 
glafs  bafons,  and  other  earthen  glazed  veffels,  he  at  laft 
obtained,  as  he  remembers,  above  two  pounds  of  greyifti 
earth,  which  when  he  had  waflied  with  more  of  the  fame 
dew  out  of  all  his  bafons  into  one,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  lay  in  leaves  one  above  another,  not  unlike  to  fome 
kind  of  brown  paper,  but  very  friable.  Taking  this 
earth  out,  after  he  had  well  ground  it  on  a  marble,  and 
given  it  a  fmart  fire  in  a  coated  retort  of  glafs,  it  focn 
melted,  and  became  a  cake  in  the  bottom  when  it  was 
cold,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fait  and  brimftone  in  a 
certain  proportion  melted  together;  but,  as  he  remembers, 
was  not  at  all  inflammable.  This  ground  again  on  a  mar¬ 
ble,  he  fays,  turned  fpring-water  of  a  reddifh-purple  co¬ 
lour.  By  often  calcining  and  filtering  this  earth,  he  at 
laft  extracted  about  two  ounces  of  a  fine  fmall  white  fait, 
which,  examined  through  a  good  inicrofcope,  feemed  to 
have  fides  and  angles  in  the  fame  number  _and  figure  as 
rock-lalt.  Phil.  Tranf.  anno  1665. 

The  moft  important  part  of  the  paper  is  this  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph,  demonftrating  that  a  great  quantity  of  fa- 
Jir.e  matter  is  contained  in  the  dew.  The  precile  nature 
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of  this  faline  matter  remains  .yet  to  be  afeertained,  and  is 
unqueftionably  a  fubjefl  which  well  deferves  to  be  invefti- 
gated  by  modern  chemifts.  Editor's  Note  to  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
abr.  i.  1 3. 

MA'Y-DUKE, /.  A  fpecies  of  cherry.  See  the  article 
Prunus. 

MA'Y-FLOWER,yi  A  plant. — The  plague,  they  re¬ 
port,  hath  a  feent  of  the  May-Jloiutr.  Bacon's  Natural  Uijlory . 

MA'Y-FLY,y.  An  infeft;  properly  the  Day-fly,  or 
Ephemara  vulgata. — He  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred 
of  the  cad-worm  or  caddis.  Walton's  Angler. 

MA'Y-GAME,  /.  Diverfion  ;  fport ;  Arch  as  is  ufed 
on  the  firft  of  May. — The  king  this  while,  though  he 
feemed  to  account  of  the  defignsof  Perkins  bcft  as  a  May- 
game,  yet  had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coafts.  Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whofe  unpraclis’d  hearts 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts, 

When  once  they  find  their  jealoufies  were  vain. 

With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again.  Dryden. 

MAY-LIL'Y*,  /.  The  fame  with  lily  of  the  valley.  See 
Convallaria. 

M  A'Y-MORN,  f.  Frefhnefs  : 

My  thrice-puiffant  liege 

Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth.  Shakefpeare' s  Hen.  V. 

MAY  PLA'CE,  which  ftiould  have  been  noticed  under 
the  article  Crayford,  vol.  v.  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
that  town.  May  Place  is  a  feat  ftill  venerable  for  its 
antique  ftrufture,  but  which  has  fuftained  fome  injury 
from  an  attempt  to  give  a  more  modern  appearance  to 
part  of  the  building.  Sir  Cloudfiey  Shovel  was  once 
the  owner  of  this  manfion,  and  of  other  confiderable  pof- 
feflions  in  this  parilh.  At  prefent  a  moiety  of  the  eltate 
is  veiled  in  Miles  Barnes,  efq.  of  Suffolk,  and  the  houfe 
inhabited  by  Felix  Calvert,  efq.  Very  little  of  May  Place 
is  to  be  feen  from  the  main-road  :  the  fmart  falhed  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  vifible  from  the  top  of  the  hill  leading  down 
into  Crayford,  is  a  farm-houle  belonging  to  Mr.  Barnes’s 
eftate,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Munn,  a  great 
calico-printer.  The  gallant  lea-officer  juft  mentioned, 
who  was  in  the  manner  of  his  death  only  unfortunate, 
prefented  a  fine  altar-piece  to  the  church  of  Crayford  ;  and, 
in  the  window  of  the  north  aide  of  this  neat  edifice,  there 
was  prel’erved,  not  long  fmee,  and  may  be  ftill  remaining, 
a  good  piece  of  painting  on  glafs — the  fubjedf,  Abraham 
offering  up  his  fon  Ifaac. 

MAY  POI'NT,  a  point  of  the  peninfula  between  For¬ 
tune  and  Placentia  Bays,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Newfound¬ 
land  Ifland. 

MA'Y-POLE,  f.  A  pole  to  be  danced  round  in  May. 
See  May,  p.  570. 

Amid  the  area  wide  (lie  took  her  ftand  ; 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o’er-look’d  the  Strand.  Pope. 

MA'Y-WEED,  f.  See  Anthemis,  Cotula,  and  Ma¬ 
tricaria. — It  is  a  fpecies  of  chamomile,  called  alfo  (link¬ 
ing  chamomile,  which  grows  wild.  Miller. 

The  maie-zuetd  doth  burne,  and  the  thiftle  doth  freat, 

The  fitches  pull  downward  both  ris  and  the  wheat.  Tufftr . 

MA'Y-WORT.  See  Artemisia. 

MA'YA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre:  twenty-one 
miles  north  of  Pamplona. 

MA'YA,  f.  in  metaphyfics,  a  term  of  vague  import 
among  the  Brahmins  and  other  Hindoo  philofophers.  It 
means  illvfion  or  deception,  and  is  varioufly  applied  in  cafes 
beyond  the  reach  of  deinonftration  or  comprehenfion. 

MA'YA,  in  mythology,  is  deferibed  as  the  mother  of 
Kama,  the  god  of  love.  Under  this  perfonincation  (he 
reprefents  the  general  attratting  power  ;  and  fome  Hindoo 
fcholars  explain  the  word  to  mean  the  41  firft  inclination 
of  the  Godhead  to  diverfify  himfelf,”  fuch  is  their  phrale, 
“  by  creating  worlds.”  She  is  thus  feigned  to  be  the  mo- 
7  ,G  ther 
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ther  of  univerfid  nature  and  of  all  the  inferior  gocTs,  Le- 
chemi,  the  bounteous  giver  of  all  good,  is  alfo  reprefented 
to  be  the  mother  of  Kama  ;  and  one  of  her  appellations  is 
Maya,  or  Ada-maya ,  as  noticed  under  Lechemi. 

MAYA'CA,/  in  botany.  See  Syena. 

MAYACA'RI,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  2.  1 1.  N.  Ion.  51 .  46.  W. 

MAYAGUA'NA,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  twenty- 
four  miles  in  length.  Lat.  22.  32.  to  22.  44.  N.  Ion.  72. 15. 
to  72.  30.  E. 

MAYAIIOU'N,  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Itawaddy: 
this  town  formerly  belonged  to  Pegu,  and  was  called 
Loonzay ,  or  Lundfey  ;  but  changed  its  name  with  its  new 
mailers.  It  is  a  large  town,  and  contains  many  temples 
and  convents.  Here  are  alfofome  large  granaries  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king,  filled  with  rice,  of  which  the  environs 
produce  great  quantities.  It  is  120  miles  north-north- 
welt  of  Rangoon. 

MAYAL'S,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia  1  fixteen 
miles  fouth  of  Lerida. 

MAYAM'BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  near 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Within  its  territory,  which  extends 
far  eaftward,  is  a  fait  lake,  above  fifteen  miles  in  compafs, 
■which  empties  itfelf  by  fome  rivulets  into  the  fea,  about 
half  a  league  north  of  Cape  Negro.  The  town  ftretches 
along  the  coafi  ;  but  lies  fo  low,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
frequently  under  a  neceffity  of  removing  to  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  high  lands,  to  avoid  being  overflowed. 
The  river  Banna,  which  runs  near  the  town,  is  faltilh,  and 
has  at  its  mouth  a  good  filhery  foroylters.  By  means  of 
this  river,  logwood  is  brought  to  the  port  in  canoes  from 
the  province  of  Sette,  where  it  abounds  ;  the  river  ex¬ 
tends  1 50  miles  within-land.  The  foil  of  Mayamba  is  dry 
and  fandy,  and  produces  little  or  no  grain,  but  furnilhes 
plenty  of  bananas  and  palm-trees  ;  and  of  the  latter  a  wine 
is  made  ;  and  alfo  roots  of  maxondo,  which  they  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  bread.  The  lakes  and  rivers  fnpply  abundance 
of  filli,  on  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  fubfift.  The 
oylters  are  opened  and  ftnoked,  and  are  thus  prelerved  in 
an  eatable  Hate  for  feveral  months.  The  people  are  very 
rude  and  favage  :  they  have  plenty  of  game;  and  hunt 
with  their  country-dogs,  about  whofe  necks  they  are 
obliged  to  hang  wooden  clappers,  in  order  to  follow  them 
by  the  noife,  they  not  being  able  to  bark.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  province  is  commonly  given  to  a  counfeilor 
of  Hate,  called  manihomba,  or  homma,  who  is  alfo  prince  of 
Loangiri,  and  gives  no  other  account  to  the  king  of  Lo¬ 
ango  but  of  the  logwood,  which  pays  ten  per  cent.  In 
other  cafes  he  is  in  a  great  meafure  abfolute,  and  a  tyrant 
over  the  people.  Here  was  formerly  a  great  commerce  for 
elephants’  teeth,  which  brought  in  a  confiderable  income, 
but  is  now  dwindled  to  little  or  nothing.  Lat.  3.20.  S. 
Ion.  13.4.  E. 

MAYANG',  a  river  of  China,  in  Hou-quang,  which 
runs  into  the  Yuen  near  Tching-ki. 

MAYANG',  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank,  in 
Hou-quang,  on  the  river  Mayang  :  fifteen  miles  north  of 

Hoang. 

MAYAPIL',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bifcay  :  fe- 
venty-five  miles  fouth- fouth-caft  of  Parral. 

MAYAPA'RA,  or  Point  Palmi'ras,  a  cape  of  Hin- 
dooltan,  on  the  coait  of  Catrack,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  ; 
anciently  called  Promantorium  Calingon.  Lat.  20.43.  N. 
Ion.  87.  3.  E. 

MAYAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  eight  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Palamore. 

MAYAPOU'R,  a  town  of  Bengal :  twelve  miles fouth- 
vvelt  of  Calcutta. 

MAYAR',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
containing  about  300  houfes,  and  a  caravanfera  :  twenty- 
four  miles  Ibuth  of  Ifpahan. 

MAYASQUER',  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  au¬ 
dience  of  Quito  :  feventy  miles  north  of  Quito. 

,  MAY'BOLE,  or  Min'neeoil,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
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the  county  of  Ayr,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cot¬ 
ton.  In  1791,  there  were  living  in  thisparifh  ten  perfons 
whofe  ages  together  amounted  to  upwards  of  900  years. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Ayr,  and  forty-one  north  of 
St  ran  rawer. 

MAYBA'CA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  40.  N.  Ion.  58.  26.  W. 

MAYCAWIN'f,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic  in  lat.  6.  35.  N.  Ion.  58.  26.  YV. 

MAY'COCK  BA'Y,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Bar- 
badoes  :  three  miles  north  of  Speight’s  Town. 

MAYDOO'H,  a  town  of  Birmah :  forty-two  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Monchaboo. 

MAY'EM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Baglana  :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Bafieen. 

MAY'F.N,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle  :  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Coblentz,  and 
forty-three  north-eaft  of  Treves.  Lat.  50.26.  N.  Ion.  7. 
8.  E. 

MAYEN’s  I'SLAND,  an  ifland  lying  fouth-weft  of 
Spitzbergen  ;  formerly  retorted  to  for  the  whales  which, 
frequented  its  coaft;  but  now  forfaken,  as  thefe  fifties  have 
removed  farther  north.  A  very  high  mountain,  called 
Beeren-bergen,  or  Bear-mountain,  extends  quite  acrofs  the 
ifland,  and  may  he  feen  from  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of 
thirty  miles.  This  ifland  has  many  good  bays;  and  the 
land  abounding  with  deer,  and  the  coaft  with  fifli,  render 
it  habitable ;  but  the  floats  of  ice,  towards  the  eaft  efpe- 
cially,  make  it  inacceffible  in  fpring.  Lat.  71.1a  .N. 

M AYEN'CE.  See  Mentz. 

MA'YENFELD.  See  Meyenfeld. 

MAYEN'NE,  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  north- 
weft  region  of  France,  formerly  Lower  Maine,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Orne,  on  the  eaft  by  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  on 
the  weft  by  that  of  the  Ilie  and  Vilaine.  Its  length  is 
about  twenty-two  French  leagues,  and  breadth  fixteen  ; 
its  extent  is  5452^  chiliometres,  or  about  266  fquare 
leagues,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed 
at  332,253.  Laval  is  the  capital.  A  great  proportion  of 
this  department- is  hilly,  and  covered  with  forelts ;  it  has 
many  fandy  traCIs,  and  few  cultivated  plains.  The  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  rivers  Sarthe  and  Mayenne  yield  fome  grain, 
fruits,  and  paftures  in  abundance.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of 
iron,  quarries  of  marble  and  Hone,  mineral  fprings,  &c. 

MAYEN'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  above  depart¬ 
ment,  near  the  river  Mayenne,  defended  by  a  caftle  on  a 
rock.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  7575.  It  is 
four  ports  north  of  Laval,  and  thirty  and  three  quarters 
welt-fouth-weft  of  Paris.  Lat. 48. 14.  N.  lon.o.  32.W. 

MAYEN'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Li- 
nieres  in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  palfes  by  Ars- 
brieres,  Mayenne,  Laval,  Chateau  Gontier,  See.  and,  join¬ 
ing  the  Sarte,  about  three  miles  north  from  Angers,  forms 
the  Mayne,  which  joins  the  Loire  about  four  miles  below. 

MAYEPE'A,y.  in  botany.  See  Ceranthus. 

MA'YER  (Simon),  an  eminent  German  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Guntzen-haufen,  in  the  inar- 
graviate  of  Anfpach,  in  1570.  In  his  youth  he  was  fond 
of  mufic,  and  excelled  in  it  fo  much,  that  lie  gained  the 
favour  ot  the  margrave-,  and  by  his  order  was  admitted 
among  the  Undents  at  Heilbronn  in  1582.  That  he  might 
improve  liiml’elf  in  altronomy,  for  which  lie  poffefled  a 
natural  turn,  and  of  which  lie  liad. learned  the  principles 
by  his  own  exertion,  the  margrave  furniihed  him  with 
money  to  fttsdy  under  Tycho  Brahe,  whom  he  a  flirted 
fome  time  in  his  obiervat ions.  He  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  (pent  three  ye  r  ,  refiding  either  at  Padu  n  or  at 
Venice,  for  the  purport:  or  applying  to  medicine.  On  his 
return  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Mathematician 
to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  employed  himfelf  in 
competing  calendars.  Mayer  difputes  with  Galileo  the 
honour  of  having  firft  obferved  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter. 
The  account  ot  this- important  difeovery  is  related  by 
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Weidler,  In  his  lviftory  of  aftronomy.  While  Mayer  was 
bufily  employed  in  examining  more  accurately  the  motion 
of  each  fatellite,  Galileo  publifhed  his  Nuncius  Syderius, 
in  which  he  claimed  the  fame  difcovery,  having  feen  thefe 
fatellites  in  January  1610.  At  length  Mayer,  after  he  had 
completed  his  obfervations,  and  conftruffed  tables  of  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  fatellites  at  all  periods,  gave 
a  complete  account  of  his  di  Cep  very  in  a  work  eniitled 
“  Mundus  Jovialis,  anno  1609  deteffus,  ope  perfpicilli 
Belgici;  hoc  elt,  quatuor  Jovialum  planetarum  cum  theo- 
ria,  turn  Tabula;  propriis  obfervationibus  maxima;  fun- 
data;,  quibus  fitus  illorum  ad  Jovum  ad  quodvis  tempos 
datum  promtiffime  et  facillirrte  lupputari  poteft  Norim- 
bergae,  1614,  8vo.  Mayer  named  the  new  ftars,  in  honour 
of  his  prince,  Sidera  Brandenburgica  ;  but  he  gave  alfo  a 
particular  name  to  each.  On  the  other  hand,  Galileo 
named  them  Mcdicean  ;  and  in  his  Trutinator  did  not  hsfi- 
tate  to  infer,  becaufe  Mayer  had  not  given  the  periods  of 
them  correffly,  that  he  had  never  feen  them.  But  Caffini 
defends  Mayer;  and  fays,  that,  when  the  methods  which 
he  employed  are  confidered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  oblerved  them  ;  and  Montucla  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 
This  aftronomer  lays  claim  alio  to  the  difcovery  of  the 
fpots  in  the  fun,  which  he  fays  he  faw  on  the  3d  of 
Auguft,  1611.  He  publifhed  alias'  “  Tabulae  direCtionum 
novae  univerfae  Europae  infervientes,”  1599;  and  died,  at 
Onolzbach,  in  1624.  Montucla,  Hijl.  des  Mathematiques . 

MA'YER  (John-Frederic),  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1650.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  hi  dory  of  his  life,  we  have  no  other  informa¬ 
tion,  than  that  he  became  profoundly  (killed  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  languages;  was  admitted  to, the  de¬ 
gree  of  doffor  of  divinity;  filled  the  chair  of  profeffor 
iucceffively  at  Wittemberg,  Hamburgh,  and  Stettin  in 
Pomerania;  and  died  in  the  year  1712,  about  the  age  of 
fixty-two,  with  a  high  character  for  erudition,  of  which 
his  productions  (how  him  not  to  have  been  unworthy. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  1702,  410. 
which  treats  of  the  mult  celebrated  Jewilli,  Chriftian,  Ca¬ 
tholic,  Calvinift,  and  Lutheran,  authors,  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  themfelves  in  illultrating  the  lacred  feriptures. 
2.  On  the  belt  Method  of  ltudying  the  facred  Scriptures, 
1694,  4to.  3.  Hiitory  of  Martin  Luther’s  German  Verfion 
of  the  Bible,  with  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Tranllations  of 
the  facred  Books  before  his  Time,  See.  1701,  4to.  4.  Of 
the  Modems,  who  have  written  againft  the  lacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  1707.  5.  An  Expofition  of  the  two  fir  A  Pfalms, 

1702,  4to.  Belides  a  vait  number  of  Enquiries,  Dilferta- 
tions,  controverfial  Treatiles,  &c.  Morcri. 

MA'YER  (Tooias),  a  very  able  German  aftronomer 
and  mechanic,  was  born  at  Marfpach,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  1723.  His  father  was  an  inge¬ 
nious  civil-engineer,  who  particularly  excelled  in  hydrau¬ 
lics ;  and  young  Tobias,  who  was  fond  of  obferving  him 
while  at  work,  dilplayed  an  early  inquifitivenefs  concern¬ 
ing  fuch  ingenious  purfuits;  and  from  the  age  of  four 
years  began  to  delign  machines  with  the  greatelt  dexterity 
and  exaftnefs.  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  whom 
he  loft  when  very  young,  probably  prevented  him  from 
being  educated  to  that  employment.  Poflcffing  but  fcanty 
means  for  obtaining  afliftance  in  his  ftudies,  lie  was  obliged 
to  rely  on  his  own  energies,  by  which  he  made  himfelf  a 
proficient  in  mathematical  learning,  and  became  qualified 
to  be  an  able  initruefor  of  others.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  alfo  aftiduoully  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  claltical 
and  polite  literature,  and  learned  to  write  the  Latin  tongue 
with  elegance.  So  weil  eftablillied  was  his  reputation 
when  he  had  attained  to  his  eight  -and-twentiei  h  year,  that 
the  univerfity  of  Gottingen  nominated  him  to  the  chair 
of  mathematical  profelfor ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  focicty  in  that  town. 
From  this  time,  every  year  of  his  fhort  but  glorious  life 
was  diitinguilhed  by  loins  confiderable  difeoveries  in  geo¬ 
metry  or  altronomy.  He  invented,  lcveral  uieful  initru- 
ments  for  the  more  commodious  and  exaft  meafurement 
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of  angles  on  a  plane.  He  correffed  many  errors  in  practi¬ 
cal  geometry,  tracing  them  to  their  origin,  in  the  refrac¬ 
tions  occafioned  by  terreftrial  objects.  Afterwards  he 
particularly  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  the 
Moon,  its  appearances,  the  queftion  of  its  atmofphere, 
and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon, 
upon  each  other.  He  then  extended  his  obfervations  to 
the  planet  Mars,  and  the  fixed  liars  ;  determining  with 
greater  exaiffnefs  than  before  the  places  of  the  latter,  and 
afeertaining  that,  though  commonly  denominated  fixed, 
they  po  fiefs  a  certain  degree  of  motion  relative  to  their 
refpeffive  fyftems.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  engaged  his  attention,  to  which  he  affigned 
more  certain  laws  than  thofe  before  received.  To  thefe 
various  enquiries  and  obfervations  he  applied  with  fuch 
indefatigable  a  (lid  uity,  that  lie  died  exhaufted  and  worn 
out  by  his  labours,  in  1762,  when  only  thirty-nine  years 
of  age.  His  Table  of  Refractions,  deduced  from  his  aitro- 
nomical  obfervations,  agrees  very  nicely  with  that  of  Dr. 
Bradley;  and  his  Theory  of  the  Moon,  and  Altronomical 
Tables  and  Precepts,  were  fo  well  received,  that  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  Englifh  board  of  longitude  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  three  thoufand  pounds,  which  fum  was  paid  to 
his  widow  after  his  deceafe.  Thefe  Tables  and  Precepts 
were  publifhed  by  the  hoard,  in  the  year  1770.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  works  which  he  gave  himfelf  to  the  public  were, 
j.  A  new  and  general  Method  of  refolving  all  geometri¬ 
cal  Problems,  by  Means  of  geometrical  Lines,  1741,  8vo. 
in  German.  2.  A  Mathematical  Atlas,  in  which  all  the 
Mathematical  Sciences  are  comprifed  in  lixty  Tables,  1748, 
folio,  in  German.  3.  A  Delcription  of  a  Lunar  Globe, 
conlfrufted  by  the  Cofmographical  Society  of  Nuremberg, 
from  new  Obfervations,  1750,  4to.  alfo  in  German.  Se¬ 
veral  Maps;  and  fome  valuable  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen.  The  firft  volume  of  his 
Works  was  publifhed  at  that  place  in  1775,  in  folio;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  the  feries  has  been  completed.  Gen. 
Biog. 

MAYER'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Leon  :  twenty-three  miles  fouth  fouth-eaft  of  Leon. 

MAYER'NE  (Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de,  Baron  d’Au- 
bonne),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1573.  His  father,  Louis  de  Mayerne,  author  of  A 
General  Hiitory  of  Spain,  and  of  Monarchic  arijlo  democrat 
tique,  and  a  Calvinift,  had  removed  thither  the  preceding 
year,  on  account  of  religious  perfecutioil,  from  Lyons. 
Alter  being  inftrufted  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  in 
his  native  city,  Theodore  was  lent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  fome  years;  after  which, 
as  he  had  made  choice  of  the  profelfion  of  medicine,  he 
removed  to  Montpellier,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1597.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Riverius,  firft  phyfician  to  king  Henry  IV. 
through  whole  influence  he  was,  in  the  year  1600,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  duke  de  Rohan,  as  phyfician,  in  his 
embafly  to  the  diet  at  Spire  ;  and  alfo  nominated  one  of 
the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  On  his  return,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  privilege  which  the  latter  office  af¬ 
forded  him,  and  praefifed  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  alfo 
gave  public  lectures  in  anatomy  and  in  pharmacy  to  the 
young  furgeons  and  apothecaries.  The  latter  of  thefe 
iubjetts  led  him  to  treat  of  chemiffry,  to  the  practice  of 
which  he  had  paid  peculiar  attention;  and  his  recommen¬ 
dation  of  chemical  remedies  drew  upon  him  a  confiderable 
degree  of  enmity  from  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  mani- 
felted  their  attachment  to  Galen  by  an  indiferiminate 
abule  of  all  who  ventured  to  employ  any  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  not  mentioned  in  his  works.  Quercetanus  was  joined 
with  Mayerne  in  this  attack;  and  one  of  the  faculty,  in 
1603,  publifhed  a  book  againft  thefe  heterodox  brethren, 
entitled  “  Apologia  pro  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  Medicina, 
contra  Mayerniutn  et  Quercetanum.”  To  this  Mayerne 
replied  immediately  in  another  “  Apologia,  in  qua  videre 
elt,  mviolatis  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  legious,  Remeiiia  che- 
mice  praeparata  tuto  ulurpari  polTe;”  in  which  he  made 
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ome  fevere  ftriftures  on  the  Parifian  phyficians.  The 
Galeniffs,  however,  not  only  replied,  but  proceeded  to 
iflue  a  decree  of  the  faculty  againft  confulting  with  him, 
conceived  in  very  bitter  and  abufive  terms.  Buttheefteem 
of  Henry  IV.  which  he  had  fully  obtained,  fo  far  fup- 
ported  him,  that  he  continued  to  prailife  in  Paris,  and 
would  have  been  appointed  firft  phyfician  to  the  king, 
provided  he  would  have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion. 
Even  in  fpite  of  his  unyielding  adherence  to  Proteftantifm, 
the  king  would  have  given  him  that  appointment,  had 
not  the  Jefuits  influenced  queen  Mary  de  Medicis  to  in- 
terpofe  and  prevent  it.  In  1607,  an  Engiifhman  of  rank, 
who  had  been  his  patient,  took  him  over  to  England,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  royal  family.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  till  after  the  aflaffination  of  Henry  IV. 
which  took  place  in  May  1610.  In  the  following  year, 
ha  received  an  invitation  from  king  James  I.  to  come  and 
take  the  office  of  his  firft  phyfician,  which  he  accepted, 
and  palled  the  reft  of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  confidered  as  the  firtt  perfon  in  the 
profeflion.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
both  univerfities,  and  into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
treated  with  the  greateft  refpecf  by  thefe  learned  bodies. 
He  incurred  fome  obloquy  on  account  of  the  fatal  fick- 
nefs  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  Oftober  1612;  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  differed  in  opinion  from  the  other 
phyficians,  with  refpeft  to  the  ufe  of  blood-letting.  But 
his  conduct  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council ;  of  which  certificates,  couched  in  the  mod  fa- 
tisfaftory  terms,  were  given  him.  He  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood  from  James,  in  1624;  and,  on  the 
acceflion  of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  firft  phyfician 
to  him  and  his  queen,  and  rofe  to  high  favour,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  latter.  During  the  civil  commotions  he 
Hill  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  for  he  was  appointed  firft 
phyfician  to  Charles  II.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  al¬ 
though  the  office  was  now  merely  nominal.  Thus  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  extraordinary  honour  of  ferving  four  kings  fuc- 
ceflively  in  his  medical  capacity;  and  during  all  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  was  moft  extenfively  employed  by  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank  in  this  kingdom,  by  which  he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune.  He  died  at  Chelfea,  March  15,  1655,  in 
the  eighty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields.  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  college  of  phyficians. 

The  only  work  which  fir  Theodore  Mayerne  publifhed 
himfelf,  was  the  “  Apologia,’’  before  mentioned.  But  in 
Germany  a  letter  of  his  was  printed  in  1619,  “  De  Go¬ 
norrheas  inveteratae,  et  Carunculse  et  Ulceris  in  meatu 
urinario  curatione  ad  Geo.  Mat.  Koningium.”  After  his 
death,  were  publifhed  “Medical  Counlels  and  Advices,’’ 
and  “  A  Treatife  on  the  Gout,”  which  had  been  written 
in  French,  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Theoph.  Bonetus,and 
thence  into  Engiifh  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sherley,  in  1676. 
Alfo,  “  Praxeos  Mayernianae  in  Morbis  internis  graviori- 
bus  et  chronicis  Syntagma,”  publifhed  in  1690,  by  his  god- 
fon,  fir  Theodore  de  Vaux,  who  alfo  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society,  in  1687,  “  Mayerne’s  Account  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Dogs,  with  feveral  Receipts  for  Canine  Mad- 
nefs,”  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  that 
year.  “  Traftatus  de  cura  Gravidarum,”  added  to  an 
edition  of  the  Praxis.  Moft  of  thefe  were  included  in 
Dr.  Jofeph  Browne’s  publication  entitled  Mayernii  Opera 
Medica,  compltdentia  Confilia,  Epijlolas,  et  ObJervation.es,  Phar- 
Viacopciam  variafaue  Medicamentorum  formulas ;  folio,  1701. 
The  firft  book  in  this  volume  confifts  of  medical  cafes 
treated  by  the  author,  to  moft  of  which  the  names  of  the 
patients  are  prefixed,  who  are  in  general  perfons  of  the 
firft  quality  in  France  aiul  England.  They  comprehend 
a  feries  from  1605  101640.  The  defcriptions  3i  e  generally 
diftinfft,  minute,  and  judicious  ;  and  the  reafonings,  though 
commonly  founded  upon  the  erroneous  dofhines  of  that 
time,  are  yet  acute  and  learned.  His  prefcriptions  are  moft- 
ly  of  the  compound  form  of  the  Galenical  fchool ;  yet  his 
'Pharmacopeia  exhibits  a  number  of  chemical  preparations, 
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and  he  doubtlefs  contributed  much  to  their  introduftion. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  chemical  knowledge  to  medicinal 
fubjefts  ;  for  he  is  faid  to  have  difcovered,  by  a  courfe  of 
experiments,  the  principal  colours  to  be  ufed  in  enamel¬ 
ling,  and  to  have  communicated  them  to  Petitot,  the  fa¬ 
mous  painter  in  that  branch.  He  was  likewife  coriverfant 
with  natural  hiftory  ;  and  edited  Mouffet’s  pofthumous 
Theatrnm  Infeflorum.  A  Hun's  Biog.  Mem.  of  Med. 

MA'YET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte:  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Le  Mans. — A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ailier  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
.  Cuffet. 

MAYE'TA ,f  in  botany.  See  Melastoma. 

MAYEU'VRE  (Grand),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mofelle  :  five  miles  eaft  of  Briev. 

MAY'FIELD,  a  townlhip  of  America,  in  Montgomery 
county,  New  York,  incorporated  in  1793,  and  containing 
876  inhabitants. 

MAY'HEM.  See  Maiham,  p.  154. 

MAY'HEW  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  New-England  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1720,  was  the  fon  of 
Experience  Mayhew,  long  a  worthy  and  zealous  miffion- 
ary  among  the  natives  of  North  America.  Jonathan  was 
originally  defigned  for  agricultural  life;  but,  difcovering 
in  early  youth  a  great  love  of  reading,  his  father,  whofe 
circumftances  were  narrow,  fold  a  part  of  his  eftate,  that 
lie  might  beftow  upon  him  a  literary  education;  and,  af¬ 
ter  due  inftruFtion  under  himfelf,  fent  him,  in  his  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  became  greatly  diftinguilhed  in  this  feminary 
by  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  his  proficiency  in  acade¬ 
mical  ftudies;  and,  having  qualified  himfelf  for  the  theo¬ 
logical  profeflion,  he  received,  in  1747,  an  invitation  to 
the  office  of  paftor  of  the  Welt  Church  of  Bolton,  which 
he  accepted.  Bcfides  the  common  fervice  of  the  church, 
he  opened  a  lecture  during  the  fummer,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  and  refpeftable  audience;  and  a 
fet  of  feven  fermons  preached  at  it  was  his  firft  publica¬ 
tion.  Thefe  difcourfes  were  fo  well  approved,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  England,  that  they  were  reprinted  in 
London  in  175 o;  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  receiving 
the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen.  In  a  fermon  preached 
on  the  30th  of  January,  and  afterwards  publifhed,  he  de¬ 
clared  fo  decidedly  againft  the  doftrine  of  paflive  obe¬ 
dience,  that  it  gained  him  the  particular  efteem  of  that 
zealous  friend  of  liberty,  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  who  fent 
him  anonymoufly  a  prefent  of  books,  which  he  repeated, 
accompanying  the  gift  with  a  letter  figned  by  himfelf,  and 
feveral  valuable  prefents  for  the  univerfity.  An  ele&ion- 
fermon,  which  he  preached  in  1754  before  the  governor  and 
houfe  of  reprefen tatives,  was  printed  at  their  requelt,  and 
an  edition  of  it  appeared  in  London.  In  1755,  Dr.  Mayhew 
publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons  on  the  fubjedl  of  Hearing 
the  Word,  in  which  he  freely  gave  his  opinions  on  certain 
doftrinal  points.  It  appears  that  he  deviated  coniiderably 
from  what  is  called  the  orthodox  fyftem,  with  regard  to 
the  doftrines  of  the  trinity,  and  of  juftification  by  faith. 
He  printed  a  fecond  volume  of  fermons  in  1759.  The  in- 
ftruttion  of  the  younger  part  of  his  hearers  being  always 
a  particular  objeft  of  his  lolicitude,  he  preached  in  1763 
a  fet  of  fermons  upon  the  words,  “  Young  men  alfo  ex¬ 
hort  to  be  fober-minded  which,  at  the  requeft  of  anutn- 
ber  of  them,  were  publifhed,  and  were  greatly  approved. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Golpel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  foon  after  its  inffitution  in  1701,  began  to  fend 
miffionaries  into  North  America.  The  New  Englanders 
being  chiefly  of  the  prefbyterian  church,  and  who  had 
themfelves  been  attentive  to  the  converfion  of  the  natives, 
conceived  that  a  greater  proportion  than  neceffary  of  the 
million  was  allotted  to  them,  and  entertained  a  jealoufy 
that  the  defign  was  rather  to  make  converts  toepifcopacy 
than  to  chriftianity.  The  iubjeft  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century  became  a  matter  of  newfpaper-controverfy  ;  and 
charges  were  brought  againft  the  condufl  of  the  imlliona- 
ries,  which  induced  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Apthorp, 
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in  1761,  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Confiderations 
on  the  Inftitution  and  Conduct  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  it  from  the  accufation  of  mifap- 
plying  its  revenues.  Dr.  Mayhew,  from  birth  and  educa* 
tion,  had  imbibed  a  difiike  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments, 
and  probably  a  particular  antipathy  to  epifcopacy.  He 
was  therefore  induced  to  publifh  a  reply  to  this  piece, 
tinder  the  title  of  “  Obfervations  on  the  Charter  and  Con- 
d uft  of  the  Society,  &c.”  It  Was  written  with  coniider- 
able  warmth  ;  and  its  tendency  was  to  prove,  that  many 
abufes,  inconliftent  with  the  tenor  of  the  charter,  had  been 
pradtifed  ;  and  that  the  fociety  had  either  been  impofed 
upon  by  mifreprefentations  from  America,  or  had  unjufti- 
fiably  mifapplied  their  funds.  The  matter  and  manner 
of  this  publication,  (termed  by  archbifhop  Seeker's  bio¬ 
graphers  “an  angry  pamphlet,”)  brought  feveral  attacks 
upon  the  author,  l’onie  of  them  in  a  ftrain  of  violent  in- 
veftive.  The  difpute  was  rendered  more  acrimonious  by 
the  projedt  then  entertained  of  fettling  hilltops  of  the 
Englilh  eftablilltment  in  different  parts  of  America.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  the  particulars  of  a  controverfy  which 
lias  ceafed  to  be  important,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention,  that 
the  moll  temperate  and  well-reafoned  reply  was  an  anony¬ 
mous  piece  written  by  archbifhop  Seeker,  in  which,  if  he 
did  not  entirely  vindicate  the  million  from  blame,  he  gave 
fuch  a  judicious  defence  of  the  plan  for  providing  the 
epifcopalians  of  America  with  the  officers  neceflary  for 
completing  their  church-government,  that  Dr.  Mayhew 
himfelf,  in  a  refpeftful  anfwer,  made  proper  concellions 
on  this  head.  The  final  refult  was,  that  the  abufes,  if 
any,  were  corrected,  and  tlie  controverfy  dropped.  Some 
oecafional  fermons  and  difeonrfes  on  various  topics,  reli¬ 
gious  and  political,  were  added  at  different  times  to  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  who  diligently  employed 
himfelf  in  the  duties  of  his  vocation  till  his  death,  after  a 
fhort  illnefs,  in  1766.  He  was  greatly  lamented  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  Boflon  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
his  memory  furvives  as  that  of  one  of  the  ahlell  and  moll 
enlightened  divines  whom  America  had  at  that  time  pro¬ 
duced.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAY'ING,_/i  The  aft  of  gathering  flowers  on  a  May 
morning. 

To  MAYL,  v.  a.  To  pinion  the  wings  of  a  hawk. 
MAY'L,IXG,y  The  aft  of  pinioning. 

MAY'LLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon: 
fourteen  miles  ealt- fouth-ealt  of  Civdad  Rodrigo. 

MAY'NA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  ditecia, 
natural  order  magnolia:  ( JuJf. )  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
Mayna  odorata,  dilcovered  (the  male  plant  only)  by 
Aublet  in  Cayenne.  He  defenbes  it  as  having  leveral 
upright,  Ample,  flexible,  brittle  (terns,  about  li x  feet  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  (talked,  ret>  inches  long,  and  three  w  ide, 
lanceolate,  jnclin i ng  to  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  foinewhat 
Wavy,  of  a  fine  Ihining  green,  and  a  firm  texture,  with  a 
prominent  rib.  and  numerous  veins  beneath.  Flowers. ax¬ 
illary,  feveral  together,  on  fhort  (talks,  white,  and  very 
agreeably  Rented,  produced  in  the  month  of  December; 
the  calyx  is  in  three  deep  concave  legmen ts,  externally 
hairy;  petals  eight,  roumiilh,  with  fhort  ereft  claw  s ;  lla- 
ihe.ns  twenty-eight  or  thirty,  riifpoied  upon  a  conical  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  their  filaments  fhort,  anthers  long  and  quadran¬ 
gular,  opening  at  the  top.  Aublet  could  find  no  traces, 
of  a  pistil',  tier  could  lie  difeoverthe  female  plant,  though 
he  carefully  fought  for  it.  Aub.  Guian.  t.  352. 

MAY'NARD  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  born  in  1582, 
was  the  fon  of  Gerard,  a  counfe.lior  in  the  parliament  of 
Touloufe.  He  came  to  court  when  young,  and  was  fe- 
cretary  to  queen  Margaret.  He  connected,  Himfelf  with 
the  wits  or  the  time  ;  and  was  the  poetical  dilciple  of 
Malherbe.  Iiis  convivial  talents  and  1’prightly  turn  of 
compofition  rendered  him  a  favourite"  in  good  companv, 
and  introduced  him  to.ptrfons  of  rank,  though  with  lit¬ 
tle  advantage  to  ins  fortune.  The  duke  dfc  Noaillcs,  when 
appointed  amballador  to  the  court  oi  Rome  in  1634,  took 
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Maynard  with  him,  who  made  himfelf  very  agreeable  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  by  the  charms  of  his  converlation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  from  its  firlt  infti- 
tution  ;  and  took  pains  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  cardinal 
Richelieu,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  in  revenge,  he  gave  him 
the  appellation  of  tyrant,  and  wrote  fatirical  verles  upon 
him.  Tired  at  length  with  the  vain  purfuit  of  fortune, 
he  retired  into  his  native  province,  where  he  died  in  1646, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-four.  Tim  works  of  Maynard  are  Epi¬ 
grams,  Songs,  Odes,  /and  other  mifcellaneous  poems,  with 
icme  Letters  in  nrofe.  Several  of  his  fhort  pieces  are  hap¬ 
pily  turned.  He  maintained  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  good  friend,  but  of  licentious  principles. 
Gen.  Biog. 

MAY'NARD  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englilh  lawyer, 
who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  patriotifm,  as  well  as  his 
knowledge  of  jurifprudence,  and  integrity  in  his  profef- 
lion.  When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  declared  king  af¬ 
ter  the  abdication  of  James  II.  lir  John  waited  upon  the 
new  monarch  with  an  addrefs;  and,  William  having  ob- 
ferved  to  him  that  from  his  age  he  mull  have  outlived 
nioft  of  the  judges  and  eminent  lawyers  of  his  (landing  , 
he  replied,  “and  I  fhould  have  outlived  the  law  too  Ltd 
it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  your  majefty.”  He  died  in 
1 690,  aged  88, 

MAY'NAS,  a  government  of  South  America,  in  the 
ealfern  limit  of  the  audience  of  Quito,  lying  contiguous 
to  thole  of  Quixos  and  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  towards  the 
ealt.  In  the  territories  of  this  jurifdiclion  are  the  fources 
of  thofe  rivers  which,  after  rapidly  travelling  a  vail  ex¬ 
tent,  form,  by  their  confluence,  the  famous  river  of  the 
Amazons,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  Maranon:  the 
fliores  of  this,  and  the  many  other  rivers  which  pay  it  the 
tribute  of  their  waters,  environ  and  pervade  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Maynas.  Its  limits,  both  towards  the  north  and 
fouth,  are  little  known,  extending  far  into  the  countries 
of  the  wild  Indians  ;  and  are  leparated  from  the  pofleflions 
of  the  Portuguefe  by  the  famous  line  of  demarcation,  or 
the  boundary  between  thofe  countries  belonging  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Santiago  de  la  Laguna,  which  is  the  reli- 
dence  of  the  governor,  is  properly  the  capital  of  Maynas  ; 
though  San  Francifco  de  Boija  has  been  ufually  confi- 
dered  as  fuch.  The  lieutenant-governor  refides  at  Co- 
cama,  a  miflionary-fettlement  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name.  Here  are  8895  Chriftians,  with  nineteen 
curates,  and  a  fuperior  of  the  millions;  eacli  of  the  for¬ 
mer  having  200  dollars  a-year,  and  the  vicar  333,  paid  at 
the  treafury  of  Quito,  and  chiefly  remitted  in  effefts  ; 
while  tlie  Indian  fervants  hunt  and  fill),  and  cultivate 
final!  fields  of  rice  and  fugar- canes.  Boys  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  are  trained  by  an  ufeful  policy  to  the  rnagif- 
tracy,  being  annual  iulpeftors  of  the  conduct  of  t heir 
comrades,  and  correfting  lmall  offences,  whilft  rare  ex¬ 
amples  of  crimes  are  reported  to  the  judges.  Thus  of¬ 
fences  are  avoided,  and  young  perfons  are  trained  to 
lincere  and  good  conduct.  There  are  feveral  other 
millionary- villages  in  this  jurifdiftion  :  they  trade  with 
each  others  anil  alio  with  Quito  and  L.uuas,  in  falted 
fith,  chocolate,  of  which  the  arroba  (25  lbs  )  is  fold  for 
two  rials,  wax,  yuca,  and  vegetable  candles,  called  by  the 
natives  pojlas,  being  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  which,  w  hen  light¬ 
ed,  prelciits  at  once  wax  and  wick.  Whether  this  tree  oe 
the  Croton  febifera  of  Linnaeus  has  not  been  afeertained. 
There  are  alio  fome  ihanufyftures  of  cloaks  and  hats, 
made  of  the  rich  plumage  of  the  birds  with  which  the 
country  abounds. 

MAY'NBERG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  the  duchy  of 
Wurzburg,  lituated  on  the  Maine:  two  miles  ealt  of 
Schweinf  urt. 

M  A  Y'N BERN H E I M,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  marg- 
gravate  of  Anlpach,  near  the  Maine:  twelve  miles  fouth- 
ealt  of  Wurzburg,  and  thirty-two  north-north- welt  of 
Anf’pach. 

MAYNE  (J.ifper,  D.D.),  a  learned  and  ingenious  poet 
ami  divine,  ua»  born  in  1604,  the  iecond  year  of  king 
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James  I’s  reign,  at  a  little  market-town  called  Hatherleigh, 
in  Devonfliire.  He  received  his  education  at  Weltminf- 
ter  fchool,  where  he  continued  til!  the  age  of  nineteen, 
w  hen  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  Chriftchurch  College,  in  the  rank 
of  a  fcrvilor  ;  but  in  the  enfuing  year,  viz.  1634,  he  was 
chofen  into  the  number  of  ftudents  on  that  noble  foun¬ 
dation.  Here  he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  matter 
of  arts  ;  after  which  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  two  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  one  of 
which  was  fituated  pretty  near  Oxford.  It  does  net,  how¬ 
ever,  feem  to  have  been  fo  much  the  doctor's  own  incli¬ 
nation  that  led  him  to  the  pulpit,  as  the  folicitation  of 
certain  perfons  of  eminence,  who,  on  account  of  the 
figur'e  he  made  at  the  univerfity  in  the  ftudy  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  from  an  elteetn  for  his  abilities,  which  they 
were  defirous  of  being  enabled  to  reward,  urged  him  to 
go  into  orders. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  king 
Charles  I.  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fhelter  to  Oxford,  and 
keep  his  court  there,  Mr.  Mayne  wae  one  of  the  divines 
appointed  to  preach  before  his  majefty.  Soon  after  this, 
viz.  in  1646,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity;  and  in 
1647  he  publifhed  a  piece  entitled  Ochaomachia,  or  The 
People’s  War  examined  according  to  the  Principles  of 
Reafon  and  Scripture.  In  1648  he  was  deprived  of  his 
Itudentftiip  at  Chriftchurch,  and  two  livings  he  had  ;  but 
during  the  rage  of  the  civil  war  he  found  an  hofpitable 
refuge  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  where  he 
continued  till  the  Reftoration,  when  he  was  not  only  re- 
Itored  to  his  former  benefices,  but  made  one  of  the  canons 
of  Chriftchurch,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  and 
archdeacon  of  Chichelter;  all  of  which  preferments  he 
kept  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  6th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1672.  He  lies  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Chriftchurch. 

Dr.  Mayne  was  held  in  very  high  efteem,  both  for  his 
natural  parts  and  his  acquired  accomplifliments.  He  was 
an  orthodox  preacher,  and  a  man  of  fevere  virtue  and  ex¬ 
emplary  behaviour  ;  yet  of  a  ready  and  facetious  wit,  and 
a  very  Angular  turn  of  humour.  From  fome  (lories  that 
are  related  of  him,  he  feems  to  have  borne  a  degree  of  re- 
femblance  in  his  manner  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Swift.  The 
following  anecdote,  though  it  reflects  no  great  honour  on 
his  memory,  as  it  feems  to  carry  fome  degree  of  cruelty 
with  it,  yet  is  a  ftrong  mark  of  his  refemblance  to  the 
dean,  and  a  proof  that  his  propenfity  for  drollery  and  joke 
<1  id  not  quit  him  even  in  his  latefi  moments.  The  Ifory 
is  this  :  The  doftor  had  an  old  fervant,  who  had  lived 
with  him  fome  years,  to  whom  lie  bequeathed  an  old 
trunk  ;  in  which  he  told  him  “  he  would  find  fomething 
•that  would  make  him  drink  after  his  death’”  The  fer¬ 
vant,  full  of  expectation  that  his  matter,  under  this  fami¬ 
liar  expreflion,  had  left  him  fomewhat  that  would  tie  a 
reward  for  the  afliduity  of  his  palt  fervices,  as  foon  as  de¬ 
cency  would  permit,  flew  to  the  trunk;  when  behold,  to 
his  great  difappointment,  the  boafted  legacy  proved  to  be 
— a  red  fierring.  The  dodtor,  however,  bequeathed  many 
legacies,  by  will,  to  pious  ules;  particularly  500I.  towards 
the  building  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  and  200I.  to  be  dif- 
tributed  to  the  poor  of  the  pariflies  of  Caifington,  and 
Pyrton  near  Watlington,  of  both  which  places  he  had 
been  vicar.  Previous  to  his  death,  viz.  in  1662,  he  had 
jjiven  iool.  towards  rebuilding  Wolfey’s  Quadrangle,  in 
Chriftchurch,  Oxford. 

In  his  younger  years  lie  had  an  attachment  to  poetry, 
and  wrote  two  plays,  the  termer  of  which  may  be  l'een  in 
Dodfley’s  Collection,  viz.  1.  The  City  Match,  a  comedy, 
folio,  1639.  2.  The  Amorous  War,  a  tragi-comedy,  4to. 

1648.  He  publifhed  a  poem  upon  the  naval  victory  by 
the  duke  of  York  over  the  Dutch,  printed  in  1665.  He 
a!fo  tranflated  into  Englifh  from  the  Greek  part  of  Lu¬ 
cian’s  Dialogues. 

MAYNE,  adiftriClof  the  North- American  States.  See 
Maine,  p,  161. 
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MAYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim^ 
which  runs  into  Lough  Neagh  one  mile  fouth  of  Ran- 
dalftown. 

MAYNE,  a  river  of  France,  formed  by  tha  union  of 
the  Mayenne  and  Sarte,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Angers,  which  joins  the  Loire  about  four  miles  below. 

MAYNE  and  LOIRE,  fo  called  from  the  union  of  thofe 
two  rivers,  is  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  welterrs 
region  of  France,  which  formed  the  ancient  province  of 
Anjou  5  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of 
the  Mayenne  and  Sartlie  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire;  on  the  fouth  by  the  departments 
of  the  Vendee,  the  Two  Sevres,  and  the  Vienne  ;  and  on 
the  welt  by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire.  Its 
length  is  26  French  leagues,  and  breadth  21  leagues  ;  and 
its  territorial  extent  is  7637^  chiliometres,  or  about  370- 
fquare  leagues.  According  to  M.  Hafienfratz,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  445,500.  Its  capital  k  Angers. 
This  department,  diverfitied  with  hills  and  plains,  yields 
grain,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  abundant  paftures,  confiderable 
fore  Its,  mines  of  coal,  See.  and  quarries  of  marble,  ltone, 
and  flate. 

MAYNOO'TH,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  count/ 
of  Kildare,  and  province  of  Leinlter.  In  this  town  is 
the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  for  the  education  of  per¬ 
fons  profefling  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  inftituted  by 
aCt  of  parliament  in  the  year  1795.  The  building  con- 
fifts  of  lodging-rooms,  fchools,  a  church,  library,  hall,  and 
different  offices  Ratable  to  the  accommodation  of  two 
hundred  ecclefiaftical  ftudents,  hefides  profeffors,  officers, 
and  fervants.  There  is  alfo  a  Lay  College,  eftablifhed  by 
private  lubfeription  in  1802.  When  the  evils  attendant 
on  a  foreign  education,  efpecially  under  the  circumliances 
in  which  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  expenfe  of  foreign  powers,  are  confidered,  it 
muft  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  wife  ftep  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  to  provide  a  place  of  education  for  them 
at  home  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  the  expenfe  thus  in¬ 
curred  fliould  ever  have  been  objected  to  by  Proteftants. 
The  queftion  is  not,  Whether  the  tenets  of  popery  are 
deferving  of  fupport?  but,  Whether  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  to'  be  fupplied  with  prielts  educated  at  the 
expenfe,  and  of  courf'e  attached  to  the  intereft,  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  or  fupplied  with  them  from  a  college  fup- 
ported  at  the  national  expenfe  ?  Maynooth  had  formerly 
a  college  founded  in  1518  by  an  earl  of  Kildare,  whole 
defeendant,  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  has  a  princely  refidence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  alio  a  charter- fchool  for 
fifty  girls.  Maynooth  is  twelve  miles  weft-by-north  from 
Dublin. 

MAY'NSTON,  a  village  in  Shropfhire,  near  Bilhop’s 
Stoke  ;  with  two  charity-lchools. 

MAY'N WARING  (Arthur),  an  eminent  political 
writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after 
ftudying  at  Oxford,  went  into  Chelhire,  where  he  lived 
fome  time  with  his  uncle  Mr.  Francis  Cholmondeley,  a 
nonjuror.  Here  he  profecuted  his  Itudies  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature  with  great  vigour;  and  then,  coming  up  to  Lon¬ 
don,  applied  to  the  Itudy  of  the  law.  He  was  hitherto 
very  zealous  in  anti-revolutional  principles,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  pieces  in  favour  of  king  James  II.  bur,  upon  being 
introduced  to  the  duke  of  Sotnerfet,  and  the  earls  of  Dor- 
fet  and  Burlington,  he  began  to  entertain  different  no¬ 
tions  in  politics.  His  father  left  him  an  eltate  of  near 
800k  a-year,  but  fo  encumbered,  that  the  intereft  of  the 
mortgage  amounted  to  almolt  as  much  as  the  revenue. 
Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Boile.au.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  in  which  polt  he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  (kill 
and  indultry.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  chief  fupports  of  it  by  his 
pleafantry  and  wit.  In  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne’s 
reign,  the  lord-treafuret  Godolphin  engaged  Mr.  Donne 
so  quit  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  imprelts,  and  made 
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Maynwaring  A  prefent  of  a  patent  for  that  office,  worth 
about  2000I.  a-year  in  a  time  of  bufinefs.  He  had  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  in  the  “  Medley  and  was  author  of  feveral 
other  pieces.  The  “  Examiner,”  his  antagonift  in  politics, 
allowed  that  he  wrote  with  tolerable  fpirit,  and  in  a  rnal- 
terly  ftyle.  Sir  Richard  Steele  dedicated  the  firli  volume 
of  the  Tatler  to  him. 

MA'YO,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Con¬ 
naught,  the  third  in  lize,  but  one  of  the  leait  populous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  ealt  by  Sligo  and  Rof- 
common,  and  on  the  Couth  by  Galway.  Its  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  49  Irifli  or  62  Englifh  miles  5  and  its 
breadth  45  Irilh  or  57  Englifh  miles.  It  contains  790,600 
acres,  or  1235  fquare  miles',  Irifh  ;  equal  to  1,270,144  acres, 
or  19^4  fquare  miles,  Englifh.  Its  population  was  efti- 
mated,  when  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  at  140,000,  occupying 
^,970  houfcs  ;  but  there  mult  have  been  (ince  that  time 
a  confiderable  increafein  this  as  well  as  every  other  coun¬ 
ty.  There  are  68  parifhes  ;  but  thefe  are  combined  into 
eighteen  benefices,  having  about  as  many  churches,  which 
would  be  a  dreadful  grievance,  if  the  great  mafs  of  the 
people  were  not  Roman  Catholics.  The  (oil  of  the  county 
of  Mayo  varies  prodigioufiy,  from  the  bleak  and  rugged 
mountain  to  the  fertile  and  cheerful  plain.  The  ealtern 
and  louthern  parts  are  arable  and  champaign  5  and,  though 
not  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  they  produce 
a(  fufficiency  of  corn  and  flax  for  home-confumption,  and 
fupply  other  counties  with  abundance  of  fat  and  (tore 
cattle.  In  the  mountainous  diltritft  of  Burrifhoole  there 
are  fome  fruitful  grounds  along  the  coalt  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys  ;  but  a  large  extent  in  the  north-well  is  overfpread 
with  an  imrnenfe  mafs  of  uninhabited  mountains,  and 
tracklefs  bogs  without  roads,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs 
to  the  few  farmers  and  fifhermen  who  dwell  upon  the 
coalt,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mullet ;  a  peuinfula, 
which  is  faid  to  be  fertile,  pleafant,  and  well  inhabited. 
Among  the  mountains  in  the  Couth-welt,  Croagh-Patrick 
claims  the  pre-eminence,  the  conical  fummit  of  which  is 
diftinguiffied  at  a  vaft  diftance  riling  2666  feet  above  the 
level  ot  the  fea,  and  being  by  fome  elleemed  the  higheft 
mountain- in  Ireland,  hut  others  confider  the  Recks  in 
Kerry  to  furpafs  it.  On  the  top  of  Croagh-Patrick  is  a 
very  largeand  remarkable  cairn.  M‘Nephin,  though  little 
inferior  to  it  in  height  and  fublimity,  being  2640  teet  high, 
is  of  a  very  different  character,  for  it  Hands  almoft  infu- 
lated,  and  appears  rounded  on  all  fides,  and  at  top  like  a 
huge  rath  or  barrow.  There  are,  in  the  fiat  country  that 
borders  upon  the  lakes  of  Malkand  Carrah,  many  miles  of 
rocky  ground,  which,  at  a  diftance,  appear  like  one  im- 
menfe  llieet  of  white  ltone  ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  iofpeflion 
of  thefe  fingular  rocks,  they  are  perceived  to  Hand  in  pa¬ 
rallel  lines,  from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  furface,  like 
fiag-ftones  pitched  in  the  ground  upon  their  edges  ;  and, 
however  they  may  vary  in  lhape,  fize,  and  diftance,  they 
are  all  calcareous,  and  have  ail  the  fame  direction.  Fiffures 
of  a  great  depth  are  found  in  fome  of  the  narroweft  inter- 
ltices;  but,  in  general,  the  verdure  between  them  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  palture  excellent  for  (beep.  Large  caverns 
and  lubterraneous  waters  are  alfo  frequent  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  efpecially  near  Cong.  At  the  back  of  that 
fmall  village,  a  very  broad  river  rufiies  at  once  from  be¬ 
neath  a  gently-doping  bank,  and,  after  a  rapid  courfe  of 
about  a  mile,  loles  itlelfin  Lough  Corrib.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  outlet  of  a  lubterraneous  channel,  through  which 
the  fuperfluous  waters  of  Lough  M?.(k  and  Lough  Carra 
are  dilcharged  into  Corrib.  This  rocky  part  of  Mayo 
abounds  alio  with  turlachs,  as  they  are  called  in  Irilh  :  thefe 
are  plains,  (ome  of  them  very  extenfive,  which,  having  no 
vifible  communication  with_any  brooks  or  rivers,  in  the 
winter  are  covered  with  water,  and  become  in  the  bummer 
a  rich  and  firm  palture, the  waters  rifingand  retiring  through 
rocky  clefts  in  the  bottoms.  There  are  many  fine  lakes 
in  this  county.  Lough  Conn,  at  the  foot  of  M'Nephin, 
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is  nine  miles  long  ;  Lough  Mafk  is  longer  by  two  mile6, 
and  confiderably  broader.  There  are  (ome  fine  harbours, 
and  many  illands,  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  are  no¬ 
ticed  in  diltincft  articles.  The  only  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  returned  from  this  county  are  the  two  knights  of  ths 
fhire. 

Mayo  was  formerly  a  biffiop’s  fee,  which  is  now  united 
to  Tuam.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Bourke. 
The  county  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  city,  built  in 
664;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  fome  traces  of  the 
ftone  walls  which  encompaffed  the  city, yet  remain  on  the 
plains  of  Mayo.  It  was  a  univerfity,  founded  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  fuch  of  the  Saxon  youths  as  were  converted  to 
the  Chriltiau  faith  ;  it  was  fituated  a  little  to  the  fouth  of 
Lough  Conn;  and  is  to  this  day  frequently  called  Mayo  of 
the  Saxons,  being  celebrated  for  giving  education  to  Anred 
the  Great,  king  of  England.  As  this  town  has  gone  to 
decay,  Caliiebar  is  reckoned  the  chief  town. 

MA'YO,  a  village,  or  fmall  town,  of  Ireland,  in  the 
above  county:  nine  miles  louth-eaft  of  Caltlebar. 

MA'YO,  a  province  of  new  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Hiaqui,  on  the  ealt  by  New  Bifi- 
cay,  on  the  louth  by  Cinaloa,  and  on  the  welt  by  the  gulf 
of  California.  1 

MA'YO,  a  riyer  of  New  Mexico,  which  gives  name  to 
a  .province.  It  runs  into  the  gulf  of  California  in  lat. '27. 
40.  N. 

MA'YO,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  government 
of  Caraccas  :  thirty-five  miles  w  ell  of  Caraccas. 

MA'YO.  See  Mat,  p.  572. 

MAYOBAM'BA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Truxillo:  150  miles  north-eaft  of  Truxillo.  Lat.  6.58.S. 

MAYOM'B  A ,  or  Jam'bq,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Loango, 
on  the  coaft.  Lat.  3.45.  S.  ion.  10.24.  E. 

MAYOM'BO,  a  town  of  Congo:  eight  miles  fouth- 
fourh-weft  of  Bombi. 

M  A'YON,  or  Albay.  See  Manilla,  p.  285. 

MA'YOR,  f.  [major,  Lat.]  The  chief  magillrate  of  a 
corporation,  who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called  Lord 
Mayor ; 

Wou’dft  thou  not  rather  chufe  a  fmall  renown  ; 

To  be  the  mayor  of  fome  poor  paltry  town  ?  Drydtn, 

When  the  king  once  heard  it ;  out  of  anger, 

He  fent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  llrait 

To  flop  the  rumour.  Shakejpeare's  Henry  VIII. 

According  to  fome  etymologilis,  the  word  mayor,  an¬ 
ciently  written  meyr ,  comes  from  the  Britilh  mint,  to  keep  ; 
or  from  the  old  Englifh  maier,  power;  and  not  from  the 
Latin  major.  King  Richard  I.  changed  the  bailiffs  of 
London  and  York  into  mayors;  and  from  that  example 
king  John  made  the  bailiff  of  King’s  Lynn  a  mayor,  anno 
1204:  Norwich  obtained  not  this  title  for  its  chief  ma- 
giftrate  till  the  feventh  year  of  Henry  V.  anno  1419  > 
lince  which  there  are  few  towns  of  note  but  have  had  51 
mayor  appointed  for  government. 

Mayors  of  corporations  are  jultices  of  peace  pro  tempore, 
and  are  mentioned  in  feveral  llatutes  ;  but  no  perlon  is  to 
bear  any  office  of  magiltracy  concerning  the  government 
of  any  town,  corporation,  &c.  who  hath  not  received  tilt 
facrament  according  to  the  church  of  England  within  one 
year  before  his  election,  and  who  (hall  not  take  the  oaths 
of  (upremacy,  &c. 

If  any  perfon  intrudes  into  the  office  of  mayor,  a  quo 
warranto  lies  again!!  him,  upon  which  he  fnall  not  only  he 
oulted,  but  fined.  And  no  mayor,  or  perfon  holding  an 
annual  office  in  a  corporation  for  one  year,  is  to  be  elected 
into  the  fame  office  for  the  next  ;  in  this  cafe,  perfons  ob- 
llructing  the  choice  of  a  fucceffor  are  fubjeeff  to  iool.  pe¬ 
nalty.  Where  the  mayor  of  a  corporation  is  not  chofen 
on  the  day  appointed  by  charter,  the  next  officer  in  place 
Ihall  the  day  after  hold  a  court,  and  eleft  one  ;  and,  if  there 
be  a  default  or  omiffion  that  way,  the  electors  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  cfaoofe  a  mayor,  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  out  o£ 
3  the 
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the  King's  Bench.  Mayors,  or  other  magistrates  of  a  cor¬ 
poration,  who  iliall  voluntarily  abfer.t  themfelves  on  the 
day  of  eleftion,  are  liable  to  be  imprifoned,  and  difquaii- 
fied  from  holding  any  office  in  the  corporation. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  mayor,  or  other  head  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  corporation,  depend  in  general  on  the  provifions  of 
the  charters,  or  prefcriptive  ufages  of  the  corporation,  or 
the  exprefs  provisions  of  an  adt  of  parliament.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  one  of  his  duties,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  privi¬ 
leges,  to  prelide  at  the  corporate  aflernbiies.  The  mayor, 
as  well  as  the  aldermen,  and  other  feleft  bodies,  have  no 
other  powers,  authorities,  or  privileges,  than  thofe  which 
they  poflefs  by  charter,  prefcription,  or  act  of  parliament. 

Where  the  mayor’s  prefence  is  neceffary  at  a  corporate 
afl'embly,  his  departure  before  a  bulinefs  regularly  begun 
be  concluded  will  not  invalidate  that  particular  bulinefs; 
bat  the  afl'embly  cannot  proceed  to  any  thing  elfe.  And 
on  the  death  of  the  mayor,  or  during  the  vacation  of  the 
office,  the  corporation  can  do  no  corporate  aft  but  that 
of  choofing  a  new  mayor. 

The  authority  of  mayors,  as  to  matters  not  relating  to 
their  corporation,  extends  to  the  following  other  parti¬ 
culars  :  The  flat.  2  Edw.  III.  c.  3,  gives  power  to  mayors 
to  arrelt  perfons  carrying  oft’enfive  weapons  in  fairs,  mar¬ 
kets,  Sc c.  to  make  affrays  and  the  difturbance  of  the  peace. 
By  flat.  28  I-Ien.  VIII.  c.  4,  mayors,  &c.  have  power  to 
let  the  price  of  ale  and  beer :  and  they  are  authorifed  to 
convift  pei  Cons  felling  ale  without  licenfe;  and  alfo  to  levy 
penalties  on  the  offender  by  diflrefs,  See.  They  are  to 
caufe  quart  and  pint  pots,  for  the  felling  of  ale,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  whether  they  hold  their  full  mealure  ;  and  to  mask 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  5I.  1 1  £?  12  Will.  III.  c.  15. 
Mayors,  bailiffs,  and  lords  of  leets,  are  to  regulate  the 
affile  of  bread,  and  examine  into  the  goodnefs  thereof; 
and,  if  bakers  make  unlawful  bread,  they  may  give  it  to 
the  poor,  and  pillory  the  offenders,  See.  5  Hen.  III.  ft.  6. 

Mayors,  See.  are  empowered  to  make  enquiry  into  of¬ 
fences  committed  again  It  flat.  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  requires 
that  the  Common  Prayer  be  read  in  churches  ;  and  that 
the  churchwardens  do  their  duty  in  prefenting  the  names 
of  fuch  perfons  us  abfent  themfelves  from  church  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Sec.  The  head  officers  of  corporations  are  to  appoint 
and  l'wear  overfeers  or  fearchers  to  examine  into  defefts  of 
northern  cloth,  &c.  and  the  overfeers  fhall  fix  a  feal  of 
lead  to  cloths,  exprefling  the  length  and  breadth  ;  and,  if 
they  find  any  faulty,  or  fealed  with  a  falfe  feal,  &c.  they 
are  to  prefentthe  fame  at  the  next  qunrter-feffions.  Mayors, 
&c.  neglecting  their  duty,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5I. 
30  Eliz.  c.  20.  Mayors  may  determine  whether  coin  of¬ 
fered  in  payment  be  counterfeited  or  not  ;  and  tender  an 
oath  to  determine  any  queftion  relating  to  it.  9  &  10 
Will.  III.  c.  21. 

By  flat.  23  Eliz.  c.  9,  mayors,  See.  may  call  before  them 
and  examine  dyers,  iufpefted  to  ufe  logtvood  in  dying; 
and,  if  they  find  caufe,  may  bind  them  over  to  the  quarter- 
fcfiions,  where,  on  conviftion,  they  are  liable  to  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  20!.  Under  various  ltatutes,  mayois  and  head 
officers  of  corporations  are  to  puniflt  drunkennefs. 

Mayors,  See.  fhall  enquire  into  unlawful  gaming,  again  If 
the  flat.  83  Hen.  VII  I.  e.  9.  They  are  to  feurch  places  fuf- 
pftted  to  be  gaming -homes,  and  levy  penalties,  Sec.  and  they 
have  po  Ver  to  commit  perfons  playing  at  unlawful  games. 

Hones  ftolen,  found  in  a-corporation,  may  be  redeemed 
by.  the  owner,  making  proof  before  the  head  officer  of  the 
corporation  ot  the  property,  Sec.  31  Eliz.  c.  12. 

Mayors  and  betid  officers  in  corporate  and  market  towns, 
and  lords  of  liberties  and  their  ttewards,  are  to  appoint  and 
i’wear  two  fkilfui  perfons  yearly,  to  be  learchers  and  fealers 
of  leather;  and  they  are  to  appoint  triers  of  iniufficient 
Bather,  and  of  leather  wares:  fearchers  not  doing  their 
duty  to  forfeit  40s.  and  triers  5I.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22. 

Mayors,  See.  on  receipt  of  precepts  Irom  (heriffs,  (when 
■wilts  are  iffued  tor  elections,)  requiring  them  to  choole 
Burg  tins  or  members  of  parliament,  by  the  citizens,  &c. 
art  to  proceed  to  election,  ai;d  make  returns  by  indenture 
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between  them  and  the  eleftors ;  and,  making  a  falfe  re- 
turn,  fhall  forfeit  40I.  to  the  king,  and  the  like  fum  to  the 
party  chofen,  not  returned.  Sec.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  14.  and 
a  Geo.  II.  c.  24. 

In  every  city,  town,  Sec.  there  is  to  be  a  common  balance 
and  fealed  w  eights,  under  divers  penalties :  there  is  alfo  to 
be  a  common  bufliel  fealed.  ZHen.VI.c.  5.  11  Hen.Vl.'e.  8. 
And  mayors,  Sec.  are  to  provide  a  mark  for  the  fealing  of 
weights  and  meafures,  being  allowed  id.  for  fealing  every 
bufneiand  hundred- weight ;  and  a  halfpenny  forevery  other 
meafure  and  half- hundred- weight,  &c.  Mayors  and  head 
officers  of  corporations,  Sec.  fhall  view  all  weights  and  mea¬ 
fures  once  a-year, and  punifli  offenders  ufing  falfe  weights; 
and  they  may  break  or  burn  fuch  weights  and  meafures, 
andinflift  penalties,  &c.  If  they  permit  perfons  to  fell  by 
meafures -not  fealed,  they  fhall  forfeit  5I.  Sealing  weights 
not  agreeable  to  the  ftandard,  is  liable  to  the  fame  penalty  ; 
and  refufing  to  feal  weights  and  meafures,  fubjefts  them 
to  a  forfeiture  of  40s.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  9. 

For  the  various  offences  which  mayois,  Sec.  have  jurif- 
diftion  to  punifli,  part  of  which  are  above  enumerated,  fee 
the  titles  of  the  offences  in  this  work;  and  the  ftatntes 
impofing  the  feveral  penalties.  See  alfo  the  articles  Cor¬ 
poration,  Justice  of  Peace,  Mandamus,  Sec.  and,  as 
to  what  regards  the jurifdiftion, and  functions, of  the  lord- 
mayor  of  London  in  particular,  and  his  courts,  fee  that 
article,  vol.  xiii.  p.  61,  62,  591-598.  We  have  only  to 
add,  that  by  an  aft  of  the  55  Geo.  III.  which  took  effeft 
on  the  ilt  of  September  la  ft  (1815),  the  lord-mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  fetting 
the  price  of  bread.  The  laft  price  fixed  (Aug.  29.)  was 
ui  the  quartern  loaf. 

MnVYOR,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coalt  of  New  Zealand.  Lat.  36.  57.S.  Ion.  183. 
31.  E.  Near  this  is  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands.and  rocks, 
to  which  Cock  gave  the  name  of  The  Court  of  Aldennen. 

MAYO'R  (Cape).  See  Cape  Mayor,  vol.  iii. 

MA'YORALTY,  f.  The  office  of  a  mayor. — It  is  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  mayoralty,  and  naineth  burgeffes  to 
the  parliament.  Carew. — There  was  a  (harp  profecution 
againft  fir  William  Capel,  for  mifgovernment  in  his  mayor¬ 
alty.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

MA'YORESS,  f.  The  wife  of  the  mayor. 

MAYOR'GA,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  dilcovered  in  17S0  by  Don  Francifco Antonio 
Maurella,  in  a  Spanifh  frigate  called  the  Princefla.  Lat. 
1S.3S.S.  Ion.  179.  52.  E. 

MAYOR'GA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftramadura,  on 
the  welt  coalt,  near  the  Atlantic:  fifteen  miles  fouth-vveft 
of  Levria,  and  fifty  north  of  Lilbon. 

MAYOR'GA  I'SLAND.  See  Majorca. 

MAYOT'f  A,  one  of  the  Coinora  Illands,  and  the  molt 
foutherly  of  thofe  fo  called  ;  about  240  miles  from  the 
coalt  of  Africa,  and  150  from  the  ifland  of  Madagascar. 
This  ifland  is  laid  to  be  low,  cold,  and  damp  ;  to  abound  in 
provifions  and  fruits;  but  not  inhabited  near  the  coalt. 
L  it.  1 3.  S.  Ion.  45.  16.  E. 

MAY'OW  (John),  an  ingenious  phyfician  and  phyfio- 
logili,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in  1645.  He  was  entered  a 
ftudent  of  Wadham-college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  pro¬ 
bationer-fellow  of  All-Souls.  He  graduated  in  civil  law  5 
but  turned  his  ftudies  to  medicine,  of  which  he  became  a 
practitioner.  He  ieems  chiefly  to  have  refided  at  Bath  ; 
but  he  died  at  the  houfe  of  an  apothecary  in  York-lfreer, 
Covent-garden,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  thirty-feven  ;  and 
thele  are  all  the  circumstances  recorded  ot  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  likely  to  have  become  a  great  ornament  of 
his  profeflion. 

Mayow  puolilfied  at  Oxford,  in  1669,  “Traftatus  duo, 
quorum  Prior  agit  de  Relpiratioue,  Alter  de  Racliitice.” 
Tliele  were  reprinted  in  his  “Traftatus  Quinque  Medico. 
Pfiyfici,’’  Oxon.  1674,  8vo.  with  lome  additional  treaties. 
Their  fubjefts  are,  oil  nitre  and  rntro-ae.ial  fpirit  ;  on 
refpiration  ;  on  the  refpiration  or  r tier  foetus  in  tile  uterus 
and  egg;  on  mufcular  motion  ;  and  on  the  rickets.  The 
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firft  of  tliefe  treatifes  has  given  the  author  a  juft  title  to 
be  regarded  at  lead  3s  a  precurfor  to  fome  of  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  modern  difcoveries  in  pneumatic  chemiltry.  His 
nitro-aerial  or  ign'eo-aerial  fpirit,  a  conftituent  part  of  at- 
mofpherical  air,  and  the  food  of  life  and  flame,  the  exift- 
ence  of  which  he  proves  by  many  ingenious  and  decifive 
experiments,  is  the  fame  with  the  modern  dephlogifticated 
or  pure  air,  or  oxygen  ;  and,  though  his  fpeculations  about 
it  are  mixed  with  much  hypothecs,  yet  the  idea  he"  enter¬ 
tained  of  its  important  agency  in  the  operations  of  nature 
feems  confirmed  by  the  late  chemical  theories.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  its  abforntion  by  the  blood  in  refpiration,  and  the 
production  of  animal  heat  by  its  means,  are  admitted  fads 
in  modern  phyfiologv.  Mayow  was  acquainted  with  a 
method  of  transferring  air  from  veflel  to  vellel  under  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  had  invented  an  apparatus  for  detaching  aerial 
fluids,  by  means  of  mixtures,  or  the  focus  of  a  burning- 
glafs,  in  veflels  inverted  in  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  fliort,  that  had  he  lived  at  the  prefent  day,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the  laft  half-cen¬ 
tury,  he  would  have  ranked  among  the  very  firft  of  che¬ 
mical  philofophers.  With  refpect  to  the  mechanifm  of 
refpiration,  he  was  the  firft  who  rightly  remarked  that  all 
the  intercoftal  mufcles  confpire  in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs. 
His  theory  of  the  nitro-aerial  fpirit  runs  through  all  his 
liypothefes;  and  he  regards  it  as  the  caufe  of  inufcular 
motion  and  nervous  influence.  It  is  the  want  of  a  due 
degree  of  the  latter,  to  w  hich  he  aferibes  the  rickets,  then 
confidered  as  a  new  difeafe.  The  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  writer  was  recalled  by  Dr.  Beddoes  in  a  re-publi¬ 
cation  of  his  chemical  trails  in  1790;  and  with  the  excu- 
fable  partiality  of  an  admirer  of  lingular  and  neglected 
genius,  he  attributed  to  him  a  lhare  of  relative  merit  per¬ 
haps  beyond  his  due,  and  fomewhat  derogatory  from  the 
jult  claims  of  later  chemifts.  His  work  is  undoubtedly  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon  for  the  time,  though  not  with¬ 
out  a  large  admixture  of  the  fpirit  of  hypothefis  which 
v\as  the  fault  of  that  age.  Gen.  Biog. 

MAYPO',  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  lat.  33.  26.  N. 

MAY'PURG,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  2.  10.  N.  Ion.  51.46.  E. 

MAY'RI,  a  town  of  Cuba  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
Havannah. 

MAYS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Zea. 

MAY'SEMERE,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire,  two  miles 
north-weft  from  Gloucelter.  The  turnpike-road  from 
Gloucefter  to  Worcefter  and  Ledbury  runs  through  it. 

MAYSSUR'.  See  Mysore. 

MAY'SVILLE,  a  polt-town  of  America,  in  Mafon 
county,  Kentucky  ;  484  miles  from  Wafhington. 

MAYTE'NUS,  f.  [formed  of  the  Chili  name  maiten.'] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diandria,  order  monogynia, 
natural  order  jafminete,  JuJf.  Generic  characters — Calyx: 
perianth  inferior,  very  final!,  of  one  leaf,  five-lobed.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  of  one  petal,  bell-lhaped,  undivided.  Stamina: 
filaments  two,  inferted  into  the  corolla;  antherae  .... 
Piftillum  :  gerrnen  fuperior,  roundifh;  ftyle  undivided; 
ltigma  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  fmall,  ovate,  cora- 
prefied,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves,  burftingat  the  edges, 
the  partitions  continued  half-way  along  the  middle  of  the 
valves,  which  are  at  length  reflexed.  Seeds:  folitary, 
ovate-oblong,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each  cell  ;  em¬ 
bryo  flat,  in  a  flefhy  albumen. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx 
five-lobed  ;  corolla  bell-fhaped,  undivided  ;  capfule  fupe¬ 
rior,  comprelTed,  of  two  cells  and  two  valves ;  feeds  folitary. 

Maytenus  boaria,  a  fingle  fpecies.  It  is  a  fhrub  or 
fmall  tree,  with  the  habit  of  a  Phillyrea  ;  about  twenty 
feet  high,  much  branched.  Leaves  fometimes  oppofite, 
fometimes  alternate,  evergreen,  nearly  feflile,  elliptical, 
acute,  ferrated,  fmooth  ;  dark  green  above,  brighter  be¬ 
neath  ;  with  a  prominent  rib,  and  feveral  veins.  The 
flowers,  which  Feuillee  did  not  meet  with,  are  deferibed 
by  Juflieu  as  fcattered.  The  laft-mentioned  author  fays 
one  cell  of  the  fruit,  with  its  feed,  is  frequently  abortive. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  996, 
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Native  of  Chili.  “  The  maiten,"  fays  Feuillee,  “  is  the 
cou nter-poifon  of  the  llithi,  (a  plant  whofe  clafs  and  genus 
are  unknown  to  us,)  the  mere  (hade  of  which  caufes  fuch 
fwellings  as  to  deform  the  human  body.  In  cafe  of  fimi- 
lar  accidents,  a  decodtion  of  the  branches  of  the  maiten , 
ufed  as  a  fomentation  to  the  parts  afflidted,  is  the  molt 
fpeedy  cure.”  Feuill.  Chil.  iii.  33.  t.  23. 

MAY'TO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Xa- 
lifco :  fifty  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Purification. 

MAYTZ,  a  town  of  Pruftia,  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
tenland  :  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Raftenburg. 

MAYZE.  See  Cape  Mayzi,  vol.  iii. 

MAYZEROY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mofelle  :  feven  miles  feuth-fouth-weft  of  Boulay, 
and  eight  eaft  of  Metz. 

MA'ZA,  /.  [Greek.]  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  fort  of  food,  in  common  ufe  among  the  poorer  fort  of 
people.  It  was  made  of  the  meal  of  parched  barley, 
fprinkled  with  fome  liquid,  and  was  eaten  with  honey. 
Hippocrates  every-where  fpeaks  of  this  as  of  a  coarfe  kind 
of  bread,  and  advifes  the  changing  the  common  finer 
bread,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  for  this  coarfer  kind,  as  a 
thing  very  conducive  to  health.  He  feems  conftantly 
to  cor.fider  bread  as  the  drier,  and  the  maza  the  moifter, 
diet.  Among  the  Athenians,  maza  was  a  fort  of  cake 
made  of  flour  boiled  with  water  and  oil,  and  fet,  as  the 
common  fare,  before  fuch  as  were  entertained  at  the  public 
expenfe  in  the  Prytaneum,  or  common-hall.  We  may  con- 
fider  it  as  a  fort  of  flummery,  or  hafty- pudding. 

MAZA'CA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  in  the  prefecture  of  Cilicia, 'called  alfo  Maza,  and 
furnamed  Cafarea.  Strabo  gives  it  the  title  of  Metropolis 
of  Cappadocia,  furnamed  Eufebiw,  and  places  it  on  Mount 
Argseus. 

MAZAGAN',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  built  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1506,  and  named  by  them 
Cajlillo  Real.  Under  the  walls  of  this  place,  on  the  north 
fide,  a  dock  has  been  made,  which  will  admit  fmall  velfels ; 
but  large  (hips  are  obliged  to  anchor  fix  miles  out  at  fea, 
on  account  of  the  Cape  of  Azamore,  which  ftretches  to 
the  weft,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  double,  if  a 
fouth-weft  wind  (hould  drive  them  from  their  anchors. 
Mazagan  was  befieged,  without  effeCt,  in  1562,  by  the 
fherifte  of  Morocco  ;  and  remained  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Portuguefe  till  1762,  when  the  emperor  laid  fiege  to  it  jult 
as  it  was  determined  to  be  abandoned  by  the  court  of  Lif- 
bon.  The  town  of  Mazagan  is  at  prefent  entirely  ruined, 
and  almoft  uninhabited.  The  Moors  have  taken  away 
the  timber  of  the  houfes,  and  left  the  walls  (landing.  At 
a  little  diftance  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Mazagan  is  an  old 
tower,  called  Borijha-,  whence  the  name  of  Bridja,  which 
the  Moors  confound  with  that  of  Mazagan.  It  is  iixty- 
five  miles  north  of  Morocco.  Lat.  32.  54.  N.  Ion.  8. 46.  W. 

MAZALIG',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Su- 
gulmeffa:  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Stigulmefla. 

MAZALQUI'VIR.  See  Mers  il  Kebeer. 

MAZAMET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn  ;  fixteen  miles  north  of  Carcaflone,  and  nine 
fouth-eaft  of  Callres. 

MAZAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vauclufe :  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Avignon. 

MAZANDERAN',  or  Mezenderan,  a  province  of  Per- 
fia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by 
Choralan,  on  the  fouth  by  Chuliftan  and  Irak,  and  on 
the  weft  by  Ghilan.  The  fouthern  part  is  mountainous; 
and  nearly  defert;  neverthelefs  it  contains  fome  charming 
valleys,  and  the  air  is  healthy  :  this  part  is  called  Tabtrijlan. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  aftonilhingly  fertile,  fo  that  it  is 
called  The  Garden  of  Perfia  ;  and,  from  the  month  of 
September  to  April,  the  whole  country  appears  like  a  vaft 
parterre  of  flowers.  The  inhabitants  collect  filk,  but  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  Ghilan  ;  a  great  deal 
of  cotton,  which  they  dye  and  manufacture;  fugar;  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  efpecially  raifins,  of  fome  of  which  they 
make  wine,  but  dry  the  chief  for  fale  3  a  great  deal  of 
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rice,  Corn,  and  fait.  Among  the  animals  are  tygers,  deer, 
(keep,  goats,  &c.  This  province  is  well  fituated  for  trade 
on  the  Cafpiaw  Sea,  but  the  towns  on  the  coalt  are  in- 
fefted  by  pirates,  Balfrufch  is  the  capital;  and  hither 
the  Ruffians  and  Armenians  convey  their  mercliandife, 
though  the  traffic  is  much  iefs  confiderable  than  it  was, 
on  account  of  the  impofitions  of  the  khan  of  Mazanderan. 
Merchants  from  Kafkin,  Ifpahan,  Schiras,  and  Korafan, 
refort  to  Balfrufch,  and  bring  for  fide  the  Perfian  and  In¬ 
dian  commodities.  Lat.  33.40.  N.  Ion.  50.  30.  E. 

This  province,  and  alfo  tliofe  of  Shirvan,  Ghilan,  and 
Affrabad,  have  been  much  affedfed  by  the  unfettled  ffate 
of  Perfia,  and  the  civil  wars  which  liarrafs  that  divided 
empire.  On  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  the  fuccefior  of 
Nadir  Sliah,  in  1779,  Perfia  became  expofed  to  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  difputed  fucceffion,  and  was  divided  between  the 
two  principal  competitors.  Akau  Mahomet  Khan,  a  Per- 
lian  of  high  diftinflion,  was  caftrated  in  his  infancy  by  or¬ 
der  of  Nadir  Shah  ;  but,  pofTefli ng  great  civil  and  military 
talents,  lie  became  matter,  in  1788,  of  Mazanderan  and 
Ghilan,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Ifpahan  and  Tauris.  Jaa- 
far  Khan,  nephew  of  Kerim  Khan,  was  at  that  period 
fovereign  of  Shirauz,  the  capital,  and  of  the  foathern 
provinces.  In  general,  however,  thefe  provinces  are  go¬ 
verned  by  their  own  khans,  who,  though  tributary  to  the 
fopbi,  render  themfelves  occafionally  independent  ;  and, 
as  they  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  their  go¬ 
vernments  are  almof  always  the  feat  of  hoftility,  rapine, 
and  devaftation  ;  and  trade  flourifhes  or  declines  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  exaffions  of  the  fovereigns  are  more  or  lefs 
frequent  and  exorbitant. 

MAZA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Veronefe  :  eight 
miles  north  of  Verona. 

MAZANSKA'IA,  a  fort  of  Ruflia,  on  the  Volga:  fix- 
ty  miles  north-weft  of  Tchernoijar. 

MAZA'RA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
at  the  town  of  Mazara. 

MAZA'RA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  divifon 
called  the  Valley  of  Mazara,  ftuated  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft,  near  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near  or  upon  the 
ruins  of  Selinuntium.  At  a  diftance  its  appearance  is 
not  unpromifing,  as  it  prefents  to  view  feveral  convents 
and  chapels  richly  ornamented;  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  and  it  lias  only  one  fquare  before  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  Mazara  was  of  fome  note  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  many  of  their  tombs  and  infcriptions  are  found 
in  it.  In  the  cathedral  are  fome  valuable  farcopliagi ;  and 
one  in  particular,  which  on  account  of  the  llyle  of  its 
cotnpofition,  as  well  as  its  defign  and  workmanfliip,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Greeks.  Mazara  was  laid  walte  by  the 
Saracens,  and  was  taken  from  them  by  earl  Roger,  who 
vowed  to  build  a  church  if  he  obtained  a  victory.  The 
church  does  not  now  exift.  At  Mazara  have  been  found 
fome  Punic  and  many  Roman  coins,  and  thofe  of  the 
Saracens  in  their  tombs.  It  has  not  now  more  than  7000 
inhabitants,  without  trade  or  manufacture.  The  chief 
cultivation  is  that  of  cotton.  Here  is  no  harbour;  but 
the  fea  enters  by  a  channel  above  half  a  mile  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  would  form  an  excellent  fhelter  for  (hipping, 
if  merchants  had  any  inducement  to  come  hither.  Ma¬ 
zara  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop.  It  is  fifty  miles  fouth-weft 
from  Palermo.  Lat.  37.46.  N.  Ion.  12. 28.  E. 

MAZA'RA  (Valley  ot),  the  welterly  divifion  of  the 
ifland  of  Sicily. 

MAZ'ARD,  or  Ma'z'zard,/.  [mafchoire,  Fr.]  A  jaw. 
Hanmer. — Now  my  lady  Worm’s  chaplefs,  and  knockt 
about  the  mazard  with  a  fexton’s  fpade.  ShakeJ'peare. 
Where  thou  might’lt  ftickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard.  Hudibras. 

To  MAZ'ARD,  v.  a.  To  knock  on  the  head. — rf  I  had 
not  been  a  fpirit,  I  had  been  mazarded.  B.  Jon/on’s  Mafques. 

MAZAREL'LI,a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto: 
fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Noto. 

MAZARI'N  (Julius),  a  celebrated  minifter  of  ftate, 
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and  a  cardinal,  born  in  1602  at  Pifcina,  a  town  in  Abruzzo, 
of  a'noble  family  named  Mazarini.  In  the  courfe  of  edu¬ 
cation  he  difplayed  talents  which  eventually  introduced 
him  into  the  houfehold  of  Jerome  Colonna,  afterwards 
cardinal.  When  that  young  nobleman  went  to  ftudy  at 
the  univerfity  of  Alcala  in  Spain,  Mazarin  followed  him, 
and  there  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  law,  in  which  after  his 
return  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor.  He  attended  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  attached  himfelf  to  Sacbetti,  after¬ 
wards  cardinal,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Lombardy, 
where  a  war  was  then  prevailing  concerning  Calal  and 
Montferrat.  Cardinal  Barberini  afterwards  went  thither 
in  quality  of  legate  to  his  uncle  the  pope;  and  Mazarin, 
who  had  remained  there,  and  had  paid  great  attention  to 
the  politics  of  that  part  of  Italy,  gave  him  much  afliftance 
in  his  attempts  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  the 
different  powers.  When  the  French  were  juft  preparing 
to  attack  the  Spanifh  lines  before  Calal,  Mazarin  rode  out 
of  them  on  full  gallop,  crying  “  Peace  !  peace  !”  and 
brought  propofals  to  the  French  general,  which  caufed  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms;  and  were  followed  in  1631  by  the 
treaty  of  Ratifbon.  His  fervices  in  this  bufinefs  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  pope  with  the  place  of  referendary;  and  in 
1634  he  was  fent  as  vice-legate  to  Avignon,  and  nuncio 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  there  acquired  the  efteem  of 
the  all-powerful  Richelieu,  and  of  the  king,  Louis  XIII. 
who  procured  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate  in  1641. 
After  the  death  of  that  great  minifter,  Louis  created  him 
counfellor  of  (fate,  and  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  will.  At  the  death  of  the  king  in  1643,  Mazarin  was 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  by  the 
regent-queen  Anne  of  Auftria,  who  had  the  moft  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  in  him  :  it  is  faid  Ihe  married  him, 
and  that  theifl'ue  of  this  marriage  was  “  the  man  with  the 
iron  mafque.”  See  Maso.ue,  p.  503,  4. 

Mazarin  was  a  very  different  man  from  Richelieu  ;  he 
was  fimple  and  niodeft  in  his  appearance  and  equipage; 
infinuating  in  his  manners;  and  he  ever  affected  to  carry 
his  point  rather  by  gentle  means  than  by  the  force  of  au¬ 
thority.  But  the  rapacity  of  his  difpofition  foon  raifed  a 
powerful  party  againlt  him,  while  his  foreign  manners 
threw  a  ridicule  over  him  which  rendered  him  contempti¬ 
ble.  Some  edicts  of  taxation  being  refufed  verification  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  Mazarin  caufed  the  prefident  to 
be  imprifoned.  This  was  the  fignal  for  the  civil  wars 
which  commenced  in  1648,  in  which  the  Parifians  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  De  Retz,  with  feveral  princes  of  the 
blood  and  nobles.  The  queen,  the  young  king,  and  the 
minifter,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  St.  Germain’s. 
Mazarin  was  profcnbed  as  a  public  dilturber  of  the  peace: 
Conde,  then  on  the  fide  of  the  court,  befieged  Paris,  and 
the  war  of  the  Fronde  enfued,  which  was  more  fertile  in 
fatirical  fongs  and  epigrams  than  in  important  events. 
An  accommodation  was  effected  in  1649,  by  which  the 
parliament  preferved  its  right  of  affembling,  and  the  queen 
kept  her  minifter.  In  the  following  year,  frefh  dilturb- 
ances  led  the  parliament  to  iffue  a  decree,  banifhing  Ma¬ 
zarin  from  the  kingdom.  He  made  his  retreat  to  Cologne, 
whence  he  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  coun- 
fels.  In  1652  Mazarii:  returned  to  France  with  feven 
thoufand  men  whom  he  had  raifed;  but,  being  regarded 
by  parliament  as  a  public  enemy,  lie  was  obliged  a  fecond 
time  to  retire.  In  1653  he  entered  Paris  amidft  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  inconftant  people;  and  even  the  parliament, 
from  which  a  more  fteady  line  of  conduft  might  have 
been  expected,  received  him  with  diftinguifhed  honours. 
Henceforward  iiis  powers  were  unlimited  :  in  1655  he 
made  a  treaty  with  Cromwell,  of  which  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  was  the  refilling  Charles  II.  an  afylum  in  France. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  terminated  in  1659  by  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  negociated  in  perfon  between  Mazarin 
and  the  Spanifh  prime  minifter.  The  ceffion  of  Alface  to 
France  was  one  of  its  conditions,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
young  king  to  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  another.  After 
this,  the  cardinal  afiimied  a  greater  ttate,  and  ruled  with  a 

more 
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more  abfolute  fway  ;  while  the  queen-mother  loft  all  hep 
influence,  and  was  reduced  to  infignificance.  Hiftory  has 
handed  down  a  variety  of  heavy  charges  again  It  him  ;  l'uch 
as  having  purpofely  brought  up  the  young  king  in  igno¬ 
rance  ;  not  having  fignalized  his  adminiftration  by  a  fingle 
grand  or  ufeful  national  eftablifhment ;  and  having  amalfed 
iuch  a  fortune  as  no  other  minifter  ever  had,  amounting, 
it  was  faid,  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or  eight 
millions  fieri ing.  Ilis  profperity  was  of  no  long  duration  : 
he  was  attacked  by  a  difeaie  which  his  conlfitution  could 
not  refill.  When  fenfible  of  his  danger,  he  began  to  feel 
fcruples  concerning  the  wealth  which  he  had  heaped  to¬ 
gether;  and  his  confefidr  plainly  told  him  that  refiitution 
was  necefiary  for  his  falvation.  He  gave  the  whole  to  the 
king,  in  the  hope  that,  as  was  the  cafe,  his  raajefiy  would 
reltore  it  to  his  heirs.  He  died  in  1661,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine.  The  Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  containing  his 
negotiations  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  publilhed 
in  two  volumes  umo.  in  1745.  The  trails  on  the  contro- 
verfy  refpefling  the  war  of  the  Fronde  were  fo  numerous, 
that  a  complete  colleftion  of  them  amounted  to  forty- fix 
volumes  4to.  The  adminiftration  and  talents  of  Mazarin 
have  been  compared  with  thofe  of  Richelieu  ;  but  the  com¬ 
manding  features  which  diltinguifhed  the  latter  are  in 
vain  fought  for  in  the  former.  Prudent,  fiibtle,  and  ava- 
licious,  he  endeavoured  to  foothe  rather  than  to  command  ; 
to  deceive  than  to  vanquilh  ;  and  the  love  of  glory  either 
did  not  exilt  in  his  bolom,  or  was  loft  in  his  infatiable 
thirltof  money.  See  the  article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  724- 
719‘ 

MAZARI'NE,  f.  in  cookery,  a  particular  manner  of 
drelling  fowls  ;  a  little  dilh  fet  in  a  larger. 

MAZARINE-BLU'E,  /.  A  deep  blue  colour. 

M  AZARI'NO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto  : 
fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Piazza,  and  twenty  north-ealt  of 
Alicata. 

MAZATLAN',  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Chiametlan,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name  :  forty  miles 
north-weft  of  Chiainetlan.  Lat.23.15  N.  Ion.  106.46.  W. 

MAZATLAN',  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  23.15.  N. 

MA'ZE,  f  [from  mijfen,  Dut.  to  miftake  ;  or  from 
mape,  a  whirlpool.]  A  labyrinth  ;  a  place  of  perplexity 
and  winding  palfages. — He  left  in  himielf  nothing  but  a 
maze  of  longing,  and  a  dungeon  of  forrow.  Sidney. 

Circular  bafe  of  rifing  folds,  that  tower’d 

Fold  above  fold,  a  furging  maze.  Milton. 

He,  like  a  copious  river,  pour’d  his  fong 

O’er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground.  Thomfon. 

Confufion  of  thought  ;  uncertainty  ;  perplexity. — While 
they  ftudy  how  to  bring  to  pafs  that  religion  may  feem 
but  a  matter  made,  they  lofe  themfelves  in  the  very  maze 
of  their  own  difcourfes,  as  if  reafon  did  even  purpofely 
forfake  them,  who  of  purpofe  forfake  God,  the  author 
thereof.  Hooker. 

The  ways  of  Heav’n  are  dark  and  intricate  ; 

Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex’d  with  error. 

Our  underftanding  fearches  them  in  vain.  Addifon. 

Others  apart  fat  on  hill  retir’d, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon’d  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 

Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abfolute} 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  loft.  Milton, 

To  MAZE,  v.  a.  To  bewilder  ;  to  confufe  : 

Much  was  I  maz'd  to  fee  this  monfter  kind. 

In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue.  Spenfer. 

MAZE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayne  and  Loire  :  eleven  miles  eaft  of  Angers,  and  feven 
fouth-weft  of  Bauge. 

MAZE'AS  (John-Mathuirin),  a  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Landernaw  in  Brittany  in  j  7  j  3,  and  died  in  1802. 
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He  wrote,  1.  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geo¬ 
metry,  with  an  Introduction  to  Conic  Seflions.  2.  In- 
ftitutiones  Philofophicae,  3  vols.  i2nio.  He  was  an  eccle- 
fiallic,  and  held  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
at  Paris,  before  the  revolution.  Nouv.  Did.  HJl. 

MA'ZER,  f.  [ maefer ,  Dut.  a  knot  of  maple.]  A  maple- 
cup. — Virgil  obferves,  like  Theocritus,  a  juft  decorum, 
both  of  the  fubjeCl  and  perfons;  as  in  the  third  paftoral, 
where  one  of  his  fhepherds  defcribes  a  bowl,  or  mazer,  cu- 
rioufly  carved.  Dryden. 

Then,  lo  !  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 

A  mazer  ywrought  of  the  maple-ware, 

Wherein  is  enchafed  many  a  fair  fight 

Of  bears  and  tygers  that  make  fierce  war.  Spenfer. 

.  MAZ'ERAS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Hyrca- 
nia,  falling  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Plutarch. 

MAZERA'Y,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  Chorafan  :  one 
hundred  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Neflapour. 

MAZE'RES  en  FOI'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Arriege  :  thirteen  miles  north-north- well 
of  Mirepoix,  and  twenty-five  north  of  Tarafcon. 

MAZEUTOX'ERON,  f.  [the  name  of  a  plant  lately 
brought  from  Port  jackfon  ;  and  deferibed  in  Labillar- 
diere’s  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  and  in  Andrews’s  Botanical  Re- 
pofitory.  But,  before  it  received  this  uncouth  name,  it  had 
been  deferibed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the  Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 
and  adopted  into  the  fyftem  under  the  name  of  Correa, 
in  honourof  Jofeph  Correa  de  Serra,  LL.D.  F.R.  and  L  SS. 
a  learned  Portuguefe  botanift,  who  had  been  fecretary  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lifbon.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  oClandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  ru- 
taces,  fuff.  Generic  characters — Calyx  :  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
fhaped,  regular,  with  four  teeth,  inferior,  permanent. 
Corolla:  regular;  petals  four,  linear-oblong,  cohering  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  externally  clothed  with  ftarry  pubefcence; 
fpreading  at  their  fummits,  and  obtufe.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  eight,  awl-(haped,  fmooth,  dilated  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom,  four  of  them  fomewhat  longer  than  the  reft;  antherar 
fertile,  incumbent,  oblong,  of  two  cells,  burfting  longitudi¬ 
nally,  without  any  appendage.  Piftillum  :  germen  fuperior, 
briltly,  four-lobed  ;  ltyle  thread-fhaped,  about  as  long  as 
the  ftamens,  linooth  ;  ftigma  in  four  fmall  acute  lobes. 
Capfules :  four,  cohering  longitudinally,  coriaceous,  each 
lined  with  an  elaftic  arillus.  Seeds  :  two  in  each  capfule, 
black,  kidney-fhaped. — EJfential  Charafter.  Calyx  of  one 
leaf ;  petals  four,  cohering  ;  antherse  incumbent,  fimple, 
two-celled,  burfting  longitudinally  ;  capfules  four,  co¬ 
hering,  each  lined  with  an  elaftic  arillus. 

1.  Mazeutoxeron  rufum  :  leaves  roundifli,  even,  entire  ; 
flowers  ereCl.  A  flirub  four  or  five  feet  high,  much 
branched  ;  the  branches  oppofite,  downy  and  white. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhortand  broadilh  white  footftalks,  of 
a  roundifli  elliptical  obtufe  form,  entire,  even,  not  undu¬ 
lated,  fingle-ribbed  ;  green,  but  fprinkled  with  minute 
dots  of  white  ftarry  deciduous  pubefcence  above ;  very 
white  beneath,  and  clothed  with  denfe  pubefcence,  which, 
like  that  of  the  whole  genus,  confilts  of  clofely-entangled 
ftarry  or  cluftered  hairs.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  termi¬ 
nating  the  fmall  branches,  folitary,  or  two  or  three  toge¬ 
ther,  on  fliortifh  flalks,  upright,  white.  Calyx  very  ob- 
fcurely  four-toothed.  Petals  four  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  cohering  when  young,  then  fpreading  into  a  fun¬ 
nel  fhaped  flower.  Stamens  rather  fliorter  than  the  petals, 
with  red  antherae.  The  petals,  calyx,  and  flower-ltalk,  are 
all  clothed  with  the  fame  white  ftarry  pubefcence  as  the 
backs  of  the  leaves,  which,  when  for  fome  time  dried, 
turns  of  a  rufty  hue;  and  this  muft  account  for  Billar- 
diere’s  fpecific  name,  rufum ;  his  defeription  having  ap¬ 
parently  been  made  from  dried  fpecimens  after  his  return 
home.  Dr.  Smith  calls  it  white-jlowered.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon  :  originally  found  by  flr 
Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander.  It  is  a  hardy  green- 
fhrub,  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  requiring  peat- 
eurtb,  and  regular  fupplies  of  water. 

1.  Mazeutoxeron 
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2.  Mazeutoxeron  reflexum  :  leaves  oblong,, uacfulatecl, 
heart- tliaped  at  tbe  bafe  ;  flowers  pendulous;  calyx- teeth 
elongated.'  Taller  than  the  foregoing.  It  firfl  flowered 
at  the  marquis  of  Blandford’s,  at  White  Knights,  Berks, 
the  feeds  having  been  fent  from  New  South  Wales.  It 
thrives  well  under  a  warm  wall  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
little  covering  in  winter,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn.  The 
branches  are  numerous,  divaricated,  and  forked,  clothed 
vi  hen  young  with  cluttered  rutty  pubefcence.  Leaves  on 
fliort  (talks,  reflexed,  oblong,  bluntith,  veiny,  heart-rtiaped 
at  the  bafe;  undulated  and  fomewliat  revolute  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  green,  dotted,  and  roughith  above  ;  denfely  pubefcent 
and  whitifh  beneath.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  pendulous,  with  a  pair  of  narrow  bradtes  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  ;  corolla  cylindrical,  the  petals 
cohering  ttrongly,  except  at  the  bafe  and  fummit,  all  over 
downy,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  itamens  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla;  capfules  white,  hairy;  feeds  black.  It  varies  with 
trifid  as  well  as  quinquefid  flowers,  but  its  natural  and 
general  ftrudture  is  quadrifid,  like  the  other  fpecies.  The 
flowers  are  without  fmell,  at  lead  in  this  country;  but 
their  afpedl  is  Angular  and  elegant. 

The  Cornea  rubra,  or  red-floweped  corrtea,  added  by 
Dr.  Smith  from  Banks’s  MS.  Herbarium,  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  above.  The  leaves  indeed  are  more  com¬ 
monly  ovate  than  heart- fit  aped  at  their  bafe,  though  vari¬ 
able  in  this  refpedt;  the  flowers  grow  rather  upright  than 
pendulous,  and  their  calyx  is  almoft  perfedlly  even  at  the 
edge,  with  fcarcely  any  rudiments  of  teeth,  and  nothing 
like  the  linear  elongations  obfervable  in  the  laft,  which 
form  its  mod  decifive  charadter.  The  plant  however  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  criinfon  hue  of  the  corolla, 
which,  contraded  with  its  green  extremities,  renders  this 
one  of  the  handfomed  New-Holland  flirubs ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that,  though  dried  fpecimens  have  been 
brought  from  its  native  country,  no  feeds  have  vegetated 
in  our  gardens.  The  flower-buds  and  their  cups  look 
exadfly  like  fmall  acorns.  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander 
iird  difcovered  this  fpecies.  Smith’s  Exotic  Botany,  vol.  ii. 
Linn.  Tranf.  vol.  iv.  p.  319.  Wildenow's  Sp,  PI,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32 4- 

MAZIE'RA,  or  Midja're,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  near  the  ealt  coad  of  Arabia:  fixty  miles  long,  and 
eight  w  ide.  Lat.  ao.  N.  Ion.  74.  E. 

MAZIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  T wo  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dibridt 
of  Parthenay.  The  place  contains  605,  and  the  canton 
8447,  inhabitants,  in  twelve  communes. 

MAZIL',  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba:  twenty  miles 
vved-fonth-wed  of  Bayamo. 

MA'ZING,/.  The  adt  of  confuting. 

MAZOCH'I  (Alexio  Symmacho),  a  learned  Italian 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1684,  at  St.  Maria,  a  village  near 
Capua.  He  was  placed  for  education  in  the  Campanian 
feminary,  where  he  profited  fo  little  under  the  bad  me¬ 
thods  of  indrudfion  then  in  ufe,  that  he  was  fent  to  Na¬ 
ples,  to  be  tinder  the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Charles, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  Greek  literature..  From  him  he 
foon  imbibed  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages;  and, 
being  introduced  to  good  authors,  he  acquired  fuch  a  love 
for  (tudy,  that  he  became  didinguithed  for  his  acquire¬ 
ments.  As  he  was  dettined  to  the  church,  he  went  through 
a  regular  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theology  at  Naples  ; 
but,  being  left  to  his  own  difpofal  by  his  father’s  death, 
he  took  a  wide  range  in  his  ttudies,  without  any  other 
guide  than  his  own  inclination.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
intimate  friend,  Charles  Majelli,  from  the  office  of  prefect 
in  the  Neapolitan  feminary,  to  that  of  the  pope’s  fecretary, 
Mazochi  lucceeded  him  in  the  former  employment,  to 
the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  liimfelf  with  the  utmob 
alfiduity.  He  taught  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  attended  to  the  discipline  of  the  feminary,  which 
greatly  flourithed  under  liis  care.  His  reputation  induced 
the  archbifhop  of  Capua,  Caraccioli,  £0  urge  his  return 
to  his  native  place  j  as  an  inducement  to  which,  he  was 
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prefen  tied  with  a  canonry  in  that  church  :  but  lie  would 
agree  only  to  fpend  at  Capua  the  time  required  by  his 
duty  as  canon,  and  the  red  of  the  year  at  Naples.  The 
pope  foon  after  prefented  him  with  a  theological  canonry, 
upon  which  he  relinquitlied  tuition  in  polite  literature, 
and  devoted  hintfelf  to  teaching  the  Scriptures  alone.  His 
fird  publication  was  of  the  antiquarian  clafs,  and  wa3 
confequenr  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  at  Capua  ;  it  was  entitled  “  I11  mutilum  Carnpani 
Amphitheatri  Titulum,  aliatque  nonnullas  Campanas  In- 
fcriptiones  Commentarius,”  1727,  4to.  afterwards  much 
enlarged  by  him.  The  profound  erudition  and  critical 
acumen  which  he  difplayed  in  this  performance,  acquired 
him  great  applaufe  from  the  learned,  efpecially  from  Zeno 
and  Muratori.  Some  illiberal  oppofition  which  he  met 
with  from  the  clergy  of  Capua,  caufed  him  to  quit  that 
city,  and  fix  his  relidence  altogether  at  Naples,  where, 
through  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Spinelli,  the  archbifhop, 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  prcfeflor  of 
facred  literature  in  the  royal  academy.  In  1739  he  pnb- 
1  i tli ed  an  epidle  “  De  Dedicatione  tub  Afcia,”  on  which 
obfcure  fiibjefl  of  antiquity  he  employed  a  mnfs  of  criti¬ 
cal  erudition. 

A  family-incident  of  an  improper  matrimonial  engage¬ 
ment  being  contracted  by  one  of  his  nephews  againtt  his 
father’s  will,- induced  him,  in  1742,  to  republith  with 
commentaries  a  diflertation  by  Mufcottola  archbifhop  of 
Rofano,  “  De  Filiisfamilias  invito  Patre  nupturientibus,” 
in  which  he  entered  deeply  into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity. 
The  fame  line  of  fludy  gave  him  confiderable  employ¬ 
ment  on  occafion  of  the  difcovery  of  two  marble  tablets 
on  which  an  ancient  calendar  of  faints’days  was  engraven  : 
this  gave  rife  to  an  elaborate  publication  of  his  in  3  vols. 
4to.  in  1744.  A  Hi  dory  of  the  Cathedral  of  Naples  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  with  various  other  antiquarian  differtaficos  on 
different  topics.  Of  thefe,  one  of  the  moll  curious  and 
valuable  was  his  “  Commentarium  in  Regii  Herculanenlis 
Mufaei  aeneas  Tabulas  Heraclienfes,  fol.  1754.  His  fcrip- 
tural  ftudies  gave  rife  to  a  publication  entitled  “  Spicile- 
gium  Biblicum,”  3  tom.  410.  1763,  1778,  of  which  the 
two  firff  relate  to  the  Old  Teftame’ivr,  the  lalt  to  the  New. 
In  this  work  there  is  a  great  variety  of  illullration  of  the 
facred  writings,  drawn  from  the  principal  profane  writers 
of  antiquity;  together  with  a  mafs  of  other  learning,  by 
which  the  fubjeCl  is  fometimes  rather  overwhelmed  than 
elucidated,  and  the  requifite  order  and  method  is  im¬ 
paired.  Thefe  faults  are  alfo  difcoverable  in  feveral  of 
liis  antiquarian  works,  in  which  copioufnefs  of  erudition 
is  more  confpicuous  than  the  judicious  ufe  made  of  it. 
His  lad  printed  work  was  a  collection  of  Opufcula,  con¬ 
taining  Orations,  Dedications,  Epiflles,  Poems,  Differta- 
tions,  &c.  in  2  vols.  4to.  1771,  1775.  He  left  others  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  prefs,  among  which  lie  himfelf  particularly 
valued  thofe  relative  to  Hebrew  poetry  and  Jewitli  anti¬ 
quities.  Though  naturally  of  a  delicate  conltitution,  ha 
was  enabled  to  continue  his  literary  labours  without  in- 
termiflion  to  an  advanced  age.  He  then  fell  into  a  date 
of  deplorable  mental  imbecility,  under  which  his  life  was 
protrailed  to  the  age  of  eighty-fix.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1771,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Redituta,  where 
a  monument  was  erefled  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his 
nephews.  Mazochi  was  a  man  void  of  ambition,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  retired,  fober,  and  dudious,  life;  grave,  taci¬ 
turn,  and  exa<5t  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties. 
He  bequeathed  to  the  poor  his  library,  and  the  little  mo- 
ney  he  had  accumulated.  Eabroni  Vita  Italor. 

MAZONO'MUS,  f.  Among  the  ancients,  a  very  large 
diffi,  commonly  of  wood,  in  which  the  maza  (fee  p.  jSi) 
was  ferved. 

MAZOR'BO,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  dogado  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  podettaria  of  Torcello,  compofed  ot  three  fmall 
iflands  united  by  bridges.  There  are  two  pariffi-churches, 
St.  Pietro  and  St.  Michele ;  with  a  priory,  and  four  nun¬ 
neries.  In  thefe  convents  live  the  mod  confiderable  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  j  and  the  remainder  maintain 
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themfelves  partly  by  billing,  and  partly  by  the  culture  of 
■wine  and  garden-fluff. 

MAZOR'NO,  a  town  of  the  bate  of  Venice,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Po  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Venice. 
Inhabitants,  1400. 

MAZOU'N  AH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  nearly  furrounded 
by  the  Shelliff,  and  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture:  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Muflygannym,  and  twenty-fix 
fouth  of  Tennes, 

MAZ'ULA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  two 
towns  in  Africa  Propria,  according  to  Ptolemy.  He  places 
one  on  the  coaft,  and  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  5  and 
the  other  a  little  inland. 

MAZ'ULA,  in  modern  geography,  a  town  of  Congo, 
on  the  coaft:  fifty  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Botnbi. 

MAZ'ULA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
coalt  of  Africa.  Lat.  8.  5.  S. 

MA'ZUS,/.  [fo  denominated  by  Loureiro,  from  ^as£oj, 
Gr.  a  nipple,  on  account  of  the  little  ftalked  tubercles 
which  fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  characters  are  fo  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  Mimulus,  that  we  fliall  refer  to  that  article  for 
one  of  the  fpecies,  M.  pumilio.;  the  other,  M.  rugofus, 
being  already  defcribed  under  the  name  given  it  by  Thun- 
berg,  Lindernia  Japonica,  vol.  xii.  p.  740. 

MA'ZY,  adj.  Perplexed  with  windings;  confufed  : 
How  from  that  faphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks. 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  (hades, 

Ran  neflar.  Milton. 

The  Lapithte  to  chariots  add  the  ftate 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  fteed  to  bound, 

To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round,  Dryden. 

MAZZARU'NI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  on  the  fouth  coalt,  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Terra- 
aova. 

MAZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Valteline :  nine  miles 
weft  of  Sondrio. 

MAZZO'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Lavora  :  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Capua. 

MAZZUCHEL'LI  (Giammaria,  Count),  a  nobleman, 
of  Brefcia,  diftinguiflied  for  his  acquaintance  with  Ita¬ 
lian  literature,  flourifhed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote,  1.  Notizie  hiftoriche  e  critiche  intorno  alia  Vita, 
alle  Inventione,  ed  agli  Scritti,  di  Archimede  Siracufano, 
Brefc.  1737,  4to.  2.  La  Vita  di  Pietro  Aretino,  Pad.  1741, 

8 vo.  3.  He  began  a  vaft  biographical  work  on  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  Italy,  entitled  “  Gli  Scrittori  d’ltalia,”  &c.  of 
which  he  only  finifhed  the  two  firft  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  2  vols.  folio,  1753,  1763-  This  would  have  been  the 
moft  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  author’s  untimely  death.  He 
left  to  his  fons  a  great  collection  of  materials  for  the  fub- 
fequent  parts,  which  J.  Bapt.  Rodelli  gave  fome  expecta¬ 
tions  of  publishing.  During  his  life  there  was  publiflied, 
4.  Mufeum  Mazzucliellianum,  feu  Numifmata  Virorum 
DoClrina  prasftantium,  quae  apud  Jo.  Mar.  Comitem  Maz- 
zuchellum  Brixiae  fervantur,  1761,  folio.  Saxii  Onom. 

MAZZUO'LI  (Francefco),  a  celebrated  painter,  is  fo 
much  better  known  by  the  defignation  of  Parmigiano, 
that  we  mull  refer  to  that  word  for  his  hiftory. 

MAZZUO'LI  (Girolamo),  the  coufin  and  pupil  of 
Francefco,  is  little  known  as  a  painter  beyond  Parma  and 
its  diftri&s,  though  for  impafto,  and  the  whole  myftery  of 
colour,  he  has  few  equals.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
feveral  pictures  painted  by  this  artift,  efpecially  thofe  of 
a  higher  and  gayer  tone,  are  conftantly  afcribed  to  Par¬ 
migiano.  He  was  more  attached  to  the  ftyle  of  Corregio 
than  Francefco,  and  feized  its  character  with  great  avidity 
in  the  Nuptials  of  Santa  Catherina  in  the  church  del  Car¬ 
mine.  He  excelled  in  perfpeftive  ;  and  in  the  Laft  Supper, 
in  the  refeftory  of  Santo  Giovanni,  placed  and  painted  a 
colonnade  with  all  the  illufiens  of  Pozzo.  To  the  ruoft 
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harmonious  cbiaro-fcuro,  he  added  grandear,  variety,  and 
vivacity,  in  frefco. 

He  had  a  fon,  Alejandro  Mazzuoli,  who  painted  in  the 
dome  of  Parma,  1571.  He  is  a  feeble  imitator  of  the  fa¬ 
mily'  ftyle.  Fufeli's  Pilkington. 

MB  AE'QUA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Buenos  Ayres  :  no  miles  eaft  of  Corrientes. 

MBOM'BOY,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  into  the 
Parana. 

MBOT'ALEY,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  int© 
the  Parana. 

M.  D.  Medicines  doRor,  doflor  of  phyfic. 

ME,  the  oblique  cafe  of  Is 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 

Unbleft  to  tread  an  interdicted  lhore.  Pope. 

For  me  the  fates,  feverely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  fufpenfe.  Pope. 

Me  is  (ometimes  a  kind  of  ludicrous  expletive. — He  thrufts 
me  hiinfelf  into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentleman¬ 
like  dogs,  under  the  duke’s  table.  Shakejpeare. 

He  prefently,  as  greatnefs  knows  itfelf. 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor.  Skakejp. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  ungrammatically  for  /;  as,  melhinks  1 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 

Than  my  unpleas’d  eye  fee  your  courtely.  Shakejpeare , 

MEABAN',  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of  France, 
Lat.  47.  33.  N.  Ion.  2.51.  W. 

MEACHEGONG',  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ava  :  thirty  miles  north  of  Prone. 

MEA'CO,  or  Mia'co,  called  alfo  Kio,  a  city  of  Japan, 
in  the  ifland  of  Niphon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
whole  empire,  and  now  the  fpiritual  capital,  being  the 
refidence  of  the  dairi.  (See  the  article  Japan,  vol.  x. 
p.  6§8.)  It  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  fouthera 
coaft,  on  a  fpacious  and  fertile  plain,  about  160  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Jeddo,  the  reputed  capital.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  firft  commercial  city,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
principal  manufactures :  it  is  alfo  the  feat  of  the  imperial 
mint ;  and,  as  the  dairi’s  court  is  literary,  all  books  are 
printed  here.  It  is  furrounded  at  fome  diftance  by  high 
mountains,  much  covered  with  ftately  temples,  monalte- 
ries,  burying-places,  and  pleafure-houfes  ;  all  of  which  are 
adorned  with  gardens  and  orchards,  and  a  great  variety 
of  verdure,  as  they  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  ri¬ 
vulets  which  flow  from  thofe  mountains.  Tliefe  ftreams 
unite  in  the  centre  of  the  city,"  and  there  divide  it  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns.  The  whole  city,  when  in 
its  greateft  fplendour,  appears  by  its  high  and  itately  walls 
to  have  been  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  nine  or  ten 
in  breadth  ;  to  which  we  may  add  its  fpacious  fuburbs, 
and  the  imperial  palace,  which  of  itfelf  is  a  kind  of  city, 
fepa rated  from  the  reft.  The  llreets  are  narrow,  but  long 
and  ftraight ;  and  we  learn  from  Kaempfer,  that,  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  in  1674,  they  amounted 
10405,642,  of  whom  182,070  were  males,  and  223,572  fe¬ 
males,  without  including  the  numerous  attendants  of  the 
dairi,  and  probably  the  children,  together  with  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  ftrangers,  who  refort  hither  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Its  temples  are  numerous,  and  beyond 
conception  magnificent  and  fplendid.  Although  Meaco 
has  fuffered  much  from  pillage,  maflacre,and  conflagration, 
it  is  ftill  the  grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  manufactures  of 
Japan,  and  of  all  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic  merchan¬ 
dize,  and  the  principal  feat  of  commerce.  Here  they  re¬ 
fine  their  metals,  and  carry  on  all  forts  of  manufactures  : 
here  they  weave  and  dye  the  ricneft  filks  and  ftuffs,  make 
and  (ell  the  moft  beautiful  Japan-work,  porcelain,  inulical 
inftruments,  paintings,  carvings,  all  forts  of  gold,  filver, 
and  copper,  articles,  and  particularly  ft  eel  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  moft  curious  workmanlhip:  they  alfo 
prepare  in  this  place  drefifes  of  all  forts  for  both  (exes, 
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which  are  fit  for  ufe,  and  they  manufafiture  a  variety  of 
toys  and  trinkets.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  kind  of  com¬ 
modity  which  may  not  be  procured  at  Meaco,  nor  any 
kind  of  workman  (hip  which  its  artifts  will  not  imitate. 
Lat.  35.  24.  N.  Ion.  153.  30.  E. 

ME'ACOCK,/!  An  uxorious  or  effeminate  man. — A 
woman’s  well  help’d  up  with  fuch  a  meacock.  Dehker's 
llonejl  Whore. 

ME'ACOCK,  ad],  Tame;  timorous;  cowardly: 

’Tis  a  world  to  fee. 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cu  rife  ft  threw.  S'lakefp, 

MEAD,  f.  [maebo,  Sax.  meethe ,  Dut.  meth,  Ger.  hydro- 
meli,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  honey. — 
Though  not  fo  folutive  a  drink  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be 
more  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  Bacon . 

He  fheers  his  over-burden’d  (keep  : 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Drydex. 

One  of  the  heft  methods  of  preparing  mead  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Into  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  the  whites  of  fix 
eggs;  mixing  thefe  well  together,  and  to  the  mixture 
adding  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an 
hour;  then  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  rofe- 
mary.  As  foon  as  it  is  cold,  put  a  fpoonful  of  ye£t  to  it, 
and  tun  it  up,  keeping  the  veffel  filled  as  it  works  ; 
when  it  has  done  working,  Hop  it  up  clofe  ;  and,  when 
fine,  bottle  it  off  for  ufe. 

Thorlej'  fays,  that  mead  not  inferior  to  the  beffc  of  fo¬ 
reign  wines  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner :  Put 
three  pounds  of  the  fined:  honey  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  two  lemon-peels  to  each  gallon;  boil  it  half  an  hour, 
well  feummed  ;  then  put  in,  while  boiling,  lemon-peel : 
work  it  with  yefl ;  then  put  it  in  your  veffel  with  the 
peel,  to  (land  five  or  fix  months,  and  bottle  it  off  for  ufe. 
If  it  is  to  be  kept  for  feveral  years,  put  four  pounds  of 
honey  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Macquer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemifiry,  directs  to 
choofe  the  whited,  pured,  and  bed-taded,  honey,  and  to 
put  it  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  water: 
a  part  of  this  liquor  mud  be  evaporated  by  boiling,  and 
the  liquor  feummed,  till  its  confidence  is.  fuch,  that  a 
frefh  egg  (hall  be  fupported  on  its  furface  without  finking 
more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into  the  liquor;  then  the  li¬ 
quor  is  to  be  drained,  and  poured  through  a  funnel  into 
a  barrel ;  this  barrel,  which  ought  to  be  nearly  full,  mud 
be  expofed  to  a  heat  as  equable  as  poffible,  from  20  to  27 
or  28  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care 
that  the  bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed. 
The  phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfid  for  two  or  three  months, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  they  will 
diminifh  and  ceafe.  During  this  fermentation,  the  barrel 
mud  be  filled  up  occafionally  with  more  of  the  fame  kind 
of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart, 
on  purpofe  to  replace  the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the 
barrel  in  froth.  When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the 
liquor  has  become  very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be 
put  into  a  cellar,  and  well  clofed  ;  a  year  afterwards  the 
mead  will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

Mead  is  a  liquor  of  very  ancient  ufe  in  Britain  ;  and  it 
feems  probable,  that,  before  the  introduction  of  agricul¬ 
ture  into  this  ifland,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water, 
was  the  only  ftrong  liquor  known  to  its  inhabitants,  as 
it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations  in  the  fame  circum- 
llances.  This  continued  to  be  a  favourite  beverage 
among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  poderity  long  after 
they  had  become  acquainted  with  other  liquors.  The 
mead-maker  was  the  eleventh  perfon  in  dignity  in  the 
courts  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  place  of 
the  phyfician.  The  following  ancient  law  of  that  princi¬ 
pality  lhows  how  much  this  liquor  was  edeemed  by  the 
Britifh  princes ;  <(  There  are  three  things  in  the  court 


which  mud  becommunicated  to  the  king  before  they  are 
made  known  to  any  other  perfon  :  1.  Every  fentence  of 
the  judge;  2.  Every  new  fong  ;  and,  3.  Every  cafk  of 
mead.”  This  was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called  by 
Ollian  the  joy  and  drength  of  fhells,  with  which  his  he¬ 
roes  were  fo  much  delighted.  After  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  ale  or  beer  became  the  mod  general  drink  of 
all  the  Britifh  nations  who  praCtifed  that  art,  as  it  had 
long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  continent.  See 
Ale,  vol.  i. 

MEAD,  or Mead'ow,A  [maths,  Sax.]  Ground  fome- 
what  watery,  not  ploughed,  but  covered  with  grafs  and 
flowers. — Mead  is  a  word  chiefly  poetical : 

Paints  her,  ’tis  true,  with  the  fame  hand  which  fpreads 
Like  glorious  colours  through  the  flow’ry  meads, 

When  lavifh  Nature  with  her  bed  attire 

Cloaths  the  gay  fpring,  the  feafon  of  defire.  Waller. 

Yet  ere  to-morrow’s  fun  fliall  (how  his  head. 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 

For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed.  Dryden. 

MEAD  (Richard),  a  very  eminent  phyfician,  was  born 
in  Augud  1673,  at  Stepney  ;  of  which  parifli  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Matthew  {Head,  a  Prefbyterian,  was  one  of  the 
two  miniders  ;  but  had  been  ejeCled,  for  non-conformity, 
in  the  year  1662.  As  he  had  a  handfome  patrimony,  be¬ 
ing  descended  from  a  confiderable  family  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  he  continued  to  refide  in  the  parifli,  (preaching  to  a 
numerous  congregation  of  diflenters,)  and  bedowed  a  li¬ 
beral  education  on  his  large  family,  under  a  private  tutor 
at  home.  This  little  domeltic  fchool,  however,  wras  broken 
up  in  1683,  when  Mr.  Mead,  having  been  accufed  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  plot  againd  government,  thought  proper 
to  retire  to  Holland,  leaving  Richard,  his  eleventh  child, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Singleton,  an  able  claflical  fcholar, 
who  had  been  ejeCled  from  the  office  of  fecond  mailer  of 
Eton  fchool  as  a  non-conformid.  Richard  made  great 
progrefs  in  his  claflical  dudies,  which  he  proceeded  to 
finifh  at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  Grsevius,  in  1689. 
After  a  refidence  of  three  years  at  that  place,  he  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  attended  the  leclures  of  Herman  on  botany,  and 
of  Pitcairn  on  the  theory  and  praflice  of  medicine.  He 
received  much  friendly  attention  from  the  latter,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  mathematical  principles  of  that  fei- 
ence,  which  were  prevalent  in  his  early  writings.  He 
then  commenced  his  travels  ;  and  vifited  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  where  he  graduated  in  philofophy  and  phy¬ 
fic,  at  Padua,  in  Augud  1695.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1696,  he  fettled  in  the  very  houfe  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  praHifed  his  profeflion  for  feveral  years  with 
confiderable  fuccefs;  and,  in  1699,  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  merchant  in  London.  His  fird  publication,  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Mechanical  Account  of  Poifons,”  which  con¬ 
tained  the  refult  of  many  experiments,  made  with  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  viper,  &c.  appeared  in  1702,  and  gained  him 
confiderable  credit.  In  fubfequent  editions,  however,  he 
candidly  retraced  fome  points  of  his  mechanical  theory, 
which  more  mature  obfervation  convinced  him  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  explain  the  funHions  of  a  living  body.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  treatife,  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  vice-prefidents  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton. 
In  1703,  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpi- 
tal,  when  he  took  up  his  refidence  in  Crutched  Friars. 
In  1704,  he  publifhed  his  treatife  “  De  Imperio  Solis  et 
Lunse  in  Corpore  humano,  et  Morbis  inde  oriundis,”  8vo. 
Phyficians  have  always  been  prone  to  apply  the  fafhionable 
philofophy  of  their  day  to  the  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  in  this  eflay,  Mead 
built  his  reafoning  on  the  theory  of  attraftion,  which 
Newton  had  promulgated,  attempting  to  (how  that  perio¬ 
dical  influences  were  produced  on  the  living  body,  as 
upon  the  tides  of  the  Ca  and  the  atmolphere.  In  1707, 
he  received  the  diploma  of  M.D.  from  the  univerfity  of 
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Oxford,  through  the  interefl,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  who  was  not  averfe  to  patronifing  a  junior  of  riling 
reputation,  w  hen  he  was  himfelf  declining.  In  1711,  he 
removed  to  Aultin  Friars,  into  the  houfe  which  had  been 
inhabited  by  Dr.  Howe,  then  deceafed.  About  the  fame 
time  he  was  appointed  by  the  company  of  fiygeons  to 
read  the  anatomicaf  lectures  in  their  hall,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  for  fix  or  feven  years  with  great  applaufe. 
In  1714,  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  died  ;  and 
Mead  took  his  houfe,  in  Bloomfburv-fquare.  He  was 
now  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians ;  and  he  had 
been  called  into  confutation  in  the  Inft  illnefs  of  queen 
A  line,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  pronounced  more 
decilively  on  her  danger  than  the  court-phy ficians.  From 
this  time  he  feems  to  have  flood  among  the  firft  of  his 
profeffion  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1715  refigned  his  of¬ 
fice  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital,  partly  in  confequence  of 
his  full  employment,  and  partly  of  the  diftance  of  the 
hofpital  from  his  refidence. 

The  occurrence  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  in  1719, 
occafioned  great  alarm  in  London,  where  the  dreadful 
mortality  of  1665  was  not  forgotten  ;  and,  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  the  fecretary  of  date  ap¬ 
plied  to  Dr.  Mead  for  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
malady, and  of  the  belt  means  of  preventing  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country.  In  confequence  of  this  applica¬ 
tion,  he  publilhed,  in  the  following  year,  “  A  Short  Dif- 
courfe  concerning  peltilential  Contagion,  and  the  Me¬ 
thods  to  be  ufed  to  prevent  it,”  dedicated  to  Mr.  Craggs, 
the  fecretary  of  date.  In  this  work  he  decidedly  main¬ 
tained  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague,  which  had 
been  queftioned  in  France,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  the 
purpoie  of  cutting  off  all  communication  of  the  infedlion, 
by  quarantine,  lazarettoes,  and  other  means  of  feclufion. 
This  tradl  palfed  through  no  lefs  than  feven  editions  in 
one  year  ;  to  the  eighth,  in  1723,  was  added  a  new  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  method  of  cure;  and  the  laft,  publilhed  in 
1744,  was  Hill  farther  enlarged  ;  it  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Mattaire,  and  afterwards  by  profelfor  Ward. 

In  the  year  1721,  Dr.  Mead  was  directed  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  II.)  to  fuperintend  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  in  the  perfons  of 
fome  criminals,  which  had  been  recommended  by  lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  in  confequence  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  falubrity  of  the  practice,  as  performed  at  Conftanti- 
nople  and  other  eaftern  countries.  His  report  was  fa¬ 
vourable;  fo  that  the  example  of  the  practice  was  imme¬ 
diately  fet  by  the  royal  family,  and  its  general  introduc¬ 
tion  thus  accelerated. 

As  Dr.  Mead  was  ever  anxious  to  fupport  the  honour 
of  his  profeflion  by  his  liberal  conduit,  and  by  aflociating 
■with  it  the  character  of  a  friend  and  patron  of  learning,  fo 
he  afferted  its  dignity  in  his  Harveian  Oration,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  College  in  Odlober  1723,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed.  In  this  oration  he  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  the 
profelfion  was  exercifed  by  feveral  families  of  djftindlion 
among  the  Romans;  and  he  annexed  to  it  a  dilfertation 
on  fome  coins,  which  had  been  ftruck  at  Smyrna,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  phyficians.  This  publication  was  the  origin  of 
a  controverfy,  which  was  begun  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  and  in  which  Mead  wasfupported  by  his  friend  pro- 
fefi'or  Ward,  of  Grelham  College.  Dr.  Middleton,  per¬ 
haps  with  the  greater  weight  of  erudition  on  his  fide,  un¬ 
dertook  to  prove  the  fervile  condition  of  the  Roman  phy¬ 
ficians.  The  controverfy  was  carried  on  in  a  manner  ho¬ 
nourable  to  both  parties  ;  and  Middleton,  in  a  fubfequent 
work  on  Greek  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  fpoke  of  Mead 
in  terms  of  great  refpeft.  In  the  fame  year,  Dr.  Mead 
gave  an  example  of  the  honourable  condudl  that  is  due 
between  the  members  of  a  liberal  profeffion,  in  the  fer- 
vices  which  he  performed  towards  Dr.  Freind,  when  the 
latter  phyfician  was  committed  a  prifoner  to  the  Tower, 
upon  the  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  in  Aiterbury’s 
plot,  in  confequence  of  fome  free  obfervations  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  (See  the  arti¬ 
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cle  Freind,  vol.  viii.  p.  33.)  Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  li¬ 
beration  in  a  fpirited  manner;  and  paid  over  to  him  a 
confiderable  fum,  received  from  his  patients  during  his 
imprifonment. 

In  1727,  Dr.  Mead  was  appointed  phyfician  inordinary 
to  king  George  IT.  His  profefiionah  occupations  were 
now  fo  extenfive,  that  for  many  years  he  had  no  leifure 
for  writing.  He  had,  fo  early  as  the  year  1712,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Dr.  Freind  his  opinions  refpetling  the  im¬ 
portance  of  purgatives  in  the  fecondary  fever  of  fmall- 
pox,  upon  which  fubjedl  Dr.  Freind  publifhed  a  letter  in 
1719.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1747,  that  Dr.  Mead 
printed  his  treatife  “  De  Variolis  et  Morbilis,”  which  con¬ 
tains  many  valuable  obfervations  on  both  thefe  difeafes, 
and  alfo  Itrong  recommendations  of  the  practice  of  ino¬ 
culation.  Both  this  work  and  the  Letter  of  Dr.  Freind 
were  made  the  fubjedl  of  animadverfion  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  (whofe  fkiil  in  pathology  appears  to  have  been  much 
inferior  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,)  in  a  work 
entitled  “The  State  of  Phyfic  and  Difeafes,  &c.”  which 
gave  rife  to  a  controverfy  that  engendered  confiderable 
acrimony  in  the  two  learned  advocates  for  the  practice. 
Dr.  Mead  fubjoined  to  his  treatife,  which  was  written  in 
a  pure  Latin  flyle,  a  tranfiation  of  Rhazes’s  Commentary 
on  the  Small-pox  into  the  lame  language,  a  copy  of  which 
he  had  obtained  from  Leyden,  through  the  affiftance  of 
his  fellow-ftudent  Boerhaave,  with  whom  he  had  main¬ 
tained  a conflant  correfpondence.  It  was  chiefly  through 
the  patronage  and  interpofition  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  Mr. 
Sutton’s  ventilator,  for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  foul 
air  from  fliips,  was  received  into  the  navy,  by  an  order 
from  the  admiralty, after  a  delay  often  years;  and  he  (till 
farther  recommended  it,  by  adding  to  a  publication  of  fe¬ 
veral  tradts  that  had  been  written  on  the  fubjedl,  in  1749, 
“A  Treatife  on  the  Scurvy,”  in  which  he  aferibed  that 
fatal  difeafe  to  inoifttire  combined  with  putridity. 

About  this  time,  as  he  began  to  retire  in  fome  degree 
from  the  fatigues  of  practice,  he  employed  his  leifure  in 
reviling  his  former  publications,  and  in  compofing  others. 
He  publifhed  in  the  year  1749  his  “  Medicina  facia,  feu 
de  Morbis  infignioribus  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,”  8vo. 
The  objedl  of  this  work  was  to  reconcile  men’s  minds  tc> 
the  facred  writings,  by  (bowing  that  the  difeafes,  men¬ 
tioned  in  them,  were  explicable  on  natural  grounds  ;  and 
he  fupported  the  dodlrine  of  fome  divines,  who  maintained 
efpecially  that  the  dtemoniacs  mentioned  in  the  Gofpel 
were  only  infane  or  epileptic  perfons.  His  laft  u>ork  was 
afummary  of  the  experience  ofhisadtive  profefTional  life, 
which  might  be  deemed  a  bequell  to  his  medical  brethren, 
and  was  publifhed  in  1751,  under  the  title  of  “  Monita  et 
Praecepta  Medica,”  8vo.  This  little  volume  was  almolt 
purely  pradtical,  confiding  of  detached  obfervations  on  a 
variety  of  difeafes  and  medicines,  many  of  which  have 
flood  theteflof  fubfequent  experience;  it  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  was  tranflated  into  Englifli.  Soon  after 
this  period,  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  him  incapable 
of  exertion,  either  as  a  pradlitioner  or  an  author;  and  he 
gradually  funk  under  increafing  debility,  until  the  16th 
of  February,  1754,  when  he  expired,  without- any  vilible 
figns  of  fullering,  in  the  eighty-firft  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Temple-church,  near  his  brother  Sa¬ 
muel,  an  eminent  counfellor,  who  died  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  and  a  monument  was  eredled  to  his  memory,  in 
Weftminlter-abbey,  by  his  fon. 

The  medical  charadter  has  rarely  obtained  more  refpedla- 
bility  than  in  the  perfon  of  Dr.  Mead.  Fie  was  not  only 
in  high  and  univerfal  efteem  on  account  of  his  profeflional 
fkiil,  out  was  the  greated  patron  of  fcience  and  polite  li¬ 
terature  of  his  time.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence 
with  the  principal  literati  of  Europe  ;  all  men  of  talents 
found  a  ready  afliflance  from  him  in  every  undertaking; 
and  no  foreigner  of  any  learning  or  talle  vifited  London* 
without  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Mead.  His  ample  in¬ 
come  was  fpent  in  a  noble  and  hofpitable  way  of  living, 
in  gratuities  to  men  of  fcience,  and  the  encouragement  of 
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learned  publication,  and  in  the  colleftion  of  fcarce  and 
valuable  books,  manufcripts,  and  literary  curiofities,  of 
which  no  individual  of  his  time,  in  this  kingdom,  pof- 
feflld  fo  choice  and  ample  a  colleflion.  Of  all  his  trea¬ 
sures  he  made  the  mod  liberal  life;  for  he  not  only  freely 
.admitted  learned  men  of  all  countries  to  fee  and  examine 
them,  but  he  likewife  entertained  them  at  his  table,  and 
treated  them  with  lingular  urbanity.  Dr,  Johnfon  ufed 
to  fay,  that  “Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad  lunfhine  of 
life  than  almoft  any  man.” 

The  whole  works  of  Dr.  Mead  have  frequently  been 
collected  and  puldiflied  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
A  French  tranflation  of  them  by  Code,  1774,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  is  elleemed  for  its  numerous  notes.  Memoirs  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Mead,  M,  D.  1755. 

ME'ADIA,  [.  in  botany.  The  plant  Dodecatheon  was 
fo  called  by  Catefby,  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Richard  Mead, 
the  celebrated  phyfician,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  me¬ 
rit  in  his  profeflion,  was  not  judged  by  his  contemporaries 
to  deferve  this  botanical  honour;  and  Linnaeus  therefore 
did  not  confirm  it.  The^only  work  of  Dr.  Mead’s  ever 
mentioned  as  giving  him  a  claim  to  fuch  diftinftion,  is  his 
Mechanical  Account  of  Poifons,  in  which,  however,  there 
is  nothing  botanical.  Crantz  made  a  fecond  attempt  to 
refiore  the  name  of  this  eminent  phyfician,  elegant  fcho- 
lar,  and  patron  of  literature,  to  botany,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  His  words  are,  “  reftituo  Meadio  plantain,  magis 
forte  merenti,  quam  plurimi  alii,  quibus  fexuales  concef- 
fere.”  Than  which  furely  nothing  is  more  true.  Martyn's 
Miller. — See  Dodecatheon,  vol.  vi. 

MEA'DIA,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
bannat  of  Temefvar,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Temefvar.  Lat.  45. 
10.  N.  Ion.  21.  59.  E. 

MEAD'OW,  f.  [fee  Mead.]  In  its  general  fignifica- 
tion,  means  pafture  or  grafs  lands,  annually  mown  for  hay ; 
but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as 
to  be  too  moift  for  cattle  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter 
without  fpoiling  the  fward.  For  the  management  and 
■watering  of  meadows,  fee  the  article  Irrigation,  vol.  xi. 
P-  383- 

MEAD'OW-GR ASS.  See  Poa,  Cynosurus,  and 
Grass. 

MEAD'OW  FOX'-TAIL  GRASS,  a  fort  of  field-grafs, 
that  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  more  moift 
forts  of  foil.  It  is  faid  to  be  early  and  productive,  but 
rather  coarfe.  See  Alopecurus  pratenfis,  and  Grass. 

MEAD'OW  QUEE'N,/  A  flower.  See  Spiraea. 
Bring  too  fome  branches  forth  of  Daphne’s  hair. 

And  gladdeft  myrtle  for  thefe  pods  to  wear, 

With  fpikenard  weav’d,  and  marjorem  between. 

And  flarr’d  with  yellow  golds,  and  meadow's  queen. 

B.  Jonfori's  Mafques. 

MEADOW  RIV'ER,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Huron  in  lat.  45.  38.  N.  Ion.  84.  30.  W. 

MEADOW  RU'F..  See  Thalictrum. 

MEADOW-SAFFRON.  See  Colchicum. — The  mea- 
dow-fajfron  hath  a  flower  confiding  of  one  leaf,  fliapedlike 
a  lily,  rifing  in  form  of  a  fmall  tube,  and  is  gradually 
widened  into  fix  fegments;  it  has  likewife  a  folid  bulbous 
root,  covered  with  a  membranous  fkin.  Miller. 

MEADOW  SAX'IFRAGE.  See  Peucedanum  and 

MEADOW- SWEE'T.  See  Spirtea. 

MEADOW  TRE'FOIL.  See  Menyanthes. 

ME'ADVILLE,  a  thriving  pod-town,  feated  on  French 
Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany-river,  in  Crawford- 
county,  Pennfylvania ;  and  the  feat  of  judice  for  the 
counties  of  Warren  and  Crawford.  It  contains  about 
one  hundred  houfes,  and  feveral  (tores;  and  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  bufinefs:  twenty-three  miles  north-wed  of 
•Fort  Franklin.  Lat.  41.  36.  N. 

ME'AGER,  adj.  [maigre,  Fr.  macer,  Lat.]  Lean;  want¬ 
ing  flefli  3  ftarven.*— Whatfoever  their  neighbour  gets,  they 
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lofe,  and  the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t’other  meager. 
L'EJlrange.  "J 

Thou  art  fo  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late. 

That  fcarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.  Hudibr&s. 
Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face. 

And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 

In  fwarms  th’  offending  wretch  furround. 

All  brooding  on  the  bladed  ground  : 

And  limping  death,  ladl’d  on  by  fate, 

Comes  up  to  diorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

Poor;  hungry: 

Canaan’s  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 

Requir’d  a  iabbath-year  to  mend  the  meagre  foil.  Dryden. 

To  ME'AGER,  v.  a.  To  make  lean. — It  cannot  be,  that 
I  fhould  be  fo  fliamefully  betrayed,  and  as  a  man  meagered 
with  long  watching  and  painful  labour,  laid  himfelf  down 
to  deep.  Knolles's  Hijlory  of  the  Turks. 

ME'AGERLY,  adv.  Leanly  ;  poorly. 

ME'AGERNESS,  f.  Leannefs  ;  want  of  flefh. — Scant* 
nefs  ;  barenefs. — Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compenfa- 
tion  of  the  meagernejs  of  his  fervice  in  the  wars  by  a£ts  of 
peace,  called  a  parliament.  Bacon. 

MEAGOM',  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Guzerat :  ten 
miles  north  of  Baroach. 

ME'AH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned 
in  Scripture. 

MEAHGUR'RY,  a  town  of  Hindoodan,  in  Candeifh  : 
thirty  miles  fouth-ead  of  Chuprah. 

MEAHMOO',  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  Irawaddy, 
with  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  cloth  :  forty-two  miles  welt 
of  Ava. 

MEAK,  f.  A  hook  with  a  long  handle. — A  meake  for 
the  peafe,  and  to  fwing  up  the  brake.  Tujfer. 

ME'AKING,  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ava  :  eight  miles  north  of  Penongmew. 

MEAL, /,  [male,  Sax.  repad  or  portion.]  The  aft  of 
eating  at  a  certain  time, — The  quantity  of  aliment  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  due  date  of  vigour,  ought  to 
be  divided  into  meals  at  proper  intervals.  Arbuthnot  an  Ali¬ 
ments. — A  repad;  the  food  eaten. — Give  them  great  meals 
of  beef,  and  iron  and  deel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and 
fight  like  devils.  Shakefpeare. 

They  made  m’  a  mifer’s  feaft  of  happinefs. 

And  could  not  furnifli  out  another  meal.  Dryden. 

A  part;  a  fragment.— That  yearly  rent  is  dill  paid  into 
the  lianaper,  even  as  the  former  caiualty  itfelf  was  wont  to 
be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  anfwered  there.  Bacon. 

MEAL,  /.  [maslepe,  Sax.  meet,  Dut.  mahlen,  to  grind. 
Get-.]  The  flour  or  edible  part  of  corn. — In  the  bolting 
and  lifting  of  near  fourteen  years  of  fuch  power  and  fa¬ 
vour,  all  that  came  out  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure 
and  fine  meal,  but  mud  have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran 
in  this  lower  age  of  human  fragility.  Wotton. 

The  meal,  or  dour,  of  Britain,  is  the  fined  and  whited 
in  the  world.  The  French  is  ufually  browner,  and  the 
German  browner  than  that.  Our  flour  keeps  well  with 
us  ;  but  in  carrying  abroad  it  often  contrafls  damp,  and 
becomes  bad.  All  flour  is  fubjeft  to  breed  worms  ;  thefe 
are  white  in  the  white  flour,  and  brown  in  that  which  is 
brown  ;  they  are  therefore  not  always  diftingiufh able  to 
the  eye;  but,  when  the  flour  feels  damp,  and  fmells  rank 
and  nmfly,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  are  there  in 
great  abundance.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  meai  be  exhibited 
in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be  in  continual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  a  nicer  infpeflion,  there  will  be  found  in  it 
a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of  the  flour, 
and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  meal  be  laid  on  the 
plate  of  the  double  microfcope,  the  in  (efts  are  very  dif- 
tinftl.y  feen  in  great  numbers,  very  brifk  and  lively,  con¬ 
tinually  crawling  over  one  another’s  backs,  and  playing  a 
thoufand  antic  tricks  together;  whether  in  diverfion,  or 
in  fearch  of  food,  is  not  eafy  to  be  determined.  Thefe 

animals 
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animals  are  of  an  oblong-  and  (lender  form  5  their  heads  fite 
furn idled  with  a  kind  of  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means 
of  which  they  take  in  their  food  ;  and  their  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  rings.  They  do  vail  mifchief  among  ma¬ 
gazines  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  other  public  ufes. 
When  they  have  once  taken  polfeflion  of  a  parcel  of  this 
valuable  commodity,  it  is  impoflible  to  drive  them  out  5 
and  they  increafe  fofalf,  that  the  only  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  total  lofsof  the  parcel  is  to  make  it  up  into  “bread 
as  fcon  as  can  be  done.  The  way  to  prevent  their  breed¬ 
ing  in  the  meal  is  to  preferve  it  from  damp.  Nothing  gets 
more  injury  by  being  put  up  damp  than  flour;  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  frequently  put  up  fo.  It  (hould  be  al¬ 
ways  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  put  up, 
and  the  barrels  alfo  dried  into  which  it  is  to  be  put ;  then, 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  room  tolerably  warm  and  dry,  they 
will  keep  it  well.  Too  dry  a  place  never  does  flour  any 
hurt,  though  one  too  moift  almoft  always  fpcils  it. 

Wheat-meal,  when  carefully  analyzed,  is  found  to  be 
compofed  of  three  very  different  fubftances.  The  firft  and 
nioft  abundant  is  pure  J larch,  or  white  fecula,  infoluble 
in  cold,  but  foluble  in  hot,  water,  and  of  the  nature  of 
mucous  fubftances;  which,  when  diffolved,  form  water- 
.glues.  The  fecond  is  the  gluten,  molt  of  whofe  properties 
have  been  deferibed  under  the  article  Bread,  vol.  iii. 
The  third  is  of  a  mild  nature,  perfectly  foluble  in  cold 
water,  of  the  nature  of  faccharine  extractive  mucous  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  fufceptible  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  and 
is  found  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  flour  of  wheat. 

The  colour  and  the  weight  are  the  two  things  which 
denote  the  value  of  meal  or  flour  ;  the  whiter  and  the  hea¬ 
vier  it  is,  other  things  being  alike,  the  better  it  always  is. 
Tliny  mentions  thefe  two  characters  as  the  marks  of  good 
flour;  and  tells  us,  that  Italy  in  his  time  produced  the 
flneft  in  the  world.  This  country  indeed  was  famous  be¬ 
fore  his  time  for  this  produce  :  the  Greeks  have  cele¬ 
brated  it ;  and  Sophocles  in  particular  fays,  that  no  flour 
is  fo  white  or  fo  good  as  that  of  Italy.  The  corn  of  this 
country  has,  however,  loft  much  of  its  reputation  fince 
that  time  ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the 
whole  country  being  full  of  fulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  mar- 
cafnes,  and  bitumens,  the  air  may  have,  in  time,  affefted 
them  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  diffufe  themfel ve.s  through 
the  earth,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  vegetation  ;  and  the 
taking  fire  of  fome  of  thefe  inflammable  minerals,  as  has 
fometimes  happened,  is  alone  fufficient  to  alter  the  nature 
of  all  the  land  about  the  places  where  they  are. 

The  flour  of  Britain,  though  it  pleafes  by  its  whitenefs, 
yet  wants  fomeof  the  other  qualities  valuable  in  flour  ;  the 
bread  that  is  made  of  it  is  brittle  and  does  not  hold  to¬ 
gether,  but  after  keeping  a  few  days  become  hard  and  dry 
as  if  made  of  chalk,  and  is  full  of  cracks  in  all  parts ;  and 
this  mult  be  a  great  difad  vantage  in  it  when  intended  for 
the  fervic.e  of  an  army,  or  the  like  occafiuns,  where  there 
is  no  baking  every  day,  but  the  bread  of  one  making  muft 
neceflarily  be  kept  a  long  time.  The  flour  of-T’icardy  is 
very  like  that  of  Britain  ;  and,  after  it  has  been  kept  fome 
time,  is  found  improper  for  making  into  pafte  or  dough. 
The  French  are  forced  either  to  ui'e  it  immediately  on  the 
grinding,  or  el (e  to  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
flour  of  Brittany,  which  is  coarfer,  but  more  unftuous  and 
fatty  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  kinds  of  flour  keep  well. 

The  flour  of  almoft  any  country  will  do  for  the  home- 
con  lumption  of  the  place,  as  it  may  be  always  frefli  ground  ; 
but  the  great  care  to  be  ufed  in  /electing  i,t,  is  in  order  to 
the  fending  it  abroad,  or  furnifning  fhips  for  their  own  ufe. 
The  laline  humidity  of  the  fea-air  ruits  metals,  and  fouls 
every  thing  on-board,  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  the 
preferving  them  :  this  alio  makes  the  flour  damp  and 
mouldy,  and  is  often  the  occalion  of  its  breeding  in/efts, 
and  being  wholly  fpoiled.  The  flour  of  fome  places  is 
conftantiy  found  to  keep  better  at  lea  than  that  of  others ; 
and,  when  that  is  once  found  out,  the  whole  caution  needs 
only  be  to  carry  the  flour  of  thole  places.  Thus  the 
French  find  that  the  flour  of  Poitou,  Normandy,  and  Gui- 
Kol.XIV.  No.  997. 
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ehfiS,  all  bear  the  Tea-carriage  extremely  well ;  and  they 
make  a  confiderable  advantage  by  carrying  them  to  their 
American  colonies.  The  choice  of  flour  for  exportation 
being  thus  made,  the  next  care  is  to  preferve  it  in  the 
fhips ;  the  keeping  it  dry  is  the  grand  confideration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this;  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  put  up  ought  to 
be  made  of  dry  and  well-feafoned  oak,  and  not  to  be  larger 
than  to  hold  two  hundred-weight  at  the  molt.  If  the 
wood  of  the  barrels  have  any  fap  remaining  in  it,  it  will 
moiften  and  fpoil  the  flour  ;  and  no  wood  is  fo  proper  as 
oak  for  this  purpofe,  or  for  making  the  bins  and  other 
veflels  for  keeping  flour  in  at  home,  lince,  when  once  weil 
dried  and  feafoned,  it  will  not  contraft  humidity  after¬ 
wards.  The  beech-wood,  of  which  fome  make  their  bins 
for  flour,  is  never  thoroughly  dry,  but  always  retains  l'ome 
fap.  The  fir  will  give  the  flour  a  tafteef  turpentine;  and 
the  afh  is  always  fubjefl  to  be  eaten  by  the  worms.  The 
oak  is  preferable,  becaufe  of  its  being  free  from  thefe 
faults  |  and,  when  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood  have  been 
examined  in  a  proper  manner,  there  may  be  others  found 
as  fit,  or  poffibly  more  fo.  than  this  for  the  purpofe.  The 
great  tell  is  their  having  more  or  lefs  fap. 

To  MEAL,  v.  a.  \_meltr,  Fr.]  To  fprinkle  ;  to  mingle 
Were  he  meal'd 

With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 

Shakefpeare . 

MEAL  BOW'IE,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth:  ten  miles  weft-north- weft  of  Crieft. 

MEAL  FOUR'WICK,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth. 

MEAL  FRAS'HICH,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth  :  eight  miles  north  of  Dumbiatie. 
ME'AL-MAN,  /.  One  that  deals  in  meal. 

ME'AL  RENT,/  Arent  formerly  paidin  meal.  Phillips , 
ME'AL-TIDE, /.  Meal-time;  dinner-time.  Chaucer. 
ME'AL-TIME,  f.  The  time  in  which  people  generally 
take  their  meals. — Boaz  faid  unto  her  at  msal-tine,  Come 
eat,  and  dip  thy  morfel.  Ruth  ii.  14. 

ME'AL-TUB,  f.  A  tub  containing  flour,  or  meal. — 
An  old  weal'd  conveys  herfelf  into  a  meal-tub  for  the  mice 
to  come  to  her,  lince  Ihe  could  not  go  to  them.  L'EJlrange. 

MEALERUM',  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  four  miles  fouth  of  George’s  Town. 

ME'ALESj  a  village  in  Lancalhire,  on  the  Irifn  Sea, 
between  the  Mode  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble. 
ME'ALINESS,  J~.  The  ftate  of  being  mealy. 
ME'ALING,  f.  The  act  of  fprinkling  with  meal. 
ME'ALY,  adj.  Having  the  talte  or  loft  infipidity  of 
meal  ;  having  the  qualities  of  meal. — The  mealy  parts  of 
plants  diffolved  in  water  make  too  vifeid  an  aliment.  Ar- 
buthnot  on  Aliments. — Befprinkled,  as  with  meal : 

Like  a  gay  infect,  in  his  fummer  fhine, 

The  fop  light  fluttering  fpreads  his  mealy  wings.  Thomfon. 

ME'ALY-MOUTHED,  adj.  [imagined  by  Skinner  to 
be  corrupted  from  mild -mouthed,  or  mellow -mouthed :  but 
perhaps  from  the  lore  mouths  of  animals,  that,  when  they 
are  unable  to  comminute  their  grain,  muft  be  fed  with 
meal.]  Soft-mouthed;  unable  to  (peak  freely. — She  was 
a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature  fpeaks  fo  plain. 
L’Eflrange. 

MEALY- MOU'THEDNESS,/.  Balhfulnefs;  reftraint 
of  Ipeech. 

ME'ALY -TREE  See  Viburnum. 

ME'ALY- WINGED,  adj.  Having  the  wings  befprink¬ 
led  as  with  meal. — With  four  wings,  as  all  farinacious 
and  mealy  -winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths.  Brown , 
MEAMBOL ANGAM', a  town  oi’  Binnah,  on  the  Ava; 
thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Prone. 

MEAME',  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Erie  in  lat.4J.  12.  N.  ion.  83.  5.  W. 

MEAME'S,  Indians  of  North  America,  about  the  above 
river. 

MEAMOY',  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Ihe  Ava;  fixteSB  m]].e,s  weft  of  Ava. 

7  £  MEAN, 
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MEAN,  adj.  [mcene,  Sax.]  Wanting  dignity  ;  of  low 
rank  or  birth. — She  was  ftricken  with  molt  obltinate  love 
to  a  young  mao  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father’s  court, 
named  Antiplvilns  ;  fo  mean,  as  that  he  was  but  the  fon  of 
her  nurfe ;  and  by  that  means,  without  other  defert,  be¬ 
came  known  ot  her.  Sidney. 

True  hope  is  fwift,  and  flies  w  ith  fwallow-wings  ; 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings.  Shakefp. 
Low  minded  ;  bafe;  ungenerous;  fpiritlefs. — We  fait,  not 
to  pleafe  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mean  worldly  interelt. 
Smalridge's  Sermons . 

The  fhepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor 
More  than  I  know  the  found  of  Marcius’  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.  Shakejpeare's  Coriolanus, 

Contemptible;  defpicable: 

The  Roman  legions  and  great  Csefar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean.  foes.  Philips. 

Low  iri  the  degree  of  any  good  quality  ;  low  in  worth  ; 
low  in  power. — I  have  lacrificed  much  of  my  own  felf- 
love,  in  preventing  not  only  many  mean  things  from  fee¬ 
ing  the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable.  Pope. 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  law  s  ordain  ; 

Call’d  from  his  mean  abode  a  fceptre  to  fuftain.  Dryden, 
[Moyen,  Fr.]  Middle;  moderate;  without  excefs. — One 
of  the  propereft  and  belt-graced  men  that  ever  I  faw,  being 
of  middle  age  and  a  mean  ftature.  Sidney. — Intervening  ; 
intermediate. — In  the  mean  while  the  heaven  was  black 
with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain,  i  Kings 
xviii.  45. — The  middle  between  two  extremes  ;  as,  mean 
diftance,  mean  proportion. 

MEAN,/!  [moyen.  Ft.]  Mediocrity;  middle  rate  ;  me¬ 
dium. — There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
fure  wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  confilt,  and  out 
of  which  they  never  can  depart.  Dryden. 

He,  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dillikes  with  loved  means , 

Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
To  keep  themfelves  within  their  fundry  reigns, 

Together  link’d  with  adamantine  chains.  Spcnfer. 
Meafure  ;  regulation.  Not  ufed : 

The  rolling  fea  refounding  foft, 

In  his  big  bafe  them  fitly  anfwered, 

And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 

A  folemn  mean  unto  them  meafured.  Fairy  Queen* 

Interval ;  Interim  ;  mean  time  : 

But  fith  this  wretched  woman  overcome, 

Of  anguifh  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 

Referve  her  caule  to  lrer  eternal  doom. 

And  in  the  mean  vouchfafe  her  honourable  tomb.  Spcnfer. 

Inftrument;  meafure  ;  that  which  is  ufed  in  order  to  any 
end. — Pamela’s  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  make 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  fafety.  Sidney. — As  long  as 
that  which  Chriftians  did  was  good,  and  no  way  fubjeft  to 
jutt  reproof,  their  virtuous  converlation  was  a  mean  to  work 
the  heathens  converfion  unto  Chrift.  Hooker. — It  is  no  ex- 
cufe  unto  him  who,  being  drunk,  committefh  incelt,  and 
allegeth  that  his  wits  were  not  his  own  ;  inafmuch  as  him- 
fclf  might  have  chofen  whether  his  wits  fliould  by  that 
mean  have  been  taken  from  him.  Hooker. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean  ;  fo  over  that  art 

Which,  you  fay,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 

That  nature  makes.  Shakejpeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

It  is  often  ufed  in  the  plural,  and  by  fome  not  very  gram¬ 
matically,  with  an  aiijetftive  lingular :  the  fingularis  in  this 
fen le  now  rarely  ufed. — Becaufe  he  wanted  means  to  per¬ 
form  any  great  a£tion,  he  made  means  to  return  the  fooner. 
Davies  on  Ireland. — By  this  means  not  only  many  helplefs 
perfons  will  he  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes,  Spratt's  Sermons.— 
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A  good  character,  when  eftablilhed,  (hould  not  be  refted 
in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  frill 
farther  good.  Atierlury. 

The  more  bafe  art  thou, 

To  make  fuch  means  for  her  as  thou  haft  done, 

And  leave  her  on  fuch  flight  conditions.  Shakefpeart* 
Strong  was  their  plot, 

Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  feafon  fit, 

Their  prailice  clofe,  their  faith  fufpedted  not.  Daniel. 

By  all  Means.  Without  doubt ;  without  hefitation  ; 
without  fail. 

By  no  Means.  Not  in  any  degree  ;  not  at  all. — The 
wine  on  this  fide  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  fo  good  as  that 
on  the  other.  Addifon  on  Italy. 

Means  are  likewife  ufed  for  revenue  ;  fortune  ;  proba¬ 
bly  from  defmenes. — Effex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  houfe  ; 
the  queen  perchance  fpending  his  time,  and  himfelf  his 
means.  Wotton. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  ; 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourlelves, 

Give  you  advancement.  Skakefpeare’s  Henry  IV. 

To  MEAN,  v.  n.  [ meenen ,  Dut.]  To  have  in  the  mind  j 
to  purpofe  : 

Thefe  delights  if  thou  can’ll  give. 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

To  think  ;  to  have  the  power  of  thought : 

And  he  who  now  to  fenfe,  now  nonfenfe,  leaning, 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning.  Pope. 

To  MEAN,  v.  a.  To  purpofe  ;  to  intend  ;  to  defign.— 
Ye  thought  evil  againlt  me;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good, 
to  fave  much  people  alive.  Gen.  1.  20. 

I  practis'd  it  to  make  you  tafte  your  cheer 
With  double  pleafure,  firft  prepar’d  by  fear  ; 

So  loyal  fubjefts  often  feize  their  prince. 

Yet  mean  his  perfon  not  the  leaft  offence.  Dryden. 
To  intend  ;  to  hint  covertly  ;  to  underftand. — When  your 
children  lhall  fay,  What  mean  you  by  this  fervice  ?  yelhall 
fay,  It  is  the  palfover.  Exod.  xii.  26. 

ME'AN-BORN,  adj.  Of  low  birth. 

Let  pale-fac’d  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.  Shahefpeare. 

ME'AN  TALE  POI'NT,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Corn¬ 
wall  :  five  miles  north-weft  from  the  Lizard  Point. 

ME'AN-TIME,  or  Mean-while,  adv.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  time. — The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to 
help  their  country  againft  the  Goths  ;  mean-time  the  Britons, 
left  to  Ihift  for  themfelves,  and  harralfed  by  inroads  from 
the  Pifts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence. 
Swift. 

Mean-time  the  rapid  heav’ns  roll’d  down  the  light, 

And  on  the  fnaded  ocean  rulh’d  the  night.  Dryden. 
Mean  while  I’ll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 

And,  as  I  fee  occafion,  favour  thee.  Addifon's  Cato. 

MEA'NA ,/!  A  vehicle  much  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fimilar  to  a  palankeen.  It  carries  one  perfon,  and  is  born® 
by  four  men,  by  means  of  a  bamboo  extended  from  the 
ends  :  it  is  generally  feven  feet  long  and  three  wide,  with 
Venetian  blinds,  which  Hide  and  aft  as  doors.  Sometimes 
perfons  will  travel  great  diftances  in  them  ;  in  which  cafe 
tlte  number  of  bearers  is  increafed,  and  they  by  turns  re¬ 
lieve  each  other  :  they  will  go  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  in 
the  hour, 

MEA'NA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Kitchwara :  ten 
miles  north-eaft  of  Budawar. 

MEA'NA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia:  twenty- 
one  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Lode. 

MEAN'DEll,  f.  [from  the  river  Mzeander,  which  fee, 
p.  Si.]  Maze;  labyrinth;  flexuous  paffage ;  ferpentine 
winding  j  winding  courfe.— Phyficians,  by  the  help  of 
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anatomical  difleftions,  have  fearched  into  thofe  various 
meanders  of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  integrals,  of  the  body. 
Hale. 

While  ling’ring  rivers  in  meanders  glide. 

They  fcatter  verdant  life  on  either  fide  ; 

The  vallits  fmile,  and  with  their  flow’ry  face 

And  wealthy  births  confefs  the  floods  embrace.  Blackmore. 

To  MEAN'DER,  v.  n.  To  run  winding  ;  to  be  intricate : 

Whether  we  fringe  the  Hoping  hills, 

Or  fmoothe  below  the  verdant  mead  : 

Whether  we  break  the  falling  rill, 

Or  through  meandering  mazes  lead.  Shakefpeare. 

MEAN'DERING,  f.  The  aft  of  running  with  a  Ter¬ 
pentine  courfe. 

MEAN'DROUS,  adj.  Winding;  flexuous. 

MEANG',  a  town  of  Guzerat :  forty  miles  north-weft 
©f  Puttan  Sumnaut. 

MEAN'GIS,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflands  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Lat.  4.  58.  N.  Ion.  126.  55.  E. 

ME'ANING,  f.  [from  to  mean.]  Purpofe;  intention. 
— I  am  no  honed  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  to¬ 
wards  you.  Shakefpeare' s  King  Lear. — Habitual  intention  : 
Some,  whofe  meaning  hath  at  firft  been  fair, 

Grow  knaves  by  ule,  and  rebels  by  defpair.  Rojcommon. 

The  fenfe  ;  the  thing  underftood. — No  word  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  mouths  of  men  than  confcience  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  it  is,  in  forne  meafure,  underftood  ;  however,  it 
is  a  word  extremely  abufed  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean.' 
ings  to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended.  Swift. 

Thefe  loft  the  fenfe  their  learning  to  difplay. 

And  thofe  explain’d  the  meaning  quite  away.  Pope. 
Senfe  ;  power  of  thinking  : 

He  was  not  fpiteful  though  he  wrote  a  fatyr. 

For  ftill  there  goes  fome  meaning  to  ill-nature.  Dryden. 

ME'ANLY,  adv.  [from  mean.']  Moderately  ;  not  in  a 
great  degree. —  Dr.  Metcalfe,  mafter  of  St.  John’s  College, 
a  man  meanly  learned  himfelf,  but  not  meanly  affeftioned 
to  fet  forward  learning  in  others.  Afckam. — Without  dig¬ 
nity  ;  poorly : 

The  heav’n-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 

Without  greatnefs  of  mind  ;  ungeneroufly  : 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 

On  power,  you  know,  I  mull  obey  ?  Prior. 

Without  refpect. — Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names, 
feem  to  have  fomething  defirable  in  them  :  we  cannot 
bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  them.  Watts's  Logick. 

ME'ANNESS,  f.  Want  of  excellence. — The  minitter’s 
greatnefs  or  meannefs  of  knowledge  to  do  other  things, 
llandeth  in  this  place  as  a  ftranger,  with  whom  our  form 
of  Common  Prayer  hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooker. — Wantof 
dignity;  low  rank;  poverty. — Poverty,  and  meannefs  of 
condition,  expofe  the  wifeft  to  fcorn,  it  being  natural  for 
men  to  place  their  efteem  rather  upon  things  great  than 
good.  South. 

No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men’s  hearts. 

But  as  their  meannefs  larger  hopes  imparts.  Waller. 

Lownefs  of  mind. — The  name  of  fervants  has  been  rec¬ 
koned  to  imply  a  certain  meannefs  of  mind,  as  well  as  low¬ 
nefs  of  condition.  South. — Sordidnefs  ;  niggardlinefs. 

MEA'NY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guzerat,  near  the 
coaft  :  forty  miles  fouth-weit  of  Junagur. 

MEA'NY  (Choupa),  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Guze¬ 
rat,  on  the  coaft  :  fifty- five  miles-  weft  of  Junagur. 

MEA'O,  one  of  the  fmall  Molucca  iflands,  in  the  Ealtern 
Indian  Sea.  Lat.  1.  12.  N.  Ion.  127.  3.  E. 

MEAR,  or  Meare,/-.  See  Mere. 

MEA'RAH,  [Hebrew.]  The  name  of  a  place. 
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MEARIM',  a  river  of  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  Bay 
of  Baranhao  in  lat.  2.  40.  S.  Ion.  45.  30.  W. 

MEAR'NS.  See  Kincardineshire,  vol.  xi.  p.  724. 

ME'ASE;  f.  Probably  a  corruption  of  meafure  ;  as,  A 
rneafe  of  herrings  is  five  hundred.  Ainfwortk. 

Mease  is  alfo  an  old  word  for  a  manfion-houfe,  from 
the  Latin  mejfuagium. 

ME'ASLES,  f.  A  cutaneous  difeafe  attended  with  a 
fever,  in  which  there  is  an  appearance  of  eruptions  that 
do  not  tend  to  a  fuppuration. — Before  the  plague  of  Lon¬ 
don,  inflammations  of  the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as 
likewife  the  meajles  Arbuthnot. 

This  difeafe,  like  the  Imall  pox  and  fcarlet-fever,  .was 
not  particularly  defended  or  named  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  phyficians,  but  is  firft  mentioned  by  the  Arabians. 
The  tranflators  of  the  writings  of  the  latter  into  Latin  ap¬ 
plied  the  term  morbili  to  the  difeafe  ;  as  it  were  “  a  little 
plague,”  the  word  il  morbe,  in  Italy,  fignifying  the  plague, 
or  “the  difeafe,”  by  way  of  eminence.  Subsequently, 
from  the  red  colour  of  the  raft),  the  terms  rubiola  and  rubeoice 
were  given  to  this  difeafe,  and  to  fcarlet-fever,  which  was 
confounded  with  it.  The  appellation  of  rubeola  has  been 
adopted  for  the  meaftes  by  our  bed  nofologilts,  Sauvages 
and  Cullen.  The  Englifh  term  meajles  feems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  an  appearance,  which  was  fo  denominated 
in  the  flefh  of  pork,  to  which  the  eruption  of  rubeola  was 
fuppofed  to  bear  fome  refemblance. 

The  difeafe  in  queftion  is  propagated  folely  by  conta¬ 
gion  ;  and  it  commences  in  children,  or  in  adult  perfons 
of  an  irritable  conllitution,  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  after 
they  have  been  expofed  to  the  infection.  Others,  who  are 
lefs  fufceptible,  may  have  frequent  communication  with 
perfons  affefted  with  the  difeafe  during  feveral  fuccelTive 
weeks  ;  but  the  contagion  does  not  aft  upon  them,  unlefs 
the  body  be  brought  into  a  feverifli  ftate  by  fome  incidental 
caufe,  as  by  taking  cold,  by  watching,  fatigue,  or  mental 
diltrefs.  For  the  different  fpecies  and  cure,  lee  the  article 
Pathology. 

ME'ASLES,  f.  A  critical  eruption  in  a  fever,  well- 
known  in  the  common  practice.  Quincy. 

My  lungs 

Coin  words  till  their  decay,  againft  thofe  meajles , 

Which  we  difdain  fhould  tetter  us,  yet  feek 

The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shakejpeare's  Coriolanus. 

A  difeafe  of  fwine. — One,  when  he  had  an  "unlucky  old 
grange,  would  needs  fell  it,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of 
it  5  nothing  ever  thrived  on  it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in 
his  bed  ;  the  fwine  died  of  the  meajles ,  and  the  fheep  of  the 
rot.  B.  Jonfon's  Dfcovery. — A  difeafe  of  trees. — Fruit- 
bearers  are  often  infefted  with  thtmea/les,  by  being  fcorched 
with  the  fun.  Mortimer’s  Hujbandry. 

ME'ASLED,  adj.  Infefted  with  the  mealies; 

Thou  vermin  wretched, 

As  e’er  in  meajled  pork  was  hatched  ; 

Thou  tail  of  worfhip,  that  dolt  grow 

On  rump  of  juftice  as  of  cow.  Hudibros, 

ME'ASLY,  adj.  Scabbed  with  the  mealies ; 

Laft  trotted  forth  the  gentle  fwine. 

To  eafe  her  againft  the  flump, 

And  difmally  was  heard  to  whine, 

All  as  flte  ferubb’d  her  meajly  rump.  Swift. 

MEAS'URABLE,  adj.  [from  meafure.]  Such  as  may  b* 
mealured  ;  Inch  as  may  admit  of  computation. — God’s 
eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invifible,  not  meajurable 
by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be  computed  by  number  of 
fucceflive  moments.  Bentley’s  Sermons. — Moderate;  in  fmall 
quantity. 

MEAS'UR  ABLENESS,  f.  Quality  of  admitting  to  be 
meafured. 

MEAS'URABLY,  adv.  Moderately. — Wine  meafurably 
drunk,  and  in  feafon,  bringeth  gladnefs  of  the  heart. 
£celns  xxxi.  a8. 
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MEAS'URE,  f  [, mcfure ,  Pr.  menfura ,  Lat.]  That  by 
which  any  thing  is  meafured. — A  concave  meafure,  of 
known  and  denominated  capacity,  ferves  to  meafure  the 
capacioufnefs  of  any  other  veffel.  Holder. — All  magnitudes 
are  capable  of  being  meafured  ;  but  it  is  the  application 
of  one  to  another  which  makes  aflual  meafure.  Holder. — 
When  Mofes  fpe^ks  of  meafures,  for  example,  of  an  ephah, 
he  prefumes  they  knew  what  meafure  he  meant:  that  he 
liimfelf  was  (killed  in  weights  and  meafures,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins, 

A  taylor’s  news, 

Who  flood  with  Hi  ears  and  meafure  in  his  hand. 

Standing  on  flippers,  which  his  nimble  hafte 
Had  faliely  thru fh  upon  contrary  feet, 

Told  of  many  a  thoufand.  Shakefpeare's  King  John. 
The  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjufted  or  proportioned. 

- — God’s-goodnefs  is  the  meafure  of  his  providence.  More. 
— Proportion  ;  quantity  fettled. — Meafure  is  that  which 
perte&eth  all  things,  becaufe  every  thing  is  for  fome  end  ; 
neither  can  that  thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is 
not  proportionable  thereunto  ;  and  to  proportion  as  well 
exceffes  as  defects  are  oppofite.  Hooker. — A  Itated  quan¬ 
tity  :  as,  A  meafure  of  wine  : 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we’ll  drink  a  meafure 

The  table  round.  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth. 

Sufficient  quantity : 

I’ll  never  paufe  again, 

Till  either  death  hath  clos’d  thefe  eyes  of  mine, 

Or  fortune  given  me  meafure  of  revenge.  Shakefpeare. 

Allotment ;  portion  allotted. — Our  religion  fets  before  us 
not  the  example  of  a  ftupid  floic,  who  had,  by  obftinate 
principles,  hardened  liimfelf  againft  all  pain  beyond  the 
common  meafures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a  man 
like  ourfelves.  Tillotfon. 

If  elfe  thou  feek’ft 

Ought,  not  furpaffing  human  meafure ,  fay.  Milton. 

Degree  ;  quantity. — There  is  a  great  meafure  of  diferetion 
to  be  tiled  in  the  performance  of  confelfion,  fo  that  you 
neither  omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you  that 
there  is  fometliing  ainifs,  nor  over  fcmpuloufly  purfue  it 
when  you  are  not  confcious  toyourfelf  of  notable  failings. 
Taylor.— The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  fome  meafure , 
and  the  violence  and  confummation  of  the  deluge  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  difri>ption  of  the  great  abyfs.  Burnet's 
Theory. — Proportionate  time  ;  nnifical  time  : 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  fecret  pains, 

And  thy  fond  heart  beats  meafure  to  thy  ft  rains.  Prior , 

Motion  harmonically  regulated  : 

As  when  the  ftars  in  their  ^ethereal  race, 

At  length  have  roll’d  around  the  liquid  fpace, 

From  the  fame  point  of  heav’n  their  courfe  advance. 

And  move  in  meafures  of  their  former  dance.  Drydin. 

A  {lately  dance.  This fenfc  isolfolete. — Wooing,  wedding, 
and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  meafure,  ami  a  cinque 
pace.  The  firft  fuit  is  hot  and  ha  fly,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and 
full  as  fantaftical ;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modelt  as  a  mea¬ 
fure,  full  of  flate  and  anchentry.  Shakefpeare. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  viftorious  wreaths, 

Our  hern  alarms  changed  to  merry  meetings, 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  meafures.  Shakefpeare. 
Moderation  ;  not  excefs. — Hell  hath  enlarged  herfelf,  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  meafure.  Ifa.  vi.  14, 

O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  eeftafy  ; 

In  meafure  rein  thy  joy,  fcant  this  excefs  ; 

I  ffei  too  much  thy  bleffing  ;  make  it  lefs, 

For  fear  I  forfeit.  Shakefpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Limit ;  boundary. — Lord  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and 
the  meafure  of  my  days  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how  (  rail 
lam.  P/alms. — Any  thing  adjufted.— -Chrift  reveals  to  us 
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thewtea/amaccordingtowhichGod  will  proceed  indifpenf- 
ing  his  rewards.  Smalridge's  Sermons. — Syllables  metrically 
numbered  ;  metre. — I  addreffed  them  to  a  lady,  and  af¬ 
fected  the  foftnefs  of  expreffion,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of 
meafure,  rather  than  the  height  of  thought.  Dryden. — The 
numbers  themfelves,  though  of  the  heroic  meafure,  fhould 
be  the  fpr.ootheft  imaginable.  Pope. — Tune;  proportionate 
notes : 

The  joyous  nymphs  and  light-foot  fairies, 

Which  hither  came  to  hear  their  mufick  fweet, 

And  to  the  meafures  of  their  melodies 

Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-fhifting  feet.  Spenfer. 

Mean  of  adlion  ;  mean  to  an  end.  The  origin  of  this 
phrafe  referstothe  neceflity  of  me  a  firing  Cat  ground  upon 
which  any  ftrudlure  is  to  be  raifed,  or  any  diftant  effect  to 
be  produced,  as  in  fhooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that 
proportioned  his  means  to  his  end  was  faid  to  take  right 
meafures.  By  degrees  meafures  and  means  were  confounded  ; 
and  any  thing  done  for  an  end,  and  fometimes  any  tranf- 
aClion  abfolutely,  is  called  a  meafure ,  with  no  more  pro¬ 
priety  than  if,  becaufe  an  archer  might  be  faid  to  have 
taken  wrong  meafures  when  his  mark  was  beyond  his  reach, 
we  fhould  fay  that  it  was  a  bad  meafure  to  ufe  a  heavy  ar¬ 
row.  Johnfon. — His  majefty  found  what  wrong  meafures  he 
had  taken  in  the  conferring  that  truff,  and  lamented  his 
error.  Clarendon. 

To  have  hard  Measure.  To  be  hardly  treated. 

Measure,  in  botany.  In  deferibing  the  parts  of  plants, 
Tournefort  introduced  a  geometrical  fcale,  which  many 
of  his  followers  have  retained.  They  meafured  every 
part  of  the  plant;  and  the  effence  of  the  defeription  con- 
fifted  in  an  accurate  menfuration  of  the  whole.  As  the 
parts  of  plants,  however,  are  liable  to  variation  in  no  cir- 
cumllance  fo  much  as  that  of  dimenfion,  Linnaius  lias 
thought  fit  to  difeard  geometrical  meafures,  and  very 
rarely  admits  any  other  menfuration  than  that  arifing 
from  the  refpedive  length  and  breadth  of  the  parts  com¬ 
pared  together.  In  cafes  that  require  aCtual  menfuration, 
the  fame  author  recommends,  in  lieu  of  Tournefort’s  ar¬ 
tificial  fcale,  the  following  natural  fcale  of  the  human 
body,  which  he  thinks  is  much  more  convenient,  and 
equally  accurate. 

1.  Capillus,  a  hair ;  the  diameter  of  a  hair  5  one-twelfth 
of  a  line. 

2.  Linen,  a  line  ;  the  length  of  the  little  crefcent  at  the 
root  of  the  finger-nail ;  one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

3.  Unguis,  a  nail;  the  length  of  a  nail;  half  an  inch, 
Paris  meafure. 

4.  Pollex,  an  inch;  the  length  of  the  firft  joint  of  the 
thumb. 

‘5.  Palmus,  a  palm,  or  hand  ;  the  breadth  of  the  four 
fingers  ;  three  inches. 

6.  Spithama,  a  fhort  fpan ;  the  fpace  between  the  end  of 
the  thumb  and  of  the  fore-finger  extended;  feven  incites. 

7.  Dodrans,  a  long  fpan  ;  the  fpace  between  the  end  of 
the  thumb  and  of  the  little  finger  extended  ;  nine  inches. 

8.  Pcs,  a  foot;  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  bale 
of  the  thumb;  twelve  inches. 

9.  Cubitus,  a  cubit;  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger;  eighteen  inches. 

10.  Brachium,  an  arm ;  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  finger;  twenty-four  inches,  or  two  feet. 

11.  Orgya,  a  fathom  ;  the  height  of  a  man,  or  the  fpace 
between  the  ends  of  the  fingers  when  the  arms  are  ex¬ 
tended  ;  equal,  when  greateit,  to  fix  feet. 

Measure,  in  geometry,  denotes  any  certain  quantity 
affumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  other 
homogeneous  or  fimilar  quantities  is  expreffed.  This  de¬ 
finition  is  foniewhat  more  agreeable  to  practice  thah  that 
of  Euclid,  who  defines  mealure  a; qua:  city,  which,  being 
repeated  any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  another* 
for  this  only  anfwers  to  the  idea  of  an  arithmetical  mea¬ 
fure,  or  quota  part. 

Measure  of  the  mafs,  or  quantity  of  matter,  in  meeba- 
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nics,  is  its  weight ;  it  being  apparent,  that  all  the  matter 
which  coheres  and  moves  with  a  body,  gravitates  with 
it:  and  it  being  found  by  experiment,  that  the  gravities 
of  homogeneal  bodies  are  in  proportion  to  their  bulks  : 
hence,  while  the  mafs  continues  the  fame,  the  abfolute 
weight  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  figure  it  put  on.:  but, 
as  to  its  fpecific  weight,  it  varies  as  the  quantity  of  fur- 
face  varies. 

Measure  of  Velocity ,  in  mechanics,  is  the  fpace  pa  fled 
over  by  a  moving  body  in  any  given  time.  To  meafure  a  ve¬ 
locity,  therefore,  the  fpace  mull  be  divided  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  the  time  is  conceived  to  he  divided  into.  The 
quantity  of  fpace  anfwering  to  fuch  an  interval  of  time,  is 
the  tneafure  of  the  velocity.  See  the  article  Mechanics. 

Measure,  in  Music  and  Poetry.  See  thole  articles. 

Powder-Measures,  for  the  artillery,  are  commonly 
made  of  copper,  holding  from  an  ounce  to  twelve  pounds. 
Thefe  are  very  convenient  in  a  liege,  when  guns  or  mor¬ 
tars  are  to  be  loaded  with  loofe  powder,  efpecially  in 
ricochet-firing,  &c.  The  French  recommend  meafures 
that  are  made  of  block  tin,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  meafuring 
out  fait,  viz.  i  ounce,  z,  3,  4,  8,  which  make  the  half- 
pound  ;  and,  laftly,  of  16,  which  make  the  pound.  Thefe 
quantities  anfwer  every  fort  of  ordnance. 

Diameters  and  Heights  of  Cylindric  Powder -Meafures,  holding 
from  i  to  15  Ounces. 


Ounces. 

O 

I 

2, 

3 

4- 

5 

O 

O 

1-256 

1-583 

i-8i  1 

I-994 

2-148 

1 

2-760 

2-793 

2-876 

2-953 

3-027 

3-098 

Diameters  and  Heights  of  Cylindric  Powder- Meafures,  holding 
from.  1  to  1  5  Pounds. 


Pounds 

O 

I 

% 

3 

4 

5 

O 

O 

3-165 

3-988 

4-565 

5-024 

5-412 

I 

6-890 

7'°39 

7‘245 

7'442 

7-628 

7-805 

Measure,  in  a  legal  and  commercial  fenfe,  denotes  a 
certain  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  thing  bought,  fold, 
valued,  or  the  like. 

As  weight  and  meafure  are  things  in  their  nature  arbi¬ 
trary  and  uncertain,  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  they  be 
reduced  to  fome  fixed  rule  or  ftandard  :  which  ftandard  it 
is  impoflible  to  fix  by  any  written  law  or  oral  proclama¬ 
tion  ;  for  no  man  can,  by  words  only,  give  another  an 
adequate  idea  of  a  foot-rule,  or  a  pound-weight.  It  is 
therefore  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  vifiblo,  pal¬ 
pable,  material,  ltandard  ;  by  forming  a  comparifon  with 
which  all  weights  and  meafures  may  be  reduced  to  one 
uniform  fize ;  and  the  prerogative  of  fixing  this  ftandard, 
our  ancient  law  veiled  in  the  crown,  as  in  Normandy  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  duke.  This  ftandard  was  originally  kept  at 
Winchefter:  and  we  find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  near 
a  century  before  the  conqueft,  an  injunflion  that  the  one 
meafure,  which  was  kept  at  Winchefter,  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved  throughout  the  realm.  Mod  nations  have  regulated 
the  ftandard  of  meafures  of  length  by  comparifon  with  the 
parts  of  the  human  body;  as  the  palm,  the  hand,  the  fpan, 
the  foot,  the  cubit,  the  ell,  {ulna,  or  arm,)  the  pace,  and  the 
fathom  ;  but,  as  thefe  are  of  different  dimenfions  in  men 
of  different  proportions,  our  ancient  hiftorians  inform  us, 
that  a  new  ftandard  of  longitudinal  meafure  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  king  Henry  the  Firft ;  who  commanded  that 
the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  anfwers  to  the  modern  yard, 
fhould  be  made  of  the  exaft  length  of  his  own  arm.  And, 
one  ftandard  of  meafure  of  length  being  gained,  all  others 
are  eafily  derived  from  thence ;  thofe  of  greater  length 
by  multiplying,  thofe  of  lefs  by  dividing,  that  original 
ftandard.  Thus,  by  the  ftatute  called  compofitio  ulnarum. 
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et  perticarum,  five  yards  and  a  half  make  a  perch  ;  and  the 
yard  is  fubdivided  into  three  feet,  and  each  foot  into 
twelve  inches  5  which  inches  will  be  each  of  the  length  of 
three  grains  of  barley.  Superficial  meafures  are  derived 
by  Squaring  thofe  of  length  5  and  meafures  of  capacity  by 
cubing  them.  The  ftandard  of  weights  was  originally 
taken  bom  corns  of  wheat,  whence  the  lowed  denomina¬ 
tion  of  weights  we  have  is  dill  called  a  grain-,  32  of  which 
are  directed,  by  the  ftatute  called  compofitio  menfurarum,  to 
cdmpofe  a  pennyweight,  whereof  20  make  an  ounce,  12 
ounces  a  pound,  and  fo  upwards.  And  upon  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  the  firft  ftandards  were  made;  which,  being  origi¬ 
nally  fo  fixed  by  the  crown,  their  fubfequent  regulations 
have  been  generally  made  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
Thus,  under  king  Richard  I.  in  his  parliament  holden  at 
Wellminlter,  A.  D.  1197,  it  was  ordained  that  there  fhould 
be  only  one  weight  anti  one  meafure  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  cuftody  of  the  aflife,  or  ftandard  of 
weights  and  meafures,  fhould  be  committed  to  certain 
perfons  in  every  city  and  borough  ;  from  whence  the  an¬ 
cient  office  of  the  king’s  aulrtager  fee  ms  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived,  whofe  duty  it  was,  for  a  certain  fee,  to  meafure  all 
cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the  office  was  aboliflied  by  the 
flat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  20.  In  king  John’s  time  this 
ordinance  of  king  Richard  was  frequently  difpenfed  with 
for  money ;  which  occafioned  a  provifion  to  be  made  for 
enforcing  it,  in  the  Great  Charters  of  king  John  and  his 
fon.  Thefe  original  ftandards  were  called  pondus  regis, 
and  menfura  domini  regis  5  and  are  directed  by  a  variety  of 
fubfequent  ftatutes  to  be  kept  in  the  exchequer-chamber, 
by  an  officer  called  the  clerk  of  the  market,  except  the 
wine-gallon,  which  is  committed  to  the  city  of  London, 
and  kept  in  Guildhall.  The  Scottifh  ftandards  are  diftri— 
buted  among  the  oldeft  boroughs.  The  elwand  is  kept 
at  Edinburgh,  the  pint  at  Stirling,  the  pound  at  Lanark, 
and  the  firlot  at  Linlithgow. 

The  ftatute  of  Magna  Charta,  cap.  25,  ordains,  that  there 
fhall  be  but  one  meafure  throughout  England,  according 
to  the  ftandard  in  the  exchequer ;  which  ftandard  was  for- 
merly  kept  in  the  king’s  palace;  and  in  all  cities,  market- 
towns,  and  villages,  it  was  kept  in  the  churches.  4  Injl. 
273.  By  16  Car.  I.  cap.  19.  there  is  to  be  one  weight  and 
meafure,  and  one  yard,  according  to  the  king’s  ftandard  j 
and  whoever  fhall  keep  any  6ther  weight  or  meafure, 
whereby  any  thing  is  bought  or  fold,  fhall  forfeit  for  every 
offence  5s.  And  by  22  Car.  II.  cap.  8.  water- meafure, 
(viz.  five  pecks  to  the  bufhel,)  as  to  corn  or  grain,  or  fait, 
is  declared  to  be  within  the  llatute  16  Car.  I.  and,  if  any 
fell  grain  or  fait,  Sec.  by  any  other  bufhel  or  meafure, 
than  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ftandard  in  the  exchequer, 
commonly  called  Winchefter- meafure,  he  fhall  forfeit  40s. 
See.  22  Car.  II.  c.  8.  22  Sc  23  Car,  II.  c,  12..  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  ftatutes,  in  many  places  and  counties  there  are 
different  meafures  of  corn  and  grain  ;  and  the  bufhel  in 
one  place  is  larger  than  in  another;  but  the  lawfulnefs. 
of  it  is  not  well  to  be  accounted  for,  fince  cuftom  or 
prefeription  is  not  allowed  to  be  good  againll  a  ftatute. 
Dalt.  250.  _  ' 

By  the  Articles  of  Union,  the  Englifh  ftandards  are 
eftablifhed  by  law  over  all  Great  Britain.  But  the  force., 
of  cuftom  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  numerous  ftatutes  we  have 
quoted  have  been  ill  obferved.  The  Scottifh  ftandards 
are  ftill  univerfally  retained  for  many  purpofes  ;  and  like- 
wife  a  variety  of  local  weights  and  meafures  are  ufed  in. 
particular  places  of  both  countries,  which  differ  from  the 
general  ftandards  of  either.  Yet  certainly  it  is  very  de¬ 
ferable,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  that  an  uni¬ 
formity  fhould  be  obferved  in  weights  and  meafures,  and 
regulated  by  proper  ftandards.  Thus,  a  foot-rule  might 
be  ufed  as  a  ftandard  for  meafures  of  length,  a  bufhel  for 
meafures  of  capacity,  and  a  pound  for  weights.  There 
fhould.be  only  one  authentic  ftandard  of  each  kind,  formed 
of  the  molt  durable  materials,  and  kept  with  all  poflibls- 
care.  A  fufficient  number  of  copies,  exaftly  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  principal  ftandard,  may  be  diftributed  for  ad-. 
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jafling  the  weights  and  meafures  that  are  made  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  There  are  feveral  itandards  of  this  kind  botji 
In  England  and  Scotland. 

If  any  one  of  the  Itandards  above  mentioned  be  juftly 
preferved,  it  will  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  the  others,  by 
which  they  may  be  corrected  if  inaccurate,  or  reftored  if 
entirely  loth.  For  inltance,  if  we  have  a  ftandard  foot, 
we  can  eafily  obtain  an  inch,  and  can  make  a  box  which 
fliall  contain  a  cubical  inch,  and  may  ferve  as  a  ftandard 
for  meafures  of  capacity.  If  it  be  known  that  a  pint  con¬ 
tains  ioo  cubical  inches,  we  may  make  a  vefl'el  5  inches 
fquare,  and  4  inches  deep,  which  will  contain  a  pint.  If 
the  ftandard  be  required  in  any  other  form,  we  may  fill 
this  vefl'el  with  water,  and  regulate  another  to  contain  an 
equal  quantity.  Standards  for  weights  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fame  foundation  ;  for,  if  we  know  how  many 
finches  of  water  it  takes  to  weigh  a  pound,  we  have  only 
•to  meafure  that  quantity,  and  the  weight  which  balances 
it  may  be  aflumed  as  the  ftandard  of  a  pound.  Again,  if 
the  Itandard  of  a  pound  be  given,  the  meafure  of  an  inch 
may  be  obtained  from  it;  for  we  may  weigh  a  cubical 
inch  of  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  regular  vefl'el;  and  hav¬ 
ing  noticed  how  far  it  is  filled,  we  may  make  another 
vefl'el  of  like  capacity  in  the  form  of  a  cube.  The  fide  of 
this  vefl'el  may  be  aflumed  as  the  ftandard  for  an  inch  ;  and 
Itandards  for  a  foot,  a  pint,  or  a  bufhel,  may  be  obtained 
from  it.  Water  is  the  molt  proper  fubftance  for  regula¬ 
ting  Itandards  ;  for  all  other  bodies  differ  in  weight  from 
others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  whereas  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  fpring  and  river  water,  rain,  and  melted  fnow,  and 
all  other  kinds,  have  the  fame  weight ;  and  this  uniformly 
holds  in  all  countries  when  the  water  is  pure,  alike  warm, 
and  free  from  fait  and  minerals. 

Thus,  anyone  ftandard  is  fufficient  for  refloring  all  the 
reft.  It  may  further  be  delired  to  hit  on  fome  expedient, 
if  poflible,  for  reftoring  the  Itandards,  in  cafe  that  all  of 
them  fliould  ever  fall  into  diforder,  or  ftiould  be  forgotten, 
through  the  length  of  time,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  human 
affairs.  This  feems  difficult.  Meafures,  aflumed  from 
the  dimenfions  of  the  human  body,  as  a  foot,  a  hand- 
breadth,  or  a  pace,  mull  nearly  be  the  fame  in  all  ages; 
and  therefore,  if  we  know  how  many  fquare  feet  a  Roman 
acre  contained,  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  law  which  reft  rifted  the  property  of  the  Roman  ci¬ 
tizen  to  feven  acres;  and  this  is  fufficient  to  render  hiftory 
intelligible;  but  it  is  too  inaccurate  to  regulate  meafures 
for  commercial  purpofes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Itand- 
ards  deduced  from  the  meafure  of  a  barley-corn,  or  the 
weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  If  the  diftanceoftwo  moun¬ 
tains  be  accurately  meafured  and  recorded,  the  nature  of 
the  meafure  ufed  will  be  preferred  in  a  more  permanent 
manner  than  by  any  ftandard;  for,  if  ever  that  meafure 
fall  into  difufe,  and  another  be  fubltituted  in  its  place, 
the  diftance  may  be  meafured  again,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  Itandards  may  be  afeertained  by  comparing  the  new 
and  ancient  diftances.  But  the  moll  accurate  and  un¬ 
changeable  manner  of  eltablifliing  Itandards  is,  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  length  of  pendulums.  The  longer 
a  pendulum  is,  it  vibrates  the  flower  ;  and  it  muft  have 
one  precife  length  in  order  to  vibrate  in  a  fecond.  The 
flighted  difference  in  length  will  occafion  a  difference  in 
the, . time ;  which  will  become  abundantly  lenflble  after  a 
number  of  vibrations,  and  will  be  eafily  obierved  if  the 
pendulum  be  applied  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  clock. 
The  length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  feconds  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  about  39^  inches,  is  conftantly  the  fame  at  the 
fame  place,  but  it  varies  a  little  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  being  fiiorter  as  the  latitude  is  iefs.  Therefore, 
though  all  Itandards  of  weights  and  meafures  were  loft, 
the  length  of  a  fecond-pendulum  might  be  found  by  re¬ 
peated  trials;  and,  if  the  pendulum  be  properly  divided, 
the  j u ft  meafure  of  an  inch  will  he  obtained  ;  and  from 
this  all  other  (iandards  may  be  reftored. 

Englifh  liquid  meafures  were  originally  raifed  from  troy 
..weight;  it  being  enafted  by  feveral  ftatutes,  that  eight 


pounds  troy  of  wheat,  gathered  from  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  and  well  dried,  fliould  weigh  a  gallon  of  wine-mea- 
fure;  the  divifions  and  multiples  whereof  were  to  form 
the  other  meafures:  at  the  fame  time  it  was  alfo  ordered, 
that  there  fliould  be  but  one  liquid  meafure  in  the  king¬ 
dom;  yet  cuttoin  has  prevailed  ;  and,  there  having  been 
introduced  a  new  weight,  viz.  the  avoirdupois,  we  have 
now  a  fecond  ftandard-gallon  adjufted  thereto,  and  there¬ 
fore  exceeding  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  the  avoir¬ 
dupois  weight  to  troy  weight.  From  this  latter  ftandard 
are  raifed  two  feveral  meafures;  the  one  for  ale,  the  other 
for  beer. 

The  fealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is  the  ftandard  for 
wines,  fpirits,  oils,  Sfc.  is  fuppofed  to  contain  231  cubic 
inches;  yet,  by  attual  experiment  made  in- 16S8,  before 
the  lord-mayor  and  the  commiflioners  of  excife,  this  gal¬ 
lon  was  only  found  to  contain  224  cubic  inches  ;  it  was 
however  agreed  to  continue  the  common  fuppofed  con¬ 
tents  of  231  cubic  inches;  fo  that  all  computations  ltand 
on  their  old  footing.  Hence,  as  12  is  to  231,  fo  is  1 4^- 
to  28 the  cubic  inches  in  the  ale-gallon:  but  in  effect 
the  ale-quart  contains  70^  cubic  inches  ;  on  which  prin¬ 
ciple  the  ale  and  beer  gallon  will  be  282  cubic  inches. 
But  Mr.  Snart,  in  a  MS.  communication  of  which  we 
fliall  farther  avail  ourfelves  under  the  article  Mechanics, 
affirms,  that  the  Winchefter  gallon-meafure  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer  contains  no  more  than  278-i£69oS7S79322265625 
cubic  inches. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  fubjeft  of  weights  and  meafures, 
but  of  meafures  in  particular,  was  .taken  up  by  the  legifla- 
ture ;  and  a  feleft  committee  was  appointed,  whole  Report 
was  ordered  by  the  houfe  of  commons  (July  1,  1814.)  to 
be  printed.  This  Report  contains  fome  very  ioterelting 
matter,  which  we  fliall  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  committee,  in  the  firlfc  place,  proceeded  to  inquire 
what  meafures  had  been  taken  toeftablifh  uniform  weights 
and  meafures  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  found  that 
this  fubjeft  had  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  ltatute-book  from  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  abounds  with  acts  of  parliament  enafting  and 
declaring  that  there  ft.ould  be  one  uniform  weight  and 
meafure  throughout  the  realm  ;  and  every  aft  complains 
that  the  preceding  ftatutes  had  been  ineffectual,  and  that 
the  laws  were  dilobeyed. 

The  feleft  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which 
was  appointed  in  the  year  1758  to  inquire  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  Itandards  of  weights  and  meafures  in  this  kingdom, 
and  to  confider  the  laws  relating  thereto,  made  a  very  ela¬ 
borate  Report  on  this  fubjeft,  in  which  is  contained  all 
the  information  that  is  neceflary  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  what  were  the  original  Itandards  of  weights  and 
meafu'es.  The  committee  of  1758  firft  give  an  abridged 
ffatement  of  the  feveral  ftatutes  which  have  been  enafted 
relating  to  weights  and  meafures :  ift,  fo  far  as  they  elta- 
blifli  any  weights  or  meafures,  or  Itandards  for  the  fame; 
and,  2d,  as  far  as  any  means,  checks,  or  lanftions,  are 
provided  to  compel  the  ufe  of  the  eftablilhed  weights  and 
meafures,  or  to  punilh  dilobedience.  The  committee  then 
point  out  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  principal  caules 
which  had  prevented  the  attainment  of  that  uniformity, 
fo  much  and  fo  wifely  delired  by  parliament.  Thefe  are 
ftated  to  be  the  want  of  Ikill  in  the  artificers  who  from 
time  to  time  made  copies  of  the  Itandards  kept  in  the 
Exchequer;  and,  as  thefe  imperfeft  meafures  were  again 
copied  from,  every  error  was  multiplied,  till  the  variety 
of  Itandards  rendered  it  difficult  to  know  what  was  the 
real  ftandard,  or  to  apply  any  adequate  remedy.  Upon 
an  accurate  coniparifon  of  the  various  meafures  preferved 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  which  are  direfted  to  be  ufed  for 
fizing  and  adjulling  all  other  meafures,  they  were  found 
to  differ  materially  from  each  other,  and  yet  (the  conir 
mittee  obferve),  as  the  law  now  ftands,  all  thefe  meafures 
muft  he  underftood  to  contain  the  like  quantities,  are 
equally  legal,  and  may  be  indiferiminately  ufed.  Of  thefe 
various  meafures,  the  committee  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion 
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tson  of  the  ale  gallon  of  282  cubical  inches,  and  to  aholifh 
the  ufe  of  all  the  others.  They  alfo  recommended  that 
the  troy  pound  (hould  be  the  only  ftandard  of  weight. 
This  Report  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe;  but  it  was  not 
till  1765  that  two  bills  were  brought  in  by  lord  Carysfort, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  1758,  for  the  pur- 
pol'e  of  carrying  into  eft'eCt  the  refolutions  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  Thefe  bills  were  feve  rally  read  a  fir  ft  and  fecond 
time,  and  -committed  ;  and  the  bills,  as  amended  by  the 
-committee,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8th  day  of 
May.  Parliament  was  however  prorogued  in  that  year 
on  the  25th  day  of  May  ;  and  thefe  bills,  which  (as  far  as 
can  be  collected  from  the  Journals)  were  approved  of  by 
the  houfe,  were  thus  unfortunately  loft. 

Since  that  period,  little  has  been  done  to  accomplifh 
this  important  objeci.  A  committee  was  indeed  appointed 
in  the  year  1790;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  progrefs,  as  your  committee  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  Two  a£ts  were  palled 
in  the  years  1795  and  1797,  the  35  Geo.  III.  c.  102.  and 
37  Geo.  III.  c.  143.  which  empower  juffices  of  the  peace 
to  fearch  for  and  deftroy  falfe  weights,  and  to  punilh  the 
perfons  in  whofe  pofl'effion  they  are  found  ;  but  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  thefe  afts  of  deficient  tncajurcs. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  ltnte  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  principal  caufes  which  have  prevented 
the  eftablifhment  of  uniform  weights  and  meafures  ;  and 
to  (late  the  reafons  which  have  induced  them  to  differ 
from  the  committee  of  1758  in  fome  of  their  refolutions. 
It  appears,  that  the  great  caufes  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
have  prevailed,  are  the  want  of  a  fixed  ftandard- in  nature 
with  which  the  ftandards  of  meafure  might  at  all  times  be 
eafily  compared,  the  want  of  a  fimple  mode  of  connecting 
the  meafures  of  length  with  thofe  of  capacity  and  weight, 
and  alfo  the  want  of  proper  tables  of  equalization,  by  means 
of  which  the  old  meafures  might  have  readily  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  new  ftandards.  Some  rude  attempts  (cent 
to  have  been  made  to  eftablifti  a  mode  of  connecting  the 
meafures  of  capacity  with  weight.  In  an  aft  of  the  51ft 
of  Henry  III.  entitled,  AJJiJ'a  Panis  et  Cervtfue,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  “  that  an  Englifh  penny  called  the  (terling,  round 
without  clipping,  (hould  weigh  32  grains  of  wheat,  well 
dried,  and  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  and  20 
pence  to  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound,  8  pounds  a 
gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  a  bufhel  of  London.” 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
than  this  method  of  determining  the  fir.e  of  a  gallon-mea- 
fure  by  the  weight  of  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  wheat, 
which  mult  vary  according  to  the  feafon  and  the  nature  of 
the  foil  and  climate  where  they  are  produced. 

In  order  to  obtain  fome  information  as  to  what  were  the 
belt  means  of  comparing  the  ftandards  of  length  with  fome 
invariable  natural  ftandard,  the  Committee  proceeded  to 
examine  Dr.  W.  Hyde  Wollafton,  fecretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  profeffor  Playfair  of  Edinburgh.  From  the 
evidence  of  thefe  gentlemen,  it  appears  that  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  making  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  portion  of  time,  will  always  be  the  fame  in  the  fame 
latitude  ;  and  that  the  ftandard  Englifh  yard  has  been  ac¬ 
curately  compared  w  ith  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which 
vibrates  fixty  times  in  a  minute  in  the  latitude  of  London. 
The  length  of  this  pendulum  is  39-1  3047  inches,  of  which 
the  yard  contains  36.  The  French  government,  in  1795, 
adopted  as  the  ftandard  of  their  meafures,  a  portion  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian,  which  was  accurately  meafured.  The 
ftandard  metre,  which  is  the  10,000,000th  part  of  the  qua¬ 
drant  of  the-  meridian,  and  is  engraved  on  the  platina  Icale 
preferved  in .  the  National  Inftitute,  has  been  compared 
with  the  Englifli  ftandard  yard,  by  profeffor  Pictet  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  was  found  to  exceed  it,  at  the  temperature  of 
320,  by  3*3702  inches  ;  and  at  the  temperature  of  350,  by 
3*3828  inches.  The  ftandard  yard  may  therefore  be  at 
any  time  afcertained,  by  a  comparifon  either  with  an  arc 
of  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  the  pendulum  3  both  of 
which  may  be  confidered  as  invariable. 
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The  ftandard  of  linear  meafure  being  thus  eftabliftied 
and  afcertained,  the  meafures  of  capacity  are  eafily  de¬ 
duced  from  it,  by  determining  the  number  of  cubical 
incites  which  they  (hould  contain.  The  ftandard  of  weight 
muft  be  derived  from  the  meafures  of  capacity,  by  afcer- 
taining  the  weight  ot  a  given  bulk  of  fome  fubltance  of 
which  the  fpecific  gravity  is  invariable.  Fortunately  that 
(ubftance  winch  is  molt  generally  diffufed  over  the  world, 
anfvvers  this  condition.  The  lpecific  gravity  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  found  to  be  invariable  at  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture;  and  by  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  a  cubic  foot 
of  pure  water  (or  1728  cubical  inches),  at  the  temperature 
of  56^°  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  has  been  afcertained 
to  weigh  exactly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  therefore 
the  weight  of  27*648  inches  is  equal  to  one  pound  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

This  circumftance  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  obfervations  of  the  committee. 

Although  in  theory  the  ftandard  of  weight  is  derived 
from  the  meafures  ot  capacity,  yet  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  more  convenient  to  reverfe  this  order.  The  weight 
ot  water  contained  by  any  vefl'el  affords  the  belt  mealure 
ot  its  capacity,  and  is  more  eafily  afcertained  than  the 
number  of  cubical  inches  by  gauging.  The  committee 
therefore  recommended  that  the  meafures  of  capacity 
fliould  be  afcertained  by  the  weight  of  pure  or  diftilled 
water  contained  by  them,  rather  than  by  the  number  of 
cubical  inches,  as  recommended  in  the  4th  refolution  of 
the  committee  of  1758.  The  committee  were  alfo  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  (tandard-gallon,  from  which  all  the  other 
meafures  of  capacity  fliould  be  derived,  fliould  be  made  of 
fuch  a  fize  as  to  contain  Inch  a  weight  of  pure  water,  of 
the  temperature  of  s6,|°,  as  fliould  be  expreli'ed  in  a  whole 
number  of  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  fuch  alfo  as  would 
admit  of  the  quart  and  pint  containing  integer  numbers  of 
ounces,  without  any  fractional  parts.  If  the  gallon  is 
made  to  contain  10-pounds  of  water,  the  quart  will  contain 
40  ounces,  and  the  pint  20.  This  gallon  will  contain 
276  48  cubical  inches,  being  nearly  3  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  gallon  or  8th  part  of  the  Winchefter-bufliel  as  fixed 
by  the  ail  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  5. 
which  contains  268*803  cubical  inches;  and  the  buflicl 
will  contain  2211*84  cubical  inches,  in  ft  cad  of  2150*42. 

It  this  gallon  is  adopted,  the  buftiei  will  contain  8olbs. 
of  water,  or  2211*84  cubical  inches;  the  quart  69*12  cu¬ 
bical  inches,  or  40  ounces  of  water  ;  the  pint  34*56  cubical 
inches,  or  20  ounces  of  water  ;  the  half  pint  will  contain 
17*28  cubical  inches  (which  is  exaCtiy -j-J-g-th  part  of  a  cu¬ 
bical  foot),  or  10  ounces  of  water.  Any  lmaller  meafures 
might  with  great  propriety  be  deferibed,  according  to  the 
number  of  ounces  of  water  they  contained. 

The  committee  were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  con-' 
neCtion  which  would  in  this  manner  he  eftablifhed  be¬ 
tween  the  ftandard  of  weight  and  meafures  of  capacity, 
would  greatly  tend  to  preferve  the  uniformity  of  thole 
meafures  which  are  found  to  be  molt  liable  to  error.  They 
were,  belides,  induced  to  feleCt  this  fize  of  meafure  as  a 
ftandard,  both  becaufe  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  one 
of  the  ftandard  corn-mealures  preferved  in  the  Exchequer, 
namely,  the  ltandard-pint  marked  1602,  which  contains 
34*8  cubical  inches;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  pofleffes  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  bearing  very  fimple  relations  to  the  gallon? 
meafures  which  are  employed  in  meafuring  ale  and  wine. 
The  calculations,  therefor?,  which  would  be  neceffary  for 
alcertaiiwng  the  correfponding  duties,  which  muft  be 
charged  upon  excifeable  liquors,  would  be  eafily  made. 

The  committee  next  proceeded  to  ftate  their  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  ftandard  of  weight.  Although  the  troy 
pound  is  the  only  weight  eltablilhed  by  law,  yet  the  avoir¬ 
dupois  pound  is  lo  much  more  generally  known  and  ufed, 
that  the  committee  recomipend  it  in  preference  to  tire 
troy  pound,  but  with  two  exceptions :  As  the  gold- 
finiths  regulate  their  traffic  by  the  troy  weight,  and  confi- 
dering  the  connection  of  this  branch  of  trade  with  the 
ftandard  0 f  the  coin,  it  appears  advifable  that  gold  and 
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(liver  fhouid  b^foici  by  troy  weight'.  The  committee  alfo 
recommend  that  the  apothecaries  weight  fliould  remain 
without  any  alteration,  asariy  change  in  the  weights  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  in  Compounding  their  medicines,  might 
be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences. 

It  appeared  to  the  committee,  that  the  moft  accurate 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  ftandard-pound,  is  to  immerfe 
in  water  a  folid  cylinder  of  brafs,  containing  27-6, $.&■  cu¬ 
bical  inches,  and  to  afeertain  the  difference  between  its- 
weight  in  water  and  its  weight  in  air,  by  means  of  the 
common  hydroftatic  balance.  The  difference  between  its 
weight  in  water  and  its  weight  in  air  (or  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  water  occupying  the  fame  fpace)  is  the  pound 
avoirdupois.  This  method  is  recommended,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  much  more  eafy  to  afeertain  the  folid 
contents  of  any  body,  by  taking  its  external  dimenfions, 
than  to  find  the  exact  contents  of  any  meafure  by  gaug¬ 
ing.  In  this  manner,  the  ftandard  of  length  is  kept  in¬ 
variable,  by  means  of  the  pendulum;  the  ftandard  of 
weight,  by  the  ftandard  of  length;  and  the  ftandard  of 
capacity,  by  that  of  weight. 

The  Report  them  concludes,  and  is  fummed  up  in  the 
following  Refolutions: 

1.  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  it  is  necefiary,  in  order  effectually  to  afeertain  and 
enforce  uniform  weights  and  meafures  to  he  ufed  for  the 
future,  that  all  former  ftatutes  relating  thereto  fhould  be 
repealed. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  two  points  in  the  gold  ftuds  in  the  brafs 
rod,  deferibed  in  the  Report  of  the  feledt  committee  of 
1758,  and  preferred  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerk  of  this 
houfe,  ought  to  be  the  length  called  a  yard;  and  that  one- 
third  part  thereof  fliould  be  a  foot,  and  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  foot  one  inch. 

3.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  60  times  in  a  minute  of 
time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  has  been  afeertained  to 
be  39-i  3047  inches,  of  which  the  ftandard  yard  contains  36. 

4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all 
meafures  of  length  wliatfoever  fliould  be  taken  in  parts, 
multiples,  or  certain  proportions,  of  the  faid  ftandard  yard. 

5.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  56^°  has  been  as¬ 
certained  to  weigh  exactly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois. 

6.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all 
meafures  of  capacity  fhould  be  afeertained  by  the  weight 
of  water  therein  contained,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
cubical  inches. 

7.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all 
meafures  of  the  fame  denomination,  whether  of  liquids  or 
»f  dry  goods,  ought  to  contain  the  fame  weight  of  water, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cubical  inches. 

8.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
gallon  ought  to  contain  10  pounds  of  pure  water,  or  276-48 
cubical  inches  ;  that  the  quart,  or  fourth  part  of  the  gal¬ 
lon,  ought  to  contain  40  ounces  of  water,  or  69*12  cubi¬ 
cal  inches  ;  that  the  pint,  or  half  of  the  quart,  ought  to 
contain  20  ounces  of  water,  or  34*56  cubical  inches. 

9.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
bulhel  ought  to  contain  eight  of  the  faid  gallons,  or  8olbs. 
of  water,  or  2211*84  cubical  inches;  and  that  all  other 
meafures  of  capacity  ought  to  be  taken  in  parts,  multiples, 
or  proportional  parts,  of  the  faid  gallon. 

10.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
ftandard  of  weight  ought  to  be  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  27*648  cubical  inches  of 
pure  water  of  the  temperature  of  56^°  ;  that  the  ftxteenth 
part  of  the  faid  pound  fhould  be  an  ounce,  and  the  fix- 
teenth  part  of  fuch  ounce  (hould  be  a  drachm  ;  that  the 
third  part  of  the  drachm  fhould  be  a  fcruple,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  fcruple  one  grain  ;  and  that  all  other 
weights  thould  be  taken  from  parts,  multiples,  or  propor¬ 
tional  parts,  of  this  pound. 
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11.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all 
contradts,  bargains,  fales,  and  dealings, ought  to  be  taken 
and  adjudged  to  be  according  to  the  ftandards  aforefaid ; 
and  that  no  perfon  fhould  recover  the  price  of  goods  fold, 
or  the  goods  themfelyes,  or  any  damages  on  account  of  any 
contracts,  bargains,  fales,  or  dealings,  but  according  to 
tire  faid  ftandards. 

is.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it 
ought  to  be  penal  for  any  perfon  to  have  in  his  poflefiion 
any  meafure  or  weight  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  afore¬ 
faid  ftandards. 

13.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  highly  penal  for  any  perfon  to  make  or 
fell  any  meafure  or  weight  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
aforefaid  ftandards. 

14.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  for 
enforcing  an  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  meafures  to. 
be  ufed  for  the  future,  no  perfon  fhould  be  permitted  to. 
make  weights  and  meafures,  without  having  firft  obtained 
a  proper  licenfe  for  that  purpofe,  on  payment  of  a  certain 
fum. 

15.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all 
weights  and  meafures  to  be  hereafter  made,  ought  to  be 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  maker  ;  and,  after  a  proper 
examination  of  the  weight  or  meafure,  the  fame  to  be 
ftamped  with  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  perfon  who-, 
has  examined  it. 

16.  That  it  is  the  opinion  this  committee,  that  all 
weights  exceeding  one  pound-  thould  be  made  of  brafs,. 
copper,  bell-metal,  or  caft  iron  ;  and  that  all  weights  of  one 
pound  or  under,  fhould  be  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  copper,  or 
bell-metal. 

17.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
ftandard  yard  mentioned  in  the  fecond  refolution,  and  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  made  according  to  the  directions  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  in  this  Report,  together  with  models  or 
patterns  of  the  meafures  of  capacity  before  mentioned, 
ought  to  bedepofited  in  the  Court  of  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  there  fafely  kept  under  the  feals  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  Chief  Baron,  and 
the  Seal  of  Office  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and  not  to  be  opened  but  by  the  order  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Chief  Baron  for  the  time  being. 

18.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  mo¬ 
dels  or  patterns  of  the  faid  ftandard  yard,  gallon, and  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof,  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  fliould  be  diltributed  in  each  county,  city, 
or  corporate  town  being  a  county  within  itfelf,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  be  readily  ufed  as  evidence,  in  all  cafes 
where  meafures  and  weights  fhall  be  queftioned,  before 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  for  each  county  or  city,  and  for 
adjufting  the  fame  in  a  proper  manner. 

19.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
proviflons  of  the  adts  of  the  35  Geo.  III.  cap.  102.  and 
the  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  143.  (hould  be  extended,  fo  as  to 
empower  juftices  of  the  peace  to  fearch  forand  deftroy  falfe 
meafures  as  well  as  falfe  weights,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
and  put  in  execution  the  law  with  regard  to  weights  and 
meafures,  and  to  inflidt  or  mitigate  fuch  penalties  as  fhall 
be  thought  proper,  and  to  have  fuch  other  authorities  as 
fhall  be  necefiary  for  compelling  the  ufe  of  weights  and 
meafures  agreeable  to  the  aforefaid  ftandards. 

20.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
fherift'of  each  county  ought  to  be  directed  to  fummon  a 
jury  of  twelve  fufficient  men  living  within  the  county,  to 
return  a  verdidt,  on  the  comparifon  to  be  made  before 
them,  of  the  proportions  which  the  new  ftandards  bear  to 
thofe  formerly  in  ufe  in  each  county  refpedtively  :  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  verdidl:  then  returned,  Tables  of  Equa¬ 
lization  fliould  be  made,  and  copies  of  the  fame  fhould  be 
diftributed  through  each  county  5  and  that  all  exifting 
contracts  or  rents  payable  in  corn  fliould  be  calculated 
according  to  tliefe  Tables  of  Equalization. 

The  molt  remarkable  point  wherein  the  Report  of  1758 
4  and 
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and  that  of  1814  differ  from  each  other,  is  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  weight  recommended  for  a  ftandard.  The  troy- 
pound  has  been  hitherto  the  ftandard  by  which  other 
weights  have  been  adjufted  :  and  it  was  recommended  to 
be  continued  fo  by  the  committee  of  weights  and  meafures 
of  1758,  for  the  following  important  reafons:  “Becaufe  it 
is  the  weight  bell  known  to  our  laws,  ar.d  that  which  has 
been  longeft  in  ufe  5  that  by  which  our  coins  are  weighed  ; 
and  which  is  beft  known  to  the  reft  of  the  world;  that  to 
which  our  learned  countrymen  have  referred  in  comparing 
ancient  and  modern  weights;  and  that  which  has  been 
divided  into  the  fmalleft  proportions  or  parts.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  1814  recommended  the  avoirdupois  for  the  ftan¬ 
dard,  (except  for  goldfmiths  and  apothecaries,)  for  this 
rehfon — “  Becaufe  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000 
ounces  avoirdupois.”  This  weight  however,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  gallon,  might  be,  with  equal  accuracy,  ex- 
preffed  in  troy-weight;  and  then  perhaps  there  would 
need  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  bill,  founded  upon  the  above  Report 
and  Refolutions,  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  the  year  1815,  in  order  to  eftablifn  an  uniformity  of 
weights  and  meafures  throughout  England  and  Scotland. 
The  principal  objeft  of  this  bill  was  to  abolifh  all  the 
pref'ent  meafures  of  capacity,  that  is,  all  liquid  and  dry 
meafures,  and  to  adopt  one  uniform  meafure  throughout 
the  realm  in  their  ftead,  to  be  afcertained  by  weight  inftead 
of  meafurement,  as  heretofore;  thus  the  weight  of  lolb. 
avoirdupois  of  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  56-^°, 
to  be  the  new  gallon,  and  all  its  divifions  and  multiples 
to  be  in  proportion.  No  alteration  was  intended  to  take 
place  in  the  weights  or  long  meafure  ;  for  the  latter,  the 
pref'ent  parliamentary  yard  to  be  retained  ;  to  be  correfted, 
if  ever  neceffary,  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating 
feconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London.  The 
ftandard  weight  to  be  the  lb.  avoirdupois,  to  be  occafion- 
ally  adjufted  by  meafures  of  pure  water  of  the  aforefaid 
temperature,  being  equal  in  weight  to  27-648  cubic  inches. 
The  bill  had  proceeded  fo  far,  that  the  blanks  were  filled 
up,  and  the  enaftments  were  to  take  effeft  on  the  24th 
June,  1816.  The  bill,  however,  did  not  pafs,  owing  to 
the  great  preffure  of  other  very  important  bufinefs  ;  but, 
as  it  will  probably  be  revived  in  the  enfuing  fefiion,  and 
may  foon  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  explain  the  grounds  of  it  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible.  We  (hall  probably  have  occafion  to  refume  the 
fubject  under  the  article  Standard,  or  that  of  Weight. 

One  aft,  however,  did  pafs  during  that  fefiion,  founded 
upon  the  19th  Refolution.  It  is  entitled  “  An  Aft  for 
the  more  effectual  Prevention  of  the  Ufe  of  falfe  and  de¬ 
ficient  MeafLres ,”  extending  the  provifions  of  the  afts 
therein  mentioned  to  meafures  as  well  as  weights.  The 
following  is  an  abftraft  of  it: — Juftices  may  appoint  pro¬ 
per  perfonsto  examine  meafures  within  their  feveral  divi¬ 
fions. — Examiners,  duly  appointed,  may  enter  (hops,  &c. 
in  fearch  of  falfe  meafures,  and  feize  the  fame. — Penalty 
on  perfons  obftrufting  or  refifting  any  examiner  of  mea¬ 
fures,  or  not  producing  their  meafures  for  examination. — 
Examiners  to  be  allowed  a  reafonable  recompence  for  their 
trouble. — Juftices  to  purchafe  proper  meafures  for  the  ufe 
of  their  refpeftive  counties,  &c,  to  be  depolited  with  the 
clerks  of  the  peace. — Majority  of  inhabitants  of  any  pa- 
rifh,  &c.  empowered  to  nominate  five  houfeholders  as 
examiners. — No  appointment  of  fuch  examiners  to  take 
place,  until  proper  meafures  are  procured  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. — Perfons  convifted  and  fuffering  for  the  fame,  not 
to  be  otherwife  puniftiable. — Bodies  politic,  &c.  to  have 
the  fame  power  of  examining,  See.  meafures,  as  formerly. 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  43. — Many  conviftions  have  taken  place 
under  this  aft,  particularly  in  November  laft  at  Hull. 

Meafures  are  various,  according  to  the  various  kinds 
and  dimenfions  of  the  things  mealured.  Hence  arife  lineal 
or  longitudinal  meafures,  for  lines  or  lengths ;  fquare  mea¬ 
fures,  for  areas  or  fuperficies ;  and  folid  or  cubic  meafures, 
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for  bodies  and  their  capacities ;  all  which  again  are  very 
different  in  different  countries  and  in  different  ages,  and 
even  many  of  them  for  different  commodities.  Whence 
arife  other  divifions,  of  ancient  and  modern  meafures, 
domeftic  and  foreign  ones,  &c.  Tables  of  the  English 
meafures,  and  weights  alfo,  have  been  given  under  the 
article  Arithmetic,  vol.  ii.  p.166,  7.  Other  meafures, 
ancient  and  modern,  we  {hall  divide  (except  the  new 
French  meafures,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  to  prefen t  in 
one  view)  into  Long,  Square,  Liquid,  and  Dry. 

I.  Long  Measures,  or  Meafures  of  Application. 

The  Scots  elwand  was  effablilhed  by  king  David  I.  and 
divided  into  37  inches.  The  ffandard  is  kept  in  the  coun¬ 
cil-chamber  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  being  compared  with  the 
English  yard,  is  found  to  meafure  37J-  inches;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Scots  inch  and  foot  are  larger  than  the  Englilh, 
in  the  proportion  of  i3o  to  185;  but  this  difference,  being- 
fo  incoflfiderable,  is  feldom  attended  to  in  praftice.  The 
Scots  ell,  though  forbidden  by  law,  is  ftill  ufed  for  mea- 
furing  fome  coarfe  commodities,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
the  land-jneafure  of  Scotland. 

Phe  French  ftandard  was  formerly  the  aune  or  ell,  con¬ 
taining  3  Paris  feet,  7  inches  8  lines,  or  1  yard  |-Englith; 
the  Paris  foot  royal  exceeding  the  Englifh  by  parts. 
This  ell  was  divided  two  ways;  viz.  into  halves,  thirds* 
fixths,  and  twelfths;  and  into  quarters,  half- quarters,  ami 
lixteenths. 

The  difference  and  infinite  variety  of  the  weights  and 
meafures  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  mathematicians  long  before  the 
sera  of  the  revolution.  Before  that  great  event,  they  had 
made  known  their  intention  of  introducing  a  methodical, 
uniform,  and  invariable,  fyftem  of  weights  and  meafures, 
which  ftiould  be  found  equally  ufeful  in  national  tranfac- 
tions,  and  in  foreign  commerce ;  rendering  the  commu¬ 
nication,  at  home  and  abroad  more  eafy,  by  removing  the 
inconvenience  and  difad  vantages  that  arofe  from  thecon- 
fuiion  and  variety,  which,  in  that  refpeft,  had  hitherto 
prevailed  over  the  whole  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
happy  thought  to  fettle  a  weight  takenffrom  nature,  fin- 
gular  in  its  kind,  and  applicable  to  all  others  :  a  metre , 
for  the  meafurement  of  lengths,  fuperficies,  and  all  dimen¬ 
fions  of  bodies  ;  and  by  this  metre  to  fettle  a  gramme ,  or 
common  weight.  What  added  to  the  merit  of  this  idea 
was  the  connecting  it  with  decimal  divifions.  By  fuch  a 
progreffion,  notwithffanding  the  numerous  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  it,  this  noble  idea,  which  had  been  generally  con- 
fidered  as  an  idle  fpeculation,  became  actually  realized  in 
France. " 

The  revolution  in  France  promoted  this  plan  of  a  total 
change  of  weights  and  meafures,  which  had  been  thought 
of  under  the  ancient  government,  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  conftitution,  had  been  delayed  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  if  not  totally  laid  afide.  So  long  fince  as  the  year 
1790,  the  members  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  feveral  deputies  of  the  national  convention, 
had  laboured  upon  and  almoft  completed  this  plan. 

The  firft  objeft  was  to  fix  upon  a  ftandard  of  length  ; 
from  thence  to  deduce  the  meafures  of  all  the  other  kinds. 
To  employ,  fays  the  reporter  to  the  National  Inftitiite, 
(June  17,  1799.)  as  the  fundamental  unity  or  ftandard  of 
all  meafures,  a  ftandard  taken  from  nature  itfelf — a  ftand¬ 
ard  as  unchangeable  as  the  globe  vie  inherit  ;  to  propoffi 
a  metrical  fyftem,  having  all  its  parts  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  with  its  multiples  and  fubdivifions  following  a 
natural  progreffion,  which  is  fiinple,  o!*vious,  and  always 
uniform  ;  this  is  a  beautiful,  grand,  and  fublime,  idea, 
worthy  of  the  prefent  enlightened  age.  This  ftandard  is 
founded  on  the  balls  of  the  circuit  ol  the  earth  being  tho 
fourth  part  of  the  terreftrial  meridian,  contained  between 
the  equator  and  the  north  pole.  The  ten-millionth  part 
of  this  quadrantal  arc  was  adopted  to  be  the  lineal  mea- 
furing  unit,  which  they  called  metre,  applying  it  equally 
7  N  to 
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to  fuperfidal  and  folid  meafures;  taking  for  the  unit  of 
the  former  the  fquare  of  the  decuple,  and  for  that  of  the 
latter  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  metre.  They  chofe 
alfo,  for  the  meafuring  unit  of  weight,  the  quantity  of 
diftilled  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  fame  cube  in  a  con- 
flant  ftate  prefented  by  nature,  viz.  of  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture.  And  laftly,  it  was  decided,  that  the  multiples  and 
fubmultiples  of  each  kind  of  meafure,  whether  of  weight, 
capacity,  furface,  or  length,  (hall  be  always  taken  in  the 
decimal  or  decuple  progreflion,  as  the  molt  fimple,  natu¬ 
ral,  and  eafy  for  calculation,  according  to  the  fyllem  of 
numeration  which  all  Europe  has  ufed  for  many  centuries. 

As  the  bafis  of  this  new  metrical  fyftem  depends  on  a 
quarter  of  the  terreftrial  meridian,  it  was  necelfary  that 
the  magnitude  of  this  arc  fliould  be  known  to  great  pre- 
cifion.  Therefore,  although  many  different  degrees  of  the 
meridian  had  been  carefully  meafured  at  feveral  times, 
and  in  different  countries,  the  Inftitute  ordered  a  new 
and  aCtual  meafurement  of  the  whole  arc  of  the  meridian, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  France,  viz.  from  Dunkirk, 
on  the  north,  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  and  paffing  through 
Paris;  an  extent  of  almoit  ten  degrees.  The  meafure- 
ment  of  this  arc,  in  feveral  years,  was  at  length  completed 
by  Mechain  and  Delambre,  two  eminent  altronomers ;  in 
which  they  employed  rules  or  rods  made  of  platina,  of 
two  toifes  or  n  feet  in  length,  for  meafuring  the  bafes  ; 
and  whole  circles,  accurately  made,  for  taking  the  angles, 
to  tenths  of  feconds,  by  repeating  the  meafures  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  circumference,  and  taking  mediums 
of  the  whole.  The  precifion  with  which  the  angles  were 
obferved  is  fuch,  that  out  of  90  triangles  which  connect 
the  extremities  of  the  meridional  arc,  there  are  36  in  which, 
the  fuin  of  the  three  angles  differs  from  its  proper  quan¬ 
tity  by  lef's  than  one  fecond  ;  that  is,  in  which  the  error 
of  the  three  angles,  taken  together,  is  lefs  than  one  fecond. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  fupport  and  difpofe  the  platina 
rods  properly  in  meafuring  the  bales.  The  extremities  of 
the  rods  were  never  brought  into  contact ;  an  interval 
being  left,  wJiich  was  meafured  by  a  tongue  of  platina, 
Aiding  from  the  end  of  one  of  the  rules,  and  carrying  a 
vernier  and  microfcope.  The  corrections  or  allowances 
for  differences  of  temperature,  for  obliquities  of  the  line 
actually  meafured,  and  for  the  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  were  alfo  attended  to,  and  allowed  for.  One 
rod  was  kept  unemployed,  for  a  module  or  ftandard,  which 
was  exaCtiy  equal  to  the  double  toife  of  Peru,  in  ten  de¬ 
grees  temperature  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  or  fifty-four 
of  Fahrenheit.  With  this  module,  and  alfo  with  the  toife 
of  Peru,  the  other  meafuring-rods  were  compared,  both 
before  and  after  the  operations  of  meafuring,  and  found 
not  to  be  at  all  altered. 

The  fettling  the  article  of  the  meafure  of  weight  was 
deputed  to  Lefevre  Gineau,  together  with  Fabroni  of 
Florence;  and  the  calculations  from  the  meafures  of  Me- 
chain  and  Delambre,  and  the  management  of  the  whole 
bufinefs,  were  under  the  direction  and  conduCt  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commifiioners,  feveral  of  whom  were  deputed  from 
ether  nations :  their  names  were  FEneae,  Balbo,  Borda, 
BrifTon,  Bugge,  Cifcar,  Coulomb,  Darcet,  Delambre,  Fa¬ 
broni,  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Lefevre-Gineau,  Legendre, 
Franchini,  Mafcheroni,  Mechain,  Multedo,  Pederayes, 
Prony,  Tralles,  Van  Swinden,  and  Vaflali. 

The  divifions  of  the  new  weights  and  meafures  adopted 
by  the  French  republicans,  and  the  names  which  they 
.have  given  to  them,  are  fimple,  and  eafy  to  be  remembered  ; 
they  are  Greek  words  latinized,  made  French,  and  readily 
affimilate  with  other  tongues.  The  following  table  fhows 
the  whole  fyftem  in  a  clear  and  diftinCt  point  of  view,  as  it 
was  eftablilhed  by  a  decree  of  the  national  Convention  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1795, 
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In  the  8th  Number  of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Infti- 
tution,  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  coinparifon  of 
the  French  definitive  metre  with  an  Englilh  ftandard.  A 
ftandard  metre  of  platina,  and  another  ftandard  of  iron, 
belonging  to  the  National  Inftitute,  were  thus  compared 
with  the  EngJifh  foot;  each  of  thefe  two  meafures  being 
equal,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  to  the  ten  mil¬ 
lionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian.  At  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  s°^°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  metre  of  platina  was 
equal  to  39 * 3775  Englifh  inches;  and  that  of  iron  to 
39*3788.  At  the  temperature  of  550,  the  platina  ftandard 
was  39*3781,  that  of  iron  39.3795. 

From  thefe  and  various  other  experiments  and  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  French  metre  or  ftandard  appears  to  be  equal 
to  39*3710  Englilh  inches,  at  62°,  which  is  the  tempera¬ 
ture  univerfally  employed  in  the  comparifon  of  Britilh 
ftandards.  Allowing  the  accuracy  of  the  French  mea- 
fureinents  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  globe  will  be  24855*43  Englilh  miles,  and  its 
mean  diameter  7911-71.  Taking  the  ellipticity  at 
the  axis  will  be  nearly  7893*5,  the  equatorial  diameter 
7928,  and  the  diameter  of  a  fphere  of  equal  folid  content 
about  7916  miles.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  Englilh 
ftandard  continues  to  be  reduced  to  this  temperature,  we 
mult  conlider  the  metre  as  equivalent  to  39'37io  inches. 
Upon  thefe  authorities,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Tables  of  the  principal  meafures  and  weights  now 
ufed  in  France,  with  the  corrections  which  this  laft  com- 
parifon  has  introduced  into  it. 
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3  chiliometres  are  nearly  5  miles. 
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Superficial  or  Land  Meafures. 

Are,  a  fquare  decametre  119*6046  fquare  yards. 

Decare  .  .  1196.0460 

Hecatare  .  .  .  31960*4600 

Solid  Meafure  of  Wood  for  Fuel. 

Deciftere,  for  fire-wood  .  3*53*7  cubic  feet, 

Srere,  a  cubic  metre  .  »  35'3s7o 

Pecaftere  ,  »  • 
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Meafures  of  Capacity  in  Englifh  cubic  Inches. 

millilitre  .  •  .  ’06103 

Centilitre  ....  ’61028 

Decilitre  -  .  ,  .  .  6  102S0 

Litre,  a  cubic  decimetre  .  .  61  02800 

Decalitre  .  ,  .  .  61028000 

Hecatolitre  .  .  •  6102-80000 

Chiliolitre  «  .  .  61028-00000 

Myriplitre  .  .  .  610280-00000 

A  litre  is  nearly  wine  pints.  Fourteen  decilitres  are 
nearly  three  wine  pints.  A  chiliolitre  is  ope  tun,  12-75 
wine-gallons. 

The  Weights  are  formed  in  a  fimjlar  manner,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  (bowing  the  whole  fyftem  at  one  view,  we  fhall 
here  fet  down. 

A  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure 
water  at  its  maximum  of  denfity.  It  has  been  found 
equal  to  18  827  French  grains,  of  which  576  made  4.72-5 
Englifh  ;  and  4.89-5058  grammes  make  a  pound  of  the 
ftandard  of  the  mint  at  Paris. 


Milligramme  is  equal  to 
Centigramme 
Decigramme 
Gramme  .  . 

Decagramme  . 
Hecatogramme  . 

Chiliogramme  . 
Myriogramme 


.0154  Englifh  gr. 
* 1 54-4 
*'5444 
15-4440 
154-4402 
1544-4023 
15444-0234 
154440-2344 


A  decagramme  is  6  dwts.  10*44  gr.  troy;  or  5-65  dr.  avoir¬ 
dupois.  A  hecatogramme  is  3  oz.  8-5  dr.  avoirdupois. 
A  chiliogramme  is  2  lbs.  3  oz.  5  dr.  avoirdupois.  A  my¬ 
riogramme  is  22  lbs.  1*15  oz.  avoirdupois;  100  myrio- 
grammes  are  1  tun  wanting  32  8  lbs. 

The  ftandard  of  length  in  Holland,  Flanders,  Sweden,  a 
good  part  of  Germany,  the  Hans  towns,  and  at  Geneva,  Frank¬ 
fort,  See.  is  the  ell  ;  but  the  ell,  in  all  thefe  places,  differs 
from  the  old  Paris  ell.  In  Holland,  it  contains  one  Paris 
foot  eleven  lines,  or  four-fevenths  of  the  Paris  ell.  The 
Flanders  ell  contains  two  feet  one  inch  five  lines  and  hajf 
a  line  ;  or  feven-twelfths  of  the  Paris  ell.  The  ell  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Brabant,  &c.  is  equal  to  that  of  Flanders. 

The  Italian  meafure  is  the  bracchio,  brace,  or  fathom. 
This  obtains  in  the  ftates  of  Modena,  Venice,  Florence, 
Lucca,  Milan,  Mantua,  Bologna,  See.  but  is  of  different 
lengths.  At  Venice,  it  contains  one  Paris  foot  eleven 
inches  three  lines,  or  eight  fifteenths  of  the  Paris  ell.  At 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  the  brace  is  the  fame  as 
at  Venice.  At  Lucca,  it  contains  one  Paris  foot  nine 
inches  ten  lines,  or  half  a  Paris  ell.  At  Florence,  it  con¬ 
tains  one  foot  nine  inches  four  lines,  or  forty-nine  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  Paris  ell.  At  Milan,  the  brace  for  meafuring 
of  filks  is  one  Paris  foot  feven  inches  four  lines,  or  four- 
ninths  of  a  Paris  ell  ;  that  for  woollen  cloths  is  the  fame 
with  the  ell  of  Holland.  Laftly,  at  Bergamo,  the  brace 
is  one  foot  feven  inches  fix  lines,  or  five-ninths  of  a  Paris 
ell.  The  ufual  meafure  at  Naples,  however,  is  the  canna, 
containing  fix  feet  ten  inches  and  two  lines,  or  one  Paris 
ell  and  fifteen  1’eventeenths. 

The  Spani/h  meafure  is  the  vara  or  yard,  in  fome  places 
called  the  barra  ;  containing  feventeen  twenty-fourths  of 
the  Paris  ell.  But  the  meafure  in  Caftile  and  Valencia  is 
the  pan,  fpan,  or  palm;  which  is  ufed,  together  with  the 
canna  at  Genoa.  |n  Arragon,  the  vara  is  equal  to  a  Paris 
ell  and  a  half,  or  five  feet  five  inches  fix  lines. 

The  Porluguefe  meafure  is  the  cavedos,  containing  two 
feet  eleven  lines,  or  four-fevenths  of  a  Paris  ell  ;  and  the 
vara,  an  hundred  and  fix  whereof  make  an  hundred  Paris 
elh. 


The  Piedmontefe  meafure  is  the  ras,  containing  one  Paris 
foot  nine  inches  ten  lines,  or.  half  a  Paris  ell.  In  Sicily, 
their  meafure  is  the  canna,  the  fame  with  that  of  Naples. 

The  Mufcovy  meafures  are  the  cubit,  equal  to  one  Paris 
foot  four  inches  two  lines;  and  the  arcin,  two  whereof 
are  equal  to  three  cubits. 

The  Turkifh  and  Levant  meafures  are  the  picq,  contain¬ 
ing  two  feet  two  inches  and  two  lines,  or  three-fifths  of  the 
Paris  ell.  The  Chinele  meafure,  the  cobre;  ten  whereof 
are  equal  to  three  Paris  ells.  In  Perfia,  and  fome  parts  of 
the  Indies,  the  gueze,  whereof  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  royal 
gueze,  called  alfo  the  gueze  monkelfcr,  containing  two  Paris 
feet  ten  inches  eleven  lines,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Paris  ell  ; 
and  the  Ihorter  gueze,  called  limply  gueze,  only  two-thirds 
of  the  former.  At  Goa  and  Ormuz,  the  meafure  is  the 
vara,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Portuguele,  having  been 
introduced  by  them.  In  Pegu,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  Indies,  the  cando  or  candi,  equal  to  the  ell  of  Venice. 
At  Goa,  and  other  parts,  they  ufe  a  larger  cando,  equal 
to  feventeen  Dutch  ells  ;  exceeding  that  of  Babel  and 
Balfora  by  §  per  cent,  and  the  vera  by  C\.  In  Siam,  they 
ufe  the  ken,  iliort  of  three  Paris  feet  by  one  inch.  The 
ken  contains  two  foks,  the  fok  two  keubs,  the  keub  twelve 
nious  or  inches,  the  niou  to  be  equal  to  eight  grains  of 
rice,  i.  e.  to  about  nine  lines.  At  Camboia,  they  ufe  the 
hafter ;  in  Japan,  the  tatam ;  and  the  fpan  on  fome  of  the 
coalts  of  Guinea. 

Scripture  Meafures  reduced  to  Englifh. 

Feet.  Inches, 

Digit  .  .  .  .0.0  0-91 


1  4.Palm  .  . o  3  64 


12 

3 

Span 

.  .  .  .  ,  0  10-94 

24 

6 

2 

Cubit  ...  1  9-88 

96 

24 

8 

4 

Fathom  ...  7  3-55 

144 

36 

I  2 

6 

Ezekiel’s  reed  io,ii’3» 

19  X 

48 

l6 

8 

2 

>4 

Arabian  pole  14  7*10 

[920 

480 

160 

80 

20 

*3t 

meafuring-  V  I45  11*04. 

*0  t  line  4  * 

Cubit 


Scripture  Itinerary  Meafures. 

Eng.  Miles.  Paces.  Ft, 
«  •  •  O'.  O  1-824 


400 

2000 

4000 

12000 

96000 


Stadium  .  , 

Sabbath  day’s  journey 
Eaftern  mile 
Parafan 


3° 


140 


48  I  24 


.  o  145  4-600 

,  o  729  3‘000 

.  J  403  1-000 

.  4  153  3-000 

A  day’s  journey  33  172  4-000 


Other  Itinerary  Meafures. 

A  French  league  is  about  2 1  Englifh  miles 


A  German  mile 
A  Dutch  mile  . 
An  Italian  mile 
A  Spanifh  league 
A  Buffian  verit 


4  ditto 
3^  ditto 
^  ditto 
3§  ditto 
ditto, .. 


Grscjab 


GOO 

Daftylus,  digit 


MEASURE. 

Grecian  Long  Meafures, 


Paces.  Feet, 
o  o 


4 

Doron,  dochme  . 

IO 

2f 

Lichas 

• 

e 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

I  I 

*i 

J  1  0 

Orthodoron 

• 

-• 

• 

• 

I  2 

3 

*  1 

jtV 

Spithame 

• 

• 

• 

• 

l6 

4 

1  1^ 

1  rr 

J3 

Foot 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

18 

4f 

*  i 

ii 

if 

Cubit 

• 

• 

• 

20 

5 

2 

'A 

if 

Pygon 

• 

. 

24 

6 

2  f 

2TT 

2 

if 

if 

if 

Cubit,  larger 

96 

24 

9 1 

8* 

8 

6 

5i 

4f 

4 

Pace 

• 

9600 

24OO 

960 

871-A 

800 

600 

532i 

OO 

O 

400 

IOO 

Furlc 

76800 

19200 

7680 

H- 

00 

Cs 

vo 

6400 

6800 

4266f 

3840 

3200 

800 

8 

Mile 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o  i 

O  I 

o  6 
»ioo  4. 
805  s 


Inches 

°'7554.fs- 

3-0218  £ 
7-J54-6  i 

9-0656  J 
0-0875 

1 '59^4-  £ 

3- 1090 
6-13125 
0-0525 

4- 5000 


Digitus  tranfverfus 


Roman  Long  Meafures. 


Paces.  Feet.  Inches, 
o  o  0-725^ 


1 3  Uncla 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

3 

Palmus 

minor 

• 

• 

/ 

16 

12 

4 

Pes 

•  • 

• 

•  . 

• 

• 

20 

15 

5 

if 

Palmipes  . 

• 

• 

• 

24 

18 

6 

if 

1* 

Cubitus 

• 

40 

40 

10 

t 

2s 

2 

if 

Grad  us 

* 

80 

60 

20 

5 

4 

3  3 

2 

Paffus 

10000 

7500 

25OO 

625 

500 

4i6§ 

2  50 

125 

Stadi 

80000 

60000 

20000 

5000 

4000 

3333  f 

2000 

IOOO 

8 

o 

o 

o 

o 


0-967 
2-901 
1  x  '604 
'2-505 
5-406 
5-01 

I0"02 


Milliare 


Proportions  of  the  Long  Meafures  of  feveral  Nations  to  the  Englifh 
Foot,  taken  from.  Greaves,  Auzout,  Picard,  and  EiJ'cnchmid. 

The  Englifh  ftandard  foot  being  divided  into  1000 
equal  parts,  the  other  meafures  will  have  the  proportions 
to  it,  which  follow  : 


Englifh  foot 
Paris  foot 
Venetian  foot 

Rhinland  foot  .  . 

Strafburgh  foot  . 

Norimberg  foot 
Dantzic  foot 
Danifli  foot 

Swadifh  foot  .  . 

Derah,  or  cubit  of  Cairo  . 

Perfian  arifli 
Greater  Turkifh  pike 
Leffer  Turkifh  pike 
Braccio  at  Florence 
Braccio  for  woollen  at  Sienna 
Braccio  for  linen  at  Sienna 
Canna  at  Naples 
Vera  at  Almaria  and  Gibraltar 
Palmo  di  Architetti  at  Rome 
Canna  di  Architetti 
Palmo  di  braccio  di  mercantia 
Genoa  palm 


1000 

Inches. 

12 

1068 

12-816 

1  i6r 

13-944 

i°33 

1  2-396 

952 

14-424 

1000 

12 

944 

11-328 

1042 

12-504 

977i 

11-733 

1 824 

12-888 

3197 

38-364 

2200 

26-4 

2131 

25-572 

i9J3 

22-956 

1242 

14-904 

1974 

23-688 

6880 

82-56 

2760 

33-12 

732 

8-784 

7320 

87-84 

695f 

83-46 

*15 

9-78 

Bolognian  foot 
Antwerp  ell 
Amfterdam  ell 
Leyden  ell  . 

Paris,draper’s  ell 
Paris  mercer’s  ell 

Ancient  Meafures  of  Length  taken  from  Folkes,  Raper,  Shuck 
burgh,  Hutton,  Cavallo,  and  others . 

Arabian,  foot 


120  4 

4-5 

967  0 

0 

Inches. 

1250 

15 

2283 

27-396 

2268 

27-216 

2260 

27-12 

3929 

47-148 

3937 

47-244 

Babylonian,  foot 
Drufian,  foot 
Egyptian,  foot 
Egyptian,  ftadium 
Greek,  foot 


1-095  Englifh  foot.  H. 
1-135  or  i-I44*  H. 
1-090  Hutton. 

1*421  H. 

730-800 
1-009  H.- 

1-007  Folkes  and  C, 
1-167  Hutton. 

•730  H. 

1-212  H. 

1- Sy  H. 

2- 002  H. 


Greek,  phyleterian  foot 
Sicilian,  foot  of  Archimedes 
Hebrew,  foot  .  . 

Hebrew,  cubit 
Hebrew,  facred  cubit 
Hebrew,  great  cubit  —  6  common  cubits,  H. 
Macedonian,  foot  .  .  n6o  H. 

Natural  foot  .  ,  -Si4  H. 

Ptolemaic  =  Greek  foot  H. 

Roman  mile  of  Pliny  .  4840-5  Cavallo. 

Roman  mile  or  Strabo  .  4903-0  feet. 


The 


OGiW 
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The  length  of  the  Roman  foot  is  Hated  as  follows : 


By  Bernard 
By  Picard  and  Hutton 
By  Folkes 

By  Raper  (before  Titus) 

By  the  fame  (afterTitus) 

By  Schuckburgli,  from  rules 
By  the  fame,  from  buildings 


11*64.0  Englilh  inches. 

1 1*604 

11*592 

1 1*640 

11*580 

1 1*6064 

1 1*6172 


68*00 

68*oo 

34*00 

9‘7  5 

6*o8 

6*o8 

6*o8 

32*06 

10*02 

7’75 

14*06 

18*05 


By  the  fame,  from  a  tomb-ftone  11*6352 

Hence,  1 1  *6  Englifh  inches  feem  to  be  a  medium;  and, 
therefore,  the  Roman  mile  2=  1611  Englilh  yards,  being 
149  yards  lefs  than  the  Englilh  mile. 

Meafures  of  the  Human  Body. 

We  believe  the  mean  height  of  the  male,  at  the  Pe,'iod 
of  maturity,  to  be  about  five  feet  eight  inches  Englilh 
meafure  ;  and  the  following  are  the  comparative  average 
dimenfions  of  particular  parts  of  the  body  in  inches  and 
decimal  parts : 

Total  height  of  the  body  •  • 

From  the  tip  of  one  middle-finger  to  the  tip  ot  the 
other,  the  arms  being  extended  laterally  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  trunk 
From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  pubes 
From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  lower  margin  ot 
the  chin 

From  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin  to  the  top  of 
the  breaft  .  ■ 

From  the  top  of  the  bread  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach 
From  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  to  the  navel 
From  the  navel  to  the  top  of  the  pubes 
From  the  top  of  the  prominence  of  the  Ihoulders 
to  the  fold  of  the  elbow 

From  the  fold  of  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the  hand 
The  hand,  meafured  in  the  palm,  from  the  lower 
fold  of  the  wrift  to  the  point  of  the  middle-finger 
From  the  top  of  the  infide  of  the  thigh  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  joint  of  the  knee 
From  the  infide  of  the  joint  of  the  knee  to  the  lole 
of  the  foot  .  •  • 

The  foot,  meafured  on  the  foie,  from  the  pofterior 

margin  of  the  heel  to  the  point  of  the  great  toe  9*75 

II.  Square,  Superficial,  or  Land,  Measure. 
Englijh  fquare  meafures  are  raifed  from  the  yard  of  36 
inches  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and  thus  producing  1296 
fquare  inches  in  the  fquare  yard.  The  divifions  of  this 
are  fquare  feet  and  inches  5  and  the  multiples,  poles, 
roods,  and  acres.  Becaufe  the  length  of  a  pole  is  55 
yards,  the  fquare  of  the  fame  contains  30J-  fquare  yards. 
A  fquare  mile  contains  640  fquare  acres.  In  meafuring 
fens  and  woodlands,  18  feet  are  generally  allowed  to  the 
pole,  and  21  feet  in  foreft-lands.  A  hide  of  land,  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Englilh  hif- 
tory,  contained  about  100  arable  acres  5  and  5  hides  were 
efteemed  a  knight’s  fee.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  there  were  243,600  hides  in  England. 

Scotch  fquare  or  land  meafure  is  regulated  by  the  Scotch 
ell :  36  fquare  ells  —  1  fall,  40  falls  =2:  1  rood,  4  roods  ~ 
j  acre.  The  proportion  between  the  Scotch  and  Eng¬ 
lifli  acre,  fuppofing  the  feet  in  both  meafures  alike,  is  as 
1369  to  1089,  or  nearly  as  5  to  4.  If  the  difference  of  the 
feet  be  regarded,  the  proportion  is  as  10,000  to  7869. 
The  length  of  the  chain  for  meafuring  land  in  Scotland  is 
24  ells,  or  74  feet.  A  hufband-land  contains  6  acres  of 
fock  and  fey  the  land,  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled 
with  a  plough  or  mown  with  a  feythe  ;  13  acres  of  arable 
land  make  one  ox-gang,  and  four  ox-gangs  make  a  pound- 
land  of  old  extent. 

The  old  French  fquare  meafures  were  regulated  by  12 
fquare  lines  in  the  inch  fquare,  12  inches  in  the  foot, 
22  feet  in  the  perch,  and  100  perches  in  the  arpent,  or 
acre. 
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Ancient  Greek  fuperjtciai  Meafures. 

Olympic  Land-Meafure. 

36  Olympic  fquare  feet  =  r  Hexapodon, 

6  Hexapoda  .  .=21  Hemiheiffos. 

2  Hemiheifti  .  .  =  1  Hedtos  or  Modius. 

6  Modii  .  .  =  1  Mediinnus  or  Jugerum. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Olymoic  jugerum  was  equal  t* 
103  Englifli  perches,  or  nearly  -f-ths  of  an  acre. 

Pythic  Land-Meafure. 

i666§  Square  cubits  .  —  1  Hemiheftos. 

2  Hemihecti  .  .  —  1  Modius. 

6  Modii  .  —  1  Medimnus  or  jugerum. 

Hence  the  Pythic  jugerum  appears  to  have  been  equal  t« 
109  Englilh  perches,  or  nearly  f  £ths  of  an  acre. 

The  plethron,  or  acre,  is  faid  by  fome  to  contain  1444.- 
by  others  io,qoo,  fquare  feet ;  and  the  aroura,  half  of  the 
plethron.  The  aroura  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  fquare 
of  100  cubits. 

Ancient  Roman  Land-Meafure. 

100  Square  Roman  feet  =  1  Scrupulum  of  land. 

4  Scrupula  .  .  — 

ii  Sextulus  ...  2= 

6  Sextuli,  or  5  Aftus  22; 

6  Unciae  ...  222 

Square  Actus  .  — 

Jugera  ...  =2 

Heredia  .  .  — 


2 

2 

100 


i  Sextulus. 

1  Aftus. 

1  Uncia  of  land. 
1  Square  Aftus. 
1  Jugerum. 

1  Heredium. 

1  Centuria. 


The  aflus  was  a  flip  of  ground  four  Roman  feet  broad, 
and  120  long.  The  jugerum ,  or  acre,  was  confidered  as  an. 
integer,  and  divided,  like  the  libra  or  as,  in  the  following 


manner : 

Sq.  Feet. 

Scrup. 

En.  Roods. 

Sq.Pol. 

Sq.Feet. 

As 

• 

28800 

288 

z 

3  8 

250*05 

Deunx 

. 

26400 

264 

z 

10 

183*85 

Dextans 

• 

24000 

240 

z 

2 

117*64 

Dodrans  . 

. 

21600 

216 

l 

34- 

51*42 

Bes 

, 

19200 

192 

1 

35 

257*64 

Septunx  . 

• 

16800 

168 

I 

17 

1 9I-aS 

Semis 

• 

14400 

144 

I 

9 

125*03 

Quincunx  . 

• 

12000 

120 

I 

1 

5882 

Triens  . 

• 

9600 

96 

0 

32 

264*85 

Quadrans 

• 

7200 

7a 

0 

24 

198*64 

Sextans 

• 

4800 

48 

0 

1 6 

132*43 

Uncia  . 

- 

2400 

24 

0 

8 

66*21 

If  we  take  the  Roman  foot  at  1 1*6  inches,  the  Roman 
jugerum  was  5980  Englifli  fquare  yards,  or  1  acre  37 J 
perches. 


Contents,  of  a  Square  Foot  of  different  Countries, 
Square  Inches,  and  hundredth  Parts  of  an 

A  Square  Foot  of  Amfterdam  contains 
Antwerp 
Berlin 
Bern  - 

Bologna  -  - 

Bremen  ... 

Denmark  or  Rhineland 
Dantzic  ... 

Drefden 
England 

France  ... 

Hamburgh 

Hanover  - 

Konigfberg 

Leipfic  -  - 

Lifbon  ... 

Milan  - 

Nuremberg 

Ofnaburg 

Rome  ... 

Spain  ... 

.Sweden 

7  O 


in  Englifh 
Inch. 

124*32 

126*34 

148*59 

133*25 

224*70 

129*50 

127*46 

124*10 

144*00 

163*33 

127*46, 

131*10 

146*65 

^3*43 

167*96 

243*98 

i43*°4 
3  21*00 
134*56 
123*65 
136*65 
A  Square 


cos 
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A  Square  Foot  of  Turin  contains  -  -  i6r8o 

Venice  ...  i8'7*i3 

Vienna  -  -  -  155-00 

Zurich  -  339-42 

A  French  Square  Metre  -  -  1550  00 


III.  Cubical  Measures,  or  Meafures  of  Capacity,  for 
Liquids. 

Scotch,  liquid  meafure  is  founded  on  the  pint.  The 
Scotch  pint  was  formerly  regulated  by  a  ftandard  jug  of 
cart  metal,  the  cuftody  of  which  was  committed  to  the 
borough  of  Stirling.  This  jug  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
105  cubic  inches;  and  though,  after  feveral  careful  trials, 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  only  about  103I  inches,  yet, 
in  compliance  with  eftablifhed  cuftom,  founded  on  that 
opinion,  the  pint Jloups  are  ttill  regulated  to  contain  105 
inches,  and  the  cuftomary  ale-meafures  are  about  -^5- above 
that  ftandard.  It  was  enacted  by  king  James  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  the  pint  fhotild  contain  41  ounces  trone- w'eight 
of  the  clear  water  of  Tay;  and  by  James  VI.  that  it  fhould 
contain  55  Scots  troy-ounces  of  the  clear  water  of  Leith. 
This  affords  another  method  of  regulating  the  pint,  and 
alfo  afcertains  the  ancient  ltandard  of  the  trone- weight. 
As  the  waters  of  Tay  and  Leith  are  alike,  the  trone-weight 
mult  have  been  to  the  Scots  troy-weight  as  55  to  41 ;  and 
therefore  the  pound  trone  mult  have  contained  about 
2i|  ounces  Scots  troy.  The  Scotcii  quart  contains  210 
inches;  and  is,  therefore,  about  lei’s  than  the  Englilh 
■wine-gallon,  and  about  (  lefs  than  the  ale-gallon. 

As  to  the  liquid  meafures  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  their  feveral  veffels  for  wine,  vinegar.  See. 
have  various  denominations  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  fizes  and  the  places  wherein  they  are  ufed.  The 
woeders  of  Germany,  for  holding  Rheaifh  and  Mofelle 
■wines,  are  different  in  their  gauges;  fome  containing  14. 
aumes  of  Amfterdam  meafure,  and  others  more  or  lefs. 
The  aume  is  reckoned  at  Amfterdam  for  8  fteckans,  or 
30  verges,  or  for  of  a  tun  of  a  pipes,  or  4  barrels  of 
French  or  Bourdeaux,  which  at  this  latter  place  is  called 
tzerfon,  becaufe  3  of  them  make  a  pipe  or  2  barrels,  and 
6  the  laid  tun.  The  fteckan  is  16  mingles,  or  32  pints  ; 
and  the  verge  is,  in  refpeft  of  the  faid  Rhenifh  and  Mo¬ 
felle,  and  fome  other  forts  of  wine,  6  mingles;  hut,  in 
nieafuring  brandy  it  confifts  of  6-J-  mingles.  The  aume 
is  divided  into  4  anckers,  and  the  ancker  into  2  fteckans, 
or  32  mingles.  The  ancker  is  taken  fometimes  for  of 
a  tun,  or  4  barrels;  on  which  footing  the  Bourdeaux 
barrel  ought  to  contain  at  Amfterdam  (when  the  cafk  is 
*nade  according  to  the  juft  gauge)  i2§  fteckans,  or  200 
shingles,  wine  and  lees;  or  12  fteckans,  or  192  mingles, 
racked  wine;  fo  that  the  Bourdeaux  tun  of  wine  contains 
jo  fteckans,  or  800  mingles,  wine  and  lees;  and  48  fteck¬ 
ans,  or  768  mingles,  of  pure  wine.  The  barrels  or  poin5ons 
of  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the  river  Loire,  contain 
only  12  fteckans,  Amfterdam  meafure.  The  wine-tun  of 
Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Charente,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  differs 
very  little  from  the  tun  of  Bourdeaux,  and  confequently 
from  the  barrels  and  pipes.  A  tun  of  wine  of  C'halofte, 
Bayonne,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  is  reckoned  60 
fteckans,  and  the  barrel  15,  Amfterdam  meafure. 

The  muid  of  Paris  contains  130  quarts  or  300  pints, 
vtine  and  lees  ;  or  280  pints  clear  wine;  of  which  muids 
3  make  a  tun.  The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes  or 
poingons,  quarteaux,  queves,  and  demiqueves  ;  thof’e 
poinj'ons  of  Paris  and  Orleans  contain  about  15  fteckans 
Amlterdam  meafure,  and  ought  to  weigh  with  the  cafk 
6:66lb.  a  little  more  or  let’s.  In  Provence  they  reckon  by 
milleroles,  and  the  millerole  of  Toulon  contains  66  Paris 
pints,  or  100  pints  of  Amfterdam,  nearly  ;  and  the  Paris 
pint  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Engiifh  wine-quart.  Thefeare 
the  old  meafures  of  France  ;  the  account  of  which,  for  the 
lake  of  companion,  is  here  retained.  Poftibly  they  may 
hereafter  come  again  into  life,  if  indeed  they  have  been 
really  and  generally  difeontinued. 

The  butts  or  pipes  from  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Alicant,  Bene- 
carlo,  Saloe,  and  Mararo,  and  from  the  Canaries,  from 
lifbon,  Oporto,  and  Faya!,  are  very  different  in  their 


27  Veertels 
29  Veertels 
32  Verges 
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gauges,  th,ough  in  affreightments  they  are  all  reckoned 
two  to  the  tun. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  in  the  fame  manner  as  wine;  but 
the  meafures  for  brandies  are  different:  thefe  fpirits  from 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  See.  are  generally  fnipped  in  large 
cafks  called  pipes9  butts ,  and  pieces ,  according  to  the  places 
from  whence  they  are  imported,  Sec.  In  France,  brandy 
is  ftiipped  in  cafks  called  pieces  at  Bourdeaux,  and  pipes  at 
Rochelle,  Cogniac,  the  itle  of  Rhe,  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  places,  which  contain  fome  more  and  fome  lefs,  even 
from  60  to  90  Amfterdam  verges  or  veertels,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  veflels,  and  the  places  they  come 
from,  which,  being  reduced  into  barrels,  will  Itand  as 
follows,  viz. 

At  Rochelle,  Cogniac,  the  itle  of  Rhe, 
and  the  country  of  Aunis 
At  Nantes,  and  feveral  places  of  Bre¬ 
tagne  and  Anjou  .... 

At  Bourdeaux,  and  different  parts  of 
Guienne  -  .... 

At  Amlterdam,  and  other  cities  of 
Holland  -  -  - 

At  Hamburgh  and  Lubec 

At  Embden  -  _ _ 

In  Provence  and  Languedoc,  brandy  is  fold  by  the 
quintal,  the  cafks  included;  and  at  Bruges  in  Flanders 
the  verges  are  called  fcjiers  of  36  Itops  each,  and  the  fpi¬ 
rits  are  fold  at  fo  much  per  (fop.  r 

Olive-oil  is  alfo  ftiipped  in  cafks  of  various  fizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  places  where  it  is  embarked 
and  the  convenient^  of  ltowage.  In  England  it  is  fold’ 
by  the  tun  of  236  gallons;  and  at  Amfterdam  by  the  tua 
of  717  mingles,  or  1434  pints.  In  Provence  it  is  fold  by 
milleroles  of  66  Paris  pints  ;  from  Spain  and  Portugal  it 
is  brought  in  pipes  or  butts  of  different  gauges;  at  the 
firft  place  it  is  fold  by  roves,  where  40  go  to  the  butt;  and 
at  the  latter  place  by  almoudas,  whereof  26  make  a  pipe. 
Train-oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  tun,  at  Amfterdam 
by  the  barrel. 

Jewish,  reduced  to  Englijli  Winemeafure. 
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Greek,  reduced  to  Englijli  Wine-meafure. 
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Roman,  reduced  to  Engli/h  Wint-meafure. 
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IV.  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Things  Dry. 

There  was  formerly  only  one  meafure  of  capacity  in 
Scotland ;  and  fome  commodities  were  heaped,  others 
Jl'raiked,  or  meafured  exactly  to  the  capacity  of  the  ftand- 
ard.  The  method  of  heaping  was  afterwards  forbidden 
as  unequal,  and  a  larger  meafure  appointed  for  fuch  com¬ 
modities  as  that  cuftoin  had  been  extended  to.  The  wheat 
firlot,  ufed  alfo  for  rye,  peafe,  beans,  hilt,  and  grafs-feeds, 
contains  21  pints  i  mutchkin,  meafured  by  the  Stirling 
jug.  The  barley  firlot,  ufed  alfo  for  oats,  fruit,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  contains  31  pints.  A  different  method  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  firlot  was  appointed  from  the  dimenfions  of  a 
cylindrical  veffel.  The  diameter  for  both  meafures  was 
fixed  at  19!-  inches,  the  depth  inches  for  the  wheat 
firlot,  and  io|  for  the  barley  firlot.  A  ftandard  con- 
ftrufted  by  thefe  meafures  is  rather  lefs  than  when  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  pint;  and,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  veffels 
exaftly  cylindrical,  the  regulation  by  the  pint  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  other  method  gone  into  difufe.  If  the 
Stirling  jug  contains  103!  inches,  the  wheat  firlot  will 
contain  2109  inches;  which  is  more  than  2  percent,  larger 
than  the  legal  rnalt  buffiel  of  England,  and  about  1  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  Winchefter  buffiel  :  and  the  barley 
firlot  will  contain  3208  inches.  The  barley  boll  is  nearly 
equal  to  fix  legal  malt  bufhels.  In  Stirlingfhire,  17  pecks 
are  reckoned  to  the  boll;  in  Invernefsffiire,  18  pecks:  in 
Ayrffiire,  the  boll  is  the  fame  as  the  Englilli  quarter  : 
and  the  firlots,  in  many  places,  are  larger  than  the  Lin¬ 
lithgow  ftandard. 

The  old  French  dry  meafures  are,  the  litron,  buffiel,  mi- 
not,  mine,  feptier,  muid,  and  tun.  The  litron  contains 
36  cubic  inches  of  Paris.  The  litron  for  fait  is  larger, 
and  is  differently  divided.  The  French  buffiel  is  diffe¬ 
rent  in  different  jurifdiftions.  At  Paris  it  contains  16 
litrons.  The  rninot  confifts  of  three  bufhels;  the  mine  of 
two  minots,  or  fix  bufhels  ;  the  feptier  of  two  mines,  or 
3  2  bufhels;  and  the  muid  of  12  leptiers,  or  144  bufhels. 
The  bufhel  of  oats  is  eftimated  double  that  of  any  other 
grain  ;  fo  that  there  go  24  bufhels  to  make  the  feptier,  . 
and  288  to  make  the  muid.  It  is  divided  into  four  pico- 
tins,  the  picotin  containing  two  quarts,  or  four  litrons. 
The  buffiel  for  fait  is  divided  into  16  litrons;  four  bufhels 
makeaminot,  16  a  feptier,  and  192  a  muid.  Eight  bufhels 
of  wood  make  the  rninot;  16  a  mine;  20  mines, -or  320 
bufhels,  the  muid.  For  plafter,  12  bufhels  make  a  fack, 
and  36  facks  the  muid.  For  lime,  three  bufhels  make  a 
minor,  and  48  minots  a  muid.  The  rninot  is  compofed 
of  three  bufhels,  or  16  litrons;  four  minots  make  a  fep¬ 
tier,  and  48  a  muid.  The  French  mine  was  no  real  vef- 
fel,  but  an  eftimation  of  feveral  others.  At  Paris  the  mine 
contains  fix  bufhels,  and  24  make  the  muid  ;  at  Rouen 
tl>  mine  is  four  bufhels  ;  and  at  Dieppe  18  mines  make  a 
Pans  muid.  The  feptier  differs  in  different  places:  at 
Paris  it  contains  two  mines,  or  eight  buftiels,  and  12  fep- 


tiers  the  muid.  At  Rouen  the  feptier  contains  two  mines, 
or  12  bufhels.  Twelve  feptiers  make  a  muid  at  Rouen  as 
well  as  at  Paris;  but  12  of  the  latter  are  equal  to  14  of 
the  former.  At  Toulon  the  feptier  contains  a  mine  and 
a  half ;  three  of  which  mines  make  the  feptier  of  Paris. 
The  muid,  or  muy,  of  Paris,  confifts  of  12  feptiers;  and 
is  divided  into  mines,  minots,  bufhels,  &c.  That  for  oats 
is  double  that  for  other  grain,  i.  6.  contains  twice  the 
number  of  bufhels.  At  Orleans  the  muid  is  divided  into 
mines,  but  thofe  mines  only  contain  two  Paris  feptiers 
and  a  half.  In  fome  places  they  ufe  the  tun  in  lieu  of 
the  muid  ;  particularly  at  Nantes,  where  it  contains  10 
feptiers  of  16  bufhels  each,  and  weighs  between  2200  and 
2250  pounds.  Three  of  thefe  tuns  make  28  Paris  feptiers. 
At  Rochelle,  & c.  the  tun  contains  42  bufhels,  and  weighs 
two  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  Nantes.  At  Breft  it  con¬ 
tains  20  bufhels,  is  equal  to  10  Paris  feptiers,  and  weighs 
about  2240  pounds. 

Dutch,  Swedijli,  Polijk,  PrvJJian,  and  Mufcovite.  In  thefe 
places,  they  eftimate  their  dry  things  on  the  foot  of  the 
lajl,  lejl ,  leth,  or  lecht ;  fo  called  according  to  the  various 
pronunciations  of  the  people  who  ufe  it.  In  Holland,  the 
Jaft  is  equal  to  19  Paris  feptiers,  or  38  Bourdeaux  bufhels, 
and  weighs  about  4560  pounds;  the  laft  they  divide  into 
27  mudes,  and  the  mude  into  four  fcheples.  In  Poland, 
the  laft  is  40  Bourdeaux  bufhels,  and  weighs  about  4800 
Paris  pounds.  In  Pruffia,  the  laft  is  133  Paris  leptiers.  In 
Sweden  and  Mufcovy,  they  meafure  by  the  great  and 
little  laft;  the  firft  containing  12  barrels,  and  the  fecond 
half  as  many.  In  Mufcovy,  they  likewife  ufe  the  chef- 
ford,  which  is  different  in  various  places:  that  of  Arch¬ 
angel  is  equal  to  three  Rouen  bufhels. 

Italian.  At  Venice,  Leghorn,  and  Lucca,  they  eftimate 
their  dry  things  on  the  foot  of  the  ftaro  or  Itaio  ;  the  ftaro 
of  Leghorn  weighs  54  pounds ;  112  ftaros  andfeven-eighths 
are  equal  to  the  Amfterdam  laft.  At  Lucca,  119  ftaros 
make  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  The  Venetian  ftaro  weighs 
128  Paris  pounds  :  the  ftaro  is  divided  into  four  quarters. 
Thirty-five  ftaros  and  one-fifth,  or  140^  quarters,  make 
the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  At  Naples  and  other  parts,  they 
ufe  the  tomolo  or  tomalo,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Paris 
feptier.  Thirty-fix  tomoli  and  a  half  make  the  carro, 
and  a  carro  and  a  half,  or  54  tomoli,  make  the  laft  of  Am¬ 
fterdam.  At  Palermo,  16  tomoli  make  the  falma,  and 
four  mondili  the  tomolo.  Ten  falmas  and  three-fevenths, 
or  171  tomoli  and  three-fevenths,  make  the  laft  of  Am¬ 
fterdam. 

Flemijh.  At  Antwerp,  See.  they  meafure  by  the  viertel ; 
32  and  one-half  Whereof  make  19  Paris  feptiers.  At  Ham¬ 
burgh,  the  fchepel ;  90  whereof  make  19  Paris  feptiers. 

Spani/h  and  Portugue/e.  At  Cadiz,  Bilboa,  and  St.  Se~ 
baftian,  they  ufe  the  fanega  ;  23  whereof  make  the  Nantes 
or  Rochelle  tun,  or  nine  Paris  feptiers  and  a  half :  though 
the  Bilboa  fanega  is  fomewhat  larger,  infomuch  that  21 
fanegas  make  a  Nantes  tun.  At  Seville,  &c.  they  ufe  the 
anagoras,  containing  a  little  more  than  the  Paris  mine  ;  36 
anagoras  make  19  Paris  feptiers.  At  Bayonne,  See.  the 
concha;  30  whereof  are  equal  to  nine  Paris  feptiers  and  a 
half.  At  Lifbon,  the  alquiver,  a  very  (mail  meafure,  240 
whereof  make  19  Paris  feptiers,  60  the  Lifbon  muid. 

Scripture  Dry  Meafures,  reduced  to  Englijh. 
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To  MEAS'URE,  v.a.  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any 
thing  by  fome  fettled  rule. — Archidamus  having  received 
from  Philip,  after  the  viflory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters, 
writ  back,  that  if  he  meajured  his  own  lhadow  he  would 
find  it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  viflory.  Bacon. — 
To  pafs  through  ;  to  judge  of  extent  by  marching  over: 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 

To  meafure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  fteps.  Shakefpeare. 


To  judge  of  quantity  or  extent,  or  greatnefs : 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  ;  infinite 

Thy  pow’r  1  What  thought  can  meafure  thee  1  Milton, 

To  adjuft;  to  proportion. — To  fecure  a  contented  fpirit, 


meafure  your  defires  by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes- 
by  your  defires.  Taylor. — To  mark  out  in  ftated  quantities. 
— What  thou  feeft  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  i* 
called  time,  meafured  out  by  the  fun,  and  reaching  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Addifon's 
SpeElator. — To  allot  or  diftribute  by  meafure. — With  what 
meafure  you  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you  again. 
Matth.  vii.  2. — To  repeat  according  to  meafure  : 

Full  dreadfull  things  out  of  that  balefull  booke 
He  red,  and  meafur'd  many  a  fad  verfe.  Spenfer. 

MEAS'URELESS,  adj,  Immenfe;  immeafurable. — He 
fhut  up  in  meafurelefs  content.  Shakefpeare. 

MEASUREMENT,/.  Menfuration;  ail  of  meafuring. 

MEAS'URER,/  One  that  meafures. 

MEAS'URING,  f.  The  ail  of  taking  dimenfions  ;  of 
regulating  by  meafure  ;  of  adjulling  or  fetting  out ;  of  run¬ 
ning  out  in  length  ;  of  finding  the  content  of  any  thing. 

MEAS'URING,  adj.  It  is  applied  to  a  call  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  in  its  length  from  another  but  by  meafuring  : 

When  lufty  fhepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  reft  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  beft  are  measuring  calls. 

Their  emulation  and  their  paftime  lalls.  Waller. 

MEAT,/!  [mets,  Fr.]  Flefb  to  be  eaten. — To  his  father 
he  fent  ten  fhe-affes  laden  with  corn,  and  bread,  and  meat 
for  his  father  by  the  way.  Gen.  xlv.  23. — Carnivorse,  and 
birds  of  prey,  are  no  good  meat  ;  but  the  reafon  is,  rather 
the  cholerick  nature  of  thofe  birds  than  their  feeding  upon 
flefh,  for  pewets  and  ducks  feed  upon  flefh,  and  yet  are 
good  meat.  Bacon's  Natural  Hijlory. — Food  in  general. — • 
Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats  ;  but  God  fhall 
deltroy  both.  1  Cor.  vi.  13. 

Never  words  were  mufic  to  thine  ear. 

And  never  meat  fweet-favour’d  in  thy  fade, 

Unlefs  I  fpake  or  carv’d.  Shakefpeare' s  Comedy  of  Err  ours. 

Amonglt  the  Jews,  feveral  kinds  of  animals  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  ufed  as-  food.  Of  domeftic  animals,  they 
ate  only  the  cow,  the  flieep,  and  the  goat ;  and  the  hen, 
and  the  pigeon,  among  domeftic  birds;  befides  feveral 
kinds  of  wild  animals.  To  eat  the  flefh  with  the  blood 
was  forbidden  them;  much  more  to  eat  the  blood  without 
the  flefh.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  their  tafte  by 
what  the  Scripture  mentions  of  Solomon’s  table,  1  Kings 
iv.  22,  23.  Thirty  meafures  of  the  fined  wheat- flour 
were  provided  for  it  every  day,  and  twice  as  much  of  the 
ordinary  fort;  ten  flall-fed  oxen,  twenty  pafture-oxen, 
an  hundred  fheep,  befides  vemlon  and  poultry.  The 
lamb  and  kid  were  efteemed  delicious :  Rebekah  pre¬ 
pared  fome  for  Ifaac,  to  procure  his  blefling  for  Jacob  ; 
Mofes  appointed  it  for  the  feaft  of  thepaflover;  Manoah 
offered  a  boiled  kid  to  the  angel,  who  foretold  the  birth  of 
Samfon ;  Samfon  carried  a  kid  to  his  wife  to  make  a 
reconciliation  between  them. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  very  nice 
about  the  fe’afoniug  and  drefling  of  <their  food.  We 
find  among  them  roaft  meat,  boiled  meat^  and  ragouts. 
They  roalted  the  pafeal  lamb;  meats  that  were  offered 
were  boiled  in  a  pot :  for  the  ions  of  Eli,  the  high-prielt 
took  flefh  out  of  the  pots  of  thole  who  offered  facrifices, 
faying  they  would  have  it  raw,  that  they  might  drefs  it  to 
their  own  palates.  1  Sam.  ii.  15.  Rebekah  made  a  ragout, 
or  ftewed  meat,  for  Ifaac,  and  ferved  it  up  to  him  in  the 
manner  fhe  knew  he  loved.  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  14.  Salt  was  the 
only  fealoning  we  find  noticed  in  the  meat  prepared  in 
the  temple.  The  greater  part  of  our  prefent  fpices 
were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  At  this  day  in 
Palefline,  they  ufe  honey  in  many  of  their  ragouts  :  oil, 
and  perhaps  lome  aromatic  herbs,  were  alfo  added.  The 
pafeal  lamb  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs ,  perhaps  muftard. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  or  animals  that  are  llran- 
gled,  has  been  always  rigidly  obferved  by  the  Jews  ;  and 
Calmet  affures  us,  that  they  do  not  fo  much  as  eat  an  egg, 
if  there  appears  tie  leall  llreak  of  blood  ia  it.  When  an 
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animal  is  to  be  killed,  it  mud  be  performed  by  a  Ikilful  per- 
fon,  becaufe  of  the  circumftances  to  be  obferved.  For,  the 
time  mult  be  proper  for  thea<5tion  ;  the  knife  mult  be  very 
lharp,  and  without  notches,  that  the  blood  may  run  with¬ 
out  interruption  :  they  let  it  run  out  on  the  ground,  or  on 
alhes,  and  take  it  up  again  afterwards.  They  put  the 
meat  into  fait  for  an  hour,  before  they  boil  it,  that  the 
blood  may  quite  run  out ;  but,  if  the  meat  is  to  be  roafted, 
this  is  not  neceifary.  As  the  liver  abounds  with  blood, 
they  commonly  roaft  before  they  boil  it.  They  take  great 
care  to  cut  away  the  finew  of  the  thigh  of  fuch  animals  as 
they  intend  to  eat,  according  to  Gen.  xxxii.  32.  and  in 
feveral  places  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  Jews  will  not  eat 
any  of  the  hind  quarter,  becaufe  great  nicety  is  required 
in  taking  away  this  finew  properly,  and  few  know  how  to 
doit  correctly.  From  Lev.  vii.  23.  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox, or  offfeep, 
or  of  goat ;  but,  taking  that  verl'e  in  conjunction  with  the 
two  following,  they  think,  that,  with  the  exceptions  there 
noted,  they  may  eat  the  fat  which  is  intermixed  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  flefli  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  a  reafonable 
latitude  of  interpretation. 

In  the  Chrilfian  church,  the  cultom  of  refraining  from 
things  Hrangled,  and  from  blood,  continued  a  long  time. 
In  the  council  of  the  apoltles,  held  at  Jerufalem  fome 
years  after  the  afcenlion  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  Gentiles,  i.  e.  the  converts  from  Paganifm,  fliould 
not  be  fubjeft  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  but  that  they  fliould 
refrain  from  idolatry, from  fornication,  from  eating  of  blood, 
and  from  fuch  animals  as  were  ftrangled,  and  thereby  their 
blood  retained  in  their  bodies.  Actsxv.  20, 29.  xxi.  25.  This 
defiree  was  obferved  formanyages  by  the  church.  See  the 
Apologies  of  Tertullian,  Athenagoras,  Minutius  Felix, 
and  Juftin  Martyr,  for  the  Chrilfian  religion.  The  holy 
martyr  Biblis,  who  fuffered  about  A.  D.  79,  in  anfwer  to 
the  Pagans,  who  accufed  the  Chriftians  of  killing  children 
and  drinking  their  blood  in  their  affemblies,  made  this 
defence  5  “  That  the  Chrilfian  religion  would  not  fo  much 
as  allow  them  to  drink  the  blood  of  any  animal  whatever, 
much  lefs  human  blood.”  The  council  of  Gangre,  A. D, 
324.  the  council  of  Trullo,  A.  D.  692.  the  fecond  council 
of  Arles,  A.  D.  533.  that  of  Worms,  A.  D.  868.  the  fifty- 
eighth  conlfitution  of  the  emperor  Leo  ;  and  pope  Zachary, 
Ep.  xiii.  writing  to  Boniface  in  751.  unanimoully  relate,  that 
the  prohibition  of  eating  blood  and  things  ftrangled  was 
obferved  in  their  times.  St.  Jerome  notices,  that  in  his 
timealfo  they  rigoroufly  abltained  from  things  ltrangled 
and  blood  in  all  the  Oriental  and  Romifh  churches.  Un¬ 
der  pope  Leo  IX.  in  the  eleventh  century,  cardinal  Hum¬ 
bert,  his  legate  at  Conffantinople,  making  reply  to  the 
Grecians,  declares  that  in  the  church  they  refrained  from 
creatures  that  were  ftrangled  by  the  negligence  of  men, 
dead  of  themfelves,  or  drowned  ;  and  that  they  impofed  a 
fevere  penalty  on  fuch  as  without  any  preffing  necefuty 
a£ted  contrary  to  thefe  rules.  But  at  the  fame  time  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  eating  birds 
taken  in  hunting,  and  wild  fowls  caught  with  dogs;  and 
that  in  this  they  only  followed  the  precepts  of  the  apoftles, 
who  appointed  that  men  fliould  eat  indifferently  of  all 
things  fold  in  the  ftiambles,  and  of  every  thing  fit  to  eat, 
notafking  any  queftionsfor  confcience-fake.  1  Cor.  -x.  27. 
St.  Auguttine,  who  was  much  more  ancient  than  cardinal 
Humbert,  affirms,  that  in  the  church  they  obferved  the 
diftindtion  of  certain  foods,  fo  long  as  the  wall  of  fepara- 
tion  was  kept  up  between  the  converted  Jews  and  the 
converted  Gentiles;  but  that,  after  there  were  no  longer 
any  Ifraelites  according  to  the  flefli,  there  were  no  longer 
any  perfons  who  fcrupied  eating  of  animals  that  were 
killed  without  letting  the  blood  run  out ;  and  that  thole 
who  retained  any  fuperftition  in  this  matter  were  exp'ofed 
to  the  raillery  of  others.  Aug.  Cont.  FauJl.  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  13. 
This  fl’.ows  the  fentiments  of  this  father,  and  the  praffice 
of  the  chureh-of  Africa  in  his  time.  In  many  other  places 
they  obferved  the  canon  of  the  apoftles,  down  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  century.  The  Greeks  to  this  day  will  not 
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eat  the  blood  after  it  is  parted  from  the  flefh ;  and  fome 
learned  men,  in  the  17th  century,  contended  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  ought  ftill  to  be  in  force.  Of  this  opinion  were 
Salmafius,  Blondell,  de  Courcelles,  Gerard  Voffius,  and 
Grotius;  and  there  are  a  few  confcientious  Chriftians  at 
this  day  who  are  of  the  fame  mind. 

At  the  firft  fettling  of  the  churches,  there  were  great  dif- 
putes  concerning  meats  offered  to  idols.  1  Cor.  viii.  Some 
newly-converted  Chriftians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was 
nothing,  and  that  the  dilfindlion  of  clean  and  unclean 
creatures  was  abolifhed  by  our  Saviour,  ate  indifferently  of 
whatever  was  ferved  up  to  them,  even  among  Pagans, 
without  enquiring  whether  thefe  meats  had  been  offered  to 
idols  or  not.  They  took  the  fame  liberty  in  buying  meat 
fold  in  the  markets,  not  regarding  whether  it  was  pure 
or  impure,  according  to  the  Jews,  or  whether  it  had  been 
offered  to  idols.  Foramong  the  heathen,  as  well  as  among 
the  Jews,  there  were  feveral  facrifices,  in  which  a  part  only 
was  offered  on  the  altar,  the  reft  belonging  to  him  that 
offered  it,  which  he  difpofed  of  at  pleafure,  or  ate  with  his 
friends.  But  other  Chriftians,  weaker  or  lefs  inftrutfed, 
were  offended  at  this  liberty,  and  thought  that  to  eat  of 
meat  that  had  been  offered  to  idols  was  a  kind  of  par¬ 
taking  of  that  wicked  and  facrilegious  offering.  This 
diverlity  in  opinion  produced  fome  fcandai,  to  which  St. 
Paul  thought  it  behoved  him  to  provide  a  remedy  :  he 
determined,  therefore,  that  all  things  were  clean  to  fuch 
as  were  clean,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  at  all.  That 
a  man  might  fafely  eat  of  whatever  was  fold  in  the  ftiain- 
bles,  and  need  not  f'crupuloufly  enquire  from  whence  it 
came.  That,  if  an  unbeliever  fliould  invite  a  believer  to 
eat  with  him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  let 
before  him.  Rom.  xiv.  Tit.  i.  15.  And  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  Chriftians  generally  abftained  from  eating  meat  that 
had  been  offered  to  idols.  See  Revelation  ii.  20.  where 
the  Holy  Gholt  reproves  the  angel  of  Thyatira  for  fuffer- 
ing  a  Jezebel  in  his  church,  who  called  herfelf  a  prophetefs, 
feduced  the  fervants  of  God,  prevailed  with  them  to  com¬ 
mit  impurity,  and  to  eat  of  meat  that  had  been  confecrated 
to  idols.  Tertullian  fays,  dejejunio,  that  St.  Paul  has  put 
the  key  of  the  flelh-market  into  our  hands,  by  allowing  us 
the  ufe  of  all  forts  of  meat,  except  that  which  has  been 
offered  to  idols.  We  know  that,  in  the  perfecutions  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  they  often  polluted  the  flefli  fold  in  the 
(hambles,  by  confecrating  it  to  idols,  that  they  might 
reduce  the  Chriftians  to  the  necellity  of  purchafing  that, 
or  totally  abftaining  from  flefli.  Theodoret  Hijl.  Eccl.  lib.  iii. 

The  principal  and  molt  neceffary  food  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  was  bread,  which  they  called  aflos,  and 
produced  in  a  wicker  bafket  called  xanoi/.  Their  loaves 
were  fometimes  baked  under  'allies,  and  fometimes  in  an 
oven.  They  alfo  ufed  a  fort  of  bread  called  Maza.  (See 
that  word.)  Barley-meal  was  ufed  amongft  the  Greeks, 
which  they  called  ceytpilov.  They  had  a  frequent  difti 
called  Qgtov,  which  was  a  compofition  of  rice,  cheeie,  eggs, 
and  honey,  wrapped  in  fig-leaves.  The  MvtWIov  was  made 
of  cheefe,  garlic,  and  eggs,  beaten  and  mixed  together. 
Their  bread,  and  other  lirbltitutes  for  bread,  were  baked 
in  the  form  of  hollow  plates,  into  which  they  poured  a 
fauce.  Garlic,  onions,  and  figs,  feem  to  have  been  a 
very  common  food  amongft  the  poorer  Athenians.  The 
Greeks,  efpecially  in  heroical  times,  ate  flefli  roafted  ;  boiled 
meat  feldom  was  ufed.  Fifh  feems  not  to  have  been  ufed 
for  food  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  The  young  people 
only,  amongft  the  Lacedemonians,  ate  animal  food;  the 
men  and  the  old  men  were  fupported  by  a  black  foup 
called  [/.iyec  typos,  which  to  people  of  other  nations  was 
always  a  difagreeable  mefs.  Grafs-hoppers,  and  the  extre¬ 
mities  or  tender  (hoots  of  trees,  were  frequently  eaten  by 
the  poor  among  the  Greeks.  Eels  dreffed  with  beetf 
root  was  efteemed  a  delicate  difti ;  and  they  were  fond  of 
the  jowl  and  belly  of  fait  fifh.  Neither  were  they  without 
their  fweetmeats  ;  4jie  defert  conlilted  frequently  of  fruits, 
almonds,  nuts,  figs,  peaches,  See.  In  every  kind  of  food 
we  find  fait  to  have  been  ufed. 
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The  diet  of  the  firft  Romans  confided  wholly  of  milk, 
herbs,  and  roots,  which  they  cultivated  anddrefied  with  their 
own  hands  ;  they  alfo  had  a  kind  of  gruel,  or  coarfe  pap, 
conipofed  of  meal  and  boiling  water  ;  when  they  began  to 
ufe  bread  they  had  none  for  a  great  while  but  of  unmixed 
rye.  Barley-meal  was  eaten  by  them,  which  they  called 
polenta.  When  they  began  to  eat  animal  food,  it  was 
elieemed  a  piece  of  luxury,  and  an  indulgence  not  to  be 
juftified  but  by  fome  particular  occalion.  After  animal 
food  had  grown  into  common  ufe,  the  meat  which  they 
molt  frequently  produced  upon  their  tables  was  pork. 

MEAT-OF'FERING,yl  An  ofFering  which  was  to  be 
eaten. 

'  MEAT-PI'E,  f.  A  pie  made  of  fiefti. 

ME'ATED,  adj.  Fed  ;  foddered  : 

Strong  oxen  and  horfes,  wel  fhod  and  vvel  clad, 

Wei  mealed  and  ufed.  TuJJer's  Plujlandry. 

MEATH,  otherwife  East-Meath,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  county  of  West-Meath,  a  county  of  Ireland, 
which,  though  only  the  tenth  in  fize,  is  one  of  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  on  account  of  its  many  natural  advantages. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Mo¬ 
naghan,  and  Louth;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifh  Channel  and 
port  of  Dublin  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of  Kildare  ; 
and  on  the  welt  by  Weft-meath.  It  extends-  from  north 
to  fouth  29  miles,  (36  Englilh,)  and  from  ealt  to  welt  35 
(44!  Englilh)  miles,  including  an  area  of  512  fquare  miles, 
or  327,900  acres,  Irilh  meafure,  which  are  equal  to  822 
fquare  miles,  or  526,700  acres,  Englilh  meafure. 

This  county,  united  with  Longford,  Welt-meath,  and 
part  of  fome  adjoining  counties,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
live  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided  ;  and,  long 
after  the  Englilh  obtained  polfelfion  of  the  country,  it  was 
confidered  as  a  diftinCt  province,  though  it  is  now  part  of 
Leinlter.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  fome,  from  a 
corruption  of  Media,  from  its  being  furrounded  by  the 
other  kingdoms  ;  but  others  derive  its  name  from  the  Irilh 
Magh  or  Maith,  which  fignifies  a  plain  or  level  country. 
On  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Englilh  in  Ireland,  Henry  II. 
made  a  grant  of  Meath  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  planted  fe- 
veral  colonies,  and  erected  many  cattles,  and  was  more 
powerful  in  Ireland,  as  he  boalted,  than  Henry  himfelf. 
In  1234,  the  inheritance  of  Meath  palfed,  by  marriage,  to 
Jeffery  de  Geneville,  from  whom  it  in  like  manner  palled 
to  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  whofe  daughter  and  heir  mar¬ 
ried  the  duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  IV.  Meath 
formed  a  principal  part  of  what  was  called  the  Engli/li 
pale ;  and,  from  the  number  of  parilhes  into  which  it  was 
divided,  and  the  many  ruins  it  contains,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  then  very  populous.  In  1792,  the  147  pa¬ 
rilhes  were,  by  unions,  reduced  to  59  benefices,  of  which 
44  had  churches,  and  19  only  glebe-houfes.  The  popu¬ 
lation  was  eltimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  112,400. 

The  country  is  in  general  level,  having  few  hills,  and 
-thole  of  inconfiderable  height.  The  foil  is  variable,  but 
that  moft  generally  met  with  is  a  ftrong  deep  clay  upon 
limeftone  gravel,  at  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance  from  the 
furface,  in  different  places.  That  land  which  borders  on 
the  county  of  Louth,  north  of  the  river  Boyne,  is  the  worft 
and  moll  unprofitable,  whillt  the  north-weftern  and  fouth- 
ealtern  diltriCts  are  the  moft  productive.  Though  fome 
peculiar  diftricts  in  other  counties  are  richer,  yet  there 
is  no  traCt  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  and  fo  appropriate  to  every  purpofe  of  grazing 
and  tillage.  Meath  is  indeed  proverbial  for  cattle  ;  and 
not  only  fupplies  the  Dublin  market,  but  alfo  buyers 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  from  different  parts  of 
England.  There  is  alfo  a  number  of  dairy  farms,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fouth-eaftern  part,  which  fend  their  produce 
to  the  metropolis.  Some  butter  is  alfo  made  for  expor¬ 
tation,  but  it  is  not  highly  prized.  At  Slaine  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  cheefe  carried  on  by  natives  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  paftures  yield  a  luxuriant  crop  of  natural 
gralles ;  and  there  is  little  attention  paid  to  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  others.  Some  niarfhes  on  the  Moynalty  river  feed 
an  immense  number  of  horfes  in  the  fummer  feafon  j  and 
the  Kilcrew  hills  in  the  weftern  angle  adjoining  Cavan, 
are  remarkable  for  fattening  fheep.  Agriculture  has  of 
late  years  extended  much,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
county  is  at  preferit  under  tillage.  The  crops  commonly 
cultivated  are,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  clover,  flax,  ami 
potatoes.  Cabbages,  turnips,  rape,  and  peafe,  are  alfo 
frequently  met  with,  though  not  very  general.  The 
quantity  of  walte  land,  excltifive  of  bog,  is  very  fmall; 
and  chiefly  confifts  of  the  commons  belonging  to  fome  of 
the  towns,  which  will  probably  be  foon  enciofed. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  few.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  is  that  of  facking,  which  is  made  from  tow  brought 
out  of  the  northern  counties.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan.  Dowlas  and 
three-quarters  wide  coarfe  linens  are  made  in  the  parts 
near  Drogheda,  which  are  exported  to  the  Weft  Indies 
to  clothe  the  negroes.  In  the  north-weftern  parts  linen 
of  a  finer  texture  is  made,  which  is  fold  in  the  county 
of  Cavan.  In  the  fouthern  parts  fpinning  is  gene¬ 
rally  negleCted  ;  and  there  is  no  manufacture  except  of 
fome  coarfe  frieze  for  home-confumpiion.  It  may¬ 
be*  added,  that  the  manufacture  of  ftraw  hats,  both  of 
fplit  and  whole  ftraw,  has  been  brought  to  high  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  I-n  the  weftern 
and  northern  parts  of  the  county  are  fome  conliderable 
bogs,  which  fupply  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  though  not 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  whilft  the  ealtern 
parts  have  coal  from  Dublin  or  Drogheda.  There  are 
iuppofed  indications  of  coal  in  feveral  parts  of  the  county  5 
but  no  mine  is  worked.  The  other  mineral  productions 
are  of  little  importance.  There  is  a  copper-mine  at  Skreen, 
from  which  the  proprietor  has  yet  derived  no  benefit ;  and 
a  valuable  potters’  clay  near  Dunfliaughlin,  reckoned 
equal  if  not  fuperior  (fays  Mr.  Thompfon)  to  moft  of  the 
potters’ clay  found  in  Staffordfhire,  which,  though  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Dublin,  has  been  turned  to  no  account. 
Marl  is  found  at  fome  depth  under  the  bogs,  fimilar  to 
that  found  in  Louth,  which  is  ufeful  in  agriculture;  and 
the  limeltone  at  Ardbraccan  has  been  thought  orna¬ 
mental  in  building. 

Meath  is  well  watered,  and  the  attention  paid  to  inland 
navigation  cannot  fail  of  contributing  to  its  rapid  im¬ 
provement.  The  principal  river  is  the  Boyne,  which, 
rifing  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  enters  Meath  in  the  fouth- 
weltern  angle,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Its  courfe  lies  through  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  and  bell: 
improved  parts  of  the  county.  Its  banks  in  moft  parts 
rife  to  a  confiderable  height,  gradually  floping  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  their  verdant  brow  ;  and  in  others  bold 
projecting  rocks  and  fteep  precipices  overhang  its  limpid 
furface.  Though  in  fome  places  the  river  is  much  dif- 
turbed  in  its  courfe  by  fharps  and  rocks,  yet  in  others  it 
fteals  filently  along  through  flats  of  conliderable  extent, 
adding  elegance  and  beauty  to  fcenes  fcarcely  to  be  equal¬ 
led  in  Ireland.  On  this  river,  in  its  courfe  within  the 
county,  are  fix  extenfive  bolting-mills,  befides  feveral  grift 
and  cloth  mills,  and  one  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
A  canal  has  been  made,  called  the  Boyne  Navigation, 
which  is  for  the  moft  part  contiguous  to  the  river.  This 
canal  has  been  completed  as  far  as  Navan  ;  but  the  other 
projected  cuts  to  Trim,  Athboy,  and  Kells,  remain  unfi- 
nifhed  ;  which  appears,  from  Mr.  Wakefield’s  account,  to 
be  the  cafe  with  moft  of  fuch  undertakings  in  Ireland. 
The  Blackwater,  flowing  from  LoughRamor  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  enters  the  county  in  the  north- weft,  and,  paffing 
near  the  town  of  Kells,  joins  the  Boyne  at  Navan.  The 
Moynalty  flows  into  the  Blackwater ;  and  the  Athboy, 
Knightfbrook,  and  fome  other  (mall  rivers,  add  their  wa¬ 
ters  to  the  Boyne.  The  river  Nanny,  or,  as  it  is  ufually 
called,  the  Nanny  Water,  rifes  near  Navan,  and  takes  near¬ 
ly  an  eafterly  direction  to  the  Irifh  Sea.  The  water  of 
that  river  has,  like  the  Bann,  the  character  of  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  bleaching.  The  lea- 
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coaft  is  principally  a  (helving  ftrand  with  (hallow  water, 
fo  that  little  advantage  is  derived  from  it.  The  land  ad- 
joiningisa  light  foil,  refeinbling  fea-fand,  without  much 
vegetative  power,  and  well  adapted  for  rabbits.  The 
towns  in  Meath  are  numerous,  but  generally  fmall  and  ill 
built.  Trim  is  the  county-town  ;  but  Navan  is  more 
thriving,  from  its  ealy  communication  with  Droghedak 
Tarah  hill,  on  which  there  is  now  an  infignificant  village, 
is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  the  royal  relidence,  not  only 
of  the  kings  of  Meath,  but  alfo  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland. 

Before  the  union  there  were  in  this  county'  feveral  bo¬ 
roughs  which  returned  members  to  parliament,  which  are 
all  disfranchifed  ;  only  two  are  fent  by  the  county.  Meath 
is  a  bithopric,  and  the  bifliop  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  Irifh  ones.  Several  fmall  bilhoprics  gradually  co- 
alefced  into  one  fee,  which  received  the  name  of  Meath 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  being  the  only  one  not 
taking  its  name  from  a  city  or  town.  In  1568  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Clonmacnoife  was  incorporated  with  it  by  aft 
«tf  parliament.  The  diocefe  extends  from  the  fea  to  the 
Shannon,  over  part  of  (ix  counties,  and  contains  663,600 
Irifh  acres.  The  parilhes  are  224,  but  the  churches  are 
little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  number.  There  is  no 
cathedral  in  this  diocefe  ;  neither  is  there  a  chapter,  nor 
even  a  dean  of  Meath  ;  the  only  dignities  are  the  deanery 
of  Clonmacnoife  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Meath.  The 
revenue  of  this  fee  is  dated  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  be  6000I. 
per  annum.  The  epifcopal  refidence  is  at  Ardbraccan, 
near  Navan.  Beaufort.  Tkotnpfon.  Wakefield. 

MEATH  (Weft.)  See  Westmeath. 

ME'ATHE,/".  imedd,  Wellh.]  Drink,  properly  of  ho¬ 
ney.  Mead : 

For  <jrink,  the  grape 
She  crufhes,  inoffenfive  muff,  and  meathes 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton's  Paradifie  Lojl. 

MEAVAC'CA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Bor- 
rnio  :  five  miles  north-eaft  of  Bormio. 

MEAUDE'E,  a  town  of  Birmah,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Ava  :  ten  miles  north  of  Prone. 

MEAU'LNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Allier  :  nine  miles  weft  of  Cerilly. 

ME  AU'X,  [in  Latin,  Meld  a;  ;  Iatinum-,  Civitas  Meld  or  um  ; 
Urbs  iatinea.2  A  town  of  France,  the  principal  place  of  a 
diftrief,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne  ;  and 
a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Marne  5  and 
is  a  country  fo  agreeable  and  fertile,  that  the  celebrated 
geographer  Ptolemy  calls  it  Latium  Meldorujn  ;  in  aliufion 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the  delightful  valleys 
through  which  the  river  Marne  “ promene  lentement fes  ondes 
indolentes  ;  (lowly  winds  the  courfe  of  her  indolent  wa¬ 
ters.”  This  dream  divides  the  town  in  two  parts  ;  the 
northern  is  called  the  City,  the  fouthern  the  Market. 
Whether  the  rural  beauties  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
rounded  this  place,  the  (low  motion  of  the  river,  or  the 
very  pleafing  afpeft  of  the  hills  fereening  it  from  the 
northern  blaft,  have  contributed  to  (lamp  the  charafter 
of  the  inhabitants  with  a  fort  of  liftleflnefs  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  the  fa 61  is  however  that  the  indolence  of  the 
Meldefe  is  become  nearly  proverbial ;  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  above-quoted  line,  which  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  its  imitative  harmony, arifing  from  a  curious  aflemblage 
and  repetition  of  the  letters  E  and  N. 

The  town  is  fmall,  and  the  (fleets  narrow,  but  in 
general  well  built,  feveral  ufeful  and  elegant  alterations 
having  taken  place  fince  the  revolution.  Seven  parifhes 
were  formerly  diftinguiftned  here  :  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Remi, 
St.  Thibaut,  St.  Martin,  St.  Saintin,  St.  Chriftonhe,  and 
Chaage.  St.  Remi  and  St.  Chriftophe  were  within  the 
walls  of  the  city;  St.  Martin  and  St.  Saintin,  in  the  Mar¬ 
ket;  the  three  others  in  the  fuburbs.  Itappears  that  the 
word  Chaage  was  derived  from  the  Latin  Cavea ,  for  in  an¬ 
cient  deeds  this  parifh  is  denominated  SEla  Maria  a  Cavea, 
from  which  circumftance  Meldean  antiquaries  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  church  is  the  mod  ancient,  and  was  in  a 
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hollow  place  foon  after  the  Meldi  were  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Chrift,  by  the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  St. 
Denis  at  Paris. 

The  only  remain  of  the  parifh  called  St.  Chriftopher, 
exhibits  foine  curious  fpecimen  of  French-gothic  architec¬ 
ture.  The  old  caftle,  which  is  now  a  prifon,  five  a  large 
room  where  the  magistrates  are  night  and  day  bufy  in  taking 
depofitions  againft  accufed  perfons,  like  manufafturers 
who  work  for  the  ltore-room  below,  is  very  ancient ;  and 
one  of  the  turrets,  which  devoutly  boafts  of  having  poflef- 
fed  incarcerated  the  good  bithop  St.  Saintin  in  the  6th 
century,  is  really  worth  attention. 

Seven  gates  alfo  were  anciently  the  boaft  of  this  well- 
fortified  town.  It  has  vvithftood  many  fieges;  one  of 
them  Mr.  Pye,  the  late  poet  laureat,  chofe  for  the  fubject 
of  a  drama,  which  enjoyed  but  an  ephemeral  exiftence, 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  gates  were,  on  the  foutli,  Cor¬ 
nillon,  and  Vieux  Moulins ;  on  the  eaft,  St.  Nicholas; 
on  the  weft,  St.  Remi;  on  the  north,  Poitevine  and 
Notre  Dame ;  and  the  Foftern-gate  on  the  north  of  the 
Market.  All  thefe  gates  were  flanked  by  a  couple  of 
towers,  and  furnifhed  with  a  drawbridge  -and  portcullis. 
The  gates  are  now  only  two  ;  the  Porte  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  modern,  and  that  of  Cornillon  ;  each  of  which 
deferves  a  particular  notice.  The  former,  as  it  (lands 
now,  is  of  modern  ftru6ture  and  was  built  on  the  place 
where  a  long  (tone  archway  flood  before  the  fortifications 
on  the  eaftward  of  the  city.  It  is  elegant,  and  adorned  with 
two  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  all  in  freeftone;  and  leads 
to  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  towards  Champagne  and 
Germany.  Over  the  gate  was  the  following  diftich  : 

Henricum  prima  agnovi  regemque  recepi : 

Eft  mihi  nunc  eadem,  quaefuit  ante,  tides. 

Alluding  to  the  town  of  Meaux  having  been  the  firft 
which  declared  for  Henry  IV.  of  France  after  the  battle  of 
Ivry.  The  meaning  is  ;  “I  firft  received  Henry,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  as  king  :  the  fame  faith,  to  my  kings,  (till 
remains.”  This  obnoxious  motto  was  of  courfe  effaced 
by  the  republicans  in  1793  ;  and  the  flab  remained  without; 
infeription  till  the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  *814.,  when 
the  diftich  was  put  up  again.  And  it  was  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  add  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gate  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  city  the  following  couplet : 

Credere  ne  timeas  prifea,  Lodoice,fidci. 

Ad  nos  Henricus,  te  redeunte ,  redic. 

Fear  nor,  dear  Louis,  our  faith  to  believe. 

In  you  once  more  our  Henry  we  receive. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  have  preferved  to  this 
moment  a  great  aftedfion  for  their  Henry  IV. 

Next  to  this  gate  is  a  hnndfome  platform  fet  with  a 
quincunx  of  trees  called  the  “  Plateau,”  which  leads  to  the 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  now  the  mufeum  belonging  to 
the  municipality  and  citizens.  This  mufeum  contains 
feveral  fpecies  of  animals  fluffed  and  well  preferved  in 
glazed  cafes  ;  and  around  the  room  where  the  truftees 
hold  their  fittings,  there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  painted 
after  ftature  in  oil  upon  date,  by  one  of  the  profeftors  of 
the  college  ;  who,  when  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand, 
leized  upon  the  pencil,  or  the  lyre,  to  keep  away  that 
arch-fiend,  the  word  of  blue  devils,  which  the  French 
call  ennui.  The  library,  which  conftitutes  the  molt  inte- 
refting  part  of  this  miniature  mufeum,  is  compofed  of  the 
confluence  of  feveral  bibliotheques  belonging  to  the  fup- 
preifed  convents.  The  library  of  St.  Faron  contributed  the. 
main  part,  and  contains  feveral  very  interefting  lpecimens 
of  ancient  manuferipts,  miflals,  early  editions,  See.  See.  See. 

The  fecond  (now  exifting)  gate  is  that  of  “  Cornillon,”' 
as  mentioned  above.  The  upper  part  of  the  annexed 
Plate  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  build¬ 
ing  ftrong  avenues  to  towns  likely  to  be  attacked;  and 
he  will  obferve  that,  at  that  time,  the  fame  fyftem  and 
military  architecture  prevailed  both  in  England  and  in 
France.  This  is  the  more  interefting,. on  account  of  its 
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having  been  the  part  of  the  town  which  the  Ruffians 
(1814)  feigned  to  attack,  in  order  to  let  the  French  troops 
defile  by  the  north  of  the  town,  for  the  purpofe  of  placing 
them  in  the  niofi  dangerous  fituation.  It  was  at  that 
time  alfo,  that,  unable  to  defend  the  town,  the  French 
regiment  deferted  it,  and  committed  one  of  the  moll  raf- 
cally  deeds  that  can  be  conceived;  for  they  fet  fire  to  a 
powder-magazine  not  three  hundred  yards  diftant  from 
the  town,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  pre¬ 
vious  notice,  and  thereby  caufed  more  mifchief  than  the 
citizens  ever  could  have  expended  from  the  Coffacks,  their 
fnoft  inveterate  enemies.  The  explofion  was  tremendous  : 
feverak  peaceable  folks  were  killed  with  fright;  not  a 
pane  of  glafs  remained  unbroken  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  town  ;  that  venerable  pile,  the  cathedral,  fliook  upon 
its  foundations;  and  the  mullions  of  feveral  windows 
were  dafhed  to  pieces.  This  magazine,  however,  was  fo 
fituated,  that,  had  the  barrels  been  placed  at  the  gate, 
they  would  have  rolled  of  their  own  accord  into  the  river 
that  flows  a  few  yards  dillant  from  it.  See  the  lower 
part  of  the  Plate.  The  gate  of  Cornillon  was  anciently 
defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  a  portcullis;  and  is  upon 
a  canal  which  was  contrived  a  century  or  two  ago  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  horfefhoe  winding  of  the  river  Marne, 
and  thus  to  fhorten  the  way  for  velfels  anti  craft  going 
down  the  river.  The  annexed  views  were  taken  on  the 
iff  of  November,  1814;  and  are  very  exatff. 

In  September  1567,  Charles  IX.  being  at  Meaux,  the 
Caivinilis,  commanded  by  admiral  Coligny,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  town  to  feize  upon  the  perfon  of  the  king;  in 
which  attempt  they  certainly  w'ould  have  fucceeded,  had 
they  not  been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs, 
who  placed  the  king  in  the  centre  of  their  battalions, 
and  thus  marched  to  Paris  unmolefted  by  the  Calvinifts, 
who  did  not  dare  to  attack  their  formidable  fquare. 

Henry  II.  eredted  this  city  into  an  earldom,  and  made 
a  prefent  of  it  to  the  queen  for  her  life. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  the  proto- 
jtiartyr;  and  the  commemoration  of  this  ceremony  takes 
place  on  the  day  of  the  tranflation  of  the  body  of  the 
holy  deacon,  the  3d  of  Auguft  according  to  the  calendar. 

_  It  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  at  that 
period  of  time  when  the  Englifli  were  makers  of  the 
town  ;  and  indeed  it  fhows  proofs  of  having  been  the 
work  of  mafterly  hands.  The  great  entrance  at  the  welt 
has  a  folemn  appearance,  being  elevated  upon  a  parvis  of 
ten  Heps  of  freeftor.e,  bulily  trodden  of  old  by  holy  feet, 
but  now  adorned  with  the  tell-tale  grafs  of  unfrequency. 
The  main  door  is,  as  ufual,  divided1  by  a  middle  poll, 
againll  which  was  a  ftatue  of — we  might  have  laid — the 
Virgin  Mary,  had  not  the  iconoclaftic  rage  of  the  i6ch 
century  maimed  all  the  (latues  which  adorned  the  folemn 
portal.  Only  the  fhnpelefs  trunks  of  images  have  efcaped 
the  furious  axe  and  levelling  hammer  of  infuriated  mobs 
at  various  points  of  time,  and  remain  fad  memorials  of 
blind  zeal  and  religious  madnefs.  Some  heads  are  left  to 
deplore  the  iofs  of  their  hands;  Come  hands  riling  to  lup- 
port  heads  that  are  loll;  and  a  few  mutilated  feet,  the 
only  remains  of  Hatties  which  are  gone.  The  lateral 
•  gates,  leading  to  the  aides,  were  likewife  adorned  with  a 
great  quantity  of  (it  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
the  trulls  and  remaining  fragments)  not  ill-diaped  figures 
or  angels  and  faints,  kings  and  worthies,  the  names  of 
whom,  according  to  general  cultom,  were  left  to  puzzle 
the  tormented  minds  of  zealous  antiquaries.  But,  as  the 
intention  of  the  architect  was  only  to  adorn,  he  cared 
little  to  inftruff.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  of  a  folemn 
call,  and  the  cluttered  pillars  which  lupport  the  roof  are 
elegantly  grouped  ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  faicis  of  four  large 
columns,  and  four  fin  all  ones,  with  their  intermediate 
ogres.  Some  of  the  (halts  are  unexpectedly  interrupted 
by  the  crawling  of  mcnflrous  btalis  (the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  our  delcription  of  London, 
vol.  xiii.)  The  Mb! dean  vulgar  believe  to  this  moment 
that  theie  whimiica!  figures  were  Hack  up  there  as  a  lul- 


len  memento  of  hard  times,  when  the  board  of  works  wag 
fo  deftitute  of  call:,  that  the  labourers  could  not  be  paid. 
The  entrance  into  the  choir  is  modern,  and  has  been 
fubftituted  for  the  ancient  jube  or  fereen,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  about  a  century  ago.  Two  chapels,  each  anciently 
adorned  with  a  decent  paintibg  by  artifts  of  the  17th 
century,  flank  the  rail-door  of  the  choir:  one  of  them 
was  by  Refiout,  but  is  there  no  longer.  The  chancel  is 
the  molt  remarkable  part  of  this  building.  The  columns 
are  Angle,  and  rife  to  a  great  height.  Their  fhaft  is  plain, 
except  in  two  of  them,  oppofite  to  each  other,  where  a 
fmall  reed, of  about  four  inches  in  diameter  fprings  from  the 
ground,  and,  climbing  along  the  fhaft,  pafles  unimpeded 
through  the  capital,  bends  gently  towards  the  key-ltone, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  the  central  rofe  of  the  vault,  a  fort  of 
ornament  elegantly  conceived  and  beautifully  executed. 
This  has  been,  and  ought  to  be,  admired  by  all  the  lovers 
of  claffical  gothic  architecture,  for  its  fimplicity  and  bold- 
nefs ;  for  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  how  the  whole 
could  be  made,  with  all  its  weight,  to  reft  fo  imperturba¬ 
bly  for  three  centuries  and  a  half  upon  fuch  flender  props 
and  fupporters.  The  ealtern  central  chapel  is,  according 
to  ancient  and  uninterrupted  tifage,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  over  for  altar  a  which  is  niched  in  folemn 
folitude,  the  lubftitute  for  the  ancient  beautiful  fhrine, 
containing  the  relics  of  Sr.  Fiacre.  The  old  one  was  of 
filver  gilt,  reprefenting  a  beautiful  cathedral  with  elegant 
buttrelfes,  pinnacles,  innumerable  tracings  and  carvings  of 
fuch  nice  and  wonderful  execution,  that  the  workman- 
fliip  was  attributed  to  St.  Eloy,  the  St.  Dunltan  of  France. 
This  chajje ,  or  fhrine,  was  brought  down  in  hard  times  to 
(top  peitilence,  lay  the  fpirit  ot  ltorms,  and  to  recall  the 
bleffing  of  the  Almighty  upon  Meldean  finners  ;  but  in 
1790  it  came  down  to  be  melted,  as  a  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  for  the  fupport  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to 
re-eftablifh  the  finking  credit  of  the  nation.  This  is  the 
laft  miracle  it  was  called  upon  to  perform  ;  and  the  only 
one,  will  the  Meldean  people  fay,  in  which  it  failed.  The 
antiquarian  obferver  will  remark  an  uncommon  fpecimen 
of  whimficality  in  the  nunneries,  or  fmall  galleries,  above 
the  nave  and.  tranlept,  which  are  divided  into  as  many 
portions  as  the  intercolumniations  direfted,  and  are  all  of 
a  different  defign,  though  all  of  claffical  compofition.  The 
tower  is  (for  two  were  intended,  but  the  fouthern  one 
was  never  finilhetl)  elegantly  decorated,  and  reaches  the 
height  0(231  feet,  with  four  pinnacles, anciently  drefled  up 
with  their  crockets  and  finials,  but  now  rebuilt,  and  plain. 
The  fouth  entrance,  called  “  la  Porte  aux  Lions,”  on  .ac¬ 
count  of  two  llately  lions  carved  in  Itone,  fet  on  pedeftals 
on  each  fide  of  this  portal,  is  as  much  disfigured  as  the 
weftern  front,  if  not  more  fo.  On  the  pediment  at  top, 
flood  anciently  a  huge  figure  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel, 
in  Hone,  the  wings  curioully  wrought  in  iron  ;  but  Time, 
calling  to  his  afliitance  the  demon  of  winds  and  tempefts, 
who  is  always  at  his  polt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lofty 
edifices,  laid  proltrate,  one  ftormy  morning,  the  mighty 
figure  and  part  of  the  pediment  upon  which  it  Hood.  The 
buttrefles  around  the  outlide  of  the  body  of  the  church 
are  remarkably  peopled  with  (wallows,  martins,  fparrows, 
and  owls  ;  the  latter  in  particular  have  been  the  inmates 
of  crevices  and  chinks  there  for  fo  many  years,  that  a  vifi- 
tor,  the  writer  of  this,  who  had  been  abfent  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  thought,  when  he  palled  at  night  by 
the  cathedral,  that  his  old  friends  hailed  his  return  ;  for 
-  they  faluted  him  with  the  fame  hootings  and  boarfe  fighs 
as  when  he  was  young.  He  alfo  fighed,  but  it  was  at  the 
idea  of  having  grown  old. 

The  main  altar,  being  as  it  is  ufually  called  “  a  la  Ro- 
maine,”  that  is  to  fay,  infulated  and  without  an  altar- 
piece  of  fculpture  or  painting,  is  fo  fituated,  that  the 
pride  Handing  there  can  lee  every  one  of  the  circumjacent 
altars  in  the  furrounding  chapels;  and  that,  vice  verjd , 
every  one,  kneeling  in  the  chapels  to  hear  in  a  Is  at  the 
main  altar,  can  follow  all  the  motions  of  the  prieft  in.  tha 
folemn  duties  of  the  euchariltical  mylteries.  Joan  countefs 
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ef  Champagne,  queen- to  Philip  the  Fair,  having  greatly 
endowed  the  cathedral,  her  bull  was,  in  latter  times, 
placed  in  one  of  the  keys  of  the  roof  in  the  choir,  and 
out  of  gratitude  received  every  Sunday  at  high  mafs  and 
vefpers  the  honours  of  thurification; 

The  pidures  which  adorn  the  lateral  chapels  are  old, 
and  not  better  for  being  fo.  But  a  great  treat  will  be 
offered  to  the  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  choir 
and  choir-aifies :  nothing  lefs  than  very  good  copies  of 
the  feven  cartoons  of  Raphael,  the  pride  of  this  country, 
and  now  replaced  at  Hampton-ccurt.  As  we  omitted  to 
fpeak  of  the  originals  under  that  article,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  removed,  fir  ft  to  the  queen’s  palace  at 
Buckingham-houfe,  and  thence  to  the  cable  at  Windfor, 
vve  fliall  take  this  opportunity  to  defcribe  them  ;  for  in¬ 
deed  wherever  they  are,  or  their  fac-fimiles,  in  painting 
or  in  engraving*  or  even  in  letter-prefs  defcription,  their 
tranfcendent  merit  always  infures  attention.  Their  worth 
is  fuch,  in  the  eliimation  of  every  man  whofe  eye  is  weil- 
pradifed  in  obferving  works  of  art,  and  whofe  mind  can 
feel  what  the  pen  is  liardly  able  to  point  out,  that  the 
venerable  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Weft, 
whofe  unabated  firength  of  mind  and  of  hand  render 
him  able  equally  to  execute  and  to  judge,  has  often  told 
the  author  of  tbefe  obfervations,  “  Give  me  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  and  the  Elgin  marbles  ;  and  I  will  not  envy 
the  [late]  riches  of  the  Louvre.”  With  all  the  weight 
cf  this  authority,  the  fide  of  the  balance  in  which  we 
place  the  Transfiguration,  the  Holy  Family  with  Angels, 
lent  to  Francis  I.  of  France  by  Raphael,  th-e  St.  Peter 
Martyr  by  Titian,  and  many  others,  together  with  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  Medicean  Venus,  and  Laocoon,  could 
liardly  be  made  to  kick  the  beam.  But  this  is  not  per¬ 
haps  fair  reafoning.  The  meaning  of  the  great  artift  and 
judge  is,  that,  for  expreflion  and  delineation  of  nature, 
nothing  can  be  more  pleanngand  more  true  than  what  we 
fee  in  the  cartoons,  and  in  the  works  of  Phidias,  leaving 
beauty  of  colour,  fafcination  of  chiaro  ofcuro,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  fliape,  out  of  the  queftion.  Several  of  the  heads 
in  thefe  cartoons  have  been  ieleded  and  engraved,  in  order 
to  (how  that  nearly  all  the  pafiionsand  affections  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  have  been  exemplified  on  the  features  of  fome 
of  the  characters  reprefented  ;  and  it  is  really  aftonithing 
to  fee  what  ttrength  of  mind  and  verfatility  of  power  that 
great  artift  mult  have  poffefled  who  could  to  appropriately 
diverfify  the  human  vitage  as  to  render  it  on  the  canvas, 
as  it  is  in  nature,  the  faithful  mirror  of  the  foul ;  Vuitus 
Mentis Jpcculum.  Shakefpeare  fays,  in  Macbet{i, 

“  There  is  no  art 

To  find  the  mind’s  conftruction  in  the  face.” 

But  the  greateft  talent  is  required  to  paint  that  conftruc¬ 
tion  in  its  fleeting  effeds  upon  the  features. 

Now  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  we  are  fpeaking  of 
copies,  and  confidering  them  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  con¬ 
vey  our  thoughts  upon  the  originals,  we  thall  prefent 
the  reader  with  a  defcription  of  them,  in  the  order  they 
offer  themfelves  in  the  cathedral  we  are  defcribing. 

i .  On  the  right  hand  upon  entering  the  choir,  is  the  St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  (Ads  xvii.  22.)  generally  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  impreflion  which  the  eloquent  apoftle  makes 
upon  his  hearers,  and  which  teems  to  increafe  on  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  thofe  who  are  placed  comparatively  nearer  to 
him.  This  picture  is  divided  into  three  groups;  the 
firft  of  which  is  compofed  of  four  figures,  among  whom 
the  apoftle  is  eminently  diftinguiflied,  as  indeed  he  is 
from  every  other  in  the  picture.  The  man  who  is  about 
to  afcend  the  tteps,  the  woman  behind  him,  and  eight 
other  figures  who  are  reprefented  {landing,  compofe  the 
fecond  group;  and  the  third  is  formed  by  fix  perfons  who 
are  fitting :  this  iaft  is  placed  between  the  firft  and  fecond, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The  character  of 
Paul  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  molt  fublime  per¬ 
formance  that  ever  was  produced  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael; 
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and  Mr.  Richardfon,  'wlio  paflionately  admired  this  figure, 
with  q  warmth  peculiar  to  himfelf,  fays, <e  No  hiftorian  or 
orator  can  poffibly  give  me  fo  great  an  idea  of  that  elo¬ 
quent  and  zealous  apoftle,  as  that  figure  of  his  does  ;  all 
the  fine  things  related,  as  Laid  or  wrote  by  him,  cannot; 
for  there  I  fee  a  perfon,  face,  air,  and  a  ft  ion,  v,  hich  no 
words  can  fufficiently  defcribe,  but  which  affure  me  as 
much  as  thofe  can,  that  that  man  mult  fpeak  good  fenfe, 
and  to  the  purpofe.”  Thus  much  is  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  hitherto  produced  can  give  fo  great 
an  idea  of  the  perlon  of  Paul,  or  can  better  help  to  illuf- 
trate  the  divine  zeal  and  elocution  which  that  apoftle  f® 
eminently  poflefied,  as  the  awful,  majeftic,  and  expreflive, 
character  which  the  hand  of  Raphael  has  given  him. 
Raphael  has  employed  every  artifice  to  make  the  apoffle 
particularly  conipicucus ;  all  the  figures  in  the  piClure 
are  fubfervient  to  that  purpofe ;  the  man  and  woman  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tteps  are  actually  nearer  to  the  eye  than 
the  apoftle,  but  their  fituation  caufes  the  baf&  line  of  the 
picture  to  cut  off  part  of  their  height  5  and,  as  both  are 
{looping,  they  are  effectually  prevented  from  leflening  tbs 
importance  of  the  apoftle.  He  has  managed  the  figures 
that  appear  behind  the  apoftle  in  the  fame  manner,  by- 
placing  two  of  them  lower  than  Paul,  and  the  third  fitting 
upon  the  upper  ftep  ;  by  which  means  they  are  fufficiently 
degraded.  The  figures  in  the  fecond  group,  who  are  feen 
{landing,  are  fituated  upon  the  ground,  their  heads  moftly 
inclinecl,  and  are  alfo  at  a  confiderable  diftance  ;  and  thole 
who  compofe  the  middle  group  are  at  a  (till  greater  dif¬ 
tance,  and  are  reprefented  fitting.  But  the  gigantic  ftatue 
of  Mars,  which  is  introduced  with  great  propriety,  is  of 
infinite  fervice  to  the  picture  5  it  is  placed  beyond  the 
outermolt  figures  of  the  fecond  group  ;  therefore,  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  this  ftatue  being  confidered,  and  the  height  and 
bulk  of  it  compared  with  the  figure  of  the  apoftle,  it  will 
be  found  to  reduce  the  laft  to  a  moderate  fize,  and  alfo 
ferves  admirably,  by  its  magnitude,  to  balance  that  fide 
of  the  picture.  Among  a  great  variety  of  fine  characters 
in  this  picture,  before  that  of  the  apoftle,  is  that  of  a 
man  who  is  afcending  the  fteps,  in  whole  countenance 
awe  and  reverence  are  finely  blended  ;  nor  need  the  molt 
common  obferver  be  told,  that  this  man,  and  the  woman 
behind  him,  are  intended  to  reprefent  Dionyfius  and  Da- 
maris,  who,  we  are  informed  (ver.  34.),  were  converted. 
The  expreffion  of  extreme  attention  in  the  three  figures 
neareft  to  Dionyfius,  in  the  fecond  group,  is  admirable; 
nor  is  that  of  the  man  in  the  fame  group,  who  prefles  his 
lips  with  his  finger,  lefs  to  be  admired.  The  three  figures 
behind  the  apoftle,  who  are  apparently  difpleafed  with  his 
difcourfe,  are  finely  invented,  particularly  that  of  him 
who  is  fitting  and  refts  his  chin  upon  liis  hand  ;  in  his 
character  envy  and  malignity  are  fully  defcribed.  In  the 
diftance  between  the  buildings,  in  the  centre  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  are  two  figures,  who  appear  to  be  talking  together, 
and  feem  to  be  of  no  confequence  to  the  compofition  ; 
but  their  ufe  is  great ;  they  not  only  ferve  to  break  the 
ftraight  line  made  by  the  heads  of  thofe  who  are  fitting, 
as  alfo  the  parallel  lines  made  by  the  columns  of  the 
Temple  and  the  adjacent  piazza,  but  connect  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  two  fubordinate  groups  together;  and  without 
them  the  picture  muft  have  ■fuffered  confiderabJy.  The 
attitudes  of  the  figures  are  extremely  fine  and  expreflive  ; 
the  draperies  noble  and  well  call,  particularly  that  of  the 
apoftle,  which  is  admirably  defigned.  The  architecture 
is  elegant ;  not  rich,  but  fuitable  to  the  tafte  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  picture;  as  is  the  dif- 
tar.t  view  of  the  country  ;  it  being  cultomary  for  them  to 
place  the  ftatue  of  Mars,  as  the  guardian  of  the  city,  at 
the  entrance  into  it.  We  muft  add,  however,  that  hyper¬ 
critics  have  found  fault  with  the  meannels  of  the  look 
charaCterifing  the  man  behind  the  apoftle;  his  large  paunch 
and  curious  drefs  denote  him  either  a  cook  or  fome  low- 
mechanic  of  Athens;  but,  when  vve  recoiled  that  Raphael 
was  always  contriving  to  give  a  natural  appearance  to  his 
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^ubjefts,  we  cannof  wonder  at  his  felefting  fome  odd  fi¬ 
gures  to  make  up  his  group,  and  give  th?  whole  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  what  we  commonly  fee. 

s.  On  the  fame  fide,  nearell  to  the  altar,  is  Chrift’s 
Charge  to  Peter,  commonly  called  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys. 
It  has  been  long  believed,  and  we  fje  no  objection  to  the 
belief,  that  the  head  of  Chrift  in  this  picture  was  painted 
by  the  divine  Raphael  from  the  moft  ancient  head  of  our 
Saviour  that  he  could  find,  and  indeed  from  one  afcribed 
by  miftake  to  St.  Luke  himfelf.  We  fay  by  miflake,  be- 
caufe  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  honours  bellowed 
upon  St.  Luke  in  all  countries  by  the  worfhipful  companies 
of  painters,  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  little  in- 
•ver'fion  of  words.  An  art! ft  named  Luke,  who,  before 
Cimabue  praftifed  or  taught  the  art,  had  adorned  churches 
with  religious  enluminures,  was  called,  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
Luc  le  Saint,  “  Luke  the  good,  the  fainted  man.”  In 
lapfe  of  time,  and  owing  to  that  pruriency,  the  ever-tor¬ 
menting  fiend  of  antiquaries,  who  want  to  find  myfteries 
in  the  room  of  plain  faffs,  it  was  furmifed,  and  then 
aflerted,  that  St.  Luke  had  been  a  painter,  and  that  he  had 
given  the  vera  effigies  of  Chrift;  and  thus,  eager  to  believe, 
the  Chriftian  world  transformed  into  a  painter,  Luke  the 
beloved phyjician,  (Col.  iv.  14..)  The  circumftance  we  have 
mentioned  of  this  head  of  Chrift  being  a  copy  may  ferve  to 
anfvver  fome  objections  that  have  been  made  to  it. 
Many  have  pretended  that  it  mu  ft  have  received  fome  in¬ 
jury,  and  that  it  is  not  at  prefent  what  Raphael  made  it. 
Some  even  pretend,  and  we  do  not  abfolutely  contradift 
them,  that  the  taile  of  defign  in  this  figure  falls  many  de¬ 
grees  fliort  of  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fifhes.  But,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
copy,  (though  certainly  not  from  St.  Luke,)  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  ftriftnefs  with  which  Raphael  may  have  followed 
the  outline  of  the  original,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
and  which,  perhaps,  he  thought  a  traditionary  likenefs, 
the  faff  explains  itfelf,  and  the  fault,  if  there  is  any,  is 
owing,  not  to  Raphael,  but  to  the  venerable  or  rather 
venerated  old  painting  he  fcrupuloufiy  adopted,  or  was 
entreated  to  adopt.  After  this  explanation,  no  good 
Chriftian,  we  hope,  will  fuppofe  this  head  to  be  copied  from 
St.  Luke.  Mr.  Richardfon  was  not  correft  in. Hating  the 
“  time  chofen”  in  this  pifture  to  be  the  moment  when 
our  Lord  had  juft  faid,  Peter,  iovejl  thou  me  tnare  than  thefe  ? 
Peter  holds  the  keys;  they  have  been  delivered  to  him  ; 
and  therefore  the  moment  of  time  mud  be  immediately 
after  the  words  Feed  my  fheep  ■,  John  xxi.  17.  The  next 
figure  to  Chrift  is  that  of  Peter,  who  according  to  the 
history,  is  reprefented  upon  his  knees,  with  the  utmoft 
humility: attending  to  the  charge  given  him  by  histdivine 
Mailer.  The  head  is  drawn  in  profile,  and  the  face  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  fhadow.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  (ha- 
dow  calt  by  Peter’s  body  ferves  admirably  to  bring  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  our  Saviour  forward,  and  alfo  to  keep  the  principal 
group  together.  The  third  principal  figure  is  St.  John, 
whole  expreffion  and  attitude  Mr.  Richardfon  mentions 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  (lory  :  he  fays,  Our  Saviour, 
by  commanding  Peter  to  feed  his  fheep,  feemed  to  indicate 
a  preference  in  favour  of  that  apoftle  ;  and  that  St.  John, 
who  was  the  beloved  difciple,  may  therefore  befuppofed 
to  have  been  under  a  particular  concern  on  that  account: 
accordingly  he  appears  to.  addrefs  himfelf  to  our  Lord 
With  extreme  ardour,  as  if  earneltly  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  fincerity  of  his  love.  The  attention  of 
all  the  apoftles  is  directed  to  our  Saviour  except  one, 
who  feems  to  prefs  forward  ;  and,  by  turning  his  head, 
which  is  feen  between  two  profiles,  hinders  the  repetition 
which  would  have  unavoidably  happened  if  he  had  been 
looking  the  fame  way.  The  heads  of  the  apoftles  are 
finely  defigned,  and  full  of  expreffion  5.  and  their  attitudes 
are  well  varied  and  contralled.  The  draperies  are  noble  and 
well  calt  5  that  of  our  Saviour’s  only  appears  to  be  rather 
heavy,  and  unfui table  to  him  at  this  time,  as  being  after 
Lis  rd’urveftion,  But  this  may  be  ftill  owing  to  Raphael’s 


having  copied  afterthe  painffng  mentioned  above.  Richard* 
fpn,  who  had  ftudiedthe  cartoons,  obferves,  that  the  fmall 
piece  of  drapery  in  a  part  of  the  garment  of  the  outermoft 
apoftle,  is  of  great  confequence  to  this  pifture;  which, 
being  folded  as  under  his  arm,  breaks  the  ftraight  line  of 
qn  unpleafing  mafs  of  light,  and  gives  a  more  graceful 
form  to  the  whole;  which  artifice  is  alfo  affifted  by  the 
boat.  Of  the  fame  confequence  to  the  principal  figure  is, 
the  flock  of  fheep  placed  behind  ;  which  helps  to  break  the 
lines  of  the  drapery,  detach  the  figure  from  its  ground,  and 
illuftrate  the  hiftory.  The  houfe  on  fire,  painted  in  the 
back  ground  of  this  pifture,  has  puzzled  all  commen¬ 
tators;  nor  are  we  able  to  affift  the  enquiring  mind  with 
even  a  probable  conjefture.  The  abbe  du^Bos,  in  hi* 
treatife  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  committed  a  very 
grofs  error  in  his  development  of  one.  of  the  characters  in 
this  pifture.  He  points  out  with  propriety  the  expreffion 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  other  difciples  ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  illuftrate  a  lingular  charafter,  which  he  feems 
particularly  to  admire  tor  the  ftrength  and  juftnefs  of 
the  expreffion;  that  figure,  according  to  his  opinion, 
being  reprefented  with  a  confufed  countenance  and  me¬ 
lancholy  complexion,  and  feeming  to  be  devoured  by 
black  jealotify,  in  which  perfon  (he  fays)  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguifli  Judas.  Whereas,  if  this  ingenious  writer  had 
maturely  confidered  the  time  which  Raphael  chofe  for  his 
fubjeft,  and  which  was,  as  the  evangelift  informs  us,  the 
third  time  of  our  Lord’s  appearing  to  his  difciples  after 
his  refurreftion,  and  confequently  fome  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  who  hanged  himfelf  when  Chrift  was  con¬ 
demned;  or  if.  he  had  counted  the  number  of  figures  iiv 
the  compofition,  which  is  only  eleven  befides  our  Lord 
himfelf ;  he  could  never  have  committed  fo  unaccountable 
an  error,  as  to  imagine  that  Raphael  deferved  commenda¬ 
tion  for  being  fo  abfurd  as  to  introduce  fo  infamous  a 
wretch,  at  filch  a  point  of  time,  when  Chrift  was  direfting 
his  difciples  to  take  care  of  his  flock  ;  or  for  grouping 
fuch  a  perfon  among  theapoftles,  who,  as  he  wasdead  before* 
could  not  afibciate  with  them,  and  whom  they  would 
have  avoided,  if  he  had  been  alive,  with  abhorrence  and 
deteftation.  The  difeernment  and  judgment  of  Raphael 
could  not  have  allowed  him  to  be  guilty  of  fo  grofs  ar». 
anachronifm.  “  Perhaps  the  beft  apology  and  the  truefb 
((ays  Pilkington),  that  can  be  made  for  this  miftake  of 
Du  Bos,  is,  that  he  was  much  more  converfant  and  bette? 
acquainted  w  ith  the  works  of  Raphael  than  the  works  of. 
the  Evangelifts.” 

3.  On  the  other  fide  we  find  the  Miraculous.  Draught  of 
Fillies;  (Luke  v.  10.)  in  which  the  hiltorical  expreffion 
is  confined  to  three  figures  only;  namely,  thofe  of  our 
Saviour,  Peter,  and  James.  The  principal  figure  in  this 
pifture  is  Chrift,  who  is  pronouncing  the  words  Fear  not , 
from  henceforth  thou.Jhalt  catch  men,  in  order  to  remove  the 
apprehenlion  of  Peter,  who,  in  a  fine  pofture  of  (Application,, 
has  juft  uttered  thefe  words,  Depart  from  me,  for  lam  a  finfitl 
man,  0  Lord.  Our  Saviour’s  figure  and  aftion  are  per¬ 
fectly  great  and  graceful ;  and,  in  his  charafter,  divinity, 
benignity,  and  tendernefs,  are  exprefled  in  the  highelt  de¬ 
gree.  In  Peter’s  countenance,  fear,  wonder,  and  folicitude, 
are  blended  in  a  molt  extraordinary  manner,  and  com- 
pofe  a  charafter  of  expreffion  worthy  of  Raphael ;  the 
figure  in  the  fame  bo3t,  fuppofed  to  he  that  of  James,  is 
alio  finely  imagined  and  drawn  ;  awe  and  attention  are 
(trongly  marked  in  liis  face;  and  he  feems,  by  his  aftion,. 
to  have  acquiefced  in  the  fupplication  of  Peter,  as  ac¬ 
knowledging  himfelf  unworthy  of  being  the  companion 
of  divinity.  The  reft  of  the  figures,  are  chiefly  concerned 
in  attending  to  their  employment,  which,  as  they  were  in 
another  veflel,  naturally  engrolfed  their  attention  ;  only 
the  neareftof  them  feems  to  have  caught  fome  part  of  th* 
converfation,  and  appears  to  liften.  This  laft  figure  and 
another,  who  are  pulling  up  the  net,  are  finely  drawn, 
contralled,  and  forefliortened  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  old 
man. in  the  ftern  of  the  boat,  who  is  very  attentive  to  his 
buiinels,  is  extremely  fine.  The  perfipeftive  in  this  car¬ 
toon 
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foon  (in  which  the  point  of  fight  is  placed  pretty  high) 
occafions  the  fea  to  make  a  fine  back-ground  for  the  fi 
gures,  which,  from  its  natural  hue,  fails  not  of  (ho wing  the 
colouring  of  them  to  the  utmolt  advantage.  At  a  great 
diitance  upon  the  fea-fltore  appear  feveral  groups  of  figures 
defigned  in  a  mafterly  manner,  the  principal  of  which 
feems  toconfift  of  a  number  of  perfons  w  ho  are  employed 
in  thabaptifra  ot  infants, 

4.  Nearer  to  the  altar  is  placed  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lylira.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  belt  of  the  l'even  car¬ 
toons.  The  horror  expreffed  in  the  attitude  of  the  apoltles 
at  being  taken  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  who  according 
to  mythology  were  aceuftomed  to  travel  together,  (lee 
©vid’s  fable  of  Baucis  and  Palemon,)  and  at  being  made 
the  objeCt  of  pagan  worfhip  5  the  man  wondering  at  the 
cripple  that  had  been  lately  cured;  the  clafli callity  of  the 
proceflion  previous  to  a  facrifice;  the  beauty  of  the  boys  be¬ 
fore  the  altar;  the  richnefs  of  the  back  ground,  and  the 
architectural  correctnefs  of  the  buildings  ;  never  fail  to 
excite  admiration.  The  manner  in  which  Raphael  has 
defcribed  this  ceremony  is  perfectly  fine,  and  agreeable  to 
«he  cuftom  of  the  Romans ;  and  is  entirely  taken  from 
the  bas-relief  of  the  Trajan  column,  the  priefts  and  boys 
employed  in  the  intended  facrifice  being  almoft  exaCtly 
copied  from  thence,  particularly  the  prielt  of  Jupiter,  who 
is-  in  all  refpeCts  the  fame,  except  in  the  drapery, 
die  figure  in  the  column  being  without  any.  In  the  cha. 
rafters  of  the  priefts  and  people  there  is  a  general  ex- 
preflion  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftitious  fear  which  is 
finely  defcribed.  Paul  is  the  principal  figure  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  :  he  is  reprefented  as  ftanding  upon  a  kind  of  ftep, 
from  whence  he  is  about  to  defcend,  in  order  to  (top  the 
miftaken  religious  fury  of  the  people  ;  and  at  the  fame  time* 
with  the  utmoft  grief  and  perturbation,  which  are  ad¬ 
mirably  expreffed  in  his  countenance,  is  rending  his  gar¬ 
ment,  and  expofes  part  of  his  breaft,  which  produces  a 
fine  effeCl.  Barnabas,  who  (lands  behind  him,isagrand 
character;  he  is  feen  entirely  in  (hadow  ;  but  his  attitude 
and  expreilion  are  incomparable  ;  grief  and  pity  are  blended 
in  his  countenance,  and  he  clafps  his  hands  together  with 
a  fervour  not  to  be  defcribed.  Mr.  Richardfon,  in  (peaking 
of  this  cartoon,  and  the  facrifice  reprefented  in  it,  lays; 
“  The  occafion  of  all  that  is  finely  told  :  the  man  who 
.was  healed  of  his  lamenefs,  is  one  of  the  forwarded  to  ex- 
prefs  his  lenfe  of  the  divine  power  which  appeared  in 
frhofe  apoftles ;  and,  to  (how  it  to  be  him,  not  only  a  crutch 
kunderhis  feet  on  the  ground;  but  an  old  man  takes  up 
the  lappet  of  his  garment  and  looks  upon  the  limb  which 
he  remembered  to  have  been  crippled,  and  expreffes  great 
devotion  and  admiration  ;  which  (entiments  are  alfo  feen 
in  the  other,  with  a  mixture  of  joy.”  The  whole  figure 
of  this  man  is  finely  defigned,  and  vaftly  expreffive  ;  but 
the  leg,  which  the  old  man  is  looking  at,  is  remarkably 
elegant,  and  was  undoubtedly  painted  from  nature  ;  the 
figure  ot  the  old  man  is  alfo  finely  drawn  and  imagined, 
and  his  attitude,  which  is  (tooping,  brings  feveral  lubor- 
dinate  figures  into  view,  which  could  not  otherwife  have 
been  feen.  The  architecture  in  the  back-ground  of  this 
cartoon  is  magnificent  ;  the  forms  of  the  buildings  are 
finely  varied  ;  and  the  whole  together  exhibits  a  noble 
compofition. 

5.  In  the  fouth-choir  aide,  we  find  the  Death  of  Ana¬ 
nias.  A8s  v.  3,  4,  5.  This  cartoon  is  particularly  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  writhing  pofture  of  the  dying  fimoniac,  and 
the  aftoniftiment  wrought  upon  the  faces  of  the  byftanders, 
gaining  progreftively  from  one  to  another,  according  to 
the  diftance.  This  cartoon  is  compofed  of  three  diftinft 
groups,  and  Ananias  is  the  principal  figure;  but  it  re¬ 
quired  no  lefs  than  the  profound  (kill  of  this  great  mafter 
to  make  him  appear  fo.  The  figure,  being  proltrate  by 
neceflity,  mult  have  appeared  to  fome  disadvantage  had 
the  (peClators  been  all  (landing,  even  though  they  had 
inclined  as  much, as  the  two  men  who  are  (looping  over 
him  ;  Raphael  therefore  has  molt  judicioufly  given  all  the 
figures  in  the  fore-part  of  the  picture  fuch  attitudes  as 
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at  once  perfectly  correfpond  with  the  fiery,  and  make  the 
figure  of  Ananias  more  confpicuous.  Accordingly,  the 
fubordinate  figures  are  all  either  kneeling  or  (looping  ; 
and  thefe,  at  the  frfme  time,  give  an  inexpreflihle  dignity 
to  the  apoftles,  who  are  (landing,  and  foi‘m  a  diftinft' 
group  in  the  middle  of  the  back-part  of  the  pi  flu  re,  in 
the  centre  of  which  Peter  is  placed,  who  is  deferine'd  as 
having  juft  pronounced  the  anathema.  The  whole  figure 
of  Ananias  is  inimitably  fine;  there  appears  to  be  (irongly 
marked  in  the  features  not  only  the  ftroke  of  death  as  a 
corporeal  (uftering,  but  the  agonies  of  a  wounded  conlci- 
ence  ;  from  which  immediately  proceeds  the  writhing  con¬ 
tortions  off  the  body  and  limb's,  the  very  extremities  of 
which  appear  to  be  contracted  and  convulfed.  The  cha¬ 
racter  ot  Peter  is  alio  finely  imagined  and  defigned  ;  there 
isa  holy  feverity  in  his  countenance  which  is  inexpreffibly 
great;  his  attitude  is  majeltic  ;  and, though  his  fituation  is 
fonre thing  remote,  and  his  whole  figure  rather  flioYt,  it  is 
impofiihle  to  avoid  feeing  that  his  is  the  fecond  principal 
figure  in  the  picture.  The  whole  group  of  apoltles  are 
charaflers  of  great  dignity ;  each  feems  collected  within 
himfelf,  and  revolving  upon  this  terrible  Cataftrophe  ;  and 
one  of  them,  who  is  next  to  Peter,  appears  with  reveren¬ 
tial  awe  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  Almighty.  Horror,  fear, 
and  amazement,  are  blended  in  the  character  of  the  man 
who  is  oppofed  to  Ananias;  and  this  figure  makes  the 
fined  contrail  imaginable  to  that  of  thedyingman.  The 
woman  next  to  him  difeovers  her  terror  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  her  fex.  The  character  of  John,  who  is 
employed  in  relieving  the  neceffitous  perfons  who  compofe 
a  part  of  one  of  the  fubordinate  groups,  is  extremely 
graceful.  Compaftion  and  benevolence  are  (irongly  ex¬ 
preffed  in  his  countenance  ;  and  his  aCtion  difeovers  that 
he  not  only  relieves  them  with  money,  but  likewife  be¬ 
llows  with  it  his  advice,  and  appears  to  exhort  them  to 
make  a  proper  life  of  it.  The  apoftle,  who  feems  to 
beckon  to  fome  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  the  picture 
to  bear  teftimony  of  the  punilhment  inflicted  on  Ananias, 
is  a  character  of  great  dignity,  and  his  attitude  is  finely 
varied  from  that  of  Peter.  The  draperies  in  this  cartootl 
are  perfectly  fine,  and  extremely  well  caft  ;  particularly 
thofe  of  the  apoltles,  which  are  remarkably  graceful,  and 
the  folds  finely  difpofed  and  contrafted.  That  of  Ananias 
requires  particular  obfervation  ;  he  has  lefs  than  any  other 
figure  in  the  picture,  his  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  being  en¬ 
tirely  naked:  this  is  a  fine  artifice;  the  violent  agitation-, 
of  the  mulcles  is  thereby  made  apparent  ;  and  the  limbs 
of  the  figures  near  him  being  moltly  covered,  ferve  to 
(how  his  figure  more  diltinCtly,  and  of  courfe  help  to  dife 
cover  its  confequence.  In  (liort,  the  whole  compolitioii 
of  this  picture  is  perfectly  great  and  (triking,  and  is  a  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  the  genius  of  Raphael.  In  this  car¬ 
toon,  the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  effeCl,  are  totally  derived 
from  the  invention  and  difpofition  of  the  charaClers  :  or¬ 
naments  there  are  none ;  and  the  by-works  are  extremely 
plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  church  of 
Chrift  in  its.  infant  ftute  ;  the  chief  of  them  is  the  curtain, 
which  is  behind  the  apoftles;  it  is  indeed  fimple,  but 
then  it  is  finely  folded,  and  ferves  admirably  to  break  the 
llraight  line  which  is  made  by  the  heads  of  the  apoftles, 
which  without  this  help  mult,  have  appeared  fome  what 
difagreeably.  The  back-ground  is  alfo  artfully  varied  5 
and  relieved  by  an  opening  on  one  fide,  and  a  flight  of. 
fteps,  with  figures  afeending  them,  on  the  other. 

6.  In  the  north-choir  aide,  is  Paul  (triking  Elymas  the 
Sorcerer  with  Biindnels.  This  cartoon  is  alio  much  ad¬ 
mired  on  account  ot  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  has  juft 
loft  his  fight,  who  evinces,  by  his  ftretched-out  hands,  and 
the  cautious  polition  of  his  feet,  the  punifliment  he  has 
juft  received.  The  aftonilhment  of  the  proconful  feems , 
to  communicate  itfelf  to  the  by- (landers ;  and  the  dignity 
of  the  apoftle  on  the  fore-ground,  completes  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit  of  this  picture.  See  ACts  xiii.  6-12.  Elymas,. 
who  is  the  principal  figure  in  this  cartoon,  is  blind  from 
head  to  foot,  and  is  altogether  a  moll  inimitable  character ; . 

3,  perhaps. 
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perhaps  Raphael  hardly  ever  conceived  one  more  expref- 
five  ;  and,  though  this  great  matter  thought  proper  to 
affift  the  understanding,  by  making  the  fubordinate  figures 
more  fully  explain  the  principal  fubjeCt,  yet  this  figure 
was  alone  fufficient  to  have  done  it.  DejeCled  arrogance 
is  amazingly  defcribed  in  his  character,  together  w  ith  that 
fhame.and  confufion,  which  mull:  naturally  have  appeared 
in  it  when  he  felt  the  irrefittible  force  and  fuperiority  of 
the  divine  power.  His  attitude  is  alfo  extremely  fine; 
and  can  only  be  thoroughly  underftood  by  viewing  the 
picture  itfelf,  or  a  very  good  copy  of  it.  The  apoftle 
Paul  is  the  next  principal  figure  ;  he  is  placed  oppofite  to 
the  forcerer,  and  is  reprefentcd  with  one  arm  extended, 
as  having  juft  denounced  fentence  upon  him,  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which,  he  feems  to  demand  the  proconful’s  at¬ 
tention.  He  is  likewifediftinguilhed  by  a  book,  which  he 
holds  under  the  other  arm.  In  his  character,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  profile,  and  in  the  fliade,  the  expreflion  is  awful 
and  majettic  ;  his  whole  figure  is  finely,  imagined  and 
drawn,  full  of  dignity,  and  perfectly  graceful.  The  next 
is  the  proconful  Sergius  Paulus,  who  is  more  attested  than 
any  of  t lie  fpeCtators.  Terror  and  aftonilliment  are  ex- 
p  re  fled  in.  his  countenance;  and  evidently  djfcover,  that 
he  feels  the  force,  and  is  fenfible  of  the  equity,  of  the  di¬ 
vine  judgment;  but  it  appears  in  a  manner  perfectly  be¬ 
coming  his  character.  The  apoltle  Barnabas,  who  ttands 
behind  the  forcerer,  is  employed  in  explaining  his  fate 
to  thofe  who  mutt  neceflarily  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  being 
placed  behind  him.  The  man  who  ttands  between  Elymas 
and  the  proconful,  is  prodigioufly  fine  ;  he  is,  indeed,  all 
amazement  and  attention  ;  and  in  his  character  there  is 
exprefl'ed  a  mixture  of  doubt,  and  an  eagernefs  to  difcover 
whether  the  forcerer’s  blindnefs  be  real  or  not.  The  man 
whofe  head  appears  direCtly  behind  Paul,  is  alfo  full  of  ex¬ 
preflion  ;  he  is  apparently  a  believer,  which  is  fhown  by  a 
fine  mixture  of  fear  and  devotion  in  his  countenance.  There 
is  likewife  great  expreflion  in  the  liCtors,  who  ftand  upon 
the  fleps  ;  and  alfo  in  the  reft  of  the  characters  which  com- 
pofe  this  pidture.  The  draperies  in  general  are  extremely 
fine;  particularly  that  of  Paul,  which  is  noble,  well  caftand 
folded  ;  that  of  the  forcerer  is  alfo  finely  imagined,  and 
fuitabie  to  his  character.  The  fcenery,  or  back-ground, 
of  this  cartoon  is  magnificent,  and  well  adapted  ;  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that,  in  order  to  break  the  ftiffnefs 
of  uniformity,  Raphael  has  taken  fome  liberties  in  the 
architecture,  which  produce  an  effect  that  makes  am¬ 
ple  amends  for  any  Teeming  irregularity.  The  arm  of 
the  man  at  the  right  hand  of  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to,  as  not  being  perfectly  right  with  refpeCt  to  fore- 
Ihorlening  ;  but  we  mutt  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of 
Raphael,  the  art  was  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  the  racourci 
was  oftener  avoided  than  attempted.  This  is  the  only 
one  of  the  cartoons,  in  which  Raphael  borrowed  the  help 
of  an  epigraph  to  make  the  fubjeCt  known.  Upon  the 
fockie  of  the  proconfular  feat  we  read  a  Latin  infcription, 
the  fenfe  of  w  hich  is  :  “  Lucius  Sergius  Paulus,  Proconful 
of  Afia,  embraces  the  Chriftian  faith  through  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Saul.” — Why  not  Paul  ?  for  it  is  known,  that  the 
name  of  Saul  wras  changed  into  Paul  foon  after  the  conver- 
fion  of  the  apoftle.  The  bas-reliefs  about  the  feat,  and 
the  corredt  elegance  of  the  pavement,  have  been  little  no¬ 
ticed,  but  are  much  worthy  of  attention. 

7.  Next  to  the  above,  in  the  north-choir  aide,  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  Man. 
This  truly-great  compofition  is  divided  into  three  diftinCt 
groups,  by  means  of  the  magnificent  columns  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  and  are  a  part  of  the  co¬ 
lonnade  which  fupportsthe  roof  of  the  portico.  The  two 
apoltles  Peter  and  John,  the  cripple,  and  four  figures 
whofe  heads  only  arefeen,  compofe  the  group  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  ;  one  fide  of  the  picture  is  filled  with  people  going  to 
the  temple,  and  its  oppofite  with  others  coining  from  it. 
There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  world,  a  picture  fo  thoroughly 
tharaCterifed,  or  fo  artfully  managed,  as  this  cartoon.  The 
moment  of  Peter’s  having  pronounced  the  words,  In  the  name 


of  Jefus  Chrijl  of  Nazareth,  rife  up  and  walk,  (1  ACts  iii.  &.) 
is  the  time  chofen  by  Raphael  ;  and  is  the  inftant  when 
the  lame  man  finds  himfelf  l'uddenly  enabled  to  rife  ;  when 
the  mufcles  of  his  limbs,  releafed  from  the  contraction 
which  till  now  withheld  and  deprived  him  of  their  ufe, 
are  expanding,  and  an  extraordinary  impulfe  urges  him 
to  the  exertion  of  their  hitherto-ufelefs  functions;  all 
which  is  1110ft  amazingly  conceived  and  exprefl'ed.  At 
this  period,  thofe  who  were  apprifed  of  fomething  extra¬ 
ordinary  which  was  then  tranfaCting,  are  endeavouring  to 
thru  It  forward  on  the  fide  of  the  picture  where  the  cripple 
is  placed  ;  and  thefe,  with  a  woman  and  boy  who  are  hafti- 
ly  palling  on  to  the  temple,  together  with  the  inimitable 
boy  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  who  is  eagerly  pulling 
back  one  of  the  figures,  remarkably  chiaraCterife  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubjeCt  of  the  cartoon  ;  which  is  that  of  the  agents 
of  divine  power  giving  ftrength  and  agility  to  the  torpid 
limbs  of  the  man' who  was  born  a  cripple.  Wonder  and 
amazement  are  finely  exprefl'ed  in  the  characters  of  the 
fptCfators  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  the  picture  next  to  Peter, 
who  with  great  dignity  has  conferred  the  divine  gift,  every 
thing  is  ftill,  but  expreffing  filent  amazement.  Thus,  in 
the  parts  where  dignity  fhould  be  prei'erved,  all  is  quiet; 
and  where  ftrength  and  activity  is  given,  every  thing  is 
in  motion.  The  character  of  the  cripple  is  finely  ima¬ 
gined  :  it  is  perfectly  that  of  a  mean  perfon ;  for  the  ex¬ 
preflion  of  joy  and  gratitude  which  appears  in  it,  is  finely 
balanced  by  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  aftonifhment ;  and  he 
feems  fcarcely  to  believe  the  reality  of  the  bleffing  he  is 
receiving.  The  character  of  Peter  is  devout  and  majettic  ; 
and  that  of  John  is  full  of  divinity,  and  Tuperlatively  grace¬ 
ful  ;  he  is  reprefented  with  the  urinoft  pity  and  affability 
concurring  with  Peter  in  this  aCt  of  true  piety  and  charity  : 
the  reft  of  the  heads  in  the  fame  group  are  finely  invented 
and  drawn,  particularly  that  of  the  old  man  leaning  upon 
his  crutch,  and  of  him  who  is  looking  over  John’s  fhoulder. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  peculiar  airs  of  the  head  which 
Raphael  has  given  to  the  two  apoftles,  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  man  and  woman  on  that  fide  of 
the  picture;  and  the  aCtion  of  Peter’s  arm  is  repeated  in 
the  lame  rnan  with  a  very  little  variation.  He  has  alfo  in¬ 
troduced  another  cripple  into  this  group,  whofe  character 
is  unlike  that  of  him  who  is  healed  ;  and  the  expreflion  is 
of  another  kind,  for  it  fhows  a  fort  of  difinclination  to 
believe  the  truth  of  this  miracle.  Befides,  the  little  barrel 
dangling  at  his  girdle  is  meant  as  a  proof  that  he  was  a 
toper,  and  therefore  an  unfit  object  for  the  compaffion  of  the 
apoftles.  There  is  a  wonderful  expreffion  of  malignity 
in  the  character  of  the  man  who  prefl'es  his  lips  with  his 
finger  in  the  fame  group.  The  woman  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  has  a  character  full  of  expreffion,  is  exquifitely 
deligned,  and  perfectly  great  and  graceful.  The  fine  boy 
in  the  fore- part  of  the  picture,  who,  being  unconcerned, 
is  eager  to  be  going,  and  pulls  the  man’s  garment,  is  a 
fine  contrail  to  the  figure  of  the  cripple  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  breaks  a  mafs  of  ihadow  which  would  otherwife  have 
had  a  very  difagreeable  effect :  this  boy  is  alfo  contrasted 
by  another,  who  is  led  along  haftily  by  a  woman  with  a 
a  bafket  upon  her  head  ;  and  thefe,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  give  motion  to  that  fide  of  the  picture.  In  the 
copies  we  are  deferibing  at  Meaux,  a  common  glazier  and 
painter  has  been  employed  to  put  a  fort  of  garment  round 
the  loins  of  the  two  boys;  by  which  over-nice  fcrupulo- 
fity,  the  effeCt  of  two  beautiful  figures  is  entirely  fpoiled. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  the  columns;  which,  with 
regard  to  the  picture,  are  the  fineft  that  could  poflibly 
be  imagined,  and  in  themfelves  are  a  proof  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  genius  of  Raphael.  We  have  lome  confufed  recol¬ 
lection  of  having  read  that  thefe.  very  columns  were 
brought  from  Paleftine  by  the  Venetians,  during  their 
wars  with  the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that 
Raphael  copied  them  at  Venice.  They  have  been  co¬ 
pied  by  many  artifts  in  that  age;  and  the  great  canopy 
over  the  altar  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  is  fupported  by 
columns  of  that  defeription.  To  conclude  ;  The  ragged 
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appearance  of  the  beggar  and  cripple  contrails  fo  well  the 
dignity  of  the  apoftles,  and  the  elegance  of  the  women 
and  boys  bringing  prefents  to  the  temple,  betides  the 
richnefs  of  the  columns  of  the  Speciofa  Porta,  or  Beautiful 
Gate  ;  that  the  writer  of  part  of  thefe  obfervations,  when 
a  boy,  and  unconfciou3  of  the  merit  of  the  originals  from 
which  thefe  had  been  copied,  ufed  to  fit  hours  in  filent  ad¬ 
miration  before  this  performance,  and  lofe  fight  of  his  in¬ 
fantine  toys,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  representation,  the 
author,  the  fubjeff,  and  the  pittorial  merit,  of  which,  lie 
was  perfectly  ignorant. 

Thefe  copies  are  painted  in  oil,  and  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions.  as  the  originals  ;  and,  if  compared  with  thofe  made 
by  fir  James  Thornhill,  (once  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Academy  at  Somerfet- 
lioufe,)  appear  to  the  eye  much  nearer,  in  execution  and 
fpirit,  to  the  immortal  work  of  the  firft  of  all  painters. 
They  efcaped  the  rapacity  of  the  revolutionifts,  from  their 
value  not  being  known  ;  and  thus,  for  once,  ignorance  has 
been  productive  of  fome  good. — TheStoning  of  St.  Stephen, 
after  Domenichino,  the  Con  verfion  of  Saul  after  De  la  Hire, 
and  a  modern  piece,  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  complete  the 
number  of  ten  pictures,  which  are  hung  in  and  about  the 
choir.  There  are  befides  two  large  performances ;  one  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  other  the  Lead¬ 
ing  of  St.  Andrew  to  the  Crofs ;  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  after 
Domenichino,  the  fecond  after  Carlo  Maratti ;  both  of  the 
fize  of  the  cartoons,  and  refpeCting  each  other  over  the 
north  and  fouth  gates  of  the  tranfept. 

In  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  there  were  an¬ 
ciently  three  very  good  pictures,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Corregio.  The  largeft,  in  the  centre,  repre- 
fented  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  at  the  Manger ;  and 
the  two  others,  one  St.John  theBaptift,  the  other  St-  Catha¬ 
rine.  About  the  1770,  fome  picture-dealers,  having  heard 
of  the  merit  of  thefe  pieces,  came  from  the  capital,  and 
offered  for  them  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  louis  d’or  to 
the  reCfor  and  churchwardens  of  the  parifh,  engaging  alfo 
to  procure  faithful  copies  to  be  made,  “  which,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  agreement,  “  fliould  look  better  than 
the  originals.”  The  parifh-church  was  in  the  fubnrbs, 
and  the  parifhioners  mo'ftly  gardeners.  As  foon  as  they 
heard  that  thefe  ancient  pictures,  which  they  had  fo  long 
admired  without  knowing  why,  were  to  be  removed,  they 
armed  themfelves  with  fpades,  dungforks,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  tveapons,  ( Quod  cuique  repftum  rimanti  telum  ira 
facit.  Virg.)  and  filled  the  whole  body  and  porch  of  the 
church,  where  they  remained  feveral  days  and  nights  to 
guard  them.  At  laft  the  civil  power  was  obliged  to 
implore  the  affiftanceof  the  military  :  foldiers  were  quar¬ 
tered  upon  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  ;  anti  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  efcort  the  piCture-dealers,  who  went 
away  loaded  with  their  prize  and  with  the  execrations  of 
the  Meldefe. .  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  thefe  chef 
d’ceuvres,  and  in  whofe  polfeflion  they  have  been  fince 
that  period.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  are  not 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Mufeum  at  Paris.  With  the  money 
received  for  the  piftures,  the  church  underwent  a  tho¬ 
rough  repair ;  but  we  are  forry  to  add,  that  the  reftor, 
having  taken  the  blame  he  had  incurred  too  much  to 
heart,  fell  into  a  deep  ftate  of  melancholy,  and  died. 

The  name  of  Meaux  cannot  but  recall  to  remembrance 
the  celebrated  and  eloquent  Boifuet,  who  was  bilhop  of 
that  fee,  and  whofe  remains,  though  interred  in  the  chan¬ 
cel,  have  not  the  lealt  monument  to  remind  the  traveller 
that  fuch  a  man  ever  exifted  there.  The  epifcopal  pa¬ 
lace  is  built  of  brick,  and  very  lofty,  though  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  fimplicity,  as  it  appears  in  the  Plate. 
The  ftaircafe  is  curious,  having  no  lieps,  the  whole  up  to 
the  firft  ftory  being  an  inclined  plane,  or  Hope,  built  alfo 
of  brick,  and  of  fo  eafy  an  afcent,  that  the  bifhop  of 
Meaux  having  fent  to  Paris  forSanteuil,  the  famous  hym- 
mographer,  to  confult  him  upon  fome  additions  to  the 
Saymns  of  the  Meldean  Breviary,  the  waggifh  canon  of 
Sr.  Victor  rode  up  the  flope  on  horfeback,  gained  the  anti- 
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chamber,  and  then  without  dismounting  entered  the  very 
room  where  the  prelate  was  fitting  in  confiftory  with  tire 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  garden  of  this  palace, 
though  final!,  was,  and  is  ftill,  very  agreeable  by  the 
fhady  walks  of  yoke-elm  and  lime-trees  interwoven  in  a. 
fort  of  labyrinth,  with  bafons  of  water  and  fountains 
playing  in  the  centre.  This  water  was  conveyed  in  leaden, 
pipes  under  ground  from  the  Cregian  rock,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  diftance,  and  ftill  preferves  a  great  part  of  its 
petrifying  quality  ;  the  hand  of  the  revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  (port  of  the  fountains. 

The  college,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  occupies  the  fite  of  the 
ancient  liofpital  “Jean  Rofe,”  a  molt  benevolent  inftitu- 
tion  founded  by  a  man  of  that  name,  for  twelve  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  four  priefts,  and  ten  boys  to  attend  them.  The 
founder  of  this  charity  for  the  blind  was  a  private  citizen 
of  Meaux  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  great  influx  of 
corn  having  been  brought  to  market,  he  bought,  at  a, 
higher  price  than  commonly  fold,  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  wheat,  in  order  to  enable  the  poor  farmers  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  villages  to  pay  their  rents  5  for  corn  was  at  that 
peculiar  moment  fo  very  cheap,  that  the  felling  of  it 
could  not  pay  the  expenfes  of  cultivation.  The  Succeed- 
ing  year,  through  a  very  fevere  froft  in  March,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  dearth  was  felt  throughout  the  province  of  Brie. 
Not  unlike  Jofeph  of  old,  the  provident  man  opened 
his  granaries,  and  fold  his  property  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  then  ftandard  price,  but  much  above  what 
he  had  bought  it  for ;  by  which  means  he  found  him- 
felf  confiderably  in  pocket.  Confcious  of  having  done 
good,  he  thought  he  might  do  better;  and,  having  h® 
children,  he  conceived  the  humane  idea  of  helping  the 
blind  with  the  application  of  his  property  to  them.  The 
firft  allowance  was,  four  bufhels  of  wheat  to  each  of  the 
blind,  men  or  women  indiferiminately  feleffed  in  the  dio- 
cefe,  a  certain  number  of  red  herrings,  and  a  few  pence 
in  hard  cafh.  But  this  foundation  was  fettled  upon  fome 
fine  and  fruitful  lands  about  Neufmoutier,  Penchard, 
and  other  villages  in  the  Ifte  of  France,  particularly  noted 
in  the  whole  province  for  the  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  foil.  In  the  courfe  of  time,  the  farms- belonging  to 
Jean  Rofe  increafed  fo  much  in  value,  that  the  produce 
was  fufficient  to  fupport,  befides  an  increafed  allowance 
to  the  blind,  the  boys  who  attended  them,  and  the  priefts. 
So  that,  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  bifhop, 
upon  the  excefs  of  the  revenue,  built  a  Seminary  for 
young  men  to  be  educated  in  the  dailies,  and  fitted  for 
the  church  if  their  inclinations  fliould  lead  them  to  em¬ 
brace  that  profeflion.  Cardinal  de  Bifly  added  much  to 
this  foundation,  and  regulated  the  whole  in  order  that  it 
might  become  as  ufeful  as  poflible  to  the  city  and  the 
diocefe.  The  blind  were,  however,  then  fent  to  their 
friends,  and  received  penfions  in  lieu  of  lodging  and  at¬ 
tendance.  If  we  have  trefpafled  a  little  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  length  of  our  articles  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
charity,  we  are  fure  to  be  forgiven  in  a  country  which, 
upon  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  can  indifputably  boait 
of  being  the  moft  prominent  in  charitable  foundations. 
The  eftablilhment  afterwards  acquired  the  benefit  of  a 
penfional,  or  board ing-fchool,  where  young  men  paid  for 
their  board  and  education.  Three  profeflors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  ;  one  for  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  two  for  theology.  AH  of  thefe  to  a  man  re- 
fufed  the  oath  required  by  the  national  aflembly  in  1791, 
and  retired.  The  college  has  been  fince  in  a  very  auk- 
ward  plight;  and  the  Hones  upon  which  the  beys  ufed  to 
have  an  unimpeded  game  at  marbles  and  fk.it ties,  or  whip 
away  the  w  hirling-top  of  giddinefs,  are  now  covered  with 
weeds  and  grafs.  The  refeifory,  where  the  boys  on  the 
foundation,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  and  the  reft  of  the 
boarders,  ufed  to  fit  at  their  meals,  was  adorned  with 
portraits  of  the  bifhops  of  Meaux  :  that  of  the  celebrated 
Bofluet  was  transferred  to  the  hall  of  audience  in  the  cha¬ 
teau,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Hattingais,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  magiftrates  of  the  town,  to  whofe  zeal  the  Meldei 
7  R  were 
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were  under  great  obligation*  during  the  different  periods 
of  the  revolutionary  mania.  Over  one  of  the  entrance- 
gates  to  the  college  remain  Hill  the  arms  of  the  founder 
John  Rofe,  being  Argent,  three  rofes  gules.  To  this 
college  belonged  a  fmall  chapel,  about  fixty  or  leventy  feet 
long,  and  thirty  feet  broad.  It  exhibited  nothing  worthy 
of  attention,  except  fome  very  large  and  well-executed  old 
ftained-glafs  windows,  the  glow  of  which  was  curioufly 
refiefted  upon  the  pavement  of  the  choir  and  nave.  The 
principal  one  represented  the  RefurreCtion  of  Chrift  ;  and 
upon  the  fkirt  of  the  garments  of  the  fleeping  watchmen 
at  the  tomb  were  inlcribed  Re/pice  jincm ;  “  Look  to  the 
end .” 

"  Meaux  was  the  firft  city  in  France  where  the  protef- 
tants  preached  againlt  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
for  which  many  of  them  were  martyred.”  (Brice’s  Gazet¬ 
teer.)  The  fuburb  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  very  confi- 
derable,  and  feveral  villages  on  the  fouth  of  the  town,  as 
Nanteuil,  Quincy,  &c.  are  principally  inhabited  by  pro- 
teftants.  A  wool-carder  was  the  firft  who  afcended  the 
reformatory  tribune  ;  and,  tradition  fays,  the  firft  alfo  who 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place,  where  executions 
generally  take  place. 

Thefe  are  tales  of  other  times ;  but  that  fuch  tranfac- 
tions  fhould  occur  in  the  year  1S15  will  give  concern  to 
every  liberal  mind.  The  maffacres  at  Nilines,  from  July 
quite  up  to  November,  are  faid,  by  thofe  who  wifh  to 
fpeak  as  favourably  as  poffible  of  the  Bourbon  govern¬ 
ment,  to  have  originated  in  political,  not  religious,  mo¬ 
tives.  They  accul'e  the  proteltants  of  Nifmes  with  being 
favourers  and  well-wiftiers  to  the  ex-emperor.  Very  pro¬ 
bably  they  were :  he  tolerated  and  protefted  them— -they 
repaid  him  with  their  allegiance.  They  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  laft  to  fubmit  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  king.  They  were  as 
forward  as  the  catholics  in  rallying  round  the  duke  of 
Angouleme ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  catholics  would  not  permit 
the  proteftants  to  mingle  in  the  ranks  with  them.  Shall 
Louis  NVIII.  the  legitimate  monarch,  begin  (the  aid 
year  of)  his  reign  by  dividing  his  fubje&s,  fo  as  to  gain 
a  fmaller  (hare  of  willing  allegiance  than  was  paid  to  him 
they  call  an  ufurper.  But  the  king  does  not  countenance 
thefe  enormities.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  conciliation 
will  foon  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  that  all  French¬ 
men  will  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  loyalty  and  al¬ 
legiance  before  we  reach  the  article  NIsmes,  where  the 
fubjecl  will  naturally  come  to  be  fpoken  of  in  detail. 

The  town  of  Meaux  is  fituated  on  the  river  Marne,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  fort  of  promontory,  advancing,  with  the 
Stream  at  its  foot,  towards  a  large  meadow  furrounded  by 
a  range  of  hills,  clad  with  vineyards,  and  in  the  fhape  of 
a  horle-fhore.  On  the  north-weft  fide  of  this  continued 
ridge  is  a  fmall  village,  called  “  Cregy,”  where  the  Mei- 
triean  folks  repair  on  Sundays  to  enjoy  an  afternoon’s  gyp- 
lying  on  the  fteep  flank  of  the  hills.  There  they  bring 
their  bread  and  fauflage,  cold  chickens  and  fallads,  which 
they  fpread  upon  lily-white  napkins  on  the  green  turf, 
•svhdft  the  bottles  of  champaigne  and  burgundy  cool  qui- 
«tly  below,  half  immerfed  in  the  icy  ftream  s  for  the  wa¬ 
ters  that  flow  from  feveral  parts  of  the  Cregian  Rock,  are 
mot  only  extremely  cold,  but  poffefs  alfo  the  curious  qua¬ 
lity  of  petrifying  any  thing  thrown  into  them.  Several 
fpecimens  of  wood,  ltraw,  lteel,  and  other  matters,  which 
have  been  impregnated  with  the  petrifying  liquid,  are 
fhown  here. 

A  convent  of  Carmelites,  now  turned  iuto'a  gentleman’s 
villa,  hands  on  the  brow  of  the  rock;  and  the  terrace, 
which  is  extenfive,  affords  a  moll  beautiful  profpett.  0 
ubi  campi!  At  bottom,  the  large  expanfe  of  the  green  mea¬ 
dow  called  Prairie  de  St.  Faron,  nowand  then  interfered 
with  final  1  kitchen-gardens,  and  hemmed  around  with 
tall  poplar-trees,  each  having  a  pollard  willow  for  its  ba¬ 
ils  ;  on  the  right,  the  town,  with  its  cathedral  rifing  in 
great  majefty  from  the  centre  ;  farther  on,  the  windings 
•f  the  river  Marne,  that  have  left  the  foot  of  the  hills  to 
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approach  the  town,  and  now  divide  it  from  the  place 
called  the  market.  Facing  the  terrace,  at  the  diltance  of 
about  feven  miles,  once  rofe,  in  full  pride,  the  Chateau 
de  Mouceaux,  built  by  Henry  IV.  for  his  adored  Gabriel 
d’Eftrees,  and  from  whence  fhe  ufed,  by  means  of  a  torch 
lighted  in  the  lantern  or  little  dome  above  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  to  telegraph  her  “good  night”  to  him  when  he 
■was  at  St.  Germain-en-laye,  about  forty  Englifh  miles 
diltance  from  the  fpot.  Credat  jfudaus.  Such  is  the  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  mull  recoiled:  that  Frenchmen  will  believe 
any  thing  that  relates  to  their  beloved  Henry  IV.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  delightful  fpot,  and  a  fine  chace.  The  cha¬ 
teau  flood  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  was  furrounded  by 
extenfive  forefts,  where  the  prince  de  Conti,  who  held  it 
of  the  king,  ufed  often  to  hunt. 

Returning  now  towards  Cregy,  you  would  have  fqund 
in  the  plain,  amidft  a  clump  of  trees,  a  fimple  but  pic- 
turefque  (tone  crofs,  dedicated  to  St.  Faron,  the  firft  biftiop 
of  Meaux,  who,  hammer  in  hand,  knocked  down,  on  that 
very  place,  the  itatue  of  Mercury,  which  tradition  fay3 
had  been  erefted  there  before  the  Meldes  were  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  faith.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the 
citizens  (hould  have  preferved  fome  memorial  of  this  in, 
their  ancient  arms,  as  fhown  in  the  corner  of  our  Plate, 
for  the  blazon  of  it  is — Party  per  pale  vert  and  gules,  two 
ferpents  newed  in  the  fliape  of  the  letter  (29  proper;  a 
chief  azure  feme  of  fleur-de-lys  or.  The  Meldes  were 
and  are  to  this  moment  fo  attached  to  thefe  arms,  that 
the  beadles,  porters,  and  door-keepers,  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  the  conftituted  tribunals,  are  all  habited  in  red 
and  green,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  denomination 
of  parrots,  the  plumage  of  thefe  birds  being  mod  com¬ 
monly  of  thofe  colours. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Faron’s  abbey,  now  levelled  with 
the  ground,  was  a  tomb  which  contained  the  bones  of 
two  of  the  famous  knights,  or  preux  chevaliers ,  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  who  became  monks,  and  died  in  that  convent; 
their  (hin-bones  were  fhown  as  a  curiofity,  on  account  of 
their  uncommon  fize;  they  appeared  to  belong  to  men  of 
feven  or  eight  feet  high. 

The  trade  of  this  town  confifts  chiefly  in  cheefe  and 
flax  :  the  former  is  reckoned  of  the  beft  kind  in  France, 
and  is  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  continent  under  the  name 
of  “  fromage  de  Brie,”  the  name  of  the  county  or  pro¬ 
vince  of  which  Meaux  before  the  revolution  was  the  ca¬ 
pital.  This  cheefe  is  made  in  the  vales  where  the  Marne, 
and  the  inferior  ftream  called  the  Morin,  wander  among 
cottages,  and  under  the  cool  (hades  of  flowery  bowers  and 
lofty  beech-trees.  This  lufeious  production  has  deferved 
a  place  for  this  town  in  the  “  Cours  Gaftronomique,”  a 
very  curious  book  printed  at  Paris  a  few  years  fince, 
and  in  which  every  point  of  modern  epicurifm  is  very 
pleafantly  and  intereitingly  difeufied.  We  recoiled  a 
triad  of  Latin  lines,  in  the  monkifh  ftyle,  in  which  the 
reafons  for  drinking  are  enumerated  as  follows  s 
Si  bent  commemini ,  caufa  funt  quinqite  bibendi : 

Ho/pitis  adventus  ;  preeftns  Jitis,  atque  futura  ; 

Et  vini  bonitas ,  el.  queehbet  altera  cavja. 

To  drink  again  five  reafons  give  command  : 

A  new  guelt;  prefent  thirlt ;  or  thirft  at  hand  ; 

The  goodnefs  of  the  wine;  or  what  you  pleafe. 

As  the  fifth  reafon  is  left  undecided,  a  Meldean  wag  has 
fupplied  it  in  the  following  manner: 

Qua.  Matrona  jluit  viridanles  lenta  per  agros , 
ilunc  Meldaea  Pales  prejjit ,  Jub  vatle  reduda, 

CaJeurn. ,  ut  augejeat  Jitis,  iniperiumque  Ly<zi 
Quinta que  convivis  addatur  cauja  bibendi. 

Where  flows  the  Marne  through  wide  and  flow’ry  meads. 
This  cheefe  the  Meldan  Pales  gently  kneads. 

In  Bacchus’  realms,  the  (park  of  thirft  to  trim. 

As  a  fifth  caufe  to  crown  the  cheerful  brim. 

Meaux  contains  644.7  inhabitants,  the  canton  14,484* 
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la  fifteen  eommunes.  It  is  fix  polls  eafl-north-eaft  of 
Paris.  Lat. 48.  58.  N.  Ion.  2.  57.  E. 

MEB'ENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Henneberg:  feven  miles  north-eaft:  of  Meinungen. 

MEBORE'A,/.  in  botany.  See  Rhopium. 

MEBU',  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  of  Niphon :  160 
miles  north-welt  of  Jedo. 

MEBUNNA'I,  [Hebrew.]  A  man’s  name. 

MECATl'NA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Laurence. 
Lat.  50.48.  N.  Ion.  59.  10.  W. 

MEC'CA,  a  city  of  Arabia,  known  to  the  Greeks  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Macoraba,  is  fltuated  in  a  dry  and  barren 
traft  of  country,  a  full  day’s  journey  from  Jidda.  “  Some 
latent  motives,  perhaps  of  fuperftition,”  fays  Gibbon, 
“  muft  have  impelled  the  founders  of  this  city  to  the 
choice  of  a  moft  unpromifing  fituation.  Their  habita¬ 
tions  were  erefted  of  mud  or  ltone,  in  a  plain  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  the  foot  of  three  barren 
mountains;  the  foil  being  a  rock;  the  water  even  of  the 
holy  well  of  Zemzem  being  bitter  or  brackilh  ;  the  paftures 
remote  from  the  city;  and  grapes  tranfported  to  it  above 
feventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef.  The  fame  and 
fpirit  of  the  Koreiflmes,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  con- 
fpicuous  among  the  Arabian  tribes;  but  their  ungrateful 
foil  refufcd  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  their  pofnion 
was  favourable  to  the  enterprifes  of  trade.  By  the  fea- 
port  of  Gedda  (or  Jidda),  at  the  diltance  of  only  forty 
miles,  they  maintained  an  eafy  correfpondence  with  Abyf- 
finia;  and  the  Chriftian  kingdom  aftorded  the  firil  refuge 
to  the  difciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treafures  of  Africa 
were  conveyed  over  the  peninfula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in 
the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city  built,  as  it  is  laid,  of  rock- 
falt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  ;  and  from  thence,  with  the 
native  pearls  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  they  were  floated  in  rafts 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almolt 
at  an  equal  diltance,  a  month’s  journey,  between  Yemen 
on  the  right  and  Syria  on  the  left  hand.  The  former 
was  the  winter,  and  the  latter  the  fummer,  ftation  of  her 
caravans;  and  their  feafonable  arrival  relieved  the  (hips  of 
India  from  the  tedious  and  troublefome  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the 
harbour  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreifhites 
were  laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics;  a  fupply 
©f  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchafed  in  the  fairs  of 
Boltra  and  Damafcus;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffufed 
plenty  and  riches  in  the  flreets  of  Mecca  ;  and  the  nobleft 
of  her  Tons  united  the  love  of  arms  with  the  profefiion  of 
merchandife.”  On  an  approach  to  the  high  lands,  a  few 
leagues  beyond  it,  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  fummer-months,  the  heat  is  exceflive  at 
Mecca ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  and  moderate  it  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  inhabitants  take  care  to  (hut  their  windows 
and  water  the  flreets.  Inltances  have  occurred  of  perfons 
that  have  been  fuffbcated  in  the  flreets  by  the  burning  wind 
called  famoom,  or  famiel,  which  we  liippole  to  be  the  fame 
that  is  otherwife  called  the  kamfm,  or  firocco.  As  many  of 
the  firfl:  nobility  in  Hedjas  reflde  at  Mecca,  the  buildings 
are  better  here  than  in  any  other  city  in  Arabia.  Among 
its  elegant  edifices  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  §aaba,  or 
Houfe  of  God,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Arabians,  even  before  the  days  of  Mahomet.  See  Caaba, 
vol.  iii.  p.  570. 

Niebuhr  fays,  that  no  Chriftian  dares  to  enter  Mecca, 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  with  relpeft 
to  the  fan&ity  of  the  place,  who  think  that  it  would 
be  profaned  by  the  feet  of  infidels ;  although  there  is 
no  prohibition  to  this  purpofe  in  the  laws  of  Mahomet. 
The  fuperftitious  people  perluade  themfelves,  that  Chrif- 
tians  are  reftrained  from  approaching  it  by  a  fupernatural 
power.  We  may  hence  prefume  that  the  Chriftians  of 
Europe,  who  defcribe  Mecca  as  eye- witnelfes,  have  been 
renegadoes,  who  have  dcaped  from  Turkey.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  have  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  laniftity  of  Mecca, 
that  they  fuppofe  it  to  extend  even  to  the  environs 
of  the  city.  Its  territory  is  reputed  facred,  to  a  certain 
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diltance  round  it,  which  is  indicated  by  marks  fet  lip  for 
this  purpofe.  Every  caravan  finds  one  of  thefe  marks  in 
its  way,  which  warns  the  pilgrims  to  put  on  the  modeft: 
garb  which  it  becomes  them  to  wear  on  that  facred  ground. 
The  government  of  this  holy  city  is  feated  in  a  Jhtrriff , 
who  is  a  temporal  prince  ;  and  his  revenue  is  increafed  by 
the  donations  of  Mahometan  fovereigns.  Lat.  21,  47.  N. 
Ion.  56. 46.  E. 

Every  Muflulman,  it  is  well  known,  is  obliged,  once 
in  his  life,  to  vifit  Mecca,  and  to  perform  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion  in  the  facred  places.  But,  if  this  duty  were  univer- 
fally  performed,  the  concourfe  of  pilgrims  would  be  im- 
menfe,  and  the  city  would  not  contain  the  crowds  that 
would  refort  to  it  from  every  country  in  which  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion  has  been  introduced.  Thofe,  whofe 
circumftances  do  not  admit  of  their  undertaking  this  pil¬ 
grimage,  are  allowed  to  have  a  perfon  to  perform  it  for 
them.  But  a  pilgrim  of  this  description  can  act  for  no 
more  than  one  perfon  at  the  fame  time;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  impofture,  he  muft  bring  back  a  formal  attefta- 
tion  from  an  imam  at  Mecca,  teftitying,  that  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  performed  the  appointed  devotional  exercifes  in  the 
holy  places,  in  the  name  of  fuch  a  perfon,  living  or  dead  ; 
for  even  after  the  death  of  any  perfon,  who,  during  life, 
has  neglected  this  duty,  it  may  be  difcharged  in  his  name, 
and  for  his  benefit.  The  caravans  that  vifit  this  city,  are 
frequently  compofed  of  perfons  who  become  pilgrims  more 
from  motives  of  intereft  and  traffic  than  from  thofe  of 
devotion.  In  the  year  1814,  a  dreadful  calamity  overtook 
one  of  thefe  caravans  on  its  return  from  Mecca  to  Aleppo. 
Tiie  caravan,  or  company,  confilted  of  2000  fouls;  mer¬ 
chants  and  travellers  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Perfian  Gulf, 
pilgrims  returning  from  performing  their  devotions  at 
Mecca,  arid  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  the  whole 
elcorted  by  400  military.  The  march  was  in  three  co¬ 
lumns.  On  the  15th  of  Augult  they  entered  the  great 
Arabian  Defert,  in  which  they  journeyed  feven  days,  and 
were  already  approaching  its  edge.  A  few  hours  more 
would  have  placed  them  beyond  danger;  but,  alas!  they 
were  not  permitted  to  return  in  fafety.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  juft  as  they  had  ftruck  their  tents  and  com¬ 
menced  their  march,  a  wind  role  from  the  north-eaft,  and 
blew  with  tremendous  violence.  They  increafed  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  their  march  to  efcape  the  threatened  danger; 
but  the  fatal  kamfin  had  fet  in.  On  a  fudden  denfe  clouds 
were  obferved,  whofe  extremity  obfeured  the  horizon, 
and  fwept  the  face  of  the  defert.  They  approached  the 
columns,  and  obfeured  the  line  of  march.  Both  men  and 
beafts,  ftruck  by  a  fenfe  of  common  danger,  uttered  loud 
cries.  The  next  moment  they  fell  beneath  its  peftiferous 
influence  lifelefs  corpfes.  Of  two  thoufand  fouls  com¬ 
peting  the  caravan  not  more  than  twenty  efcaped  ;  and 
they  owed  their  fafety  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  drome¬ 
daries. 

MEC'CA,  a  town  of  Morocco,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Atlantic.  Lat.  29. 45.  S.  Ion.  9.45.  W. 

MECZE'NAS.  See  Maecenas,  p.  81. 

MECHA'DER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen  :  feventy- 
two  miles  fouth  of  Sana.  Lat.  14.  7.  N.  Ion.  44.  15.  E. 

MECHAI'N  (Peter  Francis  Andrew),  a  very  able 
French  mathematician  and  altronomer,  was  born  at  Laon 
in  the  year  1744.  At  an  early  age  he  difeovered  a  ftrong-. 
inclination  for  mathematical  purfuits ;  and,  while  he 
was  under  the  inltruftion  of  his  tutors,  correfponded 
with  Lalande,  whom  he  was  defirous  of  affilling  in  his  la¬ 
bours.  In  1772,  Mechain  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  h« 
w.,s  employed  at  the  depot  of  the  marine,  and  affilted  M. 
Darquier  in  correcting  his  obfervations.  Here  his  merit, 
brought  him  acquainted  with  M.  Doify,  director  of  the 
depot,  who  gave  him  a  more  advantageous  fituation  at 
Verfajlles.  At  this  place  he  diligently  obferved  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  and,  in  1774,  lent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  memoir  relath  e  to  an  eclipfe  of  Aldebaran,  obferved  by 
him  on  the  15U1  ol  April.  He  calculated  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1 774-  5  and  difeovered  that  of  1781,  In  1782, 
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he  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  on  the  fubjed  of  the 
comet  of  1 66 1,  the  return  of  which  was  eagerly  expeded 
in  1790;  in  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  academy,  and  fooil  feleded  for  the  fuperintendance 
of  the  Con.noiflance  des  Terns.  In  the  year  1790,  M.  Me- 
chain  difcovered  his  eighth  comet,  and  communicated  to 
the  academy  his  obfervations  on  it,  together  with  his  cal¬ 
culations  of  its  orbit.  In  1792  he  undertook,  conjointly 
with  M.  Delambre,  the  labour  of  meafuring  the  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  for  the  purpofe  of  more  accurately  determin¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  a  metre. 
See  the  article  Measure,  p.  598. 

In  the  month  of  June  1792,  M.  Mechain  fet  out  to 
meafure  the  triangles  between  Perpignan  and  Barcelona; 
and,  notwithftanding  that  the  war  occafioned  a  temporary 
iufpenfion  of  his  labours,  he  was  enabled  to  refume  and 
complete  them  during  the  following  year.  While  further 
profecuting  his  undertaking,  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  greatly  affeded  his  conftitution,  and  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Perpignan  at  the  conclufson  of  the  year  1795. 
Afterwards  he  encountered  a  variety  of  hard  (hips  on  the 
dangerous  fummits  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  experienced  nu¬ 
merous  difficulties  till  he  was  joined  by  M.  Delambre  in 
1798.  Having  returned  to  Paris  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  laft  mentioned,  he  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  in 
drawing  up  an  account  of  his  labours  ;  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  in  arranging  the  obfervatory,  for  which 
Lalande,  when  he  was  diredor,  had  procured  a  mural 
quadrant  worthy  of  his  care.  Undaunted  by  the  hard- 
fnips  which  he  had  undergone,  and  the  injury  which  his 
health  had  fuftained,  M.  Mechain  was  defirous  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  meridian  to  the  ifland  of  Yvica,  that  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  might  be  in  the  middle  of  the  total  arch. 
On  this  defign  he  quitted  Paris  in  1  So  j  ;  and,  after  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  took  infinite  trouble  in  fixing  upon  all 
the  ftations  where  he  was  to  make  his  obfervations.  Hav¬ 
ing  finiflied  at  Efpadan,  in  the  month  of  Anguft,  he  fet 
out  for  the  ftation  of  Defierto,  near  Cape  Oropefa.  This 
was  the  fourth  ftation  ;  and  he  hoped  to  complete  his  ob¬ 
fervations  at  the  four  others  during  the  fame  year.  Un¬ 
happily,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  the  fummer- fever, 
occafioned  by  the  exhalations  from  the  rice-grounds,  which 
annually  proves  fatal  to  multitudes  of  perfons  on  the  coaft 
of  Valencia.  To  this  difeafe  he  fell  a  vidim  on  the  20th 
of  September,  at  Caftellon  dela  Plana,  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  Lalande  deplores  his  lofs,  as  that  of  not 
only  one  of  the  heft  French  aftronomers,  but  one  of  the 
Hioft  laborious-,  the  mod  courageous,  and  the  molt  robuft. 
His  laft  obfervations  and  calculations  of  the  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  are  inferred  in  the  Con- 
noiflance  des  Terns  for  the  year  15  ;  and  he  alfo  publithed 
a  great  number  in  the  Ephenierides  of  M.  Bode  of  Berlin, 
which  he  preferred  to  the  former  work,  after  Lalande  be¬ 
came  its  editor.  A  more  extenfive  memoir  of  his  labours 
may  be  feen  in  Baron  Zach’s  Journal  for  July  1800;  and 
in  Lalande’s  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy  for  1804. 

MECHANE'US,  a  furname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  pro- 
tronizing  mechanical  works. 

MFCHAN'IC,yi  \mechanicus,  Laf.  from  Gr.]  A 

manufacturer  ;  a  low  workman. — A  third  proves  a  very 
heavy  philofopher,  who  poflibly  would  have  made  a  good 
mechanic,  and  have  done  well  enough  at  the  ufeful  philo- 
fopliy  of  the  fpade  or  the  anvil.  South. 

Do  not  bid  me 

Difmifs  my  foldiers,  or  capitulate 

Again  with  Rome’s  mechanics.  Skake/peare's  Coriolanus. 

MECHAN'IC,  or  Mechan'ical,  adj.  Conftruded  by 
the  laws  of  mechanics'. — Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is 
like  a  feeming  demonftration  in  mathematics,  very  fpecious 
in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation. 
Dry  den. — The  main  bufinefs  of  natural  philofophy  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypothefes,  and 
60  deduce  caufes  from  effeds  till  we  come  to  the  very  firft 
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caufe,  which  certainly  is  not  mechanical ;  and  not  only  t» 
unfold  the  ir.echanifm  of  the  world,,  but  chiefly  to  refolve 
thefe,  and  fucli  like  queftions.  Newton. — Skilled  in  me¬ 
chanics;  bred  to  manual  labour. — Mean  ;  fervile;  of  mean 
occupation. — Hang  him,  mechanical  falt-butter  rogue  ;  I 
will  ltare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.  Skakefpeare. 

Mechanic  flaves, 

With  greafv  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  (hall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Skakefp.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

To  make  a  god,  a»  hero,  or  a  king, 

Defcend  to  a  mechanic  dialed,  Rofcommoit. 

MECHANICAL  ARTS,  thofe  employments  wherein 
the  hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Liberal  Arts.  See  that  article, 
vol.  xii.  p.  578, 

In  an  enlightened  age,  the  fciences  are  juftly  confidered 
as  the  bafis  of  the  arts  ;  but,  in  the  order  of  invention  and 
difeovery,  the  arts  preceded  the  fciences  :  men  meafured 
land  before  they  ftudied  fpeculative  geometry  ;  and  of 
courfe  the  mechanical  arts  preceded  the  iiberal  arts. 

The  pre  eminence  of  fome  arts  over  others,  and  their 
divifion  into  liberal  and  mechanical  arts,  though  a  very 
reafonable  riiftindion,  has  been  produdive  of  fome  evil, 
by  bringing  into  difrepute  a  number  of  very  valuable  and 
ufeful  perfons  who  pradife  the  mechanical  arts  5  and  has 
produced  in  many  men  a  kind  of  lazinefs  (upported  by 
pride,  by  which  they  would  perfuade  themfelves  that  to 
pradife  or  even  to  ftudy  the  mechanical  arts  is  unworthy 
of  men  of  genius  ;  (and  hence  there  are  very  few  treatifes 
upon  thefe  arts,  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  uniting 
theory  with  practice.)  But  fuch  were  not  the  ideas  of  our 
great  countryman  Bacon  ;  nor  of  Colbert,  one  of  the 
greatef;  minifters  that  ever  governed  France  ;  nor  in  fhort 
of  the  wifelt  men  in  every  age.  Bacon  regarded  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  the  molt  important  branch 
of  true  philofophy;  he  therefore  was  far  from  defpifing  the 
pradice  of  them.  And  it  was  well  obferved  by  bifhop 
Spratt,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  “  Philo¬ 
fophy  would  attain  to  perfedion  when  the  mechanical  la¬ 
bourers  (hall  have  philofophical  heads,  or  the  philofopher# 
(hall  have  mechanical  hands.” 

In  the  opinion  of  men  who  appreciate  things  truly,  un¬ 
dazzled  by  appearances,  thofe  who  have  brought  over  or 
encouraged  the  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  fculpture,  &c. 
who  taught  the  arts  of  weaving,  making  glafs,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  printing,  have  not  done  lefs  fervice  to  the  (late 
than  thofe  who  have  beaten  our  enemies,  and  added  to  the 
extent  of  our  territory.  Put  in  one  fcale  the  real  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  the  mod  fublime  fciences  and  the  li¬ 
beral  arts,  and  in  the  other  the  folid  benefits  we  gain  by 
the  mechanical  arts;  and  we  (hall  find  that  the  elleem  in 
which  each  is  generally  held  is  not  in  a  juft  proportion. 
We  have  given  more  praife  to  men  whofe  employment  has 
been  to  perfuade  us  that  we  are  happy,  than  to  thofe  con¬ 
tinually  occupied  in  making  us  really  fo.  But  how  con- 
•  tradidory  is  often  our  judgment!  we  continually  exhort 
men  to  be  ufefully  employed  ;  yet  thofe  that  are  fo  we 
defpife,  and  think  them  beneath  us  in  the  fcale  of  nature. 

The  hand  of  man,  however  ftrong,  however  flexible, 
can  produce  but  few  effeds  ;  if  it  perform  great  works^ 
it  tnuft  be  by  the  agency  of  inftruments  and  the  help  of 
rules.  Inftruments  and  rules  operate  as  additional  muf- 
cles  to  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  arm,  and  as  new  lights 
to  extend  the  force  of  genius.  The  intent  of  an  art  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  of  any  colledion  of  inftruments  and  rules  to  ac- 
complifh  a  particular  intent,  is  to  imprint  certain  determi¬ 
nate  forms  upon  a  bafis  given  by  nature;  and  this  bafi» 
is  either  the  material,  or  genius,  or  fome  fundion  of  tha 
foul,  or  fome  produdion  of  nature.  In  the  mechanical  arts, 
of  which  we  now  more  particularly  fpeak,  becaule  very 
little  touched  upon  by  former  writers,  “  the  ftrength  of 
aian  is  employed  in  comprefling  or  dilating  natural  bodies  5 

thus 
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thus  man  Is  capable  of  every  thing,  or  of  nothing,  as  his 
pewers  are  adequate  or  not  to  this  bringing  together  or 
feparating.” 

Sometimes  we  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  a  mechanical 
art,  or  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  progrefs: 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  contempt  in 
which  artifans  have  been  often  held,  and  particularly 
among  the  molt  warlike  nations.  In  thefe  cales,  we  mult 
call  in  the  aid  of  philofophy,  and  fet  out  upon  l'orne  pro¬ 
bable  hypothefis,  from  fome  lucky  accident  or  hint,  and 
thence  explain  how  the  art  might  probably  have  proceeded, 
till  we  come  to  the  era  of  certainty.  We  (hall  illuftrate 
this  idea  by  an  example  drawn  rather  from  the  mechanical 
arts,  which  are  lefs  known,  than  from  the  liberal  arts, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world  in  every  point  of 
view.  Suppofe  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  glafs-makmg  and  paper -making,  how  would  a 
philofopher  proceed  in  writing  the  hiltory  of  thofe  arts  ? 
He  would  fuppofe,  that  a  bit  of  linen  cloth  had  fallen  ac¬ 
cidentally  into  a  veffel  of  water,  where  it  had  remained 
long  enough  to  be  diffolved  ;  and  that,  on  emptying  the 
veffel,  inflead  of  finding  the  piece  of  linen  at  the  bottom, 
nothing  had  been  found  but  a  kind  of  fediment ;  the  nature 
of  which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  analyfe  or  de¬ 
fine,  were  it  not  that  fome  filaments  or  threads  remained, 
indicating  that  the  original  matter  compofing  that  fedi- 
ment  had  formerly  exilted  in  the  form  of  linen. — As  to 
glafs,  he  would  fuppofe  that  the  fir  It  folid  habitations  of 
men  were  conftruded  of  baked  earth,  or  bricks  ;  now,  it 
is  impoffible  to  burn  bricks  with  a  lirong  fire  without  vi- 
trefying  fome  part:  in  this  way  glafs  firlt  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  what  an  immenfe  diftance  between  that 
dirty  greenifh  fcale  and  the  pure  trnnfparent  matter  of  our 
looking-glaffes !  This  however,  or  fome  Inch  accident, 
would  be  the  point  whence  a  philofopher  would  fet  out  in 
ascertaining  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  making  glafs.  And 
indeed,  by  fuel)  means  as  thefe,  the  progrefs  of  an  art 
would  be  detailed  in  a  more  itfeful  and  inftrudtive  manner 
than  by  its  true  hiltory,  fuppoling  that  to  be  known.  The 
obflacles  to  be  overcome  would  be  prefented  in  the  molt 
natural  order  ;  a  fynthetic  explanation  of  the  fucceffive 
operations  of  the  art  would  Amplify  it  to  the  molt  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity,  and  put  artifans  in  a  way  of  continual  im¬ 
provement. 

As  to  the  order  which  (hould  be  followed  in  fuch  a  hif- 
tory  of  the  arts,  the  moft  advantageous  would  be  to  carry 
back  the  arts  to  the  productions  of  nature.  An  exafl  enu¬ 
meration  of  thefe  productions  would  give  birth  to  many 
arts  as  yet  unknown  ;  many  others  might  arife  from  exa¬ 
mining  the  fame  production  under  every  different  form 
and  circumftance.  But  fuch  a  treatife  on  the  arts  can  be 
the  work  of  no  common  genius  ;  great  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture  is  required,  and  valt  powers  of  reafoning  from  ap¬ 
pearances  and  effects.  Yet  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  what  cannot  be  achieved  by  one  man,  may  be  accorn- 
pliflied  by  the  joint  labours  of  a  fociety  or  company.  A 
great  philofopher  has  obferved,  that  the  hiltory  of  nature 
is  incomplete  without  that  of  the  arts  ;  and  he  exhorts 
naturalifts  to  crown  their  labours  in  the  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal,  kingdoms,  by  experiments  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  knowledge  and  praCtice  of  which  is  of  the  utnioft 
importance  to  true  philofophy.  Thefe  are  not  vain  ideas  ; 
they  are  the  dictates  of  philofophy,  reafon,  and  experience; 
and  whoever  would  controvert  them,  feeks  to  narrow  the 
fphere  of  our  attainments,  and  to  difeourage  the  exertions 
of  genius. 

We  owe  many  curious  difeoveries  to  chance;  and  (hall 
we  fuppofe  that  chance  may  not  aid  us  Kill  farther,  when 
we  add  ourown  efforts  to  its  caprices,  and  follow  up  our 
refearches  with  order  and  method  ?  Since  we  already  pof- 
fefs  fecrets  not  expefted  formerly,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  draw  conjectures  from  what  has  happened,  why  may  we 
not  hereafter  difeover  fecrets  which  at  prefent  we  have  no 
sdea  of  ?  Had  it  been  faid,  a  few  ages  ago,  to  perfons  who 
meafure  the  poffibility  of  things  by  the  limits  of  their  own 
Vol.XIV.  No.  999. 
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genius,  and  who  can  imagine  nothing  beyond  what  they 
known,  that  a  powder  or  dult  would  be  compounded, 
which  would  fplit  rocks,  throw  down  the  ftrongeft  walls 
at  a  vaft  diftance  ;  and  of  which  if  a  few  pounds  were  bu¬ 
ried  deep  in  the  earth,  it  would  (hake  it,  make  its  way  into 
open  air  through  enormolis  maffes  of  earth  and  (tones, 
and  perhaps  form  fuch  a  gulf  as  might  fwallow  many 
houfes — fuch  perfons  no  doubt  would  prefently  have  com¬ 
pared  thefe  effeHs  with  the  agency  of  wheels,  pulleys,  le¬ 
vers,  weights, and  other  machines  then  known;  and  would 
have  pronounced  that  fuch  a  powder  never  could  exift ; 
and  that  nothing  but  thunder, or  the  power  that  produces 
earthquakes,  which  is  not  to  he  imitated  by  man,  would 
ever  be  capable  of  working  fuch  dreadful  effects.  What 
would  fuel)  people,  in  any  age,  have  faid  of  the  propofed 
invention,  firlt  executed  in  London,  of  a  machine  for  raif- 
ing  water  by  means  of  fire,  and  that  fuch  a  machine  (hould 
even  become  ufefulin  navigating  veffels  ?  If  we  had  none 
but  fuch  perfons  to  judge  of  inventions,  we  fliould  per¬ 
form  neither  great  things  r.or  fmall  ones.  What  more¬ 
over  ought  to  excite  us  to  indultry  and  attention,  is  the 
confideration  how  many  ages  patted  away  before  men  per¬ 
ceived  many  ufeful  things  which  they  had,  as  it  were, 
before  their  eyes ;  fuch  as  the  art  of  printing  and  of  en¬ 
graving.  When  difeoveries  or  improvements  are  to  ba 
(ought  for,  man  too  often  miftrufts  his  own  powers,  and 
is  diftieartened  at  the  very  difficulties  he  raifes  hirnfelfj 
when  they  are  attained,  he  wonders  that  it  was  neceffary 
tol'eek  fo  long  ;  and  then  he  laments  his  own  weaknefs! 

With  refpecl  to  the  manner  of  deferibing  certain  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  complex  ma¬ 
chine  is  fometimes  ufed  to  produce  an  effedt  apparently 
very  Ample  ;  and  fometimes  a  Ample  machine  (eems  to 
produce  a  complicated  effedt.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  ef¬ 
fect  to  be  produced  being  eafily  underltood,  fo  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  cannot  confufe  the  judgment  nor  burthen  the 
memory,  this  effedt  (hould  be  firlt  explained,  and  after¬ 
wards  (hould  come  a  defeription  of  the  machine.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  proceed  from 
an  account  of  the  machine  to  a  knowledge  of  its  effect. 
The  adtion  of  a  clock  or  watch  is  to  divide  time  into 
equal  parts,  by  means  of  an  index  which  moves  uniform¬ 
ly  and  very  (lowly  round  a  plain  farface  properly  marked. 
If,  therefore,  I  were  to  (how  a  watch  to  a  perlon  unac¬ 
quainted  with  fuch  a  machine,  I  (hould  firtt  point  out  the 
effedt,  which  is  fimple,  and  then  proceed  to  explain  the 
complicated  mechanifm.  But  I  (hould  follow  a  different 
method,  were  I  to  be  aiked  the  nature  of  cloth,  drugget, 
velvet,  or  fatin  :  I  (hould  begin  by  deferibing  the  trades 
which  produce  thofe  compound  textures.  A  clearexpla- 
nation  of  the  machine  makes  the  effedt  quickly  underltood, 
which  perhaps  would  be  utterly  impoffible  without  it.  For 
inltance,  let  any  one  endeavour  correctly  to  define  what 
gauze  is,  without  giving  fome  previous  knowledge  of  the 
machine  by  which  it  is  made. 

It  will  eafily  be  granted,  that  there  are  few  artifans  ta 
whom  the  elements  of  mathematics  are  not  necettary  ;  but 
ifis  a  paradox  of  which  the  truth  is  not  immediately  evi¬ 
dent,  that  thofe  very  principles  would  miflead  them  upon 
many  occafions,  if  phyfical  or  natural  knowledge  did  not 
correct  the  principles  in  the  practice:  a  knowledge  of 
places,  of  pofitions,  of  materials,  their  qualities,  eialticity, 
ftiffnels  ;  of  fridtion,  confiftence,  ftrength  ;  the  effects  of 
air,  water,  cold,  heat,  drynefs,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  geometry  of  the  fchools  are  but  the  molt  Am¬ 
ple  and  lead:  complicated  of  thole  belonging  to  the  geome¬ 
try  of  the  workshops,  There  is  not  in  nature  a  lever  fuck 
as  Varignon  fuppofes  in  his  propofitions  ;  there  is  not  a  le¬ 
ver  in  nature  every  one  of  whofe  qualities  or  conditions  can 
be  fubjedted  to  calculation.  So  that  a  man  who  poffeffes 
only  the  intellectual  geometry  is  generally  very  unlkil- 
ful ;  while  an  artitt:  who  knows  the  practical  geometry 
only  can  be  but  a  confined  workman.  But  it  appears 
from  experience,  that  an  artitt:  can  better  do  without  the 
ichool-geometry,  than  any  man  without  a  certain  know- 
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3edge  of  the  experimental  or  practical  geometry.  Fric¬ 
tion,  for  inftance,  after  all  the  calculation  that  has  been 
made,  remains  a  matter  of  praBical  mathematics  ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  alone  is  of  vaft  importance  ;  for  many 
wretched  machines  have  been  planned  by  people  who 
have  fuppoled  that  levers,  wheels,  pulleys,  and  ropes, 
would  aCt  in  a  machine  as  they  are  calculated  upon  paper  ; 
and  who,  never  having  put  their  hand  to  labour,  never 
knew  the  difference  in  effeCt  between  a  machine  and  a 
drawing  of  one.  Another  observation  arifes  naturally 
from  the  fubjeCt  ;  that  there  are  machines  which  will  an- 
fwer  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  but  not  upon  a  large  one,  and 
vice  verfd.  Among  thofe  which  will  anfwer  only  upon  a 
great  fcale,  we  imift  reckon  fuch  machines  whofe  effect 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  weight  of  their  parts  or  mate¬ 
rials,  or  on  the  violent  affion  of  a  body  of  water,  or  of 
fome  other  elaltic  body  :  make  a  fmall  model  of  fuch  a 
machine,  the  weight  of  the  parts  becomes  nothing,  the 
affion  of  a  fluid  is  fcarcely  perceptible,  the  powers  difap- 
pear  which  fhould  have  produced  the  eff'eff,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  ufelefs.  There  is  a  maximum  in  the  dimenfions 
of  every  machine  beyond  or  fhort  of  which  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  its  fulfeft  effeCt.  But  it  will  be  afked,  how  are  thefe 
precife  dimenfions  to  be  determined  ?  what  is  to  be  the 
exact  bignefs  of  an  excellent  time-piece,  a  perfeCt  mill,  a 
veffel  of  the  heft  poffible  condruCtion  ?  To  folve  thefe 
problems  we  mult  unite  the  experimental  or  practical  geo¬ 
metry  of  many  ages  with  the  pureft  intellectual  geometry  : 
for  nothing  fatistaftory  can  be  produced  on  the  fubjeft 
by  either  of  them  apart,  nor  without  great  difficulty  by 
their  united  ftrength. 

Thus,  then,  we  fee  that  an  art  confifts  in  theory  and 
practice  :  theory  is  merely  an  inoperative  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  the  art ;  practice  is  the  habitual  and  we  may 
fay  unconfcious  ufe  and  application  of  thofe  rules.  It  is 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  to  proceed  far  in  practice 
without  theory,  and  equally  fo  to  be  perfeCt  in  theory 
without  joining  practice  thereto.  In  every  art  there  is  a 
number  of  circuinftances  relating  to  materials,  tools,  in¬ 
struments,  and  manual  -dexterity,  which  only  ufe  can 
teach.  Practice  ffiows  the  difficulties,  and  produces  the 
effcft ;  theory  explains  the  phenomena,  and  removes  the 
difficulties;  whence  it  happens  that  none  but  well-in¬ 
formed  and  enlightened  artills  can  well  explain  their  own 
art. 

The  language  of  the  mechanical  arts  is  very  imperfeft 
on  two  accounts  :  the  want  of  proper  words,  and  the 
abundance  of  fynonymes.  Some  tools  have  federal  dif¬ 
ferent  names  ;  while  others  have  only  the  generic  name, 
as  engine,  machine,  See.  without  any  addition  to  mark  the 
kind  or  fptcies  of  machine  fpoken  of;  fometimes  the 
flighted;  difference  will  occafion  workmen  to  abandon  the 
generic  name,  and  invent  a  new  one;  at  other  times,  a 
tool  lingular  in  its  fhape  and  ufe  has  either  no  name  at 
all,  or  bears  the  name  of  another  to  which  it  bears  no 
Similarity.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  more  attention 
might  be  paid  to  the  analogy  of  ffiape  and  application. 
Geometricians  have  not  fo  many  names  as  figures;  but, 
in  the  language  of  the  arts,  a  hammer,  pincers,  a  trough, 
a  fhovel,  & c.  have  ahnoft  as  many  names  as  there  are  arts. 
Each  manufaClure  has  a  different  language.  Yet  we  are 
convinced,  that  the  moll  curious  work,  the  molt  compli¬ 
cated  machinery,  might  be  explained  by  a  fmall  number 
of  known  and  familiar  terms,  if  terms  of  art  were  ufed 
only  to  exprefs  particular  relations.  This  remark  will 
not  appear  extravagant,  when  we  confider,  that  complex 
machines  are  but  combinations  of  fimple  ones,  that  the 
Pimple  machines  are  few  in  number;  that  in  the  expofi- 
tion  of  any  manual  operation,  all  the  motions  are  redu¬ 
cible,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the  rectilinear  and  the 
curvilinear.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  then,  that  fome  good 
logician,  familiar  with  the  arts,  would  undertake  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Ails.  The  fird  Hep  he  muff 
take,  would  be  to  lettle  the  meaning  or  extent  of  certain 
«u-relative  terms,  as  great,  large ,  middling ,  thin,  thick,  weak, 


fmall ,  light,  heavy.  See.  The  fecorrd  would  be,  to  detdrv 
mine  upon  the  difference  or  the  refembiance  between  one 
indrument  and  another,  one  operation  and  another,  whe- 
ther  to  leave  them  the  fame  names,  or  to  give  them  fepa- 
rate  ones.  Whoever  were  to  undertake  fuch  a  talk  would, 
we  doubt  not,  find  fewer  new  terms  to  introduce  than 
fynonymes  to  retrench  ;  more  difficulty  in  properly  de¬ 
fining  common  things,  fuch  as  a  knot  in  lace-making, 
creux  or  hollow  in  feveral  arts,  than  in  explaining  the  molt 
complicated  machinery.  It  is  the  want  of  correct  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  the  multitude,  but  not  the  diverfity,  of  mo¬ 
tions  in  manual  operations,  that  make  it  fo  difficult  to 
write  or  fpeak  clearly  upon  the  arts.  There  is  no  re¬ 
medy  for  the  fecond  inconvenience  but  by  becoming  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  arts  themfelves,  which  will  amply  repay 
our  labour,  whether  by  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
them,  or  by  the  honour  they  do  to  the  human  mind.  In 
what  fyftem  of  phyfics  or  of  metaphyfics  is  there  more 
fagacity,  intelligence,  and  curious  refult,  than  in  the  ma¬ 
chines  for  drawing  gold  wire,  making  dockings,  or  in  the 
trade  of  lace-makers,  gauze-makers,  weavers  of  cloth  or 
of  fi lk  ?  What  demondration  in  the  mathematics  is  more 
complicated  than  the  mechanifm  of  fome  time-pieces,  or 
the  different  operation  ufed  upon  hemp, or  upon  the  cod  of 
the  filk-worm,  before  a  thread  fit  for  ufe  can  be  produced  ? 

Let  us  briefly  notice  three  inventions  of  which  the  an¬ 
cients  were  intirely  ignorant;  and  of  which,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  modern  hiltorians  and  poets,  the  names  of  the 
inventors  are  fcarcely  known  :  the  art  of  printing,  the 
difeovery  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  property  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle.  What  a  revolution  have  thefe  difeoveries 
occafioned  in  the  republic  of  letters,  in  the  military  art, 
and  in  navigation  1  The  magnet  has  conduced  our  vef- 
fels  to  the  mod  unexplored  regions;  printing  has  efta- 
bliffied  a  permanent  correfpondence  between  the  learned 
of  every  place,  and  of  all  ages  to  come  ;  and  gunpowder 
lias  reduced  the  art  of  war  to  certain  principles.  Thus 
thefe  three  arts  have  changed  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole 
habitable  globe. 

How  cautious  fhould  we  be  of  undervaluing  an  inven¬ 
tion,  or  rejecting  it  as  ufelefs,  becaufe  all  its  advantages 
do  not  immediately  appear!  It  is  much  eafier  to  improve 
than  to  invent.  Would  not  Montaigne  blufh,  could  he 
,now  come  again  among  us,  for  having  written,  in  1580, 
“  that  fire-anns  were  of  fo  little  effeCt,  except  adoniffiing 
the  ear,  to  which  we  are  prefently  accudomed,  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  foon  be  laid  afide.”  Montaigne 
was  a  philofbpher  upon  fome  occafions;  he  would  have 
fliown  more  fagacity,  however,  upon  this  occafion,  had  he 
incited  the  artids  of  his  day  to  the  improvement  of  the 
awkward  matchlocks  and  harquebufes  ;  or  had  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  invention  and  perfecting  of  machines  which 
fhould  give  gunpowder  its  greated  effect.  Put  Bacon  in 
the  place  of  Montaigne,  and  you  will  behold  him  conft- 
dering  the  matter  with  the  eye  of  a  philofbpher,  and  pre¬ 
dicting  as  it  were  the  invention  of  grenades,  mines,  can¬ 
nons,  bombs,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  military  pyrotechny. 
But  Montaigne  is  not  the  only  philofopher  who  has  judged 
too  precipitately  of  the  pofli bility  or  impoffibility  of  cer¬ 
tain  events  or  inventions.  Defcartes,  that  extraordinary 
genius,  born  equally  to  lead  and  to  miflead,  as  well  as 
many  others,  pronounced  that  the  hidory  of  Archimedes’s 
mirror  was  but  a  fable  ;  yet  the  power  of  fuch  mirrors  is 
now  well  edabliffied.  Examples  of  fuch  high  authority 
fhould  make  us  circumfpc-Ct. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  fubjeff  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  arts,  we  drall  obferve,  that  the  l'uperiority  of  one 
manufacture  over  another  mud  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
goodnefs  of  the  material,  joined  w  ith  difpatch  and  perfeCt: 
workmanfiiip.  The  quality  of  the  materials  may  com¬ 
monly  be  judged  of  by  infpeCtion  ;  the  quicknefs  and 
perfection  of  the  work  depend  upon  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  collected  together.  When  the  workmen  are  nume¬ 
rous,  each  operation  employs  a  different  hand.  One  work¬ 
man  will  perform  but  one  particular  branch  of  the  manu¬ 
facture 
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fafture  perhaps  during  his  whole  life  ;  the  next  another 
and  fo  on  :  hence  each  executes  his  part  well,  and  very 
quick;  and  the  work  belt  done,  by  being  done  fo  quick, 
is  alfo  the  cheapelt.  Improvements  alfo  will  be  made, 
both  in  celerity  and  fafiiion  ;  as  among  many  workmen 
fome  will  be  found  fuperior  to  the  reft  in  judgment,  ge¬ 
nius,  and  tafte,  “  If  foreign  manufactures,”  fay  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Encyclopedic  methodique,  “  could  not  vie 
with  the  (ilk-works  at  Lyons,  it  is  not  from  not  knowing 
how  they  work  there  :  there  are  every-where  the  fame 
trades,  the  lame  filks,  nearly  the  fame  methods  of  weav¬ 
ing,  winding,  throwing,  Se c.  but  it  is  at  Lyons  only  that 
30,000  workmen  are  collected  and  all  employed  upon  the 
manufacture  and  improvement  of  the  fame  material.”  A 
watch  for  common  purpofes  is  fold  for  5I.  and  includes 
the  labour  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  perfons  :  but 
upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a  watch  upon  a  new  principle, 
wherein  the  inventor  mull  take  feveral  of  the  branches 
upon  himfelf,  and  can  employ  none  but  a  few  prime  work¬ 
men,  the  price  will  be  from  one  to  three  hundred  guineas  ; 
though  perhaps,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  when  the 
principle  becomes  well  known,  and  familiar  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  workmen,  it  may  be  fold  for  ten  or  twelve. 

Let  us  then  at  length  do  juftice  to  artifts  and  artifans. 
The  liberal  arts  have  fufficiently  fung  their  own  praifes  ; 
mow  may  they  employ  the  voice  that  remains  to  them  in 
founding  the  praifes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  liberal  arts  to  draw  the  mechanical  arts  out  of 
that  obfcurity  and  contempt  in  which  prejudice  has  fo 
long  left  them.  Artifts  have  thought  themfelves  defpi- 
cable  becaufe  they  have  been  defpifed.  Let  them  enter¬ 
tain  a  proper  opinion  of  themfelves;  and  we  (hall  fee 
them  execute  works  It  ill  more  perfeft. 

MECHAN'ICALLY,  adv.  According  to  the  laws  of 
mechanifm. — Later  philofophers  feign  hypothefes  for  ex¬ 
plaining  all  things  mechanically ,  and  refer  other  caufes  to 
metaphyfics.  Newton. 

MECHANICALNESS,  /.  Agreeablenefs  to  the  laws 
of  mechanifm.  Meannefs. 

MECHANI'CIAN,  /.  [ mechanicien ,  Fr.]  A  man  pro- 
fefting  or  ltudying  the  conftruflion  of  machines;  one  fu¬ 
perior  to  a  common  mechanic.- — Some  were  figured  like 
male,  others  like  female,  fcrews,  as  mechanicians  fpeak.  Boyle. 

!tal.  me- 
.  art,  or 
the  laws 

of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  folid  bodies  ;  the  forces 
by  which  bodies,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  may  be 
made  to  aft  upon  one  another;  and  the  means  by  which 
thefe  may  be  increafed  lo  as  to  overcome  fuch  as  are  more 
powerful.  The  term  mechanics  was  originally  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  equilibrium.  It  has  by  fome  late  writers 
been  extended  to  the  motion  and  equilibrium  of  all  bo¬ 
dies,  whether  folid,  fluid,  or  aeriform  ;  and  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  comprehend  the  fciences  ot  hydrodynamics  and 
pneumatics.  Hence  we  comprehend  Hydrostatics  un¬ 
der  this  article. 

INTRODUCTION. 

As  the  fcience  of  mechanics  is  intimately  connefted 
with  the  arts  of  life,  and  particularly  with  thole  which 
exift  even  in  the  rudelt  ages  ot  fociety,  the  conltruftion 
of  machines  mull  have  arrived  at  conliderable  perfeftion 
before  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  or  the  ftmplelt  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  mechanical  powers,  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  philofophers.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  crane,  the  capltan,  and  other  fimple  machines, 
were  employed  by  the  ancient  architects  in  railing  the 
materials  ol  their  buildings,  long  before  the  dawn  of  me¬ 
chanical  fcience;  and  the  military  engines  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  fuch  as  the  catapultre  and  baliftse,  exhibit 
an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  conltruftion  of  com¬ 
pound  machinery.  In  the  fplendid  remains  of  Egyptian 
architefture,  which  in  every  age  have  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion,  of  the  world,  we  perceive  the  molt  furprifing  marks 
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inttrument  of  art.]  The  fcience  which  treats  of  1 


of  mechanical  genius.  Difficulties  gave  birth,  to  refources. 
For  inltance,  when  Ctefiphon,  the  architeft  employed  in 
building  the  temple  of  Ephefus,  had  procured  the  pillars,, 
which  were  to  fupport  or  adorn  that  vaft  edifice,  t.o  be 
falhioned  in  the  quarries,  and  they  were  now  fo  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Ephefus,  he  was  aware,  that,  i  ’  they  were  placed 
on  a  comrnon  waggon,  their  enormous  weight  would  fink 
the  wheels  into  the  ground,  and  render  them  incapable  of 
moving  Accordingly  he  had  recourfe  to  another  very 
Ample  mode.  He  fixed  into  the  centres  of  the  oppofite 
ends  of  a  pillar  two  itout  iron  pins,  which  turned  in  holes 
cut  in  two  long  beams  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  crofs- 
piece.  Oxen  being  then  harnelTVd  to  this  fort  of  frame, 
eafily  rolled  the  pillar  along.  It  is  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm, 
that  we  fmooth  our  terraces,  the  gravel  walks  of  our  gar¬ 
dens,  Sec.  We  know  not  the  date  of  the  building  of  this 
temple;  we  only  know  that  it  was  burnt  by  Heroflratus, 
on  the  night  wdien  Alexander  was  born,  in  the  year  be¬ 
fore  Chrilt  356.  Metagenes,  alfo,  the  fon  of  Ctefiphon, 
and  who  lucceeded  his  father  in  continuing  the  building, 
having  to  tranfport  to  Ephefus  the  ftones  which  were  to 
form  the  architraves  of  the  temple,  fattened  thefe  ftones 
between  two  wheels  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  which,  from 
their  proximity,  formed  as  it  were  but  one  cylinder. 

In  the  theory  of  mechanics  the  ancients  were  not  fa 
fuccefsful.  We  fee  by  fome  of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle, 
(B.C.  320.)  that  even  he  had  only  confufed  or  erroneous 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  equilibrium  and  motion 
and  of  courfe  all  his  predeceffors  mult  have  been  ftill 
more  deficient.  In  his  28th  mechanical  queltion  he  has 
given  foine  vague  obfervations  on  the  force  of  impulfe, 
tending  to  point  out  the  difference  between  impulfe  and 
preffure.  He  maintained  that  there  cannot  be  two  circu¬ 
lar  motions  oppofife  to  one  another;  that  heavy  bodies 
defeended  to  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  their  defeent  were  proportional  to  their  weights. 

The  notions  of  Ariftotle,  however,  were  fo  confuted 
and  erroneous,  that  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  theoretical  mechanics  is  exclufively  due  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Archimedes.  This  great  mathematician,  in  his 
book  of  Equiponderants,  confiders  a  balance  fupported 
on  a  fulcrum,  and  having  a  weight  in  each  fcale  ;  and, 
taking  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that,  when  the  two 
arms  of  the  balance  are  equal,  the  two  weights  fuppofed 
to  be  in  equilibrio  are  alio  of  neceflity  equal,  he  fnows 
that,  if  one  of  the  arms  be  increafed,  the  weight  applied 
to  it  mull  be  proportionally  diminifhed.  Hence  he  de¬ 
duces  the  general  conclulion,  that  two  weights  fufpended 
to  the  arms  of  a  balance  of  unequal  length,  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  equilibrio,  mult  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
arms  of  the  balance;  and  this  is  the  firlt  trace  any-where 
to  be  met  with  of  any  theoretical  invettigation  of  mecha¬ 
nical  fcience.  Archimedes  alfo  farther  oblerved,  that  the 
two  weights  exert  the  fame  preffure  on  the  fulcrum  of  the 
balance  as  if  they  were  directly  applied  to  it ;  and  he  af¬ 
terwards  extended  the  lame  idea  to  two  other  weights  fuf¬ 
pended  from  other  points  of  the  balance,  then  to  two  others, 
and  fo  on  ;  and  hence,  Itep  by  Itep,  advanced  towards  the 
general  idea  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  which  he 
proved  to  belong  to  every  afiemblage  of  fmall  bodies,  and 
confequently  to  every  large  body,  which  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  formed  of  fuch  an  afiemblage.  This  theory  he 
applied  to  particular  caies,  and  determined  the  fituation  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  parallelogram,  triangle,  trape¬ 
zium,  parabola,  parabolic  trapezium.  See.  See.  To  him 
we  are  alfo  indebted  for  the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane, 
the  pulley,  the  lerevv,  and  the  wedge.  Hence  he  is  re- 
prefented  in  our  Frontifpiece  furrounded  by  thefe  em¬ 
blems  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It  appears  alfo  from 
Plutarch  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  various  machines 
which  have  not  reached  our  times  were  invented  by  this 
philofopher.  The  military  engines  w  hich  he  employed  in 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe  again  ft  thofe  of  the  Roman  engineer 
Appius,  are  laid  to  have  dilplayed  the  greatelt  mechanical 
genius,  and  to  have  retarded  the  capture  of  his  native  city. 

3  Among. 
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Among  the  various  inventions  which  we  have  received 
from  antiquity,  that  of  water-mills  is  entitled  to  the  higbeft 
place,  whether  we  confider  the  ingenuity  which  they  di(- 
play,  or  the  ufeful  purpofes  to  which  they  are  fubfervient. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  corn  was  ground 
by  hand-mills  confining  of  two  niill-ftones,  one  of  which 
was  moveable,  and  the  other  at  reft.  The  upper  mill-ftone 
was  made  to  revolve  either  by  the  hand  applied  direCHy 
to  a  winch,  -or  by  means  of  a  rope  winding  round  a  cap- 
Itan.  The  precife  time  when  the  impulfe  or  the  weight 
of  water  was  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  animal  labour,  is 
not  exaClly  known.  From  an  epigram  in  the  Arithologia 
Graeca,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  water-mills  were  in¬ 
vented  during  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  but  it  is  ftrange 
that  in  the  defcription  given  of  them  by  Vitruvius,  who 
lived  under  that  emperor,  they  are  not  mentioned  as  of  re¬ 
cent  origin.  The  invention  of  wind-mills  is  of  a  later 
date.  According  to  fotne  authors,  they  were  firft  ufed  in 
France  in  the  fixth  century;  while  others  maintain  that 
they  were  brought  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  crufades, 
and  that  they  had  long  been  employed  in  the  eaft,  where 
the  fcarcity  of  water  precluded  the  application  of  that  agent 
to  machinery. 

The  fcience  of  mechanics  feems  to  have  been  ftationary 
till  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  In  1577  a  treatife  on 
mechanics  was  publiftied  by  Guidus  Ubaldus,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  merely  the  difcoveries  of  Archimedes.  Simon 
Stevinus,  however,  a  Dutch  mathematician,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience.  He  difcovered  the 
parallelogram  of  forces;  and  has  demonftrated  in  his 
Statics,  publiftied  in  1586,  that,  if  a  body  is  urged  by  two 
forces  in  the  direction  of  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
proportional  to  thefe  fides,  the  combined  aCtion  of  thefe 
two  forces  is  equivalent  to  a  third  force  aCiing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram,  and  having 
its  intenfity  proportional  to  that  diagonal.  This  im¬ 
portant  difcovery,  which  has  been  of  fuch  fervice  in  the 
different  departments  of  phyfics,  ftiould  have  conferred 
upon  its  author  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  he 
has  actually  enjoyed.  His  name  has  fcarcely  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  temple  of  fame  ;  but  juftice  may  yet  be  done 
to  the  memory  of  fuch  an  ingenious  man.  He  had  like- 
wile  the  merit  of  illuftrating  other  parts  of  ftatics  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who,  without  the  aid  of  the 
properties  of  the  lever,  difcovered  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
in  bodies  placed  on  an  inclined  plane.  His  works  were 
reprinted  in  the  Dutch  language  in  1605.  They  were 
tranflated  into  Latin  in  1608,  and  into  French  in  1634; 
and  in  thefe  editions  of  his  works  his  Statics  were  en¬ 
larged  by  an  appendix,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  rope- 
machine,  and  on  pulleys  aCting  obliquely. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  had  been 
applied  by  Archemides  only  to  plane  furfaces,  was  now 
extended  by  Lucas  Valerius  to  folid  bodies.  In  his  work 
entitled  De  Centro  Gravitatis  SoU&prum  Liber,  publiftied  at 
Bologna  in  1661,  he  has  difcuffed  this  fubjeCt  with  fuch 
ability,  as  to  receive  from  Galileo  the  honourable  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Novus  noftrae  tetatis  Archimedes.” 

I11  the  hands  of  Galileo  the  fcience  of  mechanics  af¬ 
firmed  a  new  form.  In  157a  he  wrote  a  fmall  treatife  on 
ftatics,  which  he  reduced  to  this  principle,  that  it  requires 
an  equal  power  to  raife  two  different  bodies  to  altitudes 
in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  weights,  or  that  the  fame 
power  is  requifite  to  raife  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  twenty  pounds  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet.  This  fertile  principle  was  not  purfued  by  Galileo 
to  its  different  confequences.  It  was  left  to  Defcartes  to 
apply  it  to  the  determination  of  the  equilibrium  of  ma¬ 
chines,  which  he  did  in  his  explanation  of  machines  and 
engines,  without  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the 
Tufcan  philofopher.  In  addition  to  this  new  principle, 
Galileo  enriched  mechanics  with  his  theory  of  local  mo¬ 
tion.  This  great  difcovery  has  immortalized  its  author; 
and  whether  v\e  confider  its  intrinfic  value,  or  the  change 
which  it  produced  on  the  phyficall'ciences,  we  are  led  to 


regard  it  as  nearly  of  equal  importance  with  the  theory* 
of  univerfal  gravitation,  to  which  it  paved  the  way.  The 
firft  hints  of  this  new  theory  were  given  in  W\sSyJiema  Cof- 
micurn .  The  fubjeCV  was  afterwards  fully  difcuffed  in  ano¬ 
ther  entitled  “  Difcurfus  et  Demonftrationes  Mathematic® 
circa  duas  novas  Scientias  pertinentes  ad  Mechanicam  et 
Motum  Localem,”  publiftied  in  1638.  This  work  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  dialogues  :  the  firft  of  which  treats  of 
the  refiftance  of  folid  bodies  before  they  are  broken  ;  the 
fecond  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  folids  5  in 
the  third  he  difeuffes  his  theory  of  local  motions,  compre¬ 
hending  thofe  which  are  equable,  and  thofe  which  are  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated.  In  the  fourth  he  treats  of  violent 
motion,  or  the  motion  of  projectiles  ;  and  in  an  appendix 
to  the  work  he  demonftrates  feveral  propofitions  relative 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  folid  bodies.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  dialogues  he  has  founded  his  reafoning  on  principles 
which  are  far  from  being  correCt,  but  he  has  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  the  other  three.  In  the  third  dialogue,  which 
contains  his  celebrated  theory,  he  difeuffes  the  doCtrine 
of  equable  motions  in  fix  theorems,  containing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  relations  between  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body, 
the  fpace  which  it  deferibes,  and  the  time  employed  in 
its  defcription.  In  the  fecond  part  of  the  dialogue,  which 
treats  of  accelerated  motion,  he  confiders  all  bodies  as 
heavy,  and  compofed  of  a  number  of  parts  which  are  all® 
heavy.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  total  weight  of  the 
body  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  material  parti¬ 
cles  of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  and  then  reafons  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  As  the  weight  of  a  body  is  a  power  al¬ 
ways  the  fame  in  quantity,  and  as  it  conltantly  aCts  with¬ 
out  interruption,  the  body  mult  be  continually  receiving 
from  it  equal  impulfes  in  equal  and  fuccefiive  inftar.ts  of 
time.  When  the  body  is  prevented  from  falling  by  being 
placed  on  a  table,  its  weight  is  inceffantly  impelling  it 
downwards;  but  thefe  impulfes  are  inceffantly  deftroyed 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  table,  which  prevents  it  from 
yielding  to  them.  But,  where  the  body  falls  freely,  the 
impulfes  which  it  perpetually  receives  are  perpetually  ac¬ 
cumulating,  and  remain  in  the  body  unchanged  in  every 
refpeCl  excepting  the  diminution  which  they  experience 
from  the  refiftance  of  air.  It  therefore  follows,  that  a. 
body  falling  freely  is  uniformly  accelerated,  or  receives 
equal  increments  of  velocity  in  equal  times.  Having  efta. 
bliftied  this  as  a  definition,  he  then  demonftrates,  that  the 
time  in  which  any  fpace  is  del’cribed  by  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated  from  reft,  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  the 
fame  fpace  would  be  deferibed  by  an  uniform  equable  mo¬ 
tion  with  half  the  final  velocity  of  the  accelerated  motion  5 
and  that,  in  every  motion  uniformly  accelerated  from  reft, 
the  ipaces  deferibed  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  times 
of  defcription.  After  having  proved  thefe  theorems,  he 
applies  the  doCtrine  with  great  luccefs  to  the  afeent  and 
deicent  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes. 

The  theory  of  Galileo  was  embraced  by  his  pupil  Tori- 
celli,  who  illullrated  and  extended  it  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled  De  Motu  graviuvi  naturaliter  accellerato,  publiftied 
in  1644.  In  his  treatife  De  Motu  projeBorum,  publiftied  in 
the  Florentine  edition  of  his  works  in  1664,  he  has  added 
feveral  new  and  important  propofitions  to  thofe  which 
were  given  by  his  rnafter  on  the  motion  of  projectiles. 

The  fuccefs  of  Galileo  in  inveftigating  the  doCtrine  of 
reCtilineal  motion,  induced  the  illuftrious  Huygens  to  turn 
his  attention  to  curvilineal  motion.  In  his  celebrated 
work  De  Horologio  Ojcillatorio,  publiftied  in  1673,  he  has 
ftiown  that  the  velocity  of  a  heavy  body  defeending  along 
any  curve,  is  the  fame  at  every  inftant,  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent,  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  fallen 
through  a  height  equal  to  the  correfponding  vertical  ab- 
feifs;  and,  from  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
reverie  cycloid  with  its  axis  vertical,  he  difcovered  the 
ifochronifm  of  the  cycloid  ;  or  that  a  heavy  body,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  cycloid  it  begins  to  fall,  always  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  lower  point  of  the  curve  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time.  By  thefe  dilcuftions,  Huygens  was  gradually  led 
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to  his  beautiful  theory  of  central  forces  in  the  circle. 
This  theory  may  be  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
any  curve,  by  confidering  all  curves  as  compofed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  frnall  arcs  of  circles  of  different  radii, 
which  Huygens  had  already  done  in  his  theory  of  evolutes. 
The  theorems  of  Huygens  concerning  the  centrifugal 
force  and  circular  motions,  were  publiffied  without  de- 
monftrations.  They  were  firft  demonffrated  by  Dr.  Keill, 
at  the  end  of  his  Introduction  to  Natural  Philofophy,  1700. 
The  demonftrations  of  Huygens,  however,  which  were 
more  prolix  than  thofe  of  the  Englilh  philofopher,  were 
afterwards  given  in  his  pofthumous  works. 

About  this  time  the  true  laws  of  collifion  or  percuffion 
were  feparately  difcovered  by  Wallis,  Huygens,  and  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  in  1661,  without  having  the  leatt  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other.  They  were  tranfmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1668,  and  appeared  in 
the  43d  and  46th  numbers  of  their  Tranfaclions.  The 
foundation  of  all  their  folutions  is,  that,  in  the  mutual 
collifion  of  bodies,  the  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  fame  after  impact  as  before  it; 
and  that,  when  the  bodies  are  elaftic,  the  refpeftive  velo¬ 
city  is  the  fame  after  as  before  the  Ihock.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  like  wife  to  fir  Chriftopher  Wren  for  an  ingenious 
method  of  demonftrating  the  laws  of  impulfion  by  expe¬ 
riment.  He  fufpended  the  impinging  bodies  by  threads 
of  equal  length,  fo  that  they  might  touch  each  other 
when  at  reft.  When  the  two  bodies  were  feparated  from 
one  another,  and  then  allowed  to  approach  by  their  own 
gravity,  they  impinged  againft  each  other  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  pofitions  which  they  had  when  at  reft,  and 
their  velocities  were  proportional  to  the  chords  of  the 
arches  through  which  they  had  fallen.  Their  velocities 
after  impaft  were  alfo  meafured  by  the  chords  of  the 
arches  through  which  the  ftroke  had  forced  them  to  afcend, 
and  the  refults  of  the  experiments  coincided  exactly  with 
the  deduflions  of  theory.  The  laws  of  percuffion  were 
afterwards  more  fully  in veftigated  by  Huygens,  in  his 
pofthumous  work  De  Motu  Corporum  ex  Percnjfione,  and  by 
Wallis,  in  his  Mechanica,  publiffied  in  1670. 

The  attention  of  philofophers  was  at  this  time  directed 
to  the  two  mechanical  problems  propofed  by  Merfennus 
in  1635.  The  firft  of  thefe  problems  was  to  determine 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  in  a  compound  pendulum,  and 
the  fecond  to  find  the  centre  of  percuffion  of  a  fingle 
body,  or  a  fyftem  of  bodies  turning  round  a  fixed  axis. 
The  centre  of  ofcillation  is  that  point  in  a  compound 
pendulum,  or  a  fyftem  of  bodies  moving  round  a  centre, 
in  which,  if  a  final  1  body  were  placed  and  made  to  move 
round  the  fame  centre,  it  would  perform  its  ofcillations 
in  the  fame  time  as  the  fyftem  of  bodies.  The  centre  of 
percuffion,  which  is  fituated  in  the  fame  point  of  the  fyf¬ 
tem  as  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  is  that  point  of  a  body 
revolving  or  vibrating  about  an  axis,  which  being  (truck 
by  an  immoveable  obftacle,  the  whole  of  its  motion  is 
deftroyed.  Thefe  two  problems  were  at  firft  difcuffed  by 
Defcartes  and  Roberval ;  but  the  methods  which  they 
employed  were  far  from  being  correct.  The  firft  folution 
of  the  problem  on  the  centre  of  ofcillation  was  given  by 
Huygens.  He  aflumed  as  a  principle,  that,  if  feveral 
weights  attached  to  a  pendulum  defcended  hy  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  if  at  any  inftant  the  bodies  were  detached 
from  one  another,  and  each  afcended  with  the  velocity  it 
had  acquired  by  its  fall,  they  would  rife  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem  in  that  ftate  would 
defcend  to  the  fame  height  as  that  from  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  pendulum  had  defcended.  The  folution 
founded  on  this  principle,  which  was  not  derived  from 
the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  did  not  at  firft  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  philofophers  ;  but  it  was  after¬ 
wards  demonftrated  in  the  cleared  manner,  and  now  forms 
the  principle  of  the  confervation  of  aftive  forces.  The 
problem  of  the  centre  of  percuflion  was  not  attended  with 
iuch  difficulties.  Several  incomplete  folutions  of  it  were 
given  by  different  geometers  5  but  it  was  at  la  ft  refolved 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1000. 
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in  an  accurate  and  general  manner  by  James  Bernoulli/ 
by  the  principle  of  the  lever. 

In  1666,  a  treatife  De  Vi  PercnJJIonis,  was  publiffied  by 
J.  Alphonfo  Borelli ;  and,  in  1686,  another  work,  De  Mo- 
tionibus  Naturalibus  a  Gravitate  Pendentibus ;  but  he  added 
nothing  to  the  fcience. of  mechanics.  His  ingenious  work, 
De  Motu  Animalium,  however,  is  entitled  to  great  praife,  for 
the  beautiful  application  which  it  contains  of  the  laws  of 
ftatics  to  explain  the  various  motions  of  living  agents. 

The  application  of  ftatics  to  the  equilibrium  of  machines, 
was  firft  made  by  Varignon,  in  his  Projeft  of  a  new  Syftetn 
of  Mechanics,  publiffied  in  1687.  The  fubjeft  was  after¬ 
wards  completely  difcuffed  in  his  Nouvelle  Mecanique ,  a  poft¬ 
humous  work  publiffied  in  1725.  In  this  work  are  given 
the  firft  notions  of  the  celebrated  principle  of  virtual  ve¬ 
locities,  from  a  letter  of  John  Bernoulli's  to  Varignon,  in 
1717.  The  virtual  velocity  of  a  body  is  the  infinitely-fmall 
fpace,  through  which  the  body  excited  to  move  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  delcribe  in  one  inftant  of  time.  This  principle 
has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  by  Varignon  to  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  all  the  fimple  machines.  The  refinance  of  fo¬ 
lk!  s,  which  was  firft  treated  by  Galileo,  was  difcuffed  more 
correctly  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  Afla  Eruditorum  for  1687. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1702,  Varignon  has 
taken  up  the  fubjeft,  and  rendered  the  theory  much  more 
univerfal. 

An  important  ftep  in  the  confirmation  of  machinery  was 
about  this  tiir.t  made  by  Parent.  He  remarked  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  if  the  parts  of  a  machine  are  fo  arranged,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  impelling  power  becomes  greater  or  lefs 
according  as  the  weight  put  in  motion  becomes  greater 
or  lefs,  there  is  a  certain  proportion  between  the  velocity 
of  the  impelling  power  and  that  of  the  weight  to  be 
moved,  which  renders  the  effect  of  the  machine  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum.  (Mem.  de  l’Acad.  1704.)  He  then  applies 
this  principle  to  underffiot  wheels,  and  (hows  that  a  maxi¬ 
mum  eft'eiSt  will  be  produced  when  the  velocity  of  the 
ft  ream  is  equal  to  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  In 
obtaining  this  conclufion,  Parent  fuppofed  that  the  force 
of  the  current  upon  the  wheel  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  relative  velocity,  which  is  true  only  when  a  fingle 
floatboard  is  impelled  by  the  water;  but,  when  more 
floatboards  than  one  are  a  fled  upon  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  momentum  of  the  water  is  directly  as 
the  relative  velocity;  and,  by  making  this  fubltitution  in 
Parent’s  demonftration,  it  will  be  found  that  a  maximum 
eft’eft  is  produced  when  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
double  that  of  the  wheel.  This  refult  was  firft  obtained 
by  the  chevalier  Borda,  and  has  been  amply  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Smeaton. 

The  Trait *  de  Mecanique  of  De  la  Hire,  publiffied  fepa- 
parately  in  1695,  and  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  from  1666  to  1699,  contains  the 
general  properties  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  de-  . 
feription  of  feveral  ingenious  and  ufeful  machines.  But 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Trade  des  Epicycloides,  which 
is  added  to  the  edition  publiffied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy.  In  his  interefting  treatife,  De  la  Hire  confiders 
the  genefis  and  properties  of  exterior  and  interior  epicy¬ 
cloids,  and  demonltrates,  that,  when  one  wheel  is  employed 
to  drive  another,  the  one  will  move  fometimes  with  greater 
and  fometimes  with  lefs  force,  and  the  other  will  move 
fometimes  with  greater  and  fometimes  with  lefs  velocity, 
unlefs  the  teeth  of  one  or  both  of  the  wheels  be  parts  of  a 
curve  generated  like  an  epicycloid.  The  fame  truth  is 
applicable  to  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  rackwork,  the 
arms  of  levers,  the  wipers  of  Hampers,  and  the  lifting- 
cogs  of  forge-hammers  ;  and,  as  the  epicycloidal  teeth 
when  properly  formed  roll  upon  one  another  without  much 
friflion,  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be  uniform  and 
pleafant,  its  communicating  parts  will  be  prevented  from 
wearing,  and  there  will  be  no  unneceflary  wade  of  the 
impelling  power.  Although  De  la  Hire  was  the  firft  who 
publiffied  this  important  dilcovery,  yet  the  honour  of  it 
is  certainly  due  to  Olaus  Roemer,  the  celebrated  Daniffi 
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aftronomer,  who  difcovered  the  fiucceffive  propagation  of 
light.  It  is  exprefsly  Hated  by  Leibnitz,  in  his  letters  to 
John  Bernoulli!,  that  Roemer  communicated  to  him  the 
difcovery  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  De  la 
Hire’s  work;  bat  ftill  we  have  no  ground  for  believing 
that  De  la  Hire  was  guilty  of  plagiarifm.  Roemer’s  re- 
fearches  were  not  publifhed  ;  and,  from  the  complete  d'if- 
cuflion  which  the  fubjeft  has  received  from  the  French 
philofopher,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  the  merit  of 
being  the  fecond  inventor.  Even  Camus,  who  about  forty 
years  afterwards  gave  a  complete  and  accurate  theory  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  was  unacquainted  with  the  preten- 
fions  of  Roemer,  and  afcribes  the  difcovery  to  De  la  Hire. 
Camus  was  not  a  very  profound  geometrician  ;  but  he  had 
an  accurate  judgment,  and  was  well  verfed  in  the  fyn- 
thetic  method  of  the  ancients,  which  jutlly  Hood  very 
high  in  his  eHimation.  In  this  way  he  folved  the  problem 
of  placing  in  equilibrio,  between  two  inclined  planes,  a 
rod  having  a  weight  applied  to  any  part  of  its  length.  It 
is  true  this  problem  is  very  eafy  in  the  analytical  method, 
but  it  leads  to  a  calculation  of  fome  length.  The  fyn- 
thetic  folution  of  Camus  merits  attention  tor  its  fimplicity 
and  elegance,  an  advantage  which  fynthefxs  fometimes 
enjoys  over  analyfis,  and  which  fhould  not  be  neglefted 
when  opportunity  offers. 

The  publication  of  Newton’s  Principia  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  the  progrefs  of  mechanics.  His  difcoveries  concern¬ 
ing  the  curvilineal  motion  of  bodies,  combined  with  the 
theory  of  univerfal  gravitation,  enabled  philofophers  to 
apply  the  fcience  of  mechanics  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  to  afcertain  the  law  of  the  force  by  which  the 
planets  are  held  in  their  orbits,  and  to  compute  the  va¬ 
rious  irregularities  in  the  folar  fyHem,  which  arife  from 
the  mutual  aftion  of  the  bodies  which  compofe  it.  The 
Mecanique  Celejle  of  La  Place  will  be  a  Handing  monument 
of  the  extenfion  which  mechanics  has  received  from  the 
theory  of  gravity.  The  important  mechanical  principle 
of  the  coniervation  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  alfo  due  to  Newton. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  principle  of  the  confer- 
vation  of  aftive  forces  was  difcovered  by  Huygens  when 
he  folved  the  problem  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation.  The 
principle  alluded  to,  confifls  in  this,  that  in  all  theaftions 
of  bodies  upon  each  other,  whether  that  aftion  confiHs  in 
the  percufiion  of  elaltic  bodies,  or  is  communicated  from 
one  body  to  another  by  threads  or  inflexible  rods,  the  fums 
of  the  mafl'es  multiplied  by  the  fquares  of  the  abfolute  ve¬ 
locities  remain  always  the  fame.  This  important  law  is 
eafdy  deducible  from  two  Ampler  laws  admitted  in  me¬ 
chanics.  i.  That,  in  the  collilion  of  elaltic  bodies,  their 
refpeftive  velocities  remain  the  fame  after  impact  as  they 
were  before  it ;  and  i.  That  the  quantity  of  aftion,  or  the 
produft:  of  the  maffes  of  the  impinging  bodies,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  their  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  fame  after 
as  before  impaft.  The  principle  of  the  confervation  of 
active  forces,  was  regarded  by  its  inventor  only  as  a  Am¬ 
ple  mechanical  theorem.  John  Bernouilli,  however,  con- 
lidered  it  as  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  applied  it  to  the 
folution  of  feveral  problems  which  could  not  be  refolved 
by  direct  methods;  but  his  fon  Daniel  deduced  from  it 
the  law's  of  the  motion  of  fluids  from  veffels,  a  fubjeft: 
which  had  been  formerly  treated  in  a  very  vague  manner. 
He  afterwards  rendered  the  principle  more  general,  and 
fltowed  how  it  could  be  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
influenced  by  their  mutual  attractions,  or  folicited  towards 
Axed  centres  by  forces  proportional  toany  function  of  the 
diltance.  Mem.  de  L’ Acad.  Berlin,  1748. 

After  the  parallelogram  of  forces  had  been  introduced 
into  liatics  by  Stevinus,  it  was  generally  admitted  upon 
the  fame  demonltration  w’hich  was  given  for  the  compofi- 
tion  of  motion.  The  Arrt  complete  demonltration  was 
given  by  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  the  Commentaries  of  Peterf- 
burgh  tor  1726,  independent  of  the  conAderation  of  com¬ 
pound  motion.  This  demonltration,  which  was  both 
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long  and  abflrufe,  was  greatly  Amplified  by  d’Alembert  i« 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1769.  Fonfeneix  and 
Riccati  gave  a  very  ingenious  one  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Turin  for  1761.  Tins  was  alfo  improved  by 
d’Alembert,  who  gave  another  in  the  fame  Memoirs,  and 
a  third  in  his  Traite  de  Dynamique,,  publilhed  in  1743. 
Dr.  Robifon  has  combined  the  demonflrations  of  Bernouilli 
and  d’Alembert  with  one  by  Frifi,  and  produced  one  that 
is  more  expeditious  and  Ample.  La  Place  has  likewife 
given  a  demonflration  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  in 
his  Mecanique  Celelte. 

All  tliefe  acquifitions,  at  firfl  feparate  and. in  fome  mea- 
fure  independent  of  each  other,  having  been  reduced  to  a 
fmall  number  of  fimple,  commodious,  and  general,  for¬ 
mulae,  by  means  of  the  analyfis  of  infinites,  mechanic-s 
took  a  flight,  which  nothing  but  the  difficulties  Hill  ariftng 
from  the  imperfection  of  its  inflruments  could  check,  and 
of  which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  impart  fome  idea.  The 
problems  relating  to  motion  may  all  be  reduced  to  two 
clafles.  The  firlt  comprifts  the  general  properties  of  the 
motion  of  a  Angle  body,  afted  upon  by  any  given  powers  : 
the  fecond  the  motions  which  refult  from  the  aftion  and 
re-aftion  that  feveral  bodies  exert  on  each  other  in  any 
given  manner.  In  the  motion  of  a  Angle  body,  we  ob- 
ferve,  that,  matter  being  of  itfelf  indifferent  to  reft  or  mo¬ 
tion,  a  body  fet  in  motion  mult  uniformly  perfevere  in  it.; 
and  that  its  velocity  cannot  increafe  or  diminilb,  unlefs  by 
the  continual  aftion  of  a  conffant  or  variable  power. 
Hence  arife  two  principles;  that  of  the  vis  inertia:,  and 
that  of  xtmpound  motion  ;  on  which  is  founded  the  whole 
theory  of  motion,  reftilinear  or  curvilinear,  conffant  or 
variable,  according  to  a  given  law.  By  virtue  of  the  vis 
inertia,  motion  at  every  inftant  is  effentially  reftilinear  and 
uniform,  all  refiftance,  and  every  kind  of  obftacle,  being 
put  out  of  conAderation.  By  the  nature  of  compound  motion, 
a  body  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  any  given  number  of 
forces,  all  tending  at  the  fame  time  to  change  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  direftion  of  its  motion,  takes  fuch  a  path  through 
fpace,  that  in  the  laft  inffant  it  reaches  the  lame  point  at 
whjch  it  would  have  arrived  had  it  fuccelTively  and  freely 
obeyed  each  of  the  forces  propofed.  On  applying  the  firlt 
of  thefe  principles  to  reftilinear  motion  uniformly  accele¬ 
rated,  we  perceive,  iff,  that,  in  this  motion,  the  velocity 
increafing  by  equal  degrees,  or  proportionally  to  the  time, 
the  accelerating  force  muff  be  conffant,  or  inceflantly  give 
equal  impulfes  to  the  moving  body  ;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  the  final  velocity  is  as  the  produft:  of  the  accele¬ 
rating  force  multiplied  by  the  time  :  2dly,  each  elemen¬ 
tary  portion  of  fpace  palled  through,  being  as  the  product 
of  the  correfponding  velocity  multiplied  by  the  element 
of  the  time,  the  whole  of  the  fpace  pafied  through  is  as 
the  produfl  of  the  accelerating  force  multiplied  by  the 
fquare  of  the  time.  Now  thefe  two  properties  equally  take 
place  for  each  elementary  portion  of  any  variable  motion 
whatever  ;  for  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fliould  not  gene¬ 
rally  confiderthe  accelerating  force,  though  varying  from 
one  inftant  to  another,  as  conffant  during  each  Angle  in¬ 
ftant,  or  as  undergoing  its  changes  only  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  elementary  portion  of  the  time.  Thus,  in 
every  reftilinear  motion,  variable  according  to  any  given 
law,  the  increment  of  the  velocity  is  as  the  produft  ot  the 
accelerating  force  multiplied  by  the  element  ot  the  time  ; 
and  the  differential  fecond  of  the  fpace  pafied  through  is  as 
the  produft:  of  the  accelerating  force  multiplied  by  the 
fquare  of  the  element  of  the  time.  Now,  if  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  v.e  add  that  of  compound  motion,  we  fhall  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  curvilinear  motion.  In  faft,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  forces  applied  to  a  body  deferibing  any  curve 
whatever,  we  can  at  each  inftant  reduce  thele  forces  to  two, 
the  one  the  tangent  to  the  element  of  the  curve,  the  other 
the  perpendicular  to  it.  The  firfl  produces  an  inftanta- 
neous  reftilinear  motion,  to  which  the  principle  of  the  vis 
inertias  applies  :  the  fecond  is  expreffed  by  the  fquare  of 
the  aftual  velocity  of  the  body  divided  by  the  radius  of 

curvature. 
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survature,  agreeably  to  tbe  theory  of  central  forces  in  the 
circle  3  which  equally  reduces  to  the  fame  principle  the 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  Such 
are  the  means  that  were  long  employed  to  determine  the 
motions  of  ifolated  bodies,  ailed  upon  by  accelerating 
forces,  of  whatever  magnitude  or  direction.  Newton  fol¬ 
lowed  this  method  :  he  only  clothed  his  folutions  in  a  fyn- 
thefis,  which  frequently  conceals  the  greatelf  difficulties 
under  the  appearance  of  elegance  and  fimplicity. 

The  Mechanics  of  Euler,  publiffied  in  1736,  contain  the 
whole  theory  of  rectilinear  or  curvilinear  motion  in  an 
ifolated  body,  ailed  upon  by  any  accelerating  forces  what¬ 
ever,  either  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  refilling  medium.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  every  where  followed  the  analytical  method  ; 
which,  by  reducing  all  the  branches  of  this  theory  to  uni¬ 
formity,  greatly  facilitates  our  underltanding  it,  as  Euler 
manages  this  method  with  an  elegance  and  fagacity,  of 
which  before  him  there  was  no  example.  He  not  only  re- 
folves  a  number  of  difficult  problems,  fome  of  which-  were 
then  new,  but  he  even  improves  the  analyfis  itfelfby  new 
and  delicate  folutions,  to  which  his  fubjett  gives  occafion. 
As  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  for  putting  the  pro¬ 
blems  into  equations,  he  employs  thofe  mentioned  above. 
Though  this  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  cal¬ 
culation  was  fufficiently  commodious,  the  fame  end  might 
be  attained  by  means  ftill  more  fimple.  This  was,  to  re- 
folve  at  every  inftant  the  forces  and  the  motions  intoother 
forces  and  other  motions,  parallel  to  fixed  lines  of  a  given 
pofition  in  fpace.  Nothing  more  then  is  neceflary,  but  to 
apply  the  equations  of  the  principle  of  the  vis  inertias  to 
tliefe  forces  and  motions  ;  in  which  cafe  there  is  no  need 
qf  recurring  to  the  theorem  of  Huygens.  This  fimple  and 
happy  idea,  of  which  Maclaurin  firlt  made  ufe  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  Fluxions,  has  thrown  new  light  on  mechanics,  and 
Angularly  facilitated  the  folution  of  various  problems. 
When  the  body  moves  conftantly  in  one  plane,  two  fixed 
axes  only  are  to  be  taken,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other,  for  the  fake  of  greater  fimplicity  ; 
but,  when  we  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  the  forces  to 
change  the  path  continually  in  all  direftions,  and  to  de- 
fcribe  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  three  fixed  axes  are  to 
be  employed,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  or  forming  the 
edges  of  a  right-angled  parallelopiped. 

In  the  year  1743,  d’Alembert  publiffied  his  Traite  de 
Dynamique,  founded  upon  a  new  principle  in  mechanics. 
This  principle  was  firlt  employed  by  James  Bernouilli  in 
his  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  ;  but 
d'Alembert  had  the  honourof  generaliiing  it,  and  giving  it 
all  that  fimplicity  and  fertility  of  which  it  was  fufceptible. 
He  ffiowed,  that,  in  whatever  manner  the  bodies  of  one 
fyfteinait  upon  another,  their  motions  may  always  be  de- 
compofed  into  two  others  at  every  inllant ;  thofe  of  the 
one  being  deftroyed  the  inllant  following,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  retained  3  and  that  the  motions  retained  are  ne- 
cefiarily  known  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  thofe  which  are  dellroyed.  This  principle  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  confequence  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  equili¬ 
brium,  and  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  all  the  problems 
of  dynamics  to  pure  geometry  and  the  principles  of  Itatics. 
By  means  of  it,  d’Alembert  relolved  a  number  of  beauti¬ 
ful  problems  which  had  efcaped  his  predeceflbrs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  Newton.  In  this  treatife 
d’Alembert  has  likewife  reduced  the  whole  of  mechanics 
to  three  principles,  the  vis  inertias,  compound  motion, 
and  equilibrium  ;  and  has  illullrated  his  views  on  this 
fbbjeft  by  that  profound  and  luminous  reafoning  which 
charadterifes  all  his  writings. 

Another  general  principle  in  dynamics  was  about  this 
•time  difcovered  feparately  by  Euler,  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
and  the  chevalier  d’Arcy,  and  received  the  name  of  “  the 
confervation  of  the  momentum  of  rotatory  motion.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  two  firlt  philofophers,  the  principle  may 
be  thus  defined  :  In  the  motion  of  feveral  bodies  round  a 
fixed  centre,  the  Cum  of  the  products  of  the  mafs  of  each 


body  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  its  motion  round  the 
centre,  and  by  its  diftance  from  that  centre,  is  always  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  mutual  aition  which  the  bodies  may 
exert  upon  each  other,  and  always  preferves  itfelf  the 
fame,  provided  the  bodies  are  not  influenced  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe.  This  principle  was  given  by  Daniel  Ber¬ 
nouilli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
1746  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  by  Euler  in  the  firlf  volume 
of  his  works.  They  were  both  led  to  the  difeovery,  while 
inveftigating  the  motion  of  feveral  bodies  in  a. tube  of  a 
given  form,  and  which  can  only  turn  round  a  fixed  point. 
The  principle  difcovered  by  d’Arcy  was  given  in  a  me¬ 
moir  dated  1746,  and  publiffied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1747.  He  fhowed  that  the  fum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  mafs  of  each  body  by  the  area  which  its 
radius  veilor  deferibes  round  a  fixed  point,  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  times.  The  identity  of  this  principle, 
which  is  a  generalifation  of  Newton’s  theorem  about  the 
areas  deferibed  by  the  planetary  bodies,  with  that  of  Euler 
and  Bernouilli,  will  be  eafily  perceived,  if  we  confider 
that  the  element  of  the  circular  arc,  divided  by  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  time,  expreffes  the  velocity  of  circulation  3 
and  that  the  element  of  the  circular  arc,  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  from  the  centre,  gives  the  element  of  the  area 
deferibed  round  that  centre  ;  fo  that  the  principle  of  Euler 
is  only  a  differential  expreffion  of  the  principle  of  d’Arcy, 
which  he  afterwards  exprefied  in  this  form,  that  the  fum 
of  the  products  of  the  maffes  of  each  body  by  their  velo¬ 
cities,  and  by  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  their  lines  of  direction,  is  a  conllant  quantity. 

The  principle  of  leaft  adtion,  which  was  firft  propofed 
by  Maupertuis  in  1744,  confifts  in  this,  that  when  feveral 
bodies,  ailing  upon  one  another,  experience  any  change 
in  their  motion,  this  change  is  always  fuel),  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  aition  (or  the  produit  of  the  mafs  by  the  fpace 
and  the  velocity)  employed  by  nature  to  produce  it,  is 
the  leaft  polfible.  From  this  principle  Maupertuis  de¬ 
duced  the  laws  of  the  refledlion  and  refradlion  of  light, 
and  thofe  of  the  collifion  of  bodies.  (Mein.  Acad.  Paris, 
1744.  and  Mem.  Acad.  Berlin,  1746.)  He  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  its  application  to  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and  made 
the  principle  fo  general  as  to  comprehend  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  the  uniform  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  the  percuffion  of  bodies,  and  the  confervation  of  aitive 
forces.  This  celebrated  principle  was  attacked  by  Koenig, 
profeffor  of  mathematics  at  the  Hague,  in  the  Leipfic  Adts 
for  1751,  who  not  only  attempted  to  (how  its  falfity,  but 
afferted  that  Leibnitz  had  firft  deferibed  it  in  1707,  in  a 
letter  to  Hermann.  The  paper  of  Koenig  gave  rile  to  a 
long  and  violent  difpute  about  the  accuracy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  of  Leibnitz.  The 
academy  of  Berlin  interfered  in  behalf  of  their  prefident, 
and  gave  importance  to  a  controverfy  which  was  too  per- 
fonal  to  merit  the  attention  which  it  received.  In  his 
Traite  dcs  Ifoperimctries,  printed  at  Laufanne  in  1744,  Euler 
extended  the  principle  of  lead  adtion,  and  (bowed,  “that 
in  the  trajectories  deferibed  by  means  of  centra!  force*, 
the  integral  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  the  element  of 
the  curve,  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum."  This  re¬ 
markable  property,  which  Euler  recognifed  only  in  the 
cafe  of  infulated  bodies,  was  generalifed  by  Lagrange  into 
this  new  principle,  “  that  the  fum  of  the  products  of  the 
maffes  by  the  integrals  of  the  velocities,  multiplied  by  the 
elements  of  the  fpaces  deferibed,  is  always  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum.”  In  the  Memoirs  of  Turin,  Lagrange  has 
employed  this  principle  to  refolve  feveral  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  in  dynamics  3  and  he  has  ffiown,  that  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  confervation  of  active  forces,  and  de¬ 
veloped  according  to  the  rules  of  his  method  of  variations, 
it  furnilhes  diredtly  all  the  equations  neceflary  for  the 
folution  of  each  problem,  and  gives  rife  to  a  fimple  and 
general  method  of  treating  the  various  problems  concern¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  bodies. 

An  important  difeovery  in  rotatory  motion,  was'at  this 
time  made  by  profeffor  Segner.  In  a  paper,  entitled  Spe¬ 
cimen 
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cimen  Theories  Turbinum,  1765.  lie  demonftrated,  that,  if  a 
body  of  any  form  or  magnitude,  after  it  has  received  rota¬ 
tory  motions  in  all  directions,  be  left  entirely  to  itfelf,  it 
will  always  have  three  principal  axes  of  rotation  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  all  the  rotatory  motions  with  which  it  is 
affetied,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  which  are  performed 
round  three  axes,  perpendicular  to  each,  pafling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  body,  and  preferv- 
ing  the  fame  pofition  in  abfolute  fpace,  while  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  either  at  reft  or  moving  uniformly  in  a 
ftraight  line. 

The  force  of  torfwn  began  at  this  time  to  be  inveftigated 
by  Coulomb,  who  publifhed  two  ingenious  papers  on  the 
fubjeCt,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
fuccefsfully  employed  this  principle  in  feveral  phyfical 
refearches,  but  particularly  in  determining  the  law  of 
magnetic  aCtion,  and  in  finding  the  laws  of  the  refiftance 
of  fluids  when  the  motions  are  extremely  flow.  It  was 
by  means  of  an  elegant  experiment  on  the  principle  of 
torfion  that  Mr.  Cavendifh  determined  the  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  of  two  mafles  of  lead,  and  thence  deduced  the  mean 
denfity  of  the  earth.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  Coulomb 
for  a  complete  fet  of  experiments  on  the  nature  and  effects 
of  friftion.  By  employing  large  bodies  and  ponderous 
weights,  and  conducting  his  experiments  on  a  large  fcale, 
he  has  corrected  errors  which  neceflarily  arofe  from  the 
limited  experiments  of  preceding  writers;  he  has  brought 
to  light  many  new  and  interefting  faCts,  and  confirmed 
others  which  had  hitherto  been  partially  eftablifhed.  The 
molt  curious  refult  of  thefe  experiments  is  the  efftCl  of 
time  in  increafing  the  friction  between  two  furfaces.  In 
fome  cafes  the  friction  reaches  its  maximum  after  the 
rubbing  furfaces  have  remained  in  contaCt  for  one  minute ; 
and  in  other  cafes  five  or  fix  days  were  neceflary  before 
this  effeCt  was  produced.  The  increafe  of  friCtion,  which 
js  generated  by  prolonging  the  time  of  contaCt,  is  fo  great, 
that  a  body,  weighing  1650  pounds  was  moved  with  a 
force  of  64.  pounds  when  firft  laid  upon  the  correfponding 
furface ;  but,  after  remaining  in  contaCt  for  the  fpace  of 
three  feconds,  iop  pounds  were  neceflary  to  put  it  in  mo¬ 
tion;  and,  when  the  time  was  prolonged  to  fix  days,  it 
could  fcarcely  be  moved  with  a  power  of  622  pounds. 

One  of  the  molt  important  treatifes  on  the  fcience  of 
motion  is  the  Mechanics  of  the  celebrated  Euler,  publiflied 
in  1736.  It  contains  the  whole  theory  of  rectilineal  and 
curvilineal  motion  in  an  infulated  body,  affeCted  by  any 
accelerating  forces,  either  in  vacuo  or  in  a  refitting  me¬ 
dium.  In  the  Mecaniquc  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  publiflied 
in  1788,  all  the  mechanical  problems  are  reduced  to  ge¬ 
neral  formulae,  which,  being  developed,  furnifti  us  with 
the  equations  that  are  neceflary  for  the  folution  of  each 
problem  ;  and  the  different  principles  which  have  been 
dilcovered  for  facilitating  the  folutions  of  mechanical 
queftions,  are  brought  under  one  point  of  view',  and  their 
connection  and  dependence  clearly  pointed  out.  The 
Architedure  Hydraulique,  by  M.  Prony,  publifhed  in  1790, 
and  the  Mecanique  Philofophique  of  the  fame  author,  pub- 
lilhed  in  1799,  contains  all  the  late  improvements  in  me¬ 
chanics,  and  a  complete  view  both  of  the  theory  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  fcience.  The  firft  of  thefe  works  is  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  the  engineer,  though  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  with  the  higher  geometry  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  perilling  it  with  advantage.  His  Mecanique 
Philofophique  is  a  profound  work,  in  which,  without  the 
aid  of  a  Angle  diagram,  he  gives  all  the  formulae,  and  the 
various  theorems  and  problems  which  belong  to  the  fei- 
ences  of  mechanics  and  hydiodynamics.  Every  alternate 
page  contains  a  methodical  table  of  the  refults  obtained 
in  the  preceding  page,  the  defeription  of  the  fymbols,  and 
the  theorems,  problems,  and  formulae,  which  may  have 
been  obtained.  The  Trails  de  Mecanique  Elementaire,  by 
M.  Franceur,  publiflied  in  1802,  in  one  volume  oCtavo,  is 
an  excellent  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Prony,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Mecanique  Philofophique 
of  that  author,  to  the  Mecanique  Analytique  of  Lagrange, 
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and  to  the  Mecanique  Celefte  of  Laplace.  None  of  thefe 
works  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh  ;  but  their  place 
is  w'ell  fupplied  by  “  Principles  of  Mechanics,”  by  J. 
Wood,  B.  D.  of  Cambridge,  1799,”  and  “  A  Treatifeon 
Mechanics,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Defcriptive,  by 
Olinthus  Gregory,  A.  M.”  publiflied  in  1806,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  view  of  the  lateft  improvements,  both 
in  theory  and  practice. 

THEORY  OF  MECHANICS. 

The  theory  of  mechanics,  next  to  that  of  geometry,  i& 
juftly  reckoned  the  molt  certain  ;  for,  next  to  that,  it  pro- 
pofes  the  feweft  properties  of  matter  as  objects  of  con¬ 
templation.  Generally  fpeaking,  this  fcience  propofes 
for  consideration,  time,  force,  or  power,  and  the  following 
properties  of  bodies  :  viz.  extenfion,  figure,  impenetrability, 
majs,  mobility,  and  inertia.  The  application  of  this  fcience 
to  the  various  practical  purpofes  in  human  life,  leads  to 
many  other  branches  of  enquiry;  fuch  as,  the  nature  of 
machinery,  the  ad  vantages  and  difadvantages  of  different 
materials,  the  effefts  of  friction,  See.  Each  of  which  will 
be  brought  under  difeuflion,  after  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
theory  are  laid  down. 

Matter  is  a  term  by  which  we  denote  that  fubftance  of 
which  every  thing  our  fenfes  perceive  is  imagined  to  be 
compofed.  So  far  as  relates  to  mechanics,  its  effence  may 
be  regarded  as  conlifting  in  extenfion,  impenetrability ,  and 
inertnefs. 

Body  is  fuch  a  collected  quantity  of  matter  as  is  palpa¬ 
ble,  or  obvious  to  fome  of  the  fenfes.  We  fay  that  a  body 
is  folid,  when  it  is  compofed  of  particles,  or  moleculas,  fo 
adhering  the  one  to  the  other,  that  they  cannot  be  fepa- 
•  rated  without  effort:  fuch  are  metals,  ftone,  wood,  See. 
The  term  fiuid  we  apply  to  fuch  ftibftances  as  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  particles  adhering  very  flightly,  and  which,  yield¬ 
ing  to  any  fmall  effort,  are  ealily  moved  among  each 
other  :  fuch  are  water,  air,  Sc c. 

All  bodies,  it  is  manifeft,  are  extended  ;  and  therefore 
are  found  exilting  under  figure,  or  ftiape,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  extenfion.  It  appears  alfo  effential  to  mat¬ 
ter,  that  it  prevents  all  other  fubftances  of  the  fame  kind 
from  occupying  its  place;  and  that  it  requires  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  fomething  ab  extra  to  remove  it  from  the  iituation, 
or  to  change  its  Itate.  The  former  of  thefe  properties  is 
called  folidity  or  impenetrability  ;  the  latter,  inertnefs  or  iner¬ 
tia-,  ot  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more. 

All  bodies  are  divifible  either  in  reality  or  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  By  art  they  may  be  divided  into  parts  of  fur- 
priling  minutenefs ;  as  by  the  operations  of  grinding, 
hammering,  wiredrawing,  Sec.  In  fome  chemical  folu¬ 
tions  this  may  be  carried  farther  (till.  And  the  confti- 
tuent  particles  of  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  myriads  of 
animalcules  which  are  dilcovered  by  the  microfcope,  mull 
be  fmall  beyond  conception  ;  fo  that  we  can  fcarcely  help 
imagining  the  capacity  of  divifibility  to  be  without  limit. 
What,  however,  are  called  mathematical  demonltrations 
of  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter,  fail  in  their  objeft ; 
they  merely  prove  the  infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion,  in 
a  geometrical  fenfe.  It  is  probable  that,  with  refpect  to 
matter,  the  aflual  divifion  may  admit  of  being  carried  to 
a  different  extent  in  different  bodies;  but  the  inquiry  is 
of  little,  if  any,  confequence  to  the  mechanician 

Space  is  commonly  defined  as,  the  order  of  things  which 
co-exift :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  a  mere  abltrafit  idea,  arifing 
from  our  notion  of  the  actual  or  pofiible  fituation  of  things 
amongft  themfelves.  We  rather  choofe  to  call  fpace  an 
extenfion  confidered  as  without  bounds,  immoveable  but 
penetrable  by  matter:  this  may  be  regarded  as  abfolute 
Jpace.  Relative  fpace  is  that  variable  dimenfion  or  mea- 
lure  of  abfolute  ipace  which  our  fenfes  define  by  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  bodies  within  it. 

Place ,  or  abfolute  place,  is  that  part  of  the  infinite  fpace 
which  a  body  poflelfes.  Relative  place  is  the  fpace  a  body 
occupies  confidered  with  relation  to  other  objects. 

Mobility  is  a  property  of  body,  by  which  it  is  capable 
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•f  being  transferred  From  one  place  to  another,  or  of  ex¬ 
alting  in  different  parts  of  1‘pace. 

All  bodies  are  porous:  whence,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  minutenefs  of  their  particles,  it  happens,  that  fluids 
wijl  infmuate  themfelves  into  all  bodies;  that  fometimes 
a  mixture  of  two  fluids  will  be  lefs  in  bulk  than  when 
they  are  feparate ;  and  that  the  fame  bulk  may  contain 
different  quantities  of  matter,  or  maffes.  Denfity,  flriftly 
fpeaking,  denotes  vicinity  or  clofenefs  of  particles ;  but 
in  mechanical  fcience  it  is  u fed  as  a  term  of  comparifon 
exprefling  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  equal  mole- 
culte,  or  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  one  body,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  moleculae  in  the  fame  bulk  of  another  body. 
Denflty,  therefore,  is  direftly  as  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  inverfely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 

Motion  is  a  Ample  idea,  and  therefore  admits  not  of  de¬ 
finition.  When  we  fay  that  it  is  a  continual  and  fucceflive 
change  of  place,  we  defcribe  it  in  a  periphrafis,  by  itsfen- 
fible  effefts.  Or,  by  another  circumlocution,  motion 
may  be  defcribed  as  that  Hate  of  a  body  which  Is  not  con¬ 
fident  with  its  continuance  in  the  fame  place;  or  in  which 
it  is  not,  in  two  fucceflive  infiants  of  duration,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  divers  fixed  points  in  fpace :  this  ftate 
is  oppofed  to  that  of  rejl.  The  motion  of  bodies  is  con- 
fidered  either  as  abfolute  or  relative.  A  body  is  faid  to  be 
in  abfolute  motion  while  it  is  aftually  pafling  from  one  point 
in  fixed  fpace  to  another  ;  and  to  be  in  relative  motion  while 
its  pofition  is  varying  with  refpect  to  other  bodies.  It  is 
obvious  that  thefe  two  kinds  of  motion  can  only  coincide 
when  the  bodies,  to  which  the  reference  is  made,  are  fixed  ; 
in  other  cafes  a  body  in  relative  motion  may  or  may  not 
be  in  abfolute  motion.  The  determination  of  the  abfo¬ 
lute  motions,  by  means  of  obfervations  on  the  relative 
motions,  is  always  a  matter  of  great  difficulty;  nay,  is 
generally  abfolutely  impoflible.  Thus,  when  a  ball  is 
difcharged  from  a  piece  of  ordnance,  it  is  poflible,  by 
means  of  the  balliftic  pendulum,  and  other  contrivances 
of  ingenious  men,  to  afcertain  its  relative  motion;  that 
is,  its  motion  with  refpeft  to  that  place  on  the  earth’s 
furface  from  which  it  is  projected  ;  but,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  abfolute  motion,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions 
of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  and  probably  the  motion  of 
that  luminary  about  the  centre  of  fome  more  extenfive 
fyftem,  muft;  be  taken  into  the  account;  fo  that  on  the 
whole  this  apparently  Ample  enquiry  becomes  fufficiently 
complex  to  baffle  the  proudeft  efforts  of  human  intelligence. 

The  confideration  of  motion  neceflarily  involves  that 
of  time  ;  for  no  motion  can  be  inftantaneous.  Abfolute  time 
is  a  portion  of  duration  whofe  quantity  is  only  known  by 
a  comparifon  -with  another  portion  ;  and  confequently 
the  relation  between  any  two  parts  of  abfolute  time  is 
not  to  be  difcovered.  Relative  time  is  a  part  of  duration 
■which  elapfes  during  any  motion  of  body,  or  any  fuccef- 
Sion  of  external  appearances. 

Velocity ,  or  celerity ,  is  that  affeftion  of  motion  which  de¬ 
termines  its  quantity  :  it  is  the  name  exprefling  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  fpace  defcribed  by  a  moving  body  and 
the  time  which  elapfes  during  its  defcription  ;  and  it  is 
meafured  by  the  fpace  uniformly  defcribed,  in  a  given  time. 
A  body  is  faid  to  move  with  a  uniform ,  accelerated,  or  re¬ 
tarded,  velocity,  according  as  its  rate  of  motion  continues 
the  fame,  increafes  or  decreafes;  when  the  increafe  orde- 
creafe  of  velocity  is  the  fame  in  any  equal  times,  the  ac¬ 
celeration  or  retardation  is  faid  to  be  uniform ;  and,  when 
this  increafe  or  decreafe  of  velocity  itfelf  increafes  or  de¬ 
creafes  in  any  equal  times,  the  acceleration  or  retardation 
increafes  or  decreafes  in  the  fame  ratio.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances  will  be  brought  more  fully  into  confideration  as 
we  proceed. 

The  direBion  of  a  motion  is  the  pofition  of  the  line  along 
which  it  is  performed  :  thus,  if  a  body  move  from  a  point 
A  to  another  point  B  along  the  ftraight  line  which  joins 
thefe  points,  AB  is  called  the  direction  of  the  body  ;  if 
the  body  move  from  B  to  A  along  the  fame  right  line, 
B  A,  is  the  direftion.  If  a  body  move  along  a  curve  line, 
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its  direElion  is  continually  changing  ;  it  may,  however,  in 
any  given  point  be  regarded  as  coinciding  with  the  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

Force,  or  power,  in  a  mechanical  fenfe,  is  that  which 
caufes  a  change  in  the  ftate  of  a  body,  whether  that  ftate 
be  reft  or  motion.  We  fpeak  here  of  proximate  caufes, 
for  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  mechanics  to  fearch  into  the 
eflential  and  hidden  caufes  of  motion.  The  enquiry  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  material  or  fpiritual  may  exercife  the  talents 
of  ingenious  fpeculatills,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome 
importance  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  but  certainly  forms 
no  part  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  fcience.  The 
mufcular  power  of  animals,  as  likewife  preftiire,  impaft, 
gravity,  eleftricity,  &c.  are'by  us  looked  upon  as  forces, 
or  fources  of  motion;  for  it  is  an  incontrovertable  faff, 
that  bodies  expofed  to  the  free  aflion  of  either  of  thefe 
are  put  into  motion,  or  have  the  ftate  of  their  motion 
changed.  All  forces,  however  various,  are  meafured  by 
the  eft’efls  they  produce  in  like  circumftances ;  whether 
the  effefts  be  creating,  accelerating,  retarding,  or  defleft. 
ing,  motions  ;  the  effeft  of  fome  general  and  commonly- 
obferved  force  is  taken  for  unity;  and  with  this  any 
others  may  be  compared,  and  their  proportions  reprefented 
by  numbers  or  by  lines  ;  in  this  point  of  view  they  are 
confidered  by  the  mathematician  ;  all  elfe  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  univerfal  philosopher  or  the  metaphy- 
fician.  When  we  fay  that  a  force  is  reprefented  by  a 
right  line  A  B,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  it  would  caufe 
a  material  point  fituated  at  reft  in  A,  to  run  over  the  line 
A  B  (which  we  name  the  direBion.  of  the  power)  fo  as  to 
arrive  at  B  at  the  end  of  a  given  time  ;  while  another 
power  fhould  caufe  the  fame  point  to  have  moved  a  greater 
or  lefs  diftance  from  A  in  the  fame  time. 

Among  other  forces,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  fpeak  of 
the  vis  inertia,  or  inert  force,  of  matter  ;  applying  the 
term  to  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  to 
retain  their  prefent  ftate,  or  are  indifferent  to  motion  or 
reft.  But,  while  we  admit  that  much  of  the  language  re¬ 
lating  to  powers,  forces,  actions,  Sec.  is  metaphorical,  we 
muft  objeft  to  fuch  life  of  it  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  this  pro¬ 
perty  being  improperly  called  a  force  :  ift.  Becaufe,  were 
it  a  (finally  fuch,  it  muft  be  of  fome  definite  quantity  in  a 
given  body,  and  therefore  an  impreffed  force  lefs  than 
that  would  not  move  the  body  ;  whereas  any  impreffect 
force,  however  fmall,  will  move  any  body  however  great, 
adly.  Becaufe  it  feems  to  indicate  an  aftive  power  refi- 
dent  in  matter;  or,  rather,  it  implies  an  abfolute  contra, 
diction,  namely,  that  a  body  fhould  be  both  aftive  and 
inaftive  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  defirable,  therefore,  that 
only  the  term  inertia,  or  inertnefs,  fhould  be  retained  ;  for 
this  term  will  imply,  as  it  ought  to  do,  that  matter  is  a 
merely  paflive  thing.  A  fail  which  needs  no  laboured 
proof;  for  this  inertia  prefents  itfelf  immediately  in  all 
our  obfervations  and  experiments  upon  matter,  and  is  in. 
feparable  from  it,  even  in  idea.  When  we  confider  any 
of  the  aftive  powers  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  fuch  as 
gravitation,  magnetifm,  eleflricity,  or  the  attraftions  and 
repulfions  which  take  place  in  the  cohefions  and  fepara- 
tions  of  the  fmall  particles  of  natural  bodies,  and  endea. 
vour  to  refolve  them  into  fome  higher  and  Ampler  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  inertia  is  always  the  common  bafis  upon  which 
we  endeavour  to  ereft  our  folutions.  For  the  aftive  party 
which  is  fuppofed  to  generate  the  gravitation,  magnetifm, 
&c.  in  the  paflive  one,  muft  have  a  motion,  and  inertia, 
whereby  it  continues  in  that  motion,  elfe  it  could  have  no 
power  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  paflive  party  muft  be 
inert  alfo,  elfe  it  could  not  re-aft  againft  the  aftive  party, 
nor  imprefs  motion  on  a  foreign  body.  And  this,  by  tire 
way,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  a  flight  digreflion,  fuggefts 
a  brief  but  cogent  argument  for  the  immateriality  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  For,  as  the  acute  Hartley  obferves,  “  Let 
us  proceed  as  far  as  we  pleafe  in  a  feries  of  fucceflive  fo¬ 
lutions,  we  ftiall  always  find  an  inertia  inherent  in  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  motion  derived  to  it  from  fome  foreign  caufe. 
If  this  caufe  be  fuppofed  matter  always,  we  fhall  be  car. 
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t  ied  on  to’ an  infinite  feries  of  folutions,  in  each  of  which 
the  fame  precife  difficulty  will  recur,  without  our  at  all 
approaching  to  the  removal  of  it.  Whence,  according  to 
the  mathematical  doctrine  of  ultimate  ratios,  not  even  an 
infinite  feries,  were  that  poflible  in  this  cafe,  could  remove 
it.  We  mull:,  therefore,  flop  foinewhere,  and  fuppofe  the 
requifite  motion  to  be  imparted  to  the'fuppofed  fubtle 
matter,  by  fomething  which  is  not  matter  ;  i.  e.  fince  God 
is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  motion,  we  mult  fuppofe  him 
to  be  immaterial.” 

Equilibrium  may  be  defined  generally,  as  an  equality  of 
weights,  powers,  or  forces,  of  any  fort.  Bodies  at  rcjl  are 
in  a  Hate  of  equilibrium,  when  they  are  folicited  by  va¬ 
rious  forces  in  different  directions  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to 
be  completely  balanced,  and  have  no  tendency  to  move 
in  any  direction.  Bodies  in  uiotion  are  in  a  ftate  of  equi¬ 
librium,  when  the  refinance  to  motion  and  the  power  pro¬ 
ducing  it  are  fo  adjufted,  that  the  refult  fhall  be  uniform 
motion.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  both  kinds  of  equili¬ 
brium  is  indifpenfably  neceffary,  in  order  that  the  theory 
may  be  applied  to  good  practical  purpofes. 

We  may  now  define  fomewhat  more  diftinCHy  the 
fcience  of  Mechanics  ;  it  comprifes  the  doCtrine  of  the 
reft,  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion,  of  bodies.  It  may 
be  divided  into  Mechanics,  properly  fo  called,  and  Hy¬ 
draulics  ;  the  firft  comprifes  Statics,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
jeCI  the  balanced  reft  of  folid  bodies  ;  and  Dynamics, 
which  confiders  the  motion  of  folid  bodies.  The  latter 
comprifes  Hydroftatics,  which  relates  to  the  refting  equi¬ 
librium  of  non-elaftic  fluid  bodies  •,  and  Hydrodynamics, 
which  treats  of  fuch  bodies  in  motion.  To  thefe  mult 
likewife  be  added  Pneumatics,  which  comprehends  the 
doCtrine  of  the  weight,  preifure,  and  effects  of  elaliic 
fluids,  as  air,  &c. 

Of  the  LAWS  of  MOTION. 

The  firft  law  of  motion  is,  “  That  a  body  always  per¬ 
feveres  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right 
line,  till  by  fome  external  influence  it  be  made  to  change 
its  ftate.”  That  a  body,  of  itfelf,  perfeveres  in  its  ftate 
of  reft,  is  matter  of  molt  common  and  general  obferva- 
tion,  and  is  what  fuggefts  to  us  the  paflive  nature  of  body  ; 
but  that  it  likewife,  of  itfelf,  perfeveresin  its  Itatd  of  mo¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  reft,  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious,  and 
was  not  underltood,  for  fome  time,  by  philofophers  them- 
felves,  when  they  demanded  the  caufe  of  the  continuation 
»f  motion.  It  is  eafy,  however,  to  fee  that  this  laft  is  as 
general  and  conftant  a  law  of  nature  as  the  firft.  Any 
motions  we  produce,  hereon  the  earth,  foon  languifli, and 
at  length  vanifh  ;  whence  it  is  a  vulgar  notion  that,  in 
general,  motion  diminifhes  and  tends  always  toward  reft. 
.But  this  is  owing  to  the  various  refiftances  which  bodies 
here  meet  with  in  their  motion,  efpecially  from  friftjon, 
«r  their  rubbing  upon  other  bodies  in  their  progrefs,  by 
which  their  motion  is  chiefly  confumed.  For  when,  by 
any  contrivance,  this  -friction  is  much  diminifhed,  we  al¬ 
ways  find  that  the  motion  continues  for  a  long  time. 
Tiius,  when  the  friction  of  the  axis  is  leflened  by  friCiion- 
wheels  applied  to  it,  and  turning  round  with  it,  the  great 
wheel  will  fcmetimes  continue  to  revolve  for  half  an  hour  ; 
and,  when  a  brafs  top  moves  on  a  very  fmall  pivot  on  a 
glafs  plane,  it  will  continue  in  motion  very  fmoothly  for 
a  great  number  of  minutes.  A  pendulum,  fufpended  in 
an  advantageous  manner,  will  vibrate  for  a  great  while, 
notwithttanding  the  reiiftance  of  the  air.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  appears,  that,  if  the  friction  and  other  refiftances  could 
be  taken  quite  away,  the  motions  would  be  perpetual. 
But  what  lets  this  in  the  cieareft  light,  is,  that  a  body 
placed  on  the  deck,  dr  in  the  cabin,  of  a  (hip,  continues 
there  at  reft  while  the  motion  of  the  fhip  remains  uni¬ 
form  and  (teady  ;  and  the  fame  holds  of  a  body  that  is 
carried  along  in  any  fpace  that  lias,  itfelf,  an  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line.  For,  if  a  body  in  motion  tended 
*o  reft,  that  which  is  in  the  cabin  of  a  fhip  ought  to  fall 
lback  towards  the  item,  which  would  appear  as  iurprifing, 


when  the  motion  of  the  fliip  is  uniform  and  fteady,  as  iP 
the  body  ftiould,  of  itfelf,  move  towards  the  ftern  when 
the  fiiip  is  at  reft.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  has  no  effect  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bodies  at  the  furface  ;  that  the  motion  of  a 
fliip  carried  aucay  with  a  current  is  infenfible  to  thole  in 
the  fliip,  unlefs  they  have  an  opportunity  to  ciifcover  it 
by  objects  which  they  know  to  be  fixed,  as  the  fliores, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  by  altronomicai  obferva- 
tions;  and  that  the  motions  of  the  planets- and  comets,  in 
the  free  celeftial  fpaces,  require  no  new  impuiles  to  per¬ 
petuate  them. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  fame  law,  that  a  body  never  changes 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  of  itfelf,  but  by  fome  exter¬ 
nal  influence  01  ly  ;  and  it  is  as  natural  a  confequence  of 
the  paflive  nature  of  body,  as  that  it  never  changes  its 
velocity  of  itfelf.  As  body  has  no  felf- motive  power,  or 
fpontaneity,  if  it  were  to  change  its  direction,  how  could 
it  determine  itfelf  to  any  one  direClion  rather  than  to  an¬ 
other?  This  part  of  the  law  is  likewife  confirmed  by' 
conftant  experience.  If  upon  any  fmooth  plane  a  globe 
of  an  uniform  texture  be  projected,  it  proceeds  always  in 
a  right  line,  without-turning  to  either  fide,  till  its  motion 
be  extinguifhed  by  the  friction  of  the  plane  and  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air.  It  is  true,  that,  in  certain  cafes,  a  ball 
proceeds  upon  a  billiard-table  firft  in  a  right  line,  and,  af¬ 
terwards,  returns  of  itfelf  a  little  way  in  the  fame  right 
line ;  but  this  arifes  from  the  ball’s  having  a  motion  upon 
its  axis,  with  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  progreflive 
motion  on  the  table  ;  which,  when  the  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  is  deflroyed  by  the  friction,  brings  the  ball  back 
again,  till  this  motion  is  likewife  deflroyed  by  the  fame 
friction.  When  a  ball  is  projected  in  the  air,  its  gravity 
indeed  bends  its  motion  into  a  curve,  but  it  continues  to 
move  in  a  plane  of  its  firft  projection  perpendicular  to  tha 
horizon,  without  turning  to  either  fide  of  that  plane  ; 
unlefs  in  fome  cafes,  when,  becaufe  of  its  motion  upon 
its  axis,  the  re-a&ion  of  the  air  makes  it  deviate  fome- 
what  from  it.  If  bodies  changed  the  direction  of  their 
motion  of  themfelves,  they  could  not  continue  at  reft  in 
a  fpace  that  is  carried  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line  ; 
as  they  are  always  found  to  do.  As  body,  therefore,  is 
paflive  in  receiving  its  motion  and  the  direction  of  its  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  it  retains  them  or  perfeveres  in  them,  without 
any  change,  till  it  be  aCted  upon  by  fomething  external. 
This  law  is  now  generally  received  upon  the  beft  evi¬ 
dence,  but  was  not  clearly  underftood  even  fo  lately  as 
in  Kepler’s  time.  From  this  law  alfo  it  appears,  why 
we  enquire  not,  in  philofophy,  concerning  the  caufe  of 
the  continuation  of  the  reft  of  bodies,  or  of  their  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line;  but,  if  amotion  begin,  or  if  a 
motion  already  produced  is  either  accelerated  or  retarded, 
or  if  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  altered,  an  enquiry 
into  the  power  or  caufe  that  produces  this  change  is  a 
proper  fubjeft  of  philofophy;  the  chief  bufinefs  of  which 
(as  fir  Ifaac  New'ton  obferves)  is  to  difcover  the  powers 
that  produce  any  given  motions;  or,  when  the  powers 
are  given,  to  trace  the  motions  that  are  produced  by  them. 

The  fecond  general  law  of  motion  is,  “  That  the  change 
of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force  imprelfed,  and  is 
produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that  force  aCts.’* 
Thus,  when  a  motion  is  accelerated,  as  that  of  a  heavy 
body  defeending  in  the  vertical  line,  the  acceleration  is 
proportional  to  the  power  that  ads  upon  the  body.  If  a 
body  defeend  along  an  inclined  plane,  the  acceleration  of 
the  motion  along  the  plane  is  proportional,  not  to  the  to¬ 
tal  force  of  gravity,  ,but  to  that  part  only  which  ads  in  the 
direCIion  of  the  plane,  as  wiL)  better  appear  when  we  com® 
to  treat  of  the  refolution  of  motion.  When  a  fluid  aCts 
upon  a  body,  as  water  or  air  upon  the  vanes  of  a  mill,  or 
wind  upon  the  fails  of  a  fliip,  the  acceleration  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  not  proportional  to  the  whole  force  of  thofe  fluids, 
but  to  that  part  only  w  hich  is  imprefled  upon  the  vanes  or 
fails,  which  depends  upon  theexcefs  of  the  velocity  of  ths 
fluid  above  the  velocity  which  the  vane  or  fail  has  already 

acquired ; 
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acquired  ;  for,  if  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  he  only  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  the  vane  or  fail,  it  juft  keeps  up  with  it, 
but  has  no  effect  either  to  advance  or  retard  its  motions. 

It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  utrnoft  importance  to  have 
regard  to  the  dircBion  in  which  the  force  is  imprefled,  in 
order  to  determine  the  change  of  motion  produced  by  it. 
It  would  be  very  erroneous  to  fuppofe  that  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  a  fltip,  in  the  direction  in  which  fhe 
fails,  is  proportional  to  the  force  imprefled  when  it  acts 
obliquely  upon  the  fail,  or  when  the  pofition  of  the  fail  is 
oblique  to  the  direftion  in  which  the  fliip  moves.  The 
change  of  her  motion  is  fir  ft  to  be  eft  in:  a  ted  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  force  imprefled,  and  thence,  by  a  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  mechanical  and  geometrical  principles,  the 
change  of  the  motion  of  the  fltip  in  her  own  direction  is 
to  be  derived.  When  gravity,  or  any  centripetal  force, 
afts  upon  a  body  moving  with  a  direction  oblique  to  the 
right  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  centre,  the  change  of  its 
motion  is  not  proportional  to  the  whole  centripetal  force 
which  afts  upon  it,  but  to  that  part  only,  which,  after  a 
j ult  rel'olution  of  the  force,  is  found  to  aft  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  motion.  It  appears  from  thefe  inftances,  of 
how’  extenfive  an  ufe  thefe  general  laws  are  in  the  doftrine 
of  motion. 

The  third  general  law  of  motion  is,  “  That  a  Eli  on  and  re- 
aElion  are  equal  with  oppofite  directions,  and  are  to  be  efli- 
mated  always  in  the  fame  right  line.”  Body  not  only  never 
changes  its  (fate  of  itfelf,  but  refills,  by  its  inertia ,  again  ft 
every  aftion  that  produces  a  change  in  its  motion.  When 
two  bodies  meet,  each  endeavours  to  perfevere  in  its  Hate, 
and  refills  any  change;  and,  becaufe  the  change  which  is 
produced  in  either  may  be  equally  meafured  by  the  aftion 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  other,  or  by  the  refinance  which 
it  meets  with  from  it,  it  follow  s  that  the  changes  produced 
in  the  motions  of  each  are  equal,  but  are  made  in  con¬ 
trary  directions.  The  one  acquires  no  new  force  but 
what  the  other  lofes  in  the  fame  dire&ion  ;  nor  does  this 
laft  lofe  any  force  but  what  the  other  acquires  ;  and  hence, 
though  by  their  collifions  motion  pafles  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  yet  the  fum  of  their  motions,  ellimated  in  a 
given  direction,  is  preferred  the  fame,  and  is  unalterable 
by  their  mutual  aftion  upon  each  other.  In  collecting 
this  fum,  motions  that  have  contrary  directions  are  to  be 
affeCted  with  contrary  flgns ;  amotion  eaftward  is  con-- 
frary  to  a  motion  weltward  ;  fo  that,  if  the  motions  are 
lammed  up  as  having  a  weftern  direction,  a  motion  eaft¬ 
ward  is  to  be  confidered  as  negative,  or  to  be  fubdufted 
tfVom  the  relt.  In  this  manner,  this  law  ferves  to  render 
the  fir  It  law  more  general,  and  to  extend  it  to  any  number 
of  bodies  ;  for  as,  by  the  firft  law,  a  body  perfeveres  in 
its  ftate  of  relt,  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  till  fome 
external  influence  affeCt  it ;  fo  it  follows  from  this  law, 
“  That  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  any  number  of  bodies, 
ellimated  in  a  given  direction,  perfeveres  the  fame  in  their 
mutual  aCtions  and  collifions,  till  fome  external  influence 
difturb  them.” 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  firft  corollary,  from  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  is,  that,  when  a  body  is  aCted  upon  by  two  forces  at 
the  fame  time,  it  will  defcribe  the  diagonal,  by  the  motion 
refulting  from  their  compofition,  in  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  defcribe  the  fides  of  the  parallelogram  by  thofe  forces 
aCting  feparately.  Let  the  body  A,  Plate  I.  fig.  i.  have  a 
motion  in  the  direction  A  B,  reprefen  ted  by  the  right 
line  A  B  ;  at  the  fame  time  let  another  motion  be  com¬ 
municated  to  it  in  the  direction  A  D,  reprefented  by  the 
right  line  A  D  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  ABCD; 
and  the  body  will  proceed  in  the  diagonal  A  C,  and  de¬ 
fcribe  it  in  the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  defcribed  the 
fide  A  B  by  the  firfi  motion,  or  the  fide  A  D  by  the  fecond. 
To  underftand  the  demonftration  of  this  corollary,  we  mull 
‘premife  this  obvious  principle,  that,  when  a  body  is  aCted 
upon  by  a  motion  or  power  parallel  to  a  right  line  given 
in  pofition,  this  power  or  motion  has  no  effeft  to  caufe 
the  body  to  approach  towards  that  right  line  or  recede 
from  it,  but  to  move  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  right  line 
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only  ;  *s  appears  from  the  fecond  law  of  motion.  There¬ 
fore,  A  D  being  parallel  to  B  C,  the  motion  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  A  D  has  no  effeCt  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  body  A  towards  the  line  B  C;  confequently 
it  will  arrive  at  this  line  B  C  in  the  fame  time  as  if  the 
firft  motion  A  B  only  had  been  imprefled  upon  it.  In 
like  manner,  becaufe  A  B  is  parallel  to  DC,  the  motion  A  B 
has  no  effect  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  approach  of 
the  body  A  towards  the  line  D  C  ;  confequently  it  will 
arrive  at  the  line  D  C  in  the  fame  time  as  if  the  motion  A  D 
only  had  been  impreffed  upon  it.  Therefore  the  body  A 
will  arrive  at  both  the  lines  B  C  and  D  C  in  the  fame  time 
that,  by  the  firft  motion  alone,  it  would  have  defcribed  A  B, 
or,  by  the  fecond  alone,  it  would  have  defcribed  AD. 
But  it  can  arrive  at  both  the  lines  B  C  and  DC  no  other 
way  than  by  coming  to  their  interfeftion  C  ;  therefore, 
when  the  two  motions  A  B  and  A  D  are  imprefled  upon 
it  at  once,  it  moves  from  A  to  C,  and  defcribes  the  dia¬ 
gonal  A  C,  in  the  fame  time  that,  by  thefe  motions  aft- 
ing  feparately,  it  would  nave  defcribed  the  fides  A  B 
and  A  D. 

Becaufe  this  corollary  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  ill u (Irate  it  farther.  Suppofe  the  fpace 
'  E  F  G  H,  fig.  2.  to  be  carried  uniformly  forward  in  the 
direction  A  B,  and  with  a  velocity  reprefented  by  A  B. 
Let  a  motion  in  the  direction  A  D,  and  meafured  by  the 
right  line  A  D,  be  impreffed  upon  the  body  A  in  the 
fpace  E  F  G  H.  To  thofe  who  are  in  this  fpace,  the  body 
A  will  appear  to  move  in  the  right  line  A  D;  but  its  real 
or  abfolute  motion  will  be  in  the  diagonal  A  C  of  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  ABCD:  and  it  will  defcribe  A  C  in  the 
fame  time  that  the  fpace  by  its  uniform  motion,  or  any 
point  of  it,  is  carried  over  a  right  line  equal  to  A  B,  or 
that  the  body  A,  by  its  motion  acrofs  the  fpace,  defcribes 
A  D.  For  it  is  manifeft  that  the  line  A  D,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  of  the  fpace7is  carried  into  the  fitua- 
tion  B  C,  and  the  point  D  to  C  ;  fo  that  the  body  A 
really  moves  in  the  diagonal  A  C. 

The  converfe  of  this  corollary  is,  that  the  motion  in  the 
diagonal  A  C,  may  be  refolved  into  the  motions  in  the 
fides  of  the  parallelogram  A  B  and  AD.  For  it  is  mani¬ 
feft  that  if  A  K,  fig.  3.  be  taken  equal  to  A  D  with  an 
oppofite  direction,  and  the  parallelogram  A  K  B  C  be 
completed,  the  right  line  A  B  will  be  the  diagonal  of  this 
parallelogram  ;  confequently,  by  the  two  laft  articles,  the 
motion  A  C  compounded  with  the  motion  A  K,  equal  and 
oppofite  to  the  motion  A  D,  produces  the  motion  A  B  ; 
that  is,  if  from  the  motion  A  C;  in  the  diagonal,  you 
fubduft  the  motion  A  D  in  one  of  the  fides,  there  will  re¬ 
main  the  motion  A  B  in  the  other  fide  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  ABCD. 

This  doftrine  will  receive  farther  illuftration  by  re- 
folving  each  of  the  morions  A  B  and  A  D  into  two  mo¬ 
tions,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  A  C,  and  the 
other  in  the  direftion  perpendicular  to  it;  that  is,  by  re- 
folving  the  motion  A  B,  fig.  4,.  into  the  motions  A  M  and 
A  N,  and  the  motion  A  D  into  the  motions  A  K  and  A  L. 
For,  the  triangles  A  D  K  and  BCM  being  equal  and  fimi- 
lar,  D  K  is  equal  to  B  M,  or  A  L  to  A  N  ;  fo  that,  the 
motions  A  L  and  A  N  being  equal  and  oppofite,  they  de- 
flroy  each  other’s  effeft  ;  and,  it  being  an  obvious  and 
general  principle,  that  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  right 
line  is  no-way  affefted  by  any  two  equal  powers  or  mo¬ 
tions  that  aft  in  direftions  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
oppofite  to  each  other,  it  thus  appears  how  the  body  A  is 
determined  to  move  in  the  diagonal  A  C  ;  and,  becaufe 
A  K  is  equal  to  M  C,  it  appears  how  the  remaining  mo¬ 
tions  A  M  and  A  K  are  accumulated  in  the  direftion  A  C, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  motion  meafured  by  A  C.  It  appears 
likewife  how  abfolute  motion  is  loft  in  the  compofuion  of 
motion ;  for  the  parts  of  the  motions  A  B  and  A  D  that 
are  reprefented  by  A  N  and  A  L,  being  equal  and  oppo¬ 
fite,  deftroy  each  other’s  effeft ;  and  the  other  parts  A  N[ 
and  A  K,  only,  remain  in  the  direftion  of  the  compound¬ 
ed  motion  A  C  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  refolution 
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of  motion,  the  quantity  of  abfolute  motion  is  increafed, 
the  fum  of  the  motions  A  B  artd  AD,  or  B  C,  being 
greater  than  the  motion  AC.  But  the  turn  of  the  mo¬ 
tions,  eflimated  in  a  given  direction,  is  no-way  afl’efted 
by  the  ccmpofition  or  refolution  of  motion,  or  indeed  by 
any  a&ions  or  influences  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  that 
are  equal  and  mutual,  and  have  oppofite  directions. 

For,  fuppofe  that  the  motions  are  to  be  eflimated  in 
the  direction  A  P,  fig.  5.  Let  CP,  B  R,  D  Q,  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  direction  in  the  points  P,  R,  and  Q  ; 
then  the  motions  AC,  A  B,  AD,  reduced  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  A  P,  are  to  be  eflimated  by  A  P,  A  R,  and  A  Q, 
refpeCtively,  the  parts  which  are  perpendicular  to  A  P 
having  no  efFeCt  in  that  direction.  Let  A  P  meet  B  C 
in  S  ;  then,  becaufe  R  P  is  to  S  P  as  B  C  (or  A  D)  to  C  S, 
that  is,  as  A  Q  to  S  P,  it  follows  that  A  Q  is  equal  to  R  P, 
and  that  AR-f-AQ  is  equal  to  A  P ;  that  is,  that  the 
fum  of  the  motions  AB  and  AD,  reduced  to  any  given 
direction  AP,  is  equal  to  the  compounded  motion  AC 
reduced  to  the  fame  direction.  From  which  it  is  obvious, 
that,  in  general,  when  any  number  of  motions  are  com¬ 
pounded  together,  or  are  refolved  according  to  this  gene¬ 
ral  corollary,  the  fum  of  their  motions  continues  invari¬ 
ably  the  fame,  till  fome  foreign  influence  affeCts  them. 

The  ufefulnefs  of  the  fame  corollary  has  induced  au¬ 
thors  to  invent  other  demonftrations  for  the  farther  illus¬ 
tration  of  it.  We  thall  only  add  a  proof  of  the  fimpleft 
cafe,  when  the  motions  A  B  and  A  D  are  equal,  and  the 
angle  BAD  is  a  right  one ;  as  appears  in  fig.  6  and  7. 
In  this  cafe  A  B  C  D  is  a  fquare,  and  the  diagonal  A  C 
bifefts  the  angle  BAD;  and,  becaufe  the  powers  and 
motions  of  A  D  and  A  B  are  equal,  and  there  can  be  no 
reafon  why  the  direction  of  the  compounded  power  or 
motion  fhould  incline  to  one  of  thefe  more  than  to  the 
other,  it  is  evident  that  its  direction  muft  be  in  the  diago¬ 
nal  AC  ;  and  that  the  compounded  power  or  motion  is 
meafured  by  A  C  appears  in  the  following  manner  :  If 
it  is  not  meafured  by  A  C,  firft  let  it  be  meafured  by  any 
right  line  A  E  lefs  than  A  C  ;  join  B  D,  interfeCting  A  C 
in  K ;  upon  A  C  take  A  M  greater  than  A  K,  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  A  C  is  greater  than  AE  ;  through 
the  point  M  draw  the  right  line  F  G  parallel  to  B  D,  meet¬ 
ing  A  D  in  G,  and  A  B  in  F ;  complete  the  parallelograms 
AMGH  and  A  M  F  N  ;  then,  becaufe  thefe  parallelo¬ 
grams  are  fquares  as  well  asABCD,  and  A  D  is  to  A  G 
as  A  K  to  A  M  ;  that  is,  as  A  E  to  A  C  ;  and  A  B  to  A  F 
in  the  fame  proportion  ;  and  becaufe  A  E  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  power  or  motion  compounded  from  AB  and  AD; 
it  follows  that  the  power  or  motion  A  D  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  compounded  from  the  powers  or  motions  A  M  and 
A  H,  and  A  B  from  A  M  and  A  N.  But  A  H  and  A  N, 
afting  equally  with  oppofite  directions,  deftroy  each  other's 
effeCt  ;  lo  that  it  would  follow  that  the  remaining  powers 
or  motions  AM  +  AM(i.e.  2  AM),  which  are  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  A  C,  ought  to  be 
equal  to  A  B  ;  which  is  abfurd,  for  A  M  is  greater  than 
AK  by  the  confirmation,  and  2  AM  greater  than  2  AK 
or  A  C,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  A  E.  In  like 
manner,  itisfhown,  fig.  7.  that  the  compounded  power  or 
motion,  in  the  diagonal  A  C,  is  not  meafured  by  a  right 
line  greater  than  A  C ;  and  therefore  it  is  meafured  pre- 
cifely  by  the  diagonal  A  C  itfelf. 

Prop.  I.  If  a  body  at  ref,  be  acled  upon  at  the  fame  time 
by  three  forces  which  are  reprcfented  in  quantity  and  diretlion  by 
the  three  fules  of  a  triangle,  taken  in  order,  it  will  remain  at  ref. 
— Let  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  A,  fig.  8.  reprefent  the  quantities 
and  directions  of  three  forces  aCting  at  the  fame  time 
upon  a  body  at  A  ;  then,  fince  A  B  and  BC  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  A  C  ;  A  B,  B  C,  and  C  A,  are  equivalent  to  A  C 
and  C  A  ;  but  A  C  and  C  A,  which  are  equal  and  in  op- 
pofite  directions,  keep  the  body  at  reft ;  therefore  A  B, 
B  C,  and  C  A,  will  alfo  keep  the  body  at  reft. 

Prop.  II.  If  a  body  be  kept  at  ref  by  three  forces,  and  two 
$f  them  be  reprefented  in  quantity  and  diredion  by  two  fides,  A  B, 
Si  C,  of  a  triangle,  fig.  8.  the  third  fde,  taken  in  order,  will 
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reprefent  the  quantity  and  diredion  of  the  other  force.— Since 
A  B,  BC,  reprefent  the  quantities  and  directions  of  two 
of  the  forces,  and  AB,  B  C,  are  equivalent  to  A  C,  the 
third  force  muft  be  fuitained  by  A  C  ;  therefore  C  A  mutt 
reprefent  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the  third  force. 

Cor.  If  three  forces  keep  a  body  at  reft,  they  aCt  in  the 
fame  plane  ;  becaufe  the  three  fides  of  a  triangLe  are  in 
the  fame  plane.  (Euc.  2.  %i.) 

Prop.  III.  If  a  body  be  kept  at  ref  by  three  forces,  ading 
upon  it  at  the  fame  time ,  any  three  lines,  which  are  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  thefe  forces,  and  form  a  triangle,  will  reprefent.  than. — - 
Let  three  forces,  acting  in  the  directions  A  B,  A  C,  AD, 
fig.  9.  keep  the 'body  A  at  reft  ;  then  A  B,  AC,  AD, 
are  in  the  fame  plane.  In  A  B  take  any  point,  B,  and 
through  B  draw  B  I  parallel  to  A  C,  meeting  D  A  pro¬ 
duced  in  I ;  then  will  A  B,  B  I,  and  I  A,  reprefent  the 
three  forces. 

For,  A  B  being  taken  to  reprefent  the  force  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  if  B  I  do  not  reprefent  the  force  in  the  direction 
A  C  or  B  I,  let  B  F  be  taken  to  reprefent  it ;  join  A  F  ; 
then,  fince  three  forces  keep  the  body  at  reft,  and  AB,  B  F, 
reprefent  the  quantities  and  directions  of  two  of  them, 
FA  will  reprefent  the  third,  that  is,  F  A  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AD,  which  is  impoffible  ;  (Euc.  11.  i.  Cor.)  there¬ 
fore  B  I  reprefents  the  force  in  the  direction  AC; 
and  confequently  I  A  reprefents  the  third  force,  as  in 
Prop.  II. 

Any  three  lines,  refpeCtively  parallel  to  A  B,  B  I,  I  A, 
and  forming  a  triangle,  will  be  proportional  to  the  fides 
of  the  triangle  A  B  I,  and  therefore  proportional  to  the 
three  forces. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  body  be  kept  at  reft  by  three  forces,  any 
two  of  them  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  which  the  lines  of  their  directions  make  with  the 
direction  of  the  third  force. — Let  A  B  I  be  a  triangle 
whofe  fides  are  in  the  directions  of  the  forces ;  then  thefe 
fides  reprefent  the  forces  ;  and  A  B  :  B  I  ::  fin.  B  I  A  : 
fin.  BAI  ::  fin.  I  AC  :  fin.  BAI  ::  fin.  CAD  ; 
fin.  BAD. 

Cor.  2.  If  a  body,  at  reft,  be  aCted  upon  at  the  fame 
time  by  three  forces,  in  the  directions  of  the  fides  of  a 
triangle  taken  in  order,  and  any  two  of  them  be  to  each 
other  inverfely  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  their  di¬ 
rections  make  with  the  direction  of  the  third,  the  body  will 
remain  at  reft.  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  forces  will  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  three  fides  of  the  triangle,  and  confe¬ 
quently  they  will  fuftain  each  other,  as  in  Prop.  I. 

Prop.  IV.  If  a  body  be  kept  at  ref  by  three  forces,  and 
lines  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  diredions  in  which  they 
ad,  forming  a  triangle,  the  fides  of  this  triangle  will  reprefent 
the  quantities  of  the  forces. — Let  AB,  B  C,  C  A,  fig.  10.  be 
the  directions  in  which  the  forces  aft ;  and  let  them  form 
the  triangle  ABC;  then  the  lines  AB,  B  C,  C  A,  will 
reprefent  the  forces.  Draw  the  perpendiculars  D  H,  E  I, 
FG,  forming  a  triangle  GHI ;  then,  fince  the  four  an¬ 
gles  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  AD  H  F  are  equal  to  four 
right  angles,  and  the  angles  at  D  and  F  are  right  angles, 
the  remaining  angles  DHF,  D  A  F,  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  or  to  the  two  angles  DHF,  D  H  G  ;  confe¬ 
quently,  the  angle  D  A  F  is  equal  to  the  angle  IHG.  In 
the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fliown, -that  the  angles  ABC, 
B  C  A,  are  refpeCtively  equal  to  G  I  H,  H  G  I ;  therefore 
the  triangles  ABC  and  GHI  are  equiangular ;  hence, 
the  fides  about  their  equal  angles  being  proportiona1,  the 
forces,  which  are  proportional  to  the  lines  A  B,  B  C,  C  A, 
are- proportional  to  the  lines  HI,  I  G,  G  H. 

Cor.  If  the  lines  D  H,  El,  F  G,  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  lines  D  B,  EC,  FA,  and  form  a  triangle  G  H  I, 
the  fides  of  this  triangle  will  reprefent  the  quantities  of 
the  forces. 

Prop.  V.  If  any  number  of  forces ,  reprefented  in  quantity 
and  diredion  by  the  fides  of  a  polygon,  taken  in  order,  ad  at 
the  fame  time  upon  a  body  at  ref,  they  will  keep  it  at  ref. — Let 
AB,  B  C,  CD,  DE,  and  E  A,  fig.  n.  reprefent  the 
forces;  then,  fince  AB,  BC,  CD,  and  DE,  are  equi- 
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valent  to  Afi|  AB,  $C,  CD,  DE,  and  EA,  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  A  E  and  E  A  ;  that  is,  they  will  keep  the  body 
at  reft. 

Prop.  VI.  If  any  number  of  lines ,  taken  in  order,  reprcfent 
the  quantities  and  direElions  of  forces  which  keep  a  body  at  ref , 
thefe  lines  will  form  a  polygon. — Let  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  and 
DE,  fig.  ix.  reprefent  forces  which  keep  a  body  at  reft; 
then  the  point  E  coincides  with  A.  If  not,  join  A  E  ; 
then  A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  and  D  E,  are  equivalent  to  A  E  ; 
and  the  body  will  be  put  in  motion  by  a  Angle  force  A  E, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  fuppotition  ;  therefore  the  point 
E  coincides  with  A,  and  the  lines  form  a  polygon. 

This  and  the  laft  propolition  are  true  when  the  forces 
aft  in  different  planes. 

Of  the  MECHANICAL  POWERS. 

The  mechanical  powers  are  the  mod  timple  inftruments 
n fed  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  weights,  or  communi¬ 
cating  motion  to  bodies;  and  by  the  combination  of  which, 
all  machines,  however  complicated,  are  conlirufted. 

Thefe  powers  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  the  lever  ;  the 
wheel  and  axle ;  the  pulley ;  the  inclined  plane ;  the 
fcrew;  and  the  wedge. 

When  two  forces  aft  upon  each  other  by  means  of  any 
machine,  one  of  them  is,  for  the  fake  of  diftinftion,  called 
the  power,  and  the  other  the  weight.  The  weight  is  the 
refinance  to  be  overcome,  or  the  effeft  to  be  produced. 
The  power  is  the  force,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  is  employed  to  overcome  that  refiftance,  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  effeft. 

Of  the  Lever. 

A  lever  is  an  inflexible  bar  or 'rod,  moving  freely 
round  a  point  called  its  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion. 
Levers  have  been  generally  divided  into  three  kinds.  In 
levers  of  the  firft  kind  the  fulcrum  is  fituated  between 
the  power  and  the  weight,  as  in  fteelyards,  fciffars,  pin¬ 
cers,  &c.  Levers  of  the  fecond  kind  have  the  weight  be¬ 
tween  the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  cutting-knives 
fattened  at  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  in  the  oars  of  a 
boat  where  the  water  is  regarded  as  the  fulcrum.  In  le¬ 
vers  of  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  fulcrum,  as  in  tongs,  (beers  for  (heep,  See.  The 
bones  of  animals  are  generally  confidered  as  levers  of  the 
third  kind  ;  for  the  mufcles,  by  the  contraction  of  which 
the  power  or  moving  force  is  generated,  are  fixed  much 
nearer  to  the  joints  or  centres  of  motion  than  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  weight  to  be  railed. 

The  properties  of  the  lever  cannot  be  deduced  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  propofitions  laid  down  in  the  laft  fection, 
becaufe  the  forces  afting  upon  the  lever  are  not  applied 
at  a  point,  which  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe  in  the 
compofition  and  refolution  of  forces;  they  may  however 
be  derived  from  the  following  principles  or  axioms,  the 
truth  of  which  will  readily  be  admitted. 

i.  If  two  weights  balance  each  other  upon  a  ftraight 
lever,  the  preffure  upon  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  (um 
of  the  weights,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  lever. 

z.  If  a  weight  be  fupported  upon  a  lever  which  reds 
on  two  fulcrums,  the  preffure  upon  the  fulcrums  is  equal 
to  the  whole  weight. 

3.  Equal  forces,  afting  perpendicularly  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  equal  arms  of  a  lever,  exert  the  fame  effort  to  turn 
the  lever  round. 

Prop.  VII.  If  two  equal  weights  aEl  perpendicularly  upon 
a  ftraight  lever,  the  effort  to  put  it  in  motion,  round  any  fulcrum, 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  they  ailed  together  at  the  middle  point 
between  them.— 'Let  A  and  B,  fig.  12,  13.  be  two  equal 
weights,  afting  perpendicularly  upon  the  lever  F B,  whole 
fulcrum  is  F.  Bifeft  A  B  in  C;  make  CE  =  CF ;  and 
at  E  fuppofe  another  fulcrum  to  be  placed.  Then,  fince 
the  two  weights  A  and  B  are  fupported  by  E  and  F,  and 
thefe  fulcrums  are  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpeft  to  the 
equal  weights,  each  firft  a  ins  an  equal  preffure  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  weight  fuftained  by  E  is  equal  to  half  the  fum  of 
the  weights.  Now  let  the  weights  A  and  B  be  placed  at 
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Cj  the  middle  point  between  A  and  B,  and  confequently 
the  middle  point  between  E  and  F  ;  then,  fince  E  and  F 
fupport  the  whole  weight  C,  and  are  fimilarly  fituated 
with  refpeft  to  it,  the  fulcrum  E  fupports  half  the  weight; 
that  is,  the  preffure  upon  E  is  the  fame,  whether  the 
weights  are  placed  at  A  and  B,  or  collefted  in  C,  the 
middle  point  between  them;  and  therefore,  the  effort  to 
put  the  lever  in  motion  round  F  is  the  fame  on  either 
fuppofition. 

Cor.  If  a  weight  be  formed  into  a  cylinder  A  B,  fig.  14. 
which  is  every-where  of  the  fame  denftty,  and  placed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  the  effort  of  any  part  A  D,  to  put 
the  whole  in  motion  round  C,  is  the  fame  as  if  this  part 
were  collefted  at  E,  the  middle  point  of  AD.  For  the 
weight  AD  may  be  fuppofed  to  con  lift  of  pairs  of  equal 
weights,  equally  diftant  from  the  middle  point.  And 
what  is  here  affirmed  of  weights,  is  true  of  any  forces 
which  are  proportional  to  the  weights,  and  aft  in  the 
fame  direftions. 

Prop.  VIII.  Tiov  weights,  or  two  forces,  aiding  perpendi¬ 
cularly  upon  a  ftraight  lever,  will  balance  each  other,  when  tin $ 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  their  dftances  from  the  fulcrum. 

Cafe  1.  When  the  weights  aft  on  contrary  fides  of  the 
fulcrum.- — Let  x  and y  be  the  two  weights,  and  let  them 
be  formed  into  the  cylinder  A  B,  fig.  14.  which  is  every¬ 
where  of  the  fame  denfity.  Bifeft  AB  in  C  ;  then  this 
cylinder  will  balance  itfelf  upon  the  fulcrum  C.  Divide 
A  B  into  two  parts  in  D,  fo  that  A  D  :  D  B  : :  x  :  y, 
and  the  weights  of  AD  and  DB  will  be  refpeftively  x  and 
y\  bifeft  A  D  in  E,  and  D  B  in  F  ;  then,  fince  A  D  and 
D  B  keep  the  lever  at  reft,  they  will  keep  it  at  reft  when 
they  are  collefted  at  E  and  F ;  that  is,  x,  when  placed  at 
E,  will  balance  y,  when  placed  at  F  ;  and  x  :  y  ::  AD 
:  BD  ::  AB  —  BD  :  AB  — AD  ::  2  C  B  —  2  B  F  : 
2  A  C  —  2  A  E  ::  2  C  F  :  2  C  E  ::  CF  :  C  E. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  two  forces  aft  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  centre  of  motion. — Let  A  B,  fig.  13.  be  a  lever  whofe 
fulcrum  is  C  5  A  and  B  two  weights  afting  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upon  it;  and  let  A  :  B  ::  B  C  :  A  C.  Then  thefe 
weights  will  balance  each  other,  as  appears  by  the  former 
Cafe.  Now,  fuppofe  a  power  fufficient  to  fuftain  a  weight 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  weights  A  and  B,  to  be  applied 
at  C,  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  in  which  the  weights 
aft  ;  then  will  this  power  fupply  the  place  of  the  fulcrum  ; 
(Ax.  1.)  alfo,  a  fulcrum  placed  at  A,  or  B,  and  fuftain- 
ing  a  weight  A,  or  B,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  body 
there,  and  the  equilibrium  will  remain.  Let  B  be  the 
centre  of  motion ;  then  we  have  a  ftraight  lever  whofe 
centre  of  motion  is  B,  and  the  two  forces  A  and  A  -f-  B, 
afting  perpendicularly  upon  it  at  the  points  A  and  C, 
fuftain  each  other;  alfo,  A  :  B  ::  BC  :  AC;  therefore 
A  :  A  +  B  ::  BC  :  BA. 

Cor.  1.  If  two  weights,  or  two  forces,  afting  perpendi¬ 
cularly  on  the  arms  of  a  ftraight  lever,  keep  each  other 
in  equilibrio,  they  are  inverfely  as  their  diftances  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  For  the  weights  will  balance  when 
they  are  in  that  proportion,  and,  if  the  proportion  be  al¬ 
tered  by  increafing  or  diminifhing  one  of  the  weights,  its 
effort  to  turn  the  lever  round  will  be  altered,  or  the  equi¬ 
librium  will  be  deflroyed. 

Cor.  2.  Since  A  :  B  ::  BC  :  AC,  when  there  is  an 
equilibrium  upon  the  lever  A  B,  whofe  fulcrum  is  C,  by 
multiplying  extremes  and  means,  AX  AC  =  HxBC, 

Cor.  3.  When  the  power  and  weight  aft  on  the  fame 
ffde  of  the  fulcrum,  and  keep  each  other  in  equilibrio, 
the  weight  fuftained  by  the  fulcrum  is  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  power  and  the  weight. 

Cor.  4.  In  the  common  balance,  the  arms  of  the  lever 
are  equal ;  confequently,  the  power  and  weight,  or  two 
weights,  which  fuftain  each  other,  are  equal.  In  the  falfe 
balance,  one  arm  is  longer  than  the  other ;  therefore  the 
weight,  which  is  fufpended  at  this  arm,  is  proportionally 
lefs  than  the  weight  which  it  luftains  at  the  other. 

Cor.  5.  If  the  fame  body  be  weighed  at  the  two  ends 
of  a  falfe  balance,  its  true  weight  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  apparent  weights. 
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Call  the  (rue  weight  x *  and  the  apparent  weights,  when 
it  is  fufpended  at  A  and  B,  a  and  b  refpeftively  ;  then 
a  :  x  : :  A  C  :  B  C,  and  x  :  b  : :  A  C  :  B  C  ;  therefore 
a  :  x  : :  x  :  b. 

Cor.  6.  If  a  weight  C,  fig.  16.  be  placed  upon  a  lever 
which  is  fupported  upon  two  props  A  and  B  in  an  hori- 
aontal  polition,  The  preflure  upon  A  :  the  prell'ure  upon 
B  ::  BC  :  AC.  For,  if  B  be  conceived  to  be  the  ful¬ 
crum,  we  have  this  proportion  :  The  weight  fuftained 
by  A  :  the  weight  C  : :  B  C  :  A  B ;  in  the  fame  manner, 
if  A  be  confidered  as  the  fulcrum,  then,  The  weight  C  : 
the  weight  fuftained  by  B  ::  AB  :  C  A.  Therefore,  ex 
esquo,  The  weight  fuftained  by  A  :  the  weight  fuftained 
by  B  : :  B  C  :  A  C. 

Cor.  7.  If  a  given  weight  P,  fig.  17.  be  moved  along  the 
graduated  arm  of  a  fcraight  lever,  the  weight  W,  which  it 
will  balance  at  A,  is  proportion-id  to  CD,  the  diltance  at 
which  the  given  weight  acts. 

When  there  is  an  equilibrium,  WxAC  =  PxDC; 
and  AC  and  P  are  Invariable;  therefore  W  Ct  DC. 

Prop.  IX.  If  two  forces,  acling  upon  the  arms  of  any  lever, 
keep  it  at  ref,  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  perpendi¬ 
culars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  to  the  directions  in  which 
the  forces  ad. 

Cafe  1.  Let  two  forces,  A  and  B,  fig.  18.  a 61  perpendicu¬ 
larly  upon  the  arms  C  A,  C  B,  of  the  lever  A  C  B,  whofe 
fulcrum  is  C,  and  keep  each  other  at  reft.  Produce  B  C 
to  D,  and  make  C  D  ==  C  A  ;  then  the  effort  of  A  to 
move  the  lever  round  C,  will  be  the  fame,  whether  it  be 
fuppofed  to  aft  perpendicularly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  C  A,  or  CD;  and  on  the  latter  fuppofition,  fince 
there  is  an  equilibrium,  A  :  B  ::  CB  :  CD;  therefore 
A  :  B  ::  C  B  :  C  A. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  directions  AD,  BH,  fig.  19.  in  which 
the  forces  aft,  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  arms. — Take 
A  D  and  B  H  to  reprefent  the  forces  ;  draw  C  M  and  C  N 
at  right  angles  to  tliofe  directions;  alfo  draw  AF  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  DF  parallel,  to  AC,  and  complete  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  G  F ;  then  the  force  A  D  is  equivalent  to  the 
two  A  F,  AG,  of  which,  AG  aits  in  the  direction  of 
the  arm,  and  therefore  can  have  no  effefl  in  cauling  or 
preventing  any  angular  motion  in  the  lever  about  C.  Let 
B  H  be  refolved,  in  the  fame  manner,  into  the  two  B  I,  B  K, 
of.  which  B  I  is  perpendicular  to,  and  B  K  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  the  arm  CB;  then  BK  will  have  no  eff'edt  in 
caufing  or  preventing  any  angular  motion  in  the  lever 
about  C  ;  and  fince  the  lever  is  kept  at  reft,  A  F  and  B  I, 
which  produce  this  effeft,  and  aft  perpendicularly  upon 
the  arms,  are  to  each  other,  by  the  firft  cafe,  inverfely  as 
the  arms  ;  that  is,  A  F  :  B  I  ::  C  B  :  C  A,  or  A  F  X 
C  A  =  B  I  X  C  B.  Alfo  in  the  fimilar  triangles  A  D  F, 
ACM,  As  AF  :  AD  ::  CM  :  C  A,  and  A  F  X 
C  A  =  A  D  X  C  M  ;  in  the  fame  manner,  B  1  X  CE  = 
B  H  X  C  N  5  therefore,  A  D  X  CM  =  BH  X  CN,  and 
AD  :  BH  ::  CN  :■  CM. 

Cor.  1.  Let  a  body  I  K,  fig.  20.  be  moveable  about  the 
centre  C,  and  two  forces  aft  upon  it  at  A  and  B,  in  the  di- 
ndtions  AD,  BH,  which  coincide  with  the  plane  ACB  ; 
join  AC,  CB  ;  then  this  body  may  be  confidered  as  a  lever 
ACB,  and,  drawing  the  perpendiculars  CM,  C  N,  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium,  when  The  force  afting  at  A  :  the 
force  acting  at  B  :  CN  :  CM. 

Cor.  2.  The  effort  of  the  force  A,  to  turn  the  lever 
round,  is  the  fame,  at  whatever  point  in  the  direftion 
JV1  D  it  is  applied:  becaufe  the  perpendicular  CM  re¬ 
mains  the  fame. 

Cor.  3.  Since  CA  :  CM  ::  rad.  r  fin.  CAM,  CM  = 
C  A  X  fin-  CAM  ,  ,  _  . , 

- j -  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  CN  = 

CB  X  fin!  CBN  .  . 

- “j - ;  therefore,  when  there  is  an  equi¬ 
librium,  The  power  at  A  :  the  weight  at  B  :: 
CBxfin.  CBN  C  A  X  fin.  CAM 

- -  »  - p — - —  ;;  CB  X  nn. 

rad.  rad. 

CBN  C  A  X  fin.  CAM. 


for.  4.  If  the  lever  A  C  B,  fig.  ax.  be  ftraight,  and  the 
direftions  AD,  B  H,  parallel,  A  :  B  ::  BC  :  AC  j 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  fin.  CAM  =  fin.  C  B  H.  Hence 
alfo,  Ax  ACrBxBC. 

Cor.  5.  If  two  weights  balance  each  other  upon  a  ftraight 
lever  in  any  one  polition,  they  will  balance  each  other  in 
any  other  polition  of  the  lever  ;  for  the  weights  aft  in  pa¬ 
rallel  direftions,  and  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  invariable. 

Cor.  6.  If  a  man,  balanced  in  a  common  pair  of  feales, 
prefs  upwards  by  means  of  a  rod,  againft  any  point  in  the 
beam,  except  that  from  which  the  fcale  is  fufpended,  he 
will  preponderate. — Let  the  aftion  upwards  take  place  at 
D,  fig.  22.  then  the  fcale,  by  the  re-aftion  downwards, 
v.iil  be  brought  into  the  fituation  E  ;  and  the  effeft  will 
he  the  fame  as  if  D  A,  A  E,  D  E,  conllituted  one  mafs  ; 
that  is,  drawing  EF  perpendicular  to  C  A  produced,  as 
if  the  fcale  were  applied  at  F  ;  confequently  the  weight, 
neceffary  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  is  greater  than  If 
the  fcale  were  fuffered  to  hang  freely  from  A,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  C  F  :  C  A. 

Cor.  7.  Let  AD,  fig.  23.  reprefent  a  wheel,  bearing  a 
weight  at  its  centre  C  ;  A  B  an  obftacle  over  which  it  is- 
to  be  moved  by  a  force  afting  in  the  direftion  C  E  ;  join 
C  A,  draw  C  D  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  from  A 
draw  A  G,  A  F,  at  right  angles  to  C  E,  C  D.  Then  C  A 
may  be  confidered  as  a  lever  whofe  centre  of  motion  is  A, 
C  D  the  direftion  in  which  the  weight  afts,  and  C  E  the 
direftion  in  which  the  power  is  applied  ;  and  there  is  an 
equilibrium  on  this  lever  when  The  power  :  the  weight 
::  AF  :  AG.  Suppofing  the  wheel,  the  weight,  and 
the  obftacle,  given ;  the  power  is  the  leaft  when  A  G  is  the 
greateft ;  that  is,  when  C  E  is  perpendicular  to  C  A,  or 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  A. 

Cor.  8.  Let  two  forces  afting  in  the  direftions  AD,  BH, 
upon  the  arms  of  the  lever  ACB,  fig.  24.  keep  each  other 
in  equilibrio ;  produce  D  A  and  H  B  till  they  meet  in  P'j 
join  CP,  and  draw  CL  parallel  to  PB  ;  then  will  P  L, 
L  C,  reprefent  the  two  forces,  and  P  C  the  preffure  upon 
the  fulcrum.  For,  if  PC  be  made  the  radius,  CM  and 
C  N  are  the  fines  of  the  angles  C  P  M,  C  P  N,  or  CP  L, 
PCL;  and  PL  :  LC  ::  fin.  PCL  :  fin.  LPC  :  CN 
:  CM;  therefore  PL,  LC,  reprefent  the  quantities  and 
direftions  of  the  two  forces,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  applied  at  P,  and  which  are  fuftained  by  the  re-adtion 
of  the  fulcrum  ;  confequently,  CP  represents  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  direftion  of  that  re-adtion,  or  P  C  reprefents  the 
preffure  upon  the  fulcrum. 

Prop.  X.  In  a  combination  of  fraight  levers,  A  B,  CD, 
fig.  25,  26.  Plate  II.  uhofe  centres  of  motion  are  E  and  F, 
if  they  ad  perpendicularly  upon  each  ether,  and  the  diredions  in 
which  the  power  and  weight  are  applied  be  alfo  perpendicular  to 
the  arms,  there  is  an  equilibrium  when  P  :  W  ::  E  B  X  F  D 
:  E  A  X  F  C. — For,  The  power  at  A  :  the  weight  at  B 
or  C  ::  EB  :  F.  A  ;  and,  The  weight  at  C  :  the  weight 
at  D  ::  FD  :  FC;  therefore,  P  :  W  ::  EB  XFD  ; 
E  A  X  FC.  By  the  fame  method  we  may  find  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  power  and  the  weight,  when  there  is 
an  equilibrium,  in  any  other  combination  of  levers. 

Cor.  If  E  and  F  be  confidered  as  the  power  and  weight, 
A  and  D  the  centre  of  motion,  we  have,  as  before,  E  1 
F  ::  F  D  X  B  A  :  AE  X  C  D.  Hence,  The  preffure 
upon  E  :  the  preffure  upon  F  ::  FD  X  BA  :  AE  x  CD. 

Prop.  XI.  Any  weights  will  keep  each  other  in  equilibrio  on 
the  arms  of  a  fraight  lever,  when  the  produds,  which  arifefroin 
multiplying  each  weight  by  its  diflance  from  the  fulcrum,  are 
equal  on  each  fide  of  the  fulcrum. — The  weights  A,  B,  D, 
and  E,  F,  fig.  27.  will  balance  each  other  upon  the  lever, 
A  F,  whofe  fulcrum  is  C,  if  Ax  AC  +  B  XBC-j* 
D  X  D  C  =  E  X  E  C  -f  F  X  F  C.  In  C  F  take  any  point 
X,  and  let  the  weights  r,  s,  t,  placed  at  X,  balance 
refpeftively,  A,  Bs  D ;  then  Ax  AC  =  rx  XC;  B 
XBC  =  j  X  XC;  D  X  D  C —  t  X  X  C  ;  or,  A  X 
A  C  — B  X  B  C  D  X  D  C  —  r  -p  s  -j-  /  X  X  C .  In  the 
fame  manner,  let  p  and  q,  placed  at  Y,  balance  refpec- 

tively,  E  and  F  5  Jhem  p-pjxYC  =  ExEC-|-FX 
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C  5  but,  by  tbe  fuppofition,  AX  AC-f  By  BC 
DxDC  =  ExEC+FxFCj  therefore  r  +  s  +  t  x 
X  C  p  -^q  X  YC,  and  the  weights  r,  s,  t,  placed  at 
X,  balance  the  weights  p,  q,  placed  at  Y ;  alfo  A,  B,  D, 
balance  the  former  weights,  and  E,  F,  the  latter;  confe- 
quently,  A,  B,  D,  will  balance  E  and  F.  This  we  lhall 
refer  to  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Cor.  i.  If  the  weights  do  not  act  in  parallel  directions, 
inftead  of  the  diftances  we  mult  fubftitute  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion,  upon  the  directions. 

Cor.  2.  In  Cor.  7.  Prop.  VIII.  the  lever  is  fuppoled  to 
be  without  weight,  or  the  arms  AC,  C  D,  to  balance  each 
other.  In  the  formation  of  the  (teelyard,  fig.  28.  the 
longer  arm  C  B  is  heavier  than  C  A,  and  allowance  mull 
be  made  for  this  excefs.  Let  the  moveable  weight,  P, 
when  placed  at  E,  keep  the  lever  at  relt ;  then,  when  W 
and  P  are  fufpended  upon  the  lever,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
mains  at  reft,  W  fuftains  P,  and  alfo  a  weight  which 
would  fupport  P  when  placed  at  E  ;  therefore  W  x  A  C 
=  PXDC  +  PXEC  =  PX  DE;  and,  fince  A  C  and  P 
are  invariable,  W  CC  E  D  ;  the  graduation  mult  therefore 
begin  from  E;  and,  if  P,  when  placed  at  F,  fupport  a 
weight  of  one  pound  at  A,  take  F  G,  G  D,  &c.  equal  to 
each  other,  and  to  E  F  j  and,  when  P  is  placed  at  G,  it  will 
fupport  two  pounds;  when  at  D,  it  will  fupport  three 
pounds,  & c.  This  is  the  common  lteelyard. 

Of  the  Wheel  and  Axle. 

The  wheel  and  axle,  or  axis  in  peritrockio,  has  a  near  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  lever;  the  power  is  applied  at  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  is  raifed  by  a  rope  that 
is  gathered  up  (while  the  machine  turns  round)  on  the 
axis.  The  power  may  be  conceived  as  applied  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arm  of  a  lever  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  weight  as  applied  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  axle ;  only  thofe  arms  do  not  meet 
at  one  centre  of  motion,  as  in  the  lever,  but  in  place  of 
this  centre  we  have  an  axis  of  motion,  viz.  the  axis  of  the 
whole  engine.  But,  as  this  can  produce  no  difference, 
it  follows  that  the  power  and  weight  are  in  equilibrio 
when  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely  as  the  diftances  of 
their  diredtions  from  the  axis,  or  axle,  of  the  engine  ;  or 
when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  radius  of  the  roller 
is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  the  power  being  fuppofed 
to  adt  in  a  perpendicular  to  this  radius ;  but,  if  the  power 
adt  obliquely  to  this  radius,  fubftitute  a  perpendicular 
from  the  axis  on  the  direction  of  the  power,  in  the  place 
of  the  radius.  Thus,  if  A  B  D  E,  fig,  29.  reprefent  the 
cylindrical  roller,  H  P  N  the  wheel,  L  M  the  axis,  or  right 
line  upon  which  the  whole  engine  turns,  Q  the  point  of 
the  furface  of  the  roller  where  the  weight  W  is  applied, 
P  the  point  where  the  power  is  applied,  K  Q  the  radius  of 
the  roller,  C  P  the  radius  of  the  w  heel  ;  then,  if  the  power 
P  sft  with  a  diredtion  perpendicular  to  C  P,  the  power 
and  weight  will  fuitain  each  other  when  P  is  to  W  as  K  Q 
to  C  P  or  C  PI  ;  but,  if  the  power  adt  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  PR,  let  C  R  be  perpendicular  from  C,  the  centre  of 
the  wheel,  on  that  direction  ;  then  P  and  W  will  fuitain 
each  other  when  P  is  to  WasKQtoCR;  becaufe,  in 
this  cafe,  a  power  P  has  the  fame  effedt  as  if  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  point  R  of  its  direction,  adting  in  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  CR.  See  Axis,  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 

Of  the  Pulley. 

A  pulley  is  a  fmall  wheel,  or  rundle,  having  a  channel 
round  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis,  ferving,  by  means  of  a 
rope  which  Aides  in  its  channel,  for  the  railing  of  weights. 
The  Latins  call  it  trochlea  ;  and  the  leamen,  when  fitted 
with  a  rope,  a  tackle.  An  alfemblage  of  feveraf  pulley's  is 
called  a  lyltem  of  pulleys,  or  polyfpafion  ;  fome  of  which 
are  in  a  block  or  cafe,  which  is  fixed  ;  and  others  in  a 
block  which  is  moveable,  and  riles  with  the  weight.  The 
moveable  w  heel  or  rundle,  is  called  the  Jheave ,  or  Jhiver  ; 
the  axis  on  which  it  turns,  the  gudgeon ;  and  the  fixed 
piece  of  wood  or  iron,  into  which  it  is  put,  the  block. 
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One  of  the  ufes  of  the  pulley  ts  when  the  vertical  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  power  is  to  be  changed  into  an  horizontal  one, 
or  an  afcending  diredtion  into  a  defcending  one  ;  and  the 
contrary.  This  is  found  a  good  provifion  for  the  fafety 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  drawing  with  the  pulley. 
The  change  of  diredlion  by  the  means  of  a  pulley  has  this 
farther  advantage;  that,  if  any  power  can  exert  more  force 
in  one  diredtion  than  another,  w'e  3 re  here  able  to  employ 
it  in  its  greateft  force.  Thus,  e.  g.  a  horfe  cannot  draw 
in  a  vertical  diredtion,  but  draws  with  all  its  advantage  in 
a  horizontal  one.  By  changing  the  vertical  draught, 
therefore,  into  a  horizontal  one,  a  horfe  becomes  qualified 
to  raife  a  weight. 

But  the  grand  ufe  of  the  pulley  is,  where  feveral  of  them 
are  combined  ;  thus  forming  what  Vitruvius,  and  others 
after  him,  call  polyfpajla ;  the  advantages  of  which  are, 
that  the  machine  takes  up  but  little  room,  is  eafily  removed, 
and  railesa  very  great  weight  with  a  moderate  force.  But 
pulleys  have  a  great  deal  of  fridtion,  on  the  following  ac¬ 
counts:  1.  Becaufe  the  diameters  of  their  axes  bear  a  very' 
confiderable  proportion  to  their  own  diameters.  2.  Be- 
caufe  in  working  they  are  apt  to  rub  againft  one  another, 
or  againft  the  tides  of  the  block.  3.  Becaufe  of  the  ftiff- 
nefs  of  the  rope  that  goes  over  and  under  them. 

Ttie  pulley  is  faid  to  be  fixed  or  moveable ,  according 
the  centre  of  motion  is  fixed  or  moveable. 

Prop.  XI.  In  the  Jingle  fixed  pulley ,  there  is  an  equilibrium, 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  equal. — Let  a  power  and  weight 
P  V/,  fig.  30.  equal  to  each  other,  adt  by  means  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  flexible  rope  P  D  W,  which  pafles  over  the  fixed 
pulley  A  D  B  ;  then,  whatever  force  is  exerted  at  D  in  tire 
diredtion  DAP,  by  the  power,  an  equal  force  is  exerted 
by  the  weight  in  the  direction  D  B  W  5  thefe  forces  will 
therefore  keep  each  other  in  equilibrio. 

Cor.  1.  Converfely,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  the 
power  and  weight  are  equal. 

Cor.  2.  The  propofition  is  true  in  whatever  diredlion  the 
power  is  applied;  the  only' alteration  made,  by  changing 
its  diredtion,  is  in  the  preflure  upon  the  centre  of  motion. 

Prop.  XII.  In  thefingle  moveable  pulley ,  whofe  firings  are  pa¬ 
rallel,  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  1  to  2.  In  this  and  the 
following  propofitions,  the  power  and  weight  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  in  equilibrio. 

A  firing  fixed  at  E,  fig.  31.  pafles  under  the  moveable 
pulley  A,  and  over  the  fixed  pulley  B  ;  the  weight  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  centre  of  the  pulley  A,  and  the  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  P.  Then,  fince  the  firings  E  A,  BA,  are  in  the 
diredtion  in  which  the  weight  acts,  they  exactly  fuitain 
it;  and  they  are  equally  ftretched  in  every  point,  there¬ 
fore  they  fuftain  it  equally  between  them  ;  or  each  fuf¬ 
tains  half  the  weight.  Alfo,  whatever  weight  A  B  fuf¬ 
tains,  P  fuftains;  therefore,  P  :  W  ::  j  :  2. 

Prop.  XIII.  In  general,  in  the  Jingle  moveable  pulley ,  tha 
power  is  to  the.  weight,  as  radius  to  twice  the  cofine  of  the  angle 
which  either  Jl ring  makes  with  the  dir.edion  in  which  the  weighs 
ads. — Let  A  VV,  fig.  32.  be  the  diredtion  in  which  the 
weight  adts  ;  produce  B  D  till  it  meets  A  W  in  C  ;  .from 
A  draw  A  D  at  right  angles  to  A  C,  meeting  B-C  in  D  ; 
then,  ii  C  D  be  taken  to  reprefent  the  power  at  P,  or  ths 
power  which  adts  in  the  direction  D  B,  C  A  will  reprs- 
fent  that  part  of  it  which  is  efredtive  in  fultaining  the 
weight,  and  AD  will  be  counteradted  by  an  equal  and  op- 
polite  force,  arifing  from  the  tenlion  of  the  firing.  C  E. 
Alfo  the  two  firings  are  equally  effedtive  in  fultaining  tbe 
weight;  therefore  2  AC  will  reprefent  the  whole  weight 
fuftained  ;  confequently,  P  :  W  ::  CD  s  2  AC  ::  rad. 
:  2  cos.  D  C  A. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  figure  be  inverted,  and  E  and  B  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  power  and  weight  which  fuftain  each  other 
upon  the  fixed  pulley  A,  W  is  the  preflure  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion  ;  confequently.  The  power  :  the  preflure  :: 
radius  :  2Cos.  DC  A, 

Cor.  2.  When  the  firings  are  parallel,  the  angle  D  C  A 
vanilhes,  and  its  cofine  becomes  the  radius  ;  in  this  cafe, 
Ths  power  ;  the  preflure  ;;  1  ;  2, 

Prop, 
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Prop.  XIV.  In  a  fyfiem  where  the  fame  fring  pajfes  round 
any  number  of  pulleys,  and  the  parts  of  it  between  the  pulleys  are 
parallel,  P  :  W  ::  i  :  the  number  of  f  rings  at  the  lower 
block. — Since  the  parallel  parts,  or  firings  at  the  lower  block, 
are  in  the  diretlion  in  which  the  weight  afts,  they  ex¬ 
actly  fupport  the  whole  weight;  alfo,  the  tenfion  in  every 
point  of  thefe  firings  is  the  fame,  otherwife  the  fyftem 
would  not  be  at  reft,  and  confequently  each  of  them  fuf- 
tains  an  equal  weight ;  whence  it  follows  that,  if  there  be 
rt  firings,  each  fuftains  an  nth  part  of  the  weight;  there¬ 
fore,  in  fig.  33.  P  fuftains  an  nth  part  of  the  weight,  or 

P  :  W  ::  1  ::  1  :  n. 

n 

Cor.  If  two  fyftemsof  this  kind  be  combined,  in  which 
there  are  m  and  n  firings,  refpedtively,  at  the  lower  blocks, 
as  at  fig.  34.  P  :  W  ::  1  :  mn. 

Prop.  XV.  In  a  fyfem  where  each  pulley  hangs  by  a  feparate 
fring,  and  the  firings  are  parallel,  P  :  W  : :  1  :  that  power 
of  2.  whofe  index  is  the  number  of  moveable  pulleys. — In  this 
fyftem,  fig.  35.  a  firing  paffes  over  the  fixed  pulley  A,  and 
under  the  moveable  pulley  B,  and  is  fixed  at  E;  another 
firing  is  fixed  at  B,  paffes  under  the  moveable  pulley  C, 
and  is  fixed  at  F;  &c.  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  firings 
are  parallel.  Then,  by  Prop.  XII.  when  there  is  an  equi¬ 
librium, 

P  :  the  weight  at  B  ::  1  :  2 

The  weight  at  B  :  the  weight  at  C  ::  1  :  2 

The  weight  at  C  :  the  weight  at  D  : :  1  :  2  See. 

Comp.  P:  VI  ::  1  :  2  X  2  X  2  X  See.  continued  to  as 

many  faftors  as  there  are  movable  pulleys  ;  that  is,  when 
there  are  n  fuch  pulleys,  P  :  W  ::  1  :  2  n. 

Cor.  1.  The  power  and  weight  are  wholly  fuftained  at 
A,  E,  F,  G,  See.  which  points  l'uftain  refpedtively,  2  P,  P, 
s  P,  4  P,  See. 

Cor:  z.  When  the  firings  are  not  parallel,  P  :  W  :: 
rad.  :  2  cos.  of  the  angle  which  the  firing  makes  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  weight  aids,  in  each  cafe. 

Prop.  XVI.  In  a  Jyfiem  of  n  pulleys  each  hanging  by  a  fe¬ 
parate  firing,  where  the  firings  are  attached  to  the  weight  as  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  36.  P  :  W  ::  1  :  2" — 1. — A  firing, 
fixed  to  the  weight  at  F,  paffes  over  the  pulley  C,  and  is 
again  fixed  to  the  pulley  B  ;  another  firing,  fixed  at  E, 
paffes  over  the  pulley  B,  and  is  fixed  to  the  pulley  A ;  See. 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  firings  are  parallel.  Then,  if  P 
be  the  power,  the  weight  fuftained  by  the  firing  DA  is  P  ; 
alfo  the  prefiure  downwards  upon  A,  or  the  weight  which 
the  firing  A  B  fuftains,  is  2P  ;  therefore  the  firing  E  B 
fuftains  2P;  Sec.  and  the  whole  weight  fuftained  is  P  -f- 
2  P  -}- 4P  -f-  Sec.  Hence,  P  ;  W  ::  1  :  1  -J-  2  -j-  4  +  Sec. 
to  n  terms  : :  1  :  2"  —  1. 

Cor.  1.  Both  the  power  and  the  weight  are  fuftained 
at  H. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  firings  are  not  parallel,  the  power  in 
each  cafe,  is  to  the  correfponding  prefiure  upon  the  centre 
of  the  pulley  ::  rad.  :  2  cof.  of  the  angle  made  by  the 
firing  with  the  direction  in  which  the  weight  adds.  Alfo, 
by  the  refolution  of  forces,  the  power  in  each  cafe,  or  pref- 
fure  upon  the  former  pulley,  is  to  the  weight  it  fuftains 
2:  rad.  :  cof.  of  the  angle  made  by  the  firing  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  weight  adds. 

Of  the  Inclined  Plane. 

An  inclined  plane  is  like  one-half  of  a  wedge  which 
has  been  cut  in  two  equal  parts  lengthwife.  A  weight 
railed,  or  a  refiftance  moved,  by  an  inclined  plane,  moves 
only  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  height  of  that  machine, 
in  the  time  that  a  power  drives  it  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  its  whole  length.  All  edged  tools,  which  are  cham¬ 
fered  (or  ground  down  only  on  one  fide  to  the  edge)  are 
inclined  planes,  as  far  as  the  chamfer  goes  from  the  edge. 

Prop.  XVII.  In  the  inclined  plane,  the  power  and  weight 
balance  each  other,  when  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  fine  of 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the 
line  oj  the  direlhon  of  the  power  makes  with  the  perpendicular  to 
the  plane.— Let  a  weight  be  fupported  on  the  inclined  plane 
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C.  A,  fig.  37.  by  a  power  afHiig  lit  any  given  dire&ion 
P  D.  Let  the  whole  force,  whereby  the  weight  would 
defcend  perpendicularly,  be  reprefented  by  P  B  :  and,  re¬ 
viving  PB  into  two  forces,  one  of  which,  B  D,  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  C  A,  and  the  other,  P  D,  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  power;  the  force  B  D  is  deftroyed  by  the 
re-affion  of  the  plane,  and  the  force  PD  will  be  fuftained 
by  an  equal  power,  acting  in  the  direction  P  D.  There¬ 
fore,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium,  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  PB  to  PD  ;  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
P  B  D,  or  its  equal  CAB,  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  P  D  B. 
When  P  D  is  in  the  direct ion  of  the  plane,  this  ratio  be¬ 
comes  that  of  C  D  to  C  B,.  or  of  the  height  of  the  plane 
C  B,  to  C  A  its  length.  When  the  direction  of  the  power 
P  D  is  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  plane,  the  ratio  of  the 
power  to  the  weight  becomes  that  of  E  D  to  E  B  5  or  of 
C  B,  the  height  of  the  plane,  to  B  A,  the  bafe.  When 
the  direction  of  the  power  coincides  with  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  B  D,  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the  weight  becomes  that 
of  the  fine  of  a  finite  angle,  to  the  fine  of  an  angle  inde¬ 
finitely  diminilhed.  From  which  it  appears,  that  no  finite 
power  is  fufficient  to  fupport  a  weight  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  if  that  power  adts  in  a  diredtion  perpendicular  to 
the  plane. 

The  inclined  plane  forms  a  very  ufeful  part  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  railing  of  great  weights.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  in  all  the  edifices  of  remote  antiquity,  where  great 
mafles  of  ftone  were  employed,  as  in  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  druidical  temples  of  this  country,  thefe 
vaft  blocks  were  elevated  on  inclined  planes  of  earth,  or 
of  fcaffolding,  with  the  aftiftance  alfo  of  levers  and  rollers. 
Inclined  planes  are  frequently  ufed  for  drawing  boats  out 
of  one  canal  into  another;  and  fometimes  the  local  cir- 
cumftances  are  fuch,  that  this  may  be  done  with  great 
convenience,  merely  to  allow  a  loaded  boat  to  defcend, 
and  to  turn  the  axis  which  raifes  an  empty  one.  See  the 
article  Canal,  vol.  iii.  p.  792  &  feq. 

Inclined  planes  are  ufed  in  many  places  for  railing  and 
lowering  coal-waggons,  fo  that  one  is  brought  up  by  the 
force  of  that  which  defeends.  Inclined  planes  are  alfo 
univerfally  employed  for  facilitating  the  afeent  of  heights, 
by  men  or  by  animals;  they  may  be  either  uniform,  as 
roads,  or  the  general  inclination  of  the  furface  may  be 
fuperfeded  by  the  formation  of  feparate  fteps  or  flairs.  The 
inclination  of  the  furface  may  be  governed  by  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ftrength  of  the  animal  to  its  weight,  the  force 
required  to  fupport  any  weight  on  a  plane  being  to  the 
whole  weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length ;  and, 
if  the  plane  be  a  little  lefs  inclined  than  the  exact  equili¬ 
brium  would  require,  the  animal  will  be  able  to  acquire 
a  fufficient  velocity  at  firlt  to  carry  it  eafily  up  the  afeent 
witli  a  motion  nearly  equable.  The  ftrength  of  a  labourer 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed  in  afeending  a  given 
height  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  and  placing  himfelf  on  a  ftage 
which  may  raile  a  weight  by  its  defeent ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  force  of  other  animals  is  lefs  calculated  for  exer¬ 
tions  of  this  kind. 

Of  the  Screw. 

The  ferew  is  a  mechanical  power  chiefly  ufed  in  pref- 
fing  or  fqueezing  bodies  clofe,  and  fometimes  in  railing 
weights.  It  is  a  very  ftrong  machine,  though  it  cannot 
be  accounted  a  Ample  one,  as  no  ferevv  can  be  made  ule 
of  without  a  lever  or  winch  to  aflift  in  turning  it.  Tha 
ferew  is  chiefly  diftinguilhed  by  its  fpiral  thread,  of  which 
a  tolerable  conception  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  paper  into  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  and  then 
wrapping  it  round  a  cylinder,  as  in  Plate  III.  fig.  38. 
t.  The  ferew  may  be  confidered  as  compofed  of  the  lever  and 
the  inclined  plane  ;  as  will  be  evident  from  a  more  minute 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  b&  conceived  to  be 
generated.  If  an  ifofceles  triangle  BFG  turn  about  the 
axe  AZ,  fig.  39.  there  will  be  generated  by  that  revolution 
two  conic  frultums  united  by  their  greater  ends.  Con¬ 
ceive  now,  that,  befides  the  motion  of  rotation,  this  tri¬ 
angle  has  alfo  a  motion  of  tranflation  in  the  direction  of 
3  the 
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the  axe  A  Z,  fo  regulated,  that,  while  the  triangle  makes 
a  complete  revolution,  the  point  B  is  moved  to  G,  and 
the  whole  triangle  is  found  in  the  pofition  G  F' G',  and 
lo  on  :  the  folid  thus  generated  is  called  the  interior fcrezo  ; 
and  the  height  G  B  is  called  the  diflance  of  the  threads. 
The  exterior  fcrezo  is  fo  adapted  to  the  other,  as  if  it  were 
its  mould  ;  and  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  folid  generated 
by  the  polygon  H  G  F  B  C,  fuppofing  it  to  partake  of  the 
fame  motions  as  the  triangle  B  G  F.  For  rhe  fake  of  dif- 
tinffion,  we  lhall  apply  the  name  of  fpindle  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  fcrevv,  calling  the  exterior  one  only  the  fcrezo.  The 
fpindle  then  is  a  cylinder  inverted  with  a  fpiral  band  of 
uniform  thicknefs,  and  of  which  the  inclination  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  axe  of  the  cylinder  is  conftant :  the  fcrew, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  folid,  having  a  correfponding  fpiral 
hollow.  In  foine  cafes  the  fpindle  is  fixed  in  a  block,  as 
A  B,  fig.  4.0.  while  the  fcrew  E  is  moved  upon  it  by  means 
of  a  lever  D  C.  At  other  times  the  fcrew  is  fixed,  and 
the  fpindle  moveable,  (fig.  41.)  but  this  caufes  no  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  theory. 

The  curve  which  any  one  of  the  points  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  polygon,  (fig.  39.)  as  N  for  inrtance,  defcribes  about 
A  Z,  is  obvioully  traced  on  the  furface  of  a  right  cylin¬ 
der  whofe  axis  is  A  Z,  and  radius  of  its  bafe  E  N.  If  we 
develope  this,  then  d  c  (fig.  41.)  being  the  circumference 
which  has  EN  (fig.  39.)  for  its  radius,  and  taking  the 
perpendicular  be  (fig.  42.)  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
two  contiguous  threads,  the  hypothenufal  line  db  will  be 
the  developement  of  an  entire  revolution  of  the  point  N, 
(fig-  39-)  In  effeft,  the  helix  being  throughout  of  con¬ 
ftant  inclination  with  refpect  to  any  pofition  whatever  of 
the  generating  line  of  the  cylinder,  every  parallel  to  A  D 
will  make  with  the  developement  of  that  curve  the  fame 
angle  :  thus,  the  developement  will  be  a  right  line,  as  db , 
(fig.  42.)  and  in  like  manner  the  right  line  af  will  be  the 
developement  of  a  fecond  revolution.  This  being  granted, 
we  may  demonltrate,  in  a  very  fatisfaftory  manner,  the 
truth  of  the  following  propofition. 

Prop.  XVIII.  There  zoill  be  an  equilibrium  in  the  fcrezo 
zohen  the  pozoer  is  to  the  refjlance,  as  the  dijlancc  betzocen  tzoo 
contiguous  threads  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  to  the 
circumference  deferibed  by  the  pozoer. — Let  us  fuppofe  the 
fpindle  AB  (fig.  40.)  to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  fcrew  is 
moveable  by  the  aid  of  a  power  P  applied  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  C  of  a  lever  C  E=  R,  afting  horizontally  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  lever.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  fcrew,  or 
that  which  the  fcrew  fupports,  or  the  refinance  oppofed 
by  the  fcrew  to  the  power  P.  If  the  fcrew  preffed  only 
on  one  of  the  points  of  the  fpindie,  fuppofe  it  to  be  at 
the  dilfance  r  from  the  axis,  and  that  its  pofition  on  the 
developement  db  of  the  fpiral  be  at  n  ;  then  will  the  prtf- 
fure  on  the  fpindle  be  exactly  the  fame  as  on  the  inclined 
plane  d  b  (fig.  42,)  The  power  M,  which  we  fuppofe  ap¬ 
plied  horizontally  in  diredlion  Mr,  muft,  to  retain  the  equi¬ 
librium,  fatisfy  this  proportion:  M  :  W  ::  cb  :  cd ; 
cb  It 

whence  M  ™  W.  — ■—  W. - :  where  h  be,  and  7r  — 

cd  2®r 

3 ’141 593.  The  force  M,  which  is  fuppofed  applied  in  n 
when  the  helix  is  not  developed,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
edge  of  the  cylinder,  or  acts  in  a  tangential  direction  to 
the  cylinder,  and  of  confequence  always  parallel  to  the 
power  P. 

Now,  fubrtituting  for  this  fubfidiary  power  M  the  power 
P,  acting  at  the  dilfance  R,  we  have,  Irom  the  principles 
of  the  lever,  P  R=M  r,  the  lengths  of  the  arms  being  R 
and  r.  For  M  in  this  equation,  fubftitute  its  value  in 
•the  former  one,  and  there  arifes  a  w  R  P  =:  W/i,  This 
equation,  not  containing  r,  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
diftance  at  which  the  point  n  is  fuppofed  from  the  axis  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  the  fame  if  we  fuppofe  that  point  any 
where  elfe  on  the  fpindle.  Hence  we  deduce  a  general 
rcfult  ;  for  this  equation  will  even  be  true,  if  the  fcrew,  in¬ 
stead  of  touching  the  fpindle  in  a  fingle  point,  as  we  have 
hitherto  fuppofed,  touch  it  in  any  number  of  points  what- 
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ever.  In  this  latter  cafe  every  point  on  the  thread  of  the 
fpindle  bears  a  portion  of  the  weight  W  ;  thefe  portions, 
being  denoted  by  W,  W",  W",  Sec.  give  W'+W^-j-W"', 
&c.=W.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  P,  which, 
fupports  the  weight  of  the  fcrew,  may  be  confidered  as. 
the  fum  of  as  many  forces,  P',  P'',  P''',  &c.  as  there  are 
points  of  contadi,  each  of  which  is  employed  in  fupport- 
ing  the  weights  W7,  W",  W'",  See.  To  each  of  thefe  the 
laft  equation  applies  ;  we  have,  therefore,  W'/rmawR  P', 
W'h=zz7rRF",  W,/,/i=:27rRP'/',  See.  their  fum  manifeftly 
producing  the  equation  W^=2wRP  5  whence  P  :  W  :: 
h  :  2?rR. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  fcrew  had  a  fquare  or  reffangular  fillet 
inliead  of  a  triangular  one,  the  conclufion  would  be  the 
fame,  for  it  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  generating 
polygon. 

Cor.  z.  In  the  fame  fcrew  the  effeft  is  always  the  great¬ 
er,  as  the  power  is  applied  farther  from  the  axis. 

Cor.  3.  In  two  different  ferews,  a  force  afting  with  the 
fame  diftance  of  lever  produces  a  greater  effect  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  threads  of  the  fcrew  are  nearer  together. 

Cor.  4.  In  the  endtefs  or  perpetual  fcrezo  B  C,  (fig.  43.) 
which  drives  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  F  D,  we  lhall,  in  the 
cafe  of  an  equilibrium,  have  P  X  A  B  ><  rad.  of  FD  = 
W  x  dift.  of  threads  X  rad.  of  axle.  For  the  endlefs 
fcrew  is  a  combination  of  the  axis  in  peritrochio  and  the 
fcrew-. 

The  fcrew  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  mechanics,  its 
great  power  rendering  it  more  eligible  for  comprefiing 
bodies  together  than  moll  other  machines,  and  the  great, 
dilparity  betwixt  the  velocity  of  the  handle  and  that  of 
the  threads  of  the  fcrew  rendering  it  proper  for  dividing 
fpace  into  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  parts.  Hence,  in 
the  conftrmffion  of  many  mathematical  inftruments,  fucli 
as  telefcopes,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  adjult  the  focus  to 
the  eyes  of  different  people,  the  fcrew  is  always  made  ufe 
of  in  order  to  move  the  eye-glafs  a  very  little  farther  from 
or  nearer  to  the  objeft-glafs. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  vol.lxxi.  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  applying  the  fcrew,  lo  as  to  make  it  a£f  with  the 
greateft  accuracy,  is  deferibed  by  Mr.  Hunter.  This  me¬ 
thod  depends  upon  thefe  general  principles,  applicable  to 
molt  machines.  1.  That  the  ftrength  of  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  engine  he  adjufted  in  fucli  a  manner  to  the  force  they 
are  intended  to  exert,  that  they  fliall  not  break  under  the 
weight  they  ought  to  countera<5f,  nor  yet  encumber  the 
motion  by  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  is  neceffary 
to  give  them  a  fuitable  degree  of  ftrength.  2.  That  the 
increafe  of  power  by  means  of  the  machine  be  fo  regu¬ 
lated,  that,  while  the  force  is  thereby  rendered  adequate 
to  the  effeft,  it  may  not  be  retarded  in  procuring  it  more 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  3.  That  the  machine  be  as 
fitnple  as  is  confident  with  other  conditions.  4.  That  it 
be  as  portable,  and  as  little  troublefome  as  pollible  in  its 
application.  5.  That  the  moving  power  be  applied  in 
fucli  a  manner  as  to  adl  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  and 
that  the  motion  ultimately  produced  may  have  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  velocity  which  is  1110ft  adapted  to  the  execution 
of  the  ultimate  defign  of  the  machine.  6.  Of  two  ma¬ 
chines,  equal  in  other  refpefts,  that  deferves  the  prefer¬ 
ence  in  which  the  friction  leaft  diminifiies  the  effect  pro- 
pofed  by  the  whole. 

To  attain  all  thefe  advantages  in  any  one  machine  is 
perhaps  iinpcllible;  but  Mr.  Hunter’s  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  fcrew  certainly  combines  a  great  portion  of  them. 
Let  A  B  (fig.  44.)  be  a  plate  of  metal  in  which  the  fcrew 
C  D  plays,  having  a  certain  number  of  threads  in  an  inch, 
fuppofe  10.  Within  the  fcrew  CD  there  is  an  exterior 
fcrew,  which  receives  the  fmaller  fcrew  D  E  of  1 1  threads 
in  an  inch.  This  fcrew  is  kept  from  moving  about  with 
the  former  by  means  of  the  apparatus  at  A  F  G  B.  If 
the  handle  CICL  be  turned  10  times  round,  the  fcrew 
CD  will  advance  an  inch  upwards;  and,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  fcrew  DE  to  move  round  along  with  C  D,  the  point 
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E  will  advance  an  inch.  If  we  now  turn  the  fcrew  DE 
ten  times  backward,  the  point  E  will  move  downwards 
J-^-ihs  of  an  inch,  and  the  refult  of  both  motions  will  be 
to  lift  the  point  E  an  eleventh  of  an  inch  upwards.  But, 
if,  while  the  fcrew  C  D  is  turned  io  times  round,  DE  be 
kept  from  moving,  the  effeCt  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had 
moved  io  times  round  with  CD,  and  been  turned  back 
again  io  times  ;  that  is,  it  will  advance  of  an  inch. 
At  one  turn,  therefore,  it  will  advance  -Jg  of  j-fs  °f 
an  inch.  If  now  the  handle  be  fix  inches  long,  the  power 
to  produce  an  equilibrium  mult  be  to  the  weight  as  i  to 
iicX^X^ 7r;=4-i46'9 1 2.  Thus,  the  force  of  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter’s  fcrew  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  common  one;  for  a 
common  one  with  a  fix-inch  handle  niuft  have  iio  threads 
in  an  inch  to  produce  the  fame  effect,  and  this  great  num¬ 
ber  of  threads  would  render  it  too  weak  to  refill  any-con- 
iiderable  violence. 

Of  the  Wedge. 

A  wedge,  in  the  common  form,  is  like  two  inclined 
planes  joined  together  at  their  bafes;  and  the  thicknefs 
of  thefe  planes  (oppofite  their  fharp  edges)  makes  the 
back  of  the  wedge,  to  which  the  power  ot  the  fledge  or 
hammer  is  applied  in  cleaving  of  wood. 

Definition.  A  wedge  is  a  triangular  prifrn,  or  a  folid 
conceived  to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  tri¬ 
angle  parallel  to  itfelf  upon  a  flraight  line  which  paffes 
through  one  of  its  angular  points.  The  wedge  is  called 
ifofceles ,  reilangular,  orfealenc,  according  as  the  generating 
triangle  is  ifofceles,  riglu-angled,  or  fealene. 

It  is  very  frequently  ufed  in  cleaving  wood,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  Frontifpiece ;  and  often  in  railing  great 
weights.  The  theory  of  knives,  fwords,  coulters,  nails, 
&c.  is  generally  reduced  to  that  of  the  wedge.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  wedge  is  very  imperfeCt,  and  can  only  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  all  by  making  gratuitous  afl'umptions  ;  fuch  of 
thofe  as  are  molt  likely  to  obtain  in  practice  are  made  the 
bafis  of  tlie  three  fucceeding  propofitions. 

Prop.  XIX.  When  a  rfifling  body  is  fujlained  againjl  the 
face  of  a  wedge,  by  a  force  ailing  at  right  angles  to  its  direc¬ 
tion,  in  the  cafe  of  equilibrium  ;  the  power  is  to  the  refinance  as 
the  fine  of  the  femi- angle  of  the  zvedge  is  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 
zukich  the  direilion  of  the  refifiance  makes  with  the  face  of  the 
■zvedge-,  aid  the  fufiaining  force  will  be  as  the  cofine  of  the  latter 
angle. — Let  ABC  (fig.  4.5.)  be  a  rectangular  wedge, 
•whofe  edge  is  C,  face  BC,  and  back  AB.  Let  this 
wedge  f  ide  freely  along  the  plane  LN  ;  let  a  body  E  be 
drawn  or  urged  in  the  direction  KE  againft  the  face  of 
the  wedge,  and  let  it  be  kept  in  that  direction  by  a  force 
acting  in  the  direction  D  E,  at  right  angles  to  K  E.  There 
tire  now  three  forces  aCting  on  the  body  E,  viz.  the  refift- 
'ing  force  K  E,  the  fuftaining  force  D  E,  and  the  re-aCtion 
of  the  wedge  in  the  direction  A  E,  perpendicular  to  the 
furface  B  C.  On  E  D  demit  the  perpendicular  A  G  ;  and, 
fince  the  three  forces  are  in  equilibrio,  they  will  be  to 
each  other  as  the  fides  of  the  triangle  AEG  drawn  pa¬ 
rallel  to  their  directions.  Draw  EF  perpendicular  to 
A  C,  and  the  force  A  E  will  be  refolved  into  two,  one  of 
which,  EF,  prefies  the  wedge  perpendicularly  againft  the 
plane  L  N,  and  is  balanced  by  the  re-aCtion  of  the  plane  ; 
,the  other,  FA,  endeavours  to  move  the  wedge  upwards 
along  the  plane  L  N,  and  is  balanced  by  the  power  on  the 
back  of  the  wedge.  If,  therefore,  A  G  reprefent  the 
force  KE,  EG  will  be  the  fuftaining  force,  and  A  F  the 
ower  applied  on  the  back  of  the  wedge,  when  thefe  forces 
alance  each  other.  Hence,  making  AE  radius,  A  F  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  A  E  F  or  A  C  B  ;  and  A  G  is  the 
fine  of  the  angle  AEG  or  KE  C,  thefe  two  angles  be¬ 
ing  the  complements  of  A  E  K. 

If  the  wedge  be  ifofceles,  or  compofed  of  two  rectan¬ 
gular  wedges,  the  force  E  F,  which  in  the  former  cafe 
was  counteracted  by  the  plane,  will  now  be  counteracted 
by  the  other  half  of  the  wedge;  and  the  power,  refift- 
.ince,  and  fuftaining  force,  will  remain  in  the  fame  ratio 
*s  before. 

Cor .  1.  When  EK  is  parallel  to  B  A,  A  G  becomes 


equal  and  parallel  to  E  F  ;  and  F.  G  equal  and  parallel  to 
A  F  ;  and  the  power  is  to  the  refiftance  as  A  F  to  E  F,  or 
A  B  to  A  C,  and  equal  to  the  fuftaining  force. 

Cor.  2.  It  E  K  be  perpendicular  to  B  A,  the  direction 
of  the  refitting  force  will  be  parallel  to  AB;  there¬ 
fore,  the  refitting  and  fuftaining  forces  changing  deno¬ 
minations,.  this  will  be  a  cafe  corrtfpondinsj  with  the 
former. 

C«r.  3.  When  KE  is  perpendicular  to  B  C,  the  fine 
of  the  angle  K  F.  C  ts  radius  ;  and  its  cofine,  which  repre- 
lents  the  fuftaining  force,  vanithes  ;  therefore,  the  power 
is  to  the  refiftance,  as  the  fine  of  the  femi-angle  of  the 
wedge  to  radius. 

Prop.  XX.  When  the  refinance  is  made  againjl  the  face  of 
a  wedge  by  a  body  which  is  not  fujlained,  but  will  adhere  to  the 
place  to  which  it  is  applied  zvithout  fliding ,  the  power  is  to  the 
ref  fiance,  in  the  cafe  of  equilibrium ,  as  the  cofine  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  femi-angle  of  the  wedge  and  the  angle  which  the 
direilion  of  the  refifiance  makes  with  the  face  of  the  wedge,  to 
radius. — From  any  point  K  (fig.  46.)  draw  ths  line^KE 
through  the  middle  point  of  the  back,  meeting  the  face 
of  the  wedge  in  E  ;  let  E  be  the  unfiiding  body,  which 
aCts  in  the  direction  E  K,  and  let  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  with  which  it  is  urged  be  reprefented  by  A  E. 
From  E  let  fall  the  perpendicular  EF  upon  A  C  ;  and 
the  force  A  E  will  be  refolved  into  two,  one  of  which, 
E  F,  will  he  balanced  by  the  oppofite  half  of  the  wedge, 
and  the  other,  A  F,  will  be  counteracted  by  the  power  ; 
therefore  the  power  is  to  rhe  refiftance  as  AF  to  A  E, 
that  is,  making  AE  radius,  as  the  cofine  of  the  angle 
E  A  F  to  radius. 

Cor.  1.  When  KE  is  perpendicular  to  B  C,  the  power 
is  to  the  refiftance  as  A  F  to  AE  i  that  is,  as  the  fine  of 
the  femiangle  of  the  wedge  to  radius. 

Cor.  2.  When  K  E  is  parallel  to  A  B,  AF  vanifhesj 
that  is,  the  power  is  indefinitely  lefs  than  the  weight. 

Cor.  3.  When  K  E  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  EFva* 
nifhes,  and  A  F  and  A  E,  which  reprefent  the  power  and 
refiftance,  become  equal. 

Prop.  XXI.  When  the  refiJUng  body  is  neither  fujlained, 
nor  adheres  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  Jlidcs  freely 
along  the  face  of  the  wedge,  the  power  is  to  the  refifiance,  as  the 
produil  of  the  fines  of  the  femiangle  of  the  wedge  and  the  angle  in 
which  the  refifiance  is  inclined  to  its  face,  to  the  fquare  oj'  radius. 

• — Let  AE  (fig.  47.)  be  perpendicular  to  B  C,  and  let  t  he 
body  E  be  urged  againft  the  face  of  the  wedge  in  the  di¬ 
rection  KE;  and  let  KE  reprefent  the  magnitude  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  that  force.  On  AE  produced 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  K  O,  which  will  be  parallel  %o 
C  B  ;  thus  will  the  force  KE  be  refolved  into  two,  one 
of  which,  KO,  will  carry  the  body  down  along  the  face 
of  the  wedge,  and  the  other,  O  E,  will  propel  it  perpendi¬ 
cularly  againft  it.  Now  in  the  cafe  of  equilibrium,  the 
power  is  to  O  E,  that  part  of  the  refiftance  which  aCts 
perpendicularly  againft  the  face  of  the  wedge,  as  the 
fine  of  the  angle  A  C  B  to  radius  ;  and  O  E  is  to  the 
whole  refiftance,  asOEtoKE;  that  is,  making  K  E  ra¬ 
dius,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  OKE,  or  its  alternate 
KEB,  to  radius.  Therefore,  ex  aquo  &  componendo,  the 
power  is  to  the  refiftance  as  fine  A  C  B  X  fine  KEB  to 
the  fquare  of  radius. 

Cor.  1.  When  KE  is  perpendicular  to  B  C,  the  fine  of 
the  angle  in  which  the  refiftance  is  applied  is  radius  ; 
therefore  the  power  is  to  the  refiftance  as  the  fine  of  the 
femiangle  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  radius. 

Cor.  2.  When  K  E  is  parallel  to  A  B,  the  angle  of  in¬ 
clination  is  the  complement  of  the  femiangle  of  the 
wedge  ;  and  therefore,  the  power  is  to  the  refiftance  as 
the  produCt  of  the  fine  and  cofine  of  the  femi-angle  of 
the  wedge  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

Cor.  3.  When  K  E  is  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  angle 
of  inclination  is  equal  to  the  femi-angle  of  the  wedge, 
and  the  power  is  to  the  refiftance  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  fine  of  the  femi-angle  of  the  wedge  to  the  radius. 

The  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  wedge  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  man y  philofopbers,  as  Mr.  Lud- 
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larsfi,  &c-  but  it  is  not  of  very  great  ufe  in  practical  me¬ 
chanics,  becaufe  the  wedge  is  fcarcely  ever  otlierwiffe  urged 
than  by  percuflion.  In  cleaving  of  wood,  the  refiftance 
oppofing  the  force  of  the  mallet  (fuppofmg  the  fides  of 
the  wedge  perfectly  polifhed,  and  its  edge  a  line  without 
breadth)  is  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  wood 
which  are  about  to  be  feparated  ;  and.  this  being  a  kind 
of  preffive  force  adting  again  ft  the  Tides  of  the  wedge,  it  is 
by  many  philofophers  thought  abfurd  to  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  percuftive  force  of  the  mallet ;  for  the 
greateft  finite  prefiive  force  nnift,  in  their  opinion,  give 
way  to  the  lealt  percuftive  one,  and  there  cannot  be  an 
equilibrium  between  two  fuch  different  forces.  “Any 
percuftive  force  (fay  they),  acting  on  a  moveable  body, 
generates  a  finite  quantity  of  motion  in  an  indefinitely 
j'mall  portion  of  time  ;  but  the  time  will  be  finite  in  which 
any  given  prefiive  force  whatever,  adting  on  the  fame 
body,  can  generate  or  deftroy  the  fame  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  a  body  being  urged  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  by  any  preffive  force  whatever,  and  in  the  contrary 
diredlion  by  any  percuftive  one,  the  prefiive  force  will  be 
fome  finite  time  in  deftroying  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  the  percuftive  one  generated  in  an  inftant.  Con- 
fequently,  how  great  foever  the  preffive  force  may  be,  and 
how  fmall  foever  the  percuftive  one,  the  body  vvijl  be 
moved  (at  lealt  for  fome  ftiort  time)  by  this  laft  force.” 
Indeed,  after  the  ltroke  is  given,  the  preffive  force  may 
quickly  prevail,  and  force  back  the  body  which  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  other  force  had  driven  forward.  And  fo  it 
would  frequently  be  in  the  operation  of  cleaving  wood, 
if  the  fides  of  the  wedge  were  perfedtly  fmooth.  For,  af¬ 
ter  the  ftroke  of  the  mallet,  the  wedge,  unlefs  it's  weight 
were  equivalent  to  the  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  wood 
about  to  be  feparated,  would  prefently  be  forced  back 
from  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  driven  by  the  mallet. 
And  it  is  chiefly  the  roughnefs  of  the  fides  of  the  wedge, 
and  of  the  parts  of  the  wood  in  contadt  with  it,  which,  in 
that  operation,  keeps  the  wedge  from  receding.  It  is 
that  roughnefs  too,  and  the  bluntnefs  of  the  edge,  which 
fometimes  prevent  the  wedge  from  being  moved  by  the 
ftroke  of  the  mallet:  for,  were  it  not  obltrudted  by  fuch 
roughnefs  and  bluntnefs,  it  would,  according  to  what  we 
juft  now  obferved,  be  always  driven  forward,  «ven  by  the 
leaft  percuftive  force. 

Of  thefe  fix  fimple  machines,  all  the  mod;  compound  en¬ 
gines  in  the  world  are  made.  As  the  fcrdw  includes  the 
inclined  plane,  and  two  equally-inclined  planes  make 
the  wedge,  we  have  all  the  mechanical  powers  combined 
together  in  a  common  jack,  if  it  be  turned  by  the  fly  ;  for 
then  we  have  alfo  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the 
pulleys. 

Some  authors  have  deduced  the  properties  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  powers  immediately  from  the  third  law  of  motion, 
contending  that,  if  the  power  and  weight  be  fuch  as  would 
fuftain  each  other,  and  the  machine  be  put  into  motion, 
the  momenta  of  the  power  and  weight  are  equal;  and 
confequently,  that  the  power  X  the  velocity  of  the  power 
“  the  weight  X  the  velocity  of  the  weight ;  or,  The 
power’s  velocity  :  the  weight’s  velocity  ;;  the  weight  : 
the  power. 

Though  this  conclufion  be  juft,  the  reafoning  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  is  inadmiflible,  becaufe  the 
third  law  of  motion  relates  to  the  adtion  of  one  body  im¬ 
mediately  upon  another.  It  may  however  be  deduced 
from  the  foregoing  Propofitions ;  and,  as  it  is,  in  many 
cafes,  the  fimpleft  method  of  eltimating  the  power  of  a 
machine,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  eftablifh  its  truth. 

In  the  application  of  the  rule,  two  things  muft  be  at¬ 
tended  to  :  ift,  We  muft  eftimate  the  velocity  of  the  power 
or  weight  in  the  direction  in  which  it  adb.  zdly,  We 
muft  eftimate  that  part  only  of  the  power  or  weight  which 
is  effedtive.  Thefe  two  confiderations  are  fuggelted  by 
the  feco.nd  law  of  motion,  according  to  which,  motion  is 
communicated  in  the  diredlion  of  the  force  imprefjed ,  and 
is  proportional  to  that  force. 
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Prop.  XXII.  The  velocity  of  a  body  in  any  one  dir  eel  ion 
A  B  being 1  given ,  to  cjlimatc  its  velocity  in  any  other  dircEl  on 
BP.  (fig.  48.) — Suppofe  the  motion  of  A  to  be  produced 
by  a  force  adding  in  the  direction  BP,  by  means  of  a 
firing  which  paffes  over  a  pulley  at  P;  produce  P  B  to  O, 
making  PO— PA;  join  AO;  then  O  B  is  the  fpace 
which  meafures  the  approach  of  A  to  P.  Now  let  the 
pulley  be  removed  to  fuch  a  diftance  that  the  angle  at  P 
may  be  conlidered  as  evanefeent,  and  the  power  will  al¬ 
ways  adt  in  the  fame  direction  B  P  ;  alio,  the  angles  at  A 
and  O  are  equal  ;  and  they  are  right  angles,  becaufe  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  APO  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  the  angle  at  P  vanifhes  ;  therefore,  the  fpace 
deferibed  in  the  diredlion  OP,  or  BP,  is  determined  by 
draw  ing  A  O  perpendicular  to  O  P.  If  the  fpaee  deferibed 
in  the  diredlion  xy,  which  is  parallel  to  O  P,  be  required, 
produce  A  O  to  x,  and  from  B  draw  By  at  right  angles 
to  xy-,  then  the  figure  OByx  is  a  parallelogram,  and 
O  B  =  xy  the  fpace  required.  Alfo,  if  the  motion  in  the 
diredlion  A  B  be  uniform,  the  motion  in  the  diredlion 
BP,  or  xy,  is  uniform  ;  fince  AB  :  OB  ::  rad.  :  cof. 
ABO.  Hence,  The  velocity  in  the  direction  AB  :  the 
velocity  in  the  direction  BP  ::  AB  :  OB. 

Prop.  XXIII.  If  a  power  and  weight  fujlain  each  other  on 
any  machine,  and  the  whole  be  put  in  motion ,  The  velocity  of  the 
■power  :  the  velocity  of  the  weight  : :  the  weight  :  the  power. 

Cafe  i.  In  the  lever  A  C  B,  fig.  49.  let  a  power  and 
weight,  adting  in  the  directions  A  D,  B  II,  fuftain  each 
other,  and  let  the  machine  be  moved  uniformly  round  the 
centre  C,  through  a  very  fmall  angle  AC  a.  Join  A  a, 
B£;  draw  CM ,ax,  at  right  angles  to  MD;  and  CN, 
by,  at  right  angles  to  N  B ;  then,  A’s  velocity  :  B’s  velo¬ 
city  : :  A  x  :  By.  Now  the  triangles  A  *  a,  MCA,  are 
fimilar;  becaufe  /.tACA/AMC-f/MCA;  and 
/_a  AC  =  /AMC;  therefore,  ,/.t'A«=/MCA;  and 
the  angles  at  M  and  x  are  right  angles;  conlequently,  the 
remaining  angles  are  equal;  and 

Axi  A  aw  C  M  :  C  A  ; 
alfo,  in  the  fim.  As  AC  a,  B  C  b,  A  a  :  B  b  : :  C  A  :  C  B  ; 
and  in  the  fim.  As  B  by,  BCN,  B  b  :  By  :  :  C  B  :  CN; 
by  compofition,  Ax  :  By  :  CM  :  CN  the  weight  : 
the  power,  (Prop.  IX.  Cor.  1.)  or,  The  power’s  velocity 
:  the  weight’s  velocity  ::  the  weight  :  the  pow:er. 

Cafe  2.  In  the  wheel  and  axle,  if  the  power  be  made  to 
deferibe  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
with  an  uniform  motion,  the  weight  will  be  uniformly 
raifed  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
axle;  hence,  The  power’s  velocity  :  the  weight’s  velocity 
::  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  :  the  circumference  of 
the  axle  ::  the  radius  of  the  wheel  :  the  radius  of  the  axle 
::  the  weight  :  the  power. 

Cafe  3.  In  the  fmgle  fixed  pulley,  if  the  weight  be  uni¬ 
formly  raifed  1  inch,  the  power  will  uniformly  delcribe  1 
inch  in  the  diredlion  of  its  adiion  ;  therefore,  The  power’s 
velocity  :  the  weight’s  velocity  : :  the  weight  :  the  power. 

Cafe  4.  In  the  Jingle  moveable  pulley  where  the  firings  are 
parallel,  if  the  weight  be  raifed  1  inch,  each  of  the  firings 
is  fhortened  1  inch,  and  the  power  deferibes  s  inches; 
therefore,  P’s  velocity  :  W’s  velocity  ::  W  :  P. 

Cafe  5.  In  the  fyfiem  of  pulleys  deferibed  at  Prop.  XIV. 
if  the  weight  be  railed  1  inch,  each  of  the  firings  at  the 
lower  block  is  fhortened  1  inch,  and  the  power  deferibes 
winches;  therefore,  P’s  velocity  :  W’s  velocity  a  W  :  P. 
In  this  fyftem  of  pulleys,  whilll  1  inch  of  the  firing  paffes 
over  the  pulley  A,  z  inches  pafs  over  the  pulley  B,  3  over 
C,  4  over  D,  &c. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if,  in  the  folid  block  A,  (fig.  30.) 
the  grooves  A,  C,  E,  &c.  be  cut,  whofe  radii  are  1,  3,  5, 
&c.  and  in  the  block  B,  the  grooves  B,  D,  F,  &c.  whoie 
radii  are  z,  4,  6,  & c.  and  a  firing  be  paffed  round  thefe 
grooves  as  in  the  annexed  figure;  the  grooves  will  anlvver 
the  purpofe  of  fo  many  diftindt  pulleys,  and^  every  point 
in  each  moving  with  the  velocity  of  the  firing  in  contadt 
with  it,  the  whole  fridlion  will  be  removed  to  the  two 
centres. of  motion  in  the  blocks  A  and  B, 
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Cafe  6.  In  the  fyflcm  of  pulleys  defiribed  at  Prep. XV.  each 
fucceeding  pulley  moves  twice  as  fart  as  the  preceding  ; 
therefore,  W’s  velocity  :  C’s  velocity  ::  1  :  2 

C’s  velocity  :  B’s  velocity  ::  1  :  2 

B’s  velocity  :  P’s  velocity  ::  1  :  2  &c. 

comp.  W’s  velocity  :  P’s  velocity  ::  1  :  2  X  -  X  3 

X  See.  ::  P  :  W. 

Cafe  7.  In  the  fyjiem  of  pulley;,  Prop.  XVI.  if  the  weight 
he  railed  1  inch,  the  pulley  B  will  defeend  1  inch,  and 
tiie  pulley  A  will  defeend  2  +  1  inches;  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the  next  pulley  will  defeend  :XJ  +  i  +  >  inches,  or 
4  +  2  +  1  inches;  & c.  therefore  P’s  velocity  :  W’s  velo¬ 
city  ::  1+2  +  4+&C.  :  1  ::  W  :  P. 

Cafe  8.  Let  a  body  be  uniformly  raifed  along  the  inclined 
plane  B  A  (fig.  51.)  from  B  to  P,  by  a  power  ailing  pa¬ 
rallel  to  P  V  ;  upon  BP  deferibe  a  femicircle  E  O  P,  cut¬ 
ting  B  C  in  M  ;  produce  V  P  to  O,  join  B  O,  P  M,  M  O. 
Then,  fincetbe  angles  BOP,  BMP,  in  the  femicircle,  are 
right  angles,  OP  and  M  P  are  fpaces  uniformly  deferibed 
in  the  fame  time,  by  the  power  and  weight  in  their  re- 
fpeflive  directions.  Prop.  XXII.  Alfo,  becaufe  P O M 
/PBM-/PCV,  and  /OPMc=zPVC,  the  tri- 
angles  P  O  M,  P  V  C,  are  fimilar,  and  OP  :  MP  ::  VC  : 
PV ;  or.  The  power’s  velocity  :  the  weight’s  velocity  :: 
the  weight  :  the  power,  in  the  cafe  of  an  equilibrium. 

Cafe  9.  In  the  ifoceles  wedge,  xC  is  the  only  effective 
part  of  the  refiftance  DC,  fig.  52.  Draw  VO  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  C  D  produced  5  then,  if  the  wedge  be  moved  uni¬ 
formly  from  C  to  V,  CO  is  the  fpace  uniformly  deferibed 
by  the  refilling  force,  (Prop.  XXI.)  hence,  The  power’s 
velocity  :  the  velocity  of  the  relifting  force  ::  CV  :  CO 
::  Cx  ::  CF  ::  the  refiftance  :  the  power. 

Cafe  10.  In  the  ferew,  whilft  the  power  uniformly  de- 
feribes  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  weight  is  uni¬ 
formly  raifed  through  the  diftance  between  two  contiguous 
threads;  therefore,  P’s  velocity  :  W’s  velocity  ::  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  circle  ;  the  diftance  between  two 
threads  W  :  P. 

Cafe  11.  In  any  combination  of  the  mechanical  powers,  let 
P  :  W,  W  :  R,  R  :  S,  See.  be  the  ratios  of  the  power 
and  Weight  in  each  cafe,  when  there  is  an  equilibrium; 
then,  P’s  velocity  :  W’s  velocity  ::  W  :  P 

W’s  velocity  :  R’s  velocity  ::  R  :  W 

R’s  velocity  :  S’s  velocity  : :  S  :  R  See. 

comp.  P’s  velocity  ;  S’s  velocity  S  :  P. 

Other  Methods  of  accumulating  Power,  zJhick  do  not  properly 
come  under  the  Denomination  of  any  of  the  Mechanical  Powers 
already  deferibed. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  fix  mechanical 
powers,  it  is  evident,  that  they  can  do  no  more  than  ac¬ 
cumulate,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  comprefs,  any 
degree  of  velocity  into  a  fmall  fpace.  The  velocity  thus 
compreffed,  becomes  what  we  call  power,  and  is  capable 
of  again  imprefling  the  original  degree  of  velocity  upon 
a  body  of  an  equal  or  nearly-equal  lize  to  the  firlt  which 
originally  impreffed  it ;  but  in  every  cafe  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  motion,  or  of  power,  remains  the  fame,  with¬ 
out  a  poflibility  of  augmentation  or  diminution  by  levers, 
ferews,  pulleys,  or  wedges.  It  follows  therefore,  that  if 
by  any  method  we  can  preferve  for  a  certain  time  a  fmall 
quantity  of  motion,  that  fmall  quantity  will,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  fpecified,  amount  to  an  aftonifhing  power, 
which  we  could  fcarcely  at  firft  have  imagined  to  proceed 
from  lo  fmall  a  caufe.  Thus,  though  a  man  cannot  raif'e 
a  ton  weight  from  the  ground  at  once,  he  is  eafily  capa¬ 
ble  of  railing  100  pounds  at  once  from  the  ground,  and 
this  for  a  confiderable  number  of  times  in  fucceflion.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  a  very  fiiort  time  a  man  could 
in  this  manner  raif'e  the  ton  weight,  if  it  were  divided  into 
20  parts,  as  effeflually  as  by  a  lever  or  other  machine.; 
though  the  fatigue  confequent  upon  Hooping  down  and 
railing  up  his  body  fo  often  would  no  doubt  make  the 
toil  much  greater.  Even  by  means  of  a  lever,  however, 
before  3  man  could  raile  a  ton  weight  one  foot  from  the 


ground,  with  the  trouble  of  exerting  a  force  equal  to  io@ 
pounds,  he  mult  have  a  lever  20  or  21  feet  in  length,  and 
exert  a  conftant  force  of  100  pounds,  while  he  goes  up 
through  a  fpace  of  20  feet,  or  pulls  down  a  rope  through 
that  Ipace.  The  lever,  therefore,  only  accumulates  the 
power  exerted  in  pulling  or  carrying  the  weight  of  100 
pounds  through  20  feet,  and  difeharges  it  all  upon  the 
fpace  of  one  foot ;  whence  it  is  plain,  that  any  other  things 
w  hich  could  do  this  would  raif'e  the  ton  weight  as  effec¬ 
tually  as  the  lever. 

One  method  of  accumulating  a  great  power  is  by  fuf- 
pending  a  very  heavy  body  by  a  chain  or  ftrong  rope  of 
confiderable  length.  This  body  may  be  put  in  motion 
by  a  very  fmall  degree  of  power  more  than  is  requifite  for 
bending  the  rope,  and  will  acquire  a  vibrating  motion 
like  a  pendulum  ;  by  continuing  the  impulfe  as  the  body 
returns,  it  will  continually  acquire  greater  and  greater 
force,  the  arc  through  which  it  moves  becoming  con¬ 
tinually  larger,  until  at  laft  it  might  be  made  to  overcome 
almoft  any  obltacle  :  and  upon  this  principle  the  battering- 
rams  of  old  were  conftrufled.  Neverthelefs,  the  power 
of  one  flroke  of  this  engine  never  could  exceed  the  accu¬ 
mulated  power  of  the  impulfes  given  to  it  in  order  to 
produce  that  ftroke,  or  even  quite  equal  it,  becaufe  the 
ftiffiiefs  of  the  rope,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  muft  al¬ 
ways  take  fomething  from  it. 

Another  method  of  accumulating  force  is  by  means  of 
a  very  heavy  wheel  or  cylinder,  moveable  about  an  axis. 
A  fmall  force  will  be  f'ufficient  to  put  this  wheel  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  and,  if  long  continued,  will  accumulate  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  fuch  effebts  in  railing  weights  and 
overcoming  refinances,  as  could  not  by  any  means  be  ac- 
compliflied  by  the  application  of  the  original  moving 
force.  On  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Atwood  has  demonflrated  that 
a  force  of  20  pounds  applied  for  37  feconds  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  cylinder  of  10  feet  radius,  and  weighing 
4713  pounds,  would,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  the 
centre,  give  an  impulfe  to  a  mufket-ball  equivalent  to 
what  it  receives  from  a  full  charge  of  gunpowder.  The 
fame  effebt  would  be  produced  in  fix  minutes  and  ten  fe¬ 
conds  by  a  man  turning  the  cylinder  with  a  winch  one 
foot  long,  in  which  he  ccnftantly  exerted  a  force  of  20 
pounds.  In  this  cafe,  however,  as  well  as  the  former, 
there  is  not  any  abfolute  accumulation  of  power  ;  for  the 
cylinder  has  no  principle  of  motion  in  itfelf,  and  cannot 
have  more  than  it  receives. 

This  accumulation  of  motion,  however,  in  heavy  w  heels, 
is  of  great  fervice  in  the  conftrublion  of  machines  for  va¬ 
rious  purpofes,  rendering  them  greatly  more  powerful  and 
eafy  to  be  worked  by  animals,  as  well  as  more  regular  and 
fteady  when  fet  in  motion  by  water,  or  any  inanimate 
power.  Hence  the  ufe  of  flies,  ballad-wheels,  & c.  which  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  increafe  the  power  of  a  machine, 
though  in  reality  they  take  fomething  from  it,  and  abt 
upon  a  quite  different  principle.  In  all  machines  in  which 
flies  are  ufed,  a  confiderably  greater  force  muft  at  firft  be 
applied  than  is  neceflary  to  move  the  machine  without 
it,  or  the  fly  muft  have  been  fet  in  motion  f'ome  time 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  machine.  It  is  this  fuperfluous 
power  which  is  collected  by  the  fly,  and  ferves  as  a  kind  of 
refervoir  from  which  the  machine  may  be  fupplied  when 
the  animal  flackens  his  efforts.  This,  we  muft  obferve, 
will  always  be  the  cafe  with  animals;  for  none  are  able 
to  exert  a  great  power  with  abfolute  conftancy  ;  forne  in¬ 
tervals  of  reft,  even  though  almoft  .imperceptible,  are  re- 
quilite,  othenvife  the  creature’s  ftrength  would  in  a  fiiort 
time  be  entirely  exhaufted.  When  he  begins  to  move  ike 
machine,  he  is  vigorous,  and  exerts  a  great  power,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  overcomes  not  only  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  the  machine  itfelf,  but  communicates  a  confi¬ 
derable  degree  of  power  to  the  fly.  The  machine,  when 
moving,  yields  for  a  time  to  a  i'malLer  impulfe  ;  during 
which  time  the  fly  itfelf  abis  as  a  moving  power,  and  the 
animal  recovers  the  ftrength  he  had  loft.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  motion  of  the  machine  decreafes,  and  the 
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animal  is  obliged  to  renew  bis  efforts.  The  velocity  of 
the  machine  would  now  he  confiderably  increafed,  were 
it  not  that  the  fly  now  afts  as  a  refitting  power,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fuperfiuous  motion  is  lodged  in  it,  fo 
that  the  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  machine  is  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  Thus  the  animal  has  time  to  reft  until  the  ma¬ 
chine  again  requires  an  increafed  impulfe,  and  fo  on  al¬ 
ternately.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  a  machine  moved  by 
water,  or  by  a  weight ;  for,  though  the  (trengfh  of  thefie 
does  not  exhauft  itfelf  like  that  of  an  animal,  yet  the 
yielding  of  the  parts  of  the  machine  renders  the  impulfe 
much  lei's  after  it  begins  to  move.  Hence  its  velocity  is 
accelerated  for  l'ome  time,  until  the  impulfe  becomes  fo 
fmali,  that  the  machine  requires  an  increafe  of  power  to 
keep  up  the  neceffary  motion.  Hence  the  machine  flackens 
its.  pace,  the  water  meets  with  more  refiftance,  and  of 
confequence  exerts  its  power  more  fully,  and  the  machine 
recovers  its  velocity.  But,  when  a  fly  is  added  to  the 
other  parts,  this-afls  fir  ft  as  a  power  of  refiftance,  fo  that 
the  machine  cannot  acquire  the  velocity  it  would  other- 
wife  do.  When  it  next  begins  to  yield  to  the  preflu  re  of 
the  water,  and  the  impulfe  of  courfe  to  flacken,  the  fly 
communicates  part  of  its  motion  to  the  other  parts  ;  fo 
that,  if  the  machine  be  well  made,  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  velocity  perceptible.  The  truth  of  what 
is  here  advanced  will  eafily  be  feen,  from  confidering  the 
inequality  of  motion  in  a  clock  when  the  pendulum  is 
off,  and  how  very  regularly  it  goes  when  regulated  by  the 
pendulum  which  here  afls  as  a  fly.  Flies  are  particularly 
ufeful  in  any  kind  of  work  which  is  done  by  alternate 
ftrokes,  as  the  lifting  of  large  peftles,  pumping  of  water. 
See.  In  this  cafe  the  weight  of  the  wheel  employed  is  a 
principal  objeff ;  and  the  method  of  calculating  this  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  weight  to  be  raifed  at  each  ftroke  of 
the  machine.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  raife  a 
peftle  30  pounds  weight  to  the  height  of  one  foot  60  times 
in  a  minutes  Let  the  diameter  of  the  fly  be  feven  feet, 
and  fuppofe  the  peftle  to  be  lifted  once  at  every  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  fly;  we  mult  then  confider  what  weight  palling 
through  az  feet  in  a  fecond  will  be  equivalent  to  30 
pounds  moving  through  one  foot  in  a  fecond.  This  will  be 
30—22  or  1-3^-  pounds.  Were  a  fly  of  this  kind  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  therefore,  and  the  machine  fet  going,  the  fly  would 
juft  be  able  to  lift  the  peftle  once  after  the  moving  power 
■was  withdrawn;  but,  by  increafing  the  weight  of  the  fly 
to  10,  iz,  or  20,  pounds,  the  machine  when  left  to  itfelf 
would  make  a  confiderable  number  of  ftrokes,  and  be 
worked  with  much  lefs  labour  than  if  no  fly  had  been 
ufed,  though  no  doubt  at  the  firit  it  would  be  found  a 
confiderable  incumbrance  to  the  motion.  This  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  a£tion  of  pumps;  but  the  weight  which 
can  be  moft  advantageoufly  given  to  a  fly  has  never  yet 
been  determined.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  fly 
4pes  not  communicate  any  abfolute  increafe  of  power  to 
the  machine ;  for,  if  a  man  or  other  animal  is  not  able 
to  fet  any  engine  in  motion  without  a  fly,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it  though  a  fly  be  applied ;  nor  will  he  be  able 
to  keep  it  in  motion,  thougli  fet  going  with  a  fly,  by 
means  of  a  greater  power.  This  may  feem  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  example  of  a  common  clock  ;  for,  if  the 
pendulum  be  once  flopped,  the  weight  is  not  able  to  fet 
it  in  motion  again,  though  it  will  keep  it  going  when 
Once  put  in  motion  by  an  external  power.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  depends  not  upon  any  infufficiency  of  the  weight,  but 
on  the  particular  mechanifm  of  the  crown-wheel ;  which 
as  fuch,  that,  when  once  the  pendulum  is  flopped,  it  would 
require  a  much  greater  weight  than  that  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fet  it  in  motion;  and,  if  the  ufual  weight  were  to 
aft  fairly,  it  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  move  all 
the  machinery,  and  make  the  pendulum  vibrate  alfo  with 
much  greater  force  than  it  does. 

Of  the  COLLISION  or  IMPULSION  of  BODIES. 

Definition  1.  When  a  body,  moving  with  a  certain  velo¬ 
city,  Itrikes  another  body,  either  at  reft  or  in  motion,  the 
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one  is  fa'id  to  impinge  againft,  or  to  impel,  the  other. 
This  effert  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  collifton, 
impullion  or  impulfe,  percufllon,  and  impact. 

Defi.  2,  Thecollifion  or  impuifion  of  two  bodies  is  faid 
to  be  diredl,  when  the  bodies  move  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line,  or  when  the  point  in  which  they  Ifrike  each  other  is 
in  the  ftraight  line  which  joins  their  centres  of  gravity. 
When  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  impulfe  is  faid  to  be  oblique. 

Defi.  3.  A  hard  body  is  one  which  is  not  fufceptible  of 
compreflion  by  any  finite  force.  An  elafiic  body  is  one 
fufceptible  of  compreflion,  which  recovers  its  figure  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  which  comprefies  it.  A  Joft  body 
is  one  which  does  not  recover  its  form  after  compreflion. 
There  does  not  exift  in  nature  any  body  which  is  either 
perfectly  hard,  perfectly  elaftic,  or  perfectly  foft.  Every 
body  with  which  we  are  acquainted  poflefles  elafticity  in 
fome  degree  or  other.  Diamond,  cryftal,  agate,  &c, 
though  among  the  hardeft  bodies,  are  highly  elaftic  ;  and 
even  clay  itfelf  will  in  fome  degree  recover  its  figure  after 
compreflion.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  confider  bodies 
as  hard,  foft,  or  elaftic,  in  order  to  obtain  the  limits  be¬ 
tween  which  the  required  refults  mud  be  contained. 

Defi.  4.,  The  mafs  of  a  body  is  the  fum  of  the  material 
particles  of  which  it  is  compofed  ;  and  the  momentum ,  or 
moving  force,  or  quantity  of  motion,  of  any  body,  is  the 
produfl  arifing  from  multiplying  its  mafs  from  its  velocity. 

Prop.  XXIV.  Two  hard  bodies  B,  B',  with  velocities  V,  V', 
fir  iking  each  other  perpendicularly ,  will  be  at  refi  after  impulfe, 
if  their  velocities  are  inverfely  as  their  mafifes. 

1.  When  the  two  bodies  are  equal,  their  velocities  mu  ft  be 
equal  in  the  cafe  of  an  equilibrium  after  impulfe ;  and 
therefore,  B  :  B'  =  V'  :  V,  or  B  V  =  B'  V* ;  for,  if  they 
are  not  at  reft  after  impulfe,  the  one  mult  carry  the  other 
along  with  it;  but,  as  their  maffes  and  velocities  are  equal, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  why  the  one  lhould  carry  the  other 
along  with  it. 

2.  If  the  one  body  is  double  of  the  other,  or  B  =  i  B',  we 
fliould  have  V'  =2  zV'.  Now  in  (lead  of  B  we  may  lubfti- 
tute  two  bodies  equal  to  B',  and  inftead  of  V'  we  may 
fubllitute  two  velocities  equal  to  V,  with  which  the  bo¬ 
dies  R'  maybe  conceived  to  move;  confequently  we  have 
2  B'x  V=B'XiV ;  or  B'  :  2B'=V  :  2V ;  but  2V  is  the 
velocity  of  B',  and  V  is  the  velocity  of  iB';  therefore, 
when  one  body  is  double  of  the  other,  they  will  remain 
at  reft  when  the  maffes  of  the  bodies  are  inverfely  as  their 
velocities. 

In  the  fame  way  the  propofition  may  be  demonftrated 
when  the  bodies  are  to  one  another  in  any  commenfurable 
proportion. 

Prop.  XXV.  To  find  the  common  velocity  v  of  two  hard 
bodies  B,  B‘,  whofie  velocities  are  V,  V',  after  firiking  each 
other  perpendicularly. — If  the  bodies  have  not  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  motion  they  cannot  be  in  equilibria  after  impulfe. 
The  one  will  carry  the  other  along  with  it ;  and,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  their  hardnefs,  they  will  remain  in  contact, 
and  move  with  a  common  velocity  v. 

Cafe  1.  In  order  to  find  this,  let  us  firft  fuppofe  Bf  to  be 
at  reft,  and  to  be  ftruck  by  B  in  motion.  The  quantity 
of  motion  which  exifts  in  B  before  impulfe  is  B  V  ;  and, 
as  this  is  divided  between  the  two  bodies  after  impulfe, 
it  muft  be  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  after  impulfe. 
But  v  X  B-J-  B'  is  the  quantity  of  motion  after  impulfe  ; 
therefore,!/ x  B-j-ft'  —  BV,  and  — . 

Cafe  2.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  both  the  bodies  are  in 
motion  in  the  fame  direction  that  B  follows  B'.  In  order 
that  B  may  impel  B',  we  muft  have  V  greater  than  V'. 
Now  we  may  conceive  both  the  bodies  placed  upon  a  plane 
moving  with  the  velocity  V',  The  body  B',  therefore, 
vvhofe  velocity  is  V'  equal  to  that  of  the  plane,  w  ill  be  at 
reft  upon  the  plane,  while  the  velocity  of  B  with  regard 
to  E',  or  the  plane,  will  be  V  —  V';  confequently,  the 
bodies  are  in  the  fame  circumltances  as  if  B'  were  at  reft, 
and  B  moving  with  the  velocity  V  —  VL  Therefore,  by 
7  Z  the 
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the  laft  cafe,  we  have  the  common  velocity  of  the  bodies  in 
g  V _ j>  v' 

the  moveable  plane  ■  0— :  ;  and  by  adding  to  this  V', 

13  b 

the  velocity  of  the  plane,  vve  (hall  have  v,  or  the  abfo- 

BV-fB'  V' 

lute  velocity  of  the  bodies,  after  isnpulfe,  v~ — — — — ; - 

B+B' 

Hence,  the  quantity  of  motion,  after  impadf,  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  quantities  of  motion  before  impadt, 

Cafe  3.  If  the  impinging  bodies  mutually  approach  each 
other,  we  may  conceive,  as  before,  that  the  body  B'  is  at 
rtlf  upon  a  plane  which  moves  with  a  velocitv  V'  in  an 
oppofite  direction  to  V,  and  that  B  moves  on  this  plane 

BV-fBV' 

with  the  velocity  V  +  V'.  Then,  by  Cafe  1.  — 

is  +  .b 

will  be  the  common  velocity  upon  the  plane  after  im¬ 
pulfe;  and,  adding  to  this  V',  or  the  velocity  of  the  plane, 
v.e  fh  a  1 1  haven,  or  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the  bodies  alter 
BV— B'V' 

iinpadf,  v—~ — - — — .  Hence,  the  quantity  of  motion 

1j  +  w 

after  impadt  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  quantities  of 
motion  before  impadt.  It  is  obvious  that  v  is  pofitive  or 
negative,  according  as  BV  is  greater  or  lefs  than  B'V'; 
fo  that,  when  BV  is  greater  than  B'V',  the  bodies  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  B’s  motion  ;  and  when  B  V  is  lefs  than 
B'V',  the  bodies  will  move  in  the  diredtion  of  A’s  motion. 

All  the  three  formulae  which  we  have  given,  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  following  general  formula,  v  — 
BV±B'V' 

- ;  for,  when  B'  is  at  red,  V'  =  o,  and  the  formula 

B+B' 

affumes  the  form  which  it  bas  in  Cafe  r. 

Cor.  1.  If  B=.B',  and  the  bodies  mutually  approach 

V _ V' 

each  other,  the  equation  m  Cafe  3.  becomes  v  — - ; 

2 

or  the  bodies  will  move  in  the  diredtion  of  the  quickeft 
body,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one  half  of  the  difference 
of  their  velocities. 

Cor.  2.  If  V  =  V',  and  the  bodies  move  in  the  fame  di- 

B+B' 

redtion,  the  laft  formula  will  become  »  =  Vx  — — — ,  or 

B  -f-  B 

v  —  V  ;  for  in  this  cafe  there  can  be  no  impulfion,  the  one 
body  merely  following  the  other  in  contact  with  it.  When 
the  bodies  mutually  approach  each  other,  and  when  V=V', 
B  — B' 

vve  have  v  X  — — — . 

-jr- 

Cor.  3.  When  the  bodies  move  in  the  fame  diredtion,  we 
BV+BV' 

have,  by  Cafe  z.  v  —  ^  .  Now,  the  velocity  gained 

.  . ,  ,  T7/  BV+B'V'  „  BV  — BV' 

by  B'  ts  evidently  v  V',  or  B+g-  ~ V="B  .  } 

BV— BV'  t .  ,  „ 

hence,  B+B'  :  B=V— V'  :  5  but  this  laft  term 

is  the  velocity  gained  by  B,  and  V— V'  is  the  relative  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  two  bodies.  Therefore,  in  the  impadt  0/  two 
hard  bodies  moving  in  the  fame  dtreClion,  B+B'  :  B  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  cf  the  two  bodies  is  to  the  velocity  gained  by  B  .  It 
is  obvious  alfo,  that  the  velocity  loft  by  B  is  V—  »=V— 
BV+B'V'  B'V— B'V'  ,  T7, 

~£+i?-  01‘  B+B'"~’  hence»  B+B  =  B  =V”V  : 

B  V_'.  buf  thjs  term  is  the  velocity  loft  by  B, 
B  +  B 

and  V— V'  is  the  relative  velocity  of  the  bodies;  therefore, 
in  the  imp  aft  of  two  hard  bodies,  B+B'  :  B'  as  their  relative  ve¬ 
locity  is  to  the  velocity  lojl  by  B.  The  fame  thing  may  be 
lhown  when  the  bodies  move  in  oppofite  diredtions,  in 
which  cafe  their  relative  velocity  is  V  +  V'. 

Prop.  XXVI.  To  determine  the  velocities  of  two  elafic  bodies 
after  impulfe. — If  an  elaftic  body  ftrikes  a  hard  and  im¬ 
moveable  plane,  it  will,  at  the  inltant  of  collifion,  be  com- 
prefied  at  the  place  of  contadl.  But,  as  the  elaftic  body 
Miltantaneoully  endeavours  to  recover  its  figure,  and  as  this 


force  of  reftitution  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  of 
compreffion,’  it  will  move  backwards  from  the  plane  in 
the  fame  diredfion  in  which  it  advanced.  If  two  elaftic 
bodies,  with  equal  momenta,  impinge  againft  each  other, 
the  effeft  of  their  mutual  compreffion  is  to  deftroy  their 
relative  velocity,  and  make  them  move  with  a  common 
velocity,  as  in  the  cafe  of  hard  bodies.  But  by  the  force 
of  reftitution,  equal  to  chat  of  compreflion,  the  bodies 
begin  to  recover  their  figure  ;  the  parts  in  contadl  ferve 
mutually  as  points  of  fupport,  and  the  bodies  recede  from 
each  other.  Now,  before  the  force  of  reftitution  began  to 
exert  itfelf,  the  bodies  had  a  tendency  to  move  in  one  di- 
redlion  with  a  common  momentum  ;  therefore  the  body, 
whofe  effort  to  recover  its  figure  was  in  the  fame  diredfion 
with  that  of  the  common  momentum,  will  move  on  in 
that  direction,  with  a  momentum  or  moving  force  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  force  of  reftitution  and  the  common 
momentum  ;  while  tiie  ot'-er  body,  whofe  effort  to  recover 
from  ccmpreiTion  is  in  a  diredtion  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
common  momentum,  will  move  with  a  momentum  equal 
to  the  difference  between  its  force  of  reftitution  and  the 
common  momentum,  and  in  the  diredtion  of  the  greateft 
of  thefe  momenta.  After  impulfe,  therefore,  it  either 
moves  in  the  direction  oppofite  to  that  of  tire  common 
momentum,  or  its  motion  in  the  fame  direction  as  that  of 
the  common  momentum  is  diminiflied,  or  it  is  (topped  al¬ 
together,  according  as  the  force  of  reftitution  is  greater, 
lefs,  or  equal,  to  the  common  momentum. 

In  order  to  3pply  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  let  us 
adopt  the  notation  in  the  two  preceding  propofitions,  and 
let  v  be  the  common  velocity  which  the  bodies  would  have 
received  after  impulfe,  if  they  had  been  hard,  and  v',  v" , 
the  velocities  which  the  elaftic  bodies  B,  B',  receive  after 
impadt. 

Cafe  1.  If  B  follows  B',  then  Visgreater  than  V';  and, 
when  B  has  reached  B',  they  are  both  compreffed  at  thi 
point  of  impadt.  Hence,  lince  v  is  the  common  velocity 
with  which  they  would  advance  if  the  force  of  reftitution 
were  not  exerted,  we  have  V — v  =  the  velocity  loft  by  B, 
and  v — V'=  the  velocity  gained  by  B' in  confequence  of 
compreffion.  But,  when  the  bodies  ftrive  to  recover  their 
form  by  the  force  of  reftitution,  the  body  B  will  move  back¬ 
wards  in  confequence  of  this  force,  while  B'  will  move  on¬ 
ward  in  its  former  diredtion  with  an  accelerated  velocity. 
Hence,  from  the  force  of  reftitution,  B  will  again  lofe  the 
velocity  V — v,  and  B'  will,  a  fecond  time,  gain  the  velo¬ 
city  v — V' ;  confequently,  the  whole  velocity  loft  by  B 
is  iV  —  zv,  and  the  whole  velocity  gained  by  B'  is 
iv  —  iV'.  Now,  fubt railing  this  lofs  from  the  original 
velocity  of  B,  we  have  V —2  V —  z  v,  for  the  velocity  of  B 
after  impadt  5  and,  adding  the  velocity  gained  by  B  to  its 
original  velocity,  we  have  V'  +  rv  — 2  V'  for  the  velocity 
of  B' after  impadt ;  hence  we  have. 


— V 


-zv  —  2  v- 


-V 

-V. 


v^—Vf-zv  —  zWzzzzv^  .. 

Now,  fubftituting  in  thefe  equations,  the  value  of  v  as 
found  in  Cafe  z.  Prop.  XXV.  we  obtain 

BV-B'V+i3'V' 
v' - — 


B+B' 
BV'—  B'V'+2BV 
»  - - - - -  • 


B+B' 

Cafe  2.  When  the  bodies  move  in  oppofite  diredtions, 
or  mutually  approach  each  other,  the  body  B  is  in  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  circumftances  as  in  the  preceding  cafe  ;  but 
the  body  B'  lofes  a  part  of  its  velocity  equal  to  2  vf-zV— V'. 
Hence  we  have,  by  the  fame  reafoning  that  was  employed 
in  the  preceding  cafe,  v'=zzv  —  V',  and  r'  =  av  +  V'; 
and,  by  fubftituting  inftead  of  v  its  value,  as  determined 
in  Cafe  3.  Prop.  XXV.  or  by  merely  changing  the  fign  of 
V'  in  the  two  laft  equations  in  the  preceding  Corollary,  vve 
obtain  the  two  following  equations,  which  will  anfwer  for 

both 
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both  cafes,  by  ufing  the  Upper  fign  when  the  bodies  move 
in  the  fame  direftion,  and  the  under  fign  when  they  move 
in  oppofite  directions : 

, _ B  V  —  B'  V  ±  2  B'  V' 

V  ~  B'+B'  ' 

±  BV'rh  B'V'-j-iBV, 


—  B  +  B' 

From  the  preceding  equation  the  following  Corollaries 
may  be  deduced  : 

Cor.  i.  The  velocity  gained  by  the  body  that  is  (truck, 
and  the  velocity  lolt  by  the  impinging  body,  are  twice  as 
great  in  elaftic  as  they  are  in  hard  bodies  ;  for  in  hard  bodies 
tlie  velocities  gained  and  loft  were  v  —  V',  and  V  —  v ; 
whereas  in  elaftic  bodies  the  velocities  gained  and  lolt 
were  zv — zV,  and  iV — zv. 

2.  If  one  of  the  bodies,  fuppofe  B',  is  at  rejl,  its  velocity 

VB— VB' 

V'=zo,  and  the  preceding  equation  becomes  v  —  B-{-B'  5 
*BV 


B+B' 

3.  If  one  of  the  bodies  B'  is  at  reft,  and  their  mafies 
equal,  we  have  B=B',  and  V'=o,  by  fubftituting  which  in 
the  preceding  formulae,"  we  obtain  v'—o,  and  tC'— V  ;  that 
is,  the  impinging  body  B  remains  at  reft  after  impaft:,  and 
the  body  B'  that  is  (truck  when  at  reft  moves  on  with  the 
velocity  of  the  body  B  that  (truck  it,  fo  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  transfer  of  B's  velocity  to  B'. 

4.  If  Bf  is  at  reft,  and  B  greater  than  B',  both  the  bodies 
will  move  forward  in  the  direftion  of  B’s  motion  ;  for  it 
is  obvious  from  the  equations  in  Cor.  2.  that,  when  B  is 
greater  than  B',  v’  and  v"  are  both  pofitive. 

5.  If  B'  is  at  reft,  and  B  lefs  than  B',  the  impinging  body 
B  will  return  backwards,  and  the  body  B'  which  is  (truck 
w  ill  move  forward  in  the  direftion  in  which  B  moved  be¬ 
fore  the  ftroke.  For  it  is  evident  that  when  B  is  lefs  than 
B',  v'  is  negative,  and  v"  pofitive. 

6.  If  both  the  bodies  move  in  the  fame  direElion,  the  body  B' 
that  is  (truck  will  after  impaft  move  with  greater  velocity 
than  it  had  before  it.  This  is  obvious  from  the  formula 
in  Cafe  x.  of  this  propofition. 

7.  If  the  bodies  move  in  the  fame  direftion,  and  if  B=B', 
there  will  at  the  moment  of  impact  be  a  mutual  transfer  of 
velocities ;  that  is,  B  will  move  on  with  B'’s  velocity,  and 
B1'  will  move  on  with  B’s  velocity.  For  in  the  formulae  in 
Cafe  1.  when  BtnB',  w'e  have  v’—W  and  w"=V. 

8.  When  the  bodies  move  in  oppofite  dire&ions,  or  mutually 
,  approach  each  other,  and  when  B=B'  and  V=V',  both  the 

bodies  will  recoil  or  move  backwards  after  impaft  with  the 
fame  velocities  which  they  had  before  impact.  For  in  the 
formulae  in  Cafe  2.  with  the  inferior  (igns,  when  B  =2  B' 
and  V—V ,  vve  have  v'— — V  and  v"z=M'. 

9.  If  the  bodies  move  in  oppofite  direftions,  and  V=V, 

we  have  b'=Vx  ,  and  u"=Vx^ — — .  Hence  it 

B+B  BXB' 

is  obvious,  that  if  Bez^B',  or  if  one  of  the  impinging 
bodies  is  thrice  as  great  as  the  other,  the  greatelt  will  be 
(topped,  and  the  fmallelt  will  recoil  with  a  velocity  double 
of  that  which  it  had  before  impaft.  For  (ince  B  —  3  B', 
by  fubftituting  this  value  of  B  in  the  preceding  equations, 
we  obtain  v'—o,  and  v"—zV. 

10.  If  the  impinging  bodies  move  in  oppofite  direftions, 
and  if  B  — B',  they  wiil  both  recoil  after  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  velocities.  For,  when  B=B',  we  have  v'~ — V', 
and  v"—\. 

11.  When  the  bodies  move  in  oppofite  direftions,  the 
body  which  is  ftruck,  and  the  body  which  (hikes  it,  will 
flop,  continue  their  motion,  or  return  backwards,  accord¬ 
ing  as  BV — B'V  is  equal  to,,  or  greater  or  lefs  than,  2  B'V'. 

12.  The  relative  velocity  of  the  bodies  after  impaft,  is 
equaL  to  their  relative  velocity  before  impaft,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  at  equal  inftants  before  and  after  impaft, 
the  diftance  of  the  bodies  from  each  other  is  the  fame. 
For  in  the  different  cafes  we  have  v'—zv — V ,  v"—zvtfVf 


But  the  relative  velocity  before  impaft:  is  in  the  different 
cafes  V  +  V',  and  the  relative  velocity  after  impaft  is 
v‘ — z/=VrpV'. 

13.  By  rea  Toning  fimilar  to  that  which  was  employed 
in  Prop.  XXV.  Cor.  3.  it  may  be  fliown  that  B-J-B'  :  2B 
as  their  relative  velocity  before  impaft  is  to  the  velocity 
gained  by  B'  in  the  direftion  of  B’s  motion  ;  and 

is  to  2B'  as  their  relative  velocity  before  impaft  is  to  the 
velocity  loft  by  B  in  the  direftion  of  A’s  motion. 

14.  The  vis  viva,  or  the  fum  of  the  products  of  each 
body  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  velocity,  is  the  fame 
before  and  after  impaft  ;  that  is,  Bt/2-j-B  V'2=BV2  +  B'V-'2. 
From  the  formula;  at  the  end  of  Cafe  2.  we  obtain 


„  „  B-  p  X  B V2-j-B'V/2  , 

Bz;2— - c  — k -  and 

B  +B'i2 


4-BB'x  B  V2  B'  V'2  ,  .  „ 

B  v  2=z - ==: - >  hence  their  fum 

B  +  B7!2 


Bz/2  ,p^_B^!XBV2  +  B»V'2+4BB-X  BV2  +  B'V'2 
V  °  B  -f  B'l2 


bV2  +  B  V'2XB— B'2-HBB'_cv,  , 


B  +  b'2 

15.  If  feveral  equal  elaftic  bodies  B,  B",  B'",  B"",  &c. 
are  in  contaft,  and  placed  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  and  if 
another  elaftic  body  |3  of  the  fame  magnitude  impinges 
againft  B,  they  will  remain  at  reft, except  the  laft  body  B"", 
which  will  move  on  with  the  velocity  of  |3.  By  Cor.  3.  B 
wiil  transfer  to  B"  all  its  velocity,  and  therefore  B  will  be 
at  reft,  in  the  fame  way  B"  will  transfer  to  B'"  all  its  velo¬ 
city,  and  B"  will  remain  at  reft,  and  lo  on  with  the  relt 
but,  when  the  laft  body  B"'7  is  fet  in  motion,  there  is  no 
other  body  to  which  its  velocity  can  be  transferred,  and 
therefore  it  will  move  on  with  the  velocity  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  B'",  that  is,  with  the  velocity  of  (3. 

16.  If  the  bodies  decreafe  in  fize  from  B  to  B(/",  they  will 
all  move  in  the  direftion  of  the  impinging  body  /3;  and  the 
velocity  communicated  to  each  body  will  be  greater  than 
that  which  is  communicated  to  the  preceding  body. 

17.  If  the  bodies  increafe  in  magnitude,  they  will  all  recoil, 
or  move  in  a  direction  oppofite  to  that  o(  /§,  excepting  the 
laft  ;  and  the  velocity  communicated  to  each  body  will  be 
lefs  than  that  which  is  communicated  to  the  preceding 
body. 

Prop.  XXVII.  Todetermine  the  velocities  of  two  imperfeElly- 
elqjlic  bodies  after  impulfe,  the  force  of  compreffion  bang  in  a 
given  ratio  to  the  force  of  refiituhon  or  elajlicily. — Let  B,  B', 
be  the  two  bodies,  V,  V',  their  velocities  before  compaft, 
v',v" ,  their  velocities  after  impaft,  and  1  :  n  as  the  force  of 
compreffion  is  to  that  of  reftitution.  It  is  evident  from 
Cafe  1.  Prop.  XXVI.  that,  in  confequence  of  the  force  of 
comprefiion  alone,  vve  have, 

V  »  — velocity  lolt  by  B  ?  from  compreffion. 
v  — V“velocity  gained  by  li  j 
But  the  velocity  which  B  lofes  and  B'  gains  by  the  force 
of  compreffion  will  be  to  the  velocity  which  B  lofes  and 
B'  gains  by  the  force, of  reftitution  or  elafticity  as  1  :  n  ■, 
hence 

1  ;  n—V—v  :  nV—nv,  the  velocity  loft  by  B  ?  from  elaf- 
1  :  n=zv — V'\nv — nV'  the  velocity  gained  by  B  S  tieity 
therefore,  by  adding  together  the  two  portions  of  velocity 
loft  by  B,  and  alfo  thole  gained  by  B',  W'e  obtain 
1  J-sV— 1  +nv,  the  whole  velocity  loft  by  B, 
x  4-  nv —  i-fnV’,  the  whole  velocity  gained  by  B. 
Hence,  by  Tubtrafting  the  velocity  loft  by  B  in  conitquenc® 
of  coliifion  from  its  velocity  before  impact,  we  {hall  have  v\ 
or  the  velocity  of  B  after  impact  ;  and,  by  adding  the  velo¬ 
city  gained  by  B'  after  coliifion  toils  velocity  before  im¬ 
pact,  we  fh all  find  v",  or  the  velocity  of  B'  after  impaft,  thus  : 

V —  1  f  nv  the  velocity  of  B  after  impaft. 
v"—  V'-j-i  fnv  — 1  +  nW  the  velocity  of  B'  after  impaft. 

2  '  Now, 
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Now,  by  fublHtuting  in  the  place  of  v  its  value  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  Cafe  2.  Prop  II.  we  obtain 


:  V- 


=V7- 


1  B'V—  B'V7 

B  +  B7  * 

1  -j-«X  BV — BV7 
i  B-UB7 

Cor .  t.  Hence,  by  converting  the  preceding  equation 

into  analogies,  B-J-B'  :  l-j-^xB  as  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  bodies  before  impart  is  to  the  velocity  gained  by  B'  in 
the  direction  of  B’s  motion  ;  and  B-J-B'  :  i-j-»X  B7  as  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  bodies  before  impact  is  to  the  velo¬ 
city  loti  by  B. 

Cor.  2.  The  relative  velocity  before  impart  is  to  the  re¬ 
lative  velocity  after  impart  as  the  force  of  compreffion  is  to 
the  force  of  reftkution,  or  as  1  :  n.  The  relative  velocity 
after  impact  is  v "■ — ;  or,  taking  the  preceding  value  of 

,  ,  1  4-  n  X  B  V— B  V'l 

quantities,  — *■'  — XTI  '  *  1 


thefe 


:  V'. 


B-f  B' 


1  +  n  X  B'V— B'V' 


iV'— V 


,  I+B  x  B  +B'x  v— V' 


B  +  B'  1  B+B'  ’ 

dividing  by  B-{-B',  we  have  v" — v'~V — V+V — V'  + 
«XV — V722«XV — V'—  the  relative  velocity  after  impact. 
But  the  relative  velocity  before  impact  is  V  —  V7,  and 
V — V'  :  n  X  V — V'=ri  :  n.  The  quantity  V7  has  evidently 
the  negative  fign  when  the  bodies  move  in  oppolite  di¬ 
rections. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  from  the  velocities  before  and  after  im¬ 
part  we  may  determine  the  force  of  reftitution  or  elafticity. 

Prop.  XXVIII.  When  a  perfeElly-hard  body  impinges  ob¬ 
liquely  on  a  perfeElly-hard  and  immoveable  plane  A  B,  in  the  di¬ 
reElion  C  D,  after  impaEl  it  will  move  along  the  plane ,  and,  The 
velocity  before  impaEl  :  the  velocity  after  : :  radius  :  the  cofine 
of  the  angle  C  D  A. — Take  C  D  (Plate  IV.  fig.  53.)  to  re- 
prefent  the  motion  of  the  body  before  impart  ;  draw  C  E 
parallel,  and  D  E  perpendicular,  to  A  B.  Then  C  D  may 
be  refolved  into  the  two,  C  E,  E  D,  of  which  E  D  is  wholly 
employed  in  carrying  the  body  in  a  direction  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  plane;  and,  fince  the  plane  is  immoveable, 
this  motion  will  be  wholly  deftroyed.  The  other  motion 
CE,  which  is  einployed  in  carrying  the  body  parallel  to 
the  plane,  will  not  be  afferted  by  the  impart  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently,  there  being  no  force  to  feparate  the  body  and 
the  plane,  the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  ;  and  it 
•will  defcribe  D  B  =C  E  in  the  fame  time  that  it  defcribed 
CD  before  impart;  alfo,  thefe  fpaces  are  uniformly  de¬ 
fcribed  ;  confequently,  The  velocity  before  impart  :  the 
velocity  after  ::  CD  :  CE  ::  radius  :  fin.  ^  CDE  :: 
rad.  :  cof.  f  C  D  A. 

Cor.  The  velocity  before  impart  :  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  velocity  before  and  the  velocity  after,  that  is, 
the  velocity  loft  ::  radius  :  rad—  cof.  Z.  CD  A  ::  rad. 
;  the  verfed  fide  of  the  angle  C  D  A. 

Prop.  XXIX.  If  a  p  erf  Elly -elafiic  body  impinge  upon  a 
perfeElly-hard  and  immoveable  plane  AB,  in  the  direElion  C  D, 
it  will  be  refeEled  from  it  in  the  direElion  D  F,  which  makes, 
with  D  B,  the  angle  B  DF  equal  to  the  angle  A  DC. — Let 
CD  (fig.  54..)  reprefent  the  motion  of  the  impinging 
body;  draw  CF  parallel,  and  DE  perpendicular  to  A  B ; 
make  E  F  —  C  E,  and  join  D  F.  Then  the  whole  motion 
may  be  relolved  into  the  two  C  E,  E  D  ;  of  which  C  E  is 
employed  in  carrying  the  body  parallel  to  the  plane,  and 
mull  therefore  remain  after  the  impart;  and  ED  carries 
the  body  in  the  direction  ED,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ; 
and,  fince  the  plane  is  immoveable,  this  .notion  will  be 
deftroyed  during  the  compreffion,  and  an  equal  motion 
will  be  generated  in  the  oppofite  direction  by  the  force 
of  elalticity.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  body  at  the  point 
D  has  two  motions,  one  of  which  would  carry  it  uniformly 
from  D  to  E,  and  the  other  from  E  to  F,  in  the  fame 
time,  viz.  in  the  time  in  which  it  defcribed  CD  before 
.the  impart  j  it  will,  therefore,  defcribe  P  F  in  that  time. 


Alfo,  in  the  triangles  C  D  E,  E  D  F,  C  E  is  equal  to  EF, 
the  fide  E  D  is  common,  and  the  /  CED  is  equal  to  the 
/_  D  E  F  ;  therefore,  the  /CDE  =  the  /  EDF;  hence, 
the  /  CDA  =  the  /FDB. 

Cor.  1.  Since  CD— .DF,  and  thefe  are  fpaces  uniformly 
defcribed  in  equal  times,  before  and  after  the  impart,  the 
velocity  of  the  body  after  reflertion  is  equal  to  its  velocity 
before  incidence. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  body  and  plane  be  imperfertly  elafiic, 
take  (fig.  55.)  DE  :  Dt  ::  the  force  of  compreffion  : 
the  force  of  elafticity;  draw  xf  parallel  and  equal  to 
E  F,  join  F/,  D /;  then  the  two  motions  which  the  body 
has  at  D  are  reprefented  by  D  x,  x f,  and  the  body  will 
defcribe  D f,  after  reflertion,  in  the  fame  time  that  it  de¬ 
fcribed  C  D  before  incidence;  therefore, The  velocity  be¬ 
fore,  incidence  :  the  velocity  after  reflertion  ::  C  D  :  D/ 
::  DF  :  Df  ::  fin.  D/F,  or  fin.  of  its  fupplement  E  Df 
:  fin.  D  F  /,  or  fin.  F  D  E  : :  fin.  ED/:  fin.  E  D  C. 

Prop.  XXX.  To  fnd  the  point  of  an  immoveable  plane 
which  an  elafic  body  moving  from  a  given  place  muf  frike,  in 
order  that  it  may,  after  ref  exion,  either  from  one  or  two  planes, 
impinge  againf  another  body  whofe  pofition  is  given. 

1.  When  there  is  only  one  refexion. — Let  C  (fig.  56.)  be 
the  place  from  which  the  impinging  body  is  to  move, 
and  let  E  be  the  body  which  is  to  be  Itruck  after  reflexion 
from  the  plane  A  B.  From  C  let  fall  C  H  perpendicular 
to  A  B  ;  continue  it  toward  G  till  HG=CH,  and  join 
G  E  by  the  line  G  DE;  the  point  D  were  this  line  cuts 
the  plane,  is  the  place  againlt  which  the  body  at  C  mull 
impinge,  in  order  that,  after  reflexion,  it  may  ftrike'the 
body  at  E.  The  triangles  C  D  H,  H  D  G,  are  equi-an- 
gnlar,  becaufe  two  fides  and  one  angle  of  each  are  refpec- 
tively  equal;  therefore  the  angles  DCI-I,  D  G  H,  are 
equal.  But,  on  account  of  the  parallels  FD,  C  G,  the 
angle  EDF=DGC  =  DCH,  and  DCH  =  FDC; 
therefore  the  angle  of  incidence  FDC=FDE  the  angle 
of  reflexion ;  confequently  by  Prop.  XXVII.  a  body 
moving  from  C,  and  impinging  on  the  plane  at  D,  will, 
after  reflexion,  move  in  the  line  DE,  and  ftrike  the  body 
at  E. 

2.  When  there  are  two  ref  exions. — Let  A  B,  B  L,  (fig.  57.) 
be  the  two  immoveable  planes,  C  the  place  from  which 
the  impinging  body  is  to  move,  and  F  the  body  which  it 
is  to  ftrike  after  reflexion  from  the  two  planes;  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  point  of  impart  D.  Draw  C  H  G  per¬ 
pendicular  to  A  B,  fo  that  H  G  =  C  H.  Through  G 
draw  GMN  parallel  to  A  B,  cutting  L  B  produced  in  M, 
and  make  G  M  —  M  N.  Join  NF;  and  from  the  point 
E,  where  N  F  cuts  the  plane  B  L,  draw  E  G,  joining  the 
points -E  G  ;  the  point  D  will  be  the  point  of  the  plane 
againft  which  the  body  at  C  muft  impinge  in  order  to 
ftrike  the  body  at  F.  By  reafoning  as  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  it  may  be  fhown  that  the  angle  CDH  =  EDB, 
therefore  D  E  will  be  the  path  of  the  body  after  the  firft 
reflexion.  Now',  the  triangles  G  E  M,  E  M  N,  are  eouian- 
gular,  becaufe  G  M  =2  M  N,  and  the  angles  at  M  right, 
therefore  DE  B  22  F  E  L,  that  is,  the  body  after  reflexion 
at  E  will  ftrike  the  body  placed  at  F. 

Prop.  XXXI.  Having  given  the  radii  of  two  fpkerical 
bodies  moving  in  the  fame  plane ,  their  velocities,  and  the  di- 
reElions  in  which  they  move,  to  fnd  the  plane  which  touches 
them  both  at  the  point  of  impaEl.  —  Let  A  E,  BE,  (fig.  58. J 
meeting  in  E,  be  the  directions  in  which  the  bodies  A 
and  B  move  ;  and  let  AE  and  B  D  be  fpaces  uniformly 
defcribed  by  them  in  the  fame  time  ;  complete  the  paral¬ 
lelogram  A  B  K  E  ;  join  K  D,  and  with  the  centre  E  and 
radius  equal  ro  the  fum  of  the  radii  of  the  two  bodies,  de- 
fcribe  a  circular  arc  cutting  KD  in  H;  join  E  H,  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  EH  MR.  Then  R  av.d  M 
will  be  the  places  of  the  centres  of  the  two  fpheres  when 
they  meet ;  and,  if  RC  be  taken  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
fphere  A,  the  plane  C  L,  which  is  drawn  through  C  per¬ 
pendicular  to  M  R,  will  be  the  plane  required.  Since 
M  H  is  parallel  to  AE  or  B  K,  the  triangles  D  M  H, 
D  B  K,  are  funilar,  and  B  K  :  B  D  ; :  M  H  :  M  D  ;  or 
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AE:  BD  ::  RE  :  MD;  therefore,  AE  :  BD  ::  AR 
:  B  M  ;  and,  fince  A  E  and  B  D  are  fpaces  defcribed  in 
the  fame  time  by  the  uniform  motions  of  A  and  B,  A  R 
and  B  M,  which  are  proportional  to  them,  will  be  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  fame  time  ;  when,  therefore,  the  centre  of 
the  body  A  is  in  R,  the  centre  of  the  body  B  is  in  M, 
and  the  diftance  M  R  =  HEr=  the  fum  of  the  radii  of  the 
bodies  5  lienee,  they  will  be  in  the  contart  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  thofe  points.  Alfo  M  R,  which  joins  their  cen¬ 
tres,  will  pafs  through  the  point  of  contact ;  and  LC  will 
be  a  tangent  to  them  both. 

Prop.  XXXII.  Having  given  the  motions,  the  quantities 
of  matter ,  and  the  radii,  of  two  fperical  bodies  which  impinge 
obliquely  upon  each  other,  to  find  their  motions  after  impaB. — • 
Let  LN  (fig.  59.)  be  the  plane  which  touches  the  bodies 
at  the  point  of  impart;  produce  AB,  which  joins  the 
centres  of  the  bodies,  indefinitely  both  ways;  through 
the  centres  A  and  B,  draw  E  A  F,  G  B  H,  parallel  to  LNj 
let  C  A,  D  B,  represent  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  before 
impart  ;  refolve  C  A  into  the  two  Cl,  I  A,  of  which  C  I 
is  parallel,  and  I  A  perpendicular,  to  LN;  alfo  refolve 
D  B  into  two,  D  K  parallel  to  L  N,  and  K  B  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  it.  Then  C  A  and  the  angle  C  A  I,  which  the 
direction  of  A’s  motion  makes  with  A  I  perpendicular  to 
L  N,  being  known,  C  I  and  I  A  are  known  ;  in  the  fame 
manner,  D  K  and  K  B  are  known.  Now  C  I,  D  K,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  plane  L  N,  will  not  be  afferted  by  the 
impart  ;  and  IA,  KB,  which  are  perpendicular  to  it,  are 
the  velocities  with  which  the  bodies  impinge  dirertly 
upon  each  other;  and  their  efferts  may  be  calculated  by 
Prop.  XXVIII.  when  the  bodies  are  perfertly  hard  ;  and  by 
Prop.  XXIX.  when  they  are  elaftic.  Let  A  R  and  B  S  be 
the  velocities  of  the  bodies  after  impart,  thus  determined  ; 
take  AF^CI,  and  BH=DK;  complete  the  parallelograms 
R  F,  SH,  and  draw  the  diagonals  A  P,  BQ;  then  the 
bodies  will  deferioe  the  lines  AP,  B  Q, after  impart,  and  in 
the  fame  time  that  they  deferibe  C  A,  D  B,  before  impart. 

Cor.  If  A=  B,  and  if  the  body  which  is  (truck  moves 
in  a  given  dirertion  and  with  a  given  velocity  after  im¬ 
part,  the  dirertion  of  the  impinging  body,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  its  motion,  may  be  eafiiy  found.  Let  the  body 
D  (fig.  60.)  impinge  againft  the  equal  body  C,  and  let 
C  B  be  the  direction  in  which  C  moves  after  impart;  it 
is  required  to  find  the  direction  in  which  D  will  move. 
Draw  D  c,  touching  the  ball  C  at  c,  the  place  where  the 
ball  D  impinges  ;  produce  B  C  to  E,  and  through  c  draw 
A  cF  perpendicular  to  E  B,  and  complete  the  rertangle 
F  E.  The  force  Dc  may  be  refolved  into  the  forces  Ec, 
c  F,  of  which  Ec  is  employed  to  move  the  ball  C  in  the 
dirertion  C  B  and  with  the  velocity  Ec;  but  the  force 
cFhas  no  fnare  in  the  impulfe,  and  is  wholly  employed 
in  making  the  body  D  move  in  the  dirertion  C  A,  and 
with  the  velocity  C  F. 

Of  the  CENTRE  of  GRAVITY. 

Definition.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  or  fyf- 
tern  cf  bodies  is  that  point  about  which  the  body  or  fyf- 
tem,  aCted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  ba¬ 
lance  itfelf  in  all  poiitions ;  or,  it  is  a  point  which  when 
fupported,  the  body  or  fyltem  will  be  fupported,  however 
it  may  be  fituated  in  other  refperts. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  not  always  within 
the  body  itfelf;  thus,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ring  is 
not  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ring,  but  in  the  axis  of  its  cir- 
cumfcribing  cylinder  ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hol¬ 
low  ftaff,  or  of  a  bone,  is  not  in  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  conftituted,  but  fomewhere  in  its  imaginary  axis. 
Every  body,  however,  has  a  centre  of  gravity,  and  fo  has 
every  fyltem  of  bodies,  as  will  foon  be  made  evident;  but 
it  will  be  proper  to  premife  a  few  brief  remarks  with  re- 
fpert  to  gravity  itfelf,  and  its  effert  upon  bodies  fubjerted 
to  its  operation. 

It  is  a  fact  eltablifhed  by  general  obfervation  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  that,  whenever  bodies  are  unfupported 
pr  left  to  themfelves,  they  begin  to  move  downwards  in 
Vol.XIV.  No.  tool. 
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vertical  lines,  and  continue  thus  to  move  until  they  meet 
with  fomething  which  interrupts  their  motion  or  prevents 
their  further  defeent.  This  is  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  with  refpfrt  to  large  and  weighty  bodies,  but  to 
fmaller  ones,  and  even  to  tlie  molt  minute  particles  into 
which  they  can  be  feparated,  provided  they  are  not  fo 
fmall  as  to  elude  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes.  And,  if 
certain  fubftances,  fuch  as  fmoke,  and  vapours,  See.  feem 
to  contradirt  this  univerfal  fart  ;  it  is  becaufe  they  are 
only  in  appearance  left  to  themfelves,  while  in  reality  they 
are  fupported,  and  put  into  ail  al’cending  motion,  by  the 
aCtion  of  the  fluids.  See.  that  compofe  the  atmofphere 
which  furrounds  the  earth.  All  bodies,  and  their  molt 
intimate  particles,  tend  towards  a  point  w'hich  is  either 
accurately  or  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the  terraqueous 
globe;  yet  this  tendency  is  certainly  not  effential  to  mat¬ 
ter;  it  is  an  effort  which  matter  of  itfelf  is  not  able  to 
make,  being  indifferent  to  either  motion  or  reft.  We  are 
authorifed,  then,  to  conclude,  that  this  tendency  to  mo¬ 
tion  is  caufed  by  a  power  not  exifting  in  the  matter  on 
which  our  obfervations  are  made,  but  in  fomething  ex¬ 
terior ;  and  this  force,  without  attempting  to  explain  its 
nature  and  effence.  We  delignate  by  the  term  Gravity. 
The  general  fart  or  event  of  bodies  falling  is  denoted  by 
the  verbal  noun  Gravitation  ;  and  it  is  a  part  or  con- 
fequence  of  a  more  univerfal  property,  not  here  entered 
upon,  that  of  the  mutual  Attraction  of  the  different 
bodies  in  the  univerfe  towards  each  other. 

Since  gravity  impreffes,  or  has  a  tendency  to  imprefs, 
on  every  particle  of  bodies,  in  an  inftant,  a  certain  velo¬ 
city  with  which  they  would  begin  to  fall  if  they  were  not 
fupported;  and  fince,  abftrarting  the  influence  of  the  air, 
this  velocity  would  be  the  fame  for  each  of  the  molecules 
of  bodies,  whatever  be  their  fubftance,  it  will  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  attach  a  juft  and  fcientific  meaning  to  that  which 
is  commonly  called  weight-,  it  is  the  effort  necelfary  to 
prevent  a  body  from  falling.  But  bodies  fall  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  artion  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  each  of 
their  particles  ;  and  they  can  be  prevented  from  falling  by 
a  force  equal  and  oppoiite  to  the  refultant  or  equivalent 
of  all  thefe  aftions.  Hence,  we  may  readily  diftinguilh 
between  the  effect  of  gravity  and  that  of  weight,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  language  of  Condorcet,  when  belays,  “  the  former 
is  the  power  of  tranfmitting,  or  a  tendency  to  tranfmit, 
into  every  particle  of  matter  a  certain  velocity  which  is 
abfolutely  independent  on  the  number  of  material  parti¬ 
cles;  and  the  fecond  is  the  effort  which  muft  be  exercifed 
to  prevent  a  given  mafs  from  obeying  the  law  of  gravity. 
Weight ,  accordingly,  depends  on  the  mafs  ;  but  gravity 
has  no  dependence  at  all  upon  it.” 

Every  particle  of  which  bodies  are  compofed  receiving 
from  gravity  equal  folicitations  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  it  follows,  that,  if  the  fupports  of  bodies,  whether 
large  or  minute,  were  taken  away,  and  they  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  from  equal  altitudes,  they  would  arrive  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth  after  equal  portions  of  time  ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  for  under  the  exhaulted  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  air-pump  (where  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is 
removed)  the  heavieft  metals  and  the  lighted:  feathers,  or 
down,  fall  in  the  fame  time.  If,  therefore,  a  body  is  di¬ 
vided  into  ever  fo  many  parts,  each  of  them  left  to  itfelf 
would  arrive  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  after  the  fame 
time  as  would  have  been  employed  by  the  whole  body  in 
defeending.  All  bodies  being  more  or  lefs  porous,  and 
poffefling  different  degrees  of  denfity,  they  will  contain  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  equal  moleculae  in  the  fame  vo¬ 
lume  or  bulk;  hence  all  bodies  of  equal  bulk  are  not 
equal  in  weight.  But,  fince  the  weight  is  equal  to  the! 
fum  of  all  the  efforts  exercifed  by  gravity  upon  the  con- 
ftituent  moleculae  of  a  body,  it  is  proportional  to  its  den¬ 
fity  01  to  its  mafs.  If  p,  p',  p" ,  See.  be  the  feveral  particles 
of  which  a  body  is  compofed,  and  M  iis  mafs,  then  will 
Mz=p+p'+p"+8cc.  and,  if  g  reprefent  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity  loliciting  each  particle,  we  (hall  have  the  weight  = 
g^l~gpfgp'-\-gp"-\-  See. 
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When  bodies  are  compofed  of  moleculac  which  are  of 
the  fame  fize  and  fubftance,  and  fimilarly  pofited  through¬ 
out,  they  are  faid  to  be  homogeneous ;  fuch  are  the  bodies 
which  we  (hall  conlider;  and  in  which  the  mafs  will  ma- 
nifelllybe  proportional  to  theextenfion  or  the  magnitude, 
fo  that  the  one  may  be  fubftituted  for  the  other  in  our  in- 
veftigations.  The  vertical  lines  which  would  be  defcribed 
by  bodies  if  fubjerted  to  the  free  artion  of  gravity,  are  fre¬ 
quently  called  lines  of  direElion.  Since  they  would,  if  pro¬ 
duced,  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  they  cannot,  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  be  parallel  ;  but,  with  refpert  to  any  body  or  any 
fyftem  of  bodies  connected  for  mechanical  purpofes,  the 
whole  fpace  occupied  by  all  their  particles  mull  be  fo  very 
minute  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  that 
their  feveral  lines  of  direction  may  be  confidered  as  parallel 
without  any  danger  of  fenfible  error ;  jult  as  we  fpeak  of  a 
moderate  portion  of  the  earth’s  furface  as  a  plane,  although 
it  is,  in  fatt,  nearly  fpherical.  Hence,  then,  the  artions  of 
gravity  upon  a  body,  or  fyftem,  may  be  confidered  as  thofe 
of  parallel  forces  applied  to  their  various  particles. 

By  the  definition  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  it  is  fup- 
ported  the  body  is  in,  equilibrio;  and,  front  the  nature  of 
equilibrium,  it  can  only  be  produced  fingly  by  the  exercife 
of  a  force  equal  and  oppofite-to  the  refultant  of  all  the  other 
forces  arting  upon  the  feveral  particles  of  the  body,  that  is, 
fince  in  this  cafe  the  forces  are  parallel,  by  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  body  applied  at  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces;  confequently  the  centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces . 

Varying  the  pofition  of  the  body,  will  not  caufe  any 
change  in  the  centre  of  gravity;  fince  any  fuch  mutation 
w  ill  he  nothing  more  than  changing  the  directions  of  the 
forces,  without  their  ceafing  to  be  parallel  ;  and,  if  the 
forces  do  not  continue  the  fame,  in  confequence  of  the 
body  being  fuppofed  at  different  diftances  from  the  earth, 
ftill  the  forces  upon  all  the  moleculae  vary  proportionally, 
and  their  centre  remains  unchanged. 

When  a  heavy  body  is  fufpended  by  any  other  point 
than  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  not  reft  unlefs  that  centre 
is  in  the  fame  vertical  line  with  the  point  of  fufpenfion  ; 
for  in  all  other  pofitions  the  force  which  is  intended  toen- 
fure  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  dirertly  oppofite  to  the 
refultant  of  the  parallel  forces  of  gravity  upon  the  feveral 
particles  of  the  body,  and  of  courle  the  equilibrium  will 
not  be  obtained. 

If  a  heavy  body  be  fuftained  by  two  or  more  forces, 
their  directions  muft  meet  either  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  that  body,  or  in  the  vertical  line  which  paffes  through  it. 
Thus,  let  B  (fig.  6 1.)  be  a  heavy  body  whofe  centre  of 
gravity  is  G  ;  it  will  be  at  reft  if  the  firing  a  B,  by  which 
it  is  fufpended,  hang  vertically,  whether  the  ftring  itfe|f 
be  fixed  at  a,  or  be  attached  to  two  other  firings  whole 
lengths  are  b  a,  c  a,  and  fixed  at  b  and  c.  If  the  ftring  a  B 
were  either  longer  or  Ihorter,  the  point  a  continuing  fixed, 
and  the  pofitions  of  b  and  c  being  unchanged,  the  body 
would  ftill  hang  at  reft,  and  the  brings  ba,  ca,  under  the 
fame  tenfion.  If  the  body  were  removed  vertically  to  the 
dotted  fituation  in  the  diagram,  it  would  be  luftained  in 
that  pofition  by  the  firings  bd  and  ce,  which  would  fuffer 
the  fame  tenfion  as  when  they  were  united  in  the  point  a. 
If  inftead  of  the  firings  we  applied  props  fg,  hi,  in  the 
lame  directions  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  body,  their 
feet  f,  h,  being  fixed  ;  or  if  other  props  tnn ,  op,  were  ap¬ 
plied,  either  parallel  to  the  former,  or  having  their  direc¬ 
tions  meeting  in  the  vertical  line  q  G  ;  the  body  would  ftill 
be  fupported  ;  and,  if  the  directions  of  the  props  and  of  the 
firings  were  parallel,  the  compreffion  in  the  one  cafe  would 
be  equal  to  the  tenfion  in  the  other.  Eitherthe  compref¬ 
fion  or  tile  tenfion  may  in  every  cafe  be  readily  eflimated 
by  means  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  &c.  the  weight  of 
the  body  being  known. 

When  a  body  ftands  upon  a  plane,  if  a  vertical  line  pafs- 
jng  through  the  centre  of  gravity  fall  within  the  bale  on 
which  the  body  ftands,  it  will  not  fall  over;  but,  if  that 
vertical  line  palfes  without  the  bafe,  the  body  will  fall,  un¬ 


lefs  it  be  prevented  by  a  prop  or  <r  cord.  Wiien  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  falls  upon  the  extremity  of  the  bafe,  the  body 
may  ftand,  but  the  equilibrium  may  be  diiturbed  by  a  very 
trifling  force  ;  and,  the  nearer  this  line  pafles  to  any  edge  of 
the  bafe,  the  more  eafily  may  the  body  be  thrown  over  ;  the 
nearer  it  falls  to  the  middle  of  the  bafe,  the  more  firmly 
the  body  ftands.  „ 

The  various  motions  of  animals,  if  attentively  confi¬ 
dered,  will  appear  to  be  regulated  confiftently  with  the 
principles  juft  dated.  Thus,  when  a  man  endeavours  to 
rife  from  his  feat,  he  thrulls  forward  his  body,  and  draws 
his  feet  backward  till  the  vertical  line  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  falls  juft  before  his  feet;  this  enables,  or  indeed 
compels,  him  to  rife;  and,  to  prevent  falling  forward,  he 
advances  one  of  his  feet  till  the  vertical  line  of  direction 
is  brought  between  his  feet,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
may  ftand  firmly.  In  walking,  he  firlt  extends  his  hind- 
moil  leg  and  foot  almoit  to  a  right  line,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bends  the  knee  of  his  fore-leg  a  little  ;  by  this  means 
his  body  is  thruft  forward,  and  the  line  of  direction  from 
its  centre  of  gravity  falls  beyond  the  fore-foot,  on  which 
account  he  is  ready  to  fall,  but  prevents  it  by  immediately 
taking  up  the  other  foot,  and  putting  it  forward  beyond 
the  line  of  direction'.  After  the  fame  manner,  he  thrulls 
himfelf  forward  by  the  leg  which  is  now  the  hindmoft,  till 
the  line  of  direction  from  the  centre  of  gravity  be  beyond 
his  fore-foot,  when  he  again  fets  his  hind-foot  forward  ; 
and  thus  he  continues  the  motion  of  walking  at  pleafure. 
While  walking,  a  man  always  fets  down  one  foot  before 
the  other  is  taken  up  ;  fo  that  at  each  (tep  he  has  both 
feet  upon  the  ground.  But  in  running  he  takes  one  up 
before  he  fets  the  other  down  ;  fo  that  his  feet  touch  the 
ground  alternately  for  moments  of  time,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  portions  he  does  not  touch  it  at  all.  In  walking 
up  hill,  a  man  bends  his  body  more  forward  than  in  walk¬ 
ing  on  a  horizontal  road,  that  the  line  of  direction  may 
he  thrown  before  his  feet:  in  walking  down  hill  he  rather 
leans  backward,  to  prevent  the  line  of  dirertion  from  being 
too  forward,  which  would  occafion  his  fall.  In  carrying 
a  burthen,  a  man  always  leans  the  contrary  way  to  that  in 
which  the  burthen  lies,  in  order  that  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  both  mayhave  itslineof  dirertion  betweenhisfeet. 

When  a  quadruped,  as  a  horfe,  moves,  he  leans  forward, 
all  at  once  lifting  up  one  of  his  fore-feet  and  one  of  his 
hind-feet ;  when  the  right  leg  before  is  pulhed  forward, 
the  left  leg  behind  is  moved  on  at  the  fame  time  ;  and, 
this  motion  being  made,  the  left  leg  before  takes  its  turn 
conjointly  with  the  right  leg  behind,  and  fo  on  ;  as  the 
body,  when  Handing,  is  fupported  by  four  props  which 
form  a  rertangle,  the  molt  commodious  mode  of  moving 
is  to  change  the  pofitions  of  two  feet  at  a  time  diagonally, 
and  thus  to  caufe  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  animal’s 
body  to  make  but  a  fmall  movement,  and  to  remain  al¬ 
ways  very  nearly  in  the  dirertion  of  the  two  points  of 
fupport.  This  rule  of  motion  is  always  obferved,  but 
with  thefe  differences  :  in  the  pace  there  are  four  times  in 
the  complete  movement;  if  the  fore  right-leg  be  moved 
firft,  the  left  leg  behind  follows  the  initant  after;  then  the 
left  fore-leg  has  its  turn,  which  is  followed  the  next  in- 
ftant  by  the  right  foot  behind.  Thus,  the  fore  right-foot 
comes  firlt  to  the  earth,  the  left  foot  behind  next,  the  left 
fore-foot  third,  and  the  right  hind-foot  laff ;  fo  that  there 
are  four  motions,  and  three  intervals,  of  which  the  firlt 
and  laff  are  Ihorter  than  the  middle  one.  In  trotting,  he 
takes  up  two  feet  together,  and  fets  down  two  together, 
diagonally  oppofite.  In  galloping  he  takes  up  his  feet  one 
by  one/  and  fets  them  down  one  by  one  ;  but  he  llrikes 
with  the  two  fore-feet  nearly  at  once,  and  the  two  hind- 
feet  nearly  at  once;  all  the  time  the  line  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  lies  forward,  fo  that  the  animal  requires  the 
fore-feet  to  come  to  the  ground  at  Ihort  intervals  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  fall.  If  the  various  motions  of  other  animals  be 
confidered,  they  will  all  be  found  conformable  to  the  fame 
principles.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  further  into 
the  detail  in  this  place. 
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To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  mechanically,  it  is  only 
requifite  to  difpofe  the  body  fucceffively  in  two  poiitions 
of  equilibrium,  by  the  aid  of  two  forces  in  vertical  direc¬ 
tions,  applied  in  fucceffion  to  two  different  points  of  the 
body  ;  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  thefe  two  directions 
will  (bow  the  centre  required.  This  may  he  exemplified 
by  p3rticularifing  a  few  methods.  If  the  body  have  plane 
fules,  as  a  piece  of  board,  hang  it  up  by  any  point,  then  a 
a  plumb-line  fufpended  from  the  fame  point  will  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  therefore  mark  that  line 
upon  it ;  and  after  fufpending  the  body  by  another  point, 
apply  the  plummet  to  find  another  fuch  line,  then  will 
their  interfeclion  fhow  the  centre  of  gravity.  Or  thus: 
Hang  the  body  by  two  firings  from  the  fame  point  fixed 
to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  then  a  plummet  hung  from 
the*  fame  tack  will  fall  on  the  centre  of  gravity.  Another 
method  :  Lay  the  body  on  the  edge  of  a  triangular  priim, 
or  fuch  like,  moving  it  to  and  fro  till  the  parts  on  both 
fidesare  in  equilibrio,  and  mark  a  line  upon  it  clofe  by  the 
edge  of  the  prifm  :  balance  it  again  in  another  pofition, 
and  mark  the  frefh  line  by  the  edge  of  the  prifm  :  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  palfmg  through  the  interfeclion  of  thefe  lines, 
will  like  wife  pais  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
fame  thing  may  he  effected  by  laying  the  body  on  a  table  ; 
till  it  is  jtill  ready  to  fall  off,  and  then  marking  a  line  upon 
it  by  the  edge  of  the  table  :  this  done  in  two  poiitions  of 
the  body,  will  in  like  manner  point  out  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

When  a  plane  or  a  line  can  be  fo  drawn  as  to  divide  a 
folid  ora  plane  into  two  parts  equal  and  fimilar,  or  fo  that 
its  moleculae  fhall  be  difpofed  two  by  two,  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  rel'peCt  to  fuch  plane  or  fuch  line,  we  may 
call  the  body  fymmetrical  with  regard  to  that  plane  or 
axis.  And  in  all  fuch  bodies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fum 
of  the  momenta -of  its  feveral  moleculae,  with  relation  to 
fuch  plane  or  axis,  will  be  nothing  ;  for,  if  we  take  two 
particles  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  but  on  different  fides, 
their  momenta  will  be  equal,  but  with  contrary  figns  ;  and, 
confequently,  their  fum  will  be  equal  to  o ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  fhown  of  every  other  pair  of  moleculae,  fimilarly 
fituated  ;  whence,  as  there  are  none  but  what  are  fimilarly 
fituated,  the  refultant  of  the  lyftem  will  be  in  fuch  plane, 
or  line  ;  and,  of'  confequence,  its  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  there  alfo.  The  fame  reafoning  may  be  extended  to 
the  centre  of  figure  or  of  magnitude,  that  is,  the  point 
with  refpefl  to  which  a  whole  body  fliall  be  fymmetrical. 
Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right 
line,  or  of  a  parallelogram  prifm  or  cylinder,  is  in  its  mid¬ 
dle  point;  as  is  alfo  that  of  a  circle,  or  of  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  or  of  a  fphere,  or  of  a  regular  polygon  ;  that  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  fomewhere  in  a  line  drawn 
from  any  angle  to  the  middle  of  the  oppofite  fide ;  that  of 
an  elliple,  a  parabola,  a  cone,  a  conoid,  a  fpheroid,  &c. 
fomewhere  in  its  axis.  And  the  fame  of  all  fymmetrical 
figures  whatever. 

Prop.  XXXIII.  To  deduce  fome  general  theorems  which  may 
he  ufieful  in  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  prop  fed  body. — 
If  pip'i  P"i  &c.  (fig-  6a.)  be  equal  material  particles,  and 
g  the  point  through  which  the  refultant  R  of  the  gra¬ 
vitating  forces  upon  thefe  particles  always  pafles ;  and 
A  B  C  D  be  a  vertical  plane,  on  which  perpendiculars  from 
pi  p'i  p"i  and  g,  are  let  fall,  then  will  the  fum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  of  the  forces  upon  p,p',  p",  into  their  refpeClive 
dillar.ces  from  A  BCD,  be  equal  to  the  produCt  of  the 
refultant  R  into  its  diftance,  where  the  force  R  would  be 
equal  to  thofe  upon  p+p'+p"-  The  fame  would  like- 
wife  obvioufly  hold  with  refpeCl  to  perpendiculars  upon 
the  other  plane  AECG;  and,  fince  the  fame  will  alfo 
obtain  with  relation  to  any  vertical  plane,  although  the 
polition  of  p,  p',  and  p" ,  be  changed,  provided  they  retain 
their  relative  fituations,  it  will  of  courfe  obtain  when  the 
pofition  of  the  fyllem  is  fo  varied  that  AE  B  F  becomes  a 
vertical  plane;  confequently  the  equality  of  the  products 
may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  all  the  three  planes  at  the 


fame  time  ;  and,  if  the  difiances  from  the  feveral  planes  be 
referred  to  the  re&angular  co-ordinates  AX,  AY,  A  Z, 
we  may  readily  appropriate  equations  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  Denote  the  force  of  gravity  by  g,  the  diftances  re¬ 
ferred  to  AX  by  d,d\  cl",  See.  the  diftances  referred  to 
AY,  by  D,  D',  D",  See.  and  thofe  referred  to  Z  by  a,  S',  S", 
Sec.  the  diftances  from  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  to  the 
lame  axis  being  denoted  by  X,  Y,  and  Z :  then  we  (hall  have 
RX  —gp  d  g p'd'-{- g p"d" - (-  Sec. 

RY  g  p  D  g  p'  D'  +  g  p"i>"  +  &c. 

R  Z=zgpSf-gp''S’+g'p"  See. 

But  R=zgp-{-gp'-\-gp"-\-Sec.  and  M—p-\-p'~]-p"-\-Scc,  whence 
X=pd+P'd'+P"d'<+  See. 

M 

*>D-!-//D'-f/>"D"+  See. 

~  M 

pZ-fip'S'+ffJr  See. 

Z  ~  M 


Here,  if  we  adopt  the  language  of  fluxions,  and  put 
x,  y,  and  z,  for  the  variable  diftances  from  A  upon  AX, 
AY,  and  A  Z,  refpeCtively,  we  may  convert  thefe  equa¬ 
tions  into  the  following  form,  which  will  render  it  more 
ufeful  in  many  inveftigations  : 


x  = 

fluent  of  x  M 

fluent  x  M 

fluent  of  M 

M 

V  — 

fluent  of  y  M 

fluent^/  M 

fluent  of  M 

M 

T  — 

fluent  of  z  M 

fluent  of  z  M 

fluent  of  M 

—  M 

As  thefe  values  together  determine  only  one  point,  we 
fee  that  a  body  has  but  one  centre  of  gravity  ;  of  which 
the  three  equations  determine  the  three  co-ordinates,  and 
of  confequence  the  diftances  of  the  centre  from  three 
planes  refpeCtively  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Thefe  refults  being  entirely  independent  of  g,  that  is, 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  fome  philosophers  have  preferred, 
the  term  centre  of  inertia  to  that  of  centre  of  gravity:  others 
have,  on  account  of  other  properties,  preferred  the  terms 
centre  of  pofition,  and  centre  of  mean  difiances. 

Drop.  XXXIV.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies,  whatever  be  their  pofition. — Let  A,B,  C,  D, 
(fig.  63.)  beany  numberof  bodies  influenced  by  the  force 
of  gravity.  Suppofe  the  bodies  A,  B,  connected  by  the 
inflexible  line  AB  confidered  as  devoid  of  weight ;  then 
find  a  point  F,  fo  that  The  weight  of  A  :  the  weight  of 
B— BF  :  FA.  The  bodies  A,  B,  will  therefore  be  in 
equilibrio  about  the  point  F  in  every  pofition  (as  proved 
in  the  lever)  and  the  prefiure  upon  F  will  be  equal  to 
A+B.  Join  FC,  and  find  the  point/,  fo  that  A-J-B  : 
C~Cf  :  /F ;  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  will  confequently  be 
in  equilibrio  upon  the  point  f  which  will  fultain  a  pref- 
fure  equal  to  A-f-B-^-C.  Join  T>f  and  take  the  point  (px 
fo  that  A-j-B-{-G  :  D=<pD  :  (pf\  the  bodies  A,B,  C,  D, 
will  therefore  be  in  equilibrio  about  the  point  tp,  which 
will  be  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  which  fup- 
ports  a  weight  equal  to  A-f-B+C-J-D.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  we  may  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  lyftem  of 
bodies,  by  merely  connecting  the  lafl  fulcrum  with  the 
next  body  by  an  inflexible  right  line,  and  finding  a  new 
fulcrum  from  the  magnitude  of  the  oppofite  weights  which 
it  is  to  fuftain. 

Cor.  1,  If  the  weights  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  be  In- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  in  a  given  ratio,  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  fyllem  will  not  be  changed  ;  for  the  poiitions 
of  the  points  F,f,  <p ,  are  determined  by  the  relative  and 
not  by  the  abfolute  weights  of  the  bodies. 

Cor.  2.  A  motion  of  rotation  cannot  be  communicated 
to  a  body  by  means  of  a  force  afting  upon  its  centre  of 
gravity  ;  for  the  refinances  which  the  gravity  of  each  par¬ 
ticle  oppofes  to  th§  communication  of  motion  act  in  paral¬ 
lel' 
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lei  directions,  and,  as  they  are  proportional  to  the  weights 
of"  the  particles,  they  will  be  in  equilibrio  about  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

Prop.  XXXV.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  number  of 
bodies  placed  in  a  firaig  fit  line. — Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  (fig.  64..)  be 
any  number  of  bodies  whofe  common  centre  of  gravity  is  <p. 
In  the  ftraight  line  AE  take  any  point  X.  Then,  fince  all  the 
bodies  are  in  equilibrio  about  their  common  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  <j>,  we  have,  by  the  property  of  the  lever,  AX  A$+  B  X 
B4>=Cx  C<5>-f-DX  D<j>4-E  x  E<*> ;  but,  fince  X<p — XA  =  A<f, 
and  X$ —  XB=B<|>,  and  fo  on  with  the  reft,  we  have  by 

fubftitution  A  X  X<j>— X  A-J-Bx  X<j> — XB=iC  x  Xt — XC  + 
DxX<|) — XD-j-ExX<f — XE.  Hence,  by  multiplying  and 
tra'nfpofing,  we  obtain  A  X  X<j>-j-BxX<f>-|-C><  Xif-f^XXli 

+  ExX<f=AxXAJrBxXB+CxXC  +  DxXD-l-Ex 
XE;  then  dividing  by  A+B+C-f- D-J-K,  we  have 


X'P— 


A  X  X A -f  B X  XB+G X XC+DXXD+EX  XE 


A-f-B-J-C+D-j-E 
Now  AxXA,  BxXB,  & c.  are  evidently  the  momenta  of 
the  bodies  A,  B,  &c.  and  the  divifor  A-J-B-j-C+D-J-E  is 
the  fum  of  the  weights  of  ail  the  bodies;  therefore  the 
diftance  of  the  point  X  from  the  centre  of  gravity  <p  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  weights  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  point  X  had  been  taken  between  A  and 
E,  at  x  for  example,  then  the  quantity  AxXA  would 
have  been  reckoned  negative,  as  lying  on  a  different  fide 
of  the  point  X. 

Cor.  2.  From  this  Propofition  we  may  deduce  a  general 
rule  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  in'  any  body  or  fyf- 
tem  of  bodies.  Let  any  point  be  affumed  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fyfiem;  then  the  product  of  the  momenta  of 
all  the  bodies  (or  the  product  arifing  from  the  continual 
multiplication  of  each  body  by  its  diftance  from  the 
point),  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  bo¬ 
dies,  will  be  a  quotient  which  exprefles  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  affumed. 

Prop.  XXXVI.  If,  in  a  fyfiem  of  bodies ,  a  perpendicular 
be  let  fall  from  each  upon  a  given  plane,  the  fum  of  the  pro- 
duEls  of  each  body  multiplied  by  its  perpendicular  difiance  from 
the  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  bodies  multiplied  by  the 
perpendicular  dijlance  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
given  plane. — Let  A,  B,  C,  (fig.  65.)  be  the  bodies  which 
compofe  the  fyitem,  and  MN  the  given  plane;  by  Prop. 
XXXIV.  find  F  the  centre  of  gravity  of  A  and  B,  and 
G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies;  and  from 
A,F,  B,G,C,  draw  A  a,  Ff,  B  b,  Gg,  C  c,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  MN.  Through  F  draw  xFy,  meeting  A  a 
produced  in  x,  and  B  b  in  y;  then,  in  the  fimilar  triangles 
AkF,  Bjy  F,  we  have  A  x  :  By=  AF  :  BF,  that  is,  (Prop. 
XXXI.)  as  B  :  A  ;  hence,  AxAairrBxB^;  that  Is, 

A  y,x  a  —  An  =  BxBi  — y  b,  or,  on  account  of  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  the  lines  x  a,F f,B  b  -,  A  X  Ff — A  c~BxB  b  —  Ff-, 
therefore,  by  multiplying  and  tranfpofing,  we  have  A-^-B 

X  Ff—  A  X  A  a  Bx  B  b.  In  the  very  fame  way,  by 
drawing  zv  G  z  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  may  be  fhown,  that 

A  +  B  +  CX G£=Ax  A «  +  BxB  i  +  CxCc. 

Cor.  By  dividing  by  A+B-j-C,  we  have  G= 

A'X  A  « -{-  B  X  B  £  +  (J  X  C  c 


A-fB+C 

Prop.  XXXVII.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  Jlraight 
fine,  compofedof  material  particles. — If  w>e  confider  the  Itraight 
line  as  compofed  of  a  number  of  material  particles  of  the 
fame  fize  and  denfity,  it  is  evident  that  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  will  be  a  point  in  the  line  equidiftant  from  its  extre¬ 
mities.  For,  if  we  regard  the  line  as  a  lever  fupported 
upon  its  middle  point  as  a  fulcrum,  it  will  evidently  be  in 
equilibrio  in  every  pofition,  as  the  number  of  particles  or 
weights  on  each  fide  of  the  fulcrum  is  equal. 

Prop.  XXXVIII.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of a  parallelo¬ 
gram. — Let  ABCD  (fig.  66.)  be  a  parallelogram  of  uniform 
denfity  ;  bifeCt  AE  inF,  and,  having  drawn  F f  parallel  to 


AC  or  BD,  bifeCt  it  in  ;  the  point  <j>  will  be  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  parallelogram.  The  parallelogram  may  be 
regarded  as  compofed  of  lines  A  B,  ab,  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  confiding  of  material  particles  of  the  fame 
lize  and  denfity.  Now,  by  Prop.  XXXIV.  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  AB  is  F,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  b  is  c; 
and  in  the  fame  way  it  may  be  fhown  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  every  line  of  which  the  furface  is  compofed 
lies  in  the  line  F f.  But  Ff  may  be  confidered  as  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  number  of  material  particles  of  uniform  den- 
lity,  each  being  equal  in  weight  to  the  particles  in  the 
line  A  B,  therefore,  its  centre  of  gravity  w  ill  be  in  <?,  its 
middle  point. 

Prop.  XXXIX.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle. 
— Let  ABC  (fig.  67.)  be  a  triJngle  of  uniform  denfity,  and 
let  AB,  BC,  be  bifected  in  the  points  E  and  D.  Join 
CE,  AD,  and  the  point  of  interfeCtion  F  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ABC.  The  triangle  may¬ 
be  confidered  as  compofed  of  a  numberof  parallel  lines  of 
material  particles,  B  C,  be,  13  x  ;  but  in  the  fimilar  tri¬ 
angles  ADC,  Arc;  AD  :  DC— A  e  :  e  c ;  and  in  the  tri¬ 
angles  ADC,  ADB,  A  e  b  ;  BD  :  DA=zb  e  :  e  A  ;  hence, 
by  compofition,  BD  :  TtCezzb  e  :  e  c  ;  but  BD  and  DC  are 
equal;  therefore,  be=zec,  and  the  line  be,  fuppofed  to 
eonfift  of  material  particles,  will  be  in  equilibrio  about  e. 
In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  fhown  that  every  other  line  (3  k 
will  be  in  equilibrio  about  a  point  iituated  in  the  line  AD  ; 
confequently,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  that  line.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
lineCE;  that  is,  it  will  be  in  F,  the  point  of  interfeCtion  of 
thefe  two  lines.  In  order  to  determine  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  FA  and  FD,  join  ED;  then,  fince  BE=EA,  and 
BD=DC,  BE  :  EA:=ED  :  DC  ;  and,  confequently,  ED 
is  parallel  to  AC,  and  the  triangles  BED,  BAG,  fimilar. 
We  have,  therefore,  CA  :  CB  — DE  :  DB,  and  by  alter¬ 
nation  CA  :  DE=CB  :  DB  ;  that  is,  CA  :  DE=2  :  1. 
In  the  fimilar  triangles  CFA,  DFE,  AF  :  AC=DF  :  DE, 
and  by  alternation  AF  :  DF=AC  :  DE  ;  that  is,  AF  : 
DFzr2  :  1,  or  AFzrifAD. 

Cor.  1.  By  a  well-known  theorem  in  geometry,  we  have 

AB2  +  AC2r=aBD2+  2  AB2  =j-BC2-j-|-AF2 

AB24-BC22=2CC2+aBG2  =iAC2+|CfH' 

AC2  +  B  C2=:2  AE2-)- 2  E  C2=f  AB2  -}-|bF"2. 

By  adding  thefe  three  equations,  and  removing  the  frac¬ 
tions,  we  have  AB2-f-BC2-j-AC2:=3 AF2-f3CF2+3BF2  ; 
or,  in  any  plane  triangle,  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
three  fides  is  equal  to  thrice  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  from  each  of  the  angu¬ 
lar  points. 

Cor.  2.  By  refolving  the  three  quadratic  equations 
in  the  preceding  corollary,  we  obtain  A  F  = 
if  2 AB2+2A  C2;  CF-j-F 2BA2+2BC2  —  AC*j 
and  BF—ifz  BC2-|-2  AC2 — AB2  ;  formulae  which  ex- 
prefs  the  affiances  of  the  Centre  of  gravity  from  each  of 
the  angular  points. 

Prop.  XL.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezium,  or 
any  redilineal figure. — Let  A  B  C  D  E,  (fig.  68.)  be  the  tra¬ 
pezium,  and  let  it  be  divided  into  the  triangles  A  B  C, 
ACE,  E  C  D,  by  the  lines  AC,  E  C.  By  the  laft  Propo¬ 
fition,  find  m,  n,  0,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  triangles, 
and  take  the  point  F  in  the  line  m  n,  fo  that  F»  :  F m=z 
triangle  ABC  :  triangle  ACE;  then  F  will  be  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  thefe  triangles.  Join  Fe> ;  and  find  a  point  f, 
fo  that  fo  :  Ff=  triangle  ABC  -}-  triangle  ACE  :  trian¬ 
gle  CED  ;  then  all  the  triangles  will  he  in  equilibrio  about 
f  \  that  is,  /  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rectilineal 
figure  A  B  C  D  E.  The  fame  method  may  be  employed  in 
finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezium,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  its  fides. 

Prop.  XLI.  If  any  momenta  be  communicated  to  the  parts 
of  a  fyfiem,,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  move  in  the  fame  manner 
that  a  body,  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  bodies  in  the  Jyfiem,  would, 
move,  were  it  placed  in  that  centre,  and  the  fame  momenta,  in 
the  fame  dir  dims,  communicated  to  it, — Let  A,  B,  C,  fig.  6  9. 
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l»e  the  bodies  in  tlie  fyftem,  and  the  points  A,  B,  C,  their 
refpedlive  centres  of  gravity  ;  join  B  C,  and  take  BT  : 
T  C  : :  C  :  B ;  join  A  T,  and  take  T  E  :  E  A  : :  A  : 
B+C,  or  T  E  :  T  A  : :  A  :  A+B+C  ;  then  will  E  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fyftem,  as  before  proved. 

Suppofe  the  momentum  communicated  to  A  would 
C-aufe  it  to  move  from  A  to  x  in  T",  and  at  x  let  the  body 
be  ftopped  ;  join  T  x ,  and  take  TF  :  T  x  ::  A  :  A-J-B 
-j-C  ;  then  F  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  when 
they  are  at  x,  B,  C  ;  join  E  F  ;  and,  fince  T  E  :  T  A  : : 
A  :  A-j-B-f-C  : :  T  F  :  T*,  E  F  is  parallel  to  A*;  and 
confequently  the  triangles  TEF,  TAr,  are  fimilar; 
therefore,  EF  :  A*  ::  A  :  A+B-f-C.  Hence,  if  one 
body  A  in  the  fyftem  be  moved  from  A  to  x,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  moved  from  E  to  F  ;  which  point  may  be 
thus  determined;  draw  EF  parallel  to  Ax,  and  take 
E  F  :  A  *  : :  A  :  A+B+C. 

Next  let  a  momentum  be  communicated  to  B,  which 
would  caufe  it  to  move  from  B  to y  in  T" ;  at  y  let  the 
body  be  (lopped  ;  then,  according  to  the  rule  above  laid 
down,  draw  F  G  parallel  to  By,  and  take  F  G  :  By  :: 
B  :  A-j-B-f-C  ;  and  G  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  bodies  when  they  are  at  x,y,  C.  In  the  fame  manner, 
let  a  momentum  be  communicated  to  C,  which  would 
caufe  it  to  move  from  C  to  z,  in  T",  and  at  z  let  the 
body  be  ftopped  ;  draw  G  H  parallel  to  C  z,  and  take  G  H 
:  Cz  ::  C  :  A+B+C;  then  H  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bodies  when  they  are  at  x,  y,  z.  If  now  the  mo¬ 
menta,  inftead  of  being  communicated  feparately,  be  com¬ 
municated  at  the  fame  injiant  to  the  bodies,  at  the  end  of 
T"  they  will  be  found  in  x,y,  z,  refpeflively ;  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  T",  their  common  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
in  H. 

Now  let  E  be  a  body  equal  to  A+B  +  C,  and  let  the 
fame  momentum  be  communicated  to  it  that  was  before 
communicated  to  A,  and  in  the  fame  direction  ;  then, 
llnce  E  F  is  parallel  to  A*,  EF  is  in  the  direblion  in  which 
the  body  E  will  move  ;  alfo,  dince  the  quantities  of  mo¬ 
tion  communicated  to  A  and  E  are  equal,  their  velocities 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  their  quantities  of  matter; 
or,  E’s  velocity  :  A’s  velocity  ::  A  :  A+B-j-C  ::  EF  : 
Ax  -,  therefore,  EF  and  Ax  are  fpaces  defcribed  by  E 
and  A  in  equal  times,  or  E  will  delcribe  the  fpace  EF  in 
T".  In  the  fame  manner  F  G  is  the  fpace  which  the  body 
E  will  delcribe  in  T",  if  the  momentum,  before  commu¬ 
nicated  to  B,  be  communicated  to  it;  and  G  H  the  fpace 
it  will  defcribe  in  T",  if  the  momentum  before  commu¬ 
nicated  to  C  be  communicated  to  it;  join  EH;  and, 
when  the  motions  are  communicated  at  the  fame  infant  to 
E,  it  will  defcribe  E  II  in  T".  Hence  it  follows,  that 
when  the  fame  momenta  are  communicated  to  the  parts 
of  a  fyftem,  and  to  a  body,  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  bo¬ 
dies,  placed  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  this  body 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  are  in  the  fame  point  at  the  end 
ofT";  and  T  may  reprefent  any  time;  therefore,  they 
are  always  in  the  lame  point. 

The  fame  demon  ((ration  may  be  applied,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  bodies  in  the  fyftem. 

Prop.  XLII.  If  a  body  be  fufpcnded  by  ary  point,  it  will 
not  remain  at  rejl  till  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  line  which 
is  drawn  through  that  point,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.— 
Let  S  be  the  point  of  fuipenfiori  of  the  body  ABC;  fig.  70. 
G  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  join  SG>  and  produce  it ;  through 
S  and  G  draw  R  ST  and  G  H  perpendiculars  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  then  the  effort  of  gravity,  to  put  the  body  in  mo¬ 
tion,  is  the  lame  that  it  would  be,  were  all  the  particles 
collected  at  G  ;  take  G  H  to  reprefent  the  force  in  that 
direction,  and  draw  H  I  perpendicular  to  G  I  ;  then  the 
force  G  H  is  equivalent  to  the  two  G  I,  I  H,  of  which 
G  I  is  fultained  by  the  re-a£lion  at  the  point  of  fufpen- 
fion  S,  and  I  H  is  employed  in  moving  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to  SG;  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity  cannot  remain  at  reft  till  I  H  vanifties  ; 
that  is,  till  the  angle  I  G  H,  or  G  S  T,  or  GSR,  vanifhes, 
or  SG  coincides  with  R  T. 
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Cor.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  a  body  he  nifpended 
fucceftively  by  different  points,  and  perpendiculars  to  the 
horizon  be  drawn  through  the  points  of  fufpenfion,  and  pals 
through  the  body,  th’e  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  in  each 
of  thele  perpendiculars,  and,  confequently,  in  the  point 
of  their  interfedlion. 

Of  MOTION,  UNIFORM  and  VARIED. 

Motion  of  Bodies  in  Right  Lines,  a6ted  upon  by 
conftant  or  variable  Forces. 

A  body  which  lias  received  only  a  fingle  impulfron 
will,  according  to  the  firft  law  of  motion,  perfevere  in  its 
motion  with  the  fame  velocity  and  in  the  fame  direction 
it  had  at  the  firft  inftant ;  but,  if  it  receives  a  new  im- 
pulfion,  either  in  the  fame  direction  or  in  a  direction  con¬ 
trary  to  the  firft,  it  will  then  move  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  either  the  fum  or  the  difference  of  the  two  velocities 
which  it  received  fucceftively.  If,  therefore,  we  conceive 
that  at  fucceftive  intervals  of  time  the  body  receives  new 
impreftions,  either  in  the  fame  or  contrary  directions,  it 
w'ill  be  transferred  to  different  parts  of  fpace  with  a  varied, 
or  unequable,  motion  ;  its  velocity  will  be  different  at  the 
commencement  of  each  interval  of  time.  In  variable 
motions,  the  velocity  undergoing  repeated  changes,  it 
is  ufual  to  eftimate  it  at  any  time  whatever  by  the  fpace 
it  is  capable  of  palling  over  during  a  unit  of  time,  if  its 
motion  for  that  interval  continued  the  fame  as  at  the  in¬ 
ftant  where  we  would  confider  the  velocity.  Or,  in  va¬ 
riable  motions,  the  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  determinate 
inftant  is  the  fpace  which  it  would  run  over  iri  every  unit 
of  time,  if  at  that  inftant  the  aCtion  of  the  power  ceafed, 
and  the  motion  became  uniform. 

We  call  in  general  any  force  which  afts  on  a  body  fo 
as  to  make  it  vary  its  motion  an  accelerating  force ;  when, 
in  equal  intervals  of  time,  it  afts  equably,  or  the  velocity 
undergoes  equal  mutations,  we  call  it  a  confant  or  uniform 
accelerating  force ,  or  a  confant  retarding  force,  according  as 
it  lends  to  augment  or  diminifli  the  actual  velocity  of  the 
moving  body. 

When  a  fingle  body  is  aCted  upon  by  a  conftant  force, 
there  are  four  quantities  which  become  the  objects  of 
mechanical  confideration,  viz.  the  fpace  defcribed,  the 
time  of  defcription,  the  velocity  acquired,  and  the  force 
which  produces  it  ;  any  three  of  which  being  given,  the 
Other  may  be  afcertained.  But,  when  different  forces  aCl 
upon  bodies  of  different  maffes,  thefe  are  two  additional 
quantities  for  confideration,  making  in  the  whole  fix 
kinds  of  magnitudes  which  sffeCt  the  difcufiion. 

Prop.  XLIII.  The  velocities  generated  in  equal  bodies  by 
the  action  of  confant  forces  are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
forces  and  times  of  ailing. — For,  when  the  times  are  the 
fame,  the  velocities  generated  each  inftant  are  as  the 
forces  of  acceleration,  and  confequently  the  velocities 
generated  at  the  end  of  equal  times  are  as  thofe  forces; 
and,  if  the  forces  are  the  lame,  the  velocities  generated 
are  as  the  times  wherein  the  forces  ail ;  becaufe,  when 
the  force  is  given,  equal  velocities  are  generated  in  equal- 
times,  and  confequently  the  whole  velocities  acquired  are 
as  the  times  wherein  the  given  force  ails  ;  wherefore,  both 
times  and  accelerating  forces  being  different,  the  velo¬ 
cities  generated  will  be  as  the  forces  and  times  of  ailion, 
jointly. 

Cor.  1.  The  momenta  generated  in  unequal  bodies  are 
alfo  conjointly  as  the  forces  and  their  times  of  action. 
This  is  evident,  becaufe  momenta  in  unequal  bodies  may 
be  fubftituted  for  proportional  velocities  in  equal  bodies, 
throughout  the  whole  re  a  foiling. 

Cor.  z.  The  momenta  loft  or  deftroyed  in  any  times 
are  likewife  conjointly  as  the  retarding  forces  and  their 
times  of  action.  For,  whatever  momenta  any  force  ge¬ 
nerates  in  a  given  time  would  an  equal  force  deltroy  in 
an  equal  time,  by  aiding  in  a  contrary  direction.  And 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  increafe  or  dscreafe  of  motion,  by 
forces  that  either  confpire  with,  oroppofe,  the  motions  of 
bodies. 
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Cor.  3.  The  velocities  generated  or  deftroyed  in  any 
times  are  direffly  as  the  forces  and  times,  and  recipro¬ 
cally  as  the  bodies  or  mafTes.  For,  fince  the  compound 
ratios  of  the  bodies  and  their  velocities  are  as  tbofe  of  the 
forces  anti  times,  the  velocities  are  as  the  forces  and  times 
divided  by  the  bodies. 

Prop.  XLIV.  In  motions  uniformly  accelerated,  when  the 
force  and  body  are  given,  the  /pace  defcribed  during  a  certain 
lime  is  the  half  of  that  which  the  body ,  moving  uniformly  with 
the  laji-acquircd  velocity,  would  defcribe  in  an  equal  tune. 

Let  F  reprefent  any  conitant  accelerative  force,  S  any 
fpace,  T  the  correfponding  time,  and  V  the  velocity  ; 
then  VOCFxT.  For,  if  F  be  given,  VCCT;  for  the 
fame  force  muft  generate  equal  velocities  in  equal  times  ; 
therefore,  as  T  increafes,  V  increafes  in  the  fame  ratio,  or 
VCCT.  Alfo,  if  T  be  given,  VqcF  ;  for,  as  the  velocity 
acquired,  in  a  given  time,  depends  on  the  force  only,  it 
rmift  vary  as  the  force;  therefore,  if  neither  F  or  T  be 
given,  VctFxT. 

If  a  body  moves  with  an  uniform  velocity,  SOCTx V. 
For,  if  V  be  given,  SCCT;  and,  if  T  be  given,  SCCV  ; 
therefore,  if  neither  be  given,  SCX  VxT,  by  the  compoli- 
tion  of  ratios.  Hence,  if  one  fide  of  a  right-angled  pa¬ 
rallelogram  reprefent  T,  and  the  other  V,  the  area  will  re¬ 
prefent  S. 

If  a  body  defeend  from  a  ftate  of  reit,  and  be  added  upon 
by  a  conftant  accelerative  force,  then  will  SocT2,  or  V2, 
or  Tx  V.  For,  let  A  £  (fig.  71.  Plate  V.)  reprefent  any 
time,  which  divide  into  A  in,  mti,  no,  op,  See.  Ereft  any 
perpendicular  B  C,  and  join  AB  ;  alio  ere£t  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  mv,  nw,  ox,py,  See.  which  will  reprefent  the  ve¬ 
locities  at  the  er.d  of  the  times,  A  m,  A  n,  Ao,  A p,  See. 
for,  by  the  lalt  paragraph  but  one,  as  F  is  given,  TCCV  ; 
and,  as  the  triangles  A  mv,  An  to,  A  ox,  Apy,  See.  are 
fimilar,  A  tn  :  m  v  ::  An  :  nv  : :  Ao  :  ox  ::  A  p  :  py 
::  &c.  therefore,  as  the  antecedents  reprefent  the  times, 
the  confequents  muft  reprefent  the  velocities.  Draw  any 
other  perpendicular  L  M.  Now  the  fpace  defcribed  in 
the  time  Am  with  the  uniform  velocity  mv  is  (by  the  lalt 
art.)  reprefen  ted  by  cn  Am  vb  ■,  the  fpace  in  the  time 
tmn  with  the  velocity  nw,  by  the  cm  m  n  w  c  ;  See.  See. 
Therefore  the  fpace  defcribed  in  the  time  A p  is  repre- 
l'ented  by  the  fum  of  all  the  ens ;  but,  as  the  velocity  of 
a  body,  when  added  upon  by  a  conftant  accelerating  force, 
continually  increafes,  we  muft  diminifh  the  times  A  m, 
m  n,  no,  op,  See.  in  which  the  velocity  was  luppofed  uni¬ 
form  in  infinitum,  in  order  that  it  may  approach  to  an 
uniformly-accelerating  velocity  as  the  limit ;  in  which 
cafe  the  limit,  if  the  fum  of  all  cus  on  Ap  is  the  triangle 
Apy,  which  therefore  reprefents  the  fpace  defcribed  in 
the  time  Ap-,  for  the  fame  reafon  the  triangles  A  LM, 
ABC,  will  reprefent  the  fpaces  defcribed  in  the  lines  AL, 
A  B,  and  L  M  ;  B  C  will  reprefent  the  velocities  acquired. 
Now,  as  thefe  triangles  are  fimilar,  AI.M  :  ABC  :: 
ALL  AB::LM2  Be2;  that  is,  SaT2  or  V2  And, 
as  TCC  V,  therefore  T2CXTx  V  :  hence,  SCCTx  V. 

It  A  B  C  D  (fig.  7a.)  reprefent  any  time,  and  B  C  the 
velocity  acquired,  the  triangle  ABC  reprefents  the  fpace 
defcribed  in  failing  from  a  Itate  of  reft,  by  the  laft  article  ; 
now  in  the  fame  time  A  B,  if  the  body  moves  uniformly 
with  the  laft-acquired  velocity  B  C,  the  fpace  will  be  re- 
prefented  by  the  a  ABCD;  this  latter  fpace  therefore 
is  double  the  former. 

If  the  times  be  reprefented  by  0,1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  See, 
the  fpaces  will  be  as  the  fquares,  or  as  o,  1,  4,  9, 16,  25,  36, 
Si c.  and,  by  fublradtion,  the  fpaces  puffed  over  in  fuc- 
cetlive  equal  portions  of  time  are  as  the  odd  numbers  1, 
3>  s,  7,  9,  xi,  See. 

it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  a  body  falls  16-^  feet 
in  the  firft  fecond  of  time;  it  therefore  acquires  tuch  a 
velocity  as,  if  continued  uniform  for  1",  would  carry  it 
over  32-t  feet,  by  the  laft  article  ;  this,  therefore,  repre- 
lents  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  firft  fecond.  Let  S  re¬ 
prefent  any  other  fpace,  T  the  time,  and  V  the  velocity ; 


and  put  m—  i6-Jj  feet.  Then,  as  the  fpaces  vary  as  the 
fquares  of  the  times,  m  :  1"  ::  S  :  T2,  S=z«T2,  and 

j“T~ 

T^t/—  •  Hence,  if  T  be  given,  we  find  S;  and,  if  S 

m 

be  given,  we  find  T.  Alfo,  the  fpaces  vary  as  the  fquares 

— 1  Va 

of  the  velocities  ;  hence,  m  :  zm>2  ::  S  :  V2,  S=c— » 

and  Vzry^wS.  Therefore,  if  V  be  given,  we  find  S  ;  and, 
if  S  be  given,  we  find  V.  Laltly,  fince  the  time  varies  as 

V 

the  velocity,  1"  :  zm  ::  T  :  V~zmT,  and  T= — .  Hence, 

Zlll 

if  T  be  given,  we  find  V  ;  and,  if  V  be  given,  we  find  T. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  fpace  fallen  through  in  7". — Here 
T=7,  and  SmwT2=r.i6j<-2X+9=788T12  feet. 

Ex.  z.  To  find  the  time  of  falling  xoo  feet. — Here 


S=ioo,  and  T=f 


x6tV 


Ex.  3.  To  find  the  Ipace  correfponding  to  the  velocity 
of  80  feet  per  fecond  acquired  in  falling.— Here  V=8o, 

802  , 

and  S=z  — r-^99'5  feet. 

64.3 

Ex.  4.  Given  the  fpace  120  feet  fallen  through,  to  find 
the  velocity. — Here  S=i2o,  and  V-^Xi^Xno^ 
87*9  feet. 

Ex.  5.  Given  the  time  of  defeent  9",  to  find  the  velo-, 
city.— Here  T=9",  and  V=aX X 9=289*5  feet. 

Ex.  6.  Given  the  velocity  80  teet;  to  rind  the  time. — 
80 

Here  V=8o,  and  T—  ,  r — 2  '4* 

2.  ^  g 

Let  F—  any  variable  force,  f=:timeof  a  body  defend¬ 
ing  in  a  right  line  by  that  force,  v—  velocity,  x—  fpace  ; 
then  zmFx,  4-  being  ufed  when  v  and  *  increafe 

together,  and  —  when  one  increafes  and  the  other  decreafes. 

m  *  $C  a  SC 

For,  by  Mechanics,  »CCFx<>  and  t  CC  -  ;  hence, »aFx~, 

and  vvO.Fx-,  let,  therefore,  vv  —  dFx.  Now,  when  a 
body  falls  on  the  earth’s  furface,  v2t=z^mx,  x  being  the 
ipace  defcribed  ;  but,  if  x  be  the  fpace  to  be  defcribed, 

and  a  the  wdiole  fpace,  the  »  ?  =  4  «  X  j  hence, 
vv-=z±.zmx ;  but  here  F=i,  the  force  of  gravity  ;  there¬ 
fore  d—±.zm.  Hence  vv  =±«»FL  Alfo,  by  uniform 


1  v 


motion,  v  :  :: 

Let  F=x%  x  being  the  diftance  of  the  body  from  the 
-  ,  *  „  •  j  vz  zm 

centre  of  force ;  then  v  vzx.  — 2  m  x  x,  and  — —  — - X 

2  iz-j-i 

zm 

^•■+1  4-C  ;  but,  when  v—o,  x—a,  and  0=. — — —  Xa”  +  +  C, 
1  2  n+i 

zm  .  v2  z  m 

C— - x«’*+1  j  hence  the  correct  fluent  is  — ; — 

n+i  ’  2 


4  m 


Xa'f1- x'F1,  and  v—^' — —  X  —  x"**.  Hence, 

Sc 


f  V a',+  l — *"+1>  whole  fluent  gives  t ; 

v  * n+ i  _  .  . 

but  this  can  only  be  found  in  particular  cafes..  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  falling  in  light  lines 
towards  the  centre  of  force,  and  adted  upon  by  variable 
forces. 

Motion  of  Bodies  falling  down  Inclined  Planes. 

Prop.  XLV.  The  motion  of  a  body  defending  down  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  is  uniformly  accelerated.  —  In  every  part  of  the 
fame  plane,  the  accelerating  force  has  the  lame  ratio  to 
the  force  of  gravitation  acting  freely  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  and  is  therefore  equally  exerted  in  every  in- 

Itant 
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ftant  of  the  defcent;  whence  (as  was  fhown  concerning 
bodies  falling  freely)  the  motion  mult  be  uniformly  acce¬ 
lerated. 

Cor.  Hence,  whatever  has  been  demonftrated  concern¬ 
ing  the  perpendicular  defcent  of  bodies,  is  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  their  defcent  down  inclined  planes,  the  motion  in 
both  cafes  being  uniformly  accelerated  by  the  fame  power 
of  gravitation. 

Prop.  XLVI.  The  force  with  which  a  body  defccnds  by  the 
attraElion  of  gravitation  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  that  zaith 
which  it  would  defend  freely ,  as  the  elevation  of  the  plane,  to  its 
length  ;  or  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  radius. — 
Let  AB  (fig.  73.)  be  the  length  of  an  inclined  plane,  and 
A  C  its  elevation,  or  perpendicular  height.  If  the  force 
of  gravitation  with  which  any  body  defeends  perpendicu¬ 
larly  be  expreffed  by  AC,  and  this  force  be  refolved  into 
two  forcers,  AD,  DC,  by  drawing  CD  perpendicular 
to  AB  ;  becaufe  the  force  C  D  is  deftroyed  by  the  re-ac¬ 
tion  of  the  plane,  the  body  defeends  down  the  inclined 
plane  only  with  the  force  AD.  And  A  D  is  to  A  C 
as  A  C  to  A  B  ;  that  is,  the  force  of  gravitation  down  the 
inclined  plane  is  to  the  fame  force  acting  freely  as  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  plane  to  its  length,  or  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  AB  C  is  to  the  radius  A  B. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  the  force  necefl'ary  to  fuftain  a  body  on 
an  inclined  plane,  is  to  theabfolute  weight  of  a  body,  as 
the  elevation  of  the  plane  to  its  length  :  for  the  force  re- 
quifite  to  fuftain  a  body  muft  be  equal  to  that  with  which 
it  endeavours  to  defeend  ;  which  has  been  fhown  to  be  to 
that  with  which  it  would  defeend  freely,  as  the  elevation 
of  the  plane  to  its  length. 

Cor.  a.  If  II  be  the  height  of  an  inclined  plane,  L  its 
length,  and  the  force  of  gravity  be  reprefented  by  unity  ; 
the  accelerating  force  on  the  inclined  plane  is  reprefented 

by  ^  •  For,  by  the  Prop,  the  accelerating  force  is  to  the 

force  of  gravity,  as  II  is  to  L  the  accelerating  force 
_  H 

~T" 

Cor.  3.  Hence  —  varies  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  in- 

JL* 

clination. 


Cor.  4.  If  a  body  fall  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  velo¬ 
city  V  generated  in  TP"  is  fuch  as  would  carry  it  uniformly 

over  -r-X^FT  feet  in  1",  where,  as  before,  F  is  equal  16*1. 

For  the  velocity  varies  as  the  force  and  time,  (i.  e.) 

as  —  xT,  and  the  velocity  generated  by  the  force  of  gra- 

viry  in  one  fecond  is  2F,  therefore,  V=— X2FT. 

Ex.  IfL  :  H  : :  2  :  1 ,  a  body  falling  down  the  plane  will, 
of  the  end  of  4",  acquire  a  velocity  of  |  x  32*2X4^:64'  + 
feet  per  fecond. 

Cor.  5.  The  ipace  fallen  through  in  T"  from  a  ftate  of 

JLJ  _ 

reft,  is— x  FT2,  for  the  (paces  deferibed  vary  as  the  fquares 
of  the  times. 

Ex.  1.  If  H=i,  the  (pace  through  which  a  body  falls 


in  5"  is  ^X  i6'i  X25=2oia  feet. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  tlie  time  in  which  a  body  will  defeend 

40  feet  down  this  plane — Since  S=-^x FT2,  therefore, 

_  CITE  I  10X2 

feconds- 

Cor.  6.  The  fpace  through  which  a  body  muft  fall  from 
a  ftate  of  reft  to  acquire  a  velocity  V,  is  — _  x  — ;•  For  S  is 


V 

asp~’  therefore  the  fpace  through  which  the  body  falls  by 


the  force  of  gravity,  is  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  falls 
dow  n  the  plane,  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  direffly,  and 
as  the  force  inverfely  in  the  former  cafe,  is  to  the  fame  in 
the  latter  ;  and,  if  F  ( 1 6 •  1 )  be  the  fpace  fallen  through  by 
gravity,  and  iF  is  the  velocity  acquired  in  1";  hence. 


F  :  S  ::  -  :  ~X  V2,  and  S=±  *L_  . 

V  H  H  +F 

•  }•  Ir  L-caH,  and  a  body  fall  from  a  ftate  of  reft: 
till  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  fecond,  the 

fpace  deferibed  is  —X  - —50  feet  nearly, 

1  64-4  J  2 

Ex.  2.  If  a  body  fail  40  feet  from  a  ftate  of  reft  down 


this  plane,  to  find  the  velocity  acquired.  V2=E4FSX  — 

=64*4X40x4=1288,  and  V=35*8  feet  per  fecond. 

Prop.  XLVII.  7 he  fpace  deferibed  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defending  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  fpace  through 
which  it  would  fall  perpendicularly  in  the  fame  time ,  as  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  plane  to  its  length. — Let  AC  (in  the  preceding 
figure)  reprefent  the  force  with  which  a  body  would  fall 
perpendicularly;  CD  being  drawn  from  C  perpendicular 
to  A  B  ;  A  D,  as  was  ftiown  (Prop.  XLVI.)  will  repre¬ 
fent  the  force  with  which  the  body  defeends  down  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  AB.  And,  fince  the  (paces  through  which 
a  body  falls  in  any  given  time  muft  be  as  the  forces  which 
move  them,  the  (pace  through  which  the  body  will  fall 
down  the  inclined  plane  AB,  is  to  that  through  which 
it  will  fall  perpendicularly  in  the  fame  time,  as  the  force 
A  D  to  the  force  A  C.  But  A  D  is  to  AC  as  AC,  the 
elevation,  to  AB,  the  length,  of  the  plane;  therefore  the 
fpace  through  which  the  body  will  fall  in  a  given  time 
down  the  inclined  plane  A  B,  will  be  to  the  fpace  through 
which  it  would  fall  perpendicularly  in  the  fame  time  °as 
the  elevation  of  the  plane  to  its  length. 

Cor.  1.  A  body  would  fall  down  the  inclined  olane  from 
A  to  D  in  the  fame  time  in  which  it  would  fall  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  A  to  C.  For,  the  (paces  palled  through  in 
any  given  time  are  as  A  C  to  AB,  that  is,  as  A  D  to  A  C  ; 
confequently,  if  A  C  is  the  fpace  paffed  through  in  any 
given  time  by  the  body  falling  freely,  AD  will  be  the 
fpace  palled  through  in  the  fame  time,  down  the  inclined 
plane  A  B. 

Cor.  2.  Having  the  (pace,  through  which  a  body  falls  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  we  can  eafily  find  the  fpace 
which  a  body  will  deferibe  in  the  fame  time,  on  planes 
differently  inclined,  by  letting  fall  perpendiculars,  as  C  D, 
on  thofe  planes  refpeflively.  ; 

Prop.  XLVIf  I.  The  velocity  acquired  in  any  given  time  by  a 
body  defending  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  velocity  ac¬ 
quired  in  the fame  time  by  a  body falling freely,  as  the  elevation  of 
the  plane  to  the  length. — In  an  uniformly-accelerated  motion 
the  velocities  produced  in  equal  times  are  as  the  forces 
which  produce  them;  but  (by  Prop.  XLVI.)  the  force 
with  which  a  body  defeends  down  an  inclined  plane,  is  to 
that  of  its  perpendicular  defcent,  as  the  height  of  the  plane 
to  its  length;  therefore  the  velocities  produced  in  equal 
times  are  in  the  fame  ratio. 

Prop.  XLIX.  The  time  in  which  a  body  moves  down  an 
inclined  plane,  is  to  that  in  which  it  would  fall  perpendicularly 
from  the  fame  height,  as  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its  elevation. 
— The  fquare  of  the  time  in  which  AB  (fig.  73.)  is  palled 
over,  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  time  in  which  A  D  is  palled 
over,  as  A  B  to  A  D  5  that  is,  fince  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  are 
continued  proportionals,  as  the  fquare  of  AB  to  the 
fquare  of  AC.  Therefore  the  times  themfelves  are  as  the 
lines  A  B,  AC;  that  is,  as  the  length  of  the  plane  to  its 
elevation. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  feveral  inclined  planes  (fig.  74.)  have 
equal  altitudes,  the  times  in  which  thofe  planes  are  de- 
feribed  by  bodies  falling  down  them,  are  as  the  lengths  of 
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the  planes.  For  the  time  of  the  defcent  down  AC  is  to 
the  time  of  the  fall  down  A  B,  as  AC  to  A  B  ;  and  the 
time  of  the  fall  down  A  B  is  to  the  time  of  the  defcent 
down  A  G,  as  A  B  to  AG;  therefore  the  time  of  the 
defcent  from  A  to  C  is  to  the  time  of  defcent  from  A  to  G, 
as  AC  to  AG,  that  is,  the  times  are  as  the  lengths  of 
the  planes. 

Prop.  L.  A  body  acquires  the  fame  velocity  in  falling  down 
tin  inclined  plane ,  which  it  would  acquire  by  falling  freely  through 
the  perpendicular  elevation  of  the  plane. — The  fquare  of  the 
velocity  which  a  body  acquires  by  falling  to  D  (fig.  73.) 
is  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  it  acquires  by  falling  to  B, 
as  the  fpace  A  D  is  to  the  fpace  A  B  ;  that  is,  as  the 
fquare  of  A  D  is  to  the  fquare  of  AC  ;  and,  confequently, 
the  velocity  at  D  is  to  the  velocity  at  B,  as  A  D  is  to  A  C. 
But,  becaufe  AD  and  AC  (Prop.  XLVII.  Cor.)  are 
paffed  over  in  the  fame  time,  the  velocity  acquired  at  D 
is  (by  Prop.  XLVIII.)  to  that  which  is  acquired  at  C, 
as  A  D  to  AC,  Since  then  the  velocity  at  D  has  the 
fame  ratio  to  the  velocities  at  B  and  at  C,  namely,  the 
ratio  of  A  D  to  A  C,  the  velocities  at  B  and  C  are  equal. 

Cor.  x.  Hence  the  velocities  acquired  by  bodies  falling 
down  planes  differently  inclined  are  equal,  where  the 
heights  of  the  planes  are  equal.  The  velocities  acquired 
in  falling  from  A  to  C,  and  from  A  to  G  (fig.  74.)  are  each 
equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  from  A  to  B,  and 
therefore  equal  to  one  another. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  if  bodies  defeend  upon  inclined  planes, 
whofe  heights  are  different,  the  velocities  will  be  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  their  heights. 

Prop.  LI.  A  body  falls  perpendicularly  through  the  diameter, 
and  obliquely  through  any  chord,  of  a  circle,  in  the  fame  time. — 
In  the  circle  A  D  B,  (fig.  74.)  let  A  B  be  a  diameter,  and 
AD  any  chord;  draw  BC  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  B; 
produce  AD  to  C,  and  join  D  B.  Becaufe  A  D  B  is  a 
right  angle,  a  body  by  (Prop.  XLVII.)  will  fall  from  A 
to  D  on  the  inclined  plane  in  the  fame  time  in  which  it 
■will  fall  from  A  to  B  perpendicularly.  In  like  manner 
let  the  chord  A  E  he  produced  to  G  ;  and,  becaufe  A  E  B 
is  a  right  angle,  a  body  will  fall  from  A  to  E  in  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  in  the  fame  time  in  which  it  would  fall  from 
A  to  B. 

Cor.  Hence  all  the  chords  of  a  circle  are  deferibed  in 
equal  times.  Hence  alfo  the  velocities,  and  accelerating 
forces,  will  be  as  the  lengths  of  the  chords. 

Prop.  LII.  If  a  body  defends  along  feveral  contiguous 
planes,  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  by  the  whole  defcent,  pro¬ 
vided  it  loft  no  motion  in  going  from  one  to  another,  is  the  fame 
which  it  would  acquire,  if  it  fell  from  the  fame  perpendicular 
height  along  one  continued  plane ;  and  this  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  with  that  which  would  be  acquired  by  the  perpendicular  fall 
from  the  elevation  of  the  planes. — Let  AB,  B  C,  C  D,  (fig.  75.) 
be  feveral  contiguous  planes;  through  the  points  A  and  D 
draw  HE,  D  F,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  produce  the 
contiguous  planes  C  B,  CD,  to  G  and  E.  By  Prop.  L. 
Cor.  1.  the  fame  velocity  is  acquired  at  the  point  B,  whe¬ 
ther  the  body  defeends  from  A  to  B,  or  from  G  to  B. 
Therefore,  the  line  B  C  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  the 
velocity  acquired  at  C  mutt  be  the  fame,  whether  the  body 
defeends  through  A  B,  B  C,  or  along  G  C.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  will  have  the  fame  velocity  at  D,  whether  it  falls 
through  AB,  B  C,  CD,  or  along  ED,  that  is  (by  Prop  L.) 
its  velocity  will  be  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
perpendicular  fall  from  H  to  D. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  a  body  defeends  along  any  arc  of  a  circle, 
or  any  other  curve,  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
defcent  is  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  falling  down 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  arc  ;  for  fuch  a  curve  may 
be  confictered  as  confining  of  indefinitely-fmall  right  lines, 
reprefenting  contiguous  inclined  planes. 

Schol.  The  velocity  of  a  body  palling  from  one  inclined 
plane  to  another  is  diminilhed  in  the  ratio  of  ratlins  to  the 
cofine  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  planes. 
Let  B  C  or  B  m  (fig.  76.)  reprefent  the  velocity  acquired 
at  B,  and  relblve  B  C  into  B  n  and  C  n,  by  letting  fall  the 
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perpendicular  Cn  ;  m  n  will  be  the  velocity  loft  ;  therefore 
the  velocity  at  B  is  to  the  velocity  diminifhed  by  parting 
from  AB  to  BD  as  B  C  to  Bn,  or  as  radius  to  the  co- 
fme  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  planes. 

Prop.  LIII.  If  two  bodies  fall  down  two  or  more  planes 
equally  inclined,  and  proportional,  the  times  of falling  down  thefe 
planes  will  be  as  the  fquare  roots  of  their  lengths. — Let  the  in¬ 
clined  planes  be  AB,  B  C,  D  E,  E  F,  fig.  77.  let  AG,  DH, 
be  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  let  AB,  D  E,  be 
equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  alfo  BC, 
EF ;  let  AB  be  to  DE  as  AG  to  DH,  and  as  BC  to  EF, 
and  draw  GB,  HE.  Becaufe  AB  G,  D  E  H,  are  fimilar 
triangles,  AB  is  to  DE  as  BG  to  EH,  and  ft  AB  to  4/DE 
as  4/BG  to  4/EH  ;  alfo  AB  is  to  DE  as  B  G-J-BC  is  to 
HE  +  EF,  and  y^AB  to  y'DE  as  4/BG+BC,  or  ft  GC, 
is  to  ft  HE+EF,  or  ftHF.  And  fince  (by  conftruftion) 
AB  is  toDE  asBC  to  EF,  AB  is  to  DE  as  AB+BCis  to  DE 
+EF,  and  4/ AB  to  -j/DE,  as  ft  AB+BC  to  ft  DE+EF. 
But  AB,  DE, being  planes  equally  inclined,  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravitation  will  be  the  fame  upon  each,  and  the 
bodies  defcending  upon  them  may  be  confidered  as  falling 
down  different  parts  of  the  fame  plane.  Hence,  the  time  of 
defcent  along  AB  is  to  that  along  DE,  as  4/  AB  to  4/ DE  ; 
and  the  time  of  defcent  along  GC  is  to  that  along  HF,  as 
4/  GC  is  4/HF,  that  is,  as  ft  AB  to  4/DE.  Again,  the 
time  of  defcent  along  GB  is  to  that  along  HE,  as  4/BG  is 
4/EH,  that  is, as  4/ AB  to  4/ DE.  Since,  therefore,  the  time 
of  defcent  along  the  whole  plane  G  C  is  to  that  along  the 
whole  plane  H  F,  as  4/ AB  to  4/DE,  and  that  of  the  part 
G  B  is  alfo  to  that  of  the  part  H  E,  as  4/ AB  to  4/DE,  the 
time  of  defcent  along  the  remainder  B  C  is  to  that  along 
the  remainder  E  F,  as  4/ AB  to  4/DE.  Confequently,  the 
time  of  defcent  down  AB+BC  is  to  that  down  DE-f-EF, 
as  ft  AB  to  4/DE,  that  is,  as  ft  AB-f-BC  to  4/DE4-EF. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  bodies  defeend  through  arcs  of  circles, 
the  times  of  deferibing  fimilar  arcs  will  be  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  arcs.  For  fuch  fimilar  arcs  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  compofed'  of  an  equal  number  of  proportional 
fides,  or  planes,  having  the  lame  inclination  to  each  other, 
and  their  elevations  equal ;  whence,  by  this  propofition, 
the  times  of  defcent  will  be  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arcs. 

Prop.  LIV.  If  a  body  be  thrown  up  along  an  inclined  plane, 
or  the  arc  of  a  curve,  it  will,  in  the  fame  time,  rife  to  the  fame 
height  from  which  with  equal  force  it  would  have  defended  ;  and 
any  velocity  will  be  loft  in  the  fame  time  in  which  it  would,  in 
defcending ,  have  been  acquired. — For  the  fame  force  of  gra¬ 
vitation  has?,  in  every  refpeft,  the  lame  efficacy  to  retard 
the  motion  of  bodies  afeending,  3S  to  accelerate  them 
defcending  on  an  inclined  plane  .or  curve. 

Of  the  Cycloid,  and  the  Motion  of  a  Pendulum  in  it. 

Dtf  If  the  circle  C  D  H  (fig.  78.)  roll  on  the  given 
ftraight  line  A  B,  fo  that  all  the  parts  of  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  be  applied  to  it  one  after  another,  the  point  C  that 
touched  the  line  A  B  in  A,  by  a  motion  thus  compounded 
of  a  circular  and  rectilineal  motion,  will  deferibe  the  curve 
line  ACEJ3,  which  is  called  the  cycloid.  The  ftraight 
line  A  B  is  called  the  bafe\  the  line  EF  perpendicular  to 
A  B,  bifeefing  it  in  F,  the  axis ;  and  the  point  E  the  vertex 
of  the  cycloid.  The  circle  by  whofe  revolution  the  curve 
line  is  deferibed,  is  called  the  generating  circle.  The  line 
C  K,  parallel  to  the  bale  A  B,  meeting  the  circle  in  C  and 
the  axis  in  K,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  the  axis ;  and  a  line 
meeting  the  curve-  in  one  point,  that  produced  does  not 
fall  within  the  curve,  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in 
that  point. 

Prop.  LV.  On  the  axis  EF  deferibe  the  generating  circle 
E  G  F,  meeting  the  ordinate  C  K  in  G  ;  and  the  ordinate  will 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arc  E  G  and  its  right  fine  G  K  ; 
i.  e.  CK  =  EG-f  G  K. — It  is  plain,  from  the  definition, 
that  the’line  A  B  is  equal  to  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  generating  circle,  and  therefore  A  F  mult  be  equal  to 
the  lemi-circumference  EGF.  It  is  alfo  obvious,- from 
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the  defcrlptlon  of  the  curve,  that  the  arc  C  D  is  equal  to 
the  line  AD,  and  confequently  the  arc  CH  equal  to 
D  F  or  I  K  or  C  G  ;  but  the  arc  C  H  is  equal  to  the  arc 
E  G  ;  therefore  C  G  is  equal  to  the  arc  E  G,  and  the  or¬ 
dinate  C  K  (=  CG-fG  K)  mult  be  equal  to  the  f’urn  of 
the  arc  EG  and  the  right  line  G  K. 

Prop.  LVL  The  line  C  H,  parallel  to  the  chord  E  G,  is  a 
tangent  to  the  cycloid  in  C. — Draw  an  ordinate  c  k  very  near 
C  K,  meeting  the  curve  in  c,  the  circle  in  g ,  and  the  axis 
in  k  %  let  C  u  and  G  n,  parallel  to  the  axis,  meet  the  or¬ 
dinate  ck  in  u  and  n-,  and  from  O,  the  centre  of  the 
circle  EGF,  draw  the  radius  O  G.  Since  c  hz^E  g+g  h, 
therefore  ct/^zGg+gn ;  and,  if  you  iuppofe  the  ordi¬ 
nate  ci  to  approach  to  the  ordinate  C  K,  and  at  length 
to  coincide  with  it,  as  G g  and  Gn  vanifli,  the  tri¬ 
angles  Ggn  and  GOK  become  limilar;  whence,  Gif  : 
gn  ::  OG  :  OK,  and  Gg-\-gn  :  gn  ::  OG-J-OK 
(=F  K)  :  OK;  but  G«  :  gn  : :  G  K  :  OK,  therefore 
Gg+gn  :  Gn  ::  FK  :  GK  ::  GK  :  EK;  and  con¬ 
fequently  cu  :  Cu  ::  GK  :  EK;  and,  if  you  draw  the 
chord  Cc,  the  triangles  Cue,  EKG,  will  be  fimilar;  fo 
that  the  chord  Cc,  as  the  points  C  and  c  coincide,  be¬ 
comes  parallel  to  E  G :  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid 
at  C  is  parallel  to  E  G. 

Prop.  LVII.  The  arc  of  the  cycloid  E  L  is  double  the  chord 
EM  of  the  corref ponding  arc  of  the  generating  circle  E  M  F. — 
Let  K  L  and  k  S  be  two  very  near  ordinates  of  the  cycloid, 
meeting  the  generating  circle  in  M  and  Q;  produce  the 
chord  EM  till  it  meet  the  ordinate  k  S  in  P ;  let  Q  o  be 
the  perpendicular  from  Q  on  MP;  then  draw  the  lines 
EN  and  MN,  touching  the  circle  in  E  and  M.  Becaufe 
the  triangles  ENM,  P  Q  M,  are  fimilar,  and  E  N  =  N  M, 
therefore  P  Q  is  equal  to  Q  M  ;  and,  the  triangle  PQM 
being  ifofceles,  the  perpendicular  Q o  bifefts  the  bafe  PM; 
fo  that  M  P  is  double  of  M  o  :  but,  by  the  la(t  propofi- 
tion,  LS  is  parallel,  and  confequently  equal,  to  M  P,  and 
LS  is  equal  to  zMo.  The  line  LS  is  the  increment  of 
the  curve  EL,  generated  in  the  fame  time  that  the  chord 
E  M  increafes  by  M  o,  fince  E  Q  is  equal  to  E  o,  when  the 
points  Q  and  M  corne  together:  therefore  the  curve  in¬ 
creafes  with  double  the  velocity  that  the  chord  increafes ; 
and,  fince  they  begin  at  E  to  increafe  together,  the  arc  of 
the  cycloid  EL  will  be  always  double  the  chord  EM. 

Cor.  The  femi-cycloid  E  L  B  is  equal  to  twuce  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  generating  circle  E  F ;  and  the  whole  cycloid 
A  C  E  B  is  quadruple  the  diameter  E  F. 

Prop.  LVI1I.  Let  ER  be  parallel  to  the  bafe  AB,  and 
C  R  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cycloid ;  and  the  [pace  E  C  R, 
bounded  by  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  EC  and  the  lines  ER  and 
~RC,Jhall  be  equal  to  the  circular  area  EGK. — Draw  cr 
parallel  to  C  R ;  and,  fince  cs  :  Ca  ::  GK  :  EK;  there¬ 
fore  EKx?»=GKxC#,  and  confequently  RrXCR= 
GKxKf  :  therefore  the  little  (pace  CRrc—  GKAg.  So 
that  the  areas  E  C  R,  EGK,  increafe  by  equal  incre¬ 
ments;  and,  fince  they  begin  to  flow  together,  therefore 
they  mult  be  equal. 

Cor.  i.  Let  AT,  perpendicular  to  the  bafe  A  B,  meet 
ER  in  T,  and  the  fpace  ETA  CE  will  be  equal  to.  the 
femicircle  E  G  F. 

Cor.  z.  Since  A  F  is  equal  to  the  femi-circumference 
EGF,  the  rectangle  EFAT,  being  the  reftangle  of  the 
diameter  and  femi-circumference,  will  be  equal  to  four 
times  the  femicircle  E  G  F :  and  therefore  the  area  E  CA  FE 
will  be  equal  to  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  ie- 
micircle  EGF. 

Cor.  3.  If  you  draw  the  line  E  A,  the  area  intercepted 
betwixt  the  cycloid  EGA  and  the  itraight  line  EA  will 
be  equal  to  the  femicircle  EGF;  for  the  area  EC  AFE 
is  equal  to  three  times  EGF,  and  the  triangle  EAF= 
AFx|EF  the  reftangle  of  the  femircircle  and  radius, 
and  confequently  equal  to  2EGF;  therefore  their  diffe¬ 
rence,  the  area  ECAF,  is  equal  to  EGF. 

Prop.  LIX.  Take  EA=OK,  draw  AZ  parallel  to  the  bafe , 
meeting  the  generating  circle  in  X,  and  the  cycloid  in  Z,  and 
join  CZ,  FX:  then  fiall  the  area  CZEC  be  equal  to  the 
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fum  of  the  triangles  GFK  and  b  FX. — Draw  Zd  parallel 
to  the  axis  E  F,  meeting  E  T  produced  in  d,  and  the 
trapezium  RCZ<A  w  ill  be  equal  to  £CR  -EhZd X  Rrfcr:  (be¬ 
caufe  Zaf=E^=0K)  AOEX  R d.  But  Rr/=RE-f  E<f=CK  + 
AZ=EG-{-GK-}-EX-f-AX ;  therefore  the  trapezium  RCZ d 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  reftangles  of  half  the  radius 
and  the  arcs  E  G,  E  X,  added  to  their  fines  G  K  and  b  X. 
But  the  area  EGF,  i.  e.  the  triangle  EGF  and  the  feg- 
ment  cut  off  by  the  chord  E  G,  is  equal  to  the  reftangle 
contained  by  half  the  radius  and  the  fum  of  the  arc  E  G 
and  its  right  fine  GK;  and  the  area  E  X  F,  confifting 
of  the  feclor  E  O  X  and  the  triangle  X  O  F,  is  equal  to 
the  reftangle  of  half  the  radius  and  the  film  of  the  arc 
E  X  and  its  right  fine  l  X ;  therefore  the  trapezium  R  C  Zd 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  areas  EGF  and  E  X  F.  By 
the  laft  Prop,  the  area  EC  R  is  equal  to  G  K,  and  E'Zd 
—EbX.  From  the  trapezium  RCZ d  f'ubtraft  the  areas 
E  C  R,  E  Zd ;  and  from  the  areas  EGF,  E  X  F,  fubtraft: 
the  areas  EGK,  EAX;  and  there  will  remain  the  area 
CZEC  equal  to  the  lum  of  the  triangles  GFK,  AFX. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  an  infinite  number  of  fegments  of  the 
cycloid  may  be  afligned  that  are  perfeftly  quadrable.  For 
example,  if  the  ordinate  C  K  be  fuppofed  to  cut  the  axis 
iu  the  middle  of  the  radius  O  E,  then  K  and  b  coincide  ; 
and  the  area  ECK  becomes  in  that  cafe  equal  to  the 
triangle  GKF,  and  EAZ  becomes  equal  to  FAX;  and 
thefe  triangles  themfelves  become  equal. 

Cor.  z.  Suppofe  now  that  K  comes  to  the  centre  O,  and 
C  comes  tor;  then,  becaufe  OK  vaniflies,  therefore  EA 
vanifhes,  and  the  fpace  CZEC  becomes  in  this  cafe 
ECfE,  which  is  equal  to  |0E2  ;  for  the  triangle  AFX  in 
this  cafe  vanifhes. 

Prop.  LX.  Let  ATC  (fig.  79.)  be  a  femi  cycloid,  having 
its  bafe  E  C  parallel  to  the  horizon ,  and  its  vertex  A  down¬ 
wards :  fuppofe  a  firing ,  with  a  pendulum,  of  the  length  of  the- 
femi-cycloid,  fufpended  at  C,  and  applied  to  the  femi  cycloid 
CTA  ;  the  body  P,  by  its  gravity,  will  gradually  feparate  the 
fring  from  the  femi-cycloid  CTA,  and  will  deferibe  an  equal 
femi-cycloid  A  P  V,  having  its  vertex  in  V,  and  its  axis  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon. — On  the  axis  AE  deferibe  the 
generating  femicircle  AGE;  draw  A  B  cutting  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  CV  in  D;  and  on  DV,  taken  equal  to  A  E, 
deferibe  the  femicircle  D  H  V.  Then,  fince  the  femi  cy¬ 
cloid  CTA  is  equal  to  zAE  or  CV,  (by  Cor.  Prop.  LVII.) 
therefore  the  body  P  will  come  to  V  when  the  firing  CTP 
comes  to  a  vertical  fituation.  Through  T  and  P  draw 
T  G  and  PH  parallel  to  A  D,  meeting  the  femicircles  in 
G  and  H;  and,  fince  the  ftraight  part  of  the  firing  TP 
is  equal  to  the  curve  TA  to  which  it  was  applied,  there¬ 
fore  TP~2AG=2TK,  and  confequently  T  K  and  KP 
are  equal,  and  the  points  G  and  H  mult  be  equally  dif- 
tant  tromthe  line  AD  :  and  therefore  the  arc  AG  will  be 
equal  to  D  H,  and  confequently  the  angle  GAD=;ADH; 
and  the  chords  G  A,  D  H,  are  parallel.  But  TP,  being 
a  tangent  to  the  cycloid  in  T,  is  parallel  to  G  A  ;  there¬ 
fore  DKPH  is  a  parallelogram,  and  D  K  is  equal  to  P H. 
But  the  arc  A  G  is  equal  to  G  T,  by  Prop.  LV.  and 
therefore  the  arc  AGzrzAK  ;  and,  fince  AD=AGE,  it 
follows  that  D  K  or  P  H=G  E  or  H  G  :  and,  if  P  H  be 
produced  till  it  meet  the  axis  in  R,  then  (hall  the  ordi¬ 
nate  P  R  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  arc  H  V  and  its  right 
fine  HR;  and  therefore  the  point  P,  by  Prop.  LV.  mull 
be  in  a  femi-cycloid,  whole  generating  circle  is  DHV,  its 
axis  D  V,  and  vertex  V. 

Cor.  If  another  femi-cycloid  equal  to  CTA,  as  Ct  R, 
be  placed  in  a  contrary  fituation,  it  is  plain,  that,  by 
means  of  thefe  femi-cycloids,  a  pendulum  may  be  made 
to  deferibe  the  cycloid  AV  B  in  its  ofcilfations. 

Prop.  LXI.  Let  V  L,  perpendicular  to  D  V,  be  equal  to  any 
arc  of  the  cycloid  V  M  L  ;  deferibe  with  the  radius  V  L  the 
femicircle  LZT,  and,  fuppofing  the  pendulum  to  begin  an  ofcil- 
lalion  from  L,  the  velocity  acquired  at  M,  in  the  cycloid,  will 
be  as  M  X  the  ordinate  of  the  circle  at  the  corresponding  point 
M  in  the  fir  fight  line  V  L  ;  and  the  force  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  pendulum  is  accelerated  in  M,  is  as  the  arc  of  the  cy- 
S  C  cloid 
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chid  V  M  that  remains  to  he  deferibed. — Let  LR,  MS,  be 
perpendiculars  to  the  axis  DV,  meeting  the  generating 
circle  in  O  and  Q,  and  draw  the  chords  VO,  V  Q :  then, 
the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  at  M,  as  before  proved,  will 
be  the  fame  as  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  body  directly 
falling  from  R  to  S,  and  the  velocity  acquired  at  V  will 
be  the  ,  fame  as  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  body 
direCtly  falling  from  R  to  V ;  but  thefe  velocities  are  to 

one  another  as  yRS  to  3/RV  ;  and,  face  RV  :  SV  :  : 
VO2  :  VQ2,  and  RV  :  RV— SV  (— RS)  ::  VO2  :  VO2  — 
VQ2  ::  VL2  :  VL2— VM2  (becaufe  VL=aVO  and  VM= 
aV.Q),  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum 
acquired  in  M  is  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  V,  as 

V  VL2 — VM2  to  f'VL2,  or  as  MX  to  VZ. 

The  force  of  gravity  that  is  fuppofed  invariable,  acting 
in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  DV,  may  be  reprefented 
by  DV  ;  and  may  be  refolded  into  the  two  forces  DQ 
and  V  Q,  whereof  the  fir  ft  D  Q,  parallel  to  t.  M  the  firing, 
ferves  only  to  ftretch  the  firing,  and  does  not  at  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  pendulum  ;  it  is 
only  the  force  reprefented  by  the  chord  VQ  that  accele¬ 
rates  the  motion  of  it  along  the  curve  M  m,  and  is  all  em¬ 
ployed  to  produce  that  effect,  the  direction  VQ  being 
parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  cycloid  at  M,  by  Prop.  LVI. 
But  VMrrciVQ,  by  Prop,  LV1I.  therefore  the  force  that 
accelerates  the  pendulum  at  M,  is  as  the  arc  of  the 
curve  V  M. 

Cor.  It  is  obvious  from  the  demonftration,  that  the 
part  of  the  gravity  w’hic'n  the  firing  fuftains  in  any  point 
M,  is  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  chord 
D  Q  to  the  diameter. 

Prop.  LXII.  Suppofe  that  the  circle  LZ  l  is  deferibed  by 
the  body  X  with  an  uniform  motion,  by  the  velocity  acquired  by 
the  pendulum  in  V  ;  and  any  arc  of  the  cycloid,  as  M  N,  will 
be  deferibed  by  the  pendulum  in  the  fame  time  as  the  arc  of  the 
circle  X  Y  by  that  uniform  motion:  taking  VN,  on  the Jlraight 
line  V  L,  equal  to  \  N  in  the  cycloid,  and  drawing  N  Y  paral - 
Id  to  VZ,  meeting  the  circle  in  Y. — Let  xm  be  an  ordinate 
very  near  to  X  M,  and  draw  Xr  parallel  to  the  diameter 
L /,  meeting  xm  in  r  ;  then,  fince  the  triangles  Xrx  and 
VXM  are  fimilar,  it  follows  that  Xx  :  Mot  (—Xr)  :: 

V  X  :  MX,  that  is,  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  X  to 
that  of  the  body  M  ;  and  conlequently  the  fpaces  Xx  and 
M  m  will  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  by  thefe  bodies, 
the  times  being  always  equal  when  the  fpaces  are  taken 
in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  velocities.  After  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the  other  correfponding  parts  of  the  lines  M  N  and 
XY  will  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  time;  and  therefore 
the  whole  fpace  MN  will  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  time 
as  the  arc  X  Y. 

Cor.  Therefore  the  pendulum  will  ofcillate  from  L  to 
V,  in  the  fame  time  as  the  body  X  will  deferibe  the 
quadrant  LZ. 

Prop.  LXII  I.  The  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  in  the  cy¬ 
cloid  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  through  the  axis 
of  the  cycloid  D  V,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  dia¬ 
meter. — The  time  in  which  the  iemi- circumference  LZ/ 
is  deferibed  by  the  body  X,  is  to  the  time  in  wdiich  the 
radius  LV  could  be  deferibed  with  the  fame  velocity,  as 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  But  the 
fame  time,  in  which  the  femi-circumference  LZ  /  is  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  body  X,  is  equal  to  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
plete  ofcillation  LV P  in  the  cycloid,  by  the  Cor.  of  the 
lad  Prop.  The  time  in  which  a  body  falls  from  O  to  V, 
along  the  chord  O  V,  is  equal  to  the  time  in  which  LV 
(=zOV)  could  be  deferibed  by  the  velocity  acquired  at 
the  point  V ;  and  the  time  of  the  fall  through  the  chord 
O  V  is  equal  to  the  time  of  the  fall  through  the  diameter 
DV;  confequently  the  time  in  which  .LV  could  be  de¬ 
feribed  by  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  body  X,  is  equal 
to  the  time  of  a  fall  through  the  diameter  D  V,  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  time  ot  the  entire  ofcillation,  LVP,  is 
to  the  time  ot'  a  fall  through  the  diameter  i)V,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circie  to  its  diameter. 


Cor.  r.  Hence  the  ofcillqtions  in  the  cycloid  are  all  per¬ 
formed  in  equal  times;  for  they  are  all  in  the  fame  ratio, 
to  the  time  in  which  a  body  falls  through  the  diameter 
DV.  If  therefore  a  pendulum  ofcillates  in  a  cycloid, 
the  time  of  the  ofcillation  in  any  arc  is  equal  to  the  time 
of  the  ofcillation  in  the  greatelt  arc  B  VA,  and  the  time 
in  the  lead  arc  is  equal  to  the  time  in  the  greatelt. 

Cor.  a.  The  cycloid  may  be  conlidered  as  coinciding, 
in  V,  with  any  final!  arc  of  a  circle  deferibed  from  the 
centre  C,  palling  through  V ;  and  the  time  in  a  fmall  arc 
of  fuch  a  circle  will  be  equai  to  the  time  in  the  cycloid 
and  hence  is  underftood  why  the  times  in  very  little  arcs 
are  equal,  becaufe  thefe  little  arcs  may  be  conudered  as, 
portions  of  the  cycloid  as  well  as  of  the  circle. 

Cor.  3.  The  time  of  a  complete  ofcillation  in  any  little 
arc  of  a  circle,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall 
through  half  the  radius,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  diameter ;  and,  fince  the  latter  time  is  half  the  time 
in  which  a  body  would  fall  through  the  whole  diameter, 
or  any  chord,  it  follows  that  the  time  of  an  ofcillation  in 
any  little  arc,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall 
through  its  chord,  as  the  femicircle  to  the  diameter.  Sup¬ 
pofe  N  V  a  frnall  arc  of  the  circle  deferibed  from  the  centre 
C ;  then  the  time  in  the  arc  N  V  is  fo  far  from  being  equal 
to  the  time  in  the  chord  N  V,  even  when  they  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  evanefeent,  that  the  lalt  ratio  of  thefe  times 
is  that  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  four  times  the 
diameter:  and  hence  an  error  in  feveral  mechanical  wri¬ 
ters  is  to  be  correfted,  who,  from  the  equality  of  the  eva¬ 
nefeent  arcs  and  their  chords,  too  rathly  conclude  the 
time  of  a  fall  of  a  body  in  any  of  thefe  arcs  equal  to  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  q  body  in  their  chords. 

Cor.  4.  The  time  of  the  ofcillations  in  cycloids,  or  in 
fmall  arcs  of  circles,  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulums.  For  the  time  of  the  ofcillation 
in  the  arc  LVP  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  the  time  of  the  fall 
through  D  V;  which  time  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  fpace  DV,  or  of  its  double  C  V,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum. 

Cor.  5.  But,  if  the  bodies  that  ofcillate  be  afted  on  by 
unequal  accelerating  forces,  then  the  ofcillations  will  be 
performed  in  times  that  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  direct  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums,  and  inverfe  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
accelerating  forces:  becaufe  the  time  of  the  fall  through 
D  V  is  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  fpace  DV  direttly, 
and  of  the  force  of  gravity  inverfely  ;  and  the  time  of  the 
ofcillations  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  that  time.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  if  ofcillations  of  unequal  pendulums  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fame  time,  the  accelerating  gravities  of  thefe 
pendulums  mult  be  as  their  lengths;  and  thus  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  force  of  gravity  decreafes  as  you  go  to¬ 
wards  the  equator;  lir.ee  we  find  that  the  lengths  of  pen¬ 
dulums  that  vibrate  feconds  are  always  lefs  at  a  lefs  dif- 
tance  from  the  equator. 

Cor.  6,  From  this  Propofition  we  learn  how  to  know 
exaitly  what  fpace  a  falling  body  defcribes  in  any  given 
time  ;  for,  finding  by  experiment  what  pendulum  ofcil¬ 
lates  in  that  time,  the  half  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum 
will  be  to  the  fpace  required,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  circumference  ;  becaufe  fpaces  deferibed 
by  a  falling  body,  from  the  beginning  of  its  motion,  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  deferibed  ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  times,  in  which  thefe  fpaces  are  de¬ 
feribed,  is  that  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference:  and 
tints  Mr.  Huygens  demonltrates  that  falling  bodies,  by 
their  gravity  only,  deferibe  15  Parifian  feet  and  1  inch  in 
a  fecond  of  time. 

Schol.  That  it  may  be  nnderltood  how  the  time  in  a 
fmall  arc  is  not  the  lame  with  that  in  its  chord,  though 
the  evanefeent  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord;  we  may  here 
demonftrate,  that,  if  V k  and  N k  be  two  planes  touching 
the  arc  NV  in  V  and  N,  though  the  evanefeent  chord 
N  V  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  thefe  tangents  V  k  and  N  k, 
yet  the  time  in  the  chord  is  to  ths  time  in  thefe  tangents 

as 
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as  4.  to  3.  As  be  Fort  proved,  the  time  in  N  k  is  to  the 
time  in  N  V  as  N  k  to  N  V,  or  as  1  to  2  ;  but,  k  V  being 
horizontal,  the  motion  in  k\  mull  be  uniform,  and  it 
will  be  defcribed  by  that  uniform  motion  in  half  the  time 
the  body  falls  from  N  to  k  ;  therefore,  if  the  time  in  which 
k  V  is  defcribed  uniformly  be  called  T,  the  time  in  which 
N  k  is  defcribed  will  be  2T,  and  the  time  in  which  the 
chord  N  V  will  be  defcribed  will  be^-T ;  and  confequently 
the  time  in  which  a  body  would  fall  along  the  two  tan¬ 
gents,  is  to  the  time  in  which  it  would  defcribe  the  chord, 
as  3  to  4. 

Of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles. 

Prop.  LXIV.  Bodies  thrown  horizontally  or  obliquely,  have 
a  curvilinear  motion,  and  the  path  which  they  defcribe  is  a  pa¬ 
rabola  ;  the  air's  refinance  not  being  confidercd. — II  a  body 
be  thrown  in  the  direction  A  F,  (tig.  80,  81.)  and  afted 
upon  by  the  projectile  force  alone,  it  will  continue  to 
move  on  uniformly  in  the  right  line  A  F,  and  would 
defcribe  equal  parts  of  the  line  A  F  in  equal  times,  as 
A  C,  C  D,  DE,&c.  But  if,  in  any  indefinitely-fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  time,  in  which  the  body  would  by  the  projeCtile 
force  move  from  A  to  C,  it  would,  by  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity,  have  fallen  from  A  to  G ;  by  the  competition  of 
thefe  forces,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  be  found  in 
H,  the  oppofite  angle  of  the  parallelogram  A  C  G  H.  In 
two  fuch  portions  of  time,  whilft  it  would  have  moved 
from  A  to  D  by  the  projectile  force,  it  would  by  gravi¬ 
tation  fall  through  four  times  A  G,  that  is,  A  M ;  and 
therefore,  thefe  forces  being  combined,  it  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  that  time  in  I,  the  oppofite  angle  of  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  D  M.  In  like  manner,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  would  by  the  projeCtile  force  be  car¬ 
ried  through  three  equal  divifions  to  E,  and  by  the  force 
of  gravitation  over  nine  times  AG  to  N;  and  confe¬ 
quently,  by  both  thefe  forces  acting  jointly,  it  will  be 
carried  to  K,  the  oppofite  angle  of  the  parallelogram  E  N. 
Therefore  the  lines  C  H,  D  I,  E  K,  that  is,  AG,  AM, 
A  N,  which  are  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  are 
as  the  fquares  of  the  lines  A  C,  A  D,  A  E  ;  that  is,  G  II, 
M  I,  N  K,  which  are  as  1,  2,  3.  And,  becaufe  the  aftion 
of  gravitation  is  continual,  the  body  in  palling  from  A 
to  H,  &c.  is  perpetually  drawn  out  of  the  right  line  in 
■which  it  would  move  if  the  force  of  gravitation  were  fuf- 
pended,  and  therefore  moves  in  a  curve  ;  and  II,  I,  and 
K,  are  any  points  in  this  curve  in  which  lines  let  fall 
from  points  equally  diltant  from  A  in  the  line  AB  meet 
the  curve.  Therefore  the  body  moves  in  a  parabola,  the 
property  of  which  is,  that  the  abfeiffa  AG,  AM,  AN, 
are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  G  H, 
M  I,  N  K. 

Remark.  Very  denfe  bodies  moving  with  fmall  veloci¬ 
ties  defcribe  the  parabolic  track  fo  nearly,  that  any  devia¬ 
tion  is  fcarcely  difcoverable  ;  but  with  very  conliderable 
velocities  the  refinance  of  the  air  will  caufe  the  body  pro¬ 
jected  to  defcribe  a  path  altogether  different  from  a  para¬ 
bola,  which  will  not  appear  furpriling  when  it  is  known 
that  the  refinance  of  the  air  to  a  cannon-ball  of  two 
pounds  weight,  with  the  velocity  of  2000  feet  per  fecond. 
Is  more  than  equivalent  to  Co  times  the  weight  of  the 
ball. 

Frop.  LXV.  The  path  which  a  body  thrown  perpendicularly 
upwards  deferibes  in  rifing  and  falling  is  a  parabola. — A  Itone 
lying  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  partaking  of  the  tpo- 
tion  of  the  earth  (here  f'uppofed)  round  its  axis,  this  mo¬ 
tion  which  it  has  with  the  earth  will  not  be  dellroyed  by 
throwing  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth.  After  the  projection,  therefore,  the  ftone  will 
be  moved  by  l;wo  forces,  one  horizontal,  the  other  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  will  rife  in  a  direction  which  may  be 
Ihown,  as  in  the  laft  Prop,  to  be  the  parabolic  curve  ;  in 
which  it  will  continue  till  it  reaches  the  higheft  point, 
from  whence  it  might  be  fliown,  as  in  the  laft  Prop,  that 
it  will  defeend  through  the  other  fide  of  the  parabola. 

Prop.  LX VI.  The  velocity  with  which  a  body  ought  to  be 
projefled  to  make  it  defcribe  a  given  parabola,  is  fuch  as  it  would 
acquire  by  falling  through  a  f pace  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of 


the  parameter,  belonging  to  that  point  of  the  parabola  from  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  projefled. — The  velocity  of  the  projeCtile 
at  the  point  A  (by  Prop.  LXIV.)  is  fuch  as  would  carry  it 
from  A  to  E,  in  the  fame  time  in  which  it  would  defeend 
from  its  gravity  from  A  to  N.  And  the  velocity  acqbired 
in  falling  from  A  to  N  is  fuch  as  in  the  fame  time  by  an 
uniform  motion  would  carry  the  body  through  a  fpnee 
double  of  AN.  Therefore  the  velocity  which  is  acquired 
by  the  body  in  falling  to  N  is  to  that  with  which  the  body 
is  projected  at  A,  and  uniformly  carried  forwards  to  E, 
as  twice  AN  is  to  AE.  But  lince,  from  the  nature  of 
AE2 

the  parabola,  —  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  the  point 

A,  one-fourth  part  of  this  parameter  will  be  expreffed  by 
XAE2 

■  — And,  becaufe  the  velocities  acquired  by  falling 

bodies  are  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the  fp3ces  they  fall 
through,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling 
through  AN  is  to  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling  through' 
i  AE2 

or  one-fourth  part  of  the  parameter  of  A,  as  the 


AN 

fquare  root  of  AN  to  the  fquare  root  of 


lAE2 

AN 


that  is, 


as  3/ AN  to 


jAE 
3/  AN 


,  or  AN  to  AE,  or  twice  AN  to  AE. 


Therefore  the.  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  from 
A  to  N  has  the  fame  ratio  to  the  velocity  with  which  the 
body  is  projected  or  the  line  AE  defcribed,  and  to  the 
velocity  acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  through  a  fourth 
part  of  the  parameter  belonging  to  the  point  A  ;  confe¬ 
quently  thefe  velocities  are  equal. 

Cor.  Hence  may  be  determined  the  direction  in  which 
a  projeCtile  from  a  given  point,  with  a  given  velocity, 
muff  be  thrown  to  itrike  an  objeCt  in  a  given  fitiiation. 
Let  A  be  the  place  from  which  the  body  is  to  be  thrown, 
and  K  the  fituation  of  the  objeCt,  (fig.  82.)  Rai'fe  AB 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  equal  to 
tour  times  the  height  from  which  a  body  mult  fall  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  given  velocity.  Bifect  A  B  in  G  :  through  G' 
draw  PIG  perpendicular  to  AB:  at  the  point  A "raife 
AC  perpendicular  to  A  K,  and  meeting  HG  in  C:  on 
C  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  C  A,  defcribe  the  circle 
ABDj  and  through  K  draw  the  right  line  KEI  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  cutting  the  circle 
ABD  in  the  points  E  and  I.  A  E,  or  A  I,  will  be  thg 
direction  required. 

For,  drawing  B  I,  BE,  fince  A  K  is  a  tangent  to  the 
circle,  and  BA,  IK,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  angle 
ABE  is  equal  to  the  angle  EAKj  and  the  alternate 
angles  B  A  E,  AEK,  are  equal:  therefore  the  triangles 
ABE,  AEK,  are  fimilar ;  and  A  B  is  to  A  E  as  A  E 


to  EK.  Therefore  ABxEK=AE2;  and  AB: 


AE 

'  EK  ‘ 

In  like  manner,  the  triangles  BAI,  KAI,  being  fimilar, 
Al2 

BA  is  equal  to  .  Since,  then,  AB  is  equal  to  four 

1  iSu 

times  the  height  from  which  a  body  muft  fall  to  acquire 

the  velocity  with  which  it  is  to  be  thrown  ;  — — —  (or  - 
y  ’  EK  ^  IK 

its  equal)  is  the  fame.  Confequently  (by  this  Prop.)  the 
point  K  will  be  in  a  parabola  which  the  body  will  de¬ 
fcribe,  which  is  thrown  with  the  given  velocity  in  the 
directions  AE  or  AI,  and  the  body  will  Itrike  an  object 
placed  at  K. 

Schol.  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projeCtile  is  thrown 
be  required,  it  may  be  determined  from  experiments  in 
the  following  manner.  By  the  help  of  a  pendulum,  or 
any  other  exaCt  chronometer,  let  the  time  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  flight  be  taken  j  then,  fince  the  times  of  theafeent 
and  defeent  are  equal,  the  time  of  the  defeent  muft  be 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  flight,  confequently, 
that  time  will  be  known:  and,  lince  a  heavy  body  de- 
feends  from  a  ftate  of  reft  at  the  rate  of  i6'i  feet  in  tbs 
firft  fecond  of  time,  and  that  the  fpaces  through  which 
3  bodies 
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bodies  defeend  are  as  the  fqhares  of  the  times;  if  we  fay, 
as  one  fecond  is  to  i6-i  feet,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
number  of  feconds  which  exprefs  the  time  of  the  defcent 
of  the  projeCfile,  to  a  fourth  proportional,  we  (hall  have 
the  number  of  feet  through  which  the  projectile  feli, 
which,  being  doubled,  will  give  us  the  number  of  feet 
■which  the  projeCtile  would  defcribe  in  the  fame  time  with 
that  of  the  fall,  fuppofing  it  moved  with  an  uniform  ve¬ 
locity,  equal  to  that  which  it  acquired  by  the  end  of  the 
fall;  which  lalt-found  number  of  feet,  being  divided  by 
the  number  of  feconds  which  exprefs  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile’s  defcent,  will  give  a  quotient,  exprefling  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  through  which  the  projectile  would  move  in 
one  fecond  of  time  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  it 
acquired  in  its  defcent,  which  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  projeCtile  was  thrown  up  ;  con- 
fequently,  this  velocity  is  difcovered. 

Prop.  LXVII.  The  fquares  of  the  velocities  of  a  projeElile  in 
different  points  of  its  parabola ,  are  as  the  parameters  belonging 
to  thofe  points .■ — For  (by  the  laft  Prop.)  the  velocities  in 
the  feveral  points  of  the  parabola  are  equal  to  the  veloci¬ 
ties  acquired  in  falling  through  the  fourth  parts  of  the 
parameters  of  the  points.  Therefore,  the  fquares  of  thefe 
velociiies  being  as  the  fpaces  deferibed,  the  fquares  of  the 
velocities  in  the  feveral  points  of  the  parabola  are  as  the 
fourth  parts  of  the  parameters  of  thofe  points:  but  the 
whole  parameters  are  as  their  fourth  parts:  therefore  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  at  the  feveral  points  of  the  para¬ 
bola  are  as  the  parameters  of  thofe  points. 

Cor.  Hence,  fetting  afide  any  difference  which  may  arife 
from  the  refinance  of  the  air,  a  projecfile  will  ftrike  a 
mark  as  forcibly  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  its 
courfe,  if  the  two  points  be  equally  diftant  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vertex  :  for,  the  parameters  belonging  to  thefe  points 
being  equal,  the  velocities  in  thefe  points  mull  alfo  be 
equal. 

Prop.  LX VI I r.  When  a  body  is  thrown  obliquely  with  a 
given  velocity,  if  the  [pace  through  which  it  mujl  have  fallen 
■perpendicularly  to  acquire  that  velocity  is  made  the  diameter  of 
a  circle ,  the  height  to  which  the  body  will  rife  is  equal  to  the 
verfed  fine  of  double  the  angle  of  elevation. — Let  a  body  be 
thrown  in  the  direction  BE,  (fig.  83.)  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity  which  any  body  would  acquire  by  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  through  AB;  if  AB  is  made  the  diameter  of 
a  circle,  the  greatelt  height  to  which  the  body  will  rife 
will  be  B  D. 

Let  I  L  be  a  right  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  hori¬ 
zon,  touching  the  circle  in  B,  and  making  with  the  line 
BE,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  the  body  is' thrown, 
the  angle  I  BE,  or  angle  of  elevation.  Becaufe  IL 
touches  the  circle,  and  EB  drawn  in  the  circle  meets 
it  in  the  point  of  contact,  the  angle  EBI  is  equal  to 
the  angle  E  A  B  ;  and  E  C  B  is  double  of  E  A  B  ;  there¬ 
fore  E  C  B  is  double  of  EBI,  the  angle  of  elevation; 
and  B  D  is  the  verfed  fine  of  ECB,  that  is,  of  double  the 
angle  of  elevation. 

Let  B  E  reprefent  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is 
thrown.  Then,  fince  this  velocity  is,  by  fuppofition, 
luch  as  might  be  acquired  by  falling  down  A  B,  if  the 
body  were  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  with  the  fame 
velocity  B  E,  it  would  rife  to  the  height  B  A.  Let  the 
oblique  motion  B  E  be  reiolved  into  two  others,  one  in  the 
direction  B  D  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other 
in  the  direction  DE  parallel  to  it:  then  theafeending  ve¬ 
locity  will  be  to  the  horizontal  velocity  as  B  D  to  D  E,  and 
to  the  whole  velocity  as  B  D  to  BE.  But  the  part  of  the 
velocity  B  D  is  the  only  part  which  is  employed  in  raifing 
the  body,  fince  the  other  part  DE  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  Now,  the  height  of  a  body  afeending 
perpendicularly  with  the  whole  velocity  B  E,  will,  be  to 
the  height  when  it  aftends  with  the  part  B  D  as  the  fquare 
of  B  E  to  the  iquare  of  B  D.  But,  becaufe  the  triangle 
E  D  B  is  fimilar  to  the  triangle  A  E  B,  B  D  is  to  E  B  as 
E  R  is  to  BA;  and,  BD,  BE,  BA,  being  continued 
proportionals,  B  D  is  to  B  A  as  the  fquare  of  B  D  is  to 
the  fquare  of  B  E.  And  the  perpendicular  heights  to 


which  the  velocities  BE  and  BD  will  make  the  body 
afeend  have  been  fhown  to  be  as  the  fquare  of  B  E  to  the 
fquare  of  B  D  ;  the  heights  are  therefore  as  B  A  to  B  D. 
Since,  therefore,  the  firlt  velocity  BE  would  make  the 
body  afeend  through  BA,  the  other  velocity  B  D,  which 
is  the  part  of  the  whole  velocity  which  aCts  to  make  the 
body  thrown  in  the  direction  D  E  to  afeend,  will  carry  it 
to  the  height  B  D,  which  is  the  verfed  fine  of  double  the 
angle  of  elevation.  The  fame  might  be  fhown  in  any 
other  direction  of  the  body,  as  B  F,  or  B  G. 

Prop.  LXIX.  When  a  body  is  thrown  obliquely  with  a  given 
velocity,  f  the  fpace  through  which  it  mujl  have  fallen  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  acquire  that  velocity  is  made  the  diameter  of  a  circle , 
the  random  will  be  equal  to  four  times  the  fine  of  double  the  angle 
of  elevation. — If  EBI  be  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  ECB 
double  that  angle,  D  E  will  be  the  fine  of  double  the  angle 
of  elevation.  Let  a  body  be  thrown  from  the  point  B  in 
the  direction  BE,  with  the  velocity  which  it  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  through  AB;'the  random,  or  horizontal 
diftance  at  which  the  body  will  fall,  is  equal  to  four 
times  D  E. 

For,  fince,  (as  in  the  laft  Prop.)  the  velocity  B  E  being 
refolved  in  B  D,  D  E,  the  afeending  velocity  is  BD,  and 
the  horizontal  D  E,  if  thefe  two  velocities  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  uniform,  the  fpaces  deferibed  in  equal  times  would 
be  as  the  velocities;  and,  in  the  fame  time  in  which  the 
body  by  the  afeending  velocity  would  rife  through  B  D, 
by  the  horizontal  velocity  it  would  be  carried  forwards 
through  D  E.  Of  thefe  velocities,  the  horizontal  one  DE 
is  uniform,  becaufe  the  force  of  gravity  can  neither  acce¬ 
lerate  nor  retard  a  motion  in  this  direction  ;  but  the 
afeending  velocity  is  uniformly  retarded  ;  and  therefore 
the  body  will  be  twice  as  long  in  afeending  to  its  greateft: 
height  B  D,  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  firft  afeending 
velocity  had  continued  uniform:  but  on  this  fuppofition, 
the  body  would  have  been  carried  through  BD  and  DE 
in  the  fame  time  :  therefore  in  double  the  time,  that  is, 
in  the  time  of  afeent  through  BD  with  an  uniformly-re¬ 
tarded  velocity,  it  would  be  carried  forward  through  twice 
DE  :  conlequently,  in  the  times  of  defcent  and  alcent  to¬ 
gether,  it  would  move  forwards  through  four  times  DE. 
Therefore,  a  body  thrown  from  B  in  the  direction  B  E 
with  fuch  a  velocity  as  might  be  acquired  by  falling  down 
A  B,  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  will  fall  at  the  diftance  of 
four  times  the  fine  of  double  the  angle  of  elevation. 

Prop.  LXX.  The  random  of  a  projeElile  will  be  the  great  Jl 
pojjible ,  with  a  given  velocity,  when  the  angle  f  elevation  is  art 
angle  of  forty-jive  degrees. — The  velocity  being  given,  the 
height  from  whence  the  body  mult  have  fallen  to  acquire 
that  velocity,  or  the  diameter  of  the  circle  A  B,  is  a  given 
quantity.  And  in  a  given  circle  the  greateft  fine  is  the 
radius  or  fine  of  a  right  angle:  therefore  four  times  the 
radius  is  greater  than  four  times  any  other  fine ;  and  con- 
fequently,  the  random  which  is  equal  to  four  times  the 
radius  (which,  by  Prop.  LXVIII.  will  be  the  cafe  when 
the  double  angle  of  elevation  is  a  right  one,  or  the  angle 
of  elevation  forty-five  degrees)  will  be  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  random. 

This  propofition,  and  the  two  following,  may  be  illuf- 
trated  by  water  (pouting  from  a  pipe. 

Prop.  LXXI.  The  random  of  a  projeElile,  whofe  velocity  is 
given,  will  be  the  fame  at  two  different  elevations,  if  the  one  be 
as  muck  above  forty-five  degrees  as  the  other  is  below  it. — If 
E  B  I  be  an  angle  ot  30  degrees,  and  GBI  an  angle  of 
60  degrees,  becaufe  EBI  tails  ftiort  of  halt  a  right  angle 
as  much  as  GBI  exceeds  it,  the  double  of  E  B  I  will  tall 
fhort  of  a  right  angle  as  much  as  the  double  of  G  B  I  will 
exceed  it;  therefore,  from  the  definition  of  a  fine,  thefe 
doubles  will  have  the  fame  fine.  Confequently,  four  times 
their  fines,  that  is,  (by  Prop.  LXIX.)  their  randoms,  will 
be  equal. 

Prop.  LXXII.  The  greatejl  random  of  a  projeElile ,  whofe 
velocity  is  given,  is  double  the  height  to  which  it  would  rije  f 
it  were  thrown  perpendicularly  with  the  fame  velocity. — If  a 
body  be  projected  in  the  direction  B  F,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  Us  velocity  be  equal  to  that  which 

a  body 
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a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  down  AB,  (by  Prop.  LXX.) 
the  random  will  be  the  greatelt  pofiible,  and  will  be  equal 
to  four  times  C  F,  or  twice  B  A.  But  the  body  caft  per¬ 
pendicularly  upwards  with  the  fame  velocity  would  rife 
to  the  height  B  A  ;  therefore  the  greatelt  random,  with 
a  given  velocity,  is  double  the  height  to  which  the  body, 
thrown  perpendicularly  with  the  fame  velocity,  would  rife. 

Prop.  LXXIII.  The  randoms  of  projcElilcs,  whofe  elevations 
are  given,  are  as  the  fqnares  of  their  velocities. — If  a  body  be 
thrown  in  a  direflion  B  E,  its  random  (Prop.  LXIX.)  will 
be  equal  to  four  times  D  E,  or  four  times  the  fine  of  dou¬ 
ble  the  angle  of  elevation,  in  a  circle  whofe  diameter  A  B 
is  the  height  from  which  the  body  mult  fall  to  acquire 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  projected.  But,  the  veloci¬ 
ty  s  being  fuppofed  variable,  AB  the  diameter  will  be 
direffly  as  the  velocity;  fince,  the  greater  velocity  a  body 
moves  with,  the  greater  fpace  it  will  fall  through  in  a 
given  time.  And  becaufe,  in  the  triangle  E  D  C,  the 
angle  at  D,  being  a  right  angle,  is  always  invariable,  and 
that  the  angle  ECD,  which  is  double  of  E  A  D,  that  is, 
of  the  given  angle  of  elevation  E  B  I,  is  given,  the  tri¬ 
angle  ECD,  in  every  variation  of  AB,  is  always  equi¬ 
angular  and  fimilar  to  itfelf,  and  E  D  is  always  as  E  C  : 
but  EC,  being  a  radius,  is  as  AB  :  therefore  ED,  the 
fine  of  the  given  angle  of  elevation,  is  as  AB  the  dia¬ 
meter.  Confequently  four  times  the  fine  E  D,  that  is,  the 
/  random,  is  as  A  B.  But  the  height  A  B  from  which  a 
body  mud  fall  to  acquire  any  velocity,  is  as  the  fquare 
of  that  velocity  :  therefore  the  random  is  as  the  fquare  of 
the  velocity. 

The  theory  of  the  motion  of  projefliles  juft  exhibited 
depends  upon  three  fuppofitions,  all  of  which  are  inac¬ 
curate.  i ft.  That  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  fame  in 
every  point  of  the  curve,  adly.  That  it  a£ls  in  parallel 
lines.  3dly.  That  the  body  moves  in  a  non-refifting  me¬ 
dium.  Of  tbefe  fuppofitions,  however,  the  two  fir  ft  pro¬ 
duce  no  error  which  deferves  notice,  but  the  third  is  a 
fource  of  confiderable  difference  between  this  theory  and 
experiments,  particularly  when  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
projtfliie  is  great.  The  refiftance  of  the  air  is  variable, 
according  to  the  different  velocities  and  magnitudes  of 
the  projectiles ;  on  this  account  the  trajectory  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  is  not  a  parabola,  nor  any  known  and  regular 
curve  ;  its  vertex  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  more  remote 
from  the  point  of  projection  than  from  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  ;  the  time  of  def'cent  alfo,  though  through  a  lefs 
portion  of  the  curve,  is  longer  than  the  time  of  afcent ; 
and  the  part  of  the  curve  through  which  the  body  de- 
fcends  is  lefs  curved  than  that  through  which  it  afcends. 
Thefe  circumftances  are  very  -perceptible  to  the  fight  in 
the  motion  of  (tones,  arrows,  balls,  and  (hells  ;  and  even 
in  a  jet  of  water  or  mercury  we  may  trace  the  fame  par¬ 
ticulars,  tinlefs  the  velocity  be  (mall,  when  the  path  near¬ 
ly  coincides  with  a  parabola.  Befides  this,  a  body  pro¬ 
jected  with  any  confiderable  velocity  is  not  only  deflected 
from  a  parabolic  path  in  a  vertical  direction,  but  is  made 
to  deviate  laterally,  and  change  the  plane  of  motion;  in 
fome  experiments  indeed  this  deviation  has  been  equal 
to  -g  or  of  the  aftual  range.  Such  material  difcrepancies 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  have  induced  feve- 
ral  philofophers  at  different  times  to  inftitute  courfes  of 
experiments,  in  order  to  improve  the  theory  by  a  coinpa- 
rifon  with  their  refults  ;  the  molt  extenlive  and  important 
of  thefe  are  the  experiments  by  M.  Robins,  fir  Benj. 
Thompfon,-  and  Dr.  Hutton;  for  accounts  of  which,  lee 
the  article  Gunnery,  vol.  ix.  p.  m-n6. 

Of  the  STRENGTH  and  STRESS  of  MATERIALS. 

The  refiftance  cf  ('olids,  or  that  force  with  which  the 
quiefcent  parts  of  ioiid  bodies  oppofe  the  motion  of 
others  contiguous  to  them,  is  generally  confidered  as  of 
two  kinds:  in  one  of  which  the  refitting  and  refitted  parts, 
though  contiguous,  conftitute  fepsrate  mattes ;  this  will 
be  confidered  in  another  place,  under  the  title  of  Frio 
Vol.  XIV.  No,  1002. 
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tion  ;  in  the  other  kind,  the  refi fling  and  refitted  parts 
are  not  only  contiguous,  but  cohere,  being  parts  of  the 
fame  body  or  mafs  ;  and  it  is  this  which  we  now  propofc 
to  confider. 

This  kind  of  refittance  has  exercifed  the  lagacity  of 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  from  the  time  of 
Galileo  down  to  the  prefent  period  ;  and  different  theo¬ 
ries  have  been  propofed  by  Mariotte",  Leibnitz,  Varignon, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Girard,  and  perhaps  others  which  have 
not  come  to  our  knowledge;  but  none  of  them  are  fo 
free  from  objection  and'  from  error  as  might  be  wiftied. 
Indeed,  the  figure  and  conftitution  of  bodies  are  fo  vari¬ 
able  and  irregular,  that  we  cannot  with  the  defirabie  pre- 
cifioo  determine  thefe  elements  which  fnould  precede  and 
regulate  this  difeuffion.  Of  the  theories  above  adverted 
to,  fome  are  certainly  very  ingenious;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  very  complex  and  intricate,  and  cannot  by 
any  means  be  relied  upon  independent  of  experiment  ; 
we  therefore  prefer  the  comparatively-fimplc  theory  of  Ga¬ 
lileo,  originally  laid  down  in  his  dialogue  “  On  the  Caufe 
of  the  Coherence  of  Solids,”  with  which  the  other  hypo- 
thefes  agree  in  the  moft  effential  particulars,  and  which, 
when  aided  by  proper  experiments,  may  ferve  as  a  fare 
approximation  to  the  Itrength  and  ttrefs  of  the  different 
parts  of  machines. 

That  the  refiftance  of  folids  might  be  fubjeifled  to  cal¬ 
culation,  Galileo  fuppofed,  fault,  that  bodies  were  com- 
pofed  of  folid  fibres,  parallel  to  one  another;  he  then  en¬ 
quired  what  was  the  force  with  which  they  refill  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  power  ftretching  them  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
their  length,  and  found  that  it  was  proportional  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  integral  fibres  ;  next,  confidering  the  fibres  as  fob- 
jeded  to  an  effort  perpendicular  to  their  length,  he  found 
that  the  refiftance  of  the  integral  fibres  was  proportional 
to  their  Aim  multiplied  by  an  arm  of  a  lever  which  is  al¬ 
ways  at  a  certain  part  of  the  vertical  dimenfions  of  a  fo¬ 
lid  in  the  plane  of  its  rupture.  The  length  of  this  arm 
of  lever  was  regulated,  according  to  Galileo,  by  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  of  rupture  ; 
according  to  others,  by  the  centre  of  perculfion,  Sec. 
But  the  diftinclive  charader  of  Galileo’s  hypothefis  con- 
fitts  in  this,  “  that  the  refiftance  of  each  of  the  fibres  is 
independent  of  their  quantity  of  extension  at  the  inftant 
of  their  rupture.” 

Def.  Strength,  and  Jlrefs  or  flrain,  are  terms,  the  former 
of  which  is  ufed  to  denote  the  force  or  power  with  which 
any  mafs  or  body  refills  a  breach  or  change  in  its  ftate, 
which  a  preffure  or  itroke  upon  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  the  latter  are  ufed  indiferiminately  to  exprefs 
the  force  which  is  excited  in  any  fuch  mafs,  and  tending 
to  break  it.  Thus,  every  part  of  a  pillar  is  equally  Jlrained 
by  the  load  which  it  fupports.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  make  any  ftnufture  fit  for  its  purpofe,  unlefs 
the frength  in  every  part  be  at  lead  equal  to  the frefs  laid 
on,  or  the  itrain  excited,  in  that  part  ;  and  hence  the  ne- 
celfity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  bodies,  (o  that  there  (hall  be  neither  a  furplus  nor 
a  deficiency  of  materials  in  any  machine. 

Prop.  LXX  IV.  The  frength  of  a  beam  or  bar  to  refjl  a 
fradure  by  a  force  aiding  laterally,  is  as  the  folid,  made  by  a. 
fejdion  of  the  beam  in  the  place  where  the  force  is  applied,  into 
the  difiance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  or  line- where 
the  breach  will  end. 

Suppofe  AB  (fig.  84.)  to  be  the  beam  (of  uniform 
matter  throughout),  fixed  firmly  al  its  two  ends  A,  B,  at 
the  middle  of  which  is  laid  the  w'eignt  W.  In  the  cafe 
of  a  rupture,  we  conceive  the  beam  will  be  feparated  firil 
in  the  line  c  d  oppofiteto  W  and  fartheft  from  it,  and  the 
feparation  be  gradually  continued  till  it  arrives  at  a  b, 
which  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  fixed  line  till  t Ire 
termination  of  the  fraiffure.  Now  the  area  abed  repre- 
fents  the  fum  of  all  the  fibres  to  be  broken  or  torn  ;  and, 
as  they  are  equal  to  each  other  both  in  Magnitude  and 
flrength  (by  hypothefis),  this  area  will  likewife  exprefs 
8  D  the 
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the  aggregate  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fibres  in  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  direction.  But,  with  refpeft  to  lateral  ftrength,  we 
muft  confider  each  fibre  as  acting  at  the  extremity  of  a 
lever  vvhofe  centre  of  motion  is  on  the  lineal;  thus, 
each  fibre  in  the  line  cd  will  rend ’the  breach  by  a  force 
proportional  to  the  product  of  its  individual  ftrength  into 
its  diftance  db  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  confe- 
quentiy  the  refiftance  of  all  the  fibres  in  cd  will  be  re- 
prefented  by  c  cl  x  bd.  In  like  manner,  the  aggregate  re¬ 
finance  of  another  courfe  of  fibres  parallel  to  ab,  as  oo, 
will  be  reprefented  by  ooy.bo  ;  and  of  a  third,  as  ii,  by 
the  reftangle  iixbi ;  and  fo  throughout.  Therefore  the 
fium  of  all  thefe  prodndls  will  expref's  the  total  ftrength  or 
refiftance  of  the  beam  in  that  part.  But  (Prop.  XXXIII.) 
the  fum  of  all  thefe  produdls  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  area  abed  into  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  ab ;  whence  the  propofition  is  manifeft. 

Cor.  i.  In  fquare  heaths,  the  lateral  ftrengths  are  at 
the  cubes  of  tire  breadths  or  depths. 

Cor.  2.  In  cylindrical  beams,  the  lateral  ftrengths  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  diameters. 

Cor.  3.  The  lateral  ftrengths  of  any  beams  wbofe  fec- 
tions  are  fimilar  figures,  are  as  the  cubes  of  correfponding 
dimenlions  of  tire  fedions. 

Cor.  4.  In  rectangular  beams,  the  lateral  ftrengths  are 
conjointly  as  the  breadths  and  fquares  of  the  depths.  For 
the  areas  are  CC  breadth  x  depth,  and  the  diltances  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  are  OC  depth  ;  confequently,  ftrength  CC 
breadth  X  depth2. 

Cor.  5.  The  lateral  ftrength  of  a  beam  with  its  nar¬ 
rower  face  upwards,  is  to  its  ftrength  with  the  broader 
face  upwards,  as  the  breadth  of  the  broader  face,  to  the 
breadth  of  the  narrow’er.  For,  bd 2  :  db2  ::  d  :  b. 

Cor.  6.  If  a  beam  were  fixed  firmly  to  one  end  into  a 
wall,  arid  the  fraCture  were  caufed  by  a  weight  fufpended 
at  the  other  end,  the  procefs  of  nature  would  be  fimilar, 
only  that  the  breach  would  terminate  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  beam  ;  and  the  propofition  and  five  firlt  corollaries 
would  ftill  obtain. 

Prop.  LXXV.  The  lateral  frengths  of  prifmatic  beams  of 
the  fame  materials  arc  as  the  areas  of  the  feblions  and  the  diftances 
of  their  centres  of  gravity,  direftly,  and  as  their  lengths  and 
weights ,  inverfely. — Let  B  C,  G  H,  (fig.  85  )  be  two  beams 
of  like  materials  fixed  in  horizontal  pontions  to  the  up¬ 
right  wall  AB,  by  their  ends  B,  G.  Let  Abe  the  area 
of  the  end  G  of  the  beam  G  H,  G  t lie  diftance  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity  of  that  end  from  its  loweft  point,  L  its  length, 
W  its  weight,  and  S  its  ftrength  ;  and  let  a,  g,  l,  w,  and  s, 
be  correfponding  particulars  in  the  beam  C  B.  Then 

S  :  s  ; ;  ■  a-~  :  A  .  G  .  /  .  w  :  a  .  g  .  L  .  W. 

For,  the  direCt  ftrength,  or  effort  tending  to  preferve  the 
adhefion  of  the  fibres,  varies  as  the  product  of  A  .  G, 
«  •  g,  by  the  laft  Prop,  while  the  efforts  tending  to  de- 
Itroy  their  adhefion,  and  which  are  therefore  in  the  inverfe 
ratio  of  the  ftrengths,  vary  both  in  proportion  to  the 
weights  of  the  beams  and  the  diftances  at  which  thofe 
weights  a6t ;  but  the  weights  of  the  beam  may  evidently 
be  confidered  as  aCting  at  their  centres  of  gravity,  the 
diftances  of  which  from  the  end  fupported  vary  as  the 
length  of  the  beams  ;  and  confequently  the  efforts  tending 
to  deftroy  the  adhefion  of  the  beams  are  as  L  .  W,  /  .  w. 
Whence,  by  incorporating  the  direft  and  inverfe  ratios, 
we  obtain  that  ftated  in  the  propofition. 

Cor.  1.  Had  the  beams  been  confidered  as  fixed  at  both 
ends,  the  fame  thing  would  follow,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  a  beam  when  fixed  at  both  ends  is  as  Jlrong  as  one  of 
equal  breadth  and  depth,  and  but  half  the  length,  which  is  fixed 
only  at  one  end.  For,  it  the  longer  beam  were  bilefted, 
each  of  its  halves  would  be  fitualed  with  refpeCt  to  its 
fixed  end  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fliorter  beam  with  re- 
/peet  to  its  fixed  end. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  ftrength  of  a  beam  is  very  cojifidcra- 


ble  in  relation  to  its  weight,  we  may,  inftead  of  the  pro* 
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pofition,  take  S  :  s  ::  — - —  ;  — ~  . 

Cor.  3.  Cylinders  and  fquare  prifms  have  their  lateral 
ftrengths  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  diameters,  or 
depths,  directly,  and  their  lengths  and  weights,  inverfely. 

Cor.  4.  Similar  prifms  and  cylinders  have  their  ftrengths 
inverfely  proportional  to  their  like  linear  dimenfions. 
For,  the  cubes  of  the  diameters  or  depths  vary  as  the  cubes 
of  the  lengths,  and  the  weights  and  lengths  are  as  the 
cubes  of  the  lengths  and  the  lengths  conjointly,  or  in  the 
quadruplicate  ratios  of  the  lengths ;  therefore,  the  ftrengths 
are  as  L3  to  l3  dire&iy,  and  L4  to  /4  inverfely,  or  in¬ 
verfely  as  the  lengths  L  and  l. 

From  the  preceding  deductions  it  follows,  that  greater 
beams  and  bars  muft  be  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  than 
the  lefs  fimilar  ones:  and  that,  thougn  a  lefs  beam  may 
be  firm  and  l'ecure,  yet  a  greater  fimilar  one  may  be  made 
fo  long  as  neceffarily  to  break  by  its  own  weight.  Hence 
Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  what  appears  very  firm,  and 
fucceeds  well,  in  models,  may  be  very  weak  and  unftable, 
or  even  fall  to  pieces  by  its  weight,  when  it  comes  to  be 
executed  in  large  dimenfions,  according  to  the  model. 
From  the  fame  principles  he  argues  that  there  are  neceffi- 
rily  limits  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  which  they  can¬ 
not  furpafs  in  magnitude  5  that  immenfely-great  fhips, 
palaces,  temples,  &c.  cannot  be  erected,  their  yards, 
beams,  bolts,  & c.  falling  afunder  by  reafon  of  their  weight. 
Were  trees  of  a  very  enormous  magnitude,  their  branches 
would,  in  like  manner,  fall  off.  Large  animals  have  not 
ftrength  in  proportion  to  their  fize  ;  and,  if  there  were 
any  land-animals  much  larger  than  thofe  we  know',  they 
could  hardly  move,  and  would  be  perpetually  lubjeffed  to 
moft  dangerous  accidents.  As  to  the  animals  of  the  fea, 
indeed,  the  cafe  is  different,  as  the  gravity  of  the  water 
fultains  thofe  animals  in  great  meafure ;  and  in  fa£t  thefe 
are  known  to  be  fometimes  vaftly  larger  than  the  greateft 
land-animals.  It  is,, fays  Galileo,  impoftible  for  Nature 
to  give  bones  for  men,  horfes,  or  other  animals,  fo  formed 
as  to  fubfift,  and  proportionally  to  perform  their  offices, 
when  fuch  animals  fhould  be  enlarged  to  immenfe  heights, 
unlefs  (be  ufes  matter  much'  firmer  and  more  refilling  than 
ftie  commonly  does  ;  or  fhould  make  bones  of  a  thicknefs 
out  of  all  proportion  ;  whence  the  figure  and  appearance 
of  the  animal  muft  be  monftrous.  This  he  fuppofes  the 
Italian  poet  hinted  at,  when  he  Laid, 

Non  fi  puo  compartir  quanto  fid  lungo , 

Si  fmifuratamente  e  tutto  groJJ'o. 

Whatever  Height  we  to  the  giant  give, 

He  cannot  without  equal  thicknefs  live. 

And,  this  fentiment  being  fuggefted  to  us  by  perpetual 
experience,  we  naturally  join  the  idea  of  greater  ftrength 
and  force  with  the  groffer  proportions,  and  that  of  agility 
with  the  more  delicate  ones.  The  fame  admirable  philo- 
fopher  likewife  remarks,  iii  connexion  with  this  fuhjett, 
that  a  greater  column  is  in  much  more  danger  of  being 
broken  by  a  fall  than  a  fimilar  fmall  one  ■,  that  a  man  is  in 
greater  danger  from  accidents  than  a  child  5  that  an  infedt 
can  fuftain  a  weight  many  times  greater  than  itfelfj  whereas  a 
much  larger  animal,  as  a  horfe,  could  fcarcely  carry  another 
horfe  of  his  own  fize.  The  ingenious  Itudent  may  eafily 
extend  thefe  pradical  remarks  to  any  cafes  which  may 
come  before  him. 

Prop.  LXXVI,  The  lateral  Jlrengths  of  two  cylinders  ( of  the 
fame  matter )  of  equal  weight  and  length,  one  oj  which  is  hollow 
and  ike  other /olid,  are  to  each  other  as  the  diameters  of  their  ends. 
— Let  ABE,  II I  K,  (figs.  86  and  87.)  be  the  ends  of  two 
cylinders  of  equal  length,  and  containing  equal  quantities 
of  matter,  the  former  being  the  feftion  of  a  tube  confti- 
tuted  of  cylinders  having  a  common  axis  ;  then  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  tube  to  that  of  the  folid  cylinder  as  All 
to  III.  For  the  lateral  ftrengths  (Prop.  LXXIV.)  are 
3  conjointly 
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■conjointly  as  the  areas  and  the  diflances  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  feftions  from  A  or  from  B,  according  as  the 
fractures  terminate  at  the  one  or  the  other  point  ;  but  the 
areas  of  the  annulus  in  fig.  86,  and  of  the  circle  in  fig.  87, 
are  here  equal,  and  the  centres  of  gravity  of  both  are  at 
their  centres  of  magnitude  ;  wherefore,  tince  the  radii  vary 
as  the  diameters,  the  Strengths  in  this  cafe  vary  in  the  fame 
ratio. 

Cor.  1.  Since,  when  the  area  of  a  circular  feftion  is  given, 
its  diameter  is  greater  when  the  feftion  is  an  annulus  titan 
when  it  is  a  circle  without  any  cavity  5  and  fince  the  power 
with  which  the  parts  of  the  cylinder  refill  extraneous 
force  is  greater  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  it  follows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  thus  Stated,  that  the  ftrength  may  be  in- 
creafed  indefinitely  without  augmenting  the  quantity  of 
matter.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  manifeltiy  errone¬ 
ous  ;  becaufe,  after  the  diameter  of  the  tube  exceeds  a 
certain  magnitude,  (which  can  only  be  afeertained  by 
experiment^)  it  will  become  flaccid,  and  bend  under  the 
fmallett  additional  weight.  The  fa  ft  is,  the  reafoning  in 
the  proportion  is  founded  upon  the  preemption  that  the 
figure  of  the  Section  will  be  conftantly  circular  ;  and  will 
therefore  only  hold  true  under  thofe  limits  in  which  the 
preffure  or  ftroke  upon  the  tube  will  not  caufe  its  feftion 
to  degenerate  from  the  circle  to  an  ellipfis  or  any  other 
form. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  two  diameters  of  the  end  of  a  tube  are 
given,  the  diameter  of  a  folid  cylinder  of  equal  weight 
may  be  eatily  found  (the  lengths  being  fuppofed  the  fame), 
by  taking  the  fquare-root  of  the  difference  of  the  fquares 
of  the  diameters  of  the  tube ;  or  the  fquare-root  of  the 
prod  lift  of  their  fum  and  difference.  Or,  the  fame  may  be 
effected  geometrically  by  this  Ample  procefs :  From  one 
end  of  the  exterior  diameter  AB  (fig.  86.)  fet  of]  AE  equal  to 
the  interior  diameter  CD,  and  join  E  B,  which  will  be  the 
diameter  of  the  feftion  fought.  For  E  B2  mult  be  equal 
to  A  E2 — CD2,  which  it  is  by  this  conftruftion,  and  by 
Euc.  i.  47.  iii.  31.  Or,  if  B  E  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the 
inner  circle  till  it  cuts  the  exterior  one  in  two  points  E 
and  B,  it  will  be  the  diameter  fought.  For  the  triangles 
B  E  A,  BFG,  are  then  fimilar,  the  angles  at  E  and  F 
being  right  angles  ;  confequently,  E  A=  2  F  G  =  C  D  ;  as 
in  the  preceding  conftruftion. 

Cor.  3.  The  lateral  ftrengths  of  tubes  and  folid  cylinders 
of  equal  length  and  fimilar  materials,  are  as  the  areas  of 
their  ends  and  their  diameters  conjointly. 

Scholium.  From  this  propofition  Galileo  juftly  concludes, 
that  Nature  in  a  thoufand  operations  greatly  augments  the 
ftrength  of  fubftances  without  increasing  their  weight  ;  as 
is  manifelted  in  the  bones  of  animals  and  the  feathers  of 
birds,  as  well  as  in  molt  tubes,  or  hollow  trunks,  which, 
though  light,  greatly  refift  any  effort  to  bend  or  break 
them.  “  Thus  (lays  he),  if  a  wheat-ftraw  which  fupports 
an  ear  that  is  heavier  than  the  whole  Italk  were  made  of  the 
fame  quantity  of  matter,  but  folid,  it  would  bend  or  break 
with  tar  greater  eafe  than  it  now  does.  And  with  the 
fame  reafon  Art  has  obferved,  and  Experience  confirmed, 
that  a  hollow  cane,  or  tube  of  wood  or  metal,  is  much 
Stronger  and  more  firm  than  if,  while  it  continued  of  the 
fame  weight  and  length,  it  were  folid,  as  it  would  then, 
of  confequence,  be  not  fo  thick  ;  and  therefore  Art  has 
contrived  a  method  to  make  lances  hollow  within,  when 
they  are  required  to  be  both  light  and  Strong;”  in  this 
inftance,  as  in  many  others,  imitating  the  wifdom  of  Nature. 

In  ail  f'uch  instances,  however,  there  is  an  obvious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  works  of  Nature  and  thofe  of  Art. 
“  In  the  former  (as  M.  Girard  remarks,  when  treating 
the  fame  fubjeft),  the  caufe  and  the  effeft  effentially  agree  3 
the  one  cannot  undergo  any  modification  without  the 
other  experiencing  a  correfpondent  change  ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  precifely,  a  new  effeft  always  refults  from  a  new 
caufe.  In  the  produftions  of  human  induftry,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  neceffary  proportion  between  the 
effeft  and  caufe;  if,  for  example,  a  determinate  weight 
is  to  be  raifed,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  ufe  the 
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thread  which  has  precifely  the  adequate  force,  or  the, 
cable  which  has  a  Superabundant  one;  while,  if  the  fame 
weight  had  refted  naturally  fufpended,  it  would  have 
done  fo  by  means  of  fibres  peculiarly  appropriated  in 
their  organization  to  the  objeft,  and  whofe  difpofitioa 
would  have  prefented  the  moli  advantageous  form.  Per- 
feftion  refides  in  a  Single  point,  at  which  Nature  arrives 
without  effort;  while  man  is  obliged,  by  repeated  trials, 
to  pafs  over  an  immenfe  fpace  which  Separates  him  from 
it.” 

Prop.  LXXVIT.  Of  all  hollow  cylinders ,  whofe  lengths  and 
the  diameters  of  the  exterior  and  interior  circles  continue  the  fame , 
thofe  have  the  greateft  lateral  ftrength,  in  which  the  interior  touches 
the  exterior  circle  in  the  highefi  part,  provided  the  cylinders  are 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  in  a  horizontal  pofiiion  ;  or,  zvhen  they 
touch  in  the  lowefi  part,  if  the  cylinders  arc  fixed  only  at.  one 
end:  the  cylinders  in  both  cafes  being  conceived  to  exert  their 
ftrength  againft  weights  adling  vertically. — Here,  fince  the 
diameters  of  the  exterior  and  interior  circles  are  fuppofed 
invariable,  the  area  of  the  fpace  they  include  will  be  like- 
wife  invariable,  fo  that  the  ftrengths  of  the  cylinders  will 
be  proportional  to  the  diftances  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  their  feftions  from  the  point  where  the  fracture  would 
end  on  the  fuppofition  the  cylinders  were  broken.  Now, 
when  a  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  broken  by  a  weight 
laid  between  thofe  ends,  the  breach  would  manifeltiy 
commence  at  the  lower  part,  and  terminate  at  the  upper ; 
and,  when  it  is  fixed  at  one  end  only,  and  the  weight  acts’ 
at  the  other,  the  breach  would  commence  on  the  upper 
fide,  and  terminate  at  the  lower  ;  confequently,  in  the  firSt 
inftance,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  muff  be  at 
the  greateft  distance  from  its  higheft  point,  and  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  inftance  at  the  greateft  distance  from  the  lowed:  point, 
to  enfure  a  maximum  of  ftrength. 

Let  figs.  88  and  89  reprefent  the  feftions  of  the  tubes,  BC 
and  A  D  being  the  diameters  of  the  hollow  part  of  both  ; 
let  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  A  B  be  M  ;  the 
diltance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  A  being  called  G  ; 
the  area  of  the  Smaller  circle,  m  ;  the  distance  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  from  A,  g ;  the  area  of  the  fpace  between  the  two 
circles  (=M — m )  p ;  the  diltance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  A,  y.  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
will  M  G— mg-fjxy.  In  this  equation  M,  G,  m,  and  p., 
are  invariable  ;  therefore  y  muff  vary  inverfely  as  g  ;  and, 
confequently,  when  y  is  a  maximum  g  is  a  minimum,  and 
vice  vtrfa.  But  g  is  a  minimum  when  the  inner  circle 
touches  the  outer  one  in  A,  as  in  fig.  89  ;  and,  it  is  a 
maximum  when  the  interior  and  exterior  circles  touch  in 
B,  as  in  fig.  88.  Therefore  the  maximum  and  the  mi¬ 
nimum  values  of  y  obtain  when  the  circles  touch  in  A 
and  B  refpeftively  ;  and  the  comparative  ftrengths  of  the 
tubes  are  as  expreffed  in  the  propofition. 

In  cafes  aftually  arifing  in  praftice,  this  Prop,  as  well 
as  Prop.  LXXVI.  will  require  Some  modification,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  as  is  there  ftated.  The  ftrengths  of  the 
tubes,  however,  will  increafe  as  the  circles  approach  nearer 
to  each  other,  until  they  reach  a  certain  limit,  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiment  for  each  different  kind 
of  refitting  body,  and  for  various' proportions  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  circles. 

General  Scholia.  We  have  already  adverted  to  a  general 
maxim,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  importance,  we 
beg  to  State  again  ;  it  is  this  :  “  When  feveral  pieces  of 

timber,  iron,  or  any  ether  material,  are  introduced  into  a 
machine  or  ftrufture  of  any  kind,  the  parts  not  only  of 
the  fame  piece,  but  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  fabric, 
ought  to  be  fo  adj lifted  with  refpeft  to  magnitude,  that 
the  ftrength  may  be  in  every  part  as  near  as  polfible  in  a 
conftant  proportion  to.  the  Strain  to ,  which  they  will  be 
fubjefted.”  Thus,  in  the  conftruftion  of  any  engine,  the 
weight  and  preffure  upon  every  part  Should  be  inveltigated, 
and  the  Strength  Should  be  apportioned  accordingly.  All 
levers,  for  inftance,  Should  be  made  Strongeft  where  they 
are  molt  Strained  ;  as  levers  of  the  firlt  kind,  at  the  ful¬ 
crum  3  leyers  of  the  fecond  kind,  where  the  weight  afts  ; 
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and  tliofe  of  the  third  kind,  where  the  power  is  applied. 
The  axles  of  wheels  and  puUeys,  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
ropes,  &c.  mud:  be  made  ftrong'er  or  weaker,  as  they  will 
he  more  or  lefs  aCted  upon.  Let  the  ftrength  allowed  be 
more  than  fully  competent  to  the  ftrefs  to  which  the  part's 
can  ever  be  liable  ;  but  let  not  the  furplus  be  extravagant  ; 
for  fuch  an  excels  of  ftrength  in  any  part,  instead  of  being 
ferviceable,  is  injurious  by  increaling  the  reft  ft  a  ace  the 
machine  has  to  overcome,  and  thus  encumbering,  impe¬ 
ding.  and  often  deftroying,  the  requifite  motion  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  defect  of  ftrength  in  any  one  part 
will  canfe  a  failure  there,  and  either  render  the  whole 
ufelefs,  or  call  for  frequent  Repairs. 

The  propotitions  we  have  given  on  the  ftrength  and 
ft  refs  of  materials,  however  true,  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  afl'umed,  are  of  no  ufe  in  practice  till  the  compara¬ 
tive  ftrength  of  different  fubftances  is  afeertained  ;  and 
even  then  they  will  apply  more  accurately  to  fome  fub¬ 
ftances  than  others.  Hitherto  they  have  been  almoft  ex- 
clufively  applied  to  the  rc-fifting-force of  beams  of  timber; 
though  it  is  probable  that  no  materials  whatever  accord 
lefs  with  the  theory  than  timber  in  general.  The  refill¬ 
ing  body  is  fuppofed  in  the  theory  to  be  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous,  or  compofed  of  parallel  fibres,  equally  diftributed 
around  the  axis,  and  presenting  uniform  reft  fiance  to  rup¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  a  beam'  of  timber  ;  for, 
by  tracing  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  ligneous  coats  of  a  tree,  formed  by  its  annual 
growth,  are  almolf  concentric  ;  and  that  they  are  like  fo 
many  hollow  cylinders  thru  ft  into  each  other,  and  united 
by  a  kind  of  medullary  fubftance  which  offers  but  little 
refiftance;  thefe  hollow  cylinders,  therefore,  furnifh  the 
chief  refiftance  to  the  force  which  tends  to  break  them. 
Now',  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  fquared  in  order  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  beam,  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
ligneous  cylinders  greater  than  the  circle  inferibed  in  the 
fquare  ofTdCtangle  which  is  the  feCtion  of  the  beam,  are 
cut  off  at  tire  fides ;  and  therefore,  as  Montucla  remarks, 
almoft  the  whole  refiftance  arifes  from  the  cylindrical 
trunk  inferibed  in  the  folid  part  of  the  beam.  The  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cylindrical  coats  which  are  towards  the  angles 
add  a  little,  it  is  irue,  to  the  ftrength  of  that  cylinder,  as 
they  cannot  fail  to  oppofe  fome  refiftance  to  the  drain¬ 
ing  force;  but  it  is  far  lefs  than  if  the  ligneous  cylinder 
were  entire.  Hence  we  cannot  by  legitimate  cornparifon 
accurately  deduce  the  ftrength  of  a  joilt  cut  from  a  fmall 
tree  by  experiments  on  another  which  has  been  fawn 
from  a  much  larger  tree  or  block  ;  the  latter  is  generally 
weak,  and  very  liable  to  break.  As  to  the  concentric  cy¬ 
linders  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  they  are  evidently  not 
all  of  equal  ftrength  ;  which  again  is  contrary  to  the 
theory,  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  uniform  throughout. 
After  all,  however,  it  is  ftill  found  that  in  fome  of  the 
moft  important  problems  the  refults  of  the  theory  and 
well- conducted  experiments  coincide,  even  with  regard  to 
timber  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 
on  rectangular  beams  afford  refults  deviating  but  in  a  flight 
degree  from  the  theorem  of  Galileo,  that  the  ftrength  is 
proportional  to  the  produftof  the  breadth  into  the  fquare 
of  tiie  depth. 

The  ftrength  of  materials  arifes  immediately  or  ulti¬ 
mately  from  the  cobefion  of  the  parts  of  bodies.  Our 
examination  of  this  property  of  tangible  matter  has  as  yet 
been  very  partial  and  imperfect,  and  by  no  means  enables 
us  to  apply  mathematical  calculations  with  precifion  and 
fuccefs.  The  various  modifications  of  cobefion,  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  of  perfect  foftnefs,  piafticity,  duCtility, 
elafticity,  hardnefs,  have  a  mighty  influence  on  the  ftrength 
of  bodies,  but  are  hardly  fufceptible  of  meafurement. 
Their  texture  alfo,  w  hether  uniform  like  glafs  and  duClile 
metals,  cryftallized  or  granulated  like  other  metals  and 
freellone,  or  fibrous  like  timber,  is  a  circuit)' fiance  no  lefs 
important;  yet  even  here,  although  we  derive  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  from  remarking  to  which  of  thefe  forms  of  ag¬ 
gregation  a  fubftance  belongs,  the  aid  is  but  fmall.  All 


we  can  do  in  this  want  of  general  principles  is  to  make 
experiments  on  every  clafs  cf  bodies.  Accordingly  phi¬ 
losophers  have  endeavoured  to  inftruCt  the  public  in  this 
particular.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  its  very  firft 
inftitution,  made  many  experiments  at  their  meetings,  as 
may  be  Seen  in  the  firft  regifters  of  the  Society.  (See 
Birch’s  Hiftory,  and  Hooke’s  Mathematical  Collections.) 
Several  individuals  have  added  their  experiments.  The 
moft  numerous  collection  in  detail  is  by  Mufclienbroek, 
pt'ofefl'or  of  natural  philofophy  at  Leyden.  Part  of  it 
was  publiffied  by  himfelf  in  his  Effais  de  Phyfique,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  but  the  full  collection  is  to  be  found  in  his  Syf- 
tem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  publifhed  after  his  death  by 
Lnlofl,  in  3  vols.  ^to.  This  was  tranflated  from  the 
Dutch  into  French  by  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  and  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  1760  ;  and  is  a  prodigious  collection  of  phyfi- 
cal  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  may  almoft  fuffice  for  a 
library  of  natural  philofophy.  But  this  collection  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  cobefion  of  bodies  is  not  of  that  value 
which  one  expects.  We  prefume  that  they  were  carefully 
made  and  faithfully  narrated  ;  but  they  were  made  on  fucli 
fmall  fpecimens,  that  the  unavoidable  natural  inequalities 
of  growth  or  texture  produced  irregularities  in  the  refults 
which  bore  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  quantities 
obferved.  We  may  make  the  fame  remark  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Couplet,  Pitot,  De  la  Hire,  Duhamel, and  others 
of  the  French  Academy.  In  fliort,  if  we  except  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Buffon  on  the  ftrength  of  timber,  made  at 
the  public  expenfe  on  a  large  fcale,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
met  with  from  which  we  can  obtain  abfolute  meafures 
which  may  be  employed  with  confidence;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Englifh  language  except  a  Simple  lift  by 
Emerfon,  which  is  merely  a  fet  of  affirmations,  without 
any  narration  of  circumftances,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  his  conclufions ;  but  the  character  of  Mr. 
Emerfon,  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and  of  integrity,  gives 
even  to  thefe  affertions  a  confiderable  value. 

But  to  make  ufe  of  any  experiments,  there  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed  fome  general  principle  by  which  we  can  generalize 
their  refults.  They  will  otherwise  be  only  narrations  of 
detached  fails.  We  muft  have  fome  notion  of  that  me¬ 
dium,  by  the  intervention  of  which  an  external  force 
applied  to  one  part  of  a  lever,  joilt,  or  pillar,  occafions  a 
(train  on  a  diftant  part.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  co- 
hefion  between  the  parts.  It  is  this  connecting  force 
which  is  brought  into  aCtion,  or,  as  we  more  (hortly  ex- 
prefs  it,  excited.  This  aCtion  is  modified  in  every  part 
by  the  laws  of  mechanics.  It  is  this  aCtion  which  is  what 
we  call  the Jirengtk  of  that  part,  and  its  effeCt  is  the  drain 
on  the  adjoining  parts  ;  and  thus  it  is  the  lame  force,  dif¬ 
ferently  viewed,  that  conftitutes  both  the  (train  and  the 
ftrength.  When  we  confider  it  in  the  light  of  a  refiftance 
to  fraCture,  we  call  it  Jirengtk. 

Introductory  to  a  detail  of  the  experiments  we  have  al¬ 
luded  to,  we  may  premife  the  following  general  obferva- 
tions,  which  are  copied  Srqom  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
(art.  Strength  of  Materials.) 

“1.  The  wood  immediately  furrounding  the  pith  or 
heart  of  the  tree  is  the  weakelt,  and  its  inferiority  is  fo 
much  more  remarkable  as  the  tree  is  older.  In  this  affer- 
tion,  however,  we  fpeak  with  fome  hefitation.  Mufchen- 
broek’s  detail  of  experiments  is  decidedly  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Buffon,  on  the  other  hand,  fays,  that  his  experience 
has  taught  him  that  the  heart  of  a  found  tree  is  the  ftrongeft  ; 
but  he  gives  no  inftances.  We  are  certain,  from  many  ob¬ 
servations  of  our  own  011  very  large  oaks  and  firs,  that  the 
heart  is  much  weaker  tiian  the  exterior  parts. 

“  2.  The  wood  next  the  bark,  commonly  called  the 
white,  or  blea,  is  alfo  weaker  than  the  reft;  and  the  wood 
gradually  increafes  in  ftrength  as  we  recede  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  blea. 

“  3.  The  wood  is  ftronger  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk 
than  at  the  fp ringing  of  the  branches  or  at  the  root ;  ami 
the  wood  of  the  branches  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
trunk. 
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tt  4.  The  wood  of  the  north,  fide  of  all  trees  which  grow 
sn  our  European  climates  is  the  weakeft,  and  that  of  the 
Pouth-eaft  fide  is  the  ftrongeit ;  the  difference  being  moft 
remarkable  in  hedge-row  trees,  and  fuch  as  grow  fingiy. 
The  heart  of  a  tree  is  never  in  its  centre,  but  always  nearer 
to  the  north  fide,  and  the  annual  coats  of  wood  are  thinner 
on  that  fide.  In  conformity  with  this,  it  is  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  carpenters,  that. timber  is  llronger  whofe  annual 
plates  are  thicker.  The  trachea,  or  air-vellels,  are  weaker 
than  the  firnple  ligneous  fibres.  Thefe  air-veffels  are  the 
fame  in  diameter  and  number  of  rows  in  trees  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  they  make  the  vifible  feparation  between  the 
annual  plates.  Therefore,  when  thefe  are  thicker,  they 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  firnple  ligneous  fibres. 

“  5.  All  woods  are  more  tenacious  while  green,  and 
lofe  very  confiderably  by  drying  after  the  trees  are  felled.” 

The  only  author  who  has  put  it  in  our  power  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  his  experiments  is  Mufchenbroek.  He 
has  defcribed  his  method  of  trial  minutely  ;  and  it  feems 
unexceptionable.  The  woods  were  all  formed  into  flips 
fit  for  his  apparatus,  and  part  of  the  flip  was  cut  away  to  a 
parallelopiptd  of-J-th  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  therefore  -2-Vth 
of  a  fquare  inch  in  feflion.  The  abfolute  ftrength*  ot  a 
fquare  inch  were  as  follow  : 


Locull-tree 

20,ioolbs. 

Pomegranate 

9,75°lbs 

Jujeb 

18,500 

Lemon 

9,250 

Beech,  oak  - 

O 

O 

CO 

S'- 

Tamarind 

8,750 

Orange  - 

I5,5°° 

Fir 

8,330 

Alder 

1  3;9°° 

Walnut 

8,130 

Elm 

I  3,200 

Pitch-pine 

7,650 

Mulberry 

1 2,500 

Quince 

6,750 

Willow  -  \ 

12,500 

Cyprefs 

6,000 

Afli  - 

I  2,000 

Poplar 

5.5oo 

Plum 

Elder  - 

1  1,800 
10,000 

Cedar  - 

4,880 

Mufchenbroek  has  given  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  afh  and  the  walnut,  Hating  the  weights 
which  were  required  to  tear  afunder  flips  taken  from  the 
four  fides  of  the  tree,  and  on  each  fide,  in  a  regular  pro- 
greffion  from  th®  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  this  table  correfponding  to  thefe  two  timbers  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  the  average  of  more  than  fifty 
trials  made  of  each  ;  and  he  fays  that  all  the  others  were 
made  with  the  fame  care.  YVe  cannot  therefore  fee  any 
teafon  for  not  confiding  in  the  refiilts  ;  yet  they  are  con¬ 
fiderably  higher  than  thofe  given  by  fome  other  writers. 
Mr.  Pitot  lays,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  experiments, 
and  of  thofe  of  Mr.  Parent,  that  6olbs.  will  juft  tear  afunder 
a  fquare  line  of  found  oak,  and  that  it  will  bear  50  with 
fafety.  This  gives  8640  for  the  utmolf  ftrength  of  a  fquare 
•inch,  which  is  much  inferior  to  Mufchenbroek’s  valuation. 

We  may  add  to  thefe, 

Ivory  -  i6,27olbs. 

Bone  -  -  -  -  -  5,250 

Horn  -  2)750 

Whalebone  -  7,500 

Tooth  of  fea-calf  -  -  4>°75 

The  reader  will  furely  obferve,  that  thefe  numbers  exprefs 
Something  more  than  the  utmolt  cohefion  ;  for  the  weights 
ere  fuch  as  will  very  quickly,  that  is,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
tear  the  rods  afunder.  It  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  two 
thirds  of  thefe  weights  will  fenfibly  impair  the  ftrength  af¬ 
ter  a  confiderable  while,  and  that  one-half  is  the  utmoft 
that  tan  remain  fufpendedat  them,  without  rifk,  forever; 
and  it  is  this  ball  allotment  that  the  engineer  fhould  rec¬ 
kon  upon  in  his  conftruilions.  There  is,  however,  con¬ 
fiderable  difference  in  this  refpeft.  Woods  of  a  very 
ftraight  fibre,  fuch  as  fir,  will  be  lefs  impaired  by  any  load 
which  is  not  fufficient  to  break  them  immediately. 

According  to  Mr.  Emerfon,  the  load  which  may  be 
fafely  fufpended  to  an  inch  fquare  is  as  follows : 

Iron  ....  76,4oolbs. 
Brafs  -  -  35.600 
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Hempen  rope  -  -  - 

Ivory  - 

Oak,  box,  yew,  plum-tree 

Elm,  afh,  beech  .  -  4 

Walnut,  plum  - 

Red  fir,  holly,  elder,  plane,  crab  apple 

Cherry,  hazel  ... 

Alder,  afp,  birch,  willow,  white  fir 

Lead  - 

Fine  freeftone  ... 


i9,6oolbs. 

15,700 

7,850 

6,070 

5>3,6o 

5>oco 

4,760 

4,290 

430 

914 


He  give's  us  a  practical  rule,  that  a  cylinder  whofe  diamefct 
is  d  inches,  loaded  to  one-fourth  of  its  abfolute  ftrength, 
will  carry  as  follows  : — Iron,  135  cwt.  good  rope,  22  ;  oak, 
14  ;  fir,  9  cwt,  The  rank  which  the  different  woods  hold 
in  this  lift  of  Mr.  Emerfon’s  is  very  different  from  what 
we  find  in  Mufchenbroek’s.  But  precil'e  meafuies  muff: 
not  be  expedited  in  this  matter. 

The  next  confideration  is,  in  what  fituation  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  moft  likely  to  break,  or  to  endure. — When  a  long 
cylindrical  or  prifmatic  body,  fuch  as  a  rod  of  wood  01’ 
metal,  or  a  rope,  is  drawn  by  one  end,  it  mult  be  refilled, 
at  the  other,  in  order  to  bring  its  cohefion  into  action. 
When  it  is  fattened  at  one  end,  we  cannot  conceive  jt 
any  other  way  than  as  equally  ltretched  in  all  its  parts 
for  all  our  obfervations  and  experiments  on  natural  bo¬ 
dies  concur  in  fliowing  us,  chat  the  forces  which  connect: 
their  particles,  in  any  way  whatever,  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite.  This  is  called  the  third  law  of  motion  ;  and  we  ad¬ 
mit  its  univerfality,  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  purely  ex¬ 
perimental. 

Since  all  parts  are  thus  equally  ftretched,  it  follows, 
that  the  ftrain  in  any  tranfverfe  fisftion  is  the  fame,  as 
alfo  in  every  point  of  that  fedion.  If  therefore  the  body 
be  fuppofed  of  a  homogeneous  texture,  the  cohefion  of  the 
parts  is  equable ;  and,  fince  every  part  is  equally  ftretch¬ 
ed,  the  particles  are  drawn  to  equal  diftances  from  their 
quiefeent  pofitions,  and  the  forces  which  are  thus  excited, 
and  now  exerted  in  oppofition  to  the  (training  force,  are 
equal.  This  external  force  may  be  increafed  by  degrees, 
which  will  gradually  feparate  the  parts  of  the  body  more- 
and  more  from  each  other,  and  the  connecting  forces  in- 
creafe  with  this  increafe  of  diftance,  till  at  lalt  the  cohe¬ 
fion  of  fome  particles  is  overcome.  This  mult  be  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  rupture,  becaufe  the  remaining  forces 
are  now  weaker  than  before. 

It  is  the  united  force  of  cohefion,  immediately  before 
the  difunion  of  the  firft  particles,  that  we  call  the  Jlrtngtk 
of  the  fettion.  It  may  alfo  be  properly  called  its  abfolute 
Jlrength,  being  exerted  in  the  fimpleft  form,  and  not  mo¬ 
dified  by  any  relation  to  other  circumltances. 

If  the  external  force  has  not  produced  any  permanent 
change  on  the  body,  and  it  therefore  recovers  its  former 
dimenfions  when  the  force  is  withdrawn,  it  is  plain  that 
this  ftrain  may  he  repeated  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  and  the 
body  which  withftands  it  once  will  always  withffand  it. 
It  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  fhould  be  attended  to  in  all 
conftruttions  ;  and  that,  in  all  our  invefiigations  on  this 
fubjefl,  it  fhould  be  kept  ttriftly  in  view.  When  we 
treat  a  piece  of  loft  clay  in  this  manner,  and  with  this 
precaution,  the  force  employed  mult  be  very  fmall.  If 
we  exceed  this,  we  produce  a  permanent  change.  The 
rod  of  clay  is  not  indeed  torn  afunder;  but  it  has  become 
foinewhat  more  (lender;  the  number  of  particles  in  a  crofs 
feftion  is  now  (mailer  ;  and  therefore,  although  it  will 
again,  in  this  new  form,  Puffer  or  allow  an  endlefs  repe¬ 
tition  of  a  certain  ltrain  without  any  farther  permanent 
change,  this  ftrain  is  fmaller  than  the  former. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  in  all  bodies  which 
receive  a  fet  by  the  ftrain  to  which  they  are  expofed.  All 
ductile  bodies  are  of  this  kind.  But  there  are  many  bo¬ 
dies  which  are  not  ductile.  Such  bodies  break  completely 
whenever  they  are  ftretched  beyond  the  limit  of  then’ 
perfeff  elafticity.  Bodies  of  a  fibrous  ftrufture  exhibit 
very  great  varieties  in  their  cohefion.  In  fome  the  fibres 
have  no  lateral  cohefion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  rope.  The 
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only  way  in  which  all  the  fibres  can  be  made  to  unite 
their  ftrength  is,  to  twift  them  together.  This  caufes 
them  to  bind  each  other  fo  fart,  that  any  one  of  them  will 
break  before  it  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  bundle.  In 
other  fibrous  bodies,  fuch  as  timber,  the  fibres,  are  held 
together  by  l'ome  cement  or  gluten.  This  is  feldom  fo 
llrong  as  the  fibre.  Accordingly  timber  is  much  eafier 
pulled  afunder  in  a  direction  tranfverfe  to  the  fibres. 
There  is,  however,  every  poffible  variety  in  this  parti¬ 
cular. 

In  ftretching  and  breaking  fibrous  bodies,  the  vifible 
extenfion  is  frequently  very  confiderable.  This  is  not 
folely  the  increaling  of  the  diftanceof  the  particles  of  the 
cohering  fibre;  the  greateft  part  chiefly  arifes  from  draw¬ 
ing  the  crooked  fibre  flraight.  In  this,  too,  there  is  great 
diverfity;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  power  of  withftanding  a  Itrain.  In  fome 
woods,  fuch  as  fir,  the  fibres  on  which  the  ftrength  mod 
depends  are  very  ftraight.  Such  woods  are  commonly 
very  elaftic,  do  not  take  a  fet,  and  break  abruptly  when 
overflrained  ;  others,  fuch  as  oak  and  birch,  have  their 
refilling  fibres  very  undulating  and  crooked,  and  ftretch 
very  fenfibly  by  a  drain.  They  are  very  liable  to  take  a 
let,  and  they  do  not  break  fo  fuddenly,  but  give  warning 
by  complaining,  as  the  carpenters  call  it ;  that  is,  by  giving 
vifible  figns  of  a  derangement  of  texture.  Hard  bodies 
of  an  uniform  glafiy  druflure,  or  granulated  like  hones, 
are  elaftic  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  cohefion,  and 
take  no  fet,  but  break  at  once  when  overloaded. 

Notwithdanding  the  immenfe  variety  which  nature  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  drudure  and  cohefion  of  bodies,  there  are 
certain  general  fads  of  which  we  may  now  avail  ourfelves 
•with  advantage.  In  particular,  The  abfolute  cokejion  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  area  of  the  feftion.  This  mull  be  the  cafe 
where  the  texture  is  perfedly  uniform,  as  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  it  is  in  glals  and  the  dudile  metals.  The 
cohefion  of  each  particle  being  alike,  the  whole  cohefion 
mud  be  proportional  to  their  number,  that  is,  to  the  area 
of  the  fedion.  The  fame  mud  be  admitted  with  refped 
to  bodies  of  a  granulated  texture,  where  the  granulation 
is  regular  and  uniform.  The  fame  mud  be  admitted  of 
fibrous  bodies,  if  we  fuppofe  their  fibres  equally  llrong, 
equally  denfe,  and  fimilarly  difpofed  through  the  whole 
fedion  ;  and  this  we  mud  either  fuppofe,  or  mult  date  the 
diverfity,  and  meafure  the  cohefion  accordingly. 

We  may  therefore  affert,  as  a  general  propofition  on 
this  fubjeCt,  that  the  abfolute  ITrengrh  in  any  part  of  a  body 
by  which  it  redds  being  pulled  afunder,  or  the  force 
which  mult  be  employed  to  tear  it  afunder  in  that  part,  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  fedion  perpendicular  to 
the  extending  force.  Therefore  all  cylindrical  or  prifroa- 
tical  rods  are  equally  llrong  in  every  part,  and  will  break 
alike  in  any  part ;  and  bodies  which  have  unequal  fedions 
will  always  break  in  the  llendered  part.  The  length  of 
the  cylinder  or  prilm  has  no  ed'ect  on  the  Itrength  ;  and 
the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  a  very  long 
rope  than  a  diort  one,  is  a  great  nsidake.  Alfo  the  ab¬ 
folute  llrengths  of  bodies  which  have  fimilar  fedions 
are  proportional  to  the  fa  uares  of  their  diameters  or  homo¬ 
logous  Ikies  of  the  fedion. 

The  weight  of  the  body  itfelf  may  be  employed  to  drain 
it  and  to  break  it.  It  is  evident  that  a  rope  may  be  fo 
long  as  to  break  by  its  own  weight.  When  the  rope  is 
hanging  perpendicularly,  although  it  is  equally  llrong  in 
every  part,  it  will  break  towards  the  upper  end,  becaufe 
t-he  drain  on  any  part  is  the  weight  of  all  that  is  below 
it.  Its  relative  drength  in  any  part,  or  power  of  with- 
Itanding  the  drain  which  is  adually  laid  on  it,  is  inverfely 
as  the  quantity  below  that  part.  When  the  rope  is 
dretched  horizontally,  as  in  towing  a  Ihip,  the  drain 
tirifing  from  its  weight  often  bears  a  very  fenfible  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  whole  Itrength. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  general  rules  which  can  be  fafely 
deduced  from  our  cleared  notions  of  the  cohelion  of  bo¬ 
dies.  In  order  to  make  any  practical  ufe  of  them,  it  is 


proper  to  have  fome  meafures  of  the  cohefion  of  fuch  bo¬ 
dies  as  are  commonly  employed  in  our  machines,  and 
other  ltrudures  where  they  are  expofed  to  this  kind  of 
drain.  Thefe  mud  be  deduced  folely  from  experiment. 
Therefore  they  mud  be  confidered  as  no  more  than  gene¬ 
ral  values,  or  as  the  averages  of  many  particular  trials. 
The  irregularities  are  very  great,  becaufe  none  of  the  fub- 
dances  are  condant  in  their  texture  and  firmnefs.  Me¬ 
tals  differ  by  a  thoufand  circumdances  unknown  to  us, 
according  to  their  purity,  to  the  heat  with  which  they 
were  melted,  to  the  moulds  in  which  they  were  cad,  and 
to  the  treatment  they  have  afterwards  received,  by  for  ging 
wire-drawing,  tempering,  &c. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  inexplicable  fad,  that,  by 
forging  a  metal,  or  by  frequently  drawing  it  through  a 
fmooth  hole  in  a  deel  plate,  its  drength  is  greatly  in- 
creafed.  This  operation  undoubtedly  deranges  the  na¬ 
tural  fituation  of  the  particles.  They  are  fqueezed  clofer 
together  in  one  diredion  ;  but  not  in  the  diredion  in  which 
they  refid  the  fradure.  In  that  diredion  they  are  rather 
feparated  to  a  greater  didance.  The  general  denfity,  how¬ 
ever,  is  augmented  in  all  of  them  except  lead,  which  grows 
rather  rare  by  wire-drawing  :  but  its  cohefion  may  be  more 
than  tripled  by  this  operation.  Gold,  filver,  and  brafs, 
have  their  cohefion  nearly  tripled  ;  copper  and  iron  have 
it  more  than  doubled.  In  this  operation  they  alfo  grow 
much  harder.  It  is  proper  to  heat  them  to  rednefs  after 
drawing  a  little.  This  is  called  nealing  or  annealing.  It 
foftens  the  metal  again,  and  renders  it  fufceptible  of  ano¬ 
ther  drawing  without  the  rifk  of  cracking  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  and  very  important  fad,  which  has  fomething 
refembling  it  in  woods  and  other  fibrous  bodies. 

We  fhall  take  for  the  meafure  of  cohefion  the  number 
of  pounds  avoirdupois  which  arc  juft  fufficient  to  tear 
afunder  a  rod  or  bundle  of  one  inch  fquare.  From  this 
it  will  he  eafy  to  compute  the  ftrength  correfponding  to 
any  other  dimenfion. 

Gold,  call 

Silver,  call 

("Japan 


Barbary 
Copper,  call  -(  Hungary 
|  Anglefea 


20,000  to  24,000  lbs. 
40,000  to  43,000 
-  -  19,500 


Iron,  caft 


Iron,  bar 


Steel,  bar 


Tin,  caft 


^Sweden 


42,000  to 


{Ordinary 
Styrian  - 
Beit  Swedifti  and  Ruffian 
Horfe- nails  - 
C  Soft  - 
l  Razor  temper  - 
f.Malacca  -  ’ 

|  Banca  -  -  -  - 

Block  - 
|  Englifh  block 
l -  grain  -  -  - 


31,000 
34,000 
37,000 
50,000  ■ 
68,000 
75,000 
84,000 
71,000* 
120,000 
150,000 
3,100 

3.600 
3,800 
5,200 
6,500 

860 

1,000 

2.600 
900 


Lead,  caft 

Regulus  of  antimony 

Zinc  ... 

Bifmuth 

*  This  was  an  experiment  by  Mufchenbroek,  to  examine  the 
vulgar  notion  that  iron  forged  from  old  horfe-lhoe  nails  was  ftronger 
than  all  others;  and  /hows  its  faifity. 

It  is  very  remarkable  alfo,  that  almoft  all  the  mixtures 
of  metals  are  more  tenacious  than  the  metals  themfelves. 
The  change  of  tenacity  depends  much  on  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients  ;  and  the  proportion  which  produces  the 
mod  tenacious  mixture  is  different  in  the  different  metals; 
We  have  feleded  the  following  from  the  experiments  of 
Mufchenbroek.  The  proportion  of  ingredients  here  l'e- 
leiled  is  that  which  produces  the  greateft  ftrength. 

Two  parts  of  gold  with  one  of  filver  .  -  lbs.  28,000 

Five  parts  of  gold  with  one  of  copper  -  -  50,000 

Five  parts  of  iilver  with  one  of  copper-  -  -  481,500 
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Pour  parts  of  filler  with  one  of  tin  -  -  lbs.  41,000 

Six  parts  of  copper  with  one  of  tin  -  -  .  41,000 

Five  parts  of  Japan  copper  with  one  of  Banca  tin  57,000 
Six  parts  of  Chili  copper  with  one  of  Malacca  tin  60,000 
Six  parts  of  Swedifh  copper  with  one  of  Malacca  tin  64,000 
Brafs  confifts  of  copper  and  zinc  in  an  unknown 

proportion;  its  ftrength  is  -  51,000 

Three  parts  of  block  tin  with  one  part  of  lead  10,200 

Eight  parts  of  block  tin  with  one  part  of  zinc  10,000 

Four  parts  of  Malacca  tin  with  one  part  of  regu- 

lus  of  antimony  -----  12,000 

Eight  parts  of  lead  with  one  of  zinc  -  -  4>5oo 

Four  parts  of  tin  with  one  of  lead  and  one  of  zinc  13,000 
Thefe  numbers  are  of  confiderable  life  in  the  arts.  The 
mixtures  of  copper  and  tin  are  particularly  intCrefting  in 
the  fabric  of  great  guns.  We  fee  that,  by  mixing  copper 
whofe  greatelt  ftrength  does  not  exceed  37,000,  with  tin 
which  does  not  exceed  6000,  we  produce  a  metal  whofe 
tenacity  is  almoft  double,  st  the  fame  time  that  it  is  harder 
and  more  eafily  wrought.  It  is,  however,  more  fufible, 
which  is  a  great  inconvenience.  We  alfo  fee  that  a  very 
fmall  addition  of  zinc  almolt  doubles  the  tenacity  of  tin, 
and  increafes  the  tenacity  of  lead  five  times  ;  and  a  fmall 
addition  of  lead  doubles  the  tenacity  of  tin.  Thefe  are 
economical  mixtures,  This  is  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  plumbers  for  augmenting  the  ftrength  of  water- 
pipes.  By  having  iecourfe  to  thefe  tables,  the  engineer 
can  proportion  the  thicknefs  of  his  pipes  (of  whatever 
metal)  to  the  preflures  to  which  they  are  expofed. 

Mr.  Banks,  an  ingenious  lecturer  on  natural  philofo- 
phy,  has  at  various  times  made  many  experiments  on  the 
real  and  comparative  ftrengths  of  oak,  deal,  and  iron.  He 
found  that  the  worlt  or  weakeft  piece  of  dry  heart  of  oak, 

1  inch  fquare,  and  1  foot  long,  bore  66olbs.  though  it  was 
much  bent;  and  2  pounds  more  broke  it.  The  (trongeft 
piece  he  tried  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  broke  with  974lbs. 
The  w'oift  piece  of  deal  bore  46olbs.  but  broke  with  4 
more.  The  beft  piece  bore  6901ns.  but  broke  with  a  little 
more.  And  with  refpeft  to  caji  iron,  he  concludes  that  a 
bar  of  the  weakeft  kind,  an  inch  fquare  and  a  foot  long, 
would  break  with  about  2i9olbs.  The  following  are  fome 
of  the  experiments  he  mentions.  They  were  tried  at  Ket- 
ley,  in  March  1795.  The  different  bars  were  all  call  at 
one  time  out  of  the  fame  air-furnace,  and  the  iron  was 
very  loft,  fo  as  to  cut  or  file  eaiily. 

Exp.  1.  Two  bars  of  iron,  one  inch  fquare,  and  ex- 
sdlly  three  feet  long,  were  placed  upon  a  Horizontal  bar 
fo  as  to  meet  in  a  cap  at  the  top,  from  which  was  fuf- 
pended  a  fcale  ;  thefe  bars  made  each  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  bafe-plate,  and  of  confequence  formed  an  angle  of 
900  at  the  top  :  from  this  cap  was  fufpended  a  weight  of 
feven  tons,  which  was  left  for  fixteen  hours,  when  the 
bars  were  a  little  bent,  and  but  very  little. 

Exp.  2.  Two  more  bars  of  the  fame  length  and 
thicknefs  were  placed  in  a  fimilar  manner,  making  an 
angle  of  22!  with  the  bafe-plate  ;  thefe  bore  four  tons 
upon  the  fcale:  a  little  more  weight  broke  one  of  them, 
which  was  obferved  to  be  fomewhat  crocked  when  firft 
put  up.  In  this  cafe  the  preffure  would  be  as  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  elevation,  viz.  as  3826  to  7071  ;  and,  as 
3826  :  4  tons  ::  7071  :  7'6  tons;  that  is,  if  the  fecond 
bars  broke  with  four  tons,  the  firft  ought  to  have  taken 
7  6  tons  to  break  them  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  would,  if 
tried,  have  been  the  cafe. 

Exp.  3.  Another  bar  was  placed  horizontally  upon  two 
fupporters,  exactly  three  feet  diltant;  it  bore  6cwf.  3  qrs. 
but  broke  when  a  little  more  was  added. 

Exp.  4.  The  fame  experiment  repeated  with  the  fame 
refult. 

Exp.  5.  The  bearings  were  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  the 
bar  bore  9Civt.  and  broke.  Three  more  experiments  were 
tried  the  next  day  with  the  prifms  3  feet  diftant ;  the  aver¬ 
age  refult  was  6cwt.  2  qrs.  7-5  lbs.  nearly  as  in  Exp.  3. 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  at  Cokbrook- 
dale,  on  curved  bars  or  ribs  of  caft  iron,  April  1795. 
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Exp.  6.  Rib  29  feet  6  inches  fpan,  and  ti  inches  high 
in  the  centre;  it  fupported  99cwt.  1  qr.  i4lbs.  it  funk 
in  the  middle  3|,  and  rofe  again  £  when  the  weight  was 
removed.  The  fame  rib  was  afterwards  tried  without 
abutments,  and  broke  with  J5cwt.  oqrs.  14 lbs. 

Exp.  7.  Rib  29  feet  3  inches  in  fpan,  a  fegment  of  a 
circle,  3  feet  high  in  the  centre;  it  fupported  iaocwt. 
iqr.  14  lbs.  and  funk  in  the  middle.  The  fame  rib 
was  afterwards  tried  without  abutments,  and  broke  with 
64Civt.  i  qr.  i4lbs. 

The  thicknefs  of  thefe  ribs  unluckily  is  not  fpecified  ; 
but  the  experiments  prove  that  each  rib  exerted  little 
more  than  half  the  ftrength  when  the  abutments  were 
removed. 

Mr.  Banks  made  fome  experiments  on  the  ftrength  of 
caft  iron,  at  Meffrs.  Aydon  and  Elwell’s  foundry,  Wake¬ 
field.  The  iron  came  from  their  furnace  at  Shelf,  near 
Bradford,  and  was  calt  from  the  air-furnace;  the  bars  one 
inch  fquare,  and  the  props  exactly  a  yard  diftant.  One 
yard  in  length  weighs  exactly  9  lbs.  or  one  was  about  half 
an  ounce  lefs,  and  another  a  very  little  more:  they  all 
bent  about  an  inch  before  they  broke. 

1.  The  firft  bar  broke  with  -  -  963  lbs. 

a.  Bar  broke  with  -  658^5. 

3.  Bar  broke  with  -  -  -  -  9 94. 1  l>s. 

4.  Bar  made  from  the  cupola,  broke  with  864  lbs. 

5.  Bar  equally  thick  in  the  middle,  butb 

the  ends  formed  into  a  parabola,  and  >  874 lbs. 

weighed  6  lbs.  30Z.  broke  with  -  -j 
This  gentleman  made  many  other  experiments.  He 
concludes  from  the  whole,  that  caft  iron  is  from  35  to  41- 
times  ftronger  than  oak  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  and  from 
5  to  6£  times  ftronger  than  deal.  Mr.  Banks  has  pub- 
lillied  the  refults  of  his  various  experiments,  including 
particularly  thofe  on  the  ftrength  of  beams  to  work  cy¬ 
linders,  and  of  iron  (hafts  or  axles  for  mills,  in  a  ufeful 
little  treatife  “  On  the  Power  of  Machines,  &c.” 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS-,  or,  The  CONSTRUCTION 
of  MACHINERY. 

The  practical  application  of  mechanics  to  theconftruc- 
tion  of  machinery,  is  a  fubject  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  welfare  o(  our  country,  depending  fo  materially  as 
it  does  upon  commerce,  which  is  derived  chiefly  from' 
our  manufactures ;  and  thefe  owe  the  pre-eminence  they 
have  over  other  nations  to  the  general  introduction  of 
machinery,  which  has  taken  place  within  thefe  forty 
years,  to  abridge  manual  labour  in  every  department,  and 
in  every  trifling  operation.  It  is  to  this  fource  we  mult 
look  for  the  increafe  of  property  of  every  defcription,  as 
the  introduction  of  every  machine  is  a  real  creation  of  all 
tl;e  work  it  will  perform,  without  the  addition  of  farther 
increafe  of  human  labour.  An  idea  is  very  generally  en¬ 
tertained,  that  machinery  is  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of 
mankind,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  diminifh  the  value  of  that 
labour  by  which  the  lower  clalfes  of  fociety  can  alone 
purchafe  the  means  of  fnbfiftence  :  this  idea  is,  however, 
founded  ou  error,  as  applied  to  any  fuppofed  injury  fo- 
ciety  in  general  can  fuftain  ;  though  individuals  whofe  la¬ 
bours  are  fuperfeded  by  machines  will  (after  inconveni¬ 
ence  for  a  time,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  time,  and  fo  long  as 
till  they,  or  others  more  intelligent,  (hall  difcover  a  new 
channel  for  the  exertion  of  their  induftry.  As  machines 
tend  to  increafe  the  quantities  of  thofe  luxuries  and  ne- 
celfaries  of  life  which  mankind  are  fo  anxious  to  obtain, 
it  only  requires  that  an  equitable  diviiion  of  thefe  benefits 
lhould  be  made,  to  obviate  every  objection,  and  really 
improve  the  condition  of  all  dalles.  A  retrofpeCf  of  the 
laft  forty  years  (hows  the  truth  of  this  oblervation  ;  for, 
though  fo  many  machines  have  been  employed  in  all 
trades  and  manufactures  as  probably  to  do  more  work 
than  the  whole  population  could  do  previous  to  that  pe¬ 
riod,  yet  the  value  of  human  labour  has,  notwithstanding, 
increaied  in  the  fame  proportion  as  other  articles  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price.  And  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view. 
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view  has  very  jtldiclo'ufly  obfervecl,  that  all  thofe  intel- 
lethial  a  net  mechanical  contrivances  which  diminifh  the 
charges  of  producing  bread  and  butchers-meat,  have  an 
effect  precifely  fimilar  to  the  inventions  which  economize 
the  labour  and  capital  of  the  manufacturer.  In  both 
cafes,  indeed,  fame  inconvenience  is  felt  for  a  time  by 
thofe  whole  labour  is  difpenfed  with  ;  but  in  both  cafes 
too,  the  community  is  benefited,  by  the  greater  abundance 
and  confequent  cheapnefs  of  the  feveral  articles.  Befides, 
as  this  cheapnefs  has  a  powerful  effect  in  augmenting 
confumption,  the  capital  laved  in  the  firft  inltance,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  ufually  reinvelted  in  the  undertaking  ; 
and  the  fame,  or  even  a  greater,  number  of  hands  is  em¬ 
ployed  than  before.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  cotton- 
jnanufa&ure,  for  example,  would  now  employ  fo  many 
people,  if  the  mechanical  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Cromp¬ 
ton,  and  others,  had  not  brought  its  fabrics  into  general 
ufe  by  their  cheapnefs.  The  thrafning-mill,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  has  pot  diminilhed  the  number  of  farm-labourers,  as 
-was  fo  much  dreaded;  and  wages  have  increafed  inltead 
of  diminifhing,-  becaufe  the  capital  faved  by  this  machine 
is  now  employed  in  extending  agricultural  improvements, 
which  the  ufe  of  it  has  rendered  more  profitable. 

The  giand  objeft  of  all  anechanifin,  or  machinery,  is  to 
convey  and  modify  the  motion  of  the  firft  mover  of  the 
machine,  and  communicate  it  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
fubjett  to  be  operated  upon  :  thus,  the  flow  rotative  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  water-wheel  is,  by  the  machinery  of  cranks,  le¬ 
vers,  and  toothed  wheels,  converted  into  a  rapid  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  for  workirig  fawing-machines  ;  and  the 
velocity  of  the  motion  is  increafed  or  diminilhed,  as  the 
-occafion  requires  either  great  power  or  great  fpeed.  In 
like  manner,  the  reCtilinear  motion  of  the  pifton-rod  of  a 
Iteam-engine  is,  by  the  machinery  of  parallel  levers,  work¬ 
ing-beam,  connedting-rod,  crank,  and  fly-wheel,  converted 
into  a  rotative  motion  ;  and  this  motion  can  again,  by  the 
machinery  of  wheel-work,  be  adapted,  either  in  velocity 
or  power,  to  work  grinding-ftones,  circular  faws,  thralh- 
ing-mills,  and  other  fimilar  machines  which  require  great 
velocity;  or  flatting-mills,  boring-machines,  rafping-ma- 
chines  for  logwood,  lead-pipe  drawing  machines,  &c. 
which  require  great  power  to  give  them  motion,  and  are 
therefore,  performed  with  a  lei's  velocity.  Machinery  is, 
therefore,  the  organs  by  which  motion  is  altered  in  its 
velocity,  its  period,  and  diredlion,  and  thus  adapted  to 
any  purpofe.  All  machinery  will  he  found,  upon  minute 
invelligation,  to  be  only  modifications  of  the  fix  mecha¬ 
nical  potvers  ;  and  the  greateft  number  will  be  found  to 
■confift  chiefly  of  parts  which  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  fixed  axes,  and  derive  all  their  energy  from  levers 
virtually  contained  in  them  :  thus  the  pulleys,  wheel,  and 
axle,  are  only  modifications  of  the  lever;  and  the  ferew 
is  compounded  of  the  lever  with  a  variety  of  the  inclined 
plane  or  wedge;  fo  that  the  number  <?f  mechanical  powers 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  which  alfurfie  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms  and  motions.  The  theory  and  manner  of  calcu¬ 
lating  their  effects  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  article. 

In  contriving  any  machinery, the  engineer  fliould  always 
remember  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  perfection 
of  a  machine,  ef'pecially  if  it  is  maflive  and  ponderous, 
than  great  uniformity  of  motion.  Every  irregularity  of 
motion  wades  fomc  of  the  impelling  power;  and  it  is  only 
the  greatelt  of  the  varying  velocity  which  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  machine  would  acquire  if  moving  uniformly 
throughout ;  for,  while  the  motion  accelerates,  the  impel¬ 
ling  force  is  greater  than  what  balances  the  reliftance  then 
actually  oppoftd  to  it,  and  the  velocity  is  lefs  than  what 
the  machine  would  acquire  if  moving  uniformly  ;  and, 
when  the  machine  attains  its  greateft  velocity,  it  attains 
it  becaufe  the  power  is  then  not  ailing  againft  the  whole 
refinance.  In  both  of  thefe  fituations,  therefore,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  machine  is  lefs  than  if  the  power  and  re¬ 
finance  conftantly  bore  the  fame  relation  to  each  other, 
in  which  cafe  it  would  move  uniformly. 


Every  attention  fhould,  therefore,  be  given  to  tills;  and 
we  fliould  endeavour  to  remove  all  caufe  of  irregularity 
through  the  whole  machine.  There  are  continual  returns 
of  ftrains  and  jolts  from  the  inertia  of  the  different  parts 
ailing-  in  oppofite  directions.  Although  the  whole  mo¬ 
menta  may  always  balance  each  other,  yet  the  general 
motion  is  hobbling,  and  the  points  of  fupport  are  (trained. 
A  great  engine,  fo  conftruiled,  commonly  caufes  the 
building  to  tremble ;  hut,  when  uniform  motion  pervades 
the  whole  machine,  the  inertia  of  each  part  tends  to  pre-- 
ferve  this  uniformity,  and  all  goes  fmoothly.  It  is  alfo 
deferving  of  remark,  that,  when  the  communications  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  uniform  motion  of  one  part  pro¬ 
duces  uniform  motion  to  the  next,  the  preflures  at  the 
communicating  points  remain  conftant  or  invariable.  Now 
the  accomplishing  of  this  is  generally  within  the  reach  of 
mechanics  ;  and  the  engineer  fliould  adapt  his  machinery 
to  the  particular  cafe  before  him. 

As  the  inertia  of  every  machine  adds  greatly  to  the  re¬ 
finance  to  he  overcome,  and  as  the  friCtion  of  the  commu¬ 
nicating  parts  is  proportional  to  the  preflu  re,  it  become^  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance,  that  the  different 
parts  of  a  machine  fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  ftrains 
to  which  they  are  expofed.  If  the  beam  of  a  fleam-engine, 
for  example,  is  larger  than  what  is  neceflary,  an  immenfe 
portion  of  the  impelling  power  muff  be  deftroyed  at  every 
itroke  of  the  pifton,  by  dragging  the  fuperfluous  rnafs  from 
a  (fate  of  reft  into  motion  ;  the  p  re  flu  re  upon  the  gudgeons 
will  alfo  be  increafed,  and  their  friCtion  in  their  fockets 
proportionally  enlarged.  The  engineer,  therefore,  fliould 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  Itrength  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  machine  is  to  he  conftruiled,  and  fhould  frame 
its  different  parts  in  filch  a  manner  that  they  may  not  be 
heavier  than  is  neceflary  for  refilling  the  forces  with 
which  they  are  urged.  When  the  motions  of  the  machine 
are  Heceffarily  irregular,  and  when  the  machine  may  be  ex¬ 
pofed  to  accidental  ftrains,  the  parts  muff  be  made  confi. 
derably  ftronger  than  is  neceflary  for  refilling  its  ordi¬ 
nary  ftrains;  but  it  is  not  often  that  fuch  a  precaution 
fhould  be  obferved.  The  gudgeons  of  water-w  heels,  and 
of  the  beams  of  fleam-engines,  ought  to  be  made  as  (liort 
and  (mail  as  poflible,  as  the  friCtion  increafes  with  the 
rubbing  furfaces.  This  is  very  feldom  attended  to  in  the 
conftruCtion  of  water- wheels.  The  diameter  of  the  gud¬ 
geons  is  frequently  thrice  as  large  as  is  neceflary  for  iup« 
porting  the  weight  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  conftruCtion  of  machinery,  we  muft  not  only 
attend  to  the  Amplification  of  the  parts,  but  alfo  to  the 
number  of  thefe  parts,  and  the  mode  of  connecting  them. 
From  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work  to  he  performed, 
it  is  eafy  to  afeertain  the  velocity  of  the  working  point 
.which  is  moll  proper  for  performing  it.  Now,  this  velo¬ 
city  may  be  procured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  by  a  per¬ 
plexing  multiplicity  of  wheels,  or  by  more  Ample  combi¬ 
nations.  The  choice  of  thefe  combinations  muft  be  left 
folely  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  as  no  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  to  direCt  him.  It  may  be  ufeful,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remark,  that  the  power  fliould  always  be  applied 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  working  point  of  the  machine  ; 
and  that,  when  one  wheel  drives  another,  the  diameter 
of  the  one  fliould  never  be  great  when  the  diameter  of 
the  other  is  very  fmall.  The  fize  of  wheels  is  often  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  ftrains  to  which  they  are  expofed.  If,  for 
example,  we  are  obliged  to  give  a  certain  velocity  to  an 
axle  by  means  of  a  wheel  with  120  teeth,  and  if  the  force 
with  which  this  wheel  is  urged  requires  the  teeth  to  be  at 
lead  one  inch  tliick  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  break¬ 
ing,  we  ftiall  be  obliged  to  make  its  diameter  at  leaft  feven 
feet;  for,  fuppofing  the  fpaces  between  the  teeth  to  be 
equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  teeth,  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  muft  at  leaft  be  equal  to  120-1*110=2.40  inches, 
the  fum  of  the  teeth  and  their  intervals,  which  gives  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  fix  feet  eight  inches. 

There  are  Come  cafes  where  our  choice  of  combination 
mult  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  machinery.  If  the 

work 
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work  to  be  performed  is  a  load  raifed  with  a  certain  ve¬ 
locity  by  means  of  a  rope  winding  round  a  hollow  drum, 
and  if  the  (impleft  combination  of  mechanical  powers  for 
producing  this  velocity  (liould  give  a  firiall  diameter  to  the 
drum,  then  this  combination  mult  give  way  to  another 
which  correfponds  with  a  larger  fize  of  the  drum  ;  for,  on 
account  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  ropes,  a  great  portion 
of  the  impelling  power  would  be  wafted  in  winding  them 
about  the  circumference  of  a  fmall  drum. 

The  ad  vantages  of  Amplifying  machinery,  are  well  exem¬ 
plified  in  the'following  capllan,  which  unites  great  ftrength 
and  fimplicity.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  90.  Plate  VI.  where 
A  D  is  a  compound  barrel  compofed  of  two  cylinders  of 
different  radii.  The  rope  DEC  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cylinder  D  ;  and,  after  palling  over  the  pulley  E,  w  hich 
is  attached  to  the  load  by  means  of  the  hook  F,  it  is  coiled 
round  the  other  cylinder  C,  and  fixed  at  its  upper  end. 
The  capftan-bar  A  B  urges  the  compound  barrel  C  D 
about  its  axis,  fo  that,  while  the  rope  coils  round  the  cy¬ 
linder  D,  it  unwinds  itfelf  from  the  cylinder  C.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  the  diameter  of  the  part  D  of  the  barrel  is  21 
inches,  while  the  diameter  of  the  part  C  is  only  20  inches  ; 
and  let  the  pulley  E  be  20  inches  in  diameter.  When  the 
barrel  A  D,  therefore,  has  performed  one  complete  revo¬ 
lution  by  the  preffure  exerted  at  B,  63  inches  of  rope, 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  will  be  ga¬ 
thered  upon  the  cylinder  D,  and  60  inches  will  be  un¬ 
wound  from  the  cylinder  C.  The  quantity  of  wound 
rope,  therefore,  exceeds  the  quantity  that  is  unwound  by 
63—60=3  inches,  the  difference  of  their  refpedlive  peri¬ 
meters  ;  and  the  half  of  this  quantity,  or  inches,  will 
be  the  (pace  through  which  the  load  or  pulley  E  moves  by 
one  turn  of  the  bar.  If  a  fimple  capftan  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  had  been  employed,  the  length  of  rope  coiled 
round  the  barrel  would  have  been  60  inches,;  and  the 
/pace  described'  by  the  pulley,  or  load  to  be  overcome, 
would  have  been  30  inches.  Now,  as  the  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  velocity  of  the  weight  is  to  the  velocity  of 
the  power,  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  the  fame  in 
both  capftans,  the  weights  which  they  wili  raife  will  be 
as  to  30.  If  it  is  vyifhed  to  double  the  power  of  the 
machine,  we  have  only  to  cover  the  cylinder  C  with 
lathes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  fo  that  the  •difference 
between  the  radii  of  each'  cylinder  may  be  half  as  little  as 
before  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  capftan  in¬ 
creases  as  the  difference  between  the  radii  of  the  cylinders 
is  diminifhed.  As  we  increafe  the  power,  therefore,  we 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  our  machine,  while  all  other  en¬ 
gines  are  proportionally  enfeebled  by  an  augmentation  of 
power.  Were  we,  for  example,  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  common  capftan,  we  mu  ft  diminifh  the  barrel  in  the 
fame  proportion,  fuppoling  the  bar  A  B  not  to  admit  of 
being  lengthened,  which  will  not  only  diminifh  its  ftrength, 
but  deftroy  much  oi  its  power  by  the  additional  flexure  of 
the  rope. 

. This  capftan  may  be  eafily  converted  into  a  crane  by 
giving  the  compound  barrel  a  horizontal  pofition,  and 
fin bftitu ting  a  winch  inftead  of  the  bar  A  B.'  The  fiupe- 
riority  of  loch  a  crane  above  the  common  ones  does  not 
require  to  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  has  this  additional  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  it  allows  the  weight  to  flop  at  any  part  of 
its  progrefs,  without  the  aid  of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  catch, 
becaufe  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  pull  on  the  contrary  fides 
of  the  barrel.  The  rope  indeed  which  coils  round  the 
larger  part  of  the  barrel  adts  with  a  larger  lever,  and  con- 
fequently  with  greater  force,  than  the  other;  but,  as  this 
excefs  of  force  is  not  fufficient  to  overcome  the  frifticn  of 
the  machine,  the  weight  will  remain  ftationary  in  any 
part  of  its  path.  Appendix  to  Fergnfon's  LcElures,  vol.  ii. 

'l  lie  principle  on  which  the  preceding  capftan  is  con- 
ftrudted,  might  be  applied  with  great  advantage  when  two 
fi  pauate  axles,  A'C,  B  D,  fig.  91.  are  driven  by  means  of 
the  winch  H  and  the  wheels  B  and  A.  It  is  evident  that, 
hen  the  winch  is  turned  round  in  one  direction,  the  rope 
is  unwound  from  the  axle  B  D  ;  the  wheel  B  drives  the 
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wheel  A,  fo  that  the  axle  A  C  moves  in  a  direflion  oppo- 
fite  to  that  of  B  D,  and  the  rope  is  coiled  round  the 
axle  AC,  If  the  wheels  A,  B,  are  ofthe  fame  diameter 
and  the  fame  number  of  teeth,  the  weight  W  will  be  . fta¬ 
tionary,  as  the  rope  wound  about  one  axle  will  be  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  what  is  unwound  from  the  other.  If  the 
wheels'  have  different  diameters,  or  different  numbers  of 
teeth,  the  quantity  of  rope  wound  round  the  one  axle  will 
exceed  what  is  unwound  from  the  other,  and  the  weight 
w ill  be  raifed. 

Of  the  Teeth  of  Wheels. 

In  the  machinery  for  modifying  and  adapting  a  rota¬ 
tory  motion,  the  firft  which  prefents  itfelf  is  the  commu¬ 
nication  by  means  of  toothed  wheels  acting  on  each  other. 
This  is  the  molt  general  method  in  machinery,  becaufe  it 
tranfmits  the  motion  with  certainty  and  accuracy;  and,  if 
the  teeth  are  properly  formed,  wheels  perhaps  confume 
lefs  force  in  friition  than  any  other  method  ;  but  this  is  a 
fiubject  underltood  by  few  mechanics.  In  the  treadles  on 
the  conftrudtion  of  mills,  and  other  w'orks  of  this  kind, 
are  many  inltruff ions  for  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels,  and  almofl  every  noted  millwright  has  his  own 
noftrums  ;  but  they  are  molt  of  them  defective  in  princi¬ 
ple,  or  at  lea  ft  they  are  only  correct  in  certain  cafes,  which 
have  by  experiment  or  theory  been  determined,  and  are 
extremely  fallacious  when  applied  indifferently  to  all 
cafes,  as  is  the  millwright’s  cuftom.  An  inveltigation  of 
this  fulijeiSt,  as  applied  to  delicate  mechanilin,  where  ac¬ 
curacy  rather  than  ftrength  is  the  objedt,  will  be  found  in 
our  article  Horology,  vol,  x.  p.  326  &  fieq.  and  we  nowr 
propofe  to  give  fome  further  applications  of  thofe  princi¬ 
ples  to  w  heels  of  larger  dimenfions. 

In  the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  a  fmall  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  perfedt  form  is  not,  perhaps,  of  very  great 
importance,  except  in  cafes  where  a  very  large  wheel 
drives  a  very  fmall  one,  a  cafe  the  judicious  engineer 
fhould  always  avoid.  The  grand  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
to  adopt  fuch  aconftructior.  as  will  infure  all  the  teeth  of 
a  wheel  being  precifely  equal,  and  to  make  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  as  the  ftrength  will  admit.  This  will  caufe 
feveral  teeth  to  be  in  adtion  at  once,  and  make  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  motion  extremely  fmootli  and  uniform. 
To  obtain  ftrength  in  the  cogs  when  they  are  made  fine, 
the  width  or-thicknefs  of  the  wheel  muft  be  increafed  j 
and  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  practical  improvements 
which  has  been  made  in  machinery  for  thefe  laft  twenty 
years.  Formerly  the  belt  engineers,  fuch  as  S.neaton,  di- 
redted  the  teeth  of  large  cog-wheels  to  be  four  and  five 
inches  diftabt  from  each  other,  or  pitch,  as  the  millwrights 
term  it.  Such  wheels  always  act  unequally  upon  each 
other  in  confequence  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  large 
cogs  conftantly  altering  its  pofition,  becoming  alternately 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  centre  of  one  or  other  of  the 
wheels  ;  and  this,  tending  to  increafe  the  acting  radius  of 
one,  whilft  it  diminifhes  the  other,  caufes  their  velocity 
and  powers  to  vary  at  every  cog  that  paffts  by,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  works  by  ftartsand  jerks.  The  wheel-work  of  mo¬ 
dern  machinery  is  confirudt ed  with  fine  cogs,  feldommcre 
than  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  pitch,  and  as  much 
length  of  cog,  or  breadth  ofthe  wheel,  as  will  make  them 
fufficiently  ftrong.  We  have  feen  fome  wheels  in  a  large 
cotton-mill,  which  bore  a  ftrain  equal  to  thirty  horfesV 
power,  in  which  they  were  nine  and  twelve  inches  broad 
upon  the  face.  Cog-wheels  are  found  to  work  molt 
fmoothly  when  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  are  made  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  one  of  call  iron,  the 
adfing  furfaccs  being  drelfed  or  filed  fmooth  and  to  the 
true  figure.  A  mechanic,  in  contriving  any  machinery, 
fhould  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  where  he  introduces  cog¬ 
wheels,  they  fhould  be  as  large  in  their  diameters  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with 'other  circumltances,  becaule  this  allows  the 
teeth  to  be  made  finer,  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  are 
to  bear,  than  if  they  were  of  fmafler  radii;  and  the  teeth, 
therefore,  nearer  the  centre  :  it  alfio  occafions  lefs  preffure 
BE  or 
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or  drift  upon  the  centre  ;  and  the  wear  of  the  whole  will  be 
equable. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  (how,  did. the  limits  of  this  article 
permit  it,  that,  when  one  wheel  impels  another,  the  im¬ 
pelling  power  will  fometimes  aft  with  greater  and  fome- 
times  with  lefa-force,  unlefs  the  teeth  of  one  or  both  of  the 
wheels  he  parts  of  a  curve  generated  after  the  manner  of 
an  epicycloid  by  the  revolution  of  one  circle  along  the 
convex  or  concave  fide  of  another.  It  may  be  fuliicient 
to  (how,  that,  when  one  wheel  impels  another  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  epicycloidal  teeth,  their  motion  will  be  uniform. 
Let  the  wheel  C  D,  fig.  91,  drive  the  wheel  A.B  by  means 
of  the  epicycloidal  teeth  mp,  nq,  0  r,  afting  upon  the  in- 
finitely-fmall  pins  or  fpindles  a,  b,  c  ;  and  let  the  epicy¬ 
cloids  mp,  nq.  Sec.  be  generated  by  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  A  B,  rolling  upon  the  convex  circumference  of 
the  wheel  C  D.  From  the  formation  of  the  epicycloid,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  arch  a  b  is  equal  to  m  n,  and  the  arch 
ado  mo;  for,  during  the  formation  of  the  part  nb  of  the 
epicycloid  nq,  every  point  of  the  arch  ab  is  applied  to 
every  point  of  the  arch  mn  ;  and  the  fame  happens  during 
the  formation  of  the  part  co  of  the  epicycloid  or.  Let 
us  now  fuppofe  that  the  tooth  mp  begins  to  aft  on  the 
pin  a,  and  that  b  and  c  are  fuccefiive  pofitions  of  the  pin  a 
after  a  certain  time;  then,  nq,  or,  will  be  the  pofitions 
of  the  tooth  mp  after  the  fame  time;  but  ab—.mn,  and 
a  c~  mo  ;  therefore  the  wheels  AB,  CD,  when  the  arch 
is  driven  by  epicycloidal  teeth,  move  through  equal  fpaces 
in  equal  times,  that  is,  the  force  of  the  wheel  CD  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  AB  are  always  uniform. 

In  illuftrating  the  application  of  this  property  of  the 
epicycloid,  which  was  difeovered  by  Olaus  Roemer  the 
celebrated  Danifli  aftronomer,  we  (hall  call  the  fuiall  wheel 
the  pinion,  and  its  teeth  the  leaves  of  the  pinion.  The  line 
which  joins  the  centre  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  is  called 
the  line  of  centres.  There  are  three  different  ways  in  which 
the  teeth  of  one  wheel  may  drive  another,  and  each  of 
thefe  modes  of  aftion  requires  a  different  form  for  the 
teeth. 

x.  When  the  aftion  is  begun  and  completed  after  the 
teeth  have  pafl'ed  the  line  of  centres. 

2.  When  the  aftion  is  begun  and  completed  before  they 
s'eacli  the  line  of  centres. 

3.  When  the  aftion  is  carried  on,  on  both  fides  of  the 
line  of  centres. 

1.  The  firft  of  thefe  modes  of  aftion  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  93.  where  B  is  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  A  that  of  the 
pinion,  and  AB  the  line  of  centres.  In  this  and  the 
three  following  figures,  B  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed  at  the 
centre  of  a  large  wheel,  the  upper  part  of  which  only  is 
(hown,  and  A  at  the  centre  of  a  pinion  w  orking  in  it.  It 
is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  part  b  of  the  tooth  a  b 
of  the  wheel  does  not  aft  on  the  leaf  m  of  the  pinion  till 
they  arrive  at  the  line  of  centres  A  B  ;  and  that  all  the 
aftion  is  carried  on  after  they  have  pafl'ed  this  line,  and 
is  completed  w  hen  the  leaf  m  comes  into  the  fituation  n. 
When  this  mode  of  aftion  is'adopted,  the  afting  faces  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pinion  (hould  be  parts  of  an  interior  epicy¬ 
cloid,  generated  by  a  circle  of  any  diameter  roiling  upon 
the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  pinion,  or  within  the  cir¬ 
cle  adh;  and  the  faces  ab  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  (hould 
be  portions  of  an  exterior  epicycloid  formed  by  the  fame  ge¬ 
nerating  circle  rolling  upon  the  convex  fuperficies  odp  of 
the  wheel. 

But,  when  one  circle  rolls  within  another  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  double  that  of  the  rolling  circle,  the  line  generated 
by  any  point  of  the  latter  is  a  jlraight  line,  tending  to  the 
centre  of  the  larger  circle.  Therefore,  if  the  generating 
circle  above-mentioned  (hould  be  taken  with  its  diameter 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  pinion,  and  be  made  to  roll 
upon  the  concave  fuperficies  adh  of  the  pinion,  it  will  ge¬ 
nerate  a  ftraight  line  tending  to  the  pinion’s  centre,  which 
will  be  the  form  of  the  faces  of  its  leaves  ;  and  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  will  be  exterior  epicycloids  formed  by  a  ge¬ 
nerating  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 


the  pinion,  rolling  upon  the  convex  fuperficies  0  dp  of  the 
wheel.  This  reftilineal  form  of  the  teeth  is  exhibited 
in  fig.  94..  and  is  perhaps  the  molt  advantageous,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  lefs  trouble,  and  may  be  executed  with,  greater  ac¬ 
curacy,  than  if  the  epicycloidal  form  had  been  employed, 
though  the  teeth  are  evidently  weaker  than  thofein  fig.  93. 
It  is  recommended  both  by  De  la  Hire  and  Camus  as  par¬ 
ticularly  advantageous  in  clock  and  watch  work. 

.  The  attentive  reader  will  perceive,  from  fig.  93,  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  teeth  of  the  Wheel  from  afting  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  pinion  before  they  reach  the  line  of  cen¬ 
tres  A  B,  and  that  one  tooth  of  the  wheel  may  not  quit 
the  leaf  of  the  pinion  till  the  fucceeding  tooth  begins  to 
aft  upon  the  fucceeding  leaf,  there  muft  be  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  number  of  leaves,  in  the  pinion  and 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  or  between  the  radius  of 
the  pinion  and  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  when  the  diftance 
of  the  leaves  A  B  is  given.  But  in  machinery  the  number 
of  leaves  and  teeth  is  always  known  from  the  velocity 
which  is  required  at  the  working  point  of  the  machine. 
It  becomes  a  matter  therefore  of  great  importance  to  de¬ 
termine  with  accuracy  the  relative  fadii  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  A,  fig.  94,  be  the  pinion,  having 
the  afting  faces  of  its  leaves  Itraight  lines  tending  to  the 
centre,  and  B  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  AB  will  be  the 
diftance  of  their  centres.  Then,  as  the  tooth  C  is  fuppofed 
not  to  aft  upon  the  leaf  A  m  till  it  arrives  at  the  line  A  B, 
it  ought  not  to  quit  A  m  till  the  following  tooth  F  has 
reached  the  line  A  B.  But,  fince  the  tooth  always  afts  in 
the  direftion  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  face  of 
the  leaf  A  m  from  the  point  of  contact,  the  line  C  H, 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  lace  of  the  leaf  A  m,  will  de¬ 
termine  the  extremity  of  the  tooth  C  D,  or  the  laft  part 
of  it  which  (hould  aft  upon  the  leaf  Am,  and  will  alfo 
mark  out  CD  for  the  depth  of  the  tooth.  Now,  in  order 
to  find  AH,  HB,  and  CD,  put  a  for  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheel,  b  for  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion, 
c  for  the  diftance  of  the  pivots  A  and  B,  and  let  x  be  the 
radius  of  the  wheel,  and  y  that  of  the  pinion.  Then,  fince 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  pinion,  as  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  one  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  in  the  other,  and  as  the  circumferences  of 
circles  are  proportional  to  their  radii,  we  (hall  have 
a  :  bzzzx  :  y;  then  by  compofition  (Eucl.  v.  18.)  a  +  b  : 
b=.c  :  y  (c  being  equal  to  xfy),  and  consequently  the  ra- 
c  b 

dius  of  the  pinion,  viz.  y— - then,  by  inverting  the  firft 

a-\-b 

analogy,  we  have  b  :  a—y  :  x,  and  confequently  the  ra¬ 


ay 


— ;  y  being  now  a  known 


dius  of  the  wheels,  viz.  xz 
number. 

Now,  in  the  triangle  A  H  C,  right-angled  at  C,  the  fide 
A  H  is  known,  and  likewife  all  the  angles  (H  A  C  being 
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equal  to  — - j  ; 


the  fide  AC,  therefore,  may  be  found  by 


plane  trigonometry.  Then,  in  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the 
/CAB,  equal  to  H  A  C,  is  known,  and  alfo  the  fides 
AB,  AC,  which  contain  it  ;  the  third  fide,  therefore,  viz. 
C  B,  may  be  determined  ;  from-which  D  B,  equal  to  H  B, 
already  found,  being  fubtrafted,  there  will  remain  C  D 
for  the  depth  of  the  teeth.  When  the  aftion  is  carried  on 
after  the  line  of  centres,  it  olteu  happens  that  the  teeth 
will  not  work  in  the  hollows  of  the  leaves.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  fC  BH  muft  always  be  greater  than 
half  the  The  is  equal  to  360  degrees  di¬ 

vided  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel;  and  CBH  is 
eafily  found  by  plane  trigonometry. 

If  the  teeth  of  wheels  and  the  leaves  of  pinions  be  form¬ 
ed  according  to  the  directions  already  given,  they  will  aft: 
upon  each  other,  not  only  with  uniform  force,  but  nearly 
without  friftion.  The  one  tooth  rolls  upon  the  other,  and 
neither  Aides  nor  rubs  to  Such  a  degree  as  to  retard  the 
1  wheels, 
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wheels,  or  wear  their  teeth.  But,  as  it  is'  impoffible  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  give  that  perfect  curvature  to  the  faces  of  the  teeth 
which  theory  requires,  a  quantity  of  friction  will  remain 
after  every  precaution  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of 
the  communicating  parts. 

2.  The  fecond  mode  of  a£tion  is  not  fo  advantageous 
as  that  which  vve  have  been  confidering,  and  fboulil,  it 
poffible,  always  be  avoided.  It  is  reprefented  in  fig.  95. 
where  A  is  the  centre  of  the  pinion,  B  that  of  the  wheel, 
and  A  B  the  line  of  centres,  as  before.  It  is  evident  from 
the  figure,  that  the  tooth  C  of  the  wheel  a'£ts  upon  the 
leaf  D  of  the  pinion  before  they  arrive  at  the  line  B  A  ; 
that  it  quits  the  leaf  when  they  reach  this  line,  and'  have 
afl'umed  the  pofition  of  E  and  F  ;  and  that  the  tooth  c 
works  deeper  and  deeper  between  the  leaves  of  the  pinion, 
the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  line  of  centres.  From  this  laft 
circnmltance  a  conftderable  quantity  of  fri&ion  arifes,  be- 
caufe  the  tooth  C  does  not,  as  before,  roll  upon  the  leaf  D, 
but  hides  upon  it;  and  from  the  fame  caufe  the  pinion 
foon  becomes  foul,  as  the  dull  which  lies  upon  the  acting 
faces  of  the  leaves  is  pufhed  into  the  interjacent  hollows. 
One  advantage,  however,  attends  this  mode  of  aftion  :  it 
allows  us  to  make  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  rectilineal, 
and  thus  renders  the  labour  of  the  mechanic  lefs,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  work  greater,  than  if  they  had  been  of  a 
curvilineal  form.  If  the  teeth  C,  E,  therefore  of  the 
wheel  BC  are  made  rectilineal,  having  their  furfaces  di¬ 
rected  to  the  wheel’s  centre,  the  ailing  faces  of  the  leaves 
D,  F,  &c.  mult  be  epicycloids  formed  by  a  generating 
circle,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the  radius  Bo  of  the 
circle  op,  rolling  upon  the  circumference  mn  of  the  pi¬ 
nion  A.  But,  if  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  the  leaves  of 
the  pinion  are  made  curvilineal,  as  in  the  figure,  the  faces 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  mult  be  portions  of  an  interior 
epicycloid  formed  by  any  generating  circle  rolling  within 
the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  circle  op,  and  the  faces  of 
the  pinion’s  leaves  mult  be  portions  of  an  exterior  epi¬ 
cycloid  produced  by  rolling  the  fame  generating  circle 
upon  the  convex  circumference  mi 2  of  the  pinion. 

3.  The  third  mode  of  aftion,  which  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  96.  is  a  combination  of  the  two  firll  modes,  and  con- 
fequently  partakes  of  the  ad  vantages  and  difadvantages  of 
each.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  portion  eh 
of  the  tooth  ails  upon  the  part  be  of  the  leaf  till  they 
reach  the  line  of  centres  A  B,  and  that  the  part  ed  of  the 
tooth  acts  upon  the  portion  b  a  of  the  leaf  after  they  have 
palled  this  line.  Hence  the  acting  parts  eh  and  he  mud 
be  formed  according  to  the  diredtions  given  for  the  firft 
inode  of  adlion,  and  the  remaining  parts  ed,  b  a,  mult  have 
that  curvature  which  the  fecond  mode  of  adlion  requires  ; 
confequently  eh  lliould  be  part  of  an  interior  epicycloid 
formed  by  any  generating  circle  rolling  on  the  concave 
circumference  mn  of  the  wheel,  and  the  correfponding 
part  b  e  of  the  leaf  lliould  be  part  of  an  exterior  epicycloid 
formed  by  the  fame  generating  circle  rolling  upon  b  E  O, 
the  convex  circumference  of  the  pinion  ;  the  remaining 
part  ed  of  the  tooth  Ihould  be  a  portion  of  an  exterior 
epicycloid,  engendered  by  any  generating  circle  rolling 
upon  eL,  the  concave  fuperficies  of  the  wheel  ;  and  the 
correfponding  part  b  a  of  the  leaf  Ihould  be  part  of  an  in¬ 
terior  epicycloid  defcribed  by  the  fame  generating'circle, 
rolling  along  the  concave  fide  b  E  O  of  the  pinion.  As  it 
would  be  extremely  troublefome,  however,  to  give  this 
double  curvature  to  the  adling  faces  of  the  teeth,  it  will 
be  proper  to  life  a  generating  circle,  whofe  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  BC,  for  deferibing  the 
interior  epicycloid  eh,  and  the  exterior  one  be ;  and  a  ge¬ 
nerating  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  A  C,  the  radius 
of  the  pinion,  for  deferibing  the  interior  epicycloid  b  a, 
and  the  exterior  one  e  d.  In  this  cafe  the  two  inte¬ 
rior  epicycloids,  eh,  b  a,  will  be  ftraigbt  lines  tending  to 
the  centres  B  and  A  ;  and  the  labour  of  the  mechanic  will 
by  this  means  be  greatly  abridged. 

In  order  to  find  the  relative  diameters  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion,  when  the- number  of  teeth  in  the  one  and  the  num¬ 


ber  of  leaves  in  the  other  are  given,  and  when  the  dif- 
tan.ee  of  their  centres  is  alfo  given,  and  the  ratio  of  ES 
to  C  S,  let  a  be  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  b  the 
number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion,  e  the  difiance  of  the  pi¬ 
vots  A,  B,  and  let  m  be  to  n  as  E  S  to  CS;  then  the  arc 
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E  S,  or  £  S  A  E,  will  be  equal  to — — ,  and  L  D,  or 


Z  LBD,  will  be  equal  to 
confequently  LD  : 


360° 


But  ES  :  CS=;i 


n  ■,  therefore  (Enel.  vi.  16  ). 
LCX«  =  LDx»,  and  LC=  £5^2. .  but  LD  is  equal  to 

3^0  fy  O  ^ 

- —  therefore  by  fubftitution  LC:=  — - . 

a  >  am 

Now,  in  the  triangle  APB,  AB  is  known,  and  alfo 
P  B,  which  is  the  cofine  of  the  angle  A  B  D,  PC  being 
perpendicular  to  D  B  ;  A  P,  or  the  radius  of  the  pinion, 
therefore  may  be  found  by  plane  trigonometry.  The 
reader  will  obferve,  that  the  point  P  marks  out  the  parts 
of  the  tooth  D  and  the  leaf  SP  where  they  commence 
their  action  ;  and  the  point  I  marks  out  the  parts  where 
their  mutual  action  ceafes.  The  letter  L  marks  the  in* 
terfedlion  of  the  line  BL  with  the  arch  era,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  E  the  interfeflion  ot  the  arch  b  O  with  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  leaf  m.  The  letters  D  and  S  correfpond  with 
L  and  E  refpedlively,  and  P  with  I.  A  P  therefore  is  the 
proper  radius  of  the  pinion,  and  B  I  the  proper  radius  of 
the  wheel,  the  parts  of  the  tooth  L  without  the  point  I, 
and  of  the  leaf  S  P  without  the  point  P,  being  fuperfluous. 
Now,  to  find  BI,  we  have  ES  :  CS=ffl:»,  and  CSs 
ESx#  „  360 

— - j  but  ES  was  fliown  to  be  =: — — ,  therefore,  by  lub- 

m.  A  ?  *  j 


ftitution,  CS: 


_36oX  n 
bm 
360 


Now  the  arch  ES,  or  ^EAS, 


being  equal  to  anti  CS,  or  ,,/CAS,  being  equal  to 
360  Xrc 


b  m 


-,  their  difference  EC,  or  the  angle  EAC,  will  be 


360  360X22  360  °X’« — n 

equal  to  ~j~— — ; - ,  or 


The  ^EAC  be. 


b  m  ’  b  m 

ing  thus  found,  the  triangle  E  A  B,  or  I  A  B,  which  is 
almolt  equal  to  it,  is  known,  becaufe  A  B  is  given,  and 
likewife  A  I,  which  is  equal  to  the  cofine  of  the  angle 
I  A  B,  AC  being  radius,  and  A  I  C  being  a  right  angle  ; 
confequently  IB,  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  may  be  found 
by  trigonometry.  It  was  formerly  fhown  that  A  C,  the 
radius  of  what  is  called  the  primitive  pinion,  was  equal  to 
cb  ... 

,  and  that  BC,  the  radius  of  the  primitive  wheel,  was 


ACx<z 


If  then  we  fubtradl  AC  or  AS  from 


a+b' 

equal  to 

AP,  we  fnall  have  the  quantity  S  P,  which  mull  be  added 
to  the  radius  of  the  primitive  pinion  ;  and,  if  we  take  the 
difference  of  BC  (or  B  L)  and  D  E,  the  quantity  LE 
will  be  found,  which  mull  be  added  to  the  radius  of  the 
primitive  wheel.  We  have  ail  along  fuppofed  that  the 
wheel  drives  the  pinion,  and  have  given  the  proper  form 
of  the  teeth  upon  this  fuppefition.  But,  when  the  pinion 
drives  the  wheel,  the  form  which  was  given  to  the  teeth 
of  the  wheel  in  the  firft  cafe,  nuilt  in  this  be  given  to  the 
leaves  of  the  pinion  ;  and  the  fhape  which  was  formerly 
given  to  the  leaves  of  the  pinion  mull  now  be  transferred 
to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel. 

Another  form  for  the  teeth  of  wheels,  different  from 
any  which  we  have  mentioned,  has  been  recommended  by. 
Dr.  Robifon.  He  fliows  that  a  perfedl  uniformity  of  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  fecured,  by  making  the  aft  ing  faces  of  the 
teeth  involutes  of  the  wheel’s  circumference,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  epicycloids  the  centres  of  whofe  gene¬ 
rating  circles  are  infinitely  diftant.  Thus,  in  fig.  97,  let 

AB 
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AB  be  a  portion  of  the  wheel  on  which  the  tooth  is  to 
be  fixed,  and  let  A  pa  be  a  thread  lapped  round  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  having  a  loop-hole  at  the  extremity  a.  In 
this  loop- hole  fix  the  pin  a,  and  with  it  defcribe  the  curve 
or  involute  abed  eh,  by  unlapping  the  thread  gradually 
from  the  circumference  A  pm.  This  curve  will  be  the 
proper  fliape  for  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  whole  diameter  is 
A  E.  Dr.  Robifon  observes,  that,  as  the  form  admits  of 
feveral  teeth  to  be  afting  at  the  fame  time  (twice  the  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  admitted  in  M..de  la  Hire’s  method),  the 
prefl'ure  is  divided  among  .feveral  teeth,  and  the  quantity 
upon  any  one  of  them  is  fo  diminished,  that  thofe  dents 
and  impreflions  which  they  unavoidably  make  upon  each 
other  are  partly  prevented.  He  candidly  allows,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  teeth  thus. formed  are  not  completely  free 
from  hiding  and  friction,  though  this  Aide  is  only  -Jgth 
of  an  inch,  when  a  tooth  three  inches  long  fixed  on  a 
wheel  ten  feet  in  diameter  drives  another  wheel  whofe 
diameter  is  two  feet. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  practical 
mechanic  than  to  have  a  method  of  drawing  epicycloids 
with  facility  and  accuracy.  The  following,  we  truft,  is 
the  moft  fimple  mechanical  method  that  can  be  employed. 
-—Take  a  piece  of  plain  wood  Q  H,  fig.  98.  and  fix  upon 
it  another  piece  of  wood  E,  having  its  circumference  mb 
of  the  fame  curvature  as  the  circular  bafe  upon  which  the 
generating  circle  AB  is  to  roll.  When  the  generating 
circle  is  large,  the  fegment  B  will  be  ftifficient.  In  any 
part  of  the  circumference  of  this  fegment,  fix  a  fliarp- 
pointed  nail  a,  Hoping  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  diltance 
of  its  point  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  may  be  exaftly 
equal  to  its  radius  5  and  fatten  to  the  board  G  H  a  piece 
of  thin  brafs,  or  copper,  or  tin,  a  b,  difiinguifhed  by  the 
dotted  lines.  Place  the  fegment  B  in  fuch  a  pofition  that 
the  point  of  the  nail  a  may  be  upon  the  point  b,  and  roll 
the  fegment  towards  G,  fo  that  the  nail  a  may  rife  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  circular 
fegments  may  advance  towards  m ;  the  curve  a  b  described 
upon  the  brafs  plate  will  be  an  accurate  exterior  epicycloid. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  fegments  from  Hiding,  their  peri¬ 
pheries  fhould  be  rubbed  with  rofin  or  chalk,  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  iron  points  may  be  fixed  on  the  circumference 
of  the  generating  fegment.  Remove,  with  a  file,  the  part 
of  the  brafs  on  the  left  hand  of  the  epicycloid  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  concave  arch  or  gage  a  b  will  be  a  pattern- tooth, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  reft  may  be  eafily  formed. 
When  an  interior  epicycloid  is  wanted,  the  concave  fide  of 
its  circular  bafe  mutt  be  ufed.  The  method  of  deferibing 
it  is  reprefented  in  fig.  99.  where  C  D  is  the  generating 
circle,  F  the  concave  circular  bafe,  MN  the  piece  of 
wood  on  which  the  bafe  is  fixed,  and  cd  the  interior  epi¬ 
cycloid  formed  upon  the  plate  of  brafs,  by  rolling  the  ge¬ 
nerating  circle  C,  or  the  generating  fegment  D,  towards 
the  right  hand.  The  cycloid,  which  is  ufeful  in  forming 
the  teeth  of  rack-work,  is  generated  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  bafe  on  which 
the  generating  circle  rolls  mutt  be  a  ttraight  line. 

In  order  that  the  teeth  may  not  embarrafs  one  another 
before  their  aftion  commences,  and  that  one  tooth  may 
begin  to  aft  upon  its  correfponding  leaf  of  the  pinion 
before  the  preceding  tooth  has  ceafed  to  aft  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  leaf,  the  height,  breadth,  and  diftance,  of  the 
teeth,  mutt  be  properly  proportioned.  For  this  purpofe 
the  pitch-line  or  circumference  of  the  wheel,  which  is  re¬ 
prefented  in  figs.  94.  and  95,  by  the  dotted  arches,  mutt 
be  divided  into  as  many  equal  fpaces  as  the  number  of 
teeth  which  the  wheel  is  to  carry.  Divide  each  of  thefe 
fpaces  into  16  equal  parts  ;  allow  7  of  thefe  for  the  greateft 
breadth  of  the  teeth,  and  nine  for  the  diltance  between 
each  ;  or  the  diftance  of  the  teeth  may  be  made  equal  to 
their  breadth.  If  the  wheel  drive  a  trundle,  each  fpace 
fhould  he  divided  into  7  equal  parts,  and  3  of  thefe  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  tooth,  and  3-J  for  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  cylindrical  ltave  of  the  trundle.  If  each  of 
the  fpaces  already  mentioned,  or  if  the  diltance  between 


the  centres  of  each  tooth,  be  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  height  of  the  teeth  mutt  be  equal  to  two  of 
thefe.  Thefe  diftances  and  heights,  however,  vary  acT, 
cording  to  the  mode  of  adtion  which  is  employed.  The 
teeth  fhould  be  rounded  off  at  the  extremities,  and  the. 
radius  of  the  wheel  made  a  little  larger  than  that  which 
is  deduced  from  the  rules  jufFgiven  ;  but,  when  the  pi¬ 
nion  drives  the  wheel,  a  fmall  addition  fhould  be  made  to 
the  radius  of  the  pinion. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Bevelled  Wheels.  Plate  VII. 

The  principle  of  bevelled  wheels  was  pointed  out  by 
De  la  Hire,  fo  long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  confilts  in  one  fluted  or  toothed  cone  acting 
upon  another,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig  100.  where  the  cone 
OD  drives  the  cone  O  C,  conveying  its  motion  in  the 
direction  OC.  -  If  thefe  cones  be  cut  parallel  to  their 
bafes  as  at  A  and  B,  and  if  the  two  fmall  cones  between 
A  B  and  O  be  removed,  the  remaining  parts  A  C  and 
BD  may  be  confidered  as  two  bevelled  wheels,  and  BD 
will  aft  upon  A  C  in  the  very  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  effeft,  that  the  whole  cone  O  D  afted  upon  the  whole 
cone  O  C.  If  the  feftion  be  made  nearer  the  bafes  of  the 
cones,  the  fame  effeft  will  be  produced  :  this  is  the  C3fe 
in  fig.  iot.  where  CD  and  DE  are  but  very  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  the  imaginary  cones  A  C  D  and  A  D  E. 

In  order  to  convey  motion  in  any  given  direction,  and  * 
determine  the  relative  fize  and  fituation  of  the  wheels  for 
this  purpofe,  let  A  B,  fig.  102.  be  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  and 
CD  the  given  direftion  in  which  it  is  required  to  con¬ 
vey  the  motion  by  means  of  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  axis 
A  B,  and  acting  upon  another  wheei'fixed  on  the  axis 
C  D  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  axis  C  D  mutt  have  four 
times  the  velocity  of  A  B,  or  mutt  perform  four  revolu¬ 
tions  while  A  B  performs  one.  Then  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheel  fixed  upon  AB  mutt  be  four  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  fixed  upon 
C  D,  and  their  radii  mutt  have  the  fame  proportion.  Draw 
cd  parallel  to  C  D  at  any  convenient  diftance,  and  draw’ 
a  b  parallel  to  A  B  at  four  times  that  diftance  ;  then  the 
lines  im  and  in,  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  and  C  D  re- 
fpeftively,  will  mark  the  fituation  and  fize  of  the  wheels 
required.  In  this  cafe  the  cones  are  O  n  i  and  O  mi,  and 
srni,  rpmi,  are  the  portions  of  them  that  are  employed. 

The  formation  of  the  teeth  of  bevelled  wheels  is  more 
difficult  than  one  would  at  firtt  imagine.  The  teeth  of 
fuch  wheels,  indeed,  mutt  be  formed  by  the  fame  rules 
which  have  been  given  for  other  wheels  ;  but,  fince  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fame  tooth  are  at  different  diftances 
from  the  axis,  thefe  parts  mutt  have  the  curvature  of  their 
afting  furfaces  proportioned  to  that  diftance.  Thus,  in 
fig.  102.  the  part  of  the  tooth  at  r  niuft  be  more  incur- 
vated  than  the  part  at  i,  as  is  evident  from  the  infpeftion 
of  fig.  101.  and  the  epicycloid  for  the  part  7  mult  he 
formed  by  means  of  circles  whofe  diameters  are  im  and 
Ff,  while  the  epicycloid  for  the  part  r  mult  be  generated 
by  circles  whofe  diameters  are  C  n  and  D  d.  For,  let  us 
fuppofe  a  plane  to  pafs  through  the  points  O,  A,  D;  the 
lines  A  B,  AO,  will  evidently  be  in  this  plane,  which 
may  be  called  the  plane  of  centres.  Now,  when  the- teeth 
of  the  wheel  D  E,  which  is  fuppofed  to  drive  CD  the 
fmalleft  of  the  two,  commence  their  aftion  on  the  teeth 
of  C  D,  when  they  arrive  at  the  plane  of  centres,  and 
continue  their  aftion  after  they  have  patted  this  plane,  the 
curve  given  to  the  teeth  of  C  D  at  C,  fhould  be  a  portion 
of  an  interior  epicycloid  formed  by  any  generating  circle 
rolling  on  the  concave  fuperficies  of  a  circle  w-hofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  twice  C n  perpendicular  to  C  A  ;  and  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  teeth  at  i  fhould  be  part  of  a  fimilar  epicy¬ 
cloid,  formed  upon  a  circle  whole  diameter  is  twice  im. 
The  curvature  of  the  teeth  of  the’  wheel  D  E  at  D,  fhould 
be  part  of  an  exterior  epicycloid  formed  by  the  fame  ge¬ 
nerating  circle  rolling  upon  the  concave  circumference 
of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  twice  D  d  perpendicular  to 
D  A  j  and  the  epicycloid  for  the  teeth  at  F  is  formed  in 
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the  fame  way,  only,  indead  of  twice  D*/,  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  mull  be  twice  F fe  When  any  other  mode  of 
action  is  adopted,  the  teeth  are  to  be  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  that  we  have  pointed  out  for  common  wheels, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  different  epicycloids  are 
lieceffary  for  the  parts  'F  and  D.  It  may  be  fuflicient, 
however,  to  find  the  form  of  the  teeth  at  F,  as  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  tooth  may  be  fhaped  by  direfting  a 
ftraight  rule  from  different  points  of  the  epicycloid  at  F 
to  the  centre  A,  and  filing  the  tooth  till  every  part  of 
its  acting  furface  coincide  with  the  fide  of  the  ruler.  The 
reafon  of  this  operation  will  be  obvious  by  attending  to 
the  fliape  of  the  tooth  in  fig.  ioo.  When  the  fmall  wheel 
CD,  fig.  ioi,  impels  the  large  one  D  E,  the  epicycloids 
which  were  formerly  given  to  C  D  mull  be  given  to  D  E, 
and  thofe  which  were  given  to  D  E  muft  be  transferred 
to  C  D. 

The  wheel  reprefented  in  fig.  103,  is  'fometimes  called 
a  crown-wheel ,  though  it  is  evident  from  the  figure  that  it 
belongs  to  that  fpecies  of  wheels  which  we  have  juft  been 
confidering ;  for  the  afling  furfaces  of  the  teeth  both  of 
the  wheel  MB  and  of  the  pinion  EDG  are  directed  to 
C,  the  common  vertex  of  the  two  cones  C  M  B,  CEG. 
In  this  cafe  the  rules  for  bevelled  wheels  muft  be  adopted, 
in  which  AS  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  the 
w  heel  for  the  profile  of  the  tooth  at  A,  and  MN  as  its 
radius  for  the  profile  of  the  tooth  at  M  5  and  the  epicy¬ 
cloids  thus  formed  will  be  the  feflions  or  profiles  of  the 
teeth  in  the  direction  MP,  at  right  angles  to  M  C  the 
furfaces  of  the  cone.  When  the  vertex  C  of  the  cone 
MCG  approaches  to  N  till  it  be  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  points  M,  G,  fome  of  the  curves  will  be  cycloids  and 
others  involutes,  as  in  the  cafe  of  rackwork,  tor  then  the 
cone  CEG  wiil  revolve  upon  a  plane  furface. 

Of  the  Wipers  of  Stampers ,  and  the  Teeth  of  Rackwork. 

In  fig.  104.  let  A  B  be  the  wheel  which  is  employed  to 
elevate  the  rack  C,  and  let  their  mutual  aMion  not  com¬ 
mence  till  the  afting  teeth  have  reached  the  line  ofcentres 
AC.  In  this  cafe  C  becomes  as  it  were  the  pinion  or 
wheel  driven,  and  the  afiing  faces  of  its  teeth  muft  be 
interior  epicycloids  formed  by  any  generating  circle  rolling 
w  ithin  the  circumference  p  q  ;  but,  as  pq  is  a  liraight  line, 
thefe  interior  epicycloids  will  be  cycloids,  or  curves  gene¬ 
rated  by  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  roiling 
upon  a  ftraight  line  or  plane  furface.  The  aMing  face  op, 
therefore,  will  be  part  of  a  cycloid  formed  by  any  genera¬ 
ting  circle;  and  m  n,  the  acting  face  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  muft  be  an  exterior  epicycloid  produced  by  the  fame 
generating  circle  rolling  on  mr,  the  convex  furface  of  the 
wheel.  If  it  be  required  to  make  op  a  ftraight  line,  as  in 
the  figure,  then  mn  mult  be  an  involute  of  the  circle  mr, 
formed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  97. 

Fig.  104.  like  wife  reprefents  a  wheel  depreffing  the  rack 
C  when  the  third  mode  of  ait  ion  is  ufed.  In  this  cate 
alfo  C  becomes  the  pinion,  and  DE  the  wheel;  eh  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  part  of  an  interior  epicycloid  formed  by  any 
generating  circle  rolling  on  the  concave  fide  ex  of  the 
wheel,  and  he  muft  be  an  exterior  epicycloid  produced  by 
the  fame  generating  circle  rolling  upon  the  circumference 
of  the  rack.  The  remaining  part  cd  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  muft  be  an  exterior  epicycloid  deferibed  by  any 
generating  circle  moving  upon  the  convex  fide  ex,  and 
ba  muft  be  an  interior  epicj'cloid  engendered  by  the  fame 
generating  circle  rolling  within  the  circumference  of  the 
rack.  But,  as  the  circumference  of  the  rack  is  in  this 
cafe  a  ftraight  line,  the  exterior  epicycloid  he  and  the  in¬ 
terior  one  l>a  will  be  cycloids  formed  by  the  fame  gene¬ 
rating  circles  which  are  employed  in  deferibing  the  other 
epicycloids.  Since  it  would  be  difficult,  however,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  to  give  this  compound  curvature 
to  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  rack,  we  may  ufe  a  gene¬ 
rating  circle  whole  diameter  is  equal  to  Dj;,  the  radius 
©i  the  w  heel,  for  deferibing  the  interior  epicycloid  e k,  and 
VoL.Xiy.  Mo.  1003. 
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the  exterior  one  be-,  and  a  generating  circle  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  rack,  for  deferibing  the 
interior  epicycloid  ah,  and  the  exterior  one  de-,  a  b  and 
eh,  therefore,  will  be  ftraight  lines,  and  be  will  be  a  cy¬ 
cloid,  and  de  an  involute  of  the  circle  ex,  the  radius  of 
the  rack  being  infinitely  great. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  form  of  the  teeth  of  rack- 
work  be  determined,  when  the  fecond  mode  of  aftion  is 
employed,  and  when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  or  rack  are 
circular  or  reflilineal.  Bur,  if  the  rack  be  part  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  it  muft  have  the  fame  form  for  its  teeth  as  that  of  a 
wheel  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  circle  of  which  it 
is  a  part. 

In  machinery  where  large  weights  are  to  be  raifed,  fuch 
as  fulling-mills,  mills  for  pounding  ore,  & c.  or  where 
large  piltons  are  to  be  elevated  by  the  arms  of  levers,  if. 
is  of  the  greateft  confequence  that  the  power  fhould  raife 
the  weight  with  an  uniform  force  and  velocity  ;  and  this 
can  be  effefled  only  by  giving  a  proper  form  to  the  wiper. 

Now,  there  are  two  cales  in  which  this  uniformity  of 
motion  may  be  required  ;  and  each  of  thefe  demands  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  for  the  communicating  parts.  1,  When  the 
weight  is  to  be  raifed  vertically,  as  the  pifton  of  a  pump. 
Sec,  2.  When  the  weight  to  be  raifed  or  depreffed  moves 
upon  a  centre,  and  riles  or  falls  in  the  arch,  of  a  circle, 
fuch  as  the  Hedge- hammer  in  a  forge,  See. 

1;  Let  A  H,  fig.  105.  be  a  wheel  moved  by  any  power 
which  is  fufficient  to  raife  the  weight  MN,  by  its  extre¬ 
mity  O,  from  O  to  e,  in  the  fame  time  that  the  wheel 
moves  round  one-tourth  of  its  circumference.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  to  fix  upon  its  rim  a  wing  O  B  C  D  E  H,  which 
(hall  produce  this  effetft  with  an  uniform  effort.  Divide 
the  quadrant  O  H  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  O m, 
mn,  Sec.  the  more  the  better,  and  Oe  into  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  oh,  he,  cd,  Sc c.  and  through  the  points  m,  n,  p,  H, 
draw  the  indefinite  lines  A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  AE,  and  make 
A  B  equal  to  Ai,  A  C  to  A  c,  AD  to  A  d,  and  A  E  to 
At;  then,  through  the  points  O,  B,  C,  D,  E,  draw  the 
curve  O  B  C  DE,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  fpiral  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  and  will  be  the  proper  form  for  the  wiper  or 
wing  O  II  E.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the  point  m  has 
arrived  at  O,  the  extremity  of  the  weight  will  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  b,  becaufe  A  B  is  equal  to  A b  \  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  when  the  points  n,  p,  H,  have  fuccefiively 
arrived  at  O,  the  extremity  of  the  weight  will  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  correfponding  points  c,  d,  e.  The  motion 
therefore  will  be  uniform,  becaufe  the  fpace  deferibed  by 
the  weight  is  proportional  to  the  fpace  deferibed  by  the 
moving  power,  Ob  being  to  Oc  as  O m  to  On.  If  it  be 
required  to  raife  the  weight  MN  with  an  accelerated  or 
retarded  motion,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  line  Oe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  acceleration  or  retardation,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  curve  OBCDE  as  before. 

2.  When  the  lever  moves  upon  a  centre,  the  weight  will 
rife  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and  confequently  a  new  form 
muft  be  given  to  the  wipers,  or  wings.  Let  A  B,  fig.  io5. 
be  a  lever  lying  horizontally,  which  it  is  required  to  raife 
uniformly  through  the  arch  BC  into  the  polidon  AC, 
by  means  ot  the  wheel  BFMEH,  furniftied  with  the 
u'ing  B  N  O  P,  which  ails  upon  the  extremity  C  of  tiie 
lever;  and  let  it  be  required  to  raife  it  through  BC  in 
the  fame  time  that  the  wheel  B  F  ii  moves  through  one- 
half  of  its  circumference  ;  that  is,  while  the  point  M 
moves  to  B  in  the  direction  M  F  B.  Divide  the  chord 
CB  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  the  more  the  better, 
in  the  points  1,2,  3  ;  and  draw  the  lines  1  a,  a b,  3  c, 
parallel  to  A  B,  or  a  horizontal  line  pulling  through  the 
point  B,  and  meeting  the  arc  CB  in  the  points  a,  b,  c. 
Draw  the  lines  CD,  «D,  bO,  cD,  and  B  D,  cutting  the 
circle  B  F  M  E  H  in  the  points  m,  n,  o,  p. 

Having  drawn  the  diameter  B  M,  divide  the  femicircle 
BF  M  into  us  many  equal  parts  as  the  chord  CB,  in  the 
points  q,  s,  u.  Take  B  m,  and  let  it  from  q  to  r;  take  B  n 
and  let  it  from  s  to  t;  take  Ba  and  let  it  from  u  to  vt 
8  G  and* 
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and,  laftly,  fet  Bp  from  M  to  E.  Through  the  points 
r,  t,  v,  E,  draw  the  indefinite  lines  DN,  DO,  D  P,  D  Q, 
and  make  DN  equal  to  Dc;  DO  equal  to  D b\  DP  equal 
to  Da  ;  and  DQ  equal  to  D  C.  Then,  through  the  points 
Q,  P,  O,  N,  B,  draw  the  fpiral  B,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  which  will 
be  the  proper  form  for  the  wing  of  the  wheel  when  it 
moves  in  the  dircftion  EMB. 

That  the  fpiral  BNO  will  raife  the  lever  AC  with  an 
uniform  motion,  by  acting  upon  its  extremity  c,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  flighted:  attention  to  the  conftruftion  of  the 
figure.  It  is  evident,  that,  when  the  point  q  arrives  at  B, 
the  point  r  will  be  in  rh,  becaufe  Bra  is  equal  to  qr ;  and 
the  point  N  will  be  at  c,  becaufe  DN  is  equal  to  Dc;  the 
extremity  of  the  lever,  therefore,  will  be  found  in  the 
point  c,  having  moved  through  Be.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  point  s  has  arrived  at  B,  the  point  t  will  be  at  n,  and 
the  point  O  in  b,  where  the  extremity  of  the  lever  will 
now  be  found  ;  and  fo  on  with  the  re  lb,  til!  the  point  M 
has  arrived  at  B.  The  point  E  will  then  be  in  p,  and  the 
point  Q  in  C  ;  fo  that  the  lever  will  now  have  the  pofition 
AC,  having  moved  through  the  equal  heights  Be,  c  b, 
ba ,  ac,  in  the  fame  time  that  the  power  has  moved  through 
the  equal  fpaces  q  B,  sq,  us,  M«.  The  lever,  therefore, 
ljas  been  railed  uniformly,  the  ratio  between  the  velocity 
of  the  power  and  that  of  the  weight  remaining  always 
the  fame. 

If  the  wheel  D  turn  in  a  contrary  direction,  according 
to  the  letters  M  II  B,  we  mult  divide  the  femicircle  B  H, 
EM,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  chord  cB,  viz.  in 
the  points  e,  g,  k.  Then,  having  fet  the  arch  Bra  from 
e  to  d,  the  arch  Bn  from  g  to f,  and  the  reft  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  draw  through  the  points  d,f,  h,  E,  the  indefinite 
lines  DR,  DS,  DT,  DQ:  make  DR  equal  to  Dc;  D  S 
equal  to  D  b  ;  DT  equal  to  D  a  ;  and  D  Q  equal  to  D  C  ; 
and  through  the  points  B,  R,  S,  T,  Q,  deferibe  the  fpiral 
B  RSTQ,  which  will  be  the  proper  form  for  the  wing, 
when  the  wheel  turns  in  the  direction  MEB.  For,  when 
the  point  e  arrives  at  B,  the  point  d  will  be  in  m,  and  R 
in  c,  where  the  extremity  of  the  lever  will  now  be  found, 
having  moved  through  Be  in  the  fame  time  that  the 
power,  or  wheel,  has  moved  through  the  divifion  eB.  In 
the  fame  manner  it  ni3y  be  fhown,  that  the  lever  wiil  rife 
through  the  equal  heights  cb,  ba,  a  C,  in  the  fame  time 
that  the  power  moves  through  the  correfpondiug  fpaces 
eg,  gi,  i M.  The  motion  of  the  lever,  therefore,  and 
alio  that  of  the  power,  are  always  uniform.  Of  all  the 
pofitions  that  can  be  given  to  the  point  B,  the  molt  dis¬ 
advantageous  are  thole  which  are  neareft  the  points  F  H; 
and  the  molt  advantageous  pofition  is  when  the  chord  Be 
is  vertical,  and  paffes,  when  prolonged,  through  D,  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  In  this  particular  cafe  the  two  curves 
have  equal  bales,  though  they  differ  a  little  in  point  of 
curvature.  The  farther  that  the  centre  A  is  diftant,  the 
nearer  do  thef'e  curves  refemble  each  other;  and,  if  it  were 
infinitely  diftant,  they  would  be  exactly  fimilar,  and  would 
be  the  fpirals  of  Archimedes,  as  the  extremity  would  in 
this  cafe  rife  perpendicularly. 

It  will  be  eafiiy  perceived  that  4.,  6,  or  8,  wings  may  he 
placed  upon  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  may  be 
formed  by  dividing  into  the  fame  number  of  equal,  parts  as 
the  chord  B  C,  or  of  the  circumference,  inftead  of 
the  femicircle  B  F  M. 

That  the  wing  BNO  may  not  aft  upon  any  part  of  the 
lever  between  A  and  C,  the  arm  AC  fhould  be  bent;  and, 
that  the  friction  may  be  diminiihed  as  much  as  poffible,  a 
roller  fhould  be  fixed  upon  its  extremity  C.  When  a  roller 
is  ufed,  however,  a  curve  mull:  always  be  drawn  parallel  to 
the  fpiral  defcribed  according  to  the  preceding  method,  the 
diltance  between  it  and  the  fpiral  being  every-where  equal 
to  the  radius  of  tile  roller. 

If  it  fnould  be  required  to  raife  the  lever  with  an  acce¬ 
lerated  or  retarded  motion,  we  have  only  to  divide  the 
chord  BC  according  to  the  degree  of  retardation  or  acce¬ 
leration  required,  and  the  circle  into  the  fame  number  of 
equal  parts  as  before. 


As  it  is  frequently  more  convenient  to  raife  or  deprefs' 
weights  by  the  extremity  of  a  conftant  radius,  f.urnifhed 
with  a  roller,  inftead  of  wings  fixed  upon  the  periphery 
of  a  wheel ;  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  determine  the  curve 
which  mult  be  given  to  the  arm  of  the  lever  which  is  to  be 
raifed  or  depreifed,  in  order  that  this  elevation  or  depref- 
fion  may  be  effected  with  an  uniform  motion. — Let  A  B, 
fig.  107.  be  a  lever,  which  it  is  required  to  raife  uniformly 
through  the  arch  B  C  into  the  pofition  A  C,  by  mead's  of 
the  arm  or  conftant  radius  D  E,  moving  upon  D  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  in  tire  fame  time  that  the  extremity  E  defcribes  the 
arch  E  e  F.  From  the  point  C  draw  C  H  at  right  angles 
to  AB,  and  divide  it  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  lup- 
pofe  three,  in  the  points  1,  2  ;  and  through  the  points  1,2, 
draw  1  a,  a  b,  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  A  B,  cutting.- 
the  arch  CB  in  the  points  a,  b,  through  which  draw  a  A,  bA,. 
Upon  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  diltance  D  E,  deferibe  the 
arc  Eie  F  ;  and  upon  A  as  a  centre,  with  the  di  fiance  A  D. 
deicribe  the  arc  cOD,  cutting  the  arc  EfeF  in  the  point  e. 
Divide  the  arcs  Eie  and  Fsc,  each  into  the  fame  number 
of  equal  parts  as  the  perpendicular  cH,  in  the  points  k,  i,s,  w; 
and  through  thefe  points,  about  the  centre  A,  deferibe 
the  arcs  k  z,  i g,  qr,m  n.  Take  zx,  and  fet  it  from  k  to  ij 
and  take  gf,  and  fet  it  from  i  to  h.  Take  rq  aifo,  anjd 
fet  it  from  s  to  t ;  and  fet  r  m  from  0  to  p,  and  d c  from  e 
to  O.  Then  through  the  points  E,  l,  h,  O,  and  O,  t,  p,  F, 
draw  the  two  curves  E//1O  and  O  t p  F,  which  will  be 
the  proper  form  that  mult  be  given  to  the  arm  of  the  lever. 
If  the  handle  DE  moves  from  E  towards  F,  the  curve  EO 
mull  be  ufed  ;  but,  if  in  the  contrary  direftion,  we  mult 
employ  the  curve  OF.  It  is  evident,  that,  when  the  ex¬ 
tremity  E  of  the  handle  DE  has  run  through  the  arc  Ek, 
or  rather  E  l.  the  point  l  w  ill  be  in  k,  and  the  point  z  in  x, 
becaufe  x  z  is  equal  to  k  l,  and  the  lever  will  have  the  po¬ 
fition  A b.  For  the  faine  reafon,  when  the  extremity  E  of 
the  handle  has  arrived  at  i,  the  point  h  will  be  in  iy  and 
the  point  g  in  f,  and  the  lever  will  be  railed  to  the  poli- 
tion  A  a.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  motion  of  the  power 
and  the  weight  are  always  proportional.  When  a  roller 
is  fixed  at  E,  a  curve  parallel  to  E  O  or  OF  mult  be 
drawn  as  formerly.  Appendix  to  Fergvfon's  Ldlurcs. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Fly  Wheels. 

A  fly  is  a  heavy  wheel  or  cylinder,  which  moves  ra¬ 
pidly  upon  its  axis,  and  is  applied  to  machines  for  the 
purpofe  of  rendering  uniform  a  defultory  or  reciprocating 
motion,  arifing  either  from  the  nature  of  the  machinery, 
from  an  inequality  in  the  refiftance  to  be  overcome,  or 
from  an  irregular  application  of  the  impelling  power. 
When  the  firlt  mover  is  inanimate,  as  wind,  water,  or 
fleam,  an  inequality  of  force  obvioufly  arifes  from  a  va¬ 
riation  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  from  an  increafe  or 
decreafe  of  water  occafioned  by  fudden  rains,  or  from  art 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  fleam  in  the  boiler, 
pioduced  by  a  variation  in  the  heat  of  the  furnace  5  and 
accordingly  various  methods  have  been  adopted  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  aftion  of  thefe  variable  powers.  The  fame  in¬ 
equality  of  force  obtains  when  machines  are  moved  by 
hories  or  men.  Every  animal  exerts  its  greateft  ftrength 
when  firlt  fet  to  work.  After  pulling  for  fiome  time,  its 
ftrength  will  be  impaired ;  and,  when  the  refiftance  is  great, 
it  wifi  take  frequent  though  fhort  relaxations,  and  then 
commence  its  labour  with  renovated  yigour.  Thefe  in¬ 
tervals  of  reft  and  vigorous  exertion  mult  always  produce 
a  variation  in  the  velocity  of  the  machine,  which  ought 
particularly  to  he  avoided,  as  being  detrimental  to  the  com¬ 
municating  parts  as  well  as  the  performance  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  injurious  to  the  animal  which  is  employed  to 
draw  it.  But,  if  a  fly,  confiding  either  of  crols  bars  or  a 
mafly  circular  i>im,  be  connected  with  the  machinery,  alL 
thefe  inconveniencies  will  he  removed,  As  every  fly¬ 
wheel  mult  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  the  momentum  of 
its  circumference  mult  be  very  confiderable,  and  will  con- 
fequently  refill  every  attempt  either  to  accelerate  or  retard 
its  motion.  When  the  machine  therefore  has  been  put- 
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3G- motion ;  the  fly* wheel  will  he  whirling  with  an  uniform 
celerity,  and  with  a.  force  capable  of  Continuing  that  cele- 
rfty  when  there  is  any  relaxation  in  the  impelling  power. 
After  a  fhort  reft  the  animal  renews  his  efforts;  but  the 
machine  is  now  moving  with  its  former  velocity,  and  thefe 
frefh  efforts  will  have  a  tendency  to  increafe  that  velocity. 
The  fly,  however,  now  acts  as  a  refilling  power,  receives 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fuperfluous  motion,  andcaufestlie 
machinery  to  preferve  its  original  celerity.  In  this  way 
the  fly  feeures  to  the  engine  an  uniform  motion,  whether 
the  animal  takes  occafional  relaxations  or  exerts  his  force 
with  redoubled  ardour. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  a  defultory  or  variable 
motion  frequently  arifes  from  the  inequality  of  the  refin¬ 
ance,  or  work  to  be  performed.  This  is  particularly  ma- 
liifeft  in  thrafhing-mills,  on  a  fmall  fcale,  which  are  driven 
by  water.  When  the  corn  is  laid  unequally  on  the  feed¬ 
ing-board,  fo  that  too  much  is  taken  in  by  the  fluted  rol¬ 
lers,  this  increafe  of  refillance  inftanlly  affefils  the  machi¬ 
nery,  and  communicates  a  defultory  or  irregular  motion 
even  to  the  water- wheel,  or  firft  mover.  This  variation  in 
the  velocity  of  the  impelling  power  may  bediftinftiy  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  ear  in  a  calm  evening  when  the  machine  is 
at  work.  The  belt  method  of  correflir.g  thefe  irregularities 
is  to  employ  a  fly-wheel,  which  will  regulate  the  motion 
of  the  machine  when  the  refillance  is  either  augmented  or 
diminifhed.  In  machines  built  upon  a  large  fcale  there  is 
no  iiecefiffy  for  the  interpofition  of  a  fly,  as  the  inertia  of 
the  machinery  fupplies  its  place,  and  refifts  every  change 
of  motion  that  may  be  generated  by  an  unequal  admiffion 
of  the  corn. 

A  variation  in  the  velocity  of  engines  arifes  alfo  from 
the  nature  of  the  machinery.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  weight 
of  iooo  pounds  is  to  be  railed  from  the  bottom  of  a  well 
50  feet,  by  means  of  a  bucket  attached  to  an  iron  chain 
which  winds  round  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  and  that  every 
foot  length  of  this  chain  weighs  two  pounds.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  refinance  to  be  overcome  in  the  firft  moment 
is  1000  pounds  added  to  100  pounds,  the  weight  of  this 
chain,  and  that  this  refillance  diminifhes  gradually  as  the 
chain  coils  round  the  cylinder,  till  it  is  only  1000  pounds 
when  the  chain  is  completely  wound  lip.  The  refinance 
therefore  decreafes  from  1100  to  1000  pounds  ;  and,  if  the 
impelling  power  is  inanimate,  the  velocity  of  the  bucket 
will  gradually  increafe;  but,  if  an  animal  is  employed,  it 
will  generally  proportion  its  affion  to  the  refilling  load, 
and  miift  therefore  pull  with  a  greater  or  lefs  force  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  bucket  is  near  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  well. 
In  this  cafe,  however,  the  aflillance  of  a  fly  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with,  becaufe  the  refillance  diminiflies  uniformly, 
and  may  be  rendered  conflant  by  making  the  barrel  co¬ 
nical,  fo  that  the  chain  may  wind  upon  the  part  neareft 
the  vertex  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  barrel  gradually  increafing  as  the  weight  di- 
roinifhes.  In  this  way  the  variable  refifiance  will  he 
equalized  much  better  than  by  the  application  of  a  fiy- 
w  heel ;  for  the  fly,  having  no  motion  of  its  own,  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  watte  the  impelling  power. 

Vauloue’s  pile-engine,  of  which  we  fliall  give  a  more 
particular  defeription  farther  on,  is  a  ftriking  inltance  of  the 
utility  of  fly-wheels.  The  ram  Q  is  raffed  between  the 
uprights  RR  by  means  ot  horfes  acting  againfl  the  levers  SS ; 
but,  as  foon  as  t lie  ram  is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  difeharged  from  the  follower  G,  the  refillance  againft 
which  the  liorfes  have  been  exerting  their  force  is  fud- 
denly  removed,  and  they  would  inftantaneoufly  tumble 
down,  were  it  not  for  tire  fly  O.  This  fly  is  connected 
with  the  drum  B  by  means  of  the  trundle  X  ;  and,  as  it  is 
moving  with  a  very  great  force,  it  oppofes  a  fufficient  re¬ 
fillance  to  the  action  of  the  horfes,  till  the  ram  is  again 
taken  up  by  the  follower.  See  Plate  XVI.  fig.  65. 

When  the  moving-power  is  a  man  adding  with  a  handle 
cr  winch,  it  is  fubjedl  to  great  inequalities.  The  greateft 
force  is  exeited  when  the  man  pulls  the  handle  upwards 
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from  the  height  of  his  knee,  and  he  adds  w  ith  the  lead  force 
when  the  handle,  being  in  a  vertical  pofition,  is  thru  It  from 
him  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  force  is  again  increafed 
when  the  handle  is  pufhed  downwards  by  the  man’s  weight ; 
and  it  is  diminifhed  when  the  handle,  being  at  its  lowed 
point  is  pulled  towards  him  horizontally.  But,  when  a  fly 
is  properly  connected  with  the  machinery,  thefe  irregular 
exertions  are  equalized,  the  velocity  becomes  uniform,  and 
the  load  is  railed  with  an  equable  and  Ready  motion. 

This  regulating  power  of  the  fly  is  without  bounds,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  render  uniform  a  motion  produced  by  the 
molt  defultory  and  irregular  power.  It  is  thus  that  the 
molt  regular  motion  is  given  to  mills  that  are  driven  by  a 
fingle-flroke  fleam-engine,  where  for  two  or  even  three 
feconds  there  is  no  force  p  re  fling  round  the  mill.  The 
communication  is  made  through  a  maflive  fly  of  very  great 
diameter,  whirling  with  very  great  rapidity.  As  foon  as 
the  impulfe  ceafes,  the  fly,  continuing  its  motion,  urges 
round  the  whole  machinery  with  almoft  unabated  fpeecl. 
At  this  inftant  all  the  teeth,  and  all  the  joints,  between 
the  fly  and  the  firft  mover,  are  heard  to  catcli  in  the  op- 
pofite  diredtion.  If  any  permanent  change  fhould  happen 
in  the  impelling  power,  or  in  the  refillance,  the  fly  makes 
no  obftade  to  its  producing  its  full  effect  on  the  machine  ; 
and  it  will  be  obferved  to  accelerate  or  retard  uniformly, 
till  a  new  general  (peed  is  acquired  exadily  correfponding 
with  this  new  power  and  refinance. 

Many  machines  include  in  their  conftruclion  move¬ 
ments  which  are  equivalent  with  this  intentional  regu¬ 
lator.  A  flour-mill,  tor  example,  cannot  be  better  regu¬ 
lated  than  by  its  mili-ftone;  but  in  the  Albion-mills  a 
heavy  fly  was  added  with  great  propriety;  for,  if  the  mills 
had  been  regulated  by  their  mill-ftones  only,  then,  at  every 
change  of  ltroke  in  the  fleam-engine,  the  whole  train  of 
communicatious  between  the  beam,  which  is  the  firft  mover, 
and  the  regulating  millftone,  which  is  the  very  laft  mover, 
would  take  in  the  oppofite  diredtion.  Although  each 
drop  in  tlve  teeth  and  joints  be  but  a  trifle,  the  whole, 
added  together,  would  make  a  conliderable  jolt.  This  is 
avoided  by  a  regulator  immediately  adjoining  to  the  beam. 
This  continually  preffts  the  working  machinery  in  one 
diredtion.  So  judicioufly  were  the  movements  of  that  no¬ 
ble  machine  contrived,  and  fo  nicely  were  they  executed, 
that  not  the  leaft  noife  was  heard,  nor  the  flighted:  tremor 
felt  in  the  building. 

The  fpindles,  cards,  and  bobbins,  of  a  cotton-mill,  are 
alfo  a  fort  of  flies.  Indeed  all  bulky  machines  of  the  ro¬ 
tative  kind  tend  to  preferve  their  motion  with  fome  degree 
of  fteadinefs,  and  their  great  momentum  of  inertia  is  as 
ufeful  in  this  refpedt  as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  acceleration 
or  any  reciprocation  when  w'anted.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  regulating  fly,  confiding  of  wings  whirled  brifkly 
round  till  the  refinance  of  the  air  prevents  any  great  acce¬ 
leration.  This  is  a  very  bad  one  fora  working-machine, 
for  it  produces  its  effedl  by  really  waiting  a  part  of  the 
moving  power.  Frequently  it  employs  a  very  great  and 
unknown  part  of  it,  and  robs  the  proprietor  of  much 
work.  It  fhould  never  be  introduced  into  any  machine 
employed  in  manufactures. 

Souft  rare  cafes  occur  where  a  very  different  regulator 
is  required  :  where  a  certain  determined  velocity  is  found 
neceffary.  In  this  cafe  the -machine  is  furnifhed,  at  its' 
extreme  mover,  with  a  conical  pendulum,  confuting  of 
two  heavy  bails  hanging  by  rods,  which  move  in  very  nice 
and  fleady  joints  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  axis.  This  new 
kind  of  fly  h  is  been  ingenioufly  employed  by  Mr.  Watt  for 
procuring  a  determinate  velocity  at  the  working  point  cf 
liis  fleam-engine.  It  is  reprefented  in  fig.  10S.  where  AB 
is  a  vertical  axis  moving  upon  pivots,  and  driven  by  means 
of  a  rope  paffing  from  the  axis  of  the  large  fly  over  the 
iheave  E  F.  The  large  balls  M,  N,  are  fixed  to  the  rods 
N  G,  M  II,  which  have  an  angular  motion  round  P,  and 
are  connected,  by  joints  at  G  and  II,  with  the  rods  GK, 
KK,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever  KL,  whole 
3  centre 
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centre  of  motion  is  L,  and  whole  other  extremity  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cock  which  admits  the  (learn  into  the  cy¬ 
linder.  The  frames  C  D  and  Q  R  prevent  the  balls  from 
receding  too  far  from  the  axis,  or  from  approaching  too 
near  it.  Now,  when  this  conical  pendulum  is  put  in  mo¬ 
tion,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  balls  M,  N,  makes  them 
recede  from  the  axis  A  B.  In  confequence  of  this  recefs, 
the  points  C,  H,  K,  are  deprefi'ed,  and  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lever  is  raifed  ;  and  the  cock  admits  a  certain 
quantity  of  (team  into  the  cylinder.  When  the  velocity 
of  the  fay  is  by  any  means  increafed,  the  halls  recede  fiill 
farther  from  the  axis,  the  extremity  of  the  lever  is  raifed 
higher,  and  the  cock  clofes  a  little,  and  diminifhes  the 
fupply  of  (learn.  From  this  diminution  in  the  impelling 
power,  the  velocity  of  the  iiy  and  the  conical  pendulum 
decreafes,  and  the  balls  refume  their  former  pofiticn.  In 
this  way,  when  there  is  any  increafe  or  diminution  in  the 
velocity  of  the  fly,  the  correfponding  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  balls  raifes  or  dtprefles 
the  arm  of  the  lever,  admits  a  greater  or  a  lets  quantity  of 
fteam  into  the  cylinder,  and  reflores  to  the  engine  its  former 
velocity. 

Beftdts  the  utility  of  fly-wheels  as  regulators  of  machi¬ 
nery,  they  have  been  employed  for  accumulating  or  col¬ 
luding  power.  If  motion  is  communicated  to  a  fly-wheel 
by  means  of  a  fmall  force,  and  if  this  force  is  continued 
till  the  wheel  has  acquired  a  great  velocity,  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  motion  will  be  accumulated  in  its  circumference, 
as  to  overcome  refinances  and  produce  effefls  which  could 
never  have  been  accotnplifhed  by  the  original  force.  So 
great  is  this  accumulation  of  power,  that  a  force  equi¬ 
valent  to  2.0  pounds  applied  for  the  (pace  of  37  feconds  to 
the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  20  feet  diameter,  which 
weighs  4.713  pounds,  would,  at  the  difiance  of  one  foot 
from  the  centre,  give  an  impulfe  to  a  mufket-ball  equal  to 
what  it  receives  from  a  full  charge  of  gunpowder.  In  the 
fpr.ee  of  6  minutes  and  10  (econds,  the  fame  effect  would 
be  produced  if  the  cylinder  were  driven  by  a  man  who 
conllantly  exerted  a  force  of  20  pounds  at  a  winch  one 
foot  long.  This  has  beer,  demon firated  by  Mr.  Atwood. 
See  his  Treatife  on  Rectilineal  and  Rotatory  Motion. 

This  accumulation  of  power  is  finely  exemplified  in  the 
common  fling.  When  the  thong  which  contains  the 
(tone  is  fwung  round  the  head  of  the  {linger,  the  force  of 
the  hand  is  continually  accumulating  in  the  revolving 
flone,  till  it  is  difeharged  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
it  could  never  have  received  from  the  force  of  the  hand 
alone.  When  a  (tone  is  projected  from  the  hand  itfelf, 
there  is  even  then  a  certain  degree  of  force  accumulated, 
though  the  fione  only  moves  through  the  arc  of  a  circle. 
If  we  fix  the  Hone  in  an  opening  at  the  extremity  of  a  piece 
of  wood  two  feet  long,  and  difeharge  it  in  the  ulual  wa)-, 
there  will  be  morefoice  accumulated  than  with  the  hand 
alone  ;  for  the  (tone  deferibes  a  iarger  arch  in  the  fame  time, 
and  muft  therefore  be  projected  with  greater  force. 

When  coins  or  medals  are  liruck,  a  very  confiderable 
accumulation  of  power  is  necefl’ary  ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  fly.  The  force  is  fir (t  accumulated  in  weights 
fixed  in  the  end  of  the  iiy.  This  force  is  communicated 
to  two  levers,  by  which  it  is  farther  condenfed  ;  and  from 
thefe  levers  it  is  trail  knitted  to  a  ferew,  by  which  itfuffers 
a  fecond  condenfation.  The  damp  is  then  implefl'ed  on 
the  coin  or  medal  by  means  of  this  force,  which  was  firtt 
accumulated  by  the  fly,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  the 
intervention  of  two  mechanical  powers.  It  is  thus  alfo, 
that  the  bluckfmith  forges  a  bar  of  iron.  Swinging  the 
great  (ledge-hammer  round  his  head,  and  urging  it  with 
force  the  whole  way,  this  accumulated  motion  is  at  once 
extinguished  by  impact  on  the  iron.  It  is  thus  alio  we 
drive  a  nail,  &c. 

This  accumulating  power  of  a  fly  has  occafioned  many 
to  imagine  that  a  fly  really  adds  power  or  mechanical  force 
to  an  engine  and,  not  underdanding  on  what  its  efficacy 
depends,  "they  often  place  the  fly  in  a  (ituation  where  n 


only  adds  a  ufelefs  burden  to  the  machine.  It  Ihould  al¬ 
ways  be  made  to  move  with  rapidity.  If  intended  for  a 
mere  regulator,  it  (hould  be  near  the  firft  mover  ;  and,  if  it 
be  intended  to  accumulate  force  in  the  working  point,  it 
fiiould  not  be  far  feparated  from  it.  In  a  certain  fenfe,  a 
fly  may  be  faid  to  add  power  to  a  machine,  becaufe,  by  ac¬ 
cumulating  into  the  exertion  of  one  moment  the  exertions 
of  many,  we  can  fometimes  overcome  an  obftacle  that  we 
never  could  have  balanced  by  the  fame  machine  unaided 
by  the  fly.  And  it  is  this  accumulation  of  force  which 
gives  fuch  an  appearance  of  power  to  fome  of  our  firft 
movers.  When  a  man  is  unfortunately  caught  by  the 
teeth  of  a  paltry  country  mill,  he  is  crulhed  almoft  to 
mummy.  The  power  of  the  dream  is  conceived  to  be 
prodigious  ;  and  yet  we  are  certain,  upon  examination, 
that  it  amounts  to  the  prefiure  of  no  more  than  fifty  or 
fixty  pounds  j  but  this  force  has  been  acting  for  (ome 
time,  and  there  is  a  miillione  of  a  ton  weight  whirling 
twice  round  in  a  fecond.  This  is  the  force  that  cruihed 
the  unfortunate  man  j  and  it  required  it  all  to  do  it,  for 
the  mill  flopped.  We  have  been  informed  of  a  mill  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elbingroda,  in  Hanover,  where 
there  was  a  contrivance  which  difengaged  the  millftone 
when  any  thing  got  entangled  in  the  teeth  of  the  w  heels. 
On  being  tried  with  a  head  of  cabbage,  it  crufhed  it,  but 
not  violently  ;  and  would  by  no  means  have  broken  a  man’s 
arm. 

Of  the  Management  of  the  Moving  Power;  and  of 
Reciprocated  Motion. 

Profefibr  Robifon  has  given  fome  general  obfervations 
on  the  confiruction  of  machines,  and  on  the  regulating  0f 
their  motions,  which  appear  highly  worthy  of  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  are  therefore  extracted,  as  below. 

When  heavy  dampers  are  to  be  failed,  in  order  to  drop 
on  the  matters  to  be  pounded,  the  wipers  by  which  they 
are  lifted  fiiould  be  made  of  fuch  a  form,  that  the  (tamper 
may  be  raifed  by  an  uniform  prefiure,  or  with  a  motion 
alinod  perfectly  uniform;  direftions  for  which  are  given 
at  p.  665.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  and  the  wiper  is 
only  a  pin  flicking  out  from  the  axis,  the  damper  is  forced 
into  motion  at  once;  which  occafions  violent  jolts  to  the 
machine,  and  great  drains  on  its  moving  parts  and  their 
points  of  fupport ;  whereas,  when  they  are  gradually  lifted, 
the  inequality  of  defultory  motion  is  never  felt  at  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  of  the  machine.  We  have  feen  pidons  moved 
by  means  of  a  double  rack  on  the  pifion-rod.  A  half¬ 
wheel  takes  hold  of  one  rack,  and  railes  it  to  the  required 
height.  The  moment  the  half-wheel  has  quitted  that  fide 
of  the  rack,  it  lays  hold  of  the  other  fide,  and  forces  the 
pilton  down  again.  This  is  propofed  as  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  as  correcting  the  unequable  motion  of  4the  piflon 
moved  in  tiie  common  way  by  a  crank.  But  it  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  crank-motion.  It  occafions  fuch  abrupt 
changes  of  motion,  tiiat  the  machine  is  lhaken  by  jolts. 
Indeed,  if  the  movement  were  accurately  executed,  the 
machine  would  be  (haken  to  pieces,  it  tne  parts  did  not 
give  way  by  bending  and  yielding.  Accordingly,  we 
have  always  obferved  that  this  motion  foon  failed,  and 
was  changed  for  one  that  was  more  faiooth;  A  judicious 
engineer  will  avoid  all  fuch  Hidden  changes  of  motion, 
elpecially  in  any  ponderous  part  of  a  machine. 

When  feveral  (tampers,  piltons,  or  other  reciprocal 
movers,  are  to  be  railed  and  deprefi'ed,  common  (enie 
teaches  us  to  diltribute  their  times  of  aftion  in  a  uniform 
manner,  (6  that  the  machine  may  always  be  equally  loaded 
w  ith  work.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  obfervations  ia 
the  preceding  paragraph  attended  to,  the  machine  may  be 
made  to  move  aim  it  as  fmoothly  as  it  there  were  no  reci¬ 
procations  111  it.  Nothing  (hows  the  ingenuity  of  the  au¬ 
thor  more  than  the  artful  yet  li  in  pie  and  effectual  contri¬ 
vances  for  obvi.ning  thole  ditficulties  that  unavoidably 
arile  from  the'very  nature  o(  the  work  that  mult  be  per- 
fornied  by  the  machine,  and  of  the  power  employed. 

There 
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There  is  alfo  great  room  for  ingenuity  and  good  choice 
In  the  management  of  the  moving  power,  when  it  is  fuch 
as  cannot  immediately  produce  the  kind  of  motion  re¬ 
quired  for  effecting  the  purpofe.  We  mentioned  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  continued  rotation  of  an  axis  into  the  re¬ 
ciprocating  motion  of  a  pifton,  and  the  improvement 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  made  on  the  common 
and  obvious  contrivance  of  a  crank,  by  fubftituting  a 
double  rack  on  the  pifton-rod,  and  the  inconvenience 
arifing  from  the  jolts  occafioned  by  this  change.  We 
have  feen  a  great  forge,  where  the  engineer,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fame  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  abrupt  mo^ 
tion  given  to  the  great  fledge-hammer  of  feven  hundred¬ 
weight,  refilling  with  a  five-fold  momentum,  formed  the 
wipers  into  fpirals,  which  communicated  motion  to  the 
hammer  almott  without  any  jolt  whatever  ;  but  the  refult 
was,  that  the  hammer  role  no  higher  than  it  had  been 
raifed  in  contaft:  with  the  wiper,  and  then  fell  on  the  iron 
bloom  with  very  little  effect.  The  caufe  of  its  inefficiency 
was  not  guefled  at ;  but  it  was  removed,  and  wipers  of 
the  common  form  were  put  in  place  of  the  fpirals.  In 
this' operation,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  hammer  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  It  is  not  enough  to  lift  it  up  ;  it  mult 
be  tojfed  up,  fo  as  to  fly  higher  than  the  wiper  lifts  it,  and 
toftrike  with  great  force  the  ftrong  oaken  fpring  which  is 
placed  in  its  way.  It  compreffes  this  fpring,  and  is  re¬ 
flected  by  it  with  a  confiderable  velocity,  fo  as  to  hit  the 
iron  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  a  great  height.  Had  it  been 
allowed  to  fly  to  that  height,  it  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  iron  with  fomewhat  more  force  (becaufe  no  oaken 
fpring  is  perfectly  elaltic)  ;  but'this  would  have  required 
more  than  twice  the  time. 

In  employing  a  power  which  of  necelfity  reciprocates , 
to  drive  machinery  which  requires  a  continuous  motion 
(as  in  applying  the  fleam-engine  to  a  cotton  or  a  grift 
mill),  there  alio  occur  great  difficulties.  The  neceffity  of 
reciprocation  in  the  firlt  mover  waftes  much  power  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  inftrument  which  communicates  fuch  an  enor¬ 
mous  force  mull  be  extremely  firong,  and  be  well  fup- 
ported.  The  impelling  power  is  wafted  in  imparting,  and 
afterwards  deftroying,  a  vaft  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
working  beam.  The  fkilful  engineer  will  attend  to  this, 
and  do  his  utmoft  to  procure  the  neceffary  ftrength  of 
this  firft  mover,  without  making  it  a  vaft  load  of  inert 
matter.  He  wilTalfo  remark,  that  all  the  ftrains  on  it,  and 
on  its  fupports,  are  changing  their  directions  in  every  ftroke. 
This  requires  particular  attention  to  the  mannerof  fupport- 
ing  it.  If  we  obferve  the  fteam-engines  which  have  been 
long  ereCted,  we  fee  that  they  have  uniformly  fhaken  the 
building  to  pieces.  This  has  been  owing  to  the  ignorance 
or  inattention  of  the  engineer  in  this  particular.  They 
are  much  more  judicioufly  ereCted  now,  experience  hav¬ 
ing  taught  the  moft  ignorant  that  no  building  can  with. 
Itand  their  defultory  and  oppofite  jolts,  and  that  the  great 
movements  muft  be  fupported  by  a  frame-work  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  building  of  mafonry  which  contains  it.  The 
gudgeons  of  a  water- wheel  fhould  never  reft  on  the  wall  of 
the  building.  It  fhakes  it;  and,  if  fet  up  foon  after  the 
building  has  been  erefted,  it  prevents  the  mortar  from 
taking  firm  bond  ;  perhaps  by  Ihnttering  the  calcareous 
cryftals  as  they  form.  When  the  engineer  is  obliged  to 
reft  the  gudgeons  in  this  way,  they  Ihould  be  fupported 
by  a  block  of  oak  laid  a  little  hollow.  This  foftens  all 
tremors,  like  lprings  of  a  wheel-carriage.  This  practice 
would  be  very  ferviceable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  con- 
ltruCIion. 

It  will  frequently  conduce  to  the  good  performance  of 
an  engine,  to  make  the  aftion  of  t lie  refilling  work  un¬ 
equable,  accommodated  to  the  inequalities  of  the  impel¬ 
ling  power.  This  will  produce  a  more  uniform  motion 
in  machines  in  which  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  inconfi- 
dcrable.  There  are  fome  beautiful  fpecimens  of  this  kind 
of  adjuftment  in  the  mechanilm  of  animal  bodies. 

Another  circumftance  is  worth  notice,  and  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  attended  to  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  more 
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important  confiderations ;  this  is,  the  direElion  in  which 
any  force  is  given  to,  and  taken  from,  any  piece  of  wheel- 
work  ;  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  a  water- wheel  turning  its 
axis,  upon  which  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel  to  give  motion  to  a 
fecond  wheel,  for  the  purpofe  of  driving  any  machinery; 
now,  if  this  fecond  cog-wheel  is  applied  on  that  fide  of  the 
firlt  cog-vyheel  which  is  afeending,  it  will  be  oppofite  to 
that  fide  of  the  wheel  which  is  loaded  with  water,  and  is 
confequently  defeending.  In  this  Itate  the  gudgeons  of 
the  water-wheel  will  have  to  bear  (in  fome  cafes)  double 
the  ftrain  of  the  power  of  the  machine  ;  becaufe  the  po  wer, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  water,  is  applied  on  one  fide 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  is  taken  off  , by  turning  the 
fecond  cog-wheel  on  the  other  fide  :  the  centre,  or  ful¬ 
crum,  therefore,  bears  the  whole  power,  and  alfo  the  re¬ 
action  to  that  power,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  its  own 
parts ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  fteelyard 
or  balance-beam  bears  the  whole  of  the  weight  fufpended 
from  either  end,  and  its  own  weight  alfo.  On  the  other 
hand,  fuppofe  the  fecond  wheel  applied  on  the  defeending 
fide  of  the  water-wheel,  this  being  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
centre,  the  prefliire  thereon  will  be  far  iefs  than  the  power 
of  the  machine.  In  fome  cafes  (but  not  in  a  water-wheel), 
by  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  wheel- work,  the  power 
may  be  made  to  operate  to  lift  the  centres,  and  thus  in  part  . 
relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  fo  as  actually 
to  diminilh  the  preffureof  friftion  of  the  pivots,  when,  by 
a  contrary  application,  it  would  have  increafed  it  in  the 
fame  degree.  Similar  advantages  will  attend  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  adapting  the  pofitions  of  different  wheels  upon  their 
fliafts  to  the  different  weights  or  ftrains  they  have  to  bear, 
fo  that  the  gudgeons  at  the  two  ends  of  any  lhaft  may  have 
an  equal  drift  or  preffure  upon  them.  This  will  caufe 
them  to  wear  equally,  and  to  have  lefs  friftion,  becaufe 
they  may  be  made  fmaller  than  where  no  fuch  care  is  taken, 
ftill  having  fufficient  ftrength.  It  is  accomplilhed  by  con- 
fidering  the  drift  or  prelfure  upon  the  centre  of  every 
wheel  upon  any  axis,  and  placing  the  two  gudgeons  or 
pivots  of  the  axis  at  a  diftance  from  each  of  the  wheels, 
proportionate  to  the  drift  upon  its  centre.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  a  lhaft  has  a  cog-wheel  fixed  upon  it,  and  a  ftnall 
wheel  or  pinion  alfo  fixed  upon  it  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  wheel,  the  power  is  given  to  the  axis  by  wheel-work 
operating  upon  the  teeth  of  the  pinion,  and  the  re-aftion 
to  this  power  is  given  by  fome  machinery  which  the  teeth 
of  the  large  wheel  aftuates.  In  this  cafe  the  drift  on  the 
centre  of  the  pinion  will  be  very  confiderable,  becaufe  the 
power  is  applied  near  the  centre  of  the  axis  ;  but  the  wheel 
tranfmitting  the  power  at  a  greater  radius  will,  perhaps, 
have  much  lefs  drift  on  its  centre  (the  proportion  depend¬ 
ing  in  fome  degree  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  power 
and  re-aftion  are  applied,  as  Hated  in  our  lalt  obfervation): 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  the  gudgeon  at  that  end  of  the  lhalt, 
where  the  pinion  is  placed,  Ihould  be  lengthened  out,  fo 
as  to  give  the  bearing  point  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it 
than  the  wheel,  which  Ihould  have  its  gudgeon  placed 
much  nearer  to  it,  becaufe  lefs  ftrain  is  to  be  borne.  By 
this  means  the  drift  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  lhaft  will 
be  equally  divided  between  them  ;  and,  though  this  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  centre  cannot  be  always  accomplilhed  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  the  engineer  Ihould  always  have  it  in 
view  9  and  then,  where -it  is  not  practicable,  lie  Ihould  at¬ 
tain  the  fame  end  by  apportioning  the  ftrength  or  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  gudgeons  to  the  relative  drains  they  have  to  bear. 

An  endlefs  belt  or  ltrap  is  a  very  general  method  of 
tranfmitting  rotatory  motion  :  it  is  ulually  employed  in 
cafes  where  a  very  quick  motion  is  to  be  created,  and  the 
re-aftion  to  be  overcome  is  nearly  equable.  In  fuch  cafes 
it  has  the  advantage  of  wheel-work  from  its  fimplicity 
and  the  eafe  of  its  motion.  Some  curious  properties  be¬ 
long  to  the  endlefs Jlrap  ;  viz.  that  the  pulley  or  rigger  it 
works  upon  muft  be  largelt  in  the  middle,  that  is,  the 
diameter  muft  be  greater  in  the  middle  of  the  pulley  than 
at  the  edges,  becaufe  the  ltrap  always  rides  on  to  the  largelt 
diameter  oi  the  pulley,  and,  if  this  is  not  in  the  centre, 
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it  will  Hip  off  at  one  fide.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  any  fa- 
tisfaflory  explanation  of  this  faff;  nor  of  another,  that 
if,  by  accident,  one  of  the  pulleys  is  (topped  while  the 
(trap  is  urg  d  round  by  the  motion  of  the  other,  it  in- 
ftantly  flies.  .  ft'  its  pulley,  unlefs  the  edge  of  the  pulley 
fhould  be  mu  in  wider  than  the  (trap.  This  property  is  a 
great  recommendation  of  it  for  fome  purpofes,  fuch  as 
thrafhing-mills,  flour-dreffing  machines,  lathes,  cotton- 
machines,  See.  where  any  thing  accidentally  flopping  the 
machines  would  deftroy  them  if  driven  by  wheel-work; 
but  the.  Itrap  (lips  round,  and  very  foon  comes  off,  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  further  danger.  Belts  of  girt  web,  fuch  as  are 
ufed  for  faddle-girts,  are  fometimes  ufed  inltead  of  leather 
ftraps,  though  thefe  are  undoubtedly  preferable.  The 
itrap  (hould  be  dreffed  to  an  equal  thicknefs  and  breadth 
throughout,  and  the  ends  very  neatly  joined  ;  that  is,  of 
the  fame  thicknefs  there  as  at  every  other  part.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  done  by  (ewing,  but  the  beft  method  is  by  gluing 
them  together,  with  a  glue  compounded  of  Irifli  glue, 
i-finglafs,  aje-grounds,  and  boiled  linfeed-oil.  The  two 
ends  being  tapered  away  and  overlapped  are  united  with 
this  cement,  and  will  be  as  flexible  as  any  other  part,  but 
fo  ftrong  that  it  will  tear  to  pieces  in  any  part  rarher  than 
at  the  joint.  A  tool  for  equalizing  the  thicknefs  and 
breadth  of  the  ftraps  for  belts  is  delcribed  and  figured  un¬ 
der  the  article  Leather,  vol.  xii.  p.  413,  4.  They  will 
by  this  means  be  rendered  very  correct  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  unpleafant  in  machinery  than  the  joint  and  thick 
places  in  the  endlefs  ftraps  jerking  over  the  riggers,  and 
caufing  a  violent  drift  upon  the  centres  every  time  by  the 
increafed  tenfion  of  the  itrap. 

A  mechanic,  in  calculating  any  extenfive  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  to  depend  upon  ftraps  for  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  its  motions,  particulaily  if  they  are  of  great 
length  to  convey  their  motion  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
and  have  much  (train  upon  them,  (hould  always  confider 
that  fuch  machinery  will  lofe  fome  of  its  velocity  ;  that 
the  wheels,  which  are  turned  by  ftraps,  will  never  make 
quite  fo  many  revolutions  as  they  ought  to  do  from  a  cal¬ 
culation  of  their  diameters.  This  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  ari!e  from  the  (trap  dipping,  in  fome  degree,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  wdietls  it  pafles  over;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  fufpeft  that  it  arifes  from  another  caufe  which  has  not 
been  in veftigated,  viz.  the  elafticity  of  the  (trap:  for  in- 
ftance,  fuppofe  that  the  diftance  between  two  wheels  con¬ 
nected  by  a  (trap  is  ten  feet,  and  that  the  (train  upon  the 
Itrap  is  (uch  as  to  Itretch  or  extend  it  two  inches  in  that 
length  on  the  fide  which  bears  the  (train  (called  by  me¬ 
chanics  the  leading -fide')  ;  on  the  other,  or  returning-Jidc, 
there  will  be  no  (train,  and  therefore  the  ftrap  will  return 
to  its  original  length.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  wheel  which  is 
driven  will  lofe  in  its  motion  two  inches  in  every  ten  feet, 
becaufe  the  ftrap  gives  out  that  quantity  in  leading  to  the 
wheel,  but  takes  it  up  again  in  returning,  as  foon  as  the 
(train  is  removed  from  it. 

Mr.  Nichollon  has  deferibed  a  fpinning-wheel  for  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  charity-ichool,  in  which  a  large  horizontal  wheel, 
with  a  (lip  of  buff-leather  glued  on  its  upper  furface  near 
the  outer  edge,  drove  twelve  fpindles,  at  which  the  fame 
number  of  children  fat.  The  fpindles  had  each  a  fmall 
roller,  likewife  faced  with  leather,  and  were  capable,  by 
an  eafy  and  inftantaneous  motion,  of  being  thrown  in 
contact  with  the  large  wheel  at  pleafure;  each  child, 
therefore,  could  throw  her  own  part  of  the  apparatus 
into  work,  or  cauie  it  to  (top  as  often  or  as  long  as  (lie 
pleafed.  n 

Small  machines  are  fometimes  turned  by  a  catgut  baud, 
the  ends  of  which  are  united  by  a  (mall  (teel  hook  and 
eye,  tiie  hooks  being  fattened  at  one  end  and  the  eyes  at 
the  other.  They  are  made  with  tubes,  (or  the  reception 
ol  the  ends  ot  the  hand,  which  are  tapped  with  a  (crew 
within  tide;  and  the  band,  being  tapered  and  ferewed 
into  the  tube,  holds  very  (ait.  But,  to  prevent  it  draw¬ 
ing  out,  a  (mall  quantity  of  roll n  (hould  be  applied  to  the 
end  ot  the  band  which  projects  through  the  tube,  and  a 


hot  wire  being  touched  to  it  finges  and  hardens  the  end, 
that  it  will  never  draw  out  of  the  tube.  This  method  is 
conftantly  ufed  in  fmall  lathes,  and  works  very  neatly. 
The  pulleys  for  a  catgut  band  (hould  always  be  cut  with 
a  (harp  angular  groove,  for  the  reception  of  the  band  ;  and 
it  fhould  not  touch  the  bottom  of  it,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  flip.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  pulleys  are  beft  made 
of  wood,  becaufe  metals  foon  acquire  a  polifli,  which 
prevents  the  band  holding  firmly  upon  it.  The  wood 
(hould  be  cut  with  its  grain  acrofs  the  direffion  of  the 
band,  that  every  part  of  the  circumference  may  be  of  a 
fimilar  texture. 

Endlefs  chains  are  fometimes  ufed  to  communicate  motion 
of  wheels;  and  frequently  cogs  are  formed  on  the  wheels 
to  be  received  into  the  links  of  the  chains.  This  method 
is  very  practicable  on  particular  occafions  ;  and,  though 
it  has  not  advantages  to  put  it  in  competition  with  cog¬ 
wheels  adding  upon  each  other  when  they  can  be  applied, 
it  is  in  many  inftances  a  valuable  refource  to  the  engineer 
to  convey  motion  to  fome  diftance  when  it  requires  to  ba 
accurate,  and  where  it  would  injure  the  operation  of  the 
machine  if  any  motion  was  loft  by  the  dipping  of  bands. 
In  making  fuch  chains,  the  greateft  care  is  neceffary  to 
have  all  the  links  precilely  of  one  length,  and  the  cogs 
very  accurately  fitted  to  them,  or  a  great  friftion  will  be 
caufed  by  the  cogs  forcing  themfelves  into  (paces  not  ex¬ 
actly  fituated  to  receive  them.  The  beft  way  is  to  make 
the  links  in  the  manner  of  watch  or  clock  chains,  with 
iron  plates,  and  holes  drilled  through  them  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  to  receive  crofs  pins  upon  which  the  cogs  are  to 
aft.  By  this  means  the  lengths  may  be  made  far  more 
accurately  than  by  bending  the  iron  in  the  manner  of 
common  chain-links. 

The  conftruftion  of  bearings,  pivots,  gudgeons,  or 
centres,  of  fpindles,  as  they  are  indifferently  termed,  is 
a  mod  important  point;  thefe  parts  being  the  principal 
feats  of  that  friction  which  is  the  deftruction  of  all  ma¬ 
chinery.  Pivots  are  always  made  of  iron  or  (teel,  both 
becaufe  thefe  fubftances  are  better  adapted  for  rubbing 
furfaces,  and  that  their  (trength  admits  the  pivot  being 
as  fmall  as  poflible  ;  the  bearing,  or  bed  to  receive  the 
gudgeons  or  pivots,  fhould  be  of  a  fofter  metal,  as  brafs, 
tin,  or  zinc,  and  kept  well  fupplied  with  oil  when  at  work. 
Hardened  (teel  is  a  molt  admirable  fubftance  for  pivots- 
which  have  a  great  (train  to  bear,  and  a  rapid  motion. 
The  bearing  or  bed  may  alfo  be  made  of  the  fame  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and  is  the  only  inltance  where  two  bodies,  having 
friftion  againft  each  other,  can  with  propriety  be  made  of 
the  fame  fubftance :  for  it  is  found,  that,  where  iron  or 
foft-fteel  furfaces  are  worked  with  a  friftion  againlt  parts 
of  the  fame  fubftances,  the  friftion  and  abraiion  are  far 
greater  than  when  a  fofter  material,  as  brafs,  tin,  hard 
wood,  ivory,  horn,  &c.  is  ufed.  The  great  difficulty  of 
making  hard-fteel  pivots  to  fpindles  is  the  only  reafon 
they  are  not  generally  ufed;  but  there  are  fome  cafes,  in 
which  nothing  elfe  can  be  employed:  where  fteadinels 
and  accuracy  of  motion  are  required,  and  great  velocity 
at  the  fame  time.  To  obtain  this  accuracy,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  pivot  (hould  be  fitted,  and  kept  in  accurate  con- 
taft,  with  the  interior  furface  of  its  focket  or  pivot-hole; 
and  this  will  prefent  a  (iifiicient  accefs  of  oil,  to  prevent 
any  other  fpindle  than  one  of  hardened  (teel  from  burn¬ 
ing  or  heating  by  th.e  friftion,  when  in  rapid  motion;  and 
the  expanfion  occafioried  by  this  heat  increafes  the  preffure 
and  the  friftion,  till  the  pivot  becomes  fixed  in  its  focket, 
and  will  rather  twift  off  than  turn  round  in  it.  The  fpindle 
for  a  turning-lathe  mult  always  be  of  hard  (teel  ;  and,  even 
then,  a  failure  of  fupply  of  oil  for  a  moment  will  caufs 
it  to  burn  into  the  collar.  Circular  faw-fpindles  are  fre¬ 
quently  burnt  in  the  lame  manner  ;  their  motion  being 
very  quick. 

The  beft  form  of  a  gudgeon  or  pivot  for  a  fpindle  is, 
that  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  flat  Ihoulder,  to  prevent  it  from 
drifting  its  pofition  endways.  This  form  will  bear  moil 
(airly  and  lleadily ;  but  it  is  neceffary  that  the  focket,  or 
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bra fs  which  contains  the  pivot,  fhould  be  made  in  two 
halves,  and  put  together  with  fcrews,  that  the  halves  may¬ 
be  (crewed  clofer  as  the  focket  enlarges  by  wearing  :  but 
this  is  (till  an  imperfect  method,  becaufe  the  pivot  can 
never  fit  accurately  after  having  been  worn  ;  a  conical 
form  is  therefore  ufed  for  the  pivots  of  axles  requiring 
great  accuracy,  as  thefe  may  be  always  made  to  fill  their 
lockets,  by  prefiing  the  cone  farther  into  its  focket.  The 
cone  is  ufed  in  many  turning-lathes,  udiilft  others  are 
made  very  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  (boulder;  and,  as  the 
collar  is  of  hard  (feel,  they  do  not  wear  in  any  fenfible  de¬ 
gree.  Their  advantage  over  the  cone  is,  that  they  have 
no  drift  endways  upon  the  oppofite  centre,  as  the  cone 
has  ;  though  this  is  fo  (light  in  an  acute  cone,  as  to  be  of 
no  importance  in  fmall  machinery.  In  heavy  works,  fuch 
as  the  gudgeons  of  water-wheels,  a  conical  figure  would 
be  highly  improper,  and  has  no  advantage  to  recommend 
it  ;  as  fuch  gudgeons  feldom  have  any  brafs  fcrewed  down 
over  them,  their  own  weight  being  fufficient  to  keep  them 
clown,  and  they  always  fit  true  as  they  wear  away.  The 
molt  accurate  and  fimple  of  all  pivots  is  that  which  is 
fimilar  to  a  piece  of  work  while  turning  in  a  lathe;  the 
axis  having  a  fmall  hole  made  in  each  end  of  it,  and  the 
fiipports  formed  by  (harp  conical  points,  received  into  the 
holes;  and  one  of  them  mu  ft  be  adjuftable  by  a  fcrew,  to 
make  it  always  fit  the  length  of  the  fpindle.  It  is  ufual 
to  make  the  conical  points  on  the  ends  of  two  fcrews, 
either  of  which  may -then  be  adjufted.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  accompliftied  by  making  conical  points  at  the 
ends  of  the  fpindle,  and  forming  the  holes  .or  its  reception 
in  ends  of  the  two  fixed  fcrews,  which  can  at  all  times  be 
fcrewed  up  as  the  parts  wear.  It  is  the  mo(t  perfttft  of 
all  methods;  but  is  not  adapted  to  bear  any  great  (train, 
becaufe  the  fcrews  will  get  loofe ;  and  all  the  objections 
Co  the  conical  fpindle  apply  to  it. 

The  pivot  at  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  (haft,  which 
bas  a  great  weight  to  fultain,  as  in  a  heavy  horfe-wheel,  is 
stiade  of  an  hemifpherical  figure,  and  received  into  a  pro¬ 
per  cavity.  A  cylindrical  pivot,  having  a  flat  end,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  large  and  heavy  upright  axes  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  oil  fupplied  to  them,  as  the  great 
weight  prefl'es  it  out  from  between  the  adding  furfaces, 
and  the  gudgeon  burns.  To  avoid  this,  fome  mechanics 
uiake  a  cleft  acrofs  the  lower  face  of  the  gudgeon,  exaftly 
in  the  manner  of  a  (crew-head.  This  getting  full  of  oil, 
the  oil  is  conlfantly  fupplied  to  the  adding  furfaces.  We 
have  feen  an  horizontal  windmill,  having  a  vertical  axis 
ibo  feet  high,  with  fails  and  wheels  of  immenfe  weight, 
all  bearing  upon  one  pivot.  This  was  with  the  greatelfc 
difficulty  kept  in  order  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  keep  a 
fmall  ltream  of  cold  water  always  running  into  a  pan 
which  furrounded  the  gudgeon,  to  keep  it  cold.  This 
method  of  watering,  inltead  of  oiling,  a  gudgeon,  is  alio 
ufed  in  paper-mills;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
good  method. 

A  great  number  of  machines  depend  upon  reciprocating 
motions,  fuch  as  pump-mills,  faw-mills,  &c.  Where  the  fir  it 
mover  has  a  circular  motion,  as  a  water-wheel,  the  reci¬ 
procating  movement  will  be  mo(t  conveniently  produced 
by  means  of  a  crank  ;  becaufe  it  commences  the  change 
of  motion  by  degrees,  and  does  not  fuddenly  urge  the 
parts  into  motion  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  nor  fuddenly 
check  the  movement  again  ;  but  effects  both  changes 
without  violence.  It  is  proper,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  the  fir  It  mover  by  a  fly-wheel,  otherwife 
the  refiltance  of  the  work,  at  the  lnlfant  of  the  change  of 
motion,  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  machine  would  accelerate  in 
that  period,  and  then  be  checked  again.  The  fame  may 
be  accompliftied  by  having  feveral  of  the  reciprocating 
movements,  and  thele  act  alternately,  that,  when  one  re¬ 
quires  the  molt  power,  the  others  take  the  lealt,  fo  as  to 
equalize  the  refiltance  to  the  firtt  mover,  and  make  the 
motion  uniform.  All  reciprocating  machines  labour  un¬ 
der  great  , difad  vantages,  troin  the  circurnltance  that  a 
great  mafs  of  matter  mult  be  put  ia  motion,  and  this 
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motion  deftroyed  again.  Thus,  in  a  Angle  pump  forcing 
water  through  a  great  height  of  pipes,  the  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  is,  at  every  ftroke  the  pump  makes,  put  in  rapid  mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  wholly  loft  during  the  return  of  the  pump- 
bucket  for  another  ftroke,  when  freffi  impetus  mult  be 
given  to  the  water:  now,  by  applying  a  double  acting 
pump,  or  two  or  three  pumps  aiding  at  intervals,  and  the 
water  regulated  by  an  air-veffel,  the  motion  will  be  very 
ealy,  becaufe  the  column  of  water  will  be  in  conftant  mo¬ 
tion  through  the  pipes,  and  the  momentum,  once  given  to 
it,  will  continue  as  long  as  the  machine  is  at  work,  in- 
Itead  of  requiring  a  repetition  of  it  at  every  ftroke. 

In  every  machine,  the  aftion  of  the  moving  power  is 
transferred  to  the  working-point  through  the  parts  of  the 
machinery,  which  are  material,  inert,  or  heavy  ;  or,  ta 
defcribe  it  more  accurately,  before  the  neceffary  force 
can  be  excited  at  the  working- point  of  the  machine,  the 
various  connedfting  forces  mult  be  exerted  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine:  and,  in  order  that  the  working- 
point  may  follow  out  the  impreffion  already  made,  all  the 
connecting  parts  or  limbs  of  the  machine  mult  be  moved 
in  different  directions,  and  with  different  velocities.  Force 
is  neceffary  for  thus  changing  the  ftate  of  all  this  matter, 
and  frequently  a  very  conliderable  force.  Time  mult  alfo 
elapfe  before  all  this  can  be  accomplilhed.  This  often 
confumes,  and  really  vvaltes,  a  great  part  of  the  impelling 
power.  Thus,  in  a  crane  worked  by  men  walking  in  a 
wheel,  it  acquires  motion  by  flow  degrees;  becaufe,  in 
order  to  give  fufficient  room  for  the  action  of  the  number 
of  men  or  cattle  that  are  neceffary,  a  very  capacious  wheel 
mult  be  employed,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  inert 
matter.  All  of  this  mult  be  put  in  motion  by  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  preponderance  of  the  men  :  it  accelerates  (lowly, 
and  the  load  is  raifed.  When  it  has  attained  the  required 
height,  all  this  matter,  now  in  conliderable  motion,  muft 
be  flopped.  This  cannot  be  done  in  an  inftant,  with  a 
jolt,  which  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  even  hurt¬ 
ful  :  it  is  therefore  brought  to  reft  gradually.  This  aifo 
confumes  time.  Nay,  the  wheel  mull  get  a  motion  ia 
the  contrary  dire<5tion,  that  the  load  may -be  lowered  into 
the  cart  or  lighter;  and  this  can  only  be  accompliftied  by- 
degrees.  Then  the  tackle  muft  be  lowered  down  again, 
for  another  load,  which  alfo  muft  be  done  gradually.  All 
this  waltes  a  great  deal  both  of  time  and  force,  and  ren¬ 
ders  a  walking-wheel  a  very  improper  form  for  the  fir (fc 
mover  of  a  crane,  or  any  machine  whofe  ufe  requires  fucli 
frequent  changes  of  motion.  The  fame  thing  obtains, 
although  in  a  lower  degree,  in  the  (team. engine,  where 
the  great  beam  and  pump-rods,  fometimes  weighing  many 
tons,  muft  be  made  to  acquire  a  very  brilk  motion  in  op¬ 
pofite  directions,  twice  in  every  working  ltroke.  It  ope¬ 
rates,  in  a  greater  or  a  lets  degree,  in  all  engines  which 
have  a  reciprocating  motion  in  any  of  thtir  parts.  Pump- 
mills  are  of  neceftity  fubjedft  to  this  inconvenience.  In 
the  famous  engine  at  Marly,  about  hs  of  the  whole 
moving  power  of  forne  of  the  water-wiieels  is  employed 
in  giving  a  reciprocating  motion  to  a  let  of  rods  and 
chains,  which  extend  from  the  wheels  to  a  cittern  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  diftant,  where  they  work  a  let  of 
pumps:  thus  the  engine  is,  by  fuch  injudicious  conllruc- 
tion,a  monument  ot  ufelefs  magnificence,  and  the  Struggle 
of  ignorance  with  the  unchangeable  laws  ot  nature.  See 
Mar  Li,  p.  385.  In  machines  all  the  parts  of  which  con¬ 
tinue  the  direction  of  their  motion  unchanged,  the  inertia 
of  a  great  mafs  of  matter  does  no  harm  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contributes  to  preferve  the  ileadinels  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  in  fpite  of  fmall  inequalities  of  power  or  refiltance, 
or  unavoidable  irregularities  of  force  in  the  interior  part. 
But,  in  all  reciprocations,  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
performance  ;  and,  therefore,  conlti  uCtions  which  admit 
fuch  reciprocation  without  necefiity,  are  avoided  by  all 
the  intelligent  engineers. 

In  many  compound  machines  it  is  of  confequence  to  be 
able  to  detach  part  of  the  movements  while  the  others  con¬ 
tinue  in  motion.  Thus,  in  cotton-fpiiining  machines,  it 
3  is 
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is  neceflary  to  be  able  to  caft  ofF  or  dop  any  fpindle  at 
pleafure,  without  difturbing  the  red ;  and,  in  a  large  mill 
containing  many  machines,  it  is  effential  that  anyone  may 
be  releafed  without  interruption  to  the  fird  mover.  Such 
contrivances  are  called  coupling-boxes,  or  clutch-boxes. 
They  are  effected  in  various  ways  ;  but  vve  wifh  here  to  de- 
i'cribe  a  recent  improvement,  very  generally  adopted  in 
cotton  and  woollen  mills;  tin?  object  of  which  is  to  avoid 
a  jerk  being  given  to  any  machine  when  it  is  put  in  action, 
from  its  being  fuddenly  urged  from  a  date  of  red  to  a  (fate 
of  motion  ;  for,  if  the  movement  is  to  be  rapid,  nothing  can 
be  more  dedruftive  to  the  machine  than  the  violence  of 
the  Ihock  it  receives  from  the  common  clutch-box.  To 
avoid  this,  the  arm  which  gives  motion  to  the  machine 
when  the  clutch  of  the  running  fpindle  is  engaged  with 
it,  is  not  fixed  fad  upon  the  fpindle,  but  is  made  in  two 
halves  fcrewed  together  upon  a  circular  part  of  the  fpin¬ 
dle,  and  pinched  upon  it  lo  fad  by  the  fcrews,  that  it  will 
have  fufficient  fridtion  to  turn  the  machine  round  in  the 
ordinary  courfecf  its  work,  but  Hips  round  upon  the  fpin¬ 
dle  if  the  refidance  is  greater  than  this  fridlion,  which 
thus  becomes  the  meafure  of  the  power  dealt  out  to  the 
machine.  Suppofe  a  machine  of  this  kind  at  red,  the 
clutch  is  turned  by  the  fird  mover  with  a  confiderable  ve¬ 
locity,  and  is  fuddenly  connected  with  the  arm  above  de- 
fcribed  ;  now  it  requires  fome  time  (independent  of  any 
refidance  or  work  of  the  machine)  to  put  its  parts  in  mo¬ 
tion.  In  this  time  the  arm  flips  round  upon  the  fpindle ; 
but  the  friftion  afts  conflantly  and  with  an  equable  force 
upon  the  machine,  to  turn  it  round.  It  commences  its 
motion,  which  gradually  accelerates  until  it  arrives  at 
the  fame  velocity  as  the  driving-fpindle  ;  and  then  the 
flipping  of  the  box  ceafes,  and  the  machine  proceeds  in 
an  uniform  manner.  Still  the  box  is  a  very  ufeful  provi- 
fion  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  machine  to 
Hop  it,  by  any  thing  getting  into  its  movements  ;  the  box 
then  flips  round  without  breaking  the  works. 

All  machinery,  which  is  expofed  to  the  chance  of 
great  violence,  (hould  be  provided  with  fome  equivalent 
contrivance,  which  permits  the  movement  to  flip  when 
the  machine  is  overloaded,  and  would  otherwife  be  broken. 
This  effiedf  may  be  produced  by  conical  wheels  fitting 
into  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  a  valve  and  its  feat. 
One  of  them  being  fixed  to  each  fpindle,  will,  when  they 
are  jambed  into  each  other,  communicate  the  motion,  but 
permits  it  to  flip  if  overloaded.  Many  other  contrivances 
are  in  ufe  for  detaching  or  uniting  motions  at  pleafure. 
In  cog-wheels,  the  fupports  for  the  gudgeons  are  forrie- 
times  fitted  up  fo  as  to  be  moveable,  that  the  wheels  can 
be  feparated  to  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  relieve  each  other’s 
teeth.  At  other  times  one  of  the  wheels  is  fitted  on  a 
round  part  of  its  axis*  and  united  with  it  at  pleafure  by  a 
clutch-box.  Thus  the  wheels  are  always  in  motion,  but 
one  of  them  can  be  detached  at  pleafure  from  its  axis,  on 
which  it  flips  freely.  Bevelled  cog-wheels  are  eafiiy  dif- 
engaged,  by  fuffering  the  axis  of  one  to  move  a  little  end¬ 
ways,  and  then 'their  teeth  are  feparated. 

Wheels  turned  by  (traps  are  readily  connedled,  or  call 
off,  by  removing  the  ltrap  ;  but  this  is  not  eafiiy  done 
while  the  wheels  are  in  motion  ;  though  fome  dextrous 
workmen  are  able  to  put  on  the  (traps  when  the  wheels 
are  going;  but  it  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and 
great  danger,  if  the  motion  is  quick,  of  catching  the  fin¬ 
gers  in  the  (trap.  We  have  known  an  inftance  of  a  man’s 
arm  being  torn  away  at  the  fhoulder,  by  careleffnefs  in 
performing  this  operation.  For  difengaging  the  motion 
of  a  ltrap,  the  contrivance  called  the  live  and  dead  pulley 
is  very  ingenious;  it  conlilts  of  two  pulleys  placed  dole 
together  upon  any  axis  which  is  to  receive  a  circular  mo¬ 
tion.  The  endleis  (trap  or  band,  by  encompafling  one  of 
thele  pulleys,  gives  it  a  conftant  rotatory  motion.  Now 
one  of  them  being  fixed  fait  upon  the  fpindle,  and  the 
other  flipping  freely  round  upon  it,  gives  the  means  of 
turning  or  difcontinuing  the  motion  of  the  fpindle  at 
pleafure,  by  fh  if  ting  the  ltrap  either  upon  the  live  or  dead 


pulley,  which,  as  they  are  exn&ly  of  the  fame  flzc,  and 
clofe  to  each  other  upon  the  fpindle,  is  eafiiy  done.  The 
live  pulley  is  that  which  is  fixed  to  its  axis,  fo  called  from 
its  caufing  life  or  motion  to  the  fpindle,  and  the  machi¬ 
nery  appended  to  it.  The  dead  or  idle  pulley  is  that 
which  flips  upon  its  fpindle;  therefore,  when  the  (trap  is 
caufed  to  run  upon  it,  it  turns  round  without  giving  any 
motion  to  the  fpindle.  This  contrivance  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  give  motion  to  fmall  machinery,  from  the 
fimplicily  of  its  conftru&ion,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  put  in  motion  or  at  reft.  It  poflefles  alfo  another 
great  advantage,  viz.  it  occafions  no  fudden  fliock  to  the 
machinery  at  fird  ftarting,  as  it  does  not  ir.dantly  com¬ 
municate  to  it  the  full  velocity.  To  illudrate  this,  fup- 
pofe  the  ftrap  running  upon  the  dead  pulley,  and  the 
machine  therefore  at  red,  the  leading-fide  of  the  (trap  is  in 
general  conduced  through  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  board 
which  is  fitted  in  a  groove,  fo  as  to  have  liberty  of  Aiding 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  conduct  the  ftrap  to  work 
upon  either  of  the  pulleys;  but  this  is  not  neceflary,  nor 
always  attended  to,  for  the  perfon  who  attends  the  ma¬ 
chine  may,  by  the  flighted  preffure  on  the  leading-fide  of 
the  (trap  by  his  hand,  caufe  it  to  fhift  upon  the  other  pul¬ 
ley  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  done  indantly,  it  communicates 
the  motion  to  the  live  ptslley  by  degrees  ;  for,  at  fird  drift¬ 
ing,  it  begins  upon  a  very  narrow  furface  of  the  pulley, 
which  is,  therefore,  urged  into  motion,  but  without  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  machine,  as  the  (trap  at  fil'd  flips  partially 
upon  the  furface  of  the  live  pulley,  and  this,  as  we  have  * 
before  dated,  caufes  the  ftrap  to  endeavour  to  efcape  from 
the  pulley  ;  but  the  attendant  continues  to  prefs  the  ftrap 
on  the  leading  fide,  and  force  it  to  a6t  upon  the  live  pul¬ 
ley,  which,  having  attained  its  full  velocity,  and  the  ltrap 
no  longer  flipping  upon  it,  has  no  tendency  to  get  off,  . 
unlefs  the  machine  is  overloaded,  and  then  it  will  get  off 
to  the  dead  pulley.  The  live  and  dead  pulley  is  very  ex- 
tenfively  ufed  in  cotton  machinery,  and  is  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  contrivance  ;  the  only  objection  to  it  being  that  the 
bufli  in  thecentre  of  the  idle  pulley  is  liable  to  wear  very 
loofe  in  a  fhort  time.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that 
the  driving-wheel  for  the  ftrap  of  the  live  and  dead  pulley 
mud  be  as  broad  in  its  edge  as  both  the  live  and  dead  pul-  . 
ley  together ;  indeed  it  is  generally  a  long  cylindrical 
drum,  which  receives  many  ftraps  for  turning  different 
machines. 

A  motion  is  frequently  required  in  machinery,  by  which 
a  wheel  or  axis  is  made  to  revolve  in  one  direction  for 
any  required  time,  and  then  at  pleafure  changed,  fo  as  to 
revolve  in  the  other  diredtion.  Various  means  may  be 
ufed  for  effecting  this  purpofe.  The  mod  common  is  by 
means  of  two  equal  and  fimilar  bevelled  or  contrate  wheels, 
fituated  on  the  fame  axis,  and  their  teeth  towards  each 
other.  A  third  bevelled  wheel  is  applied  with  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  former,  and  its  teeth  engaging  at 
pleafure  with  either  of  the  two  wheels,  which,  as  they 
turn  the  fame  way  round,  can  be  made  to  adt  at  one 
or  other  of  the  fides  of  the  third  wheel,  fo  as  to  turn  it  in 
either  diredtion,  as  it  is  engaged  witii  either  of  the  two 
wheels.  This  movement  was  applied  by  Mr.  Smeaton  to 
a  machine  he  invented  for  drawing  coals  from  coal-pits. 

In  this  the  third  wheel  was  a  trundle,  and  could  be,  by  a 
lever,  made  to  work  in  the  teeth  of  either  of  the  cog¬ 
wheels  which  were  mounted  upon  the  axis  of  a  water¬ 
wheel,  and  thus  turned  the  trundle  either  way  at  pleafure, 
to  draw  up  or  let  down  the  baikets,  or  corves,  which  were 
fufpended  from  a  drum  upon  the  axis  of  the  trundle. 
Some  mechanics  have  conitrudted  the  contrivance  in  a 
different  manner,  by  fitting  the  two  wheels  upon  a  circular 
part  of  the  fpindle,  and  fuffering  them  to  turn  round  freely 
upon  it.  Their  teeth  are  always  engaged  with  the  teeth, 
of  the  third  wheel;  and  therefore  they  are  always  revolv¬ 
ing  in  oppofite  diredlions,  and  either  can  at  pleafure  be 
connected  with  the  axis  by  a  Aiding  clutch-box,  but  which 
is  not  long  enough  to  engage  both  at  once.  The  axis 
can,  by  this  means,  be  made  to  reyolve  in  the  .dirc&iou 
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of  either  wheel  at  pleafure,  by  Hiding  the  clutch-box  to¬ 
wards  that  wheel. 

We  have  feen  a  very  ingenious  application  of  the  live 
and  dead  pulley  to  this  purpofe,  for  a  crane  in  a  cotton- 
mill,  to  take  up  and  down  the  goods,  work  people,  &c. 
It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Strutt,  and  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  in  his  cotton-mills  at  Belper,  Dsrbyfhire.  In  this 
machine  it  was  neceflary  to  have  a  motion  which  could 
be  turned  either  way  at  pleafure,  to  draw  up  or  let  down 
the  bafket  ;  but  the  double  wheel-work  above  defcribed 
was  evidently  improper,  from  the  bidden  jerk  it  would 
have  given  at  the  inbuilt  of  changing-  the  motion.  It  was 
effected  in  this  manner  i  an  axis  which-  gave  motion  to 
the  crane-barrel  has  two  pair  of  live  and  dead  pulleys 
ppon  it,  and  alfo  a  brake-wheel  to  Hop  the  motion,  which 
is  fituated  between  the  two  pair;  an  endlefs  ftrap  is  con¬ 
duced  to  each  pair,  being  turned  by  a  long  drum  placed 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pulleys,  and  kept  in  confia.nt 
motion  by  the  mill.  One  of  thele  endlefs  ftraps  is  croffed 
between  the  drum  and  its  pulleys,  but  the  other  is  not ; 
therefore  one  pair  of  the  live  or  dead  pulleys  is  always 
revolving  in  one  direction,  and  the  others  are  turning  in 
an  oppofite  way.  Both  ft  raps  are  conducted  through 
guides  fixed  to  a  fliding-rail,  by  which  the  ftraps  can  be 
fhifted,  both  at  once,  ftdeways.  When  this  rail  is  in  a  po¬ 
rtion  that  the  ftraps  are  both  upon  their  dead  pulleys, 
the  axis  and  brake-wheel  are  at  reft,  and  in  this  pofition 
the  rail  has  a  tendency  to  remain,  unlefs  forced  by  hand. 
On  moving  the  rail  one  way  from  the  quiefcent  point,  one 
of  the  ftraps  is  thrown  on  ks  live  pulley,  and  the  fpindle 
turns  with  it,  winding  up  the  bafket.  By  moving  the 
rail  in  the  other  direction  beyond  its  quiefcent  point,  this 
itrap  is  fhifted  on  to  its  dead  pulley,  and  becomes  inactive  ; 
but  the  other  (trap  operates  on  its  live  pulley,  to  turn 
the  fpindle  in  the  oppofite  direction,  and  lets  down  the 
bafket. 

Logwood  rafping-engines,  fcrew-preftes,  and  fome  other 
machines,  require  a  motion  to  work  them  forwards  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  then  the  direction  is  to  be  reverfed  to 
draw  them  back,  which  requires  but  very  little  power  to 
effeCt  it.  In  this  cafe  the  motion  may  be  effected  by  a 
pair  of  cog-wheels  turning  each  other,  and  thus  commu¬ 
nicating  the  motion  for  one  dire  Cion  in  which  it  is  to 
perform  the  work.  A  couple  of  puileys  are  fixed  on  the 
refped'tive*axes  near  the  cog-wheels,  and  an  endlefs  ftrap 
connects  them  ;  but  the  ftrap  is  fo  long,  that,  when  the 
cog-wheels  are  in  gear,  the  ftrap  hangs  flack,  and  does 
not  operate  ;  but  to  reverfe  the  movement,  the  fockets  for 
one  of  the  gudgeons  of  the  driving  fpindle  or  axis  is  made 
to  fhift,  that  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of  the  two 
wheels  may  be  increafed,  fo  as  to  difengage  the  teeth  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  ftrap  becomes  tight,  and  turns  the 
wheels  back  ;  but,  on  bringing  the  wheels  together  again, 
the  ftrap  becomes  flack,  and  the  wheels  refume  their  ori¬ 
ginal  courfe. 


Of  Friction,  and  of  the  Rigidity  of  Ropes. 

I.  The  friction  generated  in  the  communicating  parts 
of  machinery,  oppofes  fuch  a  reftltance  to  the  impelling 
power,  and  is  fo  injurious  to  the  machine  itfelf,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  effeCts  of  this  retarding 
force,  and  with  the  method  of  diminiftiing  its  effeCts  on 
machinery,  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  practical  me¬ 
chanic. 

The  fubjeCt  of  friction  has ,  been  examined  at  great 
length  by  Anion  tons,  Bulfinger,  Parent,  Euler,  and  Boflut ; 
and  has  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  our  ingenious 
countryman  Mr.  Vince  of  Cambridge. 

He  found  that  the  friction  of  hard  bodies  in  motion  is 
an  uniformly  retarding  force,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
friction  ccnfidered  as  equivalent  to  a  weight  drawing  the 
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moving  force  exprefled  by  its  weight,  W  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  the  horizontal  plane,  S  the  fpace  through 
which  the  moving  force  or  weight  defceijded  in  the  time  t, 
and  g-io-oSj  feet,  the  force  of  gravity.  Mr.  Vince  alfo 
found  that  the  quantity  of  friction  incrcafes  in  a  Ic-fs  ratio 
than  the  quantity  0!  matter  or  weight  of  the  body  ;  and 
that  the  friCtion  of  a  body  does  nor  continue  the  fame 
when  it  has  different  furfaces  applied  to  the  plane  oil 
which  it  moves,  but  that  the  lmalleft  furfaces  will  have  the 
leaft  friction. 

Notwithftanding  the  attempts  of  preceding  pbilofophers 
to  unfold  the  nature  of  friction,  it  was  referved  for  the 
celebrated  Coulomb  to  furjnount  the  difficulties  "hich 
are  irifeparable  ffosi  fuch  an  in veiiigation,  and  to  give  an 
accurate  and  fatisfactory  view  of  this  difficult  branch  of 
mechanical  philofophy.  See  p.  624.  As  it  would  be  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  nature  of  our  work  to  follow  this  ingenious 
philofopher  through  his  numerous  and  varied  experiments, 
we  fhal!  only  .p relent  the  reader  with  the  interefting  refults 
to  which  they  led. 

The  friction  of  homogeneous  bodies,  or  bodies  of  the 
fame  kind,  moving  upon  one  another,  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  heterogeneous  bodies  ; 
but  Coulomb  has  fliown  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  He  found,  for  example,  that  the  friCtion  of  oak. 

upon  oak  was  equal  to  — - —  of  the  force  of  predion  5  the 
2-34 

friftion  of  pine  again  ft  pine - and  that  of  oak  againft 
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Pine  —  *  The  friction  of  oak  againft  copper  was  - , 

and  that  of  oak  againft  iron  nearly  the  fame. 

It  was  generally  fuppofed  that,  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  the 
friction  is  greateft  when  the  bodies  are  dragged  contrary 
to  the  courfe  of  their  fibres  ;  but  Coulomb  has  ihown  that 
the  friction  is  in  this  cafe  fotnetimes  the  fmalleft.  When 
the  bodies  moved  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  the  fric¬ 
tion  was  - of  the  force  with  which  they  were  prefled 

-•34- 

together ;  but,  when  the  motion  was  contrary  to  the  courfs 

of  the  fibres,  the  friction  was  only  — —  • 

3-76 

Prop.  LXXVIII.  The  longer  the  rubbing  furfaces  remain  in 
contact,  the  greater  is  their  frittion. — When  wood  was  moved 
upon  wood  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  the 
friCtion  was  increafed  by  keeping  the  furfaces  in  contaCfc 
Tor  a  few  feconds  ;  and,  when  the  time  was  prolonged  to 
a  minute,  the  friCtion  feemed  to  have  reached  its  fartheft 
limit.  But,  when  the  motion  was  contrary  to  the  courfe 
of  the  fibres,  a  greater  time  was  neceflary  before  the  fric¬ 
tion  arrived  at  its  maximum.  When  wood  was  moved 
upon  metal,  the  friCtion  did  not  attain  its  maximum  till 
the  furfaces  had  continued  in  contaCt  for  five  or  fix  days  ; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  when  wooden  furfaces 
were  anointed  with  tallow,  the  time  requifite  for  produc¬ 
ing  the  greateft  quantity  of  friCtion  is  increafed.  When 
the  furfaces  of  metallic  bodies  were  moved  upon  one 
another,  the  time  of  producing  a  maximum  of  friCtion 
was  not  changed  by  the  interpolition  of  olive-oil ;  it  was 
increafed,  however,  by  employing  fwine’s  greafe  as  an 
unguent,  and  was  prolonged  to  five  or  fix  days  by  be- 
finearing  the  furfaces  with  tallow. 

Prop.  LXXIX.  FriBion  is  in  general  proportional  to  the 
force  with  which  the  rubbing  furfaces  are  prefect  together  ;  and 
is,  for  the  mojl  part,  equal  to  between  \  and  5  of  that  force. 

In  order  to  prove  the  fir  It  part  of  this  proportion,  Cou¬ 
lomb  employed  a  large  piece  of  wood,  whole  furface  con¬ 
tained  three  fquare  feet,  and  loaded  it  fucceflively  with 
74  pounds,  874  pounds,  and  2474  pounds.  In  thefs 

cafes  the  friCtion  was  fucceflively  — ~ ,  — — 9  -i —  of  the 
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force  of  prefllon  ;  and,  when  a  lefs  furface  and  other  weights 

were  ufed,  the  fridion  was — - — ,  - ,  - -  Similar 

a'30  2‘42  2'40 

refults  u’ere  obtained  in  all  Coulomb’s  experiments,  even 
when  metallic  furfaces  were  employed. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  proportion  has  alfo  been  efta- 
blidied  by  Coulomb.  He  found  that  the  greateft:  fridion 
is  engendered  when  oak  moves  upon  pine,  and  that  it 


amounts  to - -  of  the  force  of  predion  ;  on  the  contrary, 

1  '7® 

when  iron  moves  upon  brafs,  the  leaf!  fridion  is  produced, 
and  it  amounts  to  i  of  the  force  of  predion. 

Prop.  LXXX.  Fr idion  is  in  general  not  increafed  by  aug¬ 
menting  the  rubbing  furfaces .■ — When  a  fuperficies  of  three 
feet  fquare  was  employed,  the  fridion,  with  different 


freights,  was 


at  a  medium  ;  but  when  a  fmall  furface 


Was  ufed,  the  fridion  inftead  of  being  greater,  as  might 

1 

have  been  expeded,  was  only  * 

Prop.  LXXXI.  Fridion  for  the  mojl  part  is  not  augmented 
by  an  increafe  of  velocity.  In  fome  cafes,  it  is  diminifhed  by 
an  augmentation  of  celerity.—  M.  Coulomb  found,  that, 
when  wood  moved  upon  wood  in  the  diredion  of  the 
fibres,  the  fridion  was  a  conftant  quantity,  however  much 
the  velocity  was  varied  ;  but  that,  when  the  furfaces  were 
very  fmall  in  refped  to  the  force  with  which  they  were 
prefied,  the  fridion  was  diminifhed  by  augmenting  the  rapidity ; 
the  fridion,  on  the  contrary,  was  increaled  when  the 
furfaces  were  very  large  as  compared  with  the  force  of 
prelfure.  When  the  wood  was  moved  contrary  to  the  di- 
redion  of  its  fibres,  the  fridion  in  every  cafe  remained  th« 
fame.  If  wood  be  moved  upon  metals,  the  fridion  is 
greatly  increafed  by  an  increafe  of  velocity;  and,  when 
metals  move  upon  wood  befmeared  with  tallow,  the  fric¬ 
tion  is  dill  augmented  by  adding  to  the  velocity.  When 
metals  move  upon  metals,  the  fridion  is  always  a  conftant 
quantity;  but,  when  heterogeneous  fubftances  are  em¬ 
ployed  which  are  not  bedaubed  with  tallow,  the  fridion 
is  fo  increafed  with  the  velocity,  as  to  form  an  arithmetical 
progrefiion  when  the  velocities  form  a  geometrical  one. 

Prop.  LXXXII.  The  fridion  of  loaded  cylinders  rolling 
upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  in  the  dired  ratio  of  their  weights, 
and  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  diameters. — In  Coulomb’s  ex¬ 
periments,  the  fridion  of  cylinders  of  guaiacum  w'ood, 
which  were  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  loaded  with 
3000  pounds,  was  18  pounds,  or  3*5  of  the  force  of  predion. 
In  cylinders  of  elm,  the  fridion  was  greater  by  and  was 
fcarcely  diminifhed  by  the  interpofuion  of  tallow. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  fridion  of  the 
axes  of  pulleys,  M.  Coulomb  obtained  the  following  re- 
fults. — When  an  iron  axle  moved  in  a  brafs  bufii,  the  fric¬ 
tion  was  £  of  the  preffure  ;  but,  when  the  bufh  was  be- 
fmeared  with  very  clean  tallow,  the  fridion  was  only  fj-, 
when  fw i ne’s  greafe  was  interpofed,  the  fridion  amounted 

to—  ;  and,  when  olive-oil  was  employed  as  an  unguent, 
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the  fridion  was  never  lefs  than  §  or  —  •  When  the  axis 

TS  . 

was  of  green  oak,  and  the  bufh  of  guaiacum-wood,  the 
fridion  was  when  tallow  was  interpofed  ;  but,  when 
the  tallow  was  removed,  fo  that  a  fmall  quantity  only  co¬ 
vered  the  furface,  the  fridion  was  increafed  to  f?.  Wiien 
the  bufh  was  made  of  elm,  the  fridion  was  in  iimilar  cir- 
cumftances  and  which  is  the  leaft  of  all.  If  the 
axis  be  made  of  box,  and  the  bufh  of  guaiacum-wood, 
the  fridion  will  be  and  circumfvances  being  the 
fame  as  before.  If  the  axle  be  of  box,  and  the  bufh  of 
elm,  the  fridion  will  be  fy  and  ^  ;  and,  if  the  axle  be 
©f  iron  and  the  bufh  of  elm,  the  fridion  will  be  of  the 
force  of  preffion. 


Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  and  effeds  of  fridion, 
we  (hall  now  attend  to  the  method  of  lefleningthe  refift- 
ance  which  it  oppofes  to  the  motion  of  machines.  The 
mod  efficacious  mode  of  accomplifhing  this  is  to  convert 
that  fpecies  of  fridion  which  arifes  from  one  body  being 
dragged  over  another,  into  that  which  is  occafioned  by 
one  body  rolling  upon  another.  As  this  will  always 
diminifh  the  refiftance,  it  may  be  eafily  effeded  by  ap¬ 
plying  wheels  or  rollers  to  the  fockets  or  bullies  which 
fuftain  the  gudgeons  of  large  wheels,  and  the  axles  of 
wheel-carriages.  Cafatus  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
recommended  this  apparatus.  It  was  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sturmius  and  Wollius  ;  but  was  not  ufed  in 
pradice  till  Sully  applied  it  to  clocks  in  the  year  1716, 
and  Mondran  to  cranes  in  1725.  Notvvithftanding  thefe 
folitary  attempts  to  introduce  fridion-wheels,  they  feem  to 
have  attraded  little  notice  till  the  celebrated  Euler  exa¬ 
mined  and  explained,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  their  na¬ 
ture  and  advantages.  The  diameter  of  the  gudgeons  and 
pivots  fhould  be  made  as  fmall  as  the  weight  of  the  wheel 
and  the  impelling  force  will  permit.  The  gudgeons  fhould 
reft  upon  wheels  as  large  as  circumftances  will  allow,  hav¬ 
ing  their  axes  as  near  each  other  as  poflible,  but  no  thicker 
than  what  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  fuftain  the  fuperin- 
cumbent  weight.  When  thefe  precautions  are  properly 
attended  to,  the  rtefiftance  which  arifes  from  the  fridion 
of  the  gudgeons,  See.  will  he  extremely  trifling. 

The  effeds  of  fridion  may  likewife  in  fome  meafure  b» 
removed  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  impelling  power, 
and  by  proportioning  the  fize  of  the  fridion-wheels  to  the 
preffure  which  they  feverally  fuftain.  If  we  fuppofe,  for 
example,  that  the  weight  of  a  wheel,  whofe  iron  gud¬ 
geons  move  in  bufhes  of  brafs,  is  ioo  pounds;  then  the 
fridion  arifing  from  both  its  gudgeons  will  be  equivalent 
to  25  pounds.  If  we  fuppofe  alfo  that  a  force  equal  to 
40  pounds  is  employed  to  impel  the  wheel,  and  ads  in  the 
diredion  of  gravity,  as  in  the  cafes  of  overfliot-wheels, 
the  preffure  of  the  gudgeons  upon  their  fupports  will  then 
be  140  pounds,  and  the  fridion  35  pounds.  But,  if  the 
force  of  40  pounds  could  be  applied  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  ad  in  dired  oppofition  to  the  wheel’s  weight,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  gudgeons  upon  their  fupports  would  be  100 — 40, 
or  60  pounds,  and  the  fridion  only  15  pounds.  It  is  im- 
poffible  indeed  to  make  the  moving  force  ad  in  dired  op¬ 
pofition  to  the  gravity  of  the  wheel,  in  the  cafe  of  water¬ 
mills  ;  and  it  is  often  impradicable  for  the  engineer  to 
apply  the  impelling  power  but  in  a  given  way  ;  but  there 
are  many  cafes  in  which  the  moving  force  may  be  fo 
exerted,  as  at  leaft  not  tojncreafe  the  fridion  which  arifes 
from  the  wheel’s  weight. 

When  the  moving  force  is  not  exerted  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  diredion,  but  obliqueiy,  as  in  underfhot- wheels, 
the  gudgeon  will  prefs  with  greater  force  oil  one  part  of 
the  locket  than  on  any  other  part.  This  point  will  evi¬ 
dently  be  on  the  fide  of  the  bufh  oppofite  to  that  where 
the  power  is  applied  ;  and,  its  diftance  from  the  lowefl: 
point  of  the  focket,  which  is  fuppofed  circular  and  con¬ 
centric  with  the  gudgeon,  being  called  x,  we  (hall  have 
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tang.  i  that  is,  the  tangent  of  the  arch  contained 

between  the  point  of  greateft  preffure  and  the  loweft  point 
of  the  bufh  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  horizontal  forces 
divided  by  the  lum  of  all  the  vertical  forces  and  the  weight 
of  the  wheel,  H  reprefenting  the  former  and  V  the  latter 
quantities.  The  point  of  greateft  preffure  being  thus  de¬ 
termined,  the  gudgeon  mutt  be  fupported  at  that  part  of 
the  largeft  tridion-wheel,  in  order  to  equalize  the  fridion 
upon  their  axles. 

The  application  of  thefe  general  principles  to  particular 
cafes  is  lo  Ample  as  not  to  require  any  illustration.  To 
aid  the  conceptions,  however,  of  the  pradical  mechanic, 
we  may  mention  two  cafes  in  which  fridion- wheels  have 
been  fuccefsfully  employed, 
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Mr.  Gottlieb,  the  conftraftor  of  a  new  crane,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  for  what  he  calls  an  anti-attrition  axle- 
tree,  the  beneficial  effefts  of'which  he  has  afcertained  by 
a  variety  of  trials.  It  confilts  of  a  fteel  roller  R,  fig.  109, 
about  four  or  fix  inches  long,  which  turns  within  a  groove 
cut  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  axle-tree  C,  which  runs  in 
the  nave  AB  of  the  wheel.  When  the  carriage  wheels 
are  at  reft,  Mr.  Gottlieb  has  given  the  friction- wheel  its 
proper  pofition  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  point  of  greateft 
preffure  will  change  when  they  are  put  in  motion,  and  will 
be  nearer  the  front  of  the  carriage.  This  point,  however, 
will  vary  with  the  weight  of  the  load  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently 
obvious  that  the  friction. roller  fhould  be  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lowelt  point  of  the  axle-tree. 

Mr.  Garnett,  of  Briltol,  has  applied  fridtion-rollers  in  a 
different  manner,  which  does  not,  like  the  preceding  me¬ 
thod,  weaken  the  axle-tree.  Inftead  of  fixing  them  in 
k  the  iron  part  of  the  axle,  he  leaves  a  fpace  between  the 
nave  and  the  axis  to  be  filled  with  equal  rollers  almoft 
touching  each  other.  A  feftion  of  this  apparatus  is  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  no.  where  A  B  C  D  is  the  metallic  ring 
inferted  in  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  axle-tree  is  repre- 
fented  at  E,  placed  between  the  friftion-rollers  I,  I,  I, 
made  of  metal,  and  having  their  axes  inferted  into  a  circle 
of  brafs  which  paffes  through  their  centres.  The  circles 
are  rivetted  together  by  means  of  bolts  palling  between 
the  rollers,  in  order  to  keep  them  feparate  and  parallel. 

As  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Coulumb,  that 
the  lealt  friction  is  generated  when  poliftied  iron  moves 
upon  brafs,  the  gudgeons  and  pivots  of  wheels,  and  the 
axles  of  friction-rollers,  fhould  all  be  made  of  poliftied 
iron;  and  the  bullies  in  which  thefe  gudgeons  move,  and 
the  friCtion-wheels,  ftiould  be  formed  of  poliftied  brafs. 

When  every  mechanical  contrivance  has  been  adopted 
for  diminifhing  the  obltruCtion  which  arifes  from  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  communicating  parts,  it  may  be  ftill  farther 
removed  by  the  judicious  application  of  unguents.  The 
moft  proper  for  this  purpofe  are  fwine’s  greafe  and  tallow 
■when  the  furfaces  are  matTe  of  wood,  and  oil  when  they 
are  of  metal.  When  the  force  with  which  the  furfaces 
are  prefted  together  is  very  great,  tallow  will  diminilh  the 
friCtion  more  than  fwine’s  greafe.  When  the  wooden 
furfaces  are  very  fmall,  unguents  will  lefien  their  fridion 
a  little,  but  it  will  be  greatly  diminiftied  if  wood  moves 
upon  metal  greafed  with  tallow.  If  the  velocities,  how¬ 
ever,  are  increafed,  or  the  unguent  not  often  enough  re¬ 
newed,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  but  particularly  in  the  laft,  the 
xmguent  will  be  more  injurious  than  ufeful.  The  bell 
mode  of  applying  it,  is  to  cover  the  rubbing-furfaces  with 
as  thin  a  ftratum  as  pollible,  for  the  frid ion  will  then  be' 
a  conltant  quantity,  and  will  not  be  increafed  by  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  velocity. 

In  fmall  works  of  wood,  the  interpofition  of  the  powder 
of  black  lead  has  been  found  very  ufeful  in  relieving  the 
motion.  The  ropes  of  pulleys  fhould  be  rubbed  with 
tallow ;  and,  whenever  the  (crew  is  ufed,  the  fquare  threads 
fhould  be  preferred.  Appendix  to  Fergujon's  Lettures. 

II.  When  ropes  pais  over  cylinders  or  pulleys,  a  confi- 
derable  force  is  necelfary  to  bend  them  into  the  form  of 
the  circumference  round  which  they  are  coiled.  The  force 
■which  is  necelfary  to  overcome  this  refinance  is  called  the 
Jliffnefs  or  rigidity  of  the  ropes .  This  important  fubjeCt  was 
firft  examined  by  Amontons,  (Mem.  Acad.  1699.)  who 
contrived  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  alcertaining  the  ri¬ 
gidity  of  ropes.  His  experiments  were  repeated  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  part  by  fubftquent  philofophers,  but  particu¬ 
larly  by  M.  Coulomb,  who  has  inveltigated  the  fubjeft 
with  more  care  and  fuccefs  than  any  ot  his  predeceflors. 
His  experiments  were  made  both  with  the  apparatus  of 
Amontons,  and  with  one  of  his  own  invention  ;  and,  as 
there  was  no  great  Jifcrepancy  in  the  refults,  he  was  au- 
ihorifed  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  experiments.  The 
limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  ro  give  an  account 
®f  the  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were  condu&edj 


or  even  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  the  various  conclufions 
which  were  obtained.  We  can  only'  prefent  the  reader 
with  fome  of  tliofe  leading  refults  which  may  be  ufeful 
in  the  conftruction  of  machinery. 

1.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  increafes,  the  more  that  the 
fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed  are  twilled. 

2.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  increafes  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  their  diameters.  According  to  Amontons  and  Defa- 
guliers,  the  rigidity  increafes  in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  ropes;  but  this  probably  arofe  from  the 
flexibility  of  the  ropes  which  they  employed  ;  for  Defa- 
guliers  remarks,  that,  when  he  ufed  a  rope  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  was  half  an  inch,  its  rigidity  was  increafed  in  a  greater 
proportion  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  had  em¬ 
ployed  ropes  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  like 
thole  ufed  by  Coulomb,  they  would  have  obtained  limi- 
lar  refults.  (SeeN°9.) 

3.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  is  in  the  fimple  and  direct 
ratio  of  their  tenfion. 

4.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  cylinders  round  which  they  are  coiled. 

5.  In  general,  the  rigidity  of  ropes  is  direftly  as  their 
tenfions  and  the  fquares  of  their  diameters,  and  inverfely 
as  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  round  which  they  are 
wound. 

6.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  increafes  fo  little  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  machine,  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  the 
account  when  computing  the  effects  of  machines. 

7.  The  rigidity  of  fmall  ropes  is  diminifhed  when  pene¬ 
trated  with  moilture  ;  but,  when  the  ropes  are  thick,  their 
rigidity  is  increafed. 

8.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  is  increafed,  and  their  ftrength 
diminifhed,  when  they  are  covered  with  pitch;  but,  when 
ropes  of  this  kind  are  alternately  immerfed  in  the  lea 
and  expofed  to  the  air,  they  laft  longer  than  when  they 
are  not  pitched.  This  increafe  of  rigidity,  however,  is 
not  lo  perceptible  in  fmall  ropes  as  in  tliofe  which  are 
pretty  thick. 

9.  The  rigidity  of  ropes  covered  with  pitch  is  a  fixth 
part  greater  during  froft  than  in  the  middle  of  fummer ; 
but  this  increafe  of  rigidity  does  not  follow  the  ratio  of 
their  tenfions. 

10.  The  refiltance  to  be  overcome  in  bending  a  rope 
over  a  pulley  or  cylinder  may  be  reprefented  by  a  for¬ 
mula  compofed  of  two  terms.  The  firft  term  is  a 

r 

conltant  quantity  independent  of  the  tenfion  ;  a  beino-  a 
conltant  quantity  determined  by  experiment,  D"  a  power 
oj  the  diameter  D  of  the  rope,  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
pulley  or  cylinder  round  which  the  rope  is  coiled.  The 

IT) 

fecond  term  of  the  formula  is  Tx - 5  where  T  is  the 

r 

tenfion  of  the  rope,  b  a  conftant  quantity,  and  D”  and 
r  the  famAas  before.  Hence  the  complete  formula  is 
aD"  bT)n  D" 

- |-TX - =  Xrt+T<$.  The  exponent  n  of  the 

r  t  ' 

quantity  D  diminifhes  with  the  flexibility  of  the  rope,  but 
is  generally  equal  to  1*7  or  i-8  ;  or,  as  in  N°  2,  the  rigi¬ 
dity  is  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
rope.  When  the  cord  is  much  ufed,  its  flexibility  is  in- 
creafed,  and  n  becomes  equal  to  1*5  or  1*4. 

Of  WHEEL-CARRIAGES. 

When  a  wheel  furmounts  an  obftacle,  it  a<fls  as  a  lever 
of  the  firft  kind,  and  its  power  to  overcome  fuch  refin¬ 
ances  increafes  with  its  diameter.  The  power  of  the  force 
P,  Plate  VIII.  fig  1.  to  raife  the  wheel  NB  over  the  emi¬ 
nence  C,  is  proportional  to  the  vertical  lever  F  C,  which 
increafes  with  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  while  the  lever 
ot  refiltance  FA,  by  which  the  weight  W  of  the  wheel 
n<fts,  remains  unchanged;  hence  we  fee  the  advantages  of 
large  wheels  for  overcoming  fuch  obltacles  as  generally 
relilt  the  motion  of  wheel- carriages.  There  are  fome  cir- 
2  cumftancesj 
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cumflaitces,  however,  which,  independent  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  weight  and  expenfe  of  large  wheels,  prefcribe  limits 
to  their  fize.  If  the  radius  AC  of  the  wheel  exceeds  the 
height  of  that  part  of  the  horfe  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached,  the  line  of  fraction  DA  will  he  oblique  to  the 
horizon,  and  part  of  the  power  P  will  be  employed  in 
preffing  the  wheel  upon  the  ground.  A  wheel  exceeding 
four-and-a-half  feet  radius,  which  is  the  general  diftance 
from  the  ground  of  that  part  of  the  horie  to  which  the 
traces  are  attached,  has  (fill  the  advantage  of  a  fuialler 
wheel;  but,  when  we  confider  that  the  traces  or  poles  of 
the  cart  will,  in  this  cafe,  rub  again!!  the  flanks  of  the 
horfes,  fo  that  the  power  of  the  wheel  is  diminifhed  by 
the  increafe  of  its  weight,  we  (hall  be  convinced  that  no 
power  is  gained  by  making  the  radius  of  the  w  heels  greater 
than  four  feet  and  a  half.  Even  this  ftze  is  too  great,  as 
fhall  be  ihovvn  when  we  treat  of  the  line  of  traction  ;  fo 
that  we  may  fafely  aflert,  that  the  diameter  of  wheels 
ihould  never  be  greater  than  fix  feet.  The  fore-w-heels  of 
our  carriages  are  dill  unaccountably  fmall  ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  carts  moving  upon  wheels  fcarcely 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  convenience  of  turning 
is  urged  as  the  reafon  for  diminifliing  the  fore-wheels  of 
carriages;  and  the  facility  of  loading  the  cart  is  confidered 
ns  a  fufficient  reafon  for  tiling  wheels  fo  fmall  as  fourteen 
inches. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined  is  the  (hape  of  the 
wheels.  Now  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  furprife  how  the 
unnatural  lhape  which  is  at  prefent  given  to  them  could 
ever  have  been  brought  into  ufe.  A  cylindrical  wheel, 
with  the  fpokes  perpendicular  to  the  naves,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  form  which  every  mechanic  would  give  to  his 
wheels,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  pretended  advantages 
of  concave  or  difiling  wheels,  or  thofe  which  have  inclined 
fpokes  and  conical  rims.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed, 
-that  the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  where  A r,  Bt,  is  the 
conical  rim,  and  0  A,  pH,  the  inclined  fpokes,  renders 
the  wheel  ltronger  than  it  would  otherwife  be  ;  that  by 
extending  the  bafe  of  the  carriage  it  prevents  it  from 
being  overturned ;  that  it  hinders  the  fellies  from  rubbing 
again!!  the  load  or  the  Tides  of  the  cart;  and  that,  when 
one  wheel  falls  into  a  rut,  and  therefore  fupports  more 
than  one-half.of  the  load,  the  fpokes  are  broaght  into  a 
vertical  pofition,  which  renders  them  more  capable  of 
lultaining  the  additional  weight. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  fecond  of  thefe  advantages 
is  very  trifling,  and  may  be  obtained,  when  required,  by 
interpofing  a  piece  of  board  between  the  wheel  and  the 
load.  The  other  two  advantages  exift  only  in  very  bad 
roads;  and,  if  they  are  necefiary,  which  we  much  quef- 
•tion,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  roads  are  fo  excel¬ 
lently  made  and  fo  regularly  repaired,  they  can  eafily  be 
procured,  by  making  the  axle-tree  a  few  inches  longer, 
and  increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  fpokes.  But  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  hands  that  perpendicular  fpokes  are  prefer¬ 
able  on  level  ground,  The  inclination  of  the  fpokes  there¬ 
fore,  which  renders  concave  wheels  advantageous  in  rug¬ 
ged  and  unequal  roads,  renders  them  di!advantageous 
when  the  roads  are  in  good  order;  and  where  the  good 
roads  are  more  numerous  than  the  bad  ones,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  in  this  country,  the  difadvantages  of  concave 
wheels  muft  overbalance  their  advantages.  It  is  true  in¬ 
deed,  that,  in  concave  wheels,  the  fpokes  are  in  their 
ftrongelt  pofition  when  they  are  expofed  to  the  fevered 
drains,  that  is,  when  one  wheel  is  in  a  deep  rut,  and  fuf- 
tains  more  than  one-half  of  the  load  ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that,  on  level  ground,  where  the  fpokes  are  in  their  weakeft 
pofition,  a  le(s  fevere  drain,  by  continuing  for  a  much 
longer  time,  may  be  equally  if  not  more  detrimental  to 
the  wheel. 

Upon  thefe  obfervations  we  tnay  red  the  opinion  which 
we  have  been  maintaining,  and  appeal  for  its  truth  to  the 
judgment  of  every  intelligent  and  unbiafted  mind;  but 
we  fhall  go  a  ttep  farther,  and  endeavour  to  (how  that 
concave  difliing-wheels  are  more  expenfive,  more  injurious 


to  the  roads,  more  liable  to  be  broken  by  accidents,  and 
lefs  durable  in  general,  than  thofe  wheels  in  which  the 
fpokes  are  perpendicular  to  the  naves.  By  infpe&ing 
fig.  2.  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole  of  the  p  refute 
which  the  wheel  A  B  fuftains  is  exerted  along  the  inclined 
fpoke  p  s,  and  therefore  acts  obliquely  upon  the  level 
ground  n  D,  whether  the  rims  are  conical  or  cylindrical. 
This  oblique  aft  ion  muft  neceflarily  injure  the  roads,  by 
loofening  the  (tones  more  between  B  and  D  than  between 
B  and  n  ;  and,  if  the  load  were  diffidently  great,  the  (tones 
would  dart  up  between  s  and  D.  The  texture  of  the 
roads,  indeed,  is  diffidently  firm  to  prevent  this  from 
taking  place  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  oblique  preffure, 
the  (tones  between  s  and  D  will  at  lead  be  loofened,  and, 
by  admitting  the  rain,  the  whole  of  tire  road  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  damaged.  But,  when  the  fpokes  are  perpendicular 
to  the  nave,  as  p  n,  and  when  the  rims  m  A,  n  B,  are  cy¬ 
lindrical,  or  parallel  to  the  ground,  the  weight  fuftained 
by  the  wheel  will  aft  perpendicularly  upon  the  road  ; 
and,  however  much  that  weight  is  increafed,  its  action 
can  have  no  tendency  to  derange  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  but  is  rather  calculated  to  confolidate 
them,  and  render  the  road  more  firm  and  durable. 

It  was  obferved  that  concave  wheels  are  more  expen¬ 
five  than  plane  ones.  This  additional  expenfe  arifes  from, 
the  greater  quantity  of  Wood  and  workmanfliip  which  the 
former  require;  for,  in  order  that  dilhing- wheels  may  be 
of  the  fame  perpendicular  height  as  plane  ones,  the  fpokes 
of  the  former  mult  exceed  in  length  thofe  of  the  la  lief, 
as  much  as  the  hypothenufe  0  A  of  the  triangle  0  Am 
exceeds  the  fide  om\  and  therefore  the  weight  and  the 
refiftance  of  fuch  wheels  mult  be  proportionabiy  great. 
The  inclined  fpokes,  too,  cannot  be  formed  nor  inferted 
with  fuch  facility  as  perpendicular  ones.  The  extremity 
of  the  fpoke  which  is  fixed  into  the  nave  is  inferted  at 
right  angles  to  it,  in  the  direftion  op-,  and,  if  the  rims 
are  cylindrical,  the  other  (poke  (hould  be  inferted  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  while  the  intermediate  portion  lias  an 
inclined  pofition.  There  are  therefore  two  flexures  or 
bendings  in  the  fpokes  of  concave  wheels,  which  require 
them  to  be  formed  out  of  a  larger  piece  of  wood  than  if 
they  had  no  fuch  flexures,  and  render  them  liable  to  be 
broken  by  any  fudden  (train  at  the  points  of  flexure. 

We  (hall  now  difmifs  the  fubjeft  of  concave  wheels 
with  one  obfervation  more  ;  and  we  beg  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  decifive  of  the  quel'-, 
tion.  The  obftacles  wiiich  carriages  have  to  encounter* 
are  feldom  fpherical  protuberances  that  permit  the  ele¬ 
vated  wheel  to  relume  by  degrees  its  horizontal  pofition  r 
they  are  generally  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  wheel  is 
inftantaneoufly  precipitated  from  their  top  to  the  level 
ground.  Now,  the  momentum  with  which  the  wheel 
Jtrikes  the  ground  is  very  great,  arifing  from  a  fucceffive 
accumulation  of  force.  The  velocity  of  the  elevated  wheel 
is  confiderable  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  eminence  5 
and,  while  it  is  tumbling  into  the  level  ground,  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  gradually  that  proportion  of  the  load  which  was 
transferred  to  the  other  wheel,  till,  having  recovered  th® 
whole,  it  impinges  againft  the  ground  with  great  velocity 
and  force.  But  in  concave  wheels  the  fpoke  which  then 
(trikes  the  ground  is  in  its  weakeft  pofition,  and  therefore 
much  more  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  impetus  of  the  fall, 
than  the  fpokes  of  the  lowed  wheel  by  the  mere  trans¬ 
ference  of  additional  weight  :  whereas,  if  the  fpokes  be 
perpendicular  to  the  nave,  they  receive  this  fudden  (hock 
in  their  ftrongeft  pofition,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  giving 
way  to  the  (train. 

In  the  preceding  obfervations  we  have  fuppofed  the 
rims  of  the  wheels  to  be  cylindrical.  In  ccjicave  wheels, 
however,  the  rims  are  uniformly  made  of  a  conical  form, 
as  A r,  Bs,  fig.  2.  which  not  only  increafes  the  dilad- 
vantages  which  we  have  aferibed  to  them,  but  adds  many 
more  to  the  number.  Mr.  Gumming,  in  a  Treadle  on 
Wheel-Carriages,  folely  devoted  to  the  confideration  of 
this  Angle  point,  has  (hown  with  great  ability  the  difad¬ 
vantages 
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vantages  of  conical  rims,  and  the  propriety  of  making 
them  cylindrical ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  has 
af’cribed  to  conical  rims  feveral  difadvantages  which  arife 
chiefly  from  the  inclination  of  the  fpokes.  He  infills 
much  upon  the  injury  done  to  the  roads  by  the  ufe  of 
conical  rims;  yet,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are 
more  injurious  to  pavements  and  highways  than  cylin¬ 
drical  rims,  we  are  equally  convinced,  that  this  injury  is 
occafioned  chiefly  by  the  oblique  prefiure  of  the  inclined 
fpokes.  The  defeCts  of  conical  rims  are  fo  numerous  and 
palpable,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  Ihould  have  been 
fo  long  overlooked.  Every  cone  that  is  put  in  motion 
upon  a  plane  furface  will  revolve  round  its  vertex  ;  and, 
if  force  is  employed  to  confine  it  to  a  ftraight  line,  the 
fmaller  parts  of  the  cone  will  be  dragged  along  the  ground, 
and  the  friCtion  greatly  increafed.  Now,  when  a  carriage 
moves  upon  conical  wheels,  one  part  of  the  cone  rolls 
■while  the  other  is  dragged  along;  and,  though  confined 
to  a  rectilineal  direction  by  external  force,  their  natural 
tendency  to  revolve  round  their  vertex  occafions  a  great 
and  continued  friCtion  upon  the  linch-pin,  the  thoulder 
of  the  axle-tree,  and  the  fides  of  deep  ruts. 

The  Chape  of  the  wheels  being  thus  determined,  we 
muft  now  attend  to  fome  particular  parts  of  their  con- 
XtruCtion.  The  iron  plates  of  which  the  rims  are  com- 
pofed  fliould  never  be  lefs  than  three  inches  in  breadth, 
as  narrow  rims  fink  deep  into  the  ground,  and  therefore 
injure  the  roads  and  fatigue  the  horfes.  Mr.  Walker,  in¬ 
deed,  attempts  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  aCt  of  parlia¬ 
ment  which  enjoined  the  ufe  of  broad  wheels  ;  but  he 
does  not  aflign  any  fufficient  reafon  for  his  opinion,  and 
ought  to  have  known  that  feveral  excellent  and  well- 
devifed  experiments  were  lately  inftituted  by  Boulard  and 
Margueron, ’which  evince  in  the  mod  fatisfaCtory  manner 
the  great  utility  of  broad  wheels.  Upon  this  fubjeCt  an 
obfervation  occurs  to  us,  which  has  not  been  generally 
attended  to,  and  which  appears  to  remove  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  can  be  urged  againft  broad  rims.  When  any 
load  is  fupported  upon  two  points,  each  point  fupports 
one-half  of  the  weight ;  if  the  points  are  increafed  to 
four,  each  will  fuftain  one-fourth  of  the  load,  and  fo  on  ; 
the  prefl'ure  upon  each  point  of  fupport  diminifliing  as 
the  number  of  points  increafes.  If  a  weight  therefore  is 
fupported  by  a  broad  furface,  the  points  of  fupport  are 
infinite  in  number,  and  each  of  them  will  bear  an  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall  portion  of  the  load  ;  and,  in  the  fame  way, 
every  finite  portion  of  this  furface  will  fuftain  a  part  of 
the  weight  inverfely  proportional  to  the  number  of  fimilar 
portions  which  the  furface  contains.  Let  us  now  fup- 
pofe  that  a  cart  carrying  a  load  of  fixteen  hundred  weight 
is  fupported  upon  wheels  whofe  rims  are  four  inches 
in  breadth  ;  and  that  one  of  the  wheels  pafies  over  four 
Hones,  each  of  them  an  inch  broad  and  equally  high,  and 
capable  of  being  pulverized  only  by  a  prefiure  of  four 
hundred  pounds  weight.  Then,  as  each  wheel  fuftains 
one-half  of  the  load,  and  as  the  wheel  which  pafles  over 
the  Hones  has  four  points  of  fupport,  each  flone  will  bear 
a  weight  of  two  hundred  weight,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  broken.  But  if  the  fame  cart,  with  rims  only  two 
inches  in  breadth,  fhould  pafs  the  fame  way,  it  will  cover 
only  two  of  the  Hones;  and,  the  wheel  having  now  only 
two  points  of  fupport,  each  flone  will  be  prefled  with  a 
weight  of  four  hundred  weight,  and  will  therefore  be  re¬ 
duced  to  powder.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  narrow  wheels 
are  in  another  point  of  view  injurious  to  the  roads,  by 
pulverizing  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed. 

As  the  rims  of  wheels  wear  foonefl  at  their  edges,  they 
fhould  be  made  thinner  in  the  middle,  and  ought  to  be 
faflened  to  the  fellies  with  nails  of  fuch  a  kind  that  their 
heads  may  not  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  rims.  In  fome 
military  waggons  we  have  feen  the  heads  of  thefe  nails 
riling  an  inch  above  the  rims,  which  not  only  deflroys 
the  pavements  of  Hreets,  but  oppofes  a  continual  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  If  thefe  nails  were 
eight  in  number,  the  wheel  would  experience  the  fame 
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refinance  as  if  it  had  to  furmount  eight  obflacles,  one 
inch  high,  during  every  revolution.  The  fellies  on  which 
the  rims  are  fixed  fhould  in  carriages  be  three  inches  and 
a  fourth  deep,  and  in  waggons  four  inches.  The  na'ves 
fhould  be  thickefl  at  the  place  were  the  fpokes  are  inferred  ; 
and  the  holes  in  which  the  fpokes  are  placed  fhould  not  be 
bored  quite  through,  as  the  greafe  upon  the  axle-tree  would 
infinuate  itfelf  between  the  fpoke  and  the  naves,  and  pre¬ 
vent  that  clofe  adhefion  which  is  neceflary  to  the  flrength 
of  the  wheel. 

It  muft  naturally  occur  to  every  perfon  reflecting  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  that  the  axle-trees  fhould  be  Hraight  and  the 
wheels  perfectly  parallel,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  wider 
at  their  higheft  than  at  their  lowed  point,  whether  they 
are  of  a  conical  or  a  cylindrical  form.  In  this  country, 
however,  the  wheels  are  always  made  concave,  and  the 
ends  of  the  axle-trees  are  univerfally  bent  downwards,  in 
order  to  make  them  fpread  at  the  top  and  approach  nearer 
below.  In  fome  carriages  which  we  have  examined, 
where  the  wheels  were  only  four  feet  fix  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  the  diflance  of  the  wheels  at  top  was  fully  fix  feet, 
and  their  diflance  below  only  four  feet  eight  inches.  By 
this  foolifh  practice  the  very  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  concavity  of  the  wheels  are  completely 
taken  away,  while  many  of  the  difadvantages  remain  ; 
more  room  is  taken  up  in  the  coach-houfe,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  is  more  liable  to  be  overturned  by  the  contraction 
of  its  bafe. 

With  fome  mechanics  it  is  a  practice  to  bend  the  ends 
of  the  axle-trees  forwards,  and  thus  make  the  wheels  wider 
behind  than  before.  This  blunder  has  been  ftrenuoufly 
defended  by  Mr.  Henry  Beighton,  who  maintains  that 
wheels  in  this  pofition  are  more  favourable  for  turning, 
fince,  when  the  wheels  are  parallel,  the  outermolt  w  hen 
turning  would  prefs  againlt  the  linch-pin,  and  the  inner- 
mod  would  reft  againft  the  flioulder  of  the  axle-tree.  In 
reCtilineal  motions,  however,  thefe  converging  wheels  en¬ 
gender  a  great  deal  of  friCtion  both  on  the  axle  and  the 
ground,  and  muft  therefore  be  more  difadvantageous  than 
parallel  ones. 

Of  the  Line  of  TraElion,  and  the  Method  by  which  Horfes  exert 
their  Strength. 

M.  Camus  attempted  to  fnow  that  the  line  of  traClion 
fliould  always  be  parallel  to  the  ground  on  which  the 
carriage  is  moving,  both  becaufe  the  horfe  can  exert  his 
greateft  ftreiigth  in  this  direction,  and  becaufe  the  line  of 
draught,  being  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  fpoke  of  the 
wheel,  aCls  with  the  largeft  poflibie  lever.  M.  Couplet, 
however,  confidering  that  the  roads  are  never  perfectly 
level,  and  that  the  wheels  are  conftantly  furmounting 
fmall  eminences  even  in  the  belt  of  roads,  recommends 
the  line  of  traClion  to  be  oblique  to  the  horizon.  By  this 
means  the  line  of  draught  H  A,  (which  is  by  fartoo  much 
inclined  in  the  figure,)  fig.  1,  will  in  general  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  lever  A  C  which  mounts  the  eminence, 
and  will  therefore  aCt  with  the  longed  lever  when  there  is 
the  greateft  neceflity  for  it.  We  ought  to  confider  alfo, 
that,  when  a  horfe  pulls  hard  againft  any  load,  he  always 
brings  his  brealt  nearer  the  ground,  and  therefore  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that,  if  a  horizontal  line  of  traClion  is  preferable  to 
all  others,  the  direction  of  the  traces  fliould  be  inclined 
to  the  horizon  when  the  horfe  is  at  red,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  horizontal  when  he  lowers  his  bread  and  exerts 
his  utmoft  force.  The  particular  manner,  however,  in 
which  living  agents  exert  their  flrength  againft  great 
loads,  feems  to  have  been  unknown  both  to  Camus  and 
Couplet,  and  to  many  fucceeding  writers  upon  this  fub- 
jeCt.  It  is  to  M.  Deparcieux,  an  excellent  philofopher 
and  ingenious  mechanic,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
only  accurate  information  with  which  we  are  furnifhed  { 
and  we  are  forry  to  fee  that  pliilofophers  who  .flourilhed 
after  him  have  overlooked  his  important  inftruCtions.  In 
his  memoir  on  the  draught  of  horfes  he  has  fhown  in  the 
molt  fatis faCtory  manner,  that  animals  draw  by  their 
8  K,  weight. 
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weight,  and  not  by  the  force  of  their  mufcles.  In  four- 
footed  animal?,  the  hinder  feet  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever 
by  which  their  weight  adls  againft  the  load  ;  and,  when  the 
animal  pulls  hard,  it  depreffes  its  chert,  and  thus  increafes 
the  lever  of  its  weight,  and  diminifhes  the  lever  by  which 
the  load  refills  its  efforts.  Thus,  in  fig.  i,  let  P  be  the 
load,  A  D  the  line  of  fraction,  and  let  us  fuppofe  F  C  to 
be  the  hinder  leg  of  the  horfe,  and  A  E  part  of  its  body, 
A  its  chert  or  cenire  of  gravity,  and  C  E  the  level  road. 
Then  AFC  will  reprefent  the  crooked  lever  by  which 
the  horfe  afts,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  llraight  one  A  C. 
But,  when  the  horfe’s  weight  adls  downwards  at  A,  fo  as 
to  drag  forward  the  rope  A  D  and  raife  the  load  P,  C  E 
will  reprefent  the  power  of  the  lever  in  this  pofition,  or 
the  lever  of  the  horfe’s  weight,  and  C  F  the  lever  by 
which  it  is  refilled  by  the  load,  or  the  lever  qf  relillance. 
Now,  if  the  horfe  lowers  its  centre  of  gravity  A,  which  it 
always  does  when  it  pulls  hard,  it  is  evident  that  C  E,  the 
lever  of  its  weight,  will  be  increafed,  while  C  F,  the  lever 
of  its  refiftance,  will  be  diminilhed,  for  the  line  of  trac¬ 
tion  A  D  will  approach  nearer  to  C  E.  Hence  we  fee  the 
great  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  large  horfes  ;  for 
the  lever  A  C  necelfarily  increafes  with  their  lize,  and 
their  power  is  always  proportioned  to  the  length  of  this 
lever,  their  weight  remaining  the  fame.  Large  horfes, 
therefore,  and  other  animals,  will  draw  more  than  finall 
ones,  even  though  they  have  lefs  mufcular  force,  and  are 
unable  to  carry  fuch  a  heavy  burden.  The  force  of  the 
mufcles  tends  only  to  make  the  horfe  carry  continually 
forward  his  centre  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
weight  of  the  animal  produces  the  draught,  and  the  play 
and  force  of  its  mufcles  ferve  to  continue  it. 

From  thefe  remarks,  then,  we  may  deduce  the  proper 
pofition  of  the  line  of  traction.  When  the  line  of  trac¬ 
tion  is  horizontal,  as  A  D,  the  lever  of  refirtance  is  CFj 
but,  if  this  line  is  oblique  to  the  horizon,  as  Ad,  the  le¬ 
ver  of  refiftance  is  diminilhed  to  C f,  while  the  lever  of 
the  horfe’s  weight  always  remains  the  fame.  Hence  it 
appears  that  inclined  traces  are  much  more  advantageous 
than  horizontal  ones,  as  they  uniformly  diminifti  the  re¬ 
fiftance  to  be  overcome.  Deparcieux,  however,  has  in- 
veftigated  experimentally  the  mod  favourable  angle  of  in¬ 
clination  5  and  foun,d  that,  w  hen  the  angle  AF  made  by 
the  trace  A  d  and  a’ horizontal  line  is  fourteen  or  fifteen 
degrees,  the  horfes  pulled  with  the  greatell  facility  and 
force.  This  value  of  the  angle  of  draught  will  require 
the  weight  of  the  fpring  tree  bar,  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached  in  four-wheeled  carriages,  to  be  one  half  of  the 
height  of  that  part  of  the  horfe’s  breaft  to  which  the  fore 
end  of  the  traces  is  connedled. 

When  feveral  horfes  are  yoked  in  the  fame  carriage, 
as  reprefented  in  fig.  3,  and  when  the  declivity  changes, 
the  length  of  the  traces  has  a  confiderable  influence 
upon  the  draught.  From  the  point  E,  where  the  traces 
are  fallenc-d  to  the  horfe  next  the  load,  draw  E  R  to  the 
fame  point  in  the  fecond  horfe  R,  and  let  R'  be  another 
pofition  of  the  fecond  horfe;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
difference  of  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  placing  the 
fecond  horfe  at  R  or  at  R',  or  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  fhort  and  long  traces.  From  R',  the  point  where 
the  traces  are  fixed,  draw  R'F'E ;  and  from  E  draw 
Emn  parallel  to  the  declivity  DA.  Take  EF=EF' 
to  reprefent  the  power  of  the  horfe  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  traces,  which  will  be  the  fame  whether  he  is  yoked 
at  R  or  at  R' ;  draw  EA  perpendicular  to  DA;  Fn, 
F'm,  parallel  to  EA;  and  Ftp,  F f,  parallel  to  En. 
Then,  fince  the  fecond  horfe  when  at  R  pulls  with  a 
force  reprefented  by  FE,  in  the  diredlion  F  E,  we 
may  refolve  this  force  into  the  two  forces  E  n,  F  tp, 
one  of  which  E n  is  folely  employed  in  dragging  the 
cart  up  the  inclined  plane  DA,  while  the  other  E^  is 
folely  employed  in  prelling  the  firft  horfe  E  to  the 
ground.  Let  the  horfe  be  now  removed  from  R  to  R', 
the  diredlion  of  the  traces  becomes  RF'E,  and  F'E= 
FE  is  the  power  exerted  by  the  horfe  at  R'  and  the  di¬ 


redlion  in  which  it  is  exerted.  But  this  force  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  forces  Em,  E f,  the  firft  of  which  adU 
diredlly  againft  the  load,  while  the  other  prefles  the 
horfe  againft  the  ground.  Hence  we  fee  the  difad- 
vantages  of  long  traces,  for  the  force  which  draws 
the  load  when  the  horfe  is  at  R'  is  to  the  force  when 
the  horfe  is  at  R,  as  Em  to  E n,  and  the  forces  which 
prefs  the  horfe  upon  the  ground  as  E f  to  E  tp,  or  as 
F’m  to  Fa.  Now,  E0  =  Fa_ FExfin.aEF;  hence 
E<p=:FExfin.  ( nEg ' — FEg')  (g'E  being  parallel  to 
AB'),  and  E»  =  E  Fxcof.  (a  Eg’ —  F Eg1).  In  like 
manner  we  have  E/=FExfin.  (a  Eg’ — F'Er'),  and 
Ew  =  EFx  cof.  {nEg'  —  F'Eg').  Now  (in.  FEg'  — 
Rg  RV  R  e 

fin.FEg=— ,  and  fin.  FEg'  =  — =  but  Rg 

=  R'g'  =  BR  — EQ  =  BR  —  BR  X  cof.  nEg'=BRx 
(1 — cof.  nEg.)  By  fubftituting  this  value  in  the  equa¬ 
tions  which  contain  the  values  of  E  (p,  E n,  Ef,  Em, 
and  confidering  that  the  angles  FEg',  F’Eg'  are  always 
fo  fmall,  that  their  arcs  differ  very  little  from  their  fines. 


we  have  F  Eg  \ 


B  R  X  1  —  col.  n  Eg 
EK  ’ 


and 


F'E  y—  bRxi— co(.2^Bff 
^^  ~  F  R  > 


ER' 

By  fubftituting  thefe  values  in  the  preceding  equations, 
we  have 


E  £>  =  E  FX fin.  {nEg 
Ey«=EFxfm.  (aEg 
En  =E  FXcof.  (a  Eg 
Em  —  E Fxcof.  {nEg 
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If  A  B  is  horizontal,  and  the  declivity  AD=f  we  dial! 
have  nEgz=z  90  28',  or  in  parts  of  the  radius  =  0-16522, 
and  cof.  nEg=  0*98638.  Then,  if  EF  =  2oo  pounds, 
B  R  =2  3!  feet,  E  R  =  8  feet,  and  ER'=  12  feet,  then  we 
lhall  have,  from  the  preceding  formulae,  Eip=3i*7i6 
pounds,  Eyr:=  32-350  pounds,  £22  =  197-470  pounds,  and 
£02—197-404.  Hence  an  additional  length  of  four  feet 
to  traces  eight  feet  long,  prefles  the  horfe  E  to  the' 
ground  with  an  additional  force  of  32-250  —  31*716  = 
0-534  pounds,  and  diminifhes  the  effect  of  the  other  horie 
by  0-066  pounds. 

On  the  Pofition  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  and  the  Manner  of 
difpojing  the  Load. 

If  the  axle-tree  of  a  two-wheeled  carriage  pafs  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load,  the  carriage  will  be  in 
eqwilibrio  in  every  pofition  in  which  it  can  be  placed 
with  refpedl  to  the  axle-tree;  and  in  going  up  and  down 
hill  the  whole  load  will  be  fuftained  by  the  wheels,  and 
will  have  no  tendency  either  to  prefs  the  horfe  to  the 
ground  or  to  raife  him  from  it.  But  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  is.  above  the  axle-tree,  as  it  mull  neceffarily  be 
according  to  the  prefent  conltruCtion  of  wheel-carriages, 
a  great  part  of  the  load  will  be  thrown  on  the  back  of 
the  horfes  from  the  wheels  when  going  down  a  fleep  road, 
and  thus  tend  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
which  the  animal  is  driving  to  prevent ;  while,  in  afeend- 
ing  deep  roads,  a  part  of  the  load  will  be  thrown  behind 
the  wheels,  and  tend  to  raife  the  horfe  from  the  ground, 
when  there'is  tbegreateft  neceflity  for  fome  weight  on  his 
back  to  enable  him  to  fix  his  feet  in  the  earth,  and  over¬ 
come  the  great  refiftance  which  is  occafioned  by  the  fleep- 
nefs  of  the  road.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  is  below  the  axle,  the  horfe  will  be  preffed  to  the 
ground  in  going  up  hill,  and  lifted  from  it  when  going 
down.  In  all  thele  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  centre  ol' 
gravity  is  either  on  the  axle-tree  or  diredlly  above  it  or 
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below,  the  horfe  will  bear  no  part  of  the  load  on  level 
ground.  In  fome  fituatioris  the  animal  will  be  lifted  from 
the  ground  when  there  is  the  greateft  neceflity  for  his 
being  preffed  to  it,  and  he  will  fometimes  bear  a  great 
proportion  of  the  load  when  he  (hould  rather  be  relieved 
of  it. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  thefe  evils,  is  to  aflign  fuch 
a  pofition  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  horfe  may  bear 
fome  portion  of  the  weight  when  he  mud  exert  great  force 
againft  the  load,  that  is,  in  level  ground,  and  when  he  is 
afcending  deep  roads  ;  for  no  animal  can  pull  with  its 
greateft  effort  unlefs  it  is  preffed  to  the  ground.  Now 
this  may  be  in  fome  meafure  effected  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Let  BCN,  fig.  r,  be  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  A  D  one 
of  the  (hafts,  D  that  part  of  it  where  the  cart  is  fufpended 
on  the  back  of  the  horfe,  and  A  the  axle- tree ;  then,  if 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is  placed  at  m,  a  point 
equidiftant  from  the  two  wheels,  but  below  the  line  D  A, 
and  before  the  axle-tree,  the  horfe  will  bear  a  certain 
weight  on  level  ground,  a  greater  weight  when  he  is  going 
up  hill,  and  has  more  occafion  for  it  ;  and  lefs  weight 
when  he  is  going  down  hill,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
prefled  to  the  ground.  All  this  will  be  evident  from  the 
figure.  When  we  recolleft  that  the  (haft  D  A  is  horizon¬ 
tal,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  prefs  more  upon  the  point 
of  fufper.fion  D  the  nearer  it  comes  to  it ;  or  the  preffure 
upon  D,  or  the  horfe’s  back,  will  be  proportional  to  the 
dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  A.  If  m,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  b  A  will  reprefent  its  pref¬ 
fure  upon  D,  when  the  (haft  D  A  is  horizontal.  When 
the  cart  is  afcending  a  deep  road,  AH  will  be  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  (haft,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  raifed  to  a , 
and  a  A  will  be  the  preffure  upon  D.  But,  if  the  cart  is 
going  down  hill,  AC  will  be  the  pofition  of  the  (liafr, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  depreffed  to  n,  and  c  A  will 
reprefent  the  preffure  upon  the  horfe’s  back.  The  weight 
fuftained  by  the  horfe,  therefore,  is  properly  regulated 
by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  at  m.  We  have  (fill,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  the  proper  length  of  ba  and  b  m,  the 
diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axle,  and  from 
the  horizontal  line  DA;  but,  as  thefe  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  inclination  of  the  roads,  upon  the  length  of 
the  (haft  DA,  which  depends  on  the  fize  of  the  horfe,  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  load,  and  on  other  variable  circum- 
ftances,  it  would  be  impoliible  to  fix  their  value.  If  the 
load,  along  with  the  cart,  weighs  4.00  pounds;  if  the  dif¬ 
tance  D  A  be  eight  feet,  and  if  the  horfe  (liould  bear  50 
pounds  of  the  weight ;  then  b  A  fhould  be  one  foot,  which, 
being  one-eighth  of  DA,  will  make  the  preffure  upon  D 
exaiftly  50  pounds.  If  the  road  (lopes  four  inches  in  a  foot, 
bm  muft  be  four  inches,  or  the  angle  b  A  m  (liould  be 
equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  road  ;  for  then  the  point  m 
will  rife  to  a  when  afcending  fuch  a  road,  and  will  prefs 
with  its  greateft  force  on  the  back  of  the  horfe. 

When  carts  are  not  made  in  this  manner,  we  may,  in 
fome  degree,  obtain  the  fame  end  by  judicioufly  difpofing 
the  load.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  O 
when  the  cart  is  loaded  with  homogeneous  materials,  fuch 
as  fand,  lime,  Sec.  then  if  the  load  is  toeonfift  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  fubftances,  or  bodies  of  different  weights,  we  (hould 
place  the  heaviest  at  the  bottom  and  neareft  the  front, 
which  will  not  only  lower  the  point  O,  but  will  bring  it 
forward,  and  nearer  the  proper  pofition  m.  Part  of  the 
load,  too,  might  be  fufpended  below  the  fore-part  of  the 
carriage  in  dry  weather,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  would 
approach  (till  nearer  the  point  m.  When  the  point  m  is 
thus  depreffed,  the  weight  on  the  horfe  is  not  only  judi¬ 
cioufly  regulated,  but  the  cart  would  be  prevented  from 
overturning  ;  and  in  rugged  roads  the  weight  fuftained 
by  each  wheel  would  be  in  a  great  degree  equalized. 

Experiments  by  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq.  M.R.I.A, 

and  F.R.S. — From  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Irilh 

Academy,  Dublin;  1788. 

I  was  prefent,  in  the  year  1773,  at  a  fet  of  experiments 
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that  were  tried  in  London,  to  determine  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantage  of  high  and  low  wheels  for  carriages.  Difputes 
had  arifen  upon  this  fubje<ft  between  mechanics  of  no 
fmall  eminence ;  and  to  determine  them  an  apparatus 
W'as  provided,  confiding  of  a  very  long  and  fmooth  table, 
upon  which  the  carriages  to  be  compared  were  to  be  drawn 
by  a  firing  and  a  defeending  weight.  The  carriages  were 
conftrucled  by  fome  of  the  belt  workmen  in  London  ;  the 
firings  were  made  of  plaited  (ilk,  of  fmall  diameters,  pafs- 
ing  over  a  pulley  nicely  turned,  and  mounted  in  fuch  a 
mannerasto  have  fcarcely  any  friftion.  The  experiments, 
however,  were  undecifive,  each  party  claiming  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  their  own  opinion.  Very  little  differ¬ 
ence  was  perceptible  between  the  carriages  when  they  ran 
upon  the  fmooth  table  ;  and,  when  they  were  drawn  over 
obftacles,  fometimes  the  high  and  at  other  times  the  low 
wheels  had  the  advantage,  according  to  the  different 
heights  and  (hapes  of  the  obftacles.  It  appears,  upon  a 
firlt  view,  that  the  force  which  drew  thefe  carriages  was 
employed  only  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  axle-tree, 
or  in  lifting  the  weight  over  the  obftacles  ;  but  I  fufpefted 
at  the  time,  and  have  been  fince  convinced,  that  an  ob- 
ftruftion  of  another  fort  exifted,  which  was  more  confi- 
derable  than  either  of  thole  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  taken  notice  of 
by  any  writer  upon  mechanics. 

The  load  upon  a  carriage,  in  palling  over  an  obftacle, 
refills  the  power  which  draws  it,  not  only  by  its  weight, 
but  by  its  vis  inertia.  After  a  carriage  has  been  once  fet 
in  motion  upon  a  fmooth  road  with  any  given  velocity, 
its  motion,  fo  longy  as  that  velocity  is  continued,  is  nei¬ 
ther  retarded  nor  promoted  by  its  vis  inertia  ;  bur,  when¬ 
ever  it  paffes  over  any  height,  not  only  the  weight  of  the 
carriage  muft  be  lifted  up,  but  the  vis  inertia  of  that  weight 
muft  be  overcome  in  a  new  direction  ;  and  as  much  velo¬ 
city  muft  be  communicated  to  it,  in  that  new  direction, 
as  will  enable  it  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the  obftacle  whiKt 
it  paffes  over  its  bafe.  When  an  obftacle  is  of  luch  a  fize 
and  (liape  that  a  wheel  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  ftrike  the 
top  of  it  at  once,  and  not  roll  from  the  bottom  upwards,, 
and  when  its  (liape  will  permit  a  fmaller  wheel  to  touch  it 
during  its  whole  afeent,  as  there  is  more  time  allowed  for 
overcoming  the  vis  inertia  of  its  weight  in  the  latter  cafe 
than  in  the  former,  the  fmaller  wheel  may  be  drawn  for¬ 
wards  by  a  lefs  power  than  the  larger,  notwithftanding 
the  advantage  of  lever,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  larger 
wheel. 

To  determine  thefe  circumftances  by  experiment,  it 
was  neceffary  to  conftrufl  an  apparatus  different  from  that 
which  I  have  delcribed.  I  at  firft  made  ufe  of  an  inclined 
plane,  of  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  one  foot  high,  placed 
upon  a  fmooth  horizontal  floor.  The  diftance  to  which 
the  carriage  was  driven  upon  the  floor,  by  the  velocity 
which  it  acquired  in  its  defeent  down  this  inclined  plane, 
I  allumed  as  the  meafure  of  its  acquired  force  ;  and  the 
refiftance  of  any  obftacle,  which  I  placed  in  its  way,  I  de¬ 
termined  by  the  diminution  of  this  diftance.  But,  though. 
I  was  well  fatisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  this  mode  of  trial, 
I  conltruffed  another  that  may  appear  to  others  lefs  liable 
to  objection.  This  is  (ltown  at  fig.  4.  Upon  a  folid  floor, 
A  B,  I  (crewed  a  circle  of  iron,  C  D,  three  feet  three 
inches  diameter  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  I  e reeled  an 
upright  axis,  or  roller,  E,  upon  two  pivots,  one  relting 
in  a  locket  of  brafs  upon  the  floor,  f,  the  other  in  a  frame 
or  bridge,  GgG,  which  was  railed  acrofs  the  machine. 
This  axis,  or  roller,  had  a  fmall  filk  cord,  h  k,  wound 
round  its  circumference,  which,  pafiing  into  an  adjoining 
(taircafe,  had  a  fcale  and  weights,  I,  tied  to  it,  which 
turned  the  roller  with  the  required  velocity.  From  the. 
roller  a  horizontal  arm  of  wood,  K,  extended  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  this  iron  circle;  and  to  its  extremity  was 
faltened  a  piece  of  (teel  in  the  form  of  an  axle-tree  of  a 
carriage,  and  upon  this  was  placed  a  wheel,  L,  which  by 
thefe  means  was  carried  round  upon  the  iron  circle,  as  the 
(tone  of  a  tanner’s  bark-mill  moves  round  the  trough  which 
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belongs  to  it.  This  arm  was  permitted  to  move  up  and 
down  by  means  of  a  hinge,  fo  as  to  let  the  wheel  rife  over 
any  obliacle  which  was  placed  in  its  way.  Befides  this, 
another  arm,  M,  was  placed  above  that  which  carried  the 
wheel,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  fattened  a  piece  of 
tin,  N,  forming  a  vane,  which,  by  its  refiftance  to  the  air, 
regulated  the  motion  of  the  machine.  The  roller  was  now 
made  to  turn,  by  putting  weights  into  the  fcale,  and  it 
was  let  to  revolve  until  its  motion  became  uniform.  Af¬ 
ter  eight  or  ten  turns  it  revolved  with  an  equable  velocity, 
and  during  every  fet  of  experiments  the  fame  velocity  was 
preferved  ;  and  whatever  refiftance  the  carriage  was  ex- 
pofed  to  was  overcome  by  the  addition  of  weight.  The 
additional  weight  became  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  additional  refiftance,  and  determined,  with 
the  greateft  accuracy,  the  refult  of  every  experiment  I 
wiftied  to  try. 

Having  found  that  nearly  five  pounds  and  a  half  was 
fufficient  to  give  the  wheel,  W'hen  loaded  fo  as  to  weigh 
about  four  pounds,  a  velocity  of  nearly  ten  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond,  I  placed  an  obftacle  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high 
upon  the  plane,  and  it  required  no  lefs  than  fix  pounds 
and  a  half  to  overcome  its  refiftance.  Two  fuch  obftacles 
required  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half.  Two  obftacles  of 
the  fame  height,  but  of  a  different  (hape,  each  making  an 
inclined  plane  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  high,  were  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  former,  and  it  required  but  two  pounds  to  overcome 
their  refiftance.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  two 
and  fourteen  muft  be  attributed  to  vis  inertia  ;  for,  the  ve¬ 
locities  of  the  carriage  and  the  heights  of  the  obftacles  re¬ 
maining  the  fame,  the  only  difference  that  exifts  is,  that 
in  the  one  cafe  the  wheel  has  much  more  time  to  furmount 
the  obftacle  than  in  the  other,  and  confequently  has  much 
lefs  vis  inertia  to  overcome. 

From  this  confideration  it  appears,  that  whatever  per¬ 
mits  the  load  to  rife  gradually  over  an  obftacle,  without 
obftrudting  the  velocity  of  the  carriage,  will  tend  to  faci¬ 
litate  its  draught ;  and  the  application  of  fprings  has  this 
effect  to  a  very  confiderable  degree  ;  the  fame  weight  of 
four  pounds  being  drawn  over  the  fame  obftacles,  when 
fprings  were  put  between  the  load  and  the  carriage,  by- 
four  pounds  inftead  of  fourteen.  This  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  points  out  the  great  advantage  of  fprings  in  rough 
roads  ;  an  advantage  which  might  be  obtained  for  heavy 


waggons,  as  well  as  for  other  carriages,  by  a  judicious  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  means. 

It  has  but  feldom  happened  that  the  modefty  of  theory 
has  promifed  lefs  than  what  has  been  verified  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy,  that  the  idea  of  applying  fprings  to  carriages 
had  occurred  to  M.  Thomas  in  the  year  1703,  who  has 
given  a  drawing  of  a  carriage,  conltruCfed  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  many  years  before  it  was  attempted  to  be  put  into 
execution.  So  little  hopes  had  he  entertained  of  fuccefs, 
that  he  exprefsly  mentions  it  as  a  theory  which  could  not 
be  reduced  to  practice;  he  had,  however,  no  notion  of 
applying  fprings  to  facilitate  the  draught,  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  rider;  and  I  apprehend  that  it  is 
not  at  prefent  commonly  imagined  that  fprings  are  advan¬ 
tageous  for  this  purpofe,  nor  would  it  at  firlt  fight  appear 
credible,  that  upon  a  rough  paved  road,  fuch  as  is  common 
in  Cheftiire,  and  other  parts  of  England,  a  pair  of  horfes 
could  draw  a  carriage  mounted  upon  fprings  with  greater 
eafe  and  expedition  than  four  could  draw  the  fame  car¬ 
riage  if  the  fprings  and  braces  were  removed,  and  the 
carriage  bolted  fait  down  to  the  perch.  I  tried  fome  other 
experiments,  with  the  fame  apparatus,  to  compare  long 
and  lhort,  high  and  low,  carriages.  I  have  loft  the  parti¬ 
cular  refults  of  each  experiment ;  but  I  am  well  affured 
that  the  preference,  which  has  lately  been  given  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  high  carriages,  is  ill-founded  ;  that,  upon  fmooth 
roads,  the  height  of  the  carriage  is  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  draught,  and  that  in  rough  roads  it  is  con- 
fiderably  difadvantageous ;  that  the  length  of  carriages, 
if  their  weight  be  not  increafed,  is  alfo  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  except  in  very  uneven  roads,  and  where  there  are 
deep  ruts;  in  the  former,  long  carriages  are  preferable; 
in  the  latter,  lhort  ones, 

I  fubjoin  a  Table  of  the  Experiments ;  from  which  the 
mechanic  may  draw  many  ufeful  obfervations,  and  which 
may  fupply  the  mathematician  with  many  curious  and 
elegant  fubjects  of  inveftigation.  It  Ihould  be  premjfed^ 
that  the  weight  of  the  load  was  31b.  the  weight  of  the  load, 
wheel,  carriage,  &c.  4.1b.  the  fcale  and  weight  defcended 
fix  inches  and  two-tenths  every  revolution  of  the  roller; 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  was  two  inches  nine-tenths;  and 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  upon  which  the  wheel  ran 
was  ten  feet  three  inches  and  a  quarter. 


Experiments. 

1.  A  vane  of  tin,  1 1  inches  long  and  5J  broad, 
fattened  to  an  arm  projedting  from  the  rol¬ 
ler,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  machine 
by  its  refiftance  againft  the  air  5  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  vane  21  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  roller,  made  - 

2.  The  fame  as  N°i.  with  the  wheel  running 
upon  the  iron  circle  - 

3.  The  fame  as  N°  2.  but  with  an  obftacle  of 
£  inch  high,  placed  on  the  road 

4.  The  fame  as  N°  2.  but  with  two  obftacles 

5.  Do.  with  two  inclined  planes,  \  inch  high, 
l  inch  long,  inftead  of  the  obftacles 

6.  Springs  placed  between  the  weight  and  the 

wheel,  two  obftacles  £  inch  high,  placed  on 
the  road  -  - 

7.  Same  as  N°  1.  with  half  the  velocity 

2.  Same  as  N°  4.  with  half  the  velocity 

9.  Same  as  N°  6.  with  half  the  velocity 


Turns 


20 

20 


20 

20 


20 


20 

10 

10 


Time  Weights. 


Seconds 


20 

20 


20 

20 


20 

20 

20 

20 


lb.  oz. 


10 


12 

20 


Observations. 

1.  The  refiftance  of  the  air  againft  the  vane, 
and  againft  all  the  moving  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  was  equal  to 

This  weight  muft  therefore  be  deducted  from 
the  weights  ufed  in  the  fubfequent  expe¬ 
riments 

4  lb.  10  oz.  being  deducted  for  the  refift¬ 
ance  of  the  air  from  5  lb.  10  oz.  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  the  refiftance  occafioned  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  on  the  fmooth  board 

3.  The  refiftance  of  an  obftacle  of  £  inch  high 

4.  The  refiftance  of  two  obftacles  of  £  inch  high 
The  refiftance  of  inclined  planes,  inftead 
of  abrupt  obftacles  - 

6.  The  refiftance  of  two  obftacles  £  inch 
high,  when  fprings  were  ufed,  only 

7.  Refiftanceoftheairtohalftheformervelocity 

8.  Refiftance  of  two  obftacles,  with  half  the, 
former  velocity  - 

9.  Refiftance  of  ditto  with  fprings  - 


lb.  oz. 


4  i® 


1  o 
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14  6 

1  14 
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1  6 
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Of  fome  late  Improvements  in  Wheel-Carriages. 

In  the  year  1814,  Meffrs.  Barclay  and  Cuming,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  coach-makers,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  improved  wheels  and  axle-trees, of  fuperior  ftrengtli, 
durability,  and  fafety,  to  thofe  in  common  ufe. 


Fig.  5.  reprefents  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  nave  of  the 
wheel,  made  ofcaft-iron,  brafs,  bell-metal,  or  any  fuitable 
material,  the  mortices  therein  being  made  wider  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  thai?  the  top,  fo  as  to  allow  the  tenon  of  the  fpoke  to 
expand  Vlien  driven  into  effeft  ;  and  there  is  previoufly 
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made  a  faw-carf,  or  flit,  in  the  wedge,  as  fliown  at  a,  fig.  6. 
and  a  wedge  of  iron,  or  other  fuitable  material,  b,  is  fixed  in 
the  faid  flit,  fo  that,  when  the  fpoke  enters  the  mortice,- 
the  tliick  end  or  bafe  of  the  wedge  ftrikes  againft  the  box 
or  bottom  of  the  mortice,  which  forces  the  wedge  into  the 
faw-carf,  or  Hit,  of  the  fpoke,  and  forms  a  dove-tail  in 
the  mortice,  as  very  clearly  fhotvn  at  A,  fig.  15.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  width  of  the  wedge  fhould  be  equal  to  tile 
thicknefs  of  the  fpoke.  The  whole  fubftance  of  the  fpoke 
is  alfo  beveled  at  the  fitoulder,  as  (hown  in  fig.  7.  and  like- 
wife  the  upper  fides  of  the  mortice  in  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
to  receiveths  fpoke,  which  adds  confidefably  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wheel.  Fig.  8.  reprefents  the  end-  view  of  the  nave, 
ec,  fig.  9.  reprefent  two  linch-pins,  which  are  to  be  put 
through  the  holes  ee,  fig.  5.  in  the  front  of  the  nave,  and 
revolve  in  the  groove  f,  figs,  xo  and  15.  In  the  axle-arm, 
a  plate  of  iron,  brafs,  or  other  fuitable  metal,  is  repre- 
'ferrted  at  d,  fig.  9,  which  is  to  be  fcrewed  over  the  head's 
of  the  linch-pins,  to  prevent  them  from  rifing.  This 
plate  is  made  of  a  circular  form,  to  fit  the  nave.  Before 
the  wheel  is  placed  on  the  axle-arm,  the  hind-cap,  fig  10, 
and  In,  fig.  1 5,  are  palled  over  the  flioulder-collar  at  a , 
fig.  10.  and  the  cap-collar,  fig.  12,  fcrewed  tight  on  to  the 
fhoulder-collar  of  the  axle.  At  a,  fig.  10,  a  ring  of  lea¬ 
ther  c,  fig.  15,  is  placed  between  the  cap-collar  and  the 
hind-part  of  the  nave,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  efcaping  off 
the  arm,  and  the  two  linch-pins  fixed  as  before-mentioned. 
The  hind-cap  is  next  fcrewed  on  to  the  flanch  g,  figs.  5 
and  15.  this  revolves  with  the  wheel-,  and  is  a  fecond  fe- 
curity  for  keeping  it  on  the  axle,  fo  that  the  wheels  would 
even,  without  the  linch-pins,  be  fecure  and  fafe.  The 
front-cap,  reprefented  by  fig.  13,  and  i  k,  fig.  15,  is  next 
fcrewed  on  to  the  flanch  h ,  figs.  5  and  15.  with  a  rihg  of 
leather  between  the  cap  and  the  flanch.  Fig.  14.  repre¬ 
fents  the  nave  ©f  the  axle-arm  in  its  proper  Hate.  The  oil 
is  to  be  put  in  by  taking  out  the  fcrew  at  n,  figs.  14  and  15. 
which  is  to  be  replaced  when  filled.  The  caps  and  collars, 
figs.  11,  t2,  and  .13,  are  made  of  brafs,  or  other  metal  or 
mixture  of  metals. 

No  wheel- carriages  are  of  more  importance  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  country  than  ftage-coaches  ; 
and  perhaps  in  no  kingdom  of  Europe  has  the  fyftem  of 
'travelling  in  public  vehicles  been  carried  to  greater  per¬ 
fection,  as  to  comfort  and  fpeed,  than  in  Great  Britain. 
The  danger,  however,  of  travelling  by  thefe  coaches  makes 
confiderable  deduction  from  their  accommodation  other- 
wife  ;  it  is  but  too  well  known  that  this  inode  of  travelling 
is  liable  to  frequent  and  ferious  accidents.  Every  attempt 
therefore  that  promifes  to  be  nfeful  in  diminifhing  fuch 
danger  fhould  have  all  poflible  publicity.  With  this 
view  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  account  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  to  render  ftage-coaches  more  fecure  from  danger;  the 
inventor  of  which,  the  Rev.  William  Milton  of  Heckfield, 
Hants,  has  obtained  a  patent  for  it. 

The  danger  of  ftage-coaches  arifes  fometimes  from  over¬ 
turning,  and  fometimes  from  breaking  down.  1.  The  over¬ 
turn  is,  in  general,  occafioned  either  by  taking  two  fide- 
wheels  into  too  deep  a  hole  or  ditch,  or  ever  too  high  a 
bank  ;  or,  fecondly,  by  running  down  more  quickly  than 
the  carriage  is  calculated  to  do,  from  the  top  to  the  fides 
of  a  rounded  rOad  ;  or,  laftly,  by  turning  a  fharp  corner 
with  too  great  velocity.  In  the  two  firft  cafes,  the  danger 
arifes  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  total  coach  and 
load  being  placed  too  high;  and  in  the  laft  inltance,  of 
turning  the  fharp  corner,  from  the  fame  centre  (but  which 
we  mu  ft  now  confider  as  the  centre  of  the  vis  inertia)  being 
alfo  placed  too  high.  The  danger  in  the  two  firft  cafes 
grows  often  out  of  the  very  circumftances  of  the  road,  and 
meets  every  one’s  comprelienfion  ;  the  laft,  which  is  lefs 
obvious,  is  generally  owing  to  the  mere  will  of  the  driver; 
and  the  better  the  road,  the  more  is  he  tempted,  without 
any  intention,  to  go  on  to  produce  it ;  it  requires  there¬ 
fore  to  be  more  generally  underftood  than  it  is.  It  may 
be  thus  explained  :  A  carriage  is  going  along  a  ftraight 
level  road  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour;  then,  if  you 
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imagine  the  horles.  or  pulling- poWer,  fo  be  in  an  inftant 
withdrawn,  yet  will  the  carriage  continue  its  motion  for 
ten,  fifteen,  or  more,  yards,  and  at  firft  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  and  in  the  fame  ftraight  line,  in  confequence  of  the  ac¬ 
quired  motion.  Suppofing  now,  the  coach  with  its  four 
iiorfes  going  the  nine  miles  an  hour  along  a  fine  level  road, 
but  which  lias  a  Jlrarp  and fudden  corner  to  turn  ;  the  coach¬ 
man  knows  it,  and  willies  to  keep  his  velocity  ;  the  horfes 
are  aware  of  both,  and,  by  the  animal  dexterity- with 
which  they  are  gifted,  contrive  to  make, the  turn  without 
reinitting  any  thing  of  their  fpeed.  Not  fo  the  coach 
which  follows  them  ;  that  has  a  tendency  to  p'erfevere  in 
its  ftraight  line  ;  and  the  centre  of  its  effort  to  do  fo  is 
the  centre  of  its  vis  inertia,  the  very  centre  of  it^  gravity. 
If  this  centre  be  low,  the  turn  of  the  corner  may  be  made 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  fhort  awkward  Aide  of 
the  hind-wheels,  onward  in  the  original  direction  ;  whereas, 
if  it  be  high,  there  will  be  no  Aide,  but  the  coach  will  be  over¬ 
turned,  and  overturned  nearly  at  that  point  where  its  broad- 
fide  is  at  rectangles  to  the  ftraight  line  of  road  it  has  been 
thus  forced  to  quit;  for  at  that  point  the  bafe  againft  fuch 
an  overturn  will  be  the  moft  diladvantageous,  and  the 
check  to  the  onward  motion  the  greateft.  The  remedy  of¬ 
fered  againft  all  thefe  caufes  of  the  overturn,  (whether  by  a 
ditch,  bank,  rounded  road,  or  fharp  ebrner),  is  to  bring 
down  this  centre,  by  placing  as  much  of  the  luggage  as  pofli¬ 
ble  in  a  luggage-box,  below  the  body  of  the  carriage  ;  the  body 
not  being  higher  than  ufual. 

2.  From  the  overturn,  we  pafs  to  the  confideration  of 
the  breaking-down;  this  we  mult  reckon  on  happening  as 
often  in  thefe  patent  ftage-coaches  as  in  others.  Wheels 
will  come  off  or  fail,  or  axles  will  break,  in  future,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore  ;  but  againft  the  difaftrous  and  fatal 
confequences  of  fuch  accidents,  the  remedy  offered  may  be 
thus  deferibed  :  On  each  fide  of  the  luggage-box,  with 
their  periphery  below  its  floor,  and  each  as  near  as  may  be 
requifite  to  its  refpeffive  aElive  wheel,  there  is  placed  a  fmall 
Jirong  idle' wheel,  ready,  in  cafe  of  breaking-down,  on  either 
fide,  to  catch  the  falling  carriage,  and  inftantly  to  continue 
its  previous  velocity,  till  the  coachman  can  pull  up  his 
horfes,  thereby  preventing  that  fudden  flop  to  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  which  at  prefent  conftantly  attends  the  breaking- down, 
and  which  has  fo  frequently  proved  fatal  to  the  coach¬ 
man  and  outfide  paflengers.  In  cafe  a  fore-wheel  comes 
off,  each  end  of  the  fore-carriage  has  its  idle  wheel.  By 
this  provifion  we  fliall  be,  to  all  effeeft  of  fafety,  continu¬ 
ally  travelling  with  two  carriages  under  us.  The  bottom 
of  this  luggage-box  is  meant  to  be  about  fourteen  inches 
from  the  ground  ;  and  the  idle  wheels  feven,  fix,  or  five  3 
but,  if  at  a  ftill  lefs  diftance,  little  inconvenience  would 
refult,  for,  when  either  of  them  takes  over  an  obftacle  in 
the  road,  it  inftantly,  and  during  the  need,  difeharges 
its  relpeftive  affive  wheel  from  the  ground,  and  works  in 
itsftead.  See  Plate  IX.  fig.  16.  If  thefe  two  principles  of 
fafety  were  applied  to  the  defeription  of  the  feveral  ftage- 
coach  accidents  we  meet  with,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  ge¬ 
neral  convi&ion  would  arife,  that  the  fafety  by  thefe  modes 
is  (in  vehicles  of  all  kinds)  perhaps  as  great  as  can  confift 
with  rapid  loco-motion  ;  and  that,fooner  or  later,  legi Aati ve 
authority,  in  fome  fnape  or  other,  may  judge  it  necefiary 
to  interpofe,  for  the  purpofe  of  controlling  a  prejudice 
againft  the  form  eflential  to  this  mode  of  fafety.  The  trial 
and  proof  which  thefe  principles  have  been  brought  to,  have 
not  only  been  by  public  exhibition,  and  with  preparation  j 
but  in  all  the  fuddennefs,  alfo,  of  afrual  heavy  work  ;  and 
the  refult  in  both  cafes  has  been  fo  exactly  the  fame,  as  to 
give  continual  aiTurance  of  the  full  effefl  of  the  remedy,  as 
often  as  the  cafualties  of  the  road  (hall  bring  it  intoafiion. 

The  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  this  coach  of  fafety,  has 
been  to  bringdown  the  load,  and  coniequently,  the  centre 
of  gravity,  as  low  as  poflible  :  this  is  thought  to  make  the 
coach  look  heavy  ;  and  this  word,  by  the  ready  operation 
of  a  prejudice,  has  been  tranferred  to  its  going;  and  one 
fpecific  reafon  added  withal,  that,  becaufe  the  load  is  low, 
the  draught  mult  be  heavy.  This  point,  however,  has,  in 
8  L  the 
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the  prefence  of  ten  or  twelve  competent  perfons,  been 
brought  to  the  moft  decifive  proof ;  and  it  comes  out, 
that  it  is  as  indifferent  to  draught,  as  it  is  material  to  dan¬ 
ger  or  fafety,  whether  a  ton  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  a 
coach,  or  a  ton  on  the  floor  of  the  patent  luggage-box, 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  afked,  “  What  would  this  coach  do  in 
fnow  ?”  The  queftion  has  been  thus  anfwered  by  the  re- 
fultof  aftual  work;  for  the  patent  coach,  after  being  de¬ 
tained  on  the  road  with  f'everal  other  coaches  byafudden 
fall  of  fnow,  when  at  laft  they  ftarted  together,  came  in  fix 
or  feven  hours  before  any  of  them.  They  were  bound  in 
prudence  to  go  cautiouily  along  the  ground,  whofe  un- 
evennefs  was  invifible;  while  the  patent  coach  dallied 
along  it  with  all  the  confidence  and  fafety  of  a  polt-chaife. 

Thus  much  of  coaches.  The  following  improvements 
relate  chiefly  to  carts  ;  and  of  thefe  the  firft  rank  is  due 
to  the  alexippos,  or  horfe-helper,  a.  curious  invention,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  were  voted  to  Mr.  John  Snart,  optician,  of 
Tooley-ftreet,  London.  It  is  defigned  to  be  fixed  to  the 
under  fide  of  a  cart,  for  the  relief  of  the  horfe  when  thrown 
down  and  entangled  in  the  thills.  We  earneftly  wifh,  for 
the  fake  of  humanity,  to  alleviate  the  cruelties  to  which 
horfes  are  fubjefted  ;  and  hope  the  plan  here  given  will  at 
leaft  afford  a  ufeful  hint  for  further  improvements  in  this 
line.  This  machinery  will  alfo  afford  l'oine  advantages  in 
loading  carts,  where  the  common  length  of  the  cart  is  too 
fliort  for  the  articles  intended  to  be  carried. 

AAA,  fig.  17.  is  the  plan  of  a  common  town-cart  in¬ 
verted.  B  B,  Hiding-bars  or  levers  ;  i.  e.  the  horfe-helper. 
C,  crofs-bar,  or  handle  of  the  horfe-helper.  D  D,  fpring- 
fwivels  or  hooks  to  receive  the  ends’  of  the  ropes  FF.  EE, 
flops,  to  prevent  overdrawing  the  ropes.  FF,  ropes  and 
hand-rings  to  projeft  them.  G,  a  prop  to  prevent  hang¬ 
ing  the  horfe.  H  H,  the  bearing-plates  of  the  horle- 
lielper,  with  pulleys  or  fhivers  attached  thereto.  I  I, 
tranfverfe  cavities  under  the  axletree  to  admit  the  paffage 
of  B  B.  K,  the  extra  bar  for  country  carts.  L  L,  the 
liandfpikes  for  ditto.  M  M,  the  axletree  or  fulcrum. 
N  N, nn,  the  hind  and  fore  ear-breadths.  O  O,  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  (hafts.  P,  the  back-chain.  Q,  the  prop. 
Connefted  with  fig.  16.  is  a  fcale  of  feet  and  ^  parts  of  a 
foot. 

Fig.  18.  a  profile  view  of  the  improved  cart  with  the 
horfe-helper  upon  a  proper  angle  to  clear  the  packing- 
hooks,  See.  The  fame  letters  denote  flmilar  parts. 

Mr.  Snart’s  account  of  his  invention  is  as  follows: 
“  As  all  librating  bodies  aft  in  an  exaft  and  direft  ratio 
to  their  elongations  from  the  fulcra,  confidered  in  con- 
neftion  with  their  proportion  of  weight,  and  vice  verfa 
(the  firft  refinance  by  the  inequality  of  their  matter  being 
excepted),  it  appears  that,  as  is  the  folidity  of  the  part  of 
the  lever  relting  on  the  fulcrum  to  the  folidity  of  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  fo  is  its  refinance  to  be  afted  upon  by  a  weight 
which  is  lefs  than  its  difproportion  ;  which  inequality  of 
power  is  to  the  weight  added  in  an  inverfe  ratio,  but  di- 
reftly  as  the  diminution.  It  is  evident  that  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  carts  at  prefent  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  relief 
of  the  fallen  horfe,  who  is  intentionally  placed  at  the 
longelt  arm  of  the  lever  (for  the  (hafts  aft  as  a  lever  by 
fuppofing  the  axle-tree  to  be  the  quiefcent  fulcrum),  that 
he  may  the  better  refill:  the  weight  of  the  load,  fliould  the 
equilibrium  be  by  any  means  deftroyed  ;  for  any  given 
weight  upon  the  hind-part  of  the  cart  has  lefs  than  half 
the  power  of  refinance  of  the  horfe  ;  fo  that,  if  fuch  horfe 
falls,  this  advantage  is  prejudicial  to  his  being  raifed. 
The  inventor,  therefore,  of  the  horfe-helper,  prefumes 
that  a  plan,  the  objeft  of  which  is  humanity,  will  fuffici- 
ently  apologize  for  his  offering  to  the  public  an  invention 
which  fo  obvioufly  more  than  counteracts  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  diladvantages,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpefting  the  plan 
in  connection  with  its  fcale. 

“  Let  AAA,  fig.  17,  be  a  plan  of  a  common  town-cart 
inverted,  vvhofe  hind  ear-breadth,  N  N,  projects  iron;  its 


fulcrum,  oraxletree,  MM,  4  feet  7  inches,  while  thebaclc- 
cbain  P  is  7  feet  6  inches  ;  and  the  extremes  of  the  (hafts, 
O  O,  which  prefs  upon  the  tuggs  in  the  horfe’s  collar,  are 
9  feet  6  inches.  Now,  admitting  that  the  horfe  who  falls 
weighs  15  cwt.  and  that  his  bearing  is  1  cwt.  which  is 
16  cwt.  it  is  very  evident  that  it  will  require  33161b.  weight 
grofs  at  the  ear- breadth  N  N  (which  is  but  4  feet  7  inches 
from  the  fulcrum  MM)  to  counteraft  fuch  a  weight; 
even  admitting  that  the  load  had  not  flipped  forward  at 
all  by  the  fudden  concuflion  and  depreffion  of  the  fore¬ 
parts  of  the  cart.  The  efiimate,  therefore,  now  will  be 
nearly  as  follows  :  4  feet  7  inches,  or  55  inches,  to  9  feet 
6  inches,  or  114  inches,  will  give  for  the  weight  33161b. 
which  is  more  than  that  of  twenty-two  men,  at  1501b. 
weight  each,  before  a  difabled  horfe  can  be  raifed  from 
the  ground  ;  but  we  know  that  fix  men  cannot  bear  their 
weight  with  advantage  on  one  of  our  prefent-made  carts, 
without  endangering  their  perfons  or  clothes,  or  both  ;  fo 
that  the  horfe  is  left  to  ftruggle  with  three-fourths  of  the 
weight  himfelf,  and  this  in  a  very  bad  pofture,  as  he  is  em- 
barraffed  by  the  (hafts,  &c.  Hence  many  horfes,  if  not 
immediately  killed,  are  at  leaft  ruined  lor  ever.  The  ad- 
vantageof  the  fliding-leveris  in  the  proportion  ofia6  inches, 
the  length  of  the  levers  at  C  to  114  inches,  the  length  of 
the  fhaft,  viz.  O  O  ;  and  this  without  the  addition  of  the 
handfpike  L  L,  which  gives  a  further  advantage  of  one- 
fourth.  Again,  if  55  inches,  the  length  of  the  lever  at  NN-, 
require  331 6-§^-l V>.  weight,  what  will  126  inches  require? 
Anfwer,  i447-j55a^lb.  which  is  lefs  than  the  weight  of  ten 
men,  at  ijolb.  weight  each.  This,  however,  is  not  half 
the  advantage  of  the  lever,  as  it  affords  convenient  accom¬ 
modation  for  more  than  twenty  men,  without  hazard  to 
clothes  or  perfons.  And,  if  we  fuppofe  a  Aiding  bar  at  K, 
one  man  (if  men  are  fcarce,  as  in  the  country),  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  two  handfpikes  L  L,  may  gain  power  fuflicient  to 
raife  his  horfe  himfelf,  efpecially  as  it  fortunately  happens, 
that  country-luggage  very  frequently  confifts  of  luch  ar¬ 
ticles  as  might  be  removed  from  the  front  of  the  cart,  and 
placed  on  the  bars  C  and  K;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  lacks 
of  corn,  feed,  potatoes,  bran,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  See. 
which,  by  being  taken  from  the  front,  and  placed  behind, 
would  have  more  than  double  the  advantage  of  its  real 
weight;  and,  in  town,  where  the  luggage  is  different,  af- 
fiftance  is  always  to  be  obtained  from  byftanders. 

“  Notwithftanding  the  ftatement  of  powers  for  relief 
which  I  have  here  given,  it  is  plain,  from  daily  obferva- 
tion,  that  lefs  than  half  the  power  here  ftated  is  only  ufed 
in  general,  as  eight  or  nine  men  can  often  (though  with 
much  danger  and  trouble)  raile  the  fallen  horfe.  Hence, 
by  ufing  the  fliding-lever,  three  or  four  men,  without  dan¬ 
ger,  delay,  or  trouble,  will  he  fuflicient.  As,  immedi¬ 
ately  the  horfe  falls,  the  driver  has  only  to  go  behind  the 
cart,  lay  hold  of  the  hand-rings  F  F,  and  at  one  pull  the 
whole  apparatus  is  projefted  ;  then  lay  hold  of  C,  o.r  B  B, 
according  as  the  cafe  required,  and  the  horfe  will  be  in- 
flantly  relieved.” 

Mr.  Snart  adds,  that  this  apparatus  is  quite  portable, 
colts  but  little,  and  adds  not  more  than  to  the  weight 
of  the  cart. 

Braby’s  improved  cart  and  drag  was  alfo  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  a  compliment  of 
five  guineas,  May  1814.  Lord  Somerville’s  cart-drag  has 
been  deferibed  under  the  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x. 
p.  593.  Plate  VII.  fig.  7.  The  prefent  machine  is  ftiowu 
at  fig.  19-22  of  the  annexed  Plate.  It  has  props  attached 
to  it,  to  aft  as  a  drag,  and  prevents  the  fhaft-horfe  from 
falling  in  going  down  fteep  declivities,  as,  by  means  of 
fuch  props,  the  weight  is  entirely  taken  off  the  horfe’s 
back,  and  one  or  both  wheels  locked,  fo  as  to  aft  as  a 
fledge,  and  occafion  the  cart  to  defeend  a  hill  with  an  eafy 
regular  motion.  The  defeent  of  hills  is  ufually  hard  firm 
ground  ;  and,  the  fronts  of  the  props  being  (loped  upwards, 
they  will  readily  Aide  over  (tones,  or  inequalities  of  the 
road.  In  every  cafe,  where  a  wheel  requires  to  be  locked, 
this  prop  may  be  ufed  to  a  greater  advantage  ;  and  it  may 
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be  applied  to  one  or  both  wheels,  as  judged  neceffhry,  and 
•will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  fhaft-horfe.  This  cart  is  al(o 
well  calculated  for  laying  dung  upon  land,  as  it  may  be 
retained  in  any  angle  required,  fo  as  to  permit  the  manure 
to  be  laid  in  feparate  heaps  on  the  field,  without  tearing 
up  the  grafs  fod  of  meadows,  as  is  done  when  the  com¬ 
mon  tail  prop  is  ufed. 

The  drag,  fig.  19.  has  three  holes  at  top,  any  one  of 
which  goes  on  a  bolt  in  the  (baft  at  B,  and  is  fecured  by 
a  pin  ;  at  the  other  end  is  a  block,  fuited  to  the  curve  of 
the  wheel,  and  faced  with  iron,  the  point  of  which  turns 
up  like  the  iron  of  a  fkait  ;  this  is  fattened  to  the  wheel 
by  a  chain,  and  keeps  its  place  by  the  hook  lifing  on  one 
fide  and  the  chain-loop  on  the  other,  as  thown  in  lection, 
fig.  20.  The  advantage  of  this  drag  is,  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  cart  is  taken  from  the  horfe,  and  reits  on  it  5 
for  th5  bafe  which  it  adds  to  the  wheel  is  about  one-third 
its  diameter.  This  is  aifo  the  beft  prop,  as  it  locks  the 
cart;  and,  let  the  horfe  move  ever  fo  much,  he  cannot 
bring  the  weight  on  himfelf;  and,  if  left,  he  cannot  run 
away.  The  cart  is  alfo  poifed  exaflly  on  the  (halt  over 
the  axis,  and  the  weight  can  be  thrown  forwards  or  back¬ 
wards,  or  placed  even  on  the  axis  at  pleafure,  (whether  go¬ 
ing  up  or  down  hill,  by  the  adjulfing  bar  M,  in  front  of 
the  cart,  fig.  19.  which  hides  through  the  middle  of  a  crofs 
bar  N  ;  and,  by  the  two  pins  O  O,  the  cart  is  kept  at  the 
height  required  for  poil'ng.  Fig.  21.  (hows  how  the  axis 
of  the  adjulting-har  is  fixed  to  the  (hafts.  Fig.  22  is  the 
hook  which  attaches  the  cart  to  the  fhafts  ;  this  hook  fo 
fits  the  hole,  that  it  can  never  get  off  till  the  cart  is  down 
low  enough  for  fnooting  the  load  ;  and,  (liould  it  then  be 
liable  to  jolt  off,  a  chain  may  be  added  from  the  middle 
front  of  the  cart  to  the  middle  of  the  axis,  which  will  be 
tight  in  that  polition,  fo  that  it  can  never  get  off  without 
loofening  the  chain.  The  drag  mud:  be  unpinned  from 
the  (haft,  as  well  as  unchained  from  the  wheel,  to  take  it 
away  ;  and  may  then  be  hung  from  the  (haft  to  the  axle- 
ti'ee,  or  along  the  (haft,  to  which  it  will  chain,  as  to  the 
wheel.  Two  drags  may  be  ufed  at  once,  as  here  (hown, 
if  preferred. 

On  the  1 6th  of  December,  1815,  there  was  exhibited 
at  Hetling-houfe,  before  a  great  number  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  members,  a  waggon  with  double  fhafts  lengthways, 
and  with  an  adjulfing  fcrew,  by  which  means,  in  going 
up  hill,  a  portion  of  the  load  is  diltributed  on  the  horfes’ 
backs,  equally  the  leader  as  the  fhafts;  and  in  going- 
down  hill  the  weight  is  thrown  upon- the  hind  wheels  ;  by 
thus  preventing  the  neccjjity  of  any  drag ,  the  horfes  defcend 
with  eafe.  The  experiment  was  made  by  two  horfes 
drawing  a  load  of  three  tons,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  up 
and  down  Gay-lfreet.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen,  who  all  telfified  their  high  appro¬ 
bation  of  this  invention  of  a  Mr.  Pope,  of  Briftol. 

The  following  remarks,  to  recommend  placing  carts,  as 
•well  as  coaches,  upon  fprings,  are  part  of  an  Elf'ay  read 
before  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchef- 
ter  in  1810,  by  Dr.  Jarrold  :  “  About  fixty  years  fince,  a 
mechanic  at  We/t  Bromwich  invented  and  applied  fprings 
to  carriages  before  that  period  the  gentleman’s  coach 
was  in  conflrutfion  a  cart.  When  it  was  dife.ove.red  that 
the  body  of  the  coach  being  placed  upon  fprings  greatly 
contributed  to  the  eafe  of  the  traveller,  the  country  adopt¬ 
ed  the  plan,  and  carriages  on  fprings  became  general. 
All  travellers  are  not  mathematicians,  but  many  are  ;  and 
thefe  might  have  calculated  what  portion  of  the  power, 
exerted  by  the  horfe,  was  fpent  in  fhaking  the  paffengers 
in  a  cart.  The  propofition  may  appear  ludicrous,  yet  it 
is  moll  important  ;  but  a  traveller,  without  the  aid  of 
mathematics,  might  have  concluded,  that  if  a  horfe  could 
draw  him  in  a  chaife  eight  miles  an  hour,  with  more  eafe 
to  itfelf  than  it  could  a  cart  five  miles,  it  might  draw 
merchandife  with  the  fame  facility  ;  but  the  idea  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  entertained;  it  is  that,  therefore, 
which  I  now  recommend  to  notice.  It  is  unnecelfary  to 
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appeal  to  arguments,  becanfe  faffs  are  before  us.  Some 
(tage-coaches,  drawn  by  four  horfes,  have  weighed  near 
four  tons  ;  the  weight,  on  ordinary  occafions,  is  three 
tons;  with  this  the  horfes  travel  fix  or  eight  miles  an- 
hour.  The  utmoft  weight  of  a  broad- wheeled  wag¬ 
gon,  with  eight  large  unwieldly  horfes,  is  four  tons;  if 
the  horfes  could  take  more,  the  turnpike-laws  on  moft 
roads  forbid  it;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  half  a 
ton  is  all  a  heavy  horfe  can  draw  an  ordinary  flage  on  an 
ordinary  road.  The  very  ponderous  calt-iron  boilers, 
which  are  often  feen  upon  our  roads,  are  loaded  upon 
balks  of  timber,  the  elasticity  of  the  timber  rendering  the 
labour  of  the  horfes  lefs,  by  acting  as  a  fpring.  With 
this  faff  every  fkilful  carter  is  acquainted  ;  but  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  a  carriage  with  fprings  is  drawn  with 
lefs  exertion  of  ftrength  than  one  without,  I  with,  there¬ 
fore,  to  recommend  the  ufe  of  fprings  for  general  purpofes, 
not  only  in  removing  the  more  valuable,  but  every  de- 
fcription  of  moveable  property,  coals,  fand,  and  in  fhort 
every  thing,  and  for  the  following  reafons  :  Firff,  the  ex- 
penfe  is  lets  :  a  heavy  waggon-horfe  colls  more  money, 
and  eats  more  corn,  than  a  half-bred  horfe  ;  the  average 
allowance  to  a  waggon-horfe  is  four  pecks  of  oats  daily  ; 
to  a  ftage-coach  horfe  it  is  but  two,  and  the  work  done  by 
the  coach- horfe  is  the  greatelf.  The  man  alfo  is  occupied 
lefs  time  ;  for  initance,  fuppofe  I  wifh  a  ton  of  coals  to  be 
taken  ten  miles,  a  man  would  deem  it  a  full  day’s  work 
with  a  cart;  but  the  fame  man  would  drive  a  carriage 
upon  fprings,  that  took  the  fame  weight,  in  a  few  hours  ; 
fo  that  a  very  important  reduction  may  be  made  in  the 
price  of  carriage  by  this  means.  A  fecond  reafon,  and 
in  my  eftimation  by  far  the  molt  important,  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  which  the  general  application  of  the  plan  will  occa- 
fion  in  the  coniumption  of  corn,  by  the  fmaller  horfes 
eating  lefs  than  the  larger.  A  third  reafon  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  it  will  occafion  in  the  perfonal  comforts  and 
moral  habits  of  the  carters,  as  well  as  in  the  fafety  of 
travellers;  the  extreme  irkfomenefs  of  attending  a  cart  at 
the  flow  rate  at  which  it  moves,  the  length  of  time  the 
attendants  are  expofed  in  the  molt  inclement  weather, 
confign  the  office  of  carter  to  the  very  lowelt  clafs  of  the 
community,  and  confirm  their  condition.  Every  clafs 
muft  have  employment ;  but  it  is  not  defirable  that  the 
lowelt  clafs  (liould  hold  a  confpicuous  place,  and  one  in 
which,  from  their  drunkennefs  and  incivility,  travelling 
is  abridged  of  its  fafety  and  pleafure.  Place  a  man  upon 
a  dickey,  let  the  fpeed  at  which  he  drives  be  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  a  ve.y  conliderable  improvement  will 
take  place  in  the  comfort,  and  confequently  in  the  cha- 
rafler,  of  carters;  the  roads  will  no  longer  abound  with 
carts  without  drivers,  as  is  the  cafe  now,  but  every  man 
tnuft  be  at  his  poll.  Another  important  advantage  arif- 
ing  to  the  community  from  placing  carts  upon  Iprings, 
will  be  the  improvement  which  mult  follow  in  the  (fate 
of  the  roads.  The  government  of  the  country  has  be¬ 
llowed  very  conliderable  attention  on  the  high  roafis  of 
the  nation,  that  the  public  might  be  accommodated  ;  a6ls 
and  regulations  have  fucceeded  each  other  as  circum- 
fiances  called  for  them  ;  but  this  legiflative  attention  has 
wholly  been  dire<5led  to  the  roads  and  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages.  The  broader  the  wheels,  the  lefs  injury  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  done  the  road  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
wheels  have  been  made  broader,  heavier  horfes  have  been 
ufed  to  draw  them,  fo  that  the  injury  done  the  road 
has  not  been  much  leflened  ;  but,  when  fprings  (hail  be 
generally  applied  to  carriages,  the  increafed  velocity  with 
which  they  will  move,  and  the  affiltance  the  fprings  will 
afford  in  pafling  over  the  irregularities  in  the  furtace  off 
the  road,  will  be  fo  great  a  relief  to  the  roads,  that  a  lel- 
fening  of  the  tolls  may  be  anticipated.” 

An  experiment  of  great  fimplicity,  and  an  obvious  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mode  of  drawing  heavy  loads  along  the 
ltreets  and  public  roads,  was  lately  tried  by  MeflVs.  Pear- 
Ion  and  Well,  of  Ueaufort-Buildings  coal-wharf,  in  the 
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Strand,  London.  It  was  to  afcertain  how  far  the  draught 
of  their  heavy  coal  waggons  up  the  itnmenfe  fteep  into 
the  Strand,  might  be  relieved  by  removing  one  pair  of 
the  horfes  from  the  front  to  the  hind  part  of  the  waggon. 
For  this  purpofe,  a  pair  of  (hafts  reverfed  were  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  carriage;  and  horfes  who  have  hitherto 
been  ufed  to  pull,  were  now,  for  the  firlt  time,  feen  to 
puffi  the  load  before  them.  Thus  a  coal- waggon,  with 
two  horfes  before  and  two  behind,  whereby  the  whole  of 
the  power  is  placed  in  fuch  immediate  contact  with  the 
weight,  drew  it  along  full  as  ealily  as  feven  horfes  have 
hitherto  been  acculfomed  to  do  that  work. 

Of  WIND-MILLS. 

“The  mechanifm  of  mills,  particularly  that  of  wind¬ 
mills,  is  one  of  the  matter- pieces  of  human  induftry.” 
Bojfnt,  Hijt.  des  Malkematiques,  Part  I.  ch.  iv. 

Few  people  are  ignorant  that  corn  is  ground  by  two 
mill-nones,  placed  one  above  the  other,  without  touch¬ 
ing.  The  lower  mill-ftone  is  immoveable,  but  the  upper 
one  turns  upon  a  fpir.dle.  The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the 
two  ticnes,  which  aOt  to  grind  the  corn,  are  not  plane  or 
flat ;  but  the  upper  one  is  hollow,  and  the  under  one 
fwells  up;  each  of  them  being  of  a  conical  figure,  whofe 
axis  indeed  is  very  fliort,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
its  bale  ;  for  the  upper  one,  being  fix  feet  in  diameter,  is 
hollowed  but  about  one  inch  at  its  centre  ;  and  the  lower 
one  rifes  but  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Thefe  two 
hiill-ttones  cofne  nearer  and  nearer  towards  their  circum¬ 
ference,  Tvhereby  the  corn  that  falls  from  the  hopper  has 
room  to  infinuate  between  them  as  far  as  two-thirds  of  the 
radius, which  is  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  ground,  and 
where  it  makes  the  greatett  reliftance  that  it  is  capable  of; 
the  fpace  between  the  two  (tones  being  in  that  place  about 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  grain 
of  corn.  But,  as  the  millers  have  the  liberty  of  railing  or 
finking  the  upper  (tone  a  little,  they  can  proportion  its 
diftance  from  the  lower  one,  according  as  they  would  have 
the  flour  finer  or  coarfer. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  upper  and 
tinder  mill-ftones  have  channels  or  furrows  cut  in  them, 
proceeding  obliquely  from  tljp  centre  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference.  And  tliefe  furrows  are  each  cut  perpendicularly 
on  one  fide,  and  obliquely  on  the  other,  into  the  (tone: 
which  gives  each  furrow  a  (harp  edge  ;  and  in  the  two 
(tones,  they  come,  as  it  were,  againft  one  another,  like  the 
edges  of  a  pair  of  fciffars  ;  and  fo  cut  the  corn  to  make  it 
grind  the  eafier,,  when  it  falls  upon  the  places  between  the 
furrows.  Thefe  are  cut  the  fame  way  in  both  ltones 
when  they  lie  upon  their  backs,  which  makes  them  run 
crofs-vvays  to  each  other  when  the  upper  (tone  is  inverted 
by  turning  its  furrowed  furface  towards  that  of  the  lower; 
for,  if  the  furrows  of  both  (tones  lay  the  fame  way,  a 
great  deal  of  the  corn  would  be  driven  onward  in  the 
lower  furrows,  and  fo  come  out  from  between  the  (tones 
without  being  cut.  When  the  furrows  become  blunt  and 
fliallow  by  wearing,  the  running  (tone  mult  be  taken  up, 
and  both  (tones  new  dre(fed  with  a  chiifel  and  hammer. 
But,  by  this  repeated  operation,  their  thicknefl'es,  and 
confequently  their  weight,  dimini(h;  and  it  is  obferved, 
that,  when  they  come  to  have  but  three-quarters  or  half 
of  the  thicknefs  which  they  had  when  new,  they  produce 
but  three-quarters  or  half  the  flour  which  they  yielded  at 
the  beginning. 

The  circular  motion  of  the  upper  mill-ftone  brings  the 
corn  out  of  the  hopper  by  jerks,  and  caufes  it  to  recede 
from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  where,  being 
quite  reduced  to  flour,  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  mill,  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  (tone,  through  a  hole  provided 
on  purpofe.  The  diameter  of  common  mill-itones,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Defaguliers,  is  from  five  to  feven  feet,  and 
their  thicknefs,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen,  inches;  they 
laft  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ;  and  when  they  have  been 
long  ufed,  fo  that  their  thicknefs  is  confiderably  dimi* 


niflied,  they  are  cut  anew,  fo  give  their  furface  a  con¬ 
trary  figure  to  what  they  had  before;  fo  that  the  upper 
mill-ftone  is  made  the  lower. 

The  ufe  of  mills  and  mill-ftones,  according  to  Paula- 
ni.as,  was  nrft  fhown  by  Myla,  fon  of  Meleges,  firft  king 
of  Sparta  ;  though  Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  every 
thing  belonging  to  bread  and  baking  to  Ceres:  Polydore 
Virgil  was  not  able  to  difcover  the  author  of  fo  ufeful  a 
machine.  It  is  doubted  whether  or  not  water-mills  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  there  being  no  mention  made,  in 
the  Digeft,  but  of  mills  turned  by  flaves  and  afles.  Sal- 
mafius  however,  and  Gothofred,  will  not  allow  water¬ 
mills  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
although  t hey  were  not  in  ordinary  ufe.  Wind-mills  are 
of  more  modern  invention;  the  firlt  model  of  thefe  was 
brought  from  Alia  into  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  holy 
wars.  For  a  hiftory  of  the  progreffive  improvements  in 
corn-mills,  fee  the  article  Mill,  vol.  xv. 

As  long  as  the  natural  freedom  of  man  continued  un¬ 
confined  by  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  every  perlon  was  at 
liberty  to  build  on  his  own  lands  and  pofteffions  whatever 
he  thought  proper,  particularly  water  and  wind  mills. 
This  freedom  was  not  abridged  even  by  the  Roman  law. 
But,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  to  confult  what  is  belt  for 
the  whole  fociety  under  their  protection,  princes  took 
care  that  no  one  (hould  make  fuch  ufe  of  common  ((reams 
as  might  impede  or  deftroy  their  public  utility.  On  this 
account,  when  water  mills  began  to  be  numerous,  they 
reftrained  the  liberty  of  erefting  them,  and  allowed  them 
only  when  after  a  proper  inveltigation  they  were  declared 
to  be  not  detrimental.  Water-mills',  therefore,  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  what  were  called  regalia-,  and  among  thefe 
they  are  exprefsly  reckoned  by  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
On  fmall  Itreams,  however,  which  were  not  navigable,  the 
proprietors  of  the  banks  might  build  mills  every-where 
along  them.  The  avarice  of  land-holders,  favoured  by 
the  injuffice  of  governments  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
people,  extended  this  regalia  not  only  over  all  ftreams, 
but  alfo  over  the  air,  and  wind-mills.  About  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  celebrated  but  long-fince-de- 
ftroyed  monaftery  of  Auguliines,  at  Windfheim,  in  the 
province  of  Overyfl'el,  were  defirous  of  erecting  a  wind¬ 
mill  not  far  from  Zwoll ;  but  a  neighbouring  lord  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  them,  declaring  that  the  wind  in  that 
diftrift  belonged  to  him.  The  monks,  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  point,  had  recourfe  to  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht, 
under  whofe  jurifdiCtion  the  province  had  continued  fince 
the  tenth  century.  The  bifhop,  highly  incenfed  againft 
the  pretender  who  wiftied  to  ufurp  his  authority,  affirmed, 
that  the  wind  of  the  whole  province  belonged  to  him 
only  ;  and,  in  1391,  gave  the  convent  exprels  permiffion 
to  build  a  wind-mill  wherever  they  thought  proper.  In 
the  like  manner  the  city  of  Haerlem  obtained  leave  from 
Albert  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  to  build  a  wind-mill, 
in  the  year  1 394. 

Another  reltraint  to  which  men  in  power  fubjefled  the 
weak,  in  regard  to  mills,  was,  that  vaifals  were  obliged  to 
grind  their  corn  at  their  lord’s  mill,  for  which  they  paid 
a  certain  value  in  kind.  The  oldeft  account  of  fuch  ban- 
mills,  molcndina  bannaria ,  occurs  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Fulbert,  bifhop  of  Chartres,  and  chancellor  of  France,  in 
a  letter  to  Richard  duke  of  Normandy,  complains  that 
attempts  began  to  be  made  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of 
a  part  of  that  province  to  grind  their  corn  at  a  mill  fitu- 
ated  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  thefe  ban-mills.  When  the 
people  were  once  fubje&ed  to  the  yoke  of  (lavery,  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  more  and  feverer  fervitudes, 
which,  as  monuments  of  feudal  tyranny,  have  continued 
in  fome  countries  to  more  enlightened  times.  De  la  Mare 
gives  an  inftance  where  a  lord,  in  aftran'chifing  his  (ub- 
jedts,  required  of  them,  in  remembrance  of  their  former 
fubjedtion,  and  that  he  might  draw  as  much  from  them 
in  future  as  poflible,  that  they  (hould  agree  to  pay  a  cer- 
1  tain 
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tain  duty,  and  to  fend  their  corn  to  be  ground  at  his 
mill,  their  bread  to  be  baked  in  his  oven,  and  their  grapes 
to  be  prefled  at  his  wine-prefs.  The  origin  of  thefe  fervi- 
tudes  may,  however,  be  accounted  for  on  juller  grounds. 
The  building  of  mills  was  at  all  times  expenfive,  and  un¬ 
dertaken  only  by  the  rich,  who,  to  indemnify  themfelves 
for  the  money  expended  in  order  to  benefit  the  public,  fti- 
pulated  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  fliouid  grind 
their  corn  at  no  other  mills  than  thole  erected  by  them. 

A  wind-mill,  fuch  as  thofe  in  common  ufe  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  23.  Plate  X.  where  MN  is  the 
circular  building  that  contains  the  machinery,  E  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  wind-fhaft,  or  principal  axis,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  inclined  from  8  to  15  debtees  to  the  horizon  ;  and 
E  A,  E  B,  E  C,  ED,  four  refoangular  frames  upon  which 
fails  of  cloth  of  the  fame  form  are  ftretched.  At  the  lower 
extremity  C  of  the  fails,  their  furface  is  inclined  to  the 
axis  720;  and  at  their  fartheft  extremities  A,  D,  See.  the 
inclination  of  the  fail  is  about  83°.  Now,  when  the  fails 
are  adjufted  to  the  wind,  which  happens  when  the  wind 
blows  in  the  direction  of  the  wind-fhaft  E,  the  impulfeof 
the  wind  upon  the  oblique  fails  may  be  refolved  into  two 
forces,  one  of  which  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  wind- 
fhaft,  and  is  therefore  employed  folely  in  giving  a  motion 
of  rotation  to  the  fails  and  the  axis  upon  which  they  are 
fixed.  When  the  mill  is  ufed  for  grinding  corn,  a  crown¬ 
wheel,  fixed  to  the  principal  axis  E,  gives  motion  to  a  lan¬ 
tern  or  trundle,  whofe  axis  carries  the  moveable  millltone. 

That  the  wind  may  adt  with  the  greateft  efficacy  upon 
the  fails,  the  wind-fhaft  muff  have  the  fame  direction  as 
the  wind.  But,  as  this  direction  is  perpetually  changing, 
fome  apparatus  is  neceffary  for  bringing  the  wind-fhaft 
and  fails  into  their  proper  pofition.  This  is  fometimes 
effedled  by  fupporting  the  machinery  on  a  ftrong  vertical 
axis,  whofe  pivot  moves  in  a  brafs  focket  firmly  fixed 
into  the  ground,  fo  that  the  whole  machine,  by  means  of 
a  lever,  may  be  made  to  revolve  upon  this  axis,  and  be 
properly  adjufted  to  the  diredtion  of  the  wind.  Molt 
■wind-mills,  however,  are  furnifhed  with  a  moveable  roof, 
which  revolves  upon  fridtion-rollers  inferted  in  the  fixed 
kerb  of  the  mill;  and  the  adjuftment  is  effedted  by  the 
afliftance  of  a  fimple  lever.  This  laft  kind  of  wind-mill 
is  always  built  of  ftone,  in  the  form  of  a  round  turret, 
having  a  large  wooden  ring  on  the  top  of  it,  above  which 
the  roof,  which  mult  .likewif'e  be  of  wood,  moves  upon 
rollers,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  To  effedt  this 
motion  the  more  eafily,  the  wooden  ring  which  lies  on 
the  top  of  the  building  is  furnifhed  with  a  groove,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  placed  a  number  of  brafs  truckles 
at  certain  diftances,  and  within  the  groove  is  placed  an¬ 
other  ring,  by  which  the  whole  roof  is  fupported.  The 
beams  ab  and  ac  are  connedted  with  the  moveable  ring, 
and  a  rope  is  fattened  to  the  beam  ab  in  b,  which  at  the 
other  extremity  is  fitted  to  a  wihdlafs  or  axis  in  peritrochio  ; 
and  this  rope  being  drawn  through  the  iron  hook  G,  and 
the  windlafs  turned  round,  the  fails  and  roof  will  be  turn¬ 
ed  round  aUo,  in  order  to  catch  the  wind  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  Both  thefe  methods  of  conltrudtion  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  difadvantages.  The  former  is  the  leaff  ex¬ 
penfive,  as  the  whole  may  be  made  of  wood,  and  of  any 
form  that  is  thought  proper  ;  while  the  other  requires  a 
coftly  building  of  ftone  ;  and,  the  roof  being  round,  the 
building  mud  alfo  be  fo  ;  while  the  other  can  be  made  of 
any  form,  but  has  the  inconvenience  of  being  liable  to  be 
carried  off  all  together  by  a  very  high  wind,  of  which  an 
inftance  occurred  not  long  ago  in  Eflex. 

Fig.  2.4  (hows  the  internal  mechanifm  of  a  wind-mill, 
A  H  O  is  the  upper  room  ;  H  eZ  the  lower  one  ;  A  B  the 
axle-tree  palling  through  the  mill;  ST  V  W  the  fails  co¬ 
vered  with  canvas  fet  obliquely  to  the  wind,  and  turning 
round  in  the  order  of  the  letters.  C  D  is  the  cog-wheel, 
having  about  48  cogs,  a  a  a,  See.  which  carry  round  the 
lantern  E  F,  having  eight  or  nine  trundles  b,  b,  See.  along 
with  the  axis  GN.  IK  is  the  upper  mill-fione,  LM  the 
lower  one  ;  Q  R  is  the  bridge  fupporting  the  axis  or  fpin- 
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die  G  N,  which  reds  upon  the  beams  X  Y,  wedged  up 
at  c,  d,  and  X.  Z  Y  is  the  lifting- tree,  which  ftands  up¬ 
right;  ab  and  e f  a  re  levers,  having  Z  and  e  as  centres  of 
motion  ;  f  g  h  i  is  a  cord,  with  a  ftone  i  wound  about  the 
pins  gh,  and  which  thus  ferves  as  a  balance  or  counter- 
poife.  The  fpindle  /  N  is  fixed  to  the  upper  mill-fione 
I  K  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  called  the  rynd,  and  fixed 
in  the  lower  fide  of  the  ftone,  the  whole  weight  of  which 
refts  upon  a  hard  ftone  fixed  in  the  bridge  Q  R  at  N.  The 
trundle  EF  and  axis  G  may  be  taken  away  ;  for  it  refts 
its  lower  part  by  t  in  a  fquare  focket,  and  the  top  runs  in 
the  edge  of  the  beam  w.  By  bearing  down  the  end  f  of  the 
lever  fe  we  raife  b„  which  raifes  all'o  Z  Y,  and  this  raifes 
Y  X,  which  lifts  up  the  bridge  QR,  with  the  axis  N  G, 
and  the  upper  ftone  IK  ;  fo  that  by  this  contrivance  the 
ftones  may,  as  in  the  water-mill,  be  fet  at  any  difiance. 
The  lower  ftone  is  fixed  upon  ftrong  beams,  and  is  broader 
than  the  upper  one;  the  flour  being  conveyed  through 
the  tunnel  no  into  a  cheft.  P  is  the  hopper  into  which 
the  corn  is  put,  and  which  runs  along  the  fpout  r  into  the 
hole  t,  and  fo  falls  between  the  ftones,  where  it  is  ground. 
The  fquare  axis  G  t  fliakes  the  fpout  r  as  it  turns  round, 
and  makes  the  corn  run  out ;  at  r  is  a  firing  going  round 
the  pin  s,  which  ferves  to  bring  the  fpout  nearer  or  let  it 
go  farther  from  the  axis,  and  thus  makes  the  corn  to  run 
fader  or  flower  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  If 
the  wind  be  very  ftrong,  only  part  of  the  fails  S,T,  V,  W, 
is  covered,  or  perhaps  only  one  half  of  the  two  oppofite 
fails.  Another  cog-wheel  B  is  placed  towards  the  end  B 
of  the  axle-tree,  with  a  trundle  and  mill-ftones  like  thofe 
already  deferibed ;  fo  that,  when  the  wind  is  ftrong,  the 
mill  may  do  twice  the  bufinefs  it  ordinarily  does.  When 
only  one  pair  is  to  grind,  the  trundle  E  F  and  axis  G  t 
are  taken  out  from  the  other;  xyl  is  a  girt  of  pliable 
wood,  fixed  at  the  end  x  ;  and  the  other  end  l  is  tied  to 
the  lever  k  m ,  moveable  about  k  ;  and  the  end  in  being  put 
down,  draws  the  girt  xyl  clofe  to  the  cog-wheel  ;  and 
thus  the  motion  of  the  mill  may  be  flopped  at  pleafure  ; 
fq  is  a  ladder  for  afeending  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mill ;  and  the  corn  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  rope  rolled 
about  the  axis  A  B. 

Of  the  Form  and  Pojilion  of  Wind-mill  Sails. 

It  appears  from  the  inveftigations  of  Parent,  that  a 
maximum  effedl  will  be  produced  when  the  fails  are  in¬ 
clined  54§  degrees  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  or  when  the  an¬ 
gle  of  weather  is  355  degrees.  (The  weather  of  the  fails 
is  the  angle  which  the  furface  forms  with  the  plane  in  which 
they  move,  and  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  angle 
which  that  furface  forms  with  the  axis.)  In  obtaining 
this  conclufion,  however,  M.  Parent  has  affumed  data 
which  are  inadmiflible,  and  has  neglected  feveral  circum- 
ftances  which  moll  materially  affeft  the  refult  of  his  in¬ 
veftigations.  The  angle  of  inclination  affigned  by  Parent 
is  certainly  the  mod  efficacious  for  giving  motion  to  the 
fails  from  a  Hate  of  reft,  and  for  preventing  them  from  flop¬ 
ping  when  in  motion  ;  but  he  has  not  confidered  that  the 
aclicn  of  the  wind  upon  a  fail  at  reft  is  different  from  its 
adlion  upon  a  fail  in  motion  ;  for,  fince  the  extremities  of 
the  fails  move  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  parts  nearer 
the  centre,  the  angle  of  weather  (hould  be  greater  towards 
the  centre  than  at  the  extremity,  and  (hould  vary  with  the 
velocity  of  each  part  of  the  fail.  The  reafon  of  this  is  very 
obvious.  It  has  been  demonftrated  by  Bolfut,  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  experience,  that,  when  any  fluid  ails  upon  a 
plain  furface,  the  force  of  impullion  is  always  exerted  mod 
ad vantageonfly  when  the  impelled  furface  is  in  a  (late  of 
reft,  and  that  this  force  diminifhes'as  the  velocity  of  the 
furface  increafes.  Now,  let  us  fuppofe  with  Parent  that 
the  moft  advantageous  angle  of  weather  for  the  fails  of 
wind-mills  is  3 sf  degrees  for  that  part  of  the  foil  which 
is  neareft  the  centre  of  rotation,  and  that  the  foil  has  every¬ 
where  this  angle  of  weather;  then,  fince  the  extremity  of 
the  fail  moves  with  the  greateft  velocity,  it  will,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  withdraw  itfelf  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  or,  to 
%  M  fpeak. 
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fpeak  more  properly,  it  will  not  receive  the  impulfe.of  the 
wind  fo  advantageoufty  as  thofe  parts  of  the  fail  which  have 
a  lefs  degree  of  velocity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  counteract 
this  diminution  of  force,  we  mull  make  the  wind  act  more 
perpendicularly  upon  the  faii,  by  diminilhing  its  obliquity 
or  its  angle  of  weather.  But,  fince  the  velocity  of  every 
part  of  the  fail  is  proportional  to  its  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  every  elementary  portion  of  it  mu  ft 
have  a  different  angle  of  weather,  diminishing  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  the  fail.  The  law  or  rate  of 
diminution,  however,  is  ftill  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  we  are 
fortunately  in  poffeffion  of  a  theorem  of  Euler’s,  after¬ 
wards  given  by  Maclaurin,  which  determines  this  law  of 
variation.  Let  a  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  c 
the  velocity  of  any  given  part  of  the  fail ;  then  the  effort 
of/the  wind  upon  that  partofthe  fail  will  be  greateft  when 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  wind’s  incidence,  or  of  the 

/  9  c  c  3  c 

fail’s  inclination  to  the  axis, is  to  radius, as-v  H - -f- — -to  i. 

4«za  2  a 

'  In  order  to  apply  this  theorem,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the 
radius  or  whip  E  D  of  the  fail  a/Soy,  fig.  25.  is  divided 
into  fix  equal  parts  ;  that  the  point  n  is  equidiftant  from 
E  and  D,  and  is  the  point  of  the  fail  which  has  the  fame 
velocity  as  the  wind  ;  then,  in  the  preceding  theorem, 
we  fhall  have  c—  a,  w  hen  the  fail  is  loaded  to  a  maximum  ; 
and  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  which  the  lur- 
face  of  the  fail  at  n  makes  with  the- axis,  when  a—i,  will 

O'? 

2-U- -p-=23’56i  —  tangent  of  740  19',  which  gives 
4  2  . 

150  41'  for  the  angle  of  weather  at  the  point  n.  Since, 
at  |  of  the  radius  c  =  a,  and  fince  c  is  proportional  to  the 
diftance  of  the  correfponding  part  of  the  fail  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  we  will  have,  at  A  of  the  radius  sm,  c— at  t  of  the 

2  a  4  a  5  a 

radius,  c=z —  ;  at  f,  c  =  — ,  at  c  —  —  ;  and  at  the  ex- 
3  3  3_ 

tremity  of  the  radius,  c—ia.  By  fubltituting  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  values  of  c,  inftead  of  c  in  the  theorem,  and  by 
making  <2=1,  the  following  Table  will  be  obtained,  which 
exhibits  the  angles  of  inclination  and  weather  which  mult 
be  given  to  different  parts  of  the  fails. 


Parts  of  the  lta- 
dius  from  the 
Centre  of  Mo¬ 
tion  at  E. 

Velocity  of  the 
Sail  at  thefe 
Diftances  —or 
Values  of  c. 

Angle  madewith 
the  Axis. 

Angle  of  the 
Weather. 

11 

a 

Deg. 

Min. 

Deg. 

Min. 

3 

63 

26 

26 

34 

1 

6 

2dZ 

3 

69 

5+ 

20 

6 

1  or  \ 

a 

43 

, 

*9 

is 

4 

~d  01  f 

3 

77 

20 

32 

40 

A 

6 

5f 

3 

79 

27 

IO 

33 

I 

2  a 

81 

O 

9 

O 

Mr.  Smeaton  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that 
the  common  practice  of  inclining  plane  fails  from  720  to  750 
to  the  axis,  was  much  more  efficacious  than  the  angle  a f- 
figr.ed  by  Parent,  the  effect  being  as  45  to  31.  When  the 
fails  were  weathered  in  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is,  when 
their  furfaces  were  concave  to  the  wind,  and  when  the  an¬ 
gle  of  inclination  increafed  towards  their  extremities,  they 
produced  a  greater  effect  than  when  they  were  weathered 
either  in  the  common  way,  or  according  to  Euler’s  theorem. 
But,  when  the  (ails  were  enlarged  at  their  extremities,  as 
represented  at  «.  &,  fo  that  cs  /3  was  one-third  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  ED,  and  «D  to  D/3  as  5  to  3,  their  power  was  greateft 
of  all,  though  the  furface  ailed  upon  by  the  wind  remained 


the  fame.  If  the  fails  be  farther  enlarged,  the  effect  is  not 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  furface;  and  betides,  when 
the  quantity  of  cloth  is  great,  the  machine  is  much  expoled 
to  injury  by  fudden  fqualls  of  wind.  In  Mr.  Smeaton’s 
experiments,  the  angle  of  weather  varied  with  the  diftance 
from  the  axis;  and  it  appeared  from  feveral  trials,  that  the 
moft  efficacious  angles  were  thofe  in  the  following  Table  : 


Parts  of  the  .Radius 
ED,  which  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  Parts, 

Angle  with  the 
Axis. 

Angle  of  Weither. 

I 

72 

18 

2  .  * 

-  7i 

1 9 

.  3 

72 

18  middle 

4 

74 

l6 

5 

77l 

I2i 

6 

83 

7 

If  the  radius  E  D  of  the  fail  be  30  feet,  then  the  fail 
will  commence  at  a  ED,  or  5  feet  from  the  axis,  where 
the  angle  of  inclination  .will  be  720.  At  |-  E  D,  or  10  feet 
from  the  axis,  the  angle  will  be  71°;  and  fo  on. 

The  following  maxims  deduced  by  Mr.  Smeaton  from 
his  experiments,  contain  the  moft  accurate  information 
upon  this  fubjeff. 

Maxim  1.  The  velocity  of  wind-mill  fails,  whether  un¬ 
loaded  or  loaded,  fo  as  to  produce  a  maximum  effect,  is 
nearly  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  their  ffiape  and  pofition 
being  the  fame. 

2.  The  load  at  the  maximum  is  nearly,  but  fomewhat 
lefs  than,  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the 
ffiape  and  pofition  of  the  fails  being  the  fame. 

3.  The  effects  of  the  fame  fails  at  a  maximum,  are- 
nearly,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than,  as  the  cubes  of  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wind. 

4.  The  load  of  the  fame  fails  at  the  maximum  is  nearly 
as  the  fquares,  and  their  effects  as  the  cubes,  of  their  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  in  a  given  time. 

5.  When  fails  are  loaded  fo  as  to  produce. a  maximum 
at  a  given  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increafes, 
the  load  continuing  the  fame  :  iff,  The  increafe  of  effeft, 
when  the  increafe  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  fmall, 
will  be  nearly  as  the  fquares  of  thofe  velocities  ;  adly. 
When  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  double,  the  effects  will 
be  nearly  as  10  to  27,^5  but,  3dly,  Whc-n  the  velocities 
compared  are  more  than  double  of  that  where  the  given 
load  produces  a  maximum,  the  effedts  increafe  nearly  in 
the  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

6.  In  fails  wdiere  the  figure  and  pofitions  are  fimilar,. 
and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  the  fame,  the  number  of 
turns  in  a  given  time  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radius  or 
length  of  the  fail. 

7.  The  load  at  a  maximum  that  fails  of  a  fimilar  figure 
and  pofition  will  overcome  at  a  given  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

8.  The  effedts  of  fails  of  fimilar  figure  and  pofition  are 
as  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

9.  The  velocity  of  the  extremities  of  Dutch  fails,  as 
well  as  of  the  enlarged  fails,  in  all  their  ufual  pofitions. 
when  unloaded,  or  even  loaded  to  a  maximum,  are  con- 
fiderably  quicker  than  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A  new  mode  of  constructing  the  (ails  of  wind-mills  has 
been  recently  given  by  Mr.  Sutton,  and  fully  defended 
by  Mr.  Hefleden  of  Barton,  in  a  work  exclufively  devoted 
to  tiie  fubjedt.  Mr.  Sutton  gives  his  fails  the  form  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  26.  and  makes  the  angle  of  weather  at  the 
point  M,  equidiftant  from  A  and  B,  equal  to  220  30'.  The 
inclination  of  the  (ail  at  any  other  point  N  of  the  fail,  is, 
an  angle  vvhofe  fine  is  the  diftance  of  that  point  from  the 
centre  of  motion  A,  the  radius  being  the  breadth  of  the 
fail  at  that  point.  The  figure  (hows  the  angles  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  fail ;  and  the  apparent  and  ab.folute' 
breadths  of  the  (ail  at  thefe  points.  Mr.  Sutton’s  mode 
of  regulating  the  velocity  of  the  fails,  and  of  bringing, 
them  to  a  ftaie  of  reft,  is  particularly  ingenious. 

Of 
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Of  Horizontal  Wind  mills. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  refpefiling  the 
relative  advantages  of .  horizontal  and  vertical  wind¬ 
mills.  Mr.  Smeaton,  with  great  juftice,  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  the  latter;  but,  when  he  afferts  that  hori¬ 
zontal  wind-mills  have  only  %  or  of  the  power  of  ver¬ 
tical  ones,  he  certainly  forms  too  low  an  eftimate  of  their 
power.  Mr.  Beatfon,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  received 
a  patent  for  the  conftrufifion  of  a  new  horizontal  wind¬ 
mill,  feenis  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  favour,  and  greatly 
exaggerates  their  comparative  value.  From  an  impartial 
invelligation,  it  will  probably  appear,  that  the  truth  ties 
between  thefe  two  oppolite  opinions;  but,  before  entering 
on  this  difcuflion,  we  mult  firft  conftder  the  nature  and 
form  of  horizontal  wind-mills. 

In  fig.  27.  CK  is  the  wind-fhaft,  which  moves  upon 
pivots.  Four  crofs  bars,  CA,  CD,  IB,  F  G,  are  fixed 
to  this  arbor,  which  carry  the  frames  A  P  I  B,  D  E  F  G. 
The  fails  A  I,  EG,  are  ffretched  upon  thefe  frames,  and 
are  carried  round  the  axis  CK,  by  the  perpendicular  im- 
pulfe  of  the  wind.  Upon  the  axis  C  K  a  toothed  wheel 
is  fixed,  which  gives  motion  to  the  particular  machinery 
that  is  employed.  In  the  figure,  only  two  fails  are  repre- 
fented  ;  but  there  are  always  other  two  placed  at  right 
angles  to  thefe.  Now,  let  the  fails  be  expofed  to  the 
wind,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  motion  will  enfue;  for 
the  force  of  the  wind  upon  the  fail  A  I,  is  counteracted 
by  an  equal  and  oppoiite  force  upon  the  fail  EG.  In 
order  then,  that  the  wind  may  communicate  motion  to 
the  machine,  the  force  upon  the  returning  fail  EG  mult 
either  be  removed  by  fcreening  it  from  the  wind,  or  di- 
minifhed  by  making  it  prefent  a  lefs  furface  when  return¬ 
ing  a  gain  ft  the  wind.  The  firlt  of  thefe  methods  is  adopted 
in  Tartary,  and  in  fome  provinces  of  Spain  ;  but  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Mr.  Beatfon,  from  the  incon ve-aience  and 
expenfe  of  the  machinery  and  attendance  requifite  for 
turning  the  fcreens  into  their  proper  pofitions.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  objection,  however,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
that  this  is  the  heft  method  of  diminifhing  the  aCtion  of 
the  wind  upon  the  returning  fails;  for  the  moveable  fcreen 
may  ealily  be  made  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  afl'urne  its  proper  pofition,  by  means  of  a  large 
wooden  weathercock,  without  the  aid  either  of  men  or 
machinery.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  refinance  of  the 
air  in  the  returning  fails  is  not  completely  removed  ;  but 
it  is  at  leaft  as  much  diininilbed  a's  it  can  be  by  any  me¬ 
thod  hitherto  propofed.  Befides,  when  this  plan  is  re- 
forted  to,  there  is  no  oecaflon  for  any  moveable  flaps  and 
hinges,  which  mult  add  greatly  to  the  expenfe  of  every 
other  method. 

The  mode  of  bringing  the  fails  back  againft  the  wind, 
•which  Mr.  Beatfon  invented,  is,  perhaps,  the  fimpleft  and 
belt  of  the  kind.  He  makes  each  fail  A  I  to  conlilt  of  fix 
or  eight  flaps  or  vanes,  AP  h  i,  b  102,  &c.  moving  upon 
hinges  reprefented  by  the  dark  lines,  A  P,  bs,  cz,  Sc c.  fo 
that  the  lower  fide,  b  1,  of  the  firlt  flap,  overlaps  the  hinge 
or  higher  fide  of  the  fecond  flap,  and  fo  on.  When  the 
wind,  therefore,  afts  upon  the  fail  A  I,  each  flap  will  prefs 
upon  the  hinge  of  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and  the 
whole  furface  of  the  fail  will  be  expofed  to  its  afition.  But, 
when  the  fail  A  I  returns  againft  the  wind,  the  flaps  will 
revolve  round  upon  their  hinges,  and  prefent  only  their 
edges  to  the  wind,  as  is  reprefented  at  EG  ;  fo  that  the 
refiftance  occafioned  by  the  return  of  the  fail  mult  be 
greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  motion  will  be  continued  by 
the  great  fuperiority  or  force  exerted  upon  the  fails  in  the 
pofition  A  1.  It^  computing  the  force  of  the  wind  upon 
the  fail  A  I,  and  the  refiftance  oppofed  to  it  by  the  edges 
of  tlie  flaps  in  EG,  Mr.  Beatlon  finds,  that,  when  the 
preflu  re  upon  the  former  is  187a  pounds,  the  refiftance 
oppofed  by  the  latter  is  only  about  36  pounds,  or  ^  part 
of  the  whole  force  ;  but  he  neglects  the  afition  of  the 
w  ind  upon  the  arms  C  A,  &c.  and  the  frames  which  carry 
the  fails,  becaufe  they  expofe  the  fame  furface  in  the  po- 
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fition  A  I  as  in  the  pofition  EG.  This  omiffion,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  11s  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as 
we  ihall  now  fee  ;  for  we  ought  to  compare  the  whole 
force  exerted  upon  the  arms,,  as  well  as  the  fail,  with  the 
whole  refiftance  which  thefe  arms  and  the  edges  of  the 
flaps  oppofe  to  the  motion  of  the  windmill.  By  infpe fil¬ 
ing  the  figure,  it  will  appear,  that,  if  the  force  upon  the 
edges  of  the  flaps,  which  Mr.  Beatfon  fuppofed  to  be  n 
in  number,  amounts  to  36  pounds,  the  force  {pent  upon 
the  bars  CD,  DG,  GF,  F  E,  &c.  cannot  be  lefs  than 
60  pounds.  Now',  fince  thefe  bars  are  afited  upon  with 
an  equal  force,  when  the  fails  have  the  pofition  A  I, 
1872  +  60=1932  will  be  the  force  exerted  upon  the  fail 
A  I,  and  its  appendages,  while  the  oppolite  force  upon 
the  bars  and  edges  of  the  flaps  when  returning  againft  the 
wind  w  ill  be  36-}— 60=296  pounds,  which  is  nearly  -^5  of 
1932,  inftead  of  as  computed  by  Mr.  Beatfon.  Hence 
vve  may  fee  the  probable  advantages  of  a  fcreen  over 
moveable  flaps,  as  it  will  preferve  not  only  the  fails,  but 
the  arms  and  the  frame  which  lupport  it,  from  the  action 
of  the  wheel. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  a  comparifon  of  the 
power  of  horizontal  and  vertical  wind-mills.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  ftated,  that  Mr.  Smeaton  rather  under-rated  the 
former,  while  he  maintained  that  they  have  only  ^  or  ^3 
the  pow'erof  the  latter.  He  obferves,  that,  when  the  vanes 
of  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  mill  are  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions,  the  power  of  the  latter  is  four  times  that  of  the 
former,  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  only  one  fail  is  afited 
upon  at  once,  while,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  all  the  four  re¬ 
ceive  the  impulfe  of  the  wind.  This,  however,  is  not 
ftrifitly  true,  fince  the  vertical  fails  are  all  oblique  to  the 
direflion  of  the  wind.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  area  of 
each  {ail  is  100  fquare  feet;  then  the  power  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  fail  will  be  100,  and  the  power  of  a  vertical  fail 
may  be  called  looXfme  702  (700  being  the  common  angle 
ot  inclination)  =  88  nearly  ;  but,  fince  there  are  four  ver¬ 
tical  fails,  the  power  of  them  all  will  be  4X88  =  352  ;  fo 
that  the  power  of  the  horizontal  fail  is  to  that  of  the  four 
vertical  ones,  as  1  to  3*52,  and  not  as  1  to  4,  according 
to  Mr.  Smeaton.  But  Mr.  Smeaton  alfo  obferves,  that,  if 
we  conftder  the  farther  difadvantage  which  arifes  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  fails  back  againft  the  wind, 
vve  need  not  wonder  if  horizontal  wind-mills  have  only 
about  §  or  ^  the  power  of  the  common  fort.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  the  refiftance  occafioned  by  the  returra- 
of  the  fails  amounts  to  of  the  whole  force  which  they 

receive;  by  fubtrafiling  —  therefore,  from  -E-,  we  fliall 
20  3*52 

find  that  the  power  of  horizontal  wind-mills  is  only 
i  ’o  3 

- -,  or  little  more  than  h  that  of  vertical  ones.  Tins 

4'+° 

calculation  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  whole 
force  exerted  upon  vertical  fails  is  employed  in  turning 
them  round  the  axis  of  motion  ;  whereas  a  confiderable 
part  of  this  force  is  loft  in  preffing  the  pivot  of  the  axis 
or  windfhaft  againft  its  gudgeon.  Mr.  Smeaton  has  over¬ 
looked  this  circumftance,  otherwile  he  could  never  have 
maintained  that  the  power  of  four  vertical  fails  was  qua¬ 
druple  the  power  of  one  horizontal  fail,  the  dimenfions 
of  each  being  the  fame.  Taking  this  circumftance  into 
the  account,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  faying,  that  in 
theofy  at  leaft,  if  not  in  practice,  the  power  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  wind-mill  is  about  §  or  %  of  the  power  of  a  verti¬ 
cal  one,  when  the  quantity  of  furface  and  the  form  of  the 
fails  is  the  fame,  and  when  every  part  of  the  horizontal 
fails  has  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  motion  as  the 
correfponding  parts  of  the  vertical  fails.  But,  if  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  fails  have  the  pofition  A  I,  EG,  inftead  of  the 
pofition  CA  dm,  C  Do?i,  their  power  will  be  greatly  in- 
creafed,  though  the  quantity  of  furface  is  the  lame,  be¬ 
caufe  the  part  CP3WZ  being  transferred  to  B  I  jr/,  has 
much  more  power  to  turn  the  fails. 
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MACHINES  for.  VARIOUS  USEFUL  PURPOSES. 

A  Hand  Corn-mill. 

As  a  well-conftrufited,  yet  cheap,  family  corn-mill,  can¬ 
not  but  be  highly  ufeful  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
we  (hall  begin  our  lift  of  ufeful  machines  with  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  family-mill  and  bolter  of  Mr.  T.  Ruftall,  of 
Purbrook-beath,  near  Portfmouth,  who,  in  the  year  1800, 
received  ,a  premium  of  forty  guineas  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  bis  invention. 

A,  fig.  28.  is  the  handle  of  the  mill ;  B,  one  of  the 
mill- Hones,  which  is  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  5 
inches  in  thicknefs,  moving  with  its  axis  C  ;  D,  is  the 
other  mill-ftone,  which,  when  in  ufe,  is  ftationary  ;  but 
which  may  be  placed  near  to,  or  at  a  diftance  from,  the 
moveable  (tone  B,  by  means  of  three  fcrews  paffing  through 
the  wooden  block  E,  that  fupports  one  end  of  the  axis  C, 
after  it  has  been  put  through  a  hole  or  perforation  in  the 
bedflone.  The  grain  likewife  paffes  through  this  perfo¬ 
ration  from  the  hopper,  F,  into  the  mill.  F  reprefents 
the  hopper,  which  is  agitated  by  two  iron  pins  on  the  axis 
C,  that  alternately  raife  the  veffel  containing  the  grain, 
which  again  finks  by  its  own  weight.  In  confequ'ence  of 
this  motion,  the  corn  is  conveyed  through  a  fpout  that 
paffes  from  fuch  hopper  into  the  centre  of  the  mill  be¬ 
hind,  and  through  the  bedftone  D.  G,  a  paddle,  regu¬ 
lating  the  quantity  of  corn  to  be  delivered  to  the  mill, 
and,  by  raifing  or  lowering  which,  a  larger  or  fmaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  grain  may  be  furniflied.  H,  the  receptacle  for 
the  flour,  into  which  it  falls  from  the  mill-flones,  when 
ground.  I  reprefents  one  of  the  two  wooden  fupporters 
on  which  the  bedflone,  D,  refts,  Thefe  are  fere  wed  to 
the  block  E,  and  likewife  snortifed  into  the  lower  frame¬ 
work  of  the  mill  at  K,  which  is  connected  by  means  of 
the  pins  or  wedges  L,  L,  L,  that  admit  the  whole  mill  to 
be  eafily  taken  to  pieces.  M  is  a  fly-wheel,  placed  at 
the  furtheft  extremity  of  the  axis  C,  and  on  which  ano¬ 
ther  handle  may  be  occafionally  fixed.  N,  a  fmall  rail, 
ferving  to  keep  the  hopper  in  its  place;  the  furthefi  part 
of  fuch  hopper  relfing  on  a  fmall  pin,  which  admits  of 
fufticient  motion  for  that  veffel,  to  (hake  forward  the  corn. 
O,  a  fpur-rail,  for  ftrengthening  the  frame-work  of  the 
mill.  P,  the  front  upright,  that  is  mortifed  into  the 
frame-work,  and  ferves  as  a  reft  for  the  end  of  the  iron 
axis  C,  which  is  next  to  the  handle.  On  each  extremity 
of  fuch  axis  there  is  a  (houlder,  which  keeps  it  fteady  in 
its  place.  Laftly,  there  is  a  cloth  hood  fixed  to  a  broad 
wooden  hoop,  which  is  placed  over  the  (tones  while  work¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  flour  from  efcaping. 

Fig.  19.  reprefents  the  bolter,  with  its  front  removed,  in 
order  to  dilplay  its  interior  ftrufture  ;  the  machine  being 
3  feet  10  inches  in  length,  19 J  inches  in  breadth,  and  18 
inches  in  depth.  A  is  a  moveable  partition,  Hiding 
about  four  feet  backwards  or  forwards,  from  the  centre 
of  the  box,  upon  two  wooden  ribs,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
back  and  front  of  the  box,and  one  of  which  is  delineated 
at  the  letter  B.  C,  the  lid  of  the  bolter,  reprelented  open. 
I>,  a  Aider,  which  is  moveable  in  a  groove  made  in  the 
lid,  by  means  of  two  handles  on  the  back  of  fuch  lid. 
E,  a  forked  iron,  fixed  in  the  Aider  D,  and  which,  when 
the  lid  is  (hut,  takes  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  fieve  F,  and 
moves  it  backward  and  forward  on  the  wooden  ribs  B, 
according  to  the  agitation  of  the  Aider.  G  reprefents 
a  fixed  partition  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  box,  which  it 
divides  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fine  from 
the  coarfe  flour  ;  from  this  partition  the  Aider  A  moves 
each  way  about  four  inches,  and  thus  affords  room  for 
working  the  fieve.  H,  a  board  that  is  parallel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bolter,  and  forms  part  of  the  Aider  A;  this 
board  ferves  to  prevent  any  of  the  fitted  matter  from 
failing  into  the  other  partition.  I,  I,  reprefent  two  of  the 
back  feet,  which  fupport  the  bolter.'  Fig.  30.  is  a  view 
of  the  top,  or  upper  part,  of  the  lid  of  the  bolter.  K, 
tile  Aider  that  moves  the  lengthwile  of  the  bolter.  L,  L, 
die  handies  by  which  the  Aider  is  worked.  M,  a  ferew, 


ferving  to  hold  the  fork,  which  imparts  motion  to  the 
fieve.  Fig.  31.  reprefents  the  forked  iron  E,  feparateiy 
from  the  lid. 

The  particular  excellence  of  this  mill  confifis  in  the 
circumftance,  that,  from  the  vertical  pofition  of  its  (tones, 
it  may  be  put  in  afifion  without  the  intervention  of  cogs 
or  wheels.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  grinding  of  malt, 
the  broiling  of  oats  for  horfes,  and  for  making  flour,  or 
for  all  thefe  purpofes  :  it  may  likewife  be  eafily  altered, 
fo  as  to  grind  either  of  thofe  articles  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  finenefs.  Another  advantage  is,  that  one  man 
is  fufneient  to  work  it;  though,  if  two  perfons,  namely, 
a  man  and  a  boy,  be  employed,  they  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hours,  a  quantity  of  flour  fuf- 
ficient  to  ferve  a  family,  confiding  of  fix  or  eight  perfons, 
for  a  whole  week  :  repeated  fatisfaefory  trials  have  proved, 
that  this  miil  grinds  the  corn  completely,  and  at  the  rate 
of  one  buftiel  of  wheat  within  the  hour.  Befides,  the  in- 
dultrious  farmer  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make  compara¬ 
tive  experiments  on  the  quality  of  his  grain,  and  may 
furnifti  himfelf,  at  a  trifling  expenfe,  with  flour  from  his 
own  wheat,  without  apprehending  any  adulteration  ;  or 
without  being  expofed  to  the  impofitions,  or  caprice,  of 
fraudulent  and  avaricious  millers.  Laftly,  though  Mr.  R.’s 
bolter  be  more  particularly  calculated  for  fifting  flour,  it 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  various  other  ufeful  purpoies,  and 
efpecially  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  nec-ef- 
farily  attendant  on  the  levigation  of  noxious  fubftances, 
and  to  prevent  the  wafte  of  their  finer  particles.  The 
price  of  the  whole  apparatus,  delivered  free  of  carriage  in 
London,  is  twenty  guineas. 

Another  family  corn-mill,  by  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  of 
Hatfield  fireet,  Blackfriars-road,  was  rewarded  by  the  fame 
fociety,  in  the  year  1814,  with  twenty  guineas  and  the  fil- 
ver  medal.  Fora  defeription  of  this,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
Tranfactions  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxxii. 

A  Hand  Thrashing-Machine. 

The  thrafliing-niachine  is  confidered  as  a  very  late  in¬ 
vention.  It  is  not,  however,  abfolutely  fo,  though  it  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has  been  brought  into  fre¬ 
quent  ufe.  As  long  ago  as  the  year  1732,  a  thrafliing- 
machine  was  manutafhired  by  Mr.  Michael  Menzies,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  it.  It  confided, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  afeertain,  of  numerous  in- 
ftruments,  refembling  flails,  which  were  attached  to  a  move- 
able  beam,  and  inclined  to  the  latter  in  an  angle  of  ten 
degrees.  O11  each  fide  of  fuch  beam  were  placed  floors,  or 
benches,  on  which  tiie  (heaves  Were  fpread  ;  the  flails 
being  moved  forward  and  backward  on  thefe  benches  by 
a  crank  that  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  an  axle,  revolving 
about  thirty  times  in  a  minute. 

The  fecond  machine  was  invented  in  1753,  by  Mr.  Mi¬ 
chael  Sterling,  of  Dumblaine,  Perthfhire  :  ids  firft  models 
were  very  imperfeft ;  bur,  after  repeated  alterations,  he 
completed  it  in  its  prefent  form  in  1758  ;  and  it  now  con- 
fifts  of  an  outer  or  water  wheel,  having  an  inner  wheel 
furnilhed  with  forty-eight  cogs,  and  turning  on  the  fame 
axle.  With  this  cog-wheel  is  connected  g  vertical  trun¬ 
dle,  or  pinion,  with  (even  notches  ;  and  the  axle  of  which 
paffes  through  a  floor  above  the  wheel ;  its  upper  pivot 
being  fecured  in  a  beam  fix  inches  above  the  floor.  At  the 
height  of  three  feet  three  inches  from  the  latter,  two  ftraight 
pieces  of  fquared  wood  (each  being  four  feet  in  length) 
are  infected  through  the  axle  of  the  pinion,  at  right  an¬ 
gles,  fo  as  to  form  four  arms  that  are  moved  round  hori¬ 
zontally.  To  the  end  of  thefe  arms  are  affixed  four  iron 
plates,  each  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  eight  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  extremity  neareft  tothe  arms,  but  tapering 
to  a  point  at  the  oppofite  ends.  The  horizontal  fly,  here 
deferibed,  conftitutes  four  thrafliers,  and  is  incloled  in  a 
cylindrical  wooden  box,  that  is  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter  :  on  the  top  of  this  box  is  an 
opening  eight  inches  in  width,  extending  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  through  which 
1  the 
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the  (heaves  of  corn  defcend;  the  latter  being  previoufly 
opened,  and  laid  feparately  on  a  board  provided  with  two 
ledges,  gradually  declining  towards  fuch  port,  or  opening. 
Within  the  cylindrical  box  there  is  an  inclined  plane, 
along  which  the  draw  and  grain  fall  into  a  wire-riddle  two 
feet  fquare,  that  is  placed  immediately  beneath  a  hole  of 
a  fimilar  frze  :  the  riddle  is  jerked  at  each  revolution  of 
the  fpindle,  by  means  of  a  knob  fixed  on  its  fide;  and  is 
thru tl  backward  by  a  finall  fpring  that  preffes  it  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction.  Thus,  the  (hort  draw,  together  with  the 
grain  and  chaff,  that  pafs  through  the  wide  riddle,  fall  in- 
ftantly  into  an  oblong  ftraight  riddle,  one  end  of  which  is 
raifed,  and  the  other  depreffed,  by  a  fimilar  contrivance. 
And,  as  the  riddle  laft-mentioned  is  not  provided  with  a 
ledge  at  the  lower  end,  the  long  chaff,  which  cannot  pafs 
through,  drops  thence  to  the  ground,  while  the  grain  and 
ftnaller  chaff  defcend  into  a  pair  of  common  barn-fanners, 
and  are  thus  feparated  with  great  exa<5tnefs.  Thefe  fan¬ 
ners  are  moved  by  means  of  a  rope,  that  runs  in  a  (hallow 
groove  cut  on  the  circumference  of  the  cog-wheel.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  (traw  collected  in  the  lower-part  of  the 
box  over  the  wide  riddle,  and  through  an  opening  two  feet 
and  a  half  fquare,  is  drawn  down  to  the  ground  with  a  rake, 
by  the  perfons  employed  to  form  it  into  trufies. 

In  177a,  another  thralhing-machine  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Alderton  of  Alnwdck,  and  Mr.  Smart  of  Wark, 
Northumberland.  The  operation  was  performed  by  rub¬ 
bing  ;  the  (heaves  being  carried  round  between  an  in¬ 
dented  drum  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  numerous  indented 
rollers,  that  were  arranged  round,  and  attached  to,  this 
drum  by  means  of  fprings ;  fo  that,  during  the  revolution 
of  the  machinery,  the  corn  was  feparated  from  the  draw  by 
conliant  friction  againft  the  (lutings  of  the  drum.  But 
this  contrivance  was  foon  difufed ;  as  many  grains  were 
thus  crulhed  between  the  rollers. 

The  next  invention  is  that  of  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  of 
Eaft  Lothian,  in  1785,  who  obtained  a  patent.  This  ma¬ 
chine,  with  Come  improvements  more  recently  made  in  it, 
has  been  defcribed  under  our  article  Husbandry.  Thus 
Scotland  has  the  honour  of  the  invention  and  fucceffive 
improvement  of  this  moll  ufeful  machine.  The  corn- 
growers  of  Eaft  Lothian  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Meikle,  that  a  few  years  ago  they  collected  a 
handfome  fumto  reward  him  in  the  decline  of  life.  That 
ingenious  man  died,  at  a  great  age,  in  the  year  1811. 

Thrafning-machines  are  now  common  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  on  farms  where  the  extent  of  tillage-land 
requires  two  or  more  ploughs  ;  and  they  are  every  year 
fpreading  more  and  more.  They  are  worked  by  liorfes, 
water,  wind,  and,  of  late,  by  ftearn  ;  and  their  powers  and 
dimenfions  are  adapted  to  the  various  fizes  of  farms.  A 
machine  of  this  kind,  to  be  worked  by  one  or  two  men, 
has  been  lately  brought  forward,  and  may  probably  be 
found  very  ufeful  on  (mail  farms.  It  is  made  for  8  or  iol. 
and  is  faid  to  thrafti  ten  or  twelve  bufhels  in  an  hour. 
A  perfpeftive  view  of  this  machine,  copied  from  the 
Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.-xiil.  is  given  on  Plate  NI.  fig.  3a. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  point  out  the  parts  by  letters  and  a 
minute  defcription,  as  a  reference  to  the  plate  of  Thrafn- 
ing  Machines,  under  our  article  Husbandry,  vol.  x. 
p.  597.  will  fully*  anfwer  the  purpofe.  At  fig.  33.  A  is 
the  feeding-board ;  B,  the  rollers ;  and  C,  the  drum  to 
which  the  beaters  are  attached. 

Hay-making  Machine. 

Middleton’s  hay-colleftor  has  been  defcribed  under  the 
article  Husbandry,  vol.  x.  p.  596.  but  that  machine  re¬ 
quired  the  affiftance  of  hay-makers  with  their  rakes  to 
bring  the  cocks  of  hay  within  the  action  of  the  collector. 
Other  machines  have  been  invented  wherein  a  fet  of  rakes 
was  fixed  upon  an  axle,  and  drawn  by  a  horfe  or  horfes  5 
and  the  prefent  is  an  improvement  upon  that  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine,  and  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Robert  Sal¬ 
mon,  of  Woburn,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  furveyorj 
dated  Auguft  23,  1814. 
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The  improvements  confift,  Firft,  in  the  particular  con- 
ftruflion  and  application  of  the  revolving  rakes,  whereby 
their  fixing  is  fimplified  and  facilitated,  and  their  opera, 
tion  rendered  more  certain  and  permanent.  Secondly,  in 
the  particular  manner  of  giving  motion  to  thefe  rakes  by 
an  internally-cogged  wheel,  whereby  many  advantages  are 
obtained.  He  makes  the  axis  of  the  carriage-wheels  and 
of  the  rakes  in  the  fame  point ;  thereby  admitting  of  the 
introduction  of  any  fized  wheels  or  rakes,  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  varying  the  fpeed.  He  makes  all  the  cogged 
wheels  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  completely  boxed  within 
the  carriage-wheel,  thereby  fecuring  them  from  clogging, 
and  alfo  making  the  frame  and  (hafts  lefs  likely  to  clog. 
He  makes  the  movements  of  the  rakes  at  fuch  command, 
that  the  driver  can  inftantly  throw  them  off  without  (top¬ 
ping  the  horfe;  or  in  the  cafe  of  clogging,  or  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  (train,  they  (hall  throw  out  themfelves,  and  give 
notice  when  this  occurs.  Laftly,  he  makes  and  applies 
the  rail  into  which  the  rakes  or  teeth  are  fixed,  more  Am¬ 
ple,  durable,  and  effective ;  and  fo  as  more  completely  to 
turn  out  of  the  way  when  meeting  with  obftruCtions,  or 
when  moving  from  place  to  place  ;  the  fame  conftruCtion 
affording  the  opportunity  to  change  them  at  pleafure,  and 
to  admit  of  different  rakes,  according  to  the  crop. 

Figs.  34  and  35.  .are  an  horizontal  plan  and  feftion  of 
this  machine.  (The  fame  letters  apply  to  both.)  A,  the 
acting  carriage-wheel  on  the  axis  C.  B,  free  carriage- 
wheel,  at  liberty  to  turn  on  the  other  end  of  the  axle.  C, 
axle  rounded  the  whole  of  its  length,  except  at  the  parts 
on  which  the  branch  or  plate  F,  and  ratchet-wheel  D,  are 
fixed;  and  at  each  end  of  this  axle  are  nuts,  which  keep 
the  fides  together.  D,  ratchet-wheel.  E,  fpring-bolt, 
fixed  to  the  frame.  F,  branch  or  plate  iinmoveably  ri- 
vetted  or  fixed  on  the  fquare  in  the  axle,  with  pivots  at 
different  diftances  from  the  centre,  to  admit  of  different- 
fized  wheels,  to  alter  the  fpeed  of  the  cylinder  I.  G,  wheel 
turning  on  a  pivot  in  the  plate  F.  II,  internally-cogged 
wheel,  fixed  to,  and  turning  with,  the  aCting  carriage- 
wheel,  and  working  into  the  wheel  G.  I,  cylinder  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  rounded  part  of  the  axle,  and  carrying  round 
the  revolving  rakes.  K,  wheel  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  I,  and  worked  by  the  wheel  G.  By  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  thefe  two  wheels  the  fpeed  of  the  cylinder  is  altered. 
L,  L,  iron  arms,  and  wheel,  carrying  the  rakes.  M,  M, 
revolving  rake-rails,  rounded  fo  as  to  turn  in  fockets  in 
the  wheel  L,  and  revolving  at  the  extremities  of  the  forks 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  to  two  of  the  circumference  of  the 
carriage-wheels,  or  thereabouts.  N,  N,  frame.  O,  O,  (hafts. 
P,  line  for  the  driver  to  pull  back  the  fpring-bolt,  and  let 
free  the  rakes  when  required. 

Fig.  36.  '(hows  another  way  of  applying  the  internally- 
cogged  wheel  to  give  motion  to  the  axle  with  the  revolv¬ 
ing  rakes  thereon,  without  a  cylinder.  A,  hubband  part 
of  the  fpokes  of  the  carriage-wheel,  as  before.  C,  axle, 
rounded  in  all  parts  except  where  the  wheel  K  and  arms  & 
are  fixed  on  it.  G,  wheel  running  on  a  pivot  fixed  in 
frame  N.  H,  internally-cogged  wheel,  fixed  op  the  out- 
fide  of  the  fpokes  of  the  carriage-wheel,  and  working  into 
the  wheel  G.  K,  wheel  fixed  on  a  fquare  on  the  axle, 
paffing  and  working  through  the  box  ot  the  wheel,  and  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  wheel.  L,  L,  part  of  the  arms 
of  the  iron  wheel  that  carries  the  revolving  rakes.  N, 
frame  communicating  with  (hafts,  as  in  figs.  34  and  35. 
The  two  following  figures  exhibit  fome  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  feparately  on  a  larger  fcale. 

Fig.  37.  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  bolt.  D,  the  ratchet- 
wheel,  fixed  on  the  fquare  at  the  end  ot  the  axle.  E,  the 
bolt.  Hiding  in  an  iron  cafe,  with  a  fpiral  fpring  to  keep 
it  into  the  ratchet-teeth  ;  this  fpring  is  to  be  Itrong  enough 
to  lock  the  ratchet  and  axle,  and  prevent  the  axle  from 
turning,  except  when  any  violent  obftruction  to  the  rakes 
takes  place,  at  which  time  the  force  of  the  obftruCtion,  by 
overpowering  the  Ipring,  will  force  back  the  bolt,  and 
with  conliderable  noife  give  notice  of  this  event.  The, 
axle  then  is  at  liberty  to  revolve,  and  leave  the  rakes 
8  N  at 
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Ut  reft,  or  at  liberty  to  turn  back.  N,  part  of  the  frame 
ponnefted  with  the  fhafts.  P,  the  firing  for  the  driver  to 
pull  back  the  bolt  at  pleafure,  as  in  fig.  34. 

Fig.  38.  the  rake-rail,  iron  wheel,  and  fpring.  L,  part  of 
the  iron  arms  and  wheel,  being  made  with  collars  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  rake-rail  M,  which  is  rounded  where  it  falls  into 
the  collar,  fo  as  to  turn  freely  therein.  1,  A  tooth,  as  com¬ 
monly  made,  for  carrying  round  the  hay.  2,  A  wood  or 
metal  wedge,  going  into  a  focket  in  the  wheel  to  keep  the 
rake-rail  in  its  place;  by  the  taking  out  of  which,  other 
rails,  with  longer  or  fhorter  teeth,,  according  to  the  crop, 
may  be  inftantly  introduced;  or  the  fame  rail  may  have  a 
double  row  of  teeth,  one  long  and  the  other  fhort,  either 
to  be  turned  inwards  out  of  ufe,  at  pleafure,  while  the 
other  remains  outwards  to  work.  3,  A  metal  collar, 
about  an  inch  wide,  fattened  to  the  rake-rail  againft  the 
jfides  of  each  wheel.  4,  The  fpring,  acting  on  the  pro¬ 
jecting  part  of  the  collar,  and  keeping  the  fpring  up  to 
its  work,  while  the  other  end  of  the  collar  refts  on  another 
part  of  the  fpring,  and  prevents  the  teeth  coming  too  for¬ 
ward.  Front  this  confirmation  of  the  fpring,  the  rakes,  in 
cafe  of  violent  obftruftion,  will  turn  quite  back,  and 
again,  by  the  fpring,  be  brought  into  aftion.  Or,  fltould 
only  part  of  the  rakes  be  required  in  ufe,  the  others  may, 
•by  hand,  be  turned  toward  the  centre  of  the  wheel  out  of 
action  ;  or  the  whole  may  be  fo  turned  when  moving  from 
place  to  place.  5,  A  focket  to  receive  the  fpring. 

Amongll  the  ad  vantages  to  be  obtained  by  this  machine, 
the  patentee  enumerates  the  following: 

1.  The  wheels  being  connefted  together  by  an  axle- 
tree,  the  whole. of  the  frame  and  machine  is  more  flrong, 
fimple,  and  perfect. 

2.  The  movements  being  all  clofe  boxed  in  the  wheel, 
they  .are  fecurely  excluded  from  the  hay,  dufl,  or  dirt. 

3.  The  means  of  inftantly  throwing  in  or  out  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  rotative  rakes,  without  the  driver  leaving  his 
horfe,  affords  the  greatefl  protection  to  the  machine. 

4.  The  teeth  being  made  to  yield  quite  back,  and  yet 
return  to  their  work  again,  admits  of  their  patting  over 
every  obftacle,  as  well  as  prevents  them  from  ftraining  or 
clogging. 

5.  The  opportunity  of  inftantly  taking  out  and  ex¬ 
changing  the  rakes  for  long  or  fhort  teeth,  or  of  applying 
the  whole,  or  only  part  of  them,  affords  every  opportunity 
of  adjuftment,  according  to  the  crops. 

6.  The  facility  with  which  all  the  rakes  may  be  turned 
with  their  teeth  towards  the  axletree  admits  of  varying  the 
•number  of  rakes  without  taking  out  any. 

7.  This  facility  alfo  is  of  great  advantage  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  moving  on  the  road,  as  alfo  when  it  is  out  of  ufe  ; 
as,  by  turning  the  teeth  inwards,  it  becomes  an  admiflible 
implement  in  any  yard  or  fhed,  without  which  preparation 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  terrific  implement  wherever  cattle 
are  admitted. 

8.  The  increafed  fize  of  the  wheels  prevents  them  from 
flipping,  and  alfo  prevents  them  from  falling  into  hid¬ 
den  holes  or  gutters. 

9.  In  addition  to  thefe  advantages,  it  is  obvious  that,, 
without  addition  to  the  machinery  or  the  expenfe,  the 
machine  may  be  made  to  aft  as  a  horfe-rake,  for  gathering 
•the  hay  into  wind-rows,  or  for  raking  up  ftubble ;  and 
Tome  of  them  will  be  fo  got  up  by  the  manufafturers. 

Reaping-Machines. 

In  all  field-operations,  difpatch,  in  fuch  a  climate  as 
this,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  but  in  reaping  corn 
at  the  precife  period  of  its  maturity,  the  advantages  of 
difpatch  are  incalculable,  efpecially  in  thofe  diflrifts  where 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  hands,  even  at  enormous  wages, 
aggravates  the  danger  from  the  in  (lability  of  the  fealon. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  interefting,  and  we  hope  it 
may  be  alfo  ufeful,  to  record  fome  of  the  more  remark¬ 
able  attempts  that  have  been  made  towards  an  invention 
/o  eminently  calculated  to  forward  this  molt  important 
,«p£fatioi>. 


The  firft  attempt  of  (his  kind,  fo  far  as  we  have  learn¬ 
ed,  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Boyce,  who  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  reaping-machine  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  This 
machine  was  placed  in  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  fomevvhat 
refembling  a  common  cart ;  but  the  wheels  were  fixed 
upon  the  axle,  fo  that  it  revolved  along  with  them.  A 
cog-wheel  within  the  carriage  turned  a  fmaller  one  at 
the  upper  end  of  an  inclined  axis;  and  at  the  lower  end 
of  this  was  a  larger  "wheel,  which  gave  a  rapid  motion  to 
a  pinion  fixed  upon  a  vertical  axis,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
carriage,  and  rather  ori  one  fide,  fo  that  it  went  before 
one  ot  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The  vertical  fpindle 
defcended  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  had  there  a  number  of  fcythes  fixed  upon  it 
horizontally.  This  machine,  when  wheeled  along,  would 
by  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  fcythes,  cut  down  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  growing  upon  the  ground  over  which  it 
pafled  ;  but,  having  no  provifion  for  gathering  up  the 
corn  in  parcels  and  laying  it  in  proper  heaps,  it  was  (till  an 
imperfeft  inftrument. 

An  agricultural-implement  maker  of  London,  Mr. 
Plucknet,  attempted  fome  years  afterwards  to  improve 
this  machine.  The  principal  alteration  he  made,  was  in 
fubftituting  for  the  fcythes  a  circular  fteel  plate,  made 
very  (harp  at  the  edge,  and  notched  on  the  upper  fide 
like  a  fickle.  The  plate  afted  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
very  fine-toothed  faw,  and  was  found  to  cut  the  corn  much 
better  than  the  fcythes  of  the  original  machine. 

A  defcription  and  drawing  of  a  machine,  invented  by 
Mr.  Gladftones,  of  Cattle  Douglas,  in  the  Steivartry  of 
Kircudbright,  are  given  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  vii. 
It  operated  upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  with  Mr. 
Plucknet’s;  hut  Mr.  Gladftones  made  it  work  much  bet¬ 
ter,  by  introducing  a  circular  table,  with  ftrong  woodea 
teeth  notched  below  all  around,  which  was  fixed  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  cutter  and  parallel  to  it.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  teeth  was  to  colleft  the  corn,  and  retain  it  till  it  was 
operated  on  by  the  circular  cutter.  The  corn,  when  cut, 
was  received  upon  this  table;  and,  when  a  fufficient 
quantity  was  collefted,  it  was  taken  away  by  a  rake  or 
(weeper,  and  laid  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  machine, 
in  feparate  parcels.  To  this  machine  was  added  a  fmall 
circular  wheel  of  wood  covered  with  emery,  which,  being 
always  in  contaft  with  the  great  cutter  at  the  back  part, 
or  oppofite  fide  to  that  where  the  cutting  was  performed, 
kept  it  conftantly  ground  to  a  (harp  edge.  This  was  a 
great  improvement. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Salmon  of 
Woburn,  Bedfordfliire  :  whole  machine  was  conftrudled 
upon  a  totally-different  principle,  as  it  cut  the  corn  by 
means  of  (hears  ;  and  it  was  provided  with  a  very  com¬ 
plete  apparatus  for  laying  it  down  in  parcels  as  it  was 
cut. 

The  lateft,  and  by  much  the  moll  ingenious,  as  well  as 
promifing,  machine  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  have  received 
any  account,  is  that  conftrufted  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Deanfton  Cotton  Works,  Perthfhire.  Mr.  Smith’s  perfe- 
verance,  his  fuccefiive  improvements,  and  ingenious  yet 
fimple  contrivances  for  remedying  de/efts,  afford  ftrong 
grounds  to  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  fucceed  in  ren¬ 
dering  bis  machine  a  mod  valuable  acquifition  to  agri- 
culturalifts.  He  made  the  firft  trial  of  his  reaper,  upon  a 
fmall  fcale,  during  the  harveft  of  1811.  It  was  then  worked 
by  two  men.  In  1812,  he  conftrufted  one  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  to  be  worked  by  a  horfe  ;  but,  though  he  cut  down 
feveral  acres  of  oats  and  barley  with  confiderable  eafe,  it 
was  found  that,  when  met  by  an  acclivity,  the  horfe  could 
not  move  the  machine  with  proper  effeft.  In  1813,  he 
made  a  more  fnccefsful  attempt,  with  an  improved  ma¬ 
chine,  worked  by  one  man  and  two  horfes;  and,  in  the 
year  1814,  it  was  (till  farther  improved  by  an  additional 
apparatus,  tending  to  regulate  the  application  of  the  cut¬ 
ter  when  working  on  an  uneven  furface.  It  was  tried 
again  in  September  1815,  and  with  much  fuccefs.  A 
Scotch  acre  (i£  acre  Englifb)  of  beans  was  cut  down  with 
4.  taffc 
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cafe  in  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  trials  made  with  it  on 
wheat,  though  not  extenfive,  were  fatisfaftory  ;  and  in 
reaping  oats,  the. corn  was  laid  down  in  the  molt  regular 
manner,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  path  of  the  machine.  The 
expenfe  of  this  machine  is  eftirnated  at  from  30I.  to  35I. 

If  properly  managed,  it  may  lad  for  many  years;  only 
requiring  a  new  cutter  every  two  or  three  years,  a  repair 
which  cannot  coft  much. 

This  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  machine,  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  borrow  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  new  Supplement,  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  Plate  XII.  Fig.  39.  is  a  profile  view,  (flowing 
the  machine  complete,  and  in  operation,  the  near  horfe 
and  carriage-wheel  being  however  removed,  that  the  view 
of  the  framing  and  gearing  may  not  be  obftru&ed.  It 
will  be  feen  by  this  figure  and  fig.  40  (which  is  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  machine),  that  the  horfes  are  yoked  one 
on  each  fide  of  a  pole,  which  runs  back  from  the  frame 
of  the  carriage.  The  perfon  who  drives  the  horfes  and 
directs  the  machine  walks  behind,  having  command  of 
the  horfes  by  a  fet  of  common  plougb-reins,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  machine  by  a  hold  of  the  end  of  the  pole.  The 
horfes  draw  from  a  crofs-bar  at  the  end  of  the  pole  by 
common  plough-chains,  the  back-weight  of  the  carriage 
refting  on  their  common  cart-faddles,  by  means  of  an  ap¬ 
paratus  fnch  as  is  ufed  in  curricles.  On  the  fore- part  of 
the  carriage  is  hung  a  horizontal  circular  cutter,  fur- 
mounted  by  a  drum,  the  blade  of  the  cutter  projecting  five 
inches  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  drum.  When  the  carriage  is  moving  forward, 
a  rapid  rotatory  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cutter  and 
drum,  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage-wheels,  by  means 
of  a  Series  of  wheels,  pinions,  and  fhafts.  The  diameter 
of  the  cutter  projects  beyond  the  carriage-wheels  on  each 
fide,  fo  as  to  cut  a  breadth  fuflicient  to  allow  the  carriage 
and  horfes  topafs  along  without  rifk  of  treading  down  the 
uncut  corn.  The  corn  being  cut  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  cutter,  the  lower  ends  relt  upon  the  blade  of  the  cutter, 
and  the  upper  parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  drum,  the 
whole  is  carried  round,  and  thrown  off  in  a  regular  row  at 
the  fide  of  the  machine.  The  lower  ends  taking  the 
ground  firft,  the  heads  fall  outwards,  the  (talks  lying  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  at  nearly  a  right  angle  to  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  machine.  The'  corn,  lying  thus  in  regu¬ 
lar  rows,  is  eafily  gathered  into  (heaves  by  the  hand,  or  by 
a  rake,  fork,  or  other  convenient  inftrument,  and  is  bound 
jn  the  ufual  way.  The  following  is  a  more  minute  de- 
fcription  of  the  parts  of  the  machine. 

Figs.  39  and  40.  A,  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  made  of 
Oak,  or  other  ltrong  wood,  and  put  firmly  together,  by 
bed-bolts  fcrewed  into  the  crofs  bars  B  B  B.  C,  the  pole, 
made  faff  to  the  crofs  bars.  D,  a  crofs  bar,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  pole,  from  which  the  horfes  pull  ;  this  bar  is 
of  iron,  in  order  to  give  fufficient  weight  on  the  horfes’ 
backs.  E  E,  the  carriage-wheels,  five  feet  diameter,  and 
fix  inches  broad  in  the  tread.  F  F,  the  cutter,  five  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter,  compofed  of  fix  fegments  bolted 
to  an  iron  ring,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  ring  is  connedfed  to  the  foot  of 
the  upright  fpindle,  Z,  by  the  crofs  arms,  G  G.  H,  a 
conical  drum  of  flight  tin-plate  or  bafket-work,  whole 
lower  periphery  is  five  inches  within  the  edge  of  the  cut¬ 
ter,  but  wliofe  upper  periphery  extends  as  far  as  that  of 
the  cutter.  This  drum  is  two  feet  deep,  connected  to 
the  fame  ring  with  the  cutter  below,  and  to  the  fpindle 
above,  by  another  ring,  with  four  arms.  The  drum  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  canvas,  on  which  perpendi¬ 
cular  (trips  of  foft  rope  are  fewed,  being  one  inch  thick,  and 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  as  fliown  at  I,  I,  I ;  thefe  give 
fuflicient  friction  to  carry  round  the  cut  corn,  whillt, from 
their  foftnefs,  they  have  no  tendency  to  fhake  orthraflt  it. 
The  horfes  are  yoked  to  the  crols  bar  D  by  common 
plough-chains  ;  an  upright  rod  J,  and  crofs  rod  K,  ferve 
the  purpofeboth  of  belly-band  and  back-band,  the  ends  of 
the  crols  rod  palling  through  iron  eyes,  fcrewed  temporarily 


to  the  wooden  ridge  of  common  cart-faddles,  which  are 
kept  firm  on  the  horfe’s  back  by  a  ltrong  extra  girth,  LL. 
The  breeching-chains  are  linked  to  the  draught-chains. 
M,  a  breaft  chain  palling  through  a  ring  made  fart  to  the 
flames,  and  drawn  up  to  an  eye  N,  on  the  fide  of  the  pole. 
Fig.  41.  is  an  infrde  view  of  the  naves  of  the  carriage- 
wheels;  a,  a  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  axle;  b,  b,  a  ratch- 
wheel  made  fart:  on  the  fquare  of  the  axle  ;  c,  c,  c,  catches, 
moveable  on  pivots  made  fart  to  the  nave;  d,.d,  d,  flight 
fprings  to  keep  the  catches  in  gear.  By  this  means  the 
wheels  carry  the  axle  in  revolution  with  them  when  the 
carriage  is  moved  forward,  but  move  round  upon  it  when 
the  carriage  is  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  con- 
ftruftion  is  heceffary,  to  facilitate  the  turning  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  axle  moves  in  two  caft-iron  feats  with  caps, 
on  which  the  frame  of  the  carriage  refts.  A  wheel  O  O, 
(figs.  39  and  40.)  of  twenty-four  teeth  of  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  pitch,  works  into  an  intermediate  wheel  of  the 
fame  dimenfions.  This  wheel  is  in  gear  of  a  pinion  P  of 
twelve  teeth,  fart  on  the  end  of  the  crofs  fljaft,  Q.  At 
the  centre  of  this  draft,  two  bevelled  wheels,  R,  R,  with 
long  fockets,  are  fitted  loofe.  Thefe  wheels  have  each 
twenty-eight  teeth  of  one  inch  and  an  eighth  pitch;  ia 
the  bofom  of  thefe  is  a  double  reverting  catch,  which  will 
be  belt  explained  by  reference  to  fig.  42.  which  is  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  feftion  of  the  crofs  draft  with  the  wheels  and 
catch;  a,  the  draft;  b ,  the  pinion,  P,  of  fig.  40.  c,  c,  the 
bevelled  wheels,  R,  of  fig.  40.  having  long  fockets  fitted 
loofe  on  the  (haft;  d,  d,  a  double  catch,  which  is  move¬ 
able  longitudinally  on  the  fiiaft,  but  is  carried  in  revolu¬ 
tion  with  it,  by  means  of  the  feather  e  upon  the  (haft,  fitted 
into  a  correfponding  groove  in  the  catch.  This  catch 
can  be  put  into  gear  of  either  of  the  wheels  at  pleafure, 
by  means  of  the  lever,  S,  (figs.  39  and  40.)  moveable  on 
a  ftool  at  T,  and  kept  to  its  place  when  let,  by  notches  ia 
an  iron  (land  at  U.  Both  of  the  wheels  are  conrtantly  in 
gear  of  a  pinion  of  fourteen  teeth,  V,  figs.  39  and  40,  and 
fj ,  fig.  42.  By  thus  reverfing  the  gearing,  the  cutter  and 
drum  can  be  made  to  revolve  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
confequently  will  throw  the  cut  corn  to  either  fide  of 
the  machine  at  pleafure.  On  the  oppofite  end  of  the 
draft,  W,  (figs.  '39  and  40.)  on  which  the  pinion  V  is 
fixed,  is  a  bevelled  wheel  X  of  twenty-eight  teeth,  in  gear 
of  a  pinion  Y  of  fourteen  teeth,  on  the  upright  fpindle 
Z.  The  velocity  is  fo  raifed  by  thefe  wheels  and  pinions, 
that  the  cutter  makes  128  revolutions  per  minute,  when 
the  machine  moves  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  per  hour,  the  edge  of  the  cutter  palling  through 
thirty-two  feet  per  fecond.  The  pinion  Y  has  a  long 
focket  with  a  groove,  to  which  is  fitted  a  feather,  one  inch 
long,  on  the  upright  fpindle  Z,  by  which  the  fpindle  is 
moveable  up  and  down  in  the  focket,  whillt  it  is  carried 
in  revolution  with  it.  The  fpindle  Z  has  three  bearings : 
one  in  a  brafs  budr,  a,  fixed  in  an  iron  Hay-frame,  b ;  a 
fecond  bearing  in  a  wooden  bufli  with  a  cap  on  the  front 
of  the  crofs  bar  at  c ;  and  a  third  in  a  focket  refting  on 
the  fmall  wheels,  d.  Thefe  wheels  ferve  to  keep  the 
cutter  always  at  an  equal  height  from  the  ground.  The 
particular  conftruftion  of  thefe  wheels,  with  that  of  the 
frame  and  focket,  will  be  better  underftood  by  reference 
to  figs.  43  and  44.  Fig.  43.  a  perpendicular  feftion  of 
the  foot  of  the  upright  fpindle  and  focket;  a,  the 
fpindle;  b,  the  focket;  c,  a  groove  in  the  fpindle,  into 
which  the  points  of  two  ferew  pins,  d,  parting  through  the 
fides  of  the  focket,  are  fitted.  Thefe  are  neceffary  to  keep 
the  fpindle  in  its  place,  and  to  bear  up  the  wheels  when 
the  fpindle  is  raifed.  Fig.  44  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
wheels  and  carriage,  with  a  tranfverfe  fedlion  of  the  focket 
and  fpindle  ;  a,  a,  the  wheels,  fourteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  three  inches  broad  ;  b,b,  the  axle,  to  which  is  faf- 
tened  an  iron  frame,  c,c,c,c,  moveable  on  a  pivot  at  d,  on 
the  point  of  the  iron  bar,  f,  f,  and  in  a  focket  at  e;  the 
bar,/ is  pne  inch  fquare,  having  a  long  ruff  at  g,  which  is 
turned  and  fitted  to  the  eye  e  of  the  focket,  fig.  43.  The 
bar  is  bent  fo,  as  to  pafs  cloie  under  the  cutter  at  e,  fig.  39. 
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and  runs  up  to  the  pole,  having  a  joint  at  f.  This  bar  is 
neceftary  to  relieve  the  point  ot  the  upright  fpindle  of  the 
refinance  oppofed  to  the  wheels  in  moving  along.  The 
cutter  can  be  placed  higher  or  lower  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as 
to  cut  the  draw  to  any  height,  by  means  of  a  feries  of 
holes  through  the  fpindle  ;  pins  palling  through  holes  in 
the  fockets  of  the  arms,  and  the  molt  fuitable  of  the  fe¬ 
ries.  The  cutter  can  alfo  be  fcrewed  to  any  height  from 
the  ground;  from  two  to  eighteen  inches,  by  means  of  an 
iron  lever,  g,  on  the  point  of  which  is- a  brafs  focket,  in 
which  the  upright  fpindle  runs,  and  on  which  it  relts  by 
means  of  a  ruffat  h.  The  lever  is  hung  by  an  iron  chain, 
i,  palling  over  a  pulley  at  j,  and  joining  two  iron  rods  at 
k,  which  connect  it  with  a  fcrew  box,  l,  whicti  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  turning  round  the  fcrew  m. 
To  the  end  of  this  fcrew  is  connected  an  iron  rod,  which 
runs  along  the  upper  fide  of  the  pole  to  a  bearing  at  n. 
At  the  end  of  this  rod  is  a  winch,  0,  of  nine  inches  radius, 
by  which  the  perfon  who  guides  the  machine  can  turn 
round  the  ft  <  :w,  and  fo  raife  or  lower  the  cutter  at  plea- 
fure.  This  is  principally  of  ufe  to  raife  the  cutter  when 
palling  over  a  deep  furrow,  or  in  going  from  one  field  to 
another;  p,  is  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  put  upon  the  end 
of  the  rod,  by  which  the  man  holds  with  one  hand  when 
guiding  the  machine.  In  molt  cafes,  the  cutters  will  cut 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  without  requiring  to  be  fharpened, 
which  can  be  done  in  two  minutes  by  ai  common  Icythe- 
ftone,  two  of  which  are  conveniently  carried  in  two  lea¬ 
ther  pockets,  q ,  fig.  40.  When  it  is  neceffary  to  go  with 
the  machine  to  a  diltance,  the  upright  fpindle,  with  the 
drum  and  cutter,  are  taken  from  their  place,  and  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  carriage  ;  and  the  fmall  wheels  are  drawn 
clofe  up  to  the  crofs  bar.  The  draught  bar,  D,  is  taken 
from  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  placed  near  the  frame  of  the 
carriage  in  the  mortice,  r,  fig.  39.  The  horfes  are  turned 
•to  draw  from  it,  and  can  in  this  way  travel  any  diltance, 
and  over  any  roads. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  fo  recently  as  Jan.  13,  1816,  a  piece  of  plate  of 
fifty  guineas  value,  with  a  fuitable  infcription,  was  voted 
to  Mr.  Smith,  as  a  mark  of  the  Society’s  fenfe  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  rendered  by  him  to  agriculture,  in  conftrudiing  an 
efficient  machine  for  reaping  grain,  as  certified  fo  refpedt- 
ably  to  the  Society  ;  which  the  meeting  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  augmented,  had  the  ftateand  appropriation 
of  the  Society’s  funds  admitted  of  it ;  a  hope  was  at  the 
fame  time  expreffed,  that  Mr.  Smith’s  perfeverance  and 
fuccefsful  exertions  would  be  more  amply  rewarded  by 
the  introduction  of  his  machine  into  general  ufe.  The 
Society,  at  the  fame  time,  confirmed  the  refolutior.  of  the 
directors  to  award  a  fum  of  20I.  to  Mr.  Kerr,  on  account 
of  his  model  of  a  reaping-machine  ;  and  empowered  the 
directors  to  apply  a  farther  fum  of  20I.  towards  defray¬ 
ing  the  expeni’e  of  conftrudting  an  operating  machine, 
upon  the  principles  of  that  model,  with  fuch  improve¬ 
ments  as  he  may  be  able  to  make. 

Prony’s  Condenser  of  Forces. 

This  name  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  Prony  to  a  contrivance 
for  obtaining  the  greateft  polfible  effedt  from  a  firlt  mover, 
the  energy  of  which  is  fubjedt  to  augmentation  or  dimi¬ 
nution  within  certain  limits;  and  in  general  to  vary  at 
pleafure  the  reliltance  to  which  the  effort  of  the  firft  mover 
forms  an  equilibrium  in  any  machine  whatever,  without 
changing  any  part  of  their  conftrudtion.  (Bulletin  of  the 
Philomathic  Society  at  Paris,  N°  83.) 

The  general  problem  in  mechanics,  of  which  this  con- 
denfer  is  intended  as  a  practical  folution,  is  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Prony  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Any  machine 
being  conftrudted,  to  find,  without  making  any  change  in 
the  conftrudtion,  a  means  of  tranfmitting  to  it  the  adtion 
of  the  firft  mover,  by  fulfilling  the  following  conditions, 
viz.  1.  That  it  may  be  poffible  at  pleafure,  and  with  great 
fpeed  and  facility,  to  vary  the  refiftance  (againft  which 
the  effort  of  the  firft  mover  mult  continually  make  an 


equilibrium)  in  limits  of  Arty  required  extent.  2.  That 
the  refiftance,  being  once  regulated,  (hall  be  rigoroufiy 
conftant  until  the  moment  when  it  is  thought  proper  to 
increale  or  diminifh  the  fame.  3.  That,  in  the  molt  hid¬ 
den  variations  of  which  the  effort  of  the  firft  mover  may 
be  capable,  the  variation  in  velocity  of  the  machine  fhall 
never  undergo  a  folution  of  continuity.” 

Mr.  Prony  applies  this  folution  of  this  problem  to  the 
dynamic  effedt  of  wind  ;  but  it  will  be  eafy  to  make  the 
fame  general,  when  other  firft  movers  are  ufed.  Fig.  45,  46, 
Plate  XIII.  reprefent  the  plan,  and  fig.  47  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  of  the  machine,  the  fame  letters  denoting  the  fame 
parts  in  each.  Let  O  O  be  fuppofed  the  vertical  axis 
of  a  windmill;  eeee  is  an  affemblage  of  carpentry,  of 
which  one  of  the  radii,  O  e,  bears  a  curved  piece,  bd,  of 
iron  or  fteel  :  vertical  axes  of  rotation  a  a  a,  being  placed 
round  the  axis  O  O,  they  alfo  divide  the  circumference 
in  which  they  are  found,  into  equal  parts.  Each  of  thefe 
axes  carries  a  curve  a f,  of  iron,  fteel,  or  copper  ;  fo  fitu- 
ated,  that,  when  the  wind  adts  upon  the  fails,  the  curve 
bd  preffes  againft  one  of  the  curves  aj \  and  caufes  the 
vertical  axis  to  which  this  laft  curve  is  affixed,  to  make  a 
portion  of  a  revolution.  The  curves  bd  and  af  mult 
be  fo  difpofed,  that,  when  bd  ceafes  to  prefs  on  one  of 
the  curves  a f,  it  fhall  at  the  fame  inftant  begin  to  a 61 
upon  the  following  curve  :  the  number  of  axes  which  are 
provided  with  thefe  curves,  i^uft  be  determined  by  the 
particular  circumftances  of  each  cafe;  and  it  is  alfo  prac¬ 
ticable  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  bd ,  a  portion  of  a  toothed 
wheel  having  its  centre  in  the  axis  O  O,  and  to  place  por¬ 
tions  of  pinions  inftead  of  the  curves  af\  but  the  difpo- 
fitions  reprefented  in  the  figure  are  preferable.  Each  of 
the  axes  aaaa  (which  are  all  fitted  up  alike,  though,  for 
the  fake  of  clearnefs,  only  one  of  them  has  its  apparatus 
reprefented  in  the  drawing)  carries  upon  it  a  drum  or 
pulley,  ttrr,  fig.  46.  on  which  is  wound  a  cord,  p,  that 
paffes  over  a  pulley  P,  and  ferves  to  fupport  a  weight  Q, 
by  means  of  the  lever  F  G,  upon  which  this  weight  may 
be  Aided  and  faftened  at  different  diftances  from  the 
point  of  motion  G.  The  fame  axes,  a,  a,  pafs  through 
the  pinions  q,  q,  fig.  47.  to  which  they  are  not  fixed  ;  but 
thefe  pinions  carry  clicks  or  ratchets,  which  bear  againft 
rr;  fo  that,  when  the  weight  Q  tends  to  rife,  the  ratchet 
gives  way,  and  no  other  effedt  is  produced  on  the  pinion 
q  q,  either  by  the  motion  of  the  axis  or  of  the  drum  ttrr , 
excepting  that  which  caufes  the  afcent  of  the  weight  Q. 
But  the  inftant  that  the  curve,  or  tooth,  bd,  ceafes  to  bear 
againft  one  of  the  curves  af,  after  having  caufed  the  cor- 
refponding  weight  Q  to  rile,  that  weight  Q  tends  to  re- 
defcend,  and  then  the  toothed  wheel  rr  adts  againft  the 
ratchet,  fo  that  Q  cannot  defcend  without  turning  the 
pinion  qq  along  with  the  drum  ttrr.  The  pinion  qq  takes 
in  the  wheel  A  B,  from  the  motion  of  which  the  ufeful 
effedt  of  the  machine  immediately  refults;  fo  that  the  ef- 
fedt  of  the  defcent  of  one  of  the  weights  Q  is  to  folicit 
the  wheel  A  B  to  motion,  or  to  continue  the  motion  in 
concurrence  with  all  the  other  weights  Q,  which  defcend 
at  the  fame  time.  This  wheel,  A  B,  carries  beneath  it 
oblique  or  bevelled  teeth,  GD,  which  take  in  a  like 
wheel,  C  E,  and  caufe  the  buckets  at  SS  to  rife. 

From  the  preceding  defcription,  it  is  feen  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  being  fuppofed  to  ftart  from  a  ftate  of  repofe,  the 
wind  will  at  firft  raife  a  number  of  weights,  Q,  lufficient 
to  put  the  machine  into  motion,  and  will  continue  to  raife 
new  weights,  whilft  thofe  before  raifed  are  fallen,  fo  that 
the  motion  once  impreffed  will  be  continued. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  of  this  mechanifm, 
the  following  may  be  remarked  :  j.  No  violent  Ihock  can 
take  place  in  any  part  of  the  mechanifm.  2.  The  ufeful 
effedt  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  weights  Q, 
Which  defcend  at  the  fame  time,  this  effedt  will  iricreafe 
in  proportion  as  the  wind  becomes  ftronger,  and  caufes 
the  fails  to  turn  with  greater  velocity.  3.  The  weights, 
Q,  being  moveable  along  the  levers  F  G,  it  will  always  be 
very  ealy  to  place  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
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that  ratio  of  the  effort  of  the  firft  mover  to  the  refiftance, 
which  wil!  produce  the  maximum  of  effert.  4.  From  this 
property  it  refults,  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
weakeft  breezes  of  wind,  and  to  obtain  a  certain  product 
in  circumftances  under  which  all  other  windmills  are  in 
a  date  of  abfolute  inartivity.  This  advantage  is  of  great 
importance,  particularly  with  regard  to  agriculture  :  the 
windmills  employed  for  watering  lands  are  fometimes  in- 
artive  for  feveral  days,  and  this  inconvenience  is  more 
particularly  felt  in  times  of  drought.  A  machine  capable 
of  moving  with  the  flighted  breeze  muft,  therefore,  offer 
the  mod  valuable  advantages. 

Smeaton^s  Machine  for  Experiments  on  Windmill 
Sails. 

In  the  experiments  with  this  machine,  the  fails  were 
carried  round  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  fo  that  the 
fame  effect  was  produced  as  if  the  wind  had  druck  the  fails 
at  red  with  the  velocity  which  was  then  given  them.  In 
the  pyramidal  frame  ABC,  fig.  48.  is  fixed  to  the  axis  DE, 
which  carries  the  arm  F  G  with  the  fails  G  I.  By  pulling 
the  rope  Z,  which  coils  round  the  barrel  H,  a  motion  of 
rotation  is  given  to  the  fails,  fo  that  they  revolve  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  D  I.  At  L  is  fixed 
a  cord  which  pafies  round  the  pulleys  M,  N,  O,  and  coils 
round  a  fmall  cylinder  on  the  axis  of  the  (ails,  and  raifes  the 
fcale  P,  in  which  did'erent  weights  are  placed  for  trying 
the  power  of  the  fails,  and  which,  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  DE,  is  not  afferted  by  the  circular  motion  of  the 
arm  DG.  The  fcale  P  is  kept  deady  by  the  pillars  Q,  R, 
and  prevented  from  fwinging  by  the  chains  S,  T,  which 
hang  loofely  round  the  pillars.  V  X  is  a  pendulum  com- 
pofed  of  two  leaden  balls  moveable  upon  a  wooden  rod,  fo 
that  they  can  be  adjuded  to  vibrate  in  any  given  time. 
The  pendulum  hangs  upon  a  cylindrical  wire  Y,  on  which 
it  vibrates  as  on  a  rolling  axis. 

Machine  for  trying  the  Strength  of  Materials. 

The  piece  of  wood,  whofe  drength  is  to  be  tried,  is  re- 
prefented  by  EF,  fig.  49.  and  the  force  is  applied  to  it  by 
means  of  the  winch  A,  which  winds  up  the  rope  B  C, 
paffing  over  the  pulley  n,  and  below  the  pulley  m,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  point  D  of  the  beam  E  F.  The  pulleys 
Aide  on  two  parallel  bars  fixed  in  a  frame,  held  down  by  a 
projecting  point,  at  G,  of  the  lever  G  H,  which  is  gra¬ 
duated  like  a  dedyard,  and  meafures  the  force  employed. 
The  beam  E  F  is  held  by  a  double  vice  IK  with  four 
fcrews,  two  of  which  are  invifible.  When  a  wire  is  to  be 
torn,  it  is  fixed  to  the  crofs  bar  L  M  ;  and,  when  any  body 
is  to  be  cruihed,  it  mud  be  placed  beneath  the  lever  N  O, 
the  rope  BC  being  fixed  to  the  hook  N,  and  the  end  O 
being  held  down  by  the  click  which  arts  on  the  double 
ratchet  OP.  The  lever  is  double  from  O  to  Q,  and  arts 
on  the  body  by  a  loop  fixed  to  it  by  a  pin.  Young's  Nat. 
Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  768. 

Cranes.  Plate  XIV, 

Of  thefe  ufeful  machines1' we  have  defcribed  feveral 
kinds,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  White,  of  Chevening,  un¬ 
der  the  article  Crane,  vol.  v.  p.  322.  Mr.  Fergufon’s 
ingenious  contrivances  may  be  fieen  in  his  Selert  Exercifes  ; 
but,  as  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  almod  every  prartical 
mechanic,  we  would  rather  refer  tc-  it  than  extract  accounts 
of  thefe  inventions. 

Fig.  50.  reprefentsa  portable  crane,  mounted  in  a  wooden 
frame  and  ftage,  which  is  judged  to  be  very  ufeful  for  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  carts  with  large  heavy  (tones,.  It  is 
moveable  to  any  part  of  a  (tone-yard  or  ground  ;  the  frame' 
is  (ufficiently  wide  fora  cart  to  draw  under  the  crane, and 
at  any  time  it  may  betaken  to  pieces.  TheVrame  AAA  A 
is'  made  of  wood,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  about 
nine  feet  fquare.  The  w  heels  B  X  are  of  iren,  and  are 
about  three  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  pinion  D,  that  is 
fixed  to  the  axis  of  the  firft  wheel  B,  eight  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter;  on  the  axis  of  the  fecoftd  wheel  X  the  axis  round 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1003. 
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which  the  rope  coils  is  fixed.  Now  the  (lone  being  corded 
and  hooked  at  the  end  of  the  rope  that  coils  round  the  bar¬ 
rel,  the  workman  turns  a  winch  on  the  axis  of  wheel  C, 
and  raifes  or  lowers  the  weight  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  he  turns  it.  The  advantage  in  point  of  power 
is  in  proportion  as  the'produrt  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels 
to  thofe  of  the  pinions. 

Fig.  51.  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  crane-carriage  which 
Mr.  Gottlieb  conceives  to  be  very  ufeful  in  moving  large 
Hones  in  quarries,  where  carts  and  horfes  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  or  at  all  managed.  Its  principle  is  evidently 
clear  from  a  bare  view  of  the  figure.  It  confifts  only  of 
two  fets  of  crane-wheels  applied  to  the  twoietsof  wheels 
belonging  to  the  carriage  ;  fo  that  two  men,  one  at  each 
winch,  A,  A,  turning  the  pinions  and  wheels  round,  (hall 
adt  upon  the  carriage-wheels  and  move  it  along.  By  their 
both  turning  forwards  or  backwards,  the  carriage  goes  ac¬ 
cordingly;  but,  if  they  turn  contrary  ways,  the  carriage 
will  be  turned  round,  or  partly  fo,  as  may  be  wanted. 
The  pinion  B  is  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  turns  the 
wheel  C  of  three  feet  diameter,  on  the  axis  of  which  is 
fixed  the  pinion  D  of  one  foot  diameter,  which  works  into 
two  wheels  E,  E,  of  three  feet  fix  inches  diameter,  that 
are  fixed  upon  the  carriage-wheels,  and  give  motion  to 
the  whole  machine. 

Fig.  52.  is  a  jib  for  a  crane.  The  nature  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Bramah,  may  be  eafily  underflood  from  a  bare  infpertiotx 
of  the  figure,  which  reprefents  a  jib  attached  to  the  wall 
of  a  warehoufe.  The  jib  turns  on  a  perforated  axis  or 
pillar.  The  rope  by  which  the  weight  is  railed,  after  pafs- 
ing over  two  pulleys,  goes  through  the  perforated  axis,  and 
is  conducted  over  another  pulley  to  the  barrel  of  the  crane, 
which  is  not  reprefented  in  the  figure.  In  jibs  of  the 
common  conftrurtion  which  turn  in  two  folid  gudgeons, 
the  rope  pafies  over  the  upper  gudgeon,  and  is  confined 
between  two  vertical  rollers  ;  but  the  bending  of  the  rope 
occafions  a  great  deal  of  frirtion,  and  produces  a  conflant 
effort  to  bring  the  arm  of  the  jib  into  a  pofition  parallel 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  rope. 

A  very  good  kind  of  crane,  which  requires  no  framing 
over  ir,  is  reprefented  in  the  Frontifpiece  to  this  volume. 
It  turns  round  upon  a  ltrong  vertical  beam,  moving  be¬ 
tween  rollers  fixed  in  the  floor  of  the  wharf,  and  going 
down  below  that  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  where  it  works 
on  a  pivot.  The  beams  of  the  jib  are  mortified  into  the 
beam  ;  the  wheels  are  mounted  in  a  frame  formed  by  two 
call-iron  erodes  bolted  to  the  beam,  one  on  each  fide;  the 
barrel  is  one  foot  diameter  ;  the  great  wheel  has  one  hun¬ 
dred  teeth,  and  is  four  feet  diameter;  the  fiecond  wheel 
has  thirty-one  teeth  ;  and  the  lali  pinion  feven  leaves.  The 
winches  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  wheels  for  different 
powers,  when  it  is  ufed  oh  the  barrel,  or  fecond  wheel  ;  the 
others  are  put  out  of  gear  by  Aiding  their  (pindles  end¬ 
ways.  The  barrel  and  pulleys  (houlcf  always  be  grooved, 
though  this  is  not  fu(Hciently  attended  to  by  mechanics. 
The  tongs  by  which  logs  of  timber  are  taken  up  with  this 
crane  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  the  greater  weight  they 
bear  the  better  they  hold. 

Fig.  53.  is  a  portable  cellar-crane,  a  machine  very  ufe¬ 
ful  to  wine-merchants,  brewers,  &c.  in  drawing  up  and 
letting  down  ca(ks  full  of  wine,  beer,  &c.  It  Caves  the 
troub'e  and  inconvenience  of  horfes  ;  and  in  many  places 
can  be  ufed  where  horfes  could  not.  A,  A,  are  two  wooden 
props,  about  fix  feet  in  height,  and  jointed  together  like  a 
ruler  at  B.  They  are  connsrted  to  each  other  by  an  iron 
round  bar  C,  and  wooden  bar  at  the  bottom  D.  The 
iron  prongs  EE  faften  the  uprights  fteauily  to  the  edge 
of  the  cellar;  F  is  the  axis  round  which  two  ropes  are 
coiled,  the  ends  of  which  are  faflened  to  the  two  clamps, 

G,  G.  On  the  axis  F.  is  fixed  the  iron  wheel  H,  of  three 
feet  in  diameter  :  in  the  teeth  of  this  works  the  pinion  I, 
of  about  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  turned  by 
the  handle  at  K.  It  is  evident,  from  a. bare  infpection  of 
the  figure,  that,  when  the  two  ropes  are  dipt  over  the  cans, 
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upon  the  barrel,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
by  turning  of  the  winch  K  towards  or  from  you,  the  barrel 
can  be  fafely  and  expeditioufly  taken  out  or  lowered  down. 
When  the  crane  is  done  with,  it  (huts  up,  by  unfcrewing 
the  hut  at  B,  taking  the  wheel  and  axis  away  out  of  the 
loops  at  L,  and  folding  the  fides  at  A  together,  like  a 
jointed  rule;  it  may  then  be  taken  away  in  the  cart  or 
dray,  or  in  the  men’s  hands. 

The  crane  reprefented  at  fig.  54..  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  weighs  the  body  at  the  time  that  it  is  raif- 
ing  it.  The  weight  W  is  elevated  by  means  of  the  levers 
M,  N,  O,  P,  which  coil  the  rope  H  R  round  the  barrel  H. 
The  jib  ED  Hands  on  a  horizontal  beam  moveable  in  a 
vertical  plane  round  the  centre  FA;  and  the  diftance  of 
the  upright  beam  E  from  the  centre  of  motion  A  is  Jg  of 
B  F.  The  weight  of  the  body  W  is  then  afcertained  by 
the  weight  at  B,  which  keeps  it  in  equilibrio.  The  piece 
of  wood  C  projefls  from  the  vertical  beam  CT,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  beam  from  rifing  too  high.  This  jib 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  part 
B  A  of  the  crane,  at  the  time  the  weight  is  adjulled  ; 
otherwife  it  will  occafion  a  frifition  which  may  prevent  the 
■moveable  beam  from  playing  freely.  For  this  invention 
Mr.  Abraham  Andrews,  of  Highain  Ferrers,  in  North- 
amptonlhire,  received  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  a  premium  of  fifteen  guineas. 

Fig.  55.  reprefents  a  portable  machine  for  loading  and 
unloading  goods,  by  Mr.  George  Davis,  of  Windfor, 
Berks.  A  premium  of  forty  guineas  was  given  to  Mr. 
Davis  for  this  invention,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  upon 
receiving  a  model  thereof.  The  model  was  made  on  a 
fcale  of  about  four  inches  to  afoot,  and  would  raife  more 
than  five  hundred  weight.  The  machine,  therefore,  when 
made  of  its  intended  fize,  would  no  doubt  be  capable  of 
loading  a  ton  weight,  by  one  man  only  ;  and  would  be  fo 
portable  as  not  to  exceed  1 12  lbs.  in  weight.  A  is  the 
winch,  which  turns  the  bar  B.  This  bar  has  on  it  two 
endlefs  fcrews  or  worms,  C,  C,  which  work  in  the  toothed 
wheels  D,  D.  Thefe  wheels  are  fixed  to  the  barrels  E,  E, 
found  which  the  ropes  F,  F,  coil,  wind  up,  or  let  out  the 
fame  occafionally ;  which  ropes,  palling  over  the  two  pul¬ 
leys  G,  G,  are  brought  round;  and  their  ends,  having 
liooks  for  that  purpofe,  ^re  hitched  into  fiaples,  fixed  to 
the  front  of  the  cart,  or  other  carriage  ;  within  thefe  ropes 
the  load  H  is  placed  at  I,  which  forms  an  inclined  plane, 
up  which,  by  the  turning  of  the  winch,  the  ropes  are 
ivound  upon  the  barrels,  and  the  load  raifed  into  the  car¬ 
riage.  K  K,  the  frame,  intended  to  reprefent  the  part  of 
the  cart,  or  other  carriage,  on  which  the  machine  is  occa¬ 
fionally  to  be  placed.  The  whole  of  the  barrels  and  cog¬ 
ged-wheels  are  contained  in  an  iron  box  L,  the  fides  of 
which  are  reprefented  in  the  figure  as  taken  off,  that  the 
eonflruHion  of  the  feveral  parts  may  be  Ihown. 

Jacks.  Plate  XV. 

The  common  worm  kitchen-jack  exhibits  the  meeba- 
siical  powers. in  a  familiar  manner.  Here  the  weight  is  the 
power  applied,  ailing  by  a  fet  of  pulleys  ;  the  friition  of 
the  parts,  and  the  weight  with  which  the  fpit  is  charged, 
are  the  forces  to  be  overcome  ;  and  a  Heady  uniform  mo¬ 
tion  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  fly.  This  well-known 
machine  is  reprefented  at  fig.  56.  A  B  C  is  the  barrel, 
round  which  the  cord  QR  is  wound  :  K  L  the  main  wheel, 
commonly  containing  fixry  teeth.  N,  the  worm-wheel  of 
about  thirty  teeth,  cut  obliquely.  L  M,  the  pinion,  of 
about  fifteen.  O,  the  worm,  or  endlefs  icrew,  confiding 
of  two  fpiral  threads,  making  an  angle  of  fixty  or  feventy 
degrees  with  its  axis.  X  the  Hud,  and  Z  the  loop,  of  the 
worin-fpindle.  P,  a  heavy  wheel,  or  fly,  connefled  with 
the  fpindle  of  the  endlefs  ferew  to  make  the  motion  uni¬ 
form.  D  G,  the  Hruck  wheel  fixed  to  the  axis  FD.  S,  S,  S, 
are  holes  in  the  frame,  by  which  it  may  be  nailed  to  a 
board,  and  thence  to  any  wall,  the  end  D  being  permitted 
to  pals  through  it.  II  I,  the  handle,  going  upon  the 
axis  ET,  to  wind  up  the  weight  when  it  has  run  down. 
R  is  a  box  of  fixed  pulleys,  and  V  a  correfponding  one  of 
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moveable  pulleys  carrying  the  weight.  The  axis  ET  is 
fixed  in  the  barrel  A  C ;  which  axis  being  hollow,  both  it 
and  the  barrel  turn  round  upon  the  axis  F  D,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  wheel  K  L,  when  it  turns  in  the  order  B  T  A  ; 
but  cannot  turn  the  contrary  way,  by  reafon  of  a  catch 
nailed  to  the  end  A  B,  which  lays  holds  of  the  crofs-bars 
in  the  wheel  LK.  The  weight,  by  means  of  the  cord  QR, 
in  confequence  of  its  defeent,  carries  about  the  barrel  AB, 
which  by  the  aftion  of  the  catch  carries  the  wheel  K  L, 
and  this  moves  the  pinion  LM,  and  wheel  N ;  the  latter 
moving  the  worm  O,  and  the  fly  P.  Alfo  the  wheel  LM 
carries  the  axis  F  D  with  the  wheel  D  G,  which  carries 
the  cord  or  chain  that  goes  about  the  wheel  or  pulley  at 
the  head  of  the  fpit.  But,  when  the  handle  H  gives  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  axis  in  a  contrary  order  to  that  given  by  the 
weight,  the  catch  is- depreffed  ;  fo  that,  although  the  bar¬ 
rel  B  C  moves  and  winds  the  cord  upon  it,  the  wheel  D  G 
continues  at  refl.  The  time  which  the  jack  will  continue 
in  motion  depends  upon  the  number  of  pulleys  at  R  and  V  ; 
and,  as  thefe  increafe  or  decreafe,  fo  mull  the  weight  which 
communicates  the  motion,  in  order  to  perform  the  fame 
work  in  the  fame  time. 

The  fmoke-jack  is  an  engine  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  the  common  jack  ;  and  is  fo  called  from  its  being  moved 
by  means  of  the  fmoke,  or  rarefied  air,  afeending  the 
chimney,  and  finking  againfi  the  machinery  there  placed. 
The  fmoke-jack  reprefented  at  fig.  57.  is  copied  from  Oza- 
nam’s  Mathematical  Recreations,  edited  by  Montucla, 
and  tranflated  by  Dr.  Hutton.  An  iron  bar,  fixed  in  the 
back  of  the  chimney,  and  projecting  from  it  about  afoot, 
ferves  to  lupporta  perpendicular  fpindle,  the  extremity  of 
which  turns  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the  bar;  while  the 
other  extremity  is  fitted  into  a  collar  in  another  bar,  placed 
at  fome  diflance  above  the  former.  This  fpindle  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  helix  of  tin  plate,  which  makes  a  couple 
of  revolutions  or  turns  round  the  fpindle,  and  which  is 
about  a  foot  in  breadth.  But  infiead  of  this  helix,  it  will 
be  fufiicient  to  cut  feveral  pieces  of  tin  plate,  orflieet  iron, 
and  to  fix  them  to  the  fpindle  in  fucha  manner  that  their 
planes  fhall  form  with  it  an  angle  of  about  fixty  degrees  ; 
they  mult  be  difpofed  in  feveral  ftories,  above  each  other  ; 
fo  that  the  upper  ones  may  Hand  over  the  vacuity  left  by 
the  lower  ones.  The  fpindle,  towards  its  fummit,  bears  a 
horizontal  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  turn  a  pinion  having 
a  horizontal  axis;  and  the  latter,  at  its  extremity,  is  fur- 
niflied  with  a  pulley,  around  which  is  rolled  the  endlefs 
chain  that  turns  the  fpit.  Such  is  the  confirutlion  of 
this  machine,  the  aftion  of  which  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  When  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  the  air  which  by  its  rarefaction  immediately  tends  to 
afeend,  meeting  with  the  helicoid  furface,  or  kind  of  in¬ 
clined  vanes,  caufes  the  fpindle,  to  which  they  are  affixed, 
to  turn  round,  and  confequently  communicates  the  fame 
motion  to  the  fpit.  The  brifker  the  fire  becomes,  the 
quicker  the  machine  moves,  becaufe  the  air  afeends  with 
greater  rapidity.  When  the  machine  is  not  ufed,  it  may 
be  taken  down,  by  railing  the  vertical  fpindle  a  little,  and 
removing  the  point  from  its  cavity  ;  which  will  allow  the 
fummit  to  be  difengaged  from  the  collar  in  which  it  is 
made  to  turn.  When  wanted  for  ufe,  it  may  be  put  up 
with  the  fame  eafe. 

The  following  mechanical  amufement  is  founded  cn 
the  fame  principle.  Cut  out  from  a  card  as  large  a  circle 
as  poflible;  then  cut  in  this  circle  a  fpiral,  making  three 
or  four  revolutions,  and  ending  at  a  fmall  circle,  referved 
around  the  centre,  and  of  about  a  line  or  two  in  diameter  ; 
extend  this  fpiral  by  railing  the  centre  above  the  firfi  re¬ 
volution,  as  if  it  were  cut  into  a  conical  lurface  or  para- 
bolid  ;  then  provide  a  fmall  fpit  made  of  iron,  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  refiing  on  a  fupporter.  Apply  the  centre 
or  fummit  of  the  helix  to  this  point ;  and,  if  the  whole  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  warm  Hove,  the  machine  will  loon 
put  itfelf  in  motion,  and  turn  without  the  afiifiance  of 
any  apparent  agent.  The  agent  however  in  this  cafe  is 
the  air,  which  is  rarefied  by  the  contaft  of  a  warm  body, 
and  which  afeending  forms  a  current.  There  is  no  doubt 
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fhata  fimilar  invention  might  be  applied  to  works  of  great 
utility  ;  it  might  be  employed,  for  example,  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  wheels  to  be  always  immerfed  in  water,  their 
axis  being  placed  parallel  to  the  current  :  to  give  the  wa¬ 
ter  more  activity,  this  helicoid  wheel  might  be  inclofed  in 
a  hollow  cylinder,  where  the  water,  when  it  had  once  en¬ 
tered,  being  impelled  by  the  current  above  it,  would  in 
our  opinion  aft  with  a  great  force.  If  the  cylinder  were 
placed  in  an  ereft  polition,  fo  as  to  receive  a  fall  of  water 
through  the  aperture  at  the  top,  the  water  would  turn  the 
wheel  and  its  axis,  and  might  thus  drive  the  wheel  of  a 
mill,  or  of  any  other  machine.  Such  is  the  principle  of 
motion  employed  in  the  wheels  of  Baffacle,  a  famous  mill 
at  Touloufe. 

The  fmoke-jacks  in  England  are  made  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  above  delcribed  ;  being  moftly  after  the 
manner  of  that  exhibited  in  fig.  58.  where  AB  is  a  circle 
containing  the  fmoke-vanes,  of  thin  fheet-iron,  all  fixed 
in  the  centre,  but  fet  obliquely  at  a  proper  angle  of  incli¬ 
nation,  The  other  end  of  the  fpindle  has  a  pinion  C, 
which  turnsthe  toothed  wheel  D,  on  the  fpindle  of  which 
is  fixed  the  vertical  wheel  E,  over  which  pafl'es  the  chain 
E  F  which  turns  the  fpit  below.  There  are  other  forms 
of  this  uf'eful  machine  alfo  made  ;  but  all  or  moft  of  them 
having  the  fame  kind  of  vanes  in  the  circle  AB,  inftead 
of  the  fpiral  form  in  fig.  57.  The  wheel  A  B  fliould  be 
placed  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  po¬ 
tion  of  the  fmoke  is  fwifteff,  and  where  alfo  the  greateft 
part  of  it  muft  ftrike  upon  the  fails.  The  force  of  this 
machine  depends  upon  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  fire. 

Jack  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  in  common  ufe 
for  raifmg  heavy  timber,  or  very  great  weights  of  any 
kind  ;  being  a  powerful  combination  of  teeth  and  pinions, 
and  the  whole  inclofed  in  a  ftrong  wooden  ftock  or  frame, 
BCD,  and  moved  by  a  winch  or  handle  H  P  ;  the  outfide 
appearing  as  in  fig.  59.  In  fig.  60.  the  wheel  or  rack- 
work  is  lhown,  being  the  view  of  the  infide  when  the 
ftock  is  removed.  It  is  not,  however,  drawn  in  the  juft 
proportions  and  dimenfions;  for  the  rack  EF  muft  be 
fuppofed  at  leaft  four  times  as  long,  in  proportion  to  the 
wheel  Q,  as  the  figure  reprefents  it ;  and  the  teeth,  which 
will  be  then  four  times  more  in  number,  to  have  about 
three  in  the  inch.  Now,  if  the  handle  HP  be  feven inches 
long,  the  circumference  of  this  radius  will  be  forty-four 
inches,  which  is  the  diftance  or  fpace  the  power  moves 
through  in  one  revolution  of  the  handle  ;  but,  as  the  pi¬ 
nion  of  the  handle  has  but  four  leaves,  and  the  wheel  Q 
fuppofe  twenty  teeth,  or  five  times  the  number,  therefore, 
to  make  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  Q,  it  requires  five 
turns  of  the  handle,  in  which  cafe  it  paffes  through  five 
times  forty-four  or  220  inches  ;  but,  the  wheel  having  a 
pinion  R  of  three  leaves,  tliefe  will  raife  the  rack  three 
teeth,  or  one  inch,  in  the  fame  fpace.  Hence,  then,  the 
handle  or  power  moving  220  times  as  fait  as  the  weight, 
will  raife  or  balance  a  weight  of  220  times  its  own  energy. 
And,  if  this  be  the  hand  of  a  man  who  can  fuftain  fifty 
pounds  weight,  he  will,  by  help  of  this  jack,  be  able  to 
raife,  or  fuftain,  a  weight  or  force  of  1 1000  lb.  or  about 
five  tons  weight.  This  machine  is  fometimes  open  be¬ 
hind  from  the  bottom  almoft  up  to  the  wheel  Q,  to  let  the 
lower  claw,  which  in  that  cafe  is  turned  up  as  at  B,  draw 
up  any  weight.  When  the  weight  is  drawn  or  pulhed 
fufficiently  high,  it  is  kept  from  going  back  by  hanging 
the  end  of  the  hook  S,  fixed  to  a  lfaple,  over  the  curved 
part  of  the  handle  at  h. 

The  accidents  that  frequently  happen,  in  ufing  the 
jack  for  railing  large  weights,  from  the  want  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  prevent  the  machine  running  back  if  the 
weight  by  any  means  overcomes  the  power,  had  long  been 
oblerved.  To  proteft  the  workmen  in  luch  cafes,  Mr. 
Mocock,  of  Southwark,  produced  a  jack,  with  a  click 
and  ratchet,  fo  contrived  as  to  prevent  that  danger;  fbr 
which  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  him  a  bounty  oi  twenty 
guineas,  lie  leaving  a  model  with  the  Society  for  the  ufe 


of  the  public.  This  improved  jack  appears  not  to  differ 
much,  either  in  principle  or  conftruftion,  from  thofe  in 
common  ufe  ;  except  that  a  pall,  or  click,  and  ratchet,  are 
applied  in  fuch  manner  as  to  hold  the  machine  fall,  if  the 
weight  overbalances  the  power,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
accident  the  workmen  may  be  fubjeft  to,  by  the  running 
down  of  the  machine;  by  which  the  men  are  frequently 
expofed  to  danger,  efpecially  on-board  fliips  in  engage¬ 
ments  ;  when,  from  inattention  or  negleft  in  fixing  the 
hooks,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  the  jacks  in  common  ufe 
fail  in  the  working.  This  inftrument  is  reprefented  at 
fig.  61.  A,  A,  the  double  handles  of  the  winch.  B,  the 
large  toothed  wheel,  in  which  the  pinion  on  the  axis  C 
works.  D,  a  ratchet-wheel.  E,  the  click  or  pall,  which, 
falling  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  prevents  the  machine 
running  back,  if  the  weight  fliould  overcome  the  power. 
F,  the  rack,  as  in  common  jacks.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  improvement  might  ealily  be  applied  to  jacks  already 
made;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  afted  upon. 

Pile-Engines.  Plate  XVI. 

Piles  are  beams  of  timber,  or  flakes  of  wood,  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground,  for  various  purpofes;  as,  for- 
forming  a  firft  foundation  for  buildings,  piers  of  bridges, 
&c.  in  which  cafes  they  are  driven  quite  down  into  the 
ground,  or  are  cut  off  level  with  its  lurface,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  a  folid  bearing  for  the  weight  of  the  ftrufture- 
which  is  to  be  railed.  Amtlerdam,  and  fome  other  cities, 
are  wholly  built  upon  piles.  The  ftoppage  of  the  breach 
in  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Dagenham,  was  effefted 
by  dove-tail  piles  ;  that  is,  by  piles  mortifed  into  one 
another  by  a  dove-tail  joint.  Piles  are  not  employed  for 
foundations  unlefs  the  ground  is  fufpefted  to  be  unfound, 
or  when  the  weight  to  be  borne  is  exceedingly  great. 
They  aft  to  make  the  foundation  folid,  by  reaching  deep 
into  the  earth,  down  to  a  more  fubftantial  ftratum  than 
that  of  the  furface.  Indeed,  the  manner  of  fixing  the 
piles,  by  driving  them  by  repeated  blows  of  a  powerful 
machine  till  they  will  go  no  farther,  enfures  that  they 
come  to  a  good  bearing.  There  are  inftances  of  piles 
being  driven  down  twenty-five  feet,  before  they  were 
thought  fufficiently  firm. 

Piles  are  alfo  ufed  for  making  the  faces  of  wharfs,  banks 
of  rivers,  piers  for  the  fea,  See.  For  thefe  purpofes  they 
are  driven  in  rows,  but  only  a  fufficient  depth  in  the  earth 
to  make  them  hand  firm,  and  fupport  the  planking  or 
framing  which  is  fixed  againft  them.  Thefe  piles  are 
ufually  driven  rather  in  an  inclined  pofition.  For  tempo¬ 
rary  defence  againft  the  water,  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  bridges,  & c.  piles  are  always  required.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  different  ways  to  form  an  enclofure,  or  water¬ 
tight  wall,  called  a  coffer- dam,  round  the  area  where  the 
work  is  to  be  laid,  and  from  which  fpace  the  water  is 
drawn  by  pumps.  This  is  the  moft  difficult  of  all  kinds 
of  piling;  becaufe  it  muft  Hand  a  great  height  above  the 
ground,  have  fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  the  preffure  of 
water,  and  be  perfectly  clofe  and  tight.  In  navigable  ri¬ 
vers  detached  piles  are  driven,  and  very  firmly  fixed,  to 
mark  the  enclofures  where  barges  are  to  lie,  and  to  fender 
off  others  from  them,  as  well  as  to  moor  them  to. 

Piles  are  in  general  formed  of  a  fquare  timber,  tapering 
if  the  tree  happens  to  be  fo,  cut  -5,0  a  (harp  point  at  one 
end,  and  fhod  with  iron  to  enter  the  ground.  The  other 
end  is  bound  by  a' Wrong  iron  hoop,  to  prevent  the  pile- 
liead  fplitting  by  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  drive 
it  down. 

Many  different  machines  are  ufed  to  drive  piles  into 
the  ground  ;  fome  of  them  are  worked  by  a  great  number 
of  men,  who  raife  a  heavy  weight  a  fmall  height,  and  let 
it  fall  upon  the  pile,  till,  by  reiterated  blows,  they  drive 
it  to  the  required  depth.  The  machine  employed  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fimple.  A  long  thick  plank  of  wood  is  fixed  up 
clofe  to  the  pile,  having  a  mortife  through  the  upper  end, 
in  which  a  pulley  is  fitted  ;  a  rope  goes  over  this  to  fuf* 
pend  the  rammer,  which  is  a  large  block  of  hard  wood,. 
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properly  hooped,  to  prevent  it  from  fplitting.  In  rifing 
find  falling,  it  Hides  againft  the  face  of  the  plank,  and  is 
guided  by  irons,  which  are  fixed  to  the  ram,  and  are  bent 
round  the  edges  of  the  plank  in  the  manner  of  hooks. 
The  plank,  when  placed,  upright,  is  iecured  by  guy-ropes, 
in  the  manner  of  the  niaft  of  a  fliip  ;  the  end  of  the  great 
rope  which  fufpends  the  ram,  has  ten  or  twelve  ftmall 
ropes  fpliced  into  it,  for  as  many  men  to  take  hold,  and 
work  it  by  ;  they  raife  the  ram  up  two  or  three  feet  by 
pulling  the  ropes  all  together,  and,  then  letting  them  go, 
the  ram  falls  upon  the  pile  head.  When  the  pile  becomes 
firm  enough  to  caufe  the  ram  to  rebound,  they  take  care 
to  pull  the  ropes  inltantly  after  the  blow,  that  they  may 
■avail  themfelves  of  the  leap  it  makes. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  form  of  the  machine.  Others,  in- 
ffead  of  a  plank,  have  two  upright  beams  attached  toge¬ 
ther,  at  fucb  a  diitance  afunder,  as  to  leave  an  opening 
between  them,  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  of  wood  which 
•is  affixed  to  the  ram,  and  by  this  means  it  is  guided.  In- 
ftead  of  guy-ropes,  tliefe  are  ufually  fixed  upon  a  bale, 
confifting  of  a  triangular  frame,  upon  one  angle  of  which 
the  uprights  are  eredted  ;  and,  from  the  other  two  angles, 
braces  arife,  which  are  fo  inclined  as  to  reach  the  uprights 
at  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  height  to  Heady  them.  This 
plan  is  very  convenient  for  driving  piles  in  corners ;  but, 
for  driving  rows,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  have  the  up¬ 
rights  fixed  at  the  middle  of  one  fide  of  the  triangular 
bafe,  and  have  flays  from  all  the  three  angles.  A  machine 
of  this  kind,  with  a  ram  of  beech  four  feet  long  and  one 
foot  fquare,  may  be  worked  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-four  blows  per  minute,  and  fixes  the  pile 
very  quickly.  To  eftimate  the  force  of  the  rammer  made 
nfe  of  to  drive  piles,  its  weight  ought  to  be  multiplied 
into  the  velocity  it  acquires  in  falling.  Thus,  if  a  ram¬ 
mer  which  weighs  500  lb.  be  let  fall  from  four  feet,  it  will 
fall  that  height  in  half  a  fecond,  and  have  at  the  time  of 
percuflion  a  velocity  capable  to  carry  it  uniformly  eight 
feet  in  half  a  fecond,  without  any  farther  help  from  gra¬ 
vity  5  fo  that  we  mull  multiply  500  by  16,  or  its  weight 
by  the  number  of  feet  it  would  fall  in  a  fecond,  and 
the  product  8000  gives  the  momentum  of  the  firoke. 
If  a  capftan,  pulleys,  or  windlafs,  be  made  to  raife  the 
rammer  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  then,  by  an  eafy 
contrivance,  loofen  it  at  once  from  its  hook,  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  firoke  will  always  be  as  the  fquare-root  of  the 
height  from  which  the  rammer  fell. 

For  large  works,  fuch  as  bridges,  Sec.  the  piles  are 
driven  by  a  different  kind  of  machine:  this  has  a  very 
heavy  iron  rain,  with  mechanical  powers,  by  which  it  is 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 'then  let  fall,  inftead 
of  continually  repeating  finall  blows.  Bunce’s  pile-en¬ 
gine,  of  which  a  fide  and  front  view  are  given  at  fig-  62,  63, 
Plate  XVI.  confilts  of 'two  endlefs  ropes  or  chains  A, 
connedted  by  crofs-pieces  of  iron  B,  B,  which  pafs  round 
the  wheel  C,  the  crofs-pieces  failing  into  correlponding 
crofs-grooves  cut  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  When 
the  man  at  S,  therefore,  drives  the  wheel  m  by  means 
of  the  pinion  p,  he  moves  alfo  the  wheel  C  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  772,  and  makes  the  double  ropes  revolve  upon  the 
wheels  C,  D.  The  wheel  D  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  lever 
DHK,  whole  centre  of  motion  is  H,  a  fixed  point  in  the 
beam  FT.  L,  the  iron-rant,  is  fliown  feparately  at  fig.  64. 
it  is  connected  with  the  crofs-pieces  by  the  hook  M. 
N  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  fufpenried  at  the  hook 
at  O,  which,  by  Aiding  freely  up  the  bar  that  connedls 
the  hook  to  the  ram,  always  brings  the  hook  upright 
upon  the  chain  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  in 
the  polition  of  G  L,  fig.  62.  Now,  when  the  ram  is  fixed 
to  one  of  the  crofs-pieces  B  by  the  hook  M,  the  weight 
of  the  ram,  acting  by  the  rope,  moves  the  lever  D  K 
round  H,  and  brings  the  wheel  D  to  G,  fo  that,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  winch,  the  ram  is  raifed  in  the  vertical  line  LRG; 
but,  when  it  reaches  R,  the  projefling  piece  R  difengages 
the  ram  from  the  crofs-piece  B,  by  linking  the  bar  Q  ; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  removed  from  the  extremity  D  of 
•the  lever,  the  cotmterpoife  I  brings  it  back  from  G  to  its 


old  pofition  at  F,  and  the  ram  falls  without  interfering 
with  the  chain.  When  the  hook  is  defeending,  it  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  catching  the  rope  by  means  of  the  piece  of 
wood  N  fufpended  from  the  hook  M  at  O ;  for,  being 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  iron  weight  L,  and  moving 
with  lefs  velocity,  it  does  not  come  in  contadl  with  L  till 
the  ram  is  flopped  at  the  end  of  its  path.  When  N,  there¬ 
fore,  falls  upon  L,  it  depreffes  the  extremity  M  of  the 
hook,  and  thus  brings  the  hook  over  one  of  the  crofs- 
pieces  B,  by  which  the  ram  is  again  raifed.  In  this  ma¬ 
chine  the  motion  of  the  firft  wheel  is  uninterrupted,  fo 
that  very  little  time  is  loft  in  the  operation  ;  and  with  a 
flight  alteration  it  may  be  made  to  work  with  horfes. 

The  piles  of  the  works  at  Weftminfter-bridge,  whilft  it 
was  building,  was  driven  by  a  horfe-machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Valoue.  A  pair  of  uprights,  R,  R,  fig.  65.  thirty  feet 
high,  were  eredted  at  one  end  of  a  frame,  which  fupported 
a  vertical  (haft  A,  turned  round  by  horfes  yoked  at  SS; 
and  the  framing  was  of  courfe  large  enough  to  admit  a 
circular  walk  of  fufneient  (ize  for  them  to  work  in,  when 
they  drew  the  ends  of  arms  or  levers  S,  S,  projedting 
from  the  vertical  lhaft  A.  The  whole  was  eredted  upon 
a  platform,  which  was  built  over  a  barge  in  the  manner 
of  a  deck.  The  vertical  (haft  had  a  wheel  or  drum  upon 
it,  to  wind  up  the  rope  of  the  follower,  and  it  was  in 
the  conftruction  of  this  part  that  the  invention  lay.  A 
fedlion,  therefore,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  lhaft 
and  drum  is  given  in  fig.  66.  and  a  plan  in  fig.  67.  while 
the  whole  machine  is  reprefented  complete  at  fig.  65.  and 
the  fame  letters  apply  to  the  fame  parts  in  each  figure. 
A  is  the  great  upright  lhaft,  or  axle,  turned  by  the  horfes 
attached  to  the  levers  SS.  The  cog-wheel,  B,  turns  the 
pinion  X,  having  a  fly,  O,  at  the  top,  to  regulate  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  to  adl  againft  the  horfes,  and  keep  them  from 
falling,  when  the  heavy  ram  is  difengaged  to  drive  the 
pile  down  into  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
drum,  C,  is  loofe  upon  the  axle  of  the  lhaft  A,  but  is 
locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.  On  this  drum 
the  great  rope,  H,  H,  H,  is  wound,  one  end  of  it  being 
fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the  follower,  G,  paffing 
over  the  pulleys  I  and  K.  When  the  follower  G  reaches 
the  top  of  the  frame,  the  upper  legs  of  the  tongs  at  H 
are  clofed  by  prefting  againft  the  adjacent  beams;  and 
their  lower  legs  are  opened,  fo  that  they  drop  the  ram  Q, 
which  falls  and  ltrikes  the  pile  P.  When  G  is  at  the  top 
of  the  frame,  its  crooked  handle  preffes  againft  the  cords 
a,  a,  which  raife  the  end  of  the  lever  L  round  m  as  a 
centre,  and,  by  depreffing  the  extremity  N,  and  con- 
fequently  the  bar  S  S,  unlock  the  drum  C  and  the  wheel 

B,  fo  that  the  follower  G  falls  by  its  weight,  and  feizes 
the  ram  Q  by  the  handle  r.  As  loon  as  the  follower 
drops,  the  weight  L  pulhes  up  the  bolt  Y  into  the  drum 

C,  and  locks  the  wheel  and  the  drum  ;  and  the  lame’ ope¬ 
ration  is  afterwards  repeated.  But  we  mull  give  a  more 
particular  defeription  of  the  parts  which  are  lliown  fepa¬ 
rately  at  figs.  66  and  67. 

D,  fig.  66,  is  a  fpiral,  or  fufee,  fixed  to  the  drum  C,  on 
which  winds  the  imall  rope  T  :  it  goes  over  a  pulley,  and 
has  a  fmall  counterpoife  hung  to  the  end  of  it,  which 
hinders  the  follower  from  accelerating  as  it  goes  down  to 
take  hold  of  the  ram;  for,  as  the  follower  tends  to  ac¬ 
quire  velocity  in  its  defeent,  the  iineT  winds  downwards 
upon  the  fulee  on  a  larger  and  larger  radius,  by  which 
means  the  counterpoife  adts  ftronger  and  Itronger  againft 
it,  and  fo  allows  it  to  come  down  with  only  a  moderate 
and  uniform  velocity.  The  bolt  Y  locks  the  drum  to  the 
great  wheel,  being  pufhed  upwards  by  the  (mall  lever  3, 
which  paffes  through  a  mortife  on  the  (haft  A,  and  turns 
upon  a  pin;  the  lower  end  of  the  .bolt  is  guided  by  paffing 
through  a  piece  of  wood,  6,  fixed  into  the- great  (baft, 
and  the  upper  pafl'es  through  an  arm  ol  the  wheel;  the 
lever,  3,  has  a  weight,  4,  which  always  tends  to  pulh  up 
the  bolt  Y  through  the  wheel  into  the  d r urn  ;  N  L  is  the 
great  lever,  turning  on  the  centre  vi,  and  felting  its  end 
N,  upon  the  forcing-bar  5,  which  goes  down  through  a 
hollow  in  the  lhaft  A,  and  bears  upon  the  little  lever  3. 
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The  other  end  of  the  lever,  L,  is  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  uprights,  and  has  there  a  fmall  rope,  extended 
from  the  end  of  it  up  to  the  inclined  planes,  fo  that  the 
follower,  when  drawn  up  to  the  higheli,  draws  this  rope, 

•  nd  raifes  the  long  end,  L,  of  the  lever,  deprefling  the 
other,  and  the  forcing  bar  5.  By  the  horfes  going  round, 
the  great  rope,  H,  is  wound  about  the  drum  C,  and  the 
rant  is  drawn  up  by  the  tongs  in  the  follower,  till  they 
come  between  the  inclined  planes,  which,  by  fliutting  the 
tongs  at  the  top,  open  them  below,  and  fo  difcharge  the 
ram,  which  falls  down  between  the  uprights  upon  the 
pile,  as  noticed  before.  Immediately  after  the  ram  is  dif- 
charged,  a  piece  upon  the  follower  takes  hold  of  the  rope, 
which  raifes  the  end  L  of  the  lever  L  N,  and  caufes  its  end 
N  to  defcend,  and  prefs  down  the  forcing-bar,  5,  upon 
the  little  lever,  3,  which,  by  drawing  down  the  holt  Y, 
unlocks  the  drum,  C,  from  the  great  wheel  B  ;  and  then 
the  follower,  being  at  liberty,  comes  down  by  its  own 
weight  to  the  ram  5  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tongs  flip 
over  the  eye  of  the  ram,  the  weight  of  their  heads  caufing 
them  to  fall  outwards,  and  fallen  upon  it  ;  then  the 
weight,  4,  pulhes  up  the  bolt,  Y,  into  the  drum,  which 
locks  it  to  the  great  wheel,  and  fo  the  ram  is  drawn  up 
as  before.  As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  caufes  the 
drum  C  to  turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from 
it,  while  the  horfes,  the  great  wheel,  pinion,  and  fly,  go 
on  with  an  uninterrupted  motion  ;  and,  as  the  drum  is 
turning  backward,  the  counterpoife  is  drawn  up  by  its 
rope,  T,  winding  upon  the  fpiral  fufee  D. 

There  are  feveral  holes  in  the  under  fide  of  the  drum, 
and  the  bolt  Y  always  takes  the  firft  that  it  finds, 
when  the  drum  Hops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  upon 
the  ram,  till  which  ftoppage  the  bolt  has  not  time  to  flip 
into  any  of  the  holes.  But  the  fame  effeft  is  more  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  by  a  crooked  lever,  t,  fig.  67,  fixed  on 
the  framing  Z,  over  the  end  of  the  vertical  fliaft ;  one  end 
of  this  has  a  roller,  which  is  prefled  upon  by  the  great 
roge  II,  the  other  end  holds  down  the  catch,  5,  of  the 
forcing-bar  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  great  rope  flackens,  it 
retires,  and  gives  liberty  to  the  fmall  lever,  3,  to  pufli  up 
the  bolt.  As  long  as  the  great  rope  has  a  tenfion  upon 
it,  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  ram  or  follower,  the 
crooked  lever  is  kept  in  clofe  contact  with  the  forcing- 
bar  ;  and,  when  that  is  deprefled,  (to difcharge  the  bolt  Y,) 
by  locking  over  its  catch  5,  the  crooked  lever  keeps  it 
down,  till  the  follower  touches  the  ram  ;  the  great  rope 
then  flackens,  and  the  fpring  v  H  difcharges  the  crooked 
lever  from  the  catch  of  the  forcing-bar,  and  gives  liberty 
to  the  fmall  lever,  4,  to  pufh  up  the  great  bolt,  and  to 
lock  the  drum  to  the  great  wheel ;  and.the  ram  is  drawn 
up  again  as  before. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  engine  are,  that  the 
weight  of  the  ram,  or  hammer,  may  be  raifed  with  the 
force  of  horfes  inllead  of  men  ;  that,  when  it  is  raifed 
to  a  proper  height,  it  readily  difengages  itfelf,  and  falls 
with  the  utmolt  freedom  ;  that  the  forceps  or  tongs  are 
lowered  down  fpeedily,  and  inrtantly  of  themfelves  again 
lay  hold  of  the  ram,  and  lift  it  up  ;  on  which  account 
this  machine  will  drive  the  greateft  number  of  piles  in 
the  leaft  time,  and  with  the  fewell  labourers. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Valoue’s  engine  depends  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles,  viz. 

1.  If  the  reliftance  of  the  ground  and  the  mafles  of  the 
piles  be  equal,  the  depths  to  which  they  will  be  driven 
with  a  fingle  blow  will  be  as  the  produft  of  the  weight  of 
the  ram  into  the  height  through  which  it  falls. 

a.  If  the  mafles  of  the  ram  and  heights  through  which 
it  falls  are  both  equal,  the  depths  to  which  the  piles  will 
be  driven  will  be  in  the  inverl'e  ratios  of  the  mafles  of  the 
piles  into  the  fuperficies  of  that  part  of  them  which  is  al¬ 
ready  immerfed  in  the  earth. 

3.  If  all  thefe  things  be  unequal,  the  depths  will  be  in 
a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direct  ratio  of  the  heights 
through  which  the  ram  falls  into  its  mafs,  and  the  inverfe 
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ratio  of  the  mafs  of  the  pile  into  its  immerfed  fuperfi¬ 
cies. 

4.  If  the  weights  of  the  ram  be  equal,  and  alfo  the 
weights  of  the  piles,  the  depths  to  which  they  will  be 
driven  will  be  as  the  heights  through  which  the  ram  falls 
direftly,  and  the  imrnerled  fuperficies  oi  the  piles.  Or, 
becaufe  the  immerfed  fuperficies  of  the  piles  are  as  the 
depths  through  which  they  are  already  driven  into  the 
earth,  thefe  depths  are  (imply  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the 
heights  through  which  the  ram  falls. 

Thefe  principles  are  founded  on  the  general  fuppofition 
that  the  fpace  through  which  the  weight  falls  is  eltimated 
by  the  product  of  its  mafs  into  the  fquare  of  its  velocity, 
or  into  the  height  through  which  it  falls. 

Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  difiance  through  which  a 
pile  will  be  driven  by  each  fucceeding  blow  will  be  lefs 
and  lefs,  as  the  fuperficies  of  that  part  of  the  pile  which 
is  immerfed  in  the  ground  increafes;  and,  confequently, 
that  there  is  a  certain  depth,  beyond  which  a  pile  of  a 
given  mafs  and  fcantling  carmot  be  driven;  the  mafs  of 
the  ram  and  the  height  through  which  it  falls  at  firft  be¬ 
ing  afiigned.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  loading  the  pile 
with  weights,  and  thereby  increafing  its  mafs,  will  be  fo 
far  from  accelerating  its  del'cent,  that  it  will  abfolutely  re¬ 
tard  it.  See  fome  curious  obfervations  on  the  ftrufture 
and  operation  of  this  engine  by  Mr.  Bugge,  profelfor  of 
aftronomy  and  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Copenha¬ 
gen,  &c.  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1779-  vol.  lxix.  part  i. 
art.  1  z. 

The  piles  at  Weftminfter-bridge,  when  driven  by  the 
above  machine  till  they  were  quite  firm,  were  cut  off,  un¬ 
der  water,  by  a  machine,  to  be  level  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground  to  found  the  piers  upon.  This  machine  con¬ 
fided  of  a  framing  which  was  adapted  to  fit  upon  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  pile,  and  could  be  fixed  faft  thereto.  Tha 
lower  part  of  this  frame  formed  guides  for  the  faw,  which 
reciprocated  horizontally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the 
top  of  the  pile,  and  had  weights  to  caufe  it  to  advance  up 
to  the  cut.  The  faw  was  put  in  motion  by  ropes  from 
each  end,  which  were  conducted,  over  proper  pulleys,  to 
two  men  Handing  on  a  float  or  raft  at  the  furface.  After 
fixing  the  machine,  before  the  fawing  was  begun,  the 
whole  machine  was  fufpended  by  a  tackle,  which  there¬ 
fore  took  up  the  top  part  of  the  pile  with  the  machine  as 
foon  as  it  was  cut  off.  This  was  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Etheridge,  carpenter  to  the  works  at  Weftminfter-bridge.'f 
it  was  very  effeftive,  as  the  time  employed  in  cutting  off 
a  fir-pile  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  fquare,  in  ten  feet 
depth  of  water,  was  feldom  more,  and  often  lefs,  than  a 
minute  and  a  half.  A  machine,  more  convenient  than 
this  in  its  application,  and  not  lefs  effeftive,  has  been 
fince  invented  by  Mr.  Foulds,  to  whom  the  Society  of 
Arts  prelented  a  gold  medal  for  the  invention  in  the  year 
1795.  A  A  B,  fig.  68.  is  the  external  frame,  confiding  of 
four  parallel  rails  A,  framed  into  two  others,  B,  at  right 
angles,  with  proper  crofs-pieces  to  unite  them,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  ftrengthen  the  whole.  Within  this  frame  a  fe- 
cond  or  internal  frame,  D  E,  is  fituated  5  like  the  other, 
it  has  four  parallel  pieces,  D  and  E,  connefted  together 
into  one  frame  by  crofs  pieces;  at  the  top  it  has  two 
pieces  a,  a,  which  reft  upon  the  beam  B,  and  fofpend  its 
weight,  and  on  thefe  it  is  capable  of  Aiding  backwards 
and  forwards  between  B  B,  always  preferving  its  paral- 
leliftn,  becaufe  it  is  moved  by  the  racks,  d,  d,  affixed  to 
it,  one  at  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  ;  the  pinions 
for  both  are  fixed  on  a  vertical  axis  e,  fupported  in  the 
external  frame  ;  therefore,  by  turning  the  handle  r,  the 
internal  frame  with  the  faw  is  advanced  to  the  pile,  as  at  K, 
fig.  70.  The  faw  itfelf  is  fuftained  in  a  frame  L,  fig.  69, 
which  fits,  in  the  manner  of  a  fath-frame,  between  the  two 
beams,  D,  of  the  internal  frame,  and  has  racks, ff,  (dot¬ 
ted)  behind  it,  which  work  in  pinions  on  an  axis  g,  fig.  70, 
extended  acrofs  the  frame ;  and  by  the  handle, y,  of  this, 
it, is  capable  of  being  drawn  up  and  let  down,  or  detained'' 
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at  any  height  by  a  ratchet-wheel  and  click  x.  The  faw 
m,  fig.  69,  is  fixed  upon  a  fpindle  N,  fupported  in  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  frame  L,  and  turned  by  the  handle,  R,  at  the 
top  ;  the  faw  is  connefted  with  the  fpindle  by  a  piece  of 
iron  p,  fig.  70.  having  a  mortife  through  it  for  receiving 
the  fpindle,  to  vi-fich  it  is  faftened  by  a  nut  beneath  ;  by 
this  means  the  edge  of  the  faw  may  be  advanced  as  the 
work  goes  on. 

In  uling  this  machine,  the  beams,  B,  are  fixed  acrofs 
a  barge,  which  is  ballafted  till  they  are  horizontal,  and 
the  fpindle  of  the  faw  is  therefore  vertical  in  this  (late  ;  it 
is  moored  with  her  fide  again  If  the  pile,  K,  to  be  cut  off, 
as  fhpvvn  by  the  dotted  line  V,  fig.  70.  then,  by  the  rack 
and  pinionv/',g,  the  faw  is  adjufted  in  height  to  the  level 
where  the  pile  is  to  be  cut ;  by  the  handle  r  it  is  advanced 
to  the  pile  K,  whilft  by  the  other  handle,  R,  the  faw  is 
kept  in  continual  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  till 
the  pile  is  cut  through,  and  the  piece  is  taken  into  the 
barge.  By  this  machine,  temporary  piles,  which  are  ufed 
in  coffer-darns,  maybe  cut  off ’level  with  the  bottom,  when 
the  work  is  finifhed,  which  is  by  fome  thought  preferable 
to  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  ufual  prac¬ 
tice,  becaufe  this  mult  necelfarily  make  a  deep  ditch  or 
trench  all  round  the  pier  or  foundation,  and  tend  to 
loofen  the  ground. 

In  fome  circiMpflances,  however,  it  is  found  better  to 
extraft  them  j  but  to  draw  piles  out  of  the  ground  when 
they  have  been  driven  faff,  requires  a  very  great  force. 
There  are  different  methods  of  exerting  this  force;  one 
for  drawing  them  in  water,  is  by  having  a  very  ftrong 
barge,  with  a  windlafs  at  one  end  to  receive  a  ftrong 
chain,  which  is  palled  feveral  times  round  the  head  of 
the  pile,  and  made  fait  to  the  barge ;  two  long  beams  are 
laid  upon  the  barge  to  form  a  railway  for  a  fmall  waggon 
to  run  upon  from  one  end  of  the  barge  to  the  other,  and 
it  is  loaded  with  ftones  of  feveral  tons  weight ;  when  this 
is  wheeled  to  one  end  of  the  barge,  it  will  of  courfe  de- 
prefs  it  in  the  water,  elevating  the  other  5  then,  in  this 
ftate,  the  lowed  end  of  the  barge  is  chained  to  the  pile  by 
putting  a  very  large  bolt  througli  it,  and  paffing  a  chain 
round  the  pile  under  this  bolt  a  great  many  times;  the 
carriage  is  then  wheeled  to  the  other  end  of  the  barge  by 
a  windlafs  and  rope  ;  this  tends  to  raile  the  end  to  which 
the  pile  is  fixed  ;  and,  when  the  carriage  is  fo  far  advanced 
that  it  exerts  a  fufficient  power,  it  will  draw  up  the  pile 
if  the  chain  is  properly  fixed  ;  the  carriage  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  draw  another  pile.  A  plan  •has  been  adopted 
at  the  new  bridge  now  building  acrofs  the  Thames  at  the 
Strand,  for  drawing  the  ufelefs  piles  by  one  of  Mr.  Bra¬ 
mah’s  hydrollatic  cylinders.  This  is  reprefented  at  fig.  71, 
where  A  A  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  top  of  a  range  of  piles 
forming  the  coffer-dam,  and  B  the  pile  which  is  to  be 
drawn.  A  chain,  a,  is  made  fait  to  the  pile,  and  carried 
many  times  round  a  large  beam  C  D,  the  end  D  of  which 
refts  upon  a  fulcrum,  or  fupport,  E,  confiftir.g  of  a  block, 
fupported  on  the  head  of  a  neighbouring  pile,  &c.  F  is 
a  block  of  wood,  fcrewed  together  in  two  places,  and  in- 
clofing  between  them  a  caft-iron  cylinder  b ,  into  which  is 
fitted  the  pifton,  or  cylinder,  d,  the  joining  being  made 
tight  by  a  collar  of  leather ;  e  is  a  fmall  copper  pipe,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cylinder,  and  alfo  with  a  fmall  forc¬ 
ing-pump,  the  pifton, of  which,  is  actuated  by  the  lever 
g  k  ;  the  pump  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  fmall  ciftern.  A, 
to  contain  water.  Now,  by  working  the  lever  of  the 
pump,  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  b,  and  protrudes 
the  pifton  d  from  it  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
force  exerted  upon  the  lever,  in  the  fame  degree  as  the 
areas  of  the  pump  to  that  of  the  cylinder  multiplied  by 
the  proportions  of  the  lever  h.  By  this  means  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  is  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
draw  up  the  largelt  pile;  the  copper  pipe,  e,  is  made  to 
unfcrew  at  feveral  joints,  which  are  provided  with  lea¬ 
ther,  to  make  them  tight ;  by  this  means  the  pump  is  fi> 
parated  when  the  machine  is  to  be  removed.  As  it  has 
jio  connection  with  the  beam  or  lever  D,  the  cylinder  is 


frequently  employed  in  the  manner  of  a  hand-jack,  for 
any  purpofes  where  enormous  weights  are  to  be  lifted  for 
a  fmall  fpace.  The  fame  figure  alfo  fhows  a  very  com¬ 
plete  way  of  catching  faft  hold  of  the  pile,  inftead  of  put¬ 
ting  a  bolt  through  the  pile-head  to  flop  the  chain  under  : 
it  is  limply  a  ftrong  iron  ring,  /,  large  enough  to  drop 
over  the  pile  loofely,  and  having  a  llrong  (hank  or  eye,  m> 
projecting  from  it  to  run  the  chain  through;  and,  when 
this  is  drawn,  the  ring  jambs  fo  forcibly  upon  the  wood 
of  the  pile,  as  to  draw  it  out  of  the  ground  rather  than 
flip  oft',  for  it  holds  falter  in  proportion  to  the  force. 

Exemplification  of  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

Plate  XVII. 

In  the  following  machine,  fig.  72.  all  the  mechanical 
powers  are  combined.  The  lever  A  B,  whofe  centre  of 
motion  is  C,  is  fixed  totheendlefs  fcrew  DE,  which  drives 
the  wheel  and  axle  FHG.  Round  the  axle  G  is  coiled  a 
rope  G  H  I,  which  paffes  round  the  four  pulleys  K,  L,  m,  n, 
and  is  fixed  to  a  hook  at  m  on  the  lower  block,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  weight  W.  When  equal  weights  are  fufpended 
on  the  lever  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fulcrum  C,  the 
lever  becomes  a  balance ;  and  the  wedge  and  inclined  plane 
are  evidently  included  in  the  endlefs  (crew  DE.  If  the 
wheel  F  has  thirty  teeth,  if  the  lever  AB  is  equal  to 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  F  H,  and  if  the  diameter 
of  the  axle  G  is  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  a 
power  of  one  exerted  at  P  will  raife  a  weight  of  2400  fuf¬ 
pended  at  the  lower  block  of  the  four  pulleys. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  divifion  of  our  article  with  the 
defcription  of  a  curious  machine  for  exemplifying  all  the 
mechanical  powers,  intended  for  the  inltruRive  amufe- 
ment  of  young  gentlemen  at  fchool,  or  at  their  parents’ 
feat  in  the  country.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  ; 
and  he  calls  it  the  Panorganon. 

The  apparatus  confifts  of  two  principal  parts  ;  a  frame 
for  containing  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  capltan  or' 
windlafs  eredted  on  a  Jill  or  plank  that  is  funk  a  few  inches 
into  the  ground.  By  thefe  means,  and  by  braces  or  props, 
the  frame  is  rendered  Heady.  The  crofs-rail  or  tranfom  is 
ftrengthened  by  braces,  and  a  king-pojl  to  make  it  lighter 
and  cheaper.  The  capltan  conlilts  ot  an  upright  (haft,  on 
which  are  fixed  two  drums  (about  either  of  which  a  rope 
may  be-  wound),  and  two  arms  or  levers,  by  which  the 
capltan  may  be  turned  round.  There  is  alfo  an  iron  fcrew 
fixed  round  the  lower  part  of  the  (haft,  to  (how  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  fcrew  as  a  mechanical  power.  The  rope 
which  goes  round  the  drum,  paffes  over  one  of  the  pulleys 
near  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  below  another  pulley  near 
the  bottom.  As  two  drums  of  different  fizes  are  employed, 
it  is  neceftary  to  have  an  upright  roller,  for  conducing  the 
rope  to  the  pulleys  in  a  proper  direction,  when  either  of 
the  drums  is  ufed.  Near  the  frame,  and  in  the  direRion  in 
which  the  rope  runs,  is  made  a  platform  or  road  of  deal 
boards,  one  board  in  breadth  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  on  which  a  fmall  (ledge  loaded  with  dilferent  weights 
may  be  drawn. 

Pig-  73  reprefents  the  principal  parts  of  this  apparatus. 
F  F,  the  frame;  b,  b,  braces  to  keep  the  frame  lteady  ; 
a,  a,  a,  angular  braces,  and  a  king-poff  to  (trengthen  the 
tranfom;  S,  a  round  taper  (haft,  ftrengthened  above  and. 
below  the  mortices,  through  which  the  levers  pafs,  with 
iron  hoops;  L  d,  two  arms  or  levers  by  which  the  (haft. 
See.  are  to  be  moved  round  ;  D,  G,  the  drums,  which  are 
of  different  circumferences ;  R,  the  roller  to  conduR  the 
rope;  P,  the  pulley,  round  which  the  rope  paffes  to  the 
larger  drum  ;  P2,  another  pulley  to  anfwer  to  the  fmaller 
drum  ;  P  3,  a  pulley  through  which  the  1'ope  paffes  when 
experiments  are  made  with  levers,  &c.  P4.,  another  pul¬ 
ley  through  which  the  rope  paffes  when  the  lledge  is  ufed  ; 
R  0,  the  road  of  deal  boards  for  the  (ledge  to  move  on  ; 
S/,  the  (ledge,  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  attached  to  it  to 
guide  it  011  the  road. 

1.  As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  men 
or  children,  and  as  this  force  varies,  not  only  with  the 
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ftrength  and  weights  of  each  individual,  but  alfo  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  ftrength  or 
weight  is  applied,  we  mutt  in  the  firtt  place  eftablifh  one 
determinate  inode  of  applying  human  force  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining  the  relative  force 
of  each  individual,  whole  ftrength  is  employed  in  letting 
it  in  motion. 

Hang  a  common  long  fcale-beam  (without  fcales  or 
chains)  from  the  top,  c r  tranfom,  of  the  frame,  fo  that  one 
end  of  it  may  come  within  an  inch  of  one  fide  or  poft  of 
the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the  fcale-beam, 
where  the  chains  of  the  fcale  are  ufually  hung,  and  pal's 
it  through  the  pulley  P3,  which  is  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  ;  let  the  perfon  pull  this  rope  from  1  towards  2, 
turning  his  back  to  the  machine,  and  pulling  the  rope 
over  his  iho.ulder,  as  (liown  at  lig.  74-.  As  the  pulley  may 
be  either  too  high  or  two  low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  ho¬ 
rizontal,  the  perfon  who  pulls  it  ftiould  be  placed  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  from  the  machine,  which  will  lelfen  the  angu¬ 
lar  dire&ion  of  the  cord,  and  thus  diminifh  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  the  experiment.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  end 
of  the  fcale-beam,  till  the  perfon  who  pulls  can  but  juft 
walk  forward,  pulling  fairly  without  knocking  his  feet 
againlt  any  thing.  This  weight  will  eltimate  the  force 
with  which  the  perfon  can  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope 
over  his  (boulder. 

Let  a  youth  who  tries  this,  walk  on  the  board  with  dry 
fhoes  ;  let  him  afterwards  chalk  his  fhoes,  and  then  try  it 
with  his  (hoes  foaped.  He  will  find  that  he  can  pull  with 
different  degrees  of  force  in  thefe  different  circumftances. 
When  he  makes  the  following  experiments,  however,  let 
the  fhoes  be  always  dry,  that  the  fame  degree  of  force  may 
always  be  exerted. 

2.  The  lever  L  (fig.  75.)  is  paffed  through  a  focket, 
((hown  feparately  ate,)  in  which  it  can  be  fluffed  from  one 
of  its  ends  towards  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be  fattened  at 
any  place  by  the  ferew  of  the  focket.  This  focket  has  two 
gudgeons,  upon  which  both  the  focket  and  the  lever 
which  it  contains  can  turn.  The  focket  and  its  gudgeons 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  plays  between 
the  rails  R,  R,  fig.  75.  and  may  be  put  into  other  holes 
at  R,  R,  fig.  77. 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  perfon’s  fhoulder  to 
the  end  I  of  the  lever  L,  fig.  75.  Loop  another  rope  to 
the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and  let  the  perfon  pull  as  before. 
Perhaps  it  ftiould  be  pointed  out,  that  the  perfon  rnuft 
walk  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  walked 
before,  viz.  from  1  towards  3,  (fig.  73.)  The  height  to 
which  the  weight  afeends,  and  the  diftance  to  which  the 
perfon  advances,  ftiould  be  carefully  marked  and  mea- 
fured  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  can  raife  the  weight 
to  the  fame  height,  advancing  through  the  fame  fpace  as 
in  the  former  experiment.  In  this  cafe,  as  both  ends  of 
the  lever  moved  through  equal  fpaces,  the  lever  only 
changed  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  added  no  me¬ 
chanical  power  to  the  direfl  ftrength  of  the  perfon. 

3.  Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  focket  5  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lever  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  pulley,  fig.  76. 
hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and 
fatten  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the  rope  by  which  the 
perfon  is  to  puil.  This  will  be  a  lever  of  the  fecond  kind, 
in  ufing  which,  the  refjla nee  is  placed  between  the  centre  of 
motion  or  fulcrum  and  the  moving  power.  He  will  now  raife 
double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  Experiment  2.  and  he 
will  advance  through  double  the  fpace. 

4.  Shift  the  lever,  and  the  focket  which  forms  the  axis, 
(without  (hitting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
in  the  focket  in  the  laft  experiment,)  to  the  holes  that  are 
prepared  for  it  at  R,  R,  fig.  77.  The  free  end  of  the 
lever  E  will  now  be  oppofite  to  the  rope,  and  to  the  pul-- 
ley,  (over  which' the  rope  comes  from  the  fcale-beam.) 
Hook  this  rope  to  if,  and  nook  the  rope  by  which  the  per- 
lon  pulls  to  the  midclle  of  the  lever.  The  effect  will  now 
be  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  laft  two  experiments  ; 
the  perfon  will  advance  only  half  as  far,  and  will  raife  only 
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half  as  much  weight  as  before.  This  is  called  a  lever  of 
the  third  kind. 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  pleafure, 
increafingor  diminiftiing  the  mechanical  advantage,  fo  as 
to  balance  the  power  and  the  reliftance,  to  accuftotn  the 
learners  to  calculate  the  relation  between  the  power  and 
the  effect  in  different  circumftances  j  always  pointing  out 
that  whatever  excefs  there  is  in  the  power,  or  in  the  re¬ 
finance,  is  always  compenfated  by  the  difference  of  fpace 
through  which  the  inferior  paffes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned  are  fufiici- 
ently  fatisfaflory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  relation 
between  the  power  and  the  refiftance  ;  but  the  different 
fpaces  through  which  the  power  and  the  refiftance  move 
when  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  obvious,  ur.lefs 
they  pafs  through  much  larger  fpaces  than  levers  will 
permit. 

5.  Place  the  (ledge,  fig,  73.  on  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
wooden  road  ;  fallen  a  rope  to  the  fledge,  and  conduct  it 
through  the  lowed  pulley  P  4,  and  alfo  through  the  pul¬ 
ley  P  3,  (b  that  the  perfon  may  be  enabled  to  draw  it  by 
the  rope  patted  over  his  (boulder.  This  (ledge  rnuft  now 
be  loaded,  till  the  perfon  can  but  juft  advance  with  fliort 
fteps  lteadily  upon  the  wooden  road  ;  this  rnuft  be  done 
with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  juft  room  for  him  befide 
the  rope.  He  will  meet  the  (ledge  exactly  on  the  middle 
of  the  road,  from  which  he  mult  ttep  alide  to  pafs  the 
(ledge.  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be  noted.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  perfon  and  the  (ledge  move  with  equal 
velocity;  there  is  therefore  no  mechanical  advantage  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  pulleys.  The  weight  that  he  can  draw  will 
be  about  half  a  hundred,  if  the  weight  be  about  nine 
(tone  ;  but  the  exaft  force  with  which  the  perfon  draws  is 
to  be  known  by  experiment  firft. 

6.  To  the  largeft  drum,  D,  fatten  a  cord,  and  pafs  it 
through  the  pulley  P  downwards,  and  then  through  the 
pulley  P  4,  to  the  fledge  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wooden 
road  which  is  fartheft  from  the  machine.  Let  the  perfon, 
by  a  rope  fattened  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  capftan,  and  patted  over  his  (boulder,  draw  the  capftan 
round  ;  he  will  wind  the  rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw 
the  (ledge  upon  the  road.  To  make  the  fledge  advance 
twenty-four  feet  upon  its  road,  the  perfon  mutt  have 
walked  circularly  144  feet,  which  is  fix  times  as  far,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  draw  about  three  hundred  weight,  which 
is  fix  times  as  much  as  in  the  laft  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difference  of  fpace, 
palled  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  which  the  perfon  could 
draw  without  the  capftan. 

7.  Let  the  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  fmallerdrum  G  ; 
the  perfon  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  weight  upon 
the  (ledge  as  before,  and  will  go  through  double  the  fpace. 

3.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  perlons,  let  five  or  fix  of 
them,  vvhofe  power  of  drawing  (eltimated  as  in  Experi¬ 
ment  1.)  amounts  to  fix  times  as  much  as  the  force  of  the 
perfon  at  the  capftan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
was  fattened  to  the  (ledges ;  they  will  balance  the  force  of 
the  perfon  at  the  capftan  ;  either  they  or  he,  by  a  fudden 
pull,  may  advance;  but,  if  they  pull  fairly,  there  will  be 
no  advantage  on  either  fide.  In  this  experiment  the  rope 
(hould  pafs  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and  ftiould  be  coiled 
round  the  larger  drum.  And  it  mult  alfo  be  obferved, 
that,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  motion  of  bodies  on 
which  there  is  much  friflion,  as  where  a  fledge  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  refults  are  never  fo  uniform  as  under  other 
circumftances. 

9.  Upon  tire  pulley  we  (hall  (ay  little,  as  it  is  in  every 
body’s  hands,  and  experiments  may  lie  tried  upon  it  with¬ 
out  any  particular  apparatus.  It  Ihould,  however,  be  dif- 
tinflly  inculcated,  that  the  power  is  not  increafed  by  a 
fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpofe,  a  wheel  without  a  rim,  or, 
to  fpeak  with  more  propriety,  a  number  of  fpokes  fixed 
in  a  nave,  may  be  employed,  as  in  fig.  78.  Pieces  like 
the  heads  of  crutches  (hould  be  fixed  at  the  ends  of  thefe 

fpokes., 
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("pokes,  to  receive  a  piece  of  girth-web,  which  is  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  a  cord,  becaufe  a  cord  would  be  unlteady  ;  and  a 
(trap  of  iron  with  a  hook  to  it  fhould  play  upon  the  cen¬ 
tre,  by  which  it  may  fometimes  be  fufpended,  and  from 
which  at  other  times  a  weight  may  be  hung.  Let  this 
lkeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the  iron  (trap  from  the 
tranfom  of  the  frame;  fatten  a  piece  of  web  to  one  of  the 
radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the  oppofite  radius.  If 
two  perfons  of  equal  weight  pull  thefe  pieces  of  girth- 
web,  they  will  balance  each  other;  or  two  equal  weights 
hung. to  thefe  webs  will  be  in  equiiibrio.  If  a  piece  of 
girth-web  be  put  round  the  aftermoft  radius,  two  equal 
weights  hung  at  the  ends  of  it  will  remain  immoveable; 
blit,  if  either  of  them  be  pulled,  or  if  a  fmall  additional 
weight  be  added  to  either,  it  will  defcend,  and  the  web 
will  apply  itfelf  fucceflively  to  the  afcending  radii,  and 
will  detach  itfelf  from  thofe  which  are  defcending.  If  this 
movement  be  carefully  confidered,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  web,  in  unfolding  itfelf,  adts  in  the  fame  manner 
upon  the  radii  as  two  ropes  would  if  they  were  hung  to 
the  extremities  of  the  oppofite  radii  in  fuccelTion.  The 
two  radii  which  are  oppofite,  may  be  confidered  as  a  lever 
of  the  firft  kind,  when  the  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
lever  ;  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal  (pace,  there  is 
no  mechanical  advantage.  But,  if  this  (keleton- pulley  be 
employed  as  a  common  block  or  tackle,  its  motions  and 
properties  will  be  entirely  different. 

10.  Nail  a  piece  of  girth- web  to  a  poft,  at  the  diflance  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  fallen  the  other  end 
of  it  to  one  of  the  radii;  (fee  fig.  78.)  Fatten  another 
piece  of  web  to  the  oppofite  radius,  and  let  a  perfon  hold 
the  fkeleton-pulley  fufpended  from  the  web;  hook  weights 
to  the  ftrap  that  hangs  from  the  centre.  The  end  of  the 
radius  to  which  the  fixed  girth-web  is  fattened  will  remain 
immoveable;  but,  if  the  perfon  pulls  the  web  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand  upwards,  he  will  be  able  to  lift  nearly 
double  the  weight  which  he  can  raife  from  the  ground  by 
a  fimple  rope  without  the  machine,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  his  hand  moves  through  twice  as  great  a  fpace  as  the 
weight  defcends  :  he  has  therefore  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  would  have  by  a  lever  of  the  fecond  kind. 
Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put  round  the  under  radii;  let  one 
end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the  poll,  and  the  other  be  held  by 
the  perfon  ;  and  it  will  reprefent  the  application  of  a  rope 
to  a  moveable  pulley  :  if  its  motion  be  carefully  confidered, 
it  will  appear  that  the  radii,  as  they  fucceflively  apply 
themfelves  to  the  web,  reprefent  a  feries  of  levers  of  the 
fecond  kind. 

Upon  the  wooden  road,  fig.  73,  lay  down  a  piece  of 
girth-web ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place  the  pul¬ 
ley  upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the  board,  and,  bring¬ 
ing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let  the  perfon  taking  hold  of 
it,  draw  the  loaded  fledge  fattened  to  the  hook  at  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  pulley;  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
this  manner  as  he  could  without  the  pulley.  Here  the 
web  lying  in  the  road  (hows  more  diltindtly  that  it  is 
quiefcent  where  the  lowed  radius  touches  it;  and,  if  the 
radii,  as  they  tread  upon  it,  areobferved,  their  points  will 
appear  at  reft,  while  the  centre  of  the  pulley  will  proceed 
as  faft  as  the  fledge,  and  the  top  of  each  radius  fucceflively 
will  move  twice  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  pulley  and  the 
edge. 

If  a  perfon  holding  a  flick  in  his  hand,  obferves  the  re¬ 
lative  motions  of  the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom, 
of  the  flick,  whilft  he  inclines  it,  he  will  fee  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flick  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the  top.  This 
property  of  the  pulley  has  been  confidered  more  at  large, 
becaufe  it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a  wheel  rolling  upon 
the  ground  ;  and  it  explains  a  common  paradox,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  firft  inexplicable,  that  the  bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel 
never  moves  upon  the  road.  This  is  afterted  only  of  a  wheel 
moving  over  hard  ground,  which,  in  faff,  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  rather  as  laying  down  its  circumference  upon  the 
road  than  as  moving  upon  it. 

11.  The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  confidered.  When 


a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raifed,  it  is  often  convenient  to  lay 
a  (loping  artificial  road  of  planks,  upon  which  it  may  be 
puflied  or  drawn.  This  mechanical  power,  however,  is 
but  of  little  fervice  without  the  aflittance  of  wheels  or  rol¬ 
lers  ;  we  (hail  therefore  (peak  of  it  as  it  is  applied  in  an¬ 
other  manner,  under  the  name  of  the  wedge ,  which  is  in 
faff  a  moving  inclined  plane  ;  but,  if  it  be  required  to 
explain  the  properties  of  the  inclined  plane,  by  the  panor¬ 
ganon,  the  wooden  road  may  be  raifed  and  fet  to  any  in¬ 
clination  required,  and  the  fledge  may  be  drawn  upon  it 
as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  end  of  a  lever,  N,  fig.  79.  with  a  wheel  at  one 
end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the  poft  of  the  frame,  by  means  of 
a  gudgeon  driven  or  fcrewed  into  the  poft.  To  prevent 
this  lever  from  deviating  fideways,  let  a  flip  of  wood  be 
conneffed  with  it  by  a  rail,  which  (hall  be  part  in  the 
lever,  but  which  may  move  freely  in  a  hole  in  the  rail. 
The  other  end  of  this  flip  mult  be  fattened  to  a  flake  driven 
into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  lever,  at 
one  fide  of  it,  and  towards  the  end  in  which  the  wheel  is 
fixed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  treadle  of  a  common  lathe 
is  managed,  and  as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  fometimes 
guided.  Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined 
plane  on  the  wooden  road,  with  rollers  under  it,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fridtion  ;  fatten  a  rope  to  the  foremolt  end  of  the 
wedge,  and  pafs  it  through  the  pulleys  P4  and  P3,  as  in 
the  fifth  experiment;  let  a  perfon  draw  the  fledge  by  this 
rope  over  his  ftioulder,  and  he  will  find,  that  as  it  advances 
it  will  raife  the  weight  upwards;  the  wedge  is  five  feet 
long,  and  elevated  one  foot.  Now,  if  the  perpendicular 
af'cent  of  the  weight,  and  the  fpace  through  which  he  ad¬ 
vances,  be  compared,  he  will  find  that  the  fpace  through 
which  he  haspafled  will  be  five  times  as  great  as  that  through 
which  the  weight  hasafcended  ;  and  that  this  wedge  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  raife  five  times  as  much  as  he  could  raife  with¬ 
out  it,  if  his  ftrength  were  applied,  as  in  Experiment  1, 
without  any  mechanical  ad  vantage.  By  making  this  wedge 
in  two  parts  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to 
keep  them  afunder,  the  fame  may  be  adjufted  to  any 
given  obliquity;  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  afcertained  by 
comparing  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its  bafe.  If 
the  bafe  of  the  wedge  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other  number 
of  times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable  the  perfon 
to  raife  refpedtively,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  times  more  weight  than 
he  could  do  in  Experiment  1.  by  which  his  power  is  efti- 
mated. 

12.  The  fcreui  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cy¬ 
linder;  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylin¬ 
der  taken  together,  compared  with  the  fpace  through 
which  the  power  that  turns  it  paflfes,  is  the  meafure  of  its 
mechanical  advantage.  Let  the  lever  ufed  in  the  lalt  ex¬ 
periment  be  turned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its 
gudgeon  to  the  lhaft  of  the  panorganon,  guided  by  an  at¬ 
tendant  lever  as  before  (fig.  So).  Let  the  wheel  reft  upon 
the  lowed  helix,  or  thread,  of  the  fcrew  ;  as  the  arms  of 
the  (haft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel  will  afcend,  and 
carry  up  the  weight  which  is  fattened  to  the  lever.  As 
the  fituation  of  the  fcrew  prevents  the  weight  from  being 
fufpended  exaftly  from  the  centre  of  the  fcrew,  proper 
allowance  mutt  be  made  for  this  in  eftimating  the  force 
of  the  fcrew,  or  determining  the  mechanical  advantage 
gained  by  the  lever.  This  can  be  done  by  meafuring  the 
perpendicular  afcent  of  the  weight,  which  in  all  cales  is 
ufeful,  and  more  expeditious  than  meafuring  the  parts  of 
a  machine,  and  eftimating  its  force  by  calculation  ;  be- 
caufe  the  different  diametersof  ropes,  and  other  fmall  cir- 
cumftances,  are  frequently  miltaken  in  ettimates — both 
methods  fliould  be  employed,  and  their  refults  compared. 
The  fpace  pafled  through  by  the  moving  power,  and  by 
that  which  it  moves,  are  infallible  data  tor  eftimating  the 
powers  of  engines. 

The  Panorgan  may  be  employed  in  afcertaining  the  re- 
fiftance  of  air  and  water  ;  the  ftrength  of  different  perfons  j 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  amufing  and  ufeful  experiments. 

In 
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In  academies  and  private  families,  it  may  be  erefted  in 
the  plate  allotted  for  amufement,  where  it  will  furnilh  en¬ 
tertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour.  When  it  has  loft 
its  novelty,  the  Ihaft  may  from  time  to  time  be  taken  down, 
and  a  living  may  be  fufpended  in  its  place.  Edgewortk's 
PraElical  Education,  vol.  ii.  chap.  17. 

HYDRO-MECHANICS. 

Hydro-Mechanics,  or  the  fcience  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  fluids,  has  been  ufually  divided 
into  the  following  branches  ;  Hydrojiatics,  which  comprife* 
the  doftrine  of  the  equilibrium  of  non-elaftic  fluids,  as 
water,  mercury,  See.  Hydraulics,  which  relates  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  thofe  fluids;  and  Pneumatics,  which  treats  on  the 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  airs.  But  thefe  are 
now  all  included  under  the  general  term  Hydrostatics. 

A  fluid  is  a  body  whole  parts  are  put  in  motion  one 
amongft  another  by  any  force  imprefled  ;  and  which,  when 
the  imprefled  force  is  removed,  reftores  itfelf  to  its  former 
ftate.  By  its  former  fate,  we  do  not  mean  that  every  ar¬ 
ticle  is  re-inftated  in  its  former  fituation,  but  that  the 
whole  body  recovers  its  former  dimenlions  and  figure. 

Fluids  may  be  divided  into  elallic  and  non-elaftic.  An 
elaflic  fluid  is  one,  whofe  dimenlions  are  diminiihed  by  in- 
creafing  the  preffure,  and  increafed  by  diminilhing  the 
preffure,  upon  it;  of  which  defeription  are  the  different 
kinds  of  airs.  A  ncn-elaflic  fluid  is  one,  whofe  dimen¬ 
lions  are  not,  at  lead  as  to  lenfe,  affefted  by  any  increafe 
of  preffure,  as  water,  mercury,  See.  As  many  bodies,  by 
cold,  from  a  ftafe  of  fluidity  become  folids,  fuch  bodies 
are  fluids  fo  long  as  their  furfaces,  when  difturbed,  will 
reftore  themfelves  to  their  former  polition.  The  definition 
i'uppofes  a  partial  preffure  ;  for,  if  the  fluid  be  incompref- 
fible,  under  an  equal  and  general  preffure  none  of  the 
parts  will  be  moved.  Different  fluids  have  different  de¬ 
grees  of  fluidity,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
particles  are  moved  one  amongft  another.  Water  and  mer¬ 
cury  are  the  moft  perfeft  non-elaftic  fluids.  Many  fluids 
have  a  very  lenlible  degree  of  tenacity,  and  are  therefore 
called  imperfett  fluids.  Belides  the  fluids  which  come 
under  this  definition,  there  are  others,  as  the  elettric  and 
magnetic  fluid,  light,  and  fire,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  lome,  Sec.  but  thele  are  not  the  objeCts  of  Hydroftatics. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  any  folid  or  fluid  body  is  its  weight, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  another  body  whofe  magni¬ 
tude  is  the  fame.  The  denfity  of  a  body  is  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  contained  in  a  given  fpace,  and  therefore  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  when  the  magnitude  is  the  fame. 
Hence,  the  fpccific  gravity  of  a  body  is  in  proportion  to  its 
denfity.  A  cubic  inch  of  pure  mercury  is  about  fourteen 
times  heavier  than  a  cubic  inch  of  water;  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  and  denfity  of  the  former  are  therefore  about  fourteen 
times  that'  of  the  latter.  As  the  weight  of  a  body  is  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter,  the  fpecific  gravity 
and  denfity  of  a  body  are  alfo  in  proportion  to  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  when  the  magnitude  is  the  fame.  If  the 
magnitude  of  a  body  be  increafed,  the  denfity  remaining 
the  fame,  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  confequently  the 
weight,  will  be  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence, 
if  the  magnitude  M,  and  denfity  D,  both  vary,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  confequently  the  weight  of  the  body, 
will  vary  as  M  X  D,  by  the  compofition  of  ratios. 

We  know  fo  little  of  the  nature  and  conftitution  of 
fluids,  that  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of 
motion  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  effefts  produced  by  their 
action,  is  fuDjeft  to  great  uncertainty.  That  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  airs  are  conttituted  of  particles  endued  with 
repulfive  powers,  is  manifeft  from  their  expanfion,  when 
the  force  with  which  they  are  comprelfed  is  removed. 
The  particles  being  kept  at  a  diftance  by  their  mutual  re- 
pulfion,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  they  may  move  very 
freely  amongft  each  other,  and  that  this  motion  may  take 
place  in  all  directions,  each  particle  exerting  its  repulfive 
qpovver  equally  on  all  fides.  Thus  far  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  conftitution  of  thefe  fluids;  but  with  what  de* 
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gree  of  facility  the  particles  move,  and  how  this  may  be 
affected  under  different  degrees  of  compreflion,  are  cir- 
cumftances  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant.  With  re- 
lpeft  to  the  nature  of  thofe  fluids  which  are  denominated 
liquids,  we  are  ftill  lefs  acquainted.  If  we  fuppofe  their 
particles  to  be  in  contaft,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  can  move  amongft  each  other  with  fuch  extreme 
facility,  and  produce  effefts  in  directions  oppofite  to  the 
imprefled  force,  without  any  fenfible  iofs  of  motion.  To 
account  for  this,  the  particles  have,  by  fome,  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  perfectly  fmooth  and  fpherical.  If  we  were 
to  admit  this  fuppofition,  it  would  yet  remain  to  be  Ihown 
how  it  would  lblve  all  the  phaenomena,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  felf-evident  that  it  would.  If  the  particles  be  not 
in  contaCt,  they  muft  be  kept  at  a  diftance  by  fome  repul¬ 
five  power.  But  it  is  manifeft  that  thefe  particles  attract 
each  other,  from  the  drops  of  all  perfeCt  fluids  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  form  themfelves  into  fpheres.  We  muft  therefore 
admit  in  this  cafe  both  powers,  and  that  where  one  power 
ends  the  other  begins,  agreeably  to  fir  I.  Newton’s  idea  of 
what  takes  place,  not  only  in  refpeCt  to  the  conftituent  par¬ 
ticles  of  bodies,  but  to  the  bodies  themfelves.  The  in- 
comprefllbility  of  liquids  (for  we  know  no  decifive  expe¬ 
riments  which  have  proved  them  to  be  compreflible)  feems 
moft  to  favour  the  former  fuppofition,  uniefs  we  admit,  in 
the  latter  hypothefis,  that  the  repulfive  force  is  greater 
than  any  human  power  which  can  be  applied.  The  ex¬ 
panfion  of  water  by  heat,  and  the  poffibility  of  aClfiaily 
converting  it  into  two  permanent  elaftic  fluids,  according 
to  fome  late  experiments,  feem  to  prove  that  a  repulfive 
power  exifls  between  the  particles,  for  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  heat  can  actually  create  any  fuch  new  powers, 
or  that  it  can  of  itfelf  produce  any  fuch  effeCts. 

A  fluid  being  compofed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  cor- 
pufcles,  we  muftconfider  its  action,  either  as  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  all  the  corpufcles,  elfimated  as  fo  many  diitinft 
bodies,  or  we  muft  confider  the  aCtion  of  the  whole  as  a 
mafs,  or  as  one  body.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  motion  of 
the  particles  being  Subject  to  no  regularity,  or  at  leaft  to 
none  that  can  be  difeovered  by  any  experiments,  it  is  irn- 
poffible,  from  this  confidcration,  to  compute  the  effeft ; 
for  no  calculation  of  effefts  can  be  applied,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  caufes  which  are  fubjeft  to  no  law.  And,  in  the 
latter  cafe,  the  effeCts  of  the  aftion  of  one  fluid  upon  another 
differ  fo  much,  in  many  refpefts,  from  what  would  be  its 
aClion  as  a  folid  body,  that  a  computation  of  its  effefts  can 
by  no  means  be  deduced  from  the  fame  principles.  In 
Mechanics,  no  equilibrium  can  take  place  between  two 
bodies  of  different  weights,  uniefs  the  lighter  afts  at  l'ome 
mechanical  advantage;  but,  in  Hydroftatics,  a  very  fmall 
weight  of  fluid  may,  without  its  afting  at  any  mechanical 
advantage  whatever,  be  made  to  balance  a  weight  of  any 
magnitude.  In  Mechanics,  bodies  aft  only  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  gravity  ;  but  the  property  which  fluids  have  of  ail¬ 
ing  equally  in  all  directions,  produces  effefts  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  nature  as  to  furpafs  the  power  of  inveftiga¬ 
tion.  The  indefinitely-fmall  corpufcles  of  which  a  fluid 
is  compofed,  probably  poflefs  the  fame  powers,  and  would 
be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws  of  motion,  as  bodies  of  finite 
magnitudes,  could  any  two  of  them  aft  upon  each  other  by 
contaft ;  but  this  is  a  circumttance  which  certainly  never 
tikes  place  in  any  of  the  aerial  fluids,  and  probably  not 
in  any  liquids.  Under  the  circumftances,  therefore,  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  bodies  afting  upon  each  other  by 
repulfive  powers,  orbyabfolute  contaft,  under  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  friftion  which  may  take  place,  and  of  what 
variation  of  effefts  may  be  produced  by  different  degree* 
of  compreflion,  the  concluiions  deduced  from  any  theory 
mult  be  fubjeft  to  confiderable  errors,  except  from  that 
which  is  founded  upon  fuch  experiments,  as  include  in 
them  the  confequences  of  thofe  principles  which  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Sir  I.  Newton  feems  to  have  been  w/ell  aware  of  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and  therefore,  in  his  Principia,  he  has  de¬ 
duced  his  laws  of  refiftance,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
8  Q  the 
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the  times  of  emptying  veffeis  are  founded,  entirely  from 
experiment.  He  was  too  cautious  to  truft  to  theory  alone, 
under  all  the  uncertainties  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  fenfible  it  mult  be  fubjeft.  He  had,  in  a  preceding 
part  of  that  great  work,  deduced  the  general  principles  of 
motion,  and  applied  them  to  the  folution  of  problems 
which  had  never  before  been  attempted  ;  but,  when  he 
came  to  treat  of  fluids,  he  faw  it  was  neceffary  to  eftablifh 
his  principles  upon  experiments  ;  principles,  not  indeed 
mathematically  true,  like  his  general  principles  of  motion 
before  delivered,  but,  under  certain  limitations,  Suffici- 
ently  accurate  for  practical  purpofes.  The  principles 
therefore  upon  which  we  reafon  in  this  branch  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  mult  be  confidered  as  depending  upon  direft  ex¬ 
periments  adapted  to  the  particular  cafes,  rather  than  upon 
the  general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  as  ap¬ 
plied  in  Mechanics. 

Of  the  WEIGHT  and  PRESSURE  of  FLUIDS. 

Prop.  I.  The  weight  of  fluids  is  as  their  quantities  of 
matter.— Since  each  particle  of  any  fluid  gravitates  towards 
the  earth,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  particles,  that  is, 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  mafs  of  fluid,  the  greater 
will  be  the  weight  of  that  mafs. 

1.  The  different  preffures  of  different  columns  of  fluid 
in  the  fame  veffel  at  different  depths,  appear  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  of  fluid  difcharged,  at  different  depths, 
in  the  fame  time,  from  orifices  of  the  fame  bore. 

2.  If  the  air  be  exhaufled  from  a  tube  in  part  filled 
with  water,  and  the  tube  be  clofed  up,  the  folidity  of  the 
particles  of  water  will  be  perceived  from  the  found  pro¬ 
duced  by  Suddenly  lifting  up  the  tube. 

Cor.  Fluids  gravitate  in  fluids  of  the  fame  kind.  For 
they  cannot  lofe  the  property  of  gravity  which  belongs  to 
all  bodies  by  fuch  a  change  of  fituation. 

Sufpend  a  flopped  phial  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  in 
•a  veffel  of  water,  and  balance  it  by  weights  from  the  op- 
pofite  arm  of  the  balance:  upon  unftopping  the  phial  un¬ 
der  water,  a  quantity  of  water  will  rufh  into  it,  by  which 
the  weight  will  be  increafed  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  phial. 

Prop.  II.  When  the  flurface  of  a  fluid  is  level,  the  whole 
'mafs  will  be  at  reft. — Let  A  B  C  D,  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  i.  be 
a  veflel  containing  water,  the  level  furface  of  which  is  EF. 
Conceive  the  whole  mafs  of  fluid  in  the  veflel  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  thin  ftrata,  or  plates,  RS,  T  V,  XY,  &c.  lying 
horizontally  one  above  another  ;  and  into  Small  perpen¬ 
dicular  columns  G  H,  IK,  LM,  & c.  contiguous  to  each 
ether.  In  the  Stratum  XY,  and  the  columns  IK,  let 
?h,  n,  be  two  adjacent  drops.  Neither  of  thefe  drops  can 
move  towards  the  column  in  which  the  other  is,  without 
driving  the  other  out  of  its  pla^e,  becaufe  the  fluid  i3 
fuppoled  incoinpreflible.  But,  with  whatever  force  the 
particle  m  endeavours  to  difplace  the  particle  n,  this  force 
is  counterbalanced  by  an  equal  and  contrary  effort  on  the 
part  of  n  ;  becaufe  (Prop.  I.)  they  are  equally  prefled  by 
the  equal  columns  above  them  :  confequently  the  particles 
will  be  at  reft. 

Prop.  III.  Any  part  of  a  fluid  at  reft  prejfes,  and  is  prejftd, 
equally  in  all  direElions. — For  each  particle  is  difpofed  to 
give  way  on  the  flighteft  difference  of  preifure :  and,  by 
fuppofition,  each  particle  is  prefled  by  the  contiguous 
particles  in  Such  a  manner  as  to  be  kept  at  reft  in  its 
place:  it  is  therefore  prefled  with  an  equal  degree  of  force 
on  all  fidesj  and,  consequently,  it  prefles  equally  in  all 
direftions. 

Cor.  Hence  the  lateral  preflure  of  a  fluid  is  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  prefTure.  This  is  one  of  the  molt  extraor¬ 
dinary  properties  of  fluids,  and  can  be  conceived  to  arife 
only  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  component 
particles  move  upon  each  other. 

i.  Into  feveral  tubes,  bent  near  their  lower  ends  in 
various  angles,  pour  a  fuffieient  quantity  of  mercury  to 
fill  the  lower  parts  of  their  orifices}  then  dip  them  into  a 
deep  glafs  veflel  filled  with  water,  keeping  the  orifice  of 


the  longer  legs  above  the  Surface :  whilft  the  tubes  are 
defeending,  the  mercury  will  be  gradually  prefled  upwards 
in  the  tubes,  and  the  preflure  will  be  equal  at  any  given 
depth,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  prefting  column 
of  fluid  in  the  ftiorter  leg  of  the  tube.  Oil  may  be  ufed 
inftead  of  mercury. 

2.  Dip  an  open  end  of  a  tube,  having  a  very  narrow 
bore,  into  a  veflel  of  quickfilver:  then,  flopping  the  up¬ 
per  orifice  with  the  finger,  lift  up  the  tube  out  of  the 
veflel  :  a  fhort  column  of  quickfilver  will  hang  in  the 
lower  end,  which,  when  dipped  in  water  lower  than  14 
times  its  own  length,  will,  upon  removing  the  finger,  be 
fufpended,  and  prefled  upwards. 

3.  Let  a  large  open  tube  be  covered  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  bladder  drawn  tight :  pour  into  the  tube  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  coloured  water  fuffieient  to  prefs  the  bladder  into 
a  convex  form  ;  then,  dip  the  covered  end  of  the  tube 
Slowly  into  a  deep  veflel  of  water  ;  the  bladder,  by  the  up¬ 
ward  preflure,  will  become  firft  lefs  convex,  then  plane, 
and  at  laft  concave. 

4.  If  the  like  be  done  with  feveral  tubes,  whofe  covered 
orifices  are  cut  obliquely  at  different  angles,  the  lateral 
preflure  will  be  Seen  to  increaSe  with  the  depths  to  which 
the  tubes  are  immerSed. 

5.  Let  a  circular  piece  of  brafs,  whofe  upper  Surface  is 
covered  with  wet  leather,  be  held  clofe  to  one  orifice  of 
a  clofe  open  tube,  by  means  of  a  cord  or  wire  faftened  to 
the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  pafling  through  the  tube: 
let  the  plate,  thus  kept  clofe  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  be 
immerfed  with  the  tube  into  a  large  veffel  of  water:  when 
the  plate  is  at  a  greater  depth  than  8  times  its  thicknefs 
in  the  water,  the  cord  or  wire  may  be  left  at  liberty,  and 
the  upward  preflure  of  the  fluid  will  keep  the  plate  clofe 
to  the  tube. 

6.  Let  a  Small  bladder,  tied  cloSely  about  one  end  of 
an  open  tube  having  a  large  bore,  be  filled  with  coloured 
water  till  the  water  riSes  above  the  neck  of  the  bladder} 
upon  immerfing  the  bladder  into  a  veffel  of  water,  the 
bladder  will  be  compreffed  on  all  Sides,  and  the  coloured 
water  will  be  raiSed  up  in  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  bladder  is  Sunk. 

Prop.  IV.  Let  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  B  C,  fig.  2,  be  oblique 
to  the  ft des,  and  alfo  [0  final/,  that  the  whole  may  be  conceived 
to  be  of  the  fame  depth  ;  then  the  preflure  perpendicular  to  B  C 
will  be  as  BC  yi  depth. — For  the  number  of  particles  in 
contact  with  BC  is  as  B  C.  Alf’o,  fluids  prefs  equally  in 
all  direftions,  and  in  proportion  to  their  depths,  and  the 
whole  preflure  on  BC  mult  be  as  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticles  X  the  preflure  of  each  ;  hence,  the  preflure  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B  C  is  as  B  C  X  depth. 

Prop.  V.  The  preflure  exerted  upon  BC  downwards,  or 
in  the  direElion  of  gravity ,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid. — > 
Draw  CE  perpendicular  to  B  C,  BE  to  BA,  and  C  F  to 

BE.  Now  let  CE  reprefent  the  preflure  (P)  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  B  C,  which  refolve  into  CF,  FE;  then  C  F  is 
that  part  which  afts  downwards;  alio,  let reprefent  the 
preflure  down  wards,  it  the  preflure  which  would  aft  upon 

BF,  as  the  bottom,  or  the  weight  of  the  fluid.  Hence, 

p  :  P  ::  CF  :  CE::  (by  fun.trian. )  B  F  :  B  C, 

P  :  7T  ::  BCX depth  :  BFxdepth  ::  BC  :  BF, 

p  :  m  ::  BFxBC  :  B  C X B F }  ' 

hence,  p  =  ir. 

Prop.  VI.  The  preflure  of  a  fluid  againfl.  any  furface,  in 
a  direElion  perpendicular  to  it,  varies  as  the  area  of  the  fur~ 
face  multiplied  into  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below  th a 
furface  of  the  fluid. — Let  ABC,  fig.  3.  be  a  veflel}  AB 
the  lurface  of  the  fluid,  A  C  B  the  furface  prefled,  G  its 
centre  of  gravity  ;  and  divide  ACB  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  parts  m,  n,  0,  See.  and  draw  G  Q,  mx,  ny,  oz, 
Sec.  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Now  every  part  of  the  inde¬ 
finitely  Small  Surface  m  may  be  conceived  to  be  at  the 
fame  perpendicular  depth  m  x ;  alfo,  the  preflure  at  711  is 
in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  that  preflure  is  exerted 
equally  in  all  direftions }  hence,  the  preflure  on  m  per- 
a  pendiqular 
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pendicular  to  that  furface  is  as-»2X«**5  confequently  the 
whole  preffure  exerted  on  ACB,  in  a  direction  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  at  every  point,  will  be  as  mXmx 
•\-nXny+ «X«Z  +  &C-  But,  if  we  confider  m,  n,  o,  Sc c.  as 
reprefenting  weights  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  mag¬ 
nitudes-,  and  the  furface  AC  B  to  reprefent  a  proportional 
weight,  then  »2X  mx  +  nXny  +  oXoz  +  Scc.=  ACBxGQj 
hence,  the  whole  preffure  perpendicular  to  the  iurface 
varies  as  A  C  BxGQ. 

Cor.  i.  The  fame  preffure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
cylinder  of  the  fame  fluid,  the  area  of  whofe  bottom  is 
equal  to  the  furfqce  ACB,  and  altitude  G  Q.  For  the 
areas  preffed,  and  the  depths  of  the  centres  of  gravity, 
are  equal  in  the  two  cafes  ;  therefore  the  preffures  are 
equal.  But  the  preffure  on  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  contained  in  it;  confe¬ 
quently  the  preffure  on  the  furface  ACB  is  equal  to  the 
fame  weight. 

Cor.  z.  The  preffures  of  different  fluids  againft  different 
furfaces,  will  be  as  the  areas  X  depths  of  their  centres  of 
gravity  X  fpecific  gravities  of  the  fluids.  For  it  is  ma- 
nifelt  that,  cater  is  paribus,  the  preffures  mull  be  as  the 
weights,  or  as  the  fpecific  gravities.  Thus,  if  the  fame 
vefi'el  be  filled  with  mercury  and  water,  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  or  weight,  of  the  former,  will  be  14.  times  that  of 
the  latter,  and  confequently  the  preffure  mult  be  14  times 
greater.  Hence,  for  different  veffels,  combining  this  ratio 
with  that  in  the  Prop,  we  have  the  whole  preffure  as  above. 

Cor.  3.  The  preffure  againft  the  fide  of  a  cubical  velfel 
■filled  with  a  fluid  2= the  preffure  againft  the  bottom  ;  for 
the  area  preffed  is  the  fame,  and  the  depth  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  former  cafe  —  \  that  in  the  latter.  Hence, 
the  preffure  againft  the  fide  =2  £  the  weight  of  the  fluid. 

Cor.  4.  Let  a  cylinder,  the  altitude  of  which  is  a,  and 
diameter  of  its  bafe  d,  be  filled  with  a  fluid  ;  then,  if 
/=  3-141 59,  &c.  the  area  of  the  bafe  —  \p  d2,  and  the 
area  of  the  fides  ;  hence,  The  preffute  on  the  bot¬ 

tom  :  the  preffure  on  the  fide  ::  %pd2a  :  \pda 2  ::  d  :  za. 
If  two  equal  cylinders  be  filled,  one  with  mercury  and 
the  other  with  water,  then,  The  prefi'ure  on  the  bafe  of 
the  former  :  the  preffure  on  the  lides  of  the  latter  :: 
14^  :  za  ::  yd  :  a. 

Cor.  5.  Let  xy,  fig.  4.  be  the  furface  of  a  fluid,  A  B  C  D 
a  □  perpendicular  to  it ;  draw  E  F  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
bileft  AE  in  v,  and  E  D  in  w  ;  then  At,  Aw,  will  be  the 
depths  of  the  centres  of  gravities  of  A  B  F  E  and  E  F  C  D. 
Hence,  the  preffures  on  thefe  C3  s  are  as  A  B  F  E  x  A  v  : 
EFCDxAit  ::  AExAt  :  EDxAa  ::  AExfAE  : 

A D  —  A  EX  --D  ^  :  A  E2  :  AD2-*-AE2. 
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Prop.  VII.  If  a  vejfel  be  filled  with  a  fluid,  The  preffure 
on  any  part  :  the  whole  weight  of  the  fluid  ::  the  area  of  that 
part  X  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  :  the  folid  content  of 
the  fluid. — By  Prop.  II.  the  preffure  on  the  bafe  of  a  cy- 
lindei  filled  with  fluid  ~  its  weight;  alfo,  the  weight  of 
the  fame  fluid  is  in  proportion  to  its  folid  content.  Let 
a  veffel  of  any  form  be  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  let  A  = 
any  pait  of  its  lurtace,  D  22:  the  depth  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  P=  the  preffure  upon  it,  W  2=  the  whole  weight 
of  the  fluid,  and  S  =  its  folid  content;  and  let  a  cy¬ 
linder,  whole  bafe  =a  and  altitude  d,  be  filled  with  the 
fame  fluid,  and  let  p  be  the  prefi'ure  on  its  bottom,  w  the 


—P\ 


p 

:  p  : 

AXD 

axd 

w 

W  : 

S 

p 

W  : 

AXD 

S 

i  alfo  s=zaxd ;  hence 


.  -  on  ns  uaic,  ue  nuea  with  t 

fluid,  and  A  =  the  bafe,  we  have  S  =  fAxD;  confe- 
quently  the  preffure  on  the  bafe  2=  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  fluid.  0 

C°f‘  Z’r.^  a  !lollow  fphere  be  filled  with  a  fluid,  the 
prellure  P  againft  the  whole  internal  furface  (A)  22 
tnree  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid  ;  for  the  centre  oJ 


gravity  of  the  furface  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fphere, 
whofe  depth  D  below  the  upper  point  of  the  fluid  mult 
therefore  be  equal  to  the  radius  R  of  the  fphere;  and 

S  =  iAXR  =  iAxD. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  whole  preffure  of  a 
fluid  againft  any  furface  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
every  point  of  it ;  but  in  this  cafe,  the  effeft  on  one  part 
may  partly  deftroy  the  effect  on  another,  by  their  not  aft- 
ing  in  the  fame  direction.  Since  we  do  not  therefore 
thus  get  the  whole  joint  effeft  in  any  direction,  let  us 
next  confider  what  is  the  whole  preffure  againft  any  plane 
in  the  direction  of  gravity. 

Prop.  VIII.  The  preffure  of  a  fluid  downwards  againft 
the  Jides  and  bottom  of  any  vejfel ,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  fluid,  provided  there  be,  over  every  part  of  the  fides  and 
bottom,  a  perpendicular  column  of  the  fluid  reaching  to  the  fur. 
face.— Cut  A  w  zon  B,  fig.  5.  be  fuch  a  veffel  filled  with  a 
fluid  whofe  Iurface  is  AB,  perpendicular  to  which,  con¬ 
ceive  vmno,  q  x  w z.  See.  to  be  indefinitely-fmall  prifmatic 
columnsqnto  which  the  whole  is  divided  ;  then  (Prop.  V.) 
the  preffure  downwards  of  every  column  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  ;  hence,  the  whole  preffure 
downwards  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  fluid. 

Cor.  1.  As  the  preffure  of  every  column  downwards  is 
equal  to  its  gravity,  the  joint  eft-eft  of  all  the  columns, 
or  of  the_  whole  fluid,  is  the  fame  as  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  if  it  had  been  folid,  and  confequently  the  effeft  is 
the  fame  as  if  all  the  power  was  concentrated  in  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

Cor.  z.  IfABCD,  fig.  6.  be  a  veffel  of  fluid,  and  a  cb 
be  any  part  G  of  the  fluid,  its  aftion  downwards  muft  be 
equal  to  the  re-aftion  of  the  fluid  under  it  upwards  ;  but 
the  effeft  of  G  downwards  is  juft  the  fame  as  if  the  whole 
effeft  took  place  at  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  therefore  the 
effeft  of  the  re-aftion  of  the  fluid  under  G  muft  be  the 
fame  as  if  it  took  place  at  the  fame  point. 

Prop.  IX.  If  two  fluids  communicate  in  a  bent  tube,  their 
perpendicular  altitudes  above  the  plane  where  they  meet  are  in - 
verfely  as  their  fpecific  gravities.— Let  ABC,  fig.  7.  be  the 
tube,  ux  the  plane  where  the  two  fluids  meet.  Handing 
at  v  and  w,  draw  muxn  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  vm, 
wn,  perpendicular  to  it.  Let  S,  s,  reprefent  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  the  two  fluids  in  vu,  uw  ;  then,  the  area  of 
the  feftion  ux  being  common  to  both  fluids,  the  preffure 
of  each  fluid  at  that  feftion  will  (Prop.  VL  Cor.  2.)  be  as 
its  perpendicular  depth  X  its  fpecific  gravity;  but,  as  the 
fluids  are  at  reft,  their  preffures  muft  be  equal ;  hence, 
SXvm  —  sXwn,  therefore  S  :  s  ::  wn  :  vm. 

.  Cor.  1.  Hence,  the  fame  fluid  will  Hand  at  the  fame  al¬ 
titude  on  each  fide;  for,  if  S  =  s,  then  wn—vm.  If  there¬ 
fore  a  pipe  convey  a  fluid  from  a  refervoir,  it  can  never 
carry  it  to  a  place  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in 
the  refervoir. 

Cor.  z.  If  ABCD,  fig.  8.  be  a  veffel  of  fluid,  mxwn 
a  hollow  cylinder,  to  whofe  bottom  a  cylindrical  body 
wxyz,  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  the  fluid,  may  be 
fo  clofely  fitted  that  the  fluid  cannot  enter;  then,  if  this 
body  be  kept  in  that  pofition  by  the  firing  s,  and  the 
whole  be  immerfed  perpendicularly  in  the  veffel,  until y? 
be  to  jrx  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  to  that  of  the 
fluid,  the  body  will  remain  iufpended  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  firing.  _  For,  we  may  confider  the  body  wxyz 
juft  the  fame  as  if  it  were  a  fluid  of  the  lame  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  and  confequently  it  will  reft  when  the  altitudes  of 
the  body  and  fluid  above  y  z  are  in  verfely  as  their  fpecific 
gravities. 

Prop.  X.  The  afeent  of  a  body  in  a  fluid  of  greater  fpecific 
gravity  than  itfelf,  arifesfrom  the  preffure  of  the  fluid  upwards- 
againft  the  under  furface  of  the  body.— For,  it  the  body  be 
placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  in  which  the  fluid 
is,  and  be  fo  clofely  fitted  to  it  that  no  part  of  the  fluid 
can  get  under  it,  it  will  remain  at  reft;  but,  if  it  be  lifted 
up,  fo  that  tlie  fluid  can  get  under  it,  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  rile. 
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MECHANIC  S. 


The  centre  of  preffure  is  that  point  of  a  furface  againft 
which  any  fluid  preffes,  to  which  if  a  force  equal  to  the 
whole  preffure  were  applied  in  a  contrary  direftion,  it 
would  keep  the  furface  at  reft. 

Prop.  XI.  To  find  the  centre  of  preffure  of  a  plane  furface. — 
Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  9.  be  the  furtace  of  the  fluid,  V  W  the 
plane,  which  being  produced,  let  cd  be  its  interfeftiou 
with  the  furface,  P  the  centre  of  preffure,  and  G  the 
centre  of  gravity  ;  and  conceive  the  whole  plane  to  be 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  indefinitely-lmall 
parts,  of  which  one  is  x ;  draw  PQ,  Gg,  xv,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  furface,  and  P a,  G  m,  xm,  perpendicular  to 
cd-,  and  join  Qa,  gn,  vm\  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
triangles  PQa,  Ggn,  xvm,  are  fimilar.  Now  the  preffure 
on  x  perpendicular  to  V  W  is  (Prop.  IV.)  asxxxv,  and 
(Mechanics,  Prop.  XI.)  its  effeft  to  turn  the  plane  about 
cd  is  as  xyxvyxm-,  but  (fun.  trian.)  G  n  :  Gg  : :  xm  : 
G  g 

x  v  —  x  m x -f-  j  hence,  the  effect  of  the  preffure  at  x  to 
G  ft 


turn  the  plane  about  cd  is  as 


Gg 
Gn  1 


therefore 


G  g 
G  n 


Va  — 


ftm  of  all  the  x  x»x  m2 


the  whole  effeft  is  as  the  funt  of  all  the  xxxm2x 

But,  if  A  =  the  area  of  VW,  the  preffure  on  VW  is 
as  AxGg-,  therefbre  the  effect  of  that  preffure  at  P,  to 
turn  the  plane  about  c  d,  is  as  AxG^xPa-  Hence, 

Gr 

Ax  G  gy'P  a-=zfum  of  all  thexyx  na2  X  —  i  confequently 

Gs 

.  Hence  it  appears,  that  P 

AX'J® 

is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  cd  as  the  centre  of  percufllon 
is,  cd  being  the  axis  of  fufpenfion.  They  do  not  how¬ 
ever,  in  general,  lie  in  the  fame  line,  that  is,  in  the  line 
n  G;  for  the  efficacy  of  the  preffure  at  x,  to  turn  the  plane 
about  nG,  is  as  xy.xvyt.mn,  or  (fince  xv  varies  as  xm) 
as  *x  xmy  mn  ;  but  the  fum  of  all  the  xyxm  ymn  is  not 
generally  =0,  therefore  the  whole  preffure  will  not  ne- 
ceffarily  balance  itfelf  upon  the  line  Gn.  The  fituation 
of  the  line  aP  muft  therefore  be  determined,  by  making 
the  fum  of  all  the  xXx  rnXuin  =  o. 

The  centres  of  preffure  and  percuffion  do  not  therefore 
in  general  coincide,  taking  the  centre  of  percuffion  in  its 
ufual  acceptation.  The  centre  of  percuffion  has  always 
been  defined  to  be  that  point  in  the  line  n  G  at  which  all 
the  motion  of  the  body  would  be  deftroyed,  eftimating 
the  motion  of  the  body  about  the  line  cd ;  and  the  com¬ 
putations  have  been  always  made  upon  this  principle. 
But  the  body,  after  its  aftiou  againft  that  centre,  may 
ftill  have  a  tendency  to  turn  about  the  line  n  G.  If  there¬ 
fore  we  were  to  define  the  centre  of  percuffion  to  be  that 
point  at  which  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  would  be 
deftroyed,  the  centres  of  preffure  and  percuffion  would 
riot,  in  general,  coincide  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  pofition  of 
the  line  a  P  muft  be  computed  on  the  above  principle. 

Of  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

That  quality  of  bodies  which  is  defignated  by  the  term 
fpecific  gravity,  has  already  been  defined  in  p.  701.  The 
object  of  the  prefent  feition  is  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  the  different  methods  of  afeertaining  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  of  folids  and  fluids  are  founded,  and  to 
give  fome  account  of  the  beft  of  thofe  methods.  Previous 
to  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  obfervations, 
naturally  deduced  from  the  definition  of  fpecific  gravity 
and  the  nature  of  bodies  in  general. 

r.  The  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies  are  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  weights,  when  the  magnitudes  of  the  bo- 
d  es  are  equal. 

2.  Where  the  weights  of  the  bodies  are  equal,  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  are  inverfely  as  their  magnitudes. 

3.  When  the  fpecific  gravities  are  equal,  their  weights 
are  directly  as  their  magnitudes. 

4.  When  neither  the  magnitudes  nor  the  fpecific  gra¬ 


vities  are  equal,  the  weights  of  bodies  are  as  their  magni¬ 
tudes  and  fpecific  gravities  conjointly. 

W 

To  exprefs  thefe  relations  algebraically,  let  —  repre- 

w  W 

fent  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  two  fubftances,  —  the 

S  m 

ratio  of  their  magnitudes,  and  —  that  of  their  fpecific 

gravities  ;  then  will  the  general  relation  of  thefe  quanti- 
•  .  ^  ,  ,  .  ,  .  W  M  S 

ties  be  expreflea  by  the  equation  — = — X  — .  In  eftimat- 

w  m  s 

ing  the  weights,  magnitudes,  and  fpecific  gravities,  of 
fubftances,  fome  ftaudard-quantities  are  always  aflumed 
to  which  other  bodies  are  referred  :  the  letters  w,  m,  and  s, 
may  reprefent  thefe  ftandards,  and  each  of  them  might 
be  aflumed  equal  to  1  ;  but  fuch  affumption  would  not 
correfpond  with  the  meafures  and  weights  now  in  life.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  more  eligible  that  m  fnould  reprefent 
the  magnitude  of  fome  known  meafure  which  may  be 
affumed  for  unity,  as  a  cubic  inch,  a  cubic  foot,  &c.  and 
s  any  convenient  number  in  the  geometrical  progreffion 
1,  10,  100,  1000,  See.  Now  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
denlity  of  rain-water  is  more  nearly  uniform,  in  different 
circurnttances  of  time  and  place,  than  any  other  fubftance, 
whether- lblid  or  fluid;  and  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  it 
happens,  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rain-water 
is  exactly  1000  ounces  avoirdupoife.  If,  then,  we  make 
w=z  1000,  m~t,  and  s=iooo,  we  (hall  obtain  WziMxS, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  any  body  in  avoirdupoife  ounces 
will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magnitude  in  cubic 
feet  into  the  fpecific  gravity  taken  from  that  fcale  in 
which  the  fpecific  gravity  of  rain-water  is  1000.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
homogeneous  bodies  will  enable  us  to  determine  their 
weight,  without  aftually  weighing  them,  provided  we  can 
afeertain  their  magnitudes  :  and  converfely,  however  irre¬ 
gular  the  (hape  of  bodies  may  be,  if  we  know  their  weights 
and  fpecific  gravities  we  may  readily  determine  their  mag¬ 
nitudes  in  feet,  namely,  by  dividing  the  weight  in  avoir¬ 
dupoife  ounces  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  or  by  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  in  avoirdupoife  ounces. 

But  in  philofophical  fubjeffs,  the  weights  of  bodies, 
being  for  the  molt  part  fmall,  are  eftimated  in  troy  ounces 
or  grains,  the  magnitudes  being  referred  to  a  cubic  inch 
as  a  ltandard.  Now  a  troy  ounce  is  to  an  avoirdupoife 
.  .  ,  1000  4.375 

ounce  as  480  to  437^5  confequently - -x  —7—  =‘52740 

1728  400 

of  an  ounce  troy,  or  253-181  grains,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water.  And  hence  the  magnitude  of  a  folid* 

VV 

eftimated  in  cubic  inches,  is  = - — —  >  when  the  weight 

W  253-181  S 

W  is  in  grains ;  or= - — ,  when  the  weight  is  known 

b  -52746  S 

in  troy  ounces.  And  converfely,  the  weight  eftimated  in 
grains  ==  253-181  xMxS,  when  the  magnitude  M  is  in 
cubic  inches ;  and,  if  eftimated  in  troy  ounces,  Wss 
•52746 XMXS.  In  all  thefe  cafes  S  being  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  in  terms  correfponding  to  1000,  for  that  of  rain¬ 
water. 

Hence  alfo  we  may  (how  how  to  determine  very  accu¬ 
rately  the  diameter  D  of  any  fmall  fphere,  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  S  (to  that  of  water  1000),  its  weight  W  being 
known  in  grains.  For  the  content  of  a  fphere  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  1  being  *523598,  we  have  1  :  0-523598  ::  253*181 
gr.  (the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water)  :  132-5648  gr. 
the  weight  of  a  fphere  of  water  whofe  diameter  is  1  inch. 
Therefore,  fince  the  weights  are  as  the  magnitudes  and  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  conjointly,  and  the  magnitudes  of  fplieres 
are  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  we  have  132*5648  . 

S  / W 

Dz . - =  W ;  whence  we  find  D  =  1-961208  3aI—. 

10 00  ^  S 

After  a  manner  not  very  widely  different,  may  various 
other  ufeful  rules  and  theorems,  applicable  to  the  admea- 
furement  of  bodies  either  regular  or  irregular,  be  eafily 

deduced. 
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deduced.  What  is  done  above  is  intended  chiefly  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  method  ;  but  it  ferves  at  the  fame  time 
to  (how  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  fpe- 
cific  gravities  of  different  fubftances.  We  now  proceed 
to  exhibit  the  molt  ufeful  propofitions  in  this  branch  of 
our  fubje£h 

Prop.  XII.  A  body  immerfed  in  a  Jluid  will,  when  left  to 
it  [elf.  Jink,  if  its  fpecific  gravity  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
jluid  :  it  will  rife  to  the  furface  and  float  there,  if  its  fpecific 
gravity  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  fluids  but,  if  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities  of  the  folid  and  fluid  be  equal,  the  body  will  refl  in  any 
part  wherever  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

r.  For  the  body  endeavours  to  defeend  by  its  own 
weight,  and  is  fupported  by  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  fluid,  or  of  as  much  fluid  as 
will  fill  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  body.  If,  therefore, 
the  body  be  heavier  than  the  fluid,  bulk  for  bulk,  its 
weight  will  be  greater  than  the  upward  preffure  of  the 
fluid  which  is  to  counteract  it  5  and,  consequently,  this 
latter  prelfure  is  not  lufficient  to  prevent  the  body  from 
finking. 

a.  If  the  body  be  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  fluid,  its 
preffure  downwards  will  be  lefs  than  the  upward  preffure 
of  the  water  at  the  fame  depth  ;  confequently,  in  this 
cafe  alfo  the  greater  force  will  overcome  the  lefs,  and  the 
furplus  caufe  the  body  to  rife. 

3.  When  the  body  and  the  fluid  are  of  the  fame  fpecific 
gravity,  equal  maffes  of  each  are  of  the  fame  weight,  and 
confequently  the  force  with  which  the  body  endeavours 
to  defeend,  and  the  force  which  oppofes  the  defeent,  are 
equal  to  each  other;  and,  as  they  act  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  the  body  will  reft  between  them,  fo  as  neither  to 
fink  by  its  own  weight,  nor  to  afeend  by  the  upward 
prelfure  of  the  fluid. 

Cor.  1.  If  by  any  contrivance  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a 
folid  can  be  fo  varied,  as  to  be  at  one  time  greater,  at 
another  lefs,  and  then  equal,  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  wherein  it  is  immerfed,  the  body  will  fink,  or  rife, 
or  remain  fufpended,  according  to  the  variations  of  its 
fpecific  gravity.  This  is  the  cafe  in  the  experiment  udth 
thofe  little  glafs  images  which  fome  philofophers  exhibit 
in  their  ledtures,  which  are  made  to  afeend  or  defeend,  or 
remain  fufpended,  at  pleafure. 

Cor.  2.  If  a  folid  fpecifically  heavier  than  a  fluid  be  im¬ 
merfed  to  a  depth  which  is  to  its  thicknefs  as  the’ fpecific 
gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  the  fluid,  and  the  preffure 
of  the  fluid  from  above  be  removed,  the  body  will  be  fuf- 
tained  by  the  fluid  ;  for,  the  preffure  from  above  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  body  is  in  the  fame  date,  with  refpedt  to  the 
contrary  preflure,as  though  with  the  fame  weight  it  filled 
the  whole  fpace  to  the  furface  of  the  fluid  3  that  is,  as 
though  its  fpecific  gravity  and  that  of  the  fluid  were  equal. 
This  ferves  for  the  explication  of  the  common  experiment 
of  making  lead  fwim,  in  confequence  of  being  fitted  to  the 
bottom  of  a  glafs  tube. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  meaning  of  the  propofition. 
that  “  All  bodies  when  immerfed  in  a  fluid  lofe  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid.”  The  weight  is  not  other- 
wife  lolt  than. as  it  is  Curtained  by  the  attion  of  a  contrary 
force.  And  it  therefore  becomes  obvious,  why  the  weight 
of  a  bucket  of  water  is  not  perceived  while  it  is  in  the 
water ;  it  is  not  becaufe  that  weight  is  defrayed,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  Jupported-,  not  becaufe  fluids  do  not  gravitate 
when  they  are  in  fluids  of  the  fame  fort,  but  becaufe  there 
is  a  preffure  in  a  contrary  direction  which  is  precifely 
equal  to  their  gravity. 

Cor.  4.  The  weights  thus  lofl,  by  immerfing  the  fame 
body  in  different  fluids,  are  as  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
fluids. 

Cor.  5.  Bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  different  bulk,  lofe 
in  the  (ame  fluid  weights  which  are  reciprocally  as  the 
fpecific  gravities  of  the  bodies,  or  directly  as  their  bulks. 

Cor.  6.  i  he  whole  weight  of  a  body  which  will  float  in 
a.  fluid,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  much  of  the  fluid  as 
the  immerfed  part  of  the  body  difplaces. 

Cor.  7.  Hence  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  body  is  to 
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that  of  the  part  immerfed,  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  to  that  of  the  body.  And,  if  the  body  be  any  prifrn 
with  its  bafe  kept  horizontal,  the  altitude  of  the  prifin 
will  be  to  the  depth  immerfed,  as  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  to  that  of  the  body. 

Cor.  8.  And  becaufe,  when  the  weight  of  a  body  taken 
in  a  fluid  is  fubtradled  from  its  weight  out  of  the  fluid, 
the  difference  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
fluid  ;  this,  therefore,  is  to  its  weight  in  the  air,  as  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  to  that  of  the  body.  Con¬ 
fequently,  if  W  be  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air,  W'  its 
weight  in  water,  or  any  other  fluid  ;  S  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  body,  s  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  we  (hall 
have  W — W'  :  W  ::  s  :  S;  whence 
W 

S  r=— — r7T.s>  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body. 


and  s= 


W— W' 
W— W' 


W 


S,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 


1  |/=its  fpec.  gravity  ; 


So  that  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies  areas  their  weights  in  the 
air  directly,  and  their  lofs  in  one  and  the  fame  fluid  inverfely. 

Cor.  9.  Hence,  for  two  bodies  connected  together,  or 
mixed  together  into  one  compound  of  different  fpecific 
gravities,  we  may,  fuppofing  there  is  no  penetration  of  di- 
menfions,  eafily  deduce  the  neceflary  equations. 

Let  the  refpeftive  weights  and  fpecific  gravities  be  de¬ 
noted  thus  : 

H= weight  of  the  heavier  body  in  air,  7  s_.  f  ravit 
H  =  weight  of  the  fame  m  water,  i  f  fa  /  » 

weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  air,  7  S'=its  fpec.  gravity; 
L'=  weight  of  the  lame  in  water,  5  r  &  /# 

C=  weight  of  the  compound  in  air, 

C'=  weight  of  the  fame  in  water, 
s  —  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water.  Then, 

1  ft.  (H— H')S=Hs. 
ed.  (L— L')  S'=Ls. 

3d.  (C—  C)f=Cs. 

4th.  H  +  L=C 
sth.  H'+L'=C'. 

H  L  C 

6tl,-+T— 7’ 

From  which  equations  any  of  the  above  quantities  may  be 
found  in  terms  of  the  refl. 

If  the  body  L  be  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  water, 
then  L'  muft  be  confidered  as  negative;  and  to  find  its 
fpecific  gravity  we  nuift  have  recourfe  to  a  compound 
mafs,  as  C  ;  thus,  becaufe  from  equa.  4  and  5,  L — L'= 

Ls 

(C — C')  — (H — H')  ;  and  from  equa.  2.  S'=- - — ;  con- 


L—  L> 
value,  w< 


have 


fequently,  fubftituting  for  L  —  L'  its 
S'=— — — - — — rr-r.  Or,  if  we  deduce  the  value 


S/L 


(C — C') — (H — H') 

of  S'  from  the  laft  equa.  we  (hall  thence  find  S'=r-  „ 

H  CS—Hfl 

Prop.  XIII.  fa  vejfel  contain  two  immifcible  fluids  (fuch  as 
water  and  mercury ),  and  a  Jolid  of  fome  intermediate  fpecific 
gravity  be  immerfed  under  the  furface  of  the  lighter  jluid  and, 
float  on  the  heavier  ;  the  part  of  the  folid  immerfed  in  the  heavier 
fluid  is  to  the  whole  folid  as  the  difference  between  the  fpecific 
gravities  of  the  folid  and  the  lighter  jluid  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids. — Let  the  fpecific 
gravity  ot  the  heavier  fluid  be  s,  the  part  of  the  body  im¬ 
merfed  in  it  ;  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  lighter  fluid 
—  s',  the  part  of  the  body  immerfed  in  it=:B'j  and  let 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  body  be  S.  Let. alfo  the 
area  of  the  horizontal  feftion  of  the  folid  coinciding  with 
the  contiguous  furfacesof  the  two  fluids  be  —  A,  and  its 
perpendicular  difiance  from  the  upper  furface  of  the  lighter 
fluid  be=cf.  Then  the  preffure  againft  the  feftion  £%. 
from  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  Ad — B7 s';  which,  added  to 
the  weight  of  the  folid  (B-}-B')  S,  will  give  the  whole 
force  by  which  this  lection  of  the  folid  is  urged  down, 
wards.  And  the  preffure  upward  againfi  the  fame  febtioa 
is  Afl'-J-Bs.  But,  as  the  folid  is  fultained  in  equilibrio 
by  thefe  contrary  forces,  they  mult  be  equal;  that  is, 

8  I<  A& 
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Ad—  ;  whence  we  find  BS-f-B'S 

— Br-fB's,  orB  :B'::  S— s'  :  s—S,  or  laftly,  B  :  B'+B' 
: :  S — s'  :  s — s',  \ 

Cor.  j.  The  analogy  B  :  B'  ::  S — s'  :  s — S,  may  be  thus 
exprefted  in  words:  “As  the  part  or  the  folid  within  the 
heavier  fluid,  to  the  part  within  the  lighter;  fo  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  folid  and  lighter 
fluid  to  the  difference  between  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the 
heavier  fluid  and  the  folid.” 

Cor.  2.  When  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  lighter  fluid  is 
very  fmali,  compared  with  that  of  the  heavier  or  that  of  the 
folid,  then  we  may,  without  any  fenfible  error,  ufe  the 
proportion  B  :  B-f-B'  : :  S  :  s.  Thus,  if  the  lighter  fluid 
be  air,  the  heavier  water,  and  the  folid  elm-wood,  their 
fpecific  gravities  being  1000,  and  600,  refpeftively  ; 
then  would  the  ratio  of  600 — 1-|  ;  100 — 1-|,  or  588-2.  ;  988-Z. 
be  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  600  :  1000. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  common  ride  for 
nfeertaining  the  fpecific  gravities  of  a  fluid  and  a  lighter 
folid  by  the  ratio  of  the  part  immerfed  to  the  whole,  is  not 
accurately,  though  nearly,  true;  becaufe  the  air  is  a  heavy 
fluid,  and  therefore  every  folid  floating  on  a  fluid  and  in 
air  is  in  faff  a  folid  of  intermediate  fpecific  gravity  float¬ 
ing  between  two  immifciable  fluids.  We  may,  however, 
render  the  rule  accurate,  by  fubdu&ing  the  number  ex- 
p  re  fling  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air  from  the  two  numbers 
exprefling  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  and  the  fluid  on 
which  it  floats  ;  the  remainders  will  exprefs  the  aflual  ratio 
between  thofe  fpecific  gravities,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
the  ufual  (tandard  by  a  Ample  and  obvious  analogy. 

Prop.  XIV.  To  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  body. — This 
may  be  done  generally  by  means  of  the  hydrolfatic  balance, 
which  is  a  kind  of  feales  contrived  for  the  exafif  and  eafy 
determination  of  the  weight  of  bodies,  either  in  the  air,  or 
when  immerfed  in  water.  This  inftrument,  and  others 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  will  be  deferibed  farther  on.  The 
problem  may  be  divided  iqto  three  cafes,  as  below. 

1.  When  the  body  is  heavier  than  water. — Weigh  it  both 
in  water  and  out  of  water;  and  the  difference  of  thefe 
weights  will  exprefs  the  weight  loft  in  water.  Then,  if  B 
reprefent  the  weight  of  the  body  out  of  water,  B'  its  weight 
In  water,  S  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  s  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  water,  the  firft  equation  in  Cor.  9.  Prop.  XII.  will  be- 

jB  s 

come  (B — B')  S=B s,  whence  we  find  S=: - —  -v  confe- 

.B  ■ — -B' 

quently  the  general  rule  in  words  at  length  is  this: 

As  the  weight  loft  in  water 

Is  to  the  whole  or  abfolute  weight; 

So  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water 
To  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body. 

2.  When  the  body  will  not  fink  in  water ,  being  fpecifically 
lighter. — In  this  cale  attach  to  it  a  piece  of  another  body 
heavier  than  water,  fo  that  the  mafs  compounded  of  the  two 
may  fink  together.  Weigh  the  denfer  body  and  the  com¬ 
pound  body  feparately,  both  out  of  the  water  and  in  it ; 
and  find  how  much  each  lofes  in  water,  by  lubtra tiling  its 
weight  in  water  from  its  weight  in  air;  and  fubtraft  the 
lefs  of  thefe  remainders  from  the  greater.  Then  ufe  this 
proportion  : 

As  the  laft  remainder 

Is  to  the  weight  of  the  light  body  in  air  ; 

So  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water 
To  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body. 

This  alfo  follows  from  the  fame  Cor.  9.  where  it  was 

3.  When  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fiuid  is  required. — Take  a 
piece  of  fome  body  of  known  fpecific  gravity  ;  weigh  it 
both  in  and  out  of  the  fluid,  and  find  the  lofs  of  weight 
by  taking  the  difference  of  thefe  two :  then  fay, 

As  the  whole  or  abfolute  weight 
Is  to  the  lofs  of  weight ; 

So  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid 
To  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

This  rule  flows  evidently  from  Cor.  4..  Prop.  XII, 


Prop.  XV.  To  find  the  refpeBivt  weights  of  two  known  in¬ 
gredients  iil  a  given  compound. — If  we  adopt  the  notation  in 
Cor.  9,  Prop.XII.and  make  ufe  of  the  4th  and  6th  equations 

H  L  C 

there  given,  namely,  H  +  L=C,  and  we  fliall 

O  S  j 


thence  find  Hr 


(/—SOS 


C,and L: 


(S — /)S' 


■  From  whence 


(s~ S')/  (S—S')/ 

we  deduce  the  following  rule  in  words  at  length  :  Take 
the  three  differences  of  every  pair  of  the  three  fpecific  gra¬ 
vities,  viz.  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  compound,  and  of 
each  ingredient ;  and  multiply  each  fpecific  gravity  by  the 
difference  of  the  ocher  two  :  then  fay, 

As.  the  greateft  product 

Is  to  the  whole  weight  of  tire  compound; 

So  is  each  of  the  other  two  products 

To  each  refpeCtive  weight  of  the  two  ingred  ents. 

Cor.  If,  inftead  of  finding  the  weights,  we  were  to.  find 
the  magnitudes,  M  and  M',  of  the  two  ingredients,  the 
fpecific  gravities  being  as  above ;  we  fliould  have  the 
weight  of  M=SM,  and  the  weight  of  while 

the  weight  of  the  compound  would  be  /X(MxM'). 
Hence  we  fliould  have  SM-4-S'M'=/  M-j- /  .  M',  an 
equation  fimilar  to  that  in  Prop.  XIII.  and,  confequently, 
fimilar  analogies,  viz.  M  :  M'  : ;  J — S'  :  S — fi,  and  M  : 
M-f-M*  : :  /—S'  :  S—S'. 

It  is  here  fuppofed  that  the  magnitude  M  +  M'  of  the 
compound  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the 
two  parts  when  feparate.  But  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  mixture  is  lefs  than  this  fum  ;  a 
circumftance  which  is  probably  occafloned  by  tw’o  caufes, 
the  different  magnitudes  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  rheirchemical  affinity.  Butthis  rule  is,not- 
withflanding,  of  ufe  in  determining  the  quantity  of  penetra¬ 
tion  or  rarefaction,  by  comparing  the  computed  magnitudes 
or  denfities  with  thofe  which  are  difeovered  by  obfervation, 

Tofave  trouble  upon  many  occafions,  Tables  of  Specific 
Gravities  have  been  formed,  which  include  the  metals  and 
other  bodies  moft  commonly  ufed  in  phiiofophicai  experi¬ 
ments.  A  Table  of  this  kind  has  been  given  under  the 
article  Gravity,  vol.  viii.  p.  809,  10.  upon  which  it  is 
now  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  rain-water 
being  there  reprefented  by  1000,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  rain¬ 
water  weighing  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  the  numbers 
againft  each  fubftance  reprefent  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
thereof  in  avoirdupois  ounces.  Upon  the  above  Tabieare 
founded  the  following  Propofition  and  Examples. 

Prop.  XVI.  Given  the  weight,  W,  of  a  body  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  known  by  the  Table  5  to  find  its  magnitude,  M.— - 
Let  a  —  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  found  in  the 
Table,  which  reprefents  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  in 
avoirdupois  ounces  ;  then,  as  the  weight  is  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude,  when  the  fpecific  gravity  is  given,  \ve 
have  a  :  W  ::  1  foot  :  M  the  magnitude  in  cubic  feet. 

Ex.  If  a  piece  of  heart  of  oak  weigh  1720  ounces,  what 
is  its  magnitude? — Here,  a  —  1170,  W  1720  5  hence, 
J72°  ,  , .  - 

1170:  1 720  : :  1  :  - =  1  46 1  cubic  feet. 

1170 

Cor.  As  W=mM,  if  the  magnitude  be  given  we  can 
find  the  weight. 

Ex.  If  the  magnitude  of  a  piece  of  iron  be  i’3S  cubic 
feet,  what  is  its  weight  ? — Here,  a—  7207,  M  =  i’35; 
hence,  W  =:  1  ‘35  X  7207  9729°45  ounces. 

Instruments  for  discovering  Specific  Gravities. 

Plate  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

The  Hydrofiatic  Balance  is  an  inftrument  contrived  to 
determine  accurately  the  fpecific  gravity  of  both  folid  and 
fluid  bodies.  One  of  the  moft  ingenious  forms  of  this  ba¬ 
lance  is  exhibited  at  fig.  10.  where  V  C  G  is  the  ftand,  or 
pillar,  which  is  to  be  fixed  in  a  table.  From  the  top  A 
hangs  by  two  filk  firings '  the  horizontal  bar  B  B,  from 
which  is  fulpended  by  a  ring  i  the  fine  beam  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  b  5  which  is  prevented  from  defeending  too  low  on 
either  fide  by  the  gently-fpringing  piece  ty  z,  fixed  on  the 
fupport  M.  The  harnefs  is  annulated  at  o,  to  fhow  dif- 
4  ti.nftly 
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tinflly  the  perpendicular  pofition  of  the  examen,  by  the 
fmall  pointed  index  fixed  above  it.  The  firings  by  which 
the  balance  is  fufpended,  patting  over  two  pulleys,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  piece  at  A,  go  down  to  the  bottom  on  the 
other  fide,  and  are  hung  over  the  hook  at  v  ;  which  hook, 
by  means  of  a  fcrew  P,  is  moveable  to  about  the  difiance  of 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  backward  and  forward,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  balance  maybe  raifed  or  deprcfied  fo  much.  But, 
if  a  greater  elevation  or  depreflion  be  required,  the  Aiding 
piece  S,  which  carries  the  fcrew  P,  is  readily  removed  to 
any  part  of  the  fquare  brafs  rod  V  K,  and  fixed  by  means 
of  a  fcrew. 

The.motiorl  of  the  balance  being  thus  adjufted,  the  reft 
of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  H  H  is  a  (mail  board  fixed 
upon  the  piece  D,  under  the  fcales  d  and  e,  and  is  move- 
able  up  and  dow  n  in  a  low  Ait  in  the  pillar  above  C,  and 
fattened  at  any  part  by  a  fcrew  behind.  From  the  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  each  fcale  hangs,  by  a  Ane 
hook,  a  brafs  wire  ay,  and  ac;  thefe  pafs  through  two 
holes,  m,  m,  in  the  table.  To  the  wire  af\s  fufpended  a 
curious  cylindrical  wire  rs,  perforated  at  each  end  for 
that  purpofe  :  this  wire  rs,  is  covered  with  paper  gradu¬ 
ated  by  equal  divifions,  and  is  about  five  inches  long.  In 
the  corner  of  the  board  at  E  is  fixed  a  brafs  tube,  on  which 
a  round  wire  hi  is  fo  adapted  as  to  move  neither  too  tight 
nor  too  freely,  by  its  fiat  head  I.  Upon  the  lower  part  of 
this  moves  another  tube  Q,  which  has  fufficient  friction 
to  make  it  remain  in  any  pofition  required  ;  to  this  is  fixed 
an  index  T,  moving  horizontally  when  the  wire  lil  is 
turned  about,  and  may  therefore  be  eafily  fet  to  the  gra¬ 
duated  wire  rs.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  rs  hangs 
a  weight  L  ;  and  from  that  a  wire  p  n,  with  a  fmall  brafs 
ball  ^aboutone-fourth  of  an  inch  diameter.  Ontheother 
fide  from  the  wire  ac  hangs  a  large  glafs  bubble  R,  by  a 
horfe-hair,  in  the  vefiel  N. 

Now',  let  us  fuppofe  the  weight  L  taken  away,  and  the 
wire  pn  fufpended  from  s;  and  on  the  other  fide  let  the 
bubble  R  be  taken  away,  and  a  weight,  as  F,  fufpended 
at  c  in  its  room.  This  weight  F  we  fuppofe  to  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  feveral  parts  hanging  from  the  other 
fcale  in  equilibrium;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  middle 
point  of  the  wire  p  n  is  at  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
vefiel  O.  The  wire  pn  is  to  be  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  length 
of  one  inch  (hall  weigh  four  grains.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
fince  brais  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  that, 
for  every  inch  the  wire  finks  in  the  water,  it  will  become 
half  a  grain  lighter,  and  half  a  grain  heavier  for  every 
inch  it  rifes  out  of  the  water;  confequently,  by  linking 
two  inches  below  the  middle  point,  or  riling  two  inches 
above  it,  the  wire  will  become  in  effeft  one  grain  lighter 
or  heavier.  If,  therefore,  when  the  middle  point  is  at  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  equilibrio,  the  index  T  be  fet  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  graduated  wire  r  s,  and  the  difiance  of 
r  and  of  s  from  the  index  be  eacli  reckoned  to  contain 
100  equal  parts;  then,  if  in  weighing  bodies  the  weight 
is  required  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain,  it  may  be 
eafily  obtained  by  proceeding  thus  :  Let  the  body  to  be 
weighed  be  placed  in  the  fcale  e ;  and  let  this  be  fo  de¬ 
termined,  that  one  grain  more  fh all  be  too  much,  and  one 
grain  lefs  too  little.  Then  the  balance  being  moved  gently 
up  or  down  by  the  fcrew  P  till  the  equilibrium  be  nicely 
fhown  at  o,  if  the  index  T  be  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
wire  rs,  it  fhows  that  the  weights  put  into  the  fcale  e  are 
juft  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  But,  if  the  index  T 
Hand  nearer  to  r  than  to  s,  as  fuppofe  36  of  the  100  parts, 
it  fhows  the  number  of  grains  in  the  fcale  e  were  lefs  than 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  fcale  d  by  36  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  grain  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  index 
had  flood  at  the  divifion  36  below  the  middle  point  of  rs, 
then  would  the  grains  in  the  fcale  e  indicate  more  than  tile 
real  weight  in  d  by  36  hundredths  of  a  grain. 

Inftead  of  putting  the  body  in  the  fcale  d  as  before, 
let  it  be  appended  with  the  weight  F  at  the  hook  c  by  a 
horfe-hair,  as  at  R,  fuppofing  the  vefiel  N  were  away  ; 
then  obferve  the  equilibrium,  and,  as  it  hangs,  let  it  be 
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immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  vefiel  O,  and  it  will  become 
much  lighter;  the  number  of  grains  and  parts  of  grains, 
determined  as  before,  required  to  reltore  the  equilibrium, 
will  (how  the  weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body 
immerfed.  In  practice,  the  wire  p  n  (hould  be  oiled,  and 
then  wiped  as  clean  as  pofiible  ;  enough  will  remain  to 
prevent  the  water  adhering  to  it.  The  balance  ought  to 
be  raifed  very  gently,  and  when  brought  to  an  equilibrium 
fhould  be  gently  agitated,  to  fee  whether  it  will  return  to 
the  equilibrium  again. 

The  Hydrometer,  or  Aerometer,  is  an  inftrument  contrived 
to  meafure  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  and  other  fluids  ; 
and,  indeed,  has  fometimes  been  made  life  of  to  determine 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  folid  bodies.  The  general  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  the  conftruttion  and  pfe  of  the  hydrometer 
depends  is  contained  in  Cor.  4-  Prop.  XII.  from  which  it 
follows,  that  a  body  fpecifically  lighter  than  feveral  fluids 
will  ferve  to  find  out  their  fpecific  gravities,  becaufe  ic 
will  fink  deepelt  in  the  fluids  whole  fpecific  gravity  is  the 
lead.  Thus,  if  A  B,  fig.  11,  be  a  fmall  uniform  glals 
tube,  hermetically  fealed,  having  a  fcale  of  equal  divi¬ 
fions  marked  upon  it,  with  a  hollow  ball  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  bottom,  and  a  fmaller  ball  C  under  it,  com¬ 
municating  with  the  firlt ;  into  the  little  bail  is  put  mer¬ 
cury  or  fmall  fiiot,  before  the  tube  is  fealed,  fo  that  it  may 
fink  in  water  below  the  ball,  and  float  or  Hand  upright, 
the  divifions  on  the  fteni  (bowing  how  far  it  finks.  If 
this  inftrument  be  dipped  in  common  water,  and  fink  to 
D,  it  will  fink  only  to  fome  lower  point  E  in  fait  water  , 
but  in  port  wine  it  will  fink  to  fome  higher  point  F,  and 
in  brandy  perhaps  to  B.  It  is  evident  that  an  hydrometer 
of  this  kind  will  only  (how  that  one  liquid  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  another;  but  the  true  fpecific  weight  of  any 
liquid  cannot  be  determined  without  a  calculation  for 
this  particular  infirumenr,  the  tube  of  which  Ibould  be 
truly  cylindrical.  Befides,  thefe  inltruments  will  not 
ferve  for  fluids  whofe  denfities  are  much  different. 

Mr.  Clarke  conftrufled  a  new  hydrometer,  (bowing 
whether  any  fpirits  be  proof,  or  above  or  below  proof,  and 
in  what  degree.  This  inftrument  was  at  firlt  made  of 
glafs,  confilting  of  a  Item  AB,  fig.  12,  graduated  by  fmall 
beads  of  glafs  of  different  colours,  Ituck  on  the  outfide  ; 
a  larger  ball,  B,  quite  empty  as  well  as  the  Item,  and  a 
fmall  ball,  C,  filled  with  quickfilver  before  the  end  A  was 
hermetically  fealed,  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  make  the  hy¬ 
drometer  fink  in  rain-water  as  deep  as  m,  the  middle  of 
the  ftein.  Such  an  inftrument  does  indeed  fliow  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecific  gravity  of  all  waters  or  wines,  by  linking 
deeper  in  the  lighter,  and  emerging  more  out  of  the  hea¬ 
vier,  liquors;  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  Item  ex¬ 
actly  or  the  fame  thicknefs  all  the  way,  which,  if  it  could 
be  had,  the  fame  inftrument  would  not  ferve  for  water 
and  fpirits,  finking  quite  over  head  in  fpirits  when  made 
for  water,  and  emerging  in  water  with  part  of  the  great 
ball  out,  when  made  for  fpirits.  The  hydrometer  has 
only  been  ufed  to  find  whether  any  one  liquor  is  fpecifi¬ 
cally  heavier  than  another;  but  not  to  tell  how  much, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
even  with  a  nice  inftrument.  The  hydroftatical  balance 
has  fnpplied  the  place  of  the  hydrometer,  and  fhows  the 
different  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  to  a  very  great  exaft- 
nefs.  But,  as  that  balance  cannot  well  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  much  lefs  managed  and  underllood  by  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  experiments,  Mr.  Clarke  was  relolved  to 
perfect  the  hydrometer  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  that  deal  in 
brandies  and  fpirits,  that  by  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument  they 
may,  by  infpe&ion,  and  without  trouble,  know  whether  a 
fpirituous  liquor  be  proof,  above  proof,  or  under  proof, 
and  exactly  how  much  above  or  under;  and  thismuft  be 
of  great  ufe  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  examine 
imported  or  exported  liquors. 

After  having  made  leveral  fruitlefs  trials  with  ivory, 
becaufe  it  imbibes  fpirituous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters 
its  gravity, he  at  laft  made  a  copper  hydrometer, reprefented 
by  lig,  13.  having  a  brais  wire  of  about  a  quarter  of.  an 
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inch  thick  going  through,  and  foldered  into  the  hollow 
copper  ball,  B  b.  The  upper  ball  of  this  wire  is  filed  flat 
on  one  fide,  for  the  Item  of  the  hydrometer,  with  a  mark 
at  m,  to  which  it  (inks  exattly  in  proof-fpirits,  There 
are  two  other  marks,  A  and  B,  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
Item,  to  (how  whether  the  liquor  be  -j~j  above  proof,  as 
when  it  finks  to  A,  or-j?3  under  proof,  as  when  it  emerges 
to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  fuch  as  C,  has  been  fcrew-ed 
on,  to  the  bottom  at  c.  There  are  a  great  many  fuch 
weights  of  different  fixes,  and  marked  to  be  fcrewed  on, 
inftead  of  C,  for  liquors  that  differ  more  than'  from 
proof,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  the  fpecific  gravities  in  all  fuch 
proportions  as  relate  to  the  mixture  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
in  all  the  variety  made  ufe  of  in  trade.  There  are  alfo 
other  balls  for  (flowing  the  fpecific  gravities  quite  to  com¬ 
mon  water,  which  makes  the  inftruraent  perfect  in  its 
kind.  P/iil.  TravJ.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  277. 

Dr.  Defaguliers,  who  communicated  the  above  inftru- 
vnent  to  the  Royal  Society,  himfelf  contrived  an  hydro- 
sneter  for  determining  the  fpecific  gravities  of  different 
waters  to  fuch  a  degree  of  nicety,  that  it  would  (how 
when  one  kind  of  water  was  but  (he  40,000th  part  hea¬ 
vier  than  another.  It  confifts  of  a  hollow  glafs  ball  of 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  charged  with  (hot  to  a 
proper  degree;  and,  having  fixed  in  it  a  long  and  very 
(lender  wire,  of  only  the  40th  part  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  each  tenth  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  40,000  part,  as  above.  See  his  Exper.  Pkilof. 
voi.  ii.  p.  234. 

The  hydrometer  or  aerometer,  invented  by  M.  de  par- 
cieux  in  1766,  and  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
is  very  Ample  in  its  Itrufture,  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
convenient  in  application,  and  furniihin.g  very  accurate 
refults.  This  inltrument  confiffs  of  a  (mall  glafs  phial, 
about  two  inches,  or  at  molt  two  inches  and  a  half,  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  (even  or  eight  inches  long.  Its  bottom  muff 
not  be  bent  inwards  as  bottles  and  phials  commonly  are, 
left  air  fhould  be  lodged  in  the  cavity  when  it  is  immerfed 
in  any  liquid.  The  mouth  is  clofed  with  a  very  tight 
cork  (iopper,  into  which  is  fixed,  without  palling  through 
it,  a  very  ftraight  wire  (of  iron  or  of  brafs)  about  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  twenty-eight  or  thirty  inches  long.  The 
bottle  is  then  loaded  in  Inch  a  manner,  by  introducing 
into  it  fmall  grains  of  (hot,  that  the  inltrument  when  im- 
merfed  in  the  lighted  of  the  liquids  to  be  compared,  finks 
fo  as  to  leav.e  only  the  end  of  the  wire  above  its  furface, 
while  in  the  heavieft  the  wire  is  immerfed  fome  inches. 
This  may  be  properly  regulated  either  by  augmenting  or 
diminifiiing  the  weight  in  the  bottle  ;  or  by  attaching  a 
little  difh  or  bafin  to  the  top  of  the  wire,  and  changing 
the  weights  in  it ;  or  by  varying  the  thicknefs  of  the  wire. 
To  perform  experiments  of  this  kind  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  have  a  veffel  for  the  reception  of  the  fluid  to  be  tried  ; 
a  convenient  fize  would  be  a  cylinder  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  feet  in  length;  it  may 
be  made  of  tin  plate  ;  and  a  fcale  divided  into  inches  and 
lines  may  be  carried  up  above  one  fide  of  the  veffel,  which 
will  ferve  to  meafure  the  different  depths  of  immerfion  in 
the  fluid,  by  noting  the  divifion  on  the  fcale  againft  which 
the  top  of  the  wire  hands.  M.  de  Parcieux  recommends 
the  ufe  of  two  inftruments  ot  this  kind  at  once,  in  order 
that  two  fluids  may  be  compared  at  the  fame  inttant. 
The  aerometer,  when  thus  conftru&ed,  will  exJiibit  very 
fenfibly  the  leaft  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  liquors,  or  the  changes  which  the  fame  liquor  may 
experience,  in  this  refpeci,  under  different  circumltances. 
Indeed  M.  Montucla  flays,  “  We  have  fleen  an  inltrument 
of  this  kind,  the  motion  of  which  was  fo  fenfible,  that, 
•when  immerfed  in  water  cooled  to  the  ufual  temperature, 
it  funk  feveral  inches  while  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  upon 
the  water, and  immediately  rofe  on  the  rays  of  that  lumi¬ 
nary  being  intercepted.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  fait  or 
fu  gar  thrown  into  the  water  made  it  alfo  rife  fome  inches.” 
Jlutton's  Montucla's  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

Mr.  hlicholfon  has  made  an  improvement  by  which  the 


hydrometer  is  adapted  to  the  general  purpofe  of  finding 
the  fpecific  gravity  both  of  folids  and  fluids.  A,  fig.  14. 
is  a  hollow  hall  of  copper  ;  B,  a  difh  affixed  to  the  ball  by 
a  (hort  (lender  ftein  D  ;  C  is  another  difh  affixed  to  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  ball  by  a  kind  of  ftirrup.  In  the  in¬ 
ltrument  actually  made,  the  (lem  D  is  of  hardened  (feel, 
40  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  difh  C  is  fo  heavy  as  in 
all  cafes  to  keep  the  Item  vertical  when  the  inftrument  is 
made  to  float  in  any  liquid.  The  parts  are  fo  adjulted, 
that  the  addition  of  1000  grains  in  the  upper  difli  B,  will 
juft  fink  it  in  diflilled  water  (at  the  temperature  of  6o°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer)  fo  far  that  thefurface  (hall  in- 
.terfeft  the  middle  of  the  ftem  D.  Let  it  now  be  required 
to  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  fluid  :  Immerfe  the  in¬ 
ltrument  in  it,  and  by  placing  weights  in  the  difli  B  caufe 
it  to  float,  fo.  that  the  middle  of  its  ftem  D  (hall  be  cut  by 
the  furface  of  the  fluid.  Then,  as  the  known  weight  of 
the  inftrument,  a'dded  to  1000  grains,  is  to  the  fame  known 
weight  added  to  the  weights  uied  in  producing  the  lalfc 
equilibrium,  fo  is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter  difplaced  by  the  floating  inltrument,  to  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  under  examination.  And  thefe 
weights  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravities. 

Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
a  folid  body  whofe  weight  is  lefs  than  1000  grains.  Place 
the  inltrument  in  diftilled  water,  and  put  the  body  in  the 
dilh  B.  Make  the  adjuftment  of  finking  the  inltrument 
to  the  middle  of  the  (lem,  by  adding  weights  in  the  fame 
dilh.  Subtract  thofe  weights  from  1000  grains,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  the  body.  Place  now 
the  body  in  the  lower  dilh  C,  and  add  more  weight  in  the 
upper  dilh  B,  till  the  adjuftment  is  again  obtained.  The 
weight  lalt  added  will  be  the  lofs  the  folid  fultains  by  im¬ 
merfion,  and  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
Confequently  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  is  to  that 
of  water,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  lofs  occafioned 
by  the  immerfion.  Mr.  Nicholfon  lays,  “This  inftru¬ 
ment  was  found  to  be  fufficiently  accurate  to  give  weights 
true  to  lefs  than  one-twentieth  of  a  grain.”  Nicholfon’s 
Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

Gravimeter  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Guyton  to  an  in¬ 
ftrument  for  meafuring  fpecific  gravities.  He  adopts  this 
name  rather  than  either  aerometer  or  hydrometer,  becaufe 
thefe  latter  terms  are  grounded  upon  the  fuppolition  that 
the  liquid  is  always  the  thing  weighed  ;  whereas,  with 
regard  to  folids,  the  liquid  is  the  known  term  of  compa¬ 
nion  to  which  the  unknown  weight  is  referred.  Guy¬ 
ton’s  gravimeter  is  executed  in  glafs,  and  is  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  form,  being  that  which  requires  the  fmalleft  quantity 
of  fluid,  and  is  on  that  account  preferable,  except  fo  far 
as  it  is  neceffary  to  deviate  for  the  fecurity  of  a  vertical 
pofition.  Like  Nicholfon’s  hydrometer,  it  carries  two  ba¬ 
lms  ;  one  of  them  fuperior,  at  the  extremity  of  a  thin 
ftem,  towards  the  middle  of  which  the  fixed  point  of  im¬ 
merfion  is  marked.  The  other,  or  lower  bafin,  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  point ;  it  contains  the  ballaft,  and  is  attached 
to  the  cylinder  by  two  branches.  The  moveable  fufpen- 
lion  by  means  of  a  hook  has  the  inconvenience  of  (hort- 
ening  the  lever  which  is  to  fecure  the  vertical  pofition. 
The  cylinder  is  22  millimetres  (0^71  inch)  in  diameter 
and  21  centimetres  (6  85  inches)  in  length.  It  carries  in 
the  upper  bafin  an  additional  conftant  weight  of  5  gram¬ 
mes  (115  grains).  Thefe  dimenfions  might  be  increafed 
fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  a  much  more  con- 
liderable  weight ;  but  this  is  unneceffary.  M.  Guyton 
has  added  a  piece  which  he  calls  the  plongeur ,  becaufe  in 
fndt  it  is  placed  in  the  lower  bafin  when  uled,  and  is  con¬ 
fequently  entirely  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  It  is  a  bulb  of 
glafs  loaded  with  a  fufflcient  quantity  of  mercury,  in  or¬ 
der  that  its  total  weight  may  be  equal  to  the  conftant  ad¬ 
ditional  weight,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  wa¬ 
ter  difplaced  by  this  piece.  It  will  be  readily  underftood 
that,  the  weight  being  determined  at  the  fame  temperature 
at  which  the  inftrument  was  originally  adjulted,  it  will 
dink  to  the  fame  mark  on  the  Item,  whether  it  be  loaded 
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with  a  conftant  additional  weight  in  the  upper  bafin,  or 
whether  the  effeft  of  this  weight  be  produced  by  the  ad¬ 
ditional  piece  in  the  lower  dilh.  From  this  explanation 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  feeing  how  this  inftrument 
may  be  adapted  to  every  cafe  in  praftice. 

It  may  be  ufed,  r.  for  folids.  It  differs  not  in  this  re¬ 
flect  from  Nicholfon’s  hydrometer.  The  only  condition 
will  be,  as  in  this  inftrument,  that  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  body  to  be  examined  fhali  be  rather  lefs  than  the  con- 
fiant  additional  weight,  which  in  this  inftrument  is  5 
grammes,  or  115  grains'. 

2.  For  liquids  of  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  without  the  additional  weight  above  mentioned, 
weighs  about  2  decagrammes,  (459  grains,)  in  the  dimen- 
fions  before  laid  down.  It  would  he  eafy  to  limit  its 
weight  to  the  utmoft  accuracy.  We  have  therefore  the 
range  of  one-fifth  of  buoyancy,  and  confequently  the 
means  of  alcertaining  all  the  intermediate  denfities  from 
water  to  the  molt  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  is 
known  to  bear  in  this  refpeft  the  ratio  of  8  to  jo  with  re¬ 
gard  to  water. 

3.  When  liquids  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water 
are  to  be  tried,  the  conftant  weight  being  applied  below, 
by  means  of  the  additional  piece,  which  weighs  about  6 
grammes  (138  grains),  the  inftrument  can  receive  in  the 
upper  bafin  more  than  4  times  the  ufual  additional  weight, 
without  lofing  the  equilibrium  of  its  vertical  polition. 
In  this  ftate  it  is.  capable  of  (bowing  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  molt  concentrated  acids. 

4.  It  pofiefies  another  property  common  to  Micholfon’s 
inftrument,  namely,  that  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  balance  to 
determine  the  abfolute  weight  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
exceed  its  additional  load. 

5.  Laftly,  the  purity  of  the  water  being  known,  it  will 
indicate  the  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condenfation  in 
proportion  to  its  own  biuk. 

This  inftrument  may  be  readily  conftrufted  by  any  work¬ 
man  in  glafs.  The  additional  piece  for  the  lower  bafin 
will  require  fome  attention  to  make  it  perfectly  agree  with 
£he  conftant  upper  weight,  as  to  the  immerfion  of  the  in- 
iirument.  But  this  objeft  may,  by  careful  adjuftment, 
be  afcertained  with  the  utmoft  certainty  and  accuracy. 
The  bulb  of  glafs  is  for  this  purpofe  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point ;  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  mercury  is  then  introduced 
to  fink  it,  and  the  aperture  clofed  with  a  little  piece  of  wax. 
The  bulb  being  then  placed  in  the  lower  bafin  of  the  in- 
Itrument,  the  upper  bafin  is  to  be  loaded  until  the  mark 
on  the  ftem  becomes  accurately  coincident  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  The  fum  of  the  weights  added  above 
is  precifely  equal  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  mercury  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  added  to  that  in  the  glafs  bulb;  which  done, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  leal  the  point  by  fufion, 
taking  care  not  to  change  its  bulk.  The  whole  is  ren¬ 
dered  portable  by  means  of  a  cafe  in  which  all  the  delicate 
parts  arefecured  from  preflure,  and  the  heavier  parts  fup- 
ported  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refill  the  excels  of  motion 
they  are  capable  of  acquiring  by  virtue  of  their  trials. 
This  laft  circumftance  is  frequently  overlooked  by  fuch 
workmen  as  are  employed  in  the  package  of  inftruments  ; 
'whence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  fome  ft  rain,  of  fracture 
inuft  be  produced  when  matters  of  very  unequal, deniity 
are  expofed  to  receive  a  common  impulfe. 

To  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  any  folid  by  the  gravi¬ 
meter,  -obferve  this  rule:  “From  tiie  weight  in  the  up¬ 
per  difh,  when  .the  inftrument  is  properly  immerfed  in  the 
unknown  fluid,  take  the  weight  which  is  placed  with  the 
'body  in  the  fame  fcale  at  the  like  adjuftment.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  folid.  Multiply  this 
by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  referve  the  pro- 
■dudi.  From  the  additional  weight  when  the  body  is  placed 
in  the  lower  bafin,  take  the  weight  when  it  was  placed  in 
the  upper.  The  remainder  will  be  the  lofs  of  weight  by 
immerfion.  Divide  rite  reserved  product  by  the  lofs  by 
immerfion,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  folid  with  regard  to  diftilled  water  at  the  standard 
temperature  and  preflure.” 
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To  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  proceed  thus  ^ 
“  To  the  weight  of  the  gravimeter  add  the  weight  re¬ 
quired  in  the  upper  bafin  to  fink  it  in  the  unknown  fluid. 
Again,  to  the  weight  of  the  gravimeter  add  the  weight 
required  in  the  fame  manner  to  fink  it  in  the  diftilled 
water.  Divide  the  firft  fum  by  the  latter;  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  quef- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Snart,  of  Tooley-ffreet,  optician,  has  invented  and 
furnifhed  us  with  a  defeription  and  drawings  of  a  Chemical 
Aerometer ,  for  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  and  vulgar 
weight  of  all  fluids  heavier  than  water,  by  one  operation. 
Tile  inftrument  is  perfectly  novel,  and  appears  to  us  to 
fuperfede  all  others,  in  facility,  as  well  as  ufefulnefs.  Tt 
begins  at  rain  water,  whole  fpecific  gravity  is  i*oooo  ;  and 
goes  on  to  the  moft  highly  concentrated  fulphuric  acid, 
Sp.  Gr.  2*  1 2 32.  He  has  alfo  written  a  pamphlet  (to  ac¬ 
company  the  inftrument)',  which  contains  a  Table  of  Spe¬ 
cific  Gravities, fo  contrived,  that,  by  repeatedly  reiterating 
the  fame  decimal  fractions  from  the  digits  and  divifions, 
(as  found  in  an  auxiliary  Table,)  no  lefs  than  7040  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  and 'vulgar  weights  are  fhown  in  the  fame 
fpace  as  would  naturally  have  been  occupied  by  only  46  of 
each,  without  crowding  or  the  leaft  ambiguity  (a  power 
of  concentration  of  150  times)  ;  and,  as  the  Table  has  re¬ 
ference  to  real  quantity ,  the  greateft  labour  and  accuracy 
have  been  ufed  to  afeertain  the  true  cubic  content  of  that 
ftandard  nieafure  to  which  it  refers,  viz.  the  Winchejler  gal¬ 
lon  mtafure  in  the  Exchequer:  which  is  the  fruftum  of  a 
cone  made  in  1601,  whole  greateft  or  top  diameter  is  6f 
■£%  inches,  leaft  or  bottom  diameter  5J;,  angular  or  flant  fide 
gjj-,  perpendicular  depth  9J,  A-,  and  the  product  of  whole 
cubic  dimenfion  is  therefore  278*166908787932226 5625 
cubic  inches,  inftead  of  282,  as  generally  received,  and 
which  error  has  exifted  in  the  world  215  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  public  having  the  dimenfions  may  now  fatisfy 
themfelves;  and  we  hope  fir  G.  Clerk’s  bill  will  let  all  to 
rights. 

Inftruments  bearing  the  fame  name,  have  been  made 
from  time  immemorial ;  but  this,  as  the  author  deferibes 
it,  being  conftructed  by  the  law's  of  geometry,  or  rather 
of  ftereometry,  the  fcale  is  not  only  augmented  tenfold, 
and  anfwers  two  queltions  at  once,  but  is  alfo  fo  unequi¬ 
vocally  definite  and  plain,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken  or 
doubted  by-any  one,  as  whatever  degree  the  inftrument 
finks  to  in  the  fluid,  is  the  fpecific  gravity  and  vulgar 
weight  of  that  fluid  ;  and  the  numbers  on  the  ftem  or 
fcale  are  not  arbitrary,  but  real  weights,  with  their  true 
fpecific  gravities  oppofite,  and  on  the  fame  line. 

As  the  difference  between  unindurated  water  and  con¬ 
centrated  fulphuric  acid  is  very  great,  the  number  of  de¬ 
grees  and  fpecific  gravities  inuft  be  proportionate.  The 
barrel,  or  thirty-fix  gallons,  of  water,  weighing  only  3621b. 
(Sp.  Gr.  roooo.)  while  concentrated  fulphuric  acid  weighs 
76951b.  (Sp.  Gr.  2*1252.)  it  was  therefore  impoflible  to 
produce  all  thefe  variations  on  one  ftem  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  without  weights;  and  weights  of  the  requisite  fize 
and  materials,  ( viz.  of  glafs,  gold,  or  platinum,)  for  fier 
reometric  or  pecuniary  reafons,  were  inadmifiible  ;  th,« 
inventor  has  therefore  judicioufly  divided  his  fcale  into 
two  inftruments;  the  laft  commencing  about  where  tha 
firft  left  oft,  leaving  however  a  few  degrees  on  each  to 
fpare.  Thus,  if  the  inftrument  fig.  15,  Plate  XIX,  goes 
to  502ib.  (Sp.  Gr.  1-3868  )  then  fig.  16  begins  at  492,  and 
goes  on  to  76911b.  (Sp.  Gr.  2*1252.)  The  two  inftru- 
ments,  comprehending  ail  the  differences  from  the  loweft 
to  the  higheft  poflible  degree  of  impregnation,  or  to  which 
fluids  can  be  faturated  ;  and  Ihowing  how  much  mineral, 
vegetable,  alkaline,  acetous,  faccharine,  faline,  or  other, 
matter,  may  be  held  in  permanent  folution  in  fuch  fluid. 
The  firft  column  of  figures  in' each  inftrument  (hows 
the  vulgar  weight  of  36  gallons,  or  a  barrel,  of  the  fluid, 
whatever  it  may  be,  beginning  with  rain- wafer,  the  lighted, 
of  which  the  weight  is  362  lbs.  to  the  barrel;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  highly-concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  the  heavieft 
of  all  fluids  (mercury  excepted),  of  which  the  weight  of 
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a  barrel  is  769^  lbs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  cor- 
refponding  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fame  fluid.  The  figures 
exprefiing  thefe  numbers  are  of  courfe  inferred  in  the  glafs 
tube,  fo  as  to  read  on  the  fame  line;  and  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inftrument  may  be  readily  imagined. 

But,  fince  the  numbers  on  the  inftrument  proceed  by 
tens,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  auxiliary  Tables  for  the 
intermediate  pounds,  and  even  for  the  ounces.  'I  hefe 
we  mud  extract  from  Mr.  Snart’s  pamphlet. 

Table  of  Intermediate  Numbers.  | 


Pounds.  1  Ounces. 


I 

"0027 

I  • 

•000 1 

2. 

•0055 

2 

•0003 

3 

•0082 

4 

•0006 

4 

•01  1  O 

8 

•0013 

5 

•01  38 

6 

•0165 

7 

•0193 

S 

*0221 

9 

•0248 

Example.  Suppofe  the  inftrument  fiiould  float  in  the 
given  fluid  at  625.  Without  calculation  we  know  that 
625  lbs.  is  the  weight  of  a  barrel,  or  36  gallons,  of  that 
fluid;  but,  in  re  (petit  to  its  fpecific  gravity. ,  we  obferve 
that  the  neareft  number  on  the  item  of  the  inftrument  is 
622  lbs.  of  which  the  fpecific  gravity  is  1-7183.  We  muft 
therefore  recur  to  the  Table  of  Intermediate  Numbers,  and 
proceed  thus: 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  622lbs.  is  -  1-7183 
Ditto  -  -  of  3lbs.  is  -  -0082 

Specific  gravity  required,  -  1-7265 

Though  this  inftrument  is  called  a  Chemical  Aerometer, 
becaufe  its  fcale  comprehends  all  the  differences  from 
water  upwards,  yet  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  brewers,  tanners,  foap  and  glue  boilers,  fugar- 
refiners,  lemon-acid  anil  vinegar  makers,  provifion-mer- 
chants,  See.  and,  by  a  fimplification  of  the  fcale,  together 
■with  a  thermometer,  may  be  made  to  fliow  the  leaft  differ¬ 
ence,  even  to  the  50th  part  of  an  ounce  in  a  gallon. 

Fig.  17.  reprefents  another  little  portable  inftrument  con- 
Jtrufted  by  the  fame  ingenious  gentleman.  He  has  named 
it  Ckondromctcr ;  and  it  determines,  without  calculation ,  the 
weight,  or  fpecific  gravity,  of  a  buftiel  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
feed,  farina,  &c.  by  a  fmall  fample,  not  more  than  the  448th 
part  of  a  buftiel.  The  conftruftion  and  decifions  of  it  are 
fo  plain,  that  the  neceflity  of  calculation,  even  when  the 
weight  of  the  buftiel  is  ever  fo  fractional,  is  totally  pre¬ 
cluded,  and  made  fubfervient  to  a  mechanical  procefs ; 
for,  the  weight  and  meafure  being  both  proportioned  and 
practically  reduced  and  equalized,  no  matter  how  oddly 
odd  the  weight  of  the  bufliel  may  be,  provided  it  be  the 
8-gallon  or  Winchefter  meafure,  to  which  the  inftrument 
is  adapted ;  yet  the  34.  and  36  quarts,  or  8§  and  9  gallons, 
which  are  uled  in  home  parts  of  England,  are  as  readily 
fliown  by  a  trifling  alteration  in  it.  The  inftrument  is 
made  either  on  a  fmall  fcale,  and  fitted  into  a  box,  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket ;  or  without  a  box,  on  a  larger  fcale, 
to  be  ufed  in  counting-iioufes.  The  fmaller  machine  is 
that  reprefented  on  our  Plate.  The  whole  exterior  di- 
menfions  of  the  box  are,  9  inches  long,  wide,  and  2 
inches  deep.  A,  the  proportionate  bufhel.  B,  the  aim 
of  the  feale-beam.  C,  the  divided  fcale,  on  which  the 
weight  of  the  grain  under  trial  is  found.  D,  the  move- 
able  weight  or  index,  which  points  out  the  fame.  E,  the 
jointed  cheeks,  or  fulcrum,  which  lies  down  in  the  box 
with  the  inftrument  when  out  of  ufe.  F,  the  roll- 
ftrike;  f,  the  flat-ftrike.  G,  the  mahogany  box  for  the 
whole.  ' 

When  a  fample  of  any  article  is  to  be  proved,  firft, 
fill  the  meafure  or  bucket  in  the  fame  careful  manner 
you  would  do  if  it  were  a  real  buftiel,  (without  (baking 


it,)  and  with  the  roll  ftrike  off  the  top,  only^obferving, 
as  this  inftrument  is  upon  a  diminifhed  fcale,  that,  as  the 
more  bearded  or  rougher  forts  of  grain  (fuch  as  oats,  Sec.) 
are  more  liable  to  be  torn  up  by  linking  than  the  fmooth 
and  free,  they  fliould  be  charged  fomewhat  heavier,  or 
they  might  lofe  too  great  a  proportion  in  fo  fmall  a  quan¬ 
tity  by  ltriking,  and  thereby  appear  too  light.  The  mea¬ 
fure  being  filled,  hook  it  on  to  the  end  of  the  feale-beam; 
then  remove  the  brafs  Hiding  weight  to  that  part  of  the 
divided  fcale  where  it  may  be  jutt  preponderated  by  the 
bucket  and  its  contents.  Laftly,-  look  at  the  fiducial  or 
bevelled  edge  of  the  brafs  Aiding  weight,  and  obferve  at 
which  degree  it  (lands,  as  that  divifion  will  be  the  weight 
of  an  8  gallon  buftiel  of  the  grain  upon  trial.  If  inftead 
of  the  roll  you  make  ufe  of  the  flat  ftrike,  the  grain  will 
appear  to  be  from  1  to  2lbs.  per  bufhel  lighter  than  if  the 
former  had  been  ufed. 

Of  the  RESISTANCE  of  FLUIDS. 

The  refiftance  of  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  arifes  from 
the  inertia,  the  tenacity,  and  fridion,  of  the  fluid,  admit¬ 
ting  the  particles  to  be  in  contadf.  The  latter  caufe, 
granting  it  to  exift,  is  probably  very  fmall  ;  and  the  fe- 
cond  is,  in  moll  fluids,  inconfiderable  when  compared 
with  the  inertia.  The  refiftance  therefore,  which  we  (hall 
here  confider,  is  that  arifing  from  the  inertia  of  the  fluid. 

Prop.  XVII.  If  a  plane Jurface  move  in  a  fluid  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  V  in  a  airedion  perpendicular  to  its  plane ,  the  reflflance, 
within  certain  limits  of  the  velocity ,  varies  as  V3. — For  the  re¬ 
fiftance  muft  vary  as  the  number  of  particles  which  the 
plane  ftrikes  in  a  given  time,  multiplied  into  the  force  of 
each  againftthe  plane.  Now  the  number  of  particles  which 
the  plane  ftrikes  in  a  given  time,  muft  evidently  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  V  ;  alfo,  the  force  of  each  particle  is  as  V  ;  and, 
as  aftion  and  re-aftion  are  equal  and  contrary,  the  re-ac¬ 
tion  of  every  particle  of  the  fluid  again  ft  the  plane  muli 
be  as  V  ;  hence,  the  refiftance  varies  as  V  x  V,  or  as  V2. 
This  is  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  very  nearly  true,  when 
the  velocity  is  fmall. 

This  proof  fuppofes,  that,  after  the  plane  ftrikes  a  par¬ 
ticle,  the  aftion  of  that  particle  immediately  ceafes,  and 
the  particle  itfelf  to  be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  ;  but  the 
particles,  after  they  are  (truck,  mull  necefiarily  be  made 
to  diverge  and  aft  upon  the  particles  behind,  which  makes 
fome  difference  between  this  theory  and  experiment. 
Alfo,  by  increafing  the  velocity  of  the  body,  the  action 
of  the  fluid  behind  it,  to  impel  it  in  the  direftion  of  its 
motion,  will  be  diminiflied,  and  confequently  the  retar¬ 
dation  will,  on  this  account,  be  increafed.  Mr.  Robins 
found,  from  experiment,  that,  when  a  bullet  moves  with 
the  velocity  of  found,  or  with  a  greater  velocity  (in  which 
cafe,  a  vacuum  is  left  behind  the  body,  and  the  prefl’ure 
forwards  from  behind  then  ceafes),  the  refiftance  is  always 
greater  than  this  law  gives  it.  When  bodies  defeend  in 
fluids,  fuch  as  water,  the  refiftance  is  very  nearly  as  V2, 
becaufe  the  body  can  never  acquire  a  velocity  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  We  will  therefore,  in  the  Articles  here 
given  upon  refiftances,  fuppofe  the  refiftance  to  vary  as  V'3. 
This  law  of  refiftance  was  eflabliftied  by  fir  I.  Newton, 
from  a  variety  of  experiments  ;  fee  the  Principia,  vol.  ii. 
Prop.  XXXI.  Scholium  :  alfo  Mr.  Parkinfon’s  Hydrofta- 
tics,  p.  26. 

Prop.  XVIII.  When  different  planes  move  in  diredions  per¬ 
pendicular  to  their  furfaces,  in  different  fuids,  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  velocities,  the  rcfflances  will  be  as  the  Jquarcs  of  their  ve¬ 
locities  x  the  derfitics  of  the  fluids  X  the  areas  of  the  planes.—- 
For,  by  increafing  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  the  number  of 
particles  (truck  in  the  fame  time  will  be  greater  in  the 
fame  proportion,  and  confequently  the  refiftance  will,  ca- 
tcris  paribus,  be  greater  in  the  fame  ratio.  Alfo,  by  in¬ 
creafing  the  area  of  the  plane,  the  greater  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  particles  (truck  in  the  fame  ratio,  and  therefore  the 
refiftance  will  be  greater  in  the  fame  proportion.  And, 
(Prop.  XVII.)  when  the  velocities  vary,  cateris  paribus, 
the  refiftance  varies  as  V2.  Hence,  combining  thele  ratios 

together. 
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together,  the  refinance  will  be  as  V2X  the  den fi ties  of  the 
fluids  X  areas  of  the  planes. 

Prop.  XIX.  If  a  plane  move  obliquely  in  a  refiflihg  medium, 
with  an  uniform  velocity,  and,  after  the  refolution  of  the  force  - 
with  which  the  plane  jlrik.es  the  fluid,  the  whole  of  that  part 
which  ads  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  take  fed,  the  refin¬ 
ance  perpendicular  to  the  plane  will  vary  as  the  ftquarc  of  the  Jine 
of  the  angle  of  inclination. — -Let  AB,  fig.  18.  Plate  XX.  be  . 
the  plane  moving  in  the  medium  LMNO  in  the  direction 
xByi  draw  AC  parallel  to  xy,  meeting  BC  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AB  in  C;  arid  let  B  D  be  perpendicular  to  AC. 
Now  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  AB  has  to  oppofe  by 
its  motion,  being  that  which  is  contained  between  AC 
snd  xy,  is  manifeftly  in  proportion  to  B  D,  or  to  the  fine 
of  BAG;  becanfe,  AB  :  BD  ::  rad.  =  i  :  fin.  BAD, 
or  B  AC;  and,  the  firft  and  third  terms  being  conftant, 
the  fecond  varies  as  the  fourth.  Alfo,  as  the  plane'acts 
again  ft  the  fluid  at  the  angle  CAB,  let  AC  be  taken  to 
reprefent  the  whole  force  of  the  plane  acting  againlt  the 
fluid,  upon  fuppofition  that  no  part  thereof  was  loft,  which 
force  would  be  uniform,  the  velocity  of  the  plape  being 
uniform  ;  then,  by  the  refolution  of  motion,  the  force 
acting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  will  be  in  proportion 
to  B  C,  or  to  the  fine  of  B  AC  ;  for,  AC  :  BC  ; :  rad.  — 

1  :  fin.  BAG  5  where,  the  firft  and  third  terms  being  con¬ 
ftant,  the  fecond  varies  as  the  fourth.  Hence,  the  whole 
aftion  of  the  plane  againlt  the  fluid  in  the  direction  B  C 
(being  in  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid  which 
oppoles  its  motion,  and  its  effect  in  the  direction  BC  con¬ 
jointly)  will  be  as  fin.  BACX  fin.  BAG,  or  as  tin.  BAG  I2, 
And,  as  action  and  re-aftion  are  equal  and  contrary,  the 
aftion  of  the  fluid  againlt  the  plane  in  the  direction  C  B, 
or  the  refiltance  of  the  fluid,  mull  vary  in  the  fame  ratio. 

Prop.  XX.  The  ref  fiance  of  the  fame  fluid  to  oppofe  the 
plane  in  the  diredion  of  its  motion,  varies  as  fin.  BAC’l3,/«/;- 
pofing,  after  the  refolution  of  the  re  adion  of  the  fluid  in  the 
diredion  C  A,  into  CB  and  BA,  the  part  BA  to  be  entirely  loft , 
and  CB  to  take  fed. —  As  the  whole  erfeit  of  the  refi fi¬ 
ance  of  the  fluid  upon  the  plane  is  that  part  which  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  let  C  B  reprefent  that  whole  refiltance, 
and  revolve  it  into  CD,  D  B,  then  will  C  D  reprefent  the 
refiltance  which  oppofes  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  now 
rad.  =  i  :  fin.  DBC,  or  fin.  BAG,  : :  CB  :  CD— CBx 
fin.  BAG  5  but  CB,  as  reprelenting  the  whole  refiltance 
in  the  direftion  C  B,  varies  ns  fin.  BAG)2  (Prop.  XIX.) 
hence,  CD  varies  as  fin.  B  AC.!3 . 

By  experiments  on  plane  bodies  moving  both  in  airand 
water,  we  find  that  they  are  not  refilled  according  to  the 
laws  here  deduced.  Part  of  the  difference  may  probably 
be  owing  to  the  two  latter  cafes  mentioned  in  the  firft  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  feftion  5  but  it  principally  arifes  from  the 
force  after  refolution  not  taking  effect  as  here  fuppofed, 
that  part  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  not  being  all  loft. 

Prop.  XXI.  The  fame fuppofition  being  made,  the  reffance  of 
the  plane,  in  a  diredion  perpendicular  to  that  of  its  motion 
varies  as  jm.  BAC|2X  cof,  BAG. — For,  by  the  laft  Prop. 
DB  will  reprefent  that  part  of  the  whole  refiltance  which 
afts  perpendicularly  to  the  direftion  of  the  motion  5  hence, 
rad.  =  1  :  fin.  BCD,  or  cof.  BAC,  ::  CB  :  DB=CBx 
cof.  BAC  ,  but  CB,  as  reprefentine  the  whole  effective 
part  of  the  force,  varies  as  fin.  B  AC)2  (Prop.  XIX.) 
therefore,  DA  varies  as  the  fin.  BAC2)x  cos.  BAC. 

If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  plane  to  move  in  the  fluid, 
we  fuppofe  the  plane  to  be  at  reft  and  the  fluid  to  move 
againlt  it,  the  action  of  the  fluid  againlt  the  plane  will  be 
juft  the  fame  as  its  re-aftion  when  the  plane  moves. 
Hence,  the  laft  Prop,  will  fhow  the  effeft  which  the  wind 
has  upon  the  fails  of  a  wind-mil!,  when  at  reft,  to  put  them 
in  motion,  admitting  our  hypothefis  rsfpefting  the  effica¬ 
cious  part  of  the  force,  to  be  true. 

If,  in  the  three  laft  Propofitions,  the  area  of  the  plane, 
the  velocity  and  denfit.y  of  the  fluid,  be  not  given,  then 
.(for  the  reafons  in  Prop.  XVII.  XVIII.)  the  refiltance 


will  vary  in  the  above  ratios,  and  as  the  area  of  the  plane, 
fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  denfity  of  the  fluid,  conjointly. 

Prop.  XXII.  The  fame  fuppofition  being  made,  let  a  cylinder 
move  in  the  diredion  of  its  axis,  and  a  fphere  of  the  fame  diameter 
move  in  the  fame  fluid  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  then  will  the  reflfi- 
ance  to  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  be  double  that  of  the  globe  — 
Let  AFE,  fig.  19.  be  a  diameter  of  the  end  of  a  cylinder, 
parallel  and  equal  to  BD  a  diameter  of  the  fphere  BFDG 
whofe  centre  is  C,  and  CF,  DE,  BA,  perpendicular  to  AE ; 
draw  QP  parallel  to  CF  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  let 
it  reprefent  the  force  with  which  a  particle.of  fluid  would 
aft  perpendicularly  at  v,  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  in  which 
cafe  no  part  is  loll.  Now  conceiving  the  fame  particle 
to  aft  upon  the  globe  at  P,  part  of  its  effeft  will  be  loll 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  liroke  ;  draw  PR  a  tangent  to  the 
fphere  in  the  plane  PCF,  and  QR  perpendicular  to  it; 
draw  alfo  RS  perpendicular  to  QP,  and  produce  QP  to  m. 
Refolve  the  whole  force  QP  into  RP,  QR  ;  then  we  here 
fuppofe  that  the  part  RP  is  wholly  loft,  and  the  part  QR 
only  to  be  effeftive.  Refolve  this  into  QS,  SR  ;  then  QS 
is  employed  in  oppofing  the  motion  of  the  globe,  and  SR 
(being  perpendicular  to  it)  can  have  no  efteft  in  that  re- 
fpect  ;  and  moreover  it  will  be  deftroyed  by  an  equal  and 
oppolite  force  aftingat  a  point  equidiltant  from  F,  on  the 
other  fide.  Hence,  The  force  w  ith  which  the  point  v  at 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  is  retarded  :  the  force  with  which 
the  correfponding  point  P  on  the  globe  is  retarded  ::  QP 
:  QS  ::  (becaufe  QP  :  QR  ::  QR  :  QS)  QP2  :  QR2  :: 

(by  fiin.  trian.  PRQ,  P»z C)  PC2  :  Pm2  ::  PC  : 

.  P  77/  2  \ 

(taking  vn  —  — — PC  :  vn  ::  vm  :  vn-,  confequently. 

The  whole  refiltance  on  the  cylinder  :  that  on  the  globe  : : 
the  fum  of  all  the  vm\  :  the  fuin  of  all  the  vn" s.  Draw 
n  r  parallel  to  1 n  C.  Now  vm  :  vn  : :  PC2  :  Pm2  ;  there¬ 
fore  vm  or  C F  :  mn  or  Cr  ::  PC2  or  AF2  :  PC2  —  'Pm2 
or  rn2  ;  therefore  Cr  varies  asm2  ;  hence,  the  locus  AtzCE 
of  all  the  points  n  is  a  parabola.  Conceive  now  this  whole 
figure  to  revolve  about  FCG  ;  then  will  AE  generate  the 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  BFD  will  generate  that  half  of 
the  globe  which  is  refitted;  alfo,  the  lum  of  all  the  vm' s 
will  be  the  folid  generated  by  the  parallelogram  A  E  D  B, 
and  the  fum  of  all  the  vn  s  will  be  the  folid  generated  by 
the  inferibed  parabola  ACE,  which  folids  are  as  2  to  1  ; 
hence,  The  refiltance  of  the  cylinder  :  the  refiltance  of  the 
globe  1:2:1. 

It  appears  by  experiment,  that  this  propofition  is  not 
true  when  bodies  move  either  in  air  or  water,  the  refiltance 
of  the  globe,  compared  with  that  of  the  cylinder,  being 
lefs  than  that  which  the  theory  gives  it. 

Prop.  XXIII.  The.  fame  fuppofition  being  admitted,  if  a  globe 
whofe  diameter  is  d,  move  in  a  refijling  medium  whofe  denfity 

is  n,  with  a  velocity  v,  the  ref  fiance  will  vary  as  v2d2n. _ 

For  the  refiltance  of  a  globe  is  (Prop.  XXII.)  equal  to  half 
the  refiltance  of  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter, 
moving  in  the  direftion  of  its  axis  with  the  fame  velocity; 
therefore  the  refiltance  of  the  globe  varies  as  the  refiltance 
of  the  cylinder;  but,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  being  a  circle, 
whofe  area  is  as  d2,  the  refiltance  (Prop.  XVIII.)  varies 
as  v2d2n ;  therefore  the  refiltance  of  the  globe  varies  as 
v2d2n. 

If  the  reader  wifli  to  fee  any  thing  further  on  the  motion 
of  bodies  in  refilling  mediums,  he  may  confult  the  Vince’s 
Fluxions,  p.  132,  224..  3d  edit. 

Prop.  XXIV.  As  a  body  defends  in  a  fluid,  it  continually 
adds  more  weight  to  the  fluid  until  it  has  acquired  its  grealefl  ve« 
locity  ;  at  which  time,  the  weight  added  to  the  fluid  from  the  re° 
ffiance,  is  equal  to  the  relative  weight  of  the  body. — For,  as 
long  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  increafes,  the  aftion  of  the 
body  upon  the  fluid  will  continue  to  increafe ;  and,  when 
the  body  has  acquired  its  greateft  velocity,  the  refiltance 
becomes  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  fluid,  and 
the  body  then  afts  agai.nft  the  fluid  with  its  whole  relative 
weight. 

Prop. 
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Prop.  XXV.  Suppofe  that  a  plane  ABC,  (fig.  20.)  moving 
with  a  velocity  and  dpreBion  reprcfented  by  b  B,  is  aBed  upon  by 
a  jluid  zvhofe  particles  move  with  a  velocity  reprefented  by  DB, 
and  in  direBions  parallel  to  that  line  ;  it  is  propofed  to  determine 
the  angle  of  inclination  ABD,  Jo  that  the  effeEl  of  the  fluid  may 
be  the  greatefl  pojfible. — Since  a  particle  impinging  on  the 
plane  at  B  moves  through  the  fpace  DB  in  the  time  that 
the  plane  itfelf  would  pafs  from  the  poll tion  a  be  to  ABC, 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  distance  Dt  of  the  laid  particle  from 
the  plane  (produced)  at  the  beginning  of  that  time  will 
be  the  meafure  of  the  relative  celerity  with  which  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  fluid  approach  the  plane  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it;  and  confequently,  that  the  force  of  the 
ltream  in  that  direction  will  CC  De2 ;  whence,  by  the  refo- 
lution  of  forces,  the  efficacy  in  the  propofed  direction  B  H 
will  CCDc2%,  fin.  ABKCXD«2X  fin.a^H.  Now  the  angle 
^BD  being  given,  as  well  as  the  lides  B b,  BD,  containing 
that  angle,  the  remaining  angle  BfiD  will  be  known,  as  well 
as  the  fide  D b  ■,  of  confequence,  De  being  the  fine  of  the 
angle  D be  to  the  given  radius  Db,  the  effect  De2X  fin.  abli 
will  be  a  maximum,  when  fin.  2D£ex  fin.  ab- H  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum;  that  is,  when  fin.  fDbatn  <zZ>H)=:f  fin.  BfiD  ;  whence, 
the  difference  being  given,  the  angles  themfelves  will  be 
known.  The  geometrical  conltrufil ion  is  very  fimple  : 
Shus,  having  from  the  centre  b  with  any  radius  deferibed 
the  arc  mr,  on  rb  (produced  if  neceffary)  let  fall  the  per¬ 
pendicular  mp  ;  take  p  q—^ mp,  and  draw  qs  parallel  t opr, 
cutting  the  circle  in  s  ;  then  bifefit  the  arc  ms  by  the  line 
b  a  e,  and  the  thing  required  is  done.  For  the  fin.  sv  of  s  r, 
that  is,  of  the  difference  of  the  angles  Dba,  abH,  is  ^  ot  mp, 
the  fine  of  the  whole  given  angle  B bD,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

To  obtain  a  general  theorem  expreffed  algebraically,  let 
the  velocity  b  B  of  the  plane  be  put  —v,  and  that  ot  the 
fluid  “V  ;  alfo  let  the  angle  DB£  be  called  B  ;  and  having 
drawn  BFL  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  or  to bFe,  put  bF=ox, 
and  BF  — jy.  Then,  becaufe  F  B  and  F L  are  tangents  of 
the  angles  F^B,  FbL,  to  the  common  radius  fiF,  it  follows 
that  FL=2BF— 2_y  ;  whence,  if  LR  and  DQ  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  HQ,  we  have,  by  fimilar  triangles,  B b  :  BF  :: 

BL  :  B  R ;  that  is,  v  :  y  : :  %y  :  — 

V 

1/2  —7/ 2 


-  =  BR  ;  and  confe¬ 


quently,  £R=BR — B  b— 


IT 


Likewife,  Bb  :  bF 


BL  :  LR  ;  that  is 3 y 

fin.  B,  and  £Q=V  .  cof.  B 
triangles,  D  Q  :  ::  LR 

3*7 


3^=lr. 


But  DQ=V 


B — v 

v  v 

tremes  of  this  analogy,  we  obtain 
V  .  cof,  B — v 


-v-,  w'e  have  again,  by  fimilar 
:  bR  ;  or  V  .  fin.  B  :  V  .  cof. 

Multiplying  the  means  and  ex- 


.3  f 


-v: 


-X  3  xy. 


V.  fin.  B 

Subftituting  in  this  equation  for  v2  its  equal  xs-fy2, 
completing  the  fqttare  and  reducing,  we  at  length  find 
col.  B — v\2  3  (V  cof.  B- 


W-h-F- 


V  fin.  B 


-j2_: 


-v) 


2  V.fin.B 


An<f  this  equation  manifeftly  expreffes  the  natural  tangent 
of  the  angle  b  B  F,  or  the  cotangent  of  the  required  anple 
Fb  H. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  given  angle  D  B  b  be  a  right  angle  (as  is 
the  cafe  when  the  wind  Its  ikes  againlt  the  fails  of  a  wind¬ 
mill),  then  is  the  fine  B=i,  and  cofine  B=o,  the  expref- 
ifion  for  the  tangent  of  bB  F  (which  is  here  equal  to  the 

Jo  v*  *2  ZJ 

angle  of  inclination  ABD)  will  become  2+- - u— — 

0  V  ‘4v2T2y 

This,  if  v  be  taken  =  o,  or  the  plane  be  fuppoied  at  reft, 
will  be  barely  2,  anl  wering  to  an  angle  of  54°  44.'. 
But,  if  the  velocity  of  the  plane  be  fuppofed  l,  ■*-,  01 
of  that  of  the  medium  or  ltream,  then  the  angle  ABD, 
found  from  this  theorem,  will  be  equal  to  58°  14',  6i°  27', 
63°  26',  66°  58',  or  74°  19',  refpectively  :  fo  that,  the 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  plane,  the  greater  alfo  will  be 


the  angle  of  inclination.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fails 
of  a  windmill,  in  order  that  the  effefit  may  be  the  greateft, 
ought  to  be  more  turned  towards  the  wind  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  where  the  motion  is  fwiftgft  than  in  the  parts 
nearer  to  the  axis  of  motion  ;  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
tangent  of  the  axle  formed  by  the  direflion  of  the  wind 
and  the  fail  may  every-where  be  equal  to  the  expreffion 
/  9  v2  -3  v 

y  2+  —rf,  the  velocity  v  being  proportional  to  the 

dilfance  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  increafing  till,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fail,  it  is  foir.etimes  equal  to  V,  or 
even  exceeds  it. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  angle  D  B  A ,  which  the  direction  of  the 
ft  ream  makes  with  the  plane,  be  given,  inftead  of  the  angle 
DBH  or  DB6;  ir.  will  then  appear  tnat  the  effect  will 
in  that  cale  be  a  maximum  when  Sine  ABH  (the  angle 
made  by  the  plane  and  the  direction  of  its  motion)  :  fine 
DBA  ::  |BD  :  Bb. 

For,  the  force  in  the  direction  FB  varying  as  De2,  its 

effefit  in  the  direction  BH  will  OC  De2  X— —  CC— — — 

Bb  B  b 

Now  DB,  B  b,  and  the  angle  D  B  E,  being  given,  DE  is 
thence  given.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  folid  of 
the  fquare  of  one  part  of  a  line  into  the  other  part  is  a 
maximum,  when  the  former  part  is  double  of  the  latter. 
Confequently  De  mult  be=2Ee;  fo  that  Ee,orits  equal. 
BF,  will  be  iDE. 

But,  fine  B  b  F  :  radius  : :  B  F  (=  ■§  D  E)  :  B  b, 
and  radius  j  line  DBA  ::  B  D  :  D  E ; 
whence,  fine  B  b  F  :  fine  DBA  ::  ■§  B  D  :  B  b. 

Cor.  3.  The  proportion  in  the  preceding  corollary  can 
only  obtain  when  B  b  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  |DE. 
For,  when  Bd  is  lefs  than  |DE,  Ee  (which  is  always 
lefs  than  B  b)  canqot  be  equal  ro  $  D  E  ;  but  will  approach 
the  nearelt  to  it  when  BF  coincides  with  Bb,  that  is, 
when  the  angle  F  B  H  or  ABH  is  of  900  ;  and  in  this 
cafe  the  effect  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  direction  of 
the  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  If  the  given 
angle  DBA  be  a  right  angle  (which  appears  to  be  the 
molt  advantageous,  becaufe  then  DE  — DB),  it  follows, 
that  fine  ABH  will  be  to  the  radius  as  ^  of  the  velocity 
of  the  ltream  to  the  velocity  of  the  plane  or  litii.  Hence, 
if  the  force  of  the  wind  be  capable  of  producing  a  degree  of 
velocity  in  a  flip  greater  than  ^  of  its  own  velocity,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  flap  may  run  Jwifter  upon  an  oblique  courfe  than 
when  Jhe  fails  direBly  brjore  the  wind.  If  the  velocity  be 
to  that  ot  the  wind  as  1  to  3,  and  the  courfe  be  1090  28', 
the  force  of  the  wind  upon  the  veffel  to  promote  its  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  greater  than  the  force,  in  a  direfit  courfe  of 
1 8o°,  in  the  ratio  of  1,2  to  3  4/27,  or  of  3‘i748  to  3. 

Of  the  Discharge  of  Fluids  through  Apertures  ;  and 
of  Spouting  Fluids. 

Prop.  XXVI.  If  a  Jluid  run  through  any  tube  which  is  kept 
continually  full,  and  the  velocity  of  the  jluid  in  every  part  of  one 
and  the  Janie  JeBion  be  the  fame,  the  velocities  in  different  feclions 
will  be  inverfely  as  the  areas  of  the  feEtions. — For,  as  the  tube 
is  always  equally  full,  the  lame  quantity  of  fluid  will  run 
through  every  lefition  in  the  fame  time':  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  puffing  th  rough  any  fefition  S  with  the  velocity  V  in 
any  given  time  manifeltly  varies  as  S  and  V  conjointly, 
or  as  S  .  V ;  and,  in  iike  manner,  the  quantity  palling 
through  any  other  fefition  s  with  velocity  v  mult  vary 
as  s  .  v  in  a  given  time:  confequently  we  mult  have 
S  .  V=i  .  v,  and  S  :  s  ::  v  :  V.  It  is  fuppoied  in  this 
propofition  that  the  changes  in  the  diameters  of  the  tube 
are  continual,  and  no-where  abrupt  lo  as  to  break  the  law 
of  continuity  in  the  fides  of  the  tube  ;  for,  if  there  be 
any  angles  dr  confiderable  linuolities  in  the  tube,  they 
will  produce  eddies  in  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  and  the 
propofition  will  not  obtain. 

Prop.  XXVII.  If  a  fluid  flowing  through  a  very  f  mall 
orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  veffel  be  kept  cunjlantly  at  the  fame 
height  in  the  veffel ,  by  being  fupplied  as  JaJl  above  as  it  runs 
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mt  below,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent fluid  will  be  equal  to  that  which 
a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely  through  the  height  of 
the  fuid  above  the  orifice. — Let  MNOP  (fig.  2I-)  reprefent 
a  veflel  filled  with  a  fluid  up  to  the  level  GH;  MP  the 
bottom  in  which  is  the  aperture  CD  (very  fmall  compared 
with  MP)i  C  I  K  D  the  column  of  the  fluid  Handing  di- 
*e£ily  above  the  aperture,  and  C  ABD  the  lowed  plate 
of  the  fluid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  aperture. 
Alfo,  let  v  denote  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  freely  through  B  D,  the  height  of  the 
plate,  and  V  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  fame  plate  during 
its  defcent  through  the  fame  fpace  until  it  is  difcharged 
by  the  prefl'ure  of  the  column  CIKD.  If  we  fuppofe 
the  lowed  plate  of  fluid  A  CBD  to  fall  as  a  heavy  body 
through  the  height  B  D,  its  moving  force  will  be  its  own 
weight.  Again,  fuppofe  it  to  be  accelerated  by  its  own 
weight,  together  with  the  preffure  of  the  ambient  fluid 
about  the  column  CIKD,  that  is,  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  CIKD,  through  the  fame  fpace,  that  is,  while 
it  is  accelerated  from  quiefcence  until  it  is  aftually  dif¬ 
charged  :  then  the  velocity  in  the  former  cafe  will  be  to 
that  in  the  latter  as  the  moving  forces  and  the  times  in 
which  they  aft  direftly,  and  the  quantities  of  matter 
moved  inverfely.  But  the  moving  forces  are  to  each 
other  as  the  heights  BD  and  KD;  the  times  in  which 
they  aft  are  inverfely  as  the  velocities,  the  (pace  through 
which  the  body  is  accelerated  being  given  ;  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  moved  are  equal  5  therefore,  v  :  V  :: 

—  :  whence,  »2  :  V2  ::  BD  :  KD,  or  v  :  V  :: 

v  V 

i/ B  D  :  KD.  Now  v  is  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  aftually  acquire  in  falling  through  the  fpace  BD; 
confequently  V,  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  fluid,  is  that 
which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  KD, 
the  whole  altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice. 

Cor.  1.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fhown,  that  if 
a  pipe  be  inferted  horizontally  in  the  veflel  MNOP, 
(fig.  24.)  the  plate  of  fluid  A  CBD  will  be  difcharged 
with  the  fame  velocity  as  before  (if  its  centre  of  prelfure 
be  of  the  fame  depth),  whatever  be  the  thicknefs  of  the 
plate;  this  velocity  not  depending  upon  a  continual  ac¬ 
celeration  through  the  length  of  the  tube,  otherwife  the 
effluent  fluid  could  not  attain  its  full  velocity  until  a  co¬ 
lumn  had  been  difcharged  whofe  bale  is  equal  to  the  ori¬ 
fice  and  height  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube:  whereas 
we  find  by  experience  that  this  full  velocity  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  thinned  plate  which  can  be  let  efcape  from 
the  aperture. 

Cor.  2.  The  velocities  and  quantities  difcharged  at  dif¬ 
ferent  depths  are  as  the  f'quare  roots  of  the  depths. 

Cor.  3.  The  quantity  run  out  in  any  time  is  equal  to  a 
cylinder,  or  prifm,  whofe  bafe  is  the  area  of  the  orifice, 
and  its  altitude  the  fpace  defcribed  in  that  time  by  the 
velocity  acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  of  the  fluid. 
So  that,  if  h  denote  the  height  of  the  fluid, 
a  the  area  of  the  aperture, 
g,  32  J-  feet,  or  386  inches, 
and  t  the  time  of  efflux,  we  (hall  have, 

For  the  quantity  difcharged,  Q —at  f  igh  ; 

Or,  when  a  and  h  are  in  feet,  Q:=8'02c8  at  f  h  feet ; 
When  a  and  h  are  in  inches,  at  f  h  inch. 

If  the  orifice  is  a  circle  whofe 
diameter  is  d,  then  '785398  d 2 
mud  be  fubdituted  for  a  ; 

And,  when  d  and  h  are  in  feet,  Q—  6'20952  d"1 1  f  h  feet ; 
When  d  and  h  are  in  inches,  Cy=n.vy%t>c)zd2l  3/ h  inch. 
And  from  either  of  thefe  it  will  be  eaiy  to  find  either 
a,  t,  or  k,  when  the  other  three  quantities  are  given. 

Cor.  4.  The  force  with  which  the  effluent  Water  im¬ 
pinges  againd  any  quiefcent  body  is  proportional  to  the 
altitude  of  the  fluid  above  the  orifice.  For  the  force  is 
as  velocity  x  quantity  of  matter;  but  the  quantify  dif¬ 
charged  in  a  given  time  is  as  the  velocity  :  therefore  the 
force  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity;  that  is,  by  the 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1007. 
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demonfiration  of  the  propofition,  as  the  height  of  the 
fluid. 

Cor.  5.  The  water  fpouts  out  with  the  fame  velocity 
whether  it  be  downwards,  or  upwards,  or  fideways  ;  be- 
caufe  the  prefl'ure  of  fluids  is  the  fame  in  all  directions  at 
the  fame  depth. 

Cor.  6.  Hence,  if  the  adjutage  be  turned  upwards,  the 
jet  will  afcend  to  the  height  of  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  veflel.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  experience,  from 
which  it  appears  that  jets  really  afcend  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  refervoir;  the  fmall  quantity  abated  arid ng  from 
the  friction  againd  the  (ides,  the  refiftance  occafioned  by 
the  oblique  motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  bended  pipe,  and 
the  refidance  of  the  air. 

Scholium.  What  is  faid  in  this  Propofition  and  Corol¬ 
laries  of  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  water,  is  true  only  of 
the  middle  filament  of  particles  which  iflue  through  the 
centre  of  the  aperture,  which  are  fuppofed  in  theory  to 
experience  no  retardation,  and  which,  in  faff,  fud’er  no 
other  retardation  than  what  arifes  from  the  refidance  of 
the  air,  and  their  mutual  adhefion  and  attrition  againd 
each  other.  But  thofe  which  iffue  near  the  edges  of  the 
aperture  undergo  a  greater  attrition,  and  therefore  fuft'er 
a  greater  retardation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  whole  column  of  effluent  fluid  will  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  according  to  theory. 

Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  who  examined  every  fubjeft  that  came 
before  him  with  peculiar  accuracy,  fil'd  difcovered  a  con- 
tra&ion  in  the  vein  of  effluent  water;  and  found,  that  at 
the  didance  of  about  a  diameter  of  the  orifice  the  feftion 
of  the  vein  contrafted  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
2  to  1.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  velocity  of  the 
water,  after  its  exit  from  the  aperture,  was  increafed  in 
this  proportion,  the  fame  quantity  pafling  in  the  fame  tint# 
through  a  narrower  fpace.  From  the  quantity  of  water 
difcharged  in  a  given  time  through  that  narrow  fefdion, 
he  found  that  its  velocity  there  was  that  which  a  heavy 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  the  height  of  the 
water  above  the  orifice ;  and,  fince  the  velocity  there  was 
greater  than  immediately  in  the  orifice  of  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  2  to  1,  he  concluded  that  the  velocity  of  the  ef¬ 
fluent  water  in  the  orifice  was  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy 
body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  half  the  altitude. 
But  all  this  is  true  only  of  the  mean  velocity  ;  for  there  is 
no  caufe  which  can  aftually  accelerate  the  water  after  its 
exit  from  the  orifice,  whatever  caufes  may  contribute  to 
its  retardation.  The  manner  in  which  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  water  is  increafed  after  its  dilcharge,  though  the 
affual  velocity  of  the  feveral  particles  continues  unvaried, 
might  be  eafily  explained  :  but  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
here.  A  circumdance  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
efcape  of  fluids  through  a  horizontal  orifice,  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  neglefted  by  mod  writers  ;  we  allude  to  a 
whirling  motion  :  the  fluid  will  revolve  about  the  aperture, 
and  at  foftve  didance  from  it,  and  efcape  with  a  revolving 
motion;  the  fluid  ruflies  from  all  fides  in  fpiral  dreams 
to  fupply  the  continual  wade.  This  circumdance  will  be 
explained  more  diftinflly  in  a  fublequent  propofition. 

Prop.  XXVIII.  When  a  vejfiel  is  left  gradually  to  difcharge 
it f ef  by  an  orifice  in  the  bottom,  if  the  area  of  the  feElion  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  bottom  be  every-whcre  the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the 
furface  of  the  f  uid,  and  confquent/y  the  velocity  of  the  efflux , 
will  be  uniformly  retarded. — For,  (Prop.  XXVI.)  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  defending  furface  is  to  the  velocity  at  the 
orifice  as  the  area  of  the  orifice  to  the  area  of  the  furface, 
which  is  a  condant  ratio;  confequently,  the  velocity  of 
the  defcending  furface  varies  as  the  velocity  at  the  orifice, 
or  as  H,  by  Cor.  2  of  the  lad  Prop,  that  is,  the  velocity 
of  the  defcending  furface  varies  as  the  fquare-root  of  the 
fpace  which  it  has  to  defcribe  ;  fo  that  this  exaftly  cor- 
refponds  with  the  cafe  of  a  body  projected  perpendicularly 
upwards,  where  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare-root  of  the 
fpace  to  be  defcribed  ;  whence,  as  the  retarding  force  is 
condant  in  the  indance  referred  to,  it  mud  alio  be  condant 
in  the  cafe  before  us,  and  the  retardation  uniform. 

8  T  Comparing 
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Comparing  this  with  the  infiance  juft  pointed  cut,  we 
deduce  thefe  obvious  corollaries  : 

Cor.  i.  The  quantities  of  water  in  a  prifmatic  veffel  dis¬ 
charged  through  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  decreafe  in 
equal  times  as  the  Series  of  odd  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  See. 
taken  in  an  inverted  order. 

Cor.  z.  The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  an  upright 
prifmatic  veffel  is  half  that  which  would  be  difeharged  in 
the  time  of  the  entire  gradual  evacuation  of  the  veil'd,  if 
the  water  be  kept  always  at  the  fame  altitude. 

Prop.  XXIX.  To  determine  the  time  of  emptying  a  vejfiel 
of  Zfiater  by  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  it,  or  in  the  fide  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  bottom,  the  height  of  the  orifice  being  ’’ very  fimall  com¬ 
pared  with  the  altitude  of  the  fluid. 

Let  a  —  the  area  ol  the  aperture  ; 

h  —  the  whole  height  of  the  fluid  above  the  aperture ; 
x=the  vertical  Space  defeended  by  the  upper  fur- 
face  in  any  time  t ; 

A  z=  the  area  of  the  upper  furface  ; 
g—  32A  as  before,  the  meafure  of  the  force  of  gravity. 
Then  will  the  velocity  of  the  effluent  fluid  at  any  time 
be  reprefented,  not  by  fz.gk  as  in  Prop.  XXVII.  but 

by  1/2 g  (h—x).  This  velocity  will  vary  continually,  be¬ 
cause  x  increafes,  and  the  difference  h — x  diminilhes  con¬ 
tinually  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  constant  during  the 

indefinitely  Small  time  t ;  fo  that  in  the  time  t  there  will 
efcape  through  the  orifice  a  prifm  of  the  fluid  which  has 
that  orifice  a  for  its  bafe,  and  f  z  g  ( h — x)  for  its  altitude. 


Thus  the  quantity  of  fluid  difeharged  during  the  inftant  t 
is  —  at  f  zgfit — x).  But  during  the  fame  time  the  upper 
Surface  has  defeended  through  the  fpace  x,  and  the  veffel 
has  loft  a  prifm  or  cylinder  of  the  fluid  wbofe  height  is  x 
and  bafe  A;  that  is,  a  prifm  whofe  capacity  is  Ax. 

•  - ; -  •  A  X 

Hence  we  have  Ax~aty/zg(ji — x);  and  t = — - 

a  \f  zgfii — x) 

As  the  area  A  will  be  given  in  functions  of  x,  by  the 
form  of  the  veffel,  the  fecond  member  of  this  equation 
may  be  confidered  as  containing  only  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  x ;  and  it  will  be  very  eafy  in  molt  cafes,  by  limply 
finding  the  fluents,  to  difeover  the  fucceffive  deprefflons 
and  discharges  of  the  fluid  in  any  veffel  of  known  form. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  vefiel  be  an  upright  prifm  or 
cylinder.  Here  the  area  A  will  be  conftant,  becaufe  every 
horizontal  lection  of  the  prifm  will  be  equal  to  its  bale. 
Hence  we  have 

A  x  z  A  - 

t  = — -. —  .  J — - -  = - 7 — V  h — x+C. 

aV*g  fk—x  a\ /23 

Now  when  the  time  t  is  nothing,  the  depreflion  of  the 
upper  furface  A  of  the  fluid  is  nothing'aifo  j  thus  we  have 
at  the  fame  time  xz=.o,  and  t—o.  This  condition  deter- 
.  2  A 

mines  the  conftant  quantity  C=— - fh-  and  gives  for 

afi  zg 

the  time  of  deprefflng  the  upper  Surface  through  the 

z  A  - 

Space  .v,  t—  — ; —  (  J  n  —  J  h — x) . 

1  a  f  zg 

To  find  the  time  of  completely  emptying  the  veffel,  we 
have  only  to  make  x—k,  in  which  cafe  the  preceding  ex- 

preflion  will  become  t— — — . 

a  V  g 

Cor.  The  time  juft  found  is  double  that  in  which  an 
equal  quantity  would  be  difeharged,  if  the  veffel  were 
kept  conftantly  full.  For,  in  Prop.  XXVII.  Cor.  3.  we 

have  Q=zat  f  zgk,  where,  if  Q—Ah,  we  have  t 


A  h  A  zh 
~a  zg~ zaA  g: 


afizgk 

which  is  half  the  preceding  value  of  t • 


Let  A  BCD,  fig.  23,  be  a  veffel  filled  with  a  fluid,  and  BC 
be  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane  CL,  and  upon  BC 
let  a  temicirclt  be  deicribed,  and  G1I  an  ordinate  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  BC;  then  the  diflance  CR,  to  which  the  fluid 


fpouts  through  a  very  fmall  orifice  at  G,  is  rerzGH,  The 
velocity  at  the  vena  contraSa,  which  is  extremely  near  to 
the  veffel,  is  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling 
down  BG ;  we  are  therefore  to  confider  this  as  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  fluid  is  projected,  and  not  the  velo¬ 
city  at  the  orifice.  Now  the  curve  GR  deicribed  by  the 
fluid  is  a  parabola,  and  BG  is  one-fourth  of  the  parameter 
belonging  to  the  point  G,  which  point  is  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola,  the  fluid  fpouting  out  horizontally;  hence, 
GC  is  the  abfeiffa,  and  CR  its  ordinate;  and  by  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  parabola,  aBGxGC^CR2  ;  therefore  CR 
==  2  \/  BG  X  GC'=2G  rl,  by  the  property  of  the  circle. 

Cor.  It  Cg=BG,  then  g-//=;GH,  and  the  fluid  Spouts 
to  the  fame  distance  from  g  as  from  G.  If  B  C  be  bi- 
feded  in  O,  then  the  diflance  CT,  to  which  the  fluid 
fpouts,  is  equal  to  zOP=:CB  ;  and  this  is  the  greateft  dis¬ 
tance,  OP  being  the  greatelt  ordinate. 

If  the  fluid  fpout  perpendicularly  upwards,  it  ought  to 
rife  to  the  altitude  of  the  Surface  of  the  water  in  the  veffel ; 
but  it  falls  a  little  fhortof  this,  partly  from  the  fridtion  at 
the  orifice,  partly  from  the  refinance  of  the  air,  and  partly 
from  the  falling  back  of  the  water.  If  the  water  fpouc 
upwards  through  a  pipe,  inllead  of  limply  a  hole,  it  does 
not  afeend  fo  high,  becaufe,  there  being  no  vena  contracla , 
the  velocity  is  not  increafed  immediately  after  it  leaves 
the  pipe,  as  it  is  when  it  flows  out  of  a  Ample  orifice. 
Alfo,  there  is  a  certain  meafure  of  the  hole,  compared 
with  the  fize  of  the  vefiel,  through  which  the  velocity  is 
the  greateft.  For  the  retardation  ariling  from  the  lides  of 
the  orifice  varies  as  the  circumference  of  the  orifice,  or  as 
its  diameter,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  palling  through 
varies  as  the  Square  of  the  diameter;  therefore,  by  diini- 
nifliing  the  orifice,  the  retarding  force  does  not  decreafe 
fo  fait  as  the  quantity  ot  fluid  to  oppofe  the  retardation 
decreafes  5  consequently  there  is  a  diminution  of  velocity 
from  this  caufe,  when  you  diminifn  the  hole.  On  the 
contrary,  when  you  diminifh  the  hole,  the  effedt  of  the 
preffure  on  a  Smaller  quantity  of  fluid  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  increaftng  the  velocity  Thefe  feem  to  be  the 
reafons,  why  there  is  a  certain  fize  of  the  hole  which  gives 
the  greateft  velocity  to  the  iffuing  fluid. 

Tlie  very  near  agreement  of  tins  theory  with  experiments* 
proves,  very  Satisfactorily,  that  the  velocity  of  projection 
muff  be  that  which  is  acquired  in  falling  down  BG,  the 
whole  altitude  of  the  fluid.  And  the  agreement  of  the 
theory  of  emptying  veffels  with  experiments,  fliows,  very 
clearly,  that  the  velocity  at  the  orifice  mult  be  that  which 
is  acquired  in  falling  through  half  the  altitude  of  the 
fluid.  Almoft  immediately,  therefore,  after  the  fluid  gets 
out  of  the  orifice,  its  velocity  is  increafed  in  the  ratio 
of  1  :  y/  z. 

Experiments  on  the  Motion  of  Fluids. 

In  the  preceding  fedtion,  we  have  taken  notice  of  the 
contraction  produced  upon  the  vein  of  fluid  iffuing  from 
an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  and  have  endeavoured  to  afeer- 
tain  its  caufe.  According  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  vena  contrafia  is  to  that  of  the  orifice  as  21 
to  25.  Polenus  makes  it  as  1 1  to  1 3  ;  Beniouilli,  as  5  to  7  ; 
the'  chevalier  de  Buat,  as  6  to  9  ;  Bolfut,  as  41  to  50  ; 
Michelotti,  as  4  to  5  ;  and  Venturi  nearly  as  4  to  5. 
This  ratio,  however,  is  by  mo  means  conftant.  It  varies 
with  the  form  and  pofition  of  the  orifice,  with  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  plate  in  which  the  orifice  is  made,  and  like- 
wife  with  the  form,of  the  vefiel  and  the  weight  of  the  fu- 
perincumbent  fluid.  But  thefe  variations  are  too  trifling 
to  be  regarded  in  pradlice.  We  fhall  now  lay  before  the 
reader  an  account  of  the  refults  of  the  experiments  of 
different  philofophers,  bdt  particularly  thofe  of  the  abbe 
Boffut,  to  whom  the  Science  is  deeply  indebted  both  for 
the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  labours. 

In  the  following  experiments,  which  were  frequently 
repeated  in  various  ways,  the  urifice  was  pierced  in  a  plate 
of  copper  about  half  a  line  thick.  When  the  orifice  is. in 

the 
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•the  bottom  ef  the  veffeJ,  it  is  called  a  horizontal  orifice, 
v  and,  when  it  is  in  the  fide  of  it,  it  is  called  a  lateral  orifice. 
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By  attending  to  the  preceding  obfervations,  the  refults 
of  theory  may  be  fo  corrected,  that  the  quantities  of  water 
difcharged  in  a  given  time  may  be  determined  with  the 
greatelt  accuracy  poffible. 

The  abbe  Boffut  has  given  the  following  Table,  con¬ 
taining  a  companion  of  the  theoretical  with  the  real  dif- 
charges,  for  an  orifice  one  inch  diameter,  and  for  different 
altitudes  of  the  fluid  jn  the  refervoir.  The  real  difcharges 
were  not  found  immediately  by  experiment,  but  were  de¬ 
termined  by  the  precautions  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
articles,  and  may  be  regarded  to  be  as  accurate  as  if  direft 
experiments  had  been  employed.  The  fourth  column 
was  computed  by  M.  Prony. 


Table  II.  Comparifon  of  the  Theoretic  with  the  Real  Dif¬ 
charges  from  an  Orifice  one  Inch  in  Diameter. 


8s.onltiii‘t  Altitude 
l')f  the  Water  in  the 
Refervoir  above  the 
Centre  of  the  Oii- 
Ike. 

theoretical  Uii- 
charges  through 
a  Circular  Orifice 
one  Inch  in  Dia¬ 
meter. 

Keal  Oil- 
charges  in  the 
fame  Time 
through  the 
fame  Orifice. 

Ratio  of  tlu 
Theoretical  to 
the  Real  Dif¬ 
charges. 

Paris  Feet. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches 

I 

438i 

2  722 

1  to  o-62I33 

2 

6 1 96 

3S46 

I  tO  0'620J\ 

3 

7589 

4710 

t  to  o'62o641 

4- 

8763 

5436 

1  to  o'6203i| 

5 

9797 

6075 

I  tO  O  62OJCB 

6 

10732 

6654 

I  tO  0'6200o5 

7 

11592 

7183 

1  to  C6196J 

8 

12392 

7672 

1  to  o- 6  1 9 1  j  1 

9 

13144 

8i35 

i  to  0’6s89c| 

IO 

13255 

8574 

t  to  o'6x88d 

I  I 

14530 

8990 

1  to  o'6i87;',3 

I  2 

15180 

9384 

1  to  o'  6 1 S 1  c  | 

13 

15797 

9764 

1  to  o  6i8ic| 

14 

16393 

IOI  30 

1  to  o-6i79c! 

‘  15 

16968 

10472 

x  to  0*6 1 7 1  £  J 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4  1 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  Table,  that  t lie  theo¬ 
retical  as  well  as  the  real  difcharges  are  nearly  proportional 
to  the  fquare-roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  altitudes  i  and  4,  whofe 
fquare-roots  are  as  1  to  2,  the  real  difcharges  taken  from 
the  Table  are  2722  and  54.36,  which  are  to  one  another 
very  nearly  as  1  to  2,  their  real  ratio  being  as  1  to  i'997. 
The  fourth  column  of  the  preceding  Table  alfo  (hows  us 
that  the  theoretical  are  to  the  real  difcharges  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  o-62i  or  more  accurately,  as  1  to  o,6i93S  ; 
therefore  0-62  is  the  number  by  which  we  mult  multiply 
the  difcharges  as  found  by  the  formulae  in  the  preceding 
fefrion,  in  order  to  have  the  quantities  of  water  actually 
difcharged, 

In  order  to  find  the  quantities  of  fluid  difcharged  by 
orifices  of  different  fizes,  and  under  different  altitudes  of 
water  in  the  refervoir,  we  muft  ufe  the  Table  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find 
the  quantity  of  water  furnifhed  by  an  orifice  three  inches 
in  diameter,  the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir 
being  30  feet.  As  the  real  difcharges  are  in  the  com¬ 
pound  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  orifices  and  the  fquare- 
roats  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid,  and  as  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  water  difcharged  by  an  orifice  one  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  is, by  the  fecond  column  of  the  Table,  169x8  cubic 
inches  in  a  minute,  we  lhall  have  this  analogy,  14/15  : 
94/30=16968  :  215961  cubic  inches,  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired.  Tliis  quantity  being  diminifhed  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  '62,  being  the  ratio  of  the  theoretical  to  the  afhial 
difcharges,  gives  133896  for  the  real  quantity  of  water 
difcharged  by  the  given  orifice.  But  the  quantity  dif- 
charged  ought  to  be  a  little  greater  than  133896,  becaufe 
greater  orifices  difeharge  more  than  frnall  ones  ;  and  alfo, 
the  quantity  ought  to  be  lefs  than  133896,  becaufe  the  al- 
3  tintde 


Table.  I.  Quantity  of  Water  difeketrged  in  one  Minute ,  by 
Orifices  differing  in  Form  and  fofition. 


F  Altitude 
of  the  Fluid 
above  the 
Centre  of 
the  Orifice. 

Form  and  Pofition  of 
the  Orifice. 

Diameter  of 
the  Orifice 

is*  ot  | 
Cub.  In.t 
difehar-j 
ged  in  a; 
Minute- 

[Ft.  In.  Lin. 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

6  lines 

23  I  I 

811  8  10 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

1  inch 

9281! 

i 

Circular  and  Horizontal 

2  inches 

372031 

1 

Rectangular  and  Horizontal 

xin.by3lin. 

2933i 

Horizontal  and  Square 

1  inch,  fide 

11817 

Horizontal  and  Square 

2  inch,  fide 

4736x1 

900 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  lines 

20181 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

8135! 

0 

0 

* 

Lateral  and  Circular 

6  lines 

I3531 

i 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

54363 

?  507 

Lateral  and  Circular 

1  inch 

628; 

From  the  relulrs  contained  in  the  preceding  Table,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclufions  : 

1.  That  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged  in  equal 
times  by  different  apertures,  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid 
being  the  fame,  are  very  nearly  as  the  areas  of  the  orifices. 
That  is,  if  A  or  a  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  orifices,  and 
W,  tv,  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged,  W  :  w=zA  :  a. 

2.  The  quantities  difcharged  in  equal  times  by  the  fame 
aperture,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid- being  different,  are  to 
one  another  very  nearly  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  water  in  the  refervoir,  reckoning  from  the  centres 
of  the  orifices.  That  is,  if  H,  k,  be  the  different  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fluid,  we  thall  have  W  :  zo=  4/ H  :  fk. 

3.  Hence  we  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  by  different  apertures, 
and  under  different  altitudes  in  the  refervoir,  are  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  orifices,  and  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  altitudes.  Thus,  if  W,  to,  be  the  quantities 
difcharged  in  the  fame  time  from  the  orifices  A,  a, .under 
the  fame  altitude  of  water;  and,  if  W',  w,  be  the  quan¬ 
tities  difcharged  in  the  fame  time  by  the  fame  aperture  a 
under  different  altitudes  H,  h  ;  then  by  the  firft  of  the  two 
preceding  articles, 

W  :  w—  A  :  a\  and  by  the  fecond 

w  :  W=4/H  :  4 / h.  Multiplying  thefe  analo¬ 
gies  together,  gives  us, 

VV  w  :  W'ai^zAt/H  :  a  4 / h  \  and,  dividing  by  to, 
W  :  W'  =A\/U  :  a  fh. 

This  rule  is  fulficiently  correct  in  p  raff  ice  ;  but,  when 
great  accuracy  is  required,  the  following  remarks  muff  be 
attended  to. 

4.  Small  orifices  difeharge  lefs  water  in  proportion  than 
great  ones,  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  being  the  fame.  The 
circumference  of  the  final l  orifices  being  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  iffuing  column  of  fluid  than  the  circumfer¬ 
ences  of  greater  ones,  the  friffion,  which  increafes  with  the 
area  of  the  rubbing  furfaces,  will  alio  be  greater,  and  will 
therefore  diminifh  the  velocity,  and  confequently  the  quan¬ 
tity  difcharged. 

5.  Hence,  of  feveral  orifices  whofe  areas  are  equal,  that 
which  has  the  fmalleff  circumference  will  difeharge  more 
water  than  the  reff  under  the  lame  altitude  of  fluid  in  the 
refervoir,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  fnffion  will  be  leaft. 
Circular  orifices,  therefore,  are  the  tnoff  advantageous  of 
all  ;  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  the  Ihortelt  of  all 
lines  that  can  be  employed  to  indole::  given  fpace. 

6.  In  confequence  of  a  fmail  increafe  which  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vein  of  fluid  undergoes,  in  proportion  as 
the  altitude  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  augments,  the 
quantity  difcharged  ought  alfo  to  diminilh  a  little  as  that 
altitude  increafes. 
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tvtude  of  the  fluid  is  double  that  in  the  Table.  Thefe 
wo  caufes,  therefore,  having  a  tendency  to  increafe  and 
diminifh  the  quantity  deduced  from  the  preceding  Table, 
we  may  regard  133896  as  very  near  the  truth.  Had  the 
orifice  been  lefs  than  one  inch,  or  the  altitude  lefs  than 
15  feet,  it  would  have  been  neceffary  to  diminifh  the  pre¬ 
ceding  anfwer  by  a  few  cubic  inches.  Since  the  velocities 
of  the  iffuing  fluid  are  as  the  quantities  difcharged,  the 
preceding  refults  may  be  employed  alfo  to  find  the  real 
velocities  from  thofe  which  are  deduced  from  theory. 

As  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  1 6-087  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  the  velocity  due  to  i6‘o87  feet  will  be  32  174  feet 
per  fecond  ;  and,  as  the  velocities  are  as  the  fquare-roots 

of  the  height,  we  Avail  have  \J  16-087  :  f  Hz=32-i74  :  V 
the  velocity  due  to  any  other  height  ;  conltquently, 

32’i74v/H  32-1741/11 

— - fo  that  8  016  is 


V=' 

f  i6-oS7  4-01  i 
the  co-efficient  by  which  we  muft  always  multiply  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  fluid  in  order  to  have  its  theoretical  velocit)'-. 

The  difference  between  the  natural  difcharges  and  thofe 
deduced  itotn  theory,  arifes  from  the  contraction  of  the 
fluid-vein,  and  from  the  friction  of  the  water  againft  the 
circumference  of  the  orifice.  If  the  operation  of  any  of 
thefe  caufes  could  be  prevented,  the  quantities  of  water 
actually  difcharged  would  approach  nearer  the  theoretical 
difcharges.  There  is  no  probability  of  diminilhing  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  prefent  cafe  by  the  application  of  unguents  ; 
but,  if  a  fliort  cylindrical  tube  be  inferted  in  the  orifice 
of  the  veflel,  the  water  will  follow  the  fides  of  the  tube, 
the  contraction  of  the  fluid-vein  will  be  in  a  great  meafure 
prevented, and  the  aCtual  difcharges  will  approximate  much 
nearer  to  thole  deduced  from  theory  than  when  the  fluid 
iflues  through  a  Ample  orifice. 

If  a  cylindrical  tube  two  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  be  inferted  in  the  refervoir,  and  if  this  ori¬ 
fice  is  flopped  by  a  pifton  till  the  refervoir  is  filled  with 
water,  the  fluid,  when  permitted  to  efcape,  will  not  follow 
the  fides  of  the  tube,  that  is,  the  tube  will  not  be  filled 
with  water,  and  the  contraction  in  the  vein  of  fluid  will 
take  place  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  orifice  were  pierced 
in  a  thin  plate.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  was  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  the  water  followed  the 
fides  of  the  tube,  and  the  vein  of  fluid  ceafed  to  contract. 
While  M.  Boffut  was  repeating  this  experiment,  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  efcape  of  the  fluid  by  placing  an  inftrument 
confiding  of  a  handle  and  a  circular  head,  upon  the  in¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  found,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  that,  when  he  withdrew  the  inflrument  to  give  paf- 
lage  to  the  water,  it  fometimes  followed  the  fides  of  the 
tube,  and  fometimes  detached  itfelf  from  them,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  contraction  in  the  fluid-vein  fimilar  to  that  which 
took  place  when  the  firft  tube  was  employed.  After  a  little 
practice,  he  could  produce  either  of  thefe  efteCts  at  plea- 
lure.  The  fame  phenomenon  was  exhibited  when  the 
length  of  the  tube  was  diminilhed  to  one  inch  fix  lines; 
only  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  the  fluid  follow  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  tube.  This  effeCt  was  ftill  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  produce,  when  its  length  was  reduced  to  one  inch  ; 
and,  when  it  was  fo  fmall  as  half  an  inch,  the  water  uni¬ 
formly  detached  itfelf  from  its  circumference,  and  formed 
the  vena  contraEla. 

Table  III.  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  by  Cylindrical 
Tubes  one  Inch  in  Diameter ,  milk  different  Lengths. 


The  experiments  in  the  preceding  Table  were  made 
■with  tubes  inferted  in  the  bottom  ot  the  veflel.  When 
the  tubes  were  fixed  horizontally  in  the  fide  of  the  refer¬ 
voir,  they  furniflied  the  very  fame  quantities  of  fluid,  their 
dimenfions  and  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  remaining  the 
fame.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  refults,  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  difcharged  increafe  with  the  length  of  the 
tube,  and  that  thefe  quantities  are  very  nearly  as  the 
fquare-roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  fluid  above  the  inte¬ 
rior  orifice  of  the  vertical  tube. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  theoretical  are  to  the  real 
difcharges  as  1  to  0-62,  or  nearly  as  16-1  to  10.  But, 
by  comparing  the  two  lafi  experiments  in  the  preceding 
Table,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  difcharged  by 
a  cylindrical  tube,  where  the  water  follows  its  Tides,  is,  to 
the  quantity  difcharged  by  the  fame  tube  when  the  vena 
contraEla  is  formed,  as  13*0  10;  and,  fince  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  muft  be  difcharged  by  the  latter  method  as  by  a  Am¬ 
ple  orifice,  we  may  conclude  that  the  quantity  difcharged 
according  to  theory,  and  that  which  is  difcharged  by  a 
cylindrical  tube  and  by  a  Ample  orifice,  are  to  one  another 
very  nearly  as  the  numbers  16,  13,  10.  Though  the  wa¬ 
ter  therefore  follows  the  fides  of  the  cylindrical  tube,  the 
contraction  of  the  fluid-vein  is  not  wholly  deftroyed  ;  for 
the  difference  between  the  quantity  difcharged  in  this  cafe, 
and  that  deduced  from  theory,  is  too  great  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  increafe  of  friflion  which  arifes  from  the  water  fol¬ 
lowing  the  circumference  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  tubes  of  different  dia¬ 
meters,  under  differentaltitudes  of  water  in  the  refervoir,  M. 
Boffut  inftiruted  the  experiments  the  refults  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  Table  : 

Table  IV.  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  by  Cylindrical  Tubes 
two  Inches  long,  with,  different  Diameters. 


Conftant  altitude 
of  the  fluid  above 
the  luperior  baft 
of  the  tube  being 
11  feet  8  inches 


and 


Variable  Lengths  of  theTubes 
expreffeil  in  Lines. 

e-uoic  incm. 
difcharged  ii 
a  Minute. 

The  tube  being  filled  f  ^ 
with  the  iffuing  fluid  1  ^ 

12274 

12182 

12168 

The  tube  not  filled"! 
with  the  iffuing  fluid  J  1 

9282 

Conftant  Altitude 
of  the  Water  above 
the  Orifice. 

Diameter  of  the  Tube 
in  Lines. 

Cubic  Inches 
of  Water  dif¬ 
charged  in  a 
Minute. 

Feet.  In.  ( 

The  tube  being  filled 

r  6 

1689 

j 

with  the  iffuing  fluid.  " 

llQ 

4703 

3  10  A 

The  tube  not  filled  j 

6 

1293 

l 

with  the  iffuing  fluid." 

IO 

359s 

r 

The  tube  being  filled  J 

6 

1222 

with  the  iffuing  fluid." 

l10 

3402 

The  tube  not  filled 

r  s 

935 

l 

with  tlte  iffuing  fiuid. 

1. ,o 

2603 

By  comparing  the  different  numbers  in  this  Table,  we 
may  conclude,  v 

1.  That  the  quantities  of  water  difcharged  by  different 
cylindrical  tubes  of  the  fame  length,  the  altitude  of  the 
fluid  remaining  the  fame,  are  nearly  as  the  areas  of  the 
orifices,  or  the  fquares  of  their  diameter. 

2.  That  the  quantities  difcharged  by  cylindrical  tubes 
of  the  fame  diameter  and  length,  are  nearly  as  the  fquare- 
roots  of  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  refervoir. 

3.  Hence  the  quantities  difcharged  during  the  fame  time, 
by  tubes  of  different  diameters,  under  different  altitudes 
of  fluid  in  the  refervoir,  are  nearly  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  fquares  of  the  diameters  of  the  tube,  and  the  fquare- 
roots  of  the  altitudes  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir. 

4.  By  comparing  thefe  refults  with  thofe  which  were 
deduced  from  the  experiments  with  Ample  orifices,  it  will 
be  feen  that  the  difcharges  follow  the  fame  laws  in  cylin¬ 
drical  tubes  as  in  Ample  orifices. 

The  following  Table  is  deduced  from  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
periments,  and  contains  a  comparative  view  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  difcharged  by  a  fimple  orifice,  according  to 
theory,  and  thofe  difcharged  by  a  cylindrical  tube  of  the 
fame  diameter  under  different  altitudes  of  water.  The 
numbers  might  have  been  more  accurate  by  attending  to 
Tome  of  the  preceding  remarks  ;  but  they  are  fufficiently 
exact  for  any  practical  purpofe.  TheVourth  column, 
containing  the  ratio  between  the  theoretic  and  aftuai  dif¬ 
charges,  was  computed  by  M.  Prony. 


Table 
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Table  V.  Comparifott  of  the  Theoretical  with  the  Real  Dif- 
c  barges  from  a  Cylindrical  Tube  one  Inch  in  Diameter  and 
two  Inches  long. 


Con  (tanl  al¬ 
titude  of  the 
Water  in  the 
Refervoir 
above  ths 
Cenlre  of  the 
Orifice. 

Theoretical 
Difcharges 
through  a  cir¬ 
cular  Orifice 
one  Inch  in 
Diameter. 

Real  Dllcharges 
in  the  fame  Time 
by  a  Cylindrical 
Tube  one  Inch 
in  Diameter  and 
two  Inches 
long. 

Ratio  of  the 
Theoretical  to 
the  Real  Dif¬ 
charges. 

Paris  Feet. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Cubic  Inches. 

z 

438r 

3539 

1  to  o'8i78i 

% 

6196 

5002 

1  to  o-8o729 

3 

7589 

6 1 26 

1  to  0-80724 

4 

8763 

7070 

1  to  0  80681 

5 

9797 

79OO 

1  to  0-80638 

6 

1073^  ' 

8654 

1  to  0-80638 

7 

II592 

9340 

1  to  0-80573 

8 

I239Z 

9975 

I  to  0-80496 

1  9 

13144 

10579 

I  to  0-80485 

i  10 

1385S 

11151 

I  to  0  80483 

1  11 

14530 

11693 

I  to  0-80477 

1  IZ 

15180 

12205 

I  to  0-80403 

i  13 

15797 

12699 

I  to  0-80390 

I 

16393 

1 3'i  77 

I  to  080382 

|  is 

16968 

13620 

1  to  0-80270 

i  1 

2 

3 

4 

By  comparing  the  preceding  Table  with  Table  II.  we 


From  thefe  experiments  we  are  authorifed  to  conclude, 
c.  That  the  real  difcharges  are  lefs  than  thole  deduced 
from  theory,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  is  2742.5  cubic 
inches  in  a  minute,  a.  That  when  the  interior  orifice 
of  the  tube  is  enlarged  to  a  certain  degree,  the  quantity 
difcharged  is  increased  5  but  that,  when  this  enlargement 
is  too  great,  a  contraflion  takes  place  without  the  exte¬ 
rior  orifice,  and  ths  quantity  difcharged  fuffers  a  diminu¬ 
tion.  If  the  fmallelt  bafe  of  the  conical  tube  be  inferted 
in  the  fide  of  the  refervoir,  it  will  furnilh  more  water 
than  a  cylindrical  tube  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  the 
fmalleft  diameter  of  the  conical  tube:  for  the  divergency 
of  its  fides  changes  the  oblique  motion  which  the  parti¬ 
cles  would  otherwife  have  had,  when  palling  from  the 
refervoir  into  the  tube. 

Dr.  Matthew  Young,  late  bilhop  of  Clonfort,  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  various  circumliances  connected 
with  the  difcharge  of  fluids  from  orifices  of  different 
kinds,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  molt  f'uccefsful  in  his 
enquiries  into  the  caufe  of  the  increafed  velocity  of  efflux 
through  additional  tubes.  This  fedlion  will,  therefore,  be 
terminated  by  an  extraft  from  his  paper  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  Tranfaffions  of  the  Royal  liilh  Academy,  which 
contains  feme  judicious  remarks  relative  to  his  own  ex¬ 
periments,  and  applicable  at  the  lame  time  to  feme  expe¬ 
riments  made  by  Mr.  Pro fe (Tor  Vince. 

“  When  a  tube  mnrs  (fig.  24.)  is  inferted  into  the 
veffel  AB  CD,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  is  increafed 
nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  pipe  5 
and  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  fubduplicate  ratio 
according  as  the  length  of  the  pipe  is  increafed.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  this  increafe  of  velocity  has  appeared  a  matter 
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Ihall  find  that  cylindrical  tubes  difcharge  3  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  fimple  orifices  of  the  fame  dia¬ 
meter,  and  that  the  quantities  difcharged  are  as  81  to  62 
nearly.  This  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  will  be  after¬ 
wards  explained. 

The  application  of  this  Table  to  other  additional  tubes 
under  different  altitudes  of  the  fluid,  not  contained  in  the 
firft  column,  is  very  fimple.  Let  it  be  required,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  difcharged  by  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  8  inches  long, 
the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the  refervoir  being  25  feet.  In 
order  to  refolve  this  queftion,  find  (by  Table  II.)  the  theo¬ 
retical  quantity  difcharged,  w  hich  in  the  prefent  inftance 
will  be  350490  cubic  inches,  and  this  number  diminilhed 
in  the  ratio  of  1  to  0  81  will  give  284773  for  the  quantity 
required.  The  length  of  the  tube  in  this  example  was 
made  8  inches  ;  becaufe,  when  the  length  of  the  tube  is 
lefs  than  twice  its  diameter,  the  water  does  not  eafily  follow 
its  interior  circumference.  If  the  tube  were  longer  than 
8  inches,  the  quantity  of  fluid  difcharged  would  have  been 
greater,  becaufe  it  uniformly  increases  with  the  length 
of  the  tube  5  the  greateft  length  of  the  tube  being  always 
fmall,  in  companion  with  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  in  the 
refervoir. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  tube  to  be  exaflly  cy¬ 
lindrical.  When  its  interior  fur  face,  however,  is  conical, 
the  quantities  difcharged  undergo  a  confiderable  variation, 
which  may  be  eftimated  from  the  following  experiments 
of  the  marquis  Poleni,  publifhed  in  his  work  De  Cajlellis 
per  qua  derivantur  Fluviorum  Aqua,  &c.  which  appeared  at 
Padua  in  1718. 


of  fome  difficulty,  fince  the  water  cannot  iflue  at  rs  witjh 
a  greater  velocity  than  it  enters  at  m  n  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  velocity  at  mn  can  be  increafed  by  inferr¬ 
ing  a  tube  beneath  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
this  effedf,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  whole  force  with 
which  the  plate  mn  is  prefled  down  is  the  weight  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  equal  to  emnf,  together  with  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  air,  of  the. fame  bafe,  reaching  to  the  top 
of  the  atmofphere ;  and  the  whole  force  with  which  it  is 
preffed  up  is  the  weight  of  an  equal  column  of  air,  dimi¬ 
nilhed  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal  to  mnrs  j 
therefore  the  aftual  force  with  which  the  plate  mn  is 
preffed  down  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  equal 
to  ef  rs-,  the  velocity  therefore  with  which  the  plate  mn 
will  iflue  through  the  orifice  mn  will  be  the  fame  as 
through  the  orifice  rs  in  the  veffel  AbcD-,  that  is,  equal 
to  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in 
falling  through  the  altitude  er ;  and  all  the  plates  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  tube  mnrs  will  delcend  with  the  fame  velocity  5 
for  they  cannot  defeend  fafter,  becaufe  otherwife  there 
would  be  a  vacuum  left  in  the  tube,  which  is  prevented 
by  the  upward  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  And  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  effluent  water  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  be 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  provided  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  of  the  fame  bafe  with  r  s,  and  whofe  height 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  be  either  greater  than  of 
equal  to  the  weight  pillar  of  water  -mnrs.  This  might  be 
proved  experimentally  by  a  veffel  of  water  with  a  pipe 
inferted  in  the  bottom  placed  under  an  exhaufted  receive!-. 
But,  as  the  operation  of  exhaultion  is  obftruCfed  more  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  than  of  mercury,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  uie  mercury  in  thefe  experiments.  Now,  if  D  be 
8  U  the 


Table  VI.  Quantities  of  Water  difcharged  by  Conical  Tubes  of  different  Diameters. 


Apertures  employed. 

Interior 

Diameter. 

Exterior 

Diameter. 

Quantity  difcharged 
in  a  Min.  in  Cubic  Feet. 

l  ime  in  which 
Inches  were 

73031  Cub. 
difcharged. 

Conftant  alti- 

Length  of 

Orifice  in  a  thin  plate. 

26  lines 

26  lines 

15877 

4' 

36" 

tude  of  the  water 

each  tube 

Cylindrical  tube. 

26 

26 

23434 

5' 

7 ,f 

in  the  refervoir, 

92  lines. 

ill  Conical  tube, 

33 

26 

24758 

z' 

57" 

256  lines,  or  1 

or  7 

ad  Conical  tube. 

42 

26 

24619 

z' 

58" 

foot  9  inches  and 

inches 

3d  Conical  tube, 

6O 

26 

24345 

3' 

o" 

4  lines. 

8  lines. 

4th  Conical  tube. 

118 

26 

23687 

3' 

5" 
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the  defeat  of  the  gauge  from  the  ftandard  altitude,  it  will 
ineafure  the  prefl'ure  of  the  air  on  the  furface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  veffel:  let  A  be  the  altitude  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  veffel  above  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and 
P  the  length  of  the  pipe;  then  the  whole  force  preffing 
downwards  the  plate  of  mercury,  which  is  immediately 
in  the  upper  orifice  of  a  pipe,  will  be  =D  +  A;  and  the 
whole  force  preffing  the  fame  plate  upwards  will  be 
D  —  P;  and  the  difference  between  thefe  forces  will  be 
the  abfolute  force  nreffing  the  fame  plate  of  mercury 
downwards  :  while  D  is  greater  than  P,  this  abfolute  force 
will  confequently  be  equal  to  A  -)-  P  ;  when  D  222  P,  D  —  P 
vanifhes,  and  the  force  preffing  the  plate  downwards  is 
=2  D  +  A  22:  P  + A  ;  hence  therefore  no  variation  in  the 
time  of  the  efflux  will  be  perceived,  while  the  altitude  of 
the  mercury  in  the  gauge  is  equal  to  or  lefs  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  ftandard 
altitude.  When  D  is  lefs  than  P,  the  force  upwards  is 
alfo  nothing  ;  and  therefore,  as  before,  the  whole  force 
preffing  the  plate  downwards  is  =  A;  and,  A  being 
given,  it  decreafes  according  as  D  decreafes;  and,  when 
D  vanifhes,  that  is,  when  the  receiver  is  abfolutely  ex- 
haufted,  the  force  becomes  equal  to  A,  and  the  time  of 
the  efflux  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  pipe  had  not  been 
inferted  in  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  To  try  the  truth  of 
thefe  things  by  experiment,  I  inferted  a  tube  7-8  inches 
long  in  a  cylindrical  veffel,  and,  doling  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe,  I  filled  the  veffel  with  mercury  to  the  height  of  6 
inches ;  then  placing  the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  when  the  barometer  was  at  30  inches,  and 
the  gauge  at  28-5,  the  time  of  the  efflux  was  26  feconds  ; 
when  the  experiment  was  repeated  precifely  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  in  the  open  air,  the  time  of  the  efflux  was 
only  19  feconds.  Now,  as  the  gauge  flood  at  28-5,  the 
defeat  D  was  30  —  28-5  =  1-5,  and  the  prefl’ure  on  the 
plate  of  mercury  was  36  +  11  =  7^  in  the  open  air  the 
prefl'ure.  was  2=  6  -J- 7 ■  8  —  1 3  8  ;  therefore  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity  of  efflux  in  both  cafes,  which  is  the  fame  with 

the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  times,  was  3/ 1\  to  3/ 1 3 ■  8 ,  or  as 
273  to  37  ;  but  273  i3  to  37  as  19  to  2S,  very  nearly. 

“  No  difference  was  obferved  in  the  times  of  the  efflux, 
when  in  the  open  air  and  exhausted  receiver,  unlefs  the 
gauge  flood  higher  than  22^  inches ;  that  is,  unlefs  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  was  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  ftandard 
altitude.  In  another  experiment,  when  the  gauge  flood 
at  27-9,  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  29-9  ;  the 
defed  therefore  was  =2,  and  the  prefl'ure  2=8.  But 

•3/32222-828,  and  3/  1 3-8:22:37  ;  but  2-828  :  37  : :  19  :  24. ; 
and  by  experiment  the  time  of  the  efflux  appeared  to  be 
23  feconds.  When  the  efflux  is  made  in  vacuo,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  obferve  that  the  pipe  is  not  filled  during  the  efflux, 
as  it  is  while  the  difchargejs  made  in  the  open  air. 

“  Since  the  column  of  water  ill  the  pipe  mnrs  adds  to 
the  prefl'ure  w  hich  the  plate  mn  fuftains,  by  diminilhing 
the  upward  prefl'ure  of  the  air  through  the  pipe,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  produces  this  increafeof  prefl'ure  in  the  plate 
mn  alone,  without  producing  any  lateral  prefl'ure  in  the 
water  which  is  on  a  level  with  inn  ;  for  it  is  manifeft,  that, 
if  an  aperture  were  made  in  wB  or  n  C,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  ifftiing  through  it  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
infertion  of  the  pipe  ;  and  confequently  that  the  plate  mn, 
which  is  immediately  in  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  is  the  only 
one,  on  the  fame  level,  whofe  tendency  downwards  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  infertion  of  the  pipe.  Hence,  the  particles 
of  water  at  the  edge  of  the  aperture  having  their  perpen¬ 
dicular  prefl'ure  increaf'ed  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
■mnrs ,  without  any  increafe  of  their  lateral  prefl'ure,  they 
will  ifl'ue  through  the  orifice  m  n  more  perpendicularly; 
the  fides  alfo  of  the  tube  will  obit ruct  the  converging  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  particles,  and  confequently,  on  both  thefe 
accounts,  the  quantity  of  water  dif'charged  through  a 
pipe' thus  inferred  will  exceed  that  dif'charged  through  a 
Ample  orifice  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  lubduplicate.  of 


the  height  of  the  water.  And,  according  as  the  length 
of  the  pipe  increafes,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water 
actually  difcharged  by  experiment,  to  that  which  fhould 
fie  difcharged  according  to  theory,  will  increafe;  becaufe 
the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  prefl'ure 
increafes,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fum  of  the  depth  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  and  length  of  the  pipe,  to  the  depth  of  the  veffel.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  experiments  made  in  this  manner 
will  approach  nearer  to  coincidence  with  theory  than 
when  made  with  a  Ample  orifice;  except  either  when  the 
tube  is  fo  long  as  that  the  friCtion  of  the  fluid  again!!  the 
fides  of  the  tube  fliall  produce  a  fenflble  efl'edl,  or  when 
it  is  fo  fhort  as  not  to  be  fuflicient  to  give  the  particles  a 
vertical  direction.  All  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
experiments  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Vince,  of  which 
he  has  given  us  an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  the 
year  1795.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  having  inferted  a  tube, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  into  a  cylindrica  1  veffel 
12  inches  deep,  he  found  that  the  velocity  did  not  fenfibiy 
differ  from  that  through  the  orifice;  the  caufe  of  which 
he  difcovered  to  be  this,  that  the  ftream  did  not  fill  the 
pipe,  but  that  the  fluid  was  contracted,  as  when  it  flowed 
through  the  Ample  orifice.  When  the  pipe  was  half  an 
inch  long,  inferted  into  a  veffel  of  the  fame  depth  as 
before,  the  velocity  of  the  water  from  the  pipe,  and 
from  the  orifice,  which  ought  by  theory  to  have  been  as 
3/12-5  to  3/12,  or  49  to  48,  was  by  experiment  found  to 
be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  Now,  if  the'ratio 
of  49  to  48  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6  (becaufe 
this  is  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contraction  of  the  vein,  arid  this  contraction 
either  nearly  or  entirely  vanilhes  in  a  pipe),  we  fliall  have 
the  ratio  of  3-57  to  3.  When  the  pipe  was  an  inch  long, 
the  velocity  from  the  pipe  and  from  the  orifice,  which, 
according  to  theory,  ought  to  have  been  as  3/13  to  3/  12, 
or  as  26  to  25,  appeared  by  experiment  very  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  3  ;  now,  if  tire  ratio  of  26  to  25  be  increafed 
in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6,  we  fliall  have  the  ratio  of  3-64  to  3, 
When  he  made  life  of  longer  pipes,  the  velocity  of  the 
effluent  water  by  experiment  approached  nearer  to  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  dif'charged  according  to  theory; 
fo  that  in  long  pipes  the  difference  between  theory  and 
experiment,  he  fays,  was  not  greater  than  what  might  be 
expeCted  -from  the  friction  of  pipes,  and  other  caufes 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  retard  the  velocity.  When  he 
inferted  a  pipe  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  aperture, 
which  terminated  in  a  truncated  cone  fixed  in  the  orifice, 
(fee  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1795.)  he  expected  that  the  quantity 
of  water  difcharged  in  a  given  time  would  have  been  di- 
minifhed,  becaufe  the  water,  iffuing  through  the  orifice 
mn,  would  have  room  to  form  the  vena  contrafla  in  the 
enlarging  cone;  but  he  found  that  the  fame  quantity  of 
water  was  difcharged  as  if  the  pipe  had  continued  through¬ 
out  of  the’fame  diameter  with  the  orifice.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  manifeft  from  what  has  been  faid  ;  for  the  prefl'ure 
of  the  air  will  not  l'uffcr  the.  truncated  cone  to  remain 
partly  empty,  as  it  would  be  if  the  vena  contraSia  were 
formed  ;  it  will  therefore  continue  full,  and  confequently 
the  water  will  pafs  through  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  water  in  the  cone  furrounding  the  pipe  were  con¬ 
gealed. 

“  Mr.  Vince  iikewife  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel  a  perpendicular  pipe,  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  narrower  part  being  fixed  in  the  orifice,  by  which  he 
found  the  efflux  to  be  increafed  more  than  if  he  had  in¬ 
ferted  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  the  fame  length,  whofe  dia- 
•  meter  was  equal  to  that  of  the  narrowest  part  ol  the  coni¬ 
cal  pipe.  This  effect  may  be  explained  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  i>y  which  we  account  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
diameter  of  a  vertical  vein  of  water  through  a  Ample  ori¬ 
fice,  wdien  the  velocity  of  the  efflux  is  confiderable.  For, 
when  a  perpendicular  pipe  is  inferted,  the  velocity  of  the 
difcharge  being  confiderably  increafed,  the  refiflance  from 
the  air.  will. be  fo  iikewife;  and  tixus  the  diameter  of  the 

vein. 
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vein  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  itfelf.  Now  in  the  widening 
cone  the  pipe  admits  of  this  augmentation,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  increafes  the  velocity;  but  the  cylindrical 
pipe,  though  it  equally  inoreaf'es  the  velocity,  yet  it  does 
not  permit  the  vein  to  enlarge  itfelf  5  and,  by  thus  con¬ 
fining  it,  the  efflux  is  obltruCted,  and  the:  quantity  dif- 
charged  in  a  given  time  is  diminifhed.  Accordingly, 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  even  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  exhauftion,  there  is  no  difference  perceived 
between  the  velocities  with  which  a  fluid  is  difcharged 
through  a  conical  or  a  cylindrical  pipe.” 

Of  Capillary  Attraction,  and  the  Cohesion  of 
Fluids. 

We  have  already  feen,  when  difcuffing  the  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  that,  when  water  or  any  other- fluid  is  poured 
into  a  veffel,  or  any  number  of  communicating  veflels,  its 
furface  will  be  horizontal,  or  it  will  rile  to  the  lame  height 
in  each  veffel,  whatever  be  its  form  or  polition.  This 
pfopofition,  however,  only  holds  true  when  the  diameter 
of  thefe  veflels  or  tubes  exceeds  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  ; 
for,  if  a  fyftem  of  communicating  veflels  be  compofed  of 
tubes  of  various  diameters,  the  fluid  will  rife  to  a  level 
furface  in  all  the  tubes  which  exceed  one-fifteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  but,  in  the  tubes  of  a  fmaller  bore,  it 
will  rife  above  that  level,  to  altitudes  inverfely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  diameters  of  the  tubes.  The  power  by  which 
the  fluid  is  raifed  above  its  natural  level  is  called  capillary 
attraction, and  the  glals  tubes  which  are  employed  to  exhibit 
its  phenomena  are  named  capillary  tubes.  Thefe  appella¬ 
tions  derive  their  origin  from  the  Latin  word  capillus,  fig- 
nifying  a  hair,  either  becaufe  the  bores  of  thefe  tubes  have 
almolt  the  finenefs  of  a  hair,  or  becaufe  that  ftibftance  is 
itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  tubular  ftruCture. 

When  we  bring  a  piece  of  clean  .glafs  in  contaCt  with 
water  or  any  other  fluid,  except  mercury  and  fufed  me¬ 
tals,  and  withdraw  it  gently  from  its  furface,  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  will  not  only  adhere  to  the  glafs,  but  a  fmall 
force  is  neceffary  to  detach  this  glafs  from  the  fluid  mafs, 
which  feems  to  refill:  any  feparation  of  its  parts.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  attraElion  of  cohejion  between 
glafs  and  water,  and. that  the  conltituent  particles  of  wa¬ 
ter  have'  alfo  an  attraction  for  each  other.  The  fufpen- 
fion  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the  lower  fide  of  a  plate  of 
glafs  is  a  more  palpable  illuftraiion  of  the  firft  of  thefe 
truths;  and  the  following  experiment  will  completely 
verify  the  fecond  :  Place  two  large  drops  of  water  on  a 
fmooth  metallic  furface,  their  diitance  being  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  ;  with  the  point  of  a  pin  unite  thefe 
drops  by  two  parallel  canals,  and  the  drops  will  inftantly 
rulh  to  each  other  through  thefe  canals,  and  fill  the  dry 
fpace  that  intervenes.  This  experiment  is  exhibited  in 
fig.  25.  where  A  B  is  the  metallic  plate;  C,  D,  the  drops 
of  water  ;  and  m,  n,  the  two  canals. 

Upon  thefe  principles  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  account  for  the  rifing  of  water  in  capillary  tubes;  but 
all  the  explanations  which  Have  hitherto  been  offered, 
are  founded  upon  hypothelis,  and  are  very  far  from  being 
1'atisfaCtory.  Without  prefuming  to  fubftitute  a  better 
explanation  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  have  been  already 
given,  and  fo  frequently  repeated,  we  (hall  endeavour  to 
illuftrate  that  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  capillary 
attraction  which  feems  liable  to  the  feweft  objections. 
For  this  purpofe  let  E,  in  the  fame  figure,  be  a  drop  of 
water  laid  upon  a  clean  glafs  furface  A  B.  Every  particle 
of  the  glafs  immediately  below  the  drop  E  exerts  an  at¬ 
tractive  force  upon  the  particles  of  water.  This  force 
will  produce  the  fame  effeCV  upon  the  drop  as  a  preifure 
in  the  oppolite  direction;  the  pteffure  of  a  column  of  air, 
for  inflance,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  drop.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  1  he  attractive  force,  therefore,  tending  to  prefs  the 
drop  to  the  glals,  will  be  an  enlargement  of  its  fize,  and 
the  water  will  occupy  the  fpace  F  G  ;  this  increafe  of  its 
dimenlions  will  take  place  when  the  furface  A  B  is  held 
downwards  5  and  that  it  does  not  arife  from  atmofpheric 
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preffure  may  be  fhown  by  performing  the  experiment  in- 
vacuo.  Now  let  A  B,  fig.  26,  be  a  Section  of  the  plate  of 
glals  held  vertically;  part  of  the  water  will  defcend  by 
its  gravity,  and  form  a  drop  B,  while  a  fmall  film  of  the 
fluid  will  be  iupported  at  m  by  the  attraction  of  the  glafs. 
Bring  a  fnnilar  plate  of  glafs  C  D  into  a  pofition  parallel 
to  AB,  and  make  them  approach  nearer  and  nearer  each 
other.  When  the  drops  B  and  D  come  in  contact,  they 
will  rufh  together  from  their  mutual  attraction,  and  will 
fill  the  fpace  op.  The  gravity  of  the  drops  B  and  D  being 
thus  diminifhed,  the  film  of  water  at  m  and  n,  which  was 
prevented  from  rifing  by  their  gravity,  will  move  upwards. 
As  the  plates  of  glals  continue  to  approximate,  the  fpace 
between  them  vs  ill  fill  with  water,  and  the  films  at  m  and 
n,  being  no  longer  prevented  from  yielding  to  the  aCtion 
of  the  glafs  immediately  below  them  (by  the  gravity  of 
the  water  at  op,  which  is  diminifhed  by  the  mutual  action 
of  the  fluid  particles),  will  rife  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  approach  of  the  plates.  Hence  it  may  be  eafily  un¬ 
derflood  how  the  water  rifes  in  capillary  tubes,  and  how 
its  altitude  is  inverfely  as  their  internal  diameters.  For, 
let  A,  a,  be  the  altitudes  of  tfie  fluid  in  two  tube3  of  dif¬ 
ferent  diameters  D,  d\  and  let  C,  c,  be  the  two  cylinders 
of  fluid  which  are  raifed  by  virtue  of  the  attraction  of  the 
glafs.  Now,  as  the  force  which  rifes  the  fluid  mull  be  as 
the  number  of  attracting  particles,  that  is,  as  the  furface  of 
the  tube  in  contaCt  with  the  water,  that  is,  as  the  diameter 
of  the  tubes,  and  as  this  fame  force  muft  be  proportioned 
to  its  effeCts  on  the  cylinder  of  water  raifed,  we  (hall  have 
D  :  d—  C  :  c.  But  C  :  ca=D2A  :  d2  a-,  therefore  D2A  : 

1  d2  aD 

d2  a— D  :  d ;  hence  D2  A  d—d2  aD,  and  DA:=— or 

DA  —da,  that  is,  D  :  d=.a  :  A,  or  the  altitudes  of  the 
water  are  inverfely  as  the  diameters  of  the  tubes.  Since 
D A— da,  the  product  of  the  diameter  by  the  altitude  of 
the  water  will  always  be  a  conftant  quantity.  In  a  tube 
whofe  diameter  is  0  01,  or  of  an  inch,  the  water, has 
been  found  to  reach  the  altitude  of  5' 3  inches ;  hence  the 
conltant  quantity  5^3  X  o,oi=o  o53  may  fitly  reprefent 
the  attraction  of  glafs  for  water.  According  to  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Mufchenbroek,  the  conltant  quantity  is  0'039  ; 
according  to  Weitbrecht  o'o^S  ;  according  to  Monge 
o-o42,  and  according  to  Atwood  o’o 53.  When  a  glafs 
tube  was  immerfed  in  melted  lead,  Geiiart  found  the  de- 
preffion  multiplied  by  the  bore  to  be  o-oo54. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  explain  the  caufes  of  capil¬ 
lary  aCtion,  we  fnall  now  proceed  to  confider  fome  of  its 
molt  interefting  phenomena.  In  fig.  27,  M  N  is  a  veffel 
of  water  in  which  tubes  of  various  forms  are  immerfed. 
The  water  will  rife  in  the  tubes  A,  B,  C,  to  different  al¬ 
titudes  m,  n,'0,  inverfely  proportioned  to  their  diameters^ 
If  the  tube  B  is  broken  at  a,  the  water  w  ill  not  rife  to  the 
very  top  of  it  at  a,  but  will  ftand  at  b,  a  little  below  tiis 
top,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  tube  or  the  diameter 
of  its  bore.  If  the  tube  be  taken  from  the  fluid  and  laid 
in  a  horizontal  pofition,  the  water  will  recede  from  the 
end  that  was  immerfed.  Thefe  two  faCts  feem  to  coun¬ 
tenance  ftie  opinion  of  Dr.  Jurin  and  other  phiiofophers, 
(Phil.  Tranf.  N°  363.  Art.  2.)  that  the  water  is  elevated  in 
the  tube  by  the  attraction  of  the  annulus,  or  ring  of  glafs, 
immediately  above  the  cylinder  of  water.  This  hypothelis 
is  fofficiently  plaufible";  but,  fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  the 
ring  of  glafs  immediately  below  the  furface  of  the  cylin- 
derof  fluid  lhottld  produce  an  equal  and  oppofite  effect,  and 
therefore  the  water  inftead  of  rifing  (hould  be  Itacionary,  be¬ 
ing  influenced  by  two  forces  of  an  equal  and  oppofite  kind. 

If  a  tube  D,  cornpofed  of  two  cylindrical  tubes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bores,  be  immerfed  in  water  with  the  widell  pare 
downwards,  the  water  will  rife  to  the  altitude  p: ;  and,  if 
another  tube  E,  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  be  plunged  in 
the  fluid  with  the  Smaller  end  downwards,  the  water  will 
rife  to  the  fame  height  q  as  it  did  in  the  tube  D.  This 
experiment  feems  to  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Dr.  Jurin,  that  the  water  is  raifed  by  the  aCtion 
of  the  annulus  of  glafs  above  the  fluid  column  3  for,  flnee 
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the  annular  furface  is  the  fame  at  q  as  at  p,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluid  ought  to  be  fupported  in  both  tubes,  whereas 
the  tube  E  evidently  raifes  much  lefs  water  than  D.  But, 
if  we  admit  the  fuppofition  that  the  fluid  is  fupported  by 
the  whole  furface  of  glafs  in  contaft  with  the  water,  the 
phenomenon  receive^  a  complete  explanation  ;  for,  (ince 
the  furface  of  glafs  in  contaft  with  the  fluid  in  the  tube  E 
is  much  lefs  tlwn  the  furface  in  contact  with  it  in  the 
tube  D,  the  quantity  of  fluid  fuftained  in  the  former  ought 
to  be  much  lefs  than  the  quantity  fupported  in  the  latter. 

When  a  veil'd  Fra,  in  the  preceding  figure,  is  plunged 
in  water,  and  the  lower  part  tuvzv  filled  by  fuftion  till 
the  fluid  enter  the  part  of  F  t,  the  water  will  rife  to  the  fame 
height  as  it  does  in  the  capillary  tube  G,  whofe  bore  is 
equal  to  the  bore  of  the  part  Ft.  In  this  experiment  the 
portions  of  water  tvx  and  uxw  on  each  fide  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  F  x  are  fupported  by  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  velfel  M  N  ;  for,  if  this 
vefl'el  be  placed  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
thefe  portions  of  water  will  not  be  fuftained.  Dr.  jurin, 
indeed  maintains  that  thefe  portions  will  retain  their  po- 
fition  in  vacuo  ;  but  in  his  time  the  exhaufting  power  of 
the  air-pump  was  not  fufficiently  great  to  determine  a  point 
of  fo  great  nicety.  The  column  tux,  which  is  not  fuf¬ 
tained  by  atmospherical  preflure,  is  kept  in  its  pofltion 
by  the  attraction  of  the  water  immediately  around  and 
above  it,  and  the  column  F  tu  is  fupported  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  glafs  furface  with  which  it  is  in  contadr.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Jurin's  hypothelis,  the  column  t  u  x  is  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  ring  of  glafs  immediately  above  r,  which  is 
.a  very  unlikely  fuppofition. 

The  preceding  experiment  completely  overturns  the 
hypothefis  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  afterwards  revived  by  Dr. 
Matthew  Young.  Thefe  philofophers  maintained,  that 
the  fluid  was  fuftained  in  the  tube  by  the  lower  ring  of 
glafs  contiguous  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  that  this  ring 
raifes  the  portion  of  water  immediately  below  it,  and  then 
other  portions  fucceflively  till  the  portion  of  water  thus 
raifed  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  attraction  of  the  annu¬ 
lus  in  queftion.  But,  if  the  elevation  of  the  fluid  were 
produced  in  this  way,  the  quantity  fupported  would  be 
regulated  by  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  orifice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  every  ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  cylinder  of  fluid  fuftained  in  capillary 
tubes  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  form  of  the  lower 
annulus,  but  depends  folely  upon  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
immediately  above  the  elevated  column  of  water. 

If  the  experiments  which  We  have  now  explained  be 
performed  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the 
water  will  rife  to  the  fame  height  as  when  they  are  per¬ 
formed  in  air.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  af- 
cent  of  the  water  is  not  occafioned,  as  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined,  by  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  afting  more 
freely  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  vefl'el  than 
upon  the  column  of  fluid  in  the  capillary  tube. 

It  appears  from  the  following  Table  conttruCled  by  Mr. 
B.  Martin,  that  different  fluids  rife  to  very  different 
heights  in  capillary  tubes  ;  and  that  fpirituous  liquors 
■whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  lefs  than  that  of  water,  are  not 
raifed  to  the  fame  altitude.  Mr.  Martin’s  experiments 
were  made  with  a  tube  about  i-^th  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  He  found  that,  when  capillary  tubes  charged  with 
different  fluids  were  fufpended  in  the  fun  for  months  to¬ 
gether,  the  enclofed  fluid  was  not  in  the  leaft  degree  di- 
tniniflied  by  evaporation. 


Names  of  the  Fluids, 

Altitude. 

Conftant 
R  umber. 

Common  fpring  water 

Inches  1  * 2 

*048 

Spirit  of  urine 

-  11 

•044 

Tinfture  of  galls 

-  i*i 

•044 

Recent  urine  -  - 

-  i’i 

•044 

Spirit  of  fait  ... 

0*9 

•036 

Ol.  tart,  per  deliq. 

-  09 

•036 

Vinegar  -  . 

-  °'95 

•038 

Small  beer  - 

0*9 

•036 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre 

Altitude 

0*85 

Conftant 

Numbers. 

•°34 

Spirit  of  hartlhorn  -  - 

-  085 

*°34* 

Cream  - 

o-8 

•03  z 

Skimmed  milk 

-  o*8 

•03  z 

Aquafortis  - 

0*75 

•030 

Red  wine  ... 

-  0*75 

•03® 

White  wine  - 

0*75 

•030 

Ale  - 

0  75 

•030 

O!.  ful.  per.  campanam 

0*65 

•02  6 

Oil  of  vitriol  - 

-  0*65 

•026 

Sweet  oil  - 

o*6 

•024. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0*55 

*022 

Geneva  -  -  -  - 

o*ss 

•022 

Rum  - 

0*5 

•020 

Brandy  - 

o*s 

•020 

White  hard  varnilh 

P’S 

•020 

Spirit  of  wine 

0*45 

•018 

Tinflure  of  mars 

o*4S 

%oi8 

To  the  preceding  Table,  as  given  by  Mr.  Martin  we 
have  added  the  conftant  number  for  each  fluid,  or  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  altitude  of  the  liquid,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
tube.  By  this  number  therefore,  we  can  find  the  altitude 
to  which  any  of  the  preceding  fluids  will  rife  in  a  tube  of 
a  given  bore,  or  the  diameter  of  the  bore  when  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  fluid  is  known  ;  for,  flnee  the  conftant  num- 
-  C  C 

ber  C=DA,  we  (hall  have  D=— and  A=— .  Since  the 

x\  JJ 

conftant  number,  however,  as  deduced  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Martin,  may  not  be  perfeflly  correCf,  it  would 
be  improper  to  derive  from  it  the  diameter  of  the  capillary 
bore  when  great  accuracy  is  neceffary.  The  following 
method,  therefore,  may  be  adopted  as  the  molt  correct  that 
can  be  given.  Put  into  the  capillary  tube  a  quantity  of 
mercury,  whofe  weight  in  troy  grains  is  W,  and  let  the 
length  L  of  the  tube  which  it  occupies  be  accurately  af- 
certained  ;  then,  if  the  mercury  be  pure,  and  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  6o°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  diameter  of  the  tube 

lw 

D=\  —  X°'°i9Hr>  the  fpecific  gravity  of  mercury  being 

13*580.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  being  3438 
grains,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  mercurial  column  being 
D2LXo'7854,  we  (hall  have  1  :  3438r=D2LXo*7854  :  W. 
Hence,  D2LXo'7854X  343 3=; W  ;  and  dividing  we  have, 

2—  W  _  I  W  “ 

~  L  X_°'7854  X  3438’  °f  D—  L  =  0*7854  X  3438a 
I  W 

or  D—\  — Xo'019241.  If  the  whole  tube  be  filled  with 

mercury,  and  if  W  be  the  difference  in  troy  grains  be¬ 
tween  its  weight  when  empty  and  when  filled  with  mer- 
'cury,  the  fame  theorem  will  ferve  for  afeertaining  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tube.  Should  the  temperature  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  happen  to  be  320  of  Fahrenheit,  its  fpecific  gravity 
will  be  13*619,  which  will  alter  a  very  little  the  confiant 
multiplier  0*019241. 

When  water  is  made  topafs  through  a  capillary  tube  of 
fuch  a  bore  that  the  fluid  is  difeharged  only  by  fucceflive 
drops;  the  tube,  when  electrified,  will  furnifti  a  conftant 
and  accelerated  Itream,  and  the  acceleration  is  proportional 
to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  bore.  A  fimilar  effeft  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  employing  warm  water,  Mr.  Lefiie  found  that 
a  jet  of  warm  water  rofe  to  a  much  greater  height  than  a 
jet  of  cold  water,  though  the  water  in  both  cafes  moved 
through  the  fame  aperture,  and  was  influenced  by  the  fame 
preflure.  A  fiphon  alfo  which  difeharged  cold  water  only 
by  drops,  yielded  warm  water  in  an  invariable  Itream. 

Such  are  the  leading  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes.  The 
rife  of  fluids  between  two  plates  of  glafs  remains  to  be 
confidered  ;  and,  while  it  furniflies  us  with  a  very  beautiful 
experiment,  it  confirms  the  reafoning  by  which  we  have 
accounted  for  the  elevation  of  fluids  in  cylindrical  canals. 
Let  ABEF  and  CDEF,  fig.  28.  be  two  pieces  of  plate- 
3  glafs 
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giafs  with  fmooth  and  clean  furfaces,  having  their  Tides 
EF  joined  together  with  wax,  and  their  Tides  AB,  CD, 
kept  a  little  apart  by  another  piece  of  wax  W,  To  that 
their  interior  Turfaces,  whofe  common  interleCtion  is  the 
line  E  F,  may  form  a  Tmall  angle.  When  this  apparatus 
is  immerfed  in  a  veffel  MN  full  of  water,  the  fluid  will  rife 
in  fuch  a  manner  between  the  glafs  planes  as  to  form  the 
curve  D  qom  E,  which  reprefents  the  turfaceof  the  elevated 
water.  By  meafuring  the  ordinates  m  n,  op,  See.  of  this 
curve,  and  alfo  its  abfciffae  F«,  F p,  Sec.  Mr.  Haukfbee 
found  it  to  be  the  common  Apollonian  hyperbola,  having 
for  its  aflymptotes  the  furface  DF  of  the  fluid,  and  EF  the 
common  interfeftion  of  the  two  planes.  To  the  very  fame 
conclufion  we  are  led  hy  the  principles  already  laid  down  ; 
for,  as  the  diftance  between  the  plates  diminifhesat  every 
point  of  the  curve  DqomF,  from  D  towards  E,  the  water 
ought  to  rife  higher  at  o  than  at  q,  ftill  higher  at  m,  and 
liigheft  of  all  at  E,  where  the  diftance  between  the  plates 
is  a  minimum.  To  illuftrate  this  more  clearly,  let  ABEF 
and  CDEF,  fig.  29,  be  the  fame  plates  of  glafs,  (inclined 
at  a  greater  angle  for  the  fake  of  diftinCtnefs ;)  and  let 
E  in q  D  and  Eos  B  be  the  curves  which  bound  the  Turfaceof 
the  elevated  fluid.  Then,  fince  the  altitudes  of  the  water 
in  capillary  tubes  are  inverfely  as  their  diameters  or  the 
difiances  of  their  oppofite  fides,  the  altitudes  of  the  water 
between  two  glafs  plates  fhould  at  any  given  point  be  in¬ 
verfely  as  the  diftances  of  the  plates  at  that  point.  Now, 
the  diftance  of  the  plates  at  the  point  m  is  obvioufly  mo, 
or  its  equal  np,  and  the  diftance  at  q  is  qs  or  r  1 ;  and, 
fince  mn  is  the  altitude  of  the  water  at  m,  and  qr  its  alti¬ 
tude  at  q,we  have  mn  :  qr=np  :  rt  ;  but  Fn  :  Fr=znp  :  rt\ 
therefore,  mn  :  qr=Fn  1  Fr;  that  is,  the  altitudes  of  the 
fluid  at  the  points  m ,  q,  which  are  equal  to  the  abfeiflae 
F n,  Fr,  (fig.  28.)  are  proportional  to  the  ordinates  qr,  mn, 
equal  to  F«,  Fr.  But  in  the  Apollonian  hyperbola  the 
ordinates  are  inverfely  proportional  to  their  refpedtive  ab- 
feiflse,  therefore  the  curve  FiqomF  is  the  common  hyperbola. 
As  the  plates  are  infinitely  near  each  other  at  the  apex  E, 
the  water  will  evidently  rife  to  that  point,  whatever  be  the 
height  of  the  plates. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
explain  are  all  referable  to  one  fimple  faff — that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  glafs  have  a  ftronger  attraction  for  the  particles 
of  water  than  the  particles  of  water  have  for-each  other. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  all  other  fluids  except  mer¬ 
cury,  the  particles  of  which  have  a  ftronger  attraction  for 
each  other  than  for  glafs.  When  capillary  tubes  therefore 
are  plunged  in  this  fluid,  a  new  feries  of  phenomena  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  confideration.  Let  MN  (fig.  30.) 
be  a  veffel  full  of  mercury.  Plunge  into  the  fluid  the  ca¬ 
pillary  tube  CD,  and  the  mercury,  inltead  of  rifing  in  the 
tube,  will  remain  ltationary  at  E,  its  depreflioti  below  the 
level  furface  AB  being  inverfely  proportional  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bore.  This  was  formerly  aferibed  to  a  repul- 
five  force  fuppofed  to  exift  between  mercury  and  glafs  ; 
but  we  fliall  prefently  fee  that  it  is  owing  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  c-aufe.  ' 

That  the  particles  of  mercury  have  a  very  'ftrong  at¬ 
traction  for  each  other,  appears  from  the  globular  form 
which  a  fmall  portion  of  that  fluid  alfumes,  and  from  the 
refiftance  which  it  oppofes  to  any  feparation  of  its  parts. 
If  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  feparated  into  a  number  of 
minute  parts,  all  thefe  parts  will  be  fpherical ;  and,  if  two 
of  thefe  ipheres  be  brought  into  contaft,  they  will  inftantly 
ruth  together,  and  form  a  Tingle  drop  of  the  fame  form. 
There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  degree  of  attraction  exifting  be¬ 
tween  glafs  and  mercury  ;  for  a  globule  of  the  latter  very 
readily  adheres  to  the  lower  furface  of  a  plate  of  glafs. 
Now,  fuppofeadrop  of  water  laid  upon  a  furface  anointed 
with  greafe,  to  prevent  the  attraction  of  cohefion  from  re-' 
ducing  it  to  a  film  of  fluid  :  this  drop,  if  very  fmall,  will 
be  fpherical.  If  its  lize  be  confiderable,  the  gravity  of  its 
parts  will  make  it  Ipheroidal ;  and,  as  the  drop  increafes 
in  magnitude,  it  will  become  more  and  more  flattened  at 
its  poles,  like  AB  in  fig.  31.  The  drop  however,  will  ftill 
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retain  its  convexity  at  the  circumference,  however  oblate 
be  the  fpheroid  into  which  it  is  moulded  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  Let  two  pieces  of  glafs,  oAm,  pB  n,  be  now 
brought  in  contafl  with  the  circumference  of  .the  drop  : 
the  mutual  attraflion  between  the  particles  of  water, 
which  enabled  it  to  preferve  the  convexity  of  its  circum¬ 
ference,  will  yield  to  their  fuperior  attraction  for  glafs; 
the  fpaces  m,  n,  0,  p,  will  be  immediately  filled  ;  and  the 
water  will  rife  on  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  and  the  drop  will 
have  the  appearance  of  AB  in  fig.  32.  If  the  drop  AB, 
fig.  31,  be  now  fuppofed  mercury  inltead  of  water,  it  will 
alfo,  by  the  gravity  of  its  parts,  alfume  the  form  of  an  ob¬ 
late  fpheroid  ;  but,  when  the  pieces  of  glafs  0  A  m,  p  B  n, 
are  brought  clofe  to  its  periphery,  their  attraftive  force 
upon  the  mercurial  particles  is  not  fufficient  to  counteraCl 
the  mutual  attraction  of  thefe  particles  ;  the  mercury  there¬ 
fore  retains  its  con  vexity  at  the  circumference,  and  alfumes 
the  form  of  AB  in  fig.  32.  the  fmall  fpaces  0,  p,  being 
filled  by  the  prefl'ure  of  the  fuperincumbent  fluid,  while 
the  fpaces  m,  n,  ftill  remain  between  the  glafs  and  the 
mercury.  Now,  if  the  two  plates  of  glafs  A,  B,  be  made' 
to  approach  each  other,  the  depreflions  m,  n,  will  ftill  con¬ 
tinue;  and,  when  the  diftance  of  the  plates  is  fo  fmall 
that  thefe  depreflions  or  indentations  meet,  the  mercury 
will  fink  between  the  plates,  and  its  defeent  will  continue 
as  the  pieces  of  glafs  approach.  Hence  the  depreftion  of 
the  mercury  in  capillary  tubes  becomes  very  intelligible. 
If  two  glafs  planes  forming  a  fmall  angle,  as  in  fig.  28.  be 
immerfed  in  a  veffel  of  mercury,  the  fluid  will  fink  below 
the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  veffel,  and  form  an  Apol¬ 
lonian  hyperbola  like  DoE,  having  for  its  aflymptotes  the 
common  interfe&ion  of  the  planes  and  the  furface  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  veffel. 

The  depreftion  of  mercury  in  capillary  tubes  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  greater  attraction  that  fubfifts  between  the 
particles  of  mercury  than  between  the  particles  of  mercury 
and  thofe  of  glafs.  The  difference  between  thefe  two  at¬ 
tractions,  however,  arifes  from  an  imperfeCt  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  mercury  and  the  capillary  tube,  occafioned  by 
the  interpofition  of  a  thin  coating  of  water  which  gene¬ 
rally  lines  the  interior  furface  of  the  tube,  and  weakens 
the  mutual  aCtion  of  the  glafs  and  mercury;  for  this  ac¬ 
tion  always  increafes  as.  the  thicknefs  of  the  interpofed 
film  is  diminifhed  by  boiling.  In  the  experiments  which 
were  made  by  Laplace  and  Lavoilier  on  barometers,  by 
boiling  the  mercury  in  them  for  a  long  time,  the  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  interior  furface  of  the  mercury  was  often 
made  to  difappear.  They  even  fucceeded  in  rendering  it 
concave,  but  could  always  relfore  the  convexity  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  drop  of  water  into  the  tube.  When  the  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  mercury  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  expel  all  fo¬ 
reign  particles,  it  often  rifes  to  the  level  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  fluid,  and  the  deprefiion  is  even  converted  into  an 
elevation. 

Newton,  Clairaut,  and  other  geometers,  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  action  of  the  capillary  tube  is  fenfible  at 
a  fmall  diftance,  and  that  it  is  extended  to  the  particles  of 
fluid  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Laplace  and  other  philofo- 
phers,  who  have  lately  attended  to  this  fubjeCt,  fuppofe 
capillary  attraction  to  be  like  the  refractive  force,  and  all 
the  chemical  affinities,  which  are  not  fenlible  except  at 
imperceptible  diftances  ;  and  it  muff  be  allowed  that  this 
opinion  is  confident  with  many  of  the  phenomena.  It  has 
been  often  obferved  that  water  rifes  to  the  fame  height  in 
glafs  tubes  of  the  fame  bore,  whether  they  be  very  thin  or 
very  thick.  The  zones  of  the  glafs  tube  therefore,  which 
are  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  interior  furface,  do  not 
contribute  to  the  afeent  of  the  water,  though  in  each  of 
thefe  zones,  taken  feparately,  the  water  would  rife  above 
its  level.  When  the  interior  furface  of  a  capillary  tube  is 
lined  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  an  unttuous  fubftance, 
the  water  will  no  longer  afeend.  Now,  if  the  attraction 
of  the  glafs  tube  were  funilar  to  the  attraction  of  gravity, 
of  eleCtricity,  or  of  magnetifm,  it  ought  to  aCt  through 
bodies  of  ^11  kinds;  and,  notwithftanding  the  thin  coat- 
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ing  of  greafe,  fflould  elevate  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  im- 
merfed.  But,  as  the  intervention  of  an  attenuated  film  of 
greafe  deftroys  capillary  aftion,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  does  not  extend  to  fenfible  diftances.  The  fame 
conclufion  isdeducible  from  the  fafl  in  the  preceding  pa¬ 
ragraph. 

From  thefe  fafils  Laplace  concludes,  that  the  attraction 
of  capillary  tubes  has  not  any  influence  on  the  elevation 
or  depreflion  of  the  fluids  which  they  contain,  except  by 
determining  the  inclination  of  the  firft  planes  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  interior  fluid,  which  are  extremely  near  the 
Tides  of  the  tube.  Ke  fuppofes  that,  when  the  attraction 
of  the  tube  upon  the  fluid  exceeds  the  attraction  of  the 
fluid  upon  itfelf,  the  fluid  will  in  that  cafe  attach  itfelf  to 
the  tube,  and  form  an  interior  tube,  which  alone  will  raife 
the  fluid. 

“  It  is  interefting,”  fays  Laplace,”  to  afcertain  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  curvature  of  the  furface  of  water  included  in  ca¬ 
pillary  tubes  of  glafs.  This  may  be  known  by  a  curious 
experiment,  which  fhows  at  the  fame  time  the  effeCts  of 
the  concavity  and  convexity  of  furfaces.  It  confifts  in 
plunging  in  water,  to  a  known  depth,  a  capillary  tube  of 
which  the  diameter  is  likewife  know  n.  The  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tube  is  then  to  be  clofed  with  the  finger, 
and,  the  tube  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  its  external 
furface  mull  be  gently  wiped.  Upon  withdrawing  the 
finger  in  this  lalt  fituation,  the  water  is  feen  to  fubfide 
in  the  tube,  and  form  a  drop  at  its  lower  bafe  ;  but  the 
height  of  the  column  is  always  greater  than  the  elevation 
of  the  wafer  in  the  tube  above  the  level  in  the  common 
experiment  of  plunging  it  in  water.  This  excels  in  the 
height  is  owing  to  the  aCIion  of  the  drop  upon  the  column 
on  account  of  its  convexity  ;  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the 
increafe  in  the  elevation  of  the  water  is  more  confiderable, 
the  fnialler  the  diameter  of  the  drop  beneath.  The  length 
of  the  fluid  column  which  came  out  by  fubfidence  to  form 
the  drop,  determines  its  mafs;  and,  as  its  furface  is  fphe- 
rical  as  well  as  that  of  the  interior  fluid,  if  we  know  the 
height  of  the  fluid  above  the  fummit  of  the  drop,  and  the 
difiance  of  this  fummit  from  the  plane  of  the  interior 
bore  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  eafy  to  deduce  the  radii  of 
thefe  two  furfaces.  Some  experiments  lead  me  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  furface  of  the  interior  fluid  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  figure  of  an  hemifphere.” 

“  The  theory  which  I  have  adopted,”  obferves  the  fame 
philofopher,  “  likewife  gives  the  explanation  and  meafure 
of  a  Angular  phenomenon  prefented  by  experiment.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  fluid  be  elevated  or  deprefied  between  two  vertical 
planes,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  plunged  in  the  fluid  at 
their  lotfer  extremities,  the  planes  tend  to  come  together. 
Analyfis  (hows  us,  that,  if  the  fluid  be  raifed  between 
them,  each  plane  will  undergo  from  without  inwards  a 
preflure  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  the  fame  fluid,  of 
which  the  height  would  be  half  the  fum  of  the  elevations 
above  the  level  of  the  points  of  contaft  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  furfaces  of  the  fluid  with  the  plane,  and  of  which 
the  bafe  fliould  be  the  parts  of  the  plane  comprifed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  thofe  points. 
If  the  fluid  be  deprefled  between  the  planes,  each  of  them 
will  in  like  manner  undergo  from  without  inwards,  a  pref- 
fure  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  the  fame  fluid,  of  which 
tile  height  w  ould  be  half  the  fum  of  the  deprelfions  below 
the  level  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  interior  and  exte¬ 
rior  furfaces  of  the  fluid  with  the  plane,  and  of  which  the 
bafe  thould  be  the  part  of  the  plane  comprifed  between  the 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  thofe  points.” 

PNEUMATICS ;  or,  the  THEORY  of  ELASTIC  FLUIDS. 

Of  all  the  fenfible  c.omprefiible  fluids,  air  is  the  moft 
familiar;  it  was  the  firfi  ftudied,  and  has-been  the  molt 
minutely  examined.  It  has  therefore  been  generally  taken 
as  the  example  of  their  mechanical  properties  ;  while  thole 
mechanical  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  any  of  them, 
and  therefore  charafteriftic,  have  ulually  been  treated  as 
an  appendix  to  the  general  fcien.ee  of  pneumatics.  No 


objection  occurs  to  us  againfl  this  method,  which  wrll 
therefore  he  adopted  in  the  prefent  fedtion. 

Prop.  XXX.  Air  is  a  ponderous  fluid  which  furrounds  the 
earth. — For,  that  it  is  a  fluid  is  obvious,  becaufe  its  parts 
are  eafily  moved,  and  yield  to  the  fmallefi  inequality  of 
preflure ;  and  that  it  is  ponderous  will  appear  from  the 
following  conliderations : 

1.  It  always  accompanies  this  globe  in  its  orbit  round 
the  fun,  furrounding  it  to  a  certain  diftance,  under  the 
name  of  the  atmojphere ,  which  indicates  the  being  con- 
nedled  with  the  earth  by  its  general  force  of  gravity.  It 
is  chiefly  in  confequence  of  this,  that  it  is  continually 
moving  round  the  earth  from  eaft  to  weft,  forming  what  is 
called  the  trade-wind. 

2.  It  is  in  like  manner  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  air 
that  it  fupportsthe  clouds  and  vapours  which  we  fee  con- 
ftantly  floating  in  it.  We  have  feen  bodies  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  weight  float,  and  even  rife,  in  the  air.  Soap- 
bubbles  and  balloons  filled  with  inflammable  gas  rife  and 
float  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  cork  rifes  in  water.  This 
phenomenon  proves  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  the  fwimming  of  a  piece  of  wood  indicates  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  fupports  it. 

3.  But  we  are  not  left  to  thefe  refined  obfervations  for 
the  proof  of  the  air’s  gravity.  We  may  obl'erve  familiar 
phenomena,  which  would  be  immediate  confequences  of 
the  fuppolition  that  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and,  like  other 
heavy  fluids,  prefles  on  the  outlides  of  all  bodies  immerfed 
in,  or  1'urrounded  by,  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  fhut 
the  nozzle  and  valve-hole  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  after  having 
fqueezed  the  air  out  of  them,  we  fhall  find  that  a  very 
great  force,  even  fome  hundred  pounds,  is  neceflary  for 
feparating  the  boards.  They  are  kept  together  by  the 
preflure  of  the  heavy  air  which  furrounds  them,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  if  they  were  immerfed  in  water.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  flop  the  end  of  a  fyringe  after  its  pifton  has 
been  prefled  down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  attempt  to 
draw  up  the  pifton,  we  fhall  find  a  confiderable  force  ne- 
ceflary,  viz.  about  15  or  16  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  the  feftion  of  the  fyringe.  Exerting  this  force,  we  can 
draw  up  the  pifton  to  the  top,  and  we  can  hold  it  there; 
but,  the  moment  we  ceafe  acting,  the  pifton  ruffles  down 
and  (trikes  the  bottom.  This  is  called  J'udion,  as  we  feel 
fomething  as  it  were  draw  ing  in  the  pifton  ;  but  it  is  really 
the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  preffing  it  in.  And  this 
obtains  in  every  pofition  of  the  fyringe;  becaufe  the  air 
is  a  fluid,  and  prefles  in  every  dirfeftion.  Nay,  it  prefles 
on  the  fyringe  as  well  as  on  the  pifton  ;  and,  if  the  pifton 
be  hung  by  its  ring  on  a  nail,  the  fyringe  requires  force 
to  draw’  it  down  (juft  as  much  as  to  draw  the  pifton  up)  ; 
and  if  it  be  let  go,  it  will  fpring  up,  unlefs  loaded  with 
at  leaft  15  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of  its  tranlverfe 
fedtion . 

4.  Let  the  air  be  exhaufted  from  a  glafs  veflel,  and  by 
means  of  a  cock  let  the  veflel  be  kept  exhaulted  :  if  the 
veflel  be  weighed  while  it  is  exhaufted,  and  then  again 
when  the  air  is  re-admitted,  there  will  be  a  manifeft  dif¬ 
ference,  exhibiting  the  weight  of  as  much  air  as  the  veflel 
contained. 

5.  If  a  glafs  tube  more  than  31  inches  in  length,  one 
end  of  which  is  clofed  up,  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  be 
held  vertically,  the  other  extremity  being  immerfed  in  a 
veflel  of  the  fame  fluid,  then  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will 
defeend  from  the  upper  extremity,  and  will  remain  fuf- 
pended  at  fome  altitude  between  28  and  31  inches  from 
the  furface  of  the  external  mercury  :  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
mercury  is  occafioned  by  the  preflure  of  the  external  air 
upon  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  veflel  ;  when  this 
preflure  is  removed  by  placing  the  tube  and  veflel  under 
a  receiver  and  exhaufting  the  air,  the  mercury,  will  fink, 
in  the  tube,  and  on  re-admitting  the  air,  wit!  rife.  This 
is  called  the  Torricellian  experiment.  The  inftrument  here 
ufed  is  called  a  barometer  ;  becaufe  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  mercury  whole  bafe  is  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  al¬ 
titude  equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  above  the 
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Surface  in  the  refervoir,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
ot  air  extending  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  and  whole 
bafe  is  equal  to  the  fame  orifice.  And  fince  the  weight  of 
this  column  of  quickfilver,  cateris  paribus,  is  at  its  altitude, 
it  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  The  altitude  at 
which  the  mercury  is  fuftained  in  the  barometer  above  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  in  the  refervoir  is  called  the  fandard 
altitude ;  .an d  will  be  the  fame  in  any  number  of  tubes, 
whatever  be  their  bore  or  their  pofition,  provided  the  tube 
be  not  fo  very  (lender  as  to  expole  the  mercury  to  a  fenfi- 
ble  alteration  from  the  capillary  attraction.  Seep.  72r. 

6.  If  a  barometer-tube,  inftead  of  being  hermetically 
fealed  at  the  top,  be  clofely  covered  with  a  piece  of  blad¬ 
der,  the  mercury  will  rife  to  the  fame  height  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  barometer;  but,  on  piercing  the  bladder  with  a  nee¬ 
dle  fo  as  to  admit  the  air,  the  mercury  will  fall  ;  for  in 
this  cafe  the  weight  of  the  air  preffes  upon  the  mercury  in 
the  tube,  and  the  weight  of  thefe  two  together  mull  ob- 
viouf.y  preponderate  over  the  contrary  prelfure,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium. 

Prop.  XXXI.  The  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  varies  at  dif¬ 
ferent  altitudes. — Let  a  gials  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  be 
put  through  a  cork  into  a  large  phial  containing  a  fmall 
quantity  of  coloured  water;  let  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
be  in  the  water ;  and  let  the  cork  and  tube  be  clofely  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  ;  then  blow  through  the 
tube  till  the  quantity  of  air  within  the  phial  is  fo  increafed 
that  the  water  will  rife  above  the  neck  of  the  phial.  Let 
this  phial  be  placed  in  a  veffel  of  fand,  to  keep  the  air 
w  ithin  of  the  fame  temperature ;  then  will  the  water  Hand 
at  different  heights  in  the  tube,  according  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  place  where  it  is  fet ;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  prefl'ureof  the  atmofphere  varies  at  different  altitudes. 
And  the  fame  thing  will  appear  more  clearly  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  article.  In  alcending  the  mountain  of  Snowden, 
which  is  3555  feet  high,  the  barometer  funk  3-8  inches. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air  near 
the  earth’s  furface  to  that  of  water  may  be  afcertained. 
Thus,  if  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  places 
where  the  above  experiment  is  made  be  52.  feet,  and  that 
difference  caufe  a  variation  of  §  of  an  inch  in  the  height 
of  the  water  ;  it  follows,  that  a  column  of  water  of  f  of  an 
inch,  or  of  a  foot,  is  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  air 
of  52  feet,  having  the  fame  bafe  ;  confeqnently  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  water  is  to  that  of  air  as  52  to  or  as  832  to  1. 

Prop.  XXXII.  Air  is  elajlic,  or  capable  of  compreffion  and  ex- 
panfion. — This  is  proved  by  various  experiments:  1.  By 
the  great  expantion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  in  a  bladder 
apparently  nearly  empty,  when  the  air  is  removed  from  the 
external  paj-ts  in  the  receiver.  2.  By  the  extrufion  of  a 
fluid  from  a  glafs  bubble,  by  the  expanfion  of  a  bubble 
of  air  contained  in  it.  3.  By  the  expulfion  of  the  white 
and  yolk  of  an  egg  through  a  fmall  hole  in  the  little  end, 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  greater  end. 

4.  By  putting  an  almoft-emptied  bladder  into  a  fmall  box, 
and  laying  a  proper  weight  on  the  lid,  which,  on  exhauft- 
ing  the  air,  will  be  raifed  up  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air 
in  the  bladder.  5.  Alfoa  bladder  filled  with  air,  and  juft 
made  to  link  with  a  weight,  will  upon  exhauftion  foon  rife 
by  the  expanlion  of  the  contained  air.  6.  Glafs  bubbles 
and  images  filled  with  water  fo  as  to  make  them  juft  fink 
in  that  fluid,  will,  on  exhaufting  the  air  from  the  furface, 
rife  to  the  top  of  the  veffel.  7.  Beer,  cyder,  water,  and 
porous  bodies,  emit  great  quantities  of  air  under  tile  ex- 
liaulted  receiver.  8.  A  fh ri veiled  apple,  wdien  put  under 
an  exhaufted  receiver,  will  have  its  coat  diltended  by  the 
internal  air  fo  as  to  look  fmooth.  9.  If  the  open  end  of 
a  tube,  whole  other  end  is  clofed,be  immerfed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  in  water,  the  lpace  occupied  by  the  air  will  be  di- 
minilhed,  as  the  depth  of  the  tube  or  the  upward  prelfure 
of  the  water  is  increafed  ;  or,  if  the  (horter  leg  of  a  bent 
tube  be  clofed,  and  mercury  poured  into  the  longer,  the 
air  will  be  compreffed  in  the  (horter  leg  into  a  fpaee  con¬ 
tinually  decreaflng  as  the  quantity  of  prefling  mercury  is 
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increafed  ;  and,  if  fome  of  the  mercury  be  taken  from  the 
longer  leg,  the  air  in  the  Ihorter  will  expand  and  occupy  a 
proportionably  larger  fpaee.  10.  The  mercury  may  be 
raifed  by  the  expanlion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  confined  dir 
to  the  fame  height  in  an  exhaufted  tube  above  the  air- 
pump,  as  that  to  which  it  is  raifed  in  the  mercurial  gauge 
by  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  below  it. 

The  limits  of  the  condenfation  and  rarefaction  of  air  by 
human  powers  are  not  afcertained.  Dr.  Hales  found,  that 
when  dry  wood  was  put  into  a  ftrong  veffel,  which  it  al- 
moff  filled,  and  the  remainder  was  filled  with  water,  the 
fwelling  of  the  wood,  occafioned  by  its  imbibition  of  wa¬ 
ter,  condenfed  the  air  of  his  gauge  into  the  thoufandth  of 
its  original  bulk.  He  found  that  pc-afe  treated  in  the  fame 
way  generated  elaflic  air,  which  preffing  on  the  air  in  the 
gauge  condenfed  it  into  the  fifteen  hundredth  part  of  its 
bulk.  This  is  the  greateft  condenfation  that  has  been  af¬ 
certained  with  precilion,  although  in  other  experiments  it 
has  certainly  been  carried  much  further;  but  the  precife 
degree  could  not  be  afcertained.  The  only  life  to  be  made 
of  this  obfervation  at  prefent  is,  that,  fince  we  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  air  in  a  denfity  a  thoufand  times  greater 
than  the  ordinary  denfity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  it  cannot, 
as  fome  imagine,  be  only  a  different  form  of  water;  for  in 
this  ltate  it  isasdenfe  or  denfer  than  water,  and  yet  retains 
its  great  expanfibility. 

Another  important  obfervation  is,  that,  in  every  ftate  of 
denfity  in  which  we  find  it,  it  retains  its  perfeit  fluidity, 
tranfmitting  all  preffures  which  are  applied  to  it  with  un- 
diminilhed  force,  as  appears  by  the  equality  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  between  the  oppofing  columns  of  water  or  other 
fluid  by  which  it  is  compreffed,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  all  motions  are  performed  in  it  in  the  molt  com¬ 
preffed  ftates  in  which  we  can  make  obfervation s  of  this 
kind.  This  fad:  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  opinion 
of  tliofe  who  aferibe  the  elafticity  of  air  to  the  fpringy 
ramified  ftrudrure  of  its  particles,  touching  each  other 
like  fo  many  pieces  of  fponge  or  foot-balls.  A  colledion 
of  fuch  particles  might  indeed  be  pervaded  by  folid  bodies 
wdth  confiderable  eafe,  if  they  were  merely  touching  each 
other,  and  not  fubjeded  to  any  external  prelfure.  But, 
the  moment  fuch  prelfure  is  exerted,  and  the  affemblage 
fqueezed  into  a  fmaller  fpaee,  each  prelfes  on  its  adjoining 
particles;  they  are  individually  comprefled,  flattened  in 
their  touching  furfaces,  and  before  the  denfity  is  doubled  they 
are  fqueezed  into  the  form  of  perfect  cubes,  and  compofe 
a  mats,  which  may  indeed  propagate  prelfure  from  one 
place  to  another  in  an  impeded:  manner,  and  with  great 
diminution  of  its  intenfity,  but  will  no  more  be  fluid  than 
a  mafs  of  foft  clay. 

Prop.  XXXIII.  The  elafic  force  of  the  air  is  equal  to  the 
force  of  compreffion. — For,  if  the  air  be  exhaulted  from  an 
open  tube  whole  lower  part  is  immerfed  in  a  veffel  con¬ 
taining  mercury,  the  air  within  the  velfel  being. prevented 
from  efcaping,  then  will  this  air  by  its  elafticity  force  the 
mercury  up  the  tube  very  nearly  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
would  be  raifed  by  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere. 

This  Propofition  is  lometinies  proved,  independent  of 
experiment,  In  the  following  manner:  If  the  force  with 
which  the  air  endeavours  to  expand  itfelf  when  it  is  coin- 
prelfed  were  lefs  than  the  comprefting  force,  it  would  yield 
(till  further  to  that  force  ;  if  it  were  greater,  it  could  not 
have  yielded  fo  far.  Confequently,  when  any  force  has 
fo  compreffed  the  air  that  it  remains  at  relt,  the  force  of 
the  air  arifing  from  its  elafticity  can  neither  be  greater 
nor  iefs  than  the  comprefling  iorce  ;  that  is,  it  mult  be 
equal  to  it.  But  it  mull  be  eonfeffed  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  experimental  proof  is  the  molt  latisfadory.  See  the 
article  Aerology,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

Prop.  XXXIV.  Heat  increafes  the  claflicity  of  the  air,  and 
cold  diminifhes  it ;  or,  heat  expands,  and  cold  condenfes,  the  air. 

— This  property  is  likewife  proved  by  experience.  1, 
Tie  a  bladder  very  clofe  with  fome  air  in  it,  and  lay  it  be¬ 
fore  the  fire;  then,  as  it  warms  it  will  more  and  more 
dillend  the  bladder,  and  at  laft  burit  it,  if  the  heat  be  con- 
3  t-imied* 
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tinned,  and  increafed  high  enough.  But,  if  the  bladder  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  as  it  cools  it  will  contract  again, 
as  before.  Indeed  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  firli 
air-balloons  were  made  by  Montgolfier;  for,  by  beating 
the  air  within  them  by  a  fire  underneath,  the  hot  air  dif- 
tends  them  to  a  fize  which  occupies  a  fpace  in  the  atmof- 
phere,  whofe  weight  of  common  air  exceeds  that  of  the 
balloon.  2.  Alfo,  if  a  cup  or  glafs,  with  a  little  air  in  it, 
be  inverted  into  a  veflel  of  water;  and  the  whole  be  heated 
over  the  fire,  or  otherwise;  the  air  in  the  top  will  expand 
til!  it  fill  the  glafs,  and  expel  the  water  out  of  it  ;  and  part 
of  the  air  itfelf  will  follow,  by  continuing  or  increafing 
the  heat.  Many  other  experiments  to  the  fame  effect 
might  be  adduced.  The  expanfion  of  air,  though  expofed 
to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  is  not  the  fame  in  experiments 
made  at  different  times  ;  owing  to  the  difference  of  denfity, 
coldnefs,  humidity,  &c.  The  expanlive  force  of  hot  (team 
may  exceed  the  force  of  gunpowder  more  than  30  times, 
and  indeed  is  irrefiftrble  when  the  force  is  intenfe.  Hence 
it  follows,  that,  when  air  is  much  impregnated  with  water, 
it  will  poffefs  an  expanfive  power,  by  heat,  much  greater 
than  that  of  pure  air.  Whether  the  degree  of  expanfion 
in  pure  air  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  heat  by  which  it 
is  produced,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  manifeft  that  the  va¬ 
riation  of  fpace  occupied  by  a  portion  of  air  expofed  to 
different  degrees  of  heat  may  be  fufficient  to  convey  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  afhial  quantity,  of  heat.  Upon  this 
principle,  therefore,  have  been  conflrucled  air-thermome¬ 
ters,  to  exhibit  finall  variations  of  heat. 

There  is  no  general  rule  for  the  degree  of  expanfion  to 
which  different  bodies  are  fubjecl  by  being  expofed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat.  Taking  an  average,  however,  it  has 
been  found,  by  experiment,  that  for  r?ch  degree  of  heat 
meafured  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  mercury,  water, 
and  air,  expand  by  the  following  parts  of  their  own 
bulk,  viz. 

Mercury  the  9600th  "J 

Water  6666th  >part  of  its  own  bulk. 

Air  43  5th  J 

Tn  mercury  the  correfponding  expanfions  for  i°  gra¬ 
dually  diminifh,  being  expreffed  by  ’0001177  at  2°  of  the 
thermometer,  and  by  ’0000783  at  212°;  but  at  12°  the 
expanfion  correfponding  to  a  degree  of  variation  in  heat 
is  ’0001160,  and  at  1020  it  is  -0001003,  fo  that  between 
thefe  limits  the  variation  in  the  meafure  of  expanfion  is 
very  trifling.  Taking  into  the  effimate  the  changes  in 
the  expanfion,  See.  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thefe  fluids  at 
different  temperatures  have  been  hated  as  below. 

Spec.  giav.  of  ail  1  1  when  the  barom.  is.  at  29^27 

water  836  hnd  the  thermom.  at  53°. 
mercury  113  65  J 

Oi  thus,  aii  1  I  when  the  barom.  is  29-27  and 

|  the  thermom.  at  550. 
mercury  11315J  ->-> 

Or  thus,  air  1  when  the  barom.  is  29^5  and  the 

water  826  >  thermom.  is  5  50  which  are  their 

mercury  11227  J  mean  heights  in  this  country. 

Orthus,air  1201  or  i-ti 

water  1000  >in  the  laft  circumftances. 
mercury  13592  J 

Or  thus, air  i’222  or  i-IA  ,  .  . 

’  ■  9  I  nearly,  when  the  barom.  is  30. 

water  1000  ,  /,  ’  ,  .  J 

,  f  and  the  thermometer 
mercury  1  3600  J  33 

On  this  fubjecl:  the  ftudent  may  advantageoufly  confult 
General  Roy’s  paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii.  Alfo 
Sbuckburgh’s and  M.  de  Luc’s  papers  in  the  lame  volume. 

Prop.  XXXV.  To  invefligate  equations  of  equilibrium  for 
elaflic  fluids. — This  will  be  very  eafy,  if  we  confider  that 
fuch  fluids  mull,  from  the  nature  of  perfedl  elafticity,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fmaller  fpace  in  proportion  as  the  forces  which 
comprefs  them  are  greater,  and  re  It  ore  themfelves  to  their 
primitive  volumes  when  the  aflion  of  the  comprelTing 
forces  ceafe.  Let,  then,  P  be  a  prefl'ure  exerted  upon  a 
quantity  M  of  the  fluid,  whofe  denfity  is  D ;  p  another 
prefl'ure,  m  the  mafs  or  volume  the  fluid  takes  in  confe- 


quenee  of  this  prefl'ure,  and  d  the  denfity  of  this  mafs; 
fo  (hall  we  have  thefe  equations: 

PM —pm,  MD —md,  and  Vd—pD  -  (I.) 

When  P —p,  then  M— m,  as  is  obvious. 

Thefe  values  only  give  the  p  refill  res  exerted  upon  a  unit 
of  iui  face  j  but,  if  we  drop  the  confideration  of  gravity,  or 
any  other  force  which  may  caufe  a  variation  of  denfity  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  fluid,  we  may  then  reafon  from 
the  principles  of  hydroftatics.  This  granted,  the  prefl'ure  p 
exerted  upon  any  furface  denoted  by  a  will  be 
a  d  a  M  „ 

p——?,orp=s - P  -  -  -  (II.) 

Preflures  being  commonly  valued,  as  we  have  often  feen, 
by  weights,  we  may  reprefent  that  which  is  exerted  upon, 
a  unit  of  furface  by  the  weight  of  a  prifm  of  the  fame 
fluid  whofe  height  will  be  given.  Let  H  be  the  height 
correfponding  to  P,  and  h  to ' p  ■,  then  we  have  HD  %r 
the  mafs  of  this  prifm,  and  HD#  its  weight,  (g  denoting 
the  force  of  gravity  ;)  hence  P=HD#;  and  in  like  manner 
p=/idg.  Subflituting  thefe  for  P  and  p  in  the  equations 
marked  (I.)  above,  we  have  kD  —  Wd,  and  /usaiHM, 
Whence  we  learn  that  the  property  of  non-elaliic  fluids 
obtains  likewife  with  regard  to  elaflic  fluids. 

Inftead  of  taking  the  fame  fluid,  we  may  employ  another 
whofe  denfity  is  ^ ;  and,  by  proceeding  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
get  the  following  general  equation  for  the  prefl'ure  : 

M  _  d 

p~~agm-~ag^n  -  -  (III.) 

Many  other  equations  might  be  deduced  with  equal  faci¬ 
lity  ;  but  tbofe  here  given  are  among  the  molt  ufeful. 

Prop.  XXXVI.  If  an  elaflic  fluid  be  quiefeent,  and  com - 
pofed  of  particles  equally  repulflve  at  equal  di/lances,  and  at  un¬ 
equal  defiances ,  repelling  each,  other  according  to  any  law  of  the 
difiance,  its  denfity  will  be  uniform. — For,  it  the  diflances  of 
any  two  particles  from  an  intermediate  particle  be  un¬ 
equal,  their  repulfive  forces  mull  be  unequal,  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  motion  mull  enfue  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothefls;  therefore  the  fluid  muff  have  its  particles  at 
equal  diftances,  or  be  uniformly  denfe. 

Cor.  If  any  portion  of  an  elaflic  fluid  be  uniformly  denfe, 
and  equally  comprefled  on  all  tides,  it  mud  be  quiefeent. 

Prop.  XXXVII.  If  the  compcment  particles  of  an  uniform  cu¬ 
bical  mafs  of  fluid  repel  cadi  other,  with  forces  varying  according 
to  any  inverfe  or  diretl  ratio  of  their  diflances  ( lefs  than  the  diredl 
duplicate)  the  fluid  will  be  elaflic. — For  the  whole  repulfive 
force  of  any  l'urface  of  the  fluid  is  as  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticles  in  that  furface,  and  the  force  of  each,  or  as  the  num¬ 
ber  in  L  the  length  of  that  furface,  into  the  number  in  B 
the  breadth,  into  the  force  of  each  particle;  or,  fubftitut- 
ing  R  for  the  whole  repulfive  force  of  the  furface,  I  for  the 
interval  or  diftance  between  two  contiguous  particles,  and 
F  for  the  fpree  with  which  they  repel  each  other,  R  will 

F 

vary  as  — <  Hence,  if  F  vary  in  any  inverfe  ratio,  or  any 
J  1 2 

direft  ratio  lefs  than  the  duplicate  ratio  of  I,  R  will  vary 
in  fome  inverfe  ratio  of  I ;  which  is  a  neceflary  condition 
of  elaflic  fluids. 

Prop.  XXXVIII.  If  the  particles  of  an  elaflic  fluid  repel 
each  other  with  forces  varying  inverfely,  as  the  n lh  power  of 

their  diflances,  that  is,  as  — ,  and  the  compr  effing  force  C  upon 

any  furface  be  equal  to  its  whole  repulfive  force  R,  then  will  C 

n~Yz 

vary  as  that  power  of  the  denfity  D  whofe  exponent  is  — - — .— 

For,  let  a  portion  of  the  fluid  be  contained  in  a  given  cubic 
fpace,  one  of  whofe  faces  is  the  reftangle  of  Lx B,  the 
comprefling  force  being  applied  to  that  furface.  Now, 
the  number  of  particles  in  the  given  fquare  furface  is 

as  ;  and,  by  hypothefls,  the  force  F,  with  which  two 

particles  repel  each  other,  is  as  -i;  5  therefore  the  elaflic 

force 
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force  of  the  fluid,  and  of  confequence  the  compreffl.ve 

1 

force  C,  is  as  — x  —  or  as  I"*2  .  But  the  denfity  of  the 
I"  l2 

fluid  contained  in  the  given  cubical  fpace  is  inverfely  as 
the  cube  of  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of  the  par¬ 
ticles;  that  is,  Da-,  and  I OC-^7  5  whence,  by  fubfii- 
t3  Ds 


h  of  the  mercury  in 
jj  —hcl—}  36o°  x 


tuting  D~ ‘s  for  I,  in  the  expreflion  C  CX  I "  F  2  ,  we  have 
«+a_ 

c  a  d  3  . 

Cor.  1.  Converfely,  if  D  3  vary  as  C,  the  repulfive 

-For,  the 
»F  2 

quantity  of  matter  being  given,  D  a  --^Ot  —  and  D  3 


force  of  each  particle,  or  F,  mult  vary  as 


1“ 
1  1 


will  vary  as  I"+2  ;  but  F  varies  as  C  divided  by  the  num- 
ber  of  particles  in  L2,  or  as  Cx  I2,  or  CX  ^  3  X  I2,  or 

a  I2 


+2  I 

I  or  a  -  • 


Cor.  2.  Flence  again  we  fee,  flnce  72  +  2  muff  be  always 
pofitive  to  make  C  pofitive,  that  n  mint  be  either  lb  me 
whole  pofitive  number,  ora  negative  number  lefs  than  2,  in 
orderto  conllitutea  fluid  of  particles  which  repel  each  other. 

Cor.  3.  If  water  be  fuppofed  comprefiible  in  a  very  fmall 
degree,  the  particles  mull  be  kept  at  a  diltance  by  forrje 
repulfive  force,  while  D  remains  nearly  conltant.  Now, 

n-1-2  a 

fince  C  CX  D  3  ,  we  (hall  have  D  OC  C  “  F  2  ;  in  which, 
3 

that  C  ’•  F  2  may  be  nearly  invariable,  n  mud  be  a  very 
great  number ;  hence,  according  to  this  hy pot  hefts,  the  re¬ 
pulfive  force  of  the  particles  of  water  varies  inverfely  in  a 
very  high  power  of  their  diftances. 

Cor.  4.  When  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  varies  as  the  force 

2 

■which  comprefles  it,  orDaC,  the  expreflion  CctD  3 
1+2 

becomes  CaD  3  and  n—  13  whence  F OC—  becomes 

Far.  or  the  force  of  each  particle  is  inverfely  as  the 

interval  between  two  contiguous  particles. 

Cor.  5.  Hence,  becaufe  the  denfity  of  the  air  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  force  which  comprefles  it,  its  confti- 
tuent  particles  mu  ft  repel  one  another  with  forces  varying 
inverfely  as  their  diftances. 

Cor.  6.  The  denfity  of  the  air  varying  as  the  comprefling 
force,  and  that  perpetually  decreafing  in  afcending  the  at- 
Hioipjiere,  the  denfity  and  elafticity  of  the  air  alio  perpe¬ 
tually  decreafe. 

A  homogeneous  almofphere  is  an  atmofphere  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  fame  weight  as  that  which  actually  furrounds  the 
earth  ;  its  denfity  being  uniform,  and  every-where  equal 
to  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  the  earth’s  furface. 

Prop.  XXXIX.  To  find  the  altitude  of  a  homogeneous  at¬ 
mofphere. — Let  H  be  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmof¬ 
phere,  its  uniform  denfity  being  D,  the  fame  as  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  air  prefling  upon  the  mercury  in  the  bafin  of 
t.he  barometer  5  h  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  tube,  and  d  the  denfity  of  that  fluid  ;  then 

hd 

(Prop.  XXXV.)  M =m,  or  HD=.hd-,  whence,  H=— • 

Now  it  appears  from  experiment,  that,  when  the  denlities 
of  air  and  mercury  D  andd  are  as  if  and  13600,  the  height 
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the  barometer  is  feet.  Hence, 

—  — 27818  feet,  =5’268  miles.  So  that 

D  1 

the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere  is  rather  more 
than  5J  miles. 

Cor.  If  it  were  not  for  the  changes  of  temperature,  the 
height  of  H  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere  would  be  in¬ 
variable,  whatever  might  be  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  For,  if  d  be  conftant,  becaufe  the  fpecinc 
gravity  of  air  varies  as  D  its  denfity,  and  this  again  as  k, 

the  height  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  it  follows  that  —  isin- 

h  d 

variable,  and  confequently  H=—  is  conftant  likewife. 

Prop.  XL.  Suppofng  the  force  of  gravity  to  vary  as  the  nth 
power  of  the  difiance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ,  and  the  com- 
prefive  force  to  vary  as  the  denfity ;  to  find  the  relation  between, 
the  denfity  of  the  air  and  the  altitude  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth.- — Let  x  reprefent  the  variable  diltance  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  the  radius  of  the  earth  being  unity,  d  the 
denfity  of  theairat  the  diltance  x,  and  H  the  height  of  the 
homogeneous  atmofphere.  Now,  fince  by  hypothefis  the 
comprefling  force  varies  as  the  denfity,  the  fluxion  of  the 
former  will  vary,  as  the  fluxion  of  the  latter ;  while,  at  any 
diltance,  x  the  fluxion  of  the  comprefiing  force  mult  vary 
as  the  force  of  gravity,  the  denfity,  and  the  fluxion  of  the 
altitude,  conjointly  ;  fo  that  the  fluxion  of  the  comprefling 
force  will  he  to  that  of  the  denfity  in  the  conftant  ratio 
of  x”dx  to — d,  the  latter  fluxion  having  the  negative  fign, 
becaufe  the  denfity  decreafes  while  the  altitude  increafes. 
Confequently,  lince  by  the  definition  of  a  homogeneous 
atmofphere  H  will  reprefent  the  comprefling  force  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  we  have  H  :  1  ::  x"dx  :  — d,  whence 
d  1 

xnx— — Hx— ;  >  an<3  —7—= — H  .hyp.  log.  r/4-C. 

d  '  n- 1 

Now,  to  correct  the  fluent,  we  mult  confider  that,  when 
x—i,  d~  1  ;  whence  we  find  C=: — —  for  the  value  of  the 


72+1 


conltant  quantity ;  and  the  correft  fluent  is 
hyp.  log.  d. 


ttF1 


,  —  , - H. 

n-\-i  n-\-i 

liyp.  log.  d ■,  which  is  the 


l  - A  TJ 

Hence  — - u 

n-\-i 

general  equation  exprelling  the  relation  between  the  alti¬ 
tude  and  the  denfity. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  force  of  gravity  varies  inverfely  as  the 
.  1 — jv'T1 

fquare  of  thediftance,  ?z= — 2, and  =H  .  hyp,  log.  d, 

becomes  -  —  i=H  .  hyp.  log.  d.  So  that,  if  x  increafe  in 

harmonical  progreflion,  i  will  decreafe  in  arithmetical  pro- 

greflion  ;  and  confequently  hyp.  log.  d  will  decreafe  in 
arithmetical  progreflion. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  force  of  gravity  be  fuppofed  conftant,  71—0, 
and  1 — x=H  .  hyp,  log.  d.  Confequently,  if  *  increafe 
in  arithmetical  progreflion,  fince  1 — x  will  then  decreafe 
in  arithmetical  progreflion,  the  hyp.  log.  of  d  will  decreafe 
in  arithmetical  progreflion. 

Cor.  3.  Since  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  are  to  the  common 
logarithms  in  aconllant  ratio,  viz.  that  of  1  to  ’43429448, 
& c.  it  follows  that,  when  x  increafes  in  arithmetical  pro¬ 
greflion,  the  common  logarithms  of  the  denlities  will  de¬ 
creafe  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  and  the  denflties  them- 
felves  in  geometrical  progreflion,  oil  the  fuppofition  of 
equal  gravity. 

Cor.  4.  Hence,  retaining  the  fame  hypothefis,  different 
altitudes  above  the  earth’s  furface  will  vary  as  the  negative 
logarithms  of  the  denflties  or  weights  of  air  at  thofe  al¬ 
titudes.  So  that,  if  D  and  d  denote  the  denflties  at  the 
heights  H  and  /;,  fince  Hot — log.  D,  and  hQ, — log.  d,  the 
8  Y  differencs 
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difference  H — //Of— log*  D— ( — log.  d )  Of  log.  D — log.  d, 

orCClog.  And  if  H=o,  or  D  =  the  denfity  at  the 

earth’s  furface,  then  any  altitude  above  the  furface  is  as 
,  .  ,  D  D 

tne  log.  ot  — .  Or,  generally,  the  log  of  —  varies  as  the 

altitude  of  the  one  place  above  the  other,  whether  the 
lower  place  be  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  or  not;  and  upon 
this  property  is  founded  the  method  of  finding  the  heights 
of  mountains,  &c.  by  the  barometer. 

Prop  XLI.  To  determine  the  aElual  denfity  of  the  atmofpheric 
air  at  any  altitude  above  the  earth's  furface. — This  may  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  the  equation  in  Cor.  i.  Prop.  XL. 
but  with  greater  facility  by  means  of  the  atmofpherical  lo¬ 
garithmic,  thus  :  As  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  at- 
mofphere  is  to  the  modulus  of  Briggs’s  fydem,  lb  is  the 
given  altitude  in  feet  to  a  fourth  number,  which  in  the 
common  tables  is  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  denfity 
of  the  air  at  the  earth’s  furface  to  its  denfity  exprefled  by 
unity  at  the  propofed  height,  on  the  fuppofition  of  equal 
gravity.  But,  if  we  attend  to  the  variation  of  gravity,  the 
procel's  will  be  this:  Suppofe  C  to  be  the  point  at  which 
the  denfity  is  required;  make  OC  :  OA  ::  OA  :  Or,  or 
OC  :  OA  ::  AC  :  Ac;  and  Ac  thus  obtained  will  be  the 
height  to  which  the  denfity  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  analogy,  on  the  hypothefis  of  equal  gravity. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  height  of  7  miles, and  con¬ 
ceive  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  be  4000  miles.  Then  fliall  we 

have  OC  (=4007)  :  OA  (=4000)  :  AC(=7)  :  Ac— 4°°0><- 

4007 

=e6,98777  miles  =36895!  feet.  Wherefore,  taking  27600 
feet  for  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofphere,  we  dial  l 
have  27600  :  ’43439448  ::  36895!  :  ’5806957,  which  is  the 
common  logarithm  of  3*80799,  or  3-808  nearly.  Confe- 
quently  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  the  earth’s  furface  is  to 
its  denfity  at  the  altitude  of  7  miles  as  to  i  nearly,  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity.  This 
refult  agrees  nearly  with  experiments.  Thus  Mr.  Cotes 
inferred  from  the  French  experiment  at  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
that  at  the  altitude  of  7  miles  the  air  was  rather  more  than 
4  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  but,  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cafwell,  at  Snowden,  he  concluded 
that  at  the  fame  altitude  of  7  miles  the  air  was  not  quite 
4  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface.  And  fir  Ifaac  Newton, 
in  the  laft  edition  of  his  Optics,  dates  it  at  4  times  rarer  at 
the  height  of  7!  miles  ;  which,  properly  reduced,  gives  3’86 
for  the  comparative  rarity  at  7  miles. 

Returning  to  the  hypothefis  of  equal  gravity,  we  may 
jreadily  find  an  equation  for  the  altitude,  which  fliall  in¬ 
clude  the  changes  in  temperature.  Such  an  equation,  de¬ 
duced  from  thedenfity  of  the  air  at  the  earth’s  furface,  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Atmosphere,  vol.  ii. 
p.  480. 

I11  Dr.  Robifon’s  method  no  tables  are  required  ;  it  will 
be  fufficiently  exadt  for  mod  purpofes,  and  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remember.  It  was  deduced  from  thefe  confidera- 
tions. 

1.  The  height  through  which  we  mud  rife  in  order  to 
produce  any  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  is  in- 
verfely  proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  air,  that  is,  to 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer. 

2.  When  the  barometer  dands  at  30  inches,  and  the  air 
and  quickfilver  are  of  the  temperature  320,  we  mud  rife 
through  87  feet  to  produce  a  depreffion  of  ^  of  an  inch. 

3.  But,  if  the  air  be  of  a  different  temperature,  this  87 
feet  mud  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  about  o’2i  of  a 
.foot,  for  every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperature 
from  3 20. 

4.  Every  degree  of  difference  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
mercury  at  the  two  dations  makes  a  change  of  2-833  feet, 
or  2  feet  10  inches  in  the  elevation. 

Hence  the  following  Rule:  Firdly,  Take  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  barometric  heights  in  tenths  of  an  inch. 


Call  this  D,  Secondly,  Multiply  the  difference  d  be- 
tween  320  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  by  21, 
and  take  the  fum  or  difference  of  this  product  and  87 
feet.  This  is  the  height  through  which  we  muft  rife  to 
caufe  the  barometer  to  fall  from  30  inches  to  29-9  ;  and  may 
be  called  h.  Thirdly,  Let  m  be  the  mean  between  the  two 

barometric  heights:  then  is  the  approximated  ele¬ 
vation  very  nearly.  Ladly,  Multiply  the  difference  5  of 
the  mercurial  temperatures  by  2-833  feet,  and  add  this  pro¬ 
duct  to  the  approximated  elevation  if  the  upper  barome¬ 
ter  has  been  the  warmed,  otherwife  fubtradt  it  ;  then  will 
the  refulting  fum  or  difference  be  the  correfted  elevation. 

Or,  this  Rule  may  be  exprefled  by  the  following  for¬ 
mula  ;  where  d  is  the  difference  between  320  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air,  D  is  the  difference  of  barometric 
heights  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  in  is  the  mean  barometric 
height,  o  the  difference  between  the  mercurial  temperatures, 

and  E  is  the  correct  elevation.  F  —  8  7  ~°  1  ^  ^  •*- 

.  m 
^Xa-833. 

For  an  example,  fuppofe  that  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  at  the  lower  dation  was  at  29-4  inches,  its  tempe¬ 
rature  500  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  tile  air  450;  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the 
upper  dation  25-19  inches,  its  temperature  46°,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  390. 

Here  0=294 — 251-9=42-1 
//=87-j-(icX-2i)=:89'r 

w=i(29-44-25-i9)=27-295 

50  JlJiI  m  ■*  * 

— —  =  approximate  elevation  =  •  •  4123-24 

Correftion  for  temp,  of  mercury  4Xa’833=  n'33 

Corrected  elevation  in  feet  .  .  4111*9! 

Ditto  in  fathoms  '  •  •  687^2 


Other  methods  are  quoted  under  Barometer,  vol.  ii. 
In  that  ai  tide  alfo  we  have  given  figures  of  the  various 
kinds  Ot  barometers,  with  the  methods  of  making  them, 
and  of  foretelling  the  weather,  as  well  as  of  mea luring 
heights,  by  their  means.  And  from  the  ufe  of  the  molt 
accurate  of  thofe  indruments,  in  the  hands  of  the  molt 
careful  experimenters,  has  been  formed  the  following  lid 
of  the  altitudes  of  lome  of  the  molt  remarkable  moun¬ 
tains  See.  above  the  ievelof  the  lea. 


Peak  of  Himmaleh,  in  Thibet 
Chimborazo,  in  South  America 
Cayambe  Outcou,  ditto  - 

Antifana  -  -  _ 

Mountain  of  Potofi,  in  La  Plata 
Volcano  of  Popocatipee,  in  Mexico 
Pichinha  - 

Mont  Blanc,  (highed  in  Europe) 

Oertler  Spitze,  in  the  Tyrol 

Monte  Rofa,  Alps  -  .  „ 

Mountains  of  Geefh,  in  Abyffinia 

Petcha,  or  Hamar,  in  Chinefe  Tartary 

Pic  of  Teneriffe  ... 

Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra  ... 

Aiguille  d’Argenture,  Alps 

Highed  Peak  of  the  Atlas  Chain 

Pic  d’Offano,  Pyrennees  - 

Mount  St.  Elias,  on  the  N.  W.  coaft  of  America 

Mount  AEtna 

Compafs  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hone 

City  of  Quito  - 

Mount  Lebanon  and  Mount  Ararat 

Pic  du  Midi,  Pyrennees  ... 

Mount  Cenis  ... 

Mount  St.  Gothard  - 

Canegou,  Pyrennees  .  . 

Gondor,  in  Abyffinia  - 


Englilh  Feeff 


25000 
*9595 
*939* 
19290 
1 8000 
16365 
J  5670 
15662 

*54-3® 
1 5084 
15050 
15000 
.  14026 
13842 
1340a 
11980 
11700 
12672 
*°954 

30000 

9977 
9500 
9300 
9212 
9075 
8  544 
8440 
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Eng.  Feet. 

Source  of  the  Nile  -  8082 

Monaftery  of  St.  Bernard,  (the  higheft  inhabited? 

ground  in  Europe)  -  -  -  S  ' 

Pic  de  los  Reyes,  Pyrennees  -  -  7620 

Chain  of  Olympus  -  -  .  -  6500 

Stony  Mountains  in  the  N.  W.  parts  of  America  6200 
Elaaferk,  in  Old  Greenland  -  6000 

Mount  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne  -  -  5088 

Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Gargara  -  -  496° 

Mount  Hecla,  in  Iceland  -  -  -  4887 

Ben  Nevis  (higheft  in  Great  Britain)  «  -  4380 

Mount  Vefuvius  -  -  39  3  8 

Ben  Lawers,  Perthfhire  *  -  -3^5^ 

Ben  Moir,  Scotland  -  -  3723 

Mount  Mifery,  St.  Chriftopher’s,  W.  I.  •>  3711 

Snowden,  Carnarvonfnire  -  3555 

Cader  Idris,  Merionethfliire  *■  355° 

Ben  Glee  -  -  -  ->  -  3472 

Schehallion  -  -  34^ 1 

Table  Mountain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  -  3454 

Mount  Athos,  in  European  Turkey  -  -  3353 

Hartfell,  Dumfrierlhire  -  33°4 

Ben  Lomond,  Stirlingfhire  -  -  3108 

The  Ghauts,  in  Hindooftan,  -  -  3000 

Diana’s  Peak,  St.  Helena  -  -  '*  2692 

Cheviot  Hills,  Roxburghfhire  -  -  2682 

Tinto  -  2342 

Mount  Carmel,  Afiatic  Turkey  -  -  2000 

Gibraltar,  higheft  point  of  -  -  1539 

Lake  of  Geneva  -  1232 

Cafpian  Sea,  below  the  Ocean  ...  306 

This  laft  is  fo  Angular,  that  is  necefiary  to  give  the  au¬ 
thority  on  which  the  determination  is  founded.  It  is  de¬ 
duced  from  nine  years  obfervations  with  the  barometer 
at  Aftrachan  by  Mr.  Lecre,  compared  with  a  feries  of  ob¬ 
fervations  made  with  the  fame  barometer  at  Sc.  Peterf- 
burgh. 

Of  the  Thermometer.  Plate  XXL 

The  thermometer  is  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  any  body.  The  thermometer 
was  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but,  like  many  other  ufeful  inventions,  it  has  been 
found  impoflible  to  afeertain  to  whom  the  honour  of  it 
belongs.  Boerhaave  aferibes  it  to  Cornelius  Drebbel  of 
Alcmar,  his  own  countryman.  Fulgentius  attributes  it  to 
his  mailer  Paul  Sarpi,  the  great  oracle  of  the  Venetian  re¬ 
public  ;  and  Viviani  gives  the  honour  of  it  to  Galileo. 
But  all  fhefe  are  pofthumous  claims.  Sanctorius  claims 
this  honour  to  himfelf;  and  his  aftertion  is  corroborated 
by  Borelli,  and  Malpighi  of  the  Florentine  academy, 
whofe  partiality  is  not  to  be  fufpeHed  in  favour  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Patavinian  fchool.  Perhaps  the  bed  way  to 
reconcile  thefe  different  claims  would  be,  to  fuppofe  that 
the  thermometer  was  really  invented  by  different  perfons 
about  the  fame  time.  We  know  that  there  are  certain 
periods  in  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  when  the  ftream  of  hu¬ 
man  genius  runs  in  the  fame  direction,  and  moves  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  objeft.  That  part  of  the  current  which 
reaches  the  objeH  firft  may  pofiefs  the  title ;  but  the  other 
parts  follow  fo  rapidly  and  arrive  fo  foon  after,  that  it  is 
impoflible  for  a  fpeftator  to  decide  which  is  firft  in  point 
of  time. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  of  this  inftrument  for  meafuring  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  was  the  air-tkermometer.  It  is  a 
well  known  fa6l  that  air  expands  with  heat  fo  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  more  fpace  than  it  does  when  cold,  and  that  it  is 
condenfed  by  cold  fo  as  to  occupy  lefs  fpace  than  when 
warmed, and  that  this  expanfion  and  condenfation  is  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  applied. 
The  principle  then  on  which  the  air-thermometer  was 
conftrufted  is  very  Ample.  The  air  was  conAned  in  a 
tube  by  means  of  forae  coloured  liquor;  the  liquor  rofe 
or  fell  according  as  the  air  became  expanded  or  condenfed. 
What  the  ftrft  form  of  the  tube  was,  cannot  now  perhaps 
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be  well  known  ;  but  the  following  defeription  of  the  air- 
thermometer  will  fully  explain  its  nature.  The  air-ther¬ 
mometer  conAfts  of  a  glafs  tube  B  E,  (Ag.  34.)  connected 
at  one  end  with  a  large  glafs  ball  A,  and  at  the  other  end 
immerfed  in  an  open  veflel,  or  terminating  in  a  ball  DE, 
with  a  narrow  oriAce  at  D  ;  which  veflel,  or  ball,  contains 
any  coloured  liquor  that  will  not  eaflly  freeze.  Aqua¬ 
fortis  tinged  of  a  Ane  blue  colour  with  a  folution  of  vi¬ 
triol  or  copper,  or  fpirit  of  wine  tinged  with  cochineal, 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe.  But  the  ball  A  muft  be  Arft 
moderately  warmed,  fo  that  a  part  of  the  air  contained  in 
it  may  be  expelled  through  the  oriAce  D  ;  and  then  the 
liquor  prefled  by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  will  enter 
the  ball  D  E,  and  rife,  for  example,  to  the  middle  of  the 
tube  at  C,  at  a  mean  temperature  of  the  weather;  and  in 
this  ftate  the  liquor  by.  its  weight,  and  the  air  included 
in  the  ball  A,  &c.  by  its  elafticity,  will  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  As  the  furrounding  air 
becomes  warmer,  the  air  in  the  ball  and  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  expanding  by  heat,  will  drive  the  liquor  into  the 
lower  ball,  and  confequently  its  furface  will  defeend  ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  ambient  air  becotnes  colder,  that  in 
the  ball  is  condenfed,  and  the  liquor  prefled  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmofphere  will  afeend ;  fo  that  the  liquor  in  the 
tube  will  afeend  or  defeend  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
ftate  of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  inftrument.  To  the 
tube  is  affixed  a  fcale  of  the  fame  length,  divided  upwards 
and  downwards  from  the  middle  C  into  100  equal  parts, 
by  means  of  which  the  afcent  and  defeent  of  the  liquor 
in  the  tube,  and  confequently  the  variations  in  the  cold  oc 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  may  be  obferved.  This  inftru¬ 
ment  was  extremely  defeftive  ;  for  the  air  in  the  tube 
was  not  only  affefted  by  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  but  alfo  by  its  weight. 

2.  The  air  being  found  improper  for  meafuring  with 
accuracy  the  variations  of  heat  and  cold  according  to  the 
form  of  the  thermometer  which  was  ftrft  adopted,  another 
fluid  was  propofed  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century  by  the  Florentine  academy.  This  fluid  was  fpirit: 
of  wine,  or  alcohol,  as  it  is  now  generally  named.  The 
alcohol,  being  coloured,  was  incloled  in  a  very  Ane  cylin¬ 
drical  glafs  tube,  previoufly  exhaufted  of  its  air,  having  a 
hollow  ball  at  one  end  A,  Ag.  35.  and  hermetically  fealed 
at  the  other  end  D.  The  ball  and  tube  are  Ailed  with 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  to  a  convenient  height,  as  to  C, 
when  the  weather  is  of  a  mean  temperature,  which  may 
be  done  by  inverting  the  tube  into  a  veflel  of  ftagnant 
coloured  fpirit,  under  a  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  or  in 
any  other  way.  When  the  thermometer  is  properly  Ailed* 
the  end  D  is  heated  red-hot  by  a  lamp,  and  then  herme¬ 
tically  fealed,  leaving  the  included  air  of  about  one-third 
of  its  natural  denftty,  to  prevent  the  air  which  is  in  the 
fpirit  from  dividing  it  in  its  expanfion.  As  fpirit  of  win© 
is  capable  of  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  rarefa&ion  and 
condenfation  by  heat  and  cold,  when  the  heat  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  increafes  the  fpirit  dilates,  and,  confequently 
riles  in  the  tube  ;  and,  when  the  heat  decreafes,  the  fpirit 
defeends ;  and  the  degree  or  quantity  of  the  motion  is 
fhown  by  a  fcale,  as  in  the  preceding. 

The  fpirit-thermomcUr  was  not  fubjefl  to  fome  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  attended  the  air-thermometer;  in 
particular,  it  was  not  affefted  by  variations  in  the  weight, 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  accordingly  it  foon  came  into  general; 
ufe  among  philofophers.  It  was,  at  an  early  period,  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Boyle.  To  this  inftru¬ 
ment,  as  then  ufed,  there  are,  however,  many  objections. 
The  liquor  was  of  different  degrees  of  ftrength,  and  there¬ 
fore  different  tubes  filled  with  it,  when  expofed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  would  not  correfpoud.  There  was. 
alfo  another  defeft :  the  fcale  which  was  adjufted  to  the 
thermometer  did  not  commence  at  any  fixed  point ;  the 
higheft  term  was  adjufted  to  the  great  funfliine  heats  of 
Florence,  which  are  too  variable  and  undetermined  ;  and 
frequently  the  workman  formed  the  fcale  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  While  the  thermometer  laboured  under 
fuch  difad  vantages,  it  could  not  be  of  general  ufe? 
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To  obtain 'Tome  fixed  unalterable  point  by  which  a  de¬ 
termined  fcale  might  be  difcovered,  to  which  all  thermo¬ 
meters  might  be  accurately  adjufted,  was  the  BibjeCt 
which  next  drew  the  attention  of  philofophers.  Mr. 
Boyle,  who  feems  at  an  early  period  to  have  ftudied  this 
fuhjefl  with  much  anxiety,  propofed  the  freezing  of  the 
efiential  oil  of  annifeeds  as  a  convenient  point  for  gradu¬ 
ating  thermometers;  but  this  opinion  he  foon  laid  afide. 
Dr.  Hallev  next  propofed  that  thermometers  fhould  be 
graduated  in  a  deep  pit  under  ground,  where  the  tempe¬ 
rature  both  in  winter  and  fummer  is  pretty  uniform  ;  and 
that  the  point  to  which  the  fpirit  of  wine  fhould  rife  in 
Rich  a  fubterraneous  place  Ihould  be  the  point  from  which 
the  fcale  fhould  commence.  But  this  propofal  was  evi¬ 
dently  attended  with  inch  inconveniences,  that  it  was 
foon  abandoned.  He  made  experiments  on  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  of  mercury,  and  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and 
he  feems  rather  to  give  a  preference  to  the  fpirit  of  wine. 
He  objected  to  the  freezing-  of  water  as  a  fixed  point,  be- 
caufe  he  thought  that  it  admitted  confiderable  latitude. 

3.  It  Teems  to  have  been  referved  to  the  all-conquering 
genius  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton  to  determine  this  important 
point,  on  which  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  depends.  He  chofe,  as  fixed,  thofe  points  at  which 
water  freezes  and  boils;  the  very  points  which  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  fucceeding  philofophers  have  determined  to 
be  the  moll  fixed  and  convenient.  Seniible  of  the  difad- 
vantages  of  fpirit  of  wine,  he  tried  another  liquor,  which 
was  homogeneous  enough,  capable  of  a  confiderable  rare¬ 
faction,  about  15  times  greater  than  fpirit  of  wine.  This 
was  linfeed  oil.  It  has  not  been  obferved  to  freeze  even 
in  very  great  colds,  and  it  bears  a  heat  about  four  times 
that  of  water  before  it  boils.  With  thefe  advantages  it 
was  made  ufe  of  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  difcovered  by 
it  the  comparative  degree  of  heat  for  boiling  water,  melt¬ 
ing  wax,  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  and  melting  tin  ;  beyond 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  this  thermometer  was  ap¬ 
plied.  The  method  he  ufed  for  adjufting  the  fcale  of  this 
nil- thermometer  was  as  follows:  Suppofing  the  bulb,  when 
immerfed  in  thawing  fnow,  to  contain  10,000  parts,  he 
found  the  oil  expand  by  the  heat  of  the  human  body  fo 
as  to  take  up  -g^th  more  fpace,  or  10,156  fuch  parts;  and 
by  the  heat  ot  water  boiling  itrongly  10,725  ;  and  by 
the  heat  of  melting  tin  11,516.  So  that,  reckoning  the 
freezing-point  as  a  common  limit  between  heat  and  cold, 
he  began  his  fcale  there,  marking  it  o,  and  the  heat  of 
the  human  body  he  made  120;  and  confequently,  the  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  being  proportional  to  the  degrees  of  rare¬ 
faction,  or  256  :  725  ::  12  :  34,  this  number  34  will 
exprefs  tiie  heat  of  boiling  water;  and,  by  the  fame  rule, 
72  that  of  melting  tin.  This  thermometer  was  conftruCted 
in  1701. 

To  the  application  of  oil  as  a  meafure  of  heat. and  cold, 
there  are  infuperable  objections.  It  is  fo  vifcid,  that  it 
adheres  too  ftrongly  to  the  fides  of  the  tube.  On  this 
account  it  afcends  and  defcends  too  fiov.ly  in  cafe  of 
fudden  heat  or  cold.  In  a  Bidden  cold,  fo  great  a  por¬ 
tion  remains  adhering  to  the  fides  of  the  tube  after  the 
reft  has  fubfided,  that  the  furface  appears  lower  than  the 
correfponding  temperature  of  the  air  requires.  An  oil- 
thermometer  is  therefore  not  a  proper  meafure  of  heat 
and  cold. 

All  the  thermometers  hitherto  propofed  were  liable  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  could  not  be  confidered  as 
exaCt  ftandards  for  pointing  out  the  various  degrees  of 
temperature.  This  led  Reaumur  to  attempt  a  new  one, 
an  account  of  which  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1730  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  ther¬ 
mometer  was  made  with  fpirit  of  wine.  He  took  a  large 
ball  and  tube,  the  dimenfions  and  capacities  of  which 
were  known  ;  he  then  graduated  the  tube,  fo  that  the 
fpace  from  one  divifion  to  another  might  contain  1000th 
part  of  the  liquor;  the  liquor  containing  xooo  parts  when 
it  ftood  at  the  freezing-point.  He  adjulled  the  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  freezing-point  by  an  artificial  congelation 


of  water:  then,  putting  the  ball  of  his  thermometer  and 
part  of  the  tube  into  boiling  water,  he  obferved  whether 
it  rofe  80  divifions  :  if  it  exceeded  thefe,  he  changed  his 
liquor,  and  by  adding  water  lowered  it,  till  upon  trial  it 
fhould  juft  rife  80  divifions  ;  or  if  the  liquor,  being  too 
low',  fell  fhort  of  80  divifions,  he  raifed  it  by  adding  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  to  it.  The  liquor  thus  prepared  fuited  his 
purpofe,  and  ferved  for  making  a  thermometer  of  any 
lize,  wlvofe  fcale  would  agree  with  his  ftandard. 

This  thermometer  was  far  from  being  perfeCt.  As  the 
bulbs  were  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  furround¬ 
ing  ice  would  be  melted  before  its  temperature  could  he 
propagated  to  the  whole  fpirits  in  the  bulb,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  freezing-point  would  be  marked  higher  than 
it  Ihould  be.  Dr.  Martine  accordingly  found,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  coinciding  with  the  32d  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
correfponded  with  the  34th,  or  appoint  a  little  above  it. 
Reaumur  committed  a  miltake  allb  refneCting  the  boiling- 
point  ;  for  he  thought  that  the  fpirit  of  wine,  whether 
weak  or  ftrong,  when  immerfed  in  boiling  water,  received 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  boiling  water.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  highly-rectified  fpirit  of  wine  cannot 
be  heated  much  beyond  the  1751!'.  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
while  boiling  water  raifes  the  quickfilver  37  degrees 
higher. 

4.  At  length  a  different  fluid  was  propofed,  by  which 
thermometers  could  be  made  free  from  moft  of  the  defeats 
hitherto  mentioned.  This  fluid  was  mercury ,  and  feems 
fir  ft  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Halley  in  the  laft  century  5 
but  was  not  adopted  by  him  on  account  of  its  having  a 
fmaller  degree  of  expanfibility  than  the  other  fluids  ufed 
at  that  time.  Boerhaave  fays,  that  the  mercurial  thermo¬ 
meter  was  firft  conftmCted  by  Olaus  Roemer;  but  the 
honour  of  this  invention  is  generally  given  to  Fahrenheit, 
of  Amfterdam,  who  prefented  an  account  of  it  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1723. 

That  we  may  judge  the  more  accurately  of  the  propriety 
of  employing  mercury,  we  will  compare  its  qualities  with 
thofe  of  the  fluids  already  mentioned  ;  air,  alcohol,  and 
oil.  Air  is  the  moft  expanfible  fluid,  but  it  does  lot  re¬ 
ceive  nor  part  with  its  heat  fo  quickly  as  mercury.  Al¬ 
cohol  does  not  expand  much  by  heat.  In  its  ordinary 
ftate  it  does  not  bear  a  much  greater  heat  than  1750  of 
Fahrenheit;  but  when  highly  rectified  it  can  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  any  other  liquor  hitherto  employed 
as  a  meafure  of  temperature.  At  Hudfon’s  Bay,  Mr. 
Macnab,  by  a  mixture  of  vitriolic  acid  and  fnow,  made  it 
defeend  to  69  below  o  of  Fahrenheit.  There  is  an  incon¬ 
venience,  however,  attending  the  ufe  of  this  liquor  ;  it  is 
not  pofiible  to  get  it  al  ways  of  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength. 
As  to  oil,  its  expanfion  is  about  15  times  greater  than 
that  of  alcohol ;  it  fultains  a  heat  of  6oo°,  and  its  freez¬ 
ing-point  is  fo  low  that  it  has  not  been  determined  ;  bat 
its  vifeolity  renders  it  ufelefs.  Mercury  is  fuperior  to  al¬ 
cohol  and  oil,  and  is  much  more  manageable  than  air.  1. 
As  far  as  the  experiments  already  made  can  determine,  it 
is,  of  all  the' fluids  hitherto  employed  in  the  conftruCtion 
of  thermometers,  that  which  rneafures  moft  exactly  equal 
differences  of  heat  by  equal  differences  of  its  bulk  :  its 
dilatations  are  in  faCt  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  aug¬ 
mentations  of  heat  applied  to  it.  2.  Of  all  liquids,  it  is 
the  moft  eafily  freed  from  air.  3.  It  is  fitted  to  meafure 
high  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  It  fuftains  a  heat  ol  6oo° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  and  does  not  congeal  till  it  falls  39 
or  40  degrees  below  o.  4.  It  is  the  moft  fenlible  of  any 
fluid  to  heat  and  cold,  even  air  not  excepted.  Count 
Rumford  found  that  mercury  was  heated  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  in  58  feconds,  while  water  took  2 
minutes  13  feconds,  and  common  air  10  minutes  and  17 
feconds.  5.  Mercury  is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  every 
portion  of  it  is  equally  dilated  or  contracted  by  equal 
variations  of  heat.  Any  one  thermometer  made  of  pure 
mercury  is-,  aeteris  paribus ,  pofleffed  of  the  fame  properties 
with  every  other  thermometer  made  of  pure  mercury.  Its 
power  of  expanfion  is  indeed  about  fix  times  lefs  than  that 
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of  fpirit  of  wine,  but  it  is  great  enough  to  anfwer  tnoll 
of  the  purpofes  for  which  a  thermometer  is  wanted. 

The  fixed  points  which  are  now  univerfally  chofen  for 
adjufting  thermometers  to  a  fcale,  and  to  one  another,  are 
the  boiling  and  freezing  water  points.  The  boiling-water 
point,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  an  invariable  point,  but 
varies  feme  degrees  according  to  the  weight  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  atmofphere.  In  an  exhaulted  receiver,  water 
will  boil  with  a  heat  of  9S0  or  ioo°j  whereas  in  Papin’s 
digefter  it  will  require  a  heat  of  412.  Hence  it  appears 
that  water  will  boil  at  a  lower  point,  according  to  its 
height  in  the  atmofphere,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  air  which  prelles  upon  it.  In  order  to  enfure  unifor¬ 
mity,  therefore,  in  the  conftruifion  of  thermometers,  it  is 
row  agreed  that  the  bulb  of  the  tube  be  plunged  in  the 
water  when  it  boils  violently,  the  barometer  {landing  at  30 
Englifh  inches  (which  is  its  mean  height  round  London), 
and  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  550.  A  thermo¬ 
meter  made  in  this  way,  with  its  boiling  point  at  212°,  is 
called  by  Dr.  Horfley  Bird's  Fahrenheit ,  becaufe  Mr,  Bird 
was  the  firlt  perfon  who  attended  to  the  Hate  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  in  conflru&ing  thermometers. 

As  artifts  may  be  often  obliged  to  adjuft  thermometers 
under  very  different  preffures  of  the  atmofphere,  philoso¬ 
phers  have  been  at  pains  to  difeover  a  general  rule  which 
might  be  applied  on  all  occafions.  M.  de  Luc,  in  his 
Reckerches  far  Us  Mod.  de  l' Atmofphere,  has  given,  from  a 
l'eries  of  experiments,  an  equation  for  the  allowance  on 
account  of  this  difference,  in  Paris  meafure,  which  has 
been  verified  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh;  alfo  Dr.  Hor- 
iley.  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  and  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  have 
adapted  the  equation  and  rules  to  Englifh  meafures,  and 
have  reduced  the  allowances  into  Tables  for  the  ufe  of  the 
artifl.  Dr.  Horfley ’s  rule,  deduced  from  de  Luc’s,  is  this : 


- - -  log.  2  —  92-804  —  h  ;  where  h  denotes  the  height 

8990000  &  t  »  o 

of  a  thermometer  plunged  In  boiling  water,  above  the 
point  of  melting  ice,  in  degrees  of  Bird’s  Fahrenheit,  and 
2  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  ioths  of  an  inch.  From 
this  rule  he  has  computed  the  following  Table,  for  find¬ 
ing  the  heights  to  which  a  good  Bird’s  Fahrenheit  will 
rife  when  plunged  into  boiling  water,  in  all  ftates  of  the 
barometer,  from  27  to  31  Englifh  inches ;  which  will  ferve, 
among  other  ufes,  to  direct  inllrnrnent  makers  in  making 
a  true  allowance  for  the  effe<5l  of  the  variation  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  if  they  fliould  be  obliged  to  finifh  a  thermometer 
at  a  time  when  the  barometer  is  above  or  below  30  inches ; 
though  it  is  belt  to  fix  the  boiling  point  when  the  baro¬ 
meter  is  at  that  height. 


Barometer. 

Equation. 

310 

+  l'S7 

3°'5 

+  °'79 

30*0 

o*oo 

20'  C 

—  o-So 

29'0 

—  162 

28-5 

—  2-45 

28-0 

—  371 

%T5 

— 4"i  6 

27*0 

— S'04 

Difference. 


078 
079 
o  80 
0’82 
o'8s 
0-85 
o'86 
o-88 


The  numbers  in  the  firfl  column  of  this  Table  exprefs 
heights  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  barometer  in  Englifh 
inches  and  decimal  parts  :  the  fecond  column  fhows  the 
equation  to  be  applied,  according  to  the  fign  prefixed,  to 
2120  of  Bird’s  Fahrenheit,  to  find  the  true  boiling-point 
for  every  fuch  Hate  of  the  barometer.  The  boiling-point 
for  all  intermediate  ftates  of  the  barometer  may  be  had 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  taking  proportional  parts,  by 
means  of  the  third  column  of  differences  of  the  equa¬ 
tions.  See  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  vol.  lxiv.  Art.  30. 
alfo  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Paper,  vol.  lxiv.  Art.  20. 

In  the  following  Table  we  have  the  refult  of  fifteen  dif- 
Vot..  XIV.  No.  too?. 


ferent  obfervations  made  by  fir  George  Shuckburgh,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  refult  of  M.  de  Luc’s  rules. 


Height  of  the 
Barometer  re¬ 
duced  to  the 
fame  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  50°. 

Mean 
Boiling- 
Point  by 
Obfer- 
vation. 

Boiling- 
Point  by 
De  Luc’s 
Rules. 

Height 
of  Baro¬ 
meter. 

Boiling- 
Point  b\ 
Obfer-' 
vation. 

I 

Boiling- 
Point  by 
De  Luc’s 
Rules. 

Inches. 

0 

O 

Inches 

O 

O 

25-498 

207*07 

208*54 

30-008 

213*22 

213-47 

27-241 

208-64 

208-84 

30*207 

213-58 

213-79 

2  7  *  9  54- 

209-87 

210*03 

30-489 

21 4* 15 

2I4*23 

28-377 

210*50 

210’8i 

30-763 

214-37 

214-66 

28-699 

211-27 

211-34 

30-847 

214-83 

214-79 

28-898 

211-50 

211  -67 

3°’957 

214-96 

214-96 

28-999 

21160 

211-85 

29'447 

2!2'55 

212-74 

29-805 

212-95 

213-15 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh  has  alfo  fubjoined  the  follow¬ 
ing  General  Table  for  the  ufe  of  artifis  in  conftru£!ing 
the  thermometer,  both  according  to  his  own  obfervations 
and  tliofe  of  M.  de  Luc. 


Height  of  the 
Barometer. 

Correction 
of  the 

Boiling-Point. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

Correction 
according  to 
de  Luc. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

26-0 

26- 5 

27- 0 

27' 5 
*8-o 

28- 5 

29- 0 

29- 5 

30- 0 

3°‘5 
;  31-0 

—  7'°9° 

—  6-18 

—  5-27 

—  4-37 

—  3-48 

—  2‘59 
• —  1-72 

—  0-85 
o*oo 

+  0-85 
-j-  1-69 

•91 

•91 

•90 

•89 

•89 

•87 

•87 

•85 

•85 

•84 

—  6-83° 

“  S'93 

S'°4 
■ —  4-16 

—  3'3* 

—  2-45 

—  1-62 

—  o-8o 

0  00 

+  °'79 
+  1'57 

•90 

•89 

•88 

■87 

•86 

•83 

•82 

•80 

79 

•78 

The  Royal  Society,  fully  apprifed  of  the  importance  of 
adjufting  the  fixed  points  of  thermometers,  appointed  a 
committee  of  feven  gentlemen  to  confider  of  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  for  this  purpofe;  and  their  report  is  publifhed  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  part  ii.  art.  37.  They  obferved, 
that,  though  the  boiling-point  be  placed  fo  much  higher 
on  fome  of  the  thermometers  now  made  than  on  others, 
yet  this  does  not  produce  any  confiderable  error  in  the 
obfervations  of  the  weather,  at  leaft  in  this  climate y  for 
an  error  of  a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  pofition  of  the 
boiling-point,  will  make  an  error  only  of  half  a  degree  in 
the  pofition  of  920,  and  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
degree  in  the  point  of  6z°.  It  is  only  in  nice  experi¬ 
ments,  or  in  trying  the  heat  of  hot  liquors,  that  this  error 
in  the  boiling-point  can  be  of  much  importance. 

In  adjufting  the  freezing  as  well  as  the  boiling  point, 
the  quickfilver  in  the  tube  ought  to  be  kept  of  the  fame 
heat  as  that  in  the  ball.  When  the  freezing-point  is 
placed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  ball,  the  pounded 
ice  fliould  be  piled  to  fuch  a  height  above  the  ball,  that 
the  error  which  can  arife  from  the  quickfilver  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  tube  not  being  heated  equally 
with  that  in  the  ball,  fliall  be  very  fmall ;  or  the  obferved 
point  muft  be  corrected  on  that  account  according  ts 
the  following  Table : 


Height  of  the  Air. 

Correftion. 

42° 

•00087 

52 

•00174 

62 

"00261 

72 

•00348 

82 

•00435 

8  S3  Tks 
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The  correction  in  this  Table  is  exprefled  in  ioooth  parts 
of  the  diftance  between  the  freezing-point  and  the  furface 
of  the  ice:  e.  gr.  If  the  freezing-point  ttands  feven  inches 
above  the  furface  of  the  ice,  and  the  heat  of  the  room  is 
62,  the  point  of  320  fliould  be  placed  7X '00261,  or  *018  of 
an  inch  lower  than  the  obferved  point.  A  diagonal  fcale 
will  facilitate  this  correction. 

The  committee  obferved,  that,  in  trying  the  heat  of 
liquors,  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  quickfilver  in  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer  be  heated  to  the  fame  degree  as 
that  in  the  ball ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  conveniently, 
the  obferved  heat  fliould  be  corrected  on  that  account; 
for  the  manner  of  doing  which,  and  a  table  calculated  for 
that  purpofe,  we  muft  refer  to  their  excellent  report  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii.  or  Abr.  vol.  xiv.  p.  269. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  tubes,  they  ought  to  he 
exactly  cylindrical.  But,  though  the  diameter  fliould  vary 
a  little,  it  is  eafy  to  manage  that  matter  in  the  manner 
propofed  by  the  abbe  Nollet,  by  making  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  quickfilver,  e.  gr.  as  much  as  fills  up  an  inch  or 
half  an  inch,  Aide  backward  and  forward  in  the  tube; 
and  thus  to  find  the  proportions  of  all  its  inequalities, 
and  from  thence  to  adjufi  the  divifions  to  a  fcale  of  the 
mofl  perfect  equality.  Capillary  tubes  are  preferable  to 
others,  becaufe  they  require  fmaller  bulbs;  and  they  are 
alfo  more  fenfible,  and  lefs  brittle.  The  mofl  convenient 
fize  for  common  experiments  has  the  internal  diameter 
about  the  40th  or  50th  of  an  inch,  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  made  of  thin  glafs,  that  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
mercury  may  be  better  leen. 

It  is  commonly  obferved  of  thermometers,  that  upon 
equal  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  heat  they  feldom 
vary  equally,  though  they  are  filled  with  the  fame  liquor. 
To  account  for  this  circumftance,  it  fhould  be  recollected, 
that  the  variation  of  a  thermometer  is  direCtly  as  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  ball,  and  inverfely  as  the  bafe  of  the  Item. 
Thus,  if  there  be  two  mercurial  thermometers,  for  in- 
ftance,  and  we  call  the  capacities  of  the  balls  C  and  c,  and 
the  bafes  of  the  ftems  B  and  b,  the  variations  will  be  as 

C  c 

C  to  c  direftly,  and  as  B  to  b  inverfely,  or  as  —  to 

eonfequently  the  variations  will  not  be  equal  in  thofe 

thermometers  unlefs  ~—=zT;  and  this  cannot  be  the  cafe 
B  0 

unlefs  C  :  c  ::  B  :  6;  therefore,  to  render  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  two  thermometers  equal,  the  capacities  of 
their  balls  muft  be  to  each  other  as  the  bafes  of  their 
cylindrical  ftems. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  of  what  number  of 
degrees  or  divifions  the  fcale  ought  to  confift,  and  from 
what  point  it  ought  to  commence.  As  the  number 
of  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  is  an  arbitrary  matter,  the 
fcales  which  have  been  employed  differ  much  from  one 
another  in  this  circumftance.  Fahrenheit  has  made  180 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  water  point ; 
Amontons  made  73  ;  and  fir  lfaac  Newton  only  34.  There 
is,  however,  one  general  maxim,  which  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  :  That  fuch  an  arithmetical  number  Jhould.  be  cko/en  as 
can  eafily  be  divided  and  fubdivided ;  and  that  the  number  of 
divifions-  jhould  be  [0  great,  that  there  fiall  Jeldom  be  occafon 
for  jraElions.  The  number  80  chofen  by  Reaumur  anfwers 
extremely  well  in  this  refpeCt,  becaufe  it  can  be  divided 
by  fcveral  figures  without  leaving  a  remainder;  but  it  is 
too  fmall  a  number :  the  cottfequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  degrees  are  placed  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  fractions  muft  therefore  be  often  employed. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  160  would  have  been  a  more 
convenient  number.  Fahrenheit’s  number  180  is  large 
enough  ;  but,  when  divided,  its  quotient  foon  becomes  an 
odd  number. 

As  to  the  point  at  which  the  fcale  ought  to  commence, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  If  we  knew  the 
beginning  or  loweft  degree  of  heat,  all  philofophers  would 
agree  that  the  loweft  point  of  the  thermometer  ought  to 
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be  fixed  there;  but  we  know  neither  the  loweft  nor  the 
higheft  degrees  of  heat;  we  obferve  only  the  intermediate 
parts.  All  that  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  begin  at  fome 
invariable  point,  to  which  ^thermometers  made  in  different 
places  may  eafily  be  adjufted.  If  poflible,  too,  it  ought 
to  be  a  point  at  which  a  natural  well-known  body  re¬ 
ceives  fome  remarkable  change  from  the  effefts  of  heat 
or  cold.  Fahrenheit  began  his  fcale  at  the  point  at  which 
fnow  and  fait  congeal;  Kirwan  prepofes  the  freezing- 
point  of  mercury;  fir  lfaac  Newton,  Hales,  and  Reaumur, 
adopted  the  freezing-point  of  water.  The  objection  to 
Fahrenheit’s  loweft  point  is,  that  it  commences  at  an  ar¬ 
tificial  cold  never  known  in  nature,  and  to  which  we  can¬ 
not  refer  our  feelings  ;  for  it  is  what  few  can  ever  expe¬ 
rience.  There  would  be  feveral  great  advantages  gained, 
we  allow,  by  adopting  the  freezing-point  of  mercury.  It 
is  the  loweft  degree  of  cold  to  which  mercury  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  meafure ;  and  it  would  render  unneceffary  the  ufe 
of  the  figns  plus  and  minus,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  fcale 
below  o.  But  we  objeft  to  it,  that  it  is  not  a  point  well 
known;  for  few,  comparatively  fpeaking,  who  ufe  ther¬ 
mometers,  can  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  mercury 
congealed.  As  to  the  other  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  namely  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  negative  numbers,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
counterbalance  the  advantage  to  be  enjoyed  by  ufing  a 
well-known  point.  Heat  and  cold  we  can  only  judge  of 
by  our  feelings :  the  point  then  at  which  the  fcale  fliould 
commence,  ought  to  be  a  point  which  can  form  to  us  a 
ftandard  of  heat  and  cold  ;  a  point  familiar  to  ns  from 
being  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  that  occurs  in  nature, 
and  therefore  a  point  to  which  we  can  with  moft  clearnefs 
and  precilion  refer  in  our  minds  on  all  occafions.  This 
is  the  freezing-point  of  water,  chofen  by  fir  lfaac  Newton, 
which  of  all  the  general  changes  produced  in  nature  by 
cold  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is  therefore  the  moft: 
convenient  point  for  the  thermometers  to  be  ufed  in  the 
temperate  and  frigid  zones,  or  we  may  fay  over  the  globe  ; 
for  even  in  the  hotteft  countries  of  the  torrid  zone  many 
of  the  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow. 

Having  now  explained  the  principles  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  as  fully  as  appears  necelfary  in  order  to  make  it 
properly  underftood,  we  will  here  lubjoin  an  account  of 
thofe  thermometers  which  are  at  prefent  in  moft  general 
ufe.  Thefe  are  Fahrenheit’s,  Delifte’s,  Reaumur’s,  and 
Celfius’s.  Fahrenheit’s  is  ufed  in  Great  Britain,  Delifle’s 
in  Ruflia,  Reaumur’s  in  France,  and  Celfius’s  in  Sweden. 
They  are  all  mercurial  thermometers. 

1.  Fahrenheit' s  thermometer  confilts  of  a  (lender  cylin¬ 
drical  tube  and  a  fmall  longitudinal  bulb.  To  the  fide 
of  the  tube  is  annexed  a  fcale  which  Fahrenheit  divided 
into  600  parts,  beginning  with  that  of  the  fevere  cold 
which  he  had  obferved  in  Iceland  in  1709,  or  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  furrounding  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  with 
a  mixture  of  fnow  or  beaten  ice  and  fal  ammoniac  or  fea- 
falt.  This  he  apprehended  to  be  the  greateft  degree  of 
cold,  and  accordingly  he  marked  it,  as  the  beginning  of 
his  fcale,  with  o  5  the  point  at  which  mercury  begins  to 
boil  he  conceived  to  (how  the  greateft  degree  ot  heat, 
and  this  he  made  the  limit  of  his  fcale.  The  diftance 
between  thefe  two  points  he  divided  into  6 00  equal  parts 
or  degrees;  and  by  trials,  he  found  that  the  mercury 
flood  at  32  of  thefe  divifions,  when  water  juft  begins  to 
freeze,  or  fnow  or  ice  juft  begins  to  thaw;  it  was  there¬ 
fore  called  the  degree  of  the  freezing-point.  When  the 
tube  was  immerfed  in  boiling  water,  the  mercury  rofe 
to  212,  which  therefore  is  the  boiling-point,  and  is  juft 
180  degrees  above  the  former  or  freezing-point.  But 
the  prefent  method  of  making  the  fcale  ot  thefe  thermo¬ 
meters,  which  is  the  fort  in  moft  common  ufe,  is  firft 
to  immerfe  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  ice  or  fnow 
juft  beginning  to  thaw,  and  mark  the  place  where  the 
mercury  ftands  with  32  ;  then  immerfe  it  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  again  mark  the  place  where  the  mercury  ltands 
in  the  tube,  with  the  number  212,  exceeding  the  former 
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by  180;  dividing  therefore  the  intermediate  fpace  into 
180  equal  parts,  will  give  the  fcale  of  the  thermometer, 
which  may  afterwards  be  continued  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  at  pleafure.  Other  thermometers  of  a  fimilar  con- 
ftru&ion  have  been  accommodated  to  common  ufe,  having 
but  a  portion  of  the  above  fcale.  They  have  been  made 
of  a  fmall  fize  and  portable  form,  and  adapted  with  ap¬ 
pendages  to  particular  purpofes ;  and  the  tube  with  its 
annexed  fcale  has  often  been  enclofed  in  another  thicker 
glafs  tube,  alfo  hermetically  lealed,  to  preferve  the  ther¬ 
mometer  from  injury.  And  all  thefe  are  called  Fahren¬ 
heit's  thermometers. 

a.  In  1733,  M.  Delijle,  of  Peterfburgh,  conftruffed  a 
mercurial  thermometer  on  the  principles  of  Reaumur’s 
fpirit-thermometer.  In  his  thermometer,  the  whole  bulk 
of  quickfilver,  when  imrnerfed  in  boiling  water,  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  divided  into  100,000  parts  5  and  from  this 
one  fixed  point  the  various  degrees  of  heat,  either  above 
or  below  it,  are  marked  in  thefe  parts  on  the  tube  or 
fcale,  by  the  various  expanfion  or  contraflion  of  the 
quickfilver,  in  all  imaginable  varieties  of  heat.  Dr.  Mar- 
tine  apprehended  it  would  have  been  better  if  Delifle  had 
made  the  integer  100,000  parts,  or  fixed  points,  at  freezing 
water,  and  from  thence  computed  the  dilatations  or  con- 
denfations  of  the  quickfilver  in  thofe  parts ;  as  all  the 
common  obfervations  of  the  weather.  See.  would  have 
been  expreffed  by  numbers  increafmg  as  the  heat  increafed, 
inftead  of  decreafing,  or  counting  the  contrary  way.  How¬ 
ever,  in  practice  it  will  not  be  very  eafy  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  all  the  diviiions  from  the  alteration  of  the  bulk  of 
the  contained  fluid.  And  befides,  as  glafs  itfelf  is  dilated 
by  heat,  though  in  a  lefs  proportion  than  quickfilver,  it 
is  only  the  excefs  of  the  dilatation  of  the  contained  fluid 
above  that  of  the  glafs  that  is  obferved  ;  and  therefore, 
if  different  kinds  of  glafs  be  differently  affeCted  by  a  given 
degree  of  heat,  this  will  make  a  feeming  difference  in  the 
dilatations  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  thermometers  con- 
ftrufted  in  the  Newtonian  method,  either  by  Reaumur’s 
rule  or  Delifle’s.  Accordingly  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  quickfilver  in  Delrfle’s  thermometers  has  flood  at  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  fcale  when  imrnerfed  in  thawing 
■fnow  :  having  flood  in  fome  at  1540,  while  in  others  it 
has  been  at  156°,  or  even  158®. 

3.  The  thermometer  at  prefent  ufed  in  France  is  called 
Reaumur's-,  but  it  is  very  different  from  the  one  originally 
invented  by  Reaumur  in  1730,  and  deferibed  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  one  invented 
by  Reaumur  was  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine;  and,  though 
its  fcale  Was  divided  by  the  author  into  80  parts,  of  which 
o  was  the  freezing-point,  and  80  the  boiling-point, 
yet  in  faiit  80  was  only  the  boiling-point  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine  that  he  employed,  which,  as  Dr.  Martine  computes, 
correfponded  with  about  j8o  of  Fahrenheit.  But  the 
thermometer  now  in  ufe  in  France  is  filled  with  mercury  ; 
and  the  boiling- water  point,  which  is  at  80,  correfponds 
with  the  2 1 2th  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  fcale  indeed 
commences  at  the  freezing-point,  as  the  old  one  did.  The 
new  thermometer  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  De 
Luc's  thermometer,  for  it  was  firrt  made  by  De  Luc  ;  and  is 
in  fadt  as  different  from  Reaumur’s  as  it  is  from  fir  Ifaac 
Newton’s.  When  De  Luc  had  fixed  the  fcale,  and  finifhed 
an  account  of  it,  he  fliowed  the  manufeript  to  M.  de  la 
Condamine.  Condamine  advifed  him  to  change  the  num¬ 
ber  80;  remarking,  that  fuch  was  the  inattention  of  phi- 
lofophers,  that  they  would  probably  confound  it  with 
Reaumur’s.  De  Luc’s  modefty,  as  well  as  a  predilection 
for  the  number  80,  founded,  as  he  thought,  on  philofo- 
phical  reafons,  made  him  decline  following  this  advice. 
But  he  found  by  experience  that  the  prediction  of  Con¬ 
damine  was  too  well  founded. 

4.  The  thermometer  of  Celfius,  which  is  ufed  in  Sweden, 
has  a  fcale  of  100  degrees  from  the  freezing  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  point. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  thermometers  now  ufed  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  the  temperatures  indicated  by  any  of  them  may 


bs  reduced  into  the  correfponding  degrees  on  any  of  the 
others  by  means  of  the  following  Ample  theorems;  in 
which  R  fignifies  the  degrees  on  the  fcale  of  Reaumur,  F 
thofe  of  Fahrenheit,  and  S  thofe  of  the  Swedilh  thermo¬ 
meter.  1.  To  convert  the  degrees  of  Reaumur  into  thofe 

of  Fahrenheit ;  — — 5-j-32  =  F.  2.  To  convert  the  de- 
4 
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grees  of  Fahrenheit  into  thofe  of  Reaumur;  v - - - 


=  R. 
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Fahrenheit; - (-32  =F 


into  Swedilh; 


To  convert  the  Swedilh  degrees  into  thofe  of 
4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit’s 
-  (  F  3  2 )  X  S  . _ 1 


: S.  5.  To  convert  Swedilh 


degrees  into  thofe  of  Reaumur  ; 
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=  R.  6.  To  con- 
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vert  Reaumur’s  degrees  into  Swedilh  ;  - -  =  S. 
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To  fuch  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  algebraic 
expreflion  of  arithmetical  formula;,  it  will  be  fufheient  to 
exprefs  one  or  two  of  thefe  in  words  to  explain  their  ufe. 
1.  Multiply  the  degree  of  Reaumur  by  9,  divide  the  pro¬ 
duct  by  4,  and  to  the  quotient  add  32;  the  fum  exprefles 
the  degree  on  the  fcale  of  Fahrenheit.  2.  From  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Fahrenheit  fubtraCt  32,  multiply  the  remainder 
by  4,  and  divide  the  product  by  9,  the  quotient  is  the  de¬ 
gree  according  to  the  fcale  of  Reaumur  ;  &c. 

As  in  meteorological  obfervations  it  is  neceflary  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  greatefl  rife  and  fall  of  the  thermometer,  it 
was  definable  to  have  a  thermometer  which  might  regifier 
the  greatefl  degree  of  heat,  or  greatefl  degree  of  cold, 
which  took  place  during  the  abl'ence  of  the  obferver. 
Accordingly  in  1757,  lord  Charles  Cavendilh  prefented 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  thermometer  in  two 
different  forms;  the  one  contrived  to  mark  the  greatefl 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  other  the  greatefl  degree  of  cold. 

The  firft  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube  A  B,  fig.  36.  with  a 
cylindrical  bulb  B  at  the  lower  end,  and  capillary  at  the 
top,  over  which  there  is  fixed  a  glafs  ball  C.  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  the  top  of 
which  fliows  the  degrees  of  heat  as  ufual.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury  is  filled  with  fpirit  of 
wine;  the  ball  C  is  alfo  filled  with  the  fame  liquor  almoft 
to  the  top  of  the  capillary  tube.  When  the  mercury  rifes 
the  fpirit  of  wine  is  alio  raifed,  and  falls  into  the  ball  C, 
which  is  fo  made  that  the  liquor  cannot  return  into  the 
tube  when  the  mercury  finks;  confequently  the  height 
of  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  ball,  added  to  that  in  the 
tube,  will  give  the  greatefl  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
thermometer  has  pointed  fince  the  lafl  obfervation.  Whei\ 
a  new  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  the  inftrument  mull  be 
inclined  till  the  liquor  in  the  ball  covers  the  end  of  the 
capillary  tube.-  In  this  thermometer  it  is  evident  that 
the  mercury  mult  be  affeCted  by  the  weight  and  elaflicity 
of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  therefore  it  will  not  correfpond 
to  any  of  the  common  mercurial  thermometers. 

The  thermometer  for  (bowing  the  greatefl  degree  of  cold 
is  represented  at  fig.  37.  by  the  crooked  tube  ABCD. 
This  inftrument  is  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  with. the  ad¬ 
dition  of  as  much  mercury  as  is  fufheient  to  fill  both  legs 
of  the  fiphon,  and  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  hol¬ 
low  ball  C.  We  are  not  told  what  the  proportion  of 
mercury  was  to  that  of  fpirit  of  wine.  The  degrees  of 
heat  are  Shown  by  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
longer  leg  A  B.  The  thermometer  marks  the  greatefl 
fall  by  means  of  the  hollow  ball  C.  When  the  mercury 
in  the  longer  leg  finks  by  cold,  that  in  the  Shorter  will 
rife  and  run  over  into  the  ball  C,  from  which  it  cannot 
return  when  the  mercury  fubfides  in  the  Ihorter  and  rifes 
in  the  longer  leg.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ihorter  leg  will 
therefore  be  filled  with  a  column  of  fpirits  of  a  length 
proportional  to  the  increafe  of  heat ;  the  bottom  or  lower 
furface  of  which,  by  means  of  a  proper  fcale,  will  lhow 
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liow  much  the  mercury  has  been  lower  than  it  is;  which 
being  lubtrafted  from  the  prefent  height  will  give  the 
lowelt  point  to  which  the  mercury  has  fallen.  That  the 
thermometer  may  he  fitted  for  a  new  obfervation,  the 
mercury  mutt  be  made  to  run  back  from  the  ball  into  the 
ihorter  leg,  by  inclining  the  tube  and  heating  the  ball. 

In  178a  Mr.  Six  propofed  a  felf-regi fieri ng  thermome¬ 
ter,  which  unites  the  properties  of  both  the  preceding, 
fliowing  the  greateft  degree  of  heat  and  alfo  that  of  cold 
upon  one  inftrument.  It  is  properly  a  fpirit-of-wine  ther¬ 
mometer  though  mercury  is  alfo  employed  for  fupporting 
an  index.  This  inftrument  is  reprefented  at  fig.  38.  ab 
is  a  thin  tube  of  glafs  16  inches  long,  and  5-i6ths  of  an 
inch  caliber  :  c  d  e  and  f  g  h  are  fmaller  tubes,  about 
1  -20th  of  an  inch  caliber,  which  diameter  however  is  en¬ 
larged  to  half  an  inch  from  h  to  z,  which  is  two  inches  in 
length.  Thefe  three  tubes  are  filled  with  highly-reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  except  the  fpace  between  d  and  g,  which 
is  filled  with  mercury.  As  the  fpirit  of  wine  contrails 
or  expands  in  the  middle  tube,  the  mercury  falls  or  rifes 
in  the  outlide  tubes.  An  index,  fuch  as  that  reprefented 
at  fig.  39.  is  placed  on  the  furface,  within  each  of  thefe 
tubes,  fo  light  as  to  float  upon  it.  k  is  afmall  glafs  tube 
3  +ths  of  an  inch  long,  hermetically  fealecl  at  each  end, 
and  inclofing  a  piece  of  (teel  wire  nearly  of  its  own  length. 
At  each  end,/,  m,  of  this  fmall  tube,  a  fhort  tube  of  black 
glafs  is  fixed,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  to  pal's  freely  up  and 
down  within  either  of  the  outlide  tubes  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  ce  or  fk.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  index  is  drawn 
a  fpringof  glafs  to  the  finenefs  of  a  hair,  and  about  5-7ths 
of  an  inch  long;  which  being  placed  a  little  oblique, 
preffes  lightly  againft  the  inner  furface  of  the  tube,  and 
prevents  the  index  from  defeending  when  the  mercury 
defcends.  Thefe  indexes  being  inlerted  one  into  each 
of  the  outfide  tubes,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand  how  they 
point  out  the  greateft  heat  or  cold  that  has  happened  in 
the  obferver’s  abfence.  When  the  fpirit  of  wine  in  the 
middle  tube  expands,  it  prelies  down  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  c  e,  and  raifes  it  in  the  tube  k f ;  confequently  the 
index  on  the  left-hand  tube  is  left  behind,  and  marks 
the  greatelt  cold,  and  the  index  in  the  right-hand  tube 
rifes,  and  marks  the  greateft  heat.  But  this  thermometer 
is  liable  to  au  accident  which,  if  not  attended  to,  may  very 
much  impair  the  accuracy  of  its  indications.  A  fmall 
portion  of  air  is  liberated  from  the  alcohol  it  contains, 
which,  getting  into  the  tube,  is  for-nd  fometimes  to  in- 
creafe,  till  it  occupies  as  much  as  50  in  the  fcale,  making 
the  refults  fo  much  too  high.  This  happens  annually,  at 
the  firft  approach  of  frofty  weather.  The  remedy  is  to 
bring  the  inftrument  to  the  fire,  and  caufe  the  bubble  to 
paf6  to  and  fro  in  the  warm  fpirit,  getting  it,  if  pofiible,  into 
the  large  tube  ;  by  which  means  it  is  gradually  abforbed, 
and  does  not  foon  re-appear. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  paper  was  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  describing  two  thermometers,  new¬ 
ly  invented,  by  Dr.  John  Rutherford  of  Middle  Balilifti  ; 
the  one  for  regifteriug  the  higheft,  and  the  other  for  regif- 
tering  the  loweft,  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  thermome¬ 
ter  has  rifen  or  fallen  during  the  abfence  of  the  obferver. 
An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society. 

A  new  felf-regiftering  thermometer  has  more  lately 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Keith  of  Ravelftone,  which  we  con- 
fider  as  the  molt  ingenious,  fimple,  and  perfedi,  of  any 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  Its  fimplicity  is  fo  great, 
that  it  requires  only  a  very  fiiort  defeription  to  make  it 
intelligible.  It  is  conftituted,  firft,  of  a  thin  glafs  tube 
A  B  (fig.  4.0.)  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  fths  of  an 
inch  caliber,  clofe  or  hermetically  fealed  at  top.  To  the 
lower  end,  which  is  open,  there  is  joined  the  crooked  glafs 
tube  B  E,  feven  inches  long,  and  -^ths  of  an  inch  caliber, 
and  open  at  top.  The  tube  A  B  is  rilled  with  the  ftrongeft 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  tube  BE  with  mercury.  This  is 
properly  a  fpirit-of-wine  thermometer;  and  the  mercury 
is  ufed  merely  to  fupport  a  piece  of  ivory  or  glafs,  to 


which  is  affixed  a  wire  for  railing  one  index  or  dc-preffing 
another,  according  as  the  mercury  rifes  or  falls.  E  is  a 
fmall  conical  piece  of  ivory  or  glafs,  of  fuch  a  weight  as 
to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  To  the  float  is 
joined  a  wire  called  the Jloatwire,  which  reaches  upward* 
to  H,  where  it  terminates  in  a  knee  bent  at  right  angles. 
The  float-wire,  by  means  of  an  eye  at  a,  moves  eafily 
along  the  fmall  harpflehord-wire  G  K.  LL  are  two  in¬ 
dexes  made  of  thin  black  oiled  filk,  which  Hide  upwards 
or  downwards  with  a  force  not  more  than  two  grains. 
The  one  placed  above  the  knee  points  out  the  greateft 
rile,  and  the  one  placed  below  it  points  out  the  greateft 
fall,  of  the  thermometer. 

When  the  inftrument  is  to  be  prepared  for  an  obferva- 
tion,  both  indexes  are  to  be  brought  clofe  to  the  knee  H. 
It  is  evident,  that,  when  the  mercury  rifes,  the  float  and 
float-wire,  which  can  be  moved  with  the  fmaileft  force, 
will  be  pulhed  upwards  till  the  mercury  becomes  ftation- 
ary.  As  the  knee  of  the  float-wire  moves  upwards,  it  will 
carry  along  with  it  the  upper  index  L.  When  the  mer¬ 
cury  again  fubfides,  it  leaves  the  index  at  the  higheft 
point  to  which  it  was  raifed,  for  it  will  not  defeend  by 
its  own  weight.  As  the  mercury  falls,  the  float- wire  does 
the  fame  ;  it  therefore  brings  along  with  it  the  lower  in¬ 
dex  L,  and  continues  to  deprefs  it  till  it  again  becomes 
ftationary  or  afeends  in  the  tube;  in  which  cafe  it  leaves 
the  lower  index  behind  it,  as  it  had  formerly  left  the  up¬ 
per.  The  fcale  to  which  the  indexes  point  is  placed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  flender  harpfichord-wire.  It  may  be  feen 
more  diftindily  in  fig.  41.  That  the  fcale  and  indexes  may 
not  be  injured  by  the  wind  and  rain,  a  cylindrical  glafs 
cover,  clofe  at  top,  and  made  fo  as  to  exadtly  fit  the  part 
DF,  is  placed  over  it. 

The  ingenious  inventor  has  another  improvement  itv 
contemplation,  which,  if  upon  trial  it  be  found  to  anfwer, 
will  make  this  thermometer  as  perfefl  as  can  be  defired, 
provided  there  do  not  arife  fome  errors  from  the  variable 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  He  propofes  to  adopt  clock¬ 
work  to  the  inftrument  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  regifter  with 
the  utmoft  precifion  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  for  every 
month,  day,  and  minute,  in  the  year.  An  account  of 
this  latter  improvement  may  be  feen  in  Nicholfon’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  vol.  iii.  4to.  or  Edin.  Tranf.  vol.  iv. 

The  common  contrivance  for  a  felf-regiftering  thermo¬ 
meter,  now  fold  in  1110ft  of  the  London  fhops,  con  lifts 
Amply  of  two  thermometers,  one  mercurial  and  the  other 
of  alcohol,  as  fhown  at  fig.  4a,  having  their  Items  hori¬ 
zontal.  The  former  has  for  its  index  a  fmall  bit  of  mag- 
netical  fteel  wire,  and  the  latter  a  minute  thread  of  glafs, 
having  its  two  ends  formed  into  fmall  knobs  by  fufion  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  magnetical  bit  of  wire  lies  in 
the  vacant  fpace  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  is 
puflied  forward  by  the  mercury  whenever  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rifes,  and  puffies  that  fluid  againft  it;  but,  when  the 
temperature  falls  and  the  fluid  retires,  this  index  is  left 
behind,  and  confequently  (hows  the  maximum.  The 
other  index,  or  bit  of  glafs,  lies  in  the  tube  of  the  fpirit- 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  alcohol ;  and,  when  the 
fpirit  retires  by  depreffion  of  temperature,  the  index  is 
carried  along  with  it  in  apparent  contadt  with  its  interior 
furface  ;  but  on  the  increafe  of  temperature  the  fpirit  goes 
forward  and  leaves  the  index,  which  therefore  ihows  the 
minimum  of  temperature  fince  it  was  fet.  As  thefe  in¬ 
dexes  merely  lie  in  the  tubes,  their  refiftance  to  motion 
is  altogether  inconfiderable.  The  fteel  index  is  brought 
to  the  mercury  by  applying  a  magnet  on  the  outfide  of 
the  tube,  and  the  other  is  duly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  alcohol  by  inclining  the  whole  inftrument.  Mr. 
Nicholfon  explains  the  operation  of  this  inftrument  thus  : 
“  When  the  furface  of  the  column  of  fpirit  is  viewed  by 
a  magnifier,  it  is  feen  to  have  the  form  of  a  concave  he- 
mifphere,  which  fhows  that  the  liquid  isattradled  by  the 
glafs.  The  glafs  in  that  place  is  confequently  attrafled 
in  the  oppofite  diredtion  by  a  force  equal  to  that  which 
is  fo  employed  in  maintaining  that  concave  figure  j  and, 
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if  it  were  at  liberty  to  move,  It  would  be  drawn  back  till 
the  flat  furface  was  reftored.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  fmall  flick 
of  piece  of  g'.at's  to  be  loofe  within  the  tube,  and  to  pro¬ 
trude  into  the  vacant  fpace  beyond  the  furface  of  the  al¬ 
cohol.  The  fluid  will  be  attrafted  alfo  by  this  glafs,  and 
form  a  concave  between  its  furface  and  that  of  the  bore 
of  the  tube  ;  but  the  fmall  interior  piece,  being  quite  at 
liberty  to  move,  will  be  drawn  towards  the  fpirit  fo  long 
as  the  attractive  force  poflefles  any  activity  5  that  is,  fo 
long  as  any  additional  fluid  hangs  round  the  glafs ;  or,  in 
other  words,  until  the  end  of  the  flick  of  glafs  is  even 
with  the  furface.  Whence  it  is  feen,  that  the  fmall  piece 
of  glafs  will  be  refilled  in  any  aftion  that  may  tend  to 
protrude  it  beyond  the  furface  of  the  fluid  ;  and,  if  this 
refinance  be  greater  than  the  force  required  to  Aide  it 
along  in  the  tube  (as  in  faCt  it  is),  the  piece  mud  be  Aided 
along  as  the  alcohol  contrafts,  fo  as  always  to  keep  the 
piece  within  the  fluid.  And  this  fa  ft  is  accordingly  ob¬ 
ferved  to  take  place.”  Nich.  jour.  N°  47.  N.  S. 

Mr.  Leflie,  well  known  for  his  ingenious  “Experimen¬ 
tal  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat,M 
has  invented  a  differential  thermometer  for  the  meafurement 
of  minute  variations  of  temperature.  It  confilts  of  two 
tubes,  each  terminating  in  a  fmall  bulb  of  the  fame  dimen¬ 
sions,  joined  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
U,  a  fmall  portion  of  dark-coloured  liquor  having  pre- 
vioully  been  introduced  into  one  of  the  balls.  After 
many  trials,  the  fluid  belt  adapted  to  the  purpofe  was 
found  to  be  a  folution  of  carmine  in  concentrated  ful- 
phuric  acid.  By  managing  the  included  air  with  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  this’ red  liquor  is  made  to  ftand  at  the  required 
point  of  the  oppofite  ’tube.  This  is  the  zero  of  a  fcale 
fattened  to  that  tube,  and  divided  into  equal  parts  above 
and  below  that  point.  The  instrument  is  then  fixed  on  a 
Hand.  It  is  manifeft,  that  when  the  liquor  is  at  relt,  or 
points  at  zero,  the  column  is  preffed  in  oppofite  direc¬ 
tions  by  two  portions  of  air  equal  in  elafticity,  and  con¬ 
taining  equal  quantities  of  caloric.  Whatever  heat,  then, 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  inftrument,  provided  both 
bulbs  receive  jt  in  the  fame  degree,  the  liquor  mult  re¬ 
main  at  reft.  But,  if  the  one  ball  receives  the  flighted: 
excefs  of  temperature,  the  air  which  it  contains  will  be 
proportionally  expanded,  and  will  pufli  the  liquid  again  ft 
the  air  in  the  other  bulb  with  a  force,  varying  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  temperatures  of  thole  two  portions 
of  air;  thus  the  equilibrium  will  be  deftroyed,  and  the 
fluid  will  rife  in  the  oppofite  tube.  The  degrees  .of  the 
fcale  through  which  it  pnffea  will  mark  the  fucceflive 
augmentations  in  the  temperature  of  the  ball  which  is 
expofed  to  the  greateft  heat.  So  that  this  inftrument  is  a 
balance  of  extreme  delicacy  for  comparing  the  tempera¬ 
tures  of  its  two  fcales. 

The  thermometers  hitherto  defcribed  are  very  limited 
in  their  extent.  They  indeed  point  out  to  us  the  lowelt 
degrees. of  heat  which  are  commonly  obferved  even  in 
cold  climates  5  but  they  by  no  means  reach  to  thofe  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  which  are  very  familiar  to  us.  The  mer¬ 
curial  thermometer  extends  no  farther  than  to  600  of 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  the  heat  of  boiling  mercury;  but  we 
are  lure  that  the  heat  of  folid  bodies,  when  heated  to  ig- 
-  nition,  or  till  they  emit  light,  far  exceeds  the  heat  of 
boiling  mercury. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  deleft,  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe 
c'enius  overcame  thofe  obftacles  which  ordinary  minds 
could  not  approach,  attempted  by  an  ingenious  experi¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  fcale  to  any  degree  required.  Hav¬ 
ing  heated  a  mafs  of  iron  red-hot,  and  expofed  it  to  the 
cold  air,  he  obferved  the  time  wiiich  elapfed  till  it  became 
cold,  or  of  the  fame  temperature  with  the  air  ;  and,  when 
the  heat  fo  far  decreafed  that  he  could  apply  feme  known 
meafure  (as  a  thermometer)  to  it,  he  obferved  the  degrees 
of  heat  loft  in  given  times  ;  and  thence  drew  the  general 
conclulion,  that  the  quantities  of  heat  loft  in  given  fmall 
fuaces  are  always  proportional  to  the  heat  remaining  in 
the  body,  reckoning  the  heat  to  be  the  excels  by  which 
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it  is  warmer  than  the  ambient  air.  So  that,  taking  the 
number  of  minutes  which  it  took  to  cool  after  it  came  to 
a  determined  point  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  the  de¬ 
crements  of  the  heat  of  the  iron  would  be  continually  pro¬ 
portional.  Having  by  this  proportion  found  out  the  de¬ 
crements  of  heat  in  a  given  time  after  it  came  to  a  known  ' 
point,  it  was  eafy,  by  carrying  upwards  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  tothebeginning  of  its  cooling,  to  determine  thegreatelt 
heat  which  the  body  had  acquired.  This  proportion  of 
fir  Ifaac’s  was  found  by  Dr.  Martineto  be  fomewhat  inac¬ 
curate.  The  heat  of  a  cooling  body  does  not  decreafe  ex- 
aftly  in  proportion  to  that  which  the  body  retains.  As 
the  refult  of  many  obfervations,  he  found  that  two  kinds 
of  proportion  took,  place,  an  arithmetical  as  well  as  the  geo¬ 
metrical  proportion  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  had  adopted  ; 
namely,  that  the  decrements  of  heat  were  partly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  times  (that  is,  that  quantities  of  heat  are  loft 
in  equal  times),  as  well  as  partly  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
maining  heat ;  and  that  if  thefe  two  are  added  together  the 
rule  will  be  lufficientiy  accurate.  By  the  geometrical 
proportion  which  fir  Ifaac  Newton  adopted  he  difeovered 
tlie  heat  of  metals  red-hot  or  in  fufion. 

The  method,  purfued  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  was  fufiicient 
to  form  a  (bale  of  high  degrees  of  heat,  but  was  not  con¬ 
venient  for  practical  purpofes.  Upon  thefe  principles, 
therefore,  M.  Mufchenbroek,  the  celebrated  Dutch  phi- 
lofopher,  and  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy  at  Leyden, 
applied  himfelf  to  form  a  thermometer  which  might  be  ea- 
fily  managed.  In  this  he  fucceeded,  and  produced  the 
inftrument  which  is  now  called  a  pyrometer,  from  the 
Greek  wvp,  fire.  The  nature  and  conftruftion  of  this 
machine  may  be  underftood  from  the  following  account. 
If  we  fuppofe  a  fmall  bar  of  metal,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  made  faft  at  one  of  its  extremities,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  it  be  dilated  by  heat  it  will  become  lengthened,  and 
its  other  extremity  will  be  pufhed  forwards.  If  this  ex¬ 
tremity  then  be  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  furnilhed  with  a  pinion  adapted  to  a  wheel, 
and  if  this  wheel  move  a  fecond  pinion,  the  latter  a  third, 
and  fo  on,  it  will  be  evident  that,  by  multiplying  wheels 
and  pinions  in  this  manner,  the  la (t  will  have  a  veryfenfi- 
ble  motion  ;  fo  that  the  moveable  extremity  of  the  fmall 
bar  cannot  pafs  over  the  hundredth  or  thoufandth  part  of 
a  line,  without  a  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  laft 
wheel  pa  fling  over  feveral  inches.  If  this  circumference 
then  have  teeth  fitted  into  a  pinion,  to  which  an  index 
is  attached,  this  index  will  make  feveral  revolutions,  when 
the  dilatation  of  the  bar  amounts  only  to  a  quantity  alto¬ 
gether  infenfible.  The  portions  of  this  revolution  may  be 
meafured  on  a  dial-plate,  divided  into  equal  parts;  and,  by 
means  of  the  ratio  which  the  wheels  bear  to  the  pinions, 
the  abfolute  quantity  which  a  certain  degree  of  heat  may 
have  expanded  the  fmall  bar  can  be  afeertained  ;  or,  con- 
verfely,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  fmall  bar  the  degree  of 
heat  which  has  been  applied  to  it  may  be  determined. 
Such  is  the  conftruftion  of  Mufchenbroek’s  pyrometer. 
It  is  necelfary  to  obferve,  that  a  fmall  cup  is  adapted  to  the 
machine,  in  order  to  receive  the  liquid  or  fuled  matters 
fubjefted  to  experiment,  and  in  which  the  bar  to  be  tried 
is  immerfed.  When  it  is  required  to  meafure,  by  this  in- 
ftruinent,  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  fuch  as  that  of 
boiling  oil  or  fufed  metal,  fill  the  cup  with  the  matter  to 
be  tried,  and  immerfe  the  bar  of  iron  into  it.  The  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  bar,  indicated  by  the  index,  will  point  out  the 
degree  of  heat  it  has  a  (fumed,  and  which  mult  neceflarily 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  matter  into  which  it  is  immerfed. 

This  machine  evidently  ferves  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
the  dilatation  of  metals,  &c.  for,  by  fubftituting  in  the 
room  of  the  pyrometric  bar  other  metallic  bars  of  the  lame 
length,  and  then  expofing  them  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat, 
the  ratios  of  their  dilatation  will  be  ftiown  by  the  motion 
of  the  index,  Mufchenbroek  has  given  a  table  of  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  different  metals  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat. 
Having  prepared  cylindrical  rods  of  iron,  iteel,  copper, 
brafs,  tin,  and  lead,  he  expofed  them  firft  to  a  pyrometer 
9  A  with 
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■with  one  flame  in  the  middle  ;  then  with  two  flames ;  and 
f'uccefiiveiy  to  one  with  three,  four,  and  five,  flames.  Bur, 
previous  to  this  trial,  he  took  care  to  cool  them  equally, 
by  expofing  them  (bme  time  upon  the  fame  Itone,  when 
it  began  to  freeze,  and  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was  at 
32  degrees.  The  effects  of  thefe  experiments  are  digefted 
in  the  following  Table,  where  the  degrees' of  expanfion 
are  marked  in  parts  equal  to  the  T2 ^g-h  part  of  an  inch. 


Exparjion  'of 

Iron 

Steel 

Copper 

Bra/s 

Tin 

Lead 

By  one  flame 

80 

8J 

89 

I  10 

153 

rSS 

[By  two  flames  placed 

dole  together 

117 

123 

220 

274- 

[By  two  flames  t.\  inches 

diltant 

IO9 

94- 

92 

Z41 

219 

2o  3 

By  three  flames  placed 
dole  together 

142 

168 

193 

27  5 

By  four  flames  placed 
clofe  together 

21  I 

270 

270 

361 

By  five  flames 

230 

3  10 

3 10 

377 

5 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  tin,  that  it  will  ealily  melt  when 
heated  by  two  flames  placed  together.  Lead  commonly 
melts  with  three  flames  placed  together,  efpecially  if  they 
burn  long. 

From  thefe  experiments,  fo  far  as  they  are  correct,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  at  fi r ft  view,  that  iron  is  the  lealt  rarefied  of  any  of 
thefe  metals,  whether  it  be  heated  by  oneor  more  flames.; 
and  therefore  is  molt  proper  for  making  machines  or  in- 
ftruments  which  we  would  have  free  from  any  alterations 
by  heat  or  cold,  as  the  rods  of  pendulums  for  clocks,  &c. 
So  likewife  the  meafures  of  yards  or  feet  fnould,  if  of  me¬ 
tal,  be  made  of  iron,  that  their  length  may  be  as  nearly  as 
poflible  the  fame  in  fummer  and  in  winter.  The  expan¬ 
lion  of  lead  and  tin,  by  only  one  flame,  is  nearly  the  fame; 
that  is,  alnioft  double  of  the  expanfion  of  iron.  It  is  like- 
tv  ife  obfervable,  that  the  flames  placed  together  caufe  a 
greater  rarefaction  than  w  hen  they  have  a  fenfible  interval 
between  them  ;  iron,  in  the  former  cafe,  being  expanded 
317  degrees,  and  only  109  in  the  latter;  the  reafon  of 
•which  difference  is  obvious.  By  comparing  the  expan- 
fions  of  the  fame  metal,  produced  by  one,  two,  three,  or 
more,  flames,  it  appears,  that  two  flames  do  not  caufe  dou¬ 
ble  the  expanfion  of  one  ;  nor  three  flames  three  times 
that  expanfion,  but  always  lefs  ;  and  thefe  expanlions  differ 
fo  much  the  more  from  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  flames, 
as  there  are  more  flames  a  fling  at  the  flame  time.  It  is 
a!fo  obfervable,  that  metals  are  not  expanded  equally  at 
the  time  of  their  melting,  but  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  Thus 
tin  began  to  run  when  rarefied  219  degrees;  whereas  brafs 
was  expanded  377  degrees,  and  yet  was  far  from  melting. 
The  great  difference  between  the  expanfions  of  iron  and 
brafs  has  been  applied  with  good  fuccefs  to  remedy  the 
irregularities  in  pendulums  ariling  from  heat.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  PIOROLOGY,  vol.  X.  p.  308,  9. 

Mr.  Graham  ufed  to  meafure  the  minute  alterations,  in 
length,  of  metal  bars,  by  advancing  the  point  of  a  micro- 
meter-fcrew,  till  it  fenfibly  flopped  againlt  the  end  of  the 
bar  to  be  meafured  :  this  fcrew,  being  fmall  and  very 
lightly  hung,  was  capable  of  sdjuftment  within  the  three 
or  four-thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  On  this  principle 
alfo  Mr.  Smeaton  contrived  his  pyrometer,  in  which  the 
meafures  are  determined  by  the  contact  of  a  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  with  the  point  of  a  inicrometer-fcrew.  This  pyrome¬ 
ter  (Smeaton’s)  is  preferred  by  Mr.  Adams  to  all  others  : 
lie  has  given  the  following  delcription  of  it. 

It  is  founded  on  the  following  principles:  i.  The 
quantity  of  expanfion  being  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  bar,  the  longer  the  bar,  the  more  fenfible  the  ex¬ 
panfion.  2.  The  fcale  on  which  the  alterations  are  mea¬ 
sured  ought  to  be  fo  large,  as  that  the  fmalieft  alteration 
may  be  vilible.  3.  The  materials  of  which  the  ineafuring- 
parts  of  the  inftrument  are  made  (hould  fuffer  no  expan¬ 
fion  during  the  experiment,  or  the  degree  or  expanfion 
produced  in  them  llfould  be  known  and  accounted  for  j 


be  caufe  the  expanfion  of  the  inftrument,  fuppofing  the 
bar  to  be  meafured  does  not  expand,  will  produce  the  fame 
appearance  as  the  expanfion  of  the  bar,  fuppofing  the  in- 
firument  not  to  expand.  4.  As  all  bodies  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  in  proportion  as  the  heat  applied  to  them  is  increafed, 
it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  in 
order  to  determine  the  comparative  expanfion  of  different 
metals.  3.  The  meafuring-parts  of  the  inftrument  ought 
to  be  fo  large,  as  that  the  quantities  of  the  meafured  ex- 
panfion  may  be  known  in  real  meafure. 

This  inftrument,  which  is  represented  at  fig.  43,  44,  is 
fo  con  ft  rutted  as  to  receive  a  bar  two  feet  four  inches  long, 
and  might  be  made  capable  of  receiving  bars  of  a  much 
greater  length  of  fome  kinds  of  materials,  but  not  of  others, 
on  account  of  their  flexibility,  even  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  boiling-water.  The  meafures  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  conta<5!  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  point 
of  a  micromef’er-ferew.  The  obfervation  is  belt  judged 
by  the  hearing,  rather  than  that  of  the  fight  or  feeling  : 
by  this  method  it  has  been  found  pratt icable  to  repeat  the 
fame  meafurement  feveral  times,  without  differing  from 
itfelf  above  the  20000th  part  of  an  inch.  The  degree  of 
fenfibility  attained  by  this  method  is  fuperior  to  any  tiling 
that  can  be  done  by  fight  or  feeling. 

As  no  lubltance  has  hitherto  been  difcoverecl  that  is 
perfectly  free  from  expanfion  by  heat,  the  bar  which  makes 
the  baiis  of  the  inftrument  fuffers  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
as  tlie  bar  to  be  meafured  ;  confequently,  the  meafures 
taken  by  the  micrometer  are  the  differences  of  their  expan¬ 
fion.  The  expanfion  then  of  the  bafis  between  two  given 
degrees  of  heat  being  once  found,  the  abfolu.te  expanfion 
ofany  other  body,  by  adding  or  fubtracting  the  difference 
to  or  from  the  expanfion  of  the  bafis,  according  as  the 
body  to  be  meafured  expands  more  or  lefs  than  the  balls, 
will  be  determined. 

When  the  inftrument  is  made  ufe  of.  it  is  immerfed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bar  to  be  meafured,  in  a  ciilern  of  water: 
which  water,  by  means  of  lamps  underneath,  is  made  to 
receive  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  not  exceeding  that  of 
boiling;  and  thereby  communicates  the  fame,  degree  of 
heat  to  the  inftrument,  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  mercurial 
thermometer  immerfed  therein,  for  the  purpofe  of  alcer- 
taining  the  degree. 

All  that  remained,  was  to  find  the  abfolute  expanfion 
of  the  bafis  between  any  two  given  degrees  of  heat,  not 
greater  than  that  of  boiling- water ;  which  is  thus  effected. 
Let  there  be  prepared  a  bar  of  ftraight-grained  white  deal, 
or  of  cedar,  which  it  is  well  known  are  much  lefs  expan- 
five  by  heat  than  any  metal  hitherto  difcovered  ;  let  th« 
bar  be  adapted  to  the  inftrument,  in  like  manner  as  the 
ether  bars  intended  to  be  meafured  ;  but,  that  the  foft.- 
nefs  of  the  wood  may  not  hinder  the  juftnefs  of  its  bear¬ 
ings,  let  its  ends  be  guarded  with  a  bit  of  brafs  let  into 
the  wood  at  the  points  of  contafl,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
may  be  the  moifture  or  (team  of  the  water  from  affecting 
the  wood  ;  let  it  flrft  be  well  varniihed,  and  then,  being 
wrapped  round  with  coarfe  flax  from  end  to  end,  this  whi 
in  a  great  meafure  imbibe  the  vapour  before  it  arrives  at 
the  wood  ;  let  the  ciftern  alfo  be  fo  contrived,  that,  the 
inftrument  being  fupported  at  a  proper  height  therein,  the 
bar  to  be  meafured  may,  upon  occaiion,  be  above  the  co¬ 
ver,  while  the  bafis  remains  in  the  water;  thus  will  the 
cover  alfo  be  a  defence  againft  the  moifture.  Lift  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  ciftern  be  now  brought  to  its  lower  degree  of 
heat,  fuppofe  at  or  near  the  freezing  point,  the  bails  hav¬ 
ing  continued  long  enough  in  the  water  to  receive  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  and  the  wooden  bar  having  been 
previouily  kept  in  an  adjacent  room,  notfubjed  to  iudden 
alterations  of  temperature  by  fire,  or  other  caules  ;  let  the 
bar  be  applied  to  the  inftrument,  and  the  degrees  of  the 
micrometer  and  the  thermometer  read  off  and  let  down. 
Let  the  wooden  bar  be  then  reftored  to  its  former  place, 
till  the  water  is  heated  to  the  greater  degree  intended,  fup- 
pole  at  or  near  that  of  boiling- water  ;  the  lid  being  now 
(hut  down,  and  the  chinks  flopped  with  coarfe  flax,  to 
4  '  .  present 
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prevent  the  inTuing  of  the  fleam  as  much  as  poffible,  let 
the  wooden  bar  be  again  brought  forth,  applied  to  the  in- 
Itrument,  and  the  degrees  of  the  micrometer  and  thermo¬ 
meter  read  off  as  before.  The  difference  of  degrees  of  the 
micrometer  correfponding  to  the  difference  of  degrees  of 
the  thermometer  will  exprefs  the  expaniion  of  the  bafis 
between  thofe  degrees  of  heat;  that  is,  upon  the  fuppoii- 
tion  that  the  wooden  bar  was  of  the  fame  length  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  fecond  meafure  as  at  the  firff.  In¬ 
deed,  a  meafure  can  hardly  be  taken  without  fome  lofs  of 
time,  as  the  whole  of  the  inffrument,  when  the  hot  mea¬ 
fure  is  to  be  taken,  is  confiderably  hotter  than  the  wooden 
bar;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  boiling- water,  the  (team  being 
very  repellent  and  active,  the  bar  is  liable  to  be  fen fibly 
aft'e&ed  in  its  length,  before  the  meafure  can  be  taken, 
both  by  heatand  moifture,  which  both  tend  to  expand  the 
bar;  but,  as  the  quantity  is  fmall,  and  capable  of  being 
nearly  afcertained,  a  wooden  bar  thus  applied  will  anfwer 
the  fame  end  as  if  it  were  unalterable  by  heat  or  moilture. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  know  the  quantity  of  this  altera¬ 
tion,  let  the  time  elapfed  between  the  firff  approach  of  the 
bar  to  the  inffrument  and  the  taking  of  the  meafure,  be 
obferved  by  a  fecond- watch,  orotherwife;  after  another 
equal  interval  of  time,  le*  a  fecond  meafure  be  taken  ;  and,\ 
aftera  third  interval,  a  third  and  a  fourth.  The  three  differ¬ 
ences  of  thefe  four  meafures  will  be  found  nearly  to  tally 
with  three  terms  of  a  geometrical  progreffion,  from  which 
the  preceding  terms  may  be  known,  and  will  be  the  cor¬ 
rection  ;  which,  if  applied  to  the  meafure  firff  taken,  re¬ 
duces  it  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  wooden  bar 
had  not  expanded  during  the  taking  thereof.  From  a 
fetv  obfervations  of  this  kind  carefully  repeated,  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  bafis  may  be  fettled  ;  and,  this  once  done, 
the  making  experiments  upon  other  bars  will  become  very 
cafy  and  compendious. 

The  bar  of  brafs  which  compofes  the  bafis  is  an  inch 
broad  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  (lands  edgewife  upwards  ; 
one  end  is  continued  of  the  fame  piece  at  right  angles,  to 
the  height  of  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  makes  a  firm 
lupport  for  the  end  or  the  bar  to  be  experimented  ;  and 
the  other  end  aifts  upon  the  middle  of  a  lever  of  the  (e- 
cond  kind,  whole  (uicrum  is  in  the  bafis  ;  therefore,  the 
motion  of  the  extremity  of  the  lever  is  double  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  expansion  of  the  bar  and  the  bafis. 
This  upper-part  of  the  lever  riles  above  the  lid  ot  the  cif- 
tern,  lo  that  it  and  the  micrometer-fcrew  are  at  all  times 
clear  of  the  water;  the  top  of  the  lever  is  furnifhed  with 
an  appendage  called  the  fcekr :  it  is  the  extremity  of  this 
piece  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  micrometer-fcrew. 
The  conffrudiion  and  application  hereof  will  better  appea r 
from  the  figure  than  from  many  words:  it  hence  appears 
that,  having  the  length  of  the  lever  from  its  fulcrum  to 
the  point  of  fufpenfion  of  the  feeler,  the  diffance  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  point  of  contact  with  the  bar,  the 
inches  and  parts  that  correfpond  to  a  certain  number  of 
threads  of  the  micrometer,  and  the  number  of  divifions 
in  the  circumference  ot  the  index-plate,  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  expreffed  by  one  divifion  of  the  plate  may  be  tie-' 
duced  ;  thofe  meafures  are  as  follows  : 

Inches. 


From  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  the  feeler  -  5  875, 

From  the  fulcrum  to  the  plate  of  contact  -  -  2'8y5 

Length  of  70  threads  of  the  (crew  -  -  2‘455 

Divifions  in  the  circumference  ot  the  index-plate  100 


Hence  the  value  of  one  divifion  will  be  the  part  of 

an  inch  ;  but,  if  the  (crew  be  altered  one-fourtn  ot  one  of 
thefe  divifions,  when  the  contadt  between  the  fcrew  and 
feeler  is  well  adjufted,  the  difference  of  contact  will  be  very 
perceivable  to  the  (lighted  obferver;  and,  confequentiy, 
--tj—th  part  of  an  inch  is  perceivable  in  this  inffrument. 

One  thing  (till  remains  to  be  fpoken  of ;  and  that  is, 
the  verification  of  the  micrometer-fcrew,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  this  inffrument  that  requires  exadtnefs  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  how  difficult  thefe  are  to  make  perfectly  good 
is  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  experience  in  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  ;  that  is,  that  the  threads  of  the  fcrew  ntay  not  only  be 
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equidiftant  in  different  places,  but  that  the  threads  fhall  be 
equally  inclined  to  the  axis  in  every  part  of  the  circum-, 
fere  nee.  As  nearly  the  lame  part  of  the  fcrew  is  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments,  the  latter  circumffance  is 
what  principally  needs  inquiry  ;  for  this  purpofe,  let  a 
thin  (tip  of  lteel  or  other  metal  be  prepared,  tvhofe  thick- 
nefs  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  diffance  of  the  threads;  let 
the  edges  of  this  thin  plate  be  cut  into  fuch  a  fltape  as  ex¬ 
actly  to  fit  into  the  fixed  notch  in  which  one  end  of  the 
bar  is  laid  ;  let  a  fcrew  pafs  through  the  ltandard  of  brafs 
on  which  that  notch  is  fupported,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  end  of  the  bar  to  be  meafured,  that  is  fartheff  from 
the  lever,  may  take  its  bearing  againff  the  point,  or  rather 
the  fmall  hemif'pherical  end,  of  this  fcrew.  Let  one  of 
the  brafs  bars  ufed  in  the  other  experiments  be  applied  to 
the  inffrument,  and  a  meafure  taken  :  then  let  the  thin 
plate  be  put  in  between  the  end  of  the  bar  and  the  point 
of  the  fcrew  laft- mentioned,  and  again  take  the  meafure  ; 
but  firff  obferve  that  the  plate  is  put  down  to  the  notch, 
fo  that  the  fame  place  of  the  plate  may  always  agree  with 
the  point  of  the  fcrew  ;  and  confequentiy  no  error  may 
arife  from  a  different  thicknefs  in  different  places  of  the 
plate;  obferve  alfo  that  the  whole  comes  to  a  true  bear¬ 
ing;  then  advance  the  fame  fcrew  till  the  micrometer- 
fcrew  is  pufhed  backwards  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  ; 
again  repeat  the  meafure  with  and  without  the  thin 
plate  ;  again  advance  the  former  fcrew,  fo  as  to  make  that 
of  the  micrometer  recede  another  quarter  of  a  turn,  and 
repeat  the  meafures  with  and  without  the  thin  plate. 
This  method  being  purfued  as  far  as  neceffary,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate  being  always  the 
fame,  if  the  difference  of  meafures  take  1  with  and  without 
it  are  not  always  the  fame  in  the  different  parts  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  micrometer-fcrew,  that  this  fcrew  is  not  equi¬ 
angular;  but  from  the  differences  of  the  meafures  corref¬ 
ponding  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fame  plates  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  revolution,  the  errors  thereof  may  be  nearly 
afligned.  For  greater  certainty  in  this  examination,  left 
the  heat  of  the  obferver’s  body  (hould  aftedt  the  bar  or  in- 
ftrument  during  the  obfervation,  let  the  whole  be  im- 
inerfed  in  the  cittern  of  water,  which  ought  to  (tandaluf- 
ficient  time  before  the  obfervation  is  begun  to  acquire  the 
fame  temperature  as  the  air,  which  alio  ought  to  be  in  a 
fettled  ffate. 

A  B  C  D,  fig.  43,  is  the  main  bar  or  bafis  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  EF  is  the  bar  to  be  meafured,  lying  in  two  notches  ; . 
one  fixed  to  the  upright  ftandard'AB,  the  ether  to  the 
principal  level,  H  I.  The  end  E  of  the  bar  bears  againft 
the  point  of  G,  a  fcrew  of  ufe  in  examining  the  micro¬ 
meter- fcrew.  The  other  end  of  the  bar,  F,  bears  againft 
a  fmall  fpherically- protuberant  bit  of  hard  metal,  fixed,  at 
the  fame  height  as  G,  in  the  principal  lever,  HI.  K  is 
an  arbor  fixed  in  the  bafis  which  receives  at  each  end  the 
points  of  the  (crews  H,  L,  upon  which  the  lever  H  I  turns, 
and  ferves  as  a  fulcrum  thereto.  O  is  a  (lender  fpring  to 
keep  the  lever  in  a  bearing  (fate  againft  the-liar;  and  R  is 
a  check,  to  prevent  the  lever  from  falling  forward,  when 
the  bar  is  taken  out.  N  is  the  feeler,  lomething  in  the 
ffiape  of  a  T  inverted,  x*  and  moveable  up  and  down 
upon  the  points  of  the  ferews  I,  M,  which,  as  well  as  L,  H, 
are  fo  well  adjufted  as  to  leave  the  motion  free,  but  with¬ 
out  fhaking.  R  is  the  handle  of  the  feeler,  moveable  upon 
a  Joofe  joint  at  R;  fo  that,  laying  hold  of  the  knob,  the 
feeler  is  moved  up  and  down,  without  being  affefted  by 
the  irregular  preffure  of  the  hand.  The  extremity,  S,  of 
the  feeler  is  alfo  furniffied  with  a  piece  of  protuberant  hard 
metal,  to  render  its  contact  with  the  point  of  the  inicro- 
meter-ferew  the  more  perfect.  T,  the  micrometer-fcrew. 
V,  the  divided  index  plate;  and  W,  a  knob  or  handle. 
The  micrometer-fcrew  paffes  through  two  (olid  fcrewed 
holes  at  D  and  Y.  The  piece  Y  Z,  is  a  little  fpringy,  and 
a£ts  upon  the  fcrew  backwards  from  the  hole  D,  keeping 
the  micrometer-fcrew  conltantly  bearing  againft  its  threads 
the  fame  way,  thereby  rendering  the  motion  thereof  fteady 
and  gentle.  X,  the  index,  having  divifions  anfvvering  to 
the  turn  of  the  fcrew.  This  points  out  the  divifions  of 
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the  plate,  as  the  face  of  the  plate  points  out  the  divifions 
on  the  index.  When  the  inftrument  is  ufed,  hold  the 
knob  of  the  feeler  R  with  one  hand,  and,  moving  it  up 
and  down,  with  the  other  move  forward  the  fcrew  T,  till 
its  point  comes  in  contaft  with  the  feeler;  then  with  the 
plate  and  index,  V  and  X,  (how  the  turns  and  parts.  Fig.  44 
reprefents  the  inltrument  immerfed  in  a  cittern  of  water, 
ready  for  ufe.  A  B  is  the  cittern  ;  C  the  cover,  which, 
when  the  inftrument  is  raifed  upon  blocks,  goes  on  be¬ 
tween  the  bar  E  F  and  the  bafis  B  C,  fig.  43.  D  is  a 
handle  to  take  off  the  cover  when  hot.  E,  a  mercurial 
thermometer,  whofe  ball  is  in  the  water.  F,  a  cock  to 
let  out  the  water.  G  H  a  hollow  piece  of  tin,  which  fup- 
ports  feven  (pint-lamps,  which  are  raifed  or  depreffed  by 
the  fcrews  I  and  K,  to  give  the  water  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  fliown  by  the  thermometer,  E. 

Pyrometers  conftrufted  to  aft  by  levers  are  better  than 
thofe  by  wheel  and  pinion.  The  expanlion  of  a  bar, 
w  hofe  body  is  fimply  placed  under  two  microfcopes  fixed 
to  a  bar  of  calt-iron,  conftantly  kept  to  the  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  by  enveloping  it  with  melting  ice,  is  found  to  be 
more  accurately  obferved  than  by  any  other  inftrument. 
Pyrometers  on  thefe  conltruftions  ihow  the  expanfion  from 
the  50000th  to  the  100000th  of  an  inch.  Adams’s  LcElures , 
vol.  i.  p.  296  &  feq. 

The  following  Table  (hows  how  much  a  foot  in  length 
of  each  metal  grows  longer  by  an  increafe  of  heat  corref- 
ponding  to  1800  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  or  to  the 
difference  between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  expreffed  in 
fuch  parts  of  which  the  unit  is  equal  to  the  10,000th  part 
of  an  inch. 

White  glafs  barometer  tube  -  -  100 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony  -  130 

Blittered  fteel  ....  138 

Hard  fteel  -  147 

Iron  -  -  -  -  -  151 

6.  Bifmuth  -  167 

7.  Copper  hammered  ...  204 

8.  Copper  eight  parts  with  tin  one  -  -  218 

Caft-brafo  ...  .  225 

Brafs  lixteen  parts  with  tin  one  -  -  229 

Brafs  wire,  and  fpeculum-metal  -  232 

Spelter  folder,  viz.  brafs  two  parts,  zinc  one  247 
Fine  pewter  ....  *74 

Grain-tin  .....  298 

Soft  folder,  viz.  lead  two,  tin  one  -  302 

Zinc  eight  parts,  with  tin  one,  a  little  hammered  323 
Lead  -  344 

Zinc  or  fpelter  -  -  -  -  3  53 

Zinc  hammered  half  an  inch  per  foot  -  373 

M.de  Luc,  in  confequence  of  a  hint  fuggefted  to  him  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ramfden,  invented  a  pyrometer,  the  bafis  of 
-which  is  a  reftangular  piece  of  deai  board,  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
thick  ;  and  to  this  all  the  other  parts  are  fixed.  This  is 
mounted  in  the  manner  of  a  table,  with  four  deal  legs, 
each  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  l'quare,  well  fitted 
near  its  four  angles,  and  kept  together  at  the  other  ends  by 
four  firm  crofs-pieces.  This  fmall  table  is  fufpended  by  a 
hook  to  a  ftand  ;  the  board  being  in  a  vertical  fituation  in 
the  direftion  of  its  grain,  and  bearing  its  legs  forward  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  crofs-pieces  which  join  them 
may  form  a  frame,  placed  vertically  facing  the  obferver. 
This  frame  fuftains  a  microfcope,  Which  is  firmly  fixed  in 
another  frame  that  moves  in  the  former  by  means  of 
grooves,  but  with  a  very  confiderabie  degree  of  tightnefs  ; 
the  friftion  of  which  may  be  increafed  by  the  preflure  of 
four  fcrews.  The  inner  iliding-frame,  which  is  likew-ife 
of  deal,  keeps  the  tube  of  the  microfcope  in  a  horizontal 
pofition,  and  in  great  part  without  the  frame,  infomuch 
that  the  end  w  hich  carries  the  lens  is  but  little  within  the 
fpace  between  the  frame  and  the  board.  This  microfcope 
is  conflrufted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  objeft  obferved 
may  be  an  inch  diftant  from  the  lens;  and  it  has  a  wire 
which  is  fituated  in  the  focus  of  the  glafTes,  in  which  the 
®bjefts  appeared  revelled.  At  the  top  of  the  apparatus 
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there  is  a  piece  of  deal,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  and  twa 
inches  broad,  laid  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  board 
to  the  top  of  the  frame,  To  this  piece  the  rods  of  the 
different  fubftances,  whofe  expanfion  by  heat  is  to  be  mea- 
fured,  are  fufpended  :  one  end  of  it  Aides  into  a  focket, 
which  is  cut  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  board  ;  and  the  other 
end,  which  refts  upon  the  frame,  meets  there  with  a  fere w 
which  makes  the  piece  move  backward  and  forward,  to 
bring  the  objects  to  the  focus  of  the  microfcope.  There 
is  a  cork  very  ftrongly  driven  through  a  hole  bored  verti¬ 
cally  through  this  piece;  and  in  another  vertical  hole 
made  through  the  cork,  the  rods  are  fixed  at  the  top  ;  fo 
that  they  hang  only,  and  their  dilatation  is  not  counter- 
afted  by  any  preflure.  In  order  to  heat  the  rods,  a  cylin¬ 
drical  bottle  of  thin  glafs,  about  twenty-one  inches  high  and 
four  inches  in  diameter, is  placed  in  the  in  fide  of  the  machine, 
upon  a  (land  independent  of  the  reft  of  the  apparatus. 
In  this  bottle  the  rods  are  fufpended  at  a  little  lei's  than  att 
inch  diftance  from  one  of  the  infides,  in  order  to  have  them, 
near  the  microfcope.  Into  it  is  poured  water  of  different 
degrees  of  heat,  which  mull  be  ftirred  about,  by  moving 
upwards  and  downwards,  at  one  of  the  tides  of  the  bottle, 
a  little  piece  of  wood,  fattened  horizontally  at  the  end  of 
a  (tick.  :  in  this  water  is  hung  a  thermometer,  the  ball  of 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the  rods. 
During  thefe  operations  the  rvater  rifes  to  the  cork,  which 
thus  determines  the  length  or  the  heated  part.  The  bot¬ 
tle  is  covered,  to  prevent  the  water  from  cooling  too  ra¬ 
pidly  at  the  furface;  and  a  thin  cafe  of  brafs  prevents  the. 
vapour  from  fixing  upon  the  piece  of  deal  to  which  the 
rods  are  fixed. 

The  late  Mr.  Fergufon  alfo  invented  two  pyrometers, 
deferiptions  and  figures  of  which  are  given  in  his  Lec¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  ingenious  manufafturer  of  the 
fineft  earthen-ware  from  balaltic  mattes,  or  terra  cotta, 
has  contrived  a  curious  pyrometer,  which  marks,  with 
much  precifion,  the  different  degrees  of  ignition,  from  a 
dull  red  heat  vifible  in  the  dark  to  the  heat  of  an  air-fur¬ 
nace.  Its  indications  are  obtained  from  the  property 
which  all  days  poffefs,  of  Shrinking  or  being  diminifheci 
in  bulk  by  expolure  to  heat,  (contrary  to  metals,  which 
in  the  fame  fituation  expand;)  (o  that  confequently  any 
piece  of  well-dried  clay  fitted  into  a  tapering  gauge,  (for' 
inflance,  a  leftor  opened  a  little,)  will,  after  expolure  to  a 
iufficient  degree  of  heat,  pals  further  into  the  gauge;  and 
that,  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat  it  has  experienced, 
the  greater  will  be  its  diminution  of  volume,  and  the 
deeper  will  it  go  into  the  gauge.  Different  divifions 
marked  on  the  fide  of  the  gauge,  will  of  courfe  give  the 
comparative  degrees  of  heat  to  which  pieces  of  the  kune 
clay,  fize,  and  form,  may  have  been  expofed.  From  Mr. 
Wedgwood’s  own  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  clay 
lie  made  ufe  of  in  the  conltruftion  of  his  firft  pieces  con- 
fitted  of  tw>o  parts  of  filiceous  earth  to  three  argil.  We 
mention  this,  becaule  it  is  pretty  generally  believed,  that 
the  pyrometer-pieces  which  have  of  late  been  prepared 
do  not  give  the  fame  refults  with  thofe  which  were  firft 
made  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  ;  a  circumftance  which  makes 
it  extremely  defirable  that  the  quantities  and  kind  of 
earth  neceflary  to  form  fuch  rolls  as  will  always  give  cor- 
reft  refults  fliould  be  accurately  afeertained.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  itfelf  is  extremely  liniple.  It  confilts  of  two  rulers 
fixed  upon  a  fmooth  fiat  plate,  a  little  farther  afunder  at 
the  one  end  than  at  the  other,  leaving  an  open  longitu¬ 
dinal  fpace  between  them.  Small  pieces  of  alum  and  clay 
mixed  together  are  made  of  fuch  a  fize  as  j u it  to  enter  at 
the  wide  end  ;  they  are  then  heated  in  the  fire  along  with 
the  body  whole  heat  we  wifh  to  determine.  The  fire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  it  contains,  diininilhes  or 
contradts  the  earthy  body,  fo  that,  when  applied  to  the 
wide  end  of  the  gauge,  it  will  Aide  on  towards  the  nar¬ 
row  end,  lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  it  has  been  expofed. 

That  this  inftrument  may  be  perfeftly  underftood,  we 
have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it.  ABC  D,  fig.  45.  is  a 
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fmooth  Sat  plats;  and  EF  and  G  H  two  rulers  or  flat 
pieces,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  twenty-four  inches 
long,  fixed  flat  upon  the  plate.  At  the  lower  part  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fcale,  F H,  the  rulers  are  ^  an  inch  afun- 
der,  and  at  the  top,  EG,  of  an  inch  :  thus  they  in¬ 
clude  between  them  a  long  converging  canal,  which  is 
divided  on  one  fide  into  a  number  of  frnall  equal  parts, 
and  which  may  be  confidered  as  performing  the  offices 
both  of  the  tube  and  fcale  of  the^pommon  thermometer. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  body,  I,  fo  adjufted  as  to  fit  exactly 
at  the  wider  end  of  this  canal,  be  afterwards  diminiffed 
in  its  bulk  by  fire,  as  the  pyrometer- pieces  are,  it  will 
then  pafs  further  up  the  canal,  and  more  and  more  fo  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  diminution  is  greater  ;  and  converfely,  that 
if  a  body,  fo  adj u (ted  as  to  pafs  on  to  the  narrow  end,  be 
afterwards  expanded  by  fire,  as  is  the  cafe  with  metals, 
and  applied  in  that  expanded  ftate  to  the  fcale,  it  will  not 
pafs  fo  far;  and  that  the  divifions  on  the  fide  will  be  the 
meafures  of  the  expanfions  of  the  one,  as  of  the  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  other,  reckoning  in  both  cafes  from  that 
point  to  which  the  body  was  adjufted  at  firft. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  connected  the  fcale  of  his  pyrometer 
with  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The  firft  degree  of  his 
l'cale,  which  marks  a  red  heat,  correfponds  to  9470  Fah¬ 
renheit  ;  but,  to  make  this  inftrument  better  underftood, 
we  may  ftate  a  fevv  of  the  conefponding  degrees  of  the 
two  inftrumenls. 


Wedgwood. 

-  o  : 

-  28 

3s 

-  95 
1  3° 
169 


Fahrenheit. 
:  947 

4717 
52  37 
1 3427 
17977 

21877 


*40 


32277 


Red  heat 

Fine  filver  melts  - 
Fine  gold  melts  - 
Welding  heat  of  iron  - 
Gaft  iron  melts  - 
Greateft  heat  in  an  air-furnace? 

eight  inches  fquare  -  -  J 

Extremity  of  the  fcale,  or  higheft? 

temperature  obferved  -  -  i 

This  inftrument  has  been  of  confiderable  importance 
in  fome  arts  and  manufactures,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
fitted  to  give  fome  information  concerning  thofe  intenfe 
heats  which  c^ut  be  meafured  by  no  other  inftrument 
which  has  yet  been  contrived.  But,  as  the  fame  kind  of 
clay  cannot  always  be  obtained,  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  contractions  of  the  cylinders  are  not  proportional  to 
the  temperatures,  their  eftimation  by  this  inftrument  can 
only  be  con-fidered  as  an  approximation  to  certainty. 
And  indeed  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  M.  Fourmy  has 
lately  given,  in  the  Journal  des  Mines,  a  paper  ‘e  On  the 
Thermometers  of  baked  Earths,  termed  Pyrometers,”  in 
which  he  attempts  to  (liow  that  the  effect  of  (hrinking, 
upon  which  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer  is  founded,  does  not 
refitlt  folely  and  invariably  from  the  caufe  to  which  it  is 
afcribed  ;  that  it  is  not  necefiarily  proportionate  to  it; 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  graduation  and  the  continuity 
of  temperature  applied  to  an  aluminous  mixture,  its 
fhrinking  is  not  only  not  neceflarily  graduated,  nor  ne- 
ceffarily  continuous,  but  it  alfo  does  not  always  necefla¬ 
rily  take  place;  and  therefore  that  a  pyrometer  founded 
upon  fuch  (hrinking  does  not  afford  fo  conftant  and  ac¬ 
curate  a  meafure  tor  the  higheft  degrees  of  heat  as  the 
dilatation  of  mercury  or  of  alcohol  does  for  the  lower.  A 
tranflation  of  M.  Fourmy’s  obfervations  is  inferted  in  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  No.  38.  N.  S. 

Hygrometers  for  meafuring  the  changes  of  the  air  in  re- 
fpeCt  to  moillure  and  drynefs,  have  been  fully  defcribed 
and  figured  under  the  article  Hygrometry,  vol.  x. 
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Of  Winds,  Sound,  Vapours,  and  the  Formation  of 
Springs, 

Wind  is  a  current  of  air;  and  its  direction  is  denomi¬ 
nated  by  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  it  blows. 
The  principal  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  wind,  is  a  partial 
rarefaflion  of  the  air  by  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated, 
it  becomes  rarer,  and  therefore  afcends;  and  the  furround- 
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ing  cold  air,  ruffling  in  to  fupply  its  place,  forms  a  cur¬ 
rent  in  fome  one  direction.  Winds  may  be  divided  into 
conftant,  or  thofe  which  always  blow  in  the  fame  direflion  ; 
periodical,  or  thofe  which  blow  half  a  year  in  one  direction, 
and  half  a  year  in  the  contrary  direflion;  thefe  are  called 
monfoons and  variable,  which  are  iubjeCt  to  no  rules.  The 
two  former  are  alfo  called  t^We-winds.  We  (hall  here 
give  the  principal  phenomena  of  winds,  from  Dr.  Halley’s 
Hiftory  thereof,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

ift.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  equa¬ 
tor,  there  is  a  conftant  eaft  wind. 

2dly.  To  about  28°  on  each  fide  of  the  equator,  the 
wind  on  the  north  fide  declines  towards  the  north-eaft  ; 
and  the  more  fo  the  further  you  recede  from  the  equator: 
and  on  the  fouth  fide,  it  declines  in  like  manner  towards 
the  fouth-eaft.  The  limits  of  thefe  winds  are  greater,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  American  than  on  the  African 
fide,  extending  in  the  former  cafe  to  about  320,  and  in 
the  latter  to  about  28°.  And  this  is  true  likewife  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  equino&ial ;  for,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds  are  30  or  40  nearer 
the  line  than  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil. 

3dly.  Towards  the  Caribee  illands,  the  aforefaid  north- 
ealt  wind  becomes  more  and  more  eafterly,  fo  as  fometimes 
to  be  eaft,  and  fometimes  eaft-by-fouth,  but  moftly  north¬ 
wards  of  the  eaft,  a  point  or  two. 

4thly.  On  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Canaries  to 
about  io°  north  latitude,  the  wind  fets  in  towards  the 
north-weft  ;  then  it  becomes  fouth-weft,  approaching  more 
to  the  fouth  as  you  approach  the  Cape.  But,  away  from 
the  coafts,  the  winds  are  perpetually  between  the  fouth 
and  the  eaft;  on  the  African  fide  they  are  more  foutherly; 
on  the  Brafilian,  more  eafterly,  fo  as  to  become  almolt 
due  eaft.  Upon  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  they  are  fubjeCt  to 
frequent  calms,  and  violent  gufts,  called  tornados,  from 
all  points  of  the  compafs. 

5thly.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  winds  are  partly  con¬ 
ftant  and  partly  periodical.  Between  Madagafcar  and 
New  Holland,  from  io°  to  300  latitude,  the  wind  blows 
fouth-eaft  by  eaft.  During  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  Auguft,  September,  Offlober,  the  aforefaid  fouth- 
eaft  winds  extend  to  within  20  of  the  equator;  then,  for 
the  other  fix  months,  the  contrary  winds  fet  in,  and  blow 
from  30  to  io°  fouth  latitude.  From  30  fouth  latitude 
over  the  Arabian  and  Indian  Teas,  and  Bay  of  Bengal, 
from  Sumatra  to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  there  is  another 
monfoon,  blowing  from  Oftober  to  April  on  the  north- 
eaft  point,  and  in  the  other  half  year  in  the  oppofite  di¬ 
rection.  Between  Madagafcar  and  Africa,  a  fouth-fouth- 
weft  wind  blows  from  April  to  October,  which,  as  you 
go  more  northerly,  becomes  more  wefterly,  till  it  falls  in 
with  the  weft-fouth-weft  winds;  but  the  doCfor  could  not 
obtain  a  fatisfaCtory  account  how  the  winds  are  in  the 
other  half-year.  To  the  eaftward  of  Sumatra-and  Ma¬ 
lacca,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator  along  the  coaft  of 
Cambodia  and  China,  the  monfoons  blow  and  change  at 
the  fame  time  as  before  mentioned  ;  but  their  directions 
are  more  northerly  and  foutherly.  Thefe  winds  reach  to 
the  Philippine  Iftands  and  to  Japan.  Between  the  fame 
meridians,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  from  Sumatra 
to  New  Guinea,  the  fame  monfoons  are  obferved.  The 
Ihifting  of  thefe  winds  is  attendecl  with  great  hurricanes. 

The  eaft  wind  about  the  equator  is  thus  explained.  The 
fun  moving  from  eaft  to  welt,  the  point  of  greateft  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  muft  move  in 
the  fame  direction ;  and,  the  point  of  greateft  rarefaction 
following  the  fun,  the  air  muft  continually  rulh  in  from 
the  eaft,  and  make  a  conftant  eaft  wind. 

The  conftant  north-eaft  wind  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
equator,  and  fouth-eaft  wind  on  the  fouth  fide,  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  The  air  towards  the  poles,  being 
denfer  than  that  at  the  equator,  will  continually  rulh  to¬ 
wards  the  equator;  but,  as  the  velocity  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth’s  lurface,  from  its  rotation,  increafes 
as  .you  approach  the  equator,  the  air  which  is  raffing 
9  B  ,  -  from 
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from  the  north  towards  the  equator  will  not  continue 
upon  the  fame  meridian,  but  it  will  be  left  behind;  that 
is,  in  refpeft  to  the  earth’s  furface,  it  will  have  a  motion 
from  the  eaft ;  and  thefe  two  motions  combined  produce 
a  north-eaft  wind  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator.  And 
in  like  manner,  there  mult  be  a  foutli-eaft  wind  on  the 
fouth  fide.  The  air  which  is  thus  continually  moving 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  being  rarefied  when  it  comes 
there,  afcends  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  and  then  re¬ 
turns  back  to  tlie  poles.  This  folution  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hadley,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xxxix. 

The  periodical  winds  are  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the 
courfe  of  the  fun  northward  and  fouthward  of  the  equa¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Halley  explains  them-  thus  : 

“  Seeing  that  fo  great  continents  do  interpofe  and  break 
the  continuity  of  the  ocean,  regard  rnuft  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil  and  the  pofition  of  the  high  mountains, 
which  I,fuppofe  the  two  principal  caufes  of  the  feveral 
variations  of  the  winds  from  the  former  general  rule: 
for,  if  a  country  lying  near  the  fun  prove  to  be  fiat, 
fandy,  low  land,  fuch  as  the  Deferts  of  Libya  are  ufually 
reported  to  be,  the  heat  occafioned  by  the  reflection  of 
the  fun’s  beams,  and  the  retention  thereof  in  the  find,  is 
incredible  to  thofe  that  have  not  felt  it ;  whereby  the  air 
being  exceedingly  rarefied,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  cooler 
and  more  denfe  air  (hould  run  thitherward  to  reftore  the 
equilibrium.  This  I  take  to  be  the  caufe  why  near  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  the  wind  always  fets  in  upon  the  land, 
blowing  wefterly  in  Head  of  eafterly  ;  there  being  fufficient 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  are  pro- 
digioufly  hot,  (nice  the  northern  borders  thereof  were  fo 
intemperate  as  to  give  the  ancients  caufe  to  conclude  that 
all  beyond  the  tropic  was  made  uninhabitable  by  excefs 
of  heat.  From  the  fame  caufe  it  happens  that  there  are 
fuch  confiant  calms  in  that  part  of  the  ocean,  called  the 
JRaii/s.  For,  this  trad:  being  placed  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  the  wefterly  winds  blowing  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea 
and  the  eafterly  trade-winds  blowing  to  the  weftwards 
thereof,  the  tendency  of  the  air  here  is  indifferent  to 
either,  and  fo  (lands  in  equilibrio  between  both;  and  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  being  diminifhed  by 
the  continual  contrary  winds  blowing  from  hence,  is  the 
reafon  that  the  air  here  holds  not  the  copious  vapour  it 
receives,  but  lets  it  fall  in  fo  frequent  rains, 

“  As  the  cool  and  denfe  air,  by  reafon  of  its  greater 
gravity,  preffes  upon  the  hot  and  rarefied,  it  is  demonttra- 
tive  that  this  latter  mull  afcend  in  a  continual  ftream  as 
fail  as  it  is  rarefied  ;  and  that,  being  afcended,  it  mull 
difperfe  itfelf  to  preferve  the  equilibrium,  that  is,  by  a 
contrary  current,  the  upper  air  mud  move  from  thofe 
parts  where  the  greateft  heat  is:  fo,  by  a  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation,  the  north-eaft  trade-wind  below  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fouth-weft  above,  and  the  fouth-eaft  with 
a  north-weft  wind  above.  And  that  this  is  more  than  a 
bare  conjecture,  the  almoft  inftantaneous  change  of  the 
wind  to  tlie  oppofite  point,  which  is  frequently  found  in 
palling  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds,  feems  to  alfure  us  ; 
but  that  which  above  all  confirms  this  hypothecs,  is,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  monfoons,  by  this  means  moft  eafily 
folved,  and  without  it  hardly  explicable.  Suppofing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  circulation  as  above,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  to  the  northward  of  the  Indian  Ocean  there 
is  every-where  land  within  the  ufual  limits  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  300;  viz.  Arabia,  Perfia,  India,  See.  which,  for 
the  fame  reafon  as  the  mediterranean  parts  of  Africa,  are 
fubjeft  to  unfufferable  heats  when  the  fun  is  to  the  north, 
palling  nearly  vertical,  but  yet  are  temperate  enough 
when  the  fun  is  removed  towards  the  other  tropic;  be- 
caufe  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  at  fome  diltance  within  the 
land,  faid  to  be  frequently  in  winter  covered  with  fnow, 
over  which  the  air,  as  it  palfes,  muft  needs  be  much 
chilled.  Hence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  air  coming, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  out  of  the  north-eaft  in  the 
Indian  feas,  is  fometimes  hotter,  fometimes  colder,  than 


that  which  by  this  circulation  is  returned  out  of  the 
fouth-weft;  and  by  confequence,  fometimes  the  under 
current  or  wind  is  from  the  north-eaft,  fometimes  from 
the  fouth-weft,  as  is  clear  from  the  times  wherein  thefe 
winds  fet  in,  viz.  in  April,  when  the  fun  begins  to  warm 
thofe  countries  to  the  north,  the  fouth-weft  monfoon  be¬ 
gins,  and  blows  during  the  heats  till  October,  when,  the 
fun  being  retired,  and  all  things  growing  cooler  north¬ 
ward,  and  the  heat  increafing  to  the  fouth,  the  north-eaft 
winds  enter,  and  blow  all  the  winter  till  April  again. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  fame  principle,  that  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  equator,  in  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  north-weft  wind  lucceeds  the  fouth-eaft  when  the  fun 
draws  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  But  I  mutt  confefs 
that  in  this  latter  occurs  a  difficulty  not  well  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for;  which  is,  why  this  change  of  the  monfoons 
(hould  be  any  more  in  this  ocean  than  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tudes  in  the  Ethiopic,  where  there  is  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  a  fouth-eaft  wind  all  the  year.  It  is  likewife 
very  hard  to  conceive,  why  the  limits  of  the  trade-wind 
ftiould  he  fixed  about  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  all  round 
the  globe;  and  that  they  (hould  fo  feldom  tranfgrefs  or 
fall  Ihort  of  tiiofe  bounds;  as  alfo  that  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
only,  the  northern  part  (hould  be  fubject  to -the  change¬ 
able  monfoons,  and  in  the  fouthern  there  he  a  conftant 
fouth-eaft.” 

We  may  further  add,  that  the  caufes  mentioned  in  the 
laft  article  muft  here  alfo  operate.  There  may  perhaps 
be  fome  cafes  of  thefe  periodical  winds,  which  we  cannot 
fee  altogether  a  correct  folution  of;  but,  if  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  fituation,  heat,  cold,  See.  were  known,  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  that  they  might  be  accounted 
for  from  the  principles  here  delivered. 

We  may  further  obferve,  in  refpeft  to  the  direftion  in 
which  winds  blow,  that,  if  a  current  fet  off  in  any  one 
direction,  north-eaft  for  inftance,  and  move  in  a  great 
circle,  it  will  not  continue  to  move  on  that  point  of  the 
compafs,  becaufe  a  great  circle  will  not  meet  all  the  meri¬ 
dians  at  the  fame  angle,  the  meridians  not  being  parallel. 
This  circumftance  muft  therefore  enter  into  our  confede¬ 
ration  in  eflimating  the  direction  of  the  wind.  High 
mountains  are  alfo  obferved  to  turn  the  winds  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  courfe.  On  the  lake  of  Geneva  there  are  only 
two  winds;  that  is,  eithetup  or  down  the  valley.  And 
the  like  is  known  to  happen  at  other  fuch  places. 

The  conftant  and  periodical  winds  blow  only  at  fea  ;  at 
land  the  wind  is  always  variable. 

Befides  the  winds  already  mentioned,  there  are  others, 
called  land  and  fea  breezes.  The  air  over  the  land  being 
hotter  during  the  day  than  the  air  over  the  fea,  a  current 
of  air  will  fet  in  from  the  fea  to  the  land  by  day;  but, 
the  air  over  the  land  being  colder  than  that  over  the  fea 
at  night,  the  current  at  that  time  will  be  from  the  land 
to  the  fea.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  iflands  fituated 
between  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Clare  exemplifies  this  by  the  following  experiment : 
In  the  middle  of  a  veflel  of  water  place  a  water- plate  of 
warm  water;  the  water  in  the  veflel  reprefenting  the  ocean, 
and  the  plate  the  ifland  rarefying  the  air  over  it.  Then 
hold  a  lighted  candle  over  the  cold  water,  and  blow  it 
out,  and  the  fmoke  will  move  towards  the  plate.  But  if 
the  plate  be  cold,  and  the  ambient  fluid  be  warm,  the 
fmoke  will  move  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Dr,  Derham,  from  repeated  obfervations  upon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  light  downy  feathers,  found  that  the  greateft  ve¬ 
locity  of  wind  was  not  above  60  miles  in  an  hour.  But 
Mr.  Brice  jultly  obferves,  that  fuch  experiments  muft  he 
fubjecl  to  great  inaccuracy,  as  the  feathers  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  in  a  ffraight  line;  he  therefore  eftimates  the  velocity 
by  means  of  the  fliadow  of  a  cloud  over  the  earth  ;  by 
which  he  found,  that  in  a  great  ftorm  the  wind  moves 
63  miles  in  an  hour;  when  it  blows  a  frefh’gale,  at  the 
rate  of  21  miles  an  hour;  and  in  a  fin  all  breeze,  at  the 
rate  of  about  io  miles  in  an  hour.  But  this  method 
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takes  for  granted,  that  the  clouds  move  as  fad  as  the 
•wind.  It  is  probable  that  the  velocity  is  fomething  more 
than  what  is  here  dated. 

Sound  is  a  fenfation  excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  upon  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.  That  the 
air  is  the  instrument  by  which  found  is  conveyed  from 
the  fonorous  body,  is  manifeft  from  hence,  that  no  found 
can  be  produced  if  the  body  be  in  a  vacuum,  or  if  there 
be  a  vacuum  between  the  body  and  the  ear. 

By  percuffion,  the  parts  of  a  fonorous  body,  as  a  bell, 
a  mufical  itring,  &c.  are  put  into  a  date  of  vibration  ;  and, 
as  long  as  the  vibrations  are  continued,  correfponding  vi¬ 
brations  are  communicated  to  the  air;  and  found  is  heard 
as  long  as  the  vibrations  are  drong  enough  to  produce 
the  fenfation.  All  fonorous  bodies  are  therefore  elaftic. 
The  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  are  excited  in  the 
air  is  fo  clearly  deferibed  by  Mr.  Cotes,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  the  account  in  his  own  words. 

“  The  parts  of  the  fonorous  body,  being  put  into  a  tre¬ 
mulous  and  vibrating  motion,  are  by  turns  moved  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards.  Now,  as  they  go  forwards,  they 
mud  of  neceffity  prefs  upon  the  parts  of  the  air  to  which 
they  are  contiguous,  and  force  them  alfo  to  move  for¬ 
wards  in  the  fame  direction  with  themfelves ;  and  confo- 
quently  thofe  contiguous  parts  will  at  that  time  be  con- 
denfed  ;  then,  as  the  parts  of  the  fonorous  body  return 
back  again,  the  parts  of  the  air  which  were  jud  before 
condenfed  will  be  permitted  to  return  with  them,  and  by 
returning  they  will  again  expand  themfelves.  It  is  mani- 
fed,  therefore,  that  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  air  will 
go  forwards  and  backwards  by  turns,  and  be  fubjeCt  to 
the  like  vibrating  motion  with  the  part  of  the  fonorous 
body.  And,  as  the  fonorous  body  produces  a  vibrating 
motion  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  air,  fo  will  thefe 
parts,  thus  agitated,  in  like  manner  produce  a  vibrating 
motion  in  the  next  parts,  and  thofe  in  the  next,  and  fo 
on  continually.  And  as  the  fird  parts  were  condenfed  in 
their  progrefs,  and  relaxed  in  their  regrefs,  fo  will  the 
other  parts,  as  often  as  they  go  forwards,  be  condenfed, 
and,  as  often  as  they  go  backwards,  be  relaxed.  And 
therefore  they  will  not  all  go  forwards  together,  and  all 
go  backwards  together;  for  then  their  refpeitive  didances 
would  always  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  they  could 
not  be  rarefied  and  condenfed  by  turns;  but,  meeting 
each  other  when  they  are  condenfed,  and  going  froin  each 
other  when  they  are  rarefied,  they  mull  neceffarily  one 
part  of  them  go  forwards  whilft  the  other  goes  backwards, 
by  alternate  changes  from  the  firft  to  the  laft.  Now  the 
parts  which  go  forwards,  and  by  going- forwards  are  con¬ 
denfed,  conrtitute  thofe  pulfes  which  ltrike  upon  our  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing,  and  other  objeCts  they  meet  with  ;  and 
therefore  a  fucceffion  of  pulfes  will  be  propagated  from 
the  fonorous  body.  And,  becaufe  the  vibrations  of  the 
fonorous  body  follow  each  other  at  equal  intervals  of 
time,  the  pulfes  which  are  excited  by  thofe  feveral  vi¬ 
brations,  will  alfo  i'ucceed  each  other  at  the  fame  equal 
intervals.” 

As,  when  a  fluid  is  put  in  motion,  that  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  in  all  directions,  fo  found  muft  be  propagated 
in  all  directions  from  a  fonorous  body  as  a  centre,  in  con¬ 
centric  iuperficies,  or  ihells  of  air,  called  aerial  pulfes ,  or 
waves  of  air,  analogous,  as  fuppofod  by  fome,  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  waves  produced  on  the  furface  of  water  when  a  ftone 
is  thrown  in.  If  the  found  be  impeded  by  a  body  which 
has  a  hole,  the  waves  pafs  through,  and  diverge  from  it 
as  a  new  centre,  and  the  found  is  heard  on  all  parts  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  body. 

The  law  by  which  the  force  of  found  decreafes  as  you 
recede  from  the  fonorous  body,  is  not  eafy  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  theory.  It  has  been  ufually  eftitnated,  by  di¬ 
viding  the  furrounding  air  into  (hells  of  an  equal  thick- 
nefs,  and  fuppofing  thefe  fhells  to  aCt  upon  each  other, 
as  fo  many  elaftic  bodies  would  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
this  is  a  fuppofiiion  very  far  diftant  from  the  truth.  The 
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utmoft  diftance  at  which  a  found  has  been  heard,  is  about 
200  miles.  This  was  obferved  in  the  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1672.  The  unafiiftcd  hu¬ 
man  voice  has  been  heard  from  Old  to  New  Gibraltar, 
a  diftance  .of  10  or  12  miles;  the  watch-word,  All's  well , 
given  at  the  latter,  in  a  fiill  night,  having  been  heard  at 
the  former.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  found  pafied  over 
the  water;  and  it  is  found,  that  found  will  always  be 
conveyed  much  further  along  a  fmooth  than  a  rough 
furface. 

The  velocity  of  found,  produced  by  all  bodies,  is  found 
by  experiment  to  be  1342  feet  in  a  fecond,  fubjeCt  to  a 
fmall  variation  from  the  courfe  of  the  wind.  Dr.  Derham 
determined  this  very  accurately,  by  placing  cannon  at 
different  diflances,  and  firing  them,  and  obierving  the 
interval  between  the  flafh  and  the  report.  And  thus  he 
alfo  found  that  found  (or  rather  the  pulfes  of  air  which 
excite  it)  moves  uniformly ;  it  being  always  found,  that 
the  interval  was  in  proportion  to  the  diftance.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  determined  the  velocity  of  found  by  theory;  with 
which  if  the  reader  with  to  be  acquainted,  he  may  con- 
fult  the  Principia,  lib.  ii.  Prop.  47.  See  alfo  our  article 
Acoustics,  vol.  i.  p.  85-90. 

Having  bad  an  opportunity,  when  refident  at  Ramfgate, 
(fays  Mr.  Vince,)  to  fee  the  flafh  of  the  evening-gun  at 
the  Downs,  and  to  hear  the  report,  I  made  a  great  many 
obfervations  on  the  interval  between  the  flafh  and  the 
report,  in  order  to  difoover  how  much  the  velocity  of 
found  varied  in  different  directions  of  the  wind.  When 
there  was  no  fonfible  wind,  the  interval  was  32"  of  time. 
When  a  very  ftrong  wind,  amounting  to  a  hurricane, 
blew'  direttly  from  the  Downs  to  Ramfgate,  the  interval 
was  30";  and,  when  it  blew  in  the  oppolite  direction,  it 
was  34".  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  very  ftrong  wind 
will  increafe  or  diminifli  the  velocity  of  found  by  fa  part 
of  its  mean  velocity,  according  as  the  direction  of  the 
wind  coincides  with  oroppofes  that  of  the  found.  When 
the  wind  blew  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
found,  however  ftrong  the  wind  might  be,  it  did  not 
appear  to  produce  any  fonfible  efteCt  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  found. 

Sound  is  conveyed  to  the  greateft  diftance  by  a  trum¬ 
pet,  called  a  fpeaking  or  itentorophonic  trumpet,  the 
form  of  which  is  like  that  figure  which  would  be  gene¬ 
rated  by  any  part  of  the  logarithmic  curve  revolving 
about  its  axis,  the  mouth  being  applied  the  fmalier  end. 

The  fame  found  is  always  excited,  when  the  air  is  put 
into  the  fame  fate  of  vibration  ;  that  is,  if  a  bell  and 
rnufical  Itring  make  the  air  vibrate  the  fame  number  of 
times  in  a  focond,  they  excite  the  fame  tone.  And,  as 
the  fame  fonorous  body  performs  all  its  vibrations,  whe¬ 
ther  greater  or  lefs,  in  the  fame  time,  the  fame  body  will 
always  give  the  fame  tone,  whether  the  percuffive  Itroke 
be  greater  or  lefs.  The  flower  the  vibration,  the  deeper 
or  graver  is  the  tone.  But  we  mean  not  here  to  enter 
into  the  inveftigation  of  the  times  of  vibration  of  mufical 
ftrings.  If  the  reader  wifh  for  any  information  upon  the 
fubjeCt,  we  refer  him  to  Mr.  Parkinfon’s  Hydroftatics,  or 
Dr.  Smith’s  Harmonics. 

The  reflection  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air  from  any- 
fixed  objeCl  to  the  ear,  will  caufe  a  found  diftinCt  from 
that  which  is  caufod  by  the  vibrations  coming  riireCtly  to 
the  ear;  and  this  is  called  an  echo.  If  the  diitance  of  the 
objeCt  which  returns  the  echo  be  great,  it  will  return  fe¬ 
veral  fyllables.  A  tingle  fyllable  will  not  be  clearly  re¬ 
turned,  unlefs  the  diitance  of  the  objeCt  be  at  iealt  120 
feet;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Hence,  an  echo  returning 
ten  fyllables  muft  come  from  an  objeCt  1200  feet  diftant. 
More  fyllables,  however,  will  be  returned  by  night  than 
by  day,  becaufe  the  air,  being  then  colder,  is  denfor,  in 
which  cafe  the  return  of  the  vibrations  become  (lower, 
and  confequently  more  fyllables  may  be  heard. 

Vapours  are  raifod  from  the  furface  of  the  water;  the 
principal  caufe  of  which  is,  probably,  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
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the  evaporation  being  always  greatefl  when  the  heat  is  the 
greatest.  The  difficulty  of  folving  the  phenomenon  arifes 
from  hence,  that  we  find  a  heavier  fluid  (water)  lufpended 
in  a  lighter  fluid  (air),  contrary  to  our  foregoing  principles. 

Dr.  Halley  fuppofed,  that  by  the  adlion  of  the  fun  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water,  the  aqueous  particles  become 
formed  into  hollow  bubbles  filled  with  warm  and  rarefied 
air,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  bulk  .fpecifically  lighter  than 
the  air,  in  which  cafe  the  particles  will  afcend.  But  there 
is  a  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this  can  be  effected. 
And,  if  bubbles  could  be  at  JbJl  thus  formed,  when  they 
afcend  the  air  within  would  very  foon  be  reduced  to  the 
fame  temperature  as  the  air  without,  and  they  wmuld  im¬ 
mediately  defcend  upon  that  effedl  taking  place.  Another 
opinion  is,  that  the  particles  of  water  are  ieparated  by  a 
repulfive  force,  which  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  the 
heat  is  increafed,  and  that  thus  they  are  difperfed  through 
the  air  ;  but  the  fame  argument  may  be  ufed  againft  this 
hypothefis  as  againft  the  laft  ;  namely,  that  this  effedt 
could  nor  continue  in  the  cold  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
where  the  clouds  are  fufpended.  The  molt  probable  fup- 
pofition  is,  that  evaporation  is  a  chemical folution  of  water  in 
air.  We  know  that  metals  are  difiolved  in  rnenftruums, 
and  their  particles  difFufed  and  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  al¬ 
though  their  fpecific  gravity  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
fluid.  Heat  promotes  this  folution  ;  in  the  day-time, 
therefore,  the  heat  caufes  a  more  perfect  folution  than 
what  can,  catcris  paribus,  take  place  in  the  night,  when 
the  air  is  colder,  when  the  heat  is  frequently  not  fuflicient 
to  keep  the  water  in  a  ltate  of  folution,  and  it  falls  in  fogs 
and  dews.  The  vapours,  thus  railed  by  heat,  afcend  into 
the  cold  regions  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and,  not  being  there 
kept  in  a  Hate  of  folution,  they  appear  in  the  form  of 
clouds  ;  and,  when  driven  together  by  the  agitation  of 
the  air,  the  particles  run  together  into  drops,  and  fall 
down  in  rain.  If  they  be  frozen  before  they  form  them- 
felves  into  drops,  they  defcend  in  fnow  ;  but,  if  the  drops 
of  rain  themfelves  be  frozen,  they  defcend  in  hail.  See 
Hamilton  on  the  Afcent  of  Vapours. 

Springs.  Marriotte  fuppofed  fprings  to  be  owing  to 
rain-water  and  melted  fnow,  which  penetrating  the  fur- 
faces  of  hills,  and  running  by  the  fide  of  clay  or  rocks 
which  it  cannot  penetrate,  at  laft  comes  to  feme  place 
where  it  breaks  out.  This  would  account  for  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  provided  the  fupply  from  thefe  caufes  was  fulfi- 
cient ;  but  D.  Sideleau,  and  others,  making  an  eftimate 
of  the  quantity  of  rain  and  fnow  which  falls  in  the  fpace 
of  a  year,  to  fee  whether  it  would  afford  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  which  is  annually  difchargtd  into  the 
fea  by  the  rivers  (which  are  fupplied  by  fprings),  found 
that  it  would  not.  But  Dr.  Halley  difeovered  the  caufe 
of  a  fuflicient  fupply;  for  he  has  proved  by  experiment, 
that  the  vapours  which  are  raifed  alford  a  much  greater 
fupply  than  is  necelfary.  We  will  give  the  account  in 
his  own  words. 

“  We  took  a  pan  of  water  (falted  to  the  degree  as  is 
common  fea-vvater,  by  the  folution  of  about  a  fortieth 
part  of  fait),  about  four  inches  deep,  and  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  in  which  we  placed  a  thermometer;  and,  by  means 
of  a  pan  of  coals,  we  brought  the  water  to  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  which  is  obferved  to  be  that  of  the  air  in  our 
hotteft  fummers  ;  the  thermometer  nicely  (bowing  it. 
This  done,  vve  affixed  the  pan  of  water,  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  it,  to  one  end  of  the  beam  of  the  feales,  and  ex¬ 
actly  counterpoiied  it  with  weights  in  the  other  fcale;  and, 
by  the  application  or  removal  of  the  pan  of  coals,  we 
found  it  very  eafy  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  precifely.  Doing  thus,  we  found  the  weight 
of  the  water  fenfibly  to  decreafe;  and  at  the  end  of  two 
.hours  we  obferved  that  there  wanted  half  an  ounce  troy 
all  but  7  grains,  or  2.33  grains  of  water,  which  in  that  time 
had  gone  off  in  vapour  ;  though  one  could  hardly  per¬ 
ceive  it  fmoke,  and  the  water  was  not  fenfibly  warm. 
This  quantity  in  fo  fhort  a  time  feemed  very  coniiderable, 
being  little  lefs  than  6  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours  from 


fo  fmall  a  furface  as  a  circle  of  8  inches  d/imeter.  To  re¬ 
duce  this  experiment  to  an  exadt  calyfus,  and  determine 
the  thicknefs  of  the  (kin  of  water  that  had  lo  evaporated, 
I  alfume  the  experiment  alleged  by  Dr.  Edward  Bernard, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  Oxford  Society,  viz.  that  the 
cube-foot  Englifh  of  water  weighs  exactly  76  pounds  troy  ; 
this  divided  by  1728,  the  number  of  inches  in  a  foot,  will 
give  253^  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and  13^  grains,  for  the 
weight  of  a  cube-inch  of  water;  wherefore  the  weight  of 
233  grains  is  or  35  parts  in  38  of  a  cube-inch  of  water. 
Now  the  area  ot  the  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  7^5  inches, 
is  49  fquare  inches  ;  by  which,  dividing  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated,  viz.  of  an  inch,  the  quote,  •j-f-f-2'  or  tV 
(hows  that  the  thicknels  of  the  water  evaporated  was  t tie 
53d  part  of  an  inch;  but  we  will  fuppofe  it  only  the  60th 
part,  for  the  facility  of  calculation.  If  therefore  water 
as  warm  as  the  air  in  fummer  exhales  the  thicknefs  of 
a  60th  part  of  an  inch  in  two  hours  from  its  whole  fur¬ 
face,  in  twelve  hours  it  will  exhale  of  an  inch  ;  which 
quantity  will  be  found  abundantly  iufficient  to  ferve  for 
all  the  rains,  fprings,  and  dews,  and  account  for  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea’s  being  always  at  a  ftand,  neither  wafting  nor 
overflowing ;  as  likewife  for  the  current  laid  to  fet  always 
in,  at  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar,  though  thofe  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Seas  receive  fo  many  and  fo  coniiderable  rivers. 

“To  eftiinate  the  quantity  of  water  arifing  in  vapours 
oat  of  the  fea,  I  think  I  ought  to  confider  it  only  for  the 
time  the  fun  is  up,  for  that  the  dews  return  in  the  night  as 
much  if  not  more  vapours  than  are  then  emitted  ;  and  in 
lurnmer,  the  days  being  longer  than  twelve  hours,  this 
excefs  is  balanced  by  the  weaker  adlion  of  the  fun,  efpe- 
cially  when  riling  before  the  water  is  warmed  ;  fo  that,  if 
I  allow  of  an  inch  of  the  furface  of  the  fea  to  be  raifed 
per  diem  in  vapours,  it  may  not  be  an  improbable  conjec¬ 
ture.  Upon  this  luppofition,  every  10  fquare  inches  of 
the  furface  of  the  water  yields  in  vapour  per  diem  a  cube- 
inch  of  water;  and  each  fquare-foot,  half  a  wine  pint  j 
every  fpace  of  4  feet  fquare,  a  gallon  ;  a  mile  fquare,  6914 
tons  ;  a  fquare  degree,  fuppofe  of  69  Engliffi  miles,  will 
evaporate  33  millions  of  tons;  and,  if  the  Mediterranean 
be  eftimated  at  40  degrees  long  and  4  broad,  allowances 
being  made  for  the  places  where  it  is  broader  by  thofe 
where  it  is  narrower,  (and  I  am  fure  I  guefs  at  the  leal!,) 
there  will  be  160  fquare  degrees  of  fea;  and  confequently 
the  whole  Mediterranean  mull  lofe  in  vapour,  in  a  fum- 
mer’s  day,  atlealt  5280  millions  of  tons.  And  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  vapour,  though  very  great,  is  as  little  as  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  experiment  produced  ;  and  yet  there  re¬ 
mains  another  caufe,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  rule, 
I  mean  the  winds,  whereby  the  furface  of  the  water  is 
licked  up,  fomewliat  falter  than  it  exhales  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  as  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  have  confidered 
thofe  drying  winds  which  blow  fometimes. 

“The  Mediterranean  receives  thefe  coniiderable  rivers  5 
the  Iberuc,  the  Rhone,  the  Tiber,  the  Po,  the  Danube, 
the  Niefter,  the  Borylthenes,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Nile; 
all  the  relt  being  of  no  great  note,  and  their  quantity  of 
water  inconfiderable.  We  will  fuppofe  each  of  thefe  nine 
rivers  to  bring  down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  river 
Thames;  not  that  any  of  them  is  fo  great  in  reality,  but  to 
comprehend  with  them  all  the  fmall  rivulets  that  fall  into 
the  fea,  which  otherwife  I  know  not  how  to  allow  for. 
To  calculate  the  water  of  the  Thames,  I  alfume  that  at 
Kingfton  Bridge,  where  the  flood  never  reaches,  and  the 
water  always  runs  down,  the  breadth  of  the  channel  is  100 
yards,  and  its  depth  3,  it  being  reduced  to  an  equality, 
(in  both  which  fuppofitions  I  am  fure  I  take  with  the 
molt.)  Hence  the  profile  of  the  water  in  this  place  is  300 
fquare  yards:  this  multiplied  by  48  miles,  (which  I  allow 
the  water  to  run  in  24  hours,  at  a  miles  in  an  hour,)  or 
84410  yards,  gives  25344000  cubic  yards  of  water  to  be 
evacuated  every  day,  that  is  20300000  tons  per  diem  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  bur,  in  the  excefs  of  any  mealure  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river,  I  have  made  more  than  Iufficient  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  waters  of  the  Brent,  the  Wandd,  the  Lea, 
1  ‘  and 
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•and  the  Darwent,  which  ar4  ail  worth  notice  that  fall 
into  the  Thames  below  Kingfton.  Now,  if  each  of  the 
aforefaid  nine  rivers  yield  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the 
Thames  doth,  it  will  follow  that  each  of  them  yields  but 
203  millions  of  tons  per  diem,  and  the  whole  nine  but  1827 
millions  of  tons  in  a  day  ;  which  is  but  little  more  than  ^ 
of  what  is  proved  to  be  raifed  in  vapours  out  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  in  twelve  hours  time.” 

Befides  the  conjiant  fprings,  there  are  others  which  ebb 
and  flow  alternately,  which  may  thus  be  accounted  for. 
The  water,  before  it  breaks  out,  may  meet  with  a  large 
cavity  on  the  fide  of  the  hill ;  and  the  water,  upon  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  this  refervoir,  may  find  an  aperture,  and  make 
its  efcape  ;  in  cafe  of  dry  weather,  therefore,  the  fupply 
of  water  may  not  be  fufficient  to  keep  it  full,  in  which 
cafe,  the  fpring  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  continue  dry,  till 
a  fupply  caufes  it  to  overflow,  and  produce  again  the 
fpring.  See  p.  747. 

THEORY  of  PUMPS. 

I.  Of  the  Air-Pump  and  Condenser. 

The  air-pump  is  a  machine  formed  for  exhaufting  the 
air  out  of  a  proper  veflel,  and  fo  to  make  what  is  called  a 
vacuum  :  it  is  one  of  the  molt  ufeful  philofophical  inftru- 
ments  whofe  operations  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the 
air.  By  the  help  of  this  machine,  the  chief  propofitions 
relative  to  the  weight  and  elatficity  of  the  air  are  proved 
experimentally,  inafimpleand  fatisfactory  manner.  This 
machine  is  conftrufted  in  various  ways,  fome  of  the  belt 
of  which  have  been  defcribed  in  the  fil'd  volume  of  this 
work.  Requefting  the  reader,  therefore,  to  have  before 
him  the  plate  of  Air-Pumps,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  we  (hall  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  remarks  upon  the  theory  of  thofe  machines. 

When  the  handle  of  either  of  the  pumps  there  repre- 
fented  is  turned,  one  of  the  piftons  is  raifed,  and  the  other 
deprefled  ;  confequently  a  void  fpace  is  left  between  the 
raifed  pifton  and  the  lower  valve  in  the  correfpondent 
barrel;  the  air  contained  in  the  receiver,  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  barrel  by  the  orifice,  immediately  raifes 
the  lower  valve  by  its  fpring,  and  expands  into  the  void 
-fpace;  and  thus  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  handle  then,  being  turned  the  contrary  way, 
raifes  the  other  pifton,  and  performs  the  fame  aCt  in  its  cor¬ 
refpondent  barrel ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  firft-men- 
tioned  pilton  being  deprefled,  the  air  by  its  fpring  clofes 
the  lower  valve,  and,  raifing  the  valve  in  the  pifton, 
makes  its  efcape.  The  motion  of  the  handle  being  again 
reverfed,  the  firft  barrel  again  exhaults,  while  the  fecond 
difcharges  the  air  in  its  turn  ;  and  thus,  during  the  time 
the  pump  is  worked,  one  barrel  exhaults  the  air  from  the 
receiver,  while  the  other  difcharges  it  through  the  valve 
jn  its  pifton.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  vacuum  in  the 
•receiver  of  an  air-pump  can  never  be  perfect  5  that  is,  the 
-air  can  never  be  entirely  exhaufted  ;  for  it  is  the  elafticity 
of  the  air  in  the  receiver  that  raifes  the  valve,  and  forces 
■air  into  the  barrel ;  and  the  barrel  at  each  exfuftion  can 
only  take  away  a  certain  part  of  the  remaining  air,  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  before  the  ftroke,  as  the 
■capacity  of  the  barrel  to  the  fum  of  the  capacities  of  the 
barrel,  receiver,  and  communicating-pipe. 

Now,  if  we  iuppofe  no  vapour  from  moifture,  Sec.  to 
2'ife  in  the  receiver,  the  degree  of  ex’nauftion  after  any 
number  of  Itrokes  of  the  pifton  may  be  determined  by 
Rnowing  the  relpeCtive  capacities  of  the  barrel  and  of  the 
receiver,  including  the  pipe  of  communication,  See.  For, 
as  we  have  feen  above  that  every  ftroke  diminifhes  the 
denfity  in  a  conftant  proportion,  namely,  as  much  as  the 
whole  content  exceeds  that  of  the  cylinder  or  barrel ;  the 
exhauftion  will  go  on  in  a  geometrical  progreflion,  the  ratio 
of  which  is  the  lame  as  that  which  the  fum  of  the  receiver 
and  barrel  together  bears  to  that  of  the  receiver  ;  and  this 
ratio  of  exhauftion  will  be  followed  until  the  elafticity  of 
the  included  air  is  fo  far  diminilhed  by  its  rarefaflion  as  to 
render  it  too.  feeble  to  pulh  up  the  valve  of  the  pijtpii, 
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Let,  then,  the  capacity  of  the  barrel,  receiver,  and  pipe 
of  communication,  together,  be  exprefled  by  b-+r,  and 
that  of  the  barrel  alone  by  b,  and  let  1  represent  the  pri¬ 
mitive  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  pump  :  fo  fliall  we  have 
r 
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b-j-r 

b-j-r 


'  b+r 

r  r 
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==  the  denfity  after  1  ftroke  of  the  pifton, 
denfity  after  2  ftrokes, 
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— ■ - - 3=  denfity  after  %  ftrokes  ; 
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a  .  (*+r)2  • 

and  the  «th  power  of  "j 

the  ratio  that  isj(J^7y>=d’  denfity  after  »  ftrokes. 

From  which  we  mayeafily  find  the  denfity  after  any  nuin* 
ber  of  ftrokes,  when  the  ratio  of  b  to  r,  and  confequently 
that  of  b  +  r  to  r,  is  given. 

ru 

From  the  fame  formula,  — — — —  we  may  alfo  derive 

another  for  finding  the  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton  ne- 
ceftary  to  rarefy  the  air  a  number  of  times,  or  to  give  it  si 
certain  denfity  d,  the  primitive  denfity  being  1.  For  the 

above  equation,  exprefled  logarithmically,  is  i?x  log.  ~~ 

—  \og.d-,  or«x(log.r — log.  i-f-r)=log.  d\  confequently, 
log.  d 

”-iog:'r-iog.(4rg  ,n  which  expreflion  d  will  be  a 
fraftion.  If  the  number  of  times  which  the  air  is  rarefied 
be  exprefled  by  N  an  integer,  then  the  logarithmic  equa- 
,  log.  N 

non  will  be  =  ; - - - * 

log-(£  +  r)— log.  r 

A  further  reduction  of  the  fame  theorem  will  furnifti  11s 
with  the  proportion  between  the  capacities  of  the  receiver 
and  the  barrel,  when  the  air  is  rarefied  to  the  fraftional 
denfity  d  by  a  definite  number  n  of  ftrokes  of  the  pifton. 

For.fince  ==(/,  if  we  take  the  nth  root  of  both  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  equation  we  fliall  have  -^—~ny/d.  Thus,  if  d 
be  equal  xrhxr^  and  the  number  of  ftrokes  nz=ii :  we 
fliall  find  =  log.  fo  that  r  :  b  +  r  1  ;  3,  and 


b  :  r  ::  t  :  t. 

For  the  numerous  phenomena  of  the  air-pump  the  reader 
may  confult  the  article  before  referred  to.  We  fliall  merely 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  fpecific  gravity  of  air  may 
be  accurately  afcertained  by  means  of  this  machine.  The 
method  is  as  follows  :  To  the  neck  of  a  glafs  bottlej  made 
in  the  form  of  a  Florence  flafk,  adapt  a  cap  and  valve 
opening  outwards;  ferew  ie  on  the  pump,  and  exhauft  it 
to  a  known  degree,  which  will  be  ftiown  by  the  gauge  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pump  forth.at  purpofe  ;  then,  from  the  weight 
of  the  bottle  before  and  after  exhauftion,  we  have  the 
weight  of  the  exhaufted  air;  and,  from  the  ratio  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  to  the  ftandard  altitude, 
we  know  the  proportion  which  the  exhaufted  part  bears 
to  the  whole  air  originally  in  the  veflel,  whofe  weight  is 
therefore  known.  Subtracting  this  weight  from  the  weight 
of  the  veflel  when  full  of  air,  there  will  remain  the  weight 
of  the  veifel  itfelf  s  fill  it  with  water  and  weigh  it,  and  fui>- 
duft  the  weight  of  the  veflel  from  this  weight;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  weight  of  a  bulk,  of  the  fame  magnitude 
with  the  air  which  fills  the  veifel,  and  whofe  weight  was 
alfoprevioufly  afcertained.  Following  this  method1,  it  has 
been  found  by  a  mean  of  feveral  experiments,  that  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  air  is  to  that  of  water  as  1-222  to  1000 
very  nearly,  when  the  barometer  ftandsat  30  inches,  and* 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  550  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter.  This  agrees  with  the  refult  already  given. 

The  Condenser  (fee  that  word)  is  a  kind  of  air-pump. 
It  is  thus  conltruCted.  ABCD,  fig.  46.  Plate  XXII.  is  a 
§rong  veflel,  called  a  receiver,  made  either  of  glafs  or  me- 
9.  G  tal  i 
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tal  ;  if  of  glafs,  upon  the  top  there  h  laid  a  brafs  plate 
with  a  ftop-cock  a,  having  under  it  a  prepared  piece  of 
leather  to  make  it  air-tight,  and  alfo  a  like  plate  at  the 
bottom.  Into  the  cock  at  x  there  is  fcrewed  a  fyringe  EF, 
having  a  fucker  n,  which  is  moved  by  a  handle  at  H  ;  at 
ui  there  is  a  valve  which  opens  downwards,  and  at  o  there 
is  an  orifice.  Now  let  the  fucker  be  drawn  up  above  the 
orifice  o,  and  both  the  barrel  of  the  fyringe  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver  be  filled  with  air  in  its  natural  ftate :  then,  upon 
forcing  down  the  fucker,  the  air  opens  the  valve  at  w,  and 
a  barrel  of  common  air  is  forcer!  into  the  receiver.  Upon 
raifing  again  the  fucker  n,  a  vacuum  is  left  under  it,  t he 
valve  preventing  the  air  from  returning;  and,  when  the 
fucker  gets  above  o,  the  -air  will  immediately  rufii  in  and 
fill  the  barrel ;  thus  upon  every  defeent  of  the  fucker,  you 
force  into  the  receiver  a  barrel  of  common  ajr,  and  confe- 
quently  you  condenfe  the  air  in  the  receiver.  After  the 
receiver  is  charged,  the  flop-cock  at  a  may  be  turned  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  air,  and  the  fyringe  may  be  taken 
off,  and  any  other  apparatus  may  be  fcrewed  on  for  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  condenfed  air  in  the  receiver. 

Prop.  XLII.  If  b  reprefent  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  of  the 
fyringe,  and  r  that  of  the  receiver ,  then,  after  t  defeats  of  the 
fucker,  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  be  to  the  denjity 
at  frf,  in  the  ratio  of  r+tb  :  r. — For,  the  quantity  of  air 
at  firlt  may  be  reprefented  by  r,  and,  after  t  defeents  of  the 
lucker,  a  quantity  reprefented  by  t  b  will  be  forced  into 
the  receiver,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  in  it  will 
be  r+tb.  Hence,  The  denfity  after  t  defeents  :  the  den¬ 
fity  at  firlt  ::  r+tb  :  r.  Hence,  the  denfities  after  any 
number  of  fuccellive  defeents,  are  in  arithmetic  progrefiion. 

If  a  be,  fig.  4.7,  be  a  glafs  tube  with  the  end  at  a  open, 
and  the  other  end  hermetically  fealed,  and  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercury  put  in  fo  as  to  leave  the  air  in  dc  in  its 
natural  ftate  ;  then,  if  this  be  put  into  the  receiver  with 
the  part  be  horizontal,  and  the  air  be  condenfed,  the  con¬ 
denfed  air  prefling  on  the  mercury  will  force  it  towards  c, 
and  the  air  in  dc  will  continue  of  the  fame  denfity  as  that 
in  the  receiver.  Now,  as  the  denfity  is  inverfely  as  the 
fipace  occupied  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  denfity  in  dc, 
and  confequently  in  the  receiver,  is  inverfely  as  dc-,  when 
therefore  dc  is  diminifhed  until  it  be  n  times  lefs  than  it 
was  at  firft,  the  denfity  will  be  increafed  ?2  times.  Hence, 
as  the  denfity,  after  any  number  of  fucceflive  turns,  in- 
creafes  in  arithmetic  progrefiion,  the  reciprocals  of  the 
ipaces  will  be  in  arithmetic  progrefiion,  and  therefore  the 
ipaces  themfelves  will  decreafe  in  mufical  progrefiion. 
This  inftrument  is  called  a  gage. 

A  bell  in  condenfed  air  founds  louder  than  in  air  in  its 
natural  ftate.  Fire-engines,  air-guns,  artificial  fountains, 
fome  kinds  of  forcing-pumps,  &c.  att  by  condenfed  air. 

The  receiver,  or  veiTel  containing  the  condenfed  air, 
fliould  be  made  very  ftrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the  air’s 
elafticity  thus  increafed;  for  which  reafon  it  is  commonly 
made  of  brafs.  When  glafs  is  ufed,  it  will  not  fuftain  fo 
vreat  a  condenfation  of  air  ;  but  the  experiments  will  be 
rendered  more  entertaining,  as  the  effect  of  the  condenfed 
air  upon  any  fubjeft  put  within  the  receiver  may  be  viewed 
through  the  glafs. 

II.  Of  Water-Pumps  and  Siphons. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining  and  not  uninftrufifive  piece 
of  information  to  learn  the  progreftive  fteps  by  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  the  various  methods  of 
raifing  water.  A  pump  muft  be  confidered  as  the  laft  ftep 
of  this  progrefs.  Common  as  it  is,  and  overlooked  even 
by  the  curious,  it  is  a  very  abftrufeand  refined  invention. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  rude  nations 
whom  the  reitlefs  fpirit  of  the  Europeans  has  difeovered, 
either  in  the  new  continent  of  America,  or  the  iflands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nay,  it  was  unknown  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  empire  of  China  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  there  by 
fea  ;  and  it  is  ftill  a  rarity  every-where  in  Alia,  in  places 
unfrequented  by  the  Europeans.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  early 


times  ;  and  perhaps  it  came  from  Alexandria,  where  phy- 
fical  and  mathematical  fcience  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
Greek  f'chool  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  Ptolemies.  The 
performances  of  Ctefibius  and  Hero  are  fpoken  of  by  piiny 
and  Vitruvius  as  curious  novelties.  It  is  perhaps  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  thofe  mechanicians 
were' led  to  the  invention.  The- Egyptian  wheel  was  a 
common  machine  all  over  Afia,  and  is  Hill  in  ufe  in  the 
remoteft  corners,  and  was  brought  by  the  Saracens  into 
Spain,  where  it  is  ftiil  verp  common  under  its  ancient 
name  noria.  The  Danish  miffionaries  found  in  a  remote 
village  inth©  kingdom  of  Siam  the  immediate  offspring  of 
the  noria  (Ltllres  Edifiantes  ct  CurieufsJ.  It  was  a  wheel 
turned  by  an  afs,  and  carrying  round,  not  a  firing  cf 
earl  hen  pots,  but  a  firing  of  wil'ps  of  hay,  which  it  drew 
through  a  wooden  trunk.  This  rude  chain-pump  was  in 
frequent  ufe  for  watering  the  rice-fields.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  although  we  do  not  re- 
colleft  its  being  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers.  The  Arabs  and  Indians  were  nothing  lefs  than 
innovators;  and  we  may  fuppofe  with  great  fafety,  that 
what  arts  we  now  find  among  them  they  poflefled  in  very 
remote  periods.  Now  the  ftep  from  this  to  the  pump  is 
but  fhort,  though  it  is  nice  and  refined  ;  and,  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  pump,  as  well  as  of  the  clock,  it  appears 
that  we  are  indebted  to  Ctefibius  of  Alexandria.  See  the 
article  Horology,  vol.  x.  p".  303.  but  it  fhould  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Dr.  Blair  places  this  great  rnan  at  leaft  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  than  the  date  we  have  affigned  to  hint  in 
that  article,  ftating  him  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Phyfcon,as  we  have  it  under  the  word  Ctesieius, 
vol.  v. 

The  original  purnp  of  Ctefibius  is  reprefented  at  fig.4-S. 
A  B  C  D  is  a  brafs  cylinder  with  a  valve  L  in  its  bottom. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  a  pifton  M  K  made  of  green  wood,  fo 
as  not  to  fwell  in  water,  and  adjufted  to  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder  by  the  interpofition  of  a  ring  of  leather.  The 
tube  Cl  connects  the  cylinder  ABCD  with  another  tube 
NH,  the  bottom  of  which  is  furnifhed  with  a  valve  I  open¬ 
ing  upwards.  Now,  when  the  extremity  D  C  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  is  iminerfed  in  wafer,  and  the  pifton  MK  elevated, 
the  prefiure  of  the  water  upon  the  valve  L  from  below  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  depth  below  thelurrace;  the  valve 
will  therefore  open,  and  admit  the  water  into  the  cylinder. 
But,4when  the  pifton  is  deprefled,  it  will  force  the  water 
info  the  tube  Cl,  and  through  the  valve  I  into  the  tube  NH. 
As  foon  as  the  portion  of  water  that  was  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  ABCD,  is  thus  impelled  into  the  tube  NH, 
the  valve  I  will  clofe.  A  fecond  elevation  of  the  pifton 
will  admit  another  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  cylinder,  and 
a  fecond  depreffion  will  force  it  into  the  tube  NH;  fo  that, 
by  continuing  the  motion  of  the  pifton,  the  water  may 
be  elevated  to  any  altitude  in  the  tube.  From  this  pump 
of  Ctefibius  are  derived  the  three  kinds  of  pumps  now 
commonly  ufed,  the  fucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing, 
pump.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  give  merely  fuch  a  general  de- 
l'cription  of  their  conftruftion  as  will  enable  the  iiudent  to 
unaerftand  the  principles  on  which  their  operation  depends. 

1.  The  fucking-pump  is  reprefented  at  fig.  49.  The 
pifton  is  a  body  ABCD  oP  circular  bafe,  (figs.  49,  50,  51.) 
which  may  be  moved  through  the  interior  part  of  the 
tube  or  body  of  the  pump,  filling  it  exactly  as  it  moves 
along.  The  fucker  E  is  moveable  about  a  joint  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  either  to  permit  or  fo  prevent  the  paflage  of  the 
water,  according  as  it  preftes  upwards  or  downwards.  In 
figs.  49,  50.  there  are  likewife  fuckers  in  the  piftons. 
FGHK  (figs.  49,  51.)  is  another  tube  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  pump,  and  is  generally  called  the  pipe,  or  fucking- 
pipe;  its  lower  extremity  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  of 
which  we  fuppofe  R  S  is  the  horizontal  furface.  In  this 
pump,  if  we  fuppofe  a  power  P,  fig.  49.  applied  to  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  pifton  fo  as  to  raife  it  from  I  to  C,  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fpace  DVKHGFC  tends  by  its  ipring  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  fpace  that  the  pifton  leaves  void  :  it  therefore 
forces  up  the  valve  E,  and  enters  into  the  body  of  the 

pump. 
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pump,  it9  elafticity  diminifhing  in  proportion  as  it  fills  a 
greater  fpace.  Hence  it  will  exert  on  the  furface  G  H  of 
the  water  a  lefs  effort  than  is  made  by  the  exterior  air  in 
its  natural  ffate  upon  the  furrounding  parts  of  the  fame 
furface  RG,  HS;  and  the  excefs  of  preffure  on  the  part 
of  the  exterior  air  will  caufe  the  water  to  rife  in  the  pipe 
GK  to  a  certain  height  H  N,  fuch  that  the  weight  of  tire 
column  GN,  together  with  the  lpringof  the  fuperincum- 
bent  air,  fnall  juft  be  a. counterpoife  to  the  preffure  of  the 
exterior  air.  At  that  time  the  fucker  E  clofes  of  itfelf ; 
and,  if  the  pi ff ota  be  lowered,  the  air  contained  between 
the  pifton  and  the  bale  I  V  of  the  body  of  the  pump  hav¬ 
ing  its  denfity  augmented  as  the  pifton  is  lowered,  will  at 
length  have  its  denfity,  and  ccnfequentiy  its  elafticity, 
greater  than  that  of  the  exterior  air  s  this  difference  of  elaf- 
ticivy  will  conftitute  a  force  which  will  pulh  the  fucker  L 
in  the  pifton  upwards,  and  fome  air  will  efcape  till  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  air  are  reduced  to  the  fame  denfity. 
The  fucker  L  then  falls  again  ;  and,  if  we  again  elevate  the 
pifton,  the  water  will  be  raifed  higher  in  FGHK,  for  the 
lame  reafon  as  before.  Thus,  after  a  certain  number  of 
ltrokes  of  the  pifton,  the  water  will  reach  the  body  of  the 
pump  ;  where,  being  once  entered,  it  will  be  forced  at 
each  ltroke  of  the  pifton  through  the  fpout  X  ;  for  the 
water  above  the  pifton  will  then  prefs  upon  the  fucker, 
and  keep  it  (hut  whiift  the  pifton  is  riling;  fo  that  a  cy¬ 
linder  of  water  whole  height  is  equal  to  the  ltroke  O  T  of 
the  pifton  (or  the  vertical  diltance  through  which  it  paffesi 
will  be  raifed  by  each  upward  motion,  and  forced  through 
the  aperture X,  provided  it  isof  an  adequate  magnitude. 

2.  The  lifting-pump  is  reprelented  at  fig.  50.  Its  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  is  this :  The  pifton  PCD  is  here  placed 
below  the  horizontal  lurface  RS  of  the  water;  and,  when 
it  is  caufed  to  defcend,  it  produces  a  vacuum  between  the 
fucker  E  (which  is  puihed  down  by  the  external  air)  and 
the  bale  CD  of  the  pifton.  The  weight  of  the  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  exteriorair  about  R  and  S,  prelies 
up  the  lacker  L,  and  the  water  palfes  into  the  body  of  the 
pump  ;  and,  when  the  water  ceafes  to  enter,  the  weight  of 
the  fucker  L  clofes  it.  Then,  if  the  pifton  be  railed,  it 
raifes  all  the  water  above  it,  forces  up  the  fucker  E,  and 
introduces  the  water  into  the  part  I  V  Y  X.  When  the 
pifton  is  raifed  to  its  higheft  polition,  the  fucker  E  is  made 
to  clofe  by  the  fuperincumbent  water,  and  retains  the 
fluid  there  until  by  a  frefh  ltroke  of  the  pifton  more  water 
is  forced  upwards  through  the  fucker  E  ;  that  which  was 
before  in  the  upper-part  of  the  pump  being  expelled 
through  a  proper  orifice  or  fpout  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  X,  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  fupply.  And  fo  the 
operation  is  continued,  and  water  delivered  at  every  (broke 
of  theTUton. 

3.  The  forcing-pump  unites  in  fome  meafure  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  other  two.  The  pifton  ABCD  (fig.  51.) 
which  here  has  no  fucker,  being  elevated,  rarefies  the  air 
in  the  fpace  DGHVOC,  and  the  water  riles  towards  K  : 
the  fublequent  defcent  of  the  pifton  forces  fome  of  the 
air  in  this  fpace  through  the  valve  L  :  the  next  alcent  of 
the  pifton  clofes  the  valve  L,  and  raifes  the  water  in  G  K  ; 
and  fo  on  till  the  water  palfes  through  the  fucker  E,  and 
enters  the  fpace  DIVOC.  Then  the  pifton  being  puihed 
down  clofes  the  fucker  E,  and  fome  of  the  condenfed  air 
is  forced  through  the  valve  L.  A  further  ltroke  raifes 
more  water  into  the  fpace  DIVOC,  and  expels  more  air 
through  L.  At  length  the  water  reaches  L,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  ltrokes  raife  it  into  the  tube  MO  m  n  ;  from  whence 
it  is  carried  oft'  by  a  fpout,  as  in  the  other  pumps.  Or,  if 
this  pump  be  clofed  at  mn,  excepting  a  narrower  pipe  ps, 
then,  when  the  water  is  raifed  by  the  procefsjuft  defcribed 
to  or,  above  the  bottom  s  of  the  tube,  the  elaltic  force  of 
the  compreffed  air  in  the  fpace  morn  will  compel  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  ilfue  from  the  aperture  p  in  a  continued  ltream  or 
jet;  thus  forming  an  artificial  fountain. 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  fundamental  properties  of 
thefe  machines.  By  means  of  the  kfting-pwnp,  water  may 
be  elevated  to  any  height  we  pleafe,  provided  we  employ 


a  fuflicient  force.  But  the  eftimation  of  this  force  re¬ 
quires  various  confiderations.  We  mu  ft  have  regard  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  pifton,  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed,  and  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  elevated  ;  belides  the  effefls  of  friction. 
See.  At  prefent,  however,  we  Shall  not  examine  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  in  all  their  extent;  but  lhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
one  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  power  neceffary  to 
raife  the  water  to  any  propofed  Height  nnift  at  leaft  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  fultaining  in  equilibrio  the  preffure  experienced  • 
by  the  bafe  of  the  pifton  when  it  is  kept  at  reft,  and  the 
fluid  has  attained  the  required  height.  This  prefl'ure, 
then,  we  proceed  to  eftimate.  In  general  the  power  mult 
be,  at  leaft,  capable  of  fultaining  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  which  has  for  its  bafe  that  of  the  pifton,  and  for 
its  altitude  the  diltance  between  the  furface  RS  of  the  wa-  • 
ter  in  the  refervoir  and  the  upper  lurface  X  Y  of  that  in 
the  pump.  For  when  the  bafe  D  C  (fig.  50.)  of  the  pifton 
is  below  the  furface  R  S  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir,  it  is' 
manifeft  that  the  power  has  not  to  fuftain  the  preffure  of 
the  water  contained  between  RS  and  DC;  becaufe  that 
preffure  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  water  furround¬ 
ing  the  lower-part  of  the  pump,  and  which  is  tranfinitted 
by  means  of  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  pipe.  The  power, 
therefore,  has  only  to  fuftain  the  prefl'ure  exerted  upon 
the  furface  D  C  by  the  fluid  comprifed  between  RS  and 
XY ;  which  prefl’ure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  whofe  bafe  is  DC,  and  altitude  the  vertical  dif- 
tance  between  RS  and  XY.  When  the  pifton  is  about  R'S', 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir,  then  it  is  evident 
the  water  contained  between  DC  and  R'S'  does  not  prefs 
the  pifton  downwards.  But,  as  in  that  cafe  it  can  only  be 
fultained  above  R'  S'  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  upon  the 
water  furrounding  the  pump,  and  as  this  preffure  is  only- 
capable  of  fultaining  in  equilibrium  the  contrary  preffure 
of  the  air  upon  the  furface  XY,  it  follows  that  the  fur- 
face  DC  of  the  pifton  is  furcharged  by  a  weight  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  column  which  h^s  DC  for  its  bafe  and  CR'  for 
its  altitude.  And  this  prefl'ure,  joined  to  that  which  is 
exerted  upon  D  C  by  the  fuperincumbent  fluid  between, 
DC  and  XY,  makes  the  whole  preffure  upon  the  pifton 
as  before  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 
is  DC,  and  height  the  diltance  between  X  Y  and  R'  SV 
The  fucking  pump  requires  in  its  theory  the  aid  of  other 
principles.  To  judge  of  its  eff'efi:  a  mere  evaluation  of 
the  power  will  not  lufflce  :  we  mull  enquire  if  under  the 
propofed  circutnltances  the  water  can  pollibly  be  raifed  to 
the  pifton,  and  made  to  pafs  through  the  fucker  L;  for  in 
fome  cafes  the  water  will  never  pafs  a  certain  altitude,  how 
many  ltrokes  l'oever  we  give  to  the  pifton.  To  under¬ 
hand  this,  conceive  that  the  water  has  been  actually  raifed 
to  T  (lig.  49.)  and  that  the  fituation  of  the  pifton  in  the 
figure  is  the  lowelt  which  can  be  given  to  it;  and,  for 
greater  fimplicity,  fuppofe  that  the  pump  is  of  the  lame 
internal  diameter  throughout.  It  is  obvious  that  the  air 
comprifed  in  the  fpace  CDTZ  is  of  the  fame  denfity  and 
elafticity  as  the  exterior  air  (at  leaft  dropping  the  conli- 
deration  of  the  weight  of  the  fucker  L,  and  the  frittion 
attending  its  motion)  ;  for,  if  its  fpring  were  lefs,  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  rife  higher  than  ZT  ;  and,  it  it  were  greater,  it 
would  raife  the  fucker  L,  and  mix  with  the  exterior  air 
till  both  became  of  the  fame  denfity.  Suppofe  now  that 
the  play  of  the  pifton,  or  the  diltance  through  which  it  is 
raifed  or  lowered  at  each  ltroke,  is  DO;  then,  when  the 
bafe  C  D  is  raifed  to  QO,  the  air  which  previoufly  occu¬ 
pied  the  fpace  CDTZ  will  tend  to  expand,  and  fill  the 
fpace  Q  O  T  Z  ;  and,  if  the  water  did  not  rife,  would  ac¬ 
tually  be  fo  expanded.  Its  elaltic  force  would  then  be 
lefs  than  that  of  the  natural  air,  in  the  ratio  of  CDTZ 
to  QOTZ,  or  of  DT  to  OT.  If,  therefore,  this  elaltic 
force,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
whofe  height  is  ZR,  conftit  ute  a  prefl'ure  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmolphere,  or  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  of  equal  bafe  and  height  at  a  medium  33  feet,  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium,  and  the  water  will  not  rife  further; 
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if  this  joint  preflure-is  greater  than  that  of  33  feet  of  water, 
the  water  cannot  he  retained  fo  high  ;  but,  if  it  is  lefs  than 
the  column  of  33  feet,  the  water  will  continue  to  rife  in 
the  pump. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  may  readily  inveftigate  a 
general  theorem.  Let  a  =  the  altitude  or  vertical  diltance 
from  the  point  O  to  the  furface  R  S  of  the  water  in  the  re¬ 
fervoir,  p~  O  D  the  play  of  the  pifton,  and  x  the  diltance 
O  T  ;  then  we  have  — p,  and  ST  the  height  of 

the  point  T  will  be  a  —  x.  Since  the  air  contained  in 
C  DTZ  has  the  fame  denlity  and  elafticity  as  the  exterior 
air,  its  force  may  be  meafured  by  a  column  of  water  of 
the  fame  bafe  ZT  and  33  feet  high  ;  and,  becaufe  when 
this  air  is  fo  expanded  as  to  fill  the  fpace  QOTZ  the  elaftic 
force  will  be  lefs  in  the  ratio  of  DT  to  O  T,  we  fhall  have 
(rejecting  the  bafe  of  the  column,  as  equally  affecting 
every  part  of  the  procefs)  this  latter  force  exprelfed  by  the 

3 1 

fourth  ternuof  this  proportion,  x  :  x — -p  :  33  :  —  (x — p). 

But  the  force  which  the  water  comprifed  between  ZT  and 
R  S  exerts  in  oppofition  to  the  exterior  p  refill  re  of  the  air, 
is  meafured  by  the  height  a — x ;  confequently,  the  elaftic 
force  of  the  air  in  the  fpace  QOTZ,  together  with  the 
weight  of  the  water  between  ZT  and  R  S,  will  be  ex- 

prefled  by  +  a — x.  Now,  in  order  that  the  water 

may  always  rife,  this  joint  preflure  mull  be  lefs  than  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  33  feet  by  fome  variable 
quantity,  which  we  will  call  y  ;  fo  that  the  following  equa¬ 


tion  muft  always  obtain,  viz. 


3  fx—p) 


+  a—  *=33—  y. 


The  value  of  x  deduced  from  this  equation  is  ambiguous, 
being  thus  expreffed  : 

x=ha  +  hy±V(ia~{-ly')2—i3p. 

Now,  when  the  water  Hops  and  does  not  rife  any  fur¬ 
ther,  y  vanifiies,  and  the  equation  becomes  *  =  | ± 
f %a2- — 33 p;  of  which  the  two  values  are  real,  fo  long 
as  \a2  is  greater  than  33  p.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  when 
one-fourth  of  the  fquare  of  the  greatefl  height  of  the  pifton  above 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  refervoir  is  greater  than  3  3  times 
the  play  of  the  pifton,  there  art  always  two  points  in  the  Jucking- 
pump  where  the  water  may  flop  in  its  motion  5  and  the  pump 
mult  be  reputed  bad  when  the  lowed  point  to  which  the 
pifton  can  be  brought  is  found  between  thefe  two  points. 
But  if  33/1  be  greater  than  \a2,  the  two  values  of  x,  when 
y  is  fuppofed  =0,  become  imaginary  5  fo  that  in  a  pump 
lb  conltrufted  it  is  impofiible  that  y  Ihould  vanifti ;  that 
is,  the  preflure  of  the  exterior  air  always  prevails,  and  the 
water  is  not  arrefted  in  its  paffage.  Hence  we  conclude, 
fecondly,  that,  in  order  that  the  fucking-pump  may  infallibly 
produce  its  effteB,  the  fquare  of  half  the  greatefl  elevation  of  the 
pifton  .above  the  water  in  the  refervoir  tnufl  always  be  lefs  than 
33  times  the  play  of  the  pifton. 

This  general  rule  may  alfo  be  eafily  deduced  geometri¬ 
cally  thus:  Suppofe  the  fucker  or  valve  E  be  placed  at 
the  furface  RS  of  the  water  (fig.  49.)  the  tube  to  be  of 
uniform  bore,  and  Y  S  to  be  the  height  of  a  column  of 
water  whofe  prelTure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmofphere  j 
that  is,  Y S^33  feet.  Conceive  the  water  raifed  by  work¬ 
ing  to  N  ;  then  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  S  N, 
together  with  the  elafticity  of  the  air  above  it,  exaftly  ba¬ 
lances  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  Y  S.  But  the  elaf¬ 
ticity  of  the  air  in  the  fpace  O  M  (Q  O  being  the  higheft 
and  C  D  the  lowed:  iituauon  of  the  pifton)  is  proportional 
DN 

to  Y  S  X  — ;  and,  confequently,  in  the  cafe  where  the 
limit  obtains,  and  the  water  rifes  no  further,  it  will  be 
Y  N  S  -J-  (Y  S  .  Tranfpofing  NS,  we  have, 

DN 

YS-NS(s=NY)e=YS  .  ~  j  whence  .ON  ;  DN YS:  YNj 


or,  dividendo,  ON— DN(=DO)  :  ON  s:  YS— YN(— NS) 

:  YS  5  confequently,  DOX YS=r,ONX NS.  Hence  we  fee, 
that  if  SO,  the  diftance  of  the  pifton  in  its  higheft  pofition 
from  the  water,  and  O  D,  the  length  of  the  femi-ftroke, 
or  the  play  of  the  pifton,  be  given,  there  is  a  certain  de¬ 
terminate  height,  as  SN,  to  which  the  water  can  be  raifed 
by  the  difference  of  the  preflures  of  the  exterior  and  inte¬ 
rior  air  5  for  YS  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  conftant  quantity, 
and,  of  courfe,  when  OD  is  given,  ON  .  NS  is  given, 
likewife.  To  enfure,  therefore,  the  delivery  of  water  by 
the  pump,  the  ftroke  mult  be  fuch  that  the  reftangle 
O  D  .  Y  S  may  be  greater  than  any  reftangle  that  can  be 
made  of  the  parrs  of  SO  ;  th3t  is,  greater  than  the  fquare 
of  |  OS,  by  a  well-known  theorem.  Hence  we  deduce  a 
practical  maxim  of  the  fame  import  as  the  preceding; 
i.  e.  No  fucking  pump  can  raife  water  effectually  unlefs  the  play 
of  the  pifton  in  feet  be  greater  than  the  Jquart  of  the  greatefl 
height  of  the  piflon  divided  by  132. 

•  . 

Refuming  the  equation — - - —  -j-a — *—33 — y,  anu 

% 

finding  thence  the  value  of  y,  we  have y~- - 

Now  let  AB  (figs.  52,  53.)  reprefent  the  greatefl  height 
of  the  pilton  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  refer¬ 
voir,  and  AD  the  play  of  the  pifton  ;  fuppofe  the  differ¬ 
ent  portions  AP  of  the  line  A  B  to  reprefent  the  fuc- 
ceflive  values  of  x,  and  lay  down  upon  the  perpendiculars 
PM  the  values  of  y  which  correfpond  to  thefe- a  flu  m  erf 
values  of  x ;  fo  fhall  we  have  a  curve  M  M  C,  (fig.  52.) 
which,  while  \a2  is  greater  than  33  p,  will  cut  AB  in 
two  points  I  and  I',  in  fuch  manner  that  the  ordinates  PM 
will  lie  on  different  fides  of  A  B  ;  the  ordinates  which  are 
below  AB  fhowing  the  politive  values  of y,  and  thofe- 
which are  above  AB  the  negative  values.  We  fee,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  fo  long  as  \az  is  greater  than  33/,  the  prelTure 
of  the  exterior  air  is  ltrongelt,  until  the  water  has  attained 
the  height  of  B  I'.  At  this  point  V  it  will  (top  (abft raft¬ 
ing  from  the  confideration  of  the  motion  acquired),  be¬ 
caufe  the  value  of  y  is  =  o.  But,  if  the  water  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  it  has  acquired  continues  to  rife  till  it  reaches  fome 
point  between  I' and  I,  it  will  not  Itop  there,  but  will  de¬ 
scend,  if  the  fucker  does  not  oppofe  its  defcending  mo¬ 
tion  5  becaufe  the  value  of  7  being  there  negative  indicates 
that  the  prelTure  of  the  exterior  air  is  weaker  than  the 
united  preflures  of  the  water  and  the  internal  air.  If  the 
water  reach  the  point  I,  it  will  flop  there,  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  it  would  at  the  point  I' ;  but,  if  once  it  gets 
above  I,  there  is  then  no  reafon  to' fear  that  it  will  defcend  3 
for  all  the  ordinates  PM  between  I  and  A  being  pofitive, 
fliow  that  in  that  portion  of  the  pump  the  preffure  of  the 
external  air  exceeds  the  combined  efforts  of  the  internal 
air  and  water. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  £  a 2  is  lefs  than 
that  of  33  p,  the  curve  (fig.  53.)  will  no- w  here  interleft 
the  axis  AB;  all  the  ordinates  are  pofitive,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  preflure  of  the  external  air  is  always  the 
Itrongeft.  This  confirms  and  illuftrates  what  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  general  theorem. 

If  the  fucking-pump  were  to  be  placed  fo  high  above 
the  ufual  furface  of  the  earth  (as  at  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain),  or  fo  low  beneath  it  (as  in  a  deep  mine),  that 
the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  would  be  feniibly  different 
from  the  aflumed  mean  prelTure  equivalent  to  33  feet  of 
water,  we  muft  then  in  all  the  preceding  inveitigation 
change  the  co-efficient  33  to  that  which  would  exprefs 
the  height  in  feet  of  the  correfponding  column  of  water. 
And  thefe  equivalent  columns  may  always  be  afcertained 
by  means  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer  ;  the  analogy  being  this  :  As  29!  inches,  the 
mean  altitude  of  the  mercurial  column,  is  to  33  feet,  the 
mean  height  of  the  column  of  water  ;  fb  is  any  other  mer¬ 
curial  column  in  inches  to  its  correfponding  column  of 
water  in  feet* 
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In  the  preceding  calculus  the  pump  has  been  fuppofed 
<jf  uniform  bore  throughout ;  when  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the 
folution  is  rendered  fomewhat  more  complex,  but  not 
difficult.  To  calculate  the  effort  of  the  internal  air  when 
the  water  has  not  reached  the  body  of  the  pump,  having 
only  attained  the  height  H  N,  for  example,  (fig. 49.)  we 
mul  ufe  this  proportion  :  As  the  (pace  QOVNMIQ  :  the 
(pace  CDVNMIC  ::  33  feet:  a  fourth  term,  which,  being 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  whofe  height 
is  NH,  ought  again  to  be  equal  to  33—;',  as  before.  Be- 
fides,  when  the  fucking-pipe  F  G  is  of  a  fmaller  diameter 
than  the  body  of  the  pump,  if  the  conditions  which  we 
have  before  fpecified  obtain,  the  pump  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  proper  effect;  for  the  air  is  dilated  with  more 
facility  in  this  latter  cafe  than  when  the  whole  is  of  the 
fame  internal  diameter.  We  need  only  add  on  this  point, 
that,  if  the  length  of  the  ftroke  in  a  uniform  pump,  which 
is  requifiteto  render  the  machine  effectual,  be  greater  than 
can  conveniently  he  made,  it  may  be  diminWhed  by  con- 
trailing  the  diameter  of  the  fucking-pip!  in  the  fubduplicale  ratio 
if  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  ftroke. 

As  to  the  effort  of  which  the  power  ought  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  fultain  the  water  toa  determinate  height  YH  (fig.  49.) 
it  will  he  meafured  according  to  what  we  have  laid  re- 
fpefting  the  lifting-pump,  hy  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  CD,  and  height  that  of  XY 
above  RS.  Here,  too,  we  drop  the  confideration  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  the  weight  of  the  pifton. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  fucking-pipe 
into  the  barrel  ffiould  be  equal  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  pi  if  on  moves.  For,  if  it  be  greater,  lefs  work  will  be 
done  than  the  pump  is  competent  to  effect;  and,  if  it  be 
lefs,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  below  the  pifton,  ^  which 
will'  therefore  he  moved  upwards  with  great  difficulty. 
If  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  fucking-pipe,  d  the 
diameter  of  that  pipe,  D  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  or 
body  of  the  pump,  and  tithe  velocity  of  the  pifton  ;  then 


4.  The  centrifugal  pump  acts  upon  a  principle  different 
from  the  three  preceding,  and  muft  therefore  he  confidered 
feparateiy.  It  confifts  of  a  vertical  tube, and  a  horizontal  arm 
of  equal  bore,  or  fometimesof  two  horizontal  arms  of  lefs 
bore  than  the  vertical  pipe;  that  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak 
has  only  one  horizontal  arm.  In  fig.  54,  KL  may  repre- 
fent  the  vertical  tube,  the  end  K  of  which  is  immerfed  in 
the  water  of  the  refervoir,  and  LI  the  horizontal  arm  com¬ 
municating  with  the  former.  There  is  a  conical  valve 
at  K  opening  upwards,  and  one  at  the  horizontal  arm 
opening  outwards.  The  whole  machine  being  filled  with 
water  and  turned  fwiftly  round  upon  pivots  at  K  and  L, 
the  arm  LI  retaining  its  horizontal  pofition,  the  water 
will,  when  the  motion  is  properly  regulated,  continue  to 
be  difcharged  from  the  moveable  extremity  I  of  the  arm  LI 
in  an  uninterrupted  ftr&am. 

In  order  toinveftigate  the  tnoft  ufeful  theorems  relative 
to  the  operation  of  this  machine,  put  a  =  the  length  of  the 
arm  LI  in  feet,  the  length  of  the  leg  KL  in  feet,  t—  the 
time  of  a  revolution  in  (econds,  g-=z  32^  feet,  the  meafure 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  and  ir—  3-141593,  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity.  Then,  fince  the 
centrifugal  force  is  as  the  velocity  it  generates  in  a  unit  of 
-time,  we  (hall  have  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  particle  i-  of 

/  j  \ 

the  fluid  at  the  diftance  x  from  L  equal  to  J2-c-a~ 


the  fluent  of  which  is 


z<tr‘xi 


dL 

D2 


will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  barrel, 

d* 


— ,  if  the  machine  be  perfefh 


and  we  muft  have  »=V 

If  h  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  weight  is 
equivalent  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  a  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  water  in  the  fucking-pipe,  x  any  other  height 
to  which  it  afcends  in  following  the  pifton,  £=3 2*-  feet; 
then  will  the  moving  force  C th — x,  the  quantity  of  matter 

moved  CC*, and,  confequently,  the  accelerating  force  a  ‘ 


1 2  .  — .  -  --  -  =  the  centrifugal 

motive  force  of  the  column  x;  which,  when  x  =  a,  be- 

2  TT*”  CL  ^ 

comes  — — —  for  the  whole  centrifugal  motive  force  of  the 

water  in  the  arm  LI.  Now  the  preffure  of  a  columa 
whole  length  is  a  will,  cat.  par.  vary  as^a;  hence  it  will 
.  zn-a2  zir2a2  ,  , 

be,  ga  :  a  : :  — - —  :  - -  the  length  of  a  column  of 

t 2  gt 2 

water  Whofe  preffure  is  equivalent  to  the  centrifugal  force. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  the  altitude  /  of  the  vertical  leg, 

the  remainder  ^ - /  will  be  the  length  of  a  column 

gt* 

whofe  aflion  would  expel  the  water  from  the  orifice  I  with 
the  fame  force  as  the  whirling  motion  will  occafion ;  and 
the  column  moved  w  ill  be  a  +  l,  which  will  alfo  denote  the 
fpace  through  which  the  fluid  is  accelerated.  Confequently 
the  circumltances  of  the  cafe  before  us  are  the  fame  as  if 

a  conftant  head  of  water  of  the  height 


aw  a 


gt* 


■  l  impelled 


•  thx 

Hence  we  have 

ents,  there  refults  v  the 


(A  .  -hyp.  log 
eonlequently  the  correft  fluent  will  be 


x  '  a  column  of  water  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  depth 

/-2wsa2  \ 

and,  taking  the  flu-  «+/.  Hence  the  accelerative  force  <p  is  ^  - ‘y-T’Ca+O* 

velocity  of  the  water 
x)  —  x.  But  when 


*)  > 


X  =  a,  V  =  O  ; 


and  the  fpace  j  is  a-f-/;  fo  that  the  velocity  generated  will,  by 
the  rules  of  dynamics,  bee  zzefztpg  s— ^jzg  •  a  -—I'j 


v  —  JzgXk  •  hyp.  log.  X~—  (x— a). 

It  may  juft  be  added  here,  that  the  meafure  we  have  all 
along  given  of  the  external  force  is  only  what  is  neceffary 
for  balancing  the  preffure  of  the  water  in  the  riling  pipe. 
But,  in  order  that  the  pump  may  perform  work,  it  muft 
furmount  this  preffure,  and  caufe  the  water  to  iffue  at  X 
with  fuch  a  velocity  that  the  required  quantity  of  water 
may  be  delivered  in  a  given  time.  This  requires  force, 
even  although  there  were  no  oppofing  preffure ;  which 
would  be  the  cafe-if  the  main  were  horizontal.  The  wa¬ 
ter  fills  it ;  but  it  is  at  reft.  In  order  that  a  gallon,  for 
inftance,  may  be  delivered  in  a  fecond,  the  whole  water 
in  the  horizontal  main  muft  be  put  in  motion  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  velocity.  This  requires  force.  We  muft  therefore 
always  diftin.gu.ifh  between  the  (late  of  equilibrium  and 
the  Itate  of  aftual  working.  It  is  the  equilibrium  only 
that  we  have  confidered  ;  and  no  more  is  neceffary  forun- 
derffanding  the  operation  of  the  different  fpscies  of  pumps. 

VOL.  XIV.  No.  loro. 


=3  8-oi6 


2  %2a2 
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.st2 


■l.  Or,  if  we  adapt  the  theorem  to 

practical  purpofes,  the  co-efficient  8-ci6  muft  (p.715,  16.) 
be  multiplied  by  *62 ;  and  the  equation  will  become 


1 2  IS 

:w 


very  nearly. 


gt*  .  . 

In  this  inveftigation  we  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  rota-, 
tory  motion  of  the  fluid  molecules  in  the  vertical  tube,  but 
have  confidered  it  as  though  it  were  indefinitely  narrow. 

It  is  manifeft  that  /  muft  never  exceed  33  feet,  becaufe 
a  greater  column  cannot  be  fupported  by  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere;  fo  that  this  machine  cannot  raife  water 
higher  than  the  common  fucking-pump.  Befides  this,  the 
time  of  a  revolution  of  the  arm  has  limits,  between  which- 
alone  the  pump  is  effedlive,  fo  that  the  inveftigation  muft 
be  carried  a  little. further.  When  the  centrifugal  force  is 
barely  equal  to  the  weight  to  be  railed,  the  expreffion  under 
the  radical  vani(hesP  and  v  =  o,  or  the  water  is  ttationary 
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in  the  pump.  In  this  cafe  we  evidently  have 


■  =  li 


from  which  we  find  t—  s ra — ,=*78336 

Vgl  y/i 

of  a  revolution  in  feconds,  when  no  work  is  done. 

If  the  machine  be  effectual,  the  velocity  of  the  dream 
can  never  exceed  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  down  the  difference  between  33  feet  and 
the  height  of  the  vertical  leg;  for  a  greater  velocity  than 
that  would  caufe  a  vacuity  in  the  machine  which  would 
not  be  fupplied  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Now, 
by  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocity  acquired  in  fall¬ 
ing  through  the  height  33—  i  is  y/ 2^(33 — /),  and,  by  what 

/  /  lit2®2 

is  done  above,  the  velocity  of  efflux  is  .y  ^ 


gi 2 
,  for  the  time 


Making  thefe  values  equal,  we  have 


Sl~ 


■l—  33- 


-1. 


From  which  we  deduce  t—na 


a  a 

- —  ’78336— — — •  13636a. 

31g  V  33 


If  /=  33,  then  will  the  laft  value  of  t  be  the  fame  as  the 
preceding,  and  no  difcharge  can  take  place;  agreeably  to 
the  obfervations  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  all 
other  cafes,  having  found  the  time  of  revolution  when  the 
water  is  ftationary,  we  have  only  to  diminifh  that  time  in 
the  ratio  of  ^33  to  y/ l,  and  we  fhall  have  the  time  of 
revolution  when  the  work  done  is  the  greateft  this  pump 
■will  admit  of. 

The  Hejjian  pump  is  of  the  centrifugal  kind.  ABODE, 
fig.  55,  are  two  tin  veffels,  foldered  together,  but  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other  by  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  The  . 
larger  veflel  is  furniflied  with  a  rim,  to  receive  the  water 
thrown  up  by  the  circulating  tubes,  and  convey  it  into 
the  vtffcl  D  E.  m,  n,o,  p,  fig.  56,  reprefent  four  tubes  of 
metal  or  glafs,  open  at  both  ends,  but  bent  at  top,  and 
fixed  in  an  angular  pofition  to  the  axis  IK.  When  in 
their  place,  the  extremity  I  of  the  axis  refts  upon  a  point 
at  the  bottom  of  the  large  veflel,  while  the  upper  part  is 
Iteadied,  and  kept  in  a  vertical  pofition,  by  palling  through 
a  hole  in  a  bar  going  over  the  large  veflel  at  A  B.  To 
/how  the  operation  of  this  pump,  fill  the  veffels  about  two 
thirds  with  water,  and  then  make  the  tubes  circulate  ra¬ 
pidly  by  turning  the  handle  S;  and  the  rotatory  centrifui. 
gal  motion  will  raife  the  water,  and  difcharge  it  into  the 
imall  veflel  D  E,  by  the  pipe  k. 

Analogous  to  the  rife  of  water  in  pumps  is  its  rife  and 
motion  in  Jiphons.  The  fiphon  is  an  inftrutnent  ufed  to 
decant  fluids,  or  convey  them  from  one  place,  over  an  ob- 
ftacle  that  is  higher  than  their  furface,  to  another  that  is 
lower.  Its  form  is  extremely  Ample,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  crooked  tube,  one  extremity  of  which  deicends 
lower  than  the  other.  Its  effedfs  are  accounted  for  from 
the  gravitation  of  fluids  of  different  weights  (water  and 
air)  one  upon  another. 

If  one  end  of  a  fiphon  mno,  fig.  57,  be  put  into  a  veflel 
of  water,  and  the  other  end  without  be  lower  than  the 
furface  of  the  water;  then,  if  the  air  be  drawn  out,  the 
water  will  begin  and  continue  to  run,  until  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  veflel  is  on  a  level  with  the  end  0.  For, 
when  the  air  is  drawn  out  of  the  fiphon,  the  water  will 
riie  in  it  to  n  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  veflel,  and  then  it  will  defcend  to  0 
by  its  gravity.  Now  the  preffure  of  the  air  at  0  to  force 
the  water  in  the  direction  on  m,  is  equal  to  the  preffure  of 
the  air  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid  in  the  veffe!  to  force  the 
water  in  the  direction  mno,  at  lealt,  extremely  nearly  lo, 
on  account  of  the  very  frnall  difference  of  the  altitudes  of 
the  air  above  m  and  0 ;  but  the  former  preffure  is  oppofed  by 
the  preffure  of  the  column  no,  and  the  latter  p  re  flu  re  is  op- 
poled  by  the  preffure  of  the  column  m  n  ;  the  latter  preffure 
of  the  air  therefore  being  lefs  oppofed  than  the  former  pref¬ 
fure,  the  fluid  mult  move  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
preffure,  or  in  the  direction  mno ;  and  the  fluid  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  run  til!  the  preffures  of  on,mn,  become  equal,  or 
till  0  are  in  the  fame  horizontal  line;  for  then,  their 

perpendicular  heights  being  equal,  their  preffures  will  he 
equal.  Thus  it  appears  that  faction  is  owing  to  the.pref- 
fure  of  the  air. 

The  fiphon  is  an  inftrument  of  extenfive  and  daily  ufe. 
The  ditlillers’  fiphon  (fig.  58.)  is  ufifally  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  cock  fixed  into 
the  iffning  end.  To  ufe  it,  the  cock  is  ffiut,  and  the  con¬ 
trary 'end  is  put  into  the  bung-hole,  til!  the  liquor  reach 
within  about  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  bend.  Then,  on 
opening  the  cock  pretty,  quickly,  the  contents  flow  out 
of  the  fiphon  in  the  ufua!  manner.  By  the  immerfian  of 
the  drawing  leg,  the  liquor  is  prevented  by  the  pent-up 
air  from  riling  as  high  within  the  fiphon  as  it  is  on  the  ont- 
fide.  On  opening  the  cock,  the  ambient  fluid  obtains 
power  to  raiie  that  within  the  tube  to  its  own  level  ;  but, 
by  a  law  already  explained,  the  contained  liquor,  before 
it  rifes  as  high  as  that  of  the  other,  will  have  acquired  a 
velocity  nearly  fufficient  to  carry  it  as  much  above  that 
furface  as  it  was  before  below  it.  Hence  the  fluid  /hoots 
over  the  bend  ;  and  there  falling  into  a  tube  with  a  ccn- 
trafted  orifice,  the  fyphon  is  loon  filled,  and  of  courfe 
continues  to  flow. 

Several  entertaining  deceptions  have  been  pradfifed  by- 
means  of  the  fiphon.  One  of  the  molt  ufuui  is  that  of 
Tantalus's  cup,  a  view  of  which  we  have  given  at  fig.  59. 
where  A  B  C  D  is  a  metallic  veflel,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  partition  F f ;  in  the  middle  of  this  partition  is  a 
ft  nail  round  hole,  to  receive  the  tube  MS,  about  two  lines 
in  diameter,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  mult  defcend  a 
little  below  the  partition.  This  tube  is  covered  by  an¬ 
other  fomewhat  larger,  clofed  at  the  top,  and  having  on 
one  fide,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  fo  that,  when  water 
is  poured  into  the  veflel,  it  may  force  itfelf  between  the 
two  tubes,  and  rife  to  the  upper  orifice  S  of  the  firit.  This 
mechanifm  nuift  be  concealed  by  a  Imall  figure  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  a  man  Hooping  to  drink,  and  having  his  lips  a 
little  above  the  orifice  S.  If  water  be  poured  into  this 
veflel,  as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  lips  of  the  figure,  being 
above  the  orifice  S,  it  will  begin  to  run  off;  and  a  fort  of 
iiphonic  motion  will  take  place,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  whole  of  the  water  will  run  into  the  lower  cavity^ 
which  ought  to  have  in  the  fide,  towards  the  partition,  an 
aperture  to  let  the  air  efcape  at  the  lame  time.  This  ma¬ 
chine  might  be  rendered  Hill  more  agreeable,  by  conftruft- 
ing  the  final!  figure  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  attained  to  ics  utmolt  height,  it  (hall  caufe  the 
figure  to  move  its  head,  in  order  to  approach  it ;  which 
would  reprefent  the  geflures  of  Tantalus,  endeavouring 
to  catch  the  water  to  quench  his  thirft. 

Upon  the  fame  principle  we  may  conflrudt  a  veflel  which 
while  Handing  upright  retains  the  liquor  it  contains;  but 
which  if  inclined,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  drinking,  imme¬ 
diately  luffers  it  to  efcape.  Pierce  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
or  fide  of  the  veflel  to  which  you  are  delirous  of  giving 
this  property,  and  infert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a 
fiphon,  the  other  extremity  of  which  mult  reach  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  as  /sen  fig.  60.  Then  fill  the  veflel  with  any 
liquor  as  far  as  the  lower  fide  of  the  bent  part  of  the 
fiphon  ;  it  is  evident  that,  when  inclined,  and  applied  to 
the  mouth,  this  movement  will  caufe  the  furface  of  the 
water  to  rife  above  the  bending,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  fiphon  the  liquor  will  then  begin  to  flow  off;  and,  if 
the  veflel  is  not  reltored  to  its  former  pofition,  will  con¬ 
tinue  doing  lo  till  it  becomes  empty. 

This  artifice  might  be  concealed  by  means  of  a  double 
cup,  as  it  appears  in  fig.  61.  for  the  fiphon  abc,  placed 
between  the  two  fides,  will  produce  the  fame  effeft.  If 
the  veflel  be  properly  prefented  to  the  perfon  whom  you 
are  defirous  of  deceiving,  that  is  to  fay,  in.  fucli  a  manner 
as  to  make  him  apply  his  lips  to  the  fide  b,  the  fumniii 
of  the  fiphon,  the  inclination  of  the  liquor  will  caule  it  to 
rife  above  that  fununit,  and  it  will  immediately  efcape  at 
c.  Tliole  perfons  however  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
.  artifice 
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artifice  will  apply  their  lips  to  the  other  fide,  and  not  meet 
with  the  fame  difappointment. 

It  is  a  known  raft  in  Mechanics,  that  the  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  ifochrone,  or  of  tire  fame  duration,  though 
the  arcs  it  defcribes  are  unequal.  It  is  alfo  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that,  in  their  duration,  the  vibrations  of  two  un¬ 
equal  pendulums  are  to  each  other  as  the  fqnare-root  of 
their  refpeftive  lengths.  The  motion  of  water  vibrating 
in  a  fiphon  follows  the  fame  laws.  To  illustrate  this,  let 
us  fuppofe  Inom ,  fig.  6i,  to  be  a  fiphon  confuting  of  three 
parts,  or  legs;  two,  In,  mo,  vertical,  and  one,  no,  horizon¬ 
tal  ;  and  that  it  be  of  an  equal  diameter  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Let  us  farther  fuppofe,  that  the  fluid, 
while  at  reft,  occupies  the  fpace  anod-,  the  two  lurfaces, 
a  b,  cd,  will  be  level.  Now,  if  by  any  means  the  fluid  be 
forced  to  defcend  to  gk  in  the  leg  me.,  it  will  rile  to  efin 
the  leg  In-,  and,  as  ioon  as  this  caule  ceales  to  aft,  and 
the  fluid  is  left  alone  to  the  adtion  of  its  gravity,  the  ex¬ 
cels  in  length  of  the  column  en  over  the  column  ho,  will 
'force  the  fluid  to  defcend  even  below  the  level  of  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  acceleration  it  acquires  in  de- 
fcending,  which  will  raife  the  fluid  in  the  other  leg  ;  and 
it  will  thus  continue  rifing  and  falling  alternately,  form¬ 
ing  ofcillations  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a  penduium  ;  and  the 
duration  of  each  vibration  will  be  precifely  the  fame  as 
the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  whofe  length  is  half  the 
column  pqr  of  the  fluid.  As  the  ofciilations  of  water 
follow  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  of  a  pendulum,  if  the  length 
of  the  column  of  water  is  increafed  ordiminifhed,  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  ofcillations  will  be  alfo  augmented  and  dimi- 
niflied,  and_wil)  be  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  this  length. 

We  lhall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  fiphon  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  curious  phenomenon  obferved  in  many 
places.  Certain  fprings  or  fountains  are  obferved  to  have 
periods  of  repletion  and  fcantinefs,  or  feem  to  ebb  and 
flow  at  regular  intervals;  and  fome  of  thefe  periods  are 
of  a  complicated  nature.  Thus  a  well  will  have  feveral 
returns  of  high  and  low  water,  the  difference  of  which 
gradually  increafes  to  a  maximum,  and  then  diminiflies, 
juft  as  we  obferve  in  the  ocean.  A  very  ingenious  and 
probable  explanation  of  this  has  been  given  in  N°  424.  of 
the  Philofophical  T ranfaftions,  by  Mr.  Atwell,  as  follows. 
Let  A  BCD  (fig.  63.)  reprefent  a  cavern,  into  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  brought  by  the  fubterraneous  paflage  OT.  Let  it 
have  an  outlet  M  N  P,  of  a  crooked  form,  with  its  higheft 
part  N  confiderably  raifed  above  the  bottom  of  the  cavern, 
and  thence  (loping  downwards  into  lower  ground,  and 
terminating  into  an  open  well  at  P.  Let  the  diinenlions 
of  this  canal  be  fuch  that  it  will  difeharge  much  more 
water  than  is  fupplied  by  TO.  All  this  is  very  natural, 
and  may  be  very  common.  The  effect  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  a  remitting  fpring  at  P;  lor,  when  the  ca¬ 
vern  is  tilled  higher  than  the  point  N,  the  canal  MNP 
will  acLas  a  fiphon;  and  by  the  conditions  alfumed,  it 
will  difeharge  the  water  falter  than  TO  fupplies  it;  it 
will  therefore  run  it  dry,  and  then  the  fpring  at  P  w  ill 
ceafe  to  furnifh  water.  After  fome  time  the  cavern  will 
again  be  filled  up  to  the  height  N,  and  the  flow  at  P  will 
re-commence.  If,  befides  this  lupply,  the  well  P  alfo  re¬ 
ceive  water  from  a  conftant  fource,  we  lhall  have  a  reci¬ 
procating  fpring.  The  fituation  and  diinenlions  of  this 
fphon-canal,  and  the  fupply  of  the  feeder,  may  be  fuch, 
that  the  efflux  at  P  will  be  conftant.  If  the  lupply  in- 
creafe  in  a  certain  degree,  a  reciprocation  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  P  with  very  lhort  intervals;  if  the  fupply  dimi- 
nilhes  confiderably,  we  lhall  have  another  kind  of  recipro¬ 
cation  with  great  intervals  and  great  differenaes  of  water. 

If  the  cavern  have  another  fimple  outlet  R,  new  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  produced  in  the  fpring  P,  and  R  will  afford  a 
copious  lpring.  Let  the  mouth  ot  R,  by  w  hich  the  water 
enters  into  it  from  tiie  cavern,  be  lower  than  N,  and  let 
the  fupply  of  the  feeding-fpring  be  no  greater  than  R  can 
difeharge  ;  we  lhall  have  a  conikint  fpring  from  R,  and  P 
will  give  no  water.  But  fuppofe  that  the  main  feeder  in- 
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creafes  in  winter  or  in  rainy  feafons,  hut  not  fo  much  as 
will  lupply  both  Pnnd  R  ;  the  cavern  will  fill  till  the  wa¬ 
ter  gets  over  N,  and  R  will  be  running  all  the  while;  but 
foon  after  P  has  begun  to  flow,  and  the  water  in  the  ca¬ 
vern  finks  below  R,  the  ftream  from  R  will  (top.  The 
cavern  will  be  emptied  by  the  fiphon-canal  MNP,  and 
then  P  will  ftop.  The  cavern  will  then  begin  to  fill, 
and  when  near  lull  R  will  give  a  little  water,  and  foon 
after  P  will  run  and  R  flop  as  before. 

Various  Improvements  and  Modifications  in  Pumps  for  raifing 
Water. 

To  deferibe  or  even  to  enumerate,  the  immenfe  variety 
of  combinations  of  the  three  fimple  pumps  would  fill  a 
volume.  We  lhall  (cleft  a  few,  which  are  more  deferv- 
ing  of  notice. 

The  common  fucking- pump  may,  by  a  fma-11  addition, 
be  converted  into  a  lifting-pump,  fitted  for  propelling, 
the  water  to  any  diftance,  and  w  ith  any  velocity.  Fig.  64. 
Plate  XXIII.  is  a  fucking-pump,  whofe  working-barrel 
A  C  D  B  has  a  lateral  pipe  AEG  HF  connected  with  it 
clofe  to  the  top.  This  terminates  in  a  main,  or  rifing  pipe, 

I  K,  furn ilhed  or  not  with  a  valve  L.  The  top  of  the 
barrel  is  flmt  up  by  a  ftrong  plate  MN,  having  a  hollow 
neck  terminating  into  a  fimall  flanch.  The  pilton-rod 
Q  R  pafles  through  this  neck,  and  is  nicely  turned  and 
polifned.  A  number  of  rings  of  leather  are  put  over  t lie 
rod,  and  ftrongly  comprelfed  round  it  by  another  flanch 
and  feveral  lcrewed  bolts,  as  is  reprefented  at  O  P.  By 
this  contrivance  the  rod  is  clofely  grafped  by  the  leathers, 
hut  may  be  eafily  drawn  up  and  down,  while  all  paflage 
of  air  or  water  is  effectually  prevented.  The  pifton  R  is 
perforated,  and  furnifhed  with  a  valve  opening  upwards. 
There  is  alfo  a  valve  T  on  the  top  of  the  fuftion-pipe' 
VX;  and  it  will  be  of  advantage,  though  not  abfolutely 
lieceflary,  to  put  a  valve  L  at  the  bottom  of  the  rifing 
pipe.  Now,  fuppofe  the  pifton  at  the  bottom  of  the  work¬ 
ing-barrel.  When  it  is  drawn  up,  it  tends  to  comprefs 
the  air  above  it,  becaufe  the  valve  in  the  pifton  remains 
Unit  by  its  own  weight.  The  air  therefore  is  driven 
through  the  valve  L  into  the  riling  pipe,  and  efcapes.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  air  which  occupied  the  fmall  fpace  be-v 
tween  the  pilton  and  the  valve  T  expands  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  working-barrel ;  and  its  elafticity  is  fo  much 
diminifhed  thereby,  that  the  atmofphere  prelfes  the  water 
of  the  ciftern  into  the  fuftion-pipe,  where  it  will  rife  till 
an  equilibrium  is  again  produced.  The  next  downward 
ftroke  of  the  pifton  allows  the  air,  which  had  come  from 
the  fuction-pipe  into  the  barrel  during  the  afeent  of  the 
pifton,  to  get  through  its  valve.  Upon  drawing  up  the 
pifton,  this  air  is  alio  drawn  off  through  the  rifing  pipe,. 
Repeating  this  procefs  brings  the  water  at  laft  into  the 
working-barrel ;  and  it  is  then  driven  along  the  rifing-pipe 
by  the  pifton. 

This  is  one  of  the  heft  forms  of  a  pump.  The  rarefac¬ 
tion  may  be  very  perfect,  becaufe  the  pifton  can  be  brought 
fo  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  working-barrel;  and,  tot- 
forcing  water  in  oppolition  to  great  preffures,  it  appears 
preferable  to  the  common  forcing-pump  ;  becaufe,  in  that, 
the  pilton-rods  are  comprelfed  and  expofed  to  bending, 
which  greatly  hurts  the  pump  by  wearing  the  pifton  and 
barrel  on  one  fide.  This  foon  renders  it  lets  tight,  and 
much  water  fquirts  out  by  the  tides  of  the  pilton.  But  in 
this  pump  the  pifton-rod  is  always  drawn  or  pulled,  which 
keeps  it  tiraight ;  and  rods  exert  a  much  greater  force  in 
oppolition  to  a  pull  than  in  oppolition  to  comprellion. 
T  iie  collar  of  leather  round  the  pilton-rods  is  found  by- 
experience  to  need  very  little  repairs,  and  is  very  i  n per¬ 
vious  to  water.  The  whole  is  very  acceliible  for  repairs  , 
and  in  this  refpeft  much  preferable  to  the  common  pump 
in  deep  mines,  where  every  fault  of  the  pilion  obliges  us 
to  draw  up  lome  hundred  feet  of  pilton-rods.  By  this 
addition,  too,  any  common  pump  tor  the  lervice  of  a 
houfe  is  converted  into  an  engine  for  extinguifhing  fire, 
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.or  .may  be  .made  to  convey  water  to  every  part  of  the 
bqtife;  and  this  without  hurting  or  obftrufting  its  com¬ 
mon  uj'es.  All  that  is  neceffary  is  to  have  a  large  cock 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  working-barrel  oppofite  to  the 
Jatcral  pipe  in  this  figure.  This  cock  ferves  fora  fpo.ut 
when  the  pump  is  tiled  for  common  purppfss  ;  and  the 
merely  (hutting  this  cock  converts  the  whole  into  an  en¬ 
gine  for  extinguiftiing  fire  or  for  fupplying  difiant  places 
"with  water.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  for  thefe 
Cervices  it  will  he  proper  to  connect  an  air-veffel  with 
fome  convenient  part  of  the  riling  pipe,  in  order  that  the 
current  of  the  water  may  be  continual. 

In  all  great  works  a  confiderable  degree  of  uniformity 
is  produced  by  the  manner  of  difpoling  the  aftion  of 
different  pumps;  for  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  machine 
works  but  one  pump.  In  order  to  maintain  fome  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  refinance,  that  it  may  not  all  be  oppofed  at 
once  to  the  moving  power  with  intervals  of  total  ina&ion, 
which  would  produce  a  very  hobbling  motion,  it  is  ufual 
to  dilfribute  the  work  into  portions,  which  fucceed  al¬ 
ternately;  and  thus  both  diminifh  the  (train,  and  give 
greater  uniformity  of  action,  and  frequently  enable  a  na¬ 
tural  power  which  we  can  command,  to  perform  a  piece 
of  work,  which  would  be  impofiible  if  the  whole  refiltar.ee 
were  oppofed  at  once.  In  all  pttmp-machines,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  obvioufly  directed  to  conftruct  them  fo  that 
they  may  give  motion  to  at  leaf!  two  pumps,  which  work 
alternately.  By  this  means  a  much  greater  uniformity  of 
•current  is  produced' in  the  main  pipe.  It  will  be  rendered 
Hill  more  uniform  if  four  are  employed,  fucceeding  each 
other  at  the  interval  of  one  quarter  of  the  time  of  a  com¬ 
plete  (troke. 

But  ingenious  men  have  attempted  the  fame  thing  with 
a  fingle  pump,  and  many  different  confirmations  for  this 
purpofe  have  been  propofed  and  executed.  The  thing 
is  not  of  much  importance,  nor  of  great  refearch.  We 
(hall  content  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  the  defeription  of 
one  that  appears  to  us  the  moft  perfect,  both  in  refpefl  of 
limplicity  and  effect.  It  confifts  of  a  working-barrel  A  B, 
(fig.  65.)  clofe  at  both  ends.  The  pifion  C  is  folid,  and 
the  rod  O  P  paffes  through  a  collar  of  leathers  in  t It e 
plate,  which  clofes  the  upper  end  of  the  working-barrel. 
This  barrel  communicates  laterally  with  two  pipes  H,  K  ; 
the  communications  m  and  n  being  as  near  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  barrel  as  poffible.  Adjoining  to  the  paffage 
m  are  two  valves,  F  and  G,  opening  upwards.  Similar 
valves  accompany  the  paflage  n.  The  two  pipes  H  and 
K  unite  in  a  larger  rifing  pipe  L.  They  are  all  repre- 
lented  as  in  the  fame  plane;  but  the  upper  ends  mufi  be 
bent  backwards,  to  give  room  for  the  motion  of  the  pilton- 
rod  OP.  Suppofe  the  pifion  clofe  to  the  entry  of  the  la¬ 
teral  pipe  n,  and  that  it  is  drawn  up:  it  compreffes  the 
air  above  it,  and  drives  it  through  the- valve  G,  where  it 
efcapes  along  the  rifing  pipe  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  rarefies 
the  air  in  the  fpace  below  it.  Therefore  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  (huts  the  valve  E,  and  caufes  the  water 
of  the  cifiern  to  rife  through  the  valve  D,  and  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  pump.  When  the  pifion  is  pufhed  down 
again,  this  water  is  firft  driven  through  the  valve  E,  be- 
caufe  D  immediately  (huts;  and  then  moft  of  the  air 
which  was  in  this  part  of  tire  pump  at  the  beginning 
goes  up  through  it,  fome  of  the  water  coming  back  in 
its  Head.  In  the  mean  time,  the  air  which  remained  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pump  after  the  afeent  of  the  pifion 
is  rarefied  by  its  defeent;  becaufe  the  valve  G  (huts  as 
foon  as  the  pifion  begins  to  defeend,  the  valve  F  opens, 
the  air  in  this  fuclion-pipe  Fyr  expands  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  water  riles  into  the  pipes  by  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  next  rife  of  the  pifion  muft  bring  more 
water  into  the  lower  part  oi  the  barrel,  and  mult  drive  a 
little  more  air  through  the  valve  G,  namely,  part  of  that 
which  had  come  out  of  the  fudlion- pipe  F f\  and  the 
next  defeent  of  the  pifion  muft  drive  more  water  into  the 
rifing-pipe  H,  and  along  with  it  molt,  if  not  all,  of  the  air 
which  remained  below'  the  pifion,  and  mufi  rarefy  (till 


more  the  air  remaining  above  the  pifion  5  and  more  water 
will  come  in  through  the  pipe  F /,  and  get  into  the  bar¬ 
rel.  It  is  evident,  that  a  few  repetition's  will  at  laft  fill 
the  barrel  on  both  fides  of  the  pifion  with  water.  When 
this  is  accomplifhed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
how,  at  every  rife  of  the  pifion,  the  water  of  the  cifiern 
will  come  in  by  the  valve  D,  and  the  water  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  barrel  will  be  driven  through  the  valve  G  ; 
and,  in  every  defeent  of  the  pifion,  the  water  of  the  cif- 
tern  will  come  into  the  barrel  by  the  valve  F,  and  the 
water  below  the  pifton  will  be  driven  through  the  valve 
E  :  and  thus  there  will  he  a  continual  influx  into  the 
barrel  through  the  valves  D  and  F,  and  a  continual  dif- 
charge  along  the  rifing-pipe  L,  through  the  valves  E 
and  G. 

This  machine  is,  to  be  fare,  equivalent  to  two  forejnp'- 
pumps,  although  it  has  but  one  barrel  and  one  pifion  ; 
but  it  has  no  fort  of  fuperiority.  It  is  not  even  more 
economical  in  moft  cafes;  becaufe  we  apprehend  that  the 
additional  workman (hip  will  fully  compenfate  for  the  bar¬ 
rel  and  pifton  that  is  faved.  There  is  indeed  a  faving  in 
the  reft  of  the  machinery,  becaufe  one  lever  produces 
both  motions.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fay  that  it  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  two  pumps;  and  we  acknowledge  that  there  is 
fome  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance. 

The  forcing-pump  is  (ometimes  of  a  very  different  form 
from  that  already  deferibed.  •  Inftead  of  a  pifton,  which 
applies  itfelf  to  the  infide  of  tire  barrel,  and  Hides  up  and 
down  in  it,  there  is  a  long  cylinder  P  O  Q,  (fig.  66.)  nicely 
turned  and  polifiied  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  diameter 
fomewbat  lefs  than  the  infide  of  the  barrel.  This  cylin¬ 
der  (called  a  plunger)  Aides  through  a  collar  of  leathers 
on  the  top  of  the  v\  orking-barrel,  and  is  confirudted  as 
follows.  The  top  of  the  barrel  terminates  in  a  flanch 
XY,  pierced  with  four  holes  for  receiving  fcrew-bolts. 
There  are  tw  o  rings  of  metal,  CD,  EF,  of  the  fame  dia-. 
meter,  and  having  holes  correfponding  to  thofe  in  the 
flanch.  Four  rings  of  foft  leather,  of  the  fame  flze,  and 
fimilarly  pierced  with  holes,  are  well  (baked  in  a  mixture 
of  oil,  tallow',  and  a  little  rofin.  Two  of  thefe  leather 
rings  are  laid  on  the  pump-flanch,  and  one  of  the  metal 
rings  above  them.  The  plunger  is  then  thruft  down 
through  them,  by  which  it  turns  their  inner  edges  down¬ 
wards.  The  other  two  rings  are  then  flipped  on  at  the 
top  of  the  plunger,  and  the  fecond  metal  ring  is  put  over 
them,  and  then  the  whole  are  Aid  down  to  the  metal  ring. 
By  this  the  inner  edges  of  the  laft  leather  rings  are  turned 
upwards.  The  three  metal  rings  are  now  forced  together 
by  the  ferewed  bolts;  and  thus  the  leathern  rings  are 
ltrongly  cotnpreffed  between  them,  and  made  to  grafp  the 
plunger  fo  clofely,  that  no  preffure  can  force  the  water 
through  between.  The  upper  metal  ring  juft  allows  the 
plunger  to  pafs  through  it,  but  without  any  play ;  fo  that 
the  turned-up  edges  of  the  leathern  rings  do  not  come 
up  between  the  plunger  and  the  upper  metal  ring,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  little  conical  taper,  which  is  given  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  upper  plate,  its  hole  being  wider  belowr 
than  above.  It  is  on  this  trifling  circumftance  that  the 
great  tightnefs  of  the  collar  depends.  To  prevent  the 
leathers  from  (hrinking  by  drought,  there  is  ufually  a 
little  cifiern  formed  round  the  head  of  the  pump,  and 
kept  full  of  water.  The  plunger  is  either  forced  down 
by  a  rod,  V,  from  a  working-beam,  or  by  a  fet  of  metal 
weights,  T,  laid  on  it. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  be  particular  in  explaining  the 
operation  of  this  pump.  When  the  plunger  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  touching  the  fixed  valve  M  with  its 
lower  extremity,  it  almoft  completely  fills  it.  That  it  may 
do  it  completely,  there  is  fometimes  a  fmall  pipe  RSZ 
blanching  out  from  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  fitted  with 
a  cock  at  S.  Water  is  admitted  till  the  barrel  is  com¬ 
pletely  filled,  and  the  cock  is  then  (hut.  Now,  when  the 
plunger  is  drawn  up,  the  valve  N  in  the  rifing-pipe  muft 
remain  (hut  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  a  void 
muft  be  made  in  the  barrel.  Therefore  the  valve  M  on 
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file  top  of  the  (u&ion-pipe  muft  be  opened  by  the  elafti- 
city  of  the  air  in  this  pipe,  and  the  air  muft  expand  into 
the  barrel ;  and,  being  no  longer  a  balance  for  the  atmo- 
fphere,  the  water  in  the  ciftern  muft  be  forced  into  the 
fuftion-pipe,  and  rile  in  it  to  a  certain  height.  When 
the  plunger  defcends,  it  muft  drive  the  water  through  the 
Valve  N  (for  the  valve  M  will  immediately  (hut),  and 
along  with  it  moft  of  the  air  which  had  come  into  the 
barrel.  And,  as  this  air  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 
barrel,  part  of  it  will  remain  when  the  plunger  has  reached 
the  bottom  ;  but  a  ftroke  or  two  will  expel  it  all,  and 
then  every  fucceeding  ftroke  of  the  defcending  pifton  will 
drive  the  water  along  the  rifing-pipe,  and  every  afcent  of 
the  plunger  will  be  followed  by  the  water  from  the  ciftern. 
The  advantage  propofed  by  this  form  of  piftcn  is,  that  it 
may  be  more  accurately  made  and  polilhed  than  the  infide 
of  a  working-barrel ;  and  it  is  of  much  eafier  repair.  Yet 
we  do  not  find  that  it  is  much  ufed,  although  an  invention 
of  the  17th  century  (we  think  by  fir  Samuel  Morland), 
and  much  praifed  by  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjects. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  fucking- pump  may  be  varied 
in  the  fame  way.  Suppofe  this  plunger  to  be  open  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  but  the  bottom  filled  with  a  valve 
opening  upward.  When  this  is  puftied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  the  air  which  it  tends  to  comprefs  lifts  the 
valve  (the  lateral  pipe  FIKLH  being  taken  away  and 
'the  paflage  ftnst  up),  and  efcapes  through  the  plunger. 
When  it  is  drawn  up,  it  makes  the  fame  rarefaflion  as 
the  (olid-plunger,  becaufe  the  valve  at  O  (huts,  and  the 
water  will  come  up  from  the  ciftern  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
If  the  plunger  be  now  thruft  down  again,  the  valve  M 
(huts,  the  valve  O  is  forced  open,  and  the  plunger  is  filled 
with  water.  This  will  be  lifted  by  it  during  its  next 
afcent;  and,  when  it  is  pufhed  down  again,  the  water 
which  filled  it  muft  now  be  pufhed  out,  and  will  flow 
over  its  fides  into  the  ciftern  at  the  head  of  the  barrel. 
Inftead  of  making  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pifton, 
it  may  be  made  at  the  top  ;  but  this  difpolition  is  much 
inferior,  becaufe  it  cannot  rarefy  the  air  in  the  barrel 
one  half.  This  is  evident;  for  the  capacity  of  the  barrel 
and  plunger  together  cannot  be  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
barrel. 

It  may  be  made  after  a  ftill  different  form,  as  reprefented 
in  fig.  67.  Here  the  fuftion-pipe,  CO,  comes  up  through 
a  cifiern  K  M  N  L,  deeper  or  longer  than  the  intended 
ftroke  of  the  pillon,  and  has  a  valve  C  at  top.  The  pif¬ 
ton,  or  what  acts  in  lieu  of  it,  is  a  tube  AHGB,,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  of  a  diameter  fomewhat  larger  than  that 
of  the  fuction-pipe.  The  interval  between  them  is  filled 
up  at  HG  by  a  ring  or  belt  of  foft  leather,  which  is  faf- 
tened  to  the  outer  tube,  and  moves  up  and  down  with  it, 
Aiding  along  the  fmoothly  -poliflied  furface  of  the  fndtion- 
pipe  w  ith  very  little  friction.  There  is  a  valve  I  on  the 
top  of  this  pifton,  opening  upwards.  Water  is  poured 
into  the  outer  ciftern.  The  outer  cylinder  or  pifton  being 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom,  there  is  a  great  rarefaction 
of  the  air  which  was  between  them,  and  the  atntofphere 
prefles  the  water  up  through  the  fuclion-pipe  to  a  certain 
height ;  for  the  valve  I  keeps  (hut  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere  and  its  own  weight.  Pufhing  down  the  pif¬ 
ton  cauies  the  air,  which  had  expanded  from  the  fuClion- 
pipe  into  the  piftcn,  to  efcape  through  the  valve  I ;  draw¬ 
ing  it  up  a  fecond  time,  allows  the  atmofphere  to  prefs 
more  water  into  the  fuftion-pipe,  to  fill  it,  and  alfo  part 
of  the  pifton.  When  this  is  pufhed  down  again,  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  had  come  through  the  valve  C  is  then  forced 
out  through  the  valve  I  into  the  ciftern  KMNL;  and 
now  the  whole  is  full  of  water.  When,  therefore,  the 
pifton  is  drawn  up,  the  water  follows,  and  fills  it,  if  not 
33  feet  above  the  water  in  the  cifiern.  When  is  pufhed 
down  again,  the  water  which  filled  the  pifton  is  all  thrown 
out  into  the  ciftern;  and  after  this  it  delivers  its  full 
contents  of  water  every  ftroke.  The  water  in  the  ciftern 
K  MN  L  effectually  prevents  the  entry  of  any  air  between 
the  twp  pipes-;  fo  that  a  very  moderate  compreffion  of 
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the  belt  of  foft  leather  at  the  mouth  of  the  pifton-cylinder 
is  fuflicient  to  make  all  perfectly  tight. 

It  might  be  made  differently.  The  ring  of  leather 
might  be  faltened  round  the  top  of  the  inner  cylinder  at 
DE,  and  Aide  on  the  infide  of  the  pifton-cylinder ;  but 
the  firft  form  is  moft  eafily  executed.  Mufchenbroek  has 
given  a  figure  of  this  pump  in  his  large  Syftem  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philofophy,  and  fpeaks  very  highly  of  its  performance. 
But  we  do  not  fee  any  advantage  which  it  poffeffes  over 
the  common  fucking-pump.  He  indeed  fays  that  it  is 
without  fridion,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  ring  of 
leather  between  the  two  cylinders.  Such  a  pump  will 
raife  water  extremely  well  to  a  fmall  height  ;  and  it  feerr.s 
to  have  been  a  model  only  which  he  had  examined  :  but, 
if  the  fuflion-pipe  is  long,  it  will  by  no  means  do  without 
the  leather;  for,  on  drawing  up  the  pifton,  the  water  of 
the  upper  ciftern  will  rife  between  the  pipes,  and  fill  the 
pifton,  and  none  will  come  up  through  the  fuftion-pipe. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving,  that  the 
many  ingenious  contrivances  of  pumps  without  jriEiion  are 
of  little  importance  in  great  works ;  becaufe  the  friftion 
which  is  completely  fuflicient  to  prevent  all  efcape  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  well-conftrutted  pump  is  but  a  very  trifling  part 
of  the  whole  force.  In  the  great  pumps  which  are  ufed 
in  mines,  and  are  worked  by  a  fleam-engine,  it  is  very 
ufual  to  make  the  piftons  and  valves  without  any  leather 
whatever.  The  working-barrel  is  bored  truly  cylindrical, 
and  the  pifton  is  made  of  metal  of  a  fize  that  will  jail:  pafs 
along  it  without  (ticking.  When  this  is  drawn  up  with  the 
velocity  competent  to  a  properly-loaded  machine,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  efcapes  round  the  pifton  is  infig- 
nificant.  The  pifton  is  made  without  leathers,  not  to 
avoid  friClion,  which  is  alfo  infignificant  in  fuch  works  ; 
but  to  avoid  the  neceflity  of  frequently  drawing  it  up  for 
repairs  through  fuch  a  length  of  pipes. 

If  a  pump  abfolutely  without  friClion  be  wanted,  the 
following  feems  preferable  for  fimplicity  and  performance 
to  any  we  have  (een,  when  made  ufe  of  in  proper  fitua- 
tions.  Let  N  O  (fig.  68.)  be  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  pit,  and  K  the  place  of  delivery.  The  pit  muft  be  as 
deep  in  water  as  from  K  to  N  O.  A  BC  D  is  a  wooden 
trunk,  round  or  fquare,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a. 
valve  P  at  the  bottom.  The  top  of  this  trunk  muft  be 
on  a  level  with  K,  and  has  a  fmall  ciftern  E  A  D  F.  It 
alfo  communicates  laterally  with  a  riling  pipe  G  H  K,  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  valve  at  H  opening  upwards.  LM  is  a  beam 
of  timber  fo  fitted  to  the  trunk  as  to  fill  it  without  flick¬ 
ing,  and  is  of  at  le-aft  equal  length.  It  hangs  by  a  chain 
from  a  working  beam,  and  is  loaded  on  the  top  with 
weights  exceeding  that  of  the  column  of  water  which  it 
difplaces.  Now,  fuppofe  this  beam  allowed  to  defcend 
from  the  pofition  in  which  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure;  the 
water  muft  rife  all  around  it,  in  the  crevice  which  is  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  trunk,  and  alfo  in  the  rifing  pipe;  be¬ 
caufe  the  valve  P  (huts,  and  FI  opens;  lb  that,  when  the 
plunger  has  got  to  the  bottom,  the  water  will  (land  at  the 
level  of  K.  When  the  plunger  is  again  drawn  up  to  the 
top  by  the  action  of  the  moving  power,  the  water  finks 
again  in  the  trunk,  but  not  in  the  rifing-pipe,  becaufe  it 
is  flopped  by  the  valve  H.  Then,  allowing  the  plunger 
to  defcend  again,  the  water  muff  again  rife  in  the  trunk 
to  the  level  of  K,  and  it  muft  now  flow  out  at  K}  and 
the  quantity  dilcharged  will  be  equal  to  the  part  of  the 
beam  below  the  furface  of  the  pit-water,  deduCling  the 
quantity  which  fills  the  fmall  (pace  between  the  beam 
and  the  trunk.  This  quantity  may  be  reduced  alntoft  to 
nothing;  for,  if  the  infide  of  the  trunk  and  the  outfide 
of  the  beam  be  made  tapering,  the  beam  may  be  let  down 
till  they  exaCtiy  fit;  and,  as  this  may  be  done  in  fquare- 
work,  a  good  workman  can  make  it  exceedingly  accurate. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  the  lower  half  of  the  beam  and  trunk 
muft  not  taper;  and  this  part  of  the  trunk  muft  be  of 
fuflicient  width  round  the  beam  to  allow  free  paffage  into 
the  rifing-pipe;  or,  which  is  better,  the  rifing-pipe  muft 
branch  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  A  difcharge 
9,  E  may 
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may  be  made  from  tlie  ciftern  EADF,  fo  that  as  little 
water  as  pollible  may  defcend  along  the  trunk  when  the 
pifton  is  raifed. 

One  great  excellence  of  this  pump  is,  that  it  is  perfectly 
free  from  all  the  deficiencies  which  in  common  pumps  re- 
fult  from  want  of  being  air-tight.  Another  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  raifed  is  precifely  equal  to  the  power 
expended  ;  for  any  want  of  accuracy  in  the  work,  while 
it  occafions  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  dif- 
charged,  makes  an  equal  diminution  in  the  weight  which 
is  neceffary  for  pufhing  down  the  plunger.  We  have  feen 
a  machine  confiding  of  two  fuch  pumps  fufpended  from 
the  arms  of  a  long  beam,  the  upper  fide  of  which  was 
formed  into  a  walk  with  a  rail  on  each  fide.  A  man  flood 
on  one  end  till  it  got  to  the  bottom,  and  then  walked  fo- 
berly  up  to  the  other  end,  the  inclination  being  about 
twenty-five  degrees  at  firft,  but  gradually  diminifhed  as 
he  went  along,  and  changed  the  load  of  the  beam.  By 
this  mean?  he  made  the  other  end  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
fo  on  alternately,  with  the  eafieft  of  all  exertions,  and 
what  we  are  molt  fitted  for  by  our  flrufture.  With  this 
machine,  a  very  feeble  old  man,  weighing  no  pounds, 
raifed  7  cubic  feet  of  water  115  feet  high  in  a  minute,  and 
continued  working  eight  hours  every  day.  A  flout  young 
man,  weighing  nearly  135  pounds,  raifed  8£  to  the  fame 
height;  and,  when  he  carried  30  pounds  conveniently 
flung  about  him,  he  raifed  9J  feet  to  this  height,  work¬ 
ing  ten  hours  a-day  without  fatiguing  himfelf.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds  Defaguliers’s  maximum  of  a  hoglhead  of  water  10 
feet  high  in  a  minute,  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  7  nearly. 
It  is  limited,  to  very  moderate  heights;  hut  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  it  is  very  eft'eflual.  It  was  the  contrivance  of  an 
untaught  labouring  man,  poffefled  of  uncommon  mecha¬ 
nical  genius. 

The  molt  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  pump  without 
friftion  is  that  of  Mr.  Halkins,  defcribed  by  Dd'aguliers, 
and  called  by  him  the  Quichfilver-Pump.  Its  conflruftion 
mid  mode  of  operation  are  pretty  complicated;  but  the 
following  defcription  will,  we  hope,  render  it  fufficiently 
plain.  Let  ilmk  (fig.  69.)  be  a  cylindrical  iron  pipe, 
about  fix  feet  long,  open  at  top.  Let  eghf  be  another 
cylinder,  connected  with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  of  fmaller 
diameter.  It  may  either  be  folid,  or,  if  hollow,  it  mult 
be  dole  at  top.  Let  acdb  be  a  third  iron  cylinder,  of  an 
intermediate  diameter,  fo  that  it  may  move  up  and  down 
between  the  other  two  without  touching  either,  but  with 
as  little  interval  as  pofiible.  Let  this  middle  cylinder 
communicate,  by  means  of  the  bent  pipe  A  B,  with  the 
upright  pipe  FE,  having  valves  C  and  D  (both  opening 
upwards)  adjoining  to  the  pipe  of  communication.  Sup- 
pofe  the  outer  cylinder  fufpended  by  chains  from  the  end 
of  a  working-beam  ;  and  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the 
interval  between  the  three  cylinders  till  it  fills  the  fpace 
to  op,  about  |  of  their  height.  Alfo  fuppofe  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  FE  is  immerfed  into  a  ciftern  of 
water,  and  that  the  valve  D  is  lefs  than  33  feet  above  the 
fnrface  of  this  water.  Now  fuppofe  a  perforation  made 
fomewhere  in  the  pipe  A  B,  and  a  communication  made 
with  an  air-pump.  When  the  air-pump  is  worked,  the 
air  contained  in  C  E,  in  A  B,  and  in  the  fpace  between 
the  inner  and  middle  cylinders,  is  rarefied,  and  is  ab- 
ftrafted  by  the  air-pump;  for  the  valve  D  immediately 
fliuts.  The  preflure  of  the  atmolphere  will  caufe  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  rife  in  the  pipe  C  E,  and  will  caufe  the  mercury  to 
fife  between  the  inner  and  middle  cylinders,  and  fink  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  and  middle  cylinders.  Let  us  fuppofe 
mercury  twelve  times  heavier  than  water  :  then,  for  every 
foot  that  the  water  rifes  in  EC,  the  level  between  the 
outfide  and  infide  mercury  will  vary  an  inch,  and,  if  we 
fuppofe  DE  to  be  30  feet,  then,  if  we  can  rarefy  the  air 
lb  as  to  raife  the  water  to  D,  the  outfide  mercury  will 
be  deprefled  to  qr,  and  the  infide  mercury  will  have  rifen 
to  st,  sq  and  tr  being  about  30  inches.  In  this  flate  of 
things,  tile  water  will  run  over  by  the  pipe  B  A,  and  every 
thing  will  remain  nearly  in  this  pofition.  The  columns 


of  water  and  mercury  balance  each  other,  and  balance 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  While  things  are  in  this 
flate  of  equilibrium,  if  we  allow  the  cylinders  to  defcend 
a  little,  the  water  will  rife  in  the  pipe  FE,  which  we  may 
now  confider  as  a  fu&ion-pipe ;  for  by  this  motion  the 
capacity  of  the  whole  is  enlarged,  and  therefore  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere  will  ft  ill  keep  it  full,  and  the  litua- 
tion  of  the  mercury  will  again  be  fuch  that  all  lhall  be  irj 
equilibrio.  It  will  be  a  Jittle  lower  in  the  infide  fpace, 
and  higher  on  the  outfide. 

Taking  this  view  of  things,  we  fee  clearly  how  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  fupported  by  the  atmofphere  at  a  very  confiderable 
height.  The  apparatus  is  analogous  to  a  fiphon  which 
has  one  leg  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with  mercury. 
But  it  was  not  neceffary  to  employ  an  air-pump  to  fill  it. 
Suppofe  it  again  empty,  and  all  the  valves  fhut  by  their 
own  weight.  Let  the  cylinders  defcend  a  little.  The 
capacity  of  the  fpaces  below  the  valve  D  is  enlarged,  and 
therefore  the  included  air  is  rarefied,  and  fome  of  the  air 
in  the  pipe  CE  mult  diffufe  itfelf  into  the  fpace  quitted 
by  the  inner  cylinder.  Therefore  the  atmofphere  will 
prefs  fome  water  up  the  pipe  FE,  and  fome  mercury  into 
the  inner  fpace  between  the  cylinders.  When  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  raifed  again,  the  air  which  came  from  the  pipe 
CE  would  return  into  it  again,  but  is  prevented  by  the 
valve  C.  Railing  the  cylinders  to  their  former  height 
would  comprefs  this  air;  it  therefore  lifts  the  valve  D, 
and  efcapes.  Another  depreflion  of  the  cylinders  will 
have  a  fimilar  effect.  The  water  will  rife  higher  in  F  C, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  inner  fpace  ;  and  then,  after  re¬ 
peated  ftrokes,  the  water  will  pafs  the  valve  C,  and  fill 
the  whole  apparatus,  as  the  air-pump  had  caufed  it  to  do 
before. 

The  pofition  of  the  cylinders,  when  things  are  in  thi$ 
fituation,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  70.  the  outer  and  inner 
cylinders  in  their  loweft  pofition  having  defcended  about 
30  inches.  The  mercury  in  the  outer  fpace  ftands  at  qr, 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  inner  fpace  is  near  the  top,  t  s,  of  the  inner 
cylinder.  Now,  let  the  cylinders  be  drawn  up.  The  wa¬ 
ter  above  the  mercury  cannot  get  back  again  through  the 
valve  C,  fig.  69.  which  fliuts  by  its  own  weight.  We 
therefore  attempt  to  comprefs  it;  but  the  mercury  yields, 
and  defcends  in  the  inner  fpace,  and  rifes  in  the  outer, 
till  both  are  quickly  on  a  level,  about  the  height  v  v, 
fig.  70.  If  we  continue  to  raife  the  cylinders,  the  com- 
preflion  forces  out  more  mercury,  and  it  now  ftands  lower 
in  the  inner  than  in  the  outer  fpace.  But,  that  there  may 
be  fomething  to  balance  this  inequality  of  the  mercurial 
columns,  the  water  goes  through  the  valve  D,  fig.  69.  and 
the  equilibrium  is  reftored  when  the  height  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  E  D  above  the  furface  of  the  internal  mercury 
is  twelve  times  the  difference  of  the  mercurial  columns, 
(on  the  former  fuppofition  of  fpecific  gravity.)  If  the 
quantity  of  water  is  fuch  as  to  rife  two  feet  in  the  pipe 
ED,  the  mercury  in  the  outer  fpace  will  be  two  inches 
higher  than  that  in  the  inner  fpace.  Another  depreflion 
of  the  cylinders  will  again  enlarge  the  fpace  within  the 
apparatus,  the  mercury  will,  take  the  pofition  of  fig.  69. 
and  more  water  will  come  in.  Raifing  the  cylinders  will 
fend  this  water  four  feet  up  the  pipe  ED,  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  will  be  four  inches  higher  in  the  inner  than  in  the 
outer  fpace.  Repeating  this  operation,  the  water  will  be 
raifed  ltill  higher  in  DE;  and  this  will  go  on  till  the 
mercury  in  the  outer  fpace  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylin¬ 
der;  and  this  is  the  limit  of  the  performance.  The  di- 
men  fi.ons  with  which  we  fet  out  will  enable  the  machine 
to  raife  the  water  about  30  feet  in  the  pipe  ED;  which, 
added  to  the  30  feet  of  CF,  makes  the  whole  height 
above  the  pit-water  60  feet.  By  making  the  cylinders 
longer,  we  increafe  the  height  of  F  D.  This  machine 
mult  be  worked  with  great  attention,  and  but  (lowly  ; 
for,  at  the  beginning  of  the  forcing-ltroke,  the  mercury 
very  rapidly  links  in  the  inner  fpace,  and  rifes  in  the 
outer,  and  fo  may  dalh  out  and  be  loft.  To  prevent 
3  this- 
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this  as  much  as  poffible,  the  outer  cylinder  terminates  in  . 
a  fort  of  cup  or  difli,  and  the  inner  cylinder  ftiould  be 
tapered  at  top. 

This  machine  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and  refined  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  its  performance  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  any  other  pump  which  raifes  the  water  to 
the  fame  height,  becaufe  fridtion  is  completely  avoided, 
and  there  can  be  no  want  of  tightnefs  of  the  pifton.  But 
this  is  all  its  advantage;  and, from  what  has  been  obferved, 
it  is  but  trifling.  The  expenfe  would  be  enormous ;  for, 
with  whatever  care  the  cylinders  are  made,  the  interval 
between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  mult  contain  a  very 
great  quantity  of  mercury.  The  middle  cylinder  mult  be 
made  of  iron  plate,  and  mult  be  without  a  Team,  for  the 
mercury  would  diffolve  every  folder.  For  fuch  reafons, 
it  lus  never  come  into  general  ufe.  But  it  would  have 
been  unpardonable  to  have  omitted  the  defcription  of  an 
invention  which  is  fo  original  and  ingenious;  and  there 
are  fome  occalions  where  it  may  be  of  great  ufe,  as  in 
nice  experiments  for  illuftrating  the  theory  of  hydraulics: 
it  would  give  the  finelt  piftons  for  meafuring  the  preffures 
of  water  in  pipes,  &c. 

The  following  pump  without  fridtion  may  be  con- 
flr udted  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  any  common  carpenter, 
without  the  afliflance  of  the  pump-maker  or  plumber,  and 
will  be  very  efreftive  for  railing  a  great  quantity  of  water 
to  fmall  heights,  as  in  draining  marfnes,  marl-pits,  quar¬ 
ries,  &c.  or  even  for  the  fervice  of  a  houfe.  ABCD 
(fig.  71.)  is  a  fquare  trunk  of  carpenter’s  work  open  at 
both  ends,  and  having  a  little  ciltern  and  fpout  at  top. 
Near  the  bottom  there  is  a  partition  made  of  board,  per¬ 
forated  with  a  hole  E,  and  covered  with  a  clack,  ffjf 
reprel'ents  a  long  cylindrical  bag  or  pudding,  made  or  lea¬ 
ther  or  of  double  canvas,  with  a  fold  of  thin  leather,  fuch 
as  (heeplkin,  between  the  canvas  bags.  This  is  firmly 
nailed  to  the  board  E,  with  foft  leather  between.  The 
upper  end  of  this  bag  is  fixed  on  a  round  board,  having 
a  hole  and  valve  F.  This  board  may  be  turned  in  the 
lathe  with  a  groove  round  its  edge,  and  the  bag  fattened 
to  it  by  a  cord  bound  tight  round  it.  The  fork  of  the 
pifton-rod  FG  is  firmly  fixed  into  this  board;  tli-e  bag  is 
kept  diltended  by  a  number  of  wooden  hoops  or  rings  of 
ft  long  wire  ff,  ff,  ff,  &c.  put  into  it  at  a  few  inches 
diftance  from  each  other.  It  will  be  proper  to  conneft 
thefe  hoops,  before  putting  them  in,  by  three  or  four 
cords  from  top  to  bottom,  which  will  keep  them  at  their 
proper  diltances.  Thus  will  the  bag  have  the  form  of  a 
barber’s  bellows-pow.ter-puft'.  The  diftance  between  the 
hoops  fhould  be  about  twice  the  breadth  of  the  rim  of  the 
wooden  ring  to  which  the  upper  valve  and  pifton-rod  are 
fixed.  Now  let  this  trunk  be  immerfed  in  the  water.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  bag  be  ft'retched  from  the  comprefled 
form  which  its  own  weight  will  give  it  by  drawing  up  the 
pifton-rod,  its  capacity  will  be  enlarged,  the  valve  F  will 
be  (hut  by  its  own  weight,  the  air  in  the  bag  will  be  rare¬ 
fied,  and  the  atmofphere  will  prefs  the  water  into  the 
bag.  When  the  rod  is  thruft  down  again,  this  water  will 
come  out  by  the  valve  F,  and  rill  part  of  the  trunk.  A 
repetition  of  the  operation  will  have  a  firnilar  effeft ;  the 
trunk  will  be  filled,  and  the  water  will  at  laft  bedii'charged 
by  the  fpout. 

Here  is  a  pump  without  friftion,  and  perfeftly  tight  ; 
for  the  leather  between  the  folds  of  canvas  renders  the 
bag  impervious  both  to  air  and  water;  and  the  canvas  has 
very  confiderable  ftrength.  We  know  from  experience, 
that  a  bag  of  fix  inches  diameter,  made  of  fail-cloth  N°  3. 
-with  a  fheepfkin  between,  will  bear  a  column  of  15  feet 
of  water,  and  ftand  fix  hours’  work  per  day  for  a  month 
without  failure;  and  that  the  pump  is  confiderably  fupe- 
rior  in  effeft  to  a  common  pump  of  the  fame  dimenfions. 
We  mu  ft  only  obferve,  that  the  length  of  the  bag  mult 
be  three  times  the  intended  length  of  the  ftroke ;  fo  that, 
when  the  pifton-rod  is  in  its  higheft  pofition,  the  angles 
or  ridges  of  the  bag  may  be  pretty  acute.  If  the  bag  be 
3«ore  ftretched  than  this,  the  forge  which  mult  be  exerted 
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by  the  labourer  becomes  much  greater  than  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  water  which  lie  is  railing.  If  the  pump 
be  laid  aflope,  which  is  very  ufual  in  thefe  occafional  and 
hafty  drawings,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a  guide  for  the 
pifton-rod  within  the  trunk,  that  the  bag  .may  play  up 
and  down  without  rubbing  on  the  rides,  which  would 
quickly  wear  it  out. 

The  experienced  reader  will  fee  that  this  pump  is  very 
like  that  of  Gofiet  and  De  la  Deuille,  deferibed  by  Belidor 
and  moll  writers  on  hydraulics.  It  would  be  (till  more 
like  it,  if  the  bag  were  on  the  under  fide  of  the  partition 
E,  and  the  valve  placed  farther  down  the  trunk.  But 
we  think  the  prefent  form  greatly  preferable  in  point  of 
ftrength.  When  in  the  other  fituation,  the  column  of 
water  lifted  by  the  pillon  tends  to  burjl  the  bag,  and  this 
with  a  great  force,  as  the  intelligent  reader  well  knows  ; 
but,  in  the  form  recommended  here,  the  bag  is  commjfcd , 
and  the  (train  on  each  part  may  be  made  much  lefs  than 
that  which  tends  to  burlt  a  bag  of  fix  inches  diameter. 
The  nearer  the  rings  are  placed  to  each  other,  the  fmaller 
will  the  (train  be.  The  fame  bag-pifton  may  be  employed 
for  a  forcing-pump,  by  placing  it  below  the  partition, 
and  inverting  the  valve;  and  it  will  then  be  equally 
ltrong,  becaufe  the  reliftance  in  this  cafe  too  will  aft  by 
comprellion. 

Another  improvement  of  the  common  pump  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Todd,  of  Hull.  This  invention  in  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  bears,  a  relemblance  to  the  ordinary  one,  but  he 
has  contrived  to  double  its  powers  by  the  following  means  : 
Having  prepared  the  pifton-cylinder,  which  may  be  twelve 
feet  high,  he  cuts  from  the  bottom  thereof  about  three 
feet  ;  at  the  end  of  the  great  cylinder  he  places  an  atmo- 
fpheric-valve,  and  to  the  top  of  the  fmall  cylinder  a  ferv- 
ing- valve.  In  the  bottom  of  the  fmall  cylinder,  which 
contains  the  ferving- valve,  is  inferted  an  oblong  elliptical 
curved  tube,  of  equal  calibre  with  the  principal  cylinder, 
and  the  other  end  is  again  inferted  in  the  top  of  the  great 
cylinder.  This  tube  is  divided  in -the  fame  manner  as  the 
fir  It  cylinder,  with  atmofpheric  and  ferving  valves,  exaftly 
parallel  with  the  valves  of  the  firft  cylinder.  The  pump, 
thus  having  double  valves,  produces  double  effefts,  which 
effects  may  be  ftill  further  increafed  by  extending  the  di¬ 
menfions.  The  cylinder  is  ferewed  for  fervice  on  a  male 
tube-ferew,  which  projects  from  the  fide  of  a  refervoir  or 
water-ciftern,  and  is  worked  by  hand.  The  pifton-plunger 
is  wprked  by  a  toothed  fegment- wheel,  firnilar  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  one  ufed  in  working  the  chain-pumps  of  (hips 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy  ;  and  the  wheel  receives  its 
motion  from  a  hand- winch,  which  is  confiderably  accele¬ 
rated  by  a  fly-wheel  of  variable  dimenfions,  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end.  This  pump,  in  addition  to  its  increafed  powers, 
poffeffes  another  very  great  and  prominent  advantage.  By 
('crewing  to  it  the  long  leather  tube  and  fire-pipe  of  the 
common  engine,  it  is  in  a  lew  minutes  converted  into  an 
effeftive  fire-engine.  Hence,  whoever  poffeffes  one  may 
be  (aid  to  have  a  convenient  domeftic  apparatus  againtt 
fire.  Three  men  can  work  it;  one  to  turn  the  winch, 
another  to  direct  the  fire-pipe,  and  a  third  to  (upply  the 
water. 

Double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  pumps,  admit  of  great 
variety  in  their  conftruftion,  to  fu it  different  purpofes. 
Tne  beft  colleftion  of  thele  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  to  be -found  in  Leupold’s  Theatrum  Mackinarum  Hydrau- 
licarum :  fome  of  thefe  are  very  Angular  and  ingenious, 
and  have  particular  advantages  to  l’uit  iocal  circumftances, 
and  give  them  a  preference. 

A  fimple  method  of  working  two  pumps  at  once,  by 
means  of  a  balance,  is  exhibited  in  Plate  XXIV.  where 
A  B,  fig.  72.  is  the  balance,  having  a  large  iron  ball  at 
each  end,  placed  in  equilibrium  on  the  two  fpindles  CG, 
(fee  fig.  73.)  The  perlon  who  works  the  pump  (lands  011 
two  boards  I,  I,  nailed  to  two  crofs-pieces  fattened  to  the 
axis  of  the  machine,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  a  crofs-bar 
D  d  joined  to  the  two  parts  D,  E.  At  the  diftance  of  ten 
inches  on  each  fide  of  the  axis  are  ihlpended  the  iron  rods 
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M,  N,  to  which  the  piftons  are  attached.  The  workman, 
by  bearing  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  foot,  puts  the 
balance  in  motion.  The  piitons  P,  O,  are  alternately  ele¬ 
vated  and  deprefled;  and  the  water  railed  in  the  barrel  of 
each  is  driven  into  the  pipe  H  H,  in  which  it  is  elevated 
toa  height  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  valves  and 
the  power  of  the  balance.  In  order  to  make  the  ofcilla- 
tions  of  the  balance  equal,  and  prevent  it  from  acquiring 
too  great  a  velocity,  iron  fprings,  F,  G,  are  fixed  to  the 
upright  polls,  which  limit  the  length  of  its  ofcillations. 

The  filver  medal  and  twenty  guineas  were  voted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1814,  to  Mr.  Peter  Hedderwick,  of 
Lower  Eaft  Smithfield,  for  a  double-pifton  pump,  yielding 
double  the  tifual  quantity  of  water  from  the  lame  bore. 
The  following  communication  was  received  from  him  : 

“  In  the  pumps  with  double  piftons  hitherto  made,  the 
pifton-rods  have  been  attached  to  one  fide  of  the  p.iftons, 
thereby  giving  an  unequalpull  upon  the  piftons  ;  whereas, 
in  this  pump,  they  are  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  pifton, 
the  lower  piiton-rod  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  up¬ 
per  pifton.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  more  particularly 
fhown  in  figs.  74  and  75.  In  fig.  74,  KKDD  is  part  of 
the  pifton-rod  of  the  upper  pifton,  with  two  branches  D  D, 
jointed  at  D  D  to  the  pifton  FF.  G  G  is  part  of  the  pif¬ 
ton-rod  of  the  lower  pifton,  palling  through  the  crols- 
bar  FF,  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  upper  pifton  ; 
E  E,  is  another  crofs-bar,  by  which  the  pifton-rod  G  G 
pafl'es.  The  jointed  pifton,  as  here  fhown,  is  neceffnry 
only  in  large  pumps.  In  fmaller  ones,  the  joint  D,  and 
the  bar  E  fc,  may  be  difpenfed  with;  and  thus  the  pifton- 
rod  may  be  all  in  one  piece,  faftened  to  the  top  of  the 
pifton-box  at  F  F,  the  pliancy  of  the  rods  rendering  the 
joint  at  D  needlefs.  Fig.  75  reprefer.ts  the  top  of  the 
pifton,  with  the  crofs-bar  F  F,  through  which  the  lower 
pifton-rod  G  G,  fig.  74,  pall'es  at  I.  The  two  valves  are 
formed  of  one  piece  of  leather  in  the  ufual  manner,  which 
is  confined  under  the  bar  or  crofs-piece  F F,  and  is 
ftrengthened  by  having  two  plates  of  iron  rivetted  upon  it, 
one  on  each  valve,  the  valves  being  what  are  ufually  termed 
butterfly- valves.  The  principle  will  appear  from  the 
manner  of  working  the  pump,  as  follows:  In  fig.  76, 
ABCDH  is  a  handle  or  bent  lever  upon  one  fide,  and 
M  NL  K  I  a  fimilarone  on  the  other  fide,  of  the  pump,  by 
which  the  power  is  communicated  to  the  piftons  ;  the  le¬ 
ver  ABCDH  is  moveable  round  the  fulcrum  or  centre  D, 
and  the  lever  M  N  L  K I  round  the  centre  K  ;  the  extre¬ 
mities  I  and  H  are  connefled  by  a  bar  I  H,  fo  that,  when 
the  end  of  the  one  lever  A  B  is  deprefled,  the  other  M  N  is 
railed  ;  the  ftraight  parts  C  D  and  L  K  of  the  levers  are 
continued  to  E  and  O,  beyond  their  centres  of  motion 
D  and  K,  fo  as  to  be  as  nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  bore 
of  the  pump  ns  poftible,  but  free  of  each  other  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  working.  By  this  connexion,  when  the  handle  A  B 
is  deprefled,  the  handle  MN  is  raifed.  The  pifton  G  is 
deprefled,  and  the  other  pifton  F  raifed.  This  motion 
being  reciprocally  continued,  gives  a  double  advantage  in 
lifting  the  water;  for,  when  the  one  handle  is  pulled 
down,  the  pifton  attached  to  that  handle  is  railed  ;  and, 
when  the  fame  handle  is  raifed  up,  the  pifton  belonging 
to  the  oppofite. handle  is  alio  railed.” 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  fociety,  after 
making  lome  experiments  with  the  model  prefented  to 
them  by  the  inventor. — From  the  conltruction  of  this 
pump  with  two  piftons,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  pump- 
barrel  would  raife  twice  as  much  water  in  the  lame  time 
as  two  others  of  equal  bore  with  one  pifton  each  ;  a  be¬ 
nefit  of  lufficient  importance  in  many  cafes  of  accidents 
at  fra;  but,  upon  a  comparative  trial  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  ot  mechanics,  it  turned  out,  that  the  pump  with 
two  piftons  actually  raifed  twice  and  a  half  as  much  water, 
as  another  pump,  with  one  piiton  only,  which  was  con¬ 
nected  with  it  fo  as  to  make  equal  ftrokss  therewith,  did 
in  th  fame  time,  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  pump  with 
two  piftons  to  remarkably  great,  as  to  occafion  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  the  committee,  whether  the  piftons  or 


bore  of  the  double-plfton  pump  might  not  have  been  more 
accurately  formed  than  in  that  with  a  fingle  pifton.  On 
this  account,  they  lliifted  the  piftons  from  the  one  barrel 
to  the  other  ;  but,  on  repeating  the  experiment,  the  refult 
was  the  fame  as  before  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  fair  one;  and  in  faff,  the  difference  in  the 
eff’edl  of  the  two  pumps  can  be  perfectly  well  accounted 
for,  by  the  confideration  that,  in  the  pump  with  a  fingle 
piiton,  the  water,  after  being  put  into  motion  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  pump,  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  the  change  of 
motion  during  the  defeent  of  the  pifton,  and  has  to  be 
again  put  into  motion  at  every  ftroke  of  the  pump,  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  the  regular  difeharge  of  the  water; 
whereas,  in  the  pump  with  two  piftons,  the  flow  from  it 
is  nearly  continual  during  its  aftion,  the  one  pifton  con- 
ftantly  afcendi.-ig  vyhillt  the  other  is  defending,  and  the 
momentum  of  the  water  continuing  its  af'cent  during  the 
change  of  motion  in  the  piftons,  and  thus  producing  the 
very  great  difference  in  favour  of  the  performance  of  the 
pump  with  two  piftons.  Neither  does  this  pump  ever  re¬ 
quire  double  the  force  that  is  applied  to  one  with  a  fingle 
pifton,  to  work  it,  it  being  much  eafier  to  continue  a 
motion  when  commenced  than  to  renew  it  perpetually 
when  interrupted,  as  it  is  in  the  pumps  with  one  pifton  only. 

A  triple- pump,  from  Bockler’s  Tkeatrum  Machinarum,  is 
fhown  at  fig.  77.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  by  which 
this  pump  is  worked,  will  be  fufficiently  obvious  after  an 
infpeftion  of  the  figure.  The  horizontal  wheei  C,  and  Its 
fliaft  A,  are  turned  by  the  capftan-bars  B  ;  this  wheei 
drives  the  pinion  D,  on  the  axle  of  which  is  the  equaliz¬ 
ing  fly  E,  and  the  crank  F ;  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
crank  alternately  raifes  and  depreffes  the  bar  G,  with  the 
lever  H  turning  on  a  roller  and  pivots,  and  thus  works  the 
pump  I ;  at  the  fame  time  the  connefting  rods  K  move  in 
like  manner  the  lever  M,  and  work  the  pump  O  ;  and  the 
rods  L  move  the  lever  N,  and  work  the  pump  P.  If  the 
levers  H,  M,  N,  are  net.  fo  contrived  that  the  extremities 
of  each  lhall  move  through  equal  (paces,  the  bores  of  1,0, 
and  P,  mult  be  made  in  the  inverl’e  ratio  of  tliofe  (paces, 
otherwife  one  or  other  of  the  refervoirs  may  be  drawn  dry  ; 
a  defeat  that  fliould  be  carefully  guarded  againft. 

A  gentleman  at  Moy,  near  Armagh,  has  laid  before  the 
Dublin  Society,  a  defeription  of  a  machine  for  working 
eight  pumps,  of  any  length,  of  eight  inches  in  the  bore 
and  18  inches  plunge,  and  to  ftrike  between  30  and  40 
flrokes  a-minute  each  pump,  with  the  labour  of  one  man 
only.  The  pumps  can  be  fet  fo  clofe  that  they  will  take 
up  lefs  room  than  other  kind  of  pumps,  and  will  raife  more 
water  on-board  fhips,  or  on  land,  than  can  be  raifed  in 
the  fame  time  by  any  chain-pump,  which  requires  70  men 
to  work  it  011-board  a  man-of-war  ;  and  will  alfo  raife  more 
water  than  any  fteam-engine  can  do  in  the  fame  time. 

Pumps  for  draining  mines  are  worked  by  horfes,  or 
water,  but  more  than  either  by  the  fteam-engine,  which, 
had  it  produced  no  other  advantage  than  the  facilities  it 
offers  in  mining,  would  have  been  of  more  real  value  than 
any  philofophical  difeovery  ever  made.  The  pumps  for 
this  purpole  are  generally  fucking-pumps  of  the  common 
conltruftion,  made  of  caft-iron,  except  that  they  have  an 
opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  to  give  accefs  to 
the  valve  or  bucket  when  they  require  repair  or  renewal 
of  t he  leathers  ;  and  this  is  clofed  by  a  door  or  lid,  faf¬ 
tened  on  with  ferews.  The  pump-rod  is  fufpended  by 
chains  from  the  arched  end  of  a  lever  fituated  over  the 
pit,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  pifton  of  the  fteam-engine 
adfing  at  the  oppofite  end,  or  by  a  crank  turned  from  a 
horfe-wheel  or  water-wheei.  When  the  depth  is  conil- 
derable,  the  pit  is  divided  into  twm  or  three  lifts,  and  as 
many  different  pumps  ufed ;  the  loweft  to  raife  the  water 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  into  a  ciltero  at  the  firft  lift, 
in  which  the  fecond  pump  lfands,  and  railes  the  water  to 
a  (econd  ciliern,  from  which  the  third  or  upper  pump 
raifes  it  to  the  furface,  or  to  the  level  or  fubterranean  paf- 
fage,  at  which  it  can  run  off  to  home  lower  land  than  that 
on  which  the  engine  is  etecled.  The  rods  of  the  three 
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pumps  are  brought  into  one  by  bolting  them  together  at 
the  top,  and  are  fufpended  from  the  beam  or  lever,  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  wood,  the  lengths 
being  united  together  by  iron  joints;  but  even  thele  in 
deep  mines  are  of  fuch  great  weight  as  to  require  a  fecond 
beam  or  lever,  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  pit  to 
the  engine,  and  having  a  balance- weight  at  the  outer  end  ; 
becaufe  it  would  be  too  great  a  weight  for  any  beam  to 
bear,  if  a  fufficient  balance  were  put  upon  the  oppofite  end 
of  the  fame  working-beam  that  bears  the  (train  of  working 
the  pumps  ;  if  they  are  of  light  wood,  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  weight  is  taken  oil  by  their  being  immerfed 
in  the  water  which  the  pumps  contain. 

A  plan  which  is  common  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
obviates  the  necedity  of  thus  balancing  the  pump-rods  ; 
it  is  by  employing  forcing-pumps  inftead  of  lift  or  fuc- 
tion  pumps.  In  thefe  the  engine  is  employed  to  lift  the 
weight  of  the  rods  ;  and  their  defcent  is  the  power  that 
raifes  the.  water  in  the  pump,  by  prelung  down  the  piiton 
or  forcer,  and  expelling  the  water  from  the  barrel  at  the 
bortom  through  a  valve  into  a  pipe  which  afcends  the  pit. 
The  conflruftion  of  the  pump  is  varied  from  that  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  though  its  principle  is  the  fame.  Inftead  of  the 
barrel  being  bored  correftly  withinfide,  and  fitted  with  the 
leathered  forcer,  the  forcer  is  made  rather  longer  than  the 
(broke  of  the  pump  ;  and,  being  made  true  and  fmooth  on 
the  outiide,  is  fitted  in  a  collar  of  leather  at  the  top  of 
the  barrel  of  the  pump.  By  this  means,  when  the  piiton 
is  moved  up  and  down,  it  increafes  and  diminifhes  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  barrel,  which  being  provided  w  ith  valves  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pipe,  it  will  raife  or  force 
up  the  water  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  force-pump  before 
defcribed. 

The  fmSlion-pumps  before- mentioned  ufed  in  mining, 
are  always  made  of  caft-iron,  in  lengths  of  fix  or  eight 
feet,  (crewed  together  at  the  flanches,  forming  a  long  tube, 
■which  is  called  the  pile  or  pillar  of  pumps.  The  working- 
barrel  of  each  lift  of  pumps,  or  that  length  of  pipe  in 
which  the  bucket  moves,  is  ufually  fourteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  bottom  ;  and  has  at  its  upper  end  a  wider 
part,  and  a  cover,  which,  like  that  above  mentioned, 
takes  off  by  (crews,  to  new-leather  or  to  repair  the  buc¬ 
ket.  The  bottom  length  of  mine-pumps  is  called  the 
wind-bore,  ufually  enlarged  at  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
bottom,  and  diminilhing  thence  to  a  point  like  that  of  an 
egg,  which  part  is  full  of  rows  of  holes  three  quarters  or 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper  row  of  thefe  holes  is 
plugged  up  with  deal  plugs,  which  the  miners  can  open 
or  ltop  as  the  water  increafes  or  otherwife,  and  according 
to  the  going  of  the  engine.  When  a  pit  or  mine  is  firlt 
linking,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  contrive  the  means  of 
drawing  the  water  completely  from  the  bottom,  that  the 
men  may  not  have  to  (tand  in  the  water  to  work,  which, 
befides  its  inconvenience,  prevents  them  ufing  gunpowder, 
if  the  bottom  is  rocky.  Sometimes,  inftead  of  the  plugs 
of  wood,  the  holes  of  the  wind-bore  are  furrounded  by  a 
circular  apron  of  Wrong  leather,  made  fall  and  tight  above 
to  the  pipe;  which  apron  the  miners  can  from  time  to 
time  turn  up  or  down  like  the  cufF  of  a  coat,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  accefs  of  water,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  polfi- 
ble,  the  drawing  of  air  by  the  pumps,  as  this  deranges  the 
motion  of  the  engine.  In  finking  pits,  the  lower  lift  of 
pumps  (liould  (land  in  the  deepelt  hole  which  has  been 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit ,  and  for  this  purpofe,  when 
a  new  hole  has  been  made,  either  by  picking  or  Waiting, 
near  to  the  pumps,  they  are  levered  towards,  and  let  to 
(ink  into,  fuch  new  hole.  In  long  lifts  and  heavy  pumps, 
this  lowed  and  moveable  length  of  t lie  pump  is  wholly  or 
in  part  fufpended  by  Wrong  ropes  attached  to  the  great 
wimllafs,  which  is,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  provided  near  the 
(haft  for  drawing  the  pump-rods,  or  the  pumps  themfelves, 
in  cafes  of  need.  As  the  (haft  is  deepened,  new  lengths 
of  pump-barrels  are  added  at  the  top  of  the  lower  lift, 
generally  about  a  yard  at  a  time,  and  the  pump-rods  are 
lengthened  as  the  pump  requires.  This,  which  is  the 
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common  mode  of  working  in  finking  pits,  has  many  in¬ 
conveniences  :  i.  As  it  is  neceflary  for  the  pumps,  whilH 
finking,  to  keep  the  water  very  low  in  the  pit,  the  engine 
frequently  goes  too  fait,  in  confequence  of  the  pump  draw¬ 
ing  up  air,  and  carries  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current 
fmall  pieces  of  (tone,  coal,  or  other  fubllances,  and  lodges 
them  above  the  bucket  upon  the  valves;  which  nmft  con- 
fiderably  retard  the  working  of  the  pump,  and  wear  the 
leather,  z.  When  the  engine  is  fet  to  work,  (after  hav¬ 
ing  been  (topped  whilft  working  upon  air,  and  confe- 
quently  a  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  pump-barrel, 
with  the  fmall  (tones,  &c.  depofited  on  the  valves  of  the 
bucket,)  it  often  happens  that  the  compreflure  of  the  air 
by  the  defcent  of  the  bucket,  is  not  fufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  weight  of  the  bucket- valves  fo  loaded  with  rnb- 
bifh,  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  Wand-pipes:  the 
pump  is  hereby  prevented  from  catching  its  water.  The 
ufual  remedy  for  this  is  to  draw  the  bucket  out  of  the 
working- barrel,  until  a  quantity  of  water  has  efcaped  by 
its  fides  to  difplace  the  air :  this  evil  often  arifes  from  the 
unneceflary  magnitude  of  the  fpace  between  the  bucket 
and  clack.  3.  The  pumps  being  fufpended  in  the  pit  by 
capftan-ropes  for  the  purpofe  of  being  readily  lowered  as 
the  pit  is  funk,  the  firetching  of  the  ropes  (efpecially  when 
finking  in  foft  II rat n )  occafions  much  trouble,  by  fufler- 
ing  the  pumps  to  reft  on  the  bottom,  and  choke.  But  the 
molt  (erious  evil  is,  that  the  miners,  in  (hifting  the  pump 
from  one  place  to  another,  that  they  may  dig  in  all  parts 
of  the  pit,  throw  them  very  far  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
thereby  caufing  itnmenfe  friction  and  wearing  in  all  parts, 
befules  endangering  the  whole  apparatus,  by  breaking  the 
bolts  and  (lays,  and  (training  the  joints  of  the  pipes. 

Mr.  William  Brunton,  of  Butterly  iron-works  in  Der- 
byfliire,  has  prefented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  improved 
pump  for  mining,  which  obviates  all  the  above  difficulties. 
To  avoid  the  pump  drawing  air,  he  has  introduced  a  fide- 
pipe,  connecting  the  parts  of  the  working- barrel  which 
are  above  and  below  the  bucket,  which  pipe  lias  a  (top- 
valve,  that  the  miner  can  regulate  with  the  greatelt  eafe, 
fo  as  to  keep  the  engine  to  its  full  (troke,  without  draw¬ 
ing  air,  by  letting  down  the  water  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  barrel  into  the  lower,  fo  that  it  is  working  again  in 
its  own  water.  Inftead  of  having  the  whole  weight  of  the 
lower  lift  of  pumps  Handing  on  the  bottom,  it  is  fixed  in 
the  pit  by  crofs-beams,  and  the  miner  lias  only  to  lift  and 
move  an  additional  pipe  or  wind-bore,  which  Hides  upon 
the  lower  length  of  the  pump  like  a  telefcope,  to  lengthen^ 
down  ;  and  this  additional  wind-bore  is  befides  crooked, 
and  turned  afide  like  a  fiiort  crank,  which,  by  the  facility 
with  which  it  turns  round  in  the  leathered  collar  above  the 
nofe  of  it,  can  ealily  be  removed  into  every  frefli  hole 
which  is  made  in  the  bottom  by  the  miners.  The  pumps1 
are  fupported  in  the  pit  by  beams  placed  acrofs  at  proper 
diltances,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  lengths  of  the  pipes,  or  lengths 
of  the  pump,  which  are  nine  feet.  Short  pieces  are  laid 
acrofs  thefe,  with  half-circular  holes  in  them,  which,  being 
put  round  the  pump,  juH  beneath  the  Handies,  firmly  fuf- 
tain  its  weight,  but  may  quickly  be  removed  when  it  is 
required  to  lower  the  pumps  in  the  pit ;  and,  as  they  are 
not  fafiened  by  any  bolt,  they  do  not  prevent  the  pumps 
being  drawn  upwards,  if  it  becomes  neceflary  to  take  them 
out  when  the  pit  is  full  of  water.  The  pumps  by  thefe 
means  remain  Hationary,  and  the  fuftion- pipe  lengthens 
as  the  pit  is  funk,  until  it  is  drawn  out  to  its  full  extent; 
the  whole  column  is  then  lowered  to  the  next  flanches, 
and  another  pipe  is  added  to  the  top.  The  pumps  beins- 
thus  kept  Hationary  till  nine  feet  are  funk,  the  pipe  at  the 
top  will  of  courfe  deliver  the  water  at  tiie  fame  level  at 
all  times;  and,  inllead  of  being  obliged  to  lengthen  the 
column  every  yard  funk,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  every 
nine  feet. 

Fig.  78  explains  the  conflruftion  of  Mr.  Brunton’s 
pump,  being  a  fiction  through  the  centre  of  the  workim.. 
barrel  and  luction-piece.  A  is  the  door  which  unferews 
to  get  at  the  clack  of  the  pump  ;  B  is  the  working-barrel, 
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with  the  bucket  D  working  in  it  5  E  is  the  clack,  (alfo 
fliown  enlarged  in  figs.  79  and  80.)  F  is  the  fuftion-pipe, 
and  GG  a  moveable  lengthening-piece  ;  this  Hides  over 
and  includes  the  other  when  the  pump  is  firll  fixed  ;  but, 
as  the  pit  is  funic,  it  Aides  down  over  the  pipe  F,  to  reach 
the  bottom.  The  outfide  of  the  inner-pipe,  F,  is  turned 
truly  cylindrical  and  fmooth ;  and  the  infide  of  the  outer 
pipe  G,  at  the  upper  end,  for  about  fix  inches  down,  is 
made  to  fit  it.  The  junction  is  made  perfect:,  by  leathers 
being  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  a  a,  which  holds 
water  and  wet  clay  over  them,  to  keep  them  wet  and  plia¬ 
ble,  and  confequently  air-tight.  The  lower  extremity  of 
the  fuftion-pipe  G  terminates  in  a  rrofe  R,  pierced  with  a 
number  of  f'mall  holes,  that  it  may  not  take  up  dirt. 
This  nofe  is  not  placed  in  a  line  with  the  pipe,  but-curved 
to  one  fide  of  it,  like  a  crank,  fo  as  to  defcribe  a  circle 
when  turned  round.  By  this  means  the  miners,  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  round  upon  the  pipe  F,  can  always  place  the  nofe  R 
in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  pit ;  and,  when  they  dig  or 
blaft  a  deeper  part,  they  turn  the  nofe  about  into  it,  the 
Hiding-tube  lengthening  down  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  as  lhawn  in  the  figure.  By  this  means  there  is  never 
a  necefiity  to  fet  a  fhot,  for  blalting»fo  near  the  pump-foot 
as  to  put  it  in  any  danger  of  being  injured  by  the  explo- 
fion,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  common  pump,  in  which  this 
danger  can  only  be  avoided  by  moving  the  punvp-foot  to 
one  fide  of  the  pit,  which  neceflarily  throws  the  whole 
column  of  pumps  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

The  coniiruction  of  the  clack  is  explained  by  figs.  79 
and  80.  the  former  being  a  feftion,  and  the  latter  a  plan. 
LL  is  a  caff-iron  ring,  fitting  into  a  conical  feat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  of  the  pump  ;  it  has  two  ffems,  /,  /, 
jrifing  from  it,  to  fupport  a  fecond  iron-ring  M  M  ;  juft 
beneath  this,  a  bar,  m,  extends  acrofs  from  one  Item  to 
another,  and  has  two  fcrews  tapped  through  it  ;  thefe 
prefs  down  a  fecond  crofs-bar  n,  which  holds  the  leather 
of  the  vahves  down  upon  the  crofs-bar  of  the  ring  L,  and 
this  makes  it  fit  ft,  forming  the  hinge  on  which  the  double 
valves  open,  without  the  necefiity  of  making  any  holes 
through  the  leather,  as  is  common  ;  but  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  is,  that  by  this  means  the  clack  can  be  repaired, 
and  a  new  leather  put  in,  with  very  little  lofs  of  time,  an 
objeft  of  the  greateft  importance;  for  in  many  fituations 
the  water  gathers  fo  faff  in  the  pit,  that,  if  the  clack  fails, 
and  cannot  be  quickly  repaired,  the  water  rifes  above  the 
clack-door,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  accefs  to  it ;  and  there  is 
no  remedy,  in  the  common  pump,  but  drawing  up  the 
whole  pile  of  pumps,  which  is  a  mofl  tedious  and  ex- 
penfive  operation.  In  Mr.  Brunton’s  pump,  the  clack 
can  at  any  time  be  drawn  out  of  it,  by  firft  drawing  out 
the  bucket,  and  letting  down  an  iron  prong,  fig.  3r.  which 
has  hooks  on  the  outfide  of  its  two  points  :  this,  when 
dropped  down,  will  fall  into  the  ring  M,  and  its  prongs 
fpringing  out  will  catch  the  under  fide,  and  hold  it  fait 
enough  to  draw  it  up. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Brunton’s  improvement  confifis 
jn  the  addition  of  a  pipe  H,  (fig.  78.)  which  is  caft  at  the 
time  time  with  the  barrel,  and  communicates  with  it  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  juft  above  the  clack  ;  at  the  upper  end 
the  pipe  is  covered  by  a  Hat  Aiding- plate,  which  can  be 
moved  by  a  fmall  rod  b,  palling  through  a  collar  of  lea¬ 
ther  ;  the  rod  has  a  communication  by  a  lever,  fo  that  the 
valve  can  be  opened  or  fhut  by  the  men  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  The  object  of  this  fide-pipe  is  to  let  dow-n  fuch 
a  proportion  of  the  water  which  the  pump  draws,  as  will 
prevent  it  from  drawing  air;  though,  of  courfe,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  engine  will  be  fo  adapted  as  not  to  require  a 
great  proportion  of  the  water  to  he  thus  returned  through 
the  fide-pipe,  yet  it  will  not  be  pofiible  to  work  the  en¬ 
gine  fo  correctly  as  not  to  draw  fome  without  this  con¬ 
trivance  ;  and,  if  it  does,  it  draws  up  dirt  and  pieces  of 
Hone  into  the  pump,  befides  caufing  the  engine  to  work 
very  irregularly,  in  c.onfequence  of  partially  loling  its 
load  every  time  the  air  enters  the  pump.  Another  ufe  of 
the  fide-pipe  is  to  letdown  water  into. the  chamber  of  the 


clack  to  fill  it,  when  the  engine  Is  firft  fet  to  work,  after 
the  pumps  have  been  (landing  (till,  and  the  lower  part  of1 
the  barrel  and  chamber  empty.  For  this  invention,  the 
Society  prefented  Mr.  Brunton  with  their  filver  medal,  in 
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Among  the  perils  of  a  fea-faring  life,  a  leaking  Arip  may 
be  reckoned  the  moll  dreadful  and  fatal  of  all  others  ; 
here  not  only  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  perifh,  but  every 
living  creature  on-board.  When  a  fiiip  ilrikes  againfl  a 
rock,  and  is  wrecked,  fome  lives  may  be  faved  by  float¬ 
ing  planks  and  rigging  ;  if  the  magazine  takes  fire,  death 
comes  inftantaneoufly,  and  kills,  perhaps,  in  the  moll 
gentle  manner;  but  in  the  defperate  cafe  of  a  leak,  how 
llowiy  does  the  awful  monarch  advance,  attended  by  all 
the  terrors  of  anxious  fufpenfe.  In  fuch  a  melancholy 
fltuation,  all  hopes  and  expectations  for  help  and  fafety 
mult  be  placed  in  the  pumps ;  and  this  confideration  ren¬ 
ders  thole  machines  of  vail  eftimation  and  confequence  ; 
it  highly  imports  every  commander  of  a  fiiip  (to  whom  the 
lives  of  his  men  are  committed)  to  take  the  utinoft  care 
that  his  (hip  be  fupplied  with  fuch  pumps  as  will  belt  pro¬ 
vide  againlt,  and  ward  off-,  thefe  impending  dangers.  By 
any  negligence  in  this  refpeft,  he  may  become  guilty  of  de- 
Itroying  his  own  life,  the  lives  of  his  men,  and  of  the  ruin 
and  mile ry  of  many  families ;  it  therefore  becomes  his  duty 
to  be  furnilhed  with  the  belt  pump  that  can  be  procured 
for  evacuating  the  hold  from  the  water  that  may  at  any 
time  get  in,  with  the  leaft  force,  and  in  the  (horteft  time. 

At  different  times,  almoft  every  defeription  of  pump 
has  been  employed  in  lhip-fervice ;  but  cuftom  has  at 
length  dicided  in  favour  of  the  chain- pump,  although,  from 
the  friftion  naturally  attending  its  conltruflion,  it  takes 
femewhat  more  power  to  raife  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
than  fome  other  kind  of  pumps  when  well  made.  Yet  on, 
the  whole,  from  being  fo  little  liable  to  choke  up  or  be  de¬ 
ranged  by  violent  ufe,  it  has  gained  the  preference  among 
feamen.  Conltant  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a 
pump  that  would  raife  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  tha 
chain-pump  with  the  fame  power,  and  Itill  to  preferve  tha 
other  advantages  of  that  machine.  Thefe  inventions  hava 
been  offered  to  the  public  one  after  another,  with  pompous 
recommendations  by  their  refpeftive  projectors,  who  hava 
never  failed  to  report  their  effects  as  conliderahly  fuperior 
to  that  of  other  pumps  with  which  they  have  been  tried. 
It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in  thefe  forts  of 
trials  there  is  not  always  a  Icrupulous  attention  to  whaJ 
may  be  called  mechanical  juftice.  The  artift  who  wilhes 
to  introduce  a  new  piece  of  mechanifm,  has  generally 
fufficient  addrefs  to  compare  its  effects  with  one  of  the 
former  machines  which  is  crazy,  or  out  of  repair;  a  re¬ 
port  of  this  kind,  indeed,  favours  Itronglyof  the  evidence 
of  a  falfe  witnefs  ;  but  this  finefl'e  is  not  always  difeo- 
vered.  The  perfor.s  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  com¬ 
parative  effect  of  the  different  pumps,  have  not  always  h 
competent  knowledge  of  hydraulics  to  detect  thefe  arti¬ 
fices,  or  to  remark,  with  precifion,  the  defefls  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thofe  machines,  as  oppofed  to  each  other. 
Thus,  the  feveral  inventions  propofed  to  fuppiant  the 
chain-pumps  which  are  now  generally  ufed  in  the  Britifu 
navy,  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and  are  no  longer 
remembered. 

In  many  inftances,  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
mechanics  and  hydraulics,  thefe  inventions  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  miltaken  principle,  fuppofing  it  pofiible  to 
make  fome  contrivance  or  other,  by  which  a  pump  rtiouid 
raife  more  water  with  a  certain  power  than  has  ever  been 
done  before.  This  is  a  miltaken  idea;  for  pumps,  in 
point  of  the  quantity  of  water  they  will  raife,  have, long 
ago  been  brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  is 
perhaps  pofiible  ;  and  to  raife  a  greater  weight  of  water 
than  the  power  applied  is  equal  to,  is  an  impoflibility,  as 
no  power  or  effort  can  really  be  iucreafed  by  any  kind  o? 
machinery,  it  can  only  be  modified  ;  and  what  is  gained 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  effeft  the  machine  produces,  is  loll 
in  the  time  expended  to  accomplifit  it ;  in  truth,  rather 
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'more  is  loft,  becnuTe  Of  the  frlfHon  of  the  machine,  and 
the  power  expended  in  working  its  parts;  we  (hould, 
therefore,  afcertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be 
railed  in  a  given  time  by  the  force  of  one  or  more  men, 
without  deductions  for  friction  ;  and,  when  a  (hip’s  or 
other  pump  is  to  be  conlidered,  if  its  produce  comes  near 
to  this  ftandard,  we  (hould  be  fatisfied  as  to  its  perform¬ 
ance,  and  look  for  improvements  in  the  conveniences  of 
its  conftruiftion. 

Defaguliers,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Experimental 
Philofophy,  has  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  an  average 
of  the  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  raifed  in  a  given 
time  by  any  number  of  men  ;  and  this  will  ferve  to  guide 
us  in  thefe  purfuits,  and  to  enable  us  to  value  the  preten- 
fions  of  projectors  in  the  art  of  railing  water.  He  found, 
that  the  mean  ftrength  of  a  man,  when  applied  to  the  belt 
kind  of  pump  that  had  been  in  his  time  in  ufe,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  railing  of  one  hogfhead  of  water  in  a 
minute  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Mr.  Smeaton  fays,  he 
made  a  variety  of  machines,  and  many  obfervations  of  this 
kind,  but  never  found  the  value  of  men’s  ftrength  at  a 
medium  quite  equal  to  what  is  fet  down  by  Defaguliers, 
unlefs  they  are  fuppofed  to  work  in  hafte  or  diltrefs  for  a 
few  minutes. 

The  improvements  which  are  defirable  in  pumps  for  a 
(hip’s  ufe,  are,  ift,  that  as  little  power  as  poffible  Ihould  be 
loft  in  friction  anti  refiftance  of  the  water  palling  through 
the  valves  and  pipes  ;  2dly,  that  no  water  be  lo It  by  leak¬ 
age,  and  that  the  pump  be  not  liable  to  choke  up  by  chips 
or  other  extraneous  matters  getting  into  the  pump  ;  3<Jly, 
it  (hould  not  be  obliged  to  raile  its  water  to  a  greater 
height  than  is  neceflary  for  it  to  run  off,  namely,  to  the 
load-water  line  of  a  (hip;  laftly,  that  it  Ihould  be  lo 
adapted,  that  the  united  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  men 
can  be  applied,  without  any  of  them  working  to  a  difad- 
vantage.  The  pum'ps  which  are  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  the 
navy  are  of  two  kinds,  the  chain-pump  and  the  hand- pump ; 
the  chief  dependence  of  pumping  the  ftiip,  in  emergency, 
being  placed  upon  the  former,  the  latter  being  ufed  in 
ordinary  occafions,  to  clear  the  hold  from  that  trifling 
leakage  which  would  injure  the  cargo,  though  it  purs  the 
(hip  in  no  danger.  Englilh  (hips  o<  war  carry  four  chair.- 
pumps  and  three  hand- pumps,  all  being  fixed  in  the  lame 
well,  which  alfo  includes  the  main-malt.  One  of  the 
hand-pumps  is  called  the  wafh-deck  pump,  being uled  to 
raife  water  from  a  ciitern  in  the  hold  to  the  upper  deck, 
for  w  a  filing  the  (hip  ;  but,  in  emergency,  it  afiifts  to  pump 
til?  (hip. 

The  chain-pump  is  reprefented  on  Plate  XXV.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  chain  M  TKG,  (fig.  82.)  about  thirty  feet  long, 
carrying  a  number  of  fiat  piltons  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  which 
are  made  to  revolve  in  the  barrels  A  B  CD  and  G  H,  by 
driving  the  wheel  F.  When  the  flat  piltons  are  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  barrel  T,  they  are  immerfed  in  the  water 
RR  ;  and,  as  they  rife  in  the  barrel  G  H,  they  bring  up 
the  water  along  with  them  into  the  refervoir  M  G,  from 
which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  fpout  S.  The  teeth  of  the 
wheel  F  are  fo  contrived  as  to  receive  one-half  of  the  flat 
piltons,  and  let  them  fold  in  :  and  fometimes  another  wheel 
like  F  is  fixed  at  the  bottom  D.  The  diltance  of  the  pif- 
tons  from  the  fide  of  the  barrel  is  about  half  an  inch  ;  bur, 
as  the  machine  is  generally  worked  with  great  velocity, 
the  afcending  piftons  bring  along  with  them  into  the  re¬ 
fervoir  as  much  water  as  fills  the  cavity  G  H.  Sometimes 
chain- pumps  are  conftrutfted  without  the  barrels  A  B  C  D 
and  G  H.  In  this  cale,  tiie  flat  piftons  are  converted  into 
buckets  connected  with  a  chain,  which  dip  in  the  water 
with  their  mouths  downwards,  and  convey  it  to  the  refer¬ 
voir.  The  buckets  are  moved  by  hexagonal  axles,  and  the 
dilfance  between  each  is  nearly  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
huckets.  Chain-pumps  are  frequently  in  an  inclined  po- 
fi t ion ;  and  in  this  pqfirion  they  raife  the  greateft  quantity 
of  water  when  the  diftance  of  the  flat  piftons  is  equal  to 
their  breadth,  and  when  the  inclination  of  the  barrelsTs 
about  24°  21k 
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The  hair-rope  machine,  invented  by  the  fieur  Vera, 
operates  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  chain-pump.  In- 
ltead  of  a  chain  of  piltons  moving  round  the  wheel  F,  a 
hair-rope  is  fubltituted.  The  part  of  the  rope  at  T  that 
is  loweft  always  dips  in  the  water,  which,  adhering  to  the 
rope,  is  raifed  along  with  it.  When  the  rope  reaches  the 
top  at  G  and  M,  it  pafles  through  two  (mall  tubes,  which* 
being  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  refervoir,  prevent  the  water 
from  returning  into  the  well.  Another  form  of  Vera’s 
pump  is  fliown  at  fig  83.  where  A  and  B  are  three  hair- 
ropes  palling  over  the  pulleys  b  and  d ,  each  of  which  had 
three  grooves.  The  lower  pulley  b>  is  immerfed  in  the 
water,  and  is  kept  therein  by  a  weight  fufpended  from  ir, 
Thefe  pulleys  are  turned  round  with  great  rapidity' by 
means  of  two  multiplying  wheels,  one  of  which  is  feen  at  G. 
By  turning  the  pulleys,  the  cords  revolve  alfo  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  afcending  fides  carry  up  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  water,  which  they  difcharge  with  violence  into 
the  refervoir  H,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  any  ccn= 
venient  place  by  the  pipe  K  L.  The  ropes  Ihould  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  afunder. 

The  chain-pump  now  in  ufe  in  the  navy  is  of  a  very 
improved  conltruHion,  compared  with  the  original  chain- 
pumps.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cole,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  captain  Bentinck.  The  chain  of  this  machine 
is  Ample,  and  not  much  expofedto  damage.  It  is  exactly 
limilarto  that  of  the  fire-engine,  and  appears  to  have  been 
firlt  applied  to  the  pump  by  Mr.  Mylne  to  exhaud  the 
water  from  the  cailfons  at  Blacklriars-bridge.  It  has 
thence  been  transferred  tothe  marine  by  Capt.  Bentinck, 
after  having  received  fome  material  additions  to  anfwer 
that  fervice.  The  links  of  the  chain  are  each  formed  of 
two  long  plates  of  iron,  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  and 
fixed  together  by  two  bolts,  ferving  as  pins  for  the  joints. 
The  buckets  or  faucers  fixed  upon  it  are  two  circular 
plates  of  brafs,  with  a  piece  of  leather  between  them. 
The  fprocket- wheels  for  the  chain  are  formed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  trundles  ufed  in  mills,  by  two  :ron  wheels 
fixed  at  eight  inches  diftance  upon  the  axle,  and  united 
by  feveral  round  iron  bolts,  forming  a  reft  for  the  chain  ; 
and  its  links  have  hooks,  which  are  taken  by  thefe  bolts ; 
and  thus  the  chain  is  fecured  upon  the  wheel,  to  prevent 
it  from  jerking  back,  when  charged  with  a  column  of 
water.  This  pump  was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  chain-pumps,  ufed  in  (hips  before,  in  which  the 
chain  was  of  too  complicated  a  fabric,  and  the  fprocket- 
wheels  tiled  to  work  it  were  deficient,  in  wanting  fours 
contrivance  to  prevent  the  chain  from  Aiding  or  jerking 
back  upon  the  furface  of  the  wheel,  which  frequently 
happened  when  the  buckets  were  charged  with  a  conii- 
derable  weight  of  water,  or  when  the  pumps  were  vio¬ 
lently  worked.  The  links  were  too  ih-ort,  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  manner  in  which  they  were  conn effed  expoftd  tliein 
to  a  great  friefion  in  palling  round  the  wheels;  hence 
they  were  fometimes  apt  to  break,  or  burit  afunder,  in 
very  dangerous  fituations,  when  it  was  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impracticable  to  repair  the  chain.  Mr.  Cole’s 
pump  isfo  conftrucied,  that  the  chain  may  be  eafily  taken 
up  and  repaired,  when  broken,  or  choaked  with  ballaft  ; 
and  it  difcharges  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water  with 
an  inferior  number  of  men,  as  appeared  from  a  trial  of 
this  machine  with  the  old  chain- pump  on-board  the  Sea- 
ford  frigate;  where  it  was  found  that  its  effedls,  when 
compared  with  the  latter,  were  as  follows  :  The  new 
pump  with  four  men  raifed  one  ton  of  water  in  4.3 f  fe- 
conds,  while  the  old  pump  required  feven  men  to  raife 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  in  76  feconds.  In  this  expe¬ 
riment,  the  chain  of  the  new  pump  vv.v  purpofeiy  broken, 
and  dropped  into  the  well,  and  afterwards  taken  up  anti 
repaired,  and  fet  to  work  again  in  two  minutes  and  a  half  5,. 
then  the  lower  wheel  of  the  pump  was  taken  up,  to  (how 
how  readily  it  might  be  cleared  and  refitted  for  aftion, 
after  being  choaked  with  fand  or  gravel,  which  could  be 
performed  in  four  or  five  minutes.  Thefe  are  advantages 
which,  with  a  feaman,  have  a  lupeiior  confederation  to 
5-  thaS- , 
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{bat  of  increafiag  (he  quantity  of  water  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  raife,  unlefs  it  were  in  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and 
indeed  the  very  bed  pumps  will  not  raife  a  much  greater 
proportion  with  the  lame  power.  The  only  alteration 
which  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Cole’s  pump,  lince  its  firlt 
introduction  near  thirty  years  ago,  is  that  they  now  omit 
the  lower  fprocket- wheel  altogether,  the  afcendmg  and 
defcending  pipes  being  lo  united  by  a  curved  metal  tube, 
that  the  chain  pad'es  better  than  if  a  wheel  was  ufed. 
The  cranks  are  made  to  takeoff,  and  apply  when  wanted, 
that  they  may  not  be  in  the  way;  they  are  long  enough 
for  thirty  men  to  work  at  once. 

The  hand-pumps  for  (hips,  are  thofe  which  aft  with  a 
barrel  and  bucket,  worked  by  a  lever  or  brake.  Thofe  in 
common  ufe  are  fucking-pumps,  made  in  the  rudelt  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  wooden  bucket  and  valves;  but  feveral  im¬ 
proved  con  (tractions  have  been  propofed,  and  are  now 
adopted  in  the  navy.  Mr.  Cole  made  great  numbers  of 
hand-pumps,  which  had  brafs  chambers,  or  barrels,  fitted 
into  the  wood  where  the  bucket  worked.  The  valves 
were  made  of  brafs,  and  fitted  into  a  conical  feat,  and  a 
door  was  provided  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump,  to  give 
accefs  to  the  lower  valve  when  requifite;  it  was  clofed  by 
a  hoop  furrounding  the  pump,  and  wedged  tight.  The 
brake,  or  lever  of  the  pump,  had  a  crofs  handle  at  the 
end,  of  fufficient  length  to  allow  feveral  men  to  work 
together;  and  on  occafion  other  men  could  apply  their 
(Length,  by  (landing  on  the  deck  below,  and  having  a 
rope  defcending  through  the  upper  deck  from  the  end  of 
the  brake. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  in  1765,  invented  a  hand-pump  for  fea- 
fervice,  in  which,  befides  the  advantage  that  he  expected 
to  obtain  from  better  niechanifm  and  proportion  of  the 
parts,  he  had  the  following  objects  in  view.  The  com¬ 
mon  (hip’s  pump,  in  general,  delivers  its  water  upon  the 
main  deck,  which,  according  to  the  (ize  and  conftruClion 
of  the  (hip,  is  four,  five,  or  fix,  feet  above  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  or  load-water  line,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  line 
is  not  above  from  14  to  18  feet  above  the  (hip's  bottom; 
it  therefore  appears  that  the  ordinary  pumps  lift  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  higher  than  the  level  at 
which  the  water  might  be  delivered,  and  thereby  require 
one-third  or  one-fourth  more  power  to  do  the  fame  work, 
or  with  the  fame  power  they  dolefs  work  than  they  might 
do  by  one-third  or  one-fourth,  in  cafe  the  water  was  de¬ 
livered  at  or  juft  above  the  water-line.  For  this  purpofe 
he  ufed  wooden  trunks  or  pipes,  proceeding  horizontally 
from  the  uptight  trunk  of  the  pump,  to  carry  off  the 
water  through  the  (hip’s  iide,  being  fitted  at  the  other 
ends  into  boxes,  or  fliort  wooden  tubes,  let  in  through 
tlie  (hip’s  fide,  and  caulked  juft  above  the  load-water  line. 
Thele  fide-pipes  were  clolely  jointed  with  the  boxes  in 
the  (hip’s  iide'  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  into 
(trong  planks,  which  were  bolted  againft  the  (ides  of  the 
pump,  in  order  that  the  (kite-pipes  might  be  got  our  and 
in  without  diffurbing  the  pump,  which  was  a  fucking- 
pump,  with  its  bucket  worked  by  a  lever  or  brake,  upon 
the  deck  over  the  pump.  From  the  top  of  the  pump  a 
{land-pipe  was  carried  up  to  the  main  deck,  or  as  high  as 
was  thought  necefiary,  to  prevent  the  water  reverting  and 
running  back  into  the  (hip-over  the  top  of  the  pump,  when 
the  fea  rofe  above  the  orifices  of  the  fide-pipe,  or  when, 
from  the  (hip  being  in  diltrefs,  they  were  under  her  load- 
water  line.  By  this,  even  when  both  boxes  and  pipes 
were  wholly  under  water,  it  would  no  ways  interrupt  the 
action  of  the  pump  ;  for,  whenever  the  water  in  the  (land- 
pipe  rofe  above  the  level  of  the  water  without,  the  preffure 
of  tiie'column  in  the  (land-pipe  would  caule  it  to  make 
its  way  through  tile  fide-pipes,  to  that  in  this  cafe  no  level 
was  loff;  and,  though  the  pump  was  at  red,  no  water 
could  revert  down  the  pump,  becaufe  there  were  the 
vaives'of  both  bucket  and  fixed  box  or  clack  which  pre¬ 
vented  it.  Tiie  working-  baprel  was  of  brafs,  and  very 
.truly  bored,  the  bucket  and  fixed  box  being  of  the  fame 
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conffruflion  as  thofe  ufed  in  fteam-engines;  and  the  pump- 
rod  was  made  of  greater  bulk  than  was  neceflary,  not 
merely  for  flrength,  but  by  way  of  weight,  that,  when  the 
brake  was  lifted  up,  the  pump-rod  (hould  readily  defeend 
by  its  own  weight.  The  brake  of  the  pump  had  a  branch 
fixed  on  rather  obliquely  at  each  fide,  fo  as  to  form  three 
handles,  for  four  men  to  work  at  once;  they  flood  one  on 
each  Iide  the  middle  (tern  of  the  brake,  and  one  on  the 
outfide  of  each  of  the  branches;  and  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  could  relieve  themfelves  by  changing  hands, 
which  was  done  by  changing  places.  They  were  intended 
to  make  no  more  than  25  llrokes  in  a  minute,  moving  the 
pump-rod  17J  inches,  up  and  down,  at  each  ftroke,  the 
barrel  being  a  nine-inch  bore;  this  was  much  better  than 
making  (hotter  ftrOkes  and  quicker,  as  .they  ufually  do. 
Their  hands  moved  up  and  down  about  four  feet  fix 
inches;  and,  by  working  with  tiiis  (troke  at  a  moderate 
rate,  fo  as  to  hold  it  an  hour,  four  men  would  in  that 
time  deliver  20  tons  at  the  height  of  22  feet.  This  was 
upon  a  fuppofition  of  railing  the  water  fo  the  ufual  height  5 
but,  when,  by  the  application  of  tire  maxim  before  de- 
ferihed/this  perpendicular  was  (hortened  to  16  or  17  feet, 
then  nearly  the  fame  delivery  could  be  made  by  three 
men,  or  proportionably  more  by  four  men,  that  is,  as 
17  :  22  ::  20  :  26  tons  at  17  feet.  The  foot  of  the  pump 
was  let  through  the  (hip’s  inner  planking  or  ceiling,  be¬ 
twixt  two  of  the  floor- timbers,  and  did  not  touch  the 
bottom  or.  outfide  planking  within  z\  inches,  the  lower 
end  being  rounded  within-fide  like  a  trumpet-mouth,  it 
being  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  pump  (landing  upon  its 
lower  extremity,  with  holes  bored  to  let  in  the  water,  as 
it  is  thus  very  liable  to  be  cboaked  by  dirt.  A  plank  of 
the  ceiling  was  made  to  lift  up  near  the  pump’s  foot,  that 
a  man  could  occalionally  get  in  his  arm,  to  clear  away  any 
chips,  fand,  dirt,  or  other  matter,  that  (hould  happen  to 
be  drawn  thither. 

Mr.  Noble  has  furniffied  a  great  number  of  hand-pumps 
for  the  navy.  His  invention  is  reprefented  at  fig.  84.  It 
confifts  of  a  working-barrel  AB,  with  two  piftons  C  and 
B,  which  are  moved  up  and  down  alternately  by  the  rods 
fixed  to  the  lever  EMN.  The  rod  of  the  pifton  B  pafies 
through  the  pifton  C,  and  the  pilton  C  moves  upon  the 
rod  AB.  When  the  piilon-rod  B  is  deprefled  and  ele¬ 
vated,  it  will  make  the  water  rife  in  the  barrel  A,  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  the  fucking  pump,  whether  the  valve  C 
be  moveable  or  not.  Let  us  now  luppofe  that  the  water 
is  raifed  to  A.  Then,  if  the  pillon  B  is  elevated  by  de¬ 
prefling  the  extremity  N  of  the  lever,  the  water  at  A  will 
be  raifed  higher  in  the  barrel,  and  ifl'ue  at  the  (pout  P; 
and,  when  the  fame  pilton  B  is  deprefled  by  elevating  the 
end  N  of  the  lever,  the  pifton  C  is  evidently  raifed,  and 
the  water  above  it  will  be  expelled  at  P.  This  pump, 
therefore,  will  give  a  continued  Itream;  for,  as  the  piftons 
afeend  and  defeend  alternately,  one  of  them. muff  always 
be  forcing  the  water  out  at  P.  The  piftons  are  elevated 
and  deprefled  by  means  of  toothed  arches,  c  and  d,  work¬ 
ing  5'n  the  teeth  of  a  rack,  at  the  extremities  a ,  b,  of  the 
pilton-rod.  A  pump  of  this  kind  will  require  no  lower 
valve,  unlefs  by  way  of  precaution,  in  cafe  either  bucket 
(hould  fail  ;  and  then  it  would  become  a  Angle  pump. 
The  idea  is  ingenious;  but  the  complication  of  the  ftuf- 
fingfbox  in  the  upper  bucket  prevents  their  being  readily 
taken  out,  if  the  pump  choaks  up,  as  all  (hips’  pumps  are 
liable  to  do  from  chips  or  loofe  ballad;  and  hence  it  has 
never  been  in  favour  with  the  feamen,  although  it  acts 
very  well  when  in  order. 

The  pump  invented  by  Mr.  Buchanan  is  fliown  at 
fig.  85.  In  the  vertical  feifion  DGA,  A  is  the  fuflion- 
barrel,  D  the  workingTarrel,  E  the  pifton,  G  the  (pout, 
B  the  inner  valve,  and  C  the  outer  valve.  Thefie  valves 
are  of  the  kind  called  clack  values ,  and  have  their  hinges 
generally  of  metal.  It  is  eafily  (ten  that,  when  the  pifton 
E  is  railed,  the  water  will  rile  through  the  fuflion-barr.el 
A,  into  the  working- barrel  D,  in  the  lame  way  as  in  the 

fucking- 
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f«cking.pump ;  and  that,  when'the  pifton  E  is  deprefled, 
it  will  force  the  water  between  it  and  the  valve  B,  through 
the  valve  C,  and  make  it  iflue  at  G.  The  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  pump  and  thofe  of  the  common 
form,  are,  that  it  difcharges  the  water  below  the  pifton, 
and  has  its  valves  lying  near  each  other.  Hence  the  fand 
or  mud  which  may  be  in  the  water,  is  difcharged  without 
injuring  the  barrel  or  the  pifton-leathers;  and,  as  the  valves 
.B,  C,  may  be  of  any  fize,  they  will  tranfmit,  without 
being  choked,  any  rubbilh  which  may  rife  in  the  fuftion- 
barrels.  If  any  obftruCtion  fhould  happen  to  the  valves, 
they  are  within  the  reach  of  the  workman’s  hand,  and 
may  be  cleared  without  taking  the  pump  to  pieces.  This 
fimple  machine  may  be. quickly  converted  into  a  fire-en¬ 
gine,  by  adding  the  air-veflel  H,  which  is  fcrewed  like  a 
hofe-pipe,  and  by  fixing  in  the  fpout  G  a  perforated 
Hopple  fitted  to  receive  fucli  pipes  as  are  employed  in 
fire-engines.  When  thefe  additions  are  made,  the  water, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  forcing-pump,  will  be  driven  into  the 
air-veflel  H,  and  repelled  through  the  perforated  ftoppie 
G,  by  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  invented  a  fliip’s 
pump  with  two  barrels  drawing  from  one  fu&ion-pump, 
(b  as  to  raife  a  contfant  ftream.  This  has  much  merit, 
and  aCts  extremely  wells  the  conflant  ftream  raifed  by 
the  alternate  action  of  the  two  barrels  upon  one  pipe  pro¬ 
duces  an  advantage  that  was  fhown  by  experiment;  for 
the  water  not  only  riles  while  the  pifton  rifes,  but  conti¬ 
nues  to  do  fo  even  after  the  pifton  begins  to  defeend  ; 
and  therefore  the  pump  was  found  to  deliver  more  water 
than  was  expected  from  calculation  of  the  contents  of 
the  barrel,  and  the  number  of  ftrokes  made.  To  account 
for  this,  it  mull  be  confidered  that,  as  this  pump  has  both 
its  large  piftons  working  (alternately  afeending  and  de- 
feending)  at  the  fame  time,  there  mult  be  produced  a 
conftant  rifing  column  of  water  in  the  pipe,  whole  velo¬ 
city  through  a  bore  of  five  inches,  to  fupply  the  barrels 
of  twelve  inches  diameter  each,  muft  be  fo  great,  that  it 
cannot  be  checked  or  ftopped  at  once,  or  upon  the  firft 
defeent  of  the  pifton  ;  and  therefore  a  furplus  of  water  is 
produced.  Notwithftanding  thefe  advantages  of  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  pump,  it  has  objections  which  are  lerious  obftacles 
to  its  ufe  on-board  (hips,  though  in  other  fituations  it  is  a 
good  machine:  thefe  are,  the  fliortnefs  of  its  ftroke,  which 
renders  it  very  fatiguing  for  men  to  work  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  another  more  lerious  objection,  that  the  leathers 
would,  in  general,  remain  dry,  and  thus  become  liable  to 
harden  and  grow  ftifF,  fo  as  to  break  into  holes  when 
ufed  at  firft,  before  they  become  foaked  ;  and  to  fill  the 
ciftern  firft  with  water  would  be  very  troublefome. 

The  hand-pumps  now  very  commonly  ufed  in  the  navy 
are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  of  Southampton. 
They  are  deferibed  by  Mr.  Adams  (LeCt.  on  Nat.  Phil, 
vol.  iii.)  in  the  following  terms:  “  Every  friend  of  man¬ 
kind  muft  rejoice,  that  the  accidents  to  which  (hips  that 
fpring  a  leak  at  fea  were  liable  from  the  imperfections  of 
the  chain-pump,  are  happily  removed  by  this  ingenious 
contrivance.  It  fee  ms  rather  furprifing  that  the  common 
pump,  whofe  effeCts  are  fo  well  known,  Ihould  have  re¬ 
mained  for  centuries  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
navy.  The  mechanifm  adapted  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  fo  im¬ 
portant,  and,  in  various  particulars,  fo  different  from  what 
is  in  general  applied  to  the  common  pump,  that  it  may 
with  great  propriety  be  confidered  as  a  new  invention  al¬ 
together.  Thefe  pumps  have  been  in  general  ufe  in  the 
navy  for  five  or  fix  years;  and  they  have  anfwered  every 
expectation  he  firft  formed,  though  he  has  made  many 
improvements  on  them  during  that  period.  The  figures 
will  afford  a  general  idea  of  thefe  pumps  ;  they  were  co¬ 
pied  from  drawings  which  were  kindly  communicated  to 
me  for  that  purpofe  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Fig.  86.  is  a  feCtion 
of  one  of  thefe  pumps,  of  a  fimple  conftruCtion.  The 
pifton  is  reprefented  as  defeending  in  a  chamber  properly 
adapted  to  it.  At  a  and  b  we  have  a  view  of  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  pendulum-valves;  which,  from  their  form,  difengage 
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themfelves  from  chips,  gravel,  fand,  See.  The  pifton  is 
alfo  fo  contrived,  that  no  chips,  gravel,  or  fand,  can  get 
between  the  leather  and  lower  part  of  the  pifton  ;  to  both 
which  defects  the  former  conftruCtions  were  liable.  This 
pump  works  with  one  pifton-rod  ;  and  at  fig.  87  is  a  pump 
working  with  two  pifton- rods;  the  one  rifing  as  the  other 
falls:  in  thefe  figures  the  rods  are  fuppofed  to  be  worked 
by  levers.  By  a  judicious  application  of  ropes,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  either  deck,  Mr.  Taylor  is  enabled,  where  men 
are  plenty,  as  in  a  man  of  war,  to  raife  any  quantity  of 
water.  The  drawing  is  taken  from  a  pump  with  a  feven- 
inch  bore,  and  heaves  one  ton  per  minute  twenty-four  feet 
high,  with  ten  men,  five  only  working  at  a  time.  One  is 
now  cor.ftruCting  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  heave  five  tons  per 
minute  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  pumps  are  alfo  fa 
conftruCted  that  a  copper  pump  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
wooden  cafe,  in  order,  when  necefiity  requires,  to  make 
two  pumps  for  feparate  work.” 

The  lateft  improvements  that  we  have  heard  of  in 
hand-pumps  for  (hips  are  by  Capt.  Jekyl,  R.  N.  This 
gentleman  has  invented  an  addition  ro  the  pump  of  an 
air-veflel,  and  ftuffing-box  for  the  rod  to  pafs  through, 
by  which  it  will  raife  the  water  to  a  greater  height  than 
the  head  of  the  pump;  and,  a  hofe  being  attached  to  the 
pump-fpout  by  very  fimple  means,  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  any  defired  part  of  the  Ibip,  and  thrown  in  a  jet  through 
a  nofe-pipe  with  great  force,  to  extinguifh  fire,  if  fuch  a 
calamity  fhould  befal  a  fhip  ;  and  thus  the  pump  is  ren¬ 
dered  of  twofold  fervice.  The  idea  of  converting  the 
pump  to  a  fire-engine  is  not  new,  having  been  attempted 
in  many  different  ways  by  forcing-pumps ;  but  thefe, 
having  pipes  proceeding  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  valves,  which  are  not  very  accefiible,  are  always 
liable  to  choke  up  by  obltructions,  and  have  not  fucceeded 
in  general  ufe.  The  air-veflel  has  always  been  in  the 
way,  if  made  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
equalifing  the  ftream.  Capt.  Jekyll  has  obviated  thefe 
objections,  and,  without  altering  the  material  parts  of  the 
hand-pump,  has  rendered  it  as  complete  a  fire-engine  as 
can  be  wifhed.  When  it  is  ufed  as  a  fire-engine,  a  hofe 
is  fixed  on  by  link-joints,  and  keys  or  wedges  ;  the  nozzle 
is  fixed  to  the  pump  by  four  fcrevv-bolts  going  through 
the  thicknefs  of  the  pump,  and  it  is  fixed  in  fuch  a  di¬ 
rection  as  will  moll  conveniently  lead  to  a  receiver  which 
unites  the  holes  from  all  three  of  the  fliip’s  pumps. 

The  dilpofition  of  the  three  hand-pumps  in  a  (hip’s  well 
renders  their  connection  with  a  common  receiver  very 
convenient  to  bring  all  the  water  into  one  ftream,  which 
will  then  be  very  powerful,  and  more  capable  of  extin- 
guifhing  a  fire  than  any  moveable  engine.  Two  hand- 
pumps  are  always  placed  on  the  ttarboard  fide  of  the 
main-maft,  in  the  well;  and,  one  of  them  being  the  cif- 
tern-pump  ufed  for  wafhing  decks,  its  foot  ftands  in  a 
fmall  ciftern  fixed  upon  the  ltep  of  the  main-maft,  and 
fupplied  with  water  by  a  pipe  through  the  (hip’s  fide,  with 
a  cock  to  admit  it  at  pleafure;  there  is  one  pump  on  the 
larboard  fide  of  the  mart  ;  three  feparate  hofes  being  united 
with  each  of  the  pumps  by  a  link  joint  at  one  end,  and 
with  three  necks  of  a  receiver  by  fimilar  joints  at  the 
other,  brings  all  the  water  into  one;  and  a  hofe,  being 
joined  by  a  link-joint  to  the  oppofite  end  of  the  receiver, 
conveys  the  whole  water  to  any  part  of  the  fliip.  The 
receiver  has  the  three  nozzles  at  one  end  made  in  a  di¬ 
vergent  direction,  agreeably  to  the  directions  in  which 
the  hofes  come  from  the  three  different  pumps  ;  and  a 
valve  is  placed  withinfide,  before  each  hofe,  to  open  in¬ 
wards,  in  order  that  the  receiver  may  be  ufed  for  one  or 
two  pumps,  whillt  the  others  are  repairing  or  gettiny 
ready,  or  that,  if  any  of  the  hofes  burft,  the  water  may 
not  elcape  from  the  receiver  at  that  nozzle.  There  are 
two  handles  fixed  to  the  receiver,  to  lift  and  carry  it,  as 
it  is  to  be  moveable ;  and,  when  in  ufe,  is  propofed  to  be 
laid  on  the  grating  of  the  main  hatchway,  as  the  moft 
central  fituation,  from  which  the  hole  may  be  carried  in 
any  direction,  A  branch-pipe,  or  jet,  is  lcrewed  at  the 
9  G  end 
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end  of  the  great  hole ;  and  it  unferews  at  the  extreme 
end,  to  fit  on  jets  of  different  bores,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  all  other  fire-engines.  In  working,  the  preffure  of  the 
water  condenles  the  air  contained  in  the  receiver  into  a 
fmall  fpace ;  and  its  re-action  to  refume  its  former  bulk 
equalizes  the  efflux  of  water  from  the  nozzle  of  the  pump. 

In  fome  experiments  upon  this  pump,  it  performed  as 
well  as  could  be  defired,  a  fingle  pump  forming  a  very 
effective  engine;  but,  when  the  three  were  combined,  it 
was  fuperior  in  force  to  any  ever  feen,  and  would  throw 
a  ftream,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  over  the  main-top-mall 
head  of  a  74-gun  (hip.  If  the  (hip  proves  leaky,  and  the 
Itufling-box  is  thought  to  be  an  obftrurtion  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pump,  the  air-velfel  may  be  taken  out,  in 
which  ftate  it  arts  as  a  common  hand-pump  ;  but  the  air- 
vefl'el  can  be  reftored  to  its  place,  and  be  ready  for  work, 
in  two  minutes.  To  prevent  any  of  the  work  being 
neglerted  through  careleifnefs,  the  inventor  propofes  that 
one  of  the  pumps  (hall  be  always  ufed  to  walli  the  fit i p 
by  the  h'ofe  and  jet  in  the  morning,  which  it  would  do 
much  more  effertively  than  by  the  prefent  mode  of  raifing 
the  water  into  buckets;  and  the  force  with  which  the  jet 
of  water  is  thrown  would  very  completely  walh  into  every 
recefs  of  the  gun-carriages,  and  other  places,  where  a 
brufh  cannot  reach  ;  while,  by  this  conftant  exercife,  the 
pumps  would  always  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  on 
an  alarm  of  fire. 

Mr.  Robert  Clarke,  of  Sunderland,  has  propofed  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mode  of  applying  men’s  force  to  pump¬ 
ing,  which  is  worthy  the  confideration  of  feamen.  It  is 
to  change  the  pofture  cf  Handing  to  fitting,  and  making 
the  artion  the  fame  as  that  of  rowing,  which,  befides  that 
it  is  by  philofophers  confidered  as  the  moll  efficacious  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  mail’s  force,  is  to  feamen  moft  particularly 
fo  from  their  habitual  prartice  of  it.  He  objerts  to  the 
ordinary  artion  of  pumping  with  a  brake,  as  the  poffure 
is  Weak,  and  requires  much  force  to  prelerve  it.  It  op- 
preffes  the  man  by  over-ffretching  bis  loins  on  one  fide,, 
and  incommodes  refpirAtion,  by  the  flexure  of  the  body 
en  the  other  fide.  Too  much  motion  of  the  fhoulder- 
joint  is  required,  as  the  mufcles  which  art  on  the  arm- 
bone  at  this  joint  are  difproportionate  to  the  effort  they 
muff  make,  when  the  arm  vibrates  on  the  fhoulder-joint 
as  a  centre,  for  the  force  to  be  communicated  by  the  hand. 
Befides  this,  the  arms  theriifelves  are  at' one  inftant  en¬ 
feebled,  by  being  thrown  above  the  head,  and  requiring  a 
pull,  and  the  next  inftant  require  a  pufhing  effort;  which 
changes  of  dirertion  in  the  exeftiort  and  fultaining  force, 
are  too  continual  and  rapid  for  long  continuance;  in  hand¬ 
ing,  the  body  is  a  continued  dead  weight  upon  the  legs. 
The  artion  of  rowing  is  powerful  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
and  fo  well  adapted  to  a  man’s  eafe,  that  he  can  continue 
it  a  greater  length  of  time  without  fatigue  than  any  other 
mode  of  exertion  ;  for,  though  the  motion  is  large,  it  is 
made  tip  of  eafy  motions  in  f'everal  joints;  the  velocity 
and  refiffance  of  which  fuit  the  mufcles  employed.  Very 
little  fultaining  force  is  required,  fortlre  body  is  fupported, 
and  returns  unloaded  to  its  charge:  the  breathing  is  free. 
The  manner  of  carrying  this  into  eff'eft  is  very  fimple,  the 
lever  or  brake  being  bent  at  right  angles  at  a  centre- pin, 
fo  that  it  hangs  liraight  down  when  it  is  at  reft,  inftead 
of  being  horizontal ;  then  to  the  lower  extremity  a  rod  is 
jointed,  which  is  carried  rather,  in  an  inclined  dirertion 
upwards  to  the  feaman,  who  is  feated  before  the  pump 
with  a  reft  for  his  feet.  The  rod  has  a  crols  handle,  to 
hold  by  both  hands,  and  in  fome  cafes  it  may  be  made 
long  enough  for  two  men  to  fit  fide  by  fide  upon  the 
fame  feat;  and,  by  drawing  and  pufhing  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  rowing,  the  perpendicular  lever  is  caufed  to 
vibrate,  and  the  horizontal  arm,  or  bended  part,  which 
fufpends  the  pump-fpear,  partakes  of  the  motion  fufli- 
ciently  for  pumping. 

The  Zurich  Machine. — This  machine  is  a  kind  of  pump, 
invented  and  ererted  by  H.  Andreas  Wirtz,  an  ingenious 
tin-plate  worker  in  Zurich  ;  and  operates  on  a  principle 


different  from  all  other  hydraulic  engines.  The  follow¬ 
ing  defeription  of  it,  written  by  Dr.  Robifon,  is  extrarted 
from  the  Encyclopredia  Britannica. 

Fig.  88.  Plate  XXVI.  is  a  (ketch  of  the  fertion  of  the 
machine,  as  it  was  firlt  ererted  by  Wirtz  at  a  dye-hoafe  in 
Limmat,  in  the  fuburbs  or  vicinity  of  Zurich.  It  confifts. 
of  a  hollow  cylinder,  like  a  very  large  grindffone,  turning 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  and  partly  plunged  in  a  ciftern  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  axis  is  hollow  at  one  end,  and  communicates- 
with  a  perpendicular  pipe  OBZ,  part  of  which  is  hid  by 
the  cylinder.  This  cylinder,  or  drum,  is  formed  into  a 
fpiral  canal  by  a  plate  coiled  up  within  it  like  the  main- 
fpring  of  a  watch  in  its  box  ;  only  the  fpires  are  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  conduit  of  uniform 
width  for  the  water.  This  fpiral  partition  is  well  joined 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  no  water  efcapes  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  outermoft  turn  of  the  fpiral  begins  to 
widen  about  three-fourths  of  a  circumference  from  the 
end,  and  this  gradual  enlargement  continues  from  Q  to  S 
nearly  a  femicircle ;  this  part  may  be  called'lhe  horn.  It 
then  widens  fuddenly,  forming  a  /coop  or  (hovel  S  S'.  The 
cylinder  is  fupported  fo  as  to  dip  feveral  inches  into  the 
water,  whofe  furface  is  reprefented  by  V  V'.  When  this 
cylinder  is  turned  round  its  axis  in  the  dirertion  ABEO, 
as  expreffed  by  the  two  darts,  the  fcoop  S  S'  dips  at  V',  and 
takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water  before  it  immerges. 
again  at  V.  This  quantity  is  fufneient  to  fill  the  taper 
part  S  Q,  which  we  have  called  the  horn;  and  this  is. 
nearly  equal  in  capacity  to  the  outermoff  uniform  fpiral 
round.  After  the  fcoop  has  emerged,  the  water  palfes 
along  the  fpiral  by  the  motion  of  it  round  the  axis,  and 
drives  the  air  before  it  into  the  rifing-pipe,  where  it 
efcapes.  In  the  mean  time,  air  comes  in  at  the  mouth- 
ot  the  fcoop  ;  and,  when  the  fcoop  again  dips  into  the. 
water,  it  again  takes  in  fome.  Thus  there  is  now  a  part, 
filled  with  water,  and  a  part  filled  with  air.  Continuing, 
this  motion,  we  (hall  receive  a  fecond  round  of  water  and. 
another  of  air.  The  water  in  any  turn  of  the  fpiral  will 
have  its  two  ends  on  a  level,  and  the  air  between  the  fuc- 
ce/five  columns  of  water  will  be  in  its  natural  ftate;  for 
lince  the  paffage  into  the  rifing-pipe,  or  main,  is  open,.there 
is  nothing  to  force  the  water  and  air  into  any  other  pofi« 
tion.  But,  fince  the  fpires  gradually  diminilh  in  their 
length,  it  is  plain  that  the  column  of  water  will  gradu¬ 
ally  occupy  more  and  more  of  the  circumference  of  each. 
At  1  alt  it  will  occupy  a  complete  turn  of  fome  fpiral  that 
is  near  the  centre  ;  and,  when  lent  farther  in  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  motion,  fome  of  it  will  run  back  over  the 
top  of  the  fucceeding  fpiral.  Thus  it  will  run  over  at  K  4. 
into  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  third  fpiral.  Therefore  it 
will  pulh  the  water  of  this  fpire  backwards,  and  raife  its 
other  end,  fo  that  it  alfo  will  run  over  backwards  before  the 
next  turn  is  completed.  And  this  change  of  dilpolition 
will  at  laft  reach  the  firft  or  outermoft  fpiral,  and  fome 
vvater  will  run  over  into  the  horn  and  lcoop,  and  finally 
into  the  ciftern.  But,  as  foon  as  water  gets  info  the  riling- 
pipe,  and  riles  a  little  in  it,  it  Hops  the  efcape  of  the  air 
when  the  next  fcoop  of  water  is  taken  in.  Here  are  now- 
two  columns  of  water  arting  againlt  each  other  by  hy- 
drolfatic  preffure  and  the  intervening  column  of  air.  They 
mult  comprefs  the  air  between  them,  and  the  water  and 
air  columns  will  now  be  unequal.  This  will  have  a  ge¬ 
neral  tendency  to  keep  the  whole  vvater  back,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  higher  on  the  left  or  riling  fide  of  each  fpire  than 
on  the  right  or  defeending  lid e .  The  excefs  of  height  will 
be  juft  lucli  as  produces  the  compreflion  of  the  air  between 
that  and  the  preceding  column  of  water.  This  will  go 
on  increafing  as  the  water  mounts  in  the  rifing-pipe  ;  tor 
the  air  next  to  the  rifing-pipe  is  compreffed  at  its  inner 
end  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  column  in  the  main.  It 
mull  be  as  much  compreffed  at  its  outer  end.  This  muff 
be  done  by  the  water-column  without  it;  and  this  column 
exerts  this  preffure  partly  by  reafon  that  its  outer  end  is 
higher  than  its  inner  end,  and  partly  by  the  tranfmilfion 
of  the  preffure  on  its  outer  end  by  air,  which  is  fimilarly 
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-teomprefled  from  wltfiouf.  And  thus  it  will  happen  that 
each  column  of  water,  being  higher  at  its  outer  than  at  its 
inner  end,  compreffes  the  air  on  the  water-column  beyond, 
or  within  it,  which  tranfmits  this  preffure  to  the  air  be¬ 
yond  it,  adding  to  it  the  preffure  arifing  from  its  own 
want  of  level  at  the  ends.  Therefore  the  greateft  com- 
preflion,  viz.  that  of  the  air  next  the  main,  is  produced 
by  the  fum  of  all  the  tranjmitted  preffures  ;  and  theie  are  the 
fum  of  all  the  differences  between  the  elevations  of  the 
inner  ends  of  the  water-columns  above  their  outer  ends; 
and  the  height  to  which  the  water  will  rile  in  the  main 
will  be  juft  equal  to  this  fum. 

Draw  the  horizontal  lines  K'K  i,  K'K  2,  K'K  3,  See. 
and  mn,  mn,  mn,  Sec.  Suppofe  the  left-hand  l’paces  to 
be  filled  with  water,  and  the  right-hand  fpaces  to  be  filled 
with  air.  There  is  a  certain  gradation  of  compreflion 
which  will  keep  things  in  this  pofition.  The  fpaces  evi¬ 
dently  decreafe  in  arithmetical  progreflion  ;  fo  do  the  hy- 
droftatic  heights  and  preffures  of  the  water-columns.  If 
therefore  the  air  be  denfe  in  the  fame  progreflion,  all  will 
■  be  in  hydroftatical  equilibrium.  Now  this  is  evidently 
producible  by  the  mere  motion  of  the  machine  ;  for,  flnee 
the  denfity  and  compreflion  in  each  air-column  is  fup- 
pofed  inverfely  as  the  bulk  of  the  column,  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  air  is  the  fame  in  all  ;  therefore  the  column 
firft  taken  in  will  pafs  gradually  inwards, and  the  increafing 
compreflion  will  caufe  it  to  occupy  preCifely  the  whole 
right-hand  fide  of  every  fpire.  The  gradual  diminution 
of  the  water-columns  will  be  produced  during  the  motion 
by  the  water  running  over  backwards  at  the  top,  from 
fpire  to  fpire,  and  at  laft  coming  out  by  the  fcoop. 

It  is  evident  that  this  difpolition  of  the  air  and  water 
will  raife  the  water  to  the  greateft  height,  becaufe  the  hy- 
droftaiic  height  of  each  water-column  is  the  greateft  polii- 
ble,  viz.  the  diameter  of  the  fpire.  This  diflpofition  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Take  CL  to  C  B 
as  the  denfity  of  the  external  air  to  its  denfity  in  the  laft 
column  next  the  rifing-pipe  or  main  ;  that  is,  make  C  L 
to  C  B  as  33  feet  (the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
which  balances  the  atmofphere)  to  the  fum  of  33  feet  and 
the  height  of  the  rifing-pipe.  Then  divide  BL  into  fuch 
a  number  of  turns,  that  the  fum  of  their  diameters  fhall  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  main  ;  then  bring  a  pipe  ftraight 
from  L  to  the  centre  C.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is  very 
evident. 

But,  when  the  main  is  very  high,  this  conftruffion  will 
require  a  very  great  diameter  of  the  drum,  or  many  turns 
of  a  very  narrow  pipe.  In  fuch  cafes  it  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  the  fpiral  in  the  form  of  a  cork-fcrew,  as  in 
fig.  89,  inftead  of  this  flat  form  like  a  watch- fpring.  The 
pipe  which  forms  the  Jpiral,  may  be  lapped  round  the 
fruftum  of  a  cone,  whole  greateft  diameter  is  to  the  lead 
(which  is  next  to  the  rifing-pipe)  in  the  fame  proportion 
that  we  afligned  to  C  B  and  CL.  By  this  conltruflion 
the  water  will  ftand  in  every  round  fo  as  to  have  its  upper 
and  lower  furfaces  tangents  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fpiral  ;  and  the  water-columns  will  occupy  the  whole  af- 
cending  fide  of  the  machine,  while  the  air  occupies  the 
defeending  fide.  This  form  is  vaftly  preferable  to  the 
flat  :  it  will  allow  us  to  employ  many  turns  of  a  large 
pipe,  and  therefore  produce  a  great  elevation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  The  fame  thing  will  be  ftill  better 
done  by  lapping  the  pipe  on  a  cylinder,  and  making  it 
taper  to  the  end,  in  fuch  a  proportion  that  the  contents 
of  each  round  may  be  the  fame  as  when  it  is  lapped  round 
the  cone.  It  will  raife  the  water  to  a  greater  height  (but 
with  an  increafe  of  the  impelling  power)  by  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  turns,  becaufe  the  vertical  or  prelfing  height  of  each 
column  is  greater.  Nay,  the  fame  thing  may  be  done  in 
a  more  Ample  manner,  by  lapping  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore 
round  a  cylinder.  But  this  will  require  more  turns,  be¬ 
caufe  the  water-columns  will  have  lefs  differences  between 
the  heights  of  their  two  ends.  It  requires  a  very  minute 
inveftigation  to  fhovv  the  progrefs  of  the  columns  of  air 
and  water  in  this  conftru&ion,  and  the  various  changes 
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of  their  arrangement,  before  one  5s  attained  which  will 
continue  during  the  working  of  the  machine. 

We  have  chofen  for  the  description  of  the  machine  that 
conftruction  which  made  its  principle  and  manner  of 
working  molt  evident,  namely,  which  contained  the  fame 
material  quantity  of  air  in  each  turn  of  the  fpiral,  more 
and  more  compreffed  as  it  approaches  to  the  rifing-pipe. 
We  fhould  otherwife  have  been  obliged  to  investigate  in 
great  detail  the  gradual  progrefs  of  the  water,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  its  arrangement,  before  we  could  fee 
that  one  arrangement  would  be  produced  which  would 
remain  conftant  during  the  working  of  the  machine.  But 
this  is  not  the  beft  conftruffion.  We  fee  that,  in  order 
to  raife  water  to  the  height  of  a  column  of  34.  feet,  which 
balances  the  atmofphere,  the  air  in  the  laft  lpire  is  com- 
prefled  into  half  its  hulk;  and  the  quantity  of  water  de¬ 
livered  into  the  main  at  each  turn  is  but  half  of  what  was 
received  into  the  firft  fpire,  the  reft  flowing  back  from 
fpire  to  fpire,  and  being  difeharged  at  the  fpout. 

But  it  may  be  conltruffed  fo  as  that  the  quantity  of 
water  in  each  fpire  may  be  the  fame  that  was  received 
into  the  firft;  by  which  means  a  greater  quantity  (double 
in  the  inftance  now  given)  will  be  delivered  into  the  main, 
and  raifed  to  the  fame  height  by  very  nearly  the  fame  force. 
This  may  be  done  by  another  proportion  of  the  capacity 
of  the  fpires,  whether  by  a  change  of  their  caliber  or  of 
their  diameters.  Suppofe  the  bore  to  be  the  fame,  the 
diameter  muft  be  made  fuch  that  the  conftant  column  of 
water,  and  the  column  of  air,  compreffed  to  the  proper 
degree,  may  occupy  the  whole  circumference.  Let  A  be 
the  column  of  water  which  balances  the  atmofphere,  and  k. 
the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed.  Let  A  be 
to  A  h  as  1  to  m.  It  is  plain  that  m  will  reprefent  the 
denfity  of  the  air  in  the  laft  fpire,  if  its  natural  denfity 
be  1,  becaufe  it  is  prefied  by  the  column  A  +  h,  while  the 
common  air  is  prefied  by  A.  Let  1  reprefent  the  conftant 
water-column,  and  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  air-co¬ 
lumn  in  the  firtt  lpire.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 

laft  fpire  muft  be  i-j - ,  in  order  to  hold  the  water  1,  and 

m 

1  A 

the  air  compreffed  into  the  fpace  —  or  - - -.  The  cir- 

m  Aft-/? 

cumference  of  the  firft  fpire  is  1  -f- 1,  or  2.  Let  D  and  d 
be  the  diameters  of  the  firft  and  laft  Ipires  ;  we  have, 

2  :  j  -j - =D  :  d,  or  2  m  :  ot4-iz^D  :  d.  Therefore, 

m 

if  a  pipe  of  uniform  bore  be  lapped  round  a  cone,  of 
which  D  and  d  are  the  end-diameters,  the  fpirals  will  be 
very  nearly  fuch  as  will  anfwer  the  purpofe.  It  will  not 
be  quite  exaft,  for  the  intermediate  fpirals  will  be  fome- 
what  too  large.  The  conoidal  fruftum  fhould  be  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  6f  the  logarithmic  kind. 
But  the  error  is  very  trifling.  With  fuch  a  fpiral,  the  full 
quantity  of  water  which  was  confined  in  the  firft  fpiral  will 
find  room  in  the  lait,  and  will  he  lent  into  the  mam  at 
every  turn.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage,  efpechlly 
when  the  water  is  to  be  much  raifed.  The  laving  of 
power  by  this  change  of  conumclion  is  always  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greateft  compreflion  of  the  air. 

Tiie  great  difficulty  in  the  conitruetion  or  any  of  thefa 
forms  is  in  determining  the  form  and  pofition  of  the  horn 
and  the  fcoop;  and  on  this  greatly  depends  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  machine.  The  following  inftrubf ions  will 
make  it  pretty  eafy.  Let  ABEO  (fig.  90.)  reprefent  the 
firft  or  outermoft  round  of  the  fpiral,  of  which  the  axis  is  C. 
Suppofe  it  immerfed  up  to  the  axis  in  the  water  VV"  ;  we 
have  feen  that  the  machine  is  moft  effective  when  the  fur- 
faces  KB  and  Ok  of  the  water-columns  are  diftant  the 
whole  diameter  B  O  of  the  fpiral.  Therefore  let  the  pipe 
be  firft  fuppofed  of  equal  caliber  to  the  very  mouth  Ef. 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  juft  about  to  dip  into  the  water. 
The  lurface  On  is  kept  there,  in  oppofition  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water-column  B  A  O,  by  the  compreffed  air 
contained  in  the  quadrant  O  E,  and  in  the  quadrant 

which 
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which  lies  behind  EB.  And  this  compreflion  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  columns  behind,  between  this  fpire  and  the 
riiing-pipe.  But  the  air  in  the  outermoft  quadrant  EB 
is  in  its  natural  (late,  communicating  as  yet  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  When,  however,  the  mouth  Ee  has  come 
round  to  A,  it  will'not  have  the  water  (landing  in  it  in 
the  fame  manner,  leaving  the  half-fpace  BEO  filled  with 
compreffed  air  ;  for  it  took  in  and  confined  only  what 
filled  the  quadrant  B  E.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
quadrant  B  E  itiuft  be  fo  (liaped  as  to  take  in  and  confine 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  air;  fo  that,  when  it  has  come 
to  A,  the  (pace  BEO  may  contain  air  fufficiently  denfe 
to  fupport  the  column  AO.  But  this  is  not  enough  : 
For  when  the  wide  mouth,  now  at  A  a,  rifes  up  to  the 
top,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  it  rifes  alfo,  becaufe  the 
part  AO  oa  is  more  capacious  than  the  cylindrical  part 
OEfe  which  fucceeds  it,  and  which  cannot  contain  all 
the  water  that  it  does.  Since,  then,  the  water  in  the  fpire 
rifes  above  A,  it  will  prefs  the  water  back  from  O  n  to 
feme  other  pofition  m'  n' ,  and  the  prefling-height  of  the 
water-column  will  be  dirrinifhed  by  this  rifing  on  the 
other  fide  of  O.  In  fliort,  the  horn  mud  begin  to  widen, 
not  from  B,  but  from  A,  and  mud  occupy  the  whole  fe- 
micircle  ABE;  and  its  capacity  mud  be  to  the  capacity 
of  the  oppoiite  cylindrical  fide  as  the  (Turn  of  B  O  and  the 
height  of  a  column  of  water  which  balances  the  atmofphere 
to  the  height  of  that  column.  For  then  the  air  which 
filled  it,  when  of^the  common  denfity,  will  -fill  the  uni¬ 
form  fide  BEO,  when  comprefled  fo  as  to  balance  the  ver¬ 
tical  column  BO.  But  even  this  is  not  enough;  for  it 
ivas  not  taken  in  enough  of  water.  When  it  dipped  into 
the  cidern  at  E,  it  carried  air  down  with  it,  and  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  in  the  cidern  caufed  the  water  to  rife  into 
it  a  little  way  ;  and  fome  water  mud  have  came  over  at  B 
from  the  other  fide,  w  hich  was  drawing  narrower.  There¬ 
fore,  when  the  horn  is  in  the  pofition  E  O  A,  it  is  not  full 
of  water.  Therefore,  when  it  comes  into  the  fituation 
O  A  B,  it  cannot  be  full,  nor  balance  the  air  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide.  Some  will  therefore  come  out  at  O,  and  rife  up 
through  the  water.  The  horn  mud  therefore,  id,  Extend 
at  lead  from  O  to  B,  or  occupy  half  the  circumference  ; 
and,  adly,  It  mud  contain  at  lead  twice  as  much  water 
as  would  fill  the  fide  BEO.  It  will  do  little  harm  though 
it  be  much  larger;  becaufe  the  furplus  of  air  which  it 
takes  in  at  E  will  be  difeharged,  as  the  end  Ee  of  the 
horn  riles  from  O  to  B,  and  it  will  leave  the  precife  quan¬ 
tity  that  is  wanted.  The  overplus  water  will  be  dif¬ 
eharged  as  the  horn  comes  round  to  dip  again  into  the 
cidern.  It  is  paflible,  but  requires  a  difeuflion  too  intri¬ 
cate  for  this  place,  to  make  it  of  fuch  a  fize  and  fhape, 
that  while  the  mouth  moves  front  E  to  B,  palling  through 
O  and  A,  the  furface  of  the  water  in  it  (hall  advance  from 
E  c  to  On,  and  be  exactly  at  O  when  the  beginning  or  ' 
narrow  end  of  the  horn  arrives  there. 

We  mud  alfo  fecure  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  machine  is  fo  much  immerfed  as  to  be  up  to 
the  axis  in  water,  the  capacity  which  thus  fecures  the 
proper  quantity  of  air  will  alfo  take  in  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  But  it  may  be  erefted  fo  as  that  the  fpirals 
fhall  not  even  reach  the  water.  In  this  cafe  it  will  anfwer 
our  purpofe  if  we  join  to  the  end  of  the  horn  a  (coop  or 
fhovel  QRSB,  (fig.  91.)  which  is  fo  formed  as  to  take  in 
at  lead  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the  horn.  This  is  all 
that  is  wanted  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  along  the 
fpiral,  and  more  than  is  neceflary  when  the  water  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fucceeding  fpire;  but  the  overplus  is  dif¬ 
eharged  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  needlefs  to  load  the  machine  with  more  water 
than  is  necedary,  merely  to  throw  it  out  again.  We  think , 
that,  if  t he  horn  occupies  fully  more  than  one-half  of  the 
circumference,  and  contains  as  much  as  will  fill  the  whole 
round,  and  if  the  fcoop  lifts  as  much  as  will  certainly  fill 
the  horn,  it  will  do  very  well.  The  fcoop  mult  be  very 
©pen  on  the  fide  next  the  axis,  that  it  may  not  confine 


the  air  as  foon  as  it  enters  tlie  water.  This  would  hinder 
it  from  receiving  water  enough. 

The  following  dimenfions  of  a  machine  erefted  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  whofe  performance  correfponded  extremely 
well  with  the  theory,  may  ferve  as  an  example.  The  fpiral 
is  formed  on  a  cylinder  of  10  feet  diameter,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  pipe  is  fix  inches.  The  fmaller  end  of  the 
horn  is  of  the  fame  diameter;  it  occupies  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference,  and  is  y-j-^ths  inches  wide  at  the  outer 
end.  Here  it  joins  the  fcoop,  which  lifts  as  much  water 
as  fills  the  horn,  which  contains  4.340  Swedilh  cubic 
inches,  each  =  i'577  Englidi.  The  machine  makes  fix 
turns  in  a  minute,  and  raifes  1354  pounds  of  water,  or 

cubic  feet,  10  feet  high  in  a  minute. 

The  above  account  will,  we  hope,  fufficiently  explain 
the  manner  in  which  this  (ingular  hydraulic  machine  pro¬ 
duces  its  effect.  When  every  thing  is  executed  by  the 
maxims  which  we  have  deduced  from  its  principles,  we 
are  confident  that  its  performance  will  correfpond  to  the 
theory  ;  and  we  have  the  Florentine  machine  as  a  proof  of 
this.  It  raifes  more  than  ten-elevenths  of  what  the  theory 
promifes ;  and  it  is  not  perfeff.  The  fpiral  is  of  equal  ca¬ 
liber,  and  is  formed  on  a  cylinder.  The  friction  is  fo  in- 
confiderable  in  this  machine,  that  it  need  not  be  minded  ; 
but  the  great  excellency  is,  that,  whatever  imperfection 
there  may  be  in  the  arrangement  of  the  air  and  water 
columns,  this  only  affefts  the  elegance  of  the  execution, 
caufing  the  water  to  make  a  few  more  turns  in  the  lpiral 
before  it  can  mount  to  the  height  required  ;  but  wades 
no  power,  becaufe  the  power  employed  is  always  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fum  of  the  vertical  columns  of  water  in  the 
rifing-fide  of  the  machine;  and  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  raifed  by  it  is  in  the  very  fame  proportion.  It 
(hould  be  made  to  move  very  (low,  that  the  water  be  not 
always  dragged  up  by  the  pipes,  which  would  caufe  more 
to  run  over  from  each  column,  and  diminifh  the  preflurc 
of  the  remainder. 

If  the  rifing-pipe  be  made  wide,  and  thus  room  be  left 
for  the  air  to  efcape  freely  up  through  the  water,  it  will 
rife  to  the  height  affigned  ;  but,  if  it  be  narrow,  fo  that 
the  air  cannot  get  up,  it  rifes  almoft  as  flow  as  the  water, 
and  by  this  circumltance  the  water  is  raifed  to  a  much 
greater  height  mixed  with  air,  and  this  with  hardly  any¬ 
more  power.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for 
the  great  performance  of  the  Florentine  machine,  which 
is  aimed  triple  of  what  a  man  can  do  with  the  fined  pump 
that  ever  was  made  ;  indeed  the  performance  is  fo  great, 
that  one  is  apt  to  fufpeft  fome  inaccuracy  in  the  accounts. 
The  entry  into  the  riiing-pipe  fnould  be  no  wider  than  the 
lad  part  of  the  fpiral ;  and  it  would  be  advifable  to  divide 
it  into  four  channels  by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  to  make 
the  rifing-pipe  very  wide,  and  to  put  into  it  a  number  of 
flender  rods,  which  would  divide  it  into  flender  channels 
that  would  completely  entangle  the  air  among  the  water. 
This  will  greatly  increafe  the  height  of  the  heterogeneous 
column. 

It  is  furprifing  that  a  machine  that  is  fo  very  promifing 
fliould  have  attracted  fo  little  notice.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  being  erefted  out  of  Swiflerland,  except  at  Florence 
in  1778.  The  account  of  its  performance  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  very  public  trial  in  1779,  and  honourable  de¬ 
claration  of  its  merit,  by  Sig.  Lorenzo  Ginori,  whoerefled 
another,  which  fully  equalled  it.  It  is  (hortly  mentioned 
by  profeflor  Sulzer  of  Berlin,  in  the  Sammlungen  Vcrmifchlen 
Sc  hr f ten  for  1754.  A  defeription  of  it  is  publifhed  by  the 
Fhilofophical  Society  at  Zurich  in  1766,  and  in  the  deferip- 
tions  published  by  the  Society  in  London  tor  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts  in  1776.  The  celebrated  Daniel  Ber- 
nouilli  has  publiffied  a  very  accurate  theory  of  it  in  the 
Peterfburgh  Commentaries  for  1772,  and  the  machines  at 
Florence  were  erected  according  to  his  inttruftions. 
Baron  Alltromer  in  Sweden  caufed  a  glais  model  of  it  to 
be  made,  to  exhibit  the  internal  motions  for  the  inltruc- 
tion  of  artifts,  and  alfo  ordered  an  operative  engine  to  be 
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creeled  j  but  we  have  not  feer»  any  account  of  its  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  a  very  intricate  machine  in  its  principles  ; 
and  ari  ignorant  engineer,  nay  the  molt  intelligent,  may 
ereft  one  which  fnall  hardly  dp  any  thing  5  and  yet,  by  a 
very  trifling  change,  may  become  very  powerful.  We 
prefume  that  failures  of  this  kind  have  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  engineers  from  it  ;  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  it 
may  be  made  very  effective,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  mull 
be  very  durable.  Fig.  91.  is  a  feftion  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  formed  the  communication  between 
the  fpiral  and  the  rifing-pipe.  P  is  the  end  of  the  hollow 
axis  which  is  united  with  the  folid  iron  axis.  Adjoining 
to  P,  on  the  under  f:de,  is  the  entry  from  the  la  It  turn  of 
the  fpiral.  At  Q  is  the  collar  which  refts  on  the  fupports, 
and  turns  round  in  a  hole  of  bell  metal,  ff  is  a  broad 
flanch  call  in  one  piece  with  the  hollow  part.  Beyond 
this  the  pipe  is  turned  fomewhat  fmaller,  very  round  and 
fmooth,  fo  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  the  riling- pipe,  like 
the  key  of  a  cock.  This  mouth  has  a  plate  ee  attached 
to  it.  There  is  another  plate  dd,  which  is  broader  than  ee, 
and  is  not  fixed  to  the  cylindrical  part,  but  moves  eafily 
round  it.  In  this  plate  are  four  (crews,  fuch  as  g,  g,  which 
go  into  holes  in  the  plate  ff,  and  thus  draw  the  two 
plates  ff  and  dd  together,  with  the  plate  ee  between  them. 
Pieces  of  thin  leather  are  put  on  each  fide  of  ee-,  and  thus 
all  efcape  of  water  is  effectually  prevented,  with  a  very 
moderate  contpreffion  and  friction. 

Archimedes's  Screw. — The  fcrew-engine  or  fpiral -pump, 
called  by  the  Germans  the  water-fnail,  invented  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  is  reprefented.  at  fig.  93.  where  A  B  is  a  cylin¬ 
der,  with  a  flexible-pipe,  CEHOGF,  wrapped  round  its 
circumference  like  a  fcrew.  The  cylinder  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  and  fupported  at  one  extremity. by  the  bent 
pillar  IR,  while  its  other  extremity,  furnilhed  with  a  pi¬ 
vot,  is  immerfed  in  the  water.  When,  by  means  of  the 
handle  K,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis, 
the  water  which  enters  the  lower  orifice  of  the  flexible 
pipe  is  raifed  to  the  top,  and  dilcharged  at  D.  On  fome 
occafions,  when  the  water  to  be  raifed  moves  with  a  con- 
fiderable  velocity,  the  engine  is  put  in  motion  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  floatboards  fixed  at  L,  and  impelled  by  the  current ; 
and,  if  the  water  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  great  height,  another 
cylinder  is  immerfed  in  the  veflel  D,  which  receives  the 
water  from  the  firll  cylinder,  and  is  driven  by  3  pinion 
fixed  at  I.  See  the  Frontifpiece.  In  this  way,  by  having 
a  fucceflion  of  fcrew-engines,  and  a  fucceliion  of  reler- 
voirs,  water  may  be  railed  to  any  altitude.  An  engine 
of  this  kind  is  defcribed  in  Fergufon’s  Leisures,  vol.  ii. 
P-  113- 

In  order  to  explain  the  reafon  why  the  water  rifes  in  the 
fpiral  tube,  let  A  B,  fig.  94.  be  a  fedtion  of  the  engine, 
BCt/DE  the  fpiral  tube,  BF  a  horizontal  line,  or  the 
furface  of  the  flagnant  water  which  is  to  be  raifed,  and 
ABF  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  makes  with 
the  horizon.  Then,  the  water  which  enters  the  extremity 
B  of  the  fpiral  tube  will  defcend  to  C,  and  remain  there 
as  long  as  the  cylinder  is  at  relt.  But,  if  a  motion  of  ro¬ 
tation  be  communicated  to  the  cylinder,  fo  that  the  lowed 
part  C  of  the  fpiral  BCD  move  towards  B,  and  the  points 
d,  D,  E,  towards  C,  and  become  fuccellively  the  lowed 
parts  of  the  fpiral,  the  water  mud  occupy  fucceflivelv  the 
points  d ,  D,  E,  and  therefore  rife  in  the  tube  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  when  the  point  C  moves  toe,  the  point  d 
will  be  at  C  ;  and,  as  the  water  at  C  cannot  rife  along 
with  the  point  C  to  C,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  Cc 
to  the  horizon,  it  mud  occupy  the  point  d  of  the  fpiral, 
when  C  has  moved  to  c;  that  is,  the  water  has  a  tendency 
to  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  fpiral,  and  the  rotatory 
motion  withdraws  this  part  of  the  fpiral  from  the  water, 
and  caufes  it  toafeend  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  By  wrap¬ 
ping  a  cord  round  a  cylinder,  and  inclining  it  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  fothat  the  angle  ABC  may  be  greater  than  the  an¬ 
gle  ABF,  and  then  making  it  revolve  upon  its  axis,  the 
preceding  remarks  will  be  clearly  illudrated.  If  the  di- 
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reflion  of  the  fpiral  BC  (liould  be  horizontal,  that  is,  if  it 
fhould  coincide  with  the  line  B  F,  the  water  will  iiave  no 
tendency  to  move  towards  C,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
raifed  in  the  tube.  For  a  fnnilar  reafon,  it  will  not  rife 
when  the  point  C  is  above  the  horizontal  line  BF.  Con- 
fequently,  in  the  conltruition  of  this  engine,  the  angle 
ABC,  which  the  fpiral  forms  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder, 
mud  always  be  greater  than  the  angle  ABF,  at  which  the 
cylinder  is  inclined  to  the  horizon.  In  practice,  the  an¬ 
gle  of  inclination  ABF  lhould  generally  be  about  500, 
and  the  angle  ABC  about  63°. 

The  theory  of  this  engine  is  treated  at  great  length  by 
Hennert,in  WisDiJfertation fur  la  Vis  d'  Archimede,  Berlin,i  767  ; 
by  Pitot,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  and  by 
Euler  in  the  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  tom.  v.  An  account  of 
Pitot’s  inveftigations  may  be  fee  11  in  Gregory’s  Mechanics, 
vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

Bramah's  Hydrojlalic  Prefs. — This  machine,  invented  by 
Mr.  Bramah  of  Piccadilly,  depends  upon  the  principle, 
that  any  preffure  exerted  upon  a  fluid  mafs  is  propagated 
equally  in  every  direftion.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  95. 
where  A  is  a  (frong  metallic  cylinder,  furnilhed  with  a 
pilton  B  perfectly  water-tight.  Into  the  bottom  of  this 
cylinder  is  inferted  the  end  of  the  bent  tube  C,  the  inte¬ 
rior  orifice  of  which  is  doled  by  the  valve  D.  The  other 
extremity  of  the  tube  communicates  with  the  forcing- 
pump  E,  by  which  water  or  other  fluid  may  be  driven  into 
the  cylinder  A.  Then,  if  any  preffure  is  exerted  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  E  by  means  of  the 
lever  H,  this  preffure  will  be  propagated  to  the  cylinder  A, 
and  exert  a  certain  force  upon  the  piflon  B,  varying  with 
the  relpeftive  areas  of  the  feftions  of  each  cylinder.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  E  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder  A,  and  if  a  force  of  10  pounds  is  exerted  at 
the  handle  H,  then  the  piflon  B  will  be  elevated  with  a 
force  of  10  pounds  ;  if  the  diameter  of  E  be  one-half  that 
of  A,  the  pilton  B  will  be  raifed  with  a  force  of  40  pounds, 
becaufe  the  area  of  the  one  piflon  is  four  times  the  area  of 
the  other.  Or,  in  general,  if  D  be  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  A,  d  that  of  the  cylinder  E,  and  F  the  force 

FxD2 

exerted  at  the  lever  II,  we  (hall  have  d 2  :  D2=nF  :  — — — , 

d 2 

which  is  the  force  exerted  upon  the  piflon  B.  Thus,  if 
dzm  inches,  D=.2^.  inches,  and  F:=io  pounds,  then 

- = - =1440  pounds,  the  force  with  winch 

d 2  2X1 

the  piflon  B  is  elevated.  Now,  as  this  force  increafes  as 
d2  diminilhes,  or  as  F  and  D2  increafe,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  power  of  the  engine  j  for  the  diameter  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  A  may  be  made  of  any  lize,  and  that  of  the  cylinder  E 
exceedingly  fmali,  while  the  power  may  be  (till  farther  in- 
creafed  by  lcngthening<jthe  lever  H.  The  fame  effedts  may 
be  produced  by  injecting  air  into  the  pipe  C  by  means  of 
a  large  globe  fixed  at  its  extremity.  Upon  the  lame  prin¬ 
ciples  the  power  and  motion  of  one  machine  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  another ;  for  we  have  only  to  connedt  the 
two  machines  by  means  of  a  pipe  filled  with  water,  inferted 
at  each  extremity  into  a  cylinder  furnilhed  with  a  pilton. 
By  this  means  the  power  which  deprefles  one  of  the  piltons 
will  be  transferred  along  the  connecting-pipe,  and  will 
elevate  the  other  piflon.  In  the  fame  way  water  may  be 
raifed  out  of  wells  of  any  depth,  and  at  any  diltance  from 
the  place  where  the  power  is  applied.  But  we  mult  refer 
t he  reader,  for  a  detailed  account  of  thefe  applications,  to 
the  fpecification  of  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Bramah  ;  or 
to  Gregory’s  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

The  Ptrfiav  Wheel. — This  is  an  engine  which  raifes  water 
to  a  height  equal  to  its  diameter.  C  D  E  (fig.  96.)  is  the 
w  heel,  driven  by  the  ftream  A  B,  adling  upon  floatboards 
fixed  on  one  fide  of  its  rim.  A  number  of  buckets,  a,  a,  a,  a , 
are  difpofed  on  theoppofite  fide  of  the  rim,  and  fufpended 
by  Itrong  pins,  b,  b,  b,  b,  See.  When  the  wheel  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  the  delcending  buckets  immerfe  into  the  ftream,  and 
9  H  al'cens*. 
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afcend  full  of  water  till  they  reach  the  top  K,  where  they 
{bike  again (t  the  extremity  n  of  the  fixed  refervoir  M,  and, 
being  overfet,  di  (charge  their  contents  into  that  refervoir. 
As  toon  as  the  bucket  quits  the  refervoir,  it  relumes  its 
perpendicular  pofition  by  its  own  weight,  and  defcends  as 
before.  On  each  bucket  is  fixed  a  fpring  r,  which  moves 
over  the  top  of  the  bar  m,  fattened  to  the  refervoir.  By 
this  means  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  is  raifed  above  the 
level  of  its  mouth,  and  its  contents  completely  difcliarged. 

On  fofne  occaiions,  the  Perfian  wheel  is  made  to  raife 
water  only  to  the  height  of  its  axle.  In  this  cafe,  ir.ffead 
of  buckets,  its  fpokes  c,  d,  e,  f  g,  h ,  are  made  of  a  fpifal 
form,  and  hollow-  within,  fo  that  their  inner  extremities 
all  terminate  in  the  box  N  on  the  axle,  and  their  outer  ex¬ 
tremities  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  When  the 
rim  CDEF,  therefore,  is  immerfed  in  the  itream,  the  wa¬ 
ter 'runs  into  the  tubes  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  rifes  in  thefpiral 
fpokes  c,  d,  & c.  and  is  dilcli3rged  from  the  orifices  at  O 
into  the  refervoir  P,  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in 
pipes. 

Of  WATER-MILLS.  Plate  XXVII.  and  XXVIII. 

At  p.  620,  ive  have  fpoken  of  the  antiquity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  water-mills  ;  and,  at  p.  685,  have  fully  de- 
feribed  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  wind-mill  ;  but,  as 
corn-mills  are  very  frequently  impelled  by  water,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  complete  the  (ubjeft  by  deferibing  the  modes  in 
which  this  is  effected. 

In  water-mills,  then,  the  momentum  of  the  water  is  the 
moving  power,  and  the  attrition  of  the  two  ftones  in  grind¬ 
ing  is  the  force  to  be  overcome.  Of  thefe  there  are  three 
kinds  ;  viz.  thofe  where  the  force  of  the  water  is  applied 
above  the  wheel,  called  overfhot-mills  ;  thofe  where  the 
water  (bikes  againft  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  called  brealt- 
mills ;  and  thofe  where  the  water  is  applied  below  the 
■wheel,  which  laft  are  called  under/hot-mills.  Before  we 
{how  the  application  of  thefe  wheels  with  the  interior  ma¬ 
chinery,  we  mutt  fir  ft  clear  the  way  by  deferibing  the  mode 
of  aftion  of  each  of  the  three  fpecies  of  water-wheel  in 
particular. 

i.  An  overjhot- wheel  is  a  wheel  driven  by  the  weight  of 
water  conveyed  into  buckets  difpofed  on  its  circumfer¬ 
ence.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  97.  where  A  B  P  C  is  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel,  furniftied  with  a  number  of 
buckets.  The  canal  M  N  conveys  the  water  into  the  fe- 
cond  bucket  from  the  top  A  a.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
wheel  is  therefore  deftroyed  ;  and  the  power  of  the  buc¬ 
ket  A  a,  to  turn  the  wheel  round  its  centre  of  motion  O, 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  bucket 
were  fufpended  at  m ,  the  extremity  of  the  lever  O  m,  c 
being  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bucket,  and  Own  per¬ 
pendicular  let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  O  to  the  direction  cm, 
in  which  the  force  is  exerted.  In  confequence  of  this 
deftruefion  of  equilibrium,  the  wheel  will  move  round  in 
the  direftion  A  B,  the  bucket  A  a  will  be  at  d,  and  the 
empty  bucket  b  will  take  the  place  of  A  a,  and  receive 
water  from  the  fpout  N.  The  force  afting  on  the  wheel 
is  now  the  water  in  the  bucket  d  afting  with  a  lever  n  O, 
and  the  water  in  the  bucket  A  a  afting  with  a  lever  m  O. 
The  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  therefore  increafe  with  the 
number  of  loaded  buckets,  and  with  their  dittance  from 
the  vertex  of  the  wheel  ;  for  the  lever  by  which  they  tend 
to  turn  the  wheel  about  its  axis,  increases  as  the  buckets 
approach  to  c,  where  their  power,  reprefented  by  eO,  is  a 
maximum.  After  the  buckets  have  patted  e,  the  lever  by 
which  they  aft  gradually  diminifbes,  they  lofe  by  degrees 
a  fmall  portion  of  their  water;  and,  as  foon  as  they 
reach  B,  it  is  completely  difcliarged.  When  the  wheel 
begins  to  move,  its  velocity  will  increafe  rapidly  till  the 
quadrant  of  buckets  be  is  completely  filled.  While  thefe 
buckets  are  defeending  through  the  inferior  quadrant  eP, 
and  the  buckets  on  the  left  hand  of  b  are  receiving  water 
from  the  fpout,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  (till  increafe  ; 
but  the  increments  of  velocity  will  be  fmaller  and  fmaller, 
fincc  the  levers  by  which  the  inferior  buckets  aft  are  gra¬ 
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dually  djminilhing.  As  foon  as  the  hjgheft  bucket  Ac 
has  reached  the  point  B  where  it  is  emptied,  the  whole  fe- 
inicircumference  nearly  of  the  wheel  is  loaded  with  water  ; 
and,  when  the  bucket  at  B  is  difcharging  its. contents,  the 
bucket  at  A  is  filling,  fo  that  the  load  in  the  buckets,  by 
which  the  wheel  is  impelled,  will  he  always  the  fame  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  become  uniform. 

In  order  to  find  the  power  of  the  loaded  arch  to  turn  the 
wheel,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  find  a  weight  which, 
fufpended  at  the  oppofite  extremity  C,  will  balance  the 
loaded  arch  or  keep  it  in  equilibrio,  we  mutt  multiply  the 
weight  of  water  in  each  bucket  by  the  length  of  the  vir¬ 
tual  lever  by  which  it  afts,  and  take  the  Cum  of  all  thefe 
momenta  for  the  momentum  of  the  loaded  arch.  It  will 
be  much  eafter,  however,  and  the  refult  will  he  the  fame, 
if  we  multiply  the  weight  of  all  the  water  on  the  arc  A  B 
by  the  dittance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  G  from  the  ful¬ 
crum  or  centre  of  motion  O.  Now,  by  the  property  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  dittance  .of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  circular  arc  from  its  centre,  is  a  fourth  proportional 
to  half  the  arc,  the  radius,  and  the  fine  of  half  the  arc. 
Since  the  vertical  bucket  b  has  no  power  to  turn  the 
wheel  if  it  were  filled,  and  fince  two  or  three  buckets  be¬ 
tween  B  and  P  are  always  empty,  we  may  fafely  fuppofe 
that  the  loaded  arc  never  exceeds  1600  ;  fo  that,  if  R  ~  r3_ 
dius  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  we  ttiall  have  the  length  of  half 
the  loaded  arc,  or  8oc=iR  X  3-1416  x^5=SX  1396  ;  and 
the  dittance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  trom  the  fulcrum  O, 
_ RXttn.8o° 

— G  u—  ~yr~ - — •  Now,  if  N  be  the  number  of  buc- 
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kets  in  the  wheel,  — - — ,  or - will  be  the  number  of 

360  9 

buckets  in  the  loaded  arc  ;  and,  if  G  be  the  number  of  ale- 
gallons  contained  in  each  bucket,  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  each  bucket  will  he  iouxG  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  therefore,  in  the  loaded  arc,  will  be 
4N 

-—X  io*2  G ;  and  confequently  the  momentum  of  the 
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loaded  arc  will  be  = - x  io’sG  X - 1 - 

9  Rxi'396 

_  „  4N 

X  i°'2  G  X  o,6338=— -  x  (>'465  G  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Hence,  we  have  the  following  rule  ;  Multiply  theconttant 
number  6'4.65  by  §  of  the  number  of  buckets  in  the  wheel, 
and  this  produft  by  the  number  of  ale-gallons  in  each  buc¬ 
ket ;  and  the  refult  will  he  the  effective  weight,  or  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  water  in  the  loaded  arc. 

2.  A  breajl-wheel  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  an  over- 
fliot  and  an  underihot  wheel  ;  and  is  driven  partly  by  the 
impulfe,  but  chiefly  by  the  weight,  of  the  water.  A  water¬ 
wheel  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  at  fig.  98.  where  M  C  is 
the  flream  of  water  falling  on  the  floatboard  0,  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  correfponding  to  the  altitude  mn,  and  afterwards 
afting  by  its  weight  on  the  floatboards  between  0  and  B. 
The  mill-courfe  cB  is  made  concentric  with  the  wheel, 
which  is  fitted  to  it  in  fitch  a  manner  that  very  little  water 
is  allowed  to  efcape  at  the  fides  and  extremities  of  the 
floatboards.  According  to  Mr.  Smeaton;  the  effeft  of  a 
wheel  driven  in  this  manner  is  equal  “to  the  effeft  of  an 
underfhot-wheel  vvhofe  head  of  water  is  equal  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  level  between  the  furface  of  water  in  the  refer¬ 
voir,  and  the  point  where  it  (trikes  the  wheel,  added  to 
that  of  an  overfhot  whole  height  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  point  where  it  It t i lies  the  wheel  and 
the  level  of  the  tail-water.”  That  is,  the  effeft  of  the 
wheel  A  is  equal  to  that  of  an  underffiot-wheel  driven  by 
a  fall  of  water  equal  to  inn,  added  to  that  of  an  over.'hot- 
wheel  whofe  height  is  equal  to  »D. 

Mr.  Lambert  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  has 
ffiown  that,  when  the  floatboards  arrive  at  the  pofition  op, 
they  ought  to  be  horizontal ;  the  point  p  fitoukl  be  lower 
than  0,  in  order  that  the  whole  (pace  between  any  two  ad¬ 
jacent  floatboards  may  be  filled  with  water;  and  that  Cm 
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fiiould  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  floatboards.  He  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  that  a  brealt-vvheel  (hould  be  ufed  when  the  fall 
of  water  is  above  four  feet  in  height,  and.  below  ten.  The 
following  are  the  dimenlionsof  an  excellent  breaft  water¬ 
wheel,  differing  very  little  from  that  which  is  reprefented 
in  the  figure.  The  water,  however,  inltead  of  falling 
through  the  height  C  n,  which  is  16  inches,  is  delivered 
on  the  floatboard  op,  through  an  adjutage  fix  inches  and 
a  half  high.  The  height  n  D  is  four  feet  two  inches  ;  and 
therefore  the  whole  height  C  D  mult  be  five  feet  and  a  half. 
The  radius  of  the  wheel  AB  is  fix  feet  and  a  half,  the 
breadth  of  each  floatboard  fix  inches  and  a  half,  and  their 
depth  28  inches.  The  point  P  of  the  wheel  moves  with 
the  velocity  of  7*588  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  quantity  of 
water  difcharged  in  a  fecond  is  3*266  cubic  feet,  and  the 
force  of  impulfion  upon  the  floatboards  356  poundsavoir- 
dupois.  On  fome  occasions,  buckets  have  been  ufed  in 
hreaft-wheels  inltead  of  floatboards  ;  but  this  is  evidently 
a  difadvantage,  as  the  height  through  which  the  waterafts 
is  diminifhed  by  the  number  of  inches  through  which  the 
water  mult  fall  in  order  to  acquire  the  velocity  of  the  wheel, 
and  alfo  by  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc  above  the  lowelt  point 
of  the  wheel  which  may  be  confidered  as  not  loaded  with 
water. 

3.  An  underjhot-w'aed  is  a  wheel  with  a  number  of  float- 
boards  difpofed  on  its  circumference,  which  receive  the 
impulfe  of  the  water  conveyed  to  the  lower  point  of  the 
wheel  by  an  inclined  canal.  It  is  reprefented  at  fig.  99. 
where  W  W  is  the  water-wheel,  and  ABDFHKMV 
the  canal  or  mill-courfe,  which  conveys  the  water  to  K, 
where  it  ftrikes  the  plane  floatboards  n  0,  See.  and  makes 
the  wheel  revolve  about  its  axis. 

In  order  to  conltruft  the  mill-courfe  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  we  mult  give  but  a  very  fmall  declivity  to  the 
canal  which  conducts  the  water  from  the  ri'ver.  It  will 
be  fufficient  to  make  AB  Hope  about  one  inch  in  200 
yards,  making  the  declivity,  however,  about  half  an  inch 
for  the  firlt  48  yards,  in  order  that  the  water  may  have 
fufficient  velocity  to  prevent  it  from  falling  back  into  the 
river.  The  inclination  of  the  fall,  reprefented  by  the 
angle  GCR,  (hould  be  250  50',  or  CR  the  radius,  (hould 
be  to  G  R  the  tangent,  of  this  angle,  as  too  to  28,  or  as 
25  to  12;  and,  fince  the  furface  of  the  wafer  Sb  is  bent 
from  ab  into  ac  before  it  is  precipitated  down  the  fall, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  incurvate  the  upper  part  BCD  of 
the  courfe  into  B  D,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  may 
jnove  parallel  to  the  water  at  the  furface  of  the  flream. 
For  this  purpofe  take  the  points  B,  D,  about  twelve  inches 
diifant  from  C,  and  raife  the  perpendiculars  BE,  DE. 
The  point  of  ihterfeftion  E  will  be  the  centre  from  which 
the  arc  BD  is  to  be  deferibed ;  the  radius  being  about 
io*i  inches.  Now,  in  order  that  the  w*ater  may  aft  more 
advantageoufly  upon  the  floatboards  of  the  wheel  W  W, 
it  mull  affume  a  horizontal  direftion,  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city  which  it  would  have  acquired  when  it  came  to  the 
point  G.  But,  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  fall  from  C 
to  G,  it  would  dafh  upon  the  horizontal  part  HG,  and 
thus  lofe  a  great  part  of  its  velocity.  It  will  be  neceflary, 
therefore,  to  make  it  move  along  F H,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
to  which  D  F  and  K  H  are  tangents  in  the  points  F  and  H. 
For  this  purpofe  make  G  F  and  G  H  each  equal  to  three 
feet;  and  raife  the  perpendiculars  H  I,  F  I,  which  will  in- 
terfeft  one  another  in  the  point  I,  dillant  about  four  feet 
nine  inches  from  the  points  F  and  H,  and  the  centre  of 
the  arch  FH  will  be  determined.  The  distance  HK, 
through  which  the  water  runs  before  it  acts  upon  the 
wheel,  (hould  not  be  lefs  than  two  or  three  feet,  in  order 
that  the  different  filaments  of  the  fluid  may  have  attained 
a  horizontal  direftion.  If  H  K  were  too  large,  the  ltreatn 
would  fuffer  a  diminution  ot  velocity  by  its  friction  on 
the  bottom  of  the  courfe.  That  no  water  may  efcape  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  of  the  courfe  KH  and  the  extremities 
of  the  floatboards,  ICL  (hould  be  about  three  inches,  and 
the  extremity  0  of  the  floatboard  no  ought  to  reach  below 
the  line  HO,  fufficient  room  being  left  between  0  and 


M  for  the  play  of  the  wheel;  or  KLM  may  be  formed 
into  the  arc  of  a  circle  KM  concentric  with  the  wheel. 
The  line  L  M  V,  which  has  been  called  the  courfe  of  impul- 
fion,  (hould  be  prolonged  fo  as  to  fupport  the  water  as 
long  as  it  can  aft  upon  the  floatboards,  and  (hould  be 
about  nine  inches  dillant  from  O  P,  a  horizontal  line 
pafling  through  O  the  lowed  point  of  the  fall ;  for,  if  O  L 
were  much  lefs  than  nine  inches,  the  water,  having  fpent 
the  greateif  part  of  its  force  in  impelling  the  floatboard, 
would  accumulate  below  the  wheel,  and  retard  its  motion. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  another  courfe,  which  has  been  called 
the  courfe  of  difeharge,  fhould  be  connefted  with  L  M  V  by 
the  curve  V  N  to  preferve  the  remaining  velocity  of  the 
water,  which  would  otherwife  be  difcharged  by  fallinp- 
perpendicularly  from  V  to  N.  The  courfe  of  difeharge, 

•  which  is  reprefented  by  the  lineVZ,  (loping  from  The 
point  O,  (hould  be  about  16  yards  long,  having  an  inch 
of  declivity  for  every  two  yards.  The  canal  which  re- 
condufts  the  water  from  the  courfe  of  difeharge  to  the 
river  (hould  (lope  about  four  inches  in  the  firft  200  yards, 
three  inches  in  the  fecond  200  yards,  decreafing  gradually 
till  it  terminates  in  the  river.  But,  if  the  river  to  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  (hould,  when  (welled  by  the  rains, 
force  the  water  back  upon  the  wheel,  the  canal  mull  have 
a  greater  declivity  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  very  accurate  levelling  is  requi- 
fite  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  mill-courfe. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  none  of  the  water 
(hould  efcape  either  below  the  floatboards,  or  at  their 
fides,  without  contributing  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  courfe 
of  impulfion  KV  (hould  be  wider  than  the  courfe  at  K, 
as  reprefented  at  flg.  100.  where  CD,  the  courfe  of  impul- 
fiqn,  correfponds  with  LV  in  fig.  99.  AB  correfponds 
with  HK,  and  B  C  with  K  L.  The  breadth  of  the  float- 
boards  therefore  (hould  be  wider  than  mn,  and  their  ex¬ 
tremities  (hould  reach  a  little  below  B,  like  no  in  fig.  99. 
When  thefe  precautions  are  properly  taken,  no  water  can 
efcape  without  exerting  its  force  upon  the  floatboards. 

It  has  been  difputed  among  phiiofophers,  whether  the 
wheel  (hould  be  furniflied  with  a  fmall  or  a  great  number 
of  floatboards.  M.  Pitot  lias  (liown,  that,  when  the  float- 
boards  have  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  the  force  of 
impulfion  upon  the  different  furfaces  will  be  reciprocally 
as  their  breadths:  thus,  in  fig.  101.  the  force  of  impul- 
fion  upon  he  will  be  to  the  force  upon  D  O,  as  D  O  to 
he.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  dittance  between  the 
floatboards  (hould  be  equal  to  one-half  of  the  immerfed 
arch  ;  or  that,  when  one  floatboard  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel,  and  perpendicular  to  the  current,  as  D  E,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  floatboard  B  C  (hould  be  juft  leaving  the  dream, 
and  the  fucceeding  one  FG  juff  immerging  into  it.  For, 
when  the  three  floatboards,  FG,DE,BC,  have  the  fame 
pofition  as  in  the  figure,  the  whole  force  of  the  current 
NM  will  aft  upon  DE  when  it  is  in  the  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  pofition  for  receiving  it ;  whereas,  if  another  float- 
board  de  were  inferted  between  F  G  and  DE,  the  part  ig 
would  cover  DO,  and,  by  thus  fubftituting  an  oblique 
for  a  perpendicular  furface,  the  effeft  would  be  dimi- 
niftied  in  the  proportion  of  DO  to  ig.  Hence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  upon  this  principle,  the  depth  of  the  floatboard 
DE  (hould  be  always  equal  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the 
arc  EG. 

Notvvithftanding  the  plaufibility  of  this  reafoning,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  (how  that  it  is  deltitute  of  foun¬ 
dation.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that,  when  one  cf 
the  floatboards  D  E  is  perpendicular  to  the  dream,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  whole  impulfe  of  the  water  in  the  molt  advan¬ 
tageous  manner;  but,  when  it  arrives  at  the  pofition  de, 
and  the  fucceeding  one  F  G  at  the  pofition  fg,  fo  that 
the  angle  e  A g  may  be  bifefted  by  the  perpendicular  A  E, 
the  fituation  of  thefe  floatboards  w  ill  be  the  molt  diiad- 
vantageous,  for  a  great  part  of  the  water  will  efcape  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  g  and  e  of  the  floatboards  w  ithout 
It ri king  them,  and  the  part  ig  of  the  floatboard,  which  is 
really  impelled,  is  lels  than  DE,  and  oblique  to  the  cur¬ 
rent. 
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rent.  The  wheel,  therefore,  mud  move  irregularly,  fome- 
tiines  quick  and  fometimes  flow,  according  to  the  pofition 
of  the  floatboards  with  refpeft  to  the  ftream;  and  this  in¬ 
equality  will  inoreafe  with  the  arc  plunged  in  the  water. 
The  reasoning  of  M.  Pitot,  indeed,  ij  founded  on  the 
fuppofition,  that,  if  another  floatboard  fg  were  placed 
between  FG  and  D  F,  it  would  annihilate  the  force  of 
the  water  that  impels  it,  and  prevent  any  of  the  fluid  from 
finking  the  correfponding  part  DO  of  the  preceding  float- 
board.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for,  when  the  water  has 
a£led  upon  fg,  it  (fill  retains  a  part  of  its  motion,  and, 
after  bending  round  the  extremity  g,  ftrikes  DE  with  its 
remaining  force.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  conclude, 
that  advantage  mu  ft  be  gained  by  ufing  more  floatboards 
than  are  recommended  by  Pitot. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  any  inequality  of  motion  in  the  wheel,  and 
prevent  the  water  from  efcaping  below  the  extremities  of 
the  floatboards,  the  wheel  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  the 
greateft  poflible  number  of  floatboards,  without  loading  it 
too  much,  or  enfeebling  the  rim  on  which  they  are  fixed. 
This  rule  was  firlt  given  by  M.  Dupetit  Vandin,  in  the 
Mem.  des  Sfavans  Etrangers,  tom.  i.  and  it  is  eafily  per¬ 
ceived,  that,  if  the  millwright  fhould  err  in  ufing  too 
many  floatboards,  this  error  in  excefs  will  be  trifling,  and 
that  a  much  greater  lofs  of  power  would  be  occauoned  by 
an  error  in  defeat. 

Thefection  of  the  floatboards  ought  not  to  be  reftan- 
gular  like  abnc,  but  bevelled  like  abmc-,  for,  if  they  were 
rectangular,  the  extremity  bn  would  interrupt  a  portion 
of  the  water  which  would  otherwife  fall  on  the  corre¬ 
fponding  part  of  the  preceding  floatboard.  In  order  to 
find  the  angle  abm,  fubtraCl  from  80  degrees  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  in  the  immerled  arc  C  E  G,  and  the 
half  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  angle  required. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  M.  Pitot  and  other  philofo- 
phers,  that  the  floatboards  (hould  be  a  continuation  of 
the  radius,  or  perpendicular  to  the  rim,  as  in  fig.  99.  This 
indeed  is  true  in  theory;  but  it  appears  from  the  molt 
unqueftionable  experiments,  that  they  fhould  be  inclined 
to  the  radius.  This  important  faft  was  difeovered  by 
Deparcieux  in  1753,  and  proved  by  feveral  experiments. 
When  the  floatboards  are  inclined,  the  water  heaps  up  on 
their  furface,  and  afts  not  only  by  its  impulfe,  but  alfo 
by  its  weight.  The  fame  truth  has  alfo  been  confirmed 
by  the  abbe  Boffut,  the  molt  accurate  of  whofe  experi¬ 
ments  are  contained  in  the  following  Table.  The  wheel 
that  was  employed  was  immerfed  four  inches  vertically  in 
the  water,  and  it  was  furnifhed  with  twelve  floatboards. 


Inclination 
of  the 
Floatboard. 

Number 
of  Pounds 
raifed. 

Time  in  which 
the  Load  was 
raifed  in  feconds 

Number  of 
Turns  made  by 
the  Wheel. 

O 

4-0 

40 

15 

40 

40 

30 

40 

40 

hH 

;  37 

40 

40 

I 

2 

3 

4-  ! 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  Table,  that  the  wheel 
made  the  greattfl  number  of  turns,  or  moved  with  the 
greateft  velocity,  when  the  number  of  floatboards  was  be¬ 
tween  15  and  30.  When  the  water-wheels  are  placed  on 
-canals  that  have  little  declivity,  and  in  which  the  water 
-can  efcape  freely  after  its  impulfe  upon  the  floatboards,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  the  floatboards  a  continuation 
of  the  radius;  but,  when  they  move  in  an  inclined  mill- 
courfe,  an  augmentation  of  velocity  may  be  expetted  from 
an  inclination  of  the  floatboards. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  moft  fcientific  method  of 
conftrufting  the  wheel,  and  delivering  the  water  upon  it's 
.floatboards,  we  have  now  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  it  fhould  move.  It  is  evident,  that  the  velocity  of 


the  wheel  muft  be  always  lefs  than  that  of  the  water  which 
impels  it,  even  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  performed; 
for  a  part  of  the  impelling  power  is  neceflarily  fpent  in 
overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  and  the  reflftance  of 
friction.  It  is  likewife  obvious,  that,  when  the  wheel  has 
little  or  no  velocity,  its  performance  will  be  very  trifling. 
There  is,  confequently,  a  certain  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  water  and  the  wheel,  when  its  effect  is  a 
maximum.  Parent  and  Pitot  found,  that  a  maximum 
efreCl  was  produced  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  was 
one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  water;  and  Defaguliers, 
Maclaurin,  Lambert,  and  Atwood,  have  adopted  their 
conclufions.  In  the  calculus  from  which  this  refult  was 
deduced,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  momentum  or 
force  of  water  upon  the  wheel  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  relative  velocity,  or  as  the  fquare  of  the  difference 
between  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  that  of  the  wheel. 
This  fuppofition,  indeed,  is  perfectly  correCt  when  the 
water  impels  a  (ingle  floatboard;  for,  as  the  number  of 
particles  which  (trike  the  floatboard  in  a  given  time,  and 
alfo  the  momentum  of  thefe,  are  each  as  the  relative  velo¬ 
city  of  the  floatboards,  the  momentum  muft  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  relative  velocity,  that  is,  M==R2,  M  being 
the  momentum  and  R  the  relative  velocity.  But  we 
have  feen,  in  fome  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  the 
water  aCts  on  more  than  one  floatboard  at  a  time.  Now 
the  number  of  floatboards  acted  upon  in  a  given  time  will 
be  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  or  inverfely  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity  j  for,  if  you  increafe  the  relative  velocity, 
the  velocity  of  the  water  remaining  the  fame,  you  muft 
diminifh  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  Confequently,  we 
R2 

(hall  have  M==  —  or  M==R;  that  is,  the  momentum  of 
■  R 

the  water  acting  upon  the  wheel,  is  direftly  as  the  rela¬ 
tive  velocity. 

Let  V  be  now  the  velocity  of  the  ftream,  and  F  the 
force  with  which  it  would  (trike  the  floatboard  at  reft, 
and  v  the  velocity  of  the  wheel.  Then  the  relative  velo¬ 
city  will  be  V — v  ;  and,  (ince  the  veiocity  of  the  water  will 
be  to  its  momentum,  or  the  force  which  it  would  (hike  the 
floatboard  at  reft,  as  the  relative  velocity  is  to  the  real  force 
which  the  water  exerts  againft  the  moving  floatboards, 

„  „  ,  V  —  v  F 

we  mail  have  V  :  V— 1/  =  F  :  Fx~  y-  =~XV — v.  But 

the  effeCt  of  the  wheel  is  mea fured  by  the  product  of  the 
momentum  of  the  water  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  3 
confequently  the  effect  of  the  underftiot- wheel  will  be 

F  F 

v  X  —  X  v  —  v—~y  XVw  —  Now  ^11S  effeil  is  to  be 

a  maximum,  and  therefore  its  fluxion  muft  be  equal  to  o; 
that  is,  v  being  the  variable  quantity,  Vv — 2vv  —  o; 

or  2W  —  Vv.  Dividing  by  v,  we  have  2i/  =  V,  and 
V 

— ,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  will  be  one  half  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  when  the  effect  is  a  maximum. 

An  under(hot-wheel,  with  oblique  floatboards,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Befant,  of  Brompton  ; 
on  whofe  widow  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  1801,  conferred  a  reward  of  ten  guineas; 
and,  as  it  may  be  of  great  fervice  in  many  lituations,  we 
have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it  from  the  xixth  vol.  of 
their  TranfaCtions.  A,  fig.  102.  reprefents  the  body  of  the 
water-wheel,  which  is  hollow,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  and 
is  fo  conftrufted  as  to  refill  the  admiftion  of  water.  B  is 
the  axis  on  which  the  wheel  turns.  C  C  C,  the  float- 
boards,  placed  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  each  Gf 
which  is  firmly  fixed  to  its  rim  and  to  the  body -of  the 
drum,  in  an  oblique  direction.  D  is  the  refervoir  that 
contains  the  water.  E,  the  penltock,  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  water  which  runs  to  the  wheel.  F  repreients 
the  current  that  has  paffed  fuch  wheel.  Fig.  103.  is  a 
front  view  of  the  water-wheel,  exhibiting  the  oblique  di¬ 
rection 
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region  in  which  the  floatboards,  C,  are  placed  on  the  face 
of  the  wheel. 

In  the  common  water-wheels,  more  than  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  fluid  pafles  from  the  gate  through  the  wheel, 
without  affording  it  any  afliftance  :  the  affion  of  the  floats 
is  refitted  by  the  incumbent  atmofphere,  at  the  moment 
when  thefe  leave  the  furface  of  the  tail- water;  and,  as  a 
fimilar  proportion  of  water  with  that  which  pafled  between 
the  floats  at  the  head  neceflarily  flows  between  them  at 
the  tail,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  greatly  impeded.  On 
the  contrary,  by  Mr.  Befant’s  contrivance,  no  water  can 
pal's,  excepting  that  which  afls  with  all  its  force  on  the 
extremity  of  the  wheel;  and,  as  the  floats  emerge  from 
the  water  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  thus  prevented  from  taking  any  effect.  Al¬ 
though  his  new  wheel  is  confiderably  heavier  than  thofe 
conftrufted  on  the  old  plan,  yet  it  revolves  more  eafily  on 
its  axis  ;  the  water  having  a  tendency  to  float  it.  Laftly, 
repeated  experiments  have  proved  Mr.  Befant’s  wheel  to 
be  fo  decidedly  fuperibr,  that,  when  working  in  deep 
tail-water,  it  will  carry  weights  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one;  on  which  account  it  will  be  particularly  fervice- 
able  to  tide-mills. 

Mills  with  oblique  floats  are  mod  ufeful  for  employing 
fmall  ft  reams  which  can  be  delivered  from  a  fpout  with  a 
great  velocity.  M.  Boffin  has  confidered  thefe  with  much 
attention,  and  has  afcertained  the  beft  modes  of  conftruc- 
tion.  There  are  two  which  have  nearly  equal  perfor¬ 
mances  :  i~.  The  vanes  being  placed  like  thofe  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  round  the  rim  of  a  horizontal  or  vertical  wheel,  and 
being  made  much  broader  than  the  vein  of  water  which 
is  to  (trike  them  perpendicularly.  By  thefe  means  it  will 
be  fpread  about  on  the  vane  in  a  thin  flieet,  and  exert  a 
preffure  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  a  column, 
whofe  bafe  is  the  orifice  of  the  fpout,  and  whofe  height  is 
the  fall  producing  the  velocity.  Mills  of  this. kind  are 
much  in  ufe  in  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The  wheel  is  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  the  vertical  axis  carries  the  millftone  ;  fo  that 
the  mill  is  of  the  utmoff  fimplicity,  and  this  is  no  fmall 
recommendation.  Drawings  of  fuch  mills  may  be  feen  in 
Bockler,  Leupold,  and  Belidor.  2.  The  vanes  may  be 
arranged  round  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  not  like  the  fails  of 
a  windmill,  but  in  planes  inclined  to  the  radii,  though 
parallel  to  the  axis,  or  to  the  planes  pafling  through  the 
axis.  They  may  either  (land  on  a  foie,  like  the  oblique 
floats  recommended  by  De  Parcieux  ;  or  they  may  ftand 
on  the  fide  of  the  rim,  not  pointing  to  the  axis,  but  afide 
from  it.  This  difpofition  will  admit  of  the  fpout  being 
more  conveniently  difpofed  either  for  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  wheel. 

In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  where  horizontal 
wheels  are  very  generally  employed,  the  floatboards  are 
made  of  a  curvilineal  form,  fo  as  to  be  concave  towards  the 
ftream.  The  chevalier  de  Borda  obferves,  that  in  theory 
a  double  effefl  is  produced  when  the  floatboards  are  con¬ 
cave,  but  that  this  effect  is  diminifhed  in  praftice  from 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  fluid  enter  and  leave  the  curve 
in  a  proper  direction.  Notwithffanding  this  difficulty, 
however,  and  other  defects  which  might  be  pointed  out, 
horizontal  wheels  with  concave  floatboards  are  always 
i'uperior  to  thofe  in  which  the  floatboards  are  plane,  and 
fometimes  to  vertical  wheels,  when  there  is  a  fufficient 
head  of  water.  If  the  fall  of  water  be  five  or  fix  feet,  a 
horizontal  wheel  with  concave  floatboards  may  be  erected, 
whofe  maximum  effect  will  be  to  that  of  ordinary  vertfi 
cal  wheels  as  3  to  2. 

We  may  now  (how  the  application  of  thefe  wheels  to 
the  work  of  a  corn-mill ;  and  we  (hall  inftance  the  com¬ 
mon  breafl-mill,  where  the  fall  of  water  may  be  about  ten 
feet.  In  Plate  XXVIII.  fig,  104.  A  A  is  the  great  wheel, 
which  is  generally  about  leventeen  or  eighteen  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  from  a,  the  outerinoft  edge  of  any  fioatboard,to  b, 
that  of  its  oppofite  float.  To  this  wheel  the  water  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  channel,  and,  falling  upon  the  wheel, 
turns  it  round.  This  wheel  is  without  the  mill-trough  : 
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but  on  its  axis,  BB,  which  pafles  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  wall,  and  within  the  mill-houfe,  is  a  wheel  D,  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  diameter,  having  61  cogs,  which  turns 
a  trundle  E,  containing  10  upright  (haves  or  rounds  ;  and, 
when  this  is  the  number  of  cogs  and  rounds,  the  trundle 
will  make  6^\,-  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  w  heel. 
The  reafon  of  adding  an  odd  cog,  called  the  hunting-cog, 
to  the  wheel,  is  this  :  that,  as  every  cog  comes  to  the 
trundle,  it  may  take  the  next  ftaff  or  round  behind  the 
one  which  it  took  in  the  former  revolution,  and  thus  it 
will  wear  all  the  parts  of  the  cogs  and  rounds  which  work 
upon  one  another  equally,  and  to  equal  dilfances  from 
one  another,  in  a  little  time;  and  make  a  true  uniform 
motion  throughout  the  whole  work.  The  trundle  is  fixed 
upon  an  iron  axis  called  the  fpindle,  the  lower  end  of 
which  turns  in  a  brafs  foot,  fixed  at  F,  in  the  horizontal 
beam  ST,  called  the  bridge-tree ;  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  fpindle  turns  in  a  wooden  bufli  fixed  into  the  lower 
millftone,  which  lies  upon  beams  in  the  floor  Y  Y.  The 
top  part  of  the  fpindle  above  the  bufli  is  fquare,  and  goes 
into  a  fquare  hole  in  a  ftrong  iron  crofs,  abed,  fig.  105. 
called  the  rynd\  under  which,  and  clofe  to  the  bulh,  is  a 
round  piece  of  thick  leather  upon  the  fpindle,  which  it 
turns  round  at  the  fame  time  as  it  does  the  rynd.  The 
rynd  is  let  into  grooves  in  the  under  furface  of  the  run¬ 
ning  millftone  G,  fig.  104.  and  fo  turns  it  round  in  the 
fame  time  that  the  trundle  E  is  turned  round  by  the  cog¬ 
wheel  D.  This  millftone  has  a  large  hole  quite  through 
its  middle,  called  the  eye  of  the  ftone,  through  which  the 
middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  may 
be  feen;  whilft  the  four  ends  of  the  rynd  lie  hid  below 
the  ftone  in  their  grooves.  The  end  T  of  the  bridge-tree 
TS  (which  fupports  the  upper  millftone  G  upon  the 
fpindle)  is  fixed  into  a  hole  in  the  wall;  and  the  end  S  is 
let  into  a  beam  Q  R  called  the  brayer,  whofe  end  R  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  a  mortife,  and  its  other  end  Q  hangs  by  a 
ftrong  iron  rod  P,  which  goes  through  the  floor  Y  Y,  and 
has  a  ferew-nut  at  its  top  at  O  ;  by  the  turning  of  which 
nut,  the  end  Q  of  the  brayer  is  raifed  or  depreffed  at  plea- 
fure;  and,  confequently,  the  bridge-tree  TS  and  upper 
millftone.  By  this  means  the  upper  millftone  may  be  let 
as  clofe  to  the  under  one,  or  raifed  as  high  from  it,  as  the 
miller  pleafes.  The  nearer  the  millftones  are  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  finer  they  grind  the  corn  ;  and  the  more  remote 
from  one  another,  the  coarfer.  The  upper  millftone  G 
is  inclofcd  in  a  round  box  H,  which  does  not  touch  it 
any-where  ;  and  is  about  an  inch  diftant  from  its  edge  all 
around.  On  the  top  of  this  box  ftands  a  frame  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  hopper  kk,  to  which  is  hung  the  (hoe  I,  by  two 
lines  fattened  to  the  hind-part  of  it,‘  fixed  upon  hooks  in 
the  hopper,  and  by  one  end  of  the  crook-ftring  K  faftened 
to  the  fore-part  of  it  at  i ;  the  other  end  being  twifted 
round  the  pin  L.  As  the  pin  is  turned  one  way,  the  firing 
draws  up  the  fhoe  clofer  to  the  hopper,  and  fo  leflens  the 
aperture  between  them  ;  and,  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other 
way,  it  lets  down  the  fhoe,  and  enlarges  the  aperture.  If 
the  (hoc  be  drawn  up  quite  to  the  hopper,  no  corn  can 
fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  mill ;  if  it  be  let  a  little 
down,  fome  will  fall:  and  the  quantity  will  be  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  the  fhoe  is  more  or  lefs  let  down.  For 
the  hopper  is  open  at  bottom,  and  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fhoe,  not  direftly  under  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper,  but  forwarder  towards  the  end  i,  over  the  middle 
of  the  eye  of  the  millftone.  There  is  a  fquare  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  fpindle,  in  which  is  put  the  feeder  e,  fig.  105. 
this  feeder  (as  the  fpindle  turns  round)  jogs  the  (hoe  three 
times  in  each  revolution,  and  fo  caules  the  corn  to  run 
conftantly  down  from  the  hopper,  through  the  (hoe,  into 
the  eye  of  the  millftone,  where  it  falls  upon  the  top  of  the 
rynd,  and  is,  by  the  motion  of  the  rynd  and  the  leather  un¬ 
der  it,  thrown  below  the  upper  ftone,  and  ground  between 
it  and  the  lower  one.  The  violent  motion  of  the  ftone 
creates  a  centrifugal  force  in  the  corn  going  round  with 
it,  by  which  means  it  gets  farther  and  farther  from  the 
centre,  as  in  a  fpiral,  in  every  revolution,  until  it  is 
9  I  thrown 
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thrown  quite  out ;  and,  being  then  ground,  it  falls  through 
a  fpout  M,  called  the  mill-eye,  into  the  trough  N.  When 
the  mill  is  fed  too  fall,  the  corn  bears  up  the  hone,  and 
is  ground  too  coarfe ;  and  befides,  it  clogs  the  mill  fo  as 
to  make  it  go  too  flow.  When  the  mill  is  too  flowly  fed, 
it  goes  too  fait,  and  the  (tones,  by  their  attrition,  are  apt 
to  lirike  fire  againfi  one  another.  Both  which  inconve- 
niencies  are  avoided  by  turning  the  pin  L,  backwards  or 
forwards,  which  draws  up  or  lets  down  the  (hoe  ;  and  lb 
regulates  the  feeding  as  the  miller  fees  convenient. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
the  cog-wheel  in  fig.  104.  turns  a  large  trundle,  on  whofe 
axis  is  fixed  a  horizontal  wheel,  with  cogs  all  around  its 
edge,  turning  two  trundles  at  the  fame  time  ;  whofe  axis 
orlpindles  turn  two  millflones.  When  there  is  not  work 
for  them  both,  either  may  be  made  to  lie  quiet,  by  taking 
out  one  of  the  (laves  of  its  trundle,  and  turning  the  va¬ 
cant  place  towards  the  horizontal  cog-wheel.  And  there 
may  be  a  wheel  fixed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  great  up¬ 
right  axle  of  this  wheel  for  turning  a  couple  of  bolting- 
mills;  and  other  work  for  drawing  up  the  facks,  fanning 
and  cleaning  the  corn,  (harpening  of  tools,  &c.  As  the 
water  adds  upon  an  overfliot-mill  both  by  impulfe  and 
weight,  fo  does  it  likewife  upon  a  bread-mill,  or  that 
where  the  water  comes  upon  the  bread  or  middle  part  of 
the  wheel :  and  here,  though  the  weight  of  the  water  is 
not  fo  great  as  in  the  oVerfhot-niill,  being  contained  in  the 
buckets  of  the  lower  quarter  only;  yet  the  impulfe  of  the 
water  is  much  greater,  the  height  of  the  water  being  in¬ 
creased  nearly  the  femi-diameter  of  the  great  wheel,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  If  the  height  of  the  water  remain 
the  lame,  the  aperture  of  the  pendock  mud  be  enlarged 
to  nearly  twice  the  area,  that  the  force  may  be  the  fame  ; 
fo  that,  to  produce  the  fame  effect,  twice  as  much  water  is 
neceffary  for  the  bread- mill  as  for  an  overfliot  one,  every 
thing  elfe  being  the  fame. 

Mr.  Fergufon  obferves,  that  where  there  is  but  a  final  1 
quantity  of  water,  and  a  fall  great  enough  for  the  wheel 
to  lie  under  it,  the  bucket  or  overfliot  wheel  is  always 
•ufed.  But  where  there  is  a  large  body  of  water,  with  a 
little  fall,  the  bread  or  floatboard  wheel  mud  take  place. 
As  to  the  underfnot-mill,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  only 
the  impulfe  from  the  water;  and  therefore,  the  height  of 
the  water  remaining  the  fame,  there  mud  be  a  larger  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  pendock  for  the  difcharge  of  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  produce  the 
fame  effect  as  the  overihot  or  bread-mill ;  whence  a 
greater  expenfe  of  water  will  be  made  here  than  in  any 
other  mill,  and  can  only  be  fupplied  for  a  condancy  by  a 
river;  and  where  this  can  be  had,  the  underdiot  is  the 
eafied,  cheapeft,  and  mod  Ample,  Itrudture  of  which  a  mill 
is  capable.  Dr.  Defaguliers,  having  had  occafion  to  exa¬ 
mine  many  underfnot  and  overfliot  mills,  generally  found 
that  a  well-made  overfliot-mill  ground  as  much  corn  in 
the  fame  time  as  an  underlhot-mill  with  ten  times  lei's 
water;  fuppofing  the  fall  of  water  at  the  overfliot  to  be 
twenty  feet,  and  at  the  underfliot  to  be  about  fix  or  (even 
feet :  and  he  generally  obferved,  that  the  wheel  of  the 
overfliot-mill  was  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  diameter,  with 
a  head  of  water  of  four  or  five  feet,  to  drive  the  water 
into  the  buckets  with  fome  momentum. 

Mr.  Fergufon  lias  given  the  following  directions  howto 
condrufi  water-mills,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  greated  degree  of 
perfeftion. — When  the  fioatboards  of  the  water-wheel 
move  with  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  that 
afts  upon  them,  the  water  lias  the  greated  power  to  turn 
the  mill :  and,  when  the  millltone  makes  about  fixty  revo¬ 
lutions  in  a  minute,  it  is  found  to  do  its  work  the  bed. 
For,  when  it  makes  but.  about  forty  or  fifty,  it  grinds 
too  flowly  ;  and,  when  it  makes  more  than  feventy,  it 
heats  the  meal  too  much,  and  cuts  the  bran  Co  fmall,  that 
a  great  part  of  it  mixes  with  the  meal,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  from  it  by  lifting  or  bolting.  Confequently, 
the  utmofl  perfection  of  mill-work  lies  in  making  the  train 
fo  as  that  the  millltone  lhall  make  about  fixty  turns  in  a 


minute  when  the  water-wheel  moves  with  a  third  part  of 
the  velocity  of  the  water.  To  have  it  fo,  obferve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  : 

1.  Meafure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of  wa¬ 
ter,  in  feet,  above  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  where  it  is 
let  out  to  aft  by  impulfe  againd  the  fioatboards  on  the 
lowed  fide  of  the  underi'hot-wheel. 

2.  Multiply  this  cooltant  number,  64-2882,  by  the 
height  of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  extraft  the  iquare  root  of 
the  produft,  which  (hall  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fall,  or  the  number  of  feet  the  water 
moves  per  fecond. 

3.  Divide  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  3  ;  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  Cliall  be  the  velocity  of  the  doats  of  the  wheel  in  feet 
per  fecond. 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  feet,  by 
the  velocity  of  its  floats  ;  and  the  quotient  (hall  be  the 
number  of  leconds  in  one  turn  or  revolution  of  the  great 
water-wheel,  on  whofe  axis  the  cog-wheel  that  turns  the 
trundle  is  fixed. 

5.  Divide  60  by  the  number  of  feconds  in  a  turn  of  the 
water-wheel  or  cog-wheel;  and  the  quotient  (hall  be  the 
number  of  turns  of  either  of  thele  wheels  in  a  minute. 

6.  By  this  number  of  turns  divide  60  (the  number  of 
turns  the  millflone  ought  to  have  in  a  minute)  ;  and  the 
quotient  (hall  be  the  number  of  turns  the  millltone  ought 
to  have  for  one  turn  of  the  water  or  cog-wheel.  Then, 

7.  As  the  required  number  of  turns. of  the  millflone  in 
a  minute  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  cog-wheel  in 
a  minute,  fo  mud  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  be 
to  the  number  of  daves  in  the  trundle  on  the  axis  of 
the  millflone,  in  the  neared  whole  number  that  can  he 
found. 

Dr.  Barker  invented  a  curious  kind  of  overfliot  water¬ 
mill,  which,  without  either  wheel  or  trundle,  performs  the 
operation  of  grinding  corn.  This  mill  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  106.  in  which  A  is  a  pipe  or  channel  that  brings  water 
from  a  refervoir  to  the  upright  tube  B.  The  water  runs 
down  the  tube,  and  thence  into  the  horizontal  trunk  C  C, 
which  has  equal  arms;  and,  ladly,  runs  out  through  holes 
at  d  and  e,  opening  on  contrary  fides  near  the  ends  of  thole 
arms.  Thele  orifices  d,  e,  have  Aiders  fitted  to  them,  fo 
that  their  magnitude  may  be  increafed  or  diminifned  at 
pleafure.  The  upright  fpindle  D  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk,  and  ferewed  to  it  below  by  the  nutg;  and  it 
is  fixed  to  the  upright  tube  by  two  crofs  bars  at  f fo 
that,  if  the  tube  B  and  trunk  C  be  turned  round,  the 
fpindle  D  will  be  turned  alio.  The  top  of  the  fniudle 
goes  Iquare  into  the  rynd  of  the  upper  mill-done  H,  as  in 
common  mills;  and  as  the  trunk,  tube,  and  fpindle,  turn 
round,  the  millltone  is  turned  round  thereby.  The  lower 
or  quiefeent  millflone  is  reprefented  by  I ;  and  K  is  the 
floor  on  which  it  reds,  in  which  is  the  hole  L  to,  let  the 
meal  run  through,  and  fall  down  into  a  trough  M.  The 
hoop  or  cafethat  goes  round  the  millflone  reds  on  the 
floor  K,  and  iupports  the  hopper,  in  the  common  way.. 
The  lower  end  of  the  fpindle  turns  in  a  hole  in.  the  bridge- 
tree  F  G,  which  fupports  the  millltone,  tube,  fpindle,  and 
trunk.  This  tree  is  moveable  on  a  pin  at  h  ;  and  its  other 
end  is  fupported  by  an  iron-rod  N  fixed  into  ir,  the  top 
of  the  rod  going  through  the  fixed  bracket  O,  and  having.' 
a  fc.rew-nut  0  upon  it,  above  the  bracket.  By  turning  this 
nut  forward  or  backward,  the  millflone  israifed  or  lowered 
at  pleafure.  Whilfl  the  tube  B  is  kept  full  of  water  from 
the  pipe  A,  and  the  water  continues  to  run  out  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  trunk  ;  the  upper  millltone  H,  together 
with  the  trunk,  tube,  and  fpindle,  turn  round.  But,  if  the 
holes  in  the  trunk  were  flopped,  no  motion  would  enfue, 
even  though  the  tube  and  trunk  were  full  of  water.  For, 
if  there  were  no  hole  in  the  trunk,  the  prelfure  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  would  be  equal  againd  all  parts  of  its  fides  within. 
But,  when  the  water  has  free  egrefs  through  the  holes,  its 
prelfure  there  is  entirely  removed  ;  and  the  prelfure  againd 
the  parts  of  the  fides  which  are  oppolite  to  the  holes  turns 
the  machine.  If  any  other  kind  of  machinery  is  to  be 
_  driven.; 
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driven,  the  fpindle  D  may  be  prolonged  to  X,  and  a  (mail 
wheel  W  fixed  to  its  extremity,  which  will  communicate 
its  motion  to  any  fpecies  of  mechanifm. 

It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that,  although  this  machine 
was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and  ;  p- 
pears  to  have  fuch  advantage  in  point  of  fimpliciry,  it  has 
never  come  into  ufe.  So  little  has  Dr.  Defaguliers’s  ac¬ 
count  been  attended  to  (although  it  is  mentioned  by  him 
as  an  excellent  machine,  and  as  highly  inltruciive  to  the 
hydrauiift),  that  the  fame  invention  was  again  brought 
forward  by  a  German  profeffor  (Segner)  as  his  own,  and 
has  been  honoured  by  a  feries  of  elaborate  difquititions 
concerning  its  theory  and  performance  by  Euler  and  by 
John  Bernouilli.  Euler’s  differtations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1751,  &c.  and  in 
the  Nov.  Comment.  Petropol.  tom.  vi.  Bernouilli’s  are  at 
the  end  of  his  Hydraulics.  Both  thefe  authors  agree  in 
-faying,  that  this  machine  excels  all  other  methods  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  force  of  water.  Simple  as  it  appears,  its  true 
theory,  and  the  belt  form  of  con  ft  ruction,  are  molt  ab- 
tirufe  anil  delicate  fubjefts  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  fuch 
an  account  of  its  principles  as  will  he  underftood  by  an 
ordinary  reader.  We  fee,  in  general,  that  the  machine 
mult  pi  els  backwards;  and  little  inveftigation  fufiices  for 
underltanding  the  intenfity  of  this  preffure  when  the  ma¬ 
chine.  is  at  reft.  But,  when  it  is  allowed  to  run  back¬ 
wards,  withdrawing  itf'elf  from  the  preffure,  the  intenfity 
of  it  is  diminiflied  ;  and,  if  no  other  circumftances  inter¬ 
vened,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  fay  what  particular  pref¬ 
fure  correfponded  to  any  rate  of  motion.  Accordingly, 
Defaguliers,  prefuming  on  the  fimplicity  of  the  machine, 
affirms  the  preffure  to  be  the  weight  of  a  column,  which 
would  produce  a  velocity  of  efflux  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  and  of  the  machine;  and 
hence  he  deduces,  that  its  performance  will  be  the  greateft 
po.ffible,  when  its  retrograde  velocity  is  one-third  of  the 
velocity  acquired  by  falling  from  the  f'urface,  in  which 
cafe,  it  will  raife  g^-ths  of  the  water  expended  to  the  fame 
height,  which  is  double  the  performance  of  a  mill  a&ed 
on  by  the  impulfe  of  water.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfefl 
account  of  the  operation.  When  the  machine  (conflrufl- 
ed  exactly  as  we  have  deferibed)  moves  round,  the  water 
which  iffues  defeends  in  the  vertical  trunk,  and  then, 
moving  along  the  horizontal  arms,  partakes  of  this  circu¬ 
lar  motion.  This  excites  a  centrifugal  force,  which  is 
exerted  againlt  the  ends  of  the  arms  by  the  intervention 
of  the  thud.  The  whole  fluid  is  fubjeiffed  to  this  preffure 
(increafing  for  every  (eftion  acrofs  the  arm  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  diftance  from  the  axis),  and  every  particle  is 
preffed  with  the  accumulated  centrifugal  forces  of  all  the 
feddions  that  are  nearer  to  the  axis.  Every  leffion  there¬ 
fore  fuftains  an  acfual  preffure  proportional  to  the  fquare 
of  its  diltance  from  the  axis.  This  increafes  the  velocity 
of  efflux,  and  this  increafes,  the  velocity  of  revolution  ; 
and  this  mutual  co-operation  wouid  feem  to  terminate  in 
an  infinite  velocity  of  both  motions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  circular  motion  mull  be  given  anew  to  every 
particle  of  water  as  it  enters  the  horizontal  arm.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  the  motion  already  in  the  arm,  and  at 
its  expenfe.  Thus  there  mult  be  a  velocity  which  cannot 
be  overpaffed  even  by  an  unloaded  machine.  But  it  is 
alfo  plain,  that,  by  making  the  horizontal  arm  very  capa¬ 
cious,  the  motion  of  the  water  from  the  axis  to  the  jet  may 
be  made  very  flow,  and  much  of  this  diminution  of  circu¬ 
lar  motion  prevented. 

Mr.  Waring,  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society, 
has  given  a  theory  of  Barker’s  mill  with  the  improvement 
of  M.  Math-on  de  la  Cour,  which  he  has  ftrangely  aferibed 
to  a  Mr.  Rumfey  about  twenty  years  after  it  was  publifhed 
in  Rozier’.s  Journal  de  Phyiique,  jan.  and  Auguft  1775. 
The  improvement  is  this;  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
refervoir,  not  by  a  pipe  as  A  D  B,  in  great  part  of  which 
the  fpindle.turns,  but  by  a  pipe  be,  which  defeends  from  A, 
without  the  frame,  till  it  reaches  as  low,  or  lower,  than  G  5 
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and  then  to  be  conveyed  by  3  curvilinear  neck  and  collar 
from  G  to  g,  where  it  enters  the  arms,  as  is  fhown  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  in  this  form  is  evident. 
It  is  now  an  underfhot-mill.  The  water,  preffed  by  the 
columns  be,  flows  out  at  the  holes  c  and  d,  and  the  unba¬ 
lanced  preffure  on  the  oppofite  iicies  of  the  arms  forces 
them  round.  The  compendioufnefs  and  other  advantages 
of  this  conftruflion  are  molt  ftriking,  allowing  us  to  make 
ufe  of  the  greateft  fall  without  any  increafe  of  the  fize  of 
the  machine.  It  undoubtedly  enables  us  to  employ  a  (tream 
of  water  too  f'canty  to  be  employed  in  any  other  form. 
The  author  gives  the  dimenfions  of  an  engine  which  he 
had  leen  at  Bourg  Argental.  c  d  is  92  inches, and  its  dia¬ 
meter  3  inches  ;  the  diameter  of  each  orifice  is  i-J- ;  b  c  is  2 1 
feet;  the  pipe  D  was  fitted  into  C  by  grinding;  and  the 
internal  diameter  of  D  is  2  inches.  When  the  machine 
was  performing  no  work,  or  was  unloaded,  and  emitted 
water  by  one  hole  only,  it  made  115  turns  in  a  minute. 
This  gives  a  velocity  of  46  feet  per  fecond  for  the  hole. 
This  is  a  curious  raft  :  for  the  water  would  ilfue  from  this 
hole  at  reft  with  the  velocity  of  37-J.  This  great  velocity 
(which  was  much  lefs  than  the  velocity  with  which  the 
water  actually  quitted  the  pipe)  was  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  prodigious  centrifugal  force,  which  was 
nearly  17  times  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  orifice. 
The  empty  machine  weighed  80  pounds;  and  its  weight 
was  half-Cupported  by  the  upper  preffure  of  the  water,  fo 
that  the  friffion  of  the  pivots  was  much  diminifhed.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  given  no  account  of  any  work 
done  by  the  machine.  Indeed  it  was  only  working  ven¬ 
tilators  for  a  large  hall.  His  theory  by  no  means  embraces 
all  its  principles,  nor  is  it  well  founded.  Indeed  Mr.  Olin- 
thus  Gregory  (Mechanics,  vol.  ii.)  obferves,  that  molt  of 
the  authors  w  ho  have  attempted  to  lay  down  the  theory  of 
this  mill  have  fallen  into  error ;  he  conliders  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Waring  (to  which  we  have  alluded)  as  the  molt  in¬ 
genious;  yet  ht  makes  the  effedt  of  the  machine  equal 
only  to  that  of  a  good  underfhot-  wheel  moved  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  falling  through  the  fame  height. 
Mr.  Gregory  has  examined  this  fyftem  with  great  attention 
and  judgment;  and  from  the  invertigation  he  deduces  the 
following'  practical  rules,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to  thofe 
who  may  wiffl  to  make  experiments  on  the  effeft  of  this 
interefting  machine. 

1.  Make  the  arm  of  the  rotatory  trunk  or  arm  C,  from 
the  centre  of  motion  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture,  of  any 
convenient  length,  not  lefs  than  one-third  (one-ninth  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.Gregory,  who  has  corrected  fome  of  Waring’s 
numbers)  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water’s  fur- 
face  above  their  centres. 

2.  Multiply  the  length  'of  the  arm  in  feet  by  '614,  and 
take  the  fquare-root  of  the  product  for  the  proper  time  of 
a  revolution  in  feconds,  and  adapt  the  other  parts  of  the 
machinery  to  this  velocity  ;  or,  if  the  time  of  a  revolution, 
be  given,  multiply  the  fquare  of  this  time  by  1-63  for  the  , 
proportional  length  of  the  arm. 

3.  Multiply  together  the  breadth,  depth,  and  velocity 
per  fecond,  of  the  face,  and  divide  the  laft  product  by 
i8-47  times  (i4'27  according  to  Mr.  Gregory)  the  fquare- 
root  of  the  height,  for  the  area  of  either  aperture. 

4.  Multiply  the  area  of  either  aperture  by  the  height  of 
the  fall  of  water,  and  the  prod  lift  by  413  pounds  (55775 
according  to  Mr.  Gregory),  for  the  moving  force  eftirnated 
at  the  centres  of  the  apertures  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

5.  The  power  and  velocity  at  the  apertures  may  he  ea- 
fily  reduced  to  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  the  limpleft 
mechanical  rules. 

We  repeat  our  wifbes,  that  engineers  would  endeavour 
to  bring  this  machine  into  ufe,  feeing  many  fituations 
where  it  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage.  Suppofe, 
for  inftance,  a  fmall  lupply  ot  water  from  a  great  height 
applied  in  this  manner  to  a  centrifugal  pump,  or  to  a  hair 
belt  paffing  over  a  pulley,  and  dipping  in  the  water  of  a 
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deep  well.  This  would  be  an  hydraulic  machine  exceed¬ 
ing  all  others  in  fimplicify  and  durability,  though  inferior 
in  eft'eCt  to  feme  other  confti  uCtions. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  F.  R.S.  was  celebrated  for 
his  accuracy  and  judgment  in  the  proportions  of  his  mills, 
particularly  thole  turned  by  water.  We  (hall  therefore 
defcribe  an  overlhot  flour-mill,  which  was  ereCted  from 
his  defigns,  at  the  viCtualling-lioufe  for  the  navy  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  in  1781.  Fig.  107.  reprefents  the  whole  mill,  by  a 
longitudinal  feCtion  of  the  houfe;  and  fig.  108.  another 
feCtion,  taken  perpendicular  to  the  former.  The  mill  is 
double;  that  is,  the  water- wheel,  A  A,  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  two  buildings,  only  one  of  which  is  reprefented  in 
fig.  108.  and  the  wall,  B  B,  of  the  other,  is  one  fide  of  a 
houfe,  containing  exactly  the  fame  machinery  as  that 
.which  is  delineated.  Over  the  water-wheel  two  large 
citterns,  or  troughs,  C,  D,  are  placed,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  large  iron-pipe  E,  (fig.  107.)  and 
one  of  thefe  troughs,  C,  has  a  pipe  or  trough,  leading 
water  into  it,  from  the  pump  of  a  fleam-engine  which 
fupplies  the  water  for  the  mill  ;  in  the  other  trough,  D, 
is  a  (buttle  rz,  which,  being  raifed  up,  permits  the  water 
to  iffue  from  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  trough,  and  fly  for¬ 
wards  horizontally  through  a  proper  finite,  or  pentruugh, 
into  the  buckets  of  the  wheel  A.  The  form  of  thefe 
buckets  is  fliown,  by  a  portion  of  the  wheel  reprefented 
in  feCtion  for  that  purpofe.  The  buckets,  which  are  thus 
filled  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  defeend  by  their  weight, 
turning  the  wheel  round,  till  they  come  to  the  lowelt  part 
of  the  wheel  ;  and  here,  by  the  buckets  becoming  inverted, 
the  water  is  difeharged  from  them,  and  they  go  up  empty 
to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  where  they  are  filled  again  from 
the  trough.  In  this  manner,  one  fide  of  the  wheel  being 
always  loaded  by  the  buckets  full  of  water,  and  the  other 
fide  being  empty,  it  has  a  conflant  tendency  to  turn  round. 
The  axis  of  the  wheel  has  a  large  fpur-wheel,  T,  fixed 
upon  its  extreme  end,  which  being-furnifhed  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  cogs,  as  fliown  in  fig.  1.08,  communicates  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  lanterns  or  trundles,  F,  G,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  it ;  the  latter,  G,  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  an 
horizontal  draft  H,  extending  beneath  the  millflones, 
fituated  at  I  I  and  L:  it  aCluates  the  upper  (lone  of  each 
pair,  by  means  of  crown  or  face  wheels  K  K  K,  which 
turn  the  pinions  fixed  at  the  lower  enus  of  the  refpeCtive 
fpindles  dd.  The  foot  of  the  fpindle  reds  in  a  brafs 
focket,  fixed  in  a  lever  w,  called  the  bridge-tree  ;  its  ful¬ 
crum  is  in  the  folid  wall,  W,  fig.  107,  at  one  end,  and 
the  other  reds. on  the  middle  of  a  fecond  lever  X,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  former,  called  the  brayer,  one  end  of  which 
has  a  fulcrum  in  the  framing,  fig.  108,  and  the  other  is 
fupported  by  a  ferew,  which  the  miller  turns  round,  to 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  upper  done,  and  adjud  the  didance 
between  them  at  pleafure,  according  as  he  wifhes  to  grind 
finer  or  coarfer  flour.  The  upper  trundle,  F,  is  fixed  upon 
a  fliaft,  which  carries  two  face-wheels,  c,f\  the  teeth  of 
thefe  wheels  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  either  of  them 
can  be  made  to  work  a  pinion,  g,  fig.  107,  fixed  upon  the 
end  of  an  axis  h,  which  at  the- other  end  has  a  cog-wheel 
turning  a  pinion  at  k,  on  the  end  of  the  fpindle  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  M,  for  drefling  flour.  This  machine  confids  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  frame,  covered  with  wire-cloth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  finenefs  ;  the  fined  being  at  the  end  A, 
which  is  the  mod  elevated  ;  every  one  of  the  lengths,  as  it 
goes  towards  the  other  end,  is  covered  with  a  coarfer  kind 
of  wire-cloth,  for  fifting  the  flour.  Within  this  cylinder, 
which  is  flationary,  a  reel  is  fituated;  its  axis  being  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  turned  round  by 
t  he  pinion  k  ;  the  rails  of  this  reel  are  provided  with  hair 
brufhes,  which,  as  they  revolve,  brufh  againd  the  interior 
wire  furface  of  the  cylinder.  The  machine  is  provided 
withaftioe  or  jigger,  very  fimilar  to  that  of  the  millflones, 
to  bring  down  the  flour  or  meal  through  a  trough,  from 
the  floor  above,  where  it  is  kept  after  being  ground:  the 
meal,  being  by  this  means  gradually  fed  into  the  cylinder, 
is,  by  tlie  motion  of  the  brufhes  on  the  reel,  lifted  or  rub¬ 


bed  through  the  wire ;  the  fined  of  the  flour  will  of  courfe 
go  through  at  the  upper  end,  but  no  other  kind;  the  fe¬ 
cond  through  the  next  divifion,  and  fo  on  till  the  bran  falls 
out  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  being  too  coarfe  to  go 
through  any  of  the  wires.  The  cylinder  is  enclofed  in  a 
tight  and  clofe  box  M,  to  prevent  wade  by  the  flour  fly¬ 
ing  about;  and  the  box  has  partitions,  which  divide  it 
into  as  many  lengths  as  the  cylinder  has  different  kinds 
of  wire.  Thus  each  divifion  of  the  box  receives  a  diffe¬ 
rent  quality  of  flour;  and  fpouts  being  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  floor  beneath,  facks  can  be  filled  at  them 
without  wade  or  inconvenience.  The  piniong,  for  turn¬ 
ing  the  drefling-machine,  can  be  made  to  turn  either  way, 
by  engaging  it  with  the  teeth  of  either  of  the  cog-wheels 
e,  f,  which,  aCting  on  the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  pinion  g, 
give  the  means  of  turning  it  in  either  direction  at  pleafure. 
The  pinion  is  of  l’uch  a  diameter,  that  it  cannot  be  en¬ 
gaged  with  both  wheels  at  once;  and  the  upright  lever  r, 
which  fupports  the  pivot  of  its  axis  h,  can  be  thrown  to 
either  fide,  as  is  fliown  in  fig.  108.  for  its  lower  end  moves 
on  a  centre  at  the  floor,  and  at  top  it  is  guided  by  a  groove 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  and  can  be  faf- 
tened  at  either  fide  by  a  pin,  fo  as  to  throw  the  pinion  in 
gear  with  either  e  or/.  The  objeCT  of  this  contrivance  is, 
that,  when  the  machine  M  has  for  a  long  time  been  run¬ 
ning  in  one  direction,  and  its  bruflies  become  worn,  or 
bent  on  one  fide,  its  motion  may  be  reverted,  to  give  them 
an  equal  wear  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  wheel,  e,  has 
another  fixed  to  it  at  the  back,  (fee  fig.  108.)  which  ac¬ 
tuates  a  cog-wheel  N,  upon  the  end  of  a  roller,  having  a 
rope  wound  round  it,  for  drawing  up  facks  of  corn  or 
flour  from  one  floor  of  the  mill  to  another.  This  rope 
pafles  upwards  from  the  roller  to  the  roof  of  the  building, 
where  it  pafles  over  a  pulley,  and  thence  defeends  through 
fquare  holes  in  the  feveral  floors  to  the  ground.  Thefe 
holes  are  covered  by  double  doors,  opening  upwards, 
fo  that  a  fack,  being  drawn  up,  opens  the  door,  which 
falls  down  as  foon  as  it  has  palled.  The  wheel  N  of  the 
fack-roller  can  be  difengaged  at  pleafure  from  the  cog¬ 
wheel  e,  which  turns  it  ;  and  then  the  rope  can  be  un¬ 
wound  and  run  down  again,  to  fetch  up  another  fack. 

Figs.  109,  110,  explain  the  conflruCtion  of  the  cad- 
iron  axis  for  the  water-wheel.  N  is  the  cylindrical  fliaft, 
and  k,  h,  its  two  necks,  which  lie  on  bearings  in  the  wall 
of  the  mill,  and  bear  the  weight  ;  beyond  thefe  necks  the 
axis  has  a  fquare  box,  O  O,  at  each  end,  for  framing  the 
great  cog-wheels  upon.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  arms 
of  the  great  water-wheel  to  the  fhaft  is  this  :  Two  circular 
plates  or  flaunches,  P,  P,  are  cafl  upon  the  axis;  and, 
againd  each  of  thefe,  twelve  arms,  Q,  Q,  are  bolted  ;  they 
are  placed  againd  the  flaunch,  tending  to  the  centre,  and 
the  fpaces  between  them  are  filled  up  by  wooden  pieces, 
as  fliown  by  r,  r,  r,  fig.  no.  two  iron  rings,  R  and  S,  are 
placed  over  the  arms,  and  a  bolt  put  through  each  arm,  to 
attach  it  to  the  flaunch  and  to  the  axis;  the  wooden 
pieces,  r,  r,  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  wedge  driven 
through  each,  with  the  great  hoop  R  ;  and,  by  means  of 
thefe  wedges,  the  pieces  r,  r,  can  at  any  time  be  drawn  up 
towards  the  centre,  to  hold  all  the  arms  fad  in  their  places. 
This  method  of  framing  water-wheels  was  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  by  Mr.  Smeaton  in  many  indances,  and  was  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  extremely  well,  being  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  old  method  of  mortidng  the  arms  into 
a  wooden  fliaft. 

Of  Floating  Water-mills. —  Although  we  are  in  this  coun¬ 
try  provided  with  many  contrivances,  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  of  water,  fleam,  wind,  and  animal  force, 
have  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  the  purpofe  ot  grinding 
corn  into  flour,  yet  we  have  not,  till  very  lately,  met  with 
floating  water-mills  to  be  worked  by  tides  or  currents  ; 
and  which  are  further  defigned  to  put  in  motion  machinery 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  manufacture.  MefTrs.  Polfreeman, 
of  Long-acre,  in  conjunction  with  MefTrs.  Allen,  Foflenden, 
and  Gray,  have  purchafed  the  patent-rightof  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  have  lately  completed  one  of  thole  mills,  which,  by 
•1  permiffion 
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qTermiffion  of  the  Board  of  Navigation,  is  Rationed  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Blackfriars  bridges.  Such  grant  was 
obtained  with  the  laudable  view  of  reducing,  if  poffible, 
the  price  of  flour  in  the  metropolis,  and  furnilhing  a  con- 
lfant  fupply  of  that  neceffary  article  of  fubfiflence.  The 
timplicity  of  this  invention  renders  a  long  defcription  fu- 
perfluons  ;  as  it  conlifts  in  merely  applying  the  force  of 
two  or  three  water-wheels  on  each  tide  of  a  barge,  or  any 
fcnh-.r  veflel  better  calculated  to  contain  the  interior  part 
of  the  machinery.  Were  feveral  mills  of  this  kind  to  be 
ftationed  on  the  Thames,  or  any  other  river  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  there  would  doubtlefs  be  numerous 
advantages  refult ;  for  they  would-  be  far  leis  expenfive 
than  fleam-engines  in  the  original  ereffion,  befides  that 
they  would  lead  to  a  confiderable  annual  faving  in  the 
important  article  of  coals. 

t  Of  the  STEAM-ENGINE.  Plate  XXIX.  XXX. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  machine  which  derives  its  moving 
power  from  the  elafticity  and  condenfibility  of  the  fleam 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  the  moft  valuable  prefent  which 
■the  arts  of  life  have  ever  received  from  the  philofopher. 
The  mariner’s  compafs,  the  telefcope,  gunpowder,  and 
other  molt  ufeful  fervants  to  human  weakneis  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  were  the  productions  of  chance,  and  we  do  not  ex¬ 
actly  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them;  but  the 
fleam-engine  was,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  refult  of  re¬ 
flection,  and  the  production  of  a  very  ingenious  mind  ; 
and  every  improvement  it  has  received,  and  every  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  conftruCtion  and  principles,  were  alfo  the  re¬ 
sults  of  philofophical  ltudy.  We  may  fay  indeed,  that 
the  fleam-engine  is  that  machine,  perhaps,  in  which  the 
genius  of  mechanifm  has  been  manifefled  in  the  higheft 
degree  ;  for  no  idea  could  be  more  happy  than  that  of 
employing  alternately,  as  moving  powers,  the  expanlive 
force  of  the  fleam  of  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmof- 
phere.  Such  indeed  is  the  principle  of  this  ingenious 
machine,  which  is  at  prefent  employed  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs  in  pumping  water  from  mines,  and  for  a  variety  of 
other  purpofes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  firfl:  part  of  this  machine  is  a  large  boiler,  to  the 
cover  of  which  is  adapted  a  hollow  cylinder,  two,  three, 
or  four,  feet  in  diameter.  A  communication  is  formed 
between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  by  an  aperture,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  opened  or  (hut.  Into  this  cylinder  is  fitted 
a  piflon,  the  rod  of  which  is  made  faft  to  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  arms  of  a  working  beam,  having  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  its  other  arm  the  weight  to  be  railed,  which  is 
generally  the  piflon  of  a  fucking-pump,  adapted  to  raile 
water  from  a  great  depth.  The  whole  muft  be  combined 
in  luch  a  manner,  that,  when  the  air  or  fleam  has  free  ac- 
cefs  into  the  cylinder,  which  communicates  with  the  boiler, 
the  weight  alone  of  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  oppofite 
arm  (hall  be  capable  of  railing  that  piflon. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  boiler  filled  with  water  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  and  that  it  is  brought  to  a  flate  of  complete 
ebullition  by  a  large  fire  kindled  below  the  boiler.  As  a 
part  of  this  water  will  continually  rife  in  fleam,  when  the 
communication  hetw’een  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  is 
opened,  this  vapour,  which  is  elaltic,  will  introduce  iti'elf 
into  it,  and  raile  the  piflon  ;  as  its  force  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  air.  Let  us  fuppofe  alio  that  the  piflon,  when  it 
attains  to  a  certain  height,  by  means  of  fome  mechanifm 
which  may  be  eafily  conceived,  moves  a  certain  part  of  the 
machine,  which  intercepts  the  communication  between 
the  boiler  and  the  cylinder;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  that  by 
the  fame  caufe  a  jet  of  cold  water  is  thrown  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  piflon  in  the  cylinder,  fo  as  to  fall  down 
through  the  vapour  in  the  form  of  rain.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  fleam  will  he  condemned  into  water;  a  vacuum 
will  be  formed  in  the  cylinder,  and  conftquently  the  pif- 
ton  will.be  then  charged  with  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  above  it,  or  a  weight  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
water  of  the  fame  bafe  and  32  feet  in  height.  If  the  piflon, 
for  example,  be  52  inches  in  diameter,  this  weight  will  be 
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equal  to  29,450  pounds;  the  piflon  will  confequently  be 
obliged  to  defcend  with  a  force  equal  to  nearly  30,000 
pounds,  and  the  other  arm  of  the  working-beam,  if  it  be 
of  the  fame  length,  will  aft  with  an  equal  force  to  over¬ 
come  the  refiflance  oppofed  to  it.  When  the  piflon  has 
made  this  firfl  flroke,  the  communication  between  the 
boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  reftored  ;  the  fleam  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  again  enters  it;  and,  the  equilibrium  between 
the  air  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  infide  of  the  cylinder 
being  re-eftablilhed,  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  affixed  to 
the  other  end  of  the  working  beam  defcends,  and  raifes 
the  piflonj  the  fame  motion  as  before  is  renewed  ;  the 
piflon  again  falls,  and  the  machine  continues  to  produce 
its  effeft. 

This  great  difcovery  has  been  afcribed  by  the  Englifli 
to  the  marquis  of  Worcefter,  and  to  Papin  by  the  French  ; 
but  it  is  almofl  certain,  that  about  thirty-four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  date  of  the  marquis’s  invention,  and  about  fixty- 
one  years  before  the  conftrudlion  of  Papin’s  digefler, 
fleam  was  employed  as  the  impelling  power  of  a  flamp- 
ing-er.gine  by  one  Brancas,  an  Italian,  who  publifhed  an 
account  of  his  invention  in  1629.  It  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  however,  that  the  marquis  of  Worcefter  had  never 
feen  the  work  of  Brancas;  and  that  the  fire-engine  which 
he  mentions  in  his  Century  of  Inventions  was  the  refult 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  The  advantages  of  fleam  as  an  im¬ 
pelling  power  being  thus  known,  the  ingenious  captain 
Savery  (in  1699)  invented  an  engine  which  raifed  water 
by  the  expanlion  and  condenfation  of  fleam.  Several  en¬ 
gines  of  this  conftruflion  were  actually  erefted  in  England 
and  France,  but  they  were  incapable  of  railing  water 
from  depths  which  exceeded  35  feet.  The  fleam-engine 
received  great  improvements  from  our  countrymen  New¬ 
comen,  Beighton,  and  Blakey  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  its 
prefent  flate  of  perfection  by  Mr.  Watt  of  Birmingham, 
one  of  the  inoft  accomplilhed  engineers  of  the  prefent  age. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  employed  merely  as  an  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chine  for  draining  mines  or  raiflng  water;  but,  in  confe- 
quence  of  Mr.  Watt’s  improvements  it  has  long  been  uled 
as  the  impelling  power  of  almofl  every  fpecies  of  machi¬ 
nery.  It  is  a  curious  circumftance,  that  the  fleam-engine 
was  not  only  invented,  but  has  received  all  its  improve* 
ments,  in  our  own  country. 

The  princi-ples  and  manner  of  operation  of  the  Hearn- 
engines  of  Savery,  Newcomen  and  Cawley,  and  of  Watt, 
may  be  underflood  from  the  following  brief  explanations 
and  remarks,  which  are  meant  as  preparatory  to  the  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  machines  themfelves. 

1.  Let  there  be  a  fucking-pipe  with  a  valve  opening 
upwards  at  the  top,  communicating  with  a  clofe  veflel  of 
water,  not  more  than  thirty-three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  refervoir ;  let  the  fleam  of  boiling  water  be  thrown 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel,  and  it  will  force 
it  to  a  height  as  much  greater  than  thirty-  three  feet  as  the 
elaltic  force  of  the  fleam  is  greater  than  that  of  air  ;  and,  if 
the  fleam  be  condenfed  by  the  injection  of  cold  water,  and 
a  vacuum  thus  formed,  the  veflel  will  be  filled  from  the  re¬ 
fervoir  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and,  the  fleam 
being  admitted  as  before,  this  water  will  alfo  be  forced  up  ; 
and  lo  on  fucceflively.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  firfl: 
fleam-engine  ereCted  by  Capt.  Savery. 

2.  If  the  fleam  be  admitted  into  the  bottom  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  to  which  a  foiid  piflon  is  adapted,  the  piflon  will 
be  forced  upwards  by  the  difference  between  the  elaftic 
forces  of  Iteam  and  common  air;  and,  the  fleam  being 
then  condenfed,  the  piflon  will  defcend  by  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  fo  on  lucceffively.  This  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  fleam-engine  firfl  contrived  by  Mefirs.  Newcomen 
and  Cawley,  of  Dartmouth.  This  is  fometimes  called  the 
atmofpherical  engine ;  and' is  commonly  a  forcing-pump, 
having  its  rod  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  lever,  which  is  worked 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  upon  a  piflon  at  the  other 
end,  a  temporary  vacuum  being  made  below  it  by  fud- 
denly  condenfing  the  fleam,  that  had  been  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  in  which  this  piflon  works,  by  a  jet  of  cold 
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water  thrown  Into  it.  A  partial  vacuum  being  thus  made, 
the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  preffes  down  the  pifton,  and 
raifes  the  other  end  of  the  ftraight  lever,  together  with  the 
water,  from  the  well.  Then  immediately  a  hole  is  unco¬ 
vered  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  a  frefti 
quantity  of  hot  (team  rufhes  in  from  a  boiler  of  water  be¬ 
low  it,  which  proving  a  counterbalance  for  the  atmofphere 
above  the  pifton,  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  carries  that  end  down,  and  raifes  the  pifton 
of  the  fteam-cylinder.  The  (team  hole  is  then  immedi¬ 
ately  (hut,  and  acock  opened  for  injefting  the  cold  water 
into  the  .cylinder  of  fteam,  which  condenses  it  to  water 
again;  and,  thus  making  a  vacuum  below  the  pifton,  the 
atmofphere  again  preffes  it  down  and  raifes  the  pump-rods, 
as  before;  and  fo  on  continually. 

3.  The  great  features  of  improvement  made  by  Mr. 
Watt  upon  the  engine  of  Newcomen  and  Cawley  are,  as 
Mr.  Nicholfon  remarks,  firft,  that  the  elafticity  of  the 
(team  itfelf  is  ufed  as  the  aftive  power  in  this  engine  ;  and 
fecondly,  that  befides  various  other  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  economy  of  heat,  he  condenfes  the  fteam, 
not  in  the  cylinder,  but  in  a  feparate  veil'd. 

In  the  cylinder  or  fyringe,  concerning  which  we  have 
fpoken,  in  mentioning  the  engine  of  Newcomen,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  upper  part  to  be  clofed,  ami  the  pifton-rod  to 
hide  air-tight  through  a  collar  of  leathers.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  the  pifton  might  be  depreffed  by 
throwing  the  fteam  upon  its  upper  furface,  through  an 
aperture  at  the  fuperior  end  of  the  cylinder.  But,  if  we 
fuppofe  the  external  air  to  have  accefs  to  the  lower  furface 
of  the  pifton,  we  (hall  find,  that  fteam  no  ftronger  in  its 
elafticity  than  to  equal  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere 
would  not  move  the  pifton  at  all  ;  and  confequently  that 
this  new  engine  would  require  much  denfer  fteam,  and 
confume  much  more  fuel,  than  the  old  engine.  The  re¬ 
medy  for  this  evil  is  to  maintain  a  conftant  vacuum  be¬ 
neath  the  pifton.  If  fuch  a  vacuum  were  originally  pro¬ 
duced  by  (team,  it  is  certain  that  its  permanency  could  not 
be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  engine  contained  a  provifion 
for  constantly  keeping  it  up.  Mr.  Watt’s  contrivance  in 
his  fimpleft  engine  is  as  follows  :  The  fteam  is  conveyed 
from  the  boiler  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  through 
a  pipe,  which  alfo  communicates  occafionally  with  the 
lower  part,  and  beyond  that  fpace  with  a  veffel  immerfed 
in  a  trough  of  water;  in  which  veil'd  the  condenlation  is 
performed  by  an  injeded  dream  of  cold  water.  This  wa¬ 
ter  is  drawn  oft',  not  by  an  edmftion-pipe,  but  by  a  pump, 
of  which  the  ftroke  is  lufficientiy  capacious  to  leave  room 
for  the  elaftic  fluid,  feparated  during  the  injeftion,  to  fol¬ 
low  and  be  carried  out  with  the  injeftion- water.  Sup- 
pofe  now  the  pifton  to  beat  its  greateft:  elevation,  and  the 
communication  from  the  boiler  to  the  upper  as  well  as  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  cylinder  to  be  opened.  The  ftearn 
will  then  pafs  into  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  engine, 
and  will  drive  the  air  downwards  into  the  condenfer,  and 
thence  through  the  valves  of  the  air-pump.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  if  the  communication  from  the  boiler  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  be  (topped,  and  an  injeftion  be  made 
into  the  condenfer,  a  vacuum  will  be  produced  in  that 
veil'd,  and  the  fteam  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  and  communication-pipe  will  expand  itfelf  with 
wonderful  rapidity  towards  the  condenfer,  fo  that  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  too  minute  to  be  appreciated  the  whole  of  the 
fteam  beneath  the  pifton  will  be  practically  condenfed. 
The  (team  which  continues  to  aft  above  the  pifton  will 
immediately  deprefs  it  into  the  vacuum  beneath  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  by  connection  with  the  external  apparatus 
the  pifton  of  the  air-pump  alfo  defcends  in  its  barrel. 
When  the  ftroke  is  nearly  completed  downwards,  the  re- 
quifite  part  of  the  apparatus  (huts  the  communication 
with  the  boiler,  opens  that  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cylinder  and  condenfing-Veflel,  arid  turns  the 
injeftion-cock.  At  this  very  inftant  the  pifton  lofes  its 
tendency  to  defcend,  becaufe  the  fteam  prefl'es  equally  on 
both  furfaces,  and  continues  its  equality  of  pretl'ure  while 


the  condenfation  js  performed.  It  therefore  rifes;  the  m.- 
jeftion  is  flopped  ;  and  the  air-pump,  making  its  ftroke, 
fuffers  the  injeftion -water  and  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
elaftic  fluid  to  pafs  through  its  lower  valve.  The  vacuum 
is  thus  kept  up  through  the  whole  internal  capacity  of  the 
engine.  As  foon  as  the  pifton  has  reached  the  upper  part 
of  the  cylinder,  the  communication  to  the  under  part  of 
the  cylinder  is  (topped,  and  that  with  the  boiler  opened, 
as  before  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  pifton 
again  defcends ;  and  in  this  manner  the  alternations  re¬ 
peatedly  take  place. 

The  principal  augmentation  of  power  in  this  engine, 
compared  with  that  of  Newcomen,  arifes  from  the  cylin¬ 
der  not  being  cooled  by  the  injeftion- water,  from  its  being 
practicable  to  ufe  fteam  which  is  more  powerful  than  the 
prefi'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  from  the  employing  of 
this  fteam  both  to  elevate  and  to  deprefs  the  pifton.  In 
general,  thefe  engines  are  worked  by  (ream  which  would 
l’upport  a  column  of  four  or  five  inches  of  mercury  befides 
the  prefi'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fometimes  more;  for 
Mr.  Nicholfon  fays  he  has  fometimes  feen  the  gauge  as 
high  as  eight  inches.  Mr.  Watt  has  made  leveral  fuecef- 
five  modifications  and  additions  to  the  engine  juft  defcribed. 
Come  of  which  will  be  further  fpoken  ot  in  the  couil'e  of 
this  feftion. 

It  has  been  cuftomary,  when  treating  of  fteam-engines, . 
to  prefent  feveral  theorems  for  the  computation  of  their 
power  and  eft'efls.  But,  as  all  which  has  hitherto  been 
advanced  on  thefe  points  feems  to  us  very  vague  and  un- 
fatisfaftory,  we  (hall  not  delude  the  ftudent  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mathematical  accuracy,  when  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  attained.  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  the  abfolute 
power  of  a  fleam-engine  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  pifton,  the  prefi'ure  upon  each  inch  of  it,  the 
length  of  the  ftroke,  and  the  number  of  (trokes  in  any  af- 
figned  time;  but  the  prefi'ure  upon  any  portion  of  the 
pifton  can  only  be  afcertained  by  experiment  and  obfer- 
vation,  and  that  with  difficulty,  becaufe  of  our  uncertain 
methods  of  eftimating  f  riff  ion  and  other  fpecies  of  red  (fi¬ 
ance  ;  while  judicious  obfervations  would  with  much  lefs 
labour  determine  the  work  affually  performed,  either 
when  the  fteam-engine  works  pumps,  or  gives  motion  to- 
any  kind  of  mills.  The  quantity  of  water  raifed  by  pumps 
in  a  given  time  may  foon  be  eftimated  ;  and,  when  the  al¬ 
ternating  motion  of  the  fttam-pifton  is  converted  into  a 
rotatory  one,  the  real  effeff  the  engine  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  may  be  afcertained  by  obferving  the  velocity  with 
which  a  given  weight  is  raifed  when  lufpended  from  the 
axle  to  which  the  rotation  is  firft  given. 

The  ufual  method  of  eftimating  the  effefts  of  engines 
by  what  are  called  “  horfe-powers”  mult  inevitably  be 
very  fallacious,  unlefs  all  engineers  could  agree  as  to  the 
quantity  o(  w’ork  which  they  would  arbitrarily  affign  to 
one  horfe.  It  ftiould  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  comparative  value  of  different  (team-engines,  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  compare  the  quantities  of  work  each  will 
perforin  in  equal  times;  for  the  expenfe  of  ereftion,  the 
probability  of  repairs  being  more  or  lefs  frequent  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  complexnefs  or  (implicity  of  conftiuftion, 
and  the  quantities  of  fuel  confumed  by  each,  mult  like- 
wife  be  taken  into  the  account. 

We'  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  defcription  of 
thefe  three  kinds  of  (team-engines. 

1.  Captain  Savery’s  engine,  as  improved  and  Amplified 
by  himfelf,  is  reprefented  on  Plate  XXiX.  A  (fig.  in.) 
is  a  ltrong  copper  boiler  properly  built  up  in  a  (urnace. 
There  proceeds  from  its  top  a  large  (team-pipe  B,  which 
enters  into  the  top  of  another  ftrong  veffel  R,  called  the 
receiver.  This  pipe  has  a  cock  at  C,  called  the  Jleant-coch . 
In  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe  F,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  fidewife  with  the  rifing-pipe  HGK,  The  lower 
end  H  ctf  this  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  pit  or 
well,  and  its  upper  part  K  opens  into  the  ciftern  into 
which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  Immediately  below 
the  pipe  of  communication  F  there  is  a  valve  G,  opening 
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when  p  re  fled  from  below,  and  fh  lifting  when  prefled  down¬ 
wards.  A  fimilar  valve  is  placed  at  I,  immediately  above 
the  pipe  of  communication.  Laltiy,  there  is  a  pipe  E  D, 
which  branches  off  from  the  riling- pipe,  and  enters  in¬ 
to  the  top  of  the  receiver.  This  pipe  has  a  cock  D, 
called  the  injection  cock.  The  mouth  of  the  pipe  ED  has 
a  nozzle  f  pierced  with  fmall  holes,  pointing  from  a  centre 
in  every  direction.  The  keys  of  the  two  cocks  C  and  D 
are  united,  and  the  handle g k  is  called  the  regulator. 

Let  the  regulator  be  fo  placed,  that  the  fleam-cock  C 
is  open,  and  the  injectioq-cock  D  is  fhut;  put  water  into 
the  boiler  A,  and  make  it  boil  ftrongly.  The  fleam 
coming  from  it  will  enter  the  receiver,  and  gradually 
warm  it,  much  fleam  being  condenfed  in  producing  this 
effeft.  When  it  has  been  warmed  fo  as  to  condenfe  no 
more,  the  fleam  proceeds  into  the  rifing-pipe;  the  valve 
G  remains  fliut  by  its  weight;  the  fleam  lifts  the  valve  I, 
and  gets  into  the  rifing-pipe,  and  gradually  warms  it. 
When  the  workman  feels  this  to  be  the  cafe,  or  hears  the 
rattling  of  the  valve  I,  he  immediately  turns  the  fleam- 
cock  fo  as  to  fliut  it,  the  injeftion-cock  ftill  remaining 
fhut';  (at  leaft  we  may  fuppofe  this  for  the  prefent.)  The 
apparatus  muft  now  cool,  and  the  fleam  in  the  receiver 
collapfes  into  water.  There  is  nothing  now  to  balance 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere;  the  valve  I  remains  fliut 
by  its  weight;  but  the  air  incumbent  on  the  water  in  the 
pit  preffes  up  this  water  through  the  fuftion-pipe  HG, 
and  caufes  it  to  lift  the  valve  G,  and  flow  into  the  receiver 
R,  and  fill  it  to  the  top,  if  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  pit-water. 

The  fleam-cock  is  now  opened.  The  fleam  which, 
during  the  cooling  of  the  receiver,  has  been  accumulating 
in  the  boiler,  and  acquiring  a  great  elafficity  by  the  aftion 
of  the  fire,  now  ruffles  in  with  great  violence,  and,  prefling 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  caufes  it  to 
fhut  the  valve  G  and  open  the  valve  I  by  its  weight  alone, 
and  it  now  flows  into  the  rifing-pipe,  and  would  Hand  on 
a  level  if  the  elafficity  of  the  fteatn  were  no  more  than 
what  would  balance  the  atmofpherical  preffure.  But  it  is 
more  than  this,  and  therefore  it  prejfet  the  water  out  of 
the  receiver  into  the  rifing-pipe,  and  will  even  eaufe  it 
to  come  out  at  K,  if  the  elafficity  of  the  fleam  is  fuffi- 
ciently  great.  In  order  to  enfure  this,  the  boiler  has  ano¬ 
ther  pipe  in  its  top,  covered  with  a  fajety  valve  V,  which 
is  kept  down  by  a  weight  W  fufpended  on  a  fteelyard 
LM.  This  weight  is  fo  adjufted,  that  its  preffure  on  the 
fafety-valve  is  fomewhat  greater  than  the  preffure  of  a 
column  of  water  Vi  as  high  as  the  point  of  difeharge  K. 
The  fire  is  (o  regulated,  that  the  fleam  is  always  iifuing 
a  little  by  the  loaded  valve  V.  The  workman  keeps  the 
fleam-valve  open  till  he  hears  the  valve  I  rattle.  This 
fells  him  that  the  water  is  all  forced  out  of  the  receiver, 
and  that  the  fleam  is  now  following  it.  He  immediately 
turns  the  regulator  which  (huts  the  fleam-cock,  and  now, 
for  the  firft  time,  opens  the  injeftion-cock.  The  cold 
water  trickles  at  firft  through  the  holes'  of  the  nozzle  f, 
and,  falling  down  through  the  fleam,  begins  to  condenle 
it ;  and  then,  its  elafficity  being  lefs  than  the  preffure  of 
the  water  in  the  pipe  KE  B/,  the  cold  water  fpouts  in  all 
directions  through  the  nozzle,  and,  quick  as  thought, 
produces  a  complete  condenfation.  The  valve  G  now 
•opens  again  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  pit,  and  the  receiver  is  foon  filled  with  cold 
water.  The  injeftion-cock  is  then  fliut,  and  the  (team- 
cock  opened,  and  the  whole  operation  is  now  repeated  ; 
and  fo  on  continually. 

This  is  the  Ample  account  of  the  procefs,  and  will  ferve 
to  give  the  reader  an  introductory  notion  of  the  operation  ; 
but  a  more  minute  attention  muft  be  paid  to  many  parti¬ 
culars  before  we  can  fee  the  properties  and  defects  of  this 
ingenious  machine.  The  water  is  driven  along  the  rifing- 
pipe  by  the  elafficity  of  the  fleam.  This  muft,  in  the 
boiler  and  in  every  part  of  the  machine,  exert  a  preffure 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  the  veffels,  equal  to  that  cf?the 
upright  column  of  water.  Suppofe  the  water  to  be  raifed 
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100  feet,  about  25  of  this  may  be  done  in  the  fuftion-pipe  ; 
that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  may  be  about  25 
feet  above, the  furface  of  the  pit- water.  The  remaining 
75  muft  be  done  by  forcing;  and  every  fquare  inch  of  the 
boiler  will  be  fqueezed  out  by  a  preffure  of  more  than 
thirty  pounds.  This  very  moderate  height  therefore  re¬ 
quires  very  ft-rong  veffels;  and  the  marquis  of  Worcefter 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  burlting.  A  copper 
boiler  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  be  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick  to  be  juft;  in  equilibrio  with  this  preffure:  and  the 
foldered  joint  will  not  be  able  to  withftand  it,  efpecially 
in  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  water  muft  be  heated 
in  order  to  produce  fleam  of  fufficient  elalticity.  This 
temperature  muft  be  at  leaft  280°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer.  In  this  heat,  foft  folder  is  juft  ready  to  melt, 
and  has  no  tenacity;  even  fpelter-folder  is  confiderably 
weakened  by  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  machine  erected  by 
Dr.  Defaguliers,  the  workman  having  loaded  the  fafety- 
valve  a  little  more  than  ufual  to  make  tile  engine  work 
more  brifkly,  the  boiler  burft  with  a  dreadful  explofion, 
and  blew  up  the  furnace  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Savery  fucceeded  pretty  well  in  railing  mode¬ 
rate  quantities  of  water  to  fmall  heights,  but  could. make 
nothing  of  deep  mines.  Many  attempts  were  made,  on 
the  marquis’s  principle,  to  flrengthen  tile  veffels  from 
within  by  radiated  bars  and  by  hoops,  but  in  vain.  Very 
fmall  boilers  or  evaporators  were  then  tried,  kept  red-hor, 
or  nearly  fo,  and  fupplied  with  a  (lender  ftream  of  water 
trickling  into  them  ;  but  this  afforded  no  oppoitunity  of 
making  a  collection  of  fleam  during  the  refrigeration  of 
the  receiver,  fo  as  to  have  a  magazine  of  fleam,  in  readi- 
nefs  for  the  next  forcing-operation  ;  and  the  working  of 
fuch  machines  was  always  an  employment  of  great  danger 
and  anxiety. 

The  only  fituation  in  which  this  machine  could  be 
employed  with  perfect  fafety,  and  with  lbme  effeft,  was 
where  the  whole  lift  did  not  exceed  30  or  35  feet.  In 
this  cafe  the  greatejl  part  of  it  was  performed  by  the 
fuftion-pipe,  and  a  very  manageable  preffure  was  fufficient 
for  the  reft.  Several  machines  of  this  kind  were  erefted  in 
England  about  the  beginning  of  the  lalt  century.  A  very 
large  one  was  erefted  at  a  fait- w^rk  in  the  fouth  of  France. 
Here  the  water  was  to  be  raifed  no  more  than  18  feet.  The 
receiver  was  capacious,  and  it  was  occafionally  fupplied 
with  fleam  from  a  fmall  lalt-pan  conftruCted  on  purpofe 
with  a  cover.  The  entry  of  the  /team  into  the  receiver 
merely  allowed  the  water  to  run  out  of  it  by  a  large  valve, 
which  was  opened  by  the  hand  ;  and  the  condenfation  was 
produced  by  the  helpof  a  fmall  forcing- pump,  alfo  worked 
by  the  hand.  In  fo  particular  a  fituation  as  this,  (and 
many  fuch  may  occur  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  human 
wants,)  this  is  a  very  powerful  engine;  and,  having  few 
moving  and  rubbing  parts,  it  muft  be  of  great  durability. 
An  ingenious  attempt  was  made  very  lately  to  adapt  this 
conftruftion  to  the  ules  of  the  miners.  The  whole  depth 
of  the  pit  was  divided  into  lifts  of  15  feet,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  frequently  done  in  pump-machines.  In  each 
of  thefe  was  a  fuftion-pipe  fourteen  feet  long,  having 
above  it  a  fmall  receiver  like  R  in  the  preceding  figure, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  its  capacity  fomewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  pipe.  This  receiver  had  a  valve  at  the  head 
of  the  fuftion-pipe,  and  another  opening  outwards  into 
the  little  cittern,  into  which  the  next  fuftion-pipe  above 
dipped  to  take  in  water.  Each  of  thefe  receivers  fent  up 
a  pipe  from  its  top,  which  all  met  in  the  cover  of  a  large 
veffel  above  ground,  which  was  of  double  the  capacity  of 
all  the  receivers  and  pipes.  This  veffel  was  clofe  on  all 
Tides.  Another  veffel,  of  equal  capacity,  was  placed  im¬ 
mediately  above  it,  with  a  pipe  from  its  bottom  palling 
through  the  cover  of  the  lower  veffel  and  reaching  near 
to  its  bottom.  This  upper  veffel  communicates  with  the 
boiler,  and  conftitutes  the  receiver  of  the  fleam-engine. 
The  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  lower  veffel  is  full  of 
water.  Steam  is  admitted  into  the  upper  veffel,  which 
expels  the  air  by  a  valve,  and  fills  the  veflel.  It  is  then 
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condenfed  by  cold  water.  The  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere 
would  caufe  it  to  enter  by  all  the  fuftion-pipes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lifts,  and  prefs  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
lower  receiver,  and  force  it  into  the  upper  one.  But, 
becaufe  each  fuftion-pipe  dips  in  a  ciltern  of  water,  the 
air  prefles  this  water  before  it,  raifes  it  into  each  of  the 
little  receivers  which  it  fills,  and  allows  the  fpring  of  the 
air  (which  was  formerly  in  them,  but  which  now  pafles 
up  into  the  lower  receiver)  to  force  the  water  out  of  the 
lower  receiver  into  the  upper  one.  When  this  has  been 
completed,  the  fleam  is  again  admitted  into  the  upper  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  allows  the  water  to  run  back  into  the  lower 
receiver,  and  the  air  returns  into  the  fmall  receivers  in 
the  pit,  and  allows  the  water  to  run  out  of  each  into  its 
proper  ciltern.  By  this  means  the  water  of  each  pipe  has 
been  railed  15  feet.  The  operation  may  thus  be  repeated 
continually. 

The  contrivance  is  ingenious,  and  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hydraulics  of  Schottus,  Stur- 
mius,  and  other  German  writers.  But  the  operation  mud 
be  exceedingly  flow  ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  expenfe  of 
fleam  mud  be  great,  becaufe  it  mud  fill  a  very  large  and 
very  cold  veil'd,  which  mud  wade  a  great  portion  of  it 
by  condenfation.  The  great  defeft  of  the  machine,  even 
when  we  can  fecure  it  againd  all  rifle  of  burding,  is  the 
prodigious  wade  of  deam,  and  confequently  of  fuel.  Daily 
experience  {hows,  that  a  few  fcattered  drops  of  cold  water 
are  fufficient  for  producing  an  almod  infiantaneous  con¬ 
denfation  of  a  great  quantity  of  deam.  Therefore  when 
the  fteain  is  admitted  into  the  receiver  of  Savery’s  engine, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  the  cold  top  and  cold  water, 
tt  is  condenfed  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  the  water  does 
not  begin  to  fubfide  till  its  furface  has  become  fo  hot  that 
it  condenfes  no  more  fieam.  It  may  now  begin  to  yield 
to  the  prefTure  of  the  incumbent  deam  ;  but,  as  foon  as  it 
defeends  a  little,  more  of  the  cold  furface  of  the  receiver 
comes  into  contaft  with  the  fleam,  and  condenfes  more 
of  it,  and  the  water  can  defeend  no  farther  till  this  addi¬ 
tion  of  cold  furface  is  heated  up  to  the  date  of  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  rapid  condenfation  goes  on  all  the  while  the 
water  is  defeending.  By  fome  experiments  frequently  re¬ 
peated  by  Dr.  Robifon,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  ^-ths 
of  the  whole  fleam  is  ufelefsly  condenfed  in  this  manner, 
and  not  more  than  -Jj-th  is  employed  in  allowing  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  defeend  by  its  own  weight;  and  he  has  reafon  to 
think  that  the  portion  thus  walled  will  be  confiderably 
greater,  if  the  deam  be  employed  to  force  the  water  out 
of  the  receiver  to  any  confiderable  height.  It  fhould  be 
obferved,  too,  that  all  this  wade  mud  be  repeated  in  every 
fucceeding  ffroke;  for  the  whole  receiver  mult  be  cooled 
again  in  order  to  fill  itfelf  with  water. 

An  attempt  was  at  length  made  to  drain  the  deep  mines 
in  Cornwall  by  a  new  application  of  Savery’s  engine,  for 
which  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  William  Blakey,  who 
propofed  to  employ  the  expanfive  force  of  deam,  with  an 
intermedium  of  air  between  it  and  the  water:  this  air 
was  to  ferveas  a  means  of  preventing  the  condenfation  of 
the  deam,  by  keeping  it  from  coming  in  contaft  with  the 
water.  Great  contention  arofe  among  fome  of  thofe  who 
counted  themfelves  men  of  fcience  as  to  the  prafticability 
of  fuch  a  project:  fome  giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that, 
if  the  principle  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  apply  it  in  mines,  where  it  would  require  ten 
atmofpheres  at  lead  :  while  others,  with  exalted  preten- 
fions,  declared  it  poffible  to  conduft  its  influence  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  But  an  accident  terminated  the 
event  as  to  this  engine  in  Cornwall,  by  one  of  the  fteam- 
vellels  burding  through  the  force  of  the  fleam,  though 
much  under  the  degree  of  power  required  for  the  end 
propofed  to  the  Cornifh  gentlemen.  This  being  the  fird 
date  of  the  application  of  drong  deam  to  raiding  water, 
and,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  to  do  any  thing  elfe,  we  have 
given,  at  fig.  112.  a  fketch  of  the  boiler  and  fire-place  of 
this  engine,  copied  from  the  author’s  fmall  traft  on  the 
fubjeft,  publiihed  in  French  at  the  Hague  in  1776  ;  by 


which  it  will  be  Teen,  that  the  method  of  generating  fleam 
lately  publiihed  in  the  Philofophical  Magazine,  has  been 
made  ufe  of  near  forty  years  ago,  and  has  nearly  as  long 
fince  received  its  final  condemnation  :  but  fuch  is  the 
degeneracy  of  man,  that,  while  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  the  delegates  of  the  dates- general  in  Hol¬ 
land,  were  pluming  the  author  with  the  gaudied  expref- 
fions  of  their  approbation,  not  one  indance  can  be  found 
where  he  received  the  encouragement  he  was  led  toexpeft. 

But  dill  this  engine  is  no  other  than  Savery’s  engine, 
furnifned  with  apparatus  intended  to  open  and  Unit  the 
tifual  communications  by  cocks  and  valves.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Papin’s  and  Defaguliers’s  engines;  they 
were  all  nothing  elfe  than  Savery’s,  without  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  Blakey  had  connefted  to  it ;  and  had  nothing 
but  a  mere  nick  name  to  conceal  their  legitimacy.  As  to 
the  application  of  the  expanfive  power  of  the  deam  to  the 
purpofe  fet  forth  by  Mr.  Blakey,  or  indeed  we  may  fay 
by  Mr.  Savery,  it  was  by  no  means  an  irnpoffible  thing  ; 
but  the  difficulty  would  not  be  here  to  obtain  veffels  ca¬ 
pable  of  refilling  the  aftion  of  ten  atmofpheres,  but  how 
to  preferve  them  in  a  date  of  fecurity,  the  decay  of  veffels 
placed  in  circumdances  like  thefe,  which  cannot  be  accef- 
fible  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  molt  diligent  attendant,  and 
the  conllant  anticipation  of  probable  evil  circumdances, 
mud  render  life  painful  to  endure.  But  there  is  another 
cafe  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
ferving  the  deam  in  the  degree  of  temperature  by  which 
it  was  generated  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  conden- 
fible  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  common  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer;  and  this  extent  of  ex  pail- 
fibility  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  atcelfion  of  a 
fuperadded  quantity  of  heat.  Then,  unlefs  the  veffels  in 
which  the  deam  is  to  operate  are  kept  up  to  that  tempe¬ 
rature,  the  extra  expanfion  is  annihilated.  We  have  heard 
of  patents  being  pafled  for  this  mode  of  ufing  deam  ;  but 
we  never  heard  that  we  were  forbidden  to  ufe  deam  of 
any  particular  intenfity,  efpecially  where  cafes  quite  un- 
expefted  have  compelled  engineers  to  the  prompt  ufe  of 
it  as  a  necefl'ary  expedient;  and  we  fhould  imagine  that, 
after  reading  Mr.  Watt’s  l'pecification  of  1769,  no  perfou 
would  attempt  a  monopoly  of  the  ule  of  deam  at  any  in¬ 
tenfity  whatever. 

2.  Mr.  Savery  having,  as  we  have  feen,  been  engaged 
in  projects  for  draining  the  tin-mines  in  Cornwall,  the 
principles  of  his  engine  became  of  courfe  well  known  to 
the  machiniits  and  engineers  of  that  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  Among  thefe  w'ere  a  Mr.  Newcomen,  an  iron¬ 
monger  or  blackfmith,  and  Mr.  Cawley,  a  glazier,  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  in  Devonfhire,  who  had  dabbled  much  with  this 
machine.  Newcomen  was  a  perlon  of  fome  reading,  and 
was  in  particular  acquainted  with  the  perfon,  writings, 
and  projefts,  of  his  countryman  Dr.  Hooke.  There  are 
to  be  found  among  Hooke’s  papers,  in  the  poflellion  of 
the  Royal  Society,  fome  notes  of  observations,  for  the  ufe 
of  Newcomen  his  countryman,  on  Papin’s  boaded  method 
of  tranfmitting  to  a  great  didance  the  aftion  of  a  mill  by 
means  of  pipes.  Papin’s  projeft  was  to  employ  the  mill  to 
work  two  air-pumps  of  great  diameter.  The  cylinders  of 
thefe  pumps  were  to  communicate  by  means  cf  pipes  with 
equal  cylinders  furnifhed  with  piltons,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  didant  mine.  Thefe  piltons  were  to  be  connefted, 
by  means  of  levers,  with  the  pidon-rods  of  the  mine. 
Therefore,  when  the  pidon  of  the  air-pump  at  the  mill 
was  drawn  up  by  the  mill,  the  correfponding  pidon  at 
the  fide  of  the  mine  would  be  preffed  down  by  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  thus  would  raife  the  pifton-rod  in  the  mine, 
and  draw  the  water.  It  would  appear  from  thefe  notes, 
that  Dr.  Hooke  had  diduaded  Mr.  Newcomen  from  erect¬ 
ing  a  machine  on  this  principle,  of  which  he  had  expofed 
the  fallacy  in  feveral  difeourfes  before  the  Royal  Society. 
One  paflage  is  remarkable:  “  Could  he  (meaning  Papin) 
make  a  fpeedy  vacuum  under  your  fecond  pidon,  your 
work  is  done.” 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fpecu- 
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lation,  it  occurred  to  MY.  Newcomen  that  the  vacuum  he 
to  much  wanted  might  be  produced  by  (team,  and  that 
this  gave  rife  to  his  new  principle  and  con  It  ruction  of  the 
fteam-engine.  The  Specific  defideratum  was  in  Newco¬ 
men’s  mind  ;  and  therefore,  when  Savery’s  engine  ap¬ 
peared,  and  became  known  in  his  neighbourhood  many 
years  after,  he  would  readily  catch  at  the  help  which  it 
promiled.  Savery,  however,  claims  the  invention  as  his 
own  ;  but  Switzer,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
both,  is  pofitive  that  Newcomen  was  the  inventor.  By 
his  principles  (asaquaker)  being  averfe  from  contention, 
he  was  contented  to  Share  the  honour  and  the  profits  with 
Savery,  whofe  acquaintance  at  court  enabled  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  patent  in  1705,  in  which  all  the  three  were  affo- 
ciated.  Pofterity  has  done  juftice  to  the  modeft  inventor, 
and  the  machine  is  univerfally  called  Newcomen’s  Engine. 
Its  principle  and  mode  of  operation  may  be  clearly  con¬ 
ceived  as  follows  : 

Let  A  (fig.  1 13.)  reprefent  a  great  boiler,  properly  built 
in  a  furnace.  At  a  fmall  height  above  it  is  a  cylinder 
CBBC  of  metal,  bored  very  truly  and  fmoothly.  The 
boiler  communicates  with  this  cylinder  by  means  of  the 
throat,  or  fteam-pipe,  N  Q.  The  lower  aperture  of  this 
pipe  is  (hut  by  the  plate  N,  which  is  ground  very  flat,  fo 
as  to  apply  very  accurately  to  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  orifice.  This  plate  is  called  the  regulator,  or  fleam* 
cock  5  and  it  turns  horizontally  round  an  axis  b  a,  which 
pafles  through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  is  nicely  fitted 
to  the  focket,  like  the  key  of  a  cock,  by  grinding.  The 
upper  end  of  this  axis  is  furniflied  with  a  handle  £T.  A 
pifton  P  is  lufpended  in  this  cylinder,  and  made  air-tight 
by  a  packing  of  leather  or  foft  rope,  well  filled  with  tal¬ 
low  ;  and,  for  greater  fecurity,  a  (mail  quantity  of  water 
is  kept  above  the  pilton.  Thepiflon-rod  P  D  is  fuipended 
by  a  chain  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  F  of  the 
arched  head  F  D  of  the  great  lever  or  working-beam  H  K, 
which  turns  on  the  gudgeon  O.  There  is  a  fimilar  arched 
head  E  G  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  beam.  To  its  upper 
extremity  E  is  fixed  a  chain  carrying  the  pump-rod  X  L, 
■which  raifes  the  water  from  the  mine.  The  load  on  this 
end  of  the  beam  is  made  to  exceed  confiderably  the  weight 
of  the  pifton  P  at  the  other  extremity.  At  fome  fmall 
height  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  ciftern  W,  called 
the  injettion  cijfern.  From  this  defcends  the  injeftion-pipe 
ZSR,  which  enters  the  cylinder  through  its  bottom,  and 
terminates  in  a  fmall  hole  R,  or  fometimes  in  a  nozzle 
pierced  with  many  fmaller  holes  diverging  from  a  centre 
in  all  directions.  This  pipe  has  at  S  a  cock  called  the 
inj e Sion  cock,  fitted  with  a  handle  V.  At  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  cylinder,  a  little  above  its  bottom,  there  is  a  late¬ 
ral  pipe,  turning  upwards  at  the  extremity,  and  there  co¬ 
vered  by  a  clack-valve  f,  called  the  fnifting  valve,  which 
has  a  little  difh  round  it  to  hold  water  for  keeping  it  air¬ 
tight.  There  proceeds  alfo  from  the  bottom  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  a  pipe  degh  (palling  behind  the  boiler),  of  which 
the  lower  end  is  turned  upwards,  and  is  covered  with  a 
valve  h.  This  part  is  immerfed  in  a  ciftern  of  water  Y, 
called  the  hot  well,  and  the  pipe  itfelf  is  called  the  educ- 
iion-pipe.  Laftly,  the  boiler  is  furnifned  with  a  fafety-valve 
called  the  puppet- clack  (which  is  not  represented  in  this 
Sketch  for  want  of  room),  in  the  fame  manner  as  Savery’s 
engine.  This  valve  is  generally  loaded  with  one  or  two 
pounds  on  the  fquare  inch,  fo  that  it  allows  the  fleam  to 
efcape  when  its  elafiicity  is  one-tenth  greater  than  that 
of  common  air.  Thus  all  rifk  of  burlting  the  boiler  is 
avoided,  and  the  preirure  outwards  is  very  moderate;  fo 
alfo  is-  the  heat. 

Thefe  are  all  the  efiential  parts  of  the  engine.  Let  us 
now  fee  how  it  is  put  in  motion,  and  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  work.  The  water  in  the  boiler  being  fuppofed 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  ftrong  ebullition,  and  the  fleam  iffuing 
by  the  fafety-valve,  let  us  confider  the  machine  in  a  ftate 
of  reft,  having  both  the  fteam-cock  and  injeftion-cock 
Shut.  The  refting  polition  or  attitude  of  the  machine 
inuft  be  fuch  as  appears  in  Iketch,  the  pump-rods  prepon- 
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derating,  and  the  great  pifton  being  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  Now  open  the  fteam-cock  by  turning 
the  handle  T  of  the  regulator.  The  fteam  from  the  boiler 
will  immediately  rufh  in,  and,  flying  all  over  the  cylin¬ 
der,  will  mix  with  the  air.  Much  of  it  will  be  condenled 
by  the  cold  Surface  of  the  cylinder  and  pifton;  and  the 
water  produced  from  it  will  trickle  down  the  tides,  and 
run  off  by  the  edu£tion-pipe.  This  condensation  and 
wal'te  of  fteam  will  continue  till  the  whole  cylinder  and 
pifton  are  made  as  hot  as  boiling  water.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens,  the  fteam  will  begin  to  open  the  fnifting-valve  j, 
and.  iffne  through  the  pipe  ;  llowly  at  firft  and  very  cloudy, 
being  mixed  with  much  air.  The  blaft  at  f  will  grow 
Stronger  by  degrees,  and  more  transparent,  having  already 
carried  off'  the  greateft  part  of  the  common  air  which 
filled  the  cylinder.  We  fuppofed  that  the  water  was 
boiling  brifkly,  fo  that  the  fteam  was  iffuing  by  the  fafety- 
valve  which  is  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  through  ever-y 
crevice.  The  opening  of  the  fteam-cock  puts  an  end  to 
this  at  once,  and  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the 
cold  cylinder  abstracts  the  lteam  from  the  boiler  with 
fuch  aftonilhing  rapidity,  that  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  has  burft  up  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

When  the  manager  of  the  engine  perceives  that  not 
only  the  blaft  at  the  fnifting-valve  is  ftrong  and  Heady, 
but  that  the  boiler  is  now  fully  fupplied  with  fteam  of  a' 
proper  ftrength,  appearing  by  the  renewal  of  the  difcbarge 
at  the  fafety-valve,  he  Shuts  the  fteam-cock,  and  opens 
the  inje£tion-cock  S  by  turning  its  handle  V  The  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  injedtion-pipe  ZS  im¬ 
mediately  forces  fome  water  through  the  fpout  R.  This, 
coming  in  contaft  with  the  pure  vapour  which  now  fills 
the  cylinder,  condenfes  it,  and  thus  makes  a  partial  void, 
into  which  the  more  diftant  fteam  immediately  expands, 
and  by  expanding  collapfes,  as  has  been  already  observed. 
Wiiat  remains  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  balances  the  at- 
mofpherical  preffure  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
injedtion-ciftern,  and  therefore  the  water  fpouts  rapidly 
through  the  hole  R  by  the  joint  action  of  the  column  Z  S 
and  the  unbalanced  preffure  of  the  atmofphere;  at  the 
fame  time  the  fnifting-valve f,  and  the  edudtion-valve  h, 
are  Shut  by  the  unbalanced , preffure  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  velocity  of  the  injedtion-water  muff  therefore  rapidly 
increafe,  and  the  jet  will  dafli  (if  Angle)  againft  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pifton,  and  be  Scattered  through  the  whole 
capacity  of  the  cylinder.  In  a  very  fhort  lpace  of  time, 
therefore,  the  condenfation  of  the  fteam  becomes  univer- 
fal,  and  the  elafticity  of  what  remains  is  almoft, nothing. 
The  whole  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  exerted  in  the 
upper  furface  of  the  pifton,  while  there  is  hardly  any  on 
its  under  fide.  Therefore,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  E 
of  the  working-beam  is  inferior  to  this  preffure,  it  mult 
yield  to  it.  The  pifton  P  mult  delcend,  and  the  pump- 
pifton  L  mult  afcend,  bringing  along  with  it  the  water 
of  the  mine  ;  and  the  motion  mult  continue  till  the  great 
pifton  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder;  for  it  is  not 
like  the  motion  which  would  take  place  in  a  cylinder  of 
air  rarefied  to  the  fame  degree.  In  this  lalt  cafe,  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  would  be  continually  diminilhed,  becaule 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  diminilhed  by  the  defcent 
of  the  pilton,  and  the  air  in  it  is  continually  becoming 
more  denfe  and  elaftic.  The  pifton  would  ftop  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  where  the  elalticity  of  the  included  air,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  load  at  E,  would  balance  the  atmofphe- 
rical  preffure  on  the  pilton.  But,  when  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and  the  continued  ftream 
of  injected  cold  water  keeps  down  its  temperature  to  the 
fame  pitch  as  at  the  beginning,  the  elalticity  of  the  re¬ 
maining  fteam  can  never  increafe  by  the  defcent  of  the 
pifton,  nor  exceed  what  corresponds  to  this  temperature. 
The  impelling  or  accelerating  force  therefore  remains  the 
fame,  and  the  defcent  of  the  pifton  will  be  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  if  there  is  not  an  increafe  of  refiffcance  ariling 
from  the  nature  of- the  work  performed  by  the  other  end 
of  the  beam.  If  the  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged 
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of  common  air  before  the  fteam-cock  was  fliut,  and  if 
none  has  entered  fince,  the  pifton  will  defcend  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  And  this  may  be  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  a  good  fteam-engine,  where  every  part  is  air¬ 
tight.  It  fometimes  happens,  by  the  pit-pump  drawing 
air,  or  fome  part  of  the  communication  between  the  two 
(trains  giving  way,  that  the  pifton  comes  down  with  fuch 
violence  as  to  knock  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  only  obfervation  which  remains  to  be  made  on  the 
motion  of  the  pifton  in  defcending  is,  that  it  does  not 
begin  at  the  inlfant  the  injection  is  made.  The  pifton 
was  kept  at  the  top  by  the  preponderancy  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  working-beam,  and  it  muft  remain  there  till 
the  difference  between  the  elafticity  of  the  fteain  below  it 
and  the  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  exceeds  this  preponde¬ 
rancy.  There  muft  therefore  be  a  fmall  fpace  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  beginning  of  the  condenfation  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  motion.  This  is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  the 
third  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  fecond  ;  but  it  may  be  very 
diftinftly  obferved  by  an  attentive  fpeffator.  He  will  fee, 
that  the  inlfant  the  injeftion-cock  is  opened,  the  cylinder 
will  fenfibly  rife  upwards  a  little  by  the  prelfure  of  the 
air  on  its  bottom.  Its  whole  weight  is  not  nearly  equal 
to  this  prelfure;  and,  inftead  of  its  being  necelfary  to 
fupport  it  by  a  ftrong  floor,  we  muft  keep  it  down  by  ftrong 
joilts  loaded  with  heavy  walls.  It  is  ufual  to  frame  thefe 
joilts  into  the  polls  which  carry  the  axis  of  the  working- 
beam,  and  are  therefore  loaded  with  the  whole  ftrain  of 
the  machine.  This  riling  of  the  cylinder  (hows  the  in- 
ftantaneous  commencement  of  the  condenfation ;  and  it 
is  not  till  after  this  has  been  diftinffly  obferved  that  the 
pifton  is  feen  to  ftart,  and  begin  to  defcend. 

When  the  manager  fees  the  pifton  as  low  as  he  thinks 
proper,  he  Units  the  inje£tion-cock,  and  opens  the  fteam- 
cock.  The  fteam  has  been  accumulating  above  the  water 
in  the  boiler  during  the  whole  time  of  the  pifton’s  defeent, 
arid  is  now  rulhing  violently  through  the  puppet-clack. 
The  moment,  therefore,  that  the  iteam-cock  is  opened, 
it  rufltes  violently  into  the  cylinder,  having  an  elafticity 
greater  than  that  of  the  air.  It  therefore  immediately 
blows  open  the  fnifting-valve,  and  allows  (at  lealt)  the 
water  which  had  come  in  by  the  former  injection,  and 
what  arofe  from  the  condenfed  fteam,  to  defcend  by  its 
own  weight  through  the  eduftion-pipe  degk,  to  open  the 
valve  h ,  and  to  run  out  into  the  hot  well.  And  we  muft 
ealiiy  fee  that  this  water  is  boiling  hot;  for,  while  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  condenfe  fteam  till 
it  acquires  this  temperature,  and  therefore  cannot  run 
down  till  it  condenfes  no  more.  There  is  (till  a  wafte  of 
fteam  at  its  firl't  admiflion,  in  order  to  heat  the  infide  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  injedted  water  to  the  boiling  tempe¬ 
rature:  but  the  fpace  being  fmall ;  ar.d,  the  whole  being 
already  very  warm,  this  is  very  foon  done;  and,  when 
things  are  properly  conftrudted,  little  more  fteam  is  wanted 
than  what  will  warm  the  cylinder;  for  the  edudtion-pipe 
receives  the  injedlion-water  even  during  the  defeent  of  the 
pifton,  and  it  is  therefore  removed  pretty  much  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fteam. 

This  flrft  puff  of  the  entering  fteam  is  of  great  fervice; 
it  drives  out  of  the  cylinder  the  vapour  which  it  finds 
there.  This  is  feldom  pure  watery  vapour;  all  water 
contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  flare  of  chemical  union. 
The  union  is  but  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is  fufficient 
for  difengaging  the  greateft  part  of  it  by  increafing  its 
elafticity.  It  may  alio  be  difengaged  by  Amply  removing 
the  external  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  is  clearly 
feen  when  we  expofe  a  glafs  of  water  in  an  exhaufted  re¬ 
ceiver.  Therefore  the  fmall  fpace  below  the  pifton  con¬ 
tains  watery  vapour  mixed  with  all  the  air  which  had  been 
dilengaged  from  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  ebullition,  and 
all  that  was  feparated  from  the  injedftion- water  by  the  di¬ 
minution  of  external  prefl'ure.  All  this  is  blown  out  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  firft  puff  of  fteam.  We  may  oblerve 
in  this  place,  that  waters  differ  exceedingly  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  which  they  hold  in  a  ftate  of  folution.  All 


fpring-water  contains  much  of  it ;  and  water  newly 
brought  up  from  deep  mines  contains  a  great  deal  more, 
becaufe  thefolution  was  aided  in  thefe  fituations  by  great 
preffures.  Such  waters  fparkle  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  the  good  per¬ 
formance  of  a  fteam-engine  to  ufe  water  containing  little 
air,  both  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  injeftion-ciltern.  The 
water  of  running  brooks  is  preferable  to  all  others  ;  and, 
the  freer  it  is  from  any  faline  impregnation,  the  lefs  air  it 
generally  contains.  Such  engines  as  are  fo  unfortunately 
fituated  that  they  are  obliged  to  employ  the  very  water 
which  they  have  brought  up  from  great  depths,  are  found 
greatly  inferior  in  their  performance  to  others.  The  air 
colledted  below  the  pifton  greatly  diminifhes  the  accele¬ 
rating  force  ;  and  the  expulfion  of  fuch  a  quantity  requires 
a  long-continued  blaft  of  the  belt  fteam  at  the  beginning 
of  every  ftroke.  It  is  advifeable  to  keep  fuch  water  in  a 
large  (hallow  pond  for  a  long  while  before  ufing  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  ftate  of  the  pifton.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  ftart,  or  begin  to  rife,  the  moment  the 
fteam-cock  is  opened  ;  for  at  that  inftant  the  excefs  of  at- 
mofpherical  prefl'ure,  by  which  it  was  kept  down  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  outer  end  of  the 
beam,  is  diminiflied.  The  pifton  is  therefore  dragged  up¬ 
wards,  and  it  will  rife  even  although  the  fteam  which  is 
admitted  be  not  fo  elaftic  as  common  air.  Suppofe  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  to  ftand  at  30  inches,  and  that 
the  preponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  is  -£th  of 
the  prefl'ure  of  the  air  on  the  pifton,  the  pifton  will  not 
rife  if  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  is  not  equal  to  30 — 
that  is,  to  26‘7  inches  nearly  ;  but,  if  it  is  juft  this  quan¬ 
tity,  the  pifton  will  rife  as  faft  as  this  fteam  can  be  (Ap¬ 
plied  through  the  fteam-pipe;  and  the  velocity  of  its 
alcent  depends  entirely  on  the  velocity  of  this  fupply. 
This  obfervation  is  of  great  importance ;  and  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  occurred  to  the  mathematicians  who  have 
paid  molt  attention  to  the  mechanifm  of  the  motion  cf 
this  engine.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  clearly  fee  that 
the  entry  of  the  fteam  depends  chiefly  on  the  counter¬ 
weight  at  E  ;  for,  fuppofe  there  was  none,  fteam  no  ftronger 
than  air  would  not  enter  the  cylinder  at  all ;  and,  if  the 
fteam  be  ftronger,  it  will  enter  only  by  the  excefs  of  its 
ftrength.  Writers  on  the  fteam-engine  (and  even  fome 
of  great  reputation)  familiarly  fpeak  of  the  fteam  giving 
the  pifton  a  pufi:  but  this  is  icarcely  poflible  :  during  the 
rife  of  the  pifton,  the  fnifting-valve  is  never  obferved  to 
blow  ;  and  we  have  not  heard  any  well-attefted  accounts 
of  the  pifton-chains  ever  being  flackened  by  the  upward 
prefl'ure  of  the  fteam,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
ilroke.  During  the  riling  of  the  pifton  the  fteam  is  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  conception  and  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing)  fucked  in,  in  the  fame  way  that  air  is  fucked  into  a 
common  fyringe  or  pump  when  we  draw  up  the  pilton  ; 
for  in  the  fteam-engine  the  pifton  is  really  drawn  up  by 
the  counter-weight.  But  it  is  Itill  more  lucked  in,  and 
requires  a  more  copious  fupply,  for  another  reafon.  As 
the  pifton  defeended  only  in  confequence  of  the  inlide  of 
the  cylinder’s  being  fufficiently  cooled  to  condenfe  the 
fteam,  this  cooled  lurface  muft  again  be  prefented  to  the 
fteam  during  the  rife  of  the  pilton,  and  muft  condenfe 
fteam  a  fecond  time.  The  pifton  cannot  rife  another  inch 
till  the  part  of  the  cylinder  which  the  pilton  has  already 
quitted  has  been  warmed  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
fteam  muft  be  expended  in  this  warming.  The  inner  l'ur- 
face  of  the  cylinder  is  not  only  of  the  heat  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  while  the  pifton  rifes,  but  is  alfo  perfectly  dry  ;  for  the 
film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  afeending  pifton  muft  be 
completely  evaporated,  otherwife  it  will  be  condenfing 
fteam.  That  the  quantity  thus  wafted  is  confiderable, 
appears  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Beighton.  He  found 
that  five  pints  of  water  were  boiled  off  in  a  minute,  and 
produced  16  ftrokes  of  an  engine  whole  cylinder  con¬ 
tained  11 3  gallons  of  282  inches  each  ;  and  he  thence  con¬ 
cluded  that  fteam  was  2886  times  rarer  than  water.  But  in 
no  experiment  made  with  fcrupulous  care  on  the  expan- 
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fion  of  boiling  water  does  it  appear  that  the  denfiry  of 
fleam  exceeds  i-io,oooth  of  the  denfity  of  water.  Dcfa- 
guliers  fays  that  it  is  above  14,000  times  rarer  than  wa¬ 
ter.  But  no  diltinct  experiment  ihows  fo  great  an  ex- 
panfion  of  water  when  converted  into  (team  at  2120.  Mr. 
Watt  never  found  it  under  the  preflure  of  the  air  more 
than  1800  times  rarer  than  water. 

The  moving  force  during  the  afcent  of  the  pifton  muft 
be  confidered  as  refulting  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  from  the 
preponderating  weight  of  the  pit  pilton  rods.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  this  is  to  return  the  fteam-pifton  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  where  it  may  again  be  prefled  down  by  the  air, 
and  make  another  working-ftroke  by  raifing  the  pump'- 
rods.  But  the  counter- weight  at  E  has  another  fervice 
to  perform  in  this  ufe  of  the  engine  ;  namely,  to  return 
the  pump-piftons  into  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  their 
refpeft'ive  working-barrels,  in  order  that  they  alfo  may 
make  a  working- itroke.  This  requires  force  independent 
of  the  fritffion  and  inertia  of  the  moving  parts;  for  each 
pifton  muft  be  pufhed  down  through  the  water  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  muft  rife  through  the  pifton  with  a  velocity 
whofe  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  pifton  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  pifton  to  the  bulk  of  the 
perforation  through  which  the  water  rifes  through  the 
pifton. 

From  this  general  confideration  of  the  afcent  of  the  pif¬ 
ton,  we  may  fee  that  the  motion  differs  greatly  from  the 
defcent.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  accelerate,  even  if 
the  fteam  in  the  cylinder  were  in  a  moment  annihilated. 
For  the  refiftance  to  the  defcent  of  the  pifton  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  which  would 
caule  it  to  flow  through  the  box  of  the  pump-pifton  with 
the  velocity  with  which  it  really  rifes  through  it,  and 
muft  therefore  increafe  as  the  fquare  of  that  velocity  in- 
creafes;  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  of  the  pif¬ 
ton  increafes.  Independent  of  fridion,  therefore,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  defcent  through  the  water  muft  foon  become  a 
maximum,  and  the  motion  become  uniform.  In  fuch  a 
pump  as  is  generally  ufed,  this  will  happen  in  lei's  than 
the  10th  part  of  a  fecond.  The  fridion  of  the  pump  will 
diminifh  this  velocity  a  little,  and  retard  the  time  of  its 
attaining  uniformity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fup- 
ply  of  fteam  which  is  neceffary  for  this  motion  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  no  acceleration  from  its  previous  motion,  and 
depending  entirely  on  the  brilknef's  of  the  ebullition,  an 
t  almoft  inilantaneous  flop  is  put  to  acceleration.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  any  perfon  who  obferves  with  attention  the  work¬ 
ing  "of  a  fteam-engine,  will  fee  that  the  rife  of  the  pifton 
and  defcent  of  the  pump-rods,  is  extremely  uniform, 
whereas  the  working  ftroke  is  very  fenftbly  accelerated. 
But  we  may  obferve,  that  the  counter-weight  is  different 
during  the  two  motions  of  the  pump-rods.  While  the 
machine  is  making  a  working-ftroke,  it  is  lifting  not  only 
the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  but  the  abfolute  weight 
of  the  piftons  and  pifton-rods  alio;  but,  while  the  pump- 
rods  are  defcending,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  counter¬ 
weight  by  the  whole  weight  loft  by  the  immerfion  of  the 
rod  in  water.  The  wooden  rods  which  are  generally  ufed, 
foaked  in  water,  and  joined  by  iron  ftraps,  are  heavier, 
and  but  a  little  heavier,  than  water;  and  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the 
pumps.  Thefe  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the 
operation;  and  the  whole  may  be  repeated  by  (hutting 
the  fteam-cock  and  opening  the  injedion-cock  whenever 
the  pifton  has  attained  the  proper  height.  We  have  been 
very  minute  in  our  attention  to  the  different  circum- 
flances,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  diftind  notion  of  the 
ftate  of  the  moving  forces  in  every  period  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  by  no  means  fuflicient  that  we  know  in  ge¬ 
neral  that  the  injection  of  cold  water  makes  a  void  which 
allows  the  air  to  prefs  down  the  pifton,  and  that  the  re- 
admiflion  of  the  fteam  allows  the  pifton  to  rife  again. 
This  lumping  and  flovenly  way  of  viewing  it  has  long 
prevented  even  the  philofopher  from  feeing  the  defeds  of 
she  eonftrudion,  and  the  methods  of  removing  them. 


We  now  fee  the  great  difference  between  Savery’s  and 
Newcomen’s  engine  in  refped  of  principle.  Savery’s  was 
really  an  engine  which  raifed  water  by  the  force  of  fteam  ; 
but  Newcomen’s  raifes  water  entirely  by  the  preflure  of 
the  atmolphere,  and  fleam  is  employed  merely  as  the  moll 
expeditious  method  of  producing  a  void,  into  which  the 
atmofpherical  preflure  may  impel  the  JirJi  mover  of  his  ma¬ 
chine.  The  elafticity  of  the  (team  is  not  the  fir  (I  mover. 
We  fee  alfo  the  great  fuperiority  of  this  new  machine. 
We  have  no  need  of  fteam  of  great  and  dangerous  elalti- 
city  ;  and  we  operate  by  means  of  very  moderate  heats, 
and  confequently  with  much  ('mailer  quantities  of  fuel; 
and  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  power  of  this  machine. 
How  deep  foever  a  mine  may  be,  a  cylinder  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  of  fuch  dimenfions  that  the  preflure  of  the  air  on 
its  pifton  may  exceed  in  any  degree  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  to  be  railed.  And  laftly,  this  form  of  the 
machine  renders  it  applicable  to  almoft  every  mechanical 
purpofe;  becaufe  a  (kilful  mechanic  can  readily  find  a 
method  of  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
working-beam  into  a  motion  of  any  kind  which  may  fuit 
his  purpofe.  Savery’s  engine  could  hardly  admit  of  fuch 
an  immediate  application,  and  feems  almoft  reftrided  to- 
raifing  water. 

Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  This  engine  was  firft 
offered  to  the  public  in  1705.  But  many  difficulties  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  execution,  which  were  removed  one  by  one  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  engine  feemed  to  give 
confidence  in  its  efficacy.  The  molt  exad  and  unremit¬ 
ting  attention  of  the  manager  was  required  to  the  precife 
moment  of  opening  and  (hutting  the  cocks;  and  negled 
might  frequently  be  ruinous,  by  beating  out  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the  pifton  to  be  wholly  drawn 
out  of  it.  Stops  were  contrived  to  prevent  both  of  thefe 
accidents;  then  firings  were  ufed  to  conned  the  handles 
of  the  cocks  with  the  beam,  fo  that  they  ffiould  be  turned 
whenever  it  was  in  certain  poiitions.  Thefe  were  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  and  improved  into  detents  and  catches  of 
different  ffiapes  ;  at  laft,  in  1717,  Mr.  Beighton,  a  very  in¬ 
genious  and  well-informed  artilt,  Amplified  the  whole  of 
thefe  fubordinate  movements,  and  brought  the  machine 
into  the  form  in  which  it  has  continued,  without  any 
material  change,  to  the  prefent  day.  In  the  machine, 
thus  improved,  an  upright  bar  of  timber,  t,  is  feen  hanging 
by  a  chain  :  this  is  (ufpended  from  a  concentric  arch  r  s , 
of  the  working- beam.  The  bar  is  called  the  plug-beam.  ; 
and  it  muft  rile  and  fall  with  the  pifton,  but  with  a  (lower 
motion.  The  ufe  of  this  plug-beam  is  to  give  motion  to 
the  different  pieces  which  turn  the  cocks.  We  have  faid 
that  the  injedion-water  is  furniflied  from  a  ciftern  placed 
above  the  cylinder,  at  W.  When  the  ciftern  cannot  be 
l'upplied  by  pipes  from  fotne  more  elevated  fource,  its 
water  is  raifed  by  the  machine  itfelf.  A  fmall  lifting- 
pump  ik,  called  the  jack-head,  or  j  a  quelle,  is  worked  by  a 
rod  xi,  fufpended  from  a  concentric  arch  ax,  near  the 
outer  end  of  the  working-beam.  This  forces  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pit-water  along  the  rifing-pipe  i  L  M  into  the 
injedion-ciftern. 

The  engine  continued  in  this  form  for  many  years. 
The  only  remarkable  change  introduced,  was  the  manner 
of  placing  the  boiler.  It  is  no  longer  placed  below  the 
cylinder,  but  at  one  fide  ;  and  the  (tream  is  introduced 
by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  a  flat  box  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  cylinder.  The  ufe  of  this  box  id 
merely  to  lodge  the  regulator,  and  give  room  for  its  mo¬ 
tions.  This  was  a  very  conliderable  improvement.  It 
greatly  reduced  the  height  of  the  building,  which  was 
formerly  a  tower.  The  wall  which  fupportrd  the  beam 
could  hardly  be  built  with  fuflicient  ftrength  for  with- 
(ianding  the  violent  (hocks  which  were  repeated  without 
ceafing  ;  and  the  buildings  feldom  lalted  longer  than  a 
few  years.  But  the  boiler  is  now  fet  up  in  an  adjoining 
(lied,  and  the  gudgeons  of  the  main  beam  reft  on  the  top 
of  upright  polts,  which  are  framed  into  the  joilts  which 
fupport  the  cylinder.  Thus  the  whole  moving  parts  of 
s  tits 
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the  machine  are  contained  in  one  compact  frame  of  car¬ 
pentry,  and  have  little  or  no  connection  with  the  flight 
walls  of  the  building,  which  is  merely  a  cafe  to  hold  the 
machine,  and  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

Such  is  the  ftste  in  which  Newcomen’s  fteam-engine 
had  continued  in  ufe  for  60  years,  negleCted  by  the  phi- 
lofopher,  although  it  is  the  molt  curious  object  which 
human  ingenuity  has  offered  to  his  contemplation,  and 
abandoned  to  the  efforts  of  the  unlettered  artilt.  Its  ufe 
had  been  entirely  confined  to  the  railing  of  water.  Mr. 
Keane  Fitzgerald  indeed  publiflied  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  a  method  of  converting  its  reciprocating 
motion  into  a  continued  rotatory  motion,  by  employing 
the  great  beam  to  work  a  crank  or  a  train  of  wheel- work. 
As  the  real  aftion  of  the  machinery  is  confined  to  its 
working-ftroke,  to  accompliflt  this,  it  became  neceflary 
to  conned  with  the  crank  or  wheeled  work  a  very  large 
and  heavy  flv,  which  (hould  accumulate  in  itfelf  the 
yvhole  preffure  of  the  machine  during  its  time  of  action, 
and  therefore  continue  in  motion,  and  urge  forward,  the 
working  machinery,  while  the  (team-engine  was  going 
through  its  inactive  returning-lfroke.  This  will  be  the 
cafe,  provided  that  the  refiftance  exerted  by  the  working- 
machine  during  the  whole  period  of  the  working  and  re¬ 
turning  ftroke  of  the  fteam-engine,  together  with  the 
fridion  of  both,  does  not  exceed  the  whole  preffure  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  (team-engine  during  its  workir.g-itroke  ;  and 
provided  that  the  momentum  of  the  fly,  arifing  from  its 
great  weight  and  velocity,  be  very  great,  fo  that  the  re- 
iiltance  of  the  work  during  one  returning-ltroke  do  not 
make  any  very  fenfible  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  t he 
fly.  This  is  evidently  poflible  and  eafy.  The  fly  may 
be  made  of  any  magnitude;  and,  being  exadly  balanced 
round  its  axis,  it  will  foon  acquire  any  velocity  confif- 
tent  with  the  motion  of  the  engine.  During  the  work- 
ing-ftroke,  it  is  uniformly  accelerated,  and  by  its  ac¬ 
quired  momentum  it  produces  in  the  beam  the  moyement 
of  the  returning-ltroke  ;  but,  in  doing  this,  its  momen¬ 
tum  is  (hared  with  the  inert  matter  of  thg  fteam-engine, 
and  conlequently  its  velocity  diminiftied,  but  not  entirely 
taken  away.  The  next  working-ftroke,  therefore,  by 
prefling  on  it  afreili,  increafes  its  remaining  velocity  by 
a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  that  it  acquired 
during  the  firft:  ftroke.  We  fay  nearly ,  becaufe  the  time 
of  the  fecond  working-ftroke  muft  be  fhorter  than  that  of 
the  firft,  on  account  of  the  velocity  already  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  In  this  manner  the  fly  will  be  more  and  more 
accelerated  every  fucceeding  ftroke,  becaufe  the  prefl'ure 
of  the  engine  during  the  working-ftroke  does  more  than 
reftore  to  the  fly  the  momentum  w  hich  it  loll  in  producing 
the  returning-movement  of  the  fteam-engine.  Now  fup- 
pofe  the  working-part  of  the  machine  to  be  added.  The 
acceleration  of  the  fly  during  each  working-ftroke  of  the 
fleam  engine  will  be  lets  than  it  was  before,  becaufe  the 
impelling  prefl'ure  is  now  partly  employed  in  driving  the 
working-machine,  and  becaufe  the  fly  will  lofe  more  of 
its  momentum  during  the  rcturning-ftroke  of  the  fteam- 
engine,  part  of  it  being  expended  in  driving  the  working- 
machine.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  time  will  come 
when  the  fucceflive  augmentation  of  the  fly’s  velocity  will 
ceate ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  acceleration 
diminilhes  the  time  of  the  next  working-ftroke, and  there¬ 
fore  the  time  of  action  of  the  accelerating  power.  The  ac¬ 
celeration  muft  diminifli  in  the  tame  proportion;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  refiftance  of  the  working-machine 
general q  ,  though  not  always,  increafes  with  its  velocity. 
The  acceleration  ceafes  whenever  the  addition  made  to 
the  momentum  of  the  fly  during  a  working-ftroke  is  juft 
equal  to  w  hat  it  lofes  by  driving  the  machine,  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  the  returning-movement  of  the  fteam-engine. 

This  m u It  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  engine;  and,  though  fufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  ingenious,  and  requires  confiderable  (kill  and  addrefs 
to  ii!  .ke  it  effective.  The  movement  of  the  working- 
machine,  or  mill  of  whatever  kind,  muft  be  in  foihe  de¬ 


gree  hobbling  or  unequal.  But  this  may  be  made  quite 
infenfible,  by  making  the  fly  very  large,  and  difpofing  the 
greateft  part  of  its  weight  in  the  rim.  By  thefe  means  its 
momentum  may  be  made,  fo  great,  that,  the  whole  force 
required  for  driving  the  mill  and  producing  the  return- 
ing-movement  of  the  engine  may  bear  a  very  Tina  11  pro¬ 
portion  to  it.  The  diminution  of  its  velocity  will  then 
be  very  trifling.  No  counter-weight  is  neceflary  here, 
becaufe  the  returning-movement  is  produced  by  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  fly.  A  counter-weight  may,  however,  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  fhould  be  employed,  viz.  as  much  as  will 
produce  the  returning-movement  of  the  fteam-engine. 
It  will  do  this  better  than  the  fame  force  accumulated 
in  the  fly  ;  for  this  force  muft  be  accumulated  in  the  fly 
by  the  intervention  of  rubbing-parts,  by  which  foine  of 
it  is  loft;  and  it  muft  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  en¬ 
gine  with  a  fimilar  lofs.  But,  for  the  fame  real'on,  it 
would  be  improper  to  make  the  counter-weight  alfo  able 
to  drive  the  mill  during  the  returning  ftroke.  By  this 
contrivance  Mr.  Fitzgerald  hoped  to  render  the  fteam- 
engine  of  molt  extend ve  ufe;  and  he,  or  others  affociated 
with  him,  obtained  a  patent  excluding  all  others  from  em¬ 
ploying  the  fleam-engine  for  turning  a  crank.  They  alfo 
publilhed  propofais  for  ereffing  mills  ot  all  kinds  driven 
by  Iteam-engines,  and  Itated  very  fairly  their  powers  and 
their  advantages.  But  their  propolals  do  not  feem  to  have 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  public  ;  for  we  do  not 
know  of  any  mill  ever  having  been  erected  under  this 
patent. 

The  date  of  the  patent  is  not  mentioned  in  this  ac¬ 
count,  which  is  taken  from  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica  ; 
but  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  fays,  “  The  firft  notice  we 
ever  had  ot  a  patent  being  obtained  for  that  invention 
was  about  the  year  1778,  when  a  young  man  at  Briftoj, 
Mr.  Matthew  Walbrongh,  obtained  letters  patent  for  that 
purpole,  and  did  apply  it  to  his  own  works  for  turning- 
lathes,  8cc.  and  alfo  one  at  Southampton  at  Mr.  Taylor’s 
works,  uefides  two  or  three  for  grinding  corn.  However, 
this  was  previoufly  to  Mr.  Watt’s  patent  for  that  purpofe; 
and,  little  as  it  was  thought  of  at  that  penod,  it  is  now 
become  of  mighty  confequence  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 
This  rotatory  motion,  when  produced  by  a  reciprocating 
motion,  requires  fome  contrivance  to  render  it  uniform, 
or  nearly  fo.  The  ufual  method  of  equalizing  is  (as  we 
have  feen)  by  attaching  a  fly-wheel  to  fome  part  of  the 
machinery;  but  Mr.  Arthur  Woolf  has  invented  an  ap¬ 
paratus  to  be  fubltituted  for  the  fly  in  fleam-engines, 
which  poffeffes  the  advantage  of  equalizing  the  motion, 
with  the  property  of  ireing  flopped  and  let  to  work  at  any 
part  of  the  ftroke.  At  fig.  114,  A  reprelents  part  of  the 
engine-beam  ;  B,  the  connecting  rod  ;  C,  the  crank-arm  ; 
D,  a  cog-wheel,  working  into  another  cog-wheel  E,  of 
half  the  fize ;  F,  a  crank-arm  on  the  fliaft  of  the  Imall 
wheel ;  G,  a  cylinder  clofed  at  bottom,  in  which  a  iolid 
or  unperforated  pifton  moves,  leaving  a  vacuum  beneath. 
This  a£ts  (imply  inftead  of  a  weight  on  the  crank  F,  by  the 
conftant  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  diameter  of 
the  pilton  mult  be  fuch  as  nearly  to  equal  one-third  of  the 
power  of  the  engine.  In  fig.  115.  the  outer  circle  is  the 
line  deferibed  by  the  crank;  the  circumference  of  the 
inner  circle  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  outer, 
and  the  fquare  has  the  fame  circumference  :  this  laft  ex¬ 
hibits  the  inequality  Hill  remaining,  which  by  this  method 
is  reduced  to  about  one  fifth;  but,  by  the  afliftance  of  a 
fmall  fly  on  the  fecond  motion,  the  effect  will  become 
nearly  the  lame  as  that  of  a  rotative  engine,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  here  mentioned. 

The  great  obftacle  to  the  exfenfive  ufe  of  the  fteam- 
engine  is  the  prodigious  expenfeof  fuel.  An  engine  hav. 
ing  a  cylinder  of  tour  feet  diameter,  working  night  and 
day,  confumes  about  3400  chaldrons  (London)  of  good 
coals  in  a  year.  This  circumftance  limits  the  ule  of  fleam- 
engines  exceedingly.  To  draw  water  from  coal-pits, 
where  they  can  be  flocked  with  unfaleable  fmall  coal,  they 
are  of  univerfal  employment;  alfo  for  valuable  mints,  for 
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Supplying  a  great  and  wealthy  city  with  water,  and  a  few 
other  purposes  where  a  great  expenfe  can  be  borne,  they 
are  very  proper  engines;  but  in  a  thoufand  cafes  where 
their  unlimited  powers  might  be  vaftly  ferviceable,  the 
enormous  expenfe  of  fuel  completely  excludes  them.  We 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  attention  of  engineers  was  much 
directed  to  every  thing  that  could  promife  a  diminution 
of  this  expenfe.  Every  one  had  his  particular  noftrum 
for  t lie  conftruftion  of  his  furnace  ;  and  fome  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  fticcefsful  than  others.  But  fci.ence  was 
not  yet  fufficiently  advanced  :  it  was  not  till  Dr.  Black 
had  made  his  beautiful  difcovery  of  latent  heat.,  that  we 
could  know  the  intimate  relation  between  the  heat  ex¬ 
pended  in  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water  and  the  quantity 
of  fleam  that  is  produced. 

3.  Much  about  the  time  of  this  difcovery,  viz.  in  1763, 
Mr.  James  Watt,  eltabli/hed  in  Glafgow  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  line,  was  amufing-  himfelf  with  repairing  a  working- 
model  of  the  fleam-engine  which  belonged  to  the  philofo- 
phical  apparatus  of  the  univerfity.  Mr.  Watt  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  a  truly  philofophica!  mind,  eminently  converfant  in 
all  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  and  the  pupil  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Dr.  Black.  In  the  courfe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  amufement,  many  curious  facts  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  condenfation  of  fleam  occurred  to  him  ;  and, 
among  others,  that  remarkable  faft  which  is  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  Dr.  Black  as  a  proof  of  the  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  which  is  contained  in  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  water  in  the  form  of  elaftic  fleam  :  When  a  quantity 
of  water  is  heated  feveral  degrees  above  the  boiling  point 
in  a  clofe  digeffer,  if  a  hole  be  opened,  the  fleam  ruffles 
out  with  prodigious  violence,  and  the  heat  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  water  is  reduced,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  fe- 
conds,  to  the  boiling  temperature.  The  water  of  the 
{team  which  has  Blued  amounts  only  to  a  very  few  drops; 
and  yet  thefe  have  carried  off  with  them  the  whole  excefs 
of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  digefter.  Since  then  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  fleam  contains  fo  great  a  quantity  of  heat, 
it  nuift  expend  a  great  quantity  of  fuel  ;  and  no  con¬ 
ftruftion  of  furnace  can  prevent  this.  Mr.  Watt  there¬ 
fore  fet  his  invention  to  work  to  difcover  methods  of  huf- 
banding  this  heat.  The  cylinder  of  his  little  model  was 
heated  almoft  in  an  inftant,  fo  that  it  could  not  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  It  could  not  be  otherwife,  becaufe  it 
condenfed  the  vapour  by  abftrafting  its  heat.  But  all  the 
heat  thus  communicated  to  the  cylinder,  and  wafted  by  it 
on  furrounding  bodies,  contributed  nothing  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  engine,  and  muft  be  taken  away  at  every 
.injeftion,  and  again  communicated  and  wafted.  Mr. 
Watt  quickly  underftood  the  whole  procefs  which  was 
going  on  within  the  cylinder,  and  faw  that  a  very  confi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  fleam  muft  be  wafted  in  warming 
the  cylinder.  His  firft  attempts  were  made  to  afcertain 
how  much  was  thus  wafted  ;  and  he  found  that  it  was 
not  lefs  than  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  fill  the 
cylinder  and  work  the  engine.  He  attempted  to  diminifh 
this  wafte  by  ufing  wooden  cylinders.  But,  though  this 
produced  afenfible  diminution  of  the  wafte,  other  reafons 
forced  him  to  give  them  up.  He  then  cafed  his  metal  cy¬ 
linders  in  a  wooden  cafe  with  light  wood-afhes  between. 
By  this,  and  ufing  no  more  injection  than  was  abfolutely 
neceft'ary  for  the  condenfation,  he  reduced  the  wafte  al- 
*ooft  one  half.  But,  by  ufing  i’o  fmall  a  quantity  of  cold 
water,  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  was  hardly  brought  be¬ 
low  the  boiling  temperature;  and  there  confequently  re¬ 
mained  in  it  a  fleam  of  very  confiderable  elafticity,  which 
robbed  the  engine  of  a  proportional  part  of  the  atmo¬ 
spherical  prefl'ure.  He  faw  that  this  was  unavoidable  as 
long  as  the  condenfation  was  performed  in  the  cylinder. 
The  thought  (truck  him  to  attempt  the  condenfation  in 
.another  place.  His  firft  experiment  was  made  in  the 
flimpleft  manner.  A  globular  veflel  communicated  by 
means  of  a  long  pipe  of  one  inch  diameter  with  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  little  cylinder  of  four  inches  diameter  and 
thirty  inches  long.  This  pipe  had  a  ltop-cock,  and  the 
globe  was  immeried  in  a  veflel  of  cold  water.  When  the 
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pifton  was  at  the  top,  and  fire  cylinder  filled  with  flrong 
fleam,  he  turned  the  cock.  It  was  fcarcely  turned,  nay 
he  did  not  think  it  completely  turned,  when  the  fides  of 
his  cylinder  (only  flrong  tin-plate)  were  crufhed  together 
likean  empty  bladder.  This  furprifed  aud  delighted  him. 
[It  furprifed  Dr.  Gregory  alfo  to  read  the  account;  he 
lays — it  cannot  he.]  A  new  cylinder  was  immediately 
made  of  brafs  fufficiently  thick,  and  nicely  bored.  When 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  this  cylinder,  the  con¬ 
denfation  was  fo  rapid,  that  he  could  not  fay  any  time  was 
expended  in  it.  But  the  mod  valuable  difcovery  was, 
that  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  was,  as  he  hoped,  almoft 
perfeft.  Mr.  Watt  found,  that,  when  he  ufed  water  ia 
the  boiler  purged  of  air  by  long  boiling,  nothing  that  was 
very  fenfibly  inferior  to  the  prefl'ure  01  the  atmofphere  on 
the  pifton  could  hinder  it  from  coming  quite  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  This  alone  was  gaining  a  great 
deal;  for  in  molt  engines  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the 
fteatn  was  not  lefs  than  one-eighth  of  the  atmospherical 
prefl'ure,  and  therefore  took  away  one-eighth  of  the  power 
of  the  engine. 

Having  gained  this  capital  point,  Mr,  Watt  found  many 
difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  before  he  could  get  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  continue  its  motion.  The  water  produced  from 
the  condenfed  fleam,  and  theair  which  was  extricated  from 
it,  or  which  penetrated  through  unavoidable  leaks,  be¬ 
hoved  to  accumulate  in  the  condenling  veflel,  and  could 
net  be  voided  in  any  way  fimilar  to  that  adopted  in  New¬ 
comen’s  engine..  He  took  another  method  :  he  applied 
pumps  to  extraft  both,  which  were  worked  by  the  great 
beam.  The  contrivance  is  eafy  to  any  good  mechanic  ; 
only  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  pifton  of  the  water-pump 
mull  he  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  condenfer, 
that  the  water  may  enter  the  pump  by  its  own  weight,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  atmofpherical  prefl'ure  there  to  force  it  in. 
We  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  a  confiderable  force  is  necefl'a- 
rily  expended  here,  becaufe,  as  there  is  but  one  ftroke 
for  rarefying  the  air,  and  this  rarefaftion  muft  be  nearly 
complete,  the  air-pump  muft  be  of  large  dimenfions,  and 
its  pifton  muft  aft  againft  the  whole  prefl'ure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  Mr.  Watt,  however,  found  that  this  force  could 
be  eafily  fpared  from  his  machine,  already  fo  much  im¬ 
proved  in  refpeft  of  power. 

Thus  has  the  fleam-engine  received  a  very  confiderable 
improvement.  The  cylinder  may  he  allowed  to  remain 
very  hot ;  nay,  boiling-hot,  and  yet  the  condenfation  be 
completely  performed.  The  only  elaftic  fleam  that  novy 
remains  is  the  fmall  quantity  in  the  pipe  of  communication. 
Even  this  fmall  quantity  Mr.  Watt  at  laft  got  rid  of,  by- 
admitting  a  fmall  jet  of  cold  water  up  this  pipe  to  meet 
the  fleam  in  its  paffage  to  the  condenfer.  This  both 
cooled  this  part  of  the  apparatus  in  a  fituation  where  it 
was  not  neceffary  to  warm  it  again,  and  it  quickened  the 
condenfation.  He  found  at  laft  that  the  l'mall  pipe  of 
communication  was  of  itfelf  fufficiently  large  for  the  con¬ 
denfation,  and  that  no  feparate  veil'd,  under  the  name  of 
condenfer,  was  neceflary.  This  circutnftance  {hows  the 
prodigious  rapidity  of  the  condenfation.  We  may  add, 
that,  unlefs  this  had  been  the  cafe,  his  improvement  would 
have  been  vallly  diminifhed  ;  for  a  large  condenfor  would 
have  required  a  much  larger  air-pump,  which  would  have 
expended  much  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  By  thefe 
means  the  vacuum  below  the  pifton  is  greatly  improved  ; 
for  it  will  appear  clear  to  any  perfon  w  ho  underftands  the 
fubjeft,  that,  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  condenfor  is  kept 
of  a  low  temperature,  it  will  ab draft  and  condenfe  the  va¬ 
pour  from  the  warmer  parts,  till  the  whole  acquires  the 
elafticity  correfponding.  to  the  coldeft  part.  By  the  fame 
means  much  of  the  walk  is  prevented,  becaufe  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  never  cooled  much  below  the  boiling  temperature. 
Many  engines  have  been  erefted  by  Mr.  Watt  in  this  form, 
and  their  performance  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion. 

We  have  contented  ourfelves  with  giving  a  very  flight 
defeription,  without  a  figure,  of  this  improved  engine, 
becaufe  we  imagine  it  to  be  of  a  very  eafy  eomprehenfion, 
and  becaufeit  is  only  a.preparation  for  Hill  greater  improve- 
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snents,  which,  when  underftood,  will  at  the  fame  time 
leave  no  part  of  this  more  fimple  form  unexplained.  There 
is,  however,  a  beautif  ul  engraving  of  it  in  Dr.  Rees’s  Cy¬ 
clopaedia. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  Mr.  Watt 
made  many  experiments  on  the  quantity  and  denfity  of 
the  Iteam  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fully  convinced  him, 
that,  although  he  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  wafte  of 
Iteam,  a  great  deal  yet  remained,  and  that  the  fleam  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  rife  of  the  pi  it  on  was  at  leaft  three  times 
more  than  what  would  fill  the  cylinder.  The  caufe  of  this 
was  very  apparent.  In  the  fubfequent  defcent  of  the 
•pifton,  covered  with  water  much  below  the  boiling  tem¬ 
perature,  the  whole  cylinder  was  neceffarily  cooled  and 
expofed  to  the  air.  Mr.  Watt’s  fertile  genius  immedi¬ 
ately  fuggefted  to  him  the  expedient  or  employing  the 
elafficity  of  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  to  impel  the  piflon 
down  the  cylinder,  in  place  of  the  prefTure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  and  thus  he  reftored  the  engine  to  its  fir  ft  prin¬ 
ciples,  making  it  an  engine  really  moved  by  'f.cam.  As 
this  is  a  new  epoch  in  its  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  more  parti¬ 
cular  in  tire  description  ;  at  the  fame  time  Hill  reflrifling 
ourlelves  to  the  effential  circumftances,  and  avoiding 
every  peculiarity  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  prodigious 
varieties  which  Mr.  Watt  has  .introduced  into  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  has  ereffed,  every  individual  of  which 
has  been  adapted  to  local  circumftances,  or  diveriined  by 
the  progrefs  of  Mr.  Watt’s  improvements. 

Let  A  (fig.  116.)  reprefent  the  boiler.  This  has  re¬ 
ceived  great  improvement  from  his  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  production  of  fleam. 
In  fome  of  his  engines  the  fuel  has  been  placed  in  the 
tnidfl  of  the  water,  lurrounded  by  an  iron  or  copper  veliel, 
while  the  exterior  boiler  was  made  of  wood,  which  tranf- 
anits,  and  therefore  waftes,  the  heat  very  flowly.  In  others, 
the  flame  not  only  plays  round  the  whole  outfide,  as  in 
common  boilers,  but  alfo  runs  along  feveral  flues  which 
are  conducted  through  the  inidft  of  the  water.  By  fuch 
contrivances  the  fire  is  applied  to  the  water  in  a  mo  ft  ex- 
tenfive  furface,  and  for  a  long  time,  fo  as  to  impart  to  it 
the  greateft  part  of  its  heat.  So  lkilfully  was  it  applied  in 
the  Albion- mills,  that,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  largeft 
engine  in  the  kingdom,  its  unconfumed  fmoke  was  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  a  very  frnall  brevv-houfe.  In  this  fecond 
engine  of  Mr.  Watt,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  fhut  up  by 
a  ltrong  metal  plate  g  h,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  collar 
or  box  of  leathers  k  l,  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  of  a 
jack- head  pump,  through  which  the  pifton-rod  PD,  nicely 
turned  and  polifhed,  can  move  up  and  down,  without  al¬ 
lowing  any  air  to  pafs  by  its  Tides.  From  the  dome  of 
the  boiler  proceeds  a  large  pipe  B  C  I  O  Q,  which,  after 
reaching  the  cylinder  with  its  horizontal  part  B  C,  de¬ 
scends  parallel  to  its  fide,  fending  off  two  branches,  viz. 
I  M  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  O  N  to  its  bottom. 
At  I  is  a  puppet-valve  opening  from  below  upwards. 
At  L,  immediately  below  this  branch,  there  is  a  Similar 
valve,  alfo  opening  from  below  upwards.  The  pipe  de¬ 
scends  to  Q,  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  ciftern  c  d  ef,  filled 
with  cold  water  conftantly  renewed.  The  pipe  is  then 
continued  horizontally  along  the  bottom  of  this  ciftern 
(but  not  in  contafl),  and  terminates  at  R  in  a  large 
pump  ST.  The  pifton  S  has  clack-valves  opening  pip- 
wards  3  and,  its  rod  Ss,  pa  fling  through  a  collar  of  lea¬ 
thers  at  T,  is  fufpended  try  a  chain  to  a  Small  arched  head 
on  the  outer  arm  ot  the  beam.  There  is  a  valve  R  in  the 
bottom  of  this  pump,  as  ufual,  which  opens  w'hen  prefied 
in  the  direction  QR,  and  fhuts  againlt  a  contrary  prefTure. 
This  pump  delivers  its  contents  into  another  pump  X  Y, 
by  means  of  the  Small  pipe  ( X,  which  proceeds  from  its 
top.  This  Second  pump  has  a  valve  at  X,  and  a  clack  in 
iis  pifton  Z  as  ufual ;  arid  the  pifton-rod  Zz  is  fufpended 
from  another  arched  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
The  two  valves  I  and  L  are  opened  and  flnit  by  means  of 
fpanners  and  handles,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a  plug- 
frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Newcomen’s  engine, 
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Laftly,  there  may  be  obferved  a  crooked  pipe  a  b  0,  which 
enters  the  upright  pipe  laterally  a  little  above  Q.  This 
has  a  Small  jet-hole  at  0;  and  the  other  end  a,  which  is 
coniiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the  con- 
denflng-ciftern,  is  covered  with  a  puppet-valve  vs  whole 
long  ftalk  vu  rifes  above  the  ftater,  and  may  be  raifed  or 
lowered  by  hand  or  by  the  plug-beam.  The  valves  R 
and  X,  and  the  clacks  in  the  piltons  S  and  Z,  are  opened 
or  Dim  by  the  preflures  to  which  they  are  immediately 
expofed, 

This  figure  is  not  an  exaft  copy  of  any  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
engines,  but  has  its  parts  fo  difpofed  that  all  may  come 
ditrinfDy  into  view,  and  exactly  perform  their  various 
funftions.  It  is  drawn  in  its  quiefeent  pofition,  the  outer 
end  of  the  beam  preponderating  by  the  counter-weight, 
and  the  pifton  P  at  the  lop  of  the  cylinder,  and  tl.e  piltons 
S  and  Z  in  their  loweft  fituations.  In  this  fituation  let 
us  fujppofe  that  a  vacuum  is  (by  any  means)  produced  in 
all  tiie  fpace  below  the  pifton,  the  valve  I  being  fhut.  It 
is  evident  that  the  valve  R  will  alfo  be  fhut,  as  alfo  the 
valve  v.  Now  let  the  valve  I  be  opened.  The  fleam 
from  the  boiler,  as  elaftic  as  common  air,  will  rufh  into 
the  fpace  above  the  pifton,  and  will  exert  on  it  a  prefTure 
as  great  as  that  of  the  atmofphere.  It  will  therefore  prefs 
it  down,  raife  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  and  caufe  it  to 
perform  the  fame  work  as  an  ordinary  engine.  When  the 
pifton  P  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  plug- 
frame  fhuts  the  valve  I,  and  opens  L.  By  fo  doing,  the 
communication  is  open  betw  een  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and  nothing  hinders  the  fleam  which  is  above 
the  pifton  from  going  along  the  pafl'age  ML  ON.  The 
pifton  is  now  equally  affected  on  both  tides  by  the  fteam, 
even  though  a  part  of  it  is  continually  condenfed  by  the 
cylinder,  and  in  the  pipe  I  O  Q.  Nothing  therefore  hin¬ 
ders  the  pifton  from  being  dragged  up  by  the  counter¬ 
weight,  which  acts  with  its  whole  force,  undiminifhed 
by  any  remaining  unbalanced  elafticity  of  fteam.  Here 
therefore  this  form  of  the  engine  has  an  advantage  (and  by 
no  means  a  frnall  one)  over  the  common  engines,  in  which 
a  great  part  of  the  counter- weight  is  expended  in  over¬ 
coming  unbalanced  atmofpheric  prefTure.  Whenever  the 
pifton  P  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  valve  L  is 
fhut  by  the  plug-frame,  and  the  valves  I  and  v  are  opened. 
All  the  fpace  below  the  pifton  is  at  this  time  occupied  by 
the  fteam  which  came  from  the-upper  part  of  the  cylinder. 
This,  being  a  little  wafted  by  condenfation,  is  not  quite  a 
balance  for  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere.  Therefore, 
during  theafcent  of  the  pifton,  the  valve  R  was  (hut,  and 
it  remains  fo.  When,  therefore,  the  valve  v  is  opened, 
the  cold  water  of  the  ciftern  mult  fpout  up  through  the 
hole  0,  and  condenfe  the  fteam.  To  this  mult  be  added 
the  coldnefs  of  the  whole  pipe  O  Q  R.  As  faft  as  it  is  con¬ 
denfed,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  Iteam  from  the  lower  parr 
of  the  cylinder.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  this 
fuccellive  condenfation  is  accompliihed  vvith  aftonifhing 
rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  fteam  from  the  boiler  preffes 
on  the  upper  furface  of  the  pifton.  It  muft  therefore  de- 
feend  as  before,  and  the  engine  muft  perform  a  fecond 
working-ftroke.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  injection- wa¬ 
ter  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  O  Q  R,  heated  to  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  by  the  condenfation  of  the  fteam  ;  alfo  a 
quantity  of  air  has  been  dif'engaged  from  it  and  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  Flow  is  this  to  be  dilcharged  ?  This 
is  the  office  of  the  pumps  ST  and  X  Y.  The  capacity  of 
ST  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  in  which  the 
air  and  water  are  lodged.  When,  therefore,  the  pifton  S 
has  got  to  the  top  of  its  courfe,  there  muft  be  a  vacuum  in 
the  barrel  of  this  pump  j  and  the  water  and  air  mult  open 
the  valve  R,  and  come  into  it.  When  the  pifton  S  comes 
down  again  in  the  next  returning-ftroke,  this  water  and 
air  gets  through  the  valve  of  the  pifton  ;  and  in  the  next 
working-ftroke  they  are  dilcharged  by  the  pifton  into  the. 
pump  XY,  and  raifed  by  its  pifton.  The  air  efcapes 
at  Y  3  and  as  much  of  the  water  as  is  necefl'ary  is  delivered 
into  the  boiler  by  a  frnall  pipe  Y  m  to  fuppiy  its  wafte. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  indifference -whether  the  piltons  S  and  Z 
rife  with  the  outer  or  inner  end  of  the  beam  ;  but  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  better  that  they  rile  with  the  inner  end.  They  are 
otherwife  drawn  here,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the 
reft,  and  (how  them  more  diltinftly. 

Such  is  Mr.  Watt’s  fecond  engine.  Let  us  examine  its 
principles,  that  we  may  fee  the  caufps  of  its  avowed  and 
great  fuperiority  over  the  common  engines.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  fee  n  one  ground  of  fuperiority,  the  full  operation  of 
the  counter- weight.  We  are  authorifed  by  careful  exa¬ 
mination  to  fay,  that  in  the  condition  engines  at  leaft  one- 
half  of  the  counter-weight  is  expended  in  counteracting 
an  unbalanced  preflure  of  the  air  on  the  pifton  during  its 
afcent.  In  many  engines,  which  are  not  the  worlt,  this 
extends  to^tlvof  the  whole  preflure.  This  is  evident 
from  the  examination  of  the  engine  at  Montrehix  by 
Boffut.  This  makes  a  very  great  counter- weight  necef- 
fary,  which  exhaufts.a  proportional  part  of  the  moving 
force.  But  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Watt’s  form  is 
the  almoft  total  annihilation  of  the  watte  of  fteam  by  con- 
denfation  in  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  always  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  and  therefore  perfeffly  dry.  This  nuift  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  perfon  who  underltands  the  fubjefh  By  the 
time  that  Mr.  Watt  had  completed  his  improvements,  his 
experiments  on  the  production  of  fteam  had  given  him  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  its  denlity  ;  and  he  found 
himfelf  authorifed  to  fay,  that  the  quantity  of  fteam  em¬ 
ployed  did  not  exceed  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cy¬ 
linder,  fo  that  not  above  one- half  was  unavoidably  wafted. 
But,  before  he  could  bring  the  engine  to  this  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  He  in- 
clofed  the  cylinder  in  an  outer  wooden  cafe  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  it :  this  diminiihed  the  expen  fe  of  heat  by  com¬ 
munication  to  furrounding  bodies.  Sometimes  fie  allowed 
the  fteam  from  the  boiler  to  occupy  this  interval  :  this 
undoubtedly  prevented  all  diflipation  from  the  inner  cy¬ 
linder;  but  in  its  turn  it  difiipated  much  heat  by  the 
outer  cafe,  and  a  very  fenfible  condenfation  was  obferved 
between  them.  This  has  occafioned  him  to  omit  it  in 
fome  of  his  beft  engines.  We  believe  it  was  omitted  in 
the  Albion-mills.  The  greateft  difficulty  was  to  make  the 
great  pifton  tight.  The  old  and  effectual  method,  by  wa¬ 
ter  lying  on  it,  was  inadmillible.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  his  cylinders  molt  nicely  bored,  perfectly  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  finely  poiifhed  ;  and  he  made  numberlefs  trials 
of  different  foft  fubftances  for  packing  his  pilton,  which 
fhould  be  tight  without  enormous  trillion,  and  which 
fhould  long  remain  f'o,  in  a  fituation  perfeCfly  dry,  and  hot 
almoft  to  burning.  After  all  that  Mr.  Watt  has  done  in 
this  refpeCf,  he  thinks  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  watte 
qf  fteam  which  he  (fill  perceives  in  his  engines  arifes  from 
the  unavoidable  efc.ape  by  the  fides  of  the  pifton  during 
its  defeent. 

But  the  faff  is,  that  an  engine  of  this  conftruff ion,  of 
the  fame  dimenffons  with  a  common  engine,  making  the 
fame  number  of  ftrokes  of  the  fame  extent,  does  not  con- 
furne  above  one-fourth  part  of  the  fuel  that  is  confumed 
by  the  beft  engines  of  the  common  form.  It  is  alfo  a  very 
fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  performance  of  the  en¬ 
gine  is  not  immediately  deltroyed,  nor  indeed  fenfibly  di- 
rninifhed,  by  a  fmail  want  of  tightnefs  in  the  pifton.  In 
the  common  engine,  if  air  get  in,  in  this  way,  it  imme¬ 
diately 'puts  a  flop  to  the  work;  but,  although  even  a 
confrderable  quantity  of  Iteam  get  paft  the  pifton  during 
its  defeent,  the  rapidity  of  condenfation  is  fuch,  that 
hardly  any  diminution  of  preflure  can  be  obferved. 

Mr.  Watt’s  penetration  foon  difeovered  another  mott 
valuable  property  of  this  engine.  When  an  engine  of  the 
common  form  is  erefted,  the  engineer  muft  make  an  accu¬ 
rate  eftimate  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  muft  pro¬ 
portion  his  engine  accordingly.  He  muft  be  careful  that 
it  be  fully  able  to  execute  its  talk  5  but  its  power  muft 
not  exceed  its  load  in  any  extravagant  degree.  This 
would  produce  a  motion  which  is  too  rapid,  and  which, 
being  alternately  in  oppofite  directions,  would  occafion 
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jolts  which  no  building  or  machinery  could  withftand. 
Many  engines  have  been  fluttered  by  the  pumps  drawing 
air,  or  a  pump  rod  breaking;  by  which  accidents  the 
fteam-pifton  delcends  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  every  thing 
gives  way.  But  in  moft  operations  of  mining,  the  t.ifk  of 
the  engine  increafes  ;  and  it  muft  be  fo  conliruCted  at  firft 
as  to  be  abie  to  bear  this  addition.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
manage* an  engine  that  is  much  fuperior  to  its  talk;  and 
the  eafieft  way  is,  to  have  it  almoft  full  loaded,  and  to 
work  it  only  during  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  allow  the 
pit-water  to  accumulate  during  its  repofe.  This  increafes 
the  firft  coif,  and  waftes  fuel  during  the  inaction  of  the 
engine.  But  this  new  engine  can  at  all  times  be  exaitly 
fitted  (at  lealt  during  the  working-ftroke)  to  the  load  of 
work  that  then  happens  to  be  on  it.  We  have  only  to  ad- 
minifter  (team  of  a  proper  elafticity.  At  the  firft  erection 
the  engine  may  be  equal  to  twice  its  talk,  if  the  fteam  ad¬ 
mitted  above  the  cylinder  be  equal  to  that  ot  common 
boiling  water ;  but,  when  once  the  ebullition  is  fairly 
commenced,  and  the  whole  air  expelled  from  all  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  damping  the  fire, 
Iteam  of  half  this  elafticity  may  be  continually  fupplied, 
and  the  water  will  continue  boiling  although  its  tempe¬ 
rature  does  not  exceed  185°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

But  the  method  now  propofea  has  agreat  inconvenience. 
While  the  fteam  is  weaker  than  the  atmofphere,  there  is 
an  external  force  tending  to  fqueeze  in  the  fides  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boiler.  This  could  not  be  refifted  when  the 
difference  is  confiderable ;  and  common  air  would  rufh  in 
through  every  crevice  of  the  boiler,  and  foon  choke  the 
engine  ;  it  muft  therefore  be  given  up.  But  the  fame 
effeift  will  be  produced  by  diminifhing  the  paffage  for  the 
fteam  into  the  cylinder.  For  this  purpofe,  the  puppet- 
valve  by  which  the  fteam  enters  the  cylinder  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  long  taper  fpigot,  and  it  was  lodged  in  a 
cone  of  the  fame  fhape ;  conlequently  the  paffage  could 
be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleafure  by  the  diftance  to 
which  the  inner  cone  was  drawn  up.  In  this  way  feveral 
engines  were  conftruCfed,  and  the  general  purpofe  of  fuit- 
ing  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its  tafk  was  completely  an- 
fu'ered  ;  but  (as  the  mathematical  reader  will  readily  per¬ 
ceive)  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make  this  adjuitment 
preciie  and  conftant.  In  agreat  machine,  like  this,  going 
.  by  jerks,  it  was  hardly  pofiible  that  every  fuccellive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  valve  fhould  be  precifely  the  fame.  This  oc¬ 
cafioned  very  fenfible  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  the 
engine,  which  increafed  and  became  hazardous  when  the 
joints  worked  loofe  by  long  ufe.  Mr.  Watt’s  genius,  al¬ 
ways  fertile  in  refources,  found  out  a  complete  remedy  for 
all  thefe  inconveniences.  Making  the  valve  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  form  of  a  puppet-clack,  he  adjulted  the  button  of 
its  Italk  or  tail  fo  that  it  fhould  always  open  full  to  the 
fame  height.  lie  then  regulated  the  pins  of  the  plusr- 
frame  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  valve  fhould  fliut  the 
moment  that  the  pifton  had  defeended  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  (fuppofe  one-fourth,  one-third,  one-half,  & c.)  of 
the  cylinder.  So  far  the  cylinder  was  occupied  by  fteam 
as  elaftic  as  common  air.  In  prefling  the  pifton  farther 
down,  it  behoved  the  fteam  to  expand,  and  its  elafticity 
to  diminifh.  It  is  plain  that  this  could  be  done  in  any 
degree  we  pleafe,  and  that  the  adjuitment  can  be  varied 
in  a  minute,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  by 
moving  the  plug-pins.  In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  .preflure  on  the  pifton  is  continually 
changing,  and  conlequently  the  accelerating  force.  The 
motion  therefore  will  no  longer  be  uniformly  accelerated  : 
it  will  approach  much  falter  to  uniformity  ;  nay,  it  may 
be  retarded,  becaufe,  although  the  preflure  on  the  pilton 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ftroke  may  exceed  the  refiltance 
of  the  load,  yet,  when  the  pifton  is  near  the  bottom,  the 
refiltance  may  exceed  the  preflure.  Whatever  may  be  the 
law  by  which  the  preflure  on  the  pilton  varies,  an  inge¬ 
nious  mechanic  may  contrive  the  connecting  machinery 
in  fuch  a  way,  that  the  chains  or  rods  at  the  outer  end-of 
the  beam  fhall  continually  exert  the  fame  preflure,  or  fliall 
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vary  their  preflure  according  to  any  law  he  finds  moi’t  con¬ 
venient.  If  is  in  this  manner  that  the  watchmaker,  by  the 
form  of  the  fufee,  produces  an  equal  preflure  on  the 
wheel- work  by  means  of  a  very  unequal  action  of  the 
main-fpring.  In  like  manner,  by  making  the  outer  arch- 
lieads.  portions  of  a  proper  fpiral  inftead  of  a  circle,  we 
can  regulate  the  force  of  the  beam  at  pleafure.  Thus  we 
fee  how  much  more  manageable  an  engine  is  in  this  form 
than  Newcomen’s  was,  and  aifo  more  eafily  inveftigated 
in  refpeft  of  its  power  in  its  various  portions.  The 
knowledge  of  this  lad  circumftance  was  of  mighty  con- 
i'eq uence,  and  without  it  no  notion  could  be  formed  'of 
what  it  could  perform.  This  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Watt  the 
tife  of  a  gauge  (very  improperly  called  a  barometer),  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  vacuum  in  his  engines;  and  we 
deem  it  of  important  confequence  to  the  well-going  of  the 
engine,  the  profit  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  credit  of  the 
engineer;  yet  in  many  engines  in  London  we  fee  this 
important  inftrument  either  out  of  repair,  or  wholly  laid 
afid.e.  The  form  is  given  at  fig.  117.  They  have  been 
made  of  glafs  ;  but,  if  the  quickfilver  is  not  very  pure, 
the  alloy  with  w  hich  the  venders  of  this  article  adulterate 
it  is  by  conftant  ailion  brought  to  the  furface,  and  that 
and  the  vapour  together  make  the  tube  fo  fouFthat  no 
precifion  can  be  obtained.  Iron  therefore  is  the  belt  ma¬ 
terial;  both  parts  of  the  tube  fiiould  be  correftly  of  one 
diameter,  or  el le  the  refult  will  be  erroneous.  This  tube 
mult  communicate  with  the  condenfer  by  a  fmall  cppper 
pine,  and  a  (top-cock  be  placed  between  the  gauge  and 
condenfer.  The  index  in  this  inftrument  is  a  light  deal 
rod,  which  is  put  into  the  (horter  tube;  and,  quickfilver 
being  poured  into  it  within  three  inches  of  the  end,  the 
rod  is  put  into  the  tube,  and  it  floats  on  the  quickfilver. 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  remark,  that  the  graduations  on 
this  inftrument  muft  be  inverted  with  regard  to  thole  of 
a  Angle  tube. 

We  muft  not  omit  in  this  place  one  deduction  made  by 
Mr.  Watt  from  his  obfervations,  which  may  be  called  a 
dilcovery  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  engine. 
Let  ABCD  (fig.  118.)  reprefent  a  feffion  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  fleam-engine,  and  EF  the  furface  of  its  pifton.  Let 
us  fuppofe  that  the  fleam  was  admitted  while  EF  was  in 
contaft  w  ith  A  B,  and  that,  as  foon  as  it  had  preffed  it 
down  to  the  fituation  EF,  the  fteam-cock  is  flint.  The 
fleam  writ  continue  to  prefs  it  down  ;  and,  as  the  fleam 
expands,  its  preflure  diminifhes.  We  may  exprefs  its 
preflure  (exerted  all  the  while  the  pifton. moves  from  the 
fituation  A  B  to  the  fituation  E  F)  by  the  line  EF.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  elasticity  of  the  fleam  proportional  to  its 
denlity,  as  is  nearly  the  cafe  with  air,  we  may  exprefs  the 
preflure  on  the  pi li on  in  any  other  pofifion,  fuch  as  K  L 
or  DC,  by  K l  and  Dc,  the  ordinates  of  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  F/c,  of  which  A  E,  AB,  are  the  afiymptotes, 
and  A  the  centre.  The  accumulated  preflure  during  the 
motion  of  the  pilton  from  EF  to  D  C  will  beexprefled  by 
the  area  EFcDE,  and  the  preflure  during  the  whole  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  area  ABFcDA.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  area  E  F  c  D  E  is  equal  to  ABFE  multiplied  by 

the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  —  L.  and  the 
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whole  area  ABFcDAiserABFEx^i-i-L  • 

Thus,  let  the  diameter  of  the  pifton  be  24  inches,  and  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  inch  be  14  pounds  ; 
the  preflure  on  the  pifton  is' 6533  pounds.  Let  the  whole 
iiroke  be  6  feet,  and  let  the  fleam  be  flopped  when  the 
pifton  has  defcended  18  inches,  or  1  •  5  feet.  The  hyper¬ 
bolic  logarithm  of  —  is  1-3862943.  Therefore  the  accu- 
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mulated  preflure  ABFcDA  is  =6333X2'3862943,  =15114 
pounds. 

As  few  profeflional  engineers  are  poflefled  of  a  table  of 
-hyperbolic  logarithms,  while  tables  of  common  logarithms 


are  or  (hotild  be  in  the  hands  of  every  perfon  who  is  much 
engaged  in  mechanical  calculations,  let  the  following  me¬ 
thod  be  praclifed.  Take  the  common  logarithm  of  AP, 

A 

and  multiply  it  by  2-3026  ;  the  product  is  the  hyperbolic 

logarithm  of  The  accumulated  preflure,  while  the 

pifton  moves  from  A  B  to  E  F,  is  6333  X  t>  or  Amply  6333 
pounds  :  therefore  the  fleam,  while  it  expands  into  the 
whole  cylinder,  adds  a  preflure  of  8781  pounds.  Suppofe 
that  the  fleam  had  got  free  admiflion  during  the  whole 
defcent  of  the  pi  Ton  ;  the  accumulated  preflure  would 
have  been  6333X4,01-25332  pounds. 

Here  Mr.  Waft  obferved  a  remarkable  refult.  'The 
fleam  expended  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  four  times 
greater  than  when  it  was  flopped  at  one-fourth  ;  and  ye-t 
the  accumulated  preflure  is  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
five-thirds.  One-fourth  of  the  fleam  performs  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  performs 
more. than  twice  as  much  work  when  thus  admitted  dur¬ 
ing  One-fourth  of  the  motion.  This  is  a  curious  and  an 
important  information,  and  the  advantage  of  this  method 
of  working  a  fleam-engine  increafes  in  proportion  as  the 
fleam  is  fooner  flopped  ;  but  the  increafe  is  not  great  after 
the  fleam  is  rarefied  four  times.  The  curve  approaches 
near  to  the  axis,  and  fmall  additions  are  made  to  the  area. 
The  expenfe  of  fuch  great  cylinders  is  confiderable,  and 
may  not  always  be  compenfated  by  this  advantage. 

It  is  very  pleafing  to  obferve  fo  many  unlooked-for  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  from  an  improvement  made  with  the 
foie  view  of  leffening  the  wafte  of  fleam  by  condenfation. 
While  this  purpofe  is  gained,  we  learn  how  to  hufbaml 
the  fleam  which  is  not  thus,  wafted.  The  engine  becomes 
more  manageable,  and  is  more  eafily  adapted  to  every 
variation  in  its  talk;  and  all  its  powers  are  more  eafily 
computed. 

The  aftive  mind  of  its  ingenious  inventor  did  not  flop 
here.  It  had  always  been  matter  of  regret  that  one-half 
of  the  motion  was  unaccompanied  by  any  work.  It  was 
a  very  obvious  thing  to  Mr.  Watt,  that,  as  the  fleam  ad¬ 
mitted  above  the  pilton  preffed  it  down,  fo  fleam  admitted  / 
below  the  pifton  prefled  it  up  with  the  fame  force,  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  vacuum  were  made  on  its  upper  fide.  This 
was  eafily  done,  by  connecting  the  lower  end  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  with  the  boiler,  and  the  upper  end  with  the  condenfer. 

Fig.  1 19.  Plate  XXX.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  fleam- 
engine  in  its  molt  improved  ftate,  exactly  copied  from  Mr, 
Watt’s  figure  accompanying  his  fpeeification.  Here  BB 
is  a  fection  of  the  cylinder,  furrounded  at  a  fmall  diftance 
by  the  cafe  1 1 1 1.  The  feCtion  of  the  pifton  A,  and  the 
collar  of  leathers  which  embraces  the  pifton-rod,  gives  a 
diftinfl  notion  of  its  conftruClion,  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  pifton-rod,  and  how  the  packing 
of  the  pilton  and  collar  contributes  to  make  ail  tight. 
From  the  top  of  the  cylinder  proceeds  the  horizontal  pipe. 
Above  the  letter  D  is  obferved  the  feat  of  the  fleam-valve, 
communicating  with  the  box  above  it.  In  the  middle  of 
this  may  be  obferved  a  dark  (haded  circle.  This  is  the 
mouth  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  (team-pipe  coming  from 
the  boiler.  Beyond  D,  below  the  letter  N,  is  the  leat  of 
the  upper  condenfing- valve.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
is  made  fpherical,  fitting  the  pifton,  fo  that  they  may 
come  into  entire  contafi.  Another  horizontal  pipe  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  bottom.  Above  the  letter  E  is  the  feat  of 
the  lower  fleam-valve,  opening  into  the  valve-box.  This 
box  is  at  the  extremity  of  another  fleam-pipe  marked  C, 
which  branches  off  from  the  upper  horizontal  part,  and 
defcends  obliquely,  coming  forward  to  the  eye.  The 
lower  part  is  reprefented  as  cut  open,  to  (how  its  interior 
conformation.  Beyond  this  fleam-valve,  and  below  the 
letter  F,  may  be  obferved  the  feat  of  the  lower  condenf- 
ing-valve.  A  pipe  defcends  from  hence,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftance  below  unites  with  another  pipe  G  G,  which  comes 
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down  from  the  upper  condenfing-valve  N.  Thefe  two 
eduction-pipes,  thus  united,  go  downwards,  and  open  at 
L  into  a  rectangular  box,  of  which  the  end  is  feen  at  L. 
This  box  goes  backward  from  the  eye,  and  at  its  farther 
extremity  communicates  with  the  air-pump  K,  whole 
pilton  is  here  reprefented  in  feCtion  with  its  butterfly- 
valves.  The  pifton  delivers  the  water  and  air  laterally 
into  another  rectangular  box  M,  darkly  lhaded,  which 
box  communicates  with  the  pump  Z.  The  pifton-rods  of 
this  and  of  the  air-pump  are  fufpended  by  chains  from  a 
ifmall  arched  head  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  great  beam. 
The  lower  part  of  the  edudtion-pipe,  the  horizontal  box 
L,  the  air-pump  K,  with  the  communicating  box  M  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  pump  Z,  are  all  immerfed  in  the  cold 
water  of  the  condenfing  ciftern.  The  box  L  is  made  flat, 
broad,  and  (hallow,  in  order  to  increafe  its  i'urface,  and 
accelerate  the  condenfation.  But,  that  this  may  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  greateft  expedition,  a  final  1  pipe  H,  open 
below  (but  occaflonally  flopped  by  a  plug-valve),  is  in- 
ferted  laterally  into  the  eduCtion-pipe  G,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches;  one  of  which  reaches  within  a  toot  or 
two  of  the  upper  valve  N,  and  the  other  approaches  as 
near  to  the  valve  F. 

As  it  is  intended  by  this  conftruCtion  to  give  the  pifton 
a  ftrong  impulfe  in  both  directions,  it  will  not  be  proper 
to  fufpend  its  rod  by  a  chain  from  the  great  beam;  for 
it  mutt  not  only  pull  down  that  end  of  the  beam,  but 
alfo  pufh  it  upwards.  It  may  indeed  be  fufpended  by 
double  chains,  like  the  piltons  of  the  engines  for  extin- 
guifhing  fires;  and  Mr.  Watt  has  accordingly  done  fo  in 
fome  of  his  engines.  But,  in  the  drawing  from  which 
this  figure  is  copied,  he  has  communicated  the  force  of 
the  pilton  to  the  beam  by  means  of  a  toothed  rack  O  O, 
which  engages  or  works  in  the  toothed  feCtor  QQ  on  the 
end  of  the  beam.  The  reader  will  underftand,  without 
any  farther  explanation,  how  the  impulfe  given  to  the 
pifton  in  either  direction  is  thus  tranfmitted  to  the  beam 
without  diminution.  The  fly  XX,  with  its  pinion  Y, 
which  alfo  works  in  the  toothed  arch  Q  Q,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  removed  for  the  prefent,  and  will  be  confi- 
dered  afterwards. 

We  (hall  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  defcribing 
Mr.  Watt’s  method  of  communicating  the  force  of  the 
fleam-engine  to  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind.  VV 
reprefents  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  very  large  and  heavy 
metalline  fly.  On  its  axis  is  the  concentrical  toothed 
wheel  U.  There  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  great  beam 
a  ftrong  and  fti'ff  rod  TT,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  a 
toothed  wheel  W  is  firmly  fixed  by  two  bolts,  fo  that  it 
cannot  turn  round.  This  wheel  is  of  the  fame  fize  and 
in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  wheel  U  ;  and  an  iron- 
link  or  (trap  (which  cannot  be  feen  here,  becaufe  it  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  two  wheels)  connects  the  centres  of 
the  two  wheels,  fo  that  the  one  cannot  quit  the  other. 
The  engine  being  in  the  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure, 
i'uppofe  the  fly  to  be  turned  once  round  by  any  external 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  darts.  It  is  plain,  that,  fince 
the  toothed  wheels  cannot  quit  each  other,  being  kept 
together  by  the  link,  the  inner  half  (that  is,  the  half  next 
the  cylinder)  of  the  wheel  U  will  work  on  the  inner  half 
of  the  wheel  W,  fo  that,  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  of 
the  fly,  the  wheel  W  malt  have  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wheel  U,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  mult  be  railed  to 
its  liighelt  pofition.  The  next  revolution  of  the  fly  will 
bring  the  wheel  W  and  the  beam  connected  with  it  to 
their  firft  pofitions;  and  thus  every  two  revolutions  of 
the  fly  will  make  a  complete  period  of  the  beam’s  recipro¬ 
cating  movements.  Now,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  fly  to 
drive  the  beam,  let  the  beam  drive  the  fly.  The  motions 
mult  be  perfectly  the  fame,  and  the  afcent  or  defcent  of 
the  pifton  will  produce  one  revolution  of  the  fly. 

A  fide- view,  fomewhat  enlarged,  of  this  apparatus,  is 
given  in  fig.  120.  marked  by  the  fame  letters  of  reference. 
This  (hows  the  fituation  of  parts  which  were  fore-fhort- 
®neu  in  fig.  119.  particularly  the  defending  branch  C  of 
'  VoL.XIV.  No.  1013. 
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the  fleam-pipe,  and  the  fituation  and  communications  of 
the  two  pumps  K  and  Z.  8,  8,  is  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  (team-pipe.  9  is  a  part  of  it  whole  box  is  reprefented 
by  the  dark  circle  of  fig.  119.  D  is  the  box  of  the  fteam- 
clack;  and  the  little  circle  at  its  corner  reprefents  the  end 
of  the  axis  which  turns  it,  as  will  be  defcribed  afterwards, 
N  is  the  place  of  the  upper  eduClion-valve.  A  part  only 
of  the  upper  eduChon-pipe  G  is  reprefented,  the  reft  being 
cut  off,  becaufe  it  would  have  covered  the  aefcending 
fteam-pipe  C  C.  When  continued  down,  it  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  box  E  of  the  lower  ite.am-valve, 
and  the  box  F  of  the  lower  eduCtion-valve. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  machine.  Re¬ 
curring  to  fig.  119.  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  lower  part  of 
rhe  cylinder  B  B  is  exhaufted  of  all  elaftic  fluids;  that 
the  upper  (team-valve  D  and  the  lower  eduCtion-valve  F 
are  open,  and  that  the  lower  fteam-valve  E  and  upper 
eduction-valve  N  are  (hut.  It  is  evident  that  the  piftort 
muff  be  preffed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and 
muff  pull  down  the  end  of  the  working-beam  by  means  of 
the  toothed  rack  O  O  and  feCtor  Q  Q,  caufing  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  to  urge  forward  the  machinery  with  which 
it  is  connected.  When  the  pilton  arrives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  valves  D  and  F  are  fhftt  by  the  plug- 
frame,  and  E  and  N  are  opened.  By  this  '.aft  paflage  the 
(team  gets  into  the  eduCtion-pipe,  where  it  meets  with 
the  injett ion -water,  and  is  rapidly  condenfed.  The  fleam 
from  the  boiler  enters  at  the  fame  time  by  E,  and,  prefling 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  pifton,  forces  it  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  toothed  feCtor  QQ 
forces  up  that  end  of  the  working-beam,  and  caufes  the 
other  end  to  urge  forward  the  machinery  with  which  it 
is  connected :  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  of  the 
engine  may  be  continued  for  ever.  The  injeCtion-water 
is  continually  running  into  the  eduCtion-pipe,  becaufe 
condenfation  is  continually  going  on,  and  therefore  there 
is  a  continual  atmofpheric  p  re  flu  re  to  produce  a  jet.  The 
air  which  is  difengaged  from  the  water,  or  enters  by  leaks, 
is  evacuated  only  during  the  rife  of  the  pilton  of  the  air- 
pump  K.  When  this  is  very  copious,  it  renders  a  very 
large  air-pump  neceflary ;  and  in  fome  fituations  Mr.  Watt 
has  been  obliged  to  employ  two  air-pumps,  one  worked 
by  each  arm  of  the  beam.  This  in  every  cafe  expends  a. 
very  confiderable  portion  of  the  power;  for  the  air-pump 
is  always  working  againlt  the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  the  engine,  by- 
maintaining  an  almoft  conftant  and  uninterrupted  im- 
pulfion,  is  much  fitter  for  driving  machinery  of  conti¬ 
nued  motion  than  any  of  the  former  engines,  which  were 
inactive  during  half  of  their  motion.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  feem  to  have  this  fuperiority  when  employed  to  draw 
water:  but  it  is  equally  fitted  for  the  tafk.  Let  the  en¬ 
gine  be  loaded  with  twice  as  much  as  would  be  proper 
for  it  if  a  fingle-ftroke  engine,  and  let  a  fly  be  connected 
with  it.  Then  it  is  plain  that  the  power  of  the  engine 
during  the  rife  of  the  fteatn-pifton  will  be  accumulated  in 
the  fly ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  power  of  the 
engine  during  the  defcent  of  the  fteam-pilton,  will  be 
equal  to  the  whole  load  of  water. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fteatn  and  eduftion  valves,  we  faid 
that  they  were  all  puppet-valves.  Mr.  Watt  employed 
cocks,  and  alfo  fliding-valves,  fuch  as  the  regulator  or 
(team-valves  in  the  old  engines.  But  he  found  them  al¬ 
ways  lofe  their  tightnefs  after  a  fhort  time.  This  is  not 
furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  they  are  always  perfectly 
dry,  and  almoft  burning  hot.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  change  them  all  for  puppet-clacks,  which,  when  truly 
ground  and  nicely  fitted  in  their  motions  at  firft,  are  not 
found  to  go  out  of  order  by  any  length  of  time.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Watt  opens  and  (huts  thefe  valves  is 
as  follows.  Fig.  X2i.  reprefents  a  clack  with  its  feat  and 
box.  Suppofe  it  one  of  the  eduCtion-valves.  H  H  is  part 
of  the  pipe  which  introduces  the  lteam,  and  GG  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  communicates  with  the  con- 
tlenfer.  At  E  E  may  be  obferved  a  piece  more  faintly 
5  N  (haded 
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Shaded  than  the  furrounding  parts.  This  is  the  feat  of 
the  valve,  and  is  3  brafs  or  bell-metal  ring  turned  conical 
on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to  fit  exa£Hy  into  a  conical  part  of 
the  pipe  GG.  Thefe  two  pieces  are  fitted  by  grinding; 
and,  the  cone  being  of  a  long  taper,  the  ring  flicks  firmly 
in  it,  efpecially  after  having  been  there  for  fome  time,  and 
united  by  ruff.  The  clack  itfelf  is  a  ftrong  brafs  plate  D, 
turned  conical  on  the  edge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  conical  or 
floping  inner  edge  of  the  feat.  Thefe  are  very  nicely 
ground  on  each  other  with  emery.  This  conical  joining 
is  much  more  obtufe  than  the  outer  fide  of  the  ring  ;  fo 
that,  although  the  joint  is  air-tight,  the  two  pieces  do  not 
flick  ltrongly  together.  The  clack  has  a  round  tail  DG, 
which  is  freely  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  hole  of  a 
crofs-piece  F  F.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  is  a  ftrong 
piece  of  metal  DC  firmly  joined  to  it,  one  fide  of  which 
is  formed  into  a  toothed  rack.  A  is  the  feftion  of  an  iron 
axle  which  turns  in  holes  in  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  valve- 
box,  where  it  is  nicely  fitted  by  grinding,  fo  as  to  be  air¬ 
tight.  Collets  of  thick  leather,  well  loaked  in  melted 
tallow  and  rofin,  are  fcrewed  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  holes 
to  prevent  all  ingrefs  of  air.  One  end  of  this  axis  pro¬ 
jects  a  good  way  without  the  box,  and  carries  a  fpanner 
or  handle,  which  is  moved  by  the  plug-frame.  To  this 
axis  is  fixed  a  ftrong  piece  of  metal  B,  the  edge  of  which 
is  formed  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  having  the  axis  A  in 
its  centre;  and  is  cut  into  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth 
of  the  rack  DC.  K  is  a  cover  which  is  fixed  by  fcrews 
to  the  top  of  the  box  HJJH,  and  may  be  taken  off  in 
order  to  get  at  the  valve  when  it  needs  repairs.  From 
this  defcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  by  turning  the 
handle  which  is  on  the  axis  A,  the  fefior  B  mud  lift  up 
the  valve  by  means  of  its  toothed  rack  DC,  till  the  upper 
end  of  the  rack  touch  the  knob  or  button  K.  Turning 
the  handle  in  the  oppofite  direction  brings  the  valve  down 
again  to  its  feat. 

This  valve  is  extremely  tight.  But,  in  order  to  open  it 
for  the  paflage  of  the  (team,  we  muft  exert  a  force  equal 
to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  in  a  large  engine 
is  very  great.  A  valve  of  fix  inches  diameter  fuftains  a 
preflure  not  lefs  than  400  pounds.  But  this  force  is  quite 
momentary,  and  hardly  impedes  the  motion  of  the  en¬ 
gine ;  for,  the  inftant  the  valve  is  detached  from  its  feat, 
although  it  has  not  moved  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  the 
preflure  is  over.  Even  this  little  inconvenience  has  been 
removed  by  a  delicate  thought  of  Mr.  Watt.  He  has  put 
ihe  fpanner  in  fuch  a  pofition  when  it  begins  to  raife  the 
valve,  that  its  mechanical  energy  is  almoft  infinitely  great. 
Let  QR  (fig.  i22.)  be  part  of  the  plug-frame  defcending, 
and  P  one  of  its  pins  juft  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  fpan¬ 
ner  NO,  moveable  round  the  axis  N.  On  the  fame  axis 
is  another  arm  NM  connected  by  a  joint  with  the  leader 
ML,  which  is  connected  alfo  by  a  joint  with  the  fpanner 
LA  that  is  on  the  axis  A  of  the  fe£tor  within  the  valve- 
box.  Therefore,  when  the  pin  P  pufhes  down  the  fpan¬ 
ner  N  O,  the  arm  N  M  moves  fidewife,  and  pulls  down  the 
fpanner  A  L  by  means  of  the  connefling-rod.  Things 
are  fo  difpofed,  that,  when  the  cock  is  (hut,  LM  and 
MN  are  in  one  ftraight  line.  The  intelligent  mechanic 
will  perceive,  that  in  this  pofition  the  force  of  the  lever 
ONM  is  infuperable.  It  has  this  further  advantage,  that, 
if  any  thing  fliould  tend  to  force  open  the  valve,  it  would 
be  ineffectual;  for  no  force  exerted  at  A,  and  tranfmitted 
by  the  rod  LM,  can  poflibly  pufh  the  joint  M  out  of  its 
pofition. 

We  poftponed  any  account  of  .the  office  of  the  fly  XX, 
(fig.  1 19.)  as  it  is  not  of  ufe  in  an  engine  regulated  by  the 
fly  VV.  The  fly  XX  is  only  for  regulating  the  recipro¬ 
cating  motion  of  the  beam  when  the  lteam  is  not  admitted 
during  the  whole  defcent  of  the  pifton.  This  it  evidently 
muft  render  more  uniform,  accumulating  a  momentum 
equal  to  the  whole  preflure  of  the  full  fupply  of  the 
fleam,  and  then  (haring  it  with  the  beam  during  the  reft 
©f  the  defcent  ot  the  pilton. 

When  a  perlon  properly  lkilled  in  mechanics  and  che- 


miftry  reviews  thefe  different  forms  of  Mr.  Watt’s  fteaiti- 
engine,  he  will  eafily  perceive  fhem  fufceptible  of  many 
intermediate  forms*  in  which  any  one  or  more  of  the  dif- 
tinguifh'ing  improvements  may  be  employed.  The  firft 
great  improvement  was  the  condenfalion  in  a  feparate  veJjeL 
This  increafed  the  original  powers  of  the  engine,  giving 
to  the  atmofpheric  preflure  and  to  the  counterweight 
their  full  energy,  at  the  fame  time  the  walte  of  fleam  is 
greatly  diminifhed.  The  next  improvement,  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  prejfure  of  the  Jltam  injlead  of  that  of  the  atmofphere , 
aimed  only  at  a  (till  farther  diminution  ot  the  watte;  but 
was  fertile  in  advantages,  rendering  the  machine  more 
manageable,  and  particularly  enabling  us  at  all  times,  and 
without  trouble,  to  fuit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its 
load  of  work,  however  variable  or  increafing  ;  and  brought 
into  view  a  very  interefling  propofltion  in  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  engine,  viz.  that  the  whole  performance  of 
a  given  quantity  of  fleam  may  be  augmented  by  admit¬ 
ting  it  into  the  cylinder  only  during  a  part  of  the  pifton’s 
motion.  Mr.  Watt  has  varied  the  application  of  this  pro¬ 
pofltion  in  a  thoufand  ways;  and  there  is  nothing  about 
the  machine  which  gives  more  employment  to  the  fagacity 
and  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  third  improvement 
of  the  double  impulfe  may  be  confidered  as  the  finifhing 
touch  given  to  the  engine,  and  renders  it  as  uniform  in 
its  action  as  any  water-wheel.  In  the  engine’s  molt  perfeft 
form,  there  does  not  feem  to  be  above  one-fourth  of  the 
fleam  wafted  by  warming  the  apparatus;  fo  that  it  is  not 
poflible  to  make  it  one-fourth  part  more  powerful  than  it 
is  at  prefent.  The  only  thing  that  feems  fufceptible  of 
confiderable  improvement  is  the  great  beam.  The  enor¬ 
mous  ftrains  exerted  on  its  arms  require  a  proportional 
ftrength.  This  requires  a  vafl  mafs  of  matter,  not  lefs 
indeed  in  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  of  fifty-four  incites 
than  three  tons  and  a  half,  moving  with  the  velocity  of 
three  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  muft  be  communicated  in 
about  half  a  fecond.  This  mafs  muft  he  brought  into 
motion  from  a  ftate  of  reft,  muft  again  be  brought  to  reft, 
again  into  motion,  and  again  to  reft,  to  complete  the 
period  of  a  llroke.  This  confumes  much  power;  and 
Mr.  Watt  has  not  been  able  to  load  an  engine  with  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  pounds  on  the  inch,  and  preferve  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  motion,  fo  as  to  make  twelve  or  fifteen 
fix-feet  ftrokes  in  a  fecond.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ltffen  this  mafs  by  ufing  a  light  framed  wheel,  ora 
light  frame  of  carpentry,  in  place  ot  a  folk!  beam.  Thefe 
have  generally  been  conltrufted  by  perfons  ignorant  of 
the  true  fcientific  principles  of  carpentry,  and  have  fared 
accordingly.  Mr.  Watt  has  made  fimilar  attempts ;  but 
found,  that,  although  at  firft  they  were  abundantly  ftrong, 
yet,  after  a  fhort  time,  the  ltraps  and  bolts  with  which  the 
wooden  parts  were  connected  cut  their  way  into  the  wood, 
and  the  framing  grew  loofe  in  the  joints,  and,  without 
giving  any  warning,  went  to  pieces  in  an  inftant.  A  folid 
maffy  fimple  beam,  of  fufficient  ftrength,  bends, and  fenfibly 
complains  (as  the  carpenters  exprefs  it)  before  it  breaks. 
In  all  great  engines,  therefore,  fuch  only  are  employed; 
and  in  fmaller  engines  he  fometimes  ufes  call-iron  wheels 
or  pulleys  ;  nay,  he  frequently  ufes  no  beam  or  equivalent 
whatever,  but  employs  the  fleam  pillon-rod  to  drive  the 
machinery  to  which  the  engine  is  applied. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  ftate  the  atflual  perfor¬ 
mance  of  fome  of  thefe  engines,  as  they  have  been  afeer- 
tained  by  experiment.  An  engine  having  a  cylinder  of 
31  inches  in  diameter,  and  making  17  double  ftrokes  per 
minute,  performs  the  work  of  forty  horfes  working  night 
and  day  (for  which  three  relays  or  120  horfes  muft  be 
kept),  and  burns  11,000  pounds  of  Stafford  (hire  coal  per 
day.  A  cylinder  of  1 9  inches,  making  25  ftrokes  of  4  feet 
each  per  minute,  performs  the  work  of  12  horfes  working 
conftantly,  and  burns  3700  pounds  of  coals  per  day.  A 
cylinder  of  24  inches,  making  22  ftrokes  of  5  feet,  burns 
5500  pounds  of  coals,  and  is>  equivalent  to  the  conftant 
work  of  20  horfes.  And  the  patentees  think  themfelves 
authorifed  by  experience  to  fay  in  general,  that  thefe  en¬ 
gines 
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gines  will  raife  more  than  26,000  cubic  feet  of  water  24. 
feet  high  for  every  hundred-weight  of  good  pit-coal  con- 
fumed  by  them. 

In  confequence  of  the.  great  fuperiority  of  Mr.  Watt’s 
engines,  both  with  refpeft  to  economy  and  manageable- 
nefs,  they  have  become  of  mod  extenfive  ufe ;  and  in  every 
demand  of  manufacture  on  a  great  fcale  they  offer  us  an 
indefatigable  fervant,  whofe  ftrength  has  no  bounds.  The 
greateft  mechanical  project  that  ever  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  man  was  on  the  point  of  being  executed  by  this 
machine.  The  States  of  Holland  were  treating  with 
MelTrs  Watt  and  Boulton  for  draining  the  Haerlem  Meer, 
and  even  reducing  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  but  the  troubles  in 
which  that  nation  became  involved  put  an  end  to  the 
projeft . 

It  would  be  employing  time  to  very  little  purpofe  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  various  projects  which  have  been  let  up  to  rival 
Mr,  Watt’s  engine  ;  and,  if  we  had  not  feen  that  the  mo  ft 
palpable  abfurdities  are  not  without  patronage,  not  in  en¬ 
gineering  only,  but  in  concerns  of  greater  or  lefs  impor¬ 
tance,  we  fh ou Id  not  be  able  to  account  for  the  preference 
lhown  to  fotne  of  as  immeritorious  productions  as  have 
peftered  the  world  at  any  age:  but  the  misfortune  of  our 
country  is,  that  we  all  are  great  mechanics  and  fage  po¬ 
liticians  ;  and,  while  one  engine  is  condemned  on  account 
of  its  complex  conftruCtion,  however  eflential,  others  are 
celebrated  for  their  fimplicity,  however  abfurd. 

We  mult,  however,  redeem  from  this  charge  an  engine 
invented  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hornblower,  near  Briftol,  on 
account  of  its  fingularity,  and  the  ingenuity  and  real  lkill 
which  appears  in  fome  particulars  of  its  conftruCtion. 
The  following  fhort  defcription  will  fufficiently  explain 
its  principle,  and  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  its  me¬ 
rit.  A  and  B  (fig.  123.)  reprefent  two  cylinders,  of  which 
A  is  the  largelt.  A  pifton  moves  in  each,  having  their 
rods  C  and  I)  moving  through  collars  at  E  and  F.  Thefe 
cylinders  may  be  fupplied  with  (team  from  the  boiler  by 
means  of  the  fquare  pipe  G,  which  has  a  flanch  to  con¬ 
ned  it  with  the  reft  of  the  (team-pipe.  This  fquare  part 
is  reprefented  as  branching  off  to  both  cylinders,  c  and  d 
are  two  cocks,  which  have  handles  and  tumblers  as  ufual, 
worked  by  the  plug-beam  W.  On  the  fore-fide  (that  is, 
the  fide  next  the  eye)  of  the  cylinders  is  reprefented  ano¬ 
ther  communicating  pipe,  whole  fedion  is  alfo  fquare  or 
redangular,  having  alfo  two  cocks  a,  b.  The  pipe  Y, 
immediately  under  the  cock  b,  eftablifhes  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  fmal)  cy¬ 
linder  B,  by  opening  the  cock  b.  There  is  a  fimilar  pipe 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under 
the  cock  d.  When  the  cocks  c  and  a  are  open,  and  the 
cocks  b  and  d  are  ftuit,  the  lteatn  from  the  boiler  has  free 
admiflion  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  and  the 
(leant  from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admillion  into  the 
upper  part  of  A  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder  has 
no  communication  with  its  lower  part.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the  edudion-pipe  K,  hav¬ 
ing  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the  cylinder,  which  bends 
downwards,  and  is  conneded  with  the  conical  condenfer 
L.  This,  however,  was  Hopped' by  Watt’s  patent;  and 
the  condenfation  mult  be  performed  as  in  Newcomen’s 
engine,  or  at  leaft  in  the  cylinder  A.  The  condenfer 
is  fixed  on  a  hollow  box  M,  on  which  ftand  the  pumps 
N  and  O  for  extracting  the  air  and  water;  which  laft 
runs  along  the  trough  T  into  a  ciltern  U,  from  which 
it  is  raifed  by  the  pump  V  for  recruiting  the  boiler, 
being  already  nearly  boiling  hot.  Immediately  under 
the  condenfer  there  is  a  fpigot-valve  at  S,  over  which  is  a 
fmall  jet-pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  edudion-pipe. 
The  whole  of  the  condenfingapparatus  is  contained  in  a 
ciltern  R  of  cold  water.  A  fmall  pipe  P  comes  from  the 
fide  of  the  condenfer,  and  terminates  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with  a  valve  Q,  which  is 
kept  tight  by  the  water  that  is  always  running  over  it. 
Laltly,  the  pump-rods  X.  caufe  the  outer  end  of  the  beam 
to  preponderate,  fo  that  the  auiefcent  pofition  of  the  beam 
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is  that  reprefented  in  the  figure,  the  piftons  being  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinders. 

Suppofe  all  the  cocks  open,  and  fteam  coming  in  copi- 
oufly  from  the  boiler,  and  no  condenlation  going  on  in 
L;  the  fteam  mult  drive  out  all  the  air,  and  at  laft  follow 
it  through  the  valve  Q.  Now  ftuit  the  valves  b  and  d,  and 
open  the  valve  S  of  the  condenfer.  The  condenlation 
will  immediately  commence.  There  is  now  no  preffure 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  pi  Hon  of  A,  and  it  immediately 
defcends.  The  communication  between  the  lower  part 
of  B  and  the  upper  part  of  A  being  open,  the  fteam  will 
go  from  B  into  the  fpace  left  by  the  pifton  of  A.  It  muff 
therefore  expand,  and  its  elafticity  inuft  diminilh,  and 
will  no  longer  balance  the  preflure  of  the  fteam  above  the 
pifton  of  B.  This  pifton  therefore,  if  not  withheld  by 
the  beam,  would  defcend  till  it  is  in  equilibrio,  having 
fteam  of  equal  denfity  above  and  below  it.  But  it  can¬ 
not  defcend  fo  far;  for  the  cylinder  A  is  wider  than  B, 
and  the  arm  of  the  beam  at  which  its  pifton  hangs  is  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  arm  which  fupports  the  pifton  of  B  ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  pifton  of  B  has  defcended  as  far  as  the 
beam  will  permit  it,  the  fteam  between  the  two  piftons 
occupies  a  larger  fpace  than  it  did  when  both  piftons  were 
at  the  tops  of  the  cylinders.  Its  denfity,  therefore,  and 
its  elafticity,  diminilh  as  its  bulk  increafes.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  a  balance ;  for  the  fteam  on  the  upper  fide  of  B, 
and  the  pifton  B,  pulls  at  the  beam  with  all  the  difference 
of  thefe  preflures.  The  flighted:  view  of  thefubjeiSl  muffc 
(how  the  reader,  that,  as  the  piftons  defcend,  the  fteam 
that  is  between  them  will  grow  continually  rarer  and  lefs 
elaftic,  and  that  both  piltons  will  pull  the  beam  down¬ 
wards.  Suppofe  now  that  each  has  reached  the  bottom 
of  its  cylinder.  Shut  the  cock  <2  and  the  eduffion-coclc 
at  the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  b  and  d.  The 
communication  being  now  eftablilhed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  nothing  hinders  the  coun¬ 
ter-weight  from  raifing  the  piftons  to  the  top.  Let  them 
arrive  there.  The  cylinder  B  is  at  this  time  filled  with 
fteam  of  the  ordinary  denfity,  and  the  cylinder  A  with  an 
equal  abfolute  quantity  of  fteam,  but  expanded  into  a 
larger  fpace.  Shut  the  cocks  b  and  d,  and  open  the  cock 
a,  and  the  edu<5lion-cock  at  the  bottom  of  A  ;  the  con¬ 
denlation  wall  again  operate,  .and  the  piftons  defcend. 
And  thus  the  operation  may  bcrepeated  as  long  as  (team 
is  fupplied  ;  and  one  full  of  the  cylinder  B-  of  ordinary 
fteam  is  expended  during  each  working-ftroke. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  power  of  this  engine.  It  is 
evident,  that,  when  both  piltons  are  at  the  top  of  their 
refpedtive  cylinders,  the  aftive  preffure  (that  is,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  preffure  on  its  two  fides)  on  the  pilion  of 
B  is  nothing,  while  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  is  equal  to 
the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  its  area.  This,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
gives  its  mechanical  energy.  As  the  piltons  defcend,  the 
preflure  on  the  pilton  of  B  increafes,  while  that  on  the 
pifton  of  A  diminilhes.  When  both  are  at  the  bottom, 
the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  is  at  its  maximum,  and 
that  on  the  pilton  of  A  at  its  mininum.  Mr.  Hornblower 
faw  that  this  mult  be  a  beneficial  employment  ot  fteam, 
and  preferable  to  the  practice  of  condenling  it  while  its 
full  elafticity  remained  ;  but  he  has  not  conlidered  it  with 
the  attention  neceflary  for  afcertaining  the  advantage  with 
precifion.  And  we  may  add,  that,  it  the  condenlation  is 
performed  in  the  cylinder  A,  which  it  mult  be  unlefs 
with  the  permillion  ot  Watt  and  Boulton,  the  engine 
cannot  be  much  fuperior  to  a  common  engine  ;  for  much 
of  the  fteam  from  below  B  will  be  condenled  between  the 
piftons  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  cylinder  A  and  this  di¬ 
minilhes  the  downward  preffure  on  A  more  than  it  in¬ 
creafes  the  downward  prelfure  on  B.  We  learn  however 
that,  by  confining  the  condenfation  to  a  fmall  pari  of  the 
cylinder  A,  Mr.  Hornblower  has  erected  engines  clear  of 
Mr.  Watt’s  patent,  which  are  confiderably  fuperior  to 
Newcomen’s  ;  fo  has  Mr.  Symington. 

We  faid  that  there  was  much  ingenuity  and  real  (kill 

obfervable. 
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obfervable  in  many  particulars  of  this  engine.  The  dif- 
pofition  and  connexion  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  whole 
Conden'fing  apparatus,  are  contrived  with  peculiar  neat- 
nefs.  The  cocks  are  very  ingenious  ;  they  are  compofed 
of  two  flat  circular  plates  ground  very  true  to  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  turns  round  on  a  pin  through  their  cen¬ 
tres;  each  is  pierced  with  three  feftoral  apertures,  exaft- 
ly  correfponding  with  each  other,  and  occupying  a  little 
lefs  than  one-half  of  their  furfaces.  By  turning  the  move- 
able  plate  fo  that  the  apertures  coincide,  a  large  paflage 
is  opened  for  the  fleam;  and,  by  turning  it  fo  that  the 
folid  of  the  one  covers  the  aperture  of  the  other,  the  cock 
is  (hut.  Such  regulators  are  now  very  common  in  the 
caft-iron  (loves  for  warming  rooms.  Mr.  Hornblower’s 
contrivance  for  making  the  collars  for  the  pifton-rods 
air-tight  is  alfo  uncommonly  ingenious.  This  collar  is 
in  faft  two,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  each  other.  A  fmall 
pipe,  branching  off  from  the  main  fleam-pipe  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  (pace  between  the  collars.  This  fleam,  be¬ 
ing  a  little  ftronger  than  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere, 
effectually  hinders  the  air  from  penetrating  by  the  upper 
collar  ;  and  though  a  little  fleam  fhould  get  through  the 
lower  collar  into  the  cylinder  A,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We 
fee  many  cafes  in  which  this  contrivance  may  be  of  fig- 
lial  fervice.  But  it  is  in  the  framing  of  the  great  work¬ 
ing-beam  that  Mr.  Hornblower’s  fcientific  knowledge  is 
mod  confpicuous;  and  we  have  no  hefltation  in  affirming 
that  it  is  ftronger  than  a  beam  of  the  common  form,  and 
containing  twenty  times  its  quantity  of  timber.  There  is 
hardly  a  part  of  it  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  drain,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  theftrain  of  the  pump  V  on  the  ftrutt  by  which  it  is 
worked.  Every  piece  is  either  puflied  or  pulled  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  We  only  fear  that  the  bolts  which 
conneft  the  upper  beam  with  the  two  iron  bars  under  its 
ends  will  work  loofe  in  their  holes,  and  tear  out  the  wood 
which  lies  between  them.  We  would  propofe  to  fubfti- 
tute  an  iron  bar  for  the  whole  of  this  upper  beam.  This 
working-beam  highly  deferves  the  attention  of  all  carpen¬ 
ters  and  engineers. 

We  (hall  here  notice  another  engine  of  Mr.  Horn¬ 
blower’s,  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  lately  granted, 
having  a  rotary  motion  within  itfelf  by  the  immediate 
aftion  of  fleam  on  four  revolving'  piftons.  The  piftons 
juft  mentioned  are  four  vanes  like  thofe  of  a  fmoke-jack, 
though  not  of  thin  iron,  but  of  pretty  confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  fufficient  to  form  a  groove  to  hold  fome  fluffing  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  tight  in  their  aftion.  They  are 
mounted  on  an  arbor,  which  has  a  hollow  nave  in  the 
middle.  Into  this  nave  the  tails  of  the  vanes  are  inferted, 
and  each  oppofite  vane  is  affefted  alike  by  having  a  fteady 
connexion  with  the  other.  For  inftance,  if  we  fhoukl 
alter  the  angle  of  one  of  the  vanes  with  the  arbor,  the  op¬ 
pofite  one  will  be  altered  too  ;  and  they  are  not  fet  in  the 
fame  plane,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  each  other  ; 
fo  that,  if  we  (in  retaining  the  notion  of  the  vanes  of  a 
fmoke-jack)  conceive  thefe  vanes  to  be  held  in  a  vertical 
pofition  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  when  one  vane  is  flatly 
oppofed  to  the  wind,  the  oppofite  vane  will  prefent  its 
edge  to  the  wind  ;  and  this  they  are  conftantly  doing  in 
their  rotation  on  their  common  arbor,  fo  that  the  fleam 
afts  againft  the  vane  on  its  face  in  propelling  it  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  it  does  for  about  £  of  a  circle,  or  90  de¬ 
grees,  in  the  box  where  it  is  deftined  to  aft  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  it  has  gone  through  the  quarter  of  the  circle,  it  in- 
ftantiy  turns  its  edge  to  the  fleam,  while  at  the  fame  in- 
flant  another  vane  has  entered  the  working  part  of  the 
box,  and  the  rotation  proceeds  without  interruption.  It 
muff  be  obferved,  that,  though  the  engine  has  the  power 
of  prefenting  the  edge  of  the  vanes  to  the  fleam  in  return¬ 
ing  to  its  place  of  aftive  force,  yet  there  muft  be  fome 
power  loft  according  to  the  re-attion  on  the  thicknefs  of 
the  edge,  and  this  lofs  of  power  is  greateft  only  in  fmall 
engines;  but  in  a  lyflern  of  vanes  extending  five  or  fix 
feet,  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  revolutions  in  a  minute, 
there  muft  be  a  great  accumulation  of  force  ;  and  that  this 
accumulation  is  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  engine. 
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where  the  velocity  of  the  power  may  be  of  any  determinate 
ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  according  to  the  exift- 
ing  circumftances.  It  muft  alfo  be  underflood  that  this 
engine  is  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  condenfer  and  difeharging- 
pump,  according  to  the  new  mode  of  condenfation  efta- 
hlifhed  by  Mr.  Watt;  hut  Mr.  Hornblower  has  (as  we 
think)  an  improved  method  of  difcharging,  whereby  he 
takes  all  the  air  from  the  condenfer  in  a  mod  perfeft 
manner.  This  apparatus  is  to  be  connefted  to  one  end 
of  the  arbor  which  carries  the  vanes  or  piftons,  while  the 
other  end  is  connected  with  the  work. 

Fig.  124..  is  the  plan  or  horizontal  feftion  of  the  en¬ 
gine  ;  where  A  AAA  is  the  exterior  box  or  cafing  ;  B  C 
two  of  the  vanes;  C  prefenting  the  whole  furface  of  one, 
and  B  fhowing  the  edge  of  the  other  ;  pppp  forms  an  en¬ 
tire  partition  ;  fo  that  all  the  communication  between  the 
upper  and  nether  parts  of  the  box  are  at  B  C  ;  D  is  the 
nave  through  which  the  vanes  are  connected,  and  O  O  is 
the  arbor.  Fig.  125.  is  a  vertical  feftion  through  the  fame 
line;  C  and  B  (how  the  fame  vanes  as  before;  the  nave 
in  the  middle  is  open  to  (how  how  the  two  vanes  are  con¬ 
nected.  Another  two,  being  connnefted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  will  have  liberty  to  turn  a  quarter  round  without  ob- 
ftruftion  by  the  crooked  part  of  the  communicating  axis  ; 
this  is  the  fleam-pipe,  and  the  exhaufting-pipe  nray  be 
placed  any-where  above  the  partition. 

Mr.  Gregory,  while  he  refpefts  the  practical  talents  of 
the  inventor  of  this  engine,  ftates  his  apprehenfions  that 
it  may  not  be  found  in  practice  to  poflefs  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  at  fil'd  view  one  would  be  inclined  to  aferibe 
to  it.  Is  there  not  fome  ground  to  fear  that  in  this  con¬ 
trivance,  fiefides  the  force  loft  by  the  aftion  of  the  fleam 
upon  the  edges  of  the  vanes,  there  will  be  a  confiderable 
lofs  ariling  from  the  greater  friftion  attending  its  opera¬ 
tions  than  thofe  of  a  common  fleam-engine  ?  In  this 
fleam-wheel  there  will  be  a  great  quantity  of  rough  fur- 
face  (that  of  the  fluffing)  expofed  to  frequent  contaft,  and 
confequent  refiflance  to  the  moving  from  the  fixed  parts. 
Befides,  as  the  fluffed  parts  are  here  of  great  extent  with 
regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machinery,  and  exhibit 
rapid  variations  of  fliape,  they  may,  when  brought  into 
conftant  work,  be  found  difficult  to  keep  in  order.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  difadvantages  which  may  arife  from  thefe  caufes, 
may  be  as  great  as  thofe  that  are  known  to  attend  the 
other  engines, and  particularly  whether  they  will  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  force  abforbed  by  giving  a  new  impulfe  to 
the  whole  mafs  of  matter  fubjeft  to  the  reciprocating  mo¬ 
tion  at  every  change  in  the  direction,  can  only  be  fatif- 
faftorily  afcertained  by  fubjefting  both  engines  to  com¬ 
parative  work  in  as  nearly  the  fame  circumffances  as  the 
difference  in  conftruftion  will  admit.  But,  if  by  further 
attention  to  this  ingenious  contrivance,  Mr.  Hornblower 
(hould  be  able  to  work  his  fteam-wheel  in  a  manner  free 
from  any  material  drawback  upon  the  advantage  arifing 
from  its  conffant  rotary  motion  in  one  direction,  it 
would  then  undoubtedly  be  fuperior  to  any  fleam-engine 
of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  or  that  has  probably  been 
yet  invented. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjeft  of  fleam-engines,  we  (hall 
prefent  the  reader  with  fome  account  of  the  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  conltruftion,  &c.  by  Mr.  Arthur  Woolf. 

Mr.  Woolf  founds  his  improvements  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  difeovery  which  he  has  made  refpefting  the  ex- 
panfibility  of  (team  when  increafed  in  temperature  beyond 
the  boiling  point,  or  2120  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 
It  has  been  known  for  fome  time,  (and  for  this  difeovery 
the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Watt,  the  principal  improver 
of  the  (team-engine,)  that  fleam,  afting  with  the  expanfive 
force  of  four  pounds  the  fquare  inch  againft  a  fafety- 
valve  expofed  to  the  atmofphere,  is  capable  of  expanding 
itfelf  to  four  times  the  volume  it  then  occupies,  and  Hill 
to  be  equal  to  the  prdlureof  the  atmofphere.  Mr.  Woolf 
has  difcovered  that,  in  like  manner,  fleam  of  the  force  of 
five  pounds  the  fquare  inch  can  expand  itfelf  to  five  times 
its  volume  ;  that  mafles  or  quantities  of  fleam  of  the  like 
expanfive  force  of  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  pounds 
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the  fquare  inch,  can  expand  to  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  or 
ten,  times  their  volume,  and  (till  be  refpeClively  equal  to 
the  atmofphere,  or  capable  of  producing  a  fufficient  aCtion 
sgainft  the  pilton  of  a  (team-engine  to  caufe  the  fame  to  rife 
in  the  old  engine  (with  a  counterpoife)  of  Newcomen,  or 
to  be  carried  into  the  vacuous  part  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
intproved  engines  firft  brought  into  effect  by  Meffrs.  Boul¬ 
ton  and  Watt ;  that  this  ratio  is  progreflive,  and  nearly  if 
not  entirely  uniform,  fo  that  (team  of  the  expanfive  force 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  pounds  the  fquare  inch 
of  a  common  fafety-valve,  will  expand  itfelf  to  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty,  times  its  volume  ;  and  that,  gene¬ 
rally,  as  to  all  the  intermediate  or  higher  degrees  of  elaltic 
force,  the  number  of  times  which  (team  of  any  tempera¬ 
ture  and  force  can  expand  itfelf  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
number  of  pounds  it  is  able  to  fuliain  on  a  fquare  inch 
expofed  to  the  common  atmofpheric  prelfure;  provided 
always  that  the  fpace,  place,  or  veffel,  in  which  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  expand  itfelf,  be  of  the  fame  temperature  as  that 
of  the  (team  before  it  be  allowed  room  to  expand. 

RefpeCting  the  different  degrees  of  temperature  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  (team  to,  and  maintain  it  at,  different  ex¬ 
panfive  forces  above  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  Mr. 
Woolf  has  found,  by  aCtual  experiment,  fetting  out  from 
the  boiling-point  of  water,  or  2.120,  at  which  degree  (team 
of  water  is  only  equal  to  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere, 
that,  in  order  to  give  it  an  increafed  elaftic  force  equal  to 
five  pounds  the  fquare  inch,  the  temperature  mud  be 
raifed  to  about  127I,  when  it  will  have  acquired  a  power 
to  expand  itfelf  to  five  times  its  volume,  (till  be  equal  in 
prelfure  to  the  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  being  applied  as 
fuch  in  the  working  of  fteam-engines  according  to  his  in¬ 
vention  ;  and,  with  regard  to  various  other  preffures,  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  expanfive  forces,  of  (team,  Mr.  Woolf 
has  formed  them  into  a  table,  for  which,  and  fome  other 
minute  particulars  of  the  firft  patent,  we  refer  to  Gregory’s 
Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Woolf,  in  his  fpecificatipn,  de- 
fcribes  various  modifications  of  his  invention,  and  points 
out  means  for  applying  his  improvements  to  the  working 
of  fteam-engines  already  in  ufe.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that, 
proper  means  being  employed  to  keep  the  ftearn-veffel  or 
working  cylinder  at  the  required  temperature,  the  (learn 
is  admitted  into  it  in  quantities  proportioned  to  its  ex¬ 
panfive  power  5  for  example,  if  the  (team  be  of  a  force 
equal  to  forty  pounds  the  fquare  inch,  the  throatle-valve 
is  fo  adjufted  as  to  admit  into  the  working  cylinder  a 
quantity  of  fleam  equal  to  only  one-fortieth  part  of  its 
capacity,  which  fleam  expands  as  it  enters,  fo  as  to  fill 
completely  the  whole  cylinder.  In  this  firft  improvement 
of  Mr.  Woolf,  though  the  faving  of  fuel  might  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  confiderable  length,  (and,  with  an  engine  ereCted 
by  Meffrs.  Murray  and  Cay,  of  Leeds,  has  actually  been 
proved  to  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity 
employed  in  a  well-conftruCted  double  engine  of  the  fame 
power,)  it  was  flill  neceffarily  limited  by  the  ftrength  of 
materials;  for  in  the  employment  of  high  fleam,  there 
rnuft  always  be  fome  danger  of  an  explofion.  Mr.  Woolf, 
however,  by  a  happy  thought,  has  obviated  every  danger 
of  this  kind,  and  can  now  take  the  full  advantage  of  the 
expanfive  principle  without  the  leaft  danger.  This  he 
effects  by  throwing  into  common  fleam  the  additional 
temperature  neceifary  for  its  high  expanfion,  after  the 
fleam  is  admitted  into  the  working-cylinder,  which  is 
heated  by  means  adequate  to  the  end  intended  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  advantage  which  he  thus  gains,  he  ef¬ 
fectually  fecures  by  a  molt  ingenious  improvement  in  the 
pifton.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  (team  of  fuch  high 
rarity  as  Mr.  Woolf  employs,  could  not  be  made  fully  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  pifton  in  common  ufe  ;  for,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  rarity,  fo  mull  be  the  facility  with  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  would  efcape,  and  pafs  by  the  fide  of  the  pifton 
to  the  vacuous  part  of  the  cylinder;  but  Mr.  Woolf’s 
contrivance,  which  confifts  in  employing  upon  the  pifton 
a  column  of  mercury  or  other  metals  in  a  (tate  of  fufion 
©f  an  altitude  equal  to  the  preflure  of  the  fleam,  feems  per- 
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feCtly  adapted  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  even  the  fmalleft  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fleam.  Befides  thefe  improvements  on  the 
common  fleam-engine,  he  has  alfo  found  means  to  apply 
the  fame  principles  to  the  old  engine,  known  by  tire  name 
of  Savery’s,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render  the  fame  a  power¬ 
ful  and  economical  engine  for  a  great  variety  of  purpofes. 

There  leems,  indeed,  to  be  a  reafonable  ground  to  hope 
that  a  great  defideratum,  a  real  faving  of  fuel,  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  Mi;.  Woolf’s  improvement,  founded  on  his  dif~ 
covery  of  the  ratio  in  which  fleam  of  any  high  temperature 
can  expand  itfelf.  It  is  certainly  a  new  and  curious  faCt, 
that  fleam  may,  by  mere  additions  of  temperature,  be  in¬ 
creafed  in  volume  in  the  way  he  ftates,  and  (till  be  equal 
in  force  to  the  common  atmofphere.  The  advantage 
which  he  gains,  or,  in  other  words,  the  faving  which  he 
effeCts  in  the  quantity  of-  fuel,  depends  entirely  on  the 
correCtnefs  of  this  fact ;  for,  according  to  the  ideas  hi¬ 
therto  entertained,  fleam  of  the  ftrength  of  about  thirty 
pounds  the  inch,  above  the  common  atmofphere,  ought 
only  to  effeCt  the  work  of  two  atmofpheres  more  than 
fleam  of  2120;  but  according  to  Mr.  Woolf,  by  proper 
management,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  the  work  of  thirty 
atmofpheres  ! 

Mr.  Woolf’s  fecond  patent  is  dated  June  1810.  In  this 
laft  machine,  the  working-cylinder  has  no  bottom,  but  is 
enclofed  in  another  cylinder  of  fuch  dimenfions,  that  the 
fpace  between  the  two  is  equal,  at  leaft,  to  the  contents 
of  the  working-cylinder.  The  lower  rim  of  the  working- 
cylinder  is  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
enclofing  cylinder  as  the  Tides  of  the  two  cylinders  are 
apart.  A  veffel  of  any  other  fhape,  as  well  as  a  cylinder, 
will  do  to  enclofe  the  working-cylinder;  and  even  a  de¬ 
tached  veffel,  communicating  with  the  working-cylinder 
at  the  lower  part,  will  anfwer  the  lame  purpole,  though 
the  patentee  prefers  the  arrangements  defcribed.  Into  the 
enclofing-cylinder  fuch  a  quantity  of  oil  or  fat  is  put,  as 
(hall,  when  the  pifton  is  at  its  greateft  height  in  the  work¬ 
ing-cylinder,  fill  all  the  fpace  beneath  it,  and  alfo  fill  the 
enclofing-veffel  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches  above  the 
lower  rim  of  the  working-cylinder.  A  few  inches  in  height 
of  oil  are  alfo  poured  in  above  the  pifton.  If  the  engine 
is  to  be  open  to  the  atmofphere,  the  enclofing-veffel  has  a 
communication  with  the  boiler  above,  which,  when  opened, 
caufes  the  oil  or  fat  to  afcend  beneath  the  pifton  as  it  rifes  ; 
and  when  the  paffage  to  the  boiler  is  clofed,  and  that  to 
the  condenfer  opened,  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  forces 
the  oil  back  again  into  the  enclofing-veffel.  In  a  clofed 
or  double  engine,  the  communications  from  the  boiler  and 
condenfer  are  to  be  to  the  top  of  the  working-cylinder, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  enclofing-veffel.  Means  are  to  be 
provided  by  cocks,  or  valves,  and  a  fpring-pump,  to  keep 
the  oil  at  a  due  height  over  the  pifton,  if  it  (liould  be 
found  to  diminifh.  By  thus  interpofing  oil  between  the 
pifton  and  the  lteam,  both  above  and  beneath,  all  wade  of 
fteam,  by  its  paffing  the  pifton,  is  effectually  prevented, 
and  a  confequent  faving  of  fuel  effected.  The  patentee 
adds,  that,  though  he  defcribed  the  pifton  of  his  engine 
as  working  in  a  cylinder,  in  the  ufual  way,  it  may  alfo  be 
made  to  work  in  a  four-fided  or  other  polygonal  prifmatic- 
formed  veffel. 

This  method  feems  well  calculated  to  effeCt  the  objeCt 
in  view  ;  for,  unlefs  the  fluffing  of  the  pifton  be  very 
loofe  indeed,  neither  (team  nor  oil  can  eafily  pafs  it.  At 
the  fame  time  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  part  of  the  me¬ 
thod  which  relates  to  fecuring  the  upper  part  of  the  pifton, 
by  having  a  quantity  of  oil  poured  in  above  it,  has  been 
long  praCtifed  in  other  engines,  and  appears  in  itfelf  fo  ef¬ 
fectual,  that  the  addition  made  by  Mr.  Woolf,  of  fecuring 
the  lower  part  of  the  pilton  by  oil  alfo,  feems  fcarecly  ne- 
ceffary.  It  (hould  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Woolf’s  method 
is  only  applicable  to  low-preffure  engines  ;  for,  in  thofe 
of  high  prelfure,  where  the  heal  of  the  fteam  mult  be 
great,  not  only  fo  great  an  evaporation  of  the  oil  would 
be  caufed  as  muft  add  much  to  the  expenfe,  but  there 
would  alfo  be  fome  rifle  of  the  production  of  inflammable 
9  O  vapours. 
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vapours,  from  the  deeompofition  of  the  oil,  which  might 
occafion  dangerous  explofions  5  but  this  objection  is  not 
very  material,  as  high- p  re  flu  re  engines  are  very  feldom 
ufe.d,  and  probably,  from  the  danger  attending  them  in 
other  refpetts,  will  never  be  very  generally  adopted.  As 
a  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Woolf’s  machines  on  the 
(core  of  economy,  we  may  mention,  that,  according  to 
Mgffrs.  Leans’  report  on  (team-engines  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  for  December  1815,  the  average  work  of  thirty- 
three  engines  was  19,335,126  pounds  of  water  lifted  one 
foot  high  with  each  bufhel  of  coals  confumed.  During 
the  fame  month  the  work  done  by  Woolf’s  engine  at 
Wheal  Vor  was  46,907,795,  and  that  at  Wheal  Abraham, 
47,622,040,  pounds  of  water  lifted  to  the  fame  height  with 
each  bulhel  of  coals. 

But  a  (till  more  economical  fupply  of  fleam-engines  is 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Gregory  ;  and  with  thofe  hints  (as  eco¬ 
nomy  is  now  the  order  of  the  day)  we  (hall  conclude.  He 
obferves,  that  in  many  manufactories  and  public  works 
the  (learn  may  be  generated  by  the  wa(te-heat  arifingfroin 
foine  effential  branch  of  the  concern  ;  and  thus  great  part 
of  the  daily  expenfe  of  the  machine  may  be  faved.  Mr. 
Blakey,  who  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  point, 
fays,  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Works,  “  The  mod  complete 
engine  I  made  was  in  1783  at  Namur,  for  a  rolling-mill ; 
it  raifed  7500  pounds  of  water  every  condenfation,  which 
fell  on  wheels  of  fifteen  and  fixteen  feet  diameter;  the 
wafte-heat  for  heating  the  metal  was  fujfcient  to  make  more 
Jleam  than  was  wanted  to  work  the  engine .”  Again,  “  I  have 
brought  my  engines  to  work  fugar- mills  with  no  other 
power  than  that  of  the  waft  e-heat  coming  from  the  fire  for 
boiling  fugar;  by  which  means  all  the  charge  of  cattle  and 
of  water-mills  for  fugar  works  will  be  faved."  And,  once 
more,  there  is  “a  capital  amendment  made  by  general 
Conway,  and  which  defrays  the  whole  expenfe  of fuel.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  the  flame  or  heat  that  comes  from 
coking-ovens,  which  heat  creates  all  the  (team  neceflfary 
to  work  the  engine.  By  tkefe  means  all  iron-foundries  heated 
with  coke  can  work  their  engines  clear  of  all  expenfe  of  fire." 

An  engine  has  lately  been  invented,  as  we  are  informed, 
which  may  be  put  into  motion  either  by  water  or  fleam, 
without  any  alteration  in  its  conllruftion,  or  in  any  of  its 
parts.  Its  power,  when  worked  by  water  is,  as  in  other 
hydraulic  machines,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  em¬ 
ployed  and  height  of  the  fall.  In  mines  and  manufac¬ 
tories,  where  the  dream  may  be  abundant  at  one  period 
of  the  year,  and  deficient  in  dry  feafons,  fuch  an  engine 
mull  be  extremely  valuable.  The  particulars  of  the  con- 
ItruClion  have  not  reached  us. 

Of  Steam-Boats,  Steam-Carriages,  &c. 

Plate  XXXI.  XXXII. 

The  idea  of  impelling  boats  or  carriages  by  means  of 
Seam,  is  treated  in  Ozanam’s  Mathematical  Recreations 
with  great  contempt;  and  an  inftance  is  given  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  each  kind,  which  totally  failed.  The  date  of 
thefe  attempts  is  not  given  ;  but  we  may  conclude  it  was 
at  a  time  when  the  fleam-engine  was  in  a  very  imperfect  (late. 

I.  Steam-Boats.— After  repeated  effays  by  various  inge¬ 
nious  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe  within  thirty  years, 
to  navigate  boats  or  veffels  by  the  power  of  fleam- engines, 
all  of  which  had  failed  to  a  degree  that  left  little  hope 
that  the  objeft  would  be. attained;  Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  and  well  known  in  France  and 
England,  has  been  the  fortunate  philofopher  who  has 
eftabli'hed  fleam-boats  with  complete  fuccefs  in  his  native 
country.  His  firlt  boat,  150  feet  in  length,  18  feet  wide, 
was  built  in  1807  on  the  H-udfon- river,  to  carry  paffengers 
between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  a  diftance 
of  j  60  miles;  which  boat,  to  the  aflonilhment  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  cities,  performed  the  voyage  in  30  hours; 
but  they  now  accomplith  it  in  20.  A  few  voyages,  and  the 
certainty  of  her  arrival  at  given  places  within  a  given  time, 
foon  eftablifhed  public  confidence  in  this  new  inode  of 
conveyance,  and  drew  the  paffengers  from  the  (tages  and 
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common  (loops  into  the  fleam-boat,  which  proving  lucra» 
tive  to  Mr.  Fulton,  he  in  1809  darted  a  fecond  and  im¬ 
proved  boat,  called  the  Car  of  Neptune.  A.correfpondent 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  who  in  the  year  1810  made  a 
voyage  from  Canada  to  New  York  in  this  veffel,  informs 
us,  “  that  it  is  fitted  up  in  a  (tyle,  and  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  order,  that  furpaffes  any  mode  ef  travelling  yet 
invented  :  however  violent  the  wind,  there  is  no  rolling  or 
tolling,  no  caufe  of  ficknefs  from  the  agitation  of  waves; 
the  car  moves  on  majeflically,  ever  on  an  even  keel.  She 
was  then  on  her  feventy-third  trip  for  the  feafon,  and 
was  expected  to  make  eighty  trips  before  the  dee  clofed 
the  river.  In  which  cafe,  this  veffel  will  have  run  12,800 
miles  in  one  year  by  the  power  of  fleam ;  or  the  two  boats 
equal  25,600  miles.” 

A  boat  of  this  kind  is  reprefented  at  fig.  126.  But  they 
are  now  built  of  larger  dimenfions;  and  another  corre- 
fpondent  writes,  “  Why  they  (hould  be  called  boats,  I 
cannot  furmife  ;  the  Paragon,  launched  at  New  York  julfc 
before  war  was  declared,  is  the  length  of  a  firft-rate  man- 
of-war;  and,  although  not  wide  in  proportion,  ltill  the 
deck  is  very  fpacious.  I  cannot  recoiieft  the  precife  di¬ 
menfions;  but,  as  two  tables  can  be  laid  on  it  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  upwards  of  200  perfons,  with  fufficient 
room  for  the  attendants,  See.  fome  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed.  Below  thefe  are  four  cabins,  two  before  and  two 
behind  the  fleam-engine,  which,  with  the  kitchen,  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre.  The  after-cabins  are  very  elegantly  fitted 
up  with  beds,  See.  The  boats  which  leave  New  York  at 
five  P.  M.  on  Saturday,  almoft  to  a  certainty  reach  Albany 
by  twelve  on  Sunday  night.  The  fare  is  feven  dollars, 
for  which  tea  and  fupper  are  found  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  next  day  breakfaft,  dinner,  tea,  and  fupper,  that  is, 
exclulive  of  liquors;  and  every  thing  is  in  profufion  and 
of  good  quality;  fo  that  an  American  fleam-boat  is  in 
fa£t  a  moving  hotel  of  the  very  firfl  clafs,  in  which  fami¬ 
lies  may  be  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles,  at  a  moderate 
expenfe,  without  trouble,  fatigue,  or  danger.” 

As  to  the  public  convenience  and  utility  of  fleam-boats 
or  packets,  it  is  almolt  unneceffary  to  make  any  remark, 
for  the  ufe  of  well-informed  perfons;  becaufe  it  is  one  of 
thofe  things  that  mull  Alike  and  claim  the  attention  of 
any  intelligent  mind;  for  any  one  travelling  on  the  line 
of  country  where  ufed,  that  wifhes  to  pafs  reafonably  and 
expeditioufly,  at  lefs  expenfe  than  by  land  carriage,  and 
without  fatigue,  this,  of  all  other  modes  of  travelling, 
is  the  moll  plealant  and  comfortable.  Their  cabins  below 
are  like  fitting-rooms;  their  tables  are  ftrewed  with  pa¬ 
pers,  monthly  publications,  and  books  of  amufement;  fo 
that  no  one  can  duly  appreciate  their  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  but  thofe  that  have  travelled  in  them. 

Mod  of  the  principal  rivers  in  North  America  are  na¬ 
vigated  by  thefe  fleam-boats:  one  of  them  paffss-200© 
miles,  on  the  great  river  Mifliffippi,  in  twenty-one  days, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an-hour,  againlt  the  defeending 
current,  which  is  perpetually  running  down.  This  fleam- 
boat  is  126  feet  in  length,  and  carries  460  tons,  at  a  very 
(hallow  draft  of  water,  only  two  feet  fix  inches;  and  car¬ 
ries,  from  New  Orleans,  whole  (hips’  cargoes  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country,  as  well  as  paffengers.  The  city  of 
New  York  alone  poffeffes  feven  fleam-boats,  for  commerce 
and  paffengers.  That  to  Albany,  on  the  North  River, 
paffes  130  miles;  then  (after  about  45  miles  of  land- car¬ 
riage  to  Lake  Champlain)  you  may  enter  another  fleam- 
boat,  that  will  take  you  about  200  miles,  to  near  Montreal, 
between  which  place  and  Quebec,  a  Britilh  fleam-boat,  140 
feet  in  length,  is  conilantly  palling,  and  ufually  goes  down 
in  twenty -eight  hours,  but  fometimes  in  twenty-four,  al¬ 
though  the  diftance  is  180  miles;  and,  in  returning,  (he 
is  feldom  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  additional 
time,  although  the  ftream  is  almoft  conilantly  running 
again  ft  her,  with  that  velocity  fo  peculiar  to  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  This  boat,  in  the  year  1813,  was  found 
of  the  greateft  fervice  to  the  Britifli  government,  in  carry¬ 
ing  troops  and  (lores  with  greater  eafe  and  difpatch  than 
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poflibly  could  be  efi’efted  by  land.  And  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  expedition  of  admiral  fir 
John  Borlafe  Warren,  up  the  Potomac- river,  chafing  the 
enemy,  they,  keeping  their  (hips  at  a  prudent  diftance 
from  ours,  fent  one  of  their  fteam-boats,  diredfly  againft 
the  wind,  fo  as  to  be  juft  without  gunfhot,  and  reconnoitred 
our  fleet.  This  faft  is  mentioned,  becaufe  it  is  prefumed 
that  it  is  the  firft  inftance  where  they  have  been  applied 
to  fuch  purpofes. 

Some  of  thefe  fteam-boats,  or  packets,  are  fo  conftrudf  ed, 
that  they  can  carry  fail,  and  perform  all  the  manoeuvres 
of  other  vefl'els  at  fea,  when  the  wind  is  in  their  favour; 
and,  when  againft  them,  by  furling  all  their  fails,  pafs  right 
in  the  wind’s  eye  with  velocity  ;  thus  continuing  their 
paffage  in  a  ftraight  line,  while  other  vefl'els  are  obliged  to 
tack  to  and  fro,  and  make  but  little  progrefs  to  their  de- 
fired  point;  and  thefe  poflefs  the  beft  accommodations  for 
pafl'engers,  and  are  always  certain  to  beat  other  vefl'els  un¬ 
der  canvas  only,  becaufe  they  can  ufe  both  their  fails  and 
machinery  at  one  time,  giving  them  additional  velocity 
through  the  water;  which,  to  a  reflefting  mind,  muft 
evince  their  great  utility;  becaufe,  except  in  Itorms  or 
gales  of  wind,  they  can  always  purfue  their  paflages  ftraight 
forward,  rendering  them  ihorter  and  more  certain  than 
the  prefent  fyftem,  which  is  of  the  firft  importance  to 
commercial  countries. 

The  above  remarks  are  by  Mr.  Dodd,  the  celebrated 
engineer;  who  adds  the  following  ftriking  exemplifica¬ 
tion.  “  I  cannot  help  ftating  what  once  occurred  to  me, 
in  my  return  from  the  continent  of  America,  in  a  fwift- 
failing  packet;  we  made  the  entrance  of  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel  in  twenty-one  days;  but,  detained  by  light  contrary 
winds,  we  were  nearly  as  long  in  gaining  a  port.  Here  a 
few  hours  fcientific  application  of  fteam  would  have  given 
the  much-defired  port  of  fafety,  and  have  faved  the  ex- 
penfe  of  near  three  weeks  wear  and  tear  to  the  labouring 
veflel.” 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  ferry  fteain-boat,  or  rather 
floating-bridge, lately  conftruffed  at  New  York,  and  which 
runs  between  that  city  and  the  Jerfey  fnore,  which  might 
be  of  much  practical  ufe  in  this  country,  in  fuch  fituations, 
for  inftance,  as  between  Tilbury  Fort  and  Gravefend,  or 
wherever  a  common  floating-bridge  would  interfere  with 
the  navigation.  This  veflel  is  reprefented  at  fig.  127.  It 
confifts  of  a  large  platform  laid  on  two  boats,  attached  fide 
by  fide,  yet  fo  as  to  admit  the  Angle  wheel,  which  moves 
the  whole,  to  work  between  them;  and  the  machinery  is 
completely  inclofed  in  a  wooden  building  in  the  centre  of 
this  platform,  fo  that  the  pafl'engers,  cattle,  carriages,  &c. 
are  accommodated  on  the  railed  gallery  round  it.  A  troop 
of  mounted  cavalry,  or  500  foot-paflenger-s,  at  one  time, 
has  crofled  this  bridge;  and  it  is  confidered  fo  fafe,  that 
people  feldom  get  out  of  their  carriages.  On  each  Ade 
the  river  there  is  a  wharf,  fo  conftru&ed  as  to  receive  and 
break  the  concuflion  of  this  immenfe  body;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  neceflity  of  its  turning,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a 
moveable  rudder  at  each  end.  ^The  uncommon  advantages 
refulting  from  this  contrivance  were  fo  evident  and  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged,  that  it  was  in  contemplation,  in 
June  1802,  to  conftruft  Amilar  conveyances  between  New 
York  and  Long  Ifland,  acrofs  what  is  called  Eaft  River; 
and  this  no  doubt  has  been  long  Ance  carried  into  efFeft. 

The  flrft  fleam-boat  that  vve  meet  with  an  account  of 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  year  1813,  when  one  called  the 
Clyde  began  to  navigate  the  river  of  that  name,  for  the 
conveyance  of  pafl'engers  and  goods  between  Glafgow  and 
Greenock.  This  velfel  is  reprefented  at  ftg.  128.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  length  is  feventy-ftve  feet,  its  breadth  fourteen,  the 
height  of  the  cabins  Ax  feet  Ax.  She  is  built  very  flat, 
and  draws  from  two  feet  nine  to  three  feet  water.  The 
beft  or  after  cabin  is  twenty  feet  long,  and  is  entered  from 
the  ftern  :  between  the  after  cabin  and  the  engine  there 
is  a  fpace  allotted  for  goods  ftfteen  feet  long.  The  engine 
is  a  twelve-horfe  power,  and  occupies  ftfteen  feet;  the  fore 
cabin  is  Axteen  feet  long,  and  is  entered  from  the  Ade. 
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The  paddles,  Axteen  in  number,  form  two  wheels  of  nine 
feet  diameter,  and  four  feet  broad,  made  of  hammered 
iron  :  they  dip  into  the  water  from  one  foot  three  inches 
to  one  foot  Ax  inches.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  thefe 
wheels  a  platform  and  rail  are  formed  quite  round  the 
veflel,  proj editing  over  the  (ides,  and  fupported  by  timbers 
reaching  down  to  the  veflel’s  Ade.  The  Clyde  runs  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  four  miles  and  a  half  per  hour  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther;  but  againft  a  conliderable  brezee  only  three  miles. 
The  fleam-boat  can  take  in  250  pafl'engers,  and  is  worked 
by  flve  men.  The  engine  confumes  twelve  cwt.  of  coals 
per  day  ;  and,  if  well  conftruffed,  will  require  very  little 
repair  for  fome  years.  The  daily  expenfe,  while  working, 
is  neatly  40s.  the  carpenter’s  work  coft  500I.  the  joiner’s 
work  150I.  and  the  engine,  with  its  apparatus,  about  700I. 
The  funnel  of  the  boiler  is  twenty-five  feet  high;  and 
carries  a  fquare  fail  twenty  . two  feet  broad.  Thefe  boats 
are  fttted  up  with  the  greateft  neatnefs,  and  with  every 
accommodation,  fo  as  to  render  them  attractive  to  travel¬ 
lers.  They  have  already  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
reducing  the  prodigious  number  of  poft-chaifes  on  that 
line  of  road;  fo  much  fo,  that  the  tolls  have  let  for  1400!. 
per  annum  lefs  than  formerly;  and  four  out  of  eight  (tage- 
coaches  are  laid  afide,  in  confequence  of  which,  Axty  horfes 
lefs  are  employed  on  that  road.  The  diftance,  by  water, 
is  twenty-two  miles,  and  the  boats  generally  make  the 
voyage  in  four  or  flve  hours.  They  go  and  come  every 
day,  and  fometimes,  in  fummer,  when  t lie  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  have  made  three  voyages  a-day.  The  fare 
is  flve  (hillings  in  the  after  cabin,  and  in  the  fore  cabin 
half-a-crown.  The  expenfe  by  the  mail  and  ftnge  coaches 
is  ten  or  twelve  (hillings.  The  noife  and  vibration  of  the 
machinery  is,  however,  unpleafant;  and,  to  many  people, 
the  fin  ell  of  the  fteam  is  difagreeable.  But  improvements 
are  daily  making;  and  thefe  inconveniences  are  already 
obviated  in  part.  Some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
conllruftion  of  the  Clyde  in  particular,  with  hints  for  im¬ 
proving  it,  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  June 
1814.  We  forbear  to  tranfcribe  them,  both  on  account 
of  their  length,  and  becaufe  we  have  no  doubt  that  fome 
of  them  have  already  been  adopted  and  a&ed  upon.  But 
we  muft  not  omit  to  (late,  that  for  the  whole  hiftory  of 
fteam-boats  we  are  indebted  to  that  publication  (the 
Monthly  Magazine),  vols.  xxxi.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

Thefe  ufeful  machines  are  now  well  known  on  mod  of 
our  principal  rivers.  We  need  hardly  mention  thofe  work¬ 
ing  on  the  river  Braydon,  between  Yarmouth  and  Nor¬ 
wich  ;  on  the  Tyne,  between  Newcaltle  and  Shields;  on 
the  Severn,  between  Briftol  and  Bath;  and  on  the  Thames, 
between  London  and  Margate.  We  are  informed  that 
fome  gentlemen  of  DubliiT  are  bringing  a  bill  into  parlia¬ 
ment  for  their  incorporation  as  a  fleam-boat  company. 
They  intend  to  eftablifli  four  fteam-boats  between  Dublin 
and  Holyhead,  and  calculate  on  running  that  diftance  in 
nine  hours.  And  from  St.  Peterftmrgh  we  learn,  that  the 
invention  of  fteam-boats  to  move  againft  wind  and  tide, 
had  been  tried  there  alfo.  A  Mr.  Baird,  the  owner  of 
an  iron-foundery,  was  the  flrft  to  make  the  experiment, 
which  had  fucceeded. 

Yet  the  method  of  propelling  (hips  by  fieam-engines  is 
of  a  nature  which  mult  confine  its  ufe  to  rivers,  canals, 
or  fmall  lakes;  for  the  part  of  the  machinery  that  ails  on 
the  water,  refembling  a  water-mill  wheel,  would  be  fo 
much  in  the  way  at  lea  in  rough  weather,  and  would  ex- 
pofe  the  veflel  to  fo  much  danger  if  the  bad  weather  in- 
creafed  to  a  ftorm,  that  none  have  yet  been  hardy  enough 
to  try  velfels  of  this  conftruftion  on  the  ocean. 

And  yet  the  fecurityand  expedition,  which  the  mecha¬ 
nical  principle  of  impelling  (hips  might  afford,  would  be 
of  fo  much  more  importance  on  the  ocean,  particularly  for 
the  conveyance  of  palfengers  and  letters,  that  its  adoption 
on  the  waters  where  it  is  ul'ed  at  prefent  is  obvioufly  of 
but  little  confequence  in  comparifon.  This  put  Mr.  John 
Whitley  Bofwell  upon  contriving  a  method  of  navigating 
large  lhi.ps  by  means  of  machinery  which  (hould  not  be 
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liable  to  the  inconveniences  and  limited  application  of  the 
fleam-engine  alone.  The  agent  he  ufes,  in  addition  to 
the  fleam-engine,  is  comprejjcd.  air  ;  and  we  think  that  an 
account  of  his  invention  will  form  a  proper  fuppleinent 
to  the  hiltory  of  fleam- boats. 

“  The  method  which  I  have  to  propofe  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  requiring  no  wheels  or  other  machinery  to  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  water;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  more 
danger  can  be  occafioned  by  it  in  ttormy  weather  to  the 
vefl'el  in  which  it  is  ufed,  than  in  one  navigated  by  fails 
alone. 

“  Having  heard  of  various  methods  for  impelling  vef- 
fels,  by  the  action  of  water  forced  in  a  jet  againlt  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  veflels  floated,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  much  ufe,  and  forrie  tried  on  a  large  fcale 
had  no  fuccefs,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  aftion  o  fair 
on  the  water  would  be  more  likely  to  fucceed  :  and,  having 
made  feveral  experiments  on  the  aftion  of  inclined  planes 
in  impelling  boats,  at  a  time  w  hen  I  refided  near  a  large 
lake  wftl  calculated  for  fuch  experiments,  the  mode  which 
I  have  to  defcribe,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was  lug- 
gefted  by  the  recolleftion  of  thofe  experiments  applied  to 
the  new  combination  mentioned.  In  p>urfuance  of  this 
thought,  I  fil'd  (in  the  year  1808)  tried  the  operation  of 
air  forced  into  water  through  a  fmall  glafs  tube  ;  and 
found  that  no  effort  I  could  ufe  in  blowing  through  the 
tube  could  force  the  air  any  perceptible  diftance  beyond 
its  extremity,  but  that  it  rofe  in  bubbles,  perpendicularly, 
from  the  tube  direftly,  in  all  cafes  that  I  could  command. 

1  then  made  fome  fmall  models  of  boats,  with  bottoms 
formed  into  inclined  planes,  fo  inclofed  by  fide-fences, 
that  air  forced  beneath  them  could  only  pafs  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Item  ;  and  I  found  that  the  air,  rifing  verti¬ 
cally  from  the  end  of  the  tube  beneath  the  inclined  plane, 
impelled  the  mode!  with  coniiderable  velocity.  The  in¬ 
clined  plane  was  more  than  an  inch  wide,  and  the  tube 
was  lefs  than  the  fixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  pro¬ 
portions  which  may  evidently  be  imitated  on  a  larger 
fcale  without  danger  of  failure,  fince  the  larger  the  tube 
the  lefs  proportional  force,  will  be  required  to  drive  air 
through  it,  as  its  fides,  which  caufe  the  refiftance,  bear  a 
lefs  proportion  to  its  area;  the  fides  of  tubes  being  to 
each  other  as  their  diameters,  and  their  contents  as  the 
fquares  of  thofe  diameters.  I  had  before  experienced  that 
the  air  forced  from  the  end  of  the  tube  loit  all  velocity 
forward  the  inftant  it  parted  from  the  tube  as  above  men-" 
tioned,  fo  that  the  horizontal  itnpulfe  of  the  air  could 
have  no  influence  in  moving  the  model,  which  was  alone 
impelled  by  the  preflure  of  the  air  rifing  vertically  beneath 
the  inclined  plane:  but,  to  prove  the  faft  dill  more  de¬ 
cidedly,  I  took  care  that  the  end  of  the  tube  thould  be 
placed  a  coniiderable  diftance  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
model,  and  that  the  head  of  the  model  fliould  be  towards 
me;  and,  the  tube  from  this  pofition  being  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  track  of  the  model,  it  was  impoflible  any 
horizontal  impulfe  of  the  blalt  (if  fuch  exilted)  could  have 
any  influence  in  impelling  the  model. 

“  This  experiment  is  conclufive  as  to  the  faft,  that  a 
veflel  may  be  impelled  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  be¬ 
neath  it,  fo  as  to  aft  in  afeending  on  an  inclined  plane, 
forming  part  of  its  bottom  and  Item.  We  have  now  to 
inveftigate  the  power  of  the  air  fo  applied  in  impelling 
the  veflel,  the  quantity  of  the  air  which  a  fleam-engine 
of  known  dimenfions  can  force  beneath  it  to  a  gtven 
depth,  and  the  beft  method  of  applying  the  current  of 
air  fo  produced. 

“  One  of  the  beft  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  efteft  of 
an  engine  for  forcing  air  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
in  the  Tranluftions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  in 
his  account  of  the  blaft-furnaces  and  air-vault  of  the 
Devon  iron-w'crks.  In  this  account  we  find  that  a  fteam- 
enginc  on  Newcomen’s  conflruftion ,  with  a  main  cylin¬ 
der  of  48-^  inches  diameter,  was  fuftkient  to  work  a  blow¬ 
ing  cylinder  of  78  inches  diameter  and  feven  feet  long, 
fo  as  to  produce,  when  worked  to  the  greateft  fpeed  that 


the  author  mentions,  nineteen  ftrokes  in  a  minute,  each 
five  feet  two  inches  long.  Mr.  Roebuck  computes  that 
a  firoke  of  four  feet  eight  inches  expelled  155  cubic  feet 
of  air  under  a  preflure  which  fuftained  between  five  and 
fix  inches  of  mercury  in  the  gauge  ;  confequently  a  ftroke 
of  five  feet  two  inches  will  produce  171^.  cubic  feet, 
which,  multiplied  by  nineteen,  will  give  3257  cubic  feet 
for  the  produce  of  the  engine  every  minute.  Newcomen’s 
engine  only  afted  on  the  machinery  in  the  defeent  of  the 
piflon,  and  then  with  but  a  preflure  of  7lbs.  on  thefquare 
inch  of  the  piflon;  w  hereas  one  of  Watt’s  engines  afts 
with  a  force  of  iolbs.  in  the  round  inch  of  the  piflon,  and 
with  equal  power  both  in  its  afeent  and  defeent.  Mr. 
Roebuck  reckons  that  .the  power  of  Newcomen’s  engine 
above  mentioned,  was  equal  to  1 3,o6albs.  each  ftroke;  and 
it  follows,  from  the  above  fafts,  that  an  engine  on  Watt’s 
conflruftion,  26  inches  diameter  in  its  piflon,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  quantity  of  air  from  a  blowing  cylinder  of 
the  dimenfions  above  ftated. 

“  A  fleam-engine  of  Watt’s  conflruftion,  of  26  inches 
diameter  in  the  piflon,  may  be  carried  in  even  a  fmall 
veflel  without  inconvenience;  and,  as  every  cubic  foot 
of  air  produced  as  mentioned  by  this  engine,  will  occupy, 
near  the  furface  of  the  water,  when  forced  beneath  if, 
nearly  the  fame  fpace  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  it  follows 
that  its  re-aftion  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
it  difplaces  ;  now,  as  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  is  eftimated 
to  weigh  64lbs.  it  follows,  that  the  re-aftion  of  3257  cubic 
feet  of  air,  forced  beneath  the  water  in  a  minute,  will  be 
equal  to  2o8,448lbs.  and  that  the  primary  force  of  the  air 
produced,  as  deferibed  by  fuch  an  engine,  will  aftt  on  the 
inclined  plane  with  a  power  equal  to  that  weight  in  im¬ 
pelling  the  veflel.  The  force  of  the  preflure  forward  will 
be  diminifhed  as  the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane  on  which 
the  air  a6ts  with  the  horizon  is  lefs ;  but  then,  as  the  plane 
inuft  defcend  to  the  fame  depth  from  the  furface,  let  its 
inclination  be  what  it  may,  it  mult  of  courfe  be  longer  as 
its  angle  of  inclination  is  lefs  ;  and,  as  t he  quantity  of  air 
prefling  on  it  at  one  time  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  what  is  gained  in  this  latter  way  will  nearly 
compenfate  for  what  is  loft  in  the  former.  The  efteft  of 
the  preflure  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  upwards,  againfl 
the  inclined  plane,  will  fuffer  a  reduftion,  from  its  occu¬ 
pying  a  lefs  fpace  as  it  is  forced  down  deeper  into  the 
water.  If  it  were  forced  down  thirty  feet,  it  would  oc¬ 
cupy  but  about  half  the  fpace  it  did  at  the  furface, 
and  have  but  half  the  preflure  upwards  there;  and  the 
whole  force  of  its  afeent  from  this  depth  would  be  a  fourth 
lets  on  this  account  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  In  rifing 
from  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  one-eighth  of  its  force  would 
be  loft;  and  from  a  depth  of  feven  feet  and  a  half,  a  fix¬ 
teenth  of  its  force.  But  the  greateft  reduftion  of  the 
preflure  of  the  air  upwards  will  arife  from  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  refiftance  of  the  water  to  its  motion  in  a  contrary 
direftion  to  that  in  which  the  vefl'el  moves :  this  refiftance 
may,  however,  be  increafed  by  ufing  an  inclined  plane  with 
a  fmaller  degree  of  inclination  to  the  furface,  for  thus  the 
air  will  have  to  move  a  greater  fpace  backwards  in  afeend¬ 
ing  to  a  given  height  with  a  given  force.  The  degree  of 
this  refiftance  of  the  water  to  the  paflage  of  the  air  may 
be  computed  in  fome  meafure  from  an  experiment  of  Dr. 
Hook,  by  which  he  found  that  a  ball  of  wood  nfeended 
through  fourteen  fathoms  of  w-ater  in  feventeen  f'econds, 
having  been  firft  made  to  defcend  to  the  fame  depth,  by 
a  ball  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  in  feventeen  leconds 
alfo,  which  is  a  little  lefs  than  five  feet  in  a  fecond,  or 
59*-  inches.  Now,  affuming  five  feet  in  a  fecond  to  be 
the  velocity  with  which  air  will  move  through  water,  if 
the  inclined  plane,  along  which  it  will  have  to  move  in 
afeending,  is  three  times  the  length  of  its  vertical  height, 
the  air  will  then  have  to  pafs  through  three  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  in  palling  backwards  in  a  contrary  di¬ 
reftion  to  the  motion  ot  the  fhip,  that  it  would  have  to 
pals  in  afeending  vertically,  and  will  therefore  experience 
thrice  the  refiftance  fora  third  of  the  given  force  ;  where¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  if  the  inclined  plane  is  fifteen  feet  long,  and  its 
vertical  height  five  feet,  it  will  require  nine  feconds  to 
move  along  the  inclined  plane,  and  but  one  to  move  the 
vertical  height;  and  for  this  reafon  the  refiftance  of  the 
water  to  the  air  backwards  being  increafed  in  the  above 
proportion,  the  lofs  of  force  on  this  account  will  only  be 
the  difference  between  the  aftual  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  fhip  forward  in  a  fecond,  or  the  number  of  feet  it 
will  move  in  that  time,  and  the  meafure  of  the  fpace 
which  the  air  will  move  backward  in  the  fame  time;  fo 
that,  if  the  fhip  moves  forward  ten  feet  in  a  fecond,  the 
air,  from  the  orinciples  above  dated,  moving  backwards 
but  if  feet  in  the  fame  time,  the  lofs  of  force  will  only 
be  one-third,  in  thefe  circumftances,  of  that  acting  on  the 
inclined  plane  to  impel  the  fhip. 

“  It  might  appear  from  the  above,  that,  the  fmaller  the 
angle  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  greater  muft  be  the  effect 
of  the  air  rifing  beneath  it,  to  force  the  fhip  forwards ; 
but  this  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  air  that  can  be 
forced  out  by  the  engine  in  a  given  time  ;  fince  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  if  the  flope  of  the  plane  be  fo  fmall  that  the 
whole  of  the  air  cannot  be  fo  confined  by  vertical  fences 
running  lengthways  at  its  fides,  that  it  will  all  pafs  along 
it  in  the  time  of  its  afcent,  but  that  part  of  it  will  efcape 
■under  thefe  fences,  there  muft  be  a  lofs  of  power  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  wafte  of  air :  but,  as  thefe  longitudinal  fences 
may  be  brought  down  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  veffel, 
and  extend  backwards  as  far  as  defired,  it  is  evident  that 
the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane  may  be  made  very  fmall 
without  any  lofs  occurring  from  the  above  accident. 

“  It  lias  appeared  from  the  calculations  recited,  that  a 
fteam-engine  of  twenty-fix  inches  diameter  in  its  main 
cylinder  would  produce  air  enough  to  difplace  a  weight 
of  water  equal  to  2o8,448lbs.  in  a  minute;  and  that  the 
inclined  plane  can  be  managed  fo  that  not  more  than  a 
third  of  that  force,  or  lefs,  would  be  wafted  in  producing 
the  defired  effeft  ;  we  may  therefore  afftime  that  the  ef¬ 
ficient  force  of  the  engine  will  be  178,966^.  in  a  minute, 
or  agSzflbs.  in  a  fecond.  The  Society  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Naval  Architecture  publifhed  experiments  in 
1794,  on  the  refiftance  produced  in  bodies  of  different 
forms  moving  through  water:  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  one  of  thofe  bodies,  the  moft  like  a  fhip  in  fhape,  the 
tranverfe  vertical  area  of  which  in  its  broadeft  part  was 
5-78  fquare  feet,  required  a  weight  of  27ilbs.  to  make  it 
move  eight  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  5J  miles  in  an  hour.  Now, 
as  the  force  produced  by  the  (team-engine  before  ftated  is 
within  a  trifle  of"  eleven  times  that  ufed  to  give  the  body 
mentioned  the  above  velocity,  we  may  calculate  that  it 
will  give  a  vefl'el,  of  eleven  times  that  area  in  its  extreme 
breadth,  very  nearly  the  fame  velocity;  which  area,  fo 
determined,  will  be  equal  to  eleven  feet  multiplied  by 
fix,  a  fize  fufficient  fora  fmall  packet-boat  for  paffengers. 
And  a  (team-engine,  of  double  the  furf'ace  in  the  pifton  of 
that  mentioned,  or  one  a  little  more  than  thirty-fix  inches 
in  diameter,  would  impel  a  vefl'el  of  double  the  tranfverf'e 
lection  of  that  ftated,  or  one  feventeen  feet  broad  and 
eight  feet  deep  in  its  immerfed  part,  if  flat-bottomed  ;  or, 
if  of  any  other  fhape,  of  fuch  breadth  and  depth  as  to 
contain  all  together  132  fquare  feet.  The  proportion  of 
the  fteam-engine  to  the  fize  of  the  vefl'el  muft  be  greater 
than  this  if  more  velocity  is  required  ;  the  exaft  degree 
of  which  will  of  courfe  be  determined  by  experiment,  if 
this  plan  fliould  ever  attraft  notice  fufficient  to  caufe  it  to 
be  tried  on  a  large  fcale. 

“  I  fliall  next  ftate  the  manner  in  which  it  feems  to: 
me  that  this  plan  for  impelling  veffels  may  be  bell  put 
into  execution.  For  this  purpofe  I  would  prefer  a  flat- 
bottorned  vefl'el,  whofe  breadth  fliould  be  three  times  its 
depth  in  its  immerfed  part,  and  its  length  at  lealt  four 
times  its  breadth.  The  head  fliould  be  fhaped  like  that  of 
a  cutter,  (harp  below  and  broad  above;  and  the  bottom 
fliould  be  (loped  upwards  to  the  counter  of  the  ftern,  like 
that  of  a  punt,  only  without  leaving  any  angles,  but  fo 
as  to  form  a  fair  water-way  throughout ;  the  angle  of  this 
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dope  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  keel  fhould  be,  I 
think,  between  20  and  30  degrees;  and  I  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  make  it  rather  lefs  than  this  than  more.  At 
each  fide  of  this  (loped  ftern,  or  run  of  the  veffel,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  (hould  be  firmly  fixed  a  ftron<*  vertical 
fence  or  partition,  BB  (fig.  129.)  length  ways,  formed  and 
arranged  like  the  dead  wood  of  a  veffel,  covered  with 
plank,  and  connected  with  a  ftern  poit  1  the  vefl'el  thus 
having  two  ftern-poits  and  two  rudders.  Between  thefe 
two  partitions,  a  fpace  of  about  fix  inches  or  more  in 
depth,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ftern  D  D,  and  a 
little  more  than  half  the  draft  of  water  down  wards,  fliould 
be  inclofed  parallel  to  the  dope  or  run  of  the  vefl'el,  be¬ 
fore  defcribed,  by  planks  and  bearing  ribs,  difpofed  fo  as 
to  leave  a  free  paflage  from  above  downwards.  At  the 
lower  part  of  this  fpace  the  planks  fhould  be  brought  in 
fo  as  to  make  fair  lines  with  the  dope  or  run,  and  join- 
with  it ;  and  in  this  part  it  (hould  be  perforated  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  apertures,  CCC,  of  an  inch  wide,  fix  inches 
long,  and  three  inches  apart,  or  thereabouts;  and  at  its 
upper  part  it  fliould  be  clofed  by  a  Itrong  plank,  well  fe- 
cured,  where  it  fliould  rife  at  lealt  to  the  top  of  the  coun¬ 
ter.  From  this  part  two  large  tubes  fliould  run  alon°- 
under  the  deck,  in  the  angles  it  forms  with  the  fides,  in 
order  to  take  up  lefs  fpace;  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  the 
tubes  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  triangular  prifms  • 
by  which  fliape  they  would  alfo  have  the  advantage  of 
fupplying  the  place  of  hanging  knees  in  bracing  the  veftel, 
if  made  of  materials  ftrong  enough  for  this  purpofe,  and 
properly  bolted  to  the  beams  and  the  fides.  Thefe  tubes 
fliould  lead  to  the  blowing  cylinder,  or  air  condenfer, 
(formed  on  the  principle  of  an  air-pump,}  and  worked 
by  the  fteam-engine.  The  tubes  and  the  inclofed  fpace 
defcribed  over  the  run  outfide,  which  may  be  named  the 
air-cafe,  fliould  of  courfe  be  well  caulked,  fo  as  to  be  air¬ 
tight,  and  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  well  faftened  to  bear 
the  preffure  of  the  air  without  hunting.  The  outfide  of 
this  air-cafe  would  form  the  inclined  plane:  by  the  aftion 
of  the  air  along  which  in  afcending,  the  veftel  would  be 
forced  forwards.  By  having  the  paftage  of  the  air  thus 
entirely  outfide  the  veffel,  all  neceftity  of  perforating  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel  for  the  palfage  of  the  air  will  be 
avoided,  and  all  the  rifk.  attending  on  fuch  perforations 
be  removed. 

“  The  broad  fpace  for  the  air-cafe  is  preferred  to  de- 
fcending  tubes  outiide,  both  to  diftribute  the  air  equally 
over  the  whole  fpace  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  that  every 
part  of  the  paflage  for  the  air  may  a<5t  on  its  external 
part  as  an  inclined  plane,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if 
defcending  tubes  were  ufed  ;  for  the  air  would  then  aft 
only  in  the  fpaces  between  them,  and  would  not  be  fo 
equally  diftributed,  and  with  fo  little  obftru&ion  to  the 
way  of  the  veffel  in  moving  through  the  water;  the  plan 
mentioned  being  fo  contrived  as  to  form  no  projections 
in  the  run,  to  avoid  all  perforations  of  the  veffel  below 
the  water,  and  to  diftribute  the  afcending  air  equally  over 
the  whole  inclined  plane.  The  reafon  for  dire&ing  the 
air-cafe  to  defcend  but  little  more  than  half  the  depth  of 
the  draft  of  water  is,  that  the  air,  being  compreffed  more 
as  it  is  forced  lower  down,  in  the  proportion  before  ftated, 
lofes  the  degree  of  its  force  there  mentioned  in  its  re¬ 
action  in  afcending. 

“  A  veffel  might  be  conftrufted  on  the  fame  principles, 
with  a  Angle  ftern-poft  and  rudder  in  the  ufual  pofition, 
(fee  the  figure,)  by  placing  a  vertical  fence  lengthways  at 
each  fide,  as  before  defcribed  in  every  refpeft.  Thefe 
fences  fhould  be  deeper  near  the  counter  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel  than  at  their  lower  extremities,  becaufe 
that  the  air,  expanding  as  it  rifes,  will  occupy  a  greater 
fpace  in  proportion  as  it  comes  nearer  the  furface,  and 
will  therefore  require  a  deeper  fence  to  confine  it  there. 
In  this  laft  mode  of  conftruftion  there  will  be  two  air- 
cafes,  and  two  inclined  planes,  one  at  each  fide  of  the 
ftern-poft ;  but  care  fliould  be  taken  that  they  may  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  freely  at  top  by  a  large  pipe,  or 
,9  P  fowa 
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fome  other  method,  in  order  that  the  prefl'ure  fhould  be 
equal  at  each  fide.  1  only  prefer  the  other  conllruetion 
from  its  leaving  a  greater  fpace  for  the  inclined  plane, 
and  admitting  the  aftion  of  the  air  to  be  more  certainly 
equal  in  all  parts  of  the  plane ;  but  the  laft  plan  will  have 
the  advanta'ge  of  being  more  conformable  to  the  ufual 
limit  lire,  and  of  admitting  the  veil'd  therefore  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  more  eafily  for  common  purpofes,  if  it  fnould 
not  be  thought  expedient  to  ufe  it  any  longer  as  a  fteam- 
boat,  from  its  becoming  too  old,  or  from  any  other  caufe. 
In  this  laft  method,  any  veffel  of  a  proper  fize  may  be 
fitted  up  for  this  purpofe,  by  adding  the  air-cafes  and  the 
fences  under  the  ftern,  both  difpofed  as  defcribed  ;  and 
particular  care  being  taken  that  the  external  part  of  the 
air-cafes,  forming  the  inclined  planes,  fhould  be  doped 
fufficiently,  and  that  they  fhould  be  made  fo  as  to  lie  in 
the  fame  plane,  if  continued  through  the  dead  wood,  and 
not  in  two  feparate  planes,  or  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  with 
each  other,  w  hich  would  be  the  cafe  if  they  were  made 
to  lie  parallel  to  the  run  of  common  veffels  beneath  the 
counter.  In  this  way  the  air-cafes  will  extend  beyond  the 
Herns  of  ordinary  veffels,  and  will  contain  a  greater  fpace 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  fides  of  the  veffel  ;  but 
this  can  occafion  no  material  inconvenience. 

“  In  all  cafes  the  inclined  planes  fhould  be  continued 
in  the  fame  direction  two,  three,  or  more,  feet  above  the 
water,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  veffel ;  becaufe  the 
air  in  afcending  will  force  along  with  it  a  confiderable 
mats  of  water,  which  will  rife  more  above  the  furface  as 
it  is  greater,  and  the  air  in  afcending  will  a£t  upon  it  in 
impelling  the  veffel  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon  the  lower 
■water,  if  the  inclined  planes  are  continued  high  enough. 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  vertical  fences  at  the  Tides 
of  the  inclined  planes  will  give  the  veffel  more  hold  of 
the  water  at  the  ftern,  or  caufe  it  to  make  a  greater  re¬ 
finance  to  lateral  motion  there  than  at  the  head  ;  but 
this,  if  found  inconvenient  in  fleering  the  veffel,  may  be 
eafily  remedied  by  increafing  the  fize  of  the  cut-water,  or 
by  fhortening  the  bowfprit.  In  the  figure,  (129.)  DD 
are  the  inclined  planes;  B  B,  the  fide  fences;  CCC,  the 
apertures  for  the  delivery  of  the  air ;  and  E,  the  fide  of 
the  air-cafe. 

“  Veffels  on  this  conftruetion  will  be  preferable  to  fteam- 
boats  on  the  ufual  plan,  for  the  reafons  before  flated,  which 
enables  them  better  and  more  fafely  to  be  ufed  at  fea ; 
and  the  following  advantages,  which  velfels  capable  of 
being  impelled  by  lteam  at  fta  tnuft  have  over  thol'e 
moved  by  fails  alone,  will,  I  prefume,  convince  any  im¬ 
partial  perfon  that  their  adoption  is  an  object  of  very 
great  importance. 

3.  A  veffel  impelled  by  an  engine  as  defcribed,  can  go 
into  port  and  out  again,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  where 
other  veffels  would  be  wind-locked. 

2.  It  would  ef'cape  all  danger  of  lee-fhores,  where  other 
velfels  would  be  loft. 

3.  It  could  never  be  fubjecl  to  mifs  flays  in  tacking, 
by  which  accident  many  veffels  have  been  loft  on  fand- 
banks  and  rocks. 

4.  In  being  chafed  by  an  enemy  equal  in  point  of  fail¬ 
ing,  it  could  always  efcape ;  as  it  would  have  the  force  of 
the  engine  to  impel  it,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  fails. 

5.  Veffels  of  war  on  this  conftrudtion  would  have  an 
advantage  the  reverfe  of  the  laft,  in  being  able  to  over¬ 
take  other  veffels  not  poffeffed  of  the  fame  apparatus  ;  and 
would,  befides,  be  able  always  to  get  to  the  windward  of 
other  veffels  of  war  when  thought  fit;  to  quit  the  engage¬ 
ment  if  worfted,  when  the  fails  and  rigging  of  the  adver- 
fary  were  difabled  ;  and  at  all  times  to  get  into  the  moll 
favourable  pofition  for  the  eft'eft  of  their  guns,  fo  as  to 
rake  the  adverfary  fore  and  aft;  and  where  the  guns  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  could  do  leaft  injury. 

6.  Packets  on  this  conflrudlion  could  convey  letters  and 
paffengers  when  others  could  not  ftir  out,  by  which  means 
intelligence  of  the  utmoll  importance  would  no  longer  be 
delayed  till  the  opportunity  for  action  was  loft,  as  often 


has  happened  from  contrary  winds ;  of  which  there  was  a 
remarkable  inflance  at  the  time  the  French  attempted  the 
invafion  of  Ireland  at  Bantry,  when  their  whole  fleet 
might  have  eafily  been  taken  if  intelligence  could  have 
been  conveyed  to  England  in  time  for  tire  Englifh  fleet 
to  fail  from  Plymouth;  but  the  opportunity  was  loft  by 
contrary  winds,  which  prevented  any  veffels  failing  from 
Ireland  at  that  time  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 

7.  Veffels  on  this  plan  would  be  more  fafe  in  cafe  of 
leaks,  as  the  engine  could  eafily  be  made  to  work  the 
pumps  on  fuch  occafions. 

8.  Veffels  with  a  fleam-engine  need  not  have  fo  many 
hands  for  mere  failing,  or  in  the  merchant-fervice,  fince 
the  engine  could  be  made  to  hoift  the  anchor,  and  raife 
and  lower  the  yards,  fails,  and  top-mafts,  and  do  other 
work  requiring  much  flrength,  befides  working  the  pumps. 

9.  The  (team-engine  would  be  alfo  ufeful  in  grinding 
flour  for  the  crew,  while  the  walte-ftearn  could  be  ufed 
in  cooking.  And  laft,  though  not  leaft,  the  wafte-fteam 
would  befides  always  afford  a  plentiful  fupply  of  f re (h 
water,  by  an  apparatus  for  condenfing  it  being  added. 

“  When  the  method  propofed  is  tiled  in  veffels  of  war,  it 
will  be  ^material  object  to  have  all  parts  of  the  apparatus 
put  out  of  reach  of  tliot  as  much  as  polhble;  for  which 
reafon  it  might  be  preferable  for  them,  as  the  leaft  of  two 
rifks,  to  have  the  air  conveyed  at  once  through  apertures 
in  the  bottom  of  the  (hip,  between  the  floor-timbers,  fe- 
cured  as  well  as  poflible  to  the  air  pipes  infide,  fo  as  to 
be  impervious  to  the  air  and  water  at  the  junctures ;  for 
by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  may  be  placed 
in  the  hold,  where  no  diredt  (hot  can  reach.” 

II.  Steam  Carriages.— In  March  1802,  Meffrs.  Trevithic 
and  Vivian,  of  Camborne  in  Cornwall,  obtained  a  patent 
for  various  improvements  in  (team-engines,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  a Jleam-coach,  or  other  carriage.  A  full  account 
of  thefe  contrivances,  with  three  outline  engravings,  may 
be  feen  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  iv.  N.  S.  But,  if 
fleam-boats  are  fometimes  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
noife  of  the  engine  and  rhe  fmell  of  the  fleam,  how  much 
would  thefe  inconveniences  be  increafed  in  a  clofe  carriage ! 
and  we  may  join  with.Ozanam  (or  Montucla)  in  thinking, 
that  “it  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  travellers  to  hear, 
clofe  behind  them,  the  noife  of  a  machine,  capable,  if  it 
fhould  burft,  of  blowing  them  to  atoms.” 

But  a  patent  fleam-carriage,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Blen- 
kinfop,  of  Middleton-liall  near  Leeds,  has  been  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  coal-countries,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  (not  of  paffengers,  but)  of  coals,  minerals,  and 
other  articles,  along  a  railway  ot  a  peculiar  conftruetion. 
The  engine  ufed  on  the  rail-road  at  Leeds  is  a  four-horfe 
power,  and  is  fo  conftructed,  that,  by  the  operating  aid  of 
cran  ks  (fixed  at  right  angles),  it  puts  in  motion  a  cogged 
wheel,  adting  in  teeth  call  on  one  fide  of  the  rail-road  it- 
felf,  ora  feparate  rack,  by  which  a  confiderable  propelling 
power  is  given  to  the  machine  ;  a  power  fo  confiderable, 
that  when  the  carriage  is  lightly  loaded  it  travels  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  but,  when  loaded  with  thirty 
coal-waggons,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  each  weighing 
tons  three  and  a  half,  it  is  propelled  on  a  dead  level  at 
the  rate  of  3^  miles  an  hour.  The  ufe  of  thefe  fleam- 
carriages  has  given  the  greateft  fatisfaftion,  and  they  pro¬ 
mile  to  be  attended  with  the  moll  beneficial. effefts,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  it  is  clearly  afeertained  that  at  lead  fi  ve-lixths  of 
the  expenfe  of  conveying  goods  by  horfes  will  be  faved 
by  the  invention.  The  (team-carriage  has  been  fully  em¬ 
ployed  at  Leeds  fince  June  1812;  and,  was  not  impeded 
even  during  the  great  falls  of  fnow  in  January  1813  ;  for 
more  waggons  of  coals  were  conveyed  to  Leeds  in  that 
fevere  month,  by  the  locomotive  engine,  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  one  by  horfes.  Thefe  carriages  are  in  conflantand 
daily  ufe  at  Middleton  colliery,  Leeds,  Yorkfhire;  Orrell 
colliery,  Wigan,  Lancafter;  and  Kenton  and  Coxlodge 
collieries,  near  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  The  machine,  at 
work  is  reprefen  ted  at  fig.  130.  where  A  is  the  boiler; 
B  B,  the  rail-road ;  C,  the  propelling-wheel,  which  is 
1  put 
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put-  in  motion  by  the  agency  of  (learn,  or  any  firft  mover  ; 
D  D,  the  carriage- wheels ;  EE,  conneCling-rods  ;  FF, 
fleam-cylinders  ;  G,  (moke-chimney  ;  H,  lleam  or  dif- 
charging  pipe;  I,  Fire-place;  KK,  coal- waggons,  or 
carriages  of  any  defcription.  Monthly  Mag.  June  1814. 

III.  Cooking  by  Steam. — Ever  (ince  Dr.  Papin  contrived 
his  digefter  (about  the  year  1690),  fchemes  have  been  pro- 
pofed  tor  dreffmg  victuals  by  the  (team  of  boiling  water. 
A  philofophical  club  ufed  to  dine  at  Don  Saltero’s  coffee- 
houfe,  Chelfea,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  had  their  vic¬ 
tuals  drefTed  by  hanging  them  in  the  boiler  of  the  (team- 
engine  which  raifed  water  for  the  fupply  of  Piccadilly  and 
its  neighbourhood.  They  were  completely  dreffed,  both 
expeditioudy  and  with  high  flavour. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  an  apparatus  for  this  purpofe 
by  a  tinman  in  London  ;  w'e  think  of  the  name  of  Tate. 
They  were  afterwards  made  on  a  much  more  effective  plan 
by  Mr.  Gregory,  an  ingenious  tradefman  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  are  coming  into  very  general  ufe. 

It  is  well-known  to  the  philofopher,  that  the  fleam  of 
boiling  water  contains  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat, 
which  it  retains  in  a  latent  (late  ready  to  be  faithfully  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  communicated  to  any  colder  body. 
Every  cook  knows  the  great  fcalding  power  of  fleam,  and 
is  difpofed  to  think  that  it  is  much  hotter  than  boiling 
water.  This,  however,  is  a  miftake  ;  for  it  will  raife  the 
thermometer  no  higher  than  the  water  from  which  it  comes. 
But  we  can  allure  the  cook,  that,  if  he  make  the  fleam 
from  the  fpout  of  a  tea-kettle  pafs  through  a  great  body 
of  cold  water,  it  will  be  condenfed  or  changed  into  water  ; 
and,  when  one  pound  of  water  has  in  this  manner  been 
boiled  off,  it  will  have  heated  the  mafs  of  cold  u'ater  as 
much  as  if  he  had  thrown  into  it  feven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  boiling  hot  water.  If,  therefore,  a  boiler  be 
properly  fitted  up  in  a  furnace,  and  if  the  fleam  of  the  water 
boiling  in  it  be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  pan  containing 
victuals  to  be  drefied,  every  thing  can  be  cooked  that  re¬ 
quires  no  higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  ; 
and  this  will  be  done  without  any  ri(k  of  fcorching,  or  any 
kind  of  overheating,  which  frequently  fpoils  our  di(hes, 
and  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  coming  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  pot  or  pan  which  is  not  filled  with  liquor,  and 
is  covered  only  with  a  film,  which  quickly  burns  and 
taints  the  whole  dilh.  Nor  will  the  cook  be  fcorched  by 
the  great  heat  of  the  open  fire  that  is  necefiary  for  d reding 
at  once  a  number  of  dilhes,  nor  have  his  perfon  and  clothes 
foiled  by  the  fmoke  and  foot  unavoidable  in  the  cooking 
on  an  open  fire.  Indeed  the  whole  procefs  is  fo  neat,  lo 
manageable,  fo  open  to  infpeclion,  and  fo  cleanly,  that  it 
need  neither  fatigue  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  niceft 
lady. 

We  had  great  doubts,  when  we  firfi  heard  of  this  as  a 
general  mode  of  cookery,  as  to  its  economy  5  we  had  none 
as  to  its  efficacy.  We  thought  that  the  (team,  and  con- 
fequently  the  fuel  expended,  muft  be  vaftly  greater  than 
by  the  immediate  ufe  of  an  open  fire ;  but  we  have  feen  a 
large  tavern-dinner  expeditioudy  dreffed  in  this  manner, 
feemingly  with  much  lefs  fuel  than  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  ferioufly  on  the  fubjeCl, 
■we  fee  that  this  method  has  immenfe  advantages  confi- 
dered  merely  as  a  mode  of  applying  heat.  The  fleam  may 
be  applied  to  the  vcffel  containing  the  victuals  in  every 
part  of  its  furface;  it  may  even  be  made  to  enter  the  vef¬ 
fel,  and  apply  itfelf  immediately  to  the  piece  of  meat  that 
is  to  be  dreffed,  and  this  without  any  rilk  of  fcorching  or 
overdoing.  And  it  will  give  out  about  of  the  heat 
it  contains,  and  will  do  this  only  if  it  be  wanted  ;  fo 
that  no  heat  whatever  is  wafted  except  what  is  required 
for  heating  the  apparatus.  Experience  (hows  that  this  is 
a  mere  trifle  in  comparifon  of  what  was  fuppofed  necef- 
fary.  But  with  an  open  fire  we  only  apply  the  flame  and 
hot  air  to  the  bottom  and  part  of  the  fides  of  our  boiling 
veffels ;  and  this  application  is  hurried  in  the  extreme  5 
for,  to  make  a  great  heat,  we  muft  have  a  great  fire,  which 
requires  a  prodigious  and  mod;  rapid  current  of  air.  This 
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air  touches  our  pans  but  for  a  moment,  imparts  to  them- 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  its  heat ;  and  vve  are  perfuaded  that 
three-fourths  of  the  heat  is  carried  up  the  chimney,  and 
efcapes  in  mere  wade,  while  another  great  portion  beams 
out  into  the  kitchen,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  fcorched 
cook.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  page  or  two  of  this 
work  will  not  be  thrown  away  in  the  defcription  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  a  faving  may  be  made  to  the  entertainer, 
and  the  providing  the  pleafures  of  his  table  prove  a  lels 
fatiguing  talk  to  this  valuable  corps  of  practical  chemifts. 

Let  A  (fig.  1 31.)  reprefent  a  kitchen-boiler,  either  pro¬ 
perly  fitted  up  in  a  furnace,  with  its  proper  fire-place,  alls- 
pit,  and  flue,  or  fet  Qn  a  tripod  on  the  open  fire,  or  built 
up  in  the  general  fire-place.  The  fleam-pipe  BC  rifes 
from  the  cover  of  this  boiler,  and  then  is  led  away  with 
a  gentle  afcent  in  any  convenient  direction.  C  reprefents 
the  feCtion  of  this  conducting  fleam-pipe.  Branches  are 
taken  off  from  the  fide  at  proper  diftances.  One  of  thefe 
is  reprelented  at  C  D  E,  furnifned  with  a  cock  D,  arid  hav¬ 
ing  a  taper  nozzle  E,  fitted  by  grinding  into  a  conical 
piece  F,  which  communicates  with  an  upright  pipe  GH, 
which  is  foldered  to  the  fide  of  the  ftewing-veffel  PQRS, 
communicating  with  it  by  the  (hort  pipe  I.  The  veflel  is 
fitted  with  a  cover  O  T,  having  a  ftaple-handle  V.  The 
piece  of  meat  M  is  laid  on  a  tin-plate  grate  K  L,  pierced 
with  holes  like  a  colander,  and  handing  on  three  (hort 
feet  n  n  n. 

The  fleam  from  the  boiler  comes  in  by  the  pipe  I,  and 
is  condenfed  by  the  meat  and  by  the  fides  of  the  veffel, 
communicating  to  them  all  its  heat.  What  is  not  fo  con¬ 
denfed  efcapes  between  the  veffel  and  its  cover.  The  con¬ 
denfed  water  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  mixed  with 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gravy  and  fatty  matter  from  the 
victuals.  Frequently,  inftead  of  a  cover,  another  (lew- 
veffel  with  a  colander-bottom  is  fet  on  this  one,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  one  fitting  the  mouth  of  the  other;  and  it  is 
obferved,  that,  when  this  is  done,  the  dilh  in  the  under 
veflel  is  more  expeditioudy  and  better  drefied,  and  the 
upper  difh  is  more  (lowly,  but  as  completely,  Hewed. 

This  defcription  of  one  ftewing-veffel  may  ferve  to  give 
a  notion  of  the  whole;  only  we  muft  obferve,  that  when 
broths,  foups,  and  difhes  with  made  fauces  or  containing 
liquids,  are  to  be  dreffed,  they  mull  be  put  into  a  fmaller 
veffel,  which  is  fet  into  the  veflel  PQRS,  and  is  fup- 
ported  on  three  fhort  feet,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  fpace  all 
round  it  of  about  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
It  is  obferved,  that  difhes  of  this  kind  are  not  fo  expedi- 
tioufly  cooked  as  on  an  open  fire,  but  as  completely  in  the 
end,  only  requiring  to  be  turned  up  now  and  then  to  mix 
the  ingredients  ;  becaufe  as  the  liquids  in  the  inner  veffel 
can  never  come  into  ebullition,  unlefs  the  fleam  from  the 
boiler  be  made  of  a  dangerous  heat,  and  every  thing  be 
clofe  confined,  there  cannot  be  any  of  that  tumbling  mo¬ 
tion  that  we  obferve  in  a  boiling-pot. 

The  performance  of  this  apparatus  is  far  beyond  any 
expectation  we  had  formed  of  it.  In  one  which  we  exa¬ 
mined,  fix  pans  were  (tewing  together  by  means  of  a  boiler 
10J  inches  in  diameter,  (landing  on  a  brifk  open  fire.  It 
boiled  very  bri(kly,and  the  fleam  puffed  frequently  through 
the  chinks  between  the  itew-pans  and  their  covers.  In 
one  of  them  was  a  piece  of  meat  confiderably  above  thirty 
pounds  weight.  This  required  above  four  hours  (tewing, 
and  was  then  very  thoroughly  and  equally  cooked  ;  the 
outfide  being  no  more  done  than  the  heart,  and  it  was 
near  two  pounds  heavier  than  when  put  in,  and  greatly 
fwelled.  In  the  mean  time,  leveral  difhes  had  been  drefied 
in  the  other  pans.  As  far  as  we  could  judge,  this  cook¬ 
ing  did  not  confume  one-third  part  of  the  fuel  which  an 
open  fire  would  have  required  for  the  fame  effeCi. 

When  we  confider  this  apparatus  with  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  fire  than  falls  to 
t,he  (hare  of  cooks  (we  fpeak  with  deference),  arid  confider 
the  very  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  fleam  is  applied, 
we  think  that  it  may  be  improved  lb  as  to  furpafs  any 
thing  that  the  cook  can  have  a  notion  of.  When  the 

fleam 
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■ftearn  enters  the  ftew-pan,  it  is  condenfed  on  the  meat  and 
on  the  veffel  ;  but  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  condenfed  on 
the  veffel.  And  the  furface  of  the  veffel  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  meat,  and  continues  much  colder  ;  for 
the  meat  grows  hot,  and  continues  fo,  while  the  veffel, 
made  of  metal,  which  is  a  very  perfect  conduftor  of  heat, 
is  continually  robbed  of  its  heat  by  the  air  of  the  kitchen, 
and  carried  off  by  it.  If  the  meat  touch  the  fide  of  the 
pan  in  any  part,  no  (team  can  be  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  meat,  while  it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air 
by  the  intermedium  of  the  veffel.  Nay,  the  meat  can 
hardly  be  dreffed  unlefs  there  be  a  current  of  fteam  through 
it ;  and  we  think  this  confirmed  by  what  is  obferved  above, 
that  when  another  [few- pan  is  fet  over  the  firft,  and  thus 
gives  occafion  to  a  current  of  fteam  through  its  colander- 
bottom  to  be  condenfed  by  its  Tides  and  contents,  the 
lower  di(h  is  more  expeditioufiy  dreffed.  We  imagine, 
therefore,  that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  fteam  is  wafted  on 
the  Tides  of  the  different  ftew-pans.  Our  firft  attention  is 
therefore  called  to  this  circumftance ;  and  we  wifh  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  fteam  more  economically  and  effectually.  We 
would  therefore  conftruct  the  fteam-kitchen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

We  would  make  a  wooden  cheft,  which  we  fhall  call 
th t  jlew-cheji,  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  132.)  This  fhould.be  made 
of  deal,  in  very  narrow  flips,  not  exceeding  an  inch,  that 
it  may  not  (hrink.  It  fliould  be  lined  with  very  thin  cop¬ 
er,  lead,  or  even  ftrong  tinfoil:  this  will  prevent  it  from 
ecoming  a  conductor  of  heat  by  foaking  with  fteam. 
For  farther  fecurity  it  might  be  fet  in  another  cheft,  with 
a  fpace  of  an  inch  or  two  all  round  ;  and  this  fpace  filled 
with  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  clay  :  this 
Ihould  be  formed  by  firft  making  a  mixture  of  fine  potter’s 
clay  and  water  about  as  thick  as  poor  cream  ;  then  as 
much  powdered  charcoal  mult  be  beat  up  with  this  as  can 
be  made  to  (tick  together :  when  this  is  rammed  in  and 
dry,  it  may  be  hot  enough  on  one  fide  to  melt  glafs,  and 
wiil  not  difcolour  white  paper  on  the  other.  This  cheft 
mult  have  a  cover  LMNO,  alfo  of  wood,  having  holes 
in  it  to  receive  the  ftew-pans,  E,  F,  G.  Between  each 
pan  is  a  wooden  partition,  covered  on  both  fides  with 
milled  lead  or  tinfoil.  The  whole  top  muft  be  covered 
with  very  fpongy  leather  or  felt,  and  made  very  fiat. 
Each  ltew-pan  mult  have  a  bearing  or  flioulder  all  round 
it,  by  which  it  is  fupported,  refting  on  the  felt,  and  lying 
fo  true  and  dole  that  no  fteam  can  efcape.  Some  of  the 
pans  ihould  be  fimple,  like  the  pan  F,  for  drelfing  broths 
and  other  liquid  difhes.  Others  fhould  be  like  E  and  G, 
having  in  the  bottom  a  pretty  wide  hole  H,  K,  which  has 
a  pipe  in  its  upper  fide,  rifing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  half  into  the  ltew-pan.  The  meat  is  laid  on  a  colan¬ 
der-plate,  as  in  the  common  way  ;  only  there  muft  be  no 
holes  in  the  colander  immediately  above  the  pipe.  Thefe 
ftew-pans  muft  be  fitted  with  covers,  as  at  P ;  or  they  may 
have  others  fitted  to  their  mouths,  for  warming  fauces  or 
other  dilhes,  or  ftewing  greens,  and  many  other  fubordi- 
nate  purpofes. 

The  main-pipe  R  from  the  boiler  Q  muft  have  branches, 
(each  furnilhed  with  a  cock,)  which  admit  the  fteam  into 
thefe  divifions,as  feen  in  the  dotted  linesand  circles, E,  F,  G. 
At  its  firft  entry  fome  will  be  condenfed  on  the  bottom 
and  fides  ;  but  we  imagine  that  thefe  wiil  in  two  minutes 
be  heated  fo  as  to  condenfe  no  more,  or  almoft  nothing. 
The  fleam  will  alfo  quickly  condenfe  on  the  ftew-pan, 
and  in  half  a  minute  make  it  boiling  hot,  fo  that  it  will 
condenfe  no  more  ;  all  the  reft  will  now  apply  itfelf  to  the 
meat  and  to  the  cover.  It  may  perhaps  be  advifable  to 
allow  the  cover  to  condenfe  fteam,  and  even  to  wafte  it. 
This  may  be  promoted  by  laying  on  it  flannel  foaked  in 
water.  Our  view  in  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  fteam, 
and  thus  produce  a  current  through  the  ftew-pan,  which 
will  be  applied  in  its  paffage  to  the  vi£luals.  But  we  are 
not  certain  of  the  neceflity  of  this.  Steam  is  not  like 
common  air  of  the  fame  temperature,  which  would  glide 


along  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and  impart  to  them  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  efcape  with  the  reft.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this  eft’eff,  there  muft  be  a  current  3  for  air  hot  enough 
to  melt  lead  will  not  boil  water  if  it  be  kept  ftagnant  round 
the  veffel.  But  fteam  imparts  the  whole  of  its  latent  heat 
to  any  body  colder  than  boiling  water,  and  goes  no  farther 
till  this  body  be  made  boiling  hot.  It  is  a  molt  faithful 
carrier  of  heat,  and  will  deliver  its  whole  charge  to  any 
body  that  can  take  it.  Therefore,  although  there  were 
no  partitions  in  the  ftew-cheft,  and  the  fteam  were  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  end  next  the  boiler,  if  the  pan  at  the  farther 
end  be  colder  than  the  reft,  it  will  all  go  thither  :  and  will, 
in  Ihort,  communicate  to  every  thing  impartially  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand.  If  any  perfon  has  not  the  confidence 
in  the  fteam  which  we  exprefs,  he  may  (till  be  certain  that 
there  muft  be  a  prodigious  faving  of  heat  by  confining  the 
whole  in  the  ftew-cheft:  and  he  may  make  the  pans  with 
entire  bottoms,  and  admit  the  fteam  into  them  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way,  by  pipes  which  come  through  the  Tides  of  the 
cheft  and  then  go  into  the  pan.  There  will  be  none  loft: 
by  condenfation  on  the  Tides  of  the  cheft  j  and  the  pans 
will  foon  be  heated  up  to  the  boiling  temperature 3  and 
hardly  any  of  their  heat  will  be  wafted,  becaufe  the  air  in 
the  cheft  will  be  ftagnant.  The  chief  reafon  for  recom¬ 
mending  our  method  is  the  much  greater  eafe  with  which 
the  ftew-pans  can  be  ftiifted  and  cleaned.  There  will  be 
little  difference  in  the  performance. 

It  will  be  feen  by  the  figure,  that  the  main-pipe  is  con¬ 
duced  from  the  boiler  with  a  gentle  afcent.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  that  the  water  produced  by  the  unavoidable 
condenfation  of  the  fteam  may  run  back  into  the  boiler. 
But  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fteam  generally  fweeps  it  up 
hill,  and  it  runs  into  the  branch -pipes  and  defcends  into 
the  ftew-pans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  the 
main-pipe  a  declivity  the  other  way,  and  allow  all  the 
water  to  collect  in  a  hot  well  at  the  farther  end,  by  means 
of  a  defcending-pipe,  having  a  loaded  valve  at  the  end. 
This  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  clofe  by  the  fire,  where 
it  would  be  fo  warm  that  it  would  not  check  the  boiling 
if  again  poured  into  the  boiler.  But  the  utmoft  attention 
mull  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs  in  the  whole  of  this  paffage  ; 
becaufe  this  water  is  boiled  again,  and  its  fteam  paffes 
through  the  heart  of  every  difli.  This  circumftance  for¬ 
bids  us  to  return  into  the  boiler  what  is  condenled  in  the 
ftew-pans  3  for  that  would  mix  the  taftes  and  flavours  of 
every  difli,  and  be  very  difagreeable.  All  this  muft  re¬ 
main  in  the  bottom  of  each  ftew-pan  ;  for  which  reafon 
we  put  in  the  pipe  rifing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom. 
It  might  indeed  be  allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  ftew- 
cheft,  and  to  be  collefted  in  a  common  receptacle,  while 
the  fat  would  float  at  top,  and  the  clear  gravy  be  obtained 
below,  perhaps  fit  for  many  fauces.  The  completed  me¬ 
thod  for  getting  rid  of  this  condenfed  fteam  would  be  to 
have  a  fmall  pipe  running  along  the  under  fide  of  the  main 
conduffor,  and  communicating  with  it  at  different  places, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  air-difcharger  on  the  mains  of 
water-pipes. 

For  a  fmall  family,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fet  on  a 
table  four  feet  long  and  two  broad,  which  may  be  placed 
on  callers  5  fo  as  to  be  wheeled  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in  ufe.  If  the  main-conduflor  be  made  of  wood,  or  pro¬ 
perly  cafed  in  flannel,  it  will  condenfe  fo  little  fteam,  that 
the  cooking-table  may  (land  in  the  remoteft  corner  of  the 
kitchen  without  fenfibly  impairing  its  performance;  and, 
if  the  boiler  be  properly  fet  up  in  a  fmall  furnace,  and  the 
flue  made  fo  that  the  flame  may  be  applied  to  a  great  part 
of  its  furnace,  we  are  perfuaded  that  three-fourths  of  the 
fuel  ufed  in  common  cookery  will  be  faved.  Its  only  in¬ 
convenience  feems  to  be  the  indifpenlihle  neceflity  of  the 
molt  anxious  cleanlinefs  in  the  whole  apparatus.  The  moll 
trifling  neglefl  in  this  will  deftroy  a  whole  dinner. 

We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  obferve,  that  the  boiler  muft 
be  furnilhed  with  a  funnel  for  fupplying  it  with  water. 
This  fliould  pafs  through  the  top,  and  its  pipe  reach  near 
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to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  cock  on  this 
funnel.  There  thould  alfo  be  another  pipe  in  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  having  a  valve  on  the  top.  If  this  be  loaded 
with  a  pound  on  every  fquare  inch,  and  the  fire  fo  regu¬ 
lated  that  fteam  may  be  obferved  to  puff  fometimes  from 
this  valve,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  palling  through  our 
difhes  with  fufficient  rapidity  ;  and  if  we  fhut  the  cock 
on  the  funnel,  and  load  the  valve  a  little  more,  we  fhall 
caufe  the  fteam  to  blow  at  the  covers  of  the  ftew-pans.  If 
one  of  thefe  be  made  very  tight,  and  have  a  hole  alfo  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  loaded  valve,  this  pan  becomes  a  digefter, 
and  will  diflolve  bones,  and  do  many  things  which  are  im¬ 
practicable  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  cookery.  For  the 
whole  of  this  fedtion  we  are  indebted  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

IV.  Heating  Rooms  by  Steam. — Steam  has  been  fuccefs- 
fully  applied  as  a  fubftitute  for  open  fires  in  heating  ma¬ 
nufactories;  and  promifes  to  be  highly  beneficial,  not  only 
in  point  of  economy  in  faving  fuel,  but  alfo  in  leflening 
the  danger  of  accidental  fire.  Mr.  Niel  Snodgrafs,  of  John- 
ftone,  Renfrevvftiire,  Scotland,  received,  in  May  1806,  the 
reward  of  forty  guineas,  which  had  been  propofed  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  this  objedt,  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  mode  of  heating  rooms  will,  perhaps,  be  mod  dif- 
tindtly  explained  by  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  firft  ideas  of 
Mr.  S.  on  the  fubject  ;  of  his  attempts  to  put  them  into 
practice;  and  of  the  fucceflive  improvements  which  have 
been  fuggefted  to  him  by  experience. 

In  April  1798  he  was  engaged  by  Meflrs.  Mackintofh 
and  Dale,  to  manage  a  cotton-mill  near  Dornoch,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  He  remained  in  Glafgow  for  fix 
months  after  this,  fuperintending  the  conftruCtion  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  mill.  During  this  period  he  was  led  to 
confider  of  a  cheap  method  ot  heating  the  mill,  as  he  had 
learnt  that  fuel  was  extremely  fcarce  and  dear  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  mill  was  fituated.  It  was  evident  that 
none  of  the  methods  which  he  had  feen  praCtifed  could  be 
applied,  but  at  an  enormous  expenfe  ;  and  his  experience 
had  pointed  out  to  him  important  defeCts  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  in  them  all.  Having  obferved  a  mode  of  drying 
muflins  by  wrapping  them  round  hollow  metal  cylinders 
filled  with  fteam,  praCtifed  at  the  bleach-fields  near  Glaf¬ 
gow,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  by  means  of  a  proper  appa¬ 
ratus,  fteam  might  be  applied  to  heat  a  cotton-mill,  or  any 
other  large  manufactory.  It  was  evident  that  this  not 
only  would  be  an  economical  mode  of  producing  heat  in 
large  works,  fo  far  as  fuel  w'as  concerned,  but  that  it  would 
prevent  the  danger  of  fire,  to  which  fuch  works,  when 
heated  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  muchexpofed.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  notions  to  a  number  of  cotton-fpinners  and 
others,  from  whofe  fuggeftions  he  expected  aftiftance. 
But  he  met  with  nothing  but  difeouragement,  the  projeCt 
being  every-where  treated  lightly, or  pronounced  to  be  im¬ 
practicable.  Strongly  imprefled,  however,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan,  he  perfevered  in  his  refolution  to 
make  trial  of  it,  and  ordered  tin  pipes  to  be  made  for  the 
purpofe.  Thefe  he  ereCted  in  the  mill  in  May  1799. 
When  filled  with  fteam,  they  at  once  produced  the  necefi- 
fary  degree  of  heat ;  but  the  pipes,  having  been  damaged 
in  the  carriage,  proved  not  fufficiently  ftrong.  Indeed 
Mr.  S.  was  immediately  fenfiftle,  that  their  pofition  was 
unfavourable.  With  a  view  to  fotne  conveniences  in 
point  of  room,  they  had  been  carried  up  diagonally  in  one 
end  of  the  mill,  whence  the  upper  fides  ot  the  pipes  be¬ 
came  fooner  heated  than  the  lower,  which  caufed  an  un¬ 
equal  expanfion.  The  water  arifing  from  the  fteam  con- 
denfed  in  the  pipes  in  its  return  to  the  boiler,  and  alfo  ob- 
ftruCted  the  fteam  in  its  afeent.  In  order  to  remedy  thefe 
defeCts,  the  pipes  w'ere  altered,  and  ereCted  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  pofition  ;  and  certain  tubes  were  connected  with  them, 
to  carry  off  the  water  arifing  from  condenfation.  The 
.whole  apparatus,-  as  it  ftood  after  this  alteration,  is  repre¬ 
fen  ted  on  Plate  XXXII. 

Fig.  133.  prefents  a  view  of  an  inner  gable,  which  is  at 
one  extremity  of  the  working-rooms  of  the  mill.  On  the 
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other  fide  of  this  gable  there  is  a  fpace  of  feventeen  feet 
enclofed  by  an  outer  gable,  and  containing  the  water- 
wheel,  the  ftaircafe,  and  fmall  rooms  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  In  this  fpace  the  furnace  and  boiler  are 
placed  on  .the  ground.  The  boiler  cannot  be  fnown  here, 
as  it  lies  behind  the  gable  exhibited  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  con- 
fequence,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  A  circular 
copper  boiler,  two  feet  diameter,  by  two  feet  deep,  con¬ 
taining  thirty  gallons  of  water,  with  a  large  copper  head, 
as  a  refervoir  for  the  fteam,  was  found  to  anfwer  in  the 
prefent  inftance.  The  feeding-apparatus,  &c.  are  in  every 
refpedl  the  fame  as  in  the  boiler  of  a  common  fteam-engine. 
The  (team  is  conveyed  from  the  boiler  through  the  gable, 
by  the  copper  pipe  B,  into  the  tin  pipe  C  C.  From  G  it 
paffes  into  the  centres  of  the  perpendicular  pipes  E,  E,  E, 
by  the  fmall  bent  copper  tubes  D,  D,  D.  The  pipes  E,  E,  E, 
are  connected  under  the  garret-floor  by  the  tubes  F,  F,  for 
the  more  eafy  circulation  of  the  fteam.  The  middle  pipe  E 
is  carried  through  the  garret-floor,  and  communicates  with 
a  lying-pipe  thirty-fix  feet  in  length,  (the  end  of  which  is 
feen  at  G,)  for  heating  the  garret.  At  the  farther  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  pipe  G,  there  is  a  valve  falling  inwards  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  vacuum  being  formed  on  the  cooling  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  the  confequence  of  which  would  be  the  crufhing 
of  the  pipes  by  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere.  Similar 
valves,  K,  K,  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the  perpendicular 
pipes  E,  E;  and  from  the  middle  one  E,  the  fmall  pipe 
paffes  through  the  roof,  and  is  furniflied  with  a  valve  at  I, 
opening  outwards,  to  fuft’er  the  air  to  efcape  while  the 
pipes  are  filling  with  fteam,  or  the  fteam  itfelf  to  efcape 
when  the  charge  is  too  high.  The  water  condenfed  in  the 
perpendicular  pipes  E,  E,  E,  trickles  down  their  fides  into 
the  three  funnels  L,  L,  L,  the  necks  of  which  may  either 
pafs  through,  or  round,  the  pipe  C,  into  the  copper 
tube  M  M,  which  alfo  receives  the  water  condenfed  in  C  C, 
by  means  of  the  fiiort  tubes  N,  N.  The  pipe  C  C  is  it¬ 
felf  fo  much  inclined  as  to  caufe  the  water  to  run  along 
it  to  the  tubes  N,  N ;  and  the  pipe  G  in  the  garret  has  an 
inclination  of  eighteen  inches  in  its  length,  to  bring  the 
water  condenfed  in  it  back  to  the  middle  pipe  E.  The 
tube  M  M  carries  back  the  water  through  the  gable  to  the 
boiler,  which  ftands  five  feet  lower  than  this  tube.  It  is 
material  to  return  t he  water  to  the  boiler,  as,  being  nearly 
at  a  boiling  heat,  a  confiderable  expenle  of  fuel  is  thereby 
faved.  The  large  pipes  are  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  made  of  the  fecond  kind  of  tinned  iron  plates.  The 
dinrenfions  of  tire  (mailer  tubes  are  feen  by  their  compa¬ 
rative  fize  in  the  figure  ;  and  perhaps  they  might  be  varied 
without  inconvenience. 

The  apparatus  eredted  as  here  deferibed,  was  found 
fufficiently  ftrong,  and  had  required  no  material  repairs 
up  to  the  year  1805,  when  the  prefent  communication  was 
made  to  the  Society.  The  leading  objedt  being  to  fave 
fuel,  in  order  to  derive  as  much  heat  as  pofiible  from  a- 
given  quantity  of  fuel,  the  flue  from  the  furnace,  which 
heats  the  boiler,  is  conveyed  into  common  ftone  pipes 
placed  in  the  gabie.  Thefe  are  eredted  fo  as  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  fire,  in  the  manner  fhown  at  fig.  134.  The 
fteam  with  this  auxiliary  communicates  a  heat  of  about  700 
to  the  mill,  the  rooms  of  which  are  50  feet  long,  32^  feet 
wide,  and  8^  feet  high,  except  the  lower  ltory  and  garret; 
the  former  of  which  is  11,  and  the  latter  7,  feet  high. 
The  rooms  warmed  in  this  manner  are  much  more  whole- 
fome  and  agreeable  than  thole  heated  try  the  beft-con- 
Itrudled  ftoves,  being  perfedtly  free  from  vapour  or  con¬ 
taminated  air. 

By  various  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  expenfe  of 
fuel  is  fcarcely  one  half  of  what  is  neceflary  to  produce 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  beft-conftructed  ftoves. 
Mr.  S.  was  the  better  able  to  make  the  companion,  lince 
he  had  previoufly  had  five  years  experience  of  cotton- 
mills  on  what  was,  at  that  time,  reckoned  the  molt  ap¬ 
proved  plan. 

There  are  obvious  defects  in  the  application  of  the 
principle,  as  pradtifed  in  the  inftance  delcribed  above.  Of 
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fome  of  thefe  Mr.  S.  was  perfectly  aware  at  the  time  of 
the  firft  conltructior.  of  the  apparatus,  though  it  was  out 
of  his  power  to  remedy  them  in  a  building  already  erect¬ 
ed.  From  the  pipes  being  all  at  one  end  of  the  lioufe, 
the  heat  was  unequally  diffufed,  and  a  eonfiderable  time 
elapfed,  after  their  being  firft  heated,  before  it  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  rooms.  But,  as  the  mill  had  barely  room 
enough  for  the  fpinning-machinery,  it  was  impoffible  to 
ereCt  the  pipes  in  any  other  fituation,  or  to  convey  them 
along  the  rooms,  fo  as  to  produce  a  more  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  heat.  This,  however,  can  be  fo  eafily  effected, 
when  there  are  no  obftacles  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
means.  It  may  be  barely  mentioned  that  Mr.  S.  fitted  up 
the  apparatus  in  two  cotton-mills,  which  are  now  under 
his  management,  belonging  to  Houfton  and  Co.  of John- 
ltone,  in  a  manner  which  completely  diftributes  the  heat. 
In  one  of  thefe  mills,  confiding  of  fix  (lories,  a  lying-pipe 
of  caff  iron,  5  inches  in  diameter,  is  carried  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lower  ftory,  about  two  feet  from  the  ceiling, 
with  a  fmall  declivity  to  carry  off  the  water.  This  pipe 
heats  the  ftory  in  which  it  is  placed.  Tin  pipes,  7^  inches 
diameter,  communicating  with  this  lying-pipe,  are  carried 
up  perpendicularly  through  all  the  floors  to  the  top  of  the 
houfe  at  the  diffance  of  feven  feet  from  each  other,  and 
form  a  line  of  heated  columns  in  the  middle  of  each  room. 
The  perpendicular  pipes  are  connected  under  the  ceiling 
of  the  garret  by  a  pipe  inches  diameter,  (lightly  in¬ 
clined,  the  extremities  of  which  pafs  through  the  walls  of 
She  houfe,  and  are  provided  with  valves  opening  out¬ 
wards.  A  conneCting-pipe,  with  (imilar  valves, is  placed 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  third  ftory.  Thefe  are  intended 
for  the  more  eafy  circulation  of  the  (team  ;  but  Mr.  S. 
found  from  experience,  that,  with  all  thefe  aids,  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  perpendicular  pipes  with  fleam  was  attended 
with  fome  difficulty.  The  fleam,  when  firft  thrown  in, 
affes  up  the  perpendicular  pipe  neareft  to  the  boiler,  and, 
eing  fpecifically  lighter  than  air,  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  apparatus,  comprefling  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of 
thfe  reft  of  the  pipes.  The  refiftance  of  the  air  will  thus 
for  a  long  time  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  completely 
heated  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  eafily  obviated  by  having  a 
valve  or  valves  opening  outwards,  at  the  lowed  part  of 
the  apparatus,  through  which  the  air,  when  compreffed 
by  the  fteam,  is  differed  to  efcape  ;  and  the  fame  valves 
ferve  for  the  difcharge  of  the  air  in  heating  the  apparatus, 
and  of  the  fteam  itfelf  when  its  expanftve  force  becomes 
too  great. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  buildings  already 
conflructed,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficiently  obvious 
from  the  foregoing  details.  In  new  manufactories, where 
the  mode  of  heating  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  original 
plan,  a  more  convenient  apparatus  may  be  introduced. 
This  wdll  be  belt  explained  by  a  defcription  of  fig.  134. 
which  gives  a  left  ion  of  a  cotton-mill  conllru&ed  fo  as  to 
apply  the  ffeam-apparatus  to  a  new  building.  The  furnace 
for  the  boiler  is  fi.o-vn  at  a.  The  flue  of  the  furnace  con¬ 
veys  the  fmoke  into  the  caff-iron  ffove-pipes,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Thefe  pipes  are  placed  in  a  lpace  .in  the  gable,  intirely  en- 
cloied  with  brick,  except  at  the  fmall  apertures,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
A  current  of  air  is  admitted  below  at  9,  and  thrown  into 
the  rooms  by  thofe  openings,  after  being  heated  by  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pipes.  This  part  of  the  plan  is  adopted  with 
a  view  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  any  of  the  heat, 
produced  by  the  fuel  ufed,  from  being  thrown  away.  It 
may  be  omitted  where  any  danger  of  fire  is  apprehended 
from  it,  and  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off  in  any  way  that 
is  confidered  abfolutely  lecure.  So  far,  however,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  experience,  there  feems  to  belittle  or  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire  from  a  ltoveof  this  conllruCtion.  The  greateft 
inconvenience  of  a  common  (love  is,  that  the  cockle,  or 
metal  furnace,  is  liable  to  crack  from  the  intenfity  of  the 
heat  ;  by  the  continuity  of  the  metal  from  the  fire-place, 
an  intenfe  heat  is  alfo  conduCfed  along  the  pipes,  which 
expofes  them  to  the  fame  accident.  But  here  the  fmoke, 


being  previoufly  conveyed  through  a  brick  flue,  can  never 
communicate  to  the  pipes  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to 
crack  them:  in  like  manner  the  pipes,  having  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rooms  but  by  the  fmall  apertures, 
cannot  come  in  contaCl  with  any  combuftible  fubftance; 
and,  from  being  furrounded  with  air  which  is  conftantly 
changing,  can  impart  only  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat 
to  the  walls.  The  iron  fupporters  of  the  pipes  may  be 
imbedded  in  fome  fubftance  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  as  furnace-afhes  and  lime,  &c.  The  emiflion  of 
heated  air  into  the  rooms  may  be  regulated  by  valves. 
As  the  pipes  are  not  expofed  to  cracking,  there  is  no  rifk 
of  their  throwing  fmoke  or  vapour  into  the  rooms. 

The  boiler,  bb,  is  fix  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  broad, 
and  three  feet  deep.  As  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
feeding-apparatus,  it  is  omitted.  The  boiler  may  be 
placed  in  any  convenient  fituation.  Where  a  fteam-engine 
is  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  the  fteam  may  be  taken  from  its 
boiler.  The  pipe,  c  c,  conveys  the  fteam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  firft  perpendicular  pipe  ddd.  There  is  an  expand¬ 
ing-joint  at  ec,  (tufted,  to  make  it  (team-tight.  The 
lteam,  afcending  in  the  firft  pipe  ddd,  enters  the  hori¬ 
zontal  pipe  ffff,  (which  is  (lightly  inclined,)  expelling 
the  air,  which  partly  efcapes  by  the  valve  g,  and  is  partly 
forced  into  the  other  pipes.  The  valve  g,  being  confi- 
derably  loaded,  forces  the  accumulating  fteam  down  into 
the  reft  of  the  pipes  ddd.  The  air  in  thefe  pipes  recedes 
before  the  fteam,  and  is  forced  through  the  tubes  khh , 
into  the  pipe  mmm,  whence  it  efcapes  at  the  valve  i  and 
the  fiphon  k.  The  water  condenfed  in  the  whole  of  the 
pipes,  pafles  alfo  through  the  tubes  hhhh,  into  the 
pipe  mmm,  which  has  fuch  a  declivity  as  to  difcharge 
the  water  at  the  fiphon  k  into  the  hot-well  n,  whence  it 
is  pumped  back  into  the  boiler.  The  whole  of  the  pipes 
are  of  caft-iron,  except  mmm,  which  is  of  copper.  The 
perpendicular  pipes  ferve  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the 
beams  of  the  houfe,  by  means  of  the  projecting  pieces  000, 
which  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  by  the 
wedges  p'pp.  The  pipes  are  funk  in  the  beams  about  an 
inch,  and  are  made  fall  to  them  by  the  iron  (traps  q  q. 
Thofe  in  the  lower  ftory  reft  on  the  (tones  ssss,  and  are 
made  tight  at  the  junction  with  ftuffing.  The  pipe  in 
each  ftory  fupports  the  one  in  the  ftory  above  by  altufftd 
joint,  as  fhown  at  r  r.  The  pipes  in  the  lower  ftory  are 
feven  inches  in  diameter  ;  thofe  in  the  higher  fix  inches  5 
thofe  in  the  other  two  are  of  intermediate  diameters. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  metal  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  lower  pipes  are  made  larger  than  the  upper,  in  order 
toexpofe  a  greater  heated  furface  in  the  lower  rooms,  be- 
caufe  the  fteam,  being  thrown  from  above  into  all  the 
pipes  except  the  firlt,  would  otherwife  become  incapable 
of  imparting  an  equal  heat  as  it  defcencis.  There  is  no 
neceffity  for  valves  opening  inwards  in  this  apparatus,  the 
pipes  being  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  preifure  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  The  cotton-mill  is  60  feet  long  and  33  wide, 
and  four  ftories  high,  the  upper  being  a  garret-ftory.  In 
the  engraving  five  parts  out  of  nine  in  the  length  of  the 
building  are  only  fhown.  The  apparatus  will  heat  the 
rooms  to  85°  in  the  coldeft  feafon.  It  is  evident  that,  by 
increafing  the  fize  or  the  number  of  the  pipes,  and  the  fup- 
ply  of  fteam,  any  degree  of  heat  up  to  21  z°  may  be  eafiiy 
produced.  It  may  even  be  carried  beyond  that  point  by 
an  apparatus  llrong  enough  to  coinprefs  the  fteam  ;  this, 
however,  can  leldom  be  wanted.  At  firft  it  was  objected 
to  this  conftruCtion,  that  the  expanfion  of  the  pipes,  when 
heated,  might  damage  the  building  ;  but  experience  has 
proved,  that  the  expanfion  occalioned  by  the  heat  of 
ileam  is  quite  infenfible. 

V.  Vegetation  promoted  by  Steam. — The  following  account 
of  the  method  of  forwarding  vegetation  by  means  of  lteam, 
was  communicated  in  the  year  1800,  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  Thomas  Wakefield,  efq.  of  North  w.ich  in  Chelhire. 

In  the  year  1788,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  being  dilappointed  in  fev era  1  endeavours  to 
procure  bark  for  a,  crop  of  melons  in  a  Dutch  pit  twenty 
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yards  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  thought  lie  might 
contrive  to  heat  it  by  fteam  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  (uc- 
ceed,  he  fhould  ever  after  fave  the  great  trouble  and  ex- 
penfe  of  getting  bark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool. 
In  a  few  hours,  in  the  prefence  of  two  or  three  friends, 
he  made  a  plan  of  the  flues,  arch,  &c.  according  to  the 
prefent  method;  and  was  then  fo  confident  of  its  i'ucceed- 
ing,  that  he  fent  for  workmen  the  next  morning;  and  in 
a  few  days,  under  his  dire&ion,  the  pit  was  altered  and 
fitted  for  the  fteam-method. 

Experiments. — Commenced  on  the  25th  of  April,  1788, 
by  putting  fome  good  melon-plants  into  three  feet  deep  of 
ftrong  melon-foil.  The  plants  grew  very  well,  and  were 
remarkably  ftrong  and  luxuriant,  but  fet  no  fruit  till  the 
35th  of  July  ;  they  then  produced  an  abundant  crop,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  flavour,  thin-fkinned,  and  thick-flefhed.  It  is 
iiowr  clearly  proved,  that  their  extreme  luxuriance,  and 
backwardnefs  in  fetting  their  fruit,  were  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  foil,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  experiments  of  the 
following  year.  It  holds  good  in  the  fruiting  of  plants  in 
general.  Trees  planted  in  deep  foil,  particularly  pear- 
trees,  are  along  time  before  they  fruit. 

1789.  — Not  aware  of  this,  but  fuppoling  that  laft  year’s 
foil  was  too  rich,  I  planted  this  year  in  the  fame  depth 
of  a  weaker  foil,  with  good  clay-marl,  but  lefsdung; 
thinking  1  Ihould  prevent,  by  this  mean,  the  vigorous 
progrefs  of  the  roots  :  but,  from  the  prodigious  vege¬ 
tating  power  attending  this  method,  the  plants  grew 
equally  luxuriant.  Still  they  had  no  propenlity  to  fet 
their  fruit  until  about  the  fame  time  of  the  year  :  the  crop 
was  agSin  abundant  and  excellent.  It  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  fruit  to  grow  in  clutters  of  two  and 
three,  fimilar  to  walnuts ;  and  uniterfally  each  melon  of 
the  clutter  ripened  at  the  fame  time,  and  came  to  its  full 
growth. 

1790. ' — As  I  now  began  to  imagine  that  the  depth  of 
the  foil  occafioned  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  plants,  I 
reduced  it  to  two  feet  in  depth.  In  confequence  of  this, 
the  plants  fet  fooner,  but  tfcill  late,  and  were  too  luxu¬ 
riant.  They  produced,  however,  a  rnoft  excellent  crop, 
as  well  as  in  the  former  years. 

1791.  — Being  now  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  not 
having  the  foil  too  deep,  and  wifhing  to  afcertain  the  bell 
depth, T  filled  the  large  pit  with  foil  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  have  a  regular  Hope  from  end  to  end  :  the  deeped  part 
was  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  other  one  foot.  The  re- 
fult  was  curious  and  interelting ;  for  the  fruit  in  the 
different  lights  fet  in  regular  fucceffion,  week  after  week, 
tbofe  plants  fruiting  firlt  in  the  foil  of  one  foot  in  depth. 
The  crop  was  abundant;  and  on  the  deeped  part  of  the 
foil  every  thing  was  nearly  as  in  the  former  years. 

1792.. — This  year  the  melon-plants  were  planted  in  fif¬ 
teen  inches  of  ftrong  melon-foil,  upon  two  feet  of  bark, 
that  had  been  ufed  two  years  before  in  the  lame  pit,  to 
prevent  the  (team  from  a  fling  too  powerfully  on  the  foil, 
and  to  raife  the  plants  near  enough  to  the  glafs.  All 
now  fucceeded  well.  The  fruit  fet  as  well  as  on  bark  or 
dung,  but  was  infinitely  more  luxuriant  and  productive. 

During  the  laft  five  years,  the  fteam  has  been  abundantly 
ufed  in  Mr.  Wakefield’s  vine-houfe,  with  a  fuccefs  beyond 
his  expectation.  The  firft  year  the  fteam  was  ufed,  the 
vines  were  much  more  luxuriant,  and  grew  at  lead  a 
month  longer  than  formerly ;  to  this  circumftance  the 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  the  year  following  was  in  a  great 
meafure  attributed,  as  it  afforded  time,  after  the  fruit  was 
gathered,  for  the  embryo  fruit  to  form  in  the  buds  for  the 
enfuing  year.  Till  now,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
furnilh  the  plants  with  fufficient  nutriment,  both  to  ripen 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and  to  fwell  the  buds  to  that 
degree  which  is  requifite  to  fecurea  good  crop  for  the  en¬ 
fuing  year.  Through  a  want  of  this  power,  it  frequently 
happens  that  vines,  as  well  as  other  plants,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  abundant  crops  for  two  fucceffive  years  ;  but,  by  the 
prefent  method,  Mr,  Wakefield’s  vines  have  produced. 
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for  the  laft  four  years,  fruit  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
and  of  the  bell  quality;  the  grape-berries  being  much 
larger  than  formerly,  thinner  fkinned,  and  better  flavoured. 
But  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  vine  delights  in  this  at- 
mofphere  is  this,  that,  if  fteam  be  fufficiently  fupplied 
during  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  the  leaves  every  morn¬ 
ing  will i  be  pearled  round  the  edges  with  drops  of  water 
exuded  from  the  plant.  This  is  frequently  feen  in  every 
lioufe  during  the  fpring,  when  the  earth  and  the  atmof- 
phere  are  charged  with  moifture  ;  for  then  vegetation  is  in 
the  moll  luxuriant4ftate.  But  this  indication  of  vigour  is 
never  feen  at  any  other  feafon  in  the  old  method  ;  and, 
from  the  want  of  it,  the  red  fpiders  too  frequently  make 
their  ravages  ;  though,  when  fteam  is  given  in  fufficient 
quantity,  that  deftruflive  infeft  is  never  l'een. 

Here  follows  a  detail,  from  the  diary  of  lord  Derby’s 
gardener,  of  experiments  made  at  a  fteam-houfe,  of  a  fi- 
milar  kind,  built  by  that  nobleman  at  Knowfley.  Thefe 
experiments  were  made  on  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers; 
and  the  fuccefs  was  very  fatisfaClory,  fo  much  fo  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  remarks  and  prophecy  of  fir  Jofeph 
Banks,  which  we  noticed  under  the  article  Horticul¬ 
ture,  vol,  x.  p.  417.  But  we  muft  pafs  over  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  and  conclude  with  a  defcription  of  the  fteam- 
houfe  invented  by  Mr.  Wakefield. 

Fig.  1 35  is  the  ground-plan,  (bowing  the  direfliob  of 
the  flues,  upon  two  of  which,  A,  B,  are  placed  flat  cop¬ 
per  pans,  extending  from  C  to  D,  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  made  of  thin  rolled  copper.  Thefe  pans  are  fixed  in 
the  brick-work,  and  Supported  by  flat  iron  bars  under¬ 
neath  ;  are  inclofed  in  the  (team-vaults  E,  reprefented  in 
the  feilion  of  the  houfe,  fig.  136.  and  fleam  is  formed 
from  water  poured  within  them.  The  roof  of  the  vault 
F  is  a  perforated  brick-arch,  (fee  fig.  139.)  admitting  the 
fteam  through  the  tan  or  foil  G  G,  which  is  placed  upon 
the  arch,  after  it  is  covered  with  finall  dates  or  tiles,  to 
prevent  the  tan  or  foil,  in  which  the  plants  grow  or  are 
plunged,  from  trickling  through  the  laid  arch.  The  width 
of  the  foil-bed  or  pit  is  fix  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  lleam- 
vault,  E,  is  four  feet,  from'  the  bottom  of  the  flue  to  the 
centre  of  the  arch  ;  and  the  infide  width  of  each  of  the 
flues,  A,B,  is  fifteen  inches.  The  height,  from  their 
bottom  to  the  under  fide  of  the  copper  pans,  is  twenty 
inches.  Each  of  thefe  flues  has  a  furnace,  H,  H,  at  the 
oppofite  ends  of  the  houle;  and  the  linoke  pafles  on 
through  the  back-fines  I. 

There  mull  be  a  feparate  furnace  K,  for  the  front  flue 
L  M,  which  flue  is  within  the  fteam-houfe,  and  more  ele¬ 
vated  than  the  arch  F.  Upon  this  flue  is  placed  a  flat 
copper  pan,  fimilar  to  thofe  already  defcribed  ;  this  pan, 
extending  from  L  to  M,  is  covered  with  perforated  tiles, 
fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  in  drying  malt,  which  affords  the 
opportunity  for  pots  of  French  beans  being  placed  there¬ 
on.  This  fituation  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  thefe  plants  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  permits  a  fufficient  quantity  of- 
fteam  for  other  plants  in  the  houfe  to  afcend  through  the 
tiles,  from  the  water  heated  in  the  copper  pan  -beneath 
them.  Where  there  is  no  front  flue  in  a  vine-houfe,  it 
will  be  found  very  (erviceable  to  fix  a  fiat  iron  boiler  at 
the  back  of  the  vine-houle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  tire 
(team  may  pafs  from  it  by  pipes  through  the  wall  from  an 
arch  or  cover  made  over  the  boiler. 

At  N  is  a  leaden  pipe  to  convey  the  water  into  tire 
back  pans  below  the  arch  :  the  other  pans  below  are  (ap¬ 
plied  in  a  fimilar  manner.  At  O  there  are  fquare  holes, 
which  muft  be  left  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  to 
allow  fteam  to  mix  plentifully  with  the  atmofphere  in  the 
houfe. 

Fig.  136  is  a  feflion  of  the  fteam-houfe:  for  references 
to  the  letters,  fee  the  accounts  above.  Fig.  137-  fliows 
the  form  of  one  of  the  copper  pans,  upon  a  larger  fcale. 
P  is  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  Q,  the  edges  placed  within 
the  brick- work.  Fig.  138  is  a  teftion  of  the  pan  and  flue, 
to  lliovv  the  manner  it  is  fixed  in  the  brick-work,  and  the 
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depth  of  (lie  Hue.  Fig.  139,  is  an  upper  view  of  the  arch, 
to  fhow  the  perforations  therein  previous  to  their  being 
covered  with  tiles. 

It  is  neceffary,  in  the  conflruFtion  of  all  fteam-houfes, 
to  be  particularly  careful  that  the  flues  for  the  fmoke  be 
found  and  perfecl,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  vege¬ 
tation  than  fmoke  pervading  the  houfe  from  holes  or  fif- 
fures  in  the  flues.  Tranf.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  xviii. 
and  xxiv. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  full  account  of  the  application 
of  fleam  to  every  commercial  and  economical  purpofe  ; 
and  have  entered  into  greater  detail  than  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected  from  the  title  of  our  article,  Mecha¬ 
nics.  But  the  reader  is  intreated  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
our  motive  for  being  fo  full  upon  every  point  connedled 
with  the  fubjeff,  is  to  bring  the  whole  into  one  connected 
view,  inftead  ot  referring  for  information  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  articles.  We  cannot  conclude  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  our  obligations,  for  much  valuable  information 
and  feveral  engravings,  to  the  volumes  of  the  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Commerce. 

MECH'ANISM,yi  [ mechanifme,  Fr.]  Action  according 
to  mechanic  laws. — After  the  chyle  has  pafled  through 
the  lungs,  nature  continues  her  tifual  mechanifm,  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  animal  fubftances.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. — He 
acknowledged  nothing  befides  matter  and  motion  ;  fo 
that  all  muft  be  performed  either  by  mechanifm  or  accident, 
either  of  which  is  wholly  unaccountable.  Bentley. — Con- 
ftru&ion  of  parts  depending  on  each  other  in  any  com¬ 
plicated  fabric  ;  as.  The  mechanifm  of  the  pump,  of  the 
fleam-engine,  &c. 

MECH'ANIST,  f.  One  fkilled  in  mechanics. 

MECHAR'ATHITES,  a  tribe  of  people  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

MECH'ED  RA'BA.  See  Rahabeh. 

MECH'ELEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tri<5l  of  Maettricht.  The  place  contains  906,  and  the  can¬ 
ton  7736,  inhabitants. 

MECH'ERNICH,  lately  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roer ;  formerly  a  lordfhip  of  the  empire, 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  :  four  miles  weft:  of  Munfter 
Eyffel. 

MECH'ET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Charente  :  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Royan. 

MECHL'BECK,  a  town. of  the  duchy  of  Holltein  :  five 
sniles  north  of  Itzehoa. 

MECH'LIN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands.  See  Malines. 

MECH'LIN,  adj.  The  epithet  given  to  lace  made  at 
Mechlin. — With  eager  beats  his  mechlin  cravat  moves. 
Tcion  Eclogues. 

MECHO'ACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part 
of  Guafteca,  and  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas  and  Guada¬ 
lajara,  on  the  eaft  by  another  part  of  Guafteca  and  Mexico 
Proper,  on  the  fouth  by  the  latter  and  the  South  Sea, 
which,  together  with  Xalifco,  bounds  it  al(o  on  the  weft 
and  north-weft.  It  extends  210  miles  along  the  coaft, 
.and  (till  farther  inland.  The  climate  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  foil  remarkably  fruitful.  In  this  province  are 
mines  of  filver,  and  a  few  of  gold  and  copper.  Among 
its  numerous  productions  are  the  cocoa,  or  chocolate- nut, 
the  root  mechoacan,  feveral  odoriferous  gums  and  balfams, 
farfaparilla,  ambergris,  vanilla,  callia,  See.  The  natives, 
now  incorporated  with  the  Spaniards,  learn  all  kinds  of 
trades,  and  are  particularly  curious  in  making  cabinets, 
and  weaving  filk  ;  but  their  greateft  art  is  in  making 
images  of  (mail  feathers,  equal  to  the  moll  exquifite  paint¬ 
ing.  The  country  is  infetted  with  foxes,  fquirrels,  lions, 
wild  dogs,  and  tigers.  But  it  has  alfo  a  numerous  breed 
of  excellent  horfes  for  the  faddle  or  harnefs  ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  honey  and  wax  ;  and  the  lea  and  rivers 
are  ftored  with  excellent  fifh.  Mechoacan  was  formerly 
a  kingdom  ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  reduced  it  into  a  bi- 
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fhopric,  in  which  are  about  200  towns  of  converted  na¬ 
tives.  The  greateft  part  of  the  trade  in  this  province  is 
carried  on  by  land,  there  being  hardly  any  feaports  deferv- 
ing  that  name.  Pafquaro  is  the  capital. 

MECHO'ACAN,  /.  [from  the  place.]  Mechoacan  is  a 
large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long  ;  the  plant 
which  affords  it  is  a  fpecies  of  bindweed,  and  its  ftalks  are 
angular  :  the  root  in  powder  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purga¬ 
tive.  Hill. — See  Convolvulus  jalapa,  vol.  v.  p.  156. 

Mechoacan  was  firft  introduced  about  the  year  1524, 
and  ufed  as  a  purgative  before  jalap,  though  the  latter  is 
now  in  more  general  ufe,  as  being  found  more  efficacious  } 
yet  mechoacan  is  the  milder  and  more  gentle  of  the  two, 
and  on  that  account  is  preferable.  The  feat  of  its  a<5lion 
is  chiefly  in  the  extreme  parts  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  good  in  arthritic  pains.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  needing  no  preparation,  or  corrective  j  and  of  purging 
in  its  own  proper  fubflance,  as  it  grows.  It  helps  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  and  rheumatifm,  working  with  gentle- 
nefs,  and  without  griping  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  fit  for 
weakly  tender  conftitutions ;  but,  as  a  largerquantity  muft 
be  given  than  moft  people  are  willing  to  take,  it  is  grown 
out  of  ufe.  The  dofe  in  fubflance  is  from  one  drachm  to 
two  or  more.  M.  Boulduc  found,  by  analyfing  it,  that 
it  contains  twelve  times  as  much  fait  as  refill  j  but  neither 
the  faline  nor  refinous  extract  purge  fo  freely  as  the  fub- 
ftance,  even  though  taken  in  larger  dofes ;  nor  do  they 
even  purge  fo  eafily.  In  the  choice  of  mechoacan,  prefer 
thofe  pieces  which  are  the  browneft  within,  and  whole 
fubflance  is  the  clofeft,  and  moll  compact. 

MECHO'ACAN,  or  Valladolid',  a  city  in  the  above 
province,  fituated  on  a  river  near  the  weft  fide  of  a  lake 
which  abounds  with  fifh  :  it  is  a  large  place,  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  and  beautifully  decorated.  It  is  10S  miles  weft 
of  Mexico.  Lat.  20.  5.  N.  Ion.  102.  11.  W. 

MECK'ENHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  fituated  on  the  Erfft: 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bonn,  and  eighteen  fouth 
of  Cologne.  Lat.  50.40.  N.  Ion.  6.  57.  E. 

MECK'LENBURG  (Duchy  of),  a  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  might  formerly  be  laid  to  confift  of  three 
parts,  viz.  Schwerin,  Giillrow,  and  Strelitz;  but  now 
only  thofe  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz  are  preferved,  as  the 
duchy  of  Giillrow  has  fallen  to  the  houfe  of  Schwerin, 
and,  becoming  incorporated  with  it,  has  loft  its  diftinctive 
name.  Wifmar,  which  was  formerly  ceded  to  the  Swedes, 
was  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  now 
belongs  to  this  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg. 
This  principality  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic, 
on  the  eaft  by  Pomerania,  on  the  fouth  by  Brandenburg, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  territory  of  Lubec  and  principality 
of  Luneburg.  When  the  Vandals,  in  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber,  quitted  this  country  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Wends 
occupied  their  habitations,  and  became  intermixed  with 
the  inhabitants  that  remained.  Of  thefe  Wends,  the  moil 
confiderable  tribe  was  that  of  the  Obotrites,  which  had  its 
own  particular  princes.  From  thefe  delcended  Prebiflau, 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  embraced  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  rebuilt  Mecklenburg,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Obotrite  princes,  and  took  his  name  from  it.  His 
foil,  Henry  Borwin,  was  father  of  two  princes,  one  of 
w  hom,  John,  was  founder  of  the  Mecklenburg  line,  anti 
the  other,  Nikolot,  thatofWenden  j  but,  when  this  latter 
became  extindl,  the  principality  of  Wenden  devolved  to 
the  Mecklenburg  branch,  which  was  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  duke  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  At  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia,  in  164S,  Wifmar  was  ceded  to  the  Swedes  j 
but  the  diocefes  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg  were  con¬ 
verted  into  temporal  principalities.  The  Giiitrow  line 
failed  ;  and,  after  fome  difputes,  a  compromife  took  place 
at  Hamburgh  in  1701,  on  condition  that  the  principality 
of  Giillrow  fliould  be  added  to  that  of  Schwerin,  and  that 
the  principality  of  Ratzeburg,  with  fome  other  territories, 
fliould  be  annexed  to  that  of  Strelitz.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  right  of  primogeniturefllip,  and  the  lineal  fucceflion, 
1  were 
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were  eftablilhed  itrbolh  houfes ;  and  the  compafV  was  ra¬ 
tified  by  the  emperor  Leopold. 

Two  lines  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  are  ftill  fub- 
fifting.  The  Schwerin  line  commenced  in  duke  Frederic 
William  ;  and  the  annual  revenues  are  confiderable ;  they 
were  formerly  rated  at  300,000  rix-dollars  per  annum. 

The  Strelitz  line  commenced  in  duke  Adolphus-Fre- 
deric  II.  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Schwerin,  and 
grandfather  of  Adolphus-Frederic  IV.  who  entered  on 
the  government  in  175a,  and  whofe  family  received  a 
great  additional  luflre  by  his  Britannic  majefiy’s  taking 
his  fecond  filter  for  his  confort,  and  by  her  own  great  me¬ 
rit  and  noble  deportment  in  that  high  ftation.  Belides 
the  duchy  of  Strelitz,  to  this  duke  belong  the  principality 
of  Ratzeburg,  with  the  lord  (hip  of  Stargard,  the  ancient 
commanderies  cf  Miro  and  Neme'ro,  and  a  yearly  penfion 
of  9000  dollars  out  of  the  Boitzenburg  toll.  The  title 
affumed  by  both  the  dukes  was  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  ;  Prince 
of  Wenden,  Schwerin ,  and  Ratzburg  ;  Count  of  Schwerin  and 
the  Country  of  Roftock,  and  Lord  of  Stargard.  By  the  agree¬ 
ment  concluded  at  Wittftock  in  1442,  the  eledfor  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  is  entitled  to  their  whole  fuc- 
cefiion.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  Strelitz  branch  are 
eltimated  at  126,000  rix-dollars. 

By  the  35th  articleof  the  Treaty  ofVienna,  June  1, 1815, 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  are  to  alfume  the  titles  of  Grand 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  Strelitz.  By  the 
fame  treaty,  article  49,  50.  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz  is  to  receive  an  accefiion  of  territory  cora- 
priling  10,000  fouls,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarte,  or 
elfewhere. 

The  two  duchies  are  divided  into  three  circles  ;  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  Wenden,  and  Stargard.  The  accounts  of  the 
foil  and  produce  of  this  country  are  various  and  contra¬ 
dictory,  even  among  the  Mecklenburghers  themfelves. 
According  to  the  remonftrance  of  the  nobility  in  1718  to 
the  imperial  court  againlt  the  contribution  exadted  from 
them,  the  country  was  reprefented  as  full  of  lakes,  which 
were  almolt  wholly  unproductive  5  and  as  abounding  with 
heaths,  moors,  woods,  fens,  and  quarries.  The  foil  was 
faid  to  be  fandy,  and  capable  of  producing  only  a  fmajl 
quantity  of  rye  and  oats,  and  the  paftures  and  meadows 
afforded  but  poor  food  for  their  Iheep.  The  arable  lands, 
even  when  well  manured,  produce  for  the  mod  part  only 
barley,  and  very  little  wheat.  The  account  given  by 
Cluvier  and  Frank,  who  have  defcri.bed  the  country,  is 
very  different.  About  one-tenth  of  the  country,  they 
fay,  is  fandy;  but  the  word  of  the  fandy  land  produces 
excellent  rye,  and,  when  fuffered  to  lie  fallow,  affords 
good  fheep-walks ;  but  the  country  in  general  is  repre¬ 
fented  as  incomparable,  and  not  exceeded  by  Pomerania 
or  Holftein.  When  well  tilled  and  dunged,  it  yields 
barley  and  wheat,  generally  five,  fix,  or  eight,  fold.  The 
country  is  interfperfed  with  delightful  eminences,  pleafant 
and  profitable  woods  ;  nor  is  it  dellitute  of  good  fruit-trees. 
Several  forefts  have  been  afforted,  fens  drained,  and,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  moors  and  quarries,  improved  into  arable 
and  pafture  land.  The  commons  and  meadows,  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  Holftein  and  Pomerania,  afford  grafs  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  the  country  exports  annually  fome  thou- 
fands  of  cattle  :  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  their  abundance 
of  fill),  yield  large  revenues. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Stor,  Reckenitz,  and 
Havel.  In  both  duchies,  exclufive  of  Roftock,  are  forty- 
five  great  and  final!  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  both  du¬ 
chies  are  Lutherans  ;  but  there  are  fome  congregations  of 
Calvinifts ;  and  in  Schwerin  the  Roman-catholics  are  per¬ 
mitted  the  free  exerciie  of  their  worfhip.  The  towns  have 
German  fchools ;  and  Roftock  has  an  univerfity.  The 
country  is  not  deliitute  of  woollen  manufactures,  tanners, 
leather-dreffers,  and  other  trades.  The  exports  of  the 
country  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  wax,  honey,  cattle, 
butter,  cheefe,  wool,  and  feveral  kinds  of  wood. 

MECK'LENBURG,  a  town  in  the  above  duchy, _of  the 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  1014. 
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fame  name,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Obotrites.  Some 
old  hiftorians  call  it  Megapolis,  or  the  Great  City,  as  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  on  account  of  its  very  larrge  exte'nt. 
Formerly  it  contained  three  convents;  and  in  1038  a  bi¬ 
shopric  was.  founded  here.  Since  the  founding  of  Wif- 
mar,  it  has  infenlibly  funk  to  a  village:  two  miles  fouth 
of  Wifinar. 

MECK'LENBURG,  f.  A  kind  of  lace  made  in  the 
above  place. 

MECK'LENBURG,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Salilbury,  bounded  fouth  by  the  Hate  of 
South  Carolina  5  containing  10,317  inhabitants,  of  whom 
1931  are  flaves.  Its  chief  town  is  Charlotte.— A  county 
of  Virginia,  bounded  fouth  by  the  Itate  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  containing  8332  free  inhabitants,  and  8676  Haves. 
— A  town  of  Virginia  :  feventy  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

MECK'LEY,  a  country  of  Thibet,  bounded  on  the 
eafl  of  China,  on  the  fouth  by  Ava  or  Birmah,  and  on 
the  weft  by  thick  forefts,  which  feparate  it  from  Bengal; 
about  350  miles  in  length,  and  170  in  breadth;  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Birmah.  Lat.  22.  30.  to  27.  20.  N.  Ion.  93.  20. 
to  98  •  40.  E. 

MECK'MUHL,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt  : 

’ thirty-two  miles  north-north-eaft  Stuttgart,  and  twelve 
north-north-eaft  of  Heilbron.  Lat.  49.  20.  N.  Ion.  9.  23.  E. 

MECOBA'NISH,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Lat.  48.  c8.N. 
Ion.  83.  45 .  W. 

ME'CON,  or  Menan,  a  large  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes 
in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  between  the  34th  and  35th 
degrees  of  north  latitude;  and,  taking  a  direftion  fouth, 
inclining  a  little  to  the  ealt,  it  palfes  through  the  Chinefe 
province  of  Y un-nan,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  &c. 
and  runs  into  the  Eaftern  Sea  rather  more  than  200  miles 
fouth  of  the  city  of  Cambodia.  This  river  is  at  firft  called 
Kiou-long,  ami  holds  this  name  till  it  enters  the  kinc-doni 
of  Laos,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  Mecon  ;  when  it  enters 
Cambodia,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  country  till  at  the 
city  of  Cambodia  it  divides  into  two  branches;  the  eaftern 
of  which  is  called  Cambodia,  or  the  Japanefe  River,  and 
the  weftern  Oubequeme. 

MECO  NIUM,  f.  [Latin.]  Exprelfed  juice  of  poppy. 
— The  firft  excrement  of  children. — Infants  new-born 
have  a  meconium,  or  fort  of  dark-coloured  excrement,  in 
the  bowels.  Arbuthnot. 

MECONOL'OGY,  f,  [from  the  Gr.  ^r;Kur,  a  poppy  ; 
and  7,070;,  a  defeription.]  A  treatife  on  opiates. 

ME'CRAN,  a  province  of  Perfia,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Segeftan  and  Candahar,  on  the  ealt  by  Hindooftan,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Indian  Sea,  and  on  the  weft  by  Kerman. 
It  is  the  Gedrofia  of  the  ancients.  A  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  crolfes  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  almolt  equal  parts. 
The  fouthern  part  is  dry,  and  little  more  than  a  defert 
for  180  miles  together  :  the  northern  part  is  not  fo  much 
fo  ;  but  (till  animals  are  rare,  and  the  foil  far  from  fertile. 
Water  is  fcarce,  and  but  few  rivers  are  found.  Deep  and 
moving  fands  often  Hop  travellers  in  their  journey,  and 
fometimes  overwhelm  them.  Kidge  is  the  capital. 

MECRIN'HOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Tras  os  Montes  :  fifteen  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Torre 
de  Moncorvo,  and  twenty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Mirandela. 

MECZA'RA,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tombut. 

ME'DA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira  : 
ten  miles  fouth  of  St.  Joao  da  Pefqueira,  and  twenty  1101th- 
eaft  of  Pinhel. 

MEDA'CO,a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Meetka: 
Lat.  14.  30.  N.  Ion.  23.20.  E. 

ME'DAD,  [Heb.  one  that  meafures;  or,  the  waters  of 
love.]  Medad  and  Eldad  were  amongft  thofe  whom  God  in- 
fpired  with  his  holy  fpirit,  to  aflift  Moles  in  the  government. 
They,  happening  to  continue  in  the  camp,  and  not  goino- 
to  the  tabernacle  with  the  reft,  to  receive  the  fpirit  ole 
God,  did,  however,  receive  it  in  the  camp,  where  they 
prophefied,  Presently  a  young  man  ran  to  Mofes  (whom 
9  R,  the 
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fhe  Jew's  believe  was  the  fori  of  Gerfon),  and  informed 
him  that  Eldad  and  Medad  prophefied  in  the  camp. 
Jofbua  immediately  addrefled  Mofes,  defiring  him  to  re- 
ftrain  them.  But  Mofes  anfwered  him,  Enviejl  thou  for  my 
fake  ?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his fpirit  upon  them.  Num.  xi.  ^7-19. 
The  Jews  pretend,  that  Eldad  and  Medad  were  brothers 
by  the  mother’s  fide  to  Mofes,  and  fons  of  jochebed  and 
Elizaphan.  Others  will  have  it,  that  Amron  the  father  of 
Mofes,  having  divorced  his  wife  Jochebed,  married  an¬ 
other  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Eldad' and  Medad.  Eldad 
fignifies  t:  beloved  of  God.”  St.  Jerome  fays,  thefe  men 
had  continued  in  the  camp  out  of  humility,  thinking 
themfelves  unworthy  the  honour  intended  them,  although 
their  names  were  included  in  the  number  of  the  feventy. 

ME'Di£WART,yi  [from  medica ,  Lat.  and  wort.]  The 
herb  medic,  or  moon-trefoil  : 

The  metall  firft  he  mixt  with  medawart, 

That  no  enchantment  from  his  dint  might  fave.  Spenfer. 

MED'AL,  f.  [medaille,  Fr.  probably  from  metallum,  Lat. 
metal.]  An  ancient  coin. — The  Roman  medals  were  their 
current  money  :  when  an  aftion  deferved  to  be  recorded 
on  a  coin,  it  was  ffampt,  and  ilfued  out  of  the  mint. 
Addifon. — A  piece  ftamped  in  honour  of  fome  remarkable 
performance. 

Of  the  STUDY  of  MEDALS. 

There  are  few  ftudies  of  more  importance  to  hiftory 
than  that  of  medals  ;  the  foie  evidence  we  can  have  of  the 
veracity  of  an  hiftorian  being  only  fuch  collateral  docu¬ 
ments  as  are  evident  to  every  body,  and  cannot  be  falfi- 
fied.  In  modern  times,  thefe  are  found  in  public  memoirs, 
inftruftions  to  ambaffadors,  and  (fate-papers  of  various 
kinds.  Such  memorials,  however,  are  fubjeft  to  various 
accidents,  and  befides  commonly  remain  in  the  countries 
•where  they  are  fir  It  publifhed,  and  cannot  therefore  give 
4o  the  woild  at  large  that  perfect  and  entire  fatisfaftion 
which  ought  to  be  derived  from  genuine  hiftory  ;  fo  that 
more  durable  and  wideiy-diffufed  monuments  are  (fill  to 
be  wifiied  for.  Such  are  public  buildings,  inferiptions, 
and  ftatues ;  but  thefe,  excepting  a  few  inftances  of  the 
two  laft,  are  always  confined  to  particular  countries ;  fo 
that  medals  alone  remain  as  infallible  documents  of  truth, 
capable  of  being  diffufed  over  all  countries  in  the  world, 
and  of  remaining  through  the  lateft  ages. 

The  firff  who  fhowed  the  importance  of  medals  in  afeer- 
taining  the  dates,  and  arranging  the  order  of  events,  in 
ancient  hiftory,  by  means  of  medals,  was  Vaillant,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  printed  at  Paris  in  1681. 
By  medals  alone,  he  1)3S  been  enabled  to  fix  the  chrono¬ 
logy  and  important  events  of  hiftory  in  the  three  moft 
ancient  kingdoms  of  the  world,  viz.  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Parthia.  Many  coins  and  medals  have  been  difeovered 
fince  his  time,  which  confirm  the  accounts  he  has  given. 
He  was  followed  by  father  Hardouin,  though  with  lei's 
fuccels.  Hardouin’s  bell  work  is  his  “  Herodiadcs,  or  Series 
of  Succeft’ors  to  Herod  king  of  Judaea.”  The  fame  plan 
was  purfued  by  Noris,  in  his  learned  Treadle  on  the 
Syro-Macedonian  Princes;  and  by  Bayer,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  Ofrhoene  ;  as  well  as  by  Froelich,  in  the  work  entitled 
Ann  ales  Re  gum  et  Rerune  Eyries,  Vien.  1754.;  and  another, 
named  ICevenhuller’s  Regum  veterum  Numifmata  Amcdota, 
&uB.  Perrara,  Vien.  175a.  4to.  of  which  Froelich  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  author.  Corfini  and  Cary  likewife  publiffied 
work6  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  the  former,  in  1744,  De  Minni- 
fari ,  aliorumque  Armenia  Regum ,  Nummis,  &c,  tire  latter,  in 
175a,  Hijloire  des  Rots  des  Thrace ,  et  du  Bofphore  Cimmerien, 
eclaircie  par  les  Medailles. 

The  Itudy  of  the  Greek  coins,  however,  does  not  (how 
the  dates  of  events,  though  it  illultrates  the  chronology 
of  reigns.  But  this  defeft  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  thole 
of  Rome,  which  commonly  mark  the  date  of  the  prince’s 
ednfulfhip,  the  year  of  his  tribunician  power;  giving  alio, 
upon  the  reverie,  the  reprefentation  or  poetical  fymbol  of 


fome  grand  event.  The  year  of  the  tribunician  power  Is 
fometimes  imagined  by  antiquaries  to  be  fynonymous  with 
that  of  the  emperor’s  reign  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe;  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  at  fome  pains  to  fet  them  right  in  this 
refpeft.  The  tribunelhip  was  an  office  of  annual  elefticn  ; 
and,  if  put  into  the  hands  of  any  others  than  plebeians, 
muft  have  been  the  fupreme  power  of  the  ftate,  as  it  be¬ 
longed  to  that  office  to  put  a  negative  upon  every  public 
meafure  whatever.  Auguftus  inverted  himfelf  with  the 
tribunician  power,  which  had  the  advantage  of  appearing 
to  be  a  temporary  fupremacy,  though  in  truth  it  was- con¬ 
tinued  during  his  whole  life-time.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  frequently  alTumed  his  dertined  fucceffor, 
Tiberius,  for  his  colleague,  though  in  the  beginning  he 
had  enjoyed  it  alone.  This,  with  his  artifice  of  refigning 
his  power  every  ten  years, and  re-afluming  it  at  the  deftre, 
as  was  pretended,  of  the  ferrate,  fecured  his  fovereignty 
as  long  as  he  lived.  His  example  was  followed  by  his 
fuccefl'ors ;  To  that  moft  of  them  have  the  infeription  Tre- 
bunicia  Potejlate  upon  their  medals,  with  the  date  affixed 
to  it  thus,  TV.  Pol.  VII.  Yet,  though  this  date  ge¬ 
nerally  implies  the  year  of  the  emperor’s  reign,  it  fome¬ 
times  happens  that  the  emperor,  by  fpecial  favour  from 
a  former  prince,  had  been  endowed  with  this  title  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  as  being  the  fucceffor  to  that 
prince,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  Tiberius;  and 
another  in  Commodus,  of  whom  we  have  medals  on  the 
reverfe  of  which  both  dates  are  given  ;  thus  TR.P.  xvi. 
IMP.  vnr.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  21.  Befides  the  tribunician 
power,  the  emperors  very  frequently  enjoyed  that  of  the 
confuls  5  and  the  date  of  their  confullhip  is  frequently 
expreffed  on  their  coins,  or  medals,  as  in  fig.  20,  az. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  chief  prieft,  was 
likewife  a  (Turned  by  the  Roman  emperors,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  in  their  authority;  which,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
obferves,  was  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  artifices  they 
could  have  fallen  upon.  “  In  the  Greek  heroic  times, 
(fays  he,)  king  and  prieft  were  carefully  united  in  one 
perfon  ;  and,  when  fovereigns  arofe  in  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den,  the  fame  plan  was  followed,  as  appears  from  Snorro, 
and  other  writers.  Nothing  could  lend  more  fecurity  to 
the  perfon  of  the  monarch  than  an  office  of  fupreme  fanc- 
tity,  which  alfo  confirmed  his  power  by  all  the  terrors  of 
fuperflition.  Even  the  Chriftian  fyftem  was  afterwards 
debafed  by  a  mock  alliance  with  government;  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  whole  New  Teftament,  that  fuch  an  al¬ 
liance  is  fubverfive  of  its  genuine  inftitution,  and  the 
greateft  of  all  its  corruptions.  But  the  Roman-catholic 
clergy,  in  the  dark  ages,  were  the  authors  of  “  No  church 
no  king,”  for  their  own  intereft  ;  while  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  only  fought  to  ftrengthen  their  power  by  the  awe 
of  fuperflition.  The  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  was  fo 
important,  that  it  was  retained  even  by  the  Chriftian  em¬ 
peror's  till  the  time  of  Gratian.  Its  influence  in  the  (fate 
was,  indeed,  prodigious.  Cicero  obferves,  that  to  this 
office  were  fubjeft  temples,  altars,  penates,  gods,  the  ho  tiles, 
wealth,  and  fortune,  of  the  people.  That  of  augur  is  alfo 
borne  by  many  emperors;  and  its  authority  was  fuch, 
that,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  public  bulinefs 
could  be  tranfafted  without  a  declaration  from  the  augur 
concerning  its  event.  The  proconfular  power  was  alfo 
given  to  Auguftus  and  the  other  emperors.  It  conferred 
a  direft  authority  over  all  the  provinces,  and  implied  the 
emperor  to  be  chief  proconful,  or  governor  of  each  and 
of  all.  Hence  Mr.  Pinkerton  infers,  that  medals  afford 
the  moft  authentic  documents  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  in 
particular  that  could  have  been  invented  by  man.  The 
hiitories  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  for  inftance,  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  elucidated  by  medals  than  by  authors;  for  the  hiftory 
of  Suetonius  ends  with  Domitian,  and  the  Hijloria  Augujla 
Scriptores  begin  with  Adrian  :  fo  that  the  reigns  ot  the 
two  emperors  juft  mentioned  are  almoft  unknown  ;  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  furprifed  that  none  of  the  learned  have 
attempted  to  fupply  the  defeft.  “  Capitoiinus  (fays  he), 
in  his  life  of  Maximus  Junior,  is  quite  puzzled  to  know 
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if  Maximus  and  Pupienus  were  two  emperors,  or  two 
names  for  the  fame.  Had  he  happened  to  meet  with  any 
of  thofe  coins  which  bear  M.  Cl.  Pupienus  Maximus 
Aug.  he  would  have  feen  at  once  that  Maximus  was  only 
another  name  for  Pupienus.” 

Medals  are  ufeful  in  other  fciences  be  Ikies  hi  (lory.  In 
geography,  we  find  the  fituation  ol  towns  determined  by 
their  vicinity  to  fome  noted  river,  mountain,  See.  Thus, 
MArNHTflN  SIIIYAOY  (hows  that  Magnefia  was  fituated 
under  Mount  Sipvhis.  In  like  manner,  it  is  fhowu  from 
a  medal,  that  Ephefus  flood  on  the  river  Caylfer;  and 
there  is  extant  a  medal,  bearing  an  infeription,  which 
fignifies  Alexandria  on  the  Seaman der ;  a  name  given  to  Troy 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  reverfe  has  upon  it  the 
famous  Apollo  Smintheus  of  Homer.  In  natural  hiftory 
alfo,  medals  are  ufeful  chiefly  from  the  coins  ftruck  on  the 
celebration  of  the  fecular  games,  in  which  the  figures  of 
various  animals  are  preferved  ;  and  thus  it  may  very  often 
be  determined  whether  any  animal  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  or  not.  On  many  of  the  Greek  medals  are  feveral 
uncommon  plants  and  animals.  Thus,  on  moll  of  the 
medals  of  Cyrene  is  the  figure  of  the  celebrated  fylphium\ 
and  on  thofe  of  Tyre,  the  (hell-fifh  from  which  the  famous 
Tyrian  purple  was  procured.  By  means  of  medals,  alfo, 
the  exaft  delineation  of  many  noble  edifices  are  preferved, 
though  not  even  a  velfige  of  their  ruins  be  now  exifting  ; 
fo  that  the  ufes  of  them  to  the  architect  are  very  confide- 
rable.  To  the  connoifleur  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary  ; 
becaufe  by  them  alone  he  is  enabled  to  aferibe  ancient 
bulls  and  (iatues  to  their  proper  perfons,  with  a  multitude 
of  other  points  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be  othenvife 
determined.  The  elucidations  of  obfeure  paflages  in  an¬ 
cient  authors  by  means  of  medals  are  fo  numerous  and 
well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  upon  them. 

Mr.  Addifon  has  treated  the  connexion  betwixt  medals 
and  poetry  at  confiderable  length  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton 
finds  fault  with  him  for  preferring  the  Latin  to  the  Greek 
poets.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
medals  is  mod  neceflary  for  a  fculptor,  and  perhaps-an 
architefl;  but  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  ones  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  a  poet,  or  perhaps  a  painter.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is,  that  the  former  generally  have  on  the  obverfe 
the  head  of  fome  king,  god,  or  goddefs,  of  exquiirte  relief 
and  workmanfliip ;  but  the  reverie  ftldom  affords  much 
fancy  of  fymbol  in  the  early  Greek  coins  ;  and,  in  the  im¬ 
perial  Greek  coins,  is  chiefly  irnprefled  with  the  temples 
of  their  deities.  To  a  perfon  of  poetical  imagination, 
however,  the  Roman  coins  afford  the  greatelt  entertain¬ 
ment,  from  the  fine  perlonifications  and  fymbols  to  be 
found  on  their  reveries  ;  of  which  our  author  gives  the 
following  iniiances  : 

Happiness  has  fometimes  the  caduceus,  or  wand  of 
Mercury,  which  Cicero  (i  Offic.)  tells  us  was  thought  to 
procure  every  wifh.  She  has,  in  a  gold  coin  of  Severus, 
heads  of  poppy,  to  exprefs  that  our  prime  blifs  lies  in 
oblivion  of  misfortune.  The  happinefs  of  the  ffate  is 
pictured  by  a  (hip  failing  before  a  profperous  breeze  :  an 
image  than  which  the  luperlative  genius  of  Gray  could 
find  none  more  exquifite;  and  he  has  accordingly  ufed 
it  in  his  molt  capital  production  The  Bard,  with  due 
fuccefs. 

Hope  is  reprefented  as  a  fprightly  girl,  walking  quickly, 
and  looking  ifraight  forw-ard.  With  her  left  hand  (he 
holds  up  her  garments,  that  they  may  not  impede  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  her  pace  ;  while  in  her  right  hand  (he  holds 
forth  the  bud  of  a  flower;  an  emblem  infinitely  more  fine 
than  the  trite  one  of  an  anchor,  which  is  the  fymbol  of 
patience,  and  not  of  Hope.  This  perfonification,  with 
lome  others,  mud  have  been  very  familiar  to  the  ancients  ; 
for  often,  in  this  and  in  a  few  more  iniiances,  no  name, 
as  Spes  Aug.  or  the  like,  is  inierted  in  the  legend. 

Abundance  is  imagined  as  a  fedate  matron,  with  a 
cornucopias  in  her  hands,  of  which  (lie  fcatters  the  fruits, 
and  does  not  hold  up  her  cornucopias  and  keep  the  con¬ 
tents  to  herfelf,  as  many  modern  poets  and  painters  make 
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her  do.  The  emperor  Titus,  having  caufe  to  import  a 
great  fupply  of  corn  during  a  fcarcity  at  Rome,  that  fop- 
ply,  or  the  Annona,  is  finely  reprefented  as  a  fedate  lady,, 
with  a  filled  cornucopia:  in  her  left  hand,  which  (lie  holds 
upright,  to  indicate  that  (he  does  not,  however,  mean  to 
fcatter  it,  as  Abundance  lias  a  tide  to  do,  but  to  give  it 
to  Equity  to  deal  out.  This  la  ft  particular  is  (hown  by 
her  holding  a  little  image  of  Equity,  known  by  the  feales, 
and  hafta  pura ,  or  point lefs  (pear,  in  her  right  hand,  over 
a  bafket  filled  with  wheat.  Behind  the  Annona  is  the 
prow  of  a  (hip  decked  with  flowers,  to  imply  that  the 
corn  was  brought  by  fea  (from  Africa),  and  that  the 
(hips  had  had  a  profperous  voyage.  The  bed  poet  in  the 
world  would  not  have  given  us  a  finer  train  of  imagery  ; 
the  bed  painter  would  have  been  puzzled  to  exprefs  fo 
much  matter  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 

Security  Hands  leaning  upon  a  pillar,  indicative  of 
her  being  free  from  all  deligns  and  purfuits;  and  the  pof- 
ttire  itfelf  correfponds  to  her  name.  Horace,  in  delcribing- 
the  wife  man,  mentions  his  being  teres  atque  rotundas ; 
round  and  poliflied,  againft  all  the  rules  of  chance :  an 
idea  feemingly  derived  from  the  column  upon  which  this 
ideal  lady  reclines.  , 

The  different  countries  of  the  then  known  world  are 
alfo  delineated  with  great  poetical  imagery.  It  affords 
patriotic  fatisfaCt ion  in  particular  to  a  Briton,  to  fee  his 
native  ifland  often  reprefented  upon  the  earlielt  imperial 
coins  fitting  on  a  globe,  with  a  fymbol  of  military  power, 
the  labarum,  in  her  hand,  and  the  ocean  rolling  under  her 
feet.  An  emblem  almoft '  prophetic  of  the  vafl:  power 
which  her  dominion  over  the  fea  will  always  give  her, 
provided  (lie  exerts  her  dement  of  empire  with  due  vi¬ 
gour  and  perfeverance.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  17-22. 

Coins  alfo  prefent  us  with  Achaia,  Africa,  Alamannia, 
Alexandria,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Alia,  Bithynia,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  Dacia,  Dardania,  Egypt,  Gallia,  Hifpania,  Italia, 
Judfea,  Macedon,  Mauritania,  Pannonia,  Parrhia,  Phrygia, 
Sarmatia,  Sicily,  Scythia,  Syria;  and  the  rivers  Danube, 
Nile,  Rhine,  Ty'oer,  See.  This  perfonification  of  pro¬ 
vinces  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  figures  of  provinces 
carried  in  triumphs;  as  the  perfonification  of  our  old 
poets  fprung  from  the  ideal  perfons  actually  reprefented 
in  the  myfterial  plays.  There  is  one  colonial  medal  of 
rude  execution  of  Augultus  and  Agrippa,  w>hich  has  a 
high  claim  to  merit  in  difplaying  the  ancient  poetical 
imagery.  It  is  inferibed  imp.  and  divi.  f,  and  on  the 
reverfe,  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  is  reprefented  by  the  me¬ 
taphor  of  a  crocodile,  an  animal  almoft  peculiar  to  that 
country,  and  at  that  period  efteemed  altogether  fo;  which 
is  chained  to  a  palm-tree,  at  once  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  fymbolic  of  victory. 

As  the  reverfes  are  fo  ufeful  for  knowledge  of  perfoni¬ 
fication,  fymbols  of  countries  and  actions,  and  the  like  ; 
fo  the  portraits  to  be  feen  on  old  coins  are  no  lets  im¬ 
portant  to  a  painter;  the  high  merit  of  a  great  number  of 
them,  in  every  character,  juftly  entitling  them  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  belt  ftudies  in  the  world.  Not  to  mention, 
that,  to  an  biltoric  painter,  the  fcience  of  ancient  medals 
is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  he  may  delineate  his  perfou- 
ages  with  the  features  they  really  bore  while  in  evidence. 
This  can  only  be  attained  in  this  way,  or  from  (fatues 
and  buffs;  any  one  of  which  will  colt  as  much  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  medals;  and  indeed  a  collection  of  fuch  is  only 
attainable  by  princes. 

The  lame  things  which  render  the  ftudy  of  medals  im¬ 
portant  to  a  painter,  do  (till  more  <0  to  a  fculptor;  and, 
in  this  particular,  the  (tudy  of  the  Greek  coiris  is  remark¬ 
ably  ufeful.  The  (kill  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  ficulp- 
ture  has  always  been  admired  throughout  the  world;  and 
on  their  coins  the  heads  of  feveral  deities  are  reprefented 
in  the  mod  exquifite  alto  relievo.  Qur  author,  therefore, 
thinks  it  drange,  that  the  Grecian  coins  lhould  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  (o  little  attended  to  by  men  of  learning  and 
fade.  They  may  have  been  looked  upon,  he  luppoles,  r(s 
belonging  only  to  the  province' of  the  antiquary;  but  he 
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aflures  us,  that  the  Greek  medals  will  afford  fatisfaftion 
to  perfons  who  value  them  only  as  pieces  of  workman¬ 
ship.  In  molt  refpefts,  they  greatly  excel  thofe  of  Rome 
even  in  its  belt  times  :  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
been  from  the  days  of  Auguftus  to  Adrian.  “  In  the 
days  of  Adrian,  in  particular,  (fays  he,)  the  Roman  mint 
Teems  to  have  been  the  very  feat  of  art  and  genius;  wit- 
■rsefs  the  vaft  number  of  exquifite  perfonifications,  engraven 
with  equal  workmanfliip,  which  fwarm  on  the  medals  of 
that  prince.  Yet  from  his  time  down  to  Poftiiumus,  coins 
of  admirable  workmanfliip  are  to  be  found.  Thofe  of  the 
Faullinas  and  Luciila  deierve  particular  mention.  There 
is  one,  and  not  an  uncommon  one,  of  the  latter  in  great 
brafs,  which  yields  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  reverfe 
is  a  Venus  with  the  name  around  her.  The  portrait  of 
the  obverfe  feems  to  fpring  from  the  field  of  the  coin  ;  it 
looks  and  breathes,  nay  talks,  if  you  truft  your  eyes. 
The  coins  of  Tarfus  are  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  per- 
TpeCrive  in  the' figures,  as  Froelich  obferves.  On  others 
are  found  triumphalarches,  temples,  fountains,  aqueduds, 
ampitheatres,  circi,  hippodromes,  palaces,  bafilicas,  co¬ 
lumns  and'  obelifks,  baths,  fea-ports,  pharofes,  and  the 
like.  Thefe  furnifh  much  pleafure  and  injlru&ion  to  the 
architect,  and  ferve  to  form  his  tafte  to  the  ancient  man¬ 
ner  ;  that  manner  which  unites  perfeCt  fimplicity  with 
iublimity  and  grace  ;  that  manner  which  every  age  ad¬ 
mires,  in  proportion  as  it  has  genius  to  imitate. 

By  means  of  medals  we  can  with  great  certainty  deter¬ 
mine  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  ancient  princes  as 
badges  of  diftinction.  Tiie  Grecian  kings  have  generally 
the  diadem,  without  any  other  ornament  ;  and,  though  in 
general  the  fide  of  the  face  is  prefented  to  view,  yet  in 
tome  very  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  confular  coins,  full 
faces  of  excellent  workmanfliip  are  met  with.  On  feveral 
coins  alfo  two  or  three  faces  are  to  be  feen,  and  thefe  are 
always  accounted  very  valuable.  The  diadem,  which  was 
no  more  than  a  ribbon  tied  round  the  head,  with  a  float¬ 
ing  knot  behind,  adorns  all  the  Grecian  princes  from  firfi: 
to  laff,  and  is  almofian  infallible  mark  of  fovereign  power. 
In  the  Roman  confular  coins,  it  is  feen  in  conjunction 
■with  Numa  and  Ancus  ;  but  never  afterwards  till  the 
time  of  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Conffantine.  Diocle- 
fian,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  firfi  wore  the 
diadem;  but  his  portrait  upon  coins  is  never  adorned  with 
it.  So  great  an  averfion  had  the  Romans  to  kingly  power, 
that  they  rather  allowed  their  emperors  to  affume  the  ra¬ 
diated  crown,  the  fymbol  of  divinity,  than  to  wear  a 
diadem  ;  bur,  after  the  time  of  Conftantine,  it  becomes 
common.  The  radiated  crown  appears  firfi  on  the  poft- 
liumous  coins  of  Auguftus,  as  a  mark  of  deification  ;  but 
in  fomewbat  more  than  a  century  it  became  common. 

The  laurel  crown,  at  firlt  a  badge  of  conqueli,  was  af¬ 
terwards  permitted  by  the  fenate  to  be  worn  by  Julius 
Caefar,  in  order  to  hide  the  baldnefs  of  his  head.  From 
him  all  the  emperors  appear  with  it  on  their  medals,  even 
to  our  own  times.  In  the  lower  empire  the  crown  is 
fometimes  held  by  a  hand  above  the  head,  as  a  mark  of 
piety.  Befides  thefe,  the  naval,  mural,  and  civic,  crowns 
appear  on  the  medals  both  of  emperors  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  men,  to  denote  their  great  actions.  The  laurel 
crown  is  alfo  fometimes  worn  by  the  Greek  princes.  The 
Arfacidae  of  Parthia  wear  a  kind  of  fall)  round  the  head, 
with  their  hair  in  rows  of  curls  like  a  wig,  as  reprefented 
Plate  I.  fig.  i.  The  Armenian  kings  have  the  tiara,  a  kind 
of  cap  which  was  efteemed  the  badge  of  imperial  power 
in  the  eaft.  Conical  caps  are  feen  on  the  medals  of  fome 
of  the  princes  of  Armenia,  having  a  diadem  around  it. 
See  fig.  2. 

The  impious  vanity  of  Alexander  and  his  fucceflors  in 
affuming  divine  honours  is'manifeft  on  their  medals,  where 
various  lymbols  of  divinity  are  met  with.  Some  of  them 
have  an  horn  behind  their  ear,  either  to  denote  their 
llrength,  or  that  they  were  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander, 
to  whom  this  badge  might  be  applied  as  the  fon  of  Ju- 
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piter  Ammon.  This,  however,  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  is 
the  oniy  one  of  thefe  fymbols  which  certainly  denotes  an 
earthly  fovereign.  it  being  doubted  whether  the  reft  are 
not  all  figures  of  gods.  According  to  Eckhet,  even  the 
horn  and  diadem  belong  to  Bacchus,  who  invented  the 
latter  to  cure  his  headaches;  and,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  the  only  monarch  who  appears  on  coins  with  the 
horn  is  Lyfimachus.  We  are  informed,  however,  by 
Plutarch,  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  creft  of  goats’  horns  to  his 
helmet;  and  the  goat,  we  know,  was  a  fymbol  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Perhaps  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  wore  this 
badge  of  the  horn  in  ccnfequence.  The  helmet  likewife 
frequently  appears  on  the  heads  of  fovereigns,  and  Con¬ 
ftantine  I,  has  helmets  of  various  forms  curioufiy  orna¬ 
mented. 

The  diadem  is  worn  by  moft  of  the  Greek  queens,  by 
Orodaltis,  daughter  of  Lycomedes  king  of  Bithynia  ;  and, 
though  the  Roman  empreffes  never  appear  with  it,  yet 
this  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  variety  of  their  iiead- 
dreffes.  Sometimes  the  buft  of  an  emprefs  is  fupported 
by  a  crefcer.t,  to  imply  that  (he  was  the  moon,  as  herhul- 
band  was  the  fun,  of  the  (fate.  The  toga,  or  veil  drawn 
oyer  the  face,  at  firft  implied  that  the  perfon  was  invefted 
with  the  pontifical  office;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  on 
the  bufts  of  Julius  Caefar,  while  pontifex  maxiinus.  It 
likewife  implies  the  augurlhip,  the  augurs- having  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  gown  called  lana ,  with  which  they  covered 
their  heads  when  obferving  an  omen.  In  latter  times 
this  implies  only  confecration,  and  is  common  in  coins  of 
empreffes.  It  is  firft  met  with  on  the  coins  of  Claudius 
Gothicus  as  the  mark  of  confecration  of  an  emperor. 
The  nimbus,  or  glory,  now  appropriated  to  .faints,  is 
as  ancient  as  Auguftus,  but  is  not  to  be  met  with 
on  many  of  the  imperial  medals,  even  after  it  began 
to  be  appropriated  to  them.  There  is  a  curious  coin, 
which  has  upon  the  reverfe  of  the  common  piece,  with 
the  head  of  Rome,  urbs  roma,  in  large  brafs,  Conftan¬ 
tine  I.  fitting  amid  Victories  and  Genii,  with  a  triple 
crown  upon  his  head,  for  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  with 
the  legend  securitas  rOm^e. 

In  general  only  the  buft  is  given  upon  medals,  though 
fometimes  half  the  body  or  more  ;  in  which  latter  cafe 
the  hands  often  appear  with  enfigns  of  majefty  in  them  ; 
fuch  as  the  globe,  laid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Au¬ 
guftus  as  a  fymbol  of  univerfal  dominion  ;  the  fceptre, 
fometimes  confounded  with  the  confular  Itaff ;  a  roll  of 
parchment,  the  fymbol  of  legiflative  power;  and  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  expreffive  of  the  power  over  the  public  games, 
where  the  emperor  gave  the  fignal.  Some  princes  hold  a 
thunderbolt,  (bowing  that  their  power  on  earth  was  equal 
to  that  of  Jupiter  in  heaven  ;  while  others  hold  an  image 
of  Victory. 

The  ftudy  of  medals  is  not  of  very  ancient  date.  None 
of  the  claflic  writers  give  any  account  of  collections  of 
them  ;  though  indeed  many  little  particulars  are  parted 
without  notice  by  them.  In  the  times  of  the  Greeks  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fuch  coins  as  then  exifted  mult  have  been  but  little 
regarded, as  confiftingonly  of  thofe  (truck  by  the  numerous 
little  ftates  which  at  that  time  ufed  the  Greek  characters 
and  language.  Hence  they  would  have  had  an  air  of 
domeftic  coinage;  and  no  attention  would  have  been  paid 
to  them,  however  exquifite  their  workmanihip  might  have 
been.  The  little  intercourfe  at  that  time  carried  on  be¬ 
twixt  the  different  provinces  alfo  greatly  impeded  any 
communication  of  knowledge  to  thole  who  wrote  hifto- 
ries  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  any  (mail  collections 
that  might  then  have  exifted  altogether  unnoticed  by  them. 

Almoft  as  foon  as  any  communication  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  treated  the  arts 
of  the  Greeks  with  all  duerefpeCt  and  applaufe.  Then- 
coins  were  imitated  by  the  Romans,  and  preferved  in  ca¬ 
binets  by  the  fenators  among  their  choiceft  treafures. 
Suetonius  informs  us,  that  on  folemn  occafions  Auguftus 
was  aocultomed  to  prefent  his  friends  with  medals  of 
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foreign  ftates  and  princes,  along  with  other  valuable  tefti- 
monies  of  his  friendfhip.  In  a  more  advanced  period  of 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  individuals  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  form  collections  of  coins  peculiar  to  their  own  ftate ; 
for  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  complete  feries  of  filver  coins  was  lately 
found  in  Britain,  containing  all  the  emperors  down  to 
Caraufius  inclufively.  From  Banduri  we  alfo  know, 
that  certain  Greek  coins  were  fpecially  preferved  by  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  appears  from  their  code,  that  ancient 
gold  and  filver  coins  were  made  ufe  of  inltead  of  gems  ; 
to  which  diftinCtion  thofe  of  Sicily  were  particularly  en¬ 
titled. 

The  firft:  among  the  moderns  who  began  to  Itudy  the 
medallic  fcience  was  Petrarch.  Being  defired  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  IV.  to  compofe  a  book  containing  the  lives 
of  eminent  men,  and  to  place  him  in  the  lift,  with  a  noble 
pride  he  anfwered,  that  he  would  comply  with  his  defire 
whenever  the  emperor’s  future  life  and  aCtions  deferved  it. 
Availing  himfelf  of  this  circumftance,  he  fent  that  mo¬ 
narch  a  collection  of  gold  and  filver  coins  of  celebrated 
men  :  “  Behold,”  fays  he  to  the  emperor,  “  to  what  men 
you  have  fucceeded  1  behold  whom  you  (hould  imitate 
and  admire  !  to  whole  very  form  and  image  you  (hould 
compofe  your  talents  !  The  invaluable  prefent  I  (hould 
have  given  to  nobody  but  you  ;  it  was  due  to  you  alone. 
I  can  only  know  or  defcribe  the  deeds  of  thefe  great  men  : 
your  fupreme  office  enables  you  to  imitate  them.” 

In  the  next  age,  Alphonfo,  king  of  Arragon,  caufed  all 
the  ancient  coins  that  could  be  dilcovered  throughout  all 
the  provinces  of  Italy,  to  be  collected,  which  he  placed  in 
an  ivory  cabinet,  and  always  carried  with  him  ;  that  he 
might  be  excited  to  great  a&ions  by  the  prefence,  as  it 
were,  of  fo  many  illuftrious  men  in  their  images.  This 
collection,  however,  from  the  circumftance  mentioned, 
could  not  be  very  large.  Anthony,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
nephew  of  Eugene  IV.  who  afcended  the  pontifical  chair 
in  1431,  had  a  vaft  collection.  Soon  afterwards  Cofmode 
Medici  began  the  grand  mufeum  of  the  family  of  the  Me¬ 
dici  at  Florence  ;  the  molt  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mod 
noble,  in  the  univerfe.  Among  a  profufion  of  other  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  art,  coins  and  medals  were  not  neg¬ 
lected.  About  the  lame  period  Matthias  Corvinus,  ’ting 
of  Hungary,  formed  a  noble  collection  of  coins,  along 
with  ancient  MSS.  and  other  valuable  reliques  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

The  firfl:  p'erfon  who  feems  to  have  examined  medal-s  in 
order  to  adduce  them  as  vouchers  of  ancient  orthography 
and  cudoms,  was  Agnolo  Poliziano,  or  Angelus  Poli- 
tianus.  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  formed  a 
cabinet  of  medals,  by  means  of  which  Joannes  Huttichius 
was  enabled  to  publifti  a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  emperors, 
enriched  with  their  portraits,  delineated  from  ancient 
coins.  M.  Grollier,  treafurer  of  the  armies  of  France 
in  Italy  during  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  a  great 
collection  of  coins  in  all  metals.  When,  after  the  death 
of  Grollier,  thefe  were  about  to  be  fent  into  Italy,  the 
king  of  France  bought  them  at  a  high  price  for  his  own 
cabinet  of  antiquities.  Befides  medals  of  brafs,  this  col¬ 
lection  contained  an  affortment  of  gold  and  (ilver.  Guil¬ 
laume  du  Chou!,  a  contemporary  of  Grollier,  had  alfo  a 
good  collection  of  medals,  many  of  which  were  publifhed 
in  his  treatife  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1557.  From  the  letters  of  Erafmus 
we  learn,  that  the  Itudy  of  medals  was  begun  in  the  Low 
Countries  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century,  Goltzius,  a  printer 
and  engraver,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in 
fearch  of  coins  and  medals,  for  works  relating  to  them 
■which  he  propofed  to  publifti.  At  this  time,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  there  were  in  the  Low  Countries  200  cabinets 
of  medals,  175  in  Germany,  more  than  380  in  Italy,  and 
about  200  in  France  :  to  which  we  may  add  about  500 
for  our  own  country,  which  Goltzius  did  not  vifit.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  thefe  cabinets  were  of  that 
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clafs  called  cafkets  of  medals,  including  from  100  to 
1000,  or  2000,  in  number. 

If  we  except  Italy,  there  are  few  countries,  in  which 
more  ancient  coins  are  found,  than  in  Britain.  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  fufpeCts,  that  Camden  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not 
the  very  firft,  of  our  writers,  who  produced  medals  in  his 
works,  and  who  muft  have  had  a  fmall  collection.  Speed’s 
Chronicle,  publifhed  in  1610,  was  illuftrated  with  coins 
from  fir  Robert  Cotton’s  cabinet.  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  bought  the  collection  of  Gorlteus,  amounting,  as 
Jofeph  Scaliger  fays,  to  30,000  coins  and  medals,  anti 
left  it  to  his  brother,  Charles  I.  Archbithop  Laud  bought 
5500  coins  for  fix  hundred  pounds,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Bodleian  library.  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
earl-marfhal  of  England,  had,  in  his  exuberant  collection 
of  antiquities,  a  rich  cabinet  of  medals,  gathered  by  Daniel 
Nilfum.  The  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  fir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pafton,  fir  Thomas  Fanfliaw,  fir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
Ralph  Sheldon,  efq.  Mr.  Selden,  and  many  more,  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  having  collections.  To  this 
number  we  may  add  the  earl  of  Clarendon  the  hiftorian, 
and  Charles  I.  The  fine  cabinet  of  this  unhappy  mo¬ 
narch  was  diffipated  and  loft  in  the  civil  commotions. 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  alfo  a  fmall  collection  ;  and  that  of 
Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant  in  the  preface  to 
his  treatife  entitled  Nummi  in  Coloniis,  & c.  This  branch 
of  magnificence  has  not  been  much  attended  to  by  fuc- 
ceeding  Britifb  monarchs  ;  though  his  prefent  niajelty  has 
a  very  good  collection  of  gold  coins,  while  his  fubjedts 
have  very  few,  efpecially  iince  the  month  of  February 
1797. 

A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been  formed  in 
Britain  fince  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About  the  year  1720, 
Haym  makes  mention  of  thofe  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire, 
the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Winchelfea,  fir  Hans  Sloane, 
fir  Andrew  Fontaine,  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  Abdy,  Mr.  Wren, 
Mr.  Chicheley,  and  Mr.  Kemp.  At  prefent  there  are 
many  remarkable  collections;  as  thofe  of  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  earl  Fitzwilliam, 
formerly  the  marquis  of  Rockingham’s,  the  Hon.  Horace 
Walpole,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cracherode,  the  Rev.  Mr.  South- 
gate,  Mr.  Townley,  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  Mr.  Edward 
Knight,  Mr.  Tyfon,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Boo¬ 
tle,  Mr.  Hodful,  Mr.  Auften  ;  with  Mr.  Ord’s  Egyptian, 
Mr.  Louce’s  fmall  brafs,  and  Mr.  Jackfon’s  Britilh. 

We  fliall  add  a  (hort  account  of  a  few  of  the  molt  ce¬ 
lebrated  public  collections,  not  touched  upon  above. 

1.  The  Hunterian  ColkElion,  which  is  now  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  which  it  was  be¬ 
queathed  by  Dr.  Hunter’s  will,  is  one  of  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  in  Europe.  The  foundation  of  this  collection  was 
laid  in  the  year  1770,  from  thofe  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawes 
and  Thomas  Sadler,  efq.  The  next 'year  added  much  to 
the  ltock  from-  various  cabinets,  particularly  that  of 
Ifaac  Jatnineau,  his  majerty’s  conful  at  Naples.  Mr. 
Sainthill,  furgeon,  in  1772,  the  prince  of  Peralta,  and  Mr. 
Weft  in  1773,  continued  to  enrich  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet. 
In  1776,  the  Egyptian  coins  were  much,  increafed  from 
the  collections  of  Mr.  J.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  C.  Lindegreene, 
a  Swede,  who  had  refided  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Dorana  added 
his  collection  to  Dr.  Hunter’s  in  the  fame  year;  and  it 
contained  the  accumulated  treafures  of  many  elegant  febo- 
lars  and  eminent  antiquaries.  At  the  lame  time,  Mr, 
White  fupplied,  from  his  muleum,  thole  coins  which  were 
wanting  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  ;  and,  as  if  this  year  was  to  be 
diltinguiftied  by  the  value  of  the  acquifitions,  and  the 
characters  of  the  benefaCtors,  Dr.  Ruliel  fupplied  thofe 
deficiencies  which  his  ample  collection  enabled  him  to 
difeover.  The  year  1777  furnilhed  it  Ill  additional  (tores 
from  Dr.  Combe,  a  foreign  nobleman,  Mr.  Swinton, 
Mr.  j.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Samuel  of 
Lincoln,  and  from  numerous  other  benefaCtors.  In  the 
year  1782,  Dr.  Combe  published  his  “  Niunmorum  ve- 
terum  Populorum  et  Urbiutn  qui  in  Mufeo  Gulielmi 
Huntef  afiervantur  Defcriptio  ;”  a  highly  ufeful  work,  in 
9  S  which 
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which  the  Greek  aftA  Roman  coins  cf  the  collection  are 
arranged  according  to  the  different  cities  in  which  they 
were  (truck, 

a.  Of  the  very  rich  colleftion  of  coins  and  medals  in 
the  Britijh  Mufeum,  we  are  as  yet  without  a  defcriptive 
work  ;  part  of  which  will,  however,  foon  be  prefented  to 
the  public.  The  following  (hort  account*  is  from  the 
Syncpfis  of  the  contents  of  that  celebrated  repofitory. 
This  collection,  the  bafis  cf  which  was  formed  by  the 
cabinets  of  fir  Hans  Sloane  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  has 
been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by  many  valuable  pur- 
chafes  and  donations,  but  principally  by  the  munificent 
bequeft  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracberode.  It  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  three  following  heads,  i.  Ancient 
coins.  2.  Modern  coins.  3.  Medals.  The  firft  of  thefe 
heads  confifts  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  The  Greek 
coins  are  arranged  in  geographical  order,  and  include  all 
thofe  which  are  (truck  with  Greek  characters,  in  Greece 
or  elfewhere,  by  kings,  ftates,  or  cities,  which  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Romans.  With  this  clafs  are  placed,  like- 
wife,  the  coins  of  free  (tates  and  cities,  which  made  ufe 
of  either  the  Etrufcan,  Roman,  Punic,  Spanilh,  or  other, 
characters.  The  Roman  coins  are  placed,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  afcertained,  in  chronological  order.  They  confilt 
of  the  as  in  its  divifions  ;  family  or  confular  coins;  im¬ 
perial  coins  (truck  in  Rome  ;  imperial  coins  (truck  in 
Egypt ;  imperial  coins  (truck  in  the  Roman  colonies ; 
imperial  coins  (truck  with  Punic  characters ;  and  con- 
torniates.  The  i’econd  head,  comprifing  modern  coins, 
confifts  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Englifh,  Anglo-Gallic,  Scotch, 
and  Irifli,  coins,  and  likewife  the  coins  of  foreign  nations. 
This  clafs  is  arranged  according  to  the  refpeCtive  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  the  coins  belong,  thofe  of  each  country 
being  kept  feparate.  The  third  head,  which  comprifes  a 
clafs  confiderably  more  modern  than  either  of  thofe  which 
precede  it,  confitts  of  medals  ttruck  in  our  own  country, 
and  of  thofe  which  have  been  (truck  abroad.  Thefe  are 
arranged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  modern  coins. 

3.  The  collection  of  the  King  of  France  is  by  far  the  great- 
elt  in  Europe.  The  confiderabie  treafures  formerly  col¬ 
lected  by  Boze,  the  marechal  d’Etrees,  Seguin,  Patin,  and 
in  more  modern  times  by  Pellerin,  are  all  incorporated  with 
that  molt  valuable  collection.  Its  bafis  was  formed  by 
Louis  XII.  at  Fontainebleau;  Ilenry  II.  Louis  XIII.  and 
particularly  Louis  XIV.  increafed  its  treafures  with  royal 
munificence;  and  the  laftcaufed  the  large  medals  of  this 
cabinet  to  be  engraved  by  de  la  Bofliere.  Befides  the 
above-mentioned  private  collections,  this  cabinet  acquired, 
in  1793;  the  Cabinet  de  Ste.  Genevieve,  at  Paris.  Some  years 
after  it  was  increafed  by  the  antique  coins  of  the  Stadt- 
holder ;  and,  in  1798,  by  the  collection  of  the  Vatican, 
the  colleCtion  which  formerly  belonged  to  queen  Chril- 
tina  of  Sweden,  the  medallions  from  the  collections  of 
cardinals  Carpegna  and  Albani,  See.  (See  Hilloire  abre- 
gee  du  Cabinet  des  Medailles  et  Antiques  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  nationale,  par  A.  L.  Cointreau,  1800.)  An  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  prelent  collection  may  be  formed  by 
the  valuation  made  of  it  above  forty  years  ago,  which 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  fix  millions  of  livres. 

4.  The  celebrated  imperial  collection  of  coins  at 
Vienna ,  if  we  except  that  of  Paris,  hands  unrivalled  among 
the  cabinets  of  the  continent.  It  was  begun  by  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  and  foon  confiderably  increafed  by 
the  accefiion  of  other  collections;  fuch  as  that  formed  by 
the  archduke  Albert,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chiflets  ; 
and  the  molt  valuable  collection  formed  by  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  at  Ombras  in  Tyrol.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
fiderably  augmented  by  the  collections  of  the  learned 
monarch  Maximilian  I.  and  Rudolph  II.  hut  particularly 
by  the  zeal  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who  was  himfelf 
a  great  lover  of  medals,  and  who  purchafed  the  cabinets 
of  the  Carthufians  at  Rome,  together  with  that  of  count 
Parr.  In  the  reign  of  Maria  Therefa  it  was  farther  in¬ 
creafed  by  the  purchafe  of  the  Granelli  collection.  Se¬ 
veral  years  ago,  the  number  of  coins  and  medals  of  this 


collection  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000,  of  which  about 
23,000  were  antique.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Vienna 
collection  by  the  celebrated  Jofieph  Eckhel,  publifhed  as 
early  as  1779,  and  therefore  far  from  giving  a  correCt  idea 
of  the  prefent  (fate  of  that  highly-valuable  repofitory. 

5.  The  Prujian  cabinet  of  medals  is  considered  the 
greateft  in  Germany,  next  to  the  imperial  collection  of 
Vienna.  The  celebrated  Laurent  Beger  publifhed  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  this  collection,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  en¬ 
titled  “  Thefaurus  Brandenburgicus  feleCtus,  Coloniae 
Marchicse,  1696,  1699,  and  1701.”  Though  Frederic- 
William  I.  took  out  a  number  of  large  gold  coins,  (among 
which  was  the  very  large  one,  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
bearing  the  portraits  of  Frederic- William  the  Great,  and 
his  queen,)  which  were  converted  into  fmall  current 
money,  yet  the  collection  is  (till  richly  furnilhed  :  the 
number  of  its  antique  treafures  has  not  long  fince  been 
increafed  by  6000  coins  from  the  cabinet  of  the  late  mar¬ 
grave  of  Anfpach  ;  and  baron  Knobelfdorff,  the  Prufiian 
ambaffador  at  Conrtantinople,  has  tranfmitted  many 
valuable  contributions  lately  difeovered  in  thofe  claffic 
regions  which  have  been  the  field  of  the  baron’s  anti¬ 
quarian  refearches, 

6.  Next  in  importance  among  the  collections  of  Germany, 
is  that  of  Gotha ,  the  bafis  of  which  was  formed  by  Ernefi: 
the  Pious.  It  was  materially  increafed  by  the  excellent 
Arnftadt  cabinet  of  medals,  which  was  formed  by  Antony 
Gunther,  prince  of  Schwarzburg,  abided  by  feveral  ce¬ 
lebrated  antiquaries  and  hiftorjans,  fuch  as  Andreas  Mo* 
rellus,  Chriftian  Schlegel,  Olearius,  &c.  This  latter 
collection  was  purchafed,  in  1713,  by  John-Frederic  duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  for  thefum  of  100,000  dollars.  It  is  pre- 
ferved  in  fmall  cabinets,  each  of  which  is  placed  on  a 
table,  furnifiied  below  with  a  (helf  for  books  relative  to 
the  coins  above.  This  celebrated  collection  has  been  at 
different  times  confiderably  increafed  by  others,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Schachman  and  Sultzer,  that  of  Gerning,  rich  in 
fcarce  Greek  coins,  that  of  baron  Seckendorf,  See.  The 
coins  in  the  Gotha  collection  are  (till  arranged  after  the 
old  way,  by  the  fizes  and  metals,  and  the  fame  mode  is 
adopted  in  the  catalogue,  feven  volumes  of  which  com- 
prile  the  antique  coins  :  there  are  alfo  printed  catalogues 
of  the  collections  of  Schachman  and  Sultzer,  which  are 
kept  feparate.  A  fyltematic  catalogue  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  would  be  very  delirable.  There  is  an  old  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  antique  coins  of  the  original  collection  by 
Liebe  (Gotha  Numaria,  fiftens  Thefauri  Fridericiani  nu- 
mifmata  antiqua,  1730,  fol.)  A  hiltory  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  this  important  cabinet  has  been  publifhed  by 
Schlichtegroll  in  1799. 

Of  writers  in  this  department  of  fcience,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
has  enabled  us  to  mention  the  following:  In  Italy,  ./Eneas 
Vico  publifhed,  in  1548  or  1555,  his  Difcourfes  on  the 
Medals  of  the  Ancients.  His  example  was  imitated  in 
France  by  Antoine  le  Pois,  who,  in  1579,  gave  his  Dif¬ 
courfes  on  the  Coins  and  Seals  of  the  Ancients.  In  1665, 
Charles  Patin  publifhed  his  Iliftory  of  Medals,  or  Intro¬ 
duction  to  that  Science  :  the  lalt  edition  appeared  in 
1695.  In  1692,  Pere  Jobert,  or  Joubert,  prelented  to  the 
public  his  Science  des  Medailles  ;  the  belt  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  1739,  by  Le  Baron  Bimard  de  la  Baftie.  In  the 
year  in  which  Jobert  publilhed  his  book,  a  work  fome- 
vvhat  fimilar  to  it  was  publilhed  in  the  Englifh  language, 
entitled  “  The  Greek  and  Roman  Hiltory  illuftrated  by 
Coins  and  Medals,  reprefenting  their  Religion,  Rites,  See. 
by  O.  W.  (Obadiah  Walker,)  London  1692,  121110.”  In 
1695,  a  tranfiation  of  Jobert’s  work  appeared  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Knowledge  of  Medals,”  aferibed  to  Walker. 
The  “  Numifmata,  or  Difcourl'e  on  Medals,  ancient  and 
modern,”  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  was  printed  in  1697,  fol.  In 
1720,  Nicolas  Haym,  an  Italian  mufician,  publifhed  at 
Loudon  his  Teforo  Britannico,  or  Britifh  Treafury,  in  Ita¬ 
lian  and  Englifh.  They  who  w i fit  to  proceed  in  this  fci¬ 
ence,  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  may  perulc  the  molt  excellent 
and  ufeful  work  of  Froelich,  entitled,  “Notitia  Numif- 
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matum  antiquorum  illorum,  qure  Urbium  Liberarum, 
Regum  et  Principum,  ac  Perfonarum  illuftrium,  appel- 
lantur,”  Viennae,  Pragte,  et  Tergedi,  1758,  4to.  and  after¬ 
ward  fuch  books  of  medals  as  they  pleafe,  in  chronological 
order  as  publilhed,  from  Goltzius  down  to  Pellerin  and 
Combe.  Of  books  on  modern  coins  and  medals,  the  firft 
which  ought  to  be  perufed  by  a  Britidi  fubjeft  are  thofe 
relating  to  his  own  country.  He  fhould  begin  with  Mr. 
Clarke’s  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifh, 
Coins;  London  1767,  4to.  Mr.  Lowndes’s  excellent  Re¬ 
port,  containing  an  Effay  for  the  Amendment  of  Silver 
Coins,  Lond.  1695,  8vo.  Snelling’s  Views  of  Englifh  Mo¬ 
ney,  Lond.  1763,  and  following  years,  4to.  Folkes’s  Ta¬ 
bles  of  Englifh  Coin,  Lond.  1763,  4to.  and  Ducarel’s  Let¬ 
ters  on  Anglo-Gallic  Coins.  Englifh  medals  are  pub- 
lifhed  by  Snelling,  and  in  Vertue’s  Account  of  Simon’s 
works.  On  the  Scottifh  coins,  the  only  books  are  thofe 
of  Anderfon  and  Snelling.  The  Irifh  are  well  difplayed 
by  Simon,  in  his  Hifforical  EfTay  on  Irifh  Coins,  Dublin, 
1749,  4to.  with  the  Supplement  by  another  author,  1767, 
4to.  The  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  “  EfTay  on 
Medals,”  will  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  conftant  reference 
to  other  works,  not  eafily  procured  ;  and  the  reader  will 
find,  that  the  author  has  cited  original  writers,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  an  examination  of  many  of  the  coins 
themfelves,  which  he  has  defcribed.  This  elaborate  work, 
in  two  lVnall  volumes,* Lond.  1789,  will  afford  to  the  flu- 
dent  in  this  branch  of  fcience  ample  fatisfaflion.  This 
edition,  befides  many  corrections  and  additions,  that  very 
much  contribute  to  the  increafed  value  of  the  work,  is 
illuftrated  with  prints  of  coins,  engraven  exaCtly  of  the 
form  and  fize  of  the  originals,  forming  fpecimens  of  all 
the  principal  forts.  In  the  advertifement  to  this  new  edi¬ 
tion,  the  author  expreffes  himfelf  in  terms  of  high  com¬ 
mendation  concerning  Monaldini’s  “  Iftituzione  antiqua- 
rion  Numifmatica,”  printed  at  Rome,  1772,  8vo.  which, 
he  fays,  is  much  fuperior  to  Jobert’s  Science  des  Medailles. 
With  fuch  helps,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 

HISTORY  of  MEDALS. 

Medals  are  formed  of  gold,  filver,  and  the  various  mo¬ 
difications  of  copper.  Th e-gc/d  ufually  made  ufe  of  in 
coinage  is  about  the  finenefs  of  2.2  carats ;  and,  as  the  art 
of  purifying  this  metal  was  little  known  in  diftant  ages, 
the  mod  ancient  medals  are  for  this  reafon  much  more 
impure  than  the  modern  coins.  Gold  is  never  found  in 
its  native  date  above  2a  carats  fine  ;  and  the  very  ancient 
medals  are  much  under  that  dandard  :  many  of  them  are 
compofed  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and  diver,  called  by  the 
ancients  eleftrum .  The  gold  medals  were  made  of  much 
finer  metal  after  Philip  of  Macedon  became  poffeffed  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Philippi  in  Thrace;  and  the  medals  of 
his  fon  Alexander  the  Great  are  equally  fine,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  fome  other  princes  of  that  age.  Thofe  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  finenefs  of  23  carats  three 
grains,  with  only  one  grain  of  alloy.  The  Roman  coins 
are  very  pure,  even  from  the  earlielt  times  ;  the  art  of  re¬ 
fining  gold  being  well  known  before  any  were  coined  at 
Rome.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Roman 
coins  begin  to  fall  fhort  of  their  purity  after  the  time  of 
Titus;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  denies  that  any  thing  of  this 
kind  takes  place  till  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and  even  then 
only  in  a  very  few  indances.  Mod  of  the  Roman  gold 
was  brought  from  Dalmatia  and  Dacia,  where  that  metal 
is  dill  to  be  met  with.  A  very  remarkable  circumdance 
is  obferved  in  the  eadern  part  of  Hungary,  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Dacia.  Gold  germinates  in  the  vines  of 
Tokay,  and  is  found  in  their  dents  ;  as  it  is  elfewlure  in 
the  draw  of  corn. 

Pliny  informs  us,  and  indeed  it  is  generally  known,  that 
gold  and  diver  are  found  mixed  together  in  the  earth. 
Where  the  filver  amounted  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  gold, 
the  metal  was  called  eledlrum ;  but  fometirnes  the  quantity 
of  diver  was  added  artidcially.  The  gold  was  in  thole 
days,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  refined  by  means  of  mercury  3 


and  the  ancient  nrtids  had  certainly  attained  to  great  per- 
feftion  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy  ;  as  Bodin  tells  us, 
that  the  goldfmiths  of  Paris,  upon  melting  one  of  Vefpa- 
dan’s  gold  coins,  found  only  yj-j-  part  of  alloy. 

Mod  of  the  ancient  filver ,  particularly  that  of  Greece, 
is  lefs  pure  than  that  of  fucceeding  times  ;  even  the  Ro¬ 
man  diver  is  rather  inferior  to  the  prefent  dandard,  and 
that  from  the  very  beginning;  but  in  the  time  of  Severus 
the  diver  appears  very  bad,  and  continues  fo  until  the  time 
of  Diocledan.  Many  writers  upon  this  fubjedl  have  mil- 
taken  the  denarii  arei,  “  coins  of  brafs  wathed  with  diver,” 
for  diver  currency.  Silver  coinsare  extremely  fcarce  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  Gothicus  to  that  of  Diocledan,  or 
from  the  year  270  to  284  ;  in  which  fhort  fpace  no  fewer 
than  eight  emperors  reigned.  Silver  at  that  time  was  found 
modly  in  Spain  ;  and  the  commerce  with  that  country 
was  didurbed  by  the  ufurpers  who  arofe  in  Gaul  ;  and 
fuch  were  the  troubles  of  the  times,  that  not  only  the  di¬ 
ver  but  alfo  the  gold  coins  of  thofe  eight  emperors  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce.  There  is  dill,  however,  fome  diver  extant 
of  thefe  eight  emperors;  and  it  is  certain,  that  copper 
wafhed  was  never  ufed  as  diver  currency,  but  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  didinft  coinage.  Occadonal  depravations  of  di¬ 
ver  had  taken  place  long  before  ;  as  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
Mark  Antony  mixed  iron  with  his  diver  denarii;  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a  denarius  of 
Antony  which  was  attrafted  by  the  magnet. 

The  ancient  brafs  coins  confid  of  two  kinds  :  the  red  or 
Cyprian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  copper;  and  the 
common  yellow  brafs.  Our  author  obferves,  that  in  the 
Roman  coinage  brafs  was  of  double  the  value  of  copper; 
and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  fame  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  latter  is  the  metal  mod  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
the  Greek  coinage.  The  Roman  ledertii  are  always  of 
brafs  ;  the  middling-dzed  kind  are  partly  copper  and 
partly  brafs ;  the  former  being  double  the  value  of  the 
latter,  which  are  the  afes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
nixed  metals  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  Britain,  all  kinds 
of  coins  made  of  mixed  metal  are  without  hedtation  al¬ 
leged  to  be  forgeries ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  va¬ 
riety  of  mixed  metals  ufed  in  coinage  was  very  condder- 
able.'  The  mod  valuable  mixture  was  that  of  gold  or  di¬ 
ver,  already  mentioned,  named  eleElrum  ;  the  filver  com¬ 
monly  amounting  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  gold  made  ufe  of, 
or  perhaps  more.  Of  this  mixture  are  many  of  the  fcarly 
coins  of  Lydia,  and  fome  other  Afiatic  dates  ;  alfo  thofe  of 
the  kings  of  the  Bofphorus  Cimmerius,  during  the  impe¬ 
rial  ages  of  Rome.  Next  to  the  eleffrum  were  the  coins  of 
Corinthian  brafs;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  not 
a  dngle  coin  was  ever  druckof  this  metal  by  the  ancients; 
it  having  been  condantly  employed  only  in  the  fabrication 
of  vafes  or  toys.  It  was  in  ufe  at  any  rate  only  for  a  very 
fhort  time;  being  altogether  unknown  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
the  Elder.  Our  author  therefore  ridicules  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend  not  only  to  find  out  imperial  coins  of  this  metal,  hut 
to  difcover  three  kinds  of  it ;  viz.  one  in  which  the  gold 
predominates,  another  in  which  the  filver  prevails,  and 
a  third  where  the  brafs  is  mod  confpicuous.  He  gives 
./Eneas  Vico,  one  of  the  mod  ancient  writers  on  medals, 
as  the  author  of  this  idea  ;  but  whole  opinions  were  con¬ 
futed  by  one  Savot,  a  writer  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
Vico  mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  ftruck  under  Augudus, 
another  of  Livia,  and  a  third  of  Claudius.  The  midake, 
he  is  of  opinion,  arofe  from  the  circumdance  of  the  firlfc 
propagator  not  being  able  to  account  for  the  various  mix¬ 
tures  and  modifications  of  brafs  obfervable  in  ancient 
coins  of  the  large  fize;  and  which  in  fo  common  a  metal 
appear  very  drange  to  the  moderns.  Befides  the  authority 
of  Pliny  and  other  antiquaries  of  more  modern  a  date, 
w  ho  all  declare  that  “  tiiey  never  Taw  a  Tingle  medal  of 
Corinthian  brafs,  or  of  that  metal  mixed  with  filver  and 
gold,”  our  author  adduces  another  evidence  which  he 
looks  upon  to  be  fuperior  to  either;  viz.  that  thofe  who 
have  given  into  this  luppofition  imagine,  that  the  large 
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pieces  called  fflertii,  and  others  called  dupondiarii,  worth 
-about  twopence  or  a  penny,  are  faid  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  this  precious  metal.  It  is  unreafonable  to  think, 
that  any  proportion  of  gold  Or  filver  could  have  been  made 
life  of  in  thefe.  The  coins  faid  to  have  been  (Iruck  upon 
Corinthian  brafs  are  only  done  upon  a  modification  of 
common  brafs ;  of  which  we  know,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  zinc  made  ufe  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
Copper,  the  metal  alfumes  a  variety  of  hues.  On  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Pliny  he  informs  us,  that  the  coins  miltaken  for 
Corinthian  brafs  were  no  other  than  what  we  now  call 
prince's  metal. 

The  Egyptian  filver  coins  (truck  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  are  at  firft  of  tolerably  pure  filver;  but  afterwards 
degenerate  into  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  with  a  little" 
filver.  They  are  very  thick,  but  many  of  them  are  ele¬ 
gantly  (truck,  with  uncommon  reverfes.  There  are  like- 
wife  three  fets  of  brafs  coins  belonging  to  this  country 
from  the  earlielt  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  there. 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  bell-metal,  or  pot-metal ;  and,  after 
the  time  of  G.dlienus  and  Valerian,  the  coinage  of  brafs 
with  a  fmall  addition  of  filver  becomes  authorized  by  the 
(tate  ;  the  coins  (truck  upon  it  being  called  denarii  arei. 
Thofe  of  lead  or  copper  plated  with  filver  have  been  fa¬ 
bricated  by  Roman  forgers.  Some  coins  of  lead,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  met  with  of  undoubted  antiquity;  and  an 
ancient  writer  informs  us,  that  tin  money  was  coined  by 
Dionyfius  ;  but  none  has  been  found.  The  leaden  coins 
of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  mentioned  as  genuine  by 
Jobert,  are  accounted  forgeries  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  other 
.  modern  medalliits.  (See  fig.  2.)  Plautus,  however,  makes 
mention  of  leaden  coins,  and  feveral  of  them  have  been 
found  ;  but  our  author  looks  upon  them  to  have  been 
chiefly  eflay-pieces,  (truck  in  order  to  let  the  artift  judge 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  die.  Others  are  the  plated  kind  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  fabricated  by  ancient  forgers,  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  plating  worn  off.  A  great  number  of  leaden  coins 
are  mentioned  by  Ficorini  in  a  work  entitled  P iambi  An¬ 
tichi,  in  which  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  ferved  as  tickets 
for  guelts ;  and  coins  of  the  fame  kind  are  alfo  mentioned 
by  Pa  fieri. 

Among  the  ancient  Britons,  iron  rings,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
iron  plates,  or  tin  plates  and  rings,  were  ufed  for  money. 
Among  the  Lacedcemonians,  iron  bars  were  quenched  with 
vinegar,  thus  intending  that  they  fliould  not  ferve  for  any 
other  ufe.  Seneca  obferves,  that  there  was  anciently 
(tamped  money  of  leather,  corium  forma  pullica  imprejfum  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  was  put  in  pradlice  by  Frederic  II.  at 
the  fiege  of  Milan  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  an  old  tradition 
among  ourfelves,  that,  in  the  confufed  time  of  the  barons’ 
wars,  the  like  was  done  in  England.  In  1360,  king  John 
of  Fiance,  who  agreed  to  pay  our  Edward  III.  for  the 
ran  Com  of  his  perfon  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  neceflity  of  paying  for  the  neceflaries  of  his 
houfehold  in  leather  money,  in  the  middle  of  which 
there  was  a  little  nail  of  filver.  The  Hollanders,  we  know, 
coined  great  quantities  of  pafteboard  in  the  year  1574. 
Numa  Ponipilius  made  money  of  wood  and  leather;  nor 
dc,es  it  appear  that  the  Romans  were  much  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  (Iriking  money  in  metal  during  the  time  of 
their  kings. 

In  coniidering  the  different  fizes,  values.  See.  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  our  author  treats  of  the  medals 
as  money  ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  he  fays,  is  effentially 
neceflary  to  every  reader  of  the  dallies  ;  inlomuch  that  it 
may  almoft  difpute  the  preference  with  the  Ifudies  of  an¬ 
cient  geography  and  chronology.  Notwithftanding  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  l'ubjeft,  however,  our  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  (cienee  is  ltill  in  its  infancy, 
in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  rcat  money  of  the  ancients. 

“  The  ideal  (fays  he),  which  is  indeed  the  mod  important 
province  ot  difeufiion,  has  been  pretty  clearly  afeertained  ; 
and  we  are  almoft  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Attic  mna , 
or  mina,  and  the  perplexing  progrefs  of  the  Roman  fe/lcrtia} 
as  with  our  own  pounds.  But  with  the  atlual  coin  of  the 


ancients  the  cafe  is  different  5  and  the  ignorance  even  of 
the  learned  in  this  point  is  wonderful,” 

The  invention  of  coinage  is  aferibed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  people  of  Lydia,  upwards  of  1000  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  The  abbe  Barthelemy,  cited  by  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton,  arranges  the  following  ftages  of  the  progrefs  of 
coinage.  1.  Coins  withoutany  impreffion.  2.  Thofe  with 
a  hollow  indented  mark  or  marks  on  one  fide,  and  impref- 
(ion  in  relief  on  the  other.  This  clafs,  it  is  fuggefted, 
feems  to  extend  from  about  the  year  900  before  our  era, 
to  about  700.  3.  Such  as  have  an  indented  fquare  di¬ 

vided  into  fegments,  with  a  fmall  figure  in  one  of  the  feg- 
ments,  the  reft  being  vacant;  and  impreffions  on  the  ob- 
verfe,  as  ufual.  Thefe  may  extend  to  the  year  600  B.C. 
4.  Thofe  which  are  (truck  hollow  on  the  reverie,  while 
the  obverfe  is  in  relief  commonly  with  the  fame  figure  ; 
which  coins  may  be  confidered  as  of  equal  age  with  thofe 
in  the  lalt  clafs.  5.  Coins  in  which  a  Iquare  dye  is  ufed, 
either  on  one  or  both  (ides.  Thefe  were  difeontinued 
about  the  year  420  B.C.  6.  Complete  coins,  both  in  point 
of  obverfe  and  reverie.  Some  of  thefe  occur  in  Sicily, 
where  this  art  was  carried  to  a  perfedtion  unknown  in 
any  other  country,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Gelo,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  in  the  year  491  B.C. 

Coins  of  molt  remote  antiquity,  fays  Froelich,  quoted 
by  Pinkerton,  may  be  di(tingui(hed  by  thefe  infallible 
marks.  1.  Their  oval  circumference,  and  globous  (well¬ 
ing  fnape.  2.  Antiquity  of  alphabet.  3.  The  characters 
being  retrograde  ;  or  the  firft  divifion  of  the  legend  in  the 
common  (tyle,  while  the  next  is  retrograde.  4.  The  in¬ 
dented  fquare.  5.  The  fimple  (trufture  of  the  mintage. 
6.  Some  of  the  very  old  coins  are  hollowed  on  the  reverie, 
with  the  image  impreffed  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs,  fym- 
bols,  &c.  are  often  of  the  rudeft  defign  and  execution. 
The  coins  of  Pofidonia,  Crotona,  Sybaris.and  two  or  three 
other  cities,  bear  thefe  marks  of  profound  antiquity.  Some 
Perfian  pieces,  with  the  archer  upon  one  fide,  and  inden¬ 
tions  upon  the  other,  (fee  fig.  3.)  and  feveral  coins  of  the 
firft  kings  of  Macedon,  are  examples.  In  the  Britifti 
Mufeum,  there  is  a  medal  of  filver  aferibed  to  Lelbos,  of 
this  defeription. 

In  a  (hort  time  the  Greeks  afiumed  great  elegance  ;  and 
it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  that  innumerable  of  the 
medals  of  cities,  which,  from  the  character,  we  mull  judge 
to  be  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  have  a  furprifing  ftrength, 
beauty,  and  relief,  in  their  impreffions.  About  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  art  feems  to  have  attained  to 
its  very  higheft  perfection.  Of  the  Greek  medals,  thofe 
of  cities  are  the  mod  ancient.  The  civic  medals  are  ge¬ 
nerally  damped  on  the  obverfe,  with  the  head  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  city,  or  fome  favourite  deity  ;  whiie  the  reverfe 
often  prefents  fome  lymbol  ufed  by  the  city  at  the  time 
when  the  piece  was  (truck.  The  legend  contains  the  ini¬ 
tials,  monogram,  or  whole  characters,  of  the  name  of  the 
city.  Some  connoiffeurs  prefer  the  regal  coins  of  Greece  ; 
others  the  civic.  The  former  interelt  by  their  portraits ; 
the  latter  by  their  variety.  The  former  are  perhaps  more 
important  to  ancient  hiltory  5  and  the  latter  to  ancient 
geography.  The  civic  coins  are  interefting,  as  they  pre¬ 
fen  t  us  with  a  view  of  the  cuftoms,  religion,  See.  of  an¬ 
cient  cities  ;  they  likewife  afford  a  kind  of  political  baro¬ 
meter  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  city  and  country. 
The  numerous  and  beautiful  gold  coins,  for  inftance,  of 
Cyrene,  a  country,  from  its  remote  fituation,  little  known 
in  hiftory,  afford  (ufficient  proofs  of  its  great  power  and 
wealth.  The  fmall  civic  coins  of  gold,  eledtrum,  and  fil¬ 
ver,  (truck  in  Afia  Minor,  are  perhaps  fome  of  the  earlieft  ; 
though,  if  we  judge  from  workmanftiip,  thefe  coins  are  (o 
exquifue,  that  the  coins  of  Greece,  (rom  their  rudenels, 
leem  to  claim  priority  of  era  ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  (uggelts, 
that  it  is  dubious  whether  Greece  or  Lydia  firft  invented 
coinage. 

Mr.  Barry,  in  his  letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  dated 
Nov.  26,  1801,  has  Come  interefting  remarks  npon  the 
very  early  fpecimens  of  coinage.  “  It  may  be  well  (fays 
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lie)  to  take  notice  of  a  curious  and  extraordinary  parti¬ 
cular  which  occurs  in'lhofe  coins  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  ancient,  and  are  placed  amonglt  the  incognita,  as 
they  are  without  mark  or  infcription  of  any  kind  which 
might  denote  time  or  place,  and  are  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  tranfcendent  excellence  of  their  tty le  of  highly- 
cultivated  defign  and  execution  than  for  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  perfect  preferv3tion,  which  is  owing  to  their 
great  relievo,  and  to  the  riling  of  the  metal  round  the 
tides  of  the  fquare  coffers  in  which  they  are  bedded,  like 
the  rofes  in  the  architeftonic  feffitas,  and  the  hierogly¬ 
phics  on  the  Egyptian  obelifks.  A  few  of  thofe  moft 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable  of  all  numifmatic  re¬ 
mains  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  truly-noble  collec¬ 
tion  5  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  for  a  female  head  and  its 
kerchief  or  accompaniment,  they  are  but  rarely  (if  at  all) 
equalled  even  by  the  Greeks  themfelves,  either  Afiatic  or 
European,  or  their  Sicilian  or  Italian  colonies.  Thefe 
coins  have  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  Egyptian  bas-relief, 
but  without  its  bald  uniformity,  or  the  petite,  wirey, 
luitky,  dry,  cutting,  manner  of  either  the  Perfian,  He- 
trufcan,  or  Punic, coins.  They  exhibit  a  venuftas  and  un- 
reftraioed  eafy,  urbane,  graceful,  deportment,  which  ap¬ 
pears  equally  ro  have  refulted  from  the  high  cultivation 
and  amenity  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  where  the  artift  found 
his  models,  as  of  the  -delicacy  and  ability  with  which  thofe 
models  were  imitated.  Thefe  coins  are  fuppofed  to  be 
Lydian,  as  they  are  evidently  prior  to  the  Greeks,  and 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  Grecian  fettlements 
of  Ionia  ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  had  no  coins 
in  Homer’s  time,  as  he  does  not  any-where  allude  to  them; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  one’s  felf  to  believe  that  the 
remarkable  perfection  of  thefe  coins  could  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  fettled  in  Sardis,  ad¬ 
mitting  thofe  Heraclidae  to  have  been  the  defendants  of 
that  Grecian  Hercules,  the  friend  of  PhiloCtetes,  fo  me¬ 
morable  in  the  Trojan  war;  and  that  the  Greeks  before 
and  in  Homer’s  time  could  have  been  fuch  Grangers  to 
coinage.  It  is  difficult  alfo  to  reconcile  with  the  fum  of 
things,  the  names  of  Belus,  and  his  grandfon  Ninus, 
which  occur  in  the  lift  of  thefe  Heraclidae.  So  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  ftart  up  on  every  fide,  as  would  induce  one  to 
look  for  a  higher  origin  of  thefe  Heraclidae,  the  fuppofed 
inventors  of  coinage  ;  and,  inllead  of  Hercules  the  friend 
of  PhiloCtetes,  to  fubftitute  the  Titannic  Hercules,  the 
friend  and  relation  of  Atias,  who  flouriflied  many  ages 
before.  This  would  comport  better  with  the  highly-cul¬ 
tivated  gufto  of  thofe  coins,  fo  completely  eft  ranged  as 
they  are  from  all  the  different  modes  and  degrees  of  bar- 
harifm  of  the  furrounding  nations.  They  Hand  infulated 
like  that  mundane  fyftem  of  Pythagoras’s  importation, 
and  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  known  people,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  thefe  Titans  or  Atlantides,  whence  fo  many  other 
knowledges  feem  to  have  been  derived  as  from  a  common 
fource.  But  coinage  is  not  traceable  farther  back  than 
in  this  fuppofed  Lydian  money,  which  we  find  in  a  ftate 
of  complete  perfection,  without  any  of  thofe  previous 
ftages  of  progrellive  growth  which  mult  incontrovertibly 
have  preceded  that  perfection.” 

Medals  and  Coins  of  Greece.  Plate  I. 

In  his  account  of  the  ancient  Greek  money,  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  obferves,  that  the  light  of  fcience,  like  that  of  the 
fun,  has  proceeded  from  eaft  to  weft.  “  It  is  moft  pro¬ 
bable  (fays  be),  that  the  firft  invention  of  money  arofe  like 
the  other  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  fpread  from  thence  into 
the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  firft  fliape  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  mere  pieces  of  metal,  without  any  ftated  form  or 
impreffion  ;  in  lieu  of  which,  it  was  regulated  by  weight. 
Even  down  to  the  Saxon  government  in  England,  large 
iums  were  regulated  by  weight ;  and  in  our  own  times 
every  angle  piece  is  weighed  in  gold  ;  though  with  re¬ 
gard  to  (ilver  this  nicety  is  not  minded,  nor  indeed  does 
it  feem  practicable.  Among  the  ancients,  whofe  com¬ 
mercial  tran factions  were  let's  important  and  extenfive 
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than  thofe  of  the  moderns,  fdver  was  weighed  as  well  as 
gold  ;  nay,  even  brafs  in  fome  cafes, 

In  Greece,  large  fums  were  determined  by  mnue  or  mints  ; 
and  the  moft  capital  fums  by  talents.  In  every  country 
the  mina  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  100  drachms,  or 
fmall  filver  coins,  of  that  country,  and  the  talent  Co  min ae. 
The  mina  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  pou  id  weight  of  the  country 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  Attic  pound,  according  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  contained  16  ounces,  equal  to  our  avoir¬ 
dupois  pound  :  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  looks  upon  this  as  a 
very  abfurd  opinion,  and  nccufes  the  doCtor  of  having 
adopted  it  merely  that  he  might  explain  a  pafi'age  in  Livy. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Attic  pound  is  very  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  pound  troy.  The  mina  of  Athens  had  at 
firft  73  drachms;  but  by  Solon  it  was  fixed  at  100.  The 
ancient  drachm  weighed  the  fame  which  it  does  at  pre- 
fent  in  medical  weight,  viz.  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 
The  mina,  or  pound  of  12  ounces,  had  confequently  96 
of  thefe  drachms ;  but  four  of  them  were  given  to  the 
round  furn  to  fupply  defects  in  the  alloy  ;  “  and  indeed 
(fays  our  author)  in  confequence  of  a  common  practice 
in  all  ages  and  in  ail  countries,  of  giving  fome  addition  to 
a  large  weight.  Thus  the  pound  in  weight  had  but  96 
drachmae  in  faft,  while  the  pound  in  tale  had  100;  as 
the  Roman  libra  in. weight  had  but  84.  denarii,  in  tale 
108  ;  and  as  our  pound  in  tale,  by  an  inverfe  progrefs,  is 
not  a  third  of  our  pound  in  common  weight. 

Notwithfianding  the  criticifm  on  Dr.  Arbuthnot  juft 
mentioned,  we  find  our  author  adopting  his  account  of 
the  talents  ufed  in  coinage  in  feveral  countries.  Thus, 
according  to  the  doctor,  the 

Syrian  talent  contained  -  -  15  Attic  mintr. 

Ptolemaic  - 
Antiochian  and  Eubcean 
Babylonian  ... 

Larger  Attic,  the  Tyrian,  and  the 
Egyptian,  each 
iEgean  and  Rhodian 
But,  notwithfianding  the  conceffion  made  here  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton  to  the  doctor,  he  tells  us,  that  he  very  much 
queftions  this  lift  of  talents,  and  that  many  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  “  Writers  on  this  fub- 
je<5l  ccnfefs,  that  the  numbers  in  all  ancient  manuferipts 
are  the  parts  moft  fubjeft  to  error,  as  being  almoft  always 
contracted.  They  ought  to  allow  that  the  authors  them- 
felves  muft  often  be  liable  to  wrong  information.  Hero¬ 
dotus  mentions,  that  king  Darius  ordered  gold  to  be  paid 
into  hi6  treafury  by  the  Euboic  talent,  and  filver  by  the 
Babylonian.  The  Euboic  is  efteemed  the  fame  with  that 
called  afterwards  the  Attic;  and,  as  we  eftimate  gold  by 
carats,  fo  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  moft  precious 
metal  would  be  regulated  by  the  moft  minute  weight. 
But  I  confefs,  I  take  the  Babylonic  talent  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of/Egina.  Mr.  Raper  has  proved  the  fir fi  coins 
of  Macedon  to  be  upon  the  ftandard  of  .Aigina.  Now, 
the  early  Perfian  coins  are  upon  that  very  fcale,  the  largeft 
tetradrachms  weighing  from  430  to  440  grains.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  Perlian  filver  coins  were  of  the.<Eginean 
ftandard;  and  the  payment  was  certainly  to  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftandard  of  the  money.  The  larger  Attic 
talent  was  of  80  lefi'er  minae ;  becaufe  the  larger  Attic  mina 
was  of  1 6  ounces.  The  Alexandrian  talent,  according 
toFelfus,  confuted  of  12,000  denarii,  being  the  fame  with 
that  ufed  by  the  Egyptian  kings  in  their  coins;  and  is 
fitown  by  Mr.  Raper  to  have  been  the  famer.with  the  talent 
of  wiEgina.  Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  ancient  coins  of 
Afia,  Africa,  Greece,  Magna  Grsecia,  and  Sicily,  are  re¬ 
ducible  to  three  talents  or  ftandards.  1.  That  ofvEgina, 
ufed  in  moft  of  the  more  ancient  filver  coinages;  as  would 
feem  in  even  the  later  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  Cyrene,  &c. 
2.  The  Attic  (being  the  Afiatic  gold  ftandard,  afterwards 
ufed  by  Phidon  king  of  Argos  in  eftiuiating  gold,  and 
called  Euboic,  from  Euboea,  one  ot  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Argos),  ufed  in  Athens  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  as  the  ftandard  both  of  gold  and  filver.  3.  The 
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Doric  or  Sicilian  talent  of  24  fiummi,  each  worth  an  obo¬ 
lus  and  a  half;  whence  the  talent  is  ellimated  at  fix  Attic 
drachms,  or  three  darics.  Thefe  weights  continued  to  be 
the  dandard  of  money  after  it  began  to  be  didinguifhed 
by  impreffion  ;  nay,  to  the  fall  of  Greece  and  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

The  mod  ancient  Greek  coins  of  Jilvtr  have  an  indented 
mark  upon  one  fide,  and  a  tortoife  upon  the  other;  thofe 
of  greated  antiquity  have  no  letters  upon  them  ;  (fee  fig.  4.) 
Thofe  of  later  date  have  Ain  marked  upon  them,  which 
inedallids  interpret  of  ^Egium  in  Achaia;  being  led  into 
that  fuppofition  by  the  tortoife,  which  they  look  upon  as 
the  fure  mark  of  the  Peloponnefus.  But,  though  our 
author  agrees  that  the  tortoife  was  fo,  he  thinks  that 
they  are  otherwife  wrong  in  their  conclufions.  Aigium 
in  Achaia  was  a  place  of  no  confequence  till  the  times 
of  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league;  but  there  are  eleven 
of  thefe  coins  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  which  (how  that 
they  muff  have  been  (truck  in  times  of  the  mod  remote 
antiquity,  and  that  the  place  where  they  were  (truck  was 
rich  and  flourithing  at  the  time.  The  coins  we  fpeak  of 
are  not  common  ;  but  thofe  which  have  the  name  AITEIHN 
at  full  length,  and  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  AEgium 
in  Achaia,  are  extremely  fcarce;  iufomnch  that  in  all  Dr. 
Hunter’s  vaft  collection  there  are  not  above  one  or  two. 
Theyare  likewife  conftrufted  upon  a  fcale  quite  different 
from  all  other  Grecian  money  ;  being  of  8,  1 3,  15-y,  90,  and 
about  186,  grains.  The  Grecian  drachma  at  an  average 
is  66  grains  ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  it  would  have 
been  (trange  if  pieces  had  been  (truck  of  eight-tenths  of 
an  obolus,  of  an  obolus  and  a  half,  or  of  a  drachma  and 
a  half.  ^Egium,  being  originally  an  obfcure  village, 
could  not  be  the  firft  which  coined  money:  fo  that  Mr. 
Pinkerton  fuppofts  the  name  Ain  to  have  (food  for 
JEgialus,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicyon,  a  wealthy  and  pow¬ 
erful  city;  or  rather  Hsgina,  the  mint  of  which  was 
much  celebrated,  and  perhaps  the  mod  ancient  in  Greece. 
Other  arguments  in  favour  of  thefe  coins  being  derived 
from  JEgina,  are  drawn  from  their  weight  as  well  as  their 
workraanfhip,  which  are  quite  different  from  thofe  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  /Egium  at  full  length.  The  coinage  of 
AEgina  is  known  to  have  been  different  from  that  of  the 
red  of  Greece;  infomuch  that  its  drachma  was  worth  10 
Attic  oboli,  while  the  Attic  drachma  was  valued  only  at 
fix.  Hence  the  drachmas  of  ^Tgina  were  named  by  the 
Greeks  way.eiat,  or  “  thick  a  name  very  applicable  to 
the  coins  in  quedion.  From  thefe  obfervations,  our  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  vve  may  even  didinguifh  the  pre- 
cife  weight  of  the  ancient  coins  of  iEgina.  According 
to  the  true  proportion,  the  drachma  c(  this  place  (hould 
weigh  exactly  no  grains;  and  one  of  them  very  much 
rubbed  weighed  above  90.  The  others  of  larger  ffze, 
which  feem  to  be  didrachms  of  ASgina,  weigh  from  181 
to  194  grains;  but,  the  latter  being  the  only  one  he  could 
meet  with  in  good  prefervation,  it  was  impoflible  to  form 
any  juft  medium.  Even  in  thofe  bell  preferved,  he  thinks 
that  10  grains  may  be  allowed  for  a  wade  of  the  metal  in 
fo  long  a  time  as  2400  years,  which  would  bring  the 
drachma  of  yEgina  near  its  proper  dandard.  The  obolus 
of  aEgina  was  in  proportion  to  its  drachma  of  fix  oboli. 
It  is  the  piece  of  grains,  and  13  when  very  much 
rubbed.  The  hemi-obolon  is  that  of  8,  but  when  rubbed 
it  falls  fhort  of  this  weight. 

The  general  denomination  of  the  Greek  money  is  the 
drachma ,  or  eighth  part  of  an  ounce;  which  to  this  day  is 
retained  in  the  medical  weights,  the  Grecian  coins  receiv¬ 
ing  their  names  from  the  weights  they  bore;  though  in 
fome  indances  the  weights  received  their  appellations  from 
the  coins.  The  filver  drachma,  according  to  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton,  was  about  ninepence  derling;  and  he  finds  fault  with 
thofe  who  make  the  drachma  and  denarius  equal  to  one 
another,  the  latter  being  no  more  than  eightpence.  Tire 
didrachm  of  filver,  according  to  the  fame  calculation,  was 
worth  i8d.  but  the  tridrachm  occurs  very  rarely:  and 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  even  of  opinion?  that  ruedalliftg  give  this 


name  to  the  didrachm  of  JEgina.  The  larged  of  all  th'$ 
Grecian  coins  is  the  tetradrachm,  which  on  the  ABginean 
dandard  is  worth  five  (hillings ;  but  in  thofe  of  the  other 
dates  only  four.  There  are,  however,  many  fubdivifions 
in  the  filver  drachma;  the  highed  being  the  tetra-obolon , 
or  coin  of  four  oboli ;  being  in  proportion  to  the  drachma 
as  our  groat  to  a  fixpence,  weighing  about  44  grains,  and 
being  in  value  about  fixpence.  The  kemidrackm ,  or  trU 
obolon,  comes  next  in  value,  weighing  about  33  grains, 
and  worth  about  fourpence  halfpenny.  See  fig.  5.  The 
filver  diobolon,  or  third  of  the  drachma,  weighs  about  23 
grains,  and  is  worth  about  threepence.  The  obolus  of 
filver  weighs  about  11  grains,  and  is  worth  only  three 
halfpence.  There  is  likewife  a  hemi-obolon  in  filver,  or 
half  the  obolus,  of  five  grains  and  a  half,  value  three 
farthings :  and  another  called  tetra-obolon  dicha/cos,  or  qnar- 
ter-obolus,  which  is  the  mod  minute  coin  yet  met  with; 
and,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  fmallnefs,  weighing  only  two 
grains  and  a  quarter,  is  now  very  fcarce :  but  there  is  one 
in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  fome  more  have  been 
lately  brought  from  Athens  by  Mr.  Stuart.  Some  of  them 
are  likewife  met  with  at  Tarentum.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  were  fome  dill  (mailer,  and  of  value 
only  three-fourths  of  a  farthing.  None  of  thefe  have  been 
met  with  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fize  renders  it  probable 
never  may  ;  as  the  peafants,  who  commonly  difcover  coinsj 
would  probably  either  not  obferve  them  at  all,  or,  if  they 
did,  would  negledt  them  as  things  cf  no  value. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  a  filver  coin  of  the  Heraclei.  It  is  of 
exquifite  workmanffnip.  Round  a  head  reprefenting  Mi¬ 
nerva,  we  read  HPAKAH1HN.  On  an  elegant  helmet  of 
the  goddefs  is  the  letter  K.  On  the  reverie,  the  name  is 
repeated,  with  the  additional  figla  A0A.  The  figure  is 
a  naked  young  Hercules  danding,  and  holding  a  knotty 
club  in  his  right  hand;  in  his  left  a  bow  and  arrow;  and 
on  his  arm  hangs  the  (kin  of  the  Nemaean  lion.  In  the 
area  over  the  club,  there  is  a  cup  or  vafe.  The  additional 
letters  may  refer  to  the  name  of  the  mader  of  the  mint, 
or  to  the  praetor;  or  perhaps,  by  the  (ingle  letter  K,  is  to 
be  underftood  the  country  of  Karia,  where  there  js  a  town 
of  the  Heraclei;  and  by  the  letters  A0A,  fomething  rela¬ 
tive  to  an  Athenian  city  and  people  ;  fo  that  a©a  is  put, 
dcrically,  for  a©h.  As  to  the  cup,  Macrobius  informs 
us,  Herculis  poculam  ita  eft,  ut  libera  Patris  cantharus ;  Bacchus 
and  Hercules  were  both  tippling  heroes. 

Many  different  names  have  been  impofed  on  the  coins 
belonging  to  the  different  dates  of  Greece:  thus  xcgrt, 
“  the  maiden,”  was  a  name  often  applied  to  the  tetra¬ 
drachm,  and  which  would  feem  to  apply  to  thofe  of 
Athens  ;  though  there  are  coins  of  other  cities  with  the 
head  of  Proferpine,  and  the  word  y.o^,  to  which  it  would 
appear  more  applicable  in  our  author’s  opinion.  XeAwve, 
“the  (hell,”  was  the  name  of  another  coin,  from  its  type. 
A  Sicilian  coin  was  named  AE//.ag£Tisv,  from  Gelon’s  wife. 
A  tetradrachm  was  named  ygmwa.Ta.yavi,  and  had  eight 
tvQ eiei;  or  hemidrachms.  The  Tgojfijnor,  Co  called  from  its 
country  Troizene,  had  Pallas  on  one  fide  and  a  trident  on 
the  reverfe.  The  heir.i-obolon  was  the  wtXxvos  of  Lace- 
demon  ;  and  the  y.oXKvQoi  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  equal  to 
the  Roman  federtius,  or  quarter-drachma.  The  cyjlophoyi 
were  coins  with  the  mydic  chefl  or  hamper  of  Bacchus 
upon  them,  out  of  which  a  ferpent  rifes ;  and  are  much 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  Livy,  that  Marcu.s 
Acilius,  in  his  triumph  over  Antiochus  and  the  JEtolians, 
carried  off  248,000  of  them;  Cneius  Manlius  Vulfo,  in 
that  over  Gallo- Grsecia,  had  250,000  ;  and  Lucius  Emilius 
Regillus,  in  his  naval  triumph  over  the  fleets  of  Antio¬ 
chus,  had  131,300.  Cicero  likewife  mentions  his  being 
poflefled  of  a  vaft  fum  in  them.  The  molt  probable  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  them  feems  to  be,  that  they  are  all  filver 
tetradrachms;  fuch  as  belong  to  the  cities  of  Apamea  and 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia;  Pergamus  in  Myffa ;  Sardis  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia;  and  Ephefus:  but  it  is  a  miftake  to 
afcribe  any  to  Crete.  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  it  abfurd  to 
imaging  that  Crete?  a  jQnall  ifUnd?  fliould  itrike  fuch  vaft 
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numbers  of  coins;  though  Cicero  mentions  his  being  in 
poffefiion  of  an  immenfe  treafure  in  them  at  the  time  he 
was  governor  of  Alia  Minor.  “  It  is  molt  likely  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  that  his  wealth  fhould  be  in  the  coin  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged :  but  what  had  thefe 
triumphs,  or  Cicero’s  government,  to  do  with  Cretan  mo¬ 
ney  ?  But  indeed  the  coins  themfelves,  as  above  noticed, 
eftablilh  the  faft.” 

Another  fet  of  coins  famous  in  antiquity  were  thofe  of 
Cyzicus  in  Myfia,  which  were  of  gold  ;  but  they  are  now 
alrnolt  entirely  vanifhed  by  being  recoined  in  other  forms. 
See  fig.  ii.  The  Agiavhxov  or  “  money  of  Ary- 

andes,”  who  was  made  governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyfes, 
is  made  mention  of  by  Hefychius ;  but  none  of  them,  as 
far  as  is  known,  have  reached  our  times.  They  mud 
have  been  marked  with  Perfian  characters,  if  with  any. 
The  coin  of  queen  PhiliJUs  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  wri¬ 
ter,  and  many  of  thete  pieces  are  11:11  extant;  but  we 
know  not  where  this  queen  reigned,  nor  does  there  feetn 
to  be  any  method  of  finding  it  out.  Mr.  Pinkerton  in¬ 
clines  to  believe,  that  (he  prefided  over  Sicily  ;  and,  as  a 
confirmation  of  that  fuppolition,  mentions  fome  infcrip- 
tions  of  BA2IA1EXA2  <3>IA12TIAOS  on  the  gradini  of  the 
theatre  of  Syracufe;  but  which  appear  not  older  than  the 
Roman  times.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  fhe 
reigned  in  Coffara  or  Malta;  which  our  author  thinks 
much  more  improbable. 

The  moll  particular  attention  with  regard  to  the  names 
and  ftandard  of  coins  is  due  to  thofe  of  Athens;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  moll  of  them  which  have  reached  us 
are  of  a  very  late  period,  with  the  names  of  magiltrates 
infcri'oed  upon  them.  Some  of  thefe  bear  the  name  of 
Mithridales ;  and  few  are  older  than  the  era  of  that  prince; 
•who,  it  is  well  known,  took  the  city  of  Athens  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans.  “  I  fufpedt  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton) 
that  no  Athenian  coins  of  filver  are  posterior  to  Sylla’s 
infamous  deitruftion  of  that  city;  an  event  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  Sail u ft  tells  us,  that  Sylla  was  learned  in 
Greek.  It  is  If  ill  more  remarkable,  that  the  fabric  of 
Athenian  coins  is  almoft  univerfally  very  rude:  a  fingular 
circumftance,  if  we  reflect  how  much  the  arts  flourilhed 
there.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  excellence 
of  their  artills  being  fuch  as  to  occafion  all  the  good  ones 
to  be  called  into  other  countries,  and  none  but  the  bad 
left  at  home.  In  like  manner,  the  coins  ftruck  at  Rome 
in  the  imperial  times  are  excellent,  as  being  done  by  the 
beft  Greek  artills;  while  thofe  of  Greece,  though  famous 
at  that  time  for  producing  miraculous  artills,  are  during 
that  period  commonly  of  very  mean  execution.  The 
opulence  of  Athens  in  her  days  of  glory  was  very  great  ; 
owing  in  an  eminent  degree  to  her  rich  commerce  with 
the  kingdoms  on  the  Euxine  fea,  carried  on  chiefly  from 
Delos,  which  belonged  to  Athens,  and  was  the  grand 
centre  of  that  trade.”  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  furprife  to 
Neumann,  that,  when  there  are  fo  many  coins  of  Mycene, 
an  illand  proverbially  poor,  there  fliould  be  none  of  Delos. 
But  Mr.  Pinkerton  accounts  for  this  from  Mycene’s  being 
a  free  (late,  and  Delos  fubject  to  Athens:  “  It  may  be 
•well  fuppoied  (fays  he)  that  Athens  had  a  mint  at  Delos ; 
and  fuch  Athenian  coins  as  have  fymbols  of  Apollo,  Diana, 
or  Latona,  were  llruck  in  this  illand.” 

The  copper  money  of  the  Greeks  is  next  in  antiquity  to 
the  filver.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not 
nfed  at  Athens  till  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war;  about  404.  years  before  Chrift,  and  three  hundred 
after  filver  was  flrlt  coined  there.  The  firft  copper  coins 
were  thofe  of  Gelo  of  Syracufe,  about  490  B.  C. 

The  chalcos,  of  brafs,  of  which  eight  went  to  the  filver 
obolus,  feerns  to  have  been  the  firft  kind  of  Greek  coin. 
At  firft  it  was  looked  upon  as  of  fo  little  confequence,  that 
it  became  proverbial ;  and  to  fay  that  a  tiling  was  not 
worth  a  chalcos,  was  equivalent  to  faying  that  it  was  worth 
nothing.  As  the  Greeks  became  poor,  however,  even  this 
diminutive  coin  was  fubdivided  into  two,  four,  nay  eight, 
or  hnall  coinsj  but  our  author  conjures  very  fe- 


verely  thofe  who  have  given  an  account  of  thofe  divifions. 

“  Pollux,  and  Suidas  copying  from  him,  (fays  lie,)  tell  us, 
that  there  were  /even  lepta  to  one  chalcos  ;  a  number  the 
moft  unlikely  that  can  be,  from  its  indivifibility  and  in¬ 
capacity  of  proportion.  Pollux  lived  in  the  time  of  Com- 
modus,  fo  was  too  late  to  be  of  the  fmalleft  authority  { 
Suidas  is  four  or  five  centuries  later,  and  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  there  were  ten  chalci  to  the 
obolus;  Diodorus  and  Cleopatra  that  there  were  fix; 
Ilidorus  fays  there  were  four:  and,  if  fuch  writers  differ 
about  the  larger  denomination,  we  may  well  imagine  that 
the  fmaller  equally  varied  in  different  Hates;  an  idea  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  undeniable  witnelfes,  the  coins  which  re¬ 
main.  Moft  of  the  Greek  copper  coin  which  has  reached 
our  times  confilts  of  chalci  ;  the  lepta  being  fo  ftnall  as  to 
be  much  more  liable  fo  be  loft.”  In  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabi¬ 
net,  however,  there  are  feveral  of  the  dilebta  of  Athens: 
and,  from  being  ftamped  with  the  reprelentation  of  two 
owls,  feetn  to  be  the  fame  with  the  filver  diobolus  :  “  a 
circumftance  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  of  itfelf  fufticient  to 
confute  Pollux ;  for  a  dilepton  can  form  no  part  of  feven ; 
a  number  indeed  which  never  appeared  in  any  coinage  of 
the  fame  metals,  and  is  contradictory  to  common  lenfe. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  whole  brafs  coins  of  Athens, 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Combe,  are  reducible  to  four  lizes,  which 
may  be  the  lepton,  dilepton,  tetralepton,  or  hemilchalcos,  and 
chalcos.  The  firft  is  not  above  the  fize  of  one  of  king 
James  I’s  farthing  tokens ;  the  laft  about  that  of  our  com¬ 
mon  farthing.”  The  lepta  was  alfo  called  xe^oc,  as  being 
change  for  the  poor.  The  «£*/?<>;,  perhaps  fo  called  from 
the  figure  of  a  wolf  upon  it,  was  the  coin  of  a  particular 
Hate,  and  if  of  brafs  mull  have  weighed  three  chalci. 
The  other  names  of  the  copper  coins  of  Greece  are  but 
little  known.  Lycurgus  ordered  iron  money  to  be  coined 
at  Sparta  ;  but  fo  perifnable  is  this  metal,  that  none  of 
that  kind  of  money  has  reached  our  times. 

After  the  conquelt  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  moft  of 
the  coins  of  that  country  diminilhed  very  much  in  their 
value,  the  gold  coinage  being  totally  difcontinued :  though 
fome  of  tlie  barbarous  kings  who  ul'ed  the  Greek  character 
were  permitted  to  coin  gold,  hut  they  ufed  the  Roman 
model  ;  and  the  ftandard  ufed  by  the  few  cities  in  Afia 
who  fpoke  the  Greek  language  in  the  times  of  the  em¬ 
perors  is  entirely  unknown.  Copper  feems  to  have  been 
the  only  metal  coined  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  them¬ 
felves  ;  and  that  upon  the  Roman  ftandard,  then  univerfal 
through  the  empire,  that  there  might  be  no  impediment 
to  the  circulation  of  currency.  They  retained,  however, 
fome  of  their  own  terms,  uling  them  along  with  thofe  of 
the  Romans.  The  affarion  or  ajfarium  of  Rome,  the  name 
of  the  diminifhed  as,  being  fixteen  to  the  drachma  or  de¬ 
narius,  the  obolus  was  fo  much  diminifhed  in  value  as  to 
be  ftruck  in  brafs  not  much  larger  than  the  old  chalcus, 
and  valued  at  between  two  and  three  affaria  ;  which  was 
indeed  its  ancient  rate  as  to  the  drachma.  This  appears 
from  the  copper  coins  of  Chios,  which  have  their  names 
marked  upon  them.  The  brafs  obolus,  at  firft  equal  in 
fize  to  the  Roman  fellertius,  or  large  brafs,  leffens  by  de¬ 
grees  to  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  drachma.  From  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  imperial  coinage  in  Greece  alfo,  it  appears  that 
brafs  was  very  fcarce  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  cities  ufing  the  Greek  characters  ;  being  found  moltly 
in  the  weitern  countries  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  time 
of  this  declenlion  in  fize  of  the  Greek  coins  is  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton  fuppofed  to  have  been  from  Augultus  down  to 
Gallienus.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  copper- 
obolus,  at  firft  above  the  fize  of  large  brafs,  was  ufed  in 
Greece  about  the  time  of  its  firft  fuhjeCtion  to  Rome  ;  and 
that,  the  lepta  ceafing,  the  chalci  came  in  their  room,  with 
the  dichalcus  and  the  heiniobolon  of  brafs. 

With  rel'peCt  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  that  metal  was  coined 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  none  have  reached 
our  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  From  a 
paflage  in  Thucydides  our  author  concludes,  that  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war  the  Athenians  had 
no  gold  coin.  Mentioning  the  treafure  in  the  Acropolis, 
or  citadel  of  Athens,  at  the  commencement  of  that  war, 
the  hiftorian  notices  filver  coin,  and  gold  and  filver  in 
bullion  ;  and,  had  any  of  the  gold  been  in  coin,  he  would 
certainly  have  mentioned  it.  Philip  began  iiis  reign  about 
fixty-eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war  5  and  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  that  any  city  would 
have  preceded  the  elegant  and  wealthy  Athens  in  the 
coining  of  gold. 

Notwithltanding,  however,  this  deficiency  of  gold  coin 
among  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  that  the  coinage  of  gold 
had  taken  place  in  Sicily  long  before;  as  we  have  gold 
coins  of  Gelo  about  491  B.C.  of  Hiero  in  478,  and  of 
Dionyfius  in  404,  all  ufing  the  Greek  characters;  though 
not  to  be  ranked  among  the  gold  coins  of  Greece,  as  Philip 
caufed  his  to  be.  Gold  coins  of  Syracufe  even  appear  of 
the  third  clafs  of  antiquity,  or  with  an  indented  fquare, 
and  afmall  figure  in  one  of  its  fegments.  Gold  coins  are 
ufed  in  the  cities  of  Brettium,  Tarentum,  and  throughout 
Magna  Grsecia ;  alfo  in  Panticapsea  in  Thrace,  and  like- 
wife  Cofa  in  that  country  ;  but  not  in  T ufcany,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  though  Neumann  proves  that  they  were 
itruck  by  Brutus,  and  are  unqueftionably  as  ancient  as  the 
Greek  coins.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians  probably 
coined  the  firft  gold  after  Philip  had  fet  them  the  example, 
and  when  they  were  attempting  to  refill  the  projects  of 
that  enterprifing  monarch.  TheiEtolians  probably  coined 
their  gold  during  the  time  of  their  greateft  power,  about 
a  centuryafter  Philip,  and  when  they  w-ere  combating  the 
power  of  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league.  “There  is 
(fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  but  one  of  Thebes,  much 

worn,  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  and  weighing  but  59 
grains;  and  perhaps  not  above  two  or  three  %gvcrot,  or 
gold  didrachms,  of  Athens,  in  the  world;  one  of  which 
is  alfo  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  weighs  132* 
grains.  It  appears  to  be  more  modern  than  the  reign  of 
Philip.  That  monarch,  having  got  poffeffion  of  the  mines 
of  Philippi  in  Thrace,  improved  them  fo  much,  that  they 
produced  him  annually  above  a  thoufand  talents  of  gold, 
or  2,880,000k  of  our  money.  From  this  gold  the  firft 
coins,  named  from  the  monarch  Philippi,  were  Itruck. 
They  were  marked  with  his  portrait ;  and  for  many  ages 
after  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  were  common  in  the 
Roman  empire ;  whence  the  name  Philippi  became  at 
length  common  to  gold,  filver,  and  at  la  ft  even  braf's,  coins 
of  their  fize.  Even  in  the  time  of  Philip,  gold  was  very 
fcarce  in  Greece;  but  after  the  Phocians  had  plundered 
the  temple  of  Delphos,  this  precious  metal,  which  had 
beeir  valued  as  gems,  and  confecrated  only  to  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  began  to  be  known  among 
the  Greeks. 

The  comparative  values  of  gold  and  filver  feem  to  have 
been  at  that  time  very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Herodotus  values  gold  at  13  times  its  weight  in  filver; 
Plato  in  his  Hipparchus  at  12  ;  and  even  the  low  value  of 
10  to  1  feems  to  have  been  the  ftated  value  in  Greece, 
though  in  Rome  the  plenty  of  filver  from  the  Spanifh 
mines  made  the  value  of  gold  to  be  much  higher  ;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  ever  valued  in  tiiat 
city  at  lefs  than  12  times  its  weight  in  filver.  The  Phi¬ 
lippics  p^vcro;,  gold  piece,  or  Jiater,  is  a  didrachm,  and  is 
the  molt  common  of  all  the  ancient  coins.  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  is  of  opinion  that  it  went  for  20  filver  drachms  on  its 
firft  appearance  ;  but  in  latter  times  for  25  Greek  drachmae, 
or  Roman  denarii.  There  are  proofs  of  the  Philippi  being 
didrachms,  both  from  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  and 
from  numbers  of  the  coins  themfclves,  which  remain  to 
this  day  ;  and  that  the  or  principal  gold  coin  of 

Greece,  was  of  the  fame  weight,  is  alfo  evident  from  an¬ 
cient  writings.  It  was  anciently  worth  about  15s.  but, 
valuing  gold  now  at  the  medium  price  of  4I.  per  ounce, 
it  is  worth  about  20s.  The*  i/zijcgvcro;,  or  half  the  former 
coin,  fcarcely  occurs  of  the  coinage  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  though  it  does  of  Hiero  of  Syracufe  and  of  king 
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Pyrrhus.  It  palled  for  ten  filver  drachms,  and  was 
lued  only  at  7s.  fid.  though  now  worth  10s.  There  was 
another  divifion  of  this  kind  worth  about  5s.  There 
were  befides  fome  lefs  divifions  of  gold  coins,  which  could 
not  be  worth  above  two  drachms.  Thefe  were  coined  in 
Cyrene  ;  and  there  were  befides  feveral  old  gold  coins  of 
Afia  Minor,  the  value  of  which  is  now  unknown.  Our 
author  fuppofes  that  they  were  coined,  not  with  relation 
to  their  weight  as  parts  of  the  drachma,  but  merely  to 
make  them  correfpond  with  fo  many  filver  pieces  as  was 
necefTary.  There  are  alfo  larger  coins  than  the 
the  Si x^vaos  of  Alexander  and  Lyfimachus  being  double 
its  value.  Some  others  are  met  with  of  Lyfimachus,  A11- 
tiochus  III.  and  fome  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  times  the  and  now  worth  about  4I.  (ter- 

ling.  Some  weigh  even  more;  but  this  our  author  fup- 
poles  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  gold. 

In  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection,  fo  often  quoted,  were  fome 
very  fingular  medals  ;  Angular,  as  bearing  the  names  of 
nations  whom  no  ancient  hiltorians,  geographers,  or  poets, 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  have  taken  any  notice  of.  From 
their  infcriptions  in  Greek  characters,  it  appears  that  they 
were  (truck  by  a  people  called  MAPAO,  an  abbreviation 
of  MAPACI,  or  Marles.  As  thefe  people  could  not  pof- 
fibly  mu  take  their  own  name,  fo  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  wrote  it  as  they  pronounced  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
as  they  made  ufe  of  the  fame  characters  that  were  ufed  in 
Greece,  and  in  all  probability  employed  Greek  artifls  in 
ltriking  thole  medals  which  are  Hill  in  being.  Thefeeni- 
ing  filence  of  the  Greek  authors  with  regard  to  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  does  not  then  arife  from  their  not  knowing  that  iuch 
a  people  exilted,  but  from  their  having  treated  of  them  by 
a  different  name  from  that  by  which  thefe  ancient  nations 
diltinguifhed  themfelves.  We  have  a  thoufand  infiances 
of  fimilar  changes  among  ourfelves,  occafioned  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  pronunciation,  when  names  are  tranfiated  out 
of  one  language  into  another  :  thus,  the  capital  of  Bavaria 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Munchen,  by  the  Englilh  it  is 
termed  Munich,  and  by  the  Italians  Monaco:  thefe  names 
are  fo  tot. illy  different  from  each  other,  that  they  might 
eafily  be  taken  foi  tnofe  of  three  different  towns.  The 
Greeks,  who  frequently  changed  names  that  even  were 
analogous  to  their  own  language,  fcarcely  ever  failed  to 
disfigure  thole  whofe  orthography,  being  diffimilar,  ren¬ 
dered  them  more  difficult  to  pronounce. 

There  is  not  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  language 
in  which  the  letters  g  and  X  immediately  follow  each  other, 
as  they  do  in  the  word  Marloi.  Though  thefe  letters  are 
called  liquids,  becaufe  each  of  them  i'eparately  taken  is 
eafily  pronounced  ;  yet,  when  they  follow  each  other, 
their  pronunciation  becomes  very  difficult ;  it  even  pro¬ 
duces  a  cacophony,  and  their  union  feems  evidently  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  In  the 
northern  languages  they  frequently  occur  together;  as  in 
the  word  karl,  wnich  fignifies  a  brave  man ;  in  the  Saxon 
word  ceorl ;  in  the  title  of  earl ;  and  in  the  word  erlik  ; 
which  among  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  ferves 
to  denote  an  honourable  diflinction.  The  Mardcs  and 
Amardcs  came  originally  from  that  quarter  (the  North) 
where  thefe  letters  are  (fill  placed  together.  This  ren¬ 
ders  it  probable  that  they  made  ufe  of  them  in  their  names. 
But,  when  thefe  letters  were  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
Greeks,  the  difficulty  that  occurred  induced  them  to 
change  them.  We  know  that  they  made  life  of  the  word 
Xicr xo;  inftead  of  oicrxo?,  to  fignify  a  difk;  and  that  the 
Romans,  as  Quintillian  obferves,  affefting  to  imitate  the 
.ZEolic  and  Doric  dialects,  changed  the  d  into  an  l :  thus 
the  Greek  name  cSva-trevt;  was  by  them  changed  to  Ulyjfes. 
Had  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  from  the  Romans, 
they  would  have  changed  the  l  to  a  d  ■,  and  they  there¬ 
fore,  with  greater  reafon,  in  the  prefc-nt  instance  altered 
the  names  of  the  Maries  and  Amarlcs  to  Mardes  and  Amardcs, 
in  compliance  with  the  genius  of  their  language.  The 
Dai,  and  thole  who  were  called  Aparn.es,  were,  according 
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to  Strabo,  tbe  fame  people:  they  lived  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Saches,  from  whom  they,  with  all  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  were  defcended.  Herodotus  places  them  near  the 
Amardes.  They,  then,  and  the  Saches,  were  the  only 
Scythians  whofe  tribes  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  privative 
particle  being  put  before  their  name;  for  they  were  called 
the  Parties  and  the  Aparnes,  like  the  Mardes  and  Amardes. 
Since,  then,  thefe  were  the  only  nations  thus  diftinguifhed, 
the  medals  which  point  out  one  of  them,  as  they  could 
not  belong  to  the  Parties ,  muft  necelTarily  belong  to  the 
Mardes,  whofe  name,  as  pronounced  by  themfelves,  they 
bear.  And,  as  Groucafus  and  Caucafus  were  names  given 
to  the  fame  mountain  ;  fo  the  Mardes  and  the  Maries,  the 
Amardes  and  the  Amarles,  were  not  different  nations,  al¬ 
though  their  names,  like  that  of  the  mountain,  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  pronounced  by  foreigners  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  they  were  by  the  natives  of  Groucafus,  and  the 
country  of  the  Maries  and  Amarles. 

If  what  has  been  faid  were  not  fufficient,  the  irnprefftons 
on  the  money  coined  by  the  Maries  would  confirm  the  fadt, 
that  they  lived  near  Perfia,  and  were  defcended  from  the 
Saches,  whofe  cofinogony,  reprefented,  as  we  fhall  fee,  on 
their  coins,  they  preferved  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  inha¬ 
bited  that  country  which  ancient  authors  deferibe  as  the 
refidence  of  the  Mardes  and  Amardes.  The  Mardes  and 
Amardes  inhabited  the  north  of  Perfia,  as  appears  from  a 
paffage  of  Nearchus  quoted  by  Strabo,  and  from  what 
Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  of  them. 
The  Mardes  are  by  many  confide'red  as  Perfians  ;  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  emblems  inult  of  courfe  have  been  nearly  fimi- 
lar ;  and  on  comparing  the  emblems  which  are  yet  to  be 
feen  on  the  Perfian  monuments  with  thofe  on  the  medals 
of  the  Maries  and  Amarles,  the  fa<5t  is  fully  proved  ;  for 
■we  find  on  the  coins  of  the  latter,  figures  exactly  refem- 
bling  thofe  which  have  efcaped  among  the  ruins  of  Perfo- 
polis.  Such,  among  others,  is  that  of  the  ox  with  a  human 
face  ;  and  that  of  the  difk,  fo  frequently  reprefented  on 
the  frieze  of  the  temples  of  that  city,  and  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Tfchil-Minor. 

The  Mardes  and  Amardes  were  the  neighbours  of 
the  Gelons,  or  Geleans.  Thefe  latter  were  the  defeend- 
ants  of  Gelon,  one  of  the  brothers  of  that  Scythes  from 
whom  the  Scythians  took  their  name.  The  name  of  Ge¬ 
leans,  as  alfo  that  of  their  founder,  was  found  again  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Sicily,  where  a  city  and  the  river  on  whofe 
banks  it  flood  were  called  Gela,  the  inhabitants  Geleans  ; 
and  the  name  of  Gelon,  which  was  common  among  them, 
was  borne  by  that  prince,  who  governed  Syracufe  with 
great  moderation,  and  delivered  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Carthaginians.  If  it  be  fomething  remarkable  to  find  the 
fame  proper  and  national  names  in  an  ifland  fituated  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  coall  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  it  is  ftill  more  fo,  to 
difeover  on  the  medals  of  the  Geleans  of  Sicily,  and  on 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  their  nearelt  neigh¬ 
bours,  impreflions  exactly  refembling  thofe  which  are  to 
be  feen  on  the  medals  of  nations  in  Afia,  who  formerly 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Afiatic  Geleans.  But 
our  furprife  is  increafed,  on  comparing  thefe  medals :  thofe 
of  the  Mardes  have  not  merely  the  ox  with  an  human  face, 
fuch  as  is  feen  on  the  medals  of  the  Geleans  of  Sicily,  but 
even  the  contour  of  the  face  of  that  emblematical  figure  ; 
its  expreffion,  features,  and  the  cut  of  its  beard,  are  ex¬ 
actly  fimilar  in  every  point  to  thofe  of  the  figure  found  on 
the  coins  of  the  Mardes  of  Afia. 

As  fuch  a  minute  refemblance  in  abfolutely  the  fame 
fubjeft,  and  found  among  people  bearing  the  lame  name, 
though  at  fo  confiderable  a  diflance  from  each  other, 
could  never  be  the  effect  of  chance,  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  their  artifts  were  obliged  to  copy  txadlly  the  original 
model  of  the  ox  with  an  human  face,  and  made  it  a  point 
never  to  deviate  from  it.  And,  as  we  are  well  afl'ured  that 
the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  originally  peopled 
from  ine  continent,  it  is  evident  of  courfe  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  always  ob- 
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ferved  were  introduced  from  the  continent,  and  were  bor¬ 
rowed  from  thofe  of  the  Geleans  of  Afia,  whofe  name 
they  adopted,  together  with  that  form  of  religion  which 
feems  to  have  been  common  to  the  Mardes,  the  Perfians, 
and  other  nations,  and  received  from  them  by  thofe  na¬ 
tions  who  in  the  moft  remote  times  eflablifhed  themfelves 
in  Europe.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  features 
of  this  human  face  beftowed  on  the  ox  in  the  medals  of 
the  Mardes  and  the  Geleans  of  Sicily,  exactly  refemble 
thofe  of  fome  entire  human  figures  found  among  the  fculp- 
ture  of  the  ancient  Perfians.  Every  thing,  in  fliort,  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion,  that  all  thefe  figures  fo  faithfully  co¬ 
pied  by  the  Greeks  were  originally  brought  from  Afia. 
See  fig.  7. 

Dr.  Combe  was  the  firft  who  remarked  the  difference 
between  the  inferiptions  engraved  on  the  medals  of  Ca¬ 
marina  and  thofe  of  the  Maries,  orMardes.  He  has  ranked 
thefe  among  the  uncertain.  Several  aide  antiquaries  had 
been  deceived  in  them  ;  they  thought  they  might  add  a  K, 
which  never  exilted  on  the  medals  of  the  Maries,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  A,  which  never  could  find  a 
place  in  the  word  Kamarina.  Their  miftake  took  its  rife 
from  the  refemblance  of  the  reverfe  of  thefe  medals,  on 
each  of  which  a  goofe  was  reprefented,  as  well  as  the 
fimilitude  of  the  winged  figures  reprefented  on  the  face 
of  both  thefe  coins.  See  figs.  7  and  8.  Thefe  figures, 
though  different,  hold  each  of  them  a  difk,  in  the  which 
is  reprefented  another  body  of  a  round  or  oval  form. 
Our  author  elfewhere  obferves,  that  the  goofe  erefted  in 
the  temples  of  Priapus,  was,  as  Petronius  fays,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  bird  of  that  deity.  It  is  th e  Anon  of  the  Indians  ; 
it  determines  the  nature  of  the  figures  it  accompanies  ; 
and,  as  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  fymbol  of  generation,  fo  is 
it  likewife  of  the  Ens  generans,  or  Creating  Being  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  to  be  feen  in  feveral  reprefentations  of  the 
Trimourti,  or  three-headed  divinity  of  the  Indians,  in  their 
pagoda  at  Elephanta.  The  winged  figures  which  are 
placed  on  the  face  of  the  coins  whofe  reverfe  bears  the 
impreflion  of  this  goofe,  muft  therefore  be  thofe  of  the 
Creative  Being  ;  which  is  the  reafon,  that  on  the  medals 
of  the  Maries,  as  alfo  on  thole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cama¬ 
rina,  thefe  figures  hold  a  difk,  the  fymbol  of  the  fun,  in 
which  difk  is  a  globe,  or  other  fpherical  body  ;  by  which 
is  typified  the  world,  and  the  egg  out  of  which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  by  the  aftion  of  the  Creative 
Being,  and  by  the  means  of  the  fpirit  called  by  the  Per¬ 
fians  Mihir,  and  by  the  Greeks  Love.  This  fpirit,  which, 
co-operating  with  the  Creative  Being,  produced  the  world, 
and  every  animate  being,  was  reprelented  among  the  In¬ 
dians  by  a  dove  ;  and  the  wings  of  that  bird  are  given  to 
the  Ens  generans  on  the  medals  of  Camarina,  and  thofe  of 
the  Maries.  Thefe  wings,  in  a  religious  monument  pre¬ 
ferved  among  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  fupport  the  difk 
feen  upon  the  medals  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  point  out 
the  incubation  which  preceded  the  creation  of  the  world, 
expreffed  by  the  egg  of  Canos  contained  in  thedilk.  The 
Creative  Being  is  reprefented  on  the  coins  of  Camarina. 
(fig.  8.)  by  a  fingle  figure  ;  on  thofe  of  the  Maries  (fig.  7.) 
by  a  figure  with  two  heads,  which  explains  the  title  which 
was  given  it  of  dyphies,  or  biform.  In  thefe  latter  may  be 
traced  the  features  of  the  face  of  the  ox  with  an  human 
head,  on  which  this  double  figure  is  placed.  This  fame 
ox  is  reprefented  in  a  coloffal  marble  figure,  which  fiands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  with  wings, 
being  thofe  of  Mihir,  or  Love. 

The  analogy  between  thefe  monuments  of  antiquity, 
whole  refpedlive  parts  thus  mutually  dcvelope  and  explain 
each  other,  evidently  (hows  that  which  exifted  between 
the  religion  of  the  Indians,  the  Perfians,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sicily  and  Greece.  On  a  Perfian  emblem,  fig.  9, 
is  expreffed  the  connection  between  the  Creative  Being 
and  Mihir,  or  Love.  The  wings  of  the  latter  fupport  the 
figure  of  the  Ens  generans,  whofe  face  exactly  refembles 
that  of  the  winged  cx  on  the  coins  of  the  Maries,  and 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  in  Sicily.  The  Creative 
9  U  Being 
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Being  on  the  Perfian  monument  is  upheld  by  the  dilk, 
which  represents  the  world  ;  and  round  this  di(k  twines  a 
ferpent,  the  fymbol  of  life,  given  by  the  Creative  Power 
to  every  animated  being.  The  fame  emblem  is  feen  in 
fig.  to.  mentioned  by  Kempfer.  In  this  emblem  the 
wings  and  tail  of  Mihir  affume  the  lhape  of  a  crofs,  of 
which  the  tipper  part  is  formed  by  the  figure  of  the  Crea¬ 
tive  Being;  and  in  order  to  fimplify  this  emblem,  it  was 
frequently  reprefented  by  a  plain  crofs.  This  crofs  is  to 
be  feen  in  the  centre  of  many  figures  of  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  of  Ptrfepolis  fpecified  by  Chardin  ;  and  this  (hows 
the  reafon  of  the  crofs  being  ufed  by  the  ancients  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  fymbol  many  ages  antecedent  to  our  aera,  and 
accounts  for  its  being  found  on  many  Pagan  monuments, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Perfepolis,  which  were  deftroyed 
many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Ch rift. 

This  crofs  became  the  Tau,  or  anfated  crofs,  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  is  the  figure  of  th e  phallus  difguiled.  The 
Greeks  ufed  the  letter  T  to  exprefs  it.  There  are  gems 
to  be  feen  on  which  the  letter  is  engraved,  which  from 
thence  was  denominated  obfcene.  There  are  alfo  phalli , 
or  priapi,  which  terminate  in  the  legs  of  a  lion,  and  have 
wings.  The  phallus  reprefents  the  Creative  Being, 
whole  figure  terminates  the  crofs  on  the  Perfian  monu¬ 
ments  :  the  union  of  this  being  with  Love  is  exprefied  by 
the  wings  of  that  phallus;  and,  as  the  Ens  gcnerans  was 
the  fame  with  that  whereof  the  funs  were  the  fymbols ; 
the  lion,  by  which  was  reprefented  the  diurnal  fun,  whofe 
heat  contributes  to  the  propagation  and  generation  of  all 
beings,  ferves  to  reprefent,  in  this  phallus,  theafiion  of  the 
Creative  Being.  This  accounts  for  the  attitude  in  which 
thefe  phalli  with  lion’s  legs  are  almolt  always  exhibited. 

On  one  of  the  medals  of  Cyzicus  there  is  a  crofs ,  by 
which  is  reprefented  a  kind  of  human  figure,  (fee fig.  ii.) 
the  explanation  of  which  has  juft  been  given.  And,  if 
on  the  medals  of  Sidon  the  crofs  is  feen  in  the  hands  of 
Minerva,  and  thofe  of  a  figure  reprefenting  a  Priapus, 
(fee  fig.  12  and  13.)  it  is,  becaufe  Minerva  reprefented 
the  Divine  Wifdoin  which  prefided  at  the  generation  of 
things,  exprefied  by  that  crofs  feen  in  the  hand  of  the 
Priapus,  who  holds  a  crown,  and  here  reprefents  the 
Creative  Power.  Thefe  two  emblems  are  each  placed  on 
a  fh ip,  to  fignify  the  waters  out  of  which  the  Creative 
Being  drew  the  world,  which  fwam  in  the  egg  containing 
it,  as  has  been  mentioned  before. 

This  emblem  of  the  crofs,  which  we  here  fee  on  the 
coins  of  Cyzicus,  a  city  fituated  on  the  Hellefpont  ;  and 
on  the  medals  of  Sidon,  belonging  to  Phoenicia  ;  is  like- 
wife  found  on  the  ancient  Perfian  coins,  fuch  as  fig.  14, 
on  the  face  of  which  we  obferve  the  lion,  whofe  inferior 
parts,  as  we  have  remarked,  are  frequently  made  ufe  of 
in  the  figure  of  the  phallus  ;  and  this  phallus,  reprefented 
by  the  crofs,  which  points  out  the  union  of  the  Creative 
Power  with  Love,  is  feen  on  the  reverfe  of  thefe  coins. 
This  crofs  is  faftened  to  a  chaplet  or  rofary  of  the  fame 
form  as  thofe  Bill  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Re- 
cherchcs fur  les  Arts  de  la  Grece. 

We  fiiall  now  recapitulate  the  contents  of  Plate  I. 
Fig.  1  is  a  coin  of  one  of  the  Arfacidas  of  Perlia.  Fig. 

2.  Tigranes  the  younger  of  Armenia,  and  his  lifter. 

3.  A  Perfian  daric.  4.  A  drachm  of  ./Egina.  5.  A 
lilver  hemi-drachm  of  Alexander  the  Great.  6.  A  fil¬ 
ver  coin  of  the  Heraclei.  7.  A  medal  of  the  Maries,  or 
Mardes.  8.  A  medal  of  Camarina,  or  Kamarina.  9,  10. 
Perfian  emblems.  11.  A  medal  of  Cyzicus.  12,  13, 
Medals  of  Sidonia.  14.  A  Perlian  coin.  15.  A  coin  of 
one  of  the  Safianidas  ot  Perlia  ;  from  Pinkerton. 

Medals  and  Coins  of  the  Romans.  Plate  II. 

In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  money  was  at  firft 
eftimated  by  weight ;  and  the  firft  metal  coined  by  that 
people  was  copper ,  filver  being  long  unknown  in  Rome  ; 
nor  is  it  certainly  known  that  any  filver  lias  ever  been 
found  in  the  Italian  mines.  In  Rome  the  firft  valuation 
of  money  was  by  the  libra  gravis  teris ,  or  pound  of  heavy 


brafs :  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  their  conquefts,  the  little 
filver  and  gold  that  came  in  their  way  was  regulated  by 
the  fame  ftandard,  as  appears  from  the  ftory  of  Brennus. 
The  weights  made  ufe  of  were  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
continue  to  this  day.  The  pound  confided  of  12  ounces 
of  458  grains  each  ;  but  the  pound  by  which  the  money 
was  weighed  appears  to  have  confided  only  of  420  grains 
to  the  ounce,  or  to  have  contained  in  all  5040  grains. 
This  became  the  ftandard  of  copper;  and,  wiien  filver 
came  to  be  coined,  feven  denarii  went  to  the  ounce,  as 
eight  drachms  did  in  Greece.  Gold  was  regulated  by 
the  Jcriptulum  or  fcrupulum,  the  third  part  oPa  denarius, 
and  by  the  larger  weights  juft  mentioned.  The  number 
10  was  at  firft  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  counting  their 
money  ;  but,  finding  afterwards  that  a  fmaller  number 
was  more  convenient,  they  divided  it  into  quarters  ;  and, 
as  the  quarter  of  10  is  2^,  they  for  this  reafon  bellowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  fefertius,  or  “  half  the  third  ;”  to  ex-  - 
prefs  that  it  was- two  of  any  weights,  meafures.  See.  and 
half  a  third  ;  whence  the  feftertius  came  at  laft  to  be  the 
grand  eltimate  of  Roman  money.  The  as  being  at  firft 
the  largelt,  and  indeed  the  only  Roman  coin,  the  word 
fefertius  means  fefertius  as,  or  two  afes  and  an  half.”  On 
the  firft  coining  of  filver,  the  denarius  of  ten  afes  was 
ftruck  in  the  molt  common  and  convenient  denary  di- 
vilion  of  money,  or  that  by  tens ;  the  feftertius  being  of 
courfetwo  afes  and  an  half.  But,  the  denarius  being  af¬ 
terwards  eftimated  at  16  afes,  the  name  feftertius  was  ftill 
applied  to  a  quarter  of  the  denarius,  though  it  now  con¬ 
tained  four  afes.  The  term  fefertius  was  applied  to  all 
fums  not  exceeding  1000  feftertii,  or  81.  6s.  8d.  but  for 
greater  fums  the  mode  of  the  feftertius  was  likewife  al¬ 
tered,  though  not  to  exclude  the  former.  Very  large 
fums  of  money  were  eftimated  by  the  hundred- weight  of 
brafs  ;  for  the  Romans  were  at  firft  unacquainted  with 
the  talent.  The  hundred-weight,  by  way  of  eminence, 
was  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  pondus ;  and  feftertium 
pondus  became  a  plirafe  for  two  hundred  weight  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may  value 
the  as  libralis  of  ancient  Rome  at  about  eight-pence  Eng- 
lilli.  Eftimating  the  as  therefore  at  a  pound  weight,  the 
fefertium  pondus  was  equal  to  1000  feftertii,  or  81.  6s.  8d. 
and,  by  coincidence  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
been  the  effeff'of  defign,  as  fooil  as  the  filver  coinage 
appeared,  the  fefertium  centum  denariorum  was  always  equal 
to  81.  6s.  8d.  alio.  The  word  feftertium  itfelf,  however, 
feetns  to  have  been  unknown  prior  to  the  coinage  of  filver 
money  at  Rome;  the  pondera  gravis  ceris  being  fufficient 
before  that  time  for  ail  the  purpofes  of  a  Itate  in  which 
money  was  fo  fcarce.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
pondus ,  or  hundred  weight  of  brafs,  was  precifely  worth 
100  denarii,  or  a  pound  of  filver.  As  the  great  fefter¬ 
tium  was  always  valued  at  1000  of  the  fmaller,  or 
81.  6s.  8d.  we  never  find  one  feftertium  mentioned  in  au¬ 
thors,  but  two,  three,  or  more  ;  ten  thoufand  of  them 
being  equal  to  83,333!.  6s.  8d. 

The  (fates  from  which  the  Romans  may  be  fuppofed 
firft  to  have  derived  their  coinage,  were  the  Etrulcans  and 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Graeciaand  Sicily.  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  Gronovius,  &c.  contend  that  it  was  from  the  Si¬ 
cilians  that  the  Romans  firft  derived  their  knowledge  of 
money  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  argues  that  it  was  from  the 
Etrufcans.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  appeals  to 
the  Hate  of  the  Roman  territories  in  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  who  is  looked  upon  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
coined  money  at  Rome.  At  that  time  the  whole  Roman 
dominion  did  not  extend  beyond  ten  miles  round  the  city ; 
and  was  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Etrufcan  and  Latin 
(fates ;  Cumae  being  the  next  Greek  colony  to  it  that 
was  of  any  confequence,  and  which  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Naples,  at  about  the  dilfance  ot  150  miles. 
Our  author  alks,  “  Is  it  reafonable  to  think  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  received  the  ule  of  money  from  the  Etrufcans  and 
Latins  who  were  their  neighbours,  or  from  the  Greeks, 
who  were  at  a  dilfance,  and  at  that  time,  as  far  as  appears 
4  from 
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from  their  hiftory,  abfolutely  unknown  to  them  ?  If  this 
argument  (adds  he)  is  ftrong  with  regard  to  the  neareft 
Grecian  colonies,  what  mult  it  be  with  refpedl  to  Sicily, 
an  ifland  300  miles  diftant  from  Rome,  where  it  was  not 
known,  at  that  time,  if  a  boat  went  by  land  or  water?” 
Arguments,  however,  for  this  opinion  have  been  derived 
from  the  fimilarity  betwixt  the  Sicilian  and  Roman  coins  ; 
which  Mr.  Pinkerton  now  proceeds  to  examine.  The 
Greek  pound  in  Sicily  was  called  Tur^a,  and  confifted, 
like  the  Roman,  of  12  ovyxicti,  or  ounces  ;  and  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  grants  that  the  Roman  libra  was  derived  from  the 
Greek  Turgot,  but  denies  that  the  as,  or  libra,  a  coin,  was 
from  a  Sicilian  model.  The  Sicilians  had  indeed  a  coin 
named  *irg«  ;  but  it  was  of  filver,  and  of  equal  value  with 
the  ASginian  ftandard,  ten  of  which  went  to  the  Sicilian 
SixaKirgoy.  He  differs  from  Gronovius,  that  the  ftandard 
of  Angina  was  ufed  at  Corinth,  and  of  courfe  at  Syracufe ; 
and  it  appears  from  Ariftotle,  that  the  Sicilians  had  a 
talent,  or  ftandard,  of  their  own.  The  Sicilian  obolus,  or 
ftiTga,  contained  alfo  12  ounces,  or  chalci,  fo  named  at  firft 
becaufe  they  weighed  an  ounce  weight  5  but  the  ovyxtxi  of 
Hiero  weigh  more  than  a  troy  ounce ;  and  the  brafs  coins 
of  Agrigentum  are  marked  with  ciphers  as  far  as  fix  : 
the  largeft  weighing  only  1S6  grains,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  primitive  ounce.  Our  author  denies  that  even  the 
Roman  denarius  took  its  rife  from  the  Sicilian  SsxcthiT^ov, 
as  many  authors  aflert.  Were  this  the  cafe,  it  would  have 
weighed  180  grains ;  whereas  the  Roman  denarii  are  not 
above  the  third  part  of  the  quantity. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  Sicilians  borrowed  the  divifion  of  their  Airga  from 
the  Etrufcans,  or  poftibly  from  the  Romans  themfelves  ; 
which  our  author  thinks  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
Romans  had  it  from  Sicily.  The  ftrongeft  argument, 
however,  againft  the  Roman  coinage  being  borrowed 
from  the  Sicilian  is,  that,  though  great  numbers  of  Sici¬ 
lian  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  medallifts, 
yet  none  of  them  refemble  the  as  libralis  of  the  Romans  in 
any  degree.  In  moft  cabinets  alfo  there  are  Etrufcan 
coins  upon  the  exaft  fcale  of  the  as  libralis,  and  feveral  of 
its  divifions;  from  whence  Mr.  Pinkerton  concludes, 
that  “  thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  muft  have  afforded  a  pattern 
to  the  primitive  Roman  coinage.”  The  Etrufcans  were 
a  colony  from  Lydia,  to  which  country  Herodotus  afcribes 
the  firft  invention  of  coinage.  “  Thofe  colonilts  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton),  upon  looking  round  their  fettlements, 
and  finding  that  no  filver  was  to  be  had,  and  much  lefs 
gold,”  fupplied  the  mercantile  medium  with  copper  ;  to 
which  the  cafe  of  Sweden  is  very  fimilar,  which,  as  late  as 
the  laft  century,  had  copper  coins  of  fuch  magnitude, 
that  wheelbarrows  were  uled  to  carry  off  a  fum  not  very 
confiderable. 

Some  coins  are  found  which  exceed  the  as  libralis  in 
weight ;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  prior  to  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius,  Some  of  them  are  met  with  of  34. 
and  of  53  Roman  ounces  ;  having  upon  one  fide  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  bull  rudely  impreffed,  and  upon  the  other  the 
bones  of  a  fifh.  They  are  moft  commonly  found  at  Tu- 
der,  or  Tudertum,  in  Umbria;  but  they  appear  always 
broken  at  one  end  :  fo  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion 
that  perhaps  fome  might  be  ftruck  of  the  decuffis  form, 
or  weighing  ten  pounds.  Thefe  pieces,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  make  it  evident,  that  the  Romans  derived  their 
large  brafs  coins  from  the  Etrufcans  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  dates:  they  are  all  caft  in  moulds;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  appear  much  more  ancient  than  the  Roman 
afes,  even  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  antiquity.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  agrees  with  fir  Ifaac  Newton  as  to  the  time 
that  Servius  Tullius  reigned  in  Rome,  which  he  l'uppofes 
to  be  about  460  B.  C.  His  coinage  feetns  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  At,  or  piece  of  brafs  having  the  iinpreftion 
of  Janus  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  prow'  of  a  (hip  on  the 
other;  becaufe  Janus  arrived  in  Italy  by  fea.  Varro, 
however,  informs  us,  that  the  very  firft  coins  of  Tullius 


had  the  figure  of  a  bull  or  other  cattle  upon  them,  like 
the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which  they  were  imitations.  Thofe 
with  the  figure  of  Janus  and  the  prowofa  ftiip  upon  them, 
may  be  fuppofed  firft  to  have  appeared  about  400  B.C. 
but  in  a  fhort  time  various  fubdivifions  of  the  as  were 
coined.  The  femis,  or  half,  is  commonly  ftamped  vi i t h 
the  head  of  Jupiter  laureated ;  the  triens,  or  third,  having 
four  ciphers,  as  being  originally  of  four  ounces  weight, 
has  the  head  of  Minerva  ;  the  quadrans,  or  quarter,  marked 
with  three  ciphers,  has  the  head  of  Hercules  wrapped  in  the 
lion’s  (kin  ;  the  fextans,  or  fixth,  having  only  two  ciphers, 
is  marked  with  the  head  of  Mercury  with  a  cap  and  wings'; 
while  the  uncia,  having  only  one  cipher,  is  marked  with 
the  head  of  Rome.  All  thefe  coins  appear  to  have  been 
caft  in  moulds,  by  a  confiderable  number  at  a  time  ;  and 
in  the  Britilh  Mufeum  there  are  four  of  them  all  united 
together  as  taken  out  of  the  mould,  in  which  perhaps 
dozens  were  caft  together.  In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
the  fmaller  divifions  were  ftruck  inftead  of  being  caft ; 
but  the  larger  ftill  continued  to  be  caft  until  the  as  fell 
to  two  ounces.  Even  after  this  time  it  was  ftill  called 
libra,  and  accounted  a  pound  of  copper  ;  though  there 
were  now  larger  denominations  of  it  coined,  fuch  as  the 
bijfas,  or  double  as  ;  trejjis  and  quadru/Ji's,  of  three  and 
four  afies  ;  nay,  as  far  as  decujfis,  or  ten  afes,  marked  X. 
Olivieri  mentions  one  in  his  own  cabinet  weighing  up¬ 
wards  of  25  ounces,  and  caft  when  the  as  was  about  three 
ounces  weight.  There  is  likewife  in  the  Mufxum  Etruf- 
cum  a  decullis  of  40  Roman  ounces,  caft  when  the  as  was 
at  four  ounces.  There  was  likewife  a  curious  de- 
cufiis  in  the  Jefuits’  library  at  Rome,  for  which  an  Eng. 
lifti  medallift  offered  20I.  but  it  was  feized  by  the  pope, 
with  every  other  thing  belonging  to  the  fociety. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  contefts  the  opinion  of  Pliny,  that  the  as 
continued  of  a  pound  weight  till  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  His  opinion,  he  fays,  is  confuted  by  the  coins 
which  ftill  remain  ;  and  it  appears  probable  to  him  that 
the  as  decreafed  gradually  in  weight;  and,  from  one  or 
two  of  the  pieces  which  ftill  exift,  he  feems  to  think  that 
the  decreafe  was  flow,  as  from  a  pound  to  eleven  ounces, 
then  to  ten,  nine,  &c.  but  neither  the  as  nor  its  parts 
were  ever  correfUy  fized.  During  the  time  of  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  were  fore  prefled  by  Han¬ 
nibal,  the  as  was  reduced  to  a  Angle  ounce.  This  is  laid 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  215th  year  before  our  era, 
being  about  thirty-fix  years  after  the  former  change. 
The  as  libralis,  with  the  face  of  Janus  upon  it,  is  the  form 
moft  commonly  met  with  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces.  Our  author  fuppofes  that  the  as  libralis 
continued  for  at  leaft  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
coinage  of  Tullius,  down  to  300  B.  C.  about  the  year  of 
Rome  452,  between  which  and  the  502d  year  of  Rome  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  muft  have 
taken  place.  The  following  table  of  the  dates  of  the 
Roman  coinage  is  given  by  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

The  libralis  coined  by  Tullius,  witli  the  figures  of  oxen, 
&c.  about  1  (5 7  years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fir  liaac  Newton,  or  about  the  year  before 

460 
400 
30a 
290 
28a 
270 
260 
2  50 
14 


Chrift 

As  libralis  with  Janus  and  the  prow  of  a  ftiip 
As  of  ten  ounces 

Eight  -  -  . 

Six  -  - 

Four  -  -  -> 

Three  -  ~  . 

Two,  according  to  Pliny 
One,  according  to  the  fame  author 
About  175  B.  C.  alfo,  we  are  informed  by  Piiny,  that  the 
as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  by  the  Papyrian  law,  at 
which  It  continued  till  the  time  of  Pliny  himfelf,  and 
long  after. 

After  the  Romans  began  to  have  an  intercourfe  with 
Greece,  a  variety  of  elegant  figures  appear  upon  the  parts 
of  the  as,  though  not  on  the  as  itfelf  till  after  the  time  of 

Sylla. 
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Sylla.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  republic  alfo, 
dupondii ,  or  double  afes,  were  coined,  together  with  the 
fejlertii  arei,  which  came  in  place  of  the  quadrujfs,  when 
the  denarius  began  to  be  reckoned  at  16  affes  ;  probably 
at  the  time  the  latter  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  In 
forne  inftances  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Romans  ac¬ 
commodated  their  coins  to  the  country  where  their  army 
was  ftationed  ;  whence  we  have  many  coins  marked  as 
Roman  which  were  coined  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily, 
and  are  evidently  upon  the  Greek  and  not  the  Roman 
fcale.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  republican  times,  alfo, 
the  types  begin  to  vary  ;  fo  that  we  have  a  brafs  coin  fup- 
pofed  to  be  (truck  by  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  having 
upon  it  a  double  head  of  that  warrior,  reprefenting  a 
Janus.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  du- 
pondius ;  which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  the 
double  head.  This  coin  is  of  copper,  and  Hill  weighs 
an  ounce,  notwithftanding  its  antiquity. 

The  largeft  imperial  copper  coin  was  the  fejlertius ,  a 
piece  worth  about  twopence  of  our  money.  M.  Pin¬ 
kerton  cenfures  feverely  the  opinion  of  other  tnedallifts, 
all  of  whom  fay  that  the  feftertius  was  of  filver.  “  In 
fa£l  (fays  he),  it  would  be  as  rational  in  any  antiquary, 
a  thoufand  years  hence,  to  contend  that  the  halfpenny 
and  farthing  are  of  filver,  becaufe  they  were  fo  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.”  In  confirmation  of  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  he  quotes  the  following  paffage  from  Pliny  :  “  The 
greateft  glory  of  brafs  is  now  due  to  the  Marian,  called 
alfo  that  of  Cordova.  This,  after  the  Livian,  moll  ab- 
forbs  the  lapis  calaminaris,  and  imitates  the  goodnefs  of 
native  orichalcum  in  our  feftertii  and  dupondiarii,  the 
afes  being  contented  with  their  own  copper.”  Grono- 
vius  confelTes  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
paffage,  and  that  it  caufes  him  to  hefitate  in  his  opinion. 
The  Livian  mine  mentioned  here  by  Pliny,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  got  its  name  from  Livia  the  wife  of  Auguftus  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  pieces  marked  with  her  portrait, 
entitled  justitia,  salus,  virtus,  &c.  were  dupondii 
from  this  very  mine,  the  metal  being  exceedingly  fine, 
and  of  the  kind  named  Corinthian  brafs  by  the  ancient 
tnedallifts.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  the  mine 
received  its  name  from  this  very  circumftance  of  her 
coins  being  (truck  in  the  metal  taken  from  it.” 

No  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  coinage,  from  the 
time  that  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  until  the  days  of 
Pliny  :  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  before  the  time 
of  Julius  Casfar  yellow  brafs  began  to  be  ufed,  and  was 
always  looked  upon  to  be  double  the  value  of  Cyprian 
or  red  copper.  There  are  but  few  coins  in  large  brafs 
immediately  before  Julius  Casfar,  or  even  belonging  to 
that  emperor  ;  but,  from  the  time  of  Auguftus  downward, 
the  large  coins  are  all  found  of  brafs,  and  not  one  of  them 
of  copper.  The  largeft  of  what  are  called  the  middle  fize 
are  all  of  yellow  brafs  ;  and  the  next  fize,  which  is  the  as, 
and  weighs  half  an  ounce,  is  univerfally  copper.  What 
the  ancients  named  orichalcum,  or  what  we  call  brafs,  was 
always  looked  upon  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  value  to  the 
as  Cyprium,  or  copper.  Procopius,  ipeaking  of  a  ftatue 
of  Jullinian,  tells  us,  that  brafs,  inferior  in  colour  to  gold, 
is  almoft  equal  in  value  to  filver.  The  mines  of  native 
brafs  were  very  few  in  number,  and  were  owing  entirely 
to  the  fingular  combination  of  copper  and  lapis  calamina- 
1  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  very  feldom  occurs  ; 
and  the  ancients  were  far  from  being  well  acquainted 
•with  the  method  of  combining  thefe  two  bodies  artifi¬ 
cially  ;  fo  that  yellow  brafs  was  always  efteemed  at  double 
the  value  of  copper;  and  hence,  in  the  ancient  coinages, 
the  brafs  and  copper  pieces  were  kept  as  diftinft  as  thofe 
of  gold  and  filver. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  challenges  to  himfelf  the  difcovery 
that  the  imperial  feftertius  was  of  brafs;  and  is  at  con- 
fiderable  pains  to  bring  proofs  of  it.  Befides  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Pliny,  which  of  itfelf  would  be  decifive,  this  is 
fupported  by  the  lirongeft  collateral  evidence  of  other 


authors.  From  a  paffage  in  Julius  African  us,  who  wrote 
the  I«r or  Treatife  on  Medicine,  it  appears  that 
the  nuinmus,  or  feftertius,  weighed  an  ounce,  and  of  con- 
fequence  that  it  could  not  be  filver,  but  brafs  ;  and  all 
the  large  imperial  Roman  coins  weigh  an  ounce.  We 
know  not  the  age  in  which  Julius  Africanus  lived  ;  but, 
as  he  makes  the  denarius  to  contain  16  afes,  he  mull 
have  been  before  the  age  of  Gallienus,  when  it  contained 
60.  Gronovius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  the  fame  men¬ 
tioned  by  Eufebius.  This  author  fpeaks  of  a  Julius  Af¬ 
ricanus  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Heiiogabalus,  and  whom 
Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  fame  with  him 
above-mentioned.  The  feftertius  underwent  no  change 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  was  dimi¬ 
ni  (lied  by  one-third  of  its  weight.  Trajanus  Decius  was 
the  firft  who  coined  double  feftertii,  or  quinarii,  of  brafs  ; 
but  from  the  time  of  Trebonianus  Gall  us  to  that  of 
Gallienus,  when  the  firlt  brafs  ceafes,  the  feftertius  does 
not  weigh  above  the  third  part  of  an  ounce;  the  larger 
coins  are  accounted  double  feftertii  5  and  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus  it  totally  vanilhes. 

In  the  times  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  alfo  we  find  a 
new  kind  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  the  name  of  denarii 
arts,  or  Philippi  arei.  Two  fizes  of  denarii  began  to  be 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Caracalla ;  the  larger  of  fix  feftertii, 
or  twenty-four  affaria  ;  the  fmaller  of  four  feftertii,  or 
fixteen  affaria  as  ufual.  In  the  time  of  Pupienus,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  fmall  fize  as  not  to  weigh  more 
than  36  grains ;  though  in  Caracalla’s  time  it  weighed 
56.  After  the  time  of  Gordian  III.  the  fmaller  coin 
fell  into  difufe,  as  breeding  confulion.  The  larger  de¬ 
narius  of  fix  feftertii,  though  diminifhed  at  laft  to  the  fize 
of  the  early  denarius,  (till  retained  its  value  of  fix  fef¬ 
tertii,  or  twenty-four  affaria.  The  Philippas  areus  came  at 
length  in  place  of  the  feftertius.  It  was  alfo  called 
denarius ;  from  which  we  may  learn  not  only  their  fize, 
but  that  they  were  in  value  ten  affaria,  like  the  firft  de¬ 
narius.  In  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  the  place  of  the  fef¬ 
tertius  was  fupplied  by  the  follis,  that  emperor  having 
reftored  the  filver  coin  to  its  purity,  and  likewife  given 
this  form  to  the  copper;  but  it  would  feem  that  this 
reftoration  of  the  coinage  only  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign;  whence  we  have  but  few  of  his  filver 
coins,  and  ftill  fewer  of  the  folles,  though  the  denarii  arei 
continue  quite  common  down  to  the  time  of  Conftantine. 
The  follis  of  Dioclefian  feems  to  have  weighed  above 
half  an  ounce;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that 
Dioclefian  defigned  this  coin  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
denarius  eereus,  which  of  courfe  was  worth  ten  aflarias, 
and  fix  of  them  went  to  the  filver  denarius.  From  this 
time  the  affarium  diminilhes  to  the  fize  of  30  grains  ; 
and,  foon  after  the  follis  appeared,  the  denarius  areus  was 
entirely  dropped,  the  former  having  gradually  fupplied 
its  place.  Some  mints  appear  to  have  retained  the  ufe 
of  the  denarius  longer  than  others;  and  in  fome  the 
change  was  preceded,  and  gradually  brought  in,  by  walli- 
ing  the  follis  with  filver  or  tin,  as  the  denarius  had  for¬ 
merly  been.  Pieces. of  this  kind  occur  in  the  times  of 
Dioclefian,  Maximian  l.  and  II.  and  Conftantius  I.  that 
is,  for  about  ten  years  after  the  follis  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  countries,  however,  retained  the  denarius 
asreus ;  others  the  follis  ;  and  fome  had  a  medium  be¬ 
twixt  the  two,  or  the  follis  walhed  in  imitation  of  the 
denarius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantine  I.  a  new 
coinage  was  introduced  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
The  follis  coined  by  this  prince  was  of  half  an  ounce 
weight  ;  24  of  them  going  to  the  milliarenfs ,  or  larger 
filver  coin.  The  word  follis  fignifies  “  a  purfe,”  in  which 
fenfe  we  fometimes  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine 
hiltory.  The  common  follis  of  iilver,  when  it  occurs  by 
itfelf,  means  a  purfe  of  250  milliarenles,  as  the  ieftertium 
was  250  denarii ;  and,  by  a  law  of  Conftantine  I.  every 
man  paid  to  the  ftate  a  follis  or  purfe,  according  to  his 
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income.  The  method  of  counting  by  “  purfes”  continues 
in  Turkey  to  this  day. 

The  dupondius  was  only  half  the  value  of  the  feftertius, 
orabout  one  penny  fterling ;  and,  before  the  yellow  brafs 
appeared,  it  feems  to  have  been  ftruck  upon  copper,  and 
double  the  fize  of  the  as.  There  is  fome  of  this  coin, 
ftruck  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  in  yellow  brafs,  weigh¬ 
ing  half  an  ounce,  with  a  head  of  Venus  Viftrix  upon  one 
fide  j  on  the  reverfe,  a  female  figure,  with  ferpents  at  her 
feet,-  while  others  have  a  Viftory  on  the  reverie,  with 
Q.  Oppius  Pr.  After  the  time  of  Auguftus,  the  dupon¬ 
dius  was  ftruck  in  yellow  brafs  ;  which  Pliny  tells  us  was 
alfo  the  cafe  in  his  time.  The  word  dupondiarius  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  by  Pliny,  and  adopted,  not  to  exprefs  that 
the  coin  was  dupondius,  but  that  it  was  of  dupondiary 
value.  Neither  was  the  former  word  confined  to  fignify 
double  weight,  but  was  ufed  alfo  for  double  length  or 
meafure,  as  in  the  inltance  of  dupondius  pes,  or  two  feet,  &c. 
Jn  the  imperial  times,  therefore,  dupondius  was  ufed,  not 
to  fignify  a  coin  of  double  the  weight  of  the  as,  but  of 
double  the  value.  It  was  one  of  the  molt  common  of  the 
Roman  coins  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  well  known  even 
in  Conftantinople.  In  the  time  of  Juftinian  there  was  a 
cuftotn  of  nicknaming  young  ftudentsof  the  law  dupondii, 
againft  which  the  emperor  made  a  law  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
what  gave  rife  to  the  name.  The  dupondius,  though  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  as,  is  commonly  of  finer  workman- 
fliip,  the  metal  being  greatly  fuperior  in  value.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  of  yellow  brafs,  as  well  as  the  feftertius,  to  the 
lime  of  Gallienus  ;  but  the  as  is  always  in  copper. 

The  imperial  as,  or  ajfarium,  was  worth  only  a  halfpenny. 
At  firft  it  weighed  halt  an  ounce,  and  was  always  of  cop¬ 
per  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when  it  was  made  of  brafs, 
and  weighed  only  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  From  the 
time  of  Gallienus  to  that  of  Dioclefian,  it  continued  to 
diminilh  ftill  more,  the  fize  being  then  twenty  to  an  ounce. 
This  was  the  fame  with  the  lepta,  orfmalleft  coins  but  the 
iovpict,  which  weighed  only  ten  grains. 

The  parts  of  the  as  occur  but  feldom  ;  which  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  well  expe&ed,  confidering  the  low  value  of  it ; 
though  there  ftill  occur  fome  of  thofe  called  femis,  triens, 
quadrans,  lextans,  and  uncia,  coined  in  the  times  of  Nero 
and  Domitian.  There  is  no  fmall  brafs  from  the  time  of 
Pertinax  to  that  of  Gallienus,  excepting  that  of  Trajanus 
Decius;  but  in  the  time  of  Gallienus  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  common  ;  and  the  coins  of  fmall  brafs,  as  well  as 
the  larger,  are  always  marked  S.  C.  fuch  as  want  it  being 
nniveriaily  accounted  forgeries  ;  and  were  plated  with 
filver,  though  the  plating  be  now  worn  off.  See  fig.  iS,  19. 
The  fmall  pieces  ftruck  for  flaves  during  the  time  of  the 
Saturnalia,  mnft  alfo  be  diltinguilhed  from  the  parts  of  the 
as.  The  S.  C.  upon  thefe  moft  probably  fignifies  Saturni 
Conjulto,  inftead  of  Senatus  Confulto ;  and  were  ftruck  in  ri¬ 
dicule  of  the  true  coins,  as  the  flaves  on  that  occafion  had 
every  privilege  of  irony. 

The  feftertius  diminiflies  fo  faft  from  Pertinax  to  Gal- 
iienus,  that  no  parts  of  the  as  are  ftruck,  itfelf  being  fo 
fmall.  Trajanus  Decius,  indeed,  coined  fome  fmall  pieces, 
which  went  for  the  femis  of  the  time.  The  fmall  brafs 
coins  under  Gallienus  were  called  ajfaria,  fixty  of  which 
•went  to  the  filver  denarius.  They  are  about  the  fize 
of  the  denarius  ;  and  fome  of  them  occur,  of  the  coin¬ 
age  of  Gallus  and  his  family,  of  half  that  fize,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  ftruck  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  when  the  aflarium  was  diminilhed  to  a  ftill  fmaller 
fize.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  fome  of  thefe  very 
fmall  coins  had  been  ftruck  in  all  ages  of  the  empire,  in 
order  to  fcatter  among  the  people  on  folemn  occafions. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  mijilia, 
though  moft  other  medallifts  think  that  they  are  medal¬ 
lions.  “But,  if  fo,  (fays  our  author,)  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  called  mijilia  a  non  mittendo ;  for  it  would  be  odd  if 
fine  medallions  were  fcattered  among  the  mob.  It  is  a 
common  cultom  juft  now  to  ftrike  counters  to  fcatter 
among  the  populace  on  fuch  occafions,  while  medals  are 
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given  to  peers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  may  very  juftly 
reafon  from  analogy  on  this  occafion.” 

The  ajjarion  or  lepton  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire 
was,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  one-of  the  fmalleft  coins 
known  in  antiquity,  weighing  no  more  than  20  grains ;  and 
the  noumia  were  the  very  fmalleft  which  have  reached  our 
times,  being  only  one  half  of  the  former.  By  reafon  of 
their  extreme  fmallnefs,  they  are  very  fcarce ;  but  Mr. 
Pinkerton  informs  11s,  that  he  has  in  his  poflefiion  a  fine 
one  of  Theodofius  II.  which  has  on  it  the  emperor’s  head 
in  profile :  Theodosius,  p.  f.  av.  on  the  reverfe  a  wreath, 
having  in  the  centre  vot.  xx.  mult,  xxx. 

The  principal  coin  of  the  lower  empire  was  the  follisy 
which  was  divided  into  a  half  and  a  quarter,  named 

cro<po?,£oj  and  rnu^Tov  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  ftiown  by 
Du  Cange  to  have  been  a  fmall  brals  coin,  as  the  other  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  Belides  thefe,  the 
follis  was  divided  into  eight  oboli,  fixteen  aflaria  or  lepta, 
and  thirty  noumia,  though  in  common  computation  it  con¬ 
tained  forty  of  thefe  lalt.  This  coin,  notwithftanding  fo 
many  divifions,  was  of  no  more  value  than  a  halfpenny. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  controverts  an  opinion,  common  among 
medallifts,  that  the  largeft  brafs  coin,  or  follis, of  the  lower 
empire,  had  40  fmall  coins,  exprefled  by  the  letter  M,  upon 
it ;  the  next  had  30,  exprefled  by  the  letter  A;  the  half  by 
the  letter  K;  and  the  quarter  marked  I,  which  contained 
only  10.  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  he  has  three 
coins  of  Anaftafius,  all  marked  M  in  large  ;  one  of  them 
weighs  more  than  half  an  ounce  ;  the  fecond  40  grains 
lefs  ;  and  the  third  of  160  grains,  or  one  third  of  an  ounce  ; 
but  the  fize  is  fo  very  unequal,  that  the  laft,  which  is  very 
thick,  does  not  appear  above  half  the  fize  of  the  firft. 
There  are  pieces  of  Juftinian  which  weigh  a  whole  ounce} 
but  the  fize  of  copper  was  increafed  as  the  filver  became 
fcarcer;  and  the  value  of  the  coinage  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  weight  of  the  coins.  A  great  number  of  medal¬ 
lions  were  ftruck  by  Conftantius  II.  but  there  is  no  other 
copper  larger  than  the  half-ounce,  excepting  that  of  Ana¬ 
ftafius,  when  the  follis  began  to  be  ftruck  larger.  All 
medallifts  allow  the  others  to  be  medallions. 

The  metal  employed  in  thefe  very  fmall  cQins,  though 
at  firft  of  brafs,  was  always  a  bafe  and  refufe  kind  ;  but 
copper  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in  the  parts  of  the  as, 
from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  lateft  ;  and,  if  brafs  be  fome- 
times  employed,  it  is  never  fuch  as  appears  in  the  feftertii 
and  dupondiarii,  which  is  very  fine  and  beautiful,  but 
only  the  refufe  :  “Yellow  brafs  of  the  right  fort  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  feems  totally  to  have  ceafed  in  the  Roman 
coinage  with  the  feftertius,  under  Gallienus,  though  a 
few  fmall  coins  of  very  bad  metal  appear  under  that  hue 
as  late  as  Julian  II.” 

Silver  was  coined  in  Rome  only  as  late  as  the  485th 
year  of  the  city,  or  266  B.  C.  Varro  indeed  fpeaks  of  fil¬ 
ver  having  been  coined  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  libella 
having  been  once  in  filver  ;  but  Pliny’s  authority  muft  be 
accounted  of  more  weight  than  that  of  this  author,  as  he 
miftakes  the  Xirga  of  Sicily  for  Roman  coins,  having  been 
current  at  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  firft  Punic  war. 
The  firft  filver  denarii  coined  at  Rome,  are  fuppofed  by 
Pinkerton  to  have  been  thole  which  are  itnprefled  with  tiie 
roma  ;  and  he  inclines  to  account  thole  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  which  have  a  double  female  head  on  the  one  fide, 
and  on  the  reverfe  Jupiter  in  a  car,  with  Vittory  holding 
the  reins,  and  the  word  roma  indented  in  a  rude  and  lin¬ 
gular  manner.  The  double  female  head  feems  to  denote 
Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  Janus  then  upon  the  as.  There 
are  15  of  thefe  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  Hunter;  one  or  the 
largeft  weighs  98^  grains;  and  the  relt,  which  leem  to  be 
of  greatelt  antiquity,  are  of  various  weights  betwixt  that 
and  84;  the  fmaller  and  more  modem  weigh  58  or  59 
grains  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  is-  of  opinion,  that  the  large 
ones  are  of  the  very  rirlt  Roman  coinage,  and  ftruck  dur¬ 
ing  that  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  coinage  of  the  firft 
filver  denarius  and  the  as  of  two  ountes.  He  takes  the 
indentation  of  the  word  roma  to  be  a  mark  of  great  an= 
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tiquity ;  fitch  a  mode  being  fcarcely  known  any-where 
elfe,  except  in  Caulonia,  Crotona,  and  other  towns  of 
Italy  ;  all  of  them  allowed  to  be  (truck  at  lead  400  B.  C. 
As  thefe  large  coins  are  not  double  denarii,  they  mult  have 
been  (truck  prior  to  the  (mail  ones;  and  Neumann  has 
given  an  account  of  one  of  them  recoined  by  Trajan,  in 
which  the  indentation  of  ROMA  is  carefully  preferved. 
The  fil'd  denarius  was  in  value  10  afes,  when  the  as 
weighed  three  ounces;  and,  allowing  90  grains  at  a  me¬ 
dium  for  one  of  thefe  large  denarii,  the  proportion  of 
copper  to  filver  mult  have  been  as  1  to  160  ;  but,  when 
the  as  fell  to  one  ounce,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  80  ; 
when  it  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  fo  that  16  afes  went  to  the 
denarius,  the  proportion  was  as  1  to  64,  at  which  it  re¬ 
mained.  Copper  with  us,  in  coinage,  is  to  filver  as  1  to  40 ; 
but  in  aftual  value  as  1  to  72. 

At  Rome  the  denarius  was  worth  8d.  the  quinarius4d. 
and  the  feftertius,  whether  filver  or  brafs,  2d-.  The  dena¬ 
rius  is  the  coin  from  which  our  penny  is  derived,  and  was 
the  chief  filver  coin  in  Rome  for  600  years.  According 
to  Celfus,  feven  denarii  went  to  the  Roman  ounce,  which 
in  metals  did  not  exceed  430  grains  ;  but,  as  all  the  de¬ 
narii  hitherto  met  with  weigh  at  a  medium  only  60  grains, 
this  would  feem  to  make  the  Roman  ounce  only  420  grains  ; 
though  perhaps  this  deficiency  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  unavoidable  wafte  of  metal  even  in  the  beft-preferved 
of  thefe  coins.  According  to  this  proportion  the  Roman 
pound  contained  84  denarii ;  but  in  tale  there  was  a  very 
confiderable  excefs ;  for  no  fewer  than  100  denarii  went 
to  the  Roman  pound.  The  Greek  ounce  appears  to  have 
been  coniiderably  larger  than  that  of  Rome,  containing 
about  528  grains ;  yet,  notwithltanding  this  apparently 
great  odds,  the  difference  in  the  coins  was  fo  fmail,  that 
the  Greek  money  went  current  in  Rome,  and  the  Roman 
in  Greece.  The  denarius  at  firft  went  for  10  afes,  and  was 
marked  X:  it  was  afterwards  railed  to  16;  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  fuppofes  to  have  been  about  175  B.  C.  Some 
are  met  with  bearing  the  number  XVI.  nay,  with  every 
number  up  to  CCCCLXXVI.  Thefe  large  numbers  are 
luppofed  to  have  been  mint-marks  of  Pome  kind  or  other. 
After  being  railed  to  16  ales,  it  continued  at  the  fame  va¬ 
lue  till  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  fo  that  till  that  time  we 
are  to  look  upon  its  conftituent  parts  to  be  16  afes  or  af- 
faria,  eight  dupondii,  four  brafs  feftertii,  and  twm  filver 
quinarii.  Under  the  emperor  Severus,  how'ever,  or  his 
iuccelfor  Caracalla,  denarii  were  (Truck  of  two  fizes,  one 
of  them  a  third  heavier  than  the  common  ;  which  we  mult 
of  confequence  fuppofe  to  have  borne  a  third  more  value. 
This  large  piece  obtained  the  name  of  argentais,  and  ar- 
gcnteus  Philippus,  or  the  “  filver  Philip  the  name  of  Phi¬ 
lip  having  become  common  to  almolt  every  coin.  The 
common  denarii  now  began  to  be  termed  minuti  and  ar- 
genti  Philippi  minutuli,  &c.  to  exprefs  their  being  lmaller 
than  the  reft.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  large  denarii 
were  of  the  fame  value  with  the  fmail,  only  of  worfe  me¬ 
tal  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that,  among  the  few 
which  have  any  difference  of  metal,  the  fmallelt  are  always 
the  worlf.  The  firlt  mention  of  the  minvti  is  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus,  who  reduced  the  price  of  pork 
from  eight  minutiiat  Rome  to  two  and  to  one.  The  mi- 
.nutus  argcntcus  of  that  age  was  about  40  grains  ;  and  from 
the  badntls  ot  the  metal  was  not  worth  above  4d.  of  our 
money.  Thus  the  price  of  meat  was  by  this  prince  re¬ 
duced  firft  to  8d.  and  then  to  4d. 

According  to  Zozimus  and  other  writers,  the  purity  of 
the  Roman  coin  was  reltored  by  Aurelius  ;  but  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton  controverts  this  opinion  ;  thinking  it  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  only  made  the  attempt  without  l’uccefs;  or 
that  his  reformation  might  be  entirely  confined  to  gold, 
in  which  there  is  an  evident  change  after  the  time  ot  this 
emperor.  His  fuccelfor  Tacitus  -is /aid.  to  have  allowed 
no  brafs  to  be  mixed  with  filver  upon  any  account ;  yet 
the  few  coins  of  this  emperor  are  very  much  alloyed. 
We  are  certain,  however,  that  the  emperor  Dioclefian  re- 
Itored  the  filver  to  its  ancient  purity  ;  the  denarii  (truck 
in  his  reign  being  very  (mail  indeed,  but  of  as  fine  filver 


as  the  moll  ancient  coins  of  the  empire.  After  Gor¬ 
dian  III.  the  fmail  denarius  entirely  vaniflied  ;  while  the 
large  one  was  fo  much  diminifiied,  that  it  refenibled  the 
minutus,  or  fmail  one  of  Caracalla,  in  lize.  Gallienus  in¬ 
troduced  the  denarii  cerei  inltead  of  the  fejlertii.  The  ar- 
genteus,  though  reduced  more  than  one  third  in  fize,  con¬ 
tained  fix  denarii  asrei,  the  old  ftandard  of  feftertii.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  writers  of  this  period,  and  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards,  the  denarius  or  argenteus  contained  60  afiaria  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  each  denarius  aereus  contained  10  ; 
and  from  this  it  probably  had  its  name.  The  afiaria  are 
of  the  fize  of  the  argentei  already  mentioned  ;  and  (how 
the  copper  to  have  retained  nearly  its  old  proportion  of 
value  to  the  filver,  viz.  1  to  60. 

A  larger  filver  coin  was  introduced  by  Conftantine,  who 
accommodated  the  new  money  to  the  pound  of  gold  in 
fuel)  a  manner,  that  1000  of  the  former  in  tale  were  equal 
to  the  latter  in  value;  fo  that  this  new  piece  from  thence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  milliarenfis,  or  “  thoufander.'* 
Its  weight  at  a  medium  is  70  grains,  or  70  to  the  pound 
of  filver;  but  Mr.  Pirikerton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  might 
have  contained  72  grains,  of  which  two  have  perifhed  by 
the  foftnefs  of  the  filver;  that  the  pound  contained  72  ; 
or  that  two  of  the  number  might  be  allowed  for  coinage  ; 
while  the  alloy  alone  would. pay  for  coining  gold.  The 
Code  fays,  that  60  went  to  the  pound  ;  but  the  numbers 
of  this  are  quite  corrupt.  The  milliarenjis  was  worth  about 
a  (hilling  llerling.  The  argentei  or  denarii,  however,  were 
ftill  the  moll  common  currency  ;  and,  having  been  origi¬ 
nally  rated  at  100  to  the  pound  of  filver  in  tale,  they  from 
thence  began  to  be  called  centenionales,  or  “  hundreders.” 
Thofe  of  Conftantine  I.  and  II.  Conltans,and  Conftantius, 
weigh  from  50  grains  down  to  40  ;  thofe  of  Julian  and 
Jovian,  from  40  to  30  ;  and  of  the  fucceeding  emperors 
from  that  time  to  Juftinian,  from  30  to  20.  Under  Hera- 
clius  they  ceafed  entirely;  and,  from  Juftinian  to  their 
total  abolition,  had  been  brought  down  from  15  to  10 
grains.  A  like  decreafeof  weight  took  place  in  the  mil- 
liarenfis;  thole  of  Conftantine  and  Conftans  being  above 
70  grains  in  weight;  thofe  of  Arcadius  not  above  60  ; 
and  the  milliarenfis  of  Juftinian  not  more  than  30  grains  ; 
but,  from  the  weight  of  thofe  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  deduces  the  medium  to  have  been  exactly 
7cT7  gra'ns-  Thefe  coins  were  alfo  called  majorina. 

The  fmaller  filver  coins  of  Rome  were,  1.  The  quinarius , 
at  firft  called  viEloriatus,  from  the  image  of  Victory  on  its 
reverfe;  and  which  it  continued  to  bear  from  firft  to  lalt. 
Its  original  value  was  five  afes,  but  it  was  afterwards  railed 
to  eight,  when  the  value  of  the  denarius  increafed  to  fix- 
teen.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  firft  coined  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  Lex  Clodia ,  about  the.  525th  year  of  Rome. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  called  under  the 

Conftantinopolitan  empire,  becaufe  it  was  worth  a  xe^xtiov 
of  gold,  144  of  which  went  to  the  ounce  ;  but  this  is  de¬ 
nied  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  becaufe,  at  the  time  that  the 
word  HEgxTiov  firft  appears  in  hiftory,  the  denarius  did  not 
weigh  aDove  30  grains  ;  and  of  confequence,  as  25  nuift 
have  gone  to  the  gold  lblidus,  of  which  there  were  fix  in 
the  ounce,  130  denarii  mull  have  gone  to  the  ounce  of 
gold.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  word  xeganov 
was  only  another  name  for  the  denarius  when  much  re¬ 
duced  in  fize  ;  probably  owfing  to  the  great  fearcity  of 
filver  in  Conftantinople,  though  in  the  Same  city  there 
was  plenty  of  gold  ;  and  of  confequence,  the  gold  folidus 
was  never  diminifiied,  “  For  Montefquieu  (lays  our  au¬ 
thor)  has  well  obferved,  that  gold  mult  be  common  where 
filver  is  rare:  hence  gold  was  the  common  regulation  of 
accounts  in  the  Ealtern  empire.”  The  d'uiEga.-nov  met 
with  in  ancient  authors,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  was 
merely  an  improper  name  for  the  milliarenjis,  when,  on 
account  of  the  fearcity  of  filver,  the  denarius  was  reduced, 
and  no  milliarenfes  coined  ;  (o  that  the  current  milliarenfis 
of  former  reigns  happened  to  be  double  to  the  denarius 
or  centenonialis.  The  quinarius  diminilhes  in  fize  along 
with  the  other  coin  -  ;  thofe  of  Augultus  weighing  30 
grains,  of  Severus  25,  of  Conftantine  20,  of  Juftinian  12, 
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and  of  Hernclius  only  5.  A  new  filver  coinage  feems  to 
have  taken  place  after  the  days  of  this  emperor  ;  as  the 
little  we  then  meet  with,  which  in  the  bed:  cabinets  fcarcely 
exceeds  a  dozen  of  coins,  confifts  entirely  of  large  un- 
fhapely  pieces  of  coarfe  metal. 

2.  The  confular  denarius  contained  alfofour  filver  feftertii, 
till  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  when  it  was  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  coin  the  feftertius  in  brafs,  as  it  continued  to  be 
ever  afterwards.  “The  very  laft  filver  feftertius  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton)  which  appears,  is  one  with  a  head  of 
Mercury, and  H.S.  on  the  reverfea  caduceus  p.  sepvllivs  ; 
who  appears  to  be  the  p.  sepvllivs  Macer  of  the  denarii 
of  Julius  Casfar.  If  fo,  as  is  mod:  probable,  the  feftertius 
was  coined  in  filver  dov\  n  to  Augultus  ;  and  it  is  of  courfe 
rsot  to  be  expected  that  any  of  brafs  can  appear  till  Au- 
guftus,  under  whom  they  are  quite  common.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  feen  no  coin  which  could  be  a  confular  brafs  fefter¬ 
tius  ;  and,  though  we  have  certainly  brafs  dupondii  of 
Caefar,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the  brafs  feftertius 
was  firft  coined  by  Augultus.  Not  one  filver  feftertius 
appears  during  the  whole  imperial  period,  yet  we  know 
that  the  feftertius  was  the  molt  common  of  all  filver  coins. 
The  confular  feftertii  of  filver,  marked  H.  S.  are  not  un¬ 
common,  nor  the  quinarii ;  but  the  latter  are  very  fcarce 
of  all  the  emperors,  if  we  except  one  inftance,  the  ASIA 
recepta  of  Augulius.” 

The  Roman  gold  coinage  was  (till  later  than  that  of  filver. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  “gold  was  coined  fixty-two  years  af¬ 
ter  filver ;  and  the  fcruple  went  for  60  felterces.  It  was 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  coin  40  pieces  out  of  the 
pound  of  gold.  And  our  princes  have  by  degrees  dimi- 
nilhed  their  weight  to  45  in  the  pound.”  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  pieces  which  ftill  remain  ;  for  we  have 
that  very  coin  weighing  a  fcruple,  which  went  for  ao 
fefterces.  On  one  fide  is  the  head  of  Mars,  and  on  the 
other  an  eagle  ;  and  it  is  marked  xx.  We  have  another 
coin  of  the  fame  kind,  but  double,  marked  xxxx  ;  and 
its  triple,  marked  iJ/X  or  60;  the  -J,  being  the  old  nu¬ 
meral  charat5Ier  for  50.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  difcoverer 
of  this,  treats  other  medallifts  with  great  afperity.  Savot 
and  Hardouin  are  mentioned  by  name ;  the  latter  (he  fays) 
is  “  ignorant  of  common  fenfe  ;”  and  neither  he  nor  Savot 
could  explain  it  but  by  reading  backward  ;  put  the  1]/  for 
the  Roman  V,  and  thus  making  it  xv.  Other  readings 
have  been  given  by  various  medallifts,  but  none  have  hit 
upon  the  true  one  excepting  our  author,  though  the  coin 
itfelf  led  to  it;  being  juft  three  times  the  weight  of  that 
marked  xx.  We  have  likewife  half  the  largelt  coin, 
which  is  marked  xxx,  and  which  weighs  26  grains;  the 
fmalleft  is  only  17  J  ;  the  xxxx  weighs  34;  and  the  lx,  or 
drachma,  53.  There  is  alio  the  didrachm  of  this  coinage, 
of  106  grains. 

The  aurei,  or  Roman  gold  coins,  were  at  firft  48  in  the 
pound  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  diminilhed  in  number  to 
40,  owing  to  an  augmentation  in  the  weight  of  each  coin. 
In  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  aureus  weighed  no  lefs  than  from 
164  to  168  grains,  and  there  were  only  30  in  the  pound  ; 
but  fuch  confufion  in  the  coinage  was  introduced  by  that 
conqueror,  that  no  perfon  could  know  exaftly  w  hat  he 
was  worth.  Till  this  time  the  aureus  feems  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  of  the  value  of  30  filver  denarii,  about  one  pound 
lterling  ;  for  about  that  lime  it  was  enlarged  a  whole  third, 
that  it  might  ftill  be  equivalent  to  the  full  number  of  de¬ 
narii.  But,  after  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  the  arts 
and  manners  of  Greece  became  obje&s  of  imitation  to 
the  Romans,  the  aureus  fell  to  40  in  the  pound,  probably 
•when  Sylla  had  abdicated  his  diftatorfhip.  Thus,  being 
reduced  near  to  the  fcale  of  the  Greek  p/gvtro;,  it  paft'ed 
for  20  denarii,  as  the  latter  did  for  as  many  drachmas,  be¬ 
ing  in  currency  i3s.4d.  fterling.  “This  (fays  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton)  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  we  know  from  Sue¬ 
tonius,  that  Julius  Ctefar  brought  from  Gaul  fo  much 
gold,  that  it  lold  ior  nine  times  its  weight  of  filver;  but 
the  Gallic  gold  was  of  a  very  bafe  fort.” 

I12  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  aureus  was  valued  at  sco 


feftertii,  or  25  filver  denarii,  at  which  it  continued  till  the 
time  of  Ileliogabalus,  when  it  fell  to  about  92  grains  at  a 
medium,  or  rofe  in  number  to  55  in  the  pound.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip,  during  which  the  city  completed  itsthou- 
fandth  year,  the  aureus  was  coined  of  two  or  three  tizes. 
Thefe  are  imprefled  with  a  head  of  Rome  on  one  fide,  and 
various  figures  on  the  other;  but  the  workmanfhip  is  fo 
rude,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftruck  in  fome 
of  the  more  uncivilized  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
practice  of  having  different  gold  coins,  however*  continued 
under  Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  his  fucceflors.  In  the 
time  of  Gallienus,  they  were  of  30,  65,  and  from  86  to  93, 
grains;  the  double  aurei  being  from  17a  to  183^  grains; 
but  the  aureus  properly  fo  called  Was  from  86  to  93  ;  thofe 
of  30  and  32  being  the  tricntes  aurei  of  the  Hiftoriae  Au- 
guftte  Scriptores  ;  while  the  larger,  from  62  to  65,  are  to 
be  accounted  double  trientes,  and  were  perhaps  called  mi- 
nuti  aurei.  The  value  of  thefe  different  fizes  of  aurei  is 
not  known.  • 

That  Aurelian  made  fome  alteration  in  the  coin  is  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofesit  to  have  been  only  in 
the  gold  ;  becaufe  under  him  and  his  fucceffor  Probus, 
the  common  aureus  was  of  100  grains,  a  fize  confined  to 
thofe  emperors;  there  are  likewife  halves  of  about  50 
grains;  and  double  aurei, commonly  of  very  fine  workman- 
ihip,  of  upwards  of  200  grains.  In  the  time  of  Gallienus, 
the  precious  metal  was  fo  common,  that  this  emperor  vied 
in  magnificence  with  Nero  and  Ileliogabalus.  Aurelian, 
who  plundered  the  rich  city  of  Palmyra,  and  thus  became’ 
m after  of  the  treafures  of  the  eaft,  obtained  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  gold,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  produced  by- 
nature  in  greater  plenty  than  filver.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  during  this  emperor’s  reign  there  was  a  rebellion 
among  the  money-coiners,  which  could  not  be  quelled 
but  by  the  deltruftion  of  feveral  thoufands  ;  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  afcribes  to  his  having  ordered  the  gold  to  be 
reftored  to  its  former  fize,  but  to  go  for  no  more  filver 
than  it  formerly  did.  “So  very  little  filver  (fays  he)  oc¬ 
curs  of  this  period,  that  it  is  plain  no  alteration  in  the 
filver  produced  the  war  with  the  moneyers  ;  and  in  the 
brafs  he  made  no  change  ;  or,  if  he  had,  it  were  ftrange 
that  fuch  commotions  fhould  arife  about  fo  trifling  a  metal. 
But  if,  as  appears  from  the  coins,  he  ordered  the  aureus, 
which  had  fallen  from  80  grains,  to  be  railed  to  about 
100,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  contractors  ihouid  be  in  an 
uproar;  for  a  whole  quarter  of  their  coinage,  amounting, 
as  would  feem,  to  all  their  profits,  was  loft.  Aurelian 
judged,  that,  when  he  found  gold  fo  common  in  the  eaft, 
it  was  equally  fo  in  the  weft;  and  that  the  moneyers  muft 
have  made  a  moft  exorbitant  profit;  but  Ills  ideas  on  this 
fubject  were  partial  and  unjuft;  and  after  his  (hort  reign, 
which  did  not  exceed  five  months  from  the  time  of  tiie 
alteration,  the  gold  returned  to  its  former  courfe  ;  though 
a  few  pieces  occur  of  Aurelian’s  ftandard,  ftruck,  as 
would  feem,  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Probus 
his  fuccefTor. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Conftantine,  the  aureus 
weighed  between  70  and  80  grains;  but  in  his  reion  it 
was  changed  for  the  folidus,  of  which  fix  went  to  the 
ounce  of  gold,  which  palled  for  14  milliarenfes  ar.d  2 5 
denarii,  as  before;  the  value  of  filver  being  now  to  gold 
as  14  to  1.  This  new  coin  continued  of  the  fame  vai 
to  the  final  downfal  of  the  Conftantinopoiitan  empire; 
gold  being  always  very  plentiful  in  that  city,  though  fi¬ 
ver  became  more  and  more  fcarce.  Trie  loiidus  was 
worth  12s.  fterling.  Mr.  Pinkerton  argues  with  great 
probability,  “that,  had  any  change  in  the  coinage  taken 
place  between  the  time  of  Conftantine  and  Theodofius, 
that  is,  in  lefs  than  fifty  years,  the  laws  of  that  period, 
which  are  all  in  the  Theodoiian  Code,  muft  have  noticed 
it.”  To  this  and  other  arguments  upon  the  fubjeff,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  adds  the  fcllovCmg  obfervaiion  upon  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver:  “As  a  ftate  advances  to  its  height, 
gold  increafes  in  value  ;  and,  as  a  ftate  declines,  it  de- 
creafes,  providing  the  metals  are  kept  on  a  par  as  to  pu¬ 
rity. 
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rity.  Hence  we  may  argue,  that  gold  decreafed  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  filver  perhaps  four  or  five  centuries,  furnifhed  mod 
European  kingdoms  with  gold  in  coin,  which  otherwile 
would,  from  their  want  of  arts  and  of  intercourfe  w  ith  the 
eaft,  then  the  grand  feminary  of  that  metal,  have  almoit 
been  ignorant  of  what  gold  was.”  Thefe  geld  coins  were 
called  Bezants  in  Europe,  becaufe  fent  from  Byzantium 
or  Conftantinople  ;  and  were  folidi  of  the  old  fcale,  fix  to 
the  ounce.  In  Byzantine  writers,  the  folidus  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  nomifnia,  or  ‘  the  coin  cry/mos ,  becaufe  of  gold  ;  hy- 
perperos,  from  its  being  refined  with  fire,  or  from  its  being 
of  bright  gold  flaming  like  fire.  The  folidi  alfo,  as  the 
curd  formerly,  received  names  from  the  princes  whole 
portraits  they  bore ;  as  Mickelati ,  Alanuelati.  Solidus  is  a 
term  ufed  alfo  for  the  aureus  by  Apuleius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  the  Philofopher  ;  nay,  as  early  as 
in  the  praetorian  edicts  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  was 
then  a  diftinftion  from  the  femijfis,  or  half.  In  the  time 
of  Valerian,  when  aurei  of  different  fizes  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  it  became  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  the  particular 
aurei  meant.  Hence  in  the  Imperial  Refcripts,  publiflied 
by  the  Hiltorise  Auguftae  Scriptores,  Valerian  ufes  the 
term  Philippeos  nojlri  vultus,  for  the  common  aurei.  Au- 
felian  ufes  the  fame  term  aurei  Phi/ippei,  for  the  aurei  which 
he  had  reftored  to  their  fize  in  fome  degree.  Gallienus 
ufes  aurei  Valeriani  for  his  father’s  coins.  Aurei  Antoni- 
niani  are  likewife  put  by  Valerian  for  coins  of  the  early 
Antonini,  of  fuperior  ftandard  to  any  then  ufed. 

In  the  firft  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts;  the femiflis,  of  60  feftertii ;  the  tre- 
mjfls,  or  third,  of  40  ;  the  fourth,  the  name  of  which  is 
not  mentioned,  of  305  and  the  fcrupulum  of  20.  But  in  a 
fhort  time  all  of  thefe  fell  into  difufe,  except  the  femijjis ,  or 
half,  which  is  extremely  fcarce  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  that 
few  of  them  were  ftruck.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pinkerton),  that  the  femiflis  was  called  a 
denarius  aureus.  The  aureus  itfelf  indeed  had  this  name  ; 
but  the  name  of  quinarius  is  applied  to  the  femiflis  with 
greater  propriety  than  the  former.  Trientes,  or  tremiflis  of 
gold,  are  found  of  Valerian  and  his  fon  Gallienus,  and 
weigh  about  30  grains.  Thofe  of  Salonina  the  wife  of 
Gallienus  weigh  33  grains.  Under  the  Conftantinopolitan 
empire,  tremiffes  again  make  their  appearance  ;  and,  from 
the  time  of  Valentinian  downwards,  the  thirds  are  the 
molt  common  coins  of  gold,  being  worth  about  4s.  fter- 
ling.  The  femiflis  is  likewife  mentioned,  but  none  oc¬ 
cur  earlier  than  the  time  of  Bafilifcus.  The  gold  tremif- 
fis  was  the  pattern  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  gold  coins; 
as  the  filver  denarius,  in  its  diminiflied  itate,  was  of  the 
Gothic  and  Saxon  penny. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  account  of  the  Roman  money  with 
fome  remarks  concerning  the  mint,  and  method  of  coinage. 
This  at  firft  feems  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
quaeftor.  About  the  time  that  filver  was  firft  coined  in  Rome, 
266  B.C.  the  triumviri  monetalcs  were  created.  They  were  at 
firft  of  fenatorial  rank,  but  were  by  Auguftus  chofen  from 
among  the  equeftrian ;  and  the  title  of  triumviri  was  conti¬ 
nued  till  after  the  time  of  Caracalla  ;  but  under  Aurelian 
there  was  probably  but  one  mafterof  the  mint,  called  ratio¬ 
nales and  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  the  change  took 
place  under  Gallienus.  He  feems  alfo  to  have  permitted 
the  provincial  cities  to  coin  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  to 
have  altered  the  form  of  the  mints  in  the  capital,  and  to 
have  ordered  them  all  to  ftrike  money  with  Latin  legends, 
and  of  the  fame  forms;  as  in  his  time  we  firft  meet  with 
coins  of  mint-marks  of  cities  and  of  offices.  The  violent 
infurreftion  which  took  place  in  his  reign  has  already 
been  mentioned,  as  well  as  its  probable  caufe ;  and  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  fhown,  that  the  concealed  enemies  of  Aure¬ 
lian  took  fuch  advantage  of  this  infurreftion,  that  it  coft 
7000  of  his  bell  troops-before  it  could  be  quelled.  About 
this  time  the  procurator  monetee  feems  to  have  fucceeded  the 
rationalis  as  dire&or  of  the  mint.  In  the  colonies,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  mint  feems  to  have  been  given  to  the  de¬ 
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which  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton),  though  generally  of  rude 
invention,  and  ruder  execution,  are  yet  often  interefting 
and  important.” 

The  engraving  of  the  ancient  dies  ufed  in  coinage  was  a 
work  of  much  genius  and  labour  ;  and,  at  Rome,  Greek  ar- 
tills  were  generally  employed  in  it ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
a  matter  of  great  furprife,  that  fcarcely  any  two  ancient 
coins  are  to  be  found  exactly  the  fame.  Hence  fome  an¬ 
tiquaries  have  imagined,  that  only  a  fingle  coin  was  thrown 
oft  from  each  die.  M.  Beauvais  informs  us,  that  the  only 
two  Roman  imperial  coins  of  the  firft  times  which  he  had 
feen  perfectly  alike  were  thofe  of  the  emperor  Galba;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  that  a  per¬ 
fect  fimilarity  betwixt  two  medals  is  a  very  great  reafon 
for  fuppofing  one  of  them  to  be  forged.  “  It  mud  alfo  be 
obferved  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton),  that  the  differences  in 
coins,  apparently  from  the  fame  die,  are  often  fo  minute 
as  to  efcape  an  eye  not  ufed  to  microfcopic  obfervatione 
of  this  fort.  But  it  would  be  furprifing  if  any  two  an¬ 
cient  coins  were  now  found  ftruck  with  the  fame  die ; 
for  out  of  each  million  iffued,  not  above  one  has  reached 
us.  Dies  foon  give  way  by  the  violence  of  the  work  5 
and  the  ancients  had  no  puncheons  nor  matrices,  but  were 
forced  to  engrave  many  dies  for  the  fame  coin.  Even  in 
our  mint,  upon  fending  for  a  ftiilling’s-worth  of  new  half¬ 
pence,  it  will  appear  that  three  or  four  dies  have  been 
ufed.  Sometimes  the  obverfe  of  the  die  gives  way,  fome- 
times  the  reverfe;  but  among  us  it  is  renewed  by  pun¬ 
cheons,  chough  with  variations  in  the  lettering  or  other 
minute  ftrokes ;  while  the  ancients  were  forced  to  recur 
to  another  die  differently  engraven.  The  engravers  of 
the  die  were  called  calatores-,  other  officers  employed  in 
the  mint  were  the  fpedatores,  expedatores,  or  nummularii . 
The  melters  were  ftyled  fujarii,  Jlatuarii,  and  Jlaturarii j 
thofe  who  adjufted  the  weight  were  called  eequatores  mone- 
tarum  ;  thofe  who  put  the  pieces  into  the  di e,fuppof tores  ; 
and  thofe  who  ftruck  them,  malleatores.  At  the  head  of 
each  office  was  an  officer  named  primictrius ,  and  the  fore¬ 
man  was  named  optio  et  exador." 

In  order  to  affilt  the  high  relief  on  the  coins,  the  metal, 
after  being  melted  and  refined,  was  caft  into  bullets,  as 
appears  from  the  ancient  coins  not  being  cut  or  filed  on 
the  edges,  but  often  cracked,  and  always  rough  and  un¬ 
equal.  Thefe  bullets  were  then  put  into  the  die,  and 
received  the  impreflion  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  ham¬ 
mer,  though  fometimes  a  machine  appears  to  have  been 
ufed  for  this  purpofe;  for  Boiterue  informs  us,  that  there 
W3S  a  pidlure  of  the  Roman  mintage  in  a  grotto  near 
Baiae,  where  a  machine  was  reprefented  holding  up  a  large 
ftone  as  if  to  let  it  fall  fuddenly,  and  ftrike  the  coin  at 
once.  None  of  the  ancient  money  was  caft  in  moulds, 
excepting  the  moft  ancient  and  very  large  Roman  brafs, 
commonly  called  weights,  and  other  Italian  pieces  of  that 
fort ;  all  the  reft  being  mere  forgeries  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times.  Some  Roman  moulds  which  have  been  found 
are  a  proof  of  this;  and  from  thefe  fome  medallifts  have 
erroneoufly  imagined  that  the  ancients  firft  caft  their  mo¬ 
ney  in  moulds,  and  then  ftamped  it,  in  order  to  make  the 
impreflion  more  clear  and  fliarp. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
crenating  the  edges  of  their  coins,  which  they  did  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  regular  notches  upon  them;  and  of  this  kind  we 
find  fome  of  the  Syrian  and  ancient  confular  coins,  with  a 
few  others.  The  former  were  caft  in  this  fliape,  and  then 
liruck  ;  but  the  latter  were  created  by  inciflon,  to  prevent 
forgery,  by  fliowing  the  infide  of  the  metal ;  however,  the 
ancient  forgers  alfo  found  out  a  method  of  imitating  this  j 
for  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  he  had  a  Roman  con¬ 
fular  coin,  of  which  the  incifions,  like  the  reft,  were  plated 
with  filver  over  the  copper. 

The  high  (late  of  prefervation  in  which  ancient  coins 
are  ufually  found,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Hancar- 
ville.  He  ohferves,  that  the  chief  jeafonis  the  cuftom  of 
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die  ancients  always  to  bury  one  or  more  coins  with  their 
dead,  in  order  to  pay  for  their  paffage  over  the  river  Styx. 
“  From  Phidon  of  Argos  (fays  he)  to  Conftantine  I.  are 
56  generations  :  and  from  Magna  Grsecia  to  the  Euphrates, 
from  Cyrene  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  Grecian  arts  prevailed, 
and  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  30,000,000.  There 
died,  therefore,  in  that  time  and  region,  not  Iefs  than  ten 
thoufand  millions  of  people,  all  of  whom  had  coins  of 
one  fort  or  other  buried  with  them.  The  tombs  were 
facred  and  untouched  ;  and  afterwards  negledled,  till 
modern  curiofity  or  chance  began  to  difclofe  them.  The 
urn  of  Flavia  Valentina,  in  Mr.  Townley’s  capital  collec¬ 
tion,  contained  feven  brafs  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Heliogabalus.  Such  are  generally  black,  from  being 
burnt  with  the  dead.  The  bed  and  freftieft  coins  were 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions  from  refpefl  to  the  dead  ;  and 
hence  their  fine  confervation.  At  Syracufe  a  fkeleton 
.■was  found  in  a  tonib,  with  a  beautiful  gold  coin 
in  its  mouth ;  and  innumerable  other  inltances  might 
be  given,  for  hardly  is  a  funeral  urn  found  without 
coins.  Other  incidents  alfo  confpire  to  furnifh 
us  with  numbers  of  ancient  coins,  though  the  above- 
recited  circumftance  be  the  chief  caufe  of  perfeft  con¬ 
fervation.  In  Sicily,  the  filver  coins  with  the  head  of 
Proferpine  were  found  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  weigh  600 
French  livres  or  pounds.  In  the  1 6th  century,  60,000 
Roman  coins  were  found  at  Modena,  thought  to  be  a 
military  cheft  hid  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  when 
Qtho  was  defisnted  by  Vitellius.  Near  Bred,  in  the  year 
1760,  between  20  and  30,000  Roman  coins  were  found. 
A  treafure  of  gold  coins  of  Lyfimachus  was  found  at 
Deva  on  the  Marus  ;  and  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  and  Paufan. 
in  Attic,  tell  that  he  was  defeated  by  the  Getae;  at  which 
time  this  treafure  feems  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands.” 

On  Plate  II.  the  following  Roman  coins  are  repre- 
fented.  Fig.  16.  A  denarius  of  Pompey  the  Great; 
from  Pinkerton.  Fig.  17.  A  reverfe  of  Claudius,  in  firft 
brafs.  18.  A  reverfe  of  Adrian  ;  19.  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
ao.  A  reverfe  of  Commodus;  21.  another  of  Commodus, 
the  Apollo  Monets,  in  fird  brafs,  from  Dr.  Hunter’s  col¬ 
lection,  fo  often  quoted,  22.  A  reverfe  of  Severus.  13. 
A  reverfe  of  Maximianus,  in  third  brafs.  The  fame 
occurs  on  the  back  of  fome  coins  of  Dioclefian,  Severus, 
and  Condantine. 

Figs.  14,  25,  26,  are  three  medals  of  Pifcennius  Niger, 
A.  D.  194.  No  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors  who 
reigned  during  the  higher  empire  are  more  rare  than 
thofe  of  Pefcennius  Niger  ;  they  were  faid  to  be  fomewhat 
fcarcer  in  filver  than  in  brafs ;  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquaries,  there  was  not  one  extant  in  gold, 
though  there  have  been  counterfeits.  At  length,  in  July 
1748,  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  medals  in  the  French 
king’s  cabinet,  obtained  one  by  the  following  means. 
A  barefooted  Carmelite  of  the  convent  of  Paris  fhowed 
him  a  letter,  which  he  had  received  from  one  of  his  own 
order  at  Marfeilles,  who  lately  arrived  from  the  Levant, 
where  he  had  been  employed  as  a  miflionary.  His  cor- 
.refpondent  acquainted  him,  that  he  had  a  gold  medal 
of  Pefcennius,  which  the  curious  at  Marfeilles  were  de- 
firous  to  purchafe,  and  had  offered  him  a  confiderable 
fum  for  it ;  but,  as  he  hoped  to  get  more  at  Paris,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  was  not  in  the  king’s  cabinet,  he  defired  him 
to  let  him  know  that,  as  alfo  what  value  Mr.  de  Boze 
put  upon  it.  His  anfwer  was,  that  he  would  certainly 
give  a  good  price  for  it,  if  it  was  ancient;  but  that  he 
could  offer  nothing  till  he  had  feen  it.  The  owner  there¬ 
fore  brought  him  the  medal,  which  was  fair,  well  pre- 
ferved,  and  free  from  any  thing  which  might  occafion 
the  leaft  fufpicion  ;  fo  that  he  valued  it  confiderably 
higher  than  what  had  before  been  offered,  and  imme¬ 
diately  purchafed  it  „for  the  king.  Soon  after  he  fhowed 
it  to  the  greateft  connoiffeurs  and  mod  curious  perfons 
at  Paris,  who  were  charmed  with  the  fight  of  fo  valuable 
and  unexpected  a  medal  in  the  royal  cabinet.  And  many, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  being  defirous  of  a  draught 
of  it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  engraved ;  together  with  a  Greek 
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medallion  in  filver,  no  lefs  rare  in  its  kind,  of  the  fame 
emperor,  which  is  alfo  in  the  fame  cabinet,  having  been 
purchafed  at  London  by  Mr.  Vaillant  of  Mr.  Falkner, 
father  of  fir  Everard.  The  gold  medal,  fig.  24,  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  Pefcennius  Niger  crowned  with 
laurel,  with  this  legend,  imp.  caes.  c.  pesc.  Niger, 
ivstvs.  avg.  And  on  the  reverfe,  the  goddefs  Con¬ 
cord,  reprefented  by  a  female  figure  handing,  with  a 
diadem  on  her  head,  one  of  her  hands  elevated,  and  a 
double  horn  of  plenty  in  the  other;  and  round  the  figure 
only  the  word  concordia;  for  the  letters  pp,  placed 
below  in  the  field,  on  the  two  fides  of  the  figure,  being 
the  ufual  abbreviation  of  pater  patriae,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  part  of  the  infcription  furrounding  the 
head  of  Pefcennius.  The  filver  medal,  fig.  25.  is  in- 
cribed  with  Greek  characters ;  as  is  the  copper  one  (fig. 
26.)  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet,  ftruckat  Antioch,  and  laid 
to  be  unique.  The  fimilarity  of  countenance  is  admirably 
preferved  in  all.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlvi.  No.  495. 

Fig.  27.  is  a  beautiful  gold  medallion  of  Tetricus,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Weft  about  A.  D.  268.  M.  Boze,  in  his 
“  Difcourfe  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus  illuf- 
trated  by  Medals,”  informs  us,  that  no  medallion  of  this 
emperor  in  any  metal  was  known  till  very  lately,  (1750.) 
when  he  procured  one  in  gold,  for  the  French  king’s  ca¬ 
binet,  which  is  the  one  here  reprefented.  Tetricus  was 
a  governor  of  Gaul  as  a  Roman  province  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Marius,  the  emperor  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  he  was  eleCted  his  fucceffor.  The  ^Edui, 
who  applied  to  Claudius  for  afltftance,  oppofed  at  that 
time  the  government  of  Tetricus;  whofe  medals  give  us 
a  more  noble  idea  of  him,  from  the  ufe  he  made  of  his 
victories.  For  in  fome  of  thefe  he  is  reprefented,  not  as  a 
warrior,  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  plenty,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  sal  vs  avgvstorvm,  intimating  that  moderation 
in  fuccefs  is  the  true  grandeur  and  fafety  of  princes.  And 
in  others  are  feen  the  figures  of  feveral  temples  ereCted  by 
him,  fome  of  them  in  a  circular  fornv  like  the  Pantheon, 
with  the  legend  paci.  And  to  thefe  happy  times  M.  de 
Boze  refers  the  curious  gold  medallion  mentioned  above, 
which  reprefents  Tetricus  as  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
drefled  in  the  toga  palmata,  or  confular  robe,  which  was 
alfo  worn  in  triumphs.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  an 
olive-branch,  and  a  fceptre,  with  the  Roman  eagle  on  the 
top,  in  his  left;  and  round  his  image  is  this  infcription, 
imperator  tetricvs  avgvstvs.  But  the  reverfe,  if  it 
has  one,  muft  remain  unknown  ;  fince  the  medal  is  fo  fixed 
in  the  gold  box  which  contains  it,  that  they  cannot  be 
feparated  without  endangering  both.  And  the  radiated 
circle  of  gold,  with  which  it  is  encompaffed,  is  defigned 
only  to  adorn  and  enlarge  it. 

Medals  and  Coins  of  other  Nations. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  chiefly  of  medals  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  but  we  muft  not  omit  to  notice  thofe  of  other 
ancient  nations;  premifing  that  by  ancient  coins  all  pre¬ 
ceding  the  ninth  century,  or  age  of  Charlemagne,  are 
meant ;  and  all  pofterior  to  that  period  are  modern. 

Of  Ancient  Coins. 

No  coins  are  found  which  can  even  be  imagined  to  be« 
long  to  the  Affyrian,  Median,  or  Babylonian,  kings.  The 
oldeft  coins  found  in  their  empire  are  palpably  Perfian, 
and  fimilar  to  the  Greek.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  coined  money  till  after  the  Greeks  had  let 
the  example.  No  Phoenicians  were  ever  found  of  much 
antiquity;  and  not  one  without  both  obverfe  and  reverfe; 
nor  are  any  of  them  older  than  about  400  years  before  our 
era.  Weight  alone  was  ufed  in  the  famous  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture;  and  in  Egypt 
coinage  was  unknown,  not  a  coin  with  an  hieroglyphic 
being  found  ;  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  mummies  there 
are  only  thin  broad  pieces  of  undamped  gold,  to  pay 
Charon’s  fare.  India  appears  to  have  no  claim  to  an  early 
ufe  of  coinage.  No  Indian  or  Chinefe  coins  exift  till 
within  a  late  period ;  and  thofe  of  both  countries  are  fo 
9  Y  rude 
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rude  as  fcarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  Voltaire  mentions  a 
collection  of  ancient  Chinefe  and  Indian  coins. made  by 
the  emperor  of  China  in  1700;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  confided  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
money  which  had  been  introduced  into  thefe  countries. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Lydian  coins  feem  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  in  Alia  5  but  thefe  unfortunately  have  no  legends; 
fo  that  mere  conjecture  only  determines  the  ancient  coins 
of  eleCtrum  and  filver  found  in  Afia,  and  different  from 
the  Perfian,  to  belong  to  Lydia.  Croefus  coined  gold  into 
a  form  which  he  called  Jlaters ;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  men¬ 
tions  a  very  ancient  gold  coin  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  cabinet, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  one  of  thefe.  It  has  a 
globous  figure,  with  indented  marks  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fifh  held  out  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a  fword  depending  in  the  right.  It  weighs 
four  drachms;  which  Jofephus  tells  us  was  the  weight  of 
the  Lydian  gold  coins.  In  the  fame  collection  are  other 
gold  coins  little  inferior  in  antiquity;  the  moft  ancient 
of  which,  our  author  fuppofes,  may  have  been  coined  by 
the  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  as  coinage  paffed  through  them 
to  Greece.  They  are  of  admirable  workman fh ip,  and  as 
much  fuperior  to  the  beft  Sicilian  coins  as  the  latter  are 
to  all  the  reft  in  the  world.  Thefe  gold  coins  are  all 
extremely  pale ;  owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  in  re¬ 
fining  gold. 

Perfian  coins  were  firft  ftruck  by  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
■whence  they  had  the  name  of  darics.  They  are  of  gold, 
and  generally  have  the  figure  of  an  archer;  (fig.  3.)  they 
weigh  about  four  drachms ;  and  fome  occur  with  the  in¬ 
dented  mark  on  one  fide,  while  others  have  figures  upon 
both.  The  filver  coins  have  generally  a  king  in  a  chariot 
of  two  horfes,  with  a  charioteer,  and  fometirnes  another 
figure  on  foot  behind,  on  the  obverfe  :  while  the  reverie 
prefents  a  fhip,  fometirnes  a  ram,  bull,  or  other  animal. 
The  gold  coins,  which  only  had  the  title  of  darics,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  having  been  melted  down,  as  is  fuppofed, 
and  recoined  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  conqueft  of 
Afia.  There  is  a  fecond  feries  of  Perfian  coins  begin¬ 
ning  with  Artaxares,  or  Artaxerxes,  who  overthrew  the 
Parthian  monarchy  about  the  year  210.  Thefe  are  large 
and  thin,  with  the  king’s  buft  on  one  fide  and  the  altar 
of  Mithras  on  the  other;  generally  with  a  human  figure 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  coins  continue  till  the  year  636, 
when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Thefe  have 
only  Perfian  letters  upon  them,  which  have  never  been 
explained  by  any  antiquaries.  Mr.  Pinkerton  fays,  that 
they  feem  to  partake  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Alanic. 

The  Hebrew  fliekels,  originally  didrachms,  but  after 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  tetradrachms,  are  almoft  all 
forgeries  of  modern  Jews,  as  well  as  the  brafs  coins  with 
Samaritan  characters  upon  them.  They  have  all  a  fprig 
upon  one  fide  and  a  vale  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
fays,  that  the  adinillion  of  one  of  them  into  a  cabinet 
would  almoft  be  a  difgrace  to  it. 

Phcenician  and  Punic  coins  are  very  interefting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  thefe  nations. 
The  alphabets  have  been  cleared  by  their  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages.  The  coins  of  Palmvra 
come  under  the  fame  denomination  with  the  former,  Pal¬ 
myra  being  a  Syrian  city. 

The  Etrufcan  coins  have  the  characters  of  that  nation, 
■which  have  been  explained  by  their  affinity  to  the  Pelaf- 
gic,  or  oldeft  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Spanifh  coins  are  infcribed  with  two  or  three  al¬ 
phabets  allied  to  the  old  Greek  or  Punic  ;  but  the  infcrip- 
tions  have  not  been  fufficiently  explained. 

Gaulifh  coins  are  numerous;  but  the  moft  ancient  un¬ 
fortunately  have  no  legends;  and,  even  after  the  Greek 
letters  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by  a  colony  at  Mar- 
feilles,  the  legends'are  very  difficult  to  be  explained. 

From  a  paffage  in  Caefar’s  Commentaries,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  Bntons  ufed  fome  kind  of  coins  even  in 
his  time.,  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  fome  rude 


coins  of  copper  very  much  mingled  with  tin  are  frequently 
found  in  England;  which,  he  fuppofes,  may  be  fome  of 
the  ancient  Britifh  money.  They  are  of  the  fize  of  a  di¬ 
drachm,  the  common  form  of  the  nummus  aureus  among 
the  ancients.  After  the  time  of  Csefar,  coinage  increafed 
among  the  Britons;  and  there  are  many  found  of  Cuno- 
belinus,  who  was  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  educated, 
as  it  has  been  faid,  in  the  court  of  Auguftus.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Suetonius  and  Dio.  Thefe  coins  of  Cunobe- 
linus  are  the  only  ones  apparently  Britifh.  Moft  of  them 
yet  found  have  cvno  on  one  fide  5  with  an  ear  of  wheat, 
a  kind  of  a  head  of  Janus,  or  fome  fuch  fymbol ;  and 
often  camv,  thought  to  be  the  initials  of  Camulodanum, 
on  the  other  fide,  with  a  boar  and  tree,  a  Centaur,  and  a 
variety  of  other  badges.  They  have  likewife  frequently 
the  word  tascia  upon  them,  which  has  not  yet  been  fa- 
tisfaCtorily  explained.  See  fig.  28. 

The  Gothic  coins  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  ths 
time  of  Charlemagne,  have  the  Roman  characters  upon 
them.  The  Italian  coins  are  moftly  of  the  fize  of  final! 
brafs;  and  in  this  way  we  meet  with  coins  of  Athalaric, 
Theodali3t,  Wittigez,  and  other  Gothic  princes.  Many 
others  occur,  the  infcriptions  of  which,  though  meant  for 
Roman,  are  fo  perverted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Of  Modern  Coins. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  down  to  the  revival  of 
literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  mo¬ 
dern  coins  are  fo  very  rude,  that  curiofity  is  the  iole  in¬ 
ducement  to  examine  them.  Without  dates  or  epochs, 
they  cannot  ferve  one  purpofe  of  utility.  The  very  por¬ 
traits  found  on  them  are  fo  uncouth,  that  the  human  face 
divine  is  hardly  difcernible.  The  reveries  always  bear  a 
moft  beautiful  crofs  garnifhed  with  pellets,  or  a  difh  of 
fome  fuch  excellent  flavour.  Yet  1'uch  is  the  luft  of' 
curiofity,  of  completing  a  feries,  or  of  felf-lovarindulged 
in  the  extreme,  by  pollefting  a  bauble  which  nobody  elfe 
does,  that  ten  or  twenty  guineas  are  often  given  for  one 
of  thefe  pretty  little  things.  To  us,  however,  as  Britons, 
the  ftudy  of  thefe  coins  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  in¬ 
terefting,  as  they  furnith  monuments  illuftrating,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  perfons  or  aCtions,  in  the  glory  of  which  the 
common  palfion  of  national  vanity  W'annly  interefts  our 
affeCtions.  Thus,  the  noble  of  Edward  III.  on  which 
lie  appears  in  a  ftiip,  as  afteiting  the  Britilh  dominion  of 
the  ocean,  would,  though  uncouth  in  the  execution,  which 
it  by  no  means  is,  jultly  command  our  higheft  regard  and 
attention  ;  and  doubtlefs  any  patriot,  or  any  Briton,  would, 
even  in  thefe  days,  place  moft  jultly  a  higher  value  upon 
this  coin  than  upon  the  molt  perfect  medal  which  Grecian 
fkill  has  produced.  See  fig.  38.  Upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  are  inte¬ 
refting;  and' indeed  the  whole  Englifh  feries  muft  be  in¬ 
terefting  to  every  one  who  feels  himfelf  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  in  Englifh  hiltory. 

Beginning  with  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Afia,  the  coins 
of  Japan  firft  attract  notice.  Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold 
and  filver,  large  and  oval,  ftamped  with  little  ornaments 
and  characters. 

The  only  coins  of  China  are  in  copper,  about  the  fize 
of  a  farthing,  with  a  fquare  hole  through  the  middle,  in 
order  to  their  being  ftrung  for  the  convenience  of  enume¬ 
ration  or  of  carriage.  They  bear  an  infcription  in  Chi¬ 
nefe  characters,  expreffitig  the  year  of  the  prince’s  reign, 
^without  his  name,  diltinguifhed  as  the  “  Happy  year,”  the 
“Illultrious  year,”  and  the  like. 

The  coins  of  Tartary,  which  are  all  pofterior  to  Genghis- 
Khan,  are  rude,  and  generally  prelent  only  infcriptions. 

In  Thibet,  Pegu,  and  Siam,  the  coins  are  evidently  of 
late  origin,  and  generally  bearing  infcriptions  on  both 
lides.  Such  alio  are  thole  of  many  lmaller  ftates  in  Eaftern 
Afia. 

In  the  country  fo  celebrated  anciently  by  the  name  of 
India,  the  precept  of  Mahomet,  which  forbids  the  repre- 
ientation  of  any  living,  creature,  has  had  a  pernicious  effect 
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tspon  the  arts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  any  Indian 
coins  exift  before  the  time  of  the  moguls,  or  the  thirteenth 
Century.  Some  old  coins  have  been  found  near  Calcutta, 
of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  tin,  all  mixed  together.  On 
one  fide  they  bear  a  warrior  with  a  fword,  and  on  the 
other  an  Indian  female  idol.  The  later  coins  of  India  are 
■well  known,  fuchas  the  pagoda,  rupee,  and  cajli,  the  molt 
common  copper;  whence  cur  word.  All  th.ei'e  coins  are 
very  thick,  like  the  old  Egyptian.  On  one  remarkable 
fet  of  rupees,  are  prefented  the  twelve  Tigris,  a  lion  on  one 
of  them,  a  bull  on  another,  &c.  & c.  The  Portuguese, 
Englifn,  French,  and  Dutch,  fometimes  ftruck  coins  in 
their  fettlements  with  Perfian  irifcriptions  on  one  fide 
and  Latin  on  the  other.  Rupees  and  caflt  are  known  of 
Elizabeth,  of  Charles  II.  of  the  year  1730,  and  of  other 
periods. 

The  coins  of  Perfia  have  continued  on  the  Arabian 
model,  even  after  the  Arabian  caliphs  loft  their  dominion 
in  that  country  ;  and  bear  on  both  Tides  inscriptions  from 
the  Koran.  The  Perfian  copper,  however,  has  the  fun 
and  lion,  the  arms  of  Perfia,  on  one  fide. 

Of  Mann  us,  and  fome  other  petty  kings  in  Arabia,  we 
have  coins  during  the  imperial  period  of  Rome.  The 
brafs  coins  of  Haroun  A1  Rafchid,  the  Charlemagne  of 
Afia,  and  his  contemporary,  and  of  other  powerful  princes 
who  refided  at  Bagdad,  have  an  Arabic  infcription  on  the 
reverfe;  the  obverfe  is  a  mere  tranfcript  of  any  old  Greek 
or  Roman  coin  that  fell  in  the  way  of  the  moneyer.  The 
gold  and  filver  coins  have  many  infcriptions.  The  later 
Arabian  coins,  which  are  filver,  bear  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  prince  on  one  fide,  and  fome  Sentence  from  the 
Koran,  or  the  like,  upon  the  other.  The  more  modern 
are  in  the  fhape  of  a  fiihhook,  with  Arabic  infcriptions. 

No  regular  coinage  was  formed  by  the  Turks  till  they 
became  mailers  of  Conftantinople.  Their  coins  refemble 
thole  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  having  merely  infcriptions  on 
both  fides. 

The  coins  of  the  African  dates,  at  leal!  Such  as  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion,  have  merely  infcriptions  without 
any  figures:  thofe  of  the  internal  parts  are  unknown. 
No  coinage  was  tiled  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
the  only  civilized  nations  in  America  ;  but  La  Honton 
mentions  an  American  Savage  who  had  a  Square  medal  of 
copper  depending  from  his  neck:  Mr.  Pinkerton  fiippoles 
it  to  have  come  from  Japan. 

In  Italy,  when  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  ceafed 
■with  Oreftes,  in  the  year  476,  the  Gothic  kings  ftruck 
coins  till  Teias,  the  iaft  of  them,  was  conquered  in  552 
by  Narfes,  the  general  of  Jultinian.  Then  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  viceroys  for  the  Byzantine  emperors,  iffued 
copper  with  felix  ravenna,  &c.  but  the  gold  and  lilver 
of  the  Greek  emperors  lufticed  for  Italy.  After  Charle¬ 
magne,  about  the  j'ear  780,  made  a  great  revolution  in 
Italy,  there  are  coins  of  him  ftruck  in  Rome  and  Milan. 

The  modern  coins  of  Italy  begin  with  the  filver  pen¬ 
nies  of -various  ftates.  The  papal  coins  originate  with 
Hadrian  1.  772-795,  to  whom  Charlemagne  gave  leave  to 
coin  money.  The  filver  pennies  continued  till  a  late  pe¬ 
riod,  with  the  name  of  the  pope  on  the  one  fide,  and 
sevs  petrvs  on  the  other.  On  thefe  coins  there  are 
rude  portraits  of  fome  of  the  popes.  Afterwards,  when 
the  pope  ceafed  to  have  power  in  Rome,  from  Paichal  II. 
till  Benedict  XI.  in  1303,  there  are  pennies  ot  the  Roman 
Senate  and  people,  bearing  on  one  Side  Peter,  and  on  the 
other  Paul.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  chief  bilhops  of  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  Itruck  coins,  as  well  as  the  pope. 
The  firft  gold  coin  is  of  John  XXII.  1316.  The  coins  of 
Alexander  VI.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  are  remarkable  for 
elegance. 

The  coins  of  Milan  begin  with  Charlemagne.  The  firft 
coin  of  the  family  of  Vi  Icon  ti  occurs  in  1330  under  Azo. 
The  fet  finilhes  with  Louis  XII. 

Coinage  begins  at  Naples  in  840  and  880,  with  duke 
Sergius  and  biftiop  Athanaftus,  The  next  coins  are  of 
Roger  of  Sicily,  and  Roger  II,.  in  1130,  William  I.  II, 
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and  Tancred.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  Subdued  in  1194 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany;  in  1255  Manfred  appears; 
in  1266  Charles  of  Provence  ;  and  others  till  Joan,  in  1414  r 
after  which  follow  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  and  later  kings; 

Venice  begins  in  the  tenth  century.  The  firft  coins  are 
Silver  pennies  marked  veneci.  Then  follow  the  coins  of 
Henrico  Dandulo  in  1192;  of  Ziani  in  1205,  &c.  Gold 
was  firft  coined  at  Venice  in  1280,  and  copper  in  1471  3 
but  the  filver  groats  are  as  old  as  1192. 

Florence  furpaftes  all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  dignity 
of  her  coinage.  Some  filver  pieces  occur  from  the  twelfth 
century,  or  an  earlier  period;  but,  in  1252,  the  famous 
gold  coins  called  jlorins,  from  the  flower  of  the  lily  upon 
them,  appeared,  and  were  imitated  by  the  popes,  France, 
and  England,  as  being  the  firft  gold  coins  ftruck  in  Eu¬ 
rope  alter  the  eighth  century  ;  for  during  five  centuries 
no  gold  w'orthy  of  notice  was  ftruck  in  Europe.  The 
florins  of  Florence  have  on  one  lid e  St.  John  the  Baptilt 
fianding,  on  the  other  a  large  fleur-de-lis;  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  French  fleurs-de-lis  took  their  origin 
from  thefe  coins.  They  weigh  a  drachm,  and  are  no  lefs 
than  24  carats  fine,  according  to  Italian  writers ;  and  are 
worth  about  twelve  (hillings. 

Genoa  firft  began  to  coin  money  in  1129,  under  the 
government  of  the  emperor  Conrad.  Thofe  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  began  in  the  fame  century.  Coins  were  iffued 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  from  1204  to  1440.  Ferrara 
has  coins  of  the  marquifes  from  1340. 

In  France,  the  coins  of  the  firft  race,  from  Clovi3 
490,  till  its  termination  in  751,  are  chiefly  gold  trientes , 
well  wrought,  with  the  heads  of  the  kings.  Some  folidi 
and  J'emiJJes  alfo  appear.  Thefe  coins,  which  properly  be¬ 
long  to  the  clals  of  ancient coins,  have  on  the  obverle  the 
king’s  head  and  name,  but  fometimes  the  name  of  the 
moneyer;  the  reverie  has  a  crofs  with  the  name  of  the 
town.  The  coins  of  the  fecond  race,  beginning  with 
Pepin  in  750,  and  extending  to  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  com¬ 
mence  the  modern  clafs.  Thefe  are  no  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  others  are  elegant  :  they  are  almoft  all  filver  pennies, 
and  very  feldom  bear  the  head  of  the  king.  Thofe  of 
Charlemagne  have  only  carolvs  in  the  field,  while  the 
reverie  bears  R.  F.  or  lome  fuch  infcription.  One  piece 
alone,  ftruck  at  Rome,  has  a  rude  bull  of  him.  The  coins 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  are  better  done.  The  third  race 
begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987,  and  extends  to  the  pre- 
fent  time.  The  coinage  did  not  begin  to  improve  till 
1226  under  St.  Louis,  when  the  groat  appears.  Its  name 
in  Italian  is  grojfo,  in  French  grojfe,  in  Englilh  groat,  or 
“  great  coin,”  la  called  from  its  lize  in  companion  with 
the  penny  ;  and  it  pafled  from  Italy  to  France,  to  Germany; 
and  to  England.  After  the  conqueft  of  France  by  the 
Englilh,  bale  coins  of  many  kinds  were  introduced  ;  and 
in  the  year  1574,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  copper  was 
firft  introduced  into  the  French  coinage.  Befides  thefe,  the 
other  remarkable  coins  of  France  are,  the  blancs,  or  billon 
groats,  firft  ilfued  in-1348  ;  the  ecus  a.  la  couronne,  or  crowns 
of  gold,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one  fide,  and  begun 
by  Charles  VI.  in  1384;  thofe  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  in 
1498:  the  tejlon,  or  piece  with  the  king’s  head  of  Louis 
XII.  the  Henri  of  Henry  II.  with  Gaul  fitting  in  armour, 
and  a  Victory  in  her  hand.  There  are  many  coins  of  car¬ 
dinal  Bourbon,  eledted  king  in  1589  ;  and  in  1642,  Louis 
XIV.  takes  the  title  of  cataloni^e.  princeps.  The  firlfc 
louis  d'or  made  its  appearance  in  1640.. 

Spain  vies  with  France  in  the  elegance,  of  her  early 
feries,  which  conlilts  almoft  w  holly  of  trientes  of  gold 
finely  executed.  On  one  fide  they  bear  the  head  ot  the 
king,  with  fiis  name;  and  on  the  other  a  crofs,  with  the 
name  of  the  town.  While  the  Moors,  or  Arabs,  pofielfed 
Spain,  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
Granada  in  particular  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  luch 
was  the  influence  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  that  the  Mo- 
refque  coins  ot  Spain  only  prelent  us  with  inlipid  inferip. 
tions  on  both  fides,  Indeed  the  Mahometan  religion,  by 
its  abfolute  refufal  to  allow  the  reprefentation  of  any  living 
s  creature* 
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creature,  lias  prevented  the  progrefs  of  coinage  in  any  de¬ 
gree  throughout  thofe  regions  which  it  has  overfpread. 
The  infcriptions  on  the  ancient  Spanifh  coins  are  in  the 
Cufic  or  old  Arabic  chara&ers. 

Portugal.  No  defcription  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom 
has  yet  appeared. 

Germany.  No  account  of  the  German  coins  has  been 
publifhed  :  the  coinage,  however,  commences  from  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  the  feries  of  emperors  is  thought  to  be  nearly 
complete.  Many  of  the  cities,  alfo,  particularly  thofe 
called  Han/e-towns,  i (Tued  money §  and  Tome  of  the  coins 
there  ilfued  v/ere  fuperior  in  elegance  even  to  thofe  ifiued 
by  the  emperors. 

Denmark,  Here  the  coinage  begins  with  Canute  the 
Great  in  1014.  The  pieces  are  at  firft  extremely  rude, 
ornamented  only  with  rings  and  Runic  characters.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  copper  pieces,  fome  of  which  have  a 
crofs,  others  a  paftoral  ftaff,  on  one  fide,  with  the  letter  A 
on  the  other.  Later  coins  have  ftrokes  mi,  &c.  all  round 
them ;  but  thofe  of  Harold,  Hardicanute,  and  Magnus 
Bonus,  in  104,1,  are  of  neat  workmanfhip,  and  have  the 
portraits  of  the  princes  at  half-length.  The  coins  of  Ni¬ 
colas,  or  Niel  as  he  is  called  by  the  Danes,  are  rude,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Waldemar  I.  and  the  celebrated  Margaret. 
In  1376  Olaf  caufed  money  to  be  ftruck  with  a  grinning 
full  face,  and  a  crowned  O  upon  the  other  fide.  “  The 
Swedes  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  took  thefe  coins  extremely 
ill,  as  they  thought  they  grinned  at  them.'’  Silver  was 
firft  coined  in  Denmark  by  Philippa,  queen  of  Eric,  and 
daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

Sweden.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  began  in  818 
under  Biorno,  on  the  plan  of  Charlemagne.  The  coins 
are  marked  with  a  crofs.  Next  follow  thofe  of  Olaf  in 
1019;  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes  to  have  been  the 
firft  true  Swedidi  coins;  and  that  the  art  of  coinage  firft 
pafled  from  England  into  Denmark  in  the  time  of  Canute 
the  Great,  and  from  Denmark  into  Sweden.  Thefe  coins 
were  ftruck  on  the  Englifli  model.  During  the  time  that 
Sweden  was  fubjeft  to  Denmark,  or  miferably  harafled  by 
the  Danes,  the  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  fame ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Guftavus  Vafa  many  elegant  pieces 
appear.  In  1634,  dollars  were  coined  with  the  portrait 
of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  two  years  before: 
on  the  reverfe  they  have  the  arms  of  Sweden,  with  the 
chemical  marks  of  mercury  and  fulphur.  In  1716,  1717, 
and  1718,  Charles  XII.  being  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
iffued  fmall  copper  coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  See. 
upon  them,  to  go  for  dollars ;  and,  on  account  of  this 
fcheme,  baron  Goertz,  the  fuggeftor  of  it,  was  brought  to 
the  block. 

Norway.  The  coins  of  this  country  begin  with  Olaaf  in 
soo6  ;  after  which  time  there  are  various  coins  of  Magnus, 
Harold,  See.  Copper  was  not  coined  till  the  year  1343. 
Befides  the  coins  already  mentioned,  there  are  ecclefiaftic 
coins  of  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
See.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  numerous;  but 
the  Norwegian  coins  of  this  denomination  are  rare.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  deferibes  a  filver  one  in  his  pofieftion  as  having 
arms  and  a  mitre,  with  the  infeription on  one  fide,  sanctvs 
claws  rex  norvey;  on  the  reverfe,  claws  dei  gra. 
arcep.  nid’sen,  meaning  nidrosiensis,  or  archbifhop 
of  Nidros ,  how  Drontheiin. 

Bohemia ,  the  molt  wefterly  Sclavonic  kingdom,  boafts 
the  earlielt  coinage.  The  firft  coins  are  of  the  year  909, 
bearing  the  head  and  name  of  duke  Bolefiaus  I.  Thefe 
coins  are  followed  by  others  of  Bolefiaus  II.  and  Emma 
his  wife  in  970;  of  Bolefiaus  III.  in  1002  ;  Jaroumir  in 
iozo;  Udalrich  in  1030,  and  other  princes.  The  bratteate 
money  of  Ottocar  I.  was  coined  in  1197. 

Poland.  The  coinage  of  this  country  is  nearly  as  an¬ 
cient  as  that  of  Bohemia.4  The  coins  are  on  the  German 
model,  but  no  particular  account  of  them  has  been  pub- 
liftied. 

Rujfia,  None  of  the  Ruffian  money  appears  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The  firft  are  the 


kopecs  or  filver  pennies,  which  have  upon  them  rude  figures 
of  animals  on  one  fide,  and  a  man  (landing  with  a  bow 
or  fpear  on  the  other.  There  are  likewife  coins  of  Mof- 
cow  ftruck  by  Arilloteles  the  architect  in  1482.  The 
rouble ,  or  dollar,  and  its  half,  began  under  Ivan,  or  John, 
in  1547.  There  are  fome  of  the  impoftor  Demetrius  in 
1605,  which  are  very  fcarce. 

PruJ/ia.  The  firft  Prufiian  coins  were  ftruck  at  Culm 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  (who  had  conquered  the  pagan 
inhabitants  of  that  country)  in  1230  s  they  were  filver 
pennies,  and  upon  the  German  plan.  In  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  were  ftruck  (hillings,  groats,  and  fchots ;  the  laft  were 
the  largeft,  and  extremely  rare:  they  have  the  Prufiian 
fhield,  an  eagle  furmounting  a  crofs,  with  a  rofe-(haped 
border,  moneta  dominorvm  prvssite  ;  on  the  reverfe 
is  a  crofs  fleurie,  within  a  border  of  a  fitnilar  kind,  having 
the  infeription  honor  magistri,  jvstitiam  diliget. 
Gold  coins  were  ftruck  in  the  fame  century.  In  1525 
the  money  was  fo  debafed,  that  twelve  or  thirteen  marks 
were  worth  but  one  of  pure  filver. 

England.  The  Englifli  coins  are  of  various  kinds. 

1.  Heptarchic.  Thefe  are  only  of  two  forts,  viz.  the  Jheatia 
or  penny  of  filver,  and  the  Jlyca  of  copper;  fig.  30.  31.  Few 
of  the  pennies  appear  till  after  the  year  700 ;  though  fome 
are  met  with  which  bear  the  name  of  Ethelbert  I.  king 
of  Kent,  as  old  as  560.  At  firft  they  had  only  rude  figures 
of  ferpents,  but  in  latter  times  legends  were  likewife  added. 
Moft  of  thefe  pennies  have  pagan  fymbols  upon  them. 
The  ftyca  was  only  coined  in  Northumberland,  and  was  a 
very  fmall  piece,  about  the  value  of  half  a  farthing. 

2.  Coins  of  the  chief  monarch  of  England.  Mr.  Pin. 
kerton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  heptarchy  by- 
Egbert  in  832,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  §  though  he  owns 
that  he  was  chief  monarch  of  the  country,  as  feveral  others 
had  been  before  him.  Edgar,  who  reigned  in  959,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  the  firlt  king  of  England  ;  and  the 
coins  of  the  chief  monarchs  form  almoll  a  complete  feries 
from  the  time  of  Egbert  to  Edgar.  The  only  chief  mo¬ 
narch  of  whom  there  are  no  coins  is  Ethelbald,  who 
reigned  in  857.  Moft  of  thefe  coins  bear  rude  portraits; 
but  the  reverfes  are  fometimes  curious  and  interefting. 
Some  have  views  of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings;  par¬ 
ticularly  one  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  900,  which  has  the 
cathedral  of  York  with  three  rows  of  windows,  round 
arched  like  the  other  Saxon  and  Norman  buildings,  the 
Gothic  arch  being  quite  unknown  till  after  the  twelfth 
century.  Some  coins  of  Anlaf  king  of  Northumberland 
have  the  famous  raven,  the  Danifii  enfign :  and  thofe  of 
other  princes  have  frequently  very  curious  reverfe*. 

3.  Ecclefafic  coins  appear  of  the  archbifhops  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Wulfred  in  804,  Ceolnoth  in  830,  and  Plegmund 
in  889. 

4.  Coins  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  filver  penny, 
which  had  begun  during  the  heptarchy,  continued  to  be 
the  general  coin  after  the  kingdom  had  been  united  under 
one  head  ;  and  extends  in  a  continued  feries  from  Egbert 
almoll  to  the  prefent  reign.  The  only  kings  wanting  are 
Edmund  Ironfide,  Richard  I.  and  John.  The  Norman 
conqueft  in  1066  made  no  alteration  in  the  Englifli  penny, 
the  only  coin.  The  old  Englifli  penny,  or  anglicus,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  obferves,  was  a  coin  celebrated  all  over  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  almoft  the  only  money  known  in 
the  northern  kingdoms.  In  neatnefs  of  fabric,  and  in 
purity  of  metal,  it  is  fuperior  even  to  the  Italian  and 
French  coins  of  that  period.  The  firft  Englifli  pennies 
weigh  22I  grains  troy  ;  towards  the  clofe  of  Edward  III. 
the  penny  weighs  but  18  grains,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  it  fell  to  12.  In  Edward  Vi’s  time,  1551,  the 
penny  was  reduced  to  eight  grains,  and  after  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  to  7|f  grains,  at  which  weight  it  continues  to 
this  day.  The  next  coins  in  antiquity,  purfuing  the  filver 
coinage,  are  the  halfpence  and  farthings,  firft  ftruck  by 
Edward  I.  about  1280,  fome  having  been  previoufly  iffued 
in  Ireland  by  John.  The  firft  were  continued  down  to 
the  commonwealth,  fince  which  time  none  have  been 
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Aruck  in  filver;  the  farthings  ceafed  with  Edward  VI. 
The  groat  was  introduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1354.  The 
lialf-groat,  or  two-pence,  is  of  the  fame  date.  An  earthen 
veflel  was  dug  up  this  year  (1816)  at  Farringdon,  Berks, 
containin'*  100  filver  twopences  of  Edward  III.  with  the 
inlcription  edw.  R.  angl.  dns.  hyb.  for  Edward  king  of 
England  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Molt  of  them  had  on  the 
reverfe  civitas  London.  The  whole  in  good  prelerva- 
tion.  Next  to  the  groat  is  the  tejloon,  or  (hilling,  firlt 
coined  by  Henry  VII.  in  1503.  The  appellation  of  tejioon 
was  derived  from  the  head  of  the  king  upon  it.  The 
Jhilling  was  at  firlt  a  German  appellation,  fckellivg  5  coins 
of  that  name  having  been  Itruck  at  Hamburgh  in  1407. 
The  crown  was  published  by  Henry  VIII.  in  filver,  whereas 
it  had  before  appeared  only  in  gold;  (whence  the  old 
phrafe  “crowns  of  gold  and  the  half-crown,  fixpence, 
and  three-pence,  by  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  in  1558, 
coined  three-halfpenny,  and  in  1561  three-farthing,  pieces, 
but  they  were  dropped  in  1582.  From  the  43d  ot  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1601,  the  denominations,  weight,  and  finenefs,  of 
EnMilh  filver,  remain  the  fame  to  the  prefent  time.  We 
may  juft  mention,  that,  during  the  late  war,  about  the 
year  1 8oo,  Spanilh  dollars  were  current  among  us  at  4s.  6d. 
and  5s.  each,  to  fupply  the  want  of  good  lilver.  Some 
alfo  were  ifi'ued  by  authority  at  5s.  with  a  fmall  impreflion 
of  the  king’s  head  (tamped  on  the  neck  of  the  Spanilh 
monarch.  Thefe  were  loon  called  in,  and  then  re-coined 
w  ithout  being  melted  having  now  his  majefty’s  head  on 
one  fide  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  Britannia  with  a  cornucopia 
behind  her  and  a  bee-hive  before  her;  round  this  figure  is 
written  five  shillings  dollar;  and  over  it,  the  mural 
crown ;  and  round  the  whole  BANK.  OF  ENGLAND  1814. 
Thefe  were  ilTued  at  5s.  afterwards  raifed  to  5s.  6d.  and 
after  the  firlt  of  November  are  to  be  reduced  again  to  5s. 
Bank  tokens  for  3s.  and  is.  6d.  were  ilfued  in  1811,  and 
of  a  handfomer  type  and  better  filver  in  1812.  But  a 
proper  coinage  of  (hillings  and  fixpences  from  the  mint  is 
much  wanted,  and  will  probably  loon  take  place. 

Gold  was  firlt  coined  in  England  by  Henry  III.  1257  ; 
the  piece  was  called  a  gold  penny,  but  was  larger  than  the 
fiver  one  ;  and  the  execution  is  by  no  means  bad  for  the 
time.  It  is  extremely  fcarce,  it  being  faid  that  only  two 
fpecimens  have  reached  us.  See  fig.  37.  The  feries  of 
gold  coinage,  however,  commences  properly  from  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  "in  1344,  this  monarch  firlt  Itruck Jlorins,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  thofe  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
thefe  coins  at  the  time  they  were  firlt  iffued  bore  only  6s. 
value,  they  are  now  intrinlically  worth  19s.  fo  much  has 
the  value  of  gold  increafed  fince  that  time.  The  half  and 
quarter  florin  were  Itruck  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  only  the 
laft  has  been  found.  The  florin,  however,  being  found 
inconvenient,  gave  place  to  the  noble  of  6s.  8d.  value,  and 
exactly  half  a  mark  ;  which  laft  had  its  name  from  being 
a  limited  fum  in  accounts  ;  and  was  eight  ounces  in 
weight,  two  thirds  of  the  money-pound.  It  is  fometimes 
alfo  called  Jelibra ,  as  being  one  half  of  the  commercial 
pound  of  16  ounces.  The  noble  had  its  name  from  the 
nobility  of  the  metal  ;  the  gold  of  which  it  was  coined 
being  of  the  fineft  fort.  Sometimes  it  was  called  r of e- noble, 
from  both  fides  being  impaled  in  an  undulating  circle,  as 
feen  at  fig.  38.  It  continued,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
noble,  to  be  the  only  gold  coin  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV. 
appealed  in  1465.  Thefe  had  their  name  from  being 
itamped  with  the  image  of  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The 
angelites,  of  3s.  4B.  value,  were  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
In’  1527  Henry  VIII.  added  to  the  gold  coined  the  crown 
and  half-crown  at  their  prefent  value;  and  the  fame  year 
be  gave  fovereigns  of  22s.  6d.  and  ryals  of  1  is.  3d.  angels 
at  7s.  6d.  and  nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6s.  8d.  In  1546 
he  caufed  fovereigns  to  be  coined  of  the  value  of  20s.  and 
half- fovereigns  in  proportion.  His  gold  crown  is  about 
the  fize  of  our  (hilling,  and  the  half-crown  of  fixpence, 
but  thin.  All  his  coin,  however,  gold  as  well  as  filver,  is 
much  debafed  ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  labour  and 
trouble  that  Edward  VI.  brought  it  back  to  its  former 
standard.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  James  gave 
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the  fovereign  the  name  of  unite ;  the  value  continuing  of 
20s.  as  before.  He  coined  alfo  rofe-ryals  of  30s.  value, 
fpur-ryals  of  15s.  angels  of  10s.  and  angelets  of  5s.  Un¬ 
der  the  commonwealth,  the  fovereign  got  the  name  of  the 
twenty- prilling  piece;  and  continued  current  till  the  coin¬ 
age  of  guineas.  Thefe  were  fo  called  from  their  being 
coined  of  Guinea-gold,  and  were  at  firlt  only  to  go  for  20s. 
though  by  an  univerfal  but  tacit  confent  they  always 
paffed  for  21s.  Half-guineas,  double  guineas,  and  five- 
guinea  pieces,  were  alfo  coined  during  the  fame  reign  ; 
which  ftill  continue,  though  the  two  latter  are  not  in  com¬ 
mon  circulation.  In  1688  the  guinea  role  to  21s.  6d.  and 
continued  to  increafe  in  value  till  1696,  when  it  was  as 
high  as  30s.  but  after  the  re-coinage  in  1697  and  1698  it 
fell  by  degrees,  and  in  1717  was  at  its  old  liandard  of  21s. 
Quarter-guineas  were  coined  by  George  I.  and  likewife 
by  his  prefent  inajefty  ;  but  they  were  found  fo  trouble- 
home  on  account  of  their  fmall  fize,  that,  when  received  at 
the  bank  of  England,  they  were  not  re-iffued  ;  and  thus 
are  not  to  be  met  with  at  prefent.  Pieces  of  7s.  value 
have  likewife  been  coined  5  but  after  the  year  1797  they 
difappeared  with  the  reft  of  the  gold. 

Copper  may  be  faid  to  be  the  laft,  as  well  as  the  firft, 
coin  in  Britain  ;  for,  excepting  the  Northumbrian  Itycas, 
no  copper  coin  was  found  in  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  conquelt  till  the  year  1672.  An  averlion  to  a 
copper  coinage  feems  to  have  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  nation  ;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  without  hefitation 
ufed  bafe  money  for  Ireland,  yet  (erupted  at  coining  cop¬ 
per  for  England.  The  averfion  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
nation  in  general,  to  a  copper  coinage,  was  owing  to 
the  counterfeit  money  called  black  money ,  being  always 
of  copper  mixed  or  wafhed  with  about  a  fifth  part  of 
filver.  The  term  evidently  arofe  from  contradiftinttion 
to  white  money ,  which  is  yet  a  name  for  that  pure  filver 
which  it  was  made  to  imitate.  When  it  is  confidered, 
therefore,  that  the  bafe  money  was  always  of  copper,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  idea  of  a  copper  coinage  lliould  be 
confounded  with  that  of  an  i m poll t ion  of  authorifed  bad 
money.  But  at  length  the  want  of  fmall  coin  occafioned 
fuch  an  increafe  of  private  tokens  for  halfpennies  and 
farthings,  that  it  became  a  ferious  object  to  government  5 
and  in  1594  a  copper  coinage  was  ferioufly  thought  of. 
This  year  a  fmall  copper  coin  was  (truck  about  the  fize 
of  a  lilver  two-pence,  with  the  queen’s  monogram  on 
one  fide,  and  a  rofe  on  the  other  ;  the  running  legend  on 
both  fides  being,  the  pledge  of  a  halfpenny.  Of 
this  there  are  patterns  both  in  copper  and  filver  5 
but  both  of  them  foon  fell  into  diftife.  On  the  19th 
of  May,  1613,  king  James,  by  royal  proclamation,  if¬ 
fued  farthing  tokens.  They  are  generally  of  the  fame 
fize  with  the  two-pence,  having  two  fceptres  in  faltier 
furmounted  with  a  crown,  and  the  harp  on  the  other  fide  ; 
with  an  intention,  as  it  would  feem,  that  if  they  were  re¬ 
futed  in  England  they  might  pal's  in  Ireland.  In  1635 
Charles  I.  coined  thofe  with  the  rofe  in  Head  of  the  harp; 
but  the  circulation  of  thefe  was  entirely  (topped  by  the 
valt  number  of  counterfeits  which  appeared,  and  by  the 
king’s  death  in  1648.  After  this  the  private  tokens 
began  again  to  be  circulated,  till  put  a  (top  to  by  the 
coinage  of  farthings  in  1672.  The  workmanfhip  of  the 
tokens  is  quite  contemptible.  In  1672  the  halfpence  as 
well  as  the  farthings  which  had  been  lfruck  two  years 
before  began  to  circulate.  They  were  of  pure  Swedith 
copper,  the  dies  engraved  by  Roettier ;  and  they  continued 
till  the  year  1684,  when  fome  difputes  arofe  about  the  cop¬ 
per  lately  obtained  from  the  Englilh  mines.  Tin  farthings 
were  coined  with  a  ftud  of  copper  in  the  centre,  and  in- 
fcribed  round  the  edge  as  the  crown-pieces,  with  num- 
morum  famulus,  1685  or  1686.  In  1685,  halfpence 
of  the  fame  kind  were  coined  ;  and  the  tin  coinage  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  1692,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
65,000!.  but  next  year  the  tin  was  all  called  in  by  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  copper  coinage  recommenced.  The 
farthings  of  queen  Anne  are  all-trial  pieces,  excepting 
thofe  of  1714,  the  laft  year  of  her  reign  ;  “  They  are  (fays 
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Mr.  Pinkerton)  of  exquifite  workmanfiup,  exceeding 
moft  copper  coins  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  will. do 
honour  to  the  engraver  Mr.  Croker  to  the  end  of  time.” 
The  one,  whofe  reverfe  is  Peace  in  a  car,  pax  missa  per 
orb em,  is  the  moll  efteemed  ;  and  next  to  it  the  brit- 
tannia  under  a  portal.  The  other  halfpence  and  far¬ 
things  are  lefs  valuable.  The  copper  coinage  of  George  I. 
and  II.  is  very  pure ;  that  of  George  III.  not  quite  fo  good  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  for  many  years  the  intrinfic 
value  of  the  metal  was  not  one  half  of  its  currency.  The 
pound  of  copper,  valued  at  iod.  yielded  46  halfpence, 
or  23  pence,  when  coined  :  hence  forgeries  even  of  good 
metal  yielded  a  large  profit,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
lwarmed  with  counterfeit  copper,  inl'omuch  that  not  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  currency  was  legitimate.  In  1797, 
therefore,  copper  twopences,  pence,  and  halfpence,  were 
ifl'ued,  which  were  really  worth  their  weight  in  copper  at 
i6d.  a-pound.  Thefe,  therefore,  have  never  been  coun¬ 
terfeited  ;  but,  as  copper  continued  to  rife  in  price,  they 
began  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  to  be  melted 
clown  ;  and  the  two-penny  pieces  have  entirely  difap- 
peared  ;  but  probably  not  many  of  them  were  iffued,  as 
from  their  fize,  they  were  inconvenient  money.  In  1806, 
the  lad  new  coinage  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings, 
appeared;  the  pieces  are  fmaller ;  and  we  now  fuffer 
no  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  copper ;  for  the 
counterfeit  money  is  all  (topped,  and  the  good  old  half¬ 
pence  of  George  II.  have  been  called  in  to  be  melted 
down. 

Our  prefent  copper  coin  is,  we  believe,  generally  con- 
fidered  to  be  elegant  and  tafteful.  The  late  Mr.  Barry, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  had  exempli¬ 
fied  his  idea  for  the  improvement  of  medals  and  coins, 
originally  fuggefted  in  a  letter  to  his  majefty’s  privy 
council,  by  introducing  into  the  picture  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  two  models  for  medals  or  coins  ;  the  one,  a  more 
than  profile  female  head,  with  the  imperial  fhield  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  fufpended  from  her  fhoulder  ; 
the  other,  a  head  of  Alfred,  the  great  improver  and 
founder  :  the  latter  of  which  he  adopted  from  neceffity, 
not  from  choice,  as  he  had  no  portrait  of  his  prefent 
majefty  with  which  he  was  fatisfied.  He  was  particularly 
defirous  to  fhelter  this  improvement  under  the  wings  of 
the  Society,  as  he  “  thought  it  probable  that  the  noble 
relievo,  and  the  fecurity  of  that  relievo  exemplified  in  thofe 
heads,  would  be  imitated  in  our  coinage ;  and,  from 
its  obvious  utility  and  dignity,  be  adopted  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  :  and,  in  an  object  of  fuch  importance  as  the  con- 
lervation  of  the  portraiture  and  infeription,  two  points 
of  the  higheft  defiderata,  the  lead  would  be  taken  by  a 
Society  which  has  given  rife  to  fo  many  others,  and  has 
been  fo  long  remarkable  for  its  exemplary,  patriotic,  and 
philanthropic,  conduit.  As  the  fuggeltions  in  the  letter 
to  the  privy  council  were  delivered  generally,  without 
the  fpecification  of  thofe  minute  particulars  neceflary  for 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Barry’s  ideas,  the  perlon  who  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  new  halfpenny  and  farthing,  iffued  fhortly 
after,  entirely  mifconceived  Mr.  Barry’s  idea  of  the  proper 
convexity ,  or  of  the  cavo-bed  in  which  it  fliould  have 
been  raifed ;  the  fpirit  had  evaporated  in  his  ill-managed 
experiment,  and  there  was  nothing  remaining  but  a  re- 
fiduum,  a  mere  caput  mortuum  of  little  value,  by  which  one 
important  part  was  unneceffarily  facrificed  to  the  other, 
and  confequently  nothing  defirable  obtained,  but  rather 
the  contrary  ;  as  the  head,  which  ought  to  be  molt  im¬ 
portant  and  principal,  is  flat,  and  without  relievo,  and 
triflingly  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  coin,  like  a  mite  in 
a  cheefe,  in  order  to  allow  fpace  for  an  unneceffariiy- 
mifehievous  circle  of  large  letters,  which  might  have 
been  fo  well  difpofed  of  in  another*  manner,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  even  in  the  halfpenny 
and  farthing  of  George  II.  the  head,  as  it  Ihould  always 
do,  importantly  fills  the  coin,  and  the  circular  infeription 
is  even  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fubfervient  to  that  end.  If 
the  contrivance  vifible  on  the  (lighted  glance  at  tlibi’e 


models  had  been  adopted,  the  fine  heads  on  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  coins,  thole  of  the  Hamerani’s  on  the  papal 
medals,  or  thofe  admirable  ones  executed  by  Hedlinger 
for  Sweden,  though  now  fo  liable  to  injury  from  their 
bold  and  noble  relievo,  as  to  be  expofed  to  fpeedy  ruin 
from  time  and  ufage,  might  preferve  their  moft  eflential 
parts  from  being  injured  until  thofe  parts  which  were 
lealt  eflential  had  been  entirely  worn  away.  Thus,  too* 
one  of  our  current  half-crowns  of  king  William  or  queen 
Anne,  had  they  been  executed  in  this  way,  would  have 
gone  through  many  centuries,  and  from  the  wearing 
would  be  hardly  worth  a  (hilling,  by  the  time  thelikenels 
and  infeription,  the  two  moft  eflential  parts,  came  to  be 
injured.”  Tranf.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  xix.  Pref. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  did  not  commence  till  a 
late  period.  There  is  room  to  believe,  fays  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton,  that  filver  pennies  exift  of  Alexander  1. 1 107,  as 
fome  are  found  with  that  name,  apparently  of  ruder  and 
more  ancient  fabric  than  thofe  of  Alexander  II.  1214. 
Of  David,  1 124.,  there  are  coins.  Thofe  of  William,  1165, 
are  numerous,  with  le  rei  wilam  round  the  head ;  (fee 
fig.  34.)  A  large  hoard  of  William’s  pennies  was  found 
near  Invernefs  in  1780.  The  Scottifh  money  continued 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  England  in  fize  and  value  till 
the  time  of  David  II.  1355,  whofe  vaft  ranfom  drained 
the  Scottifn  coin,  and  occafioned  the  fize  of  that  which 
remained  to  be  diminilhed.  After  this  ranfom,  the  Scot- 
tifli  coin  gradually  diminilhing,  in  the  firft  year  of  Ro¬ 
bert  III.  it  palled  only  for  hall  its  nominal  value  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  at  length,  in  1393,  Richard  II.  ordered  that 
it  Ihould  pafs  only  for  the  weight  of  the  genuine  metal 
in  it.  It  funk  by  degrees,  till,  in  1600,  it  was  only  a 
twelfth  part  value  of  Englilh  money  of  the  fame  deno¬ 
mination,  and  fo  remained  till  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
cancelled  the  Scottilh  coinage. 

In  filver,  we  have  only  pennies  of  Alexander  II.  who 
reigned  till  1249;  but  Alexander  III.  who  reigned  till 
1293,  coined  half-pence.  Of  Robert  I.  1306,  and  David 
II.  there  are  filver  farthings.  The  groat  and  half-groat, 
introduced  by  David  II.  completed  the  let  of  filver  mo¬ 
ney  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  they  all  ceafed  to  be 
(truck  in  filver,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  that  me¬ 
tal.  In  1553  (hillings  were  firft  coined,  with  the  bull  of 
the  queen  on  one  fide  and  the  arms  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  other.  The  filver  crown  was  firft  coined 
in  1365,  which  went  for  303.  Scots;  pieces  of  20s.  and 
10s.  having  likewife  been  (truck,  and  marks  of  filver, 
worth  3s.  4d.  Englifti,  were  alfo  coined  about  the  fame 
time.  Tlieie  coins  have  upon  them  the  marks  xxx.  xx. 
x.  to  denote  their  value.  They  are  commonly  called 
Cruickjlone  dollars,  from  the  palm-tree  upon  them,  miftaken 
for  a  remarkable  yew  at  Cruickdone  near  Giafgow,  where 
Henry  Darnly  refided.  It  is  deferibed,  however,  in  the 
aft  as  “  a  palm,  with  a Jkell padoc  (a  tortoife)  crawling 
up.”  This  alludes  to  Darnley’s  marriage  with  the  queen, 
as  the  motto  from  Propertius,  dat  gloria  vires,  alfo 
implies.  The  motto  nemo  me  impune  lacesset  firft 
appears  on  the  Scottilh  coins  in  1578  ;  and  the  invention 
is  given  to  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  In  1582,  the  crown 
of  an  ounce  weight  went  for  40s.  Scots,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  marked  XL.  in  1597  the  mark  was  L.  the  Scottilh 
money  being  then  only  one-tenth  of  the  Englilh  :  the 
mark  was  LX  in  1601,  the  value  being  then  reduced  to 
one  twelfth,  at  which  it  has  ever  fince  continued.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  half-marks,  40  and  20  penny  pieces, 
were  coined.  In  1675  the  Scotilh  dollars  firlt  appeared, 
in  value  56s.  Scots,  with  halves  and  quarters  of  propor¬ 
tional  value.  In  1686,  James  VII.  coined  60s.  40s.  20s. 
10s.  and  5s.  pieces  ;  but  only  thole  of.  40s.  and  10s.  are 
known,  with  thefe  numbers  under  the  buft.  At  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  all  the  Scottilh  coins  were  called 
in,  and  recoined  at  Edinburgh,  with  E  under  the  bull  s 
fince  which  there  lias  been  no  coinage  in  Scotland.  The 
Scottilh  tilver  coins  are  in  general  equal,  if  not  luperior, 
in  the  workmanfiup,  to  the  Englilh. 
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Gold  was  firft  iffued  by  Robert  II.  about  30  years  after 
Edward  III.  of  England  bad  coined  the  fame  metal  in 
that  country.  The  pieces  were  at  firft  called  St.  Andrews, 
from  the  figure  of  that  tutelar  faint  upon  the  crofs,  and 
who  appears  on  the  ohverfe  with  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  reverfe  a  lion  in  a  fliield.  The  lion  was  ano¬ 
ther  name  for  the  largeft  gold  coin  in  Scotland,  from  the 
arms  of  the  kingdom  upon  it.  The  next  was  the  unicorn, 
under  James  III.  which  were  followed  by  the  bonnet- 
pieces  of  James  V.  Thefe  laft  are  of  admirable  workman- 
fhip,  being  almoft  equal  to  the  ancient  coins  in  this 
refpecf.  In  imitation  of  the  French,  the  monarch  we 
fpeak  of  diminiftied  the  fize  of  the  coin  without  leffening 
its  weight ;  an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the  Englifli 
for  a  whole  century.  The  laft  gold  coined  in  Scotland 
was  the  piftole  and  half-piftole,  of  twelve  and  fix  pounds 
Scots.  Thefe  coins  have  the  fun  under  the  head.  The 
gold  coins  of  Scotland  fell  in  the  fame  proportion  with 
she  filver. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland,  though  more  current 
than  that  of  England,  is  not  of  fo  early  a  date  as  fome 
would  afcribe  to  it.  Buchanan  fpeaks  confufedly  of 
copper  coinage  in  Scotland  before  James  III.  but  in  this 
lie  is  miftaken.  James  III.  firft  coined  black  farthings  in 
1466  ;  and  this  is  recorded  by  hiltorians  as  one  of  his 
greateft  faults.  This  kind  of  coinage,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.  In  his  time  the 
true  copper  coinage  began  ;  but,  as  the  value  of  Scottifh 
money  had  now  declined  nearly  to  the  utmoft,  the  pieces 
fuddenly  a  (Turned  a  form  nearly  refembling  that  of  the 
French  coins.  The  bodle,  fo  called  from  Bothwelbthe 
mint-mafter,  being  equal  in  fize  to  the  Hard,  and  worth 
two  pennies  Scottifh,  was  ftruck.  The  billon-coin,  for¬ 
merly  called  has  piece,  and  worth  fix  pennies  Scots,  was 
now  coined  in  copper,  and  termed  the  baw  bee.  Thus  it 
correfponded  with  the  French  half-fol  and  Englifli  half¬ 
penny,  the  Scots  penny  being  now  equivalent  to  the 
French  denier.  Some  pieces  named  Atkinfons  were  coined 
by  James  VI.  in  1582,  when  the  Scottifh  money  was  to 
the  Englifli  as  1  to  8  ;  but,  on  its  being  ftill  farther  re¬ 
duced,  they  went  for  8  pennies,  a  third  more  than  the 
value  of  the  baw-bee.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  the 
hardie  and  the  pluck,  the  former  being  worth  three  and  the 
latter  four  pennies  Scots.  This  coinage  continued  through 
the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  but  Scottifh  coins  of  the 
former  are,  perhaps,  the  fcarceft  of  any. 

With  refpeft  to  the  coins  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  from,  their  form  and  fabric,  the  old  pennies 
found  in  that  country  were  ftruck  by  the  Danes  there. 
Of  Anlaf,  930,  and  Sihtric,  994,  there  are  coins  ftruck  at 
Dublin,  with  the  infcription  on  dvfli,  or  DYFLI,  Dufiin 
or  Dyjlin  being  the  real  Danifti  original  name  of  that  fine 
city.  Coins  of  Donald,  an  Iri fix  monarch,  probably  Do¬ 
nald  O’Neal,  956,  are  pubiifhed  by  Simon.  Other  Da- 
liifli  and  Irifh  kings  have  cans.  The  pennies  ftruck  by 
Englifh  monarchs  in  Ireland  are  very  remarkable  :  fuch, 
with  the  name  of  Dublin,  occur  of  Ethelred,  866  ;  Edred, 
948  ;  Edgar,  959  ;  and  one  of  Canute,  1017.  And  it  is 
afferted  by  fome,  that  Ireland  even  in  thofe  days  had 
been  conquered  by  England  ;  of  which,  indeed,  thefe 
coins  feem  to  be  a  proof.  None  of  the  Irifh  coins  of 
Henry  II.  are  to  be  met  with,  but  we  have  fome  of  the 
coins  of  John  ;  and  from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  V. 
the  Irifh  coins  are  known  by  a  triangle  enclofing  the 
king’s  head,  which  appears  alfo  upon  the  coins  of  other 
nations  at  this  period.  The  harp  does  not  appear  upon 
the  Irifh  coins  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Till  the 
time  of  this  monarch,  the  Englifli  and  Irifti  coins  are  the 
fame;  but  the  fame  debafement  of  the  coin  which  at  that 
time  took  place  in  England  extended  alfo  to  Ireland  ; 
and  he  coined  fix-pences  for  Ireland,  only  worth  four- 
pence  in  England.  Mary  iffued  bale  fhillings  and  groats 
for  Ireland  ;  and  Elizabeth’s  bafe  money  for  Ireland  is 
notorious.  In  1601,  copper  pennies  and  halfpence  were 
coined  for  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  though  (lie  would  not 
confent  to  a  copper  coinage  in  England,  in  1635  a  mint 


was  eftablifhed  in  Dublin  by  Charles  I.  but  the  maflacre 
and  difturbances  in  that  country  put  a  flop  to  it,  and  the 
plan  was  never  refumed.  After  that  maflacre,  2641,  the 
papifts  ftruck  what  are  called  St.  Patrick’s  halfpence 
and  farthings,  known  by  the  legends  floreat  rex,  re¬ 
verfe  ecce  grex;  and  the  farthing,  ouiescat  flees.  In 
Cromwell’s  time,  copper  tokens  were  ftruck  by  towns 
and  tradefmen,  as  in  England.  In  1680,  halfpence  and 
farthings  were  given  by  authority,  with  the  harp  and 
date.  James  II.  arriving  in  Ireland  from  France  in  1689, 
inttituted  a  mint,  and  iffued  fhillings  and  half-crowns, 
ftruck  of  all  the  refufe  metal  which  could  be  procured  : 
for  this  purpofe  fome  brafs  guns  were  ufed,  fo  that  the 
coinage  is  generally  called  gun-money.  Even  this  metal, 
however,  foon  became  fo  fcarce,  that  a  diminution  in  its 
fize  is  quite  apparent  from  June  1689  to  July  1690;  and, 
as  the  month  of  their  mintage  is  marked  upon  them, 
this  decreafe  is  eafily  perceived.  In  March  1690,  pennies 
of  lead  mixed  with  tin  were  iffued  ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
June  the  fame  year,  crowns  of  white  metal  were  coined  ; 
but  thefe  are  now  very  fcarce  :  they  have  James  on  horfe- 
back,  with  titles  no  longer  his  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  the 
arms,  christo  victore  trivmpho,  with  this  legend 
on  the  rim,  melioris  tessera  fati  anno  regni  1 
sexto. 

In  1722,  the  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and  farthings 
was  given  to  William  Wood,  which  excited  fuch  difcon- 
tent  in  Ireland.  From  the  fmall  fize  allowed  by  the  pa¬ 
tent  to  thefe  pieces,  it  w»as  fuppofed  that  the  patentee 
would  have  gained  6o,oool.  but,  as  he  caufed  them  to  be 
ftruck  of  a  fize  ftill  fmaller,  his  gains  were  eftimated  at 
ioo,oool.  The  coins,  however,  are  of  admirable  work- 
manfhip,  and  very  fine  copper,  bearing  the  bed  portrait 
of  king  George  I.  to  be  found  any-where.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  mint,  declared  that 
they  were  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  coins  in  every  thing 
except  the  fize.  In  1737  the  Irifh  halfpence  and  farthings 
were  again  coined  of  juft  fize  and  weight,  with  the  harp 
on  the  reverfe  ;  and  the  like  are  continued  to  this  day. 
As  they  have  no  mint  in  Ireland,  they  are  all  coined 
here,  and  fent  to  that  kingdom.  In  1760,  the  fcarcity 
of  copper  coin  in  Ireland  was  relieved  by  a  fociety  of  Irifh 
gentlemen,  who  obtained  leave  to  coin  halfpence  ;  which 
appeared  with  a  very  bad  portrait  of  George  II.  and  voce 
populi  round  it.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  mintere&ed 
by  Charles  I.  which  happened  about  1640,  no  gold  or 
filver  coins  have  been  ftruck  with  the  Irifti  badge,  but 
copper  only. 

Of  Modern  Medals,  properly  fo  called. 

In  the  middle  ages  medals  were  quite  unknown.  Till 
the  fifteenth  century  no  medals  appear  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  if  we  except  Scotland,  which  can  boaft  of  gold 
medals  of  David  II.  1330— 1370,  ftruck  in  England  during 
his  captivity.  Only  two  of  them  are  known  to  exift  ; 
one  in  the  colleftion  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Dr.  Hunter.  But  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  the  noble  of  the  firft  coinage  of  our  Edw.  III.  (fig.  38.) 
with  whom  David  was  contemporary  ;  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  arms.  In  1487,  there  is  a  medal  of  James  III. 
fent  to  the  fhrine  of  St.  Amboife  in  France.  It  is  de- 
fcribed  as  of  two  inches  and  a  third  in  diameter;  the 
weight  near  two  ounces;  having  on  the  obverfe  a  beard- 
lefs  king,  with  long  hair,  fitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  naked  fword  ;  in  the  other  a  fhield,  with  the 
Scottifh  arms.  On  the  borders  of  the  canopy  above  the 
throne  is  an  infcription  in  Gothic  letters,  in  mi  deffen, 
“  In  my  defence  ;”  a  common  motto  in  the  Scottifh  arms. 
Above  the  canopy  is  villa  berwichi;  the  reverie  bears 
St.  Andrew  and  his  crofs,  salvum  fac  populum  tuum, 
domine.  There  is  aifo  a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  col¬ 
lar  of  St.  Michael,  having  on  the  reverfe  a  Doric  pillar 
furmounted  by  a  young  Janus,  Handing  on  a  hill,  beyond 
which  is  the  fea,  and  land  on  either  fide.  This,  however, 
is  by  fome  fufpefled  to  be  a  forgery.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  Scottifh  medals  are  thofe  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
i  The 
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The  firft  is  properly  French,  having  been  iflTued  at  her  co¬ 
ronation  as  queen  of  France,  along  with  her  bufband 
Francis  II.  On  the  obverfe  of  this  piece  there  are  por¬ 
traits  of  Francis  and  Mary,  face  to  face,  with  three  le¬ 
gends  around  them,  the  outermoft  containing  their  titles  ; 
the  middle  one  the  following  fentence  :  hora  nona  do- 
Minus  j.  H.  s.  expiravit  helli  clamans  ;  the  inner- 
moft  the  name  of  the  city  (Paris).  On  the  reverfe  are 
the  arms  of  France  and  Scotland.  Fine  teftoons  werealfo 
coined  upon  the  fame  plan  ;  and  are  now  fo  rare,  that  Dr. 
Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  one  which  is  in  his  collection. 
The  fame  portraits  appear  on  the  fine  crown  of  Mary  and 
Henry  (lord  Darnley),  in  1565,  which  is  fo  rare  as  to  be 
efteemed  a  medal  of  thehigheft  value;  and  Mr.  Pinkerton 
imagines,  that  if  offered  to  fale  it  would  bring  forty  or 
fifty  guineas.  Another  remarkable  medal  of  Mary  repre- 
fents  her  full-faced,  and  weeping,  with  the  infcription, 
O  GOD  GRANT  PATIENCE  IN  THAT  I  SUFFER  VRANG. 
The  reverfe  has  in  the  centre,  ouho  can  compare  with 
ME  IN  GRIEF,  I  DIE  AND  DAR  NOCHT  SEEK  RELIEF  j  with 
this  legend  around,  hourt  not  the  (figure  of  a  heart) 
quhais  joy  thou  art.  There  are  alfo  many  counters 
of  this  unfortunate  princefs,  being  thin  filver  pieces  of  the 
fize  of  a  fhilling.  “  They  all  appear  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton) 
to  have  been  done  in  France  by  the  direction  of  Mary,  who 
was  fond  of  devices.  Her  cruel  captivity  could  not  debar 
her  from  intercourfe  with  her  friends  in  France,  who  muft 
with  pleafure  have  executed  her  orders,  as  affording  her  a 
little  confolation.”  The  coronation-medal  of  Charles  I. 
ftruck  at  Edinburgh  for  his  inauguration,  June  18,  1663, 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  ever  coined  of  Scottifh 
gold,  and  the  firft  in  Britain  ftruck  with  a  legend  on  the 
edge.  It  was  executed  by  Briot,  an  eminent  French  ar- 
tift.  On  the  front  is  the  king’s  buff,  crowned  and  robed, 
with  his  titles.  The  reverfe  bears  a  thiftle  growing,  hinc 
nostrte  crevere  ros/e.  Around  the  edge  is  ex  avro 

VT  IN  SCOTIA  REPERITVR  ERIOT  FECIT  EDINBVRGI,  1633. 
Few  of  thefe  were  ftruck  on  the  Scottifh  gold,  three  only 
being  known  to  exift,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Mufeum. 
The  piece  is  not  uncommon  in  filver,  in  which  metal  it 
wants  the  legend  on  the  edge,  which  conftitutes  its  chief 
curiofity  and  merit.  It  was  in  rivalfhip  to  this  that  Simon 
gave  his  fine  medal  of  Oliver,  the  reverfe  of  which  is  an 
olive-tree,  non  deficient  oliv^e. 

Italian  medals  appear  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  from 
that  time  fucceffively  in  moft  European  countries.  Vit¬ 
tore  Pifano,  a  painter  of  Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  re- 
llorer  of  the  art ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  confiders  this  artift 
rather  as  an  inventor  than  a  reltorer,  his  medals  having  no 
refemblance  to  the  ancient  coins,  as  being  large,  and  all 
caff.  They  were  firft  modelled  in  wax,  then  a  mould 
taken  from  the  model  in  fine  land  and  other  ingredients. 
After  a  good  caff  was  procured,  it  was  touched  up,  and 
made  a  model  for  the  reft.  Thefe  medals  of  Pifano  are 
almoft  always  infcribed  Opus  Pifani  PiSoris.  The  portraits 
of  a  great  number  of  illuftrious  men  were  done  by  him  in 
this  manner;  and  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  is  a  large  bra  fs 
medal  of  Pifano  by  himfelf.  Other  artifts  were  Boldu, 
Marefcotto,  Matthasus  de  Paftus,  Sperandes, Mifaldone,  See. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  the  medals 
began  to  affume  a  more  elegant  appearance  ;  and  the  papal 
ones  are  not  only  the  moft  elegant,  but  the  moft  ancient 
feries  of  all  the  modern  medals.  The  improvement  began 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  fo  famous  for  his  own 
crimes,  and  thofe  of  his  nephew  Caefar  Borgia.  His  fuc- 
cefTors,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII. 
had  many  of  their  medals  defigned  by  Raphael,  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and  the  engraving  exe¬ 
cuted  by  artifts  of  equal  merit.  In  164.4,  Cormanni,  a 
medallic  art i ft,  was  imprifoned  on  account  of  a  piece 
which  rep  re  fen  ted  the  pope  upon  one  fide,  and  Olympia 
Maidalchina,  the  relation  of  his  holinefs,  on  the  other: 
tiie  unfortunate  Cormanni  poifone'd  himfelf.  About  this 
time  the  family  of  the  Karnerani,  originally  from  Ger¬ 
many,  began  to  engrave  the  papal  medals;  which  they  did 


with  furprifing  merit  for  feveral  generations.  Each  of  the 
daughters  did  a  fine  medal,  as  we  are  informed  by  Venuti. 
Befides  the  papal  medals,  many  have  been  iffued  by  the 
various  Hates  of  Italy.  There  are  medals  of  Frederic  II, 
of  Sicily  in  1501,  of  feveral  Venetian  generals  in  1509,  of 
Alfonfo  duke  of  Ferrara  in  1511,  and  of  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Doria  in  1528. 

Next  to  Italy,  France  is  the  moft  remarkable  country 
for  medals.  But  the  French  medals  are  neither  fine  nor 
numerous,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  exceeded 
all  modern  princes  in  this  way. — In  Denmark,  there  are 
medals  of  Chriftian  II.  1516,  and  of  Frederic  and  Sophia, 
1552.  Of  Frederic  II.  and  Chriftian  IV.  there  are  many 
medals.  The  elephant  of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg  is  very 
frequent  on  Danifh  medals. — In  Sweden  there  are  many 
fine  medals  of  Guftaf  Wafe,  or  Guftavus  Vafa.  Chriftina 
appears  on  feveral,  ftruck  chiefly  at  Rome  after  her  abdi¬ 
cation.  Of  Charles  XII.  there  are  feveral  curious  medals. 

The  medallic  hiftory  of  Holland  begins  in  the  year  1566. 
In  the  Spectator,  a  Dutch  medal  is  quoted  as  Englilh  ; 
namely,  that  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifh  armada  ;  a  fleet, 
flavit  et  dissipati  sunt,  1588.  Many  Dutch  medals 
are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans,  which  muft  be  very 
interefting  to  pofterity  :  “  Had  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

(fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  given  us  maps  and  plans,  what  a  fine 
lyftem  of  ancient  geography  and  topography  a  cabinet  of 
medals  muft  have  been  !” 

The  Spanifh  medals  begin  with  Gonfalvo,  the  great  cap¬ 
tain,  in  1503  ;  and  many  of  them  are  curious  and  intereft¬ 
ing.  Germany  and  Spain  were  as  one  empire  under 
Charles  V.  of  whom  there  are  many  medals.  But  the 
German  ones  begin  with  Frederic  III.  of  whom  there  is 
one  ftruck  at  Rome  1453  ;  next  is  Maximilian  1504,  who 
appears  in  the  bonnet,  worn  before  hats  were  invented  about 
1560,  and  a  wheel  on  the  reverfe,  per  tot  discrimina. 
There  is  a  curious  medal  upon  the  death  of  Louis  king  of 
Hungary,  at  Mohatz,  1526,  when  he  fell  fighting  againft 
the  Turks  ;  obverfe  his  head,  and  that  of  his  queen,  face 
to  face  ;  reverfe  a  battle.  The  medals  of  John  of  Leyden, 
leader  of  the  Anabaptifts,  1534,  1535,  are  Angular  monu¬ 
ments  of  folly  and  fanaticifm  :  they  bear  his  buft,  with 
German  inferiptionsand  legends.  Amongft  other  curious 
medals,  there  is  one  of  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal,  famous 
for  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  Africa,  1578,  with  his 
buft,  full  face,  and  three-quarters  length,  sebastianus 
D.  G.  REX  PORTUGALLI7E,  ARABI7E,  INDIjB,  et  africte, 
anno  tetatis  xvi.  reverfe  a  <hell-fi(h  in  the  fea,the  moon 
and  feven  ftars,  serena  celsa  favent.  There  is  an¬ 
other  Angular  medal  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  queen  of 
France,  notorioufly  addicted  to  aftrology.  It  reprefents 
her  naked,  between  Aries  and  Taurus,  with  the  name 
EBULLA  asmodtea  over  her  head  :  (he  holds  a  dart  in 
one  hand,  and  a  heart  in  the  other;  in  the  exergue  is 
OXIEL. 

The  firft  Engli/h  medal  is  in  the  duke  of  Devonfliire’s 
cabinet.  It  is  in  brafs,  of  a  large  fize,  upon  the  plan  of 
the  early  Italian  medals  ;  and  bears  on  one  fide  a  buft, 
10.  kendal  rhodi  tvrcvpellerivs  ;  reverfe  the  arms  of 
Kendal,  tempore  obsidionis  tvrcorum.  mcccclxxx. 
It  was  found  laft  century  in  Knarefborough  foreft;  but 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  done  in 
Italy.  The  next  Englilh  medal  is  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1545  ;  it  is  of  gold,  larger  than  the  crown-piece,  with 
the  king’s  head  upon  the  obverfe,  and  three  legends  within 
each  other,  including  his  titles.  See.  The  reverfe  contains 
two  inferiptions,  declaring  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  ;  the  one  in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek.  It  was 
imitated  exactly  by  Edward  VI.  whofe  coronation-medal 
is  the  firft  we  have.  There  are  two  medals  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  whofe  execution  is  tolerably  good  ;  but  thofe  of 
Elizabeth  are  very  poor.  There  are  good  medals  of  James  I. 
and  his  queen  ;  with  a  fine  one  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta, 
though  the  workmanfhip  is  much  inferior  to  the  antique. 
There  are  many  good  medals  of  Charles,  with  various  de¬ 
vices  upon  their  reverfes.  Under  the  commonwealth,  the 
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celebrated  Simon  produced  medals  which  aredefervedly  rec¬ 
koned  the  mod  admirable  pieces  of  modern  workmanfliip. 
There  are  many  good  medals  of  Charles  II.  James  II,  and 
William  III.  Some  are  alfo  found  of  James  after  his  abdica¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  other  pretenders,  done  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  eminent  artilfcs.  Queen  Anne  has  feveral  fine 
gold,  filver,  and  copper,  medals;  of  the  gold,  only  two 
or  three  different  pieces  were  (truck  ;  but  in  the  otjier 
metals  we  have  a  feries  of  all  the  great  events  with  which 
Marlborough  illuffrated  her  reign.  About  1740,  Daffier, 
a  native  of  Geneva,  fettling  in  London,  engraved  a  feries 
of  medals  of  all  the  Englifh  kings,  with  great  take  and 
fpirit :  they  are  (truck  upon  fine  copper,  and  amount  to 
thirty-fix  in  number.  He  likewife  gave  medals  of  many 
illuftrious  men  of  this  and  other  nations,  which,  fays  Pin¬ 
kerton,  deferve  confiderable  praife.  The  various  medals 
of  eminent  private  perfons  in  England  are  very  numerous. 
Thofe  who  wifit  for  fuller  information  of  Englifh  medals 
than  our  limits  allow,  may  confult  Pinkerton’s  Effay  lb 
often  cited,  and  Mr.  Snelling’s  plates  of  them. 

As  foon  as  medals  began  to  revive,  they  became faiirical ; 
a  quality  almolt  unknown  to  the  ancient  mint.  Medals 
among  the  moderns  have  been  the  chief  article  of  fatire, 
till  tlie  print-fhops  took  up  the  trade.  The  firfi  fatiric 
medal,  it  is  believed,  was  (truck  by  Frederic  king  of  Sicily, 
in  1501,  againlt  his  enemy,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.  It 
bears  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  ferdinandus  r.  ar.  vetus 
vulpes  orbis  ;  reverfe  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  (lieep,  jugum 
MEUM  SUAVE  EST,  ET  ONUS  MEUM  LEVEj  “My  yoke 
is  eafy,  and  my  burden  is  light.”  Many  others  have  been 
(truck,  of  which  the  wfit  would  now  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  be  found  out;  but  of  all  nations  the  Dutch  have  mod 
diltinguiftied  themfelves  in  this  way;  and  they  paid  very 
dear  for  their  conduct,  as  they  brought  upon  themfelves, 
by  one  or  two  fatirical  medals,  the  whole  power  of  France 
under  Louis  XIV.  It  is  faid'  thijt,  in  1.588,  Elizabeth 
queen  of  England  (truck  a  medal,  with  the  Spanifh  and 
Englifh  fleets,  and  the  motto,  hesperidum  regem  devicit 
virgo.  Philip  king  of  Spain,  caufed  medals  of  the  fame 
impreffion  to  be  diltributed  in  England  ;  but  with  this 
addition,  negatur,  est  meretrix  vulgi.  The  queen 
fuppreffed  them,  and  publiflied  another  medal,  with  this 
legend, 

Hefperidum  regem  devicit  virgo  Negatur, 

Eft  meretrix  vulgi,  Res  eo  deterior. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  clofes  his  account  of  modern  medals  with 
a  comparifon  between  thefe  and  the  ancient  medals.  The 
molt  furprifing  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
works  of  art  lies  in  the  portraits.  The  ancient  artifts, 
even  of  the  lowed  clafs,  marked  the  character,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  the  life  and  fpirit,  of  the  perfon  whom  they  repre- 
fent ;  while  the  moderns  only  produce  a  kind  of  model, 
with  very  faint  features  of  the  charafter.  The  ornaments 
of  the  portraits  have  alfo  this  effect;  the  ancient  being 
Ample  and  pidlurefque  in  real  life  ;  whereas  ours  are  dif- 
cordant  and  ungraceful.  The  reverfes  of  ancient  medals, 
when  confiding  of  human  figures,  or  detached  objefts,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  modern  in  every  view  of  ftrength,  elegance,  or 
tafte  ;  but  in  landfcape,  and  all  that  belongs  to  perfpec- 
tive,  the  modern  excel  the  ancient  to  a  prodigious  degree. 
A  great  fault  of  modern  reverfes,  as  of  modern  portraits, 
is  that  the  manners  of  the  time  and  country  are  very  often 
totally  perverted  in  them.  Perfonifications  are  of  all  ages 
and  countries  and  languages ;  but  what  title  have  heathen 
gods  or  goddeffes  to  exift  on  our  medals,  and  attraft  the 
adoration  of  our  connoifleurs  ? 

Of  MEDALLIONS,  MEDALETS,  &c. 

1.  Befides  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  ancients,  which 
palled  in  common  circulation  through  the  country,  there 
were  others  of  a  larger  fize,  which  are  now  termed  medal¬ 
lions.  Thefe  were  ttruck  on  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  a  new  emperor,  and  other  folemn  occaficms  ;  fre¬ 
quently  alfo,  by  the  Greeks  in  particular,  as  monuments 
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of  gratitude  or  of  flattery.  Sometimes  they  were  mere 
trial  or  pattern  pieces ;  and  thefe  abound  after  the  time  of 
Maximian,  with  the  words  Tres  Monet#  on  the  reverfe. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the  Roman  pieces  of 
gold  exceeding  the  denarius  aureus,  all  in  filver  exceeding 
the  denarius,  and  all  in  brafs  exceeding  the  feftertius,  went 
under  the  denomination  of  medallions  ;  and  that  they  were, 
in  refpeft:  of  the  other  coins,  the  fame  as  modern  medals 
in  refpecl  of  modern  money;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks 
that  many  of  thefe  large  pieces  went  in  circulation,  though 
not  very  commonly,  like  the  five  and  two  guinea  pieces, 
filver  crowns,  &c.  in  this  country.  The  fineft  medallions 
were  prefented  by  the  mint-mafters  to  the  emperor,  and 
by  the  emperor  to  his  friends,  as  fpecimens  of  fine  work- 
man(hip.  The  beli  we  have  at  prefent  are  of  brafs,  and 
many  of  them  compofed  of  two  forts  of  metal ;  the  centre 
being  copper,  with  a  ring  of  brafs  around  it,  or  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  and  the  infeription  is  fometimes  confined  to  one 
of  the  metals,  fometimes  not.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  medallions  in 
point  of  thicknefs  ;  the  latter  being  frequently  three  or 
four  lines  thick,  while  the  other  leldom  exceed  one. 
Very  few  medallions,  however,  were  ftruck  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  but  the  Greek 
medallions  of  the  emperors  are  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  Romaas  themfelves.  All  thefe  pieces,  however, 
are  of  fuch  high  price,  that  few  private  perfons  are  able  to 
purchafe  them.  In  the  laft  century,  Chriftina  queen  of 
Sweden  procured  about  300.  In  the  king  of  France’s 
colleNion  there  are  1200  ;  a  number  formerly  fuppofed 
not  to  exitt ;  and  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection  contains  about 
400,  exclufive  of  the  Egyptian. 

a.  Befides  thefe  large  pieces,  there  are  finaller  ones,  of 
a  fizefomewhat  larger  than  our  half-crowns;  and  by  Ita¬ 
lian  medallifts  are  called  medaglion  cini,  or  (mail  medallions. 
They  are  (till  fcarcer  than  the  large  kind.  And  upon 
the  whole,  medallions  are  fo  fcarce,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  fet  or  feries  made  of  them,  even  though  the  metals 
and  fizes  fliould  be  mixed  promifcuoufly. 

3.  A  third  kind,  which  have  almoft  efcaped  the  notice 
of  medallifts,  are  the  final!  coins,  or  m’JJilia,  fcattered 
among  the  people  on  folemn  occafions;  fuch  as  thofe 
ftruck  for  the  (laves  on  account  of  the  Saturnalia,  counters 
for  gaming,  tickets  for  baths  and  feafts,  tokens  in  copper 
and  in  lead,  &c.  Thefe  are  diftinguiftied  by  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  by  the  name  of  medalets.  Many,  or  perhaps  almoft 
all,  of  thofe  ftruck  for  the  Saturnalia  were  fatirical;  as 
the  Haves  had  then  a  licenfe  to  ridicule  not  only  their 
mafters  but  any  perfon  whatever.  Mr.  Pinkerton  men¬ 
tions  one  of  the  molt  common  pieces  of  this  kind,  which 
has  on  the  obverfe  the  head  of  an  old  woman  veiled,  with 
a  laurel  crown  ;  the  reverie  only  S.  C.  within  a  wreath. 
Baudelot  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  head  of  Acca  Lau- 
rentia,  the  nurfe  of  Romulus,  to  whom  a  feftival  was  or¬ 
dained.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  it  was  ftruck  in 
ridicule  of  Julius  Csefar  ;  for  the  manner  of  the  laurel 
crown,  and  its  high  appearance  over  the  head,  perfectly 
refemble  tl)3t  of  Julius  on  his  coins.”  Some  have  a  (hip 
upon  one  fide  ;  oil  the  reverie  T,  or  a  crofs,  which  was 
the  image  of  Priapus  ;  and  occalioned  many  falfe  invec¬ 
tives  againlt  the  firft  Chriltians,  who  paid  fuch  refpeft  to 
the  crofs.  Some  pieces  have  the  heads  of  the  emperors 
upon  one  fide;  and  on  the  reverie  oniy  numerals  III.  IV.  V. 
&c.  Both  thefe  kinds  appear  tickets  for  the  baths,  as  the 
number  feems  to  denote  the  particular  bath.  Some  have 
the  head  of  a  girl,  with  a  velfel  ufed  at  the  baths  in  her 
hand.  The  fpintriati  are  fo  immodeft,  that  few  will  bear 
mention.  But  fome  are  merely  ludicrous;  as  one  which 
has  an  afs  with  a  bell  about  his  neck,  and  a  foldier  riding 
him;  another  with  two  figures  hoifting  a  woman  in  a 
balket  into  the  air.  Of  thole  that  will  juft  bear  mention, 
is  a  man  with  titles  around  him,  as  chief  of  the  games  ; 
and  a  woman  in  ridicule  of  the  modeft  bath-girl  above 
mentioned.  There  is  alfo  one  marked  xix,  on  which  ap¬ 
pears  an  imperator  triumphing  in  a  car ;  this  car  is  placed 
j «  A  on 
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on  the  back  of  a  camel  ;  and  behind  the  imperator  is  a 
monkey  mimicking  him. 

4.  A  fourth  ciafs  of  medals  are  called  contorniati, 
from  the  Italian  contorniato,  “  encircled  becaufe  of  the 
hollow  circle  which  commonly  runs  around  them.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  from  medallions  by  their  thinnefs,  faint 
relief,  reverfes  fometimeg  in  relief,  fometinies  hollow  ;  and 
in  general  by  the  inferiority  in  their  workmanfiiip.  The 
opinions  of  medallifts  concerning  thefe  pieces  are  very  va¬ 
rious  ;  fome  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  (truck  by  Gallie- 
nus  to  th'e  memory  of  illuftrious  men  and  celebrated  ath- 
lette,  at  the  time  that  he  canfed  all  the  confecration-coins 
of  his  predecelfors  to  he  reftored  5  others  afcri.be  their  in¬ 
vention  to  Greece,  &c.  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion 
that  they  were  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games. 
Many  of  them,  notwithftnnding  their  inferior  workman- 
fliip,  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  preferving  the 
portraits  of  fome  illuftrious  authors  of  antiquity,  no¬ 
where  elfe  to  be  found.  Much  dependance,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  put  on  the  portraits  of  Greek  authors  and  eminent 
men  found  upon  fome  of  them  ;  for,  though  we  know 
that  the  bufts  of  Salluft,  Horace,  &c.  mult  have  been 
(truck  when  their  perfons  were  frefh  in  the  memory  of  the 
artifts,  yet  it  was  otherwife  with  Homer,  Solon,  Pytha¬ 
goras,  & c.  which  are  to  be  found  on  fome  of  them.  Even 
thefe,  however,  are  valuable,  as  being  ancient  and  perhaps 
traditional  portraits  of  thefe  great  men.  The  laft  vvhofe 
portraits  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  delineated  in  this  way, 
are  Apollonius  Tyaneus  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  and  Apuleius  in  that  of  Marcus  Antoninus. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  it  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion 
concerning  thefe  medals,  that  the  reverfes  always  contain 
fome  device  alluding  to  public  games,  as  that  of  a  chario¬ 
teer  driving  a  chariot,  Sc c. 

The  remaining  figures  on  Plate  II.  fome  of  which  have 
not  been  noticed,  are — Fig.  28.  A  brafs  coin  of  Cunobe- 
linus,  a  Britifii  king,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Chrillian 
era.  29.  A  filver  coin  of  Caraufius,  a  king  of  Britain, 
A.D.  286.  30.  A  Saxon  penny.  31.  A  Saxon  (North¬ 

umbrian)  ftyca.  32,  33.  Ancient  pennies,  fuppofed  to 
be  Scottifh.  34.  A  penny  of  William  I.  of  Scotland, 
A.D.  1165.  35.  A  penny  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  A.  D. 

1306-28.  36.  An  Irifti  penny.  37.  The  gold  penny  of 

Henry  III.  A.  D.  1257.  38.  The  large  rofe-noble  of  the 

firft  coinage  of  Edward  III.  A.D  1344.  39.  The  ryal  of 

Mary  queen  of  Scots.  40.  A  guinea  of  George  III. 

Of  COLLECTING  MEDALS,  and  FORMING  a 
CABINET. 

Medals  are  to  be  bad  at  the  fhops  of  goldfmiths  and  fil- 
verfmiths,  and  of  general  dealers  in  curiofities,  &c.  but  in 
great  cities  there  are  profeffed  dealers  in  them.  The  beft 
method  of  purchafing  medals,  however,  is  that  of  buying 
whole  cabinets,  which  are  every  year  expofed  to  auction 
in  London.  In  thefe,  the  rare  medals  are  fold  by  them- 
lelves  ;  but  the  common  ones  are  put  up  in  large  lots,  fo 
that  the  dealers  commonly  purchafe  them.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
thinks  it  would  be  better  that  medals  were  fold  one  by 
one  ;  becaufe  a  lot  is  often  valued  and  purchafed  for  the 
lake  of  a  fingle  coin  ;  while  the  others  feparately  would 
fell  for  perhaps  four  times  the  price  of  the  whole  lot. 

The  gold  coins  of  Carthage,  Cyrene,  and  Syracule,  are 
worth  about  twice  their  intrinfic  value  as  metal ;  but  the 
other  gold  civic  coins  from  5I.  to  30I.  each.  The  only 
gold  coins  of  Athens  certainly  known  to  exift  are  two 
lately  procured  by  the  king.  One  of  thefe  remains  in  pof- 
feflion  of  his  majefty,  but  the  other  was  given  by  the  queen 
to  Dr!  Hunter.  There  was  another  in  the  Britifii  Mufeum, 
but  fufpebted  not  to  be  genuine.  Dr.  Hunter’s  Coin,  then, 
if  fold,  would  bear  the  highelt  price  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  a  coin. 

The  filver  coins  of  Syracufe,  Dyrrhachium,  Maflilia, 
Athens,  and  a  few  other  ftates,  are  common  ;  the  drachmas 
and  coins  of  lefs  fize  are  worth  about  five  (hillings ;  the 
didrachms,  tetradrachrr.s,  &c.  from  five  to  ten,  according 
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to  their  fize  and  beauty;  the  largeft,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  being  more  valuable  than  the  fmall  ones. 
The  tetradrachms,  when  of  cities  whofe  coins  are  com¬ 
mon,  are  worth  from  7s.  6d.  to  rl.  is.  but  it  is  impofiible 
to  put  a  value  upon  the  rare  civic  coins  ;  ten  guineas  have 
been  given  for  a  fingle  one. 

The  Greek  copper  coins  are  common,  and  are  almoft: 
all  of  that  kind  called  fmall  brafs-,  the  middle  fize  beino- 
fcarce,  and  the  largeft,  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  extremely  fo.  The  common  Greek  coins  of  brafs 
bring  from  3d.  to  i8d.  according  to  their  prefervation  ; 
but,  when  of  cities  whofe  coins  are  rare,  much  higher 
prices  are  given.  “The  want  of  a  few  cities,  however, 
(fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,)  is  not  thought  to  injure  a  collec¬ 
tion  ;  as  indeed  new  names  are  difeovered  every  dozen  of 
years,  fo  that  no  aflortment  can  be  perfeft.  To  this  it  is 
owing  that  the  rarity  of  the  Grecian  civic  coins  is  not 
much  attended  to.” 

The  gold  coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  be¬ 
ing  very  common,  bear  but  from  five  to  ten  (hillings 
above  their  intrinfic  value  ;  but  thofe  of  the  other  princes, 
being  rare,  fell  from  3I.  to  30I.  each,  or  even  more. 

The  tetradrachms  are  the  deareft  of  the  filver  monarchic 
money,  felling  from  five  to  ten  (hillings ;  and,  if  very  rare, 
from  3I.  to  30I.  Half  thefe  prices  may  be  obtained  for 
the  drachmas,  and  the  other  denominations  in  propor¬ 
tion.  1 

The  Greek  copper  coins  are  for  the  moft  part  fcarcer 
than  the  filver,  except  the  Syro-Grecian,  which  are  com¬ 
mon,  and  almoft  all  of  the  fize  called  fmall  brafs.  “  They 
ought  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  to  bear  a  high  price;  but  the 
metal,  and  fimilarity  to  the  copper  civic  coins,  which  are 
common,  keep  their  adtual  purchafe  moderate,  if  the 
feller  is  not  well  inftrueted,  and  the  buyer  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  rarity.” 

The  name  of  weights  given  to  the  ancient  Roman  afes  is, 
according  to  our  author,  exceedingly  improper;  as  that 
people  had  weights  of  lead  with  brafs  fides,  without  the 
lead  appearance  of  a  portrait  upon  them.  Thefe  denot« 
the  weight  by  a  certain  number  of  knobs  ;  and  have  like- 
wife  fmall  Jleurettes  engraved  upon  them.  According  to 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  whenever  we  meet  with  a  piece  of  metal 
damped  on  both  fides  with  bufts  and  figures,  we  may  lay 
it  do'wn  as  a  certain  rule  that  it  is  a  coin  5  but  when  (lightly 
ornamented,  and  marked  upon  one  fide  only,  we  may  with 
equal  certainty  conclude  it  to  be  a  weight. 

The  ancient  Roman  afes  are  worth  from  2s.  to  a!,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Angularity  of  their  devices.  Confular  gold 
coins  are  worth  from  il.  to  5I.  Pompey  with  his  fons2il. 
and  the  two  Bruti  25I.  The  filver  coins  are  univerfally 
worth  from  a  (hilling  to  half-a-crown,  excepting  that  of 
the  cap  of  liberty  and  a  few  others,  which,  if  genuine, 
will  bring  from  10s.  to  5I.  The  confular  copper  bears 
an  equal  price  with  the  filver,  but  is  more  rare  ;  the  con¬ 
fular  filver  coins  reftored  by  Trajan  are  worth  20s.  each. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  imperial  coins,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  (ome  of  thofe  which  belong  to  princes  whole 
coins  are  numerous,  may  yet  be  rendered  extremely  va¬ 
luable  by  uncommon  reverfes.  Mr.  Pinkerton  particu¬ 
larly  points  out  that  of  Augultus,  with  the  legend  c.  marivs 
trogvs,  which  is  worth  three  guineas,  though  the  (live? 
coins  of  that  prince  in  general  are  not  worth  above  a  (hil¬ 
ling.  In  like  manner,  the  common  gold  coins  of  Trajan 
are  not  worth  above  twenty  (hillings;  while  thofe  with 
Bafilica  Ulpia,  Forum  Trajani,  Divi  Nerva  et  Trajanus,  Pater , 
Divi  Nerva  et  Platina  Aug.  Prqfedio  Aug.  Regna  AJJignata , 
Rtx  Parthus,  and  (ome  others,  bear  from  three  to  fix  pounds. 
The  ticket-medals  belong  to  the  Roman  fenate,  and  are 
worth  from  three  to  ten  (hillings. 

Of  the  coins  of  other  nations,  thofe  of  Hilderic  king  of 
the  Vandals  are  in  filver,  and  worth  10s.  the  fmall  brafs 
of  Athanaric,  5s.  the  gold  of  Theodoric,  al.  the  fecond 
brafs  of  Theodahat,  5s.  the  fecond  brafs  of  Badueta  rare, 
and  worth  10s.  the  third  brafs,  3s.  The  Britifii  coins  are 
very  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  (hillings  to  twoguineas  each, 
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fometimes  much  more.  Medals  with  unknown  charac¬ 
ters  are  always  fcarce  and  dear.  Saxon  pennies  of  the 
heptarchy  are  rare,  and  worth  from  ten  drillings  to  ten 
pounds,  according  to  their  fcarcity  and  preservation.  The 
coins  of  the  Englifh  kings  are  common  ;  thofe  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  in  particular;  others  are  rare,  and  worth 
from  ten  fhillings  to  two  guineas,  while  two  of  Hardyknute 
are  worth  no  lefs  than  ten  guineas.  The  gold  medals  of 
Henry,  in  1545,  and  the  coronation  of  Edward,  are 
worth  20I.  each  ;  the  Mary  of  Trezzo,  3I.  Simon’s  head 
of  Thurloe  in  gold  is  worth  12I.  his  oval  medal  in  gold 
upon  Blake’s  naval  victory  at  fea  is  worth  30I.  and  his  trial- 
piece,  if  brought  to  a  fale,  would,  in  Mr.  Pinkerton’s  opi¬ 
nion,  bring  a  (till  higher  price.  The  medals  of  queen 
Anne,  which  are  intrinfically  worth  about  two  guineas 
and  a  half,  fell  for  about  3I.  each  ;  the  filver,  of  the  fize 
of  a  crown-piece,  fell  for  10s.  and  the  copper  from  five 
to  ten  fhillings.  Daffier’s  copper  pieces  fell  from  two  to 
five  (hillings,  and  a  few  bear  a  higher  price. 

TheScottifh  gold  coins  fell  higher  than  the  Englifh,  but 
the  others  are  on  a  par.  The  (hilling  of  Mary  with  the 
buff  is  rare,  and  fells  for  no  lefs  than  30I.  the  half,  3I.  and 
the  royal,  5I.  5s.  The  French  teftoon  of  Francis  and  Mary 
brings  ioi.  10s.  and  the  Scottifli  one  of  Mary  and  Henry 
would  bring  50I.  as  would  alfo  the  medal  of  James  IV. 
The  coronation-medal  of  Francis  and  Mary  is  worth  20I. 
Briot’s  coronation-medal  fold  in  1755  only  for  two  guineas 
at'Dr.  Mead’s  fale;  but  would  now  bring  20I.  if  fold*ac- 
cording  to  rarity. 

The  Englifh  coins  ffruck  in  Ireland  are  of  much  the 
fame  price  with  thofe  of  the  native  country  ;  but  the 
St.  Patrick’s  halfpence  and  farthings  are  rather  fcarce, 
and  the  rare  crown  of  white  metal  is  worth  4I.  The 
gun-money  of  James  II.  and  all  other  Irifh  coins  are  very 
common. 

We  next  come  to  confider  what  it  is  that  diftinguifhes 
one  medal  from  another,  and  why  fome  are  fo  highly- 
prized  more  than  others.  This,  in  general,  befides  its 
genuir.enefs,  confifts  in  the  high  degree  of  prefervation  in 
which  it  is.  This  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  called  the  con- 
fervation  of  medals  ;  and  in  this,  he  fays,  a  true  judge  is 
fo  nice,  that  he  will  rejeCt  even  the  rareft  coins  if  in  the 
leaf!  defaced  either  in  the  figures  or  legend.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  thofe  which 
are  a  little  rubbed,  while  thofe  of  fuperior  tafte  and  abi¬ 
lities  have  in  their  cabinets  only  fuch  as  are  in  the  very 
Hate  in  which  they  came  from  the  mint ;  and  fuch,  he 
fays,  are  the  cabinets  of  fir  Robert  Auftin,  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  of  Roman  filver,  at  Strawberry-hill.  Itis  abfolutely 
neceffary,  however,  that  a  coin  be  in  what  is  called  good 
prefervation ;  which  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  colonial  coins,  is  fuppofed  to  be  when  the  legends 
can  be  read  with  fome  difficulty;  but,  when  the  conf'er- 
vation  is  perfect,  and  the  coin  juft  as  it  came  from  the 
mint,  even  the  moft  common  coins  are  valuable. 

The  fine  ruft,  like  varnith,  which  covers  the  furface  of 
brafs  and  copper  coins,  is  found  to  be  the  belt  preferver 
of  them  ;  and  is  brought  on  by  lying  in  a  certain  kind 
of  foil.  Gold  cannot  be  contaminated  but  by  iron- 
mould,  which  happens  when  the  coin  lies  in  a  foil  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron;  hut  filver  is  fufceptible  of  various 
kinds  of  ruft,  principally  green  and  red  ;  both  of  which 
yield  to  vinegar.  In  gold  and  filver  coins  the  ruft  mutt 
be  removed,  as  being  prejudicial ;  but  in  brafs  and  cop¬ 
per  it  is  prefervative  and  ornamental  ;  a  circumftance 
taken  notice  of  by  the  ancients.  “  This  fine  ruft  (fays 
Mr.  Pinkerton),  which  is  indeed  a  natural  varnifh  not 
imitable  by  the  art  of  man,  is  fometimes  a  delicate  blue, 
like  that  of  a  turquoife  ;  fometimes  of  a  bronze  brown, 
equal  to  that  obfervable  in  ancient  flatues  of  bronze,  and 
fo  highly  prized  ;  and  fometimes  of  an  exquifite  green,  a 
little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  laft  is  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all.  It  is  alfo  found  of  a  fine  purple,  of  olive,  and  of 
a  cream-colour  or  pale  yellow  :  which  laft  is  exquifite, 
and  fliows  the  impreflion  to  as  much  advantage  as  paper 


of  cream-colour,  ufed  in  all  great  foreign  preffes,  does 
copper-plates  and  printing.  The  Neapolitan  patina  (the 
ruft  in  queffion)  is  of  a  light  green  ;  and,  when  free 
from  excrefcence  or  blemifb,  is  very  beautiful.  Some¬ 
times  the  purple  patina  gleams  through  an  upper  coat  of 
another  colour,  with  as  fine  effect  as  a  variegated  filk  or 
gem.  In  a  few  inftances  a  ruft  of  a  deeper  green  is 
found  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  fpotted  with  the  red  or 
bronze  (hade,  which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  of  the 
Eaft- Indian  (tone  called  the  blood  forte.  Thefe  rults  are 
all,  when  the  real  produCt  of  time,  as  hard  as  the  metal 
itfelf,  and  preferve  it  much  better  than  any  artificial 
varnifh  could  have  done;  concealing  at  the  fame  time  not 
the  moft  minute  particle  of  the  imprefiion  of  the  coin.” 

The  value  of  medals  is  lowered  when  any  of  the  letters 
of  the  legend  are  mifplaced  ;  as  a  fufpicion  of  forgery 
is  thus  induced.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe 
of  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  fame,  or  even  greater,  di¬ 
minution  in  value  takes  place  in  fuch  coins  as  have  not 
been  well  fixed  in  the  die,  which  has  occafioned  their 
flipping  under  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  and  thus  made 
a  double  or  triple  image.  Many  coins  of  this  kind  are 
found,  in  which  the  one  fide  is  perfectly  well  formed,  but 
the  other  blundered  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned.  Another 
blemifh,  but  of  fmaller  moment,  and  which  to  fome  may 
be  rather  a  recommendation,  is  when  the  workmen 
through  inattention  have  put  another  coin  into  the  die 
without  taking  out  the  former.  Thus  the  coin  is  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  having  the 
fame  figure  on  both  its  fides. 

The  medals  faid  by  the  judges  in  this  fcience  to  be 
countermarked,  are  very  rare,  and  highly  valued.  They 
have  a  fmall  ttamp  impreffed  upon  them  ;  in  fome  a  head, 
in  others  a  few  letters,  fuch  as  aug.  n.  probus,  &c. 
which  marks  are  fuppofed  to  imply  an  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  coin  ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  counter- 
marked  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  of  Scotland. 
Some  have  a  fmall  hole-through  them;  fometimes  with  a 
little  ring  fattened  in  it,  having  been  ufed  as  ornaments; 
but  this  makes  no  alteration  in  their  value.  Neither  is 
it  any  diminution  in  tile  value  of  a  coin  that  it  is  fplit  at 
the  edges  ;  for  coins  of  undoubted  antiquity  have  often 
been  found  in  this  ftate,  the  caufe  of  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained.  On  the  contrary,  this  cracking  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  as  a  great  merit  ;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton 
fufpeCts  that  one  of  thefe  cracked  coins  has  given  rife-to 
an  error  with  refpeCt  to  the  wife  of  Caraufius  who  reigned 
for  fome  time  in  Britain.  The  infcription  is  read  oriuna 
aug  :  and  there  is  a  crack  in  the  medal  juft  before  the  o 
of  oriuna.  Without  tliis  crack  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuppofes 
that  it  would  have  been  read  fortuna  aug. 

Some  particular  foils  have  the  property  of  giving  filver 
a  yellow  colour,  as  if  it  had  been  gilt.  It  naturally  ac¬ 
quires  a  black  colour  through  time,  which  any  fulphu- 
reous  vapour  will  bring  on  in  a  few  minutes.  From  its 
being  fo  fufceptible  of  injuries,  it  was  always  mixed  by 
the  ancients  with  much  alloy,  in  order  to  harden  it. 
Hence  the  impreflions  of  the  ancient  filver  coins  remain 
perfeCt  to  this  day,  while  thofe  of  modern  ones  are  ob¬ 
literated  in  a  few  years.  On  this  account  Mr.  Pinkerton 
exprefles  a  wifli,  that  modern  dates  would  allow  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  alloy  in  their  filver  coin  than  they 
ufually  do.  As  gold  admits  of  no  ruft  except  that  from 
iron  above-mentioned,  the  coins  of  this  metal  are  gene¬ 
rally  in  perfect  prefervation,and  frefh  as  from  the  mint. 

To  cleanfe  gold  coins  from  this  ruft,  it  is  beft  to  Iteep 
them  in  aquafortis,  which,  though  a  very  powerful  fol- 
vent  of  other  metals,  has  no  effeCt  upon  gold.  Silver  may 
be  cleanfed  by  tteeping  for  a  day  or  two  in  vinegar,  but 
more  effectually  by  boiling  in  water  with  three  parts  of 
tartar  and  one  of  fea  fait.  On  both  thefe  metals,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ruft  is  always  in  fpots,  and^iever  forms  an  entire 
incruttration,  as  on  brafs  or  copper.  The  coins  of  thefe 
two  laft  metals  mutt  never  be  cleanfed,  as  they  would 
thus  be  rendered  full  of  fmall  holes  eaten  by  the  ruft. 

Sometimes, 
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Sometimes,  however,  they  are  found  fo  totally  obfcured 
with  ruff,  that  nothing  can  be  difcovered  upon  them  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  beft  to  clear  them  with  a  graver;  but  it 
may  alfo  be  done  by  boiling  them  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  water  with  three  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  alum  ;  not 
fea-falt,as  in  filver  coins. 

The  moft  difficult  and  the  molt  important  thing  in  the 
whole  fcience  of  medals  is  the  method  of  diftinguifhing 
the  true  from  the  counterfeit.  The  value  put  upon  an¬ 
cient  coins  made  the  forgery  of  them  almoft  coeval  with 
the  fcience  itfelf;  and,  as  no  laws  inflifl  a  punifhment 
upon  fuch  forgers,  men  of  great  genius  and  abilities  have 
undertaken  the  trade:  but,  whether  to  the  real  detriment 
of  the  fcience  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  iome  doubt;  for,  if 
only  exaft  copies  of  genuine  medals  are  fold  for  the  origi¬ 
nals,  the  impofition  may  be  deemed  trifling :  but  the 
cafe  mull  be  accounted  very  different,  when  people  take 
upon  them  to  forge  medals  which  never  exifted.  At 
firft  the  forgeries  were  extremely  grofs;  and  medals  were 
forged  of  Priam,  of  Ariftotle,  Artemifia,  Hannibal,  and 
molt  of  the  other  illuftrious  perfonages  of  antiquity. 
Moil  of  thefe  were  done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fraud 
could  eafily  he  difcovered ;  but  others  have  impofed 
even  upon  very  learned  men.  Mr.  Pinkerton  mentions 
a  remarkable  medal  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  reprefent- 
ing  him  in  a  chariot  on  the  reverfe,  with  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  infcriptions,  which  Jofeph.  Scaliger  and  Lipflus  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  been  ftruck  in  his  own  time,  but  which 
was  certainly  iffiied  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
“  Other  learned  men  (fays  our  author)  have  been  ftrangely 
milled,  when  fpeaking  of  coins  ;  for  to  be  learned  in  one 
fubjeft  excludes  not  grofs  ignorance  in  others.  Budaeus, 
de  Affe,  quotes  a  denarius  of  Cicero,  M.  tull.  Erafmus, 
in  one  of  his  Epiftles,  tells  us  with  great  gravity,  that  the 
gold  coin  of  Brutus  ltruck  in  Thrace,  KOZ12N,  bears  the 
palriarch  Noah  coining  out  of  the  ark  with  his  two  Tons  ; 
and  takes  the  Roman  eagle  for  the  dove  with  the  olive- 
branch.  Winkelman,  in  his  letters,  informs  Us,  that  the 
fmall  brafs  piece  with  Virgil’s  head,  reverfe  epo,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  ancient  Roman  ;  and  adds,  that  no  knowledge 
of  coins  can  be  had  out  of  Rome:  but  Winkelman,  fo 
converfant  in  Ifatues,  knew  nothing  of  coins.  It  is  from 
other  artifts  and  other  produftions  that  any  danger  of 
deceit  arifes.  And  there  is  no  wonder  that  even  the 
fki'lful  are  milled  by  fuch  artifts  as  have  ufed  this  trade  ; 
lor  among  them  appear  the  names  of  Viftor  Gambello, 
Giovani  del  Cavino,  called  the  Paduan,  and  his  ion  Alef- 
fandro,  Baffiano,  likewife  of  Padua,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Aleflandro  Greco,  Leo  Aretino,  Jacobo  da  Frezzo,  Fede- 
rigoBonzagna,and  Giovani  Jacopo,  his  brother;  Sebaftiano 
Pluinbo,  Valerio  de  Vizenza,  Gorlaeus  a  German,  Car- 
teron  of  Holland,  and  others,  all  or  moft  of  them  of  the 
llxteenth  century  ;  and  Cavino  the  Paduan,  who  is  the 
moft  famous,  lived  in  the  middle  of  that  century.  The 
forgeries  of  Cavino  are  held  in  no  little  efteem,  being 
of  wonderful  execution.  His  and  thofe  of  Carteron  are 
the  moft  numerous,  many  of  the  other  artifts  here  men¬ 
tioned  not  having  forged  above  two  or  three  coins.  Later 
forgers  were  Dervieu  of  Florence  who  confined  himfelf  to 
medallions,  and  Cogornier  who  gave  coins  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  in  fmall  brafs.  The  chief  part  of  the  forgeries 
of  Greek  medals  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  are 
of  the  firft  mentioned,  and  a  very  grofs  kind,  reprefenting 
perfons  who  could  never  appear  upon  coin,  fuch  as 
Priam,  ./Eneas,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  Artemifia,  and  others. 
The  real  Greek  coins  were  very  little  known  or  valued 
till  the  works  of  Goltzius  appeared,  which  were  happily 
pofterior  to  the  tera  of  the  grand  forgers.  Why  later 
forgers  have  feldom  thought  of  counterfeiting  them  can¬ 
not  be  eafily  accounted  for,  unlefs  it  is  owing  to  the 
mafterly  workmanffiip  of  the  originals,  which  fets  all  imi¬ 
tation  at  defiance.  Forgeries,  however,  of  moft  an¬ 
cient  coins  may  be  met  with,  and  of  the  Greek  among 
the  reft. 

<f  The  forgeries  are  more  confpicuous  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals  than  any  other  kind  j  but  we  are  not  to 
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look  upon  all  thefe  as  the  work  of  modern  artifts.  Oa 
the  contrary,  we  are  affured  that  many  of  them  were  fa¬ 
bricated  in  the  times  of  the  Romans  themfelves,  fome  of 
them  being  held  in  more  eftimation  than  even  the  genuine 
coins,  on  account  of  their  being  plated,  and  otherwife 
executed  in  a  manner  to  which  modern  forgers  could 
never  attain.  Even  the  ancients  held  fome  of  thefe  counter¬ 
feits  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  Pliny  informs  us  there  were 
frequently  many  true  denarii  given  for  one  falle  one.”  Ca- 
racallaisfaidto  have  coined  money  of  copper  and  lead  plated 
with  filver;  and  plated  coins,  the  work  of  ancient  forgers, 
occur  of  many  Greek  cities  and  princes ;  nay,  there  are 
even  forgeries  of  barbaric  coins.  “  Some  Roman  coins 
(fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  are  found  of  iron  or  lead  plated 
with  brafs,  perhaps  trials  of  the  (kill  of  the  forger.  Iron 
is  the  moft  common  ;  but  one  decurfio  of  Nero  is  known 
of  lead  plated  with  copper.  Neumann  juftly  obferves, 
that  no  hiftoric  faith  can  be  put  in  plated  coins;  and  that 
moft  faulty  reverfes,  &c.  arife  from  plated  coins  not  being 
noticed  as  fuch.  Even  of  the  Roman  confular  coins 
not  very  many  have  ever  been  forged.  The  celebrated 
filver  denarius  of  Brutus,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and 
two  daggers,  is  the  chief  inltance  of  a  confular  coin  of 
which  a  counterfeit  is  known.  But  it  is  eafily  rejetled 
by  this  mark :  in  the  true  coin  the  cap  of  liberty  is  be¬ 
low  the  guard  or  hilt  of  the  daggers  ;  in  the  falfe,  the 
top  of  it  rifes  above  that  hilt.” 

The  imperial  feries  of  medals  is  the  grand  objeft  of 
modern  medallic  forgeries ;  and  the  deception  was  at 
firft  extended  to  the  moft  eminent  writers  upon  the  fub- 
jedl.  The  counterfeits  are  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  divided 
into  fix  claffes. 

I.  Such  as  are  known  to  be  imitations,  but  valued  on 
account  of  the  artifts  by  whom  they  are  executed.  In 
this  clafs  the  medals  of  the  Paduan  rank  higheft  ;  the 
others  being  fo  numerous,  that  a  complete  feries  of  im¬ 
perial  medals  of  almoft  every  kind,  nay,  almoft  of  every  me¬ 
dallion,  may  be  formed  from  among  them.  In  France,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cabinets  are  filled 
with  counterfeits  of  this  kind.  They  are  diftinguifhed 
from  fuch  as  are  genuine  by  the  following  marks :  i.  The 
counterfeits  are  almoft  univerfally  thinner,  z.  They  are 
never  worn  or  damaged.  3.  The  letters  are  modern.  4. 
They  are  either  deftitute  of  varniffi  entirely,  or  have  a 
falfe  one,  which  is  eafily  known  by  its  being  black, 
ffiining,  and  greafy,  and  very  eafily  hurt  with  the  touch 
of  a  needle,  while  the  varnifh  of  ancient  medals  is  as 
hard  as  the  metal  itfelf.  Inftead  of  the  greafy  black 
varnilh  above-mentioned,  indeed,  they  have  fometimes  a 
light  green  one,  fpotted  with  a  kind  of  iron-marks,  and 
compofed  of  fulphur,  verdigrife,  and  vinegar.  It  may 
frequently  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  hair-ftrokes  of  the 
pencil  with  which  it  was  laid  on  being  vifible  upon  it. 
5.  The  fides  are  either  filed  or  too  much  fmoothed  by 
art,  or  bear  the  marks  of  a  fmall  hammer.  6.  The 
counterfeits  are  always  exaifly  circular,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  ancient  medals,  efpecially  after  the  time  of 
Trajan. 

The  Paduan  forgeries  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
of  inferior  artifts  by  the  following  marks:  1.  The  for¬ 
mer  are  feldom  thinner  than  the  ancient,  z.  They  very 
ftldom  appear  as  worn  or  damaged,  but  the  others  very 
frequently,  efpecially  in  the  reverfe,  and  legend  of  the 
reverfe,  which  fometimes,  as  in  forged  Othos,  appear  as 
half  confumed  by  time.  3.  The  letters  in  moulds  taken 
from  the  antique  coins  have  the  rudenefs  of  antiquity. 
4.  Falfe  varnifti  is  commonly  light  green  or  black,  and 
ihines  too  much  or  too  little.  5.  The  fides  of  forged 
coins  are  frequently  quite  fmooth,  and  undiftinguiffiable 
from  the  ancient,  though  to  accompliAi  this  requires  but 
little  art,  6.  Counterfeit  medals  are  frequently  as  irre¬ 
gular  in  their  form  as  the  genuine  ;  but  the  Paduan  are 
generally  circular,  though  falfe  coins  have  often  little 
pieces  cut  off,  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  genuine.  7. 
In  call:  coins,  the  letters  do  not  go  fiiarp  down  into  the 
medal,  and  have  no  fixed  outline;  their  minute  angles, 
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as  well  as  thofe  of  the  drapery,  are  commonly  filled  up, 
and  have  not  the  fharpnefs  of  the  genuine  kind.  Where 
the  letters  or  figures  are  faint,  the  coin  is  greatly  to  be 
fufpetted. 

The  letters  form  the  great  criterion  of  medals,  the 
ancient  being  very  rude,  but  the  modern  otherwife  ;  the 
reafon  of  which,  according  to  Cellini,  is,  that  the  an¬ 
cients  engraved  all  their  matrices  with  the  graver  or 
burin,  while  the  modern  forgers  Itrike  theirs  with  a 
punch. 

According  to  Vico,  the  falfe  patina  is  green,  black, 
ruffet,  brown,  grey,  and  iron-colour.  The  green  is  made 
from  verdigrife,  the  black  is  the  fmoke  of  fulphur,  the 
grey  is  made  of  chalk  (teeped  in  urine,  the  coin  being 
left  for  fome  days  in  the  mixture.  The  ruffet  is  next  to 
the  natural,  by  reafon  of  its  being  a  kind  of  froth  which 
the  fire  forces  from  ancient  coins  ;  but,  when  falfe,  it  Ihines 
too  much.  To  make  it,  they  frequently  took  the  large 
brafs  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  were  often  corroded, 
and  made  them  red-hot  in  the  fire;  put  the  coins  upon 
them,  and  a  fine  patina  adhered.  “  Sometimes  (adds 
he)  they  take  an  old  defaced  coin,  covered  with  real 
patina,  and  damp  it  anew  ;  but  the  patina  is  then  too 
bright  in  the  cavities,  and  too  dull  in  the  protuberances. 
The  trial  of  brafs  coins  with  the  tongue  is  not  to  be 
defpifed  ;  for  if  modern  the  patina  taftes  bitter  or  pun¬ 
gent,  while  if  ancient  it  is  quite  taftelefs.” 

Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  all  medallions  from 
Julius  Csefar  to  Adrian  are  much  to  be  fufpefted  of 
forgery  ;  the  true  medals  of  the  firll  fourteen  emperors 
being  exceedingly  valuable,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes. 

II.  The  fecond  clafs  of  counterfeit  medals  contains 
thofe  calt  from  moulds  taken  from  the  Paduan  forgeries, 
and  others  done  by  eminent  mailers.  Thefe  are  l’ome- 
times  more  difficult  to  be  difcovered  than  the  former, 
becaufe  in  cafting  them  they  can  give  any  degree  of 
thicknefs  they  pleafe  ;  and,  filling  the  fmall  fand-holes 
with  mallic,  they  retouch  the  letters  with  a  graver,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  varnilh.  The  inltrudtions  already 
given  for  the  former  clafs,  however,  are  alfo  ufeful  for 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  with  this  addition,  that  medals  of 
this  clafs  are  generally  lighter  than  the  genuine,  becaufe 
fire  rarifies  the  metal  in  iome  degree,  while  that  which  is 
ilruck  is  rather  condenfed  by  the  ftrokes.  In  gold  and 
filver  medals  there  cannot  be  any  deception  of  this  kind; 
becaufe  thefe  metals  admit  not  of  patina,  and  confe- 
quently  the  varnilh  betrays  the  impofition.  The  marks 
of  the  file  on  the  margin  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  are 
a  certain  fign  of  forgery ;  though  thefe  -do  not  always 
indicate  the  forgery  to  be  of  modern  date,  becaufe  the 
Romans  often  filed  the  edges  of  coins  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  purpofes  of  ornament,  as  guineas  are  fome- 
times  put  into  the  bottom  of  punch-ladles.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  imitate  the  holes  of  medals  made  by  time  by  means 
of  aquafortis  ;  but  this  deflroys  the  fides  of  a  coin  more 
effectually  than  if  it  had  been  eat  into  naturally.  The 
fraud,  however,  is  not  eafily  diftinguilhed. 

III.  Medals  cajl  in  moulds  from  an  antique. — In  this  mode 
fome  forgers,  as  Beauvais  informs  us,  have  been  fo  very 
careful,  that  they  would  melt  a  common  medal  of  the 
emperor  whom  they  meant  to  counterfeit,  left  the  quality 
of  the  metal  Ihould  betray  them.  “  This  (fays  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton)  has  been  done  in  the  filver  Septimius  Severus, 
with  the  reverfe  of  a  triumphal  arch,  for  which  a  com¬ 
mon  coin  of  the  fame  prince  has  been  melted  ;  and  in 
other  inliances.  Putting  metals  in  the  fire  or  upon  hot 
iron  to  cleanfe  them,  gives  them  an  appearance  of  being 
calt;  for  fome  fpots  of  the  metal  being  fofter  than  the 
reft  will  run,  which  makes  this  one  of  the  world  methods 
of  cleaning  medals.  The  directions  given  for  difcover- 
ing  the  two  former  deceptions  hold  good  alfo  in  this. 

IV.  Ancient  Medals  retouched  and  altered. — This  is  a  clafs 
of  counterfeits  more  difficult  to  be  difcovered  than  any 
other.  “  The  art  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  exerted  in  this 
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clafs  is  alloniffiing ;  and  a  connoiffeur  is  the  lefs  apt  to 
fufpefl  it,  becaufe  the  coins  themfelves  are  in  faft  an¬ 
cient.  The  acute  minds  of  the  Italian  artifts  exerted 
themfelves  in  this  way,  when  the  other  forgeries  became 
common  and  known.  With  graving-tools  they  alter  the 
portraits,  the  reverfes,  and  the  infcriptions  themfelves, 
in  a  furprifing  manner.  Of  a  Claudius  Ilruck  at  Antioch 
they  make  an  Otho;  of  a  Fauftina,  a  Titiana  ;  of  a  Julia 
Severn,  a  Etidia  Clara  ;  of  a  Macrinus,  a  Pefcennins,  See. 
Give  them  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  (tarts  up  a  Pertinax, 
by  thickening  the  beard  a  little,  and  enlarging  the  riofe. 
In  ffiort,  wherever  there  is  the  lead  refemblance  in  perfons, 
reverfes,  or  legends,  an  artift  may  from  a  trivial  medal 
generate  a  molt  fcarce  and  valuable  one.  This  fraud  is 
diltinguiffiable  by  the  falfe  varnilh  which  fometimes.  mafks 
it ;  but<,  above  all,  by  the  letters  of  the  legend,  vdiich  are 
always  altered.  Though  this  be  fometimes  done  with 
an  artifice  almoft  miraculous,  yet  mod  commonly  the 
characters  draggle,  are  difunited,  and  not  in  line.” 
In  counterfeits  of  this  kind  fometimes  the  obverfe  is 
not  touched,  but  the  reverfe  made  hollow,  and  filled 
with  mallic  coloured  like  the  coin,  and  engraven  with 
fuch  device  and  legend  as  was  mod  likely  to  bring  a 
great  price  ;  others  are  only  retouched  in  l'oine  minute 
parts,  by  which,  however,  the  value  of  the  coin  is  much 
diminilhed. 

V.  Medals  imprejfed  with  new  devices,  or  foldered. — In  the 
firlt  article  of  this  clafs,  the  reverfes  have  been  totally 
filed  off,  and  new  ones  impreffed  with  a  die  and  hammer. 
This  is  done  by  putting  the  face  or  obverfe,  whichever  is 
not  touched,  upon  different  folds  of  padeboard  ;  after¬ 
wards  applying  the  dye,  and  ftriking  it  with  a  hammer. 
The  forgery  in  this  clafs  is  very  eafily  difcovered,  as  the 
devices  and  infcriptions  on  the  counterfeits  are  known 
not  to  exift  on  true  medals  :  as  the  Pons  ^Elius  on  the 
reverfe  of  Adrian:  the  Expeditio  Judaica  of  the  fame 
emperor,  See.  The  difference  of  fabrication  in  the  face 
or  reverfe  will  be  difcovered  at  the  firlt  glance  by  any 
perfon  of  fkill. 

The  foldered  medals  confift  of  two  halves  belonging  to 
different  medals,  fawed  through  the  middle  and  then 
joined  with  folder.  This  mode  of  counterfeiting  is  com¬ 
mon  in  filver  and  brafs  coins.  “  They  will  take  an  An¬ 
toninus,  for  example,  and  faw  off  the  reverfe,  then  folder 
on  the  obverfe  which  they  have  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  This  makes  a  medal,  which,  from  an  unknowing 
purchaler,  will  bring  a  hundred  times  the  price  of  the 
two  coins  which  compofe  it.  When  the  deceit  is  ufed 
in  brafs  coins,  they  take  care  that  the  metals  be  of  one 
hue ;  though  indeed  pretenders  in  this  way  fometimes 
folder  copper  and  brafs  together,  which  at  once  reveals 
the  deceit.  Medals  which  have  a  portrait  on  each  fide, 
and  which  are  generally  valuable,  are  the  molt  liable  to 
a  fufpicion  of  this  fraud.  To  a  very  nice  eye  the  minute 
ring  of  folder  is  always  vifible  ;  and,  upon  inferting  a 
graver,  the  fabrication  falls  into  halves.” 

In  the  fame  manner  reverfes  are  lometiipes  foldered 
to  faces  not  originally  belonging  to  them  ;  as  one  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pere  Jobert,  of  Domitian  with  an  amphitheatre, 
a  reverfe  of  Titus,  joined  to  it.  Another  art  is  fome¬ 
times  made  ufe  of  in  this  kind  of  counterfeits,  of  which 
there  is  an  inltance  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  upon  Nero’s 
medals;  where  the  middle  brafs  is  taken  off,  and  inferted 
in  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  a  large  coin  of  that 
prince.  In  the  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  however, 
the  reverfes  of  medals  are  often  fo  connected  with  their 
obverfes,  that  a  fufpicion  of  forgery  fometimes  occurs 
without  any  foundation.  They  are  met  with  moll  com¬ 
monly  after  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when  fuch  a  number 
of  ufurpers  arofe,  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  exaft 
portrait  of  their  features  ;  the  coiners  had  not  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  ltrike  a  medal  for  thefe,  as  they  could  have  done 
for  other  emperors  who  reigned  longer.  Hence,  on  the 
reverfe  of  a  medal  of  Marius,  who  reigned  only  three 
days,  there  is  pacator.  qrbis,  which  ffiows  that  at 
10  B  that 
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that  time  they  had  reverfes  ready  fabricated,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  occafion  might  require. 

VI.  Plated  Medals,  or  thofe  which  have  clefts. — It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  many  true  medals  are  cracked  in 
the  edges  ;  owing  to  the  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  little  degree  of  du&ility  which  the  metal  poffeffes. 
This  the  forgers  attempt  to  imitate  by  a  file  ;  but  it  is 
eafy  to  diftinguifii  betwixt  the  natural  and  artificial  cleft 
by  means  of  a  fmall  needle.  The  natural  cleft  is  wide 
at  the  extremity,  and  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  almoft 
imperceptible  filaments  ;  the  edges  of  the  crack  corref- 
ponding  with  each  other  in  a  manner  which  no  art  can 
imitate. 

The  plated  medals  which  have  been  forged  in  ancient 
times  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  capable  of  refilling  every 
effort  of  modern  imitation  ;  but  of  late  years,  “  fome  in¬ 
genious  rogues  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  thought  of  piercing 
falfe  medals  of  filver  with  a  red-hot  needle,  which  gave 
a  blacknefs  to  the  infide  of  the  coin,  and  made  it  appear 
plated  to  an  injudicious  eye.  This  fraud  is  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  feraping  the  infide  of  the  metal.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  difficult  to  diftinguifii  the  forgeries  of  rude 
money  when  not  call  ;  and  our  author  gives  no  other 
direction  than  to  confult  a  fkilful  medallift.  Indeed,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  direffions  already  given,  this  feems 
to  be  a  refource  which  cannot  by  any  means  with  fafety 
be  neglefled.  A  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  coins 
“is  only  to  be  acquired  (fays  he)  by  feeing  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  and  comparing  the  forged  with  the  genuine.  It  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  young 
collector,  who  willies  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  in  this 
way,  to  vifit  all  the  lilies  and  cabinets  he  can,  and  to  look 
upon  all  ancient  medals  with  a  very  microfcopic  eye. 
By  tliefe  means  only  is  to  be  acquired  that  ready  know¬ 
ledge  which  enables  at  firft  glance  to  pronounce  upon  a 
forgery,  however  ingenious.  Nor  let  the  fcience  of  me¬ 
dals  be  from  this  concluded  to  be  uncertain ;  for  no 
knowledge  is  more  certain  and  immediate,  when  it  is 
properly  ftudied  by  examination  of  the  real  objects.  A 
man  who  buys  coins,  trufting  merely  to  his  theoretic 
perufal  of  medallic  books,  will  find  himfelf  wofully  mif- 
taken.  He  ought  to  ftudy  coins  firft,  where  only  they 
can  be  ftudied,  in  themfelves.  Nor  can  it  be  matter  of 
wonder  or  implication  of  caprice,  that  a  medallift  of 
/kill  Ihould  at  one  perception  pronounce  upon  the  veracity 
or  falfehood  of  a  medal  ;  for  the  powers  of  the  human 
eye,  employed  in  certain  lines  of  fcience,  are  amazing. 
Hence  a  lhident  can  diftinguifii  a  book  among  a  thoufand 
fimilar,  and  quite  alike  to  every  other  eye  :  hence  a  (hep- 
herd  can  difeern,  See.  hence  the  medallift  can  fay  in  an 
inftant,  This  is  a  true  coin,  and  this  is  a  falfe  ;  though  to 
other  people  no  diftimftion  be  perceptible.” 

Forgeries  of  modern  coins  and  medals,  Mr.  Pinkerton 
obferves,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  of  the  ancient.  The 
fatirical  coin  of  Louis  XII.  perdam  ealylonis  nomen, 
is  a  remarkable  inftance  :  the  falfe  coin  is  larger  than  the 
true,  arid  bears  date  J512.  The  rude  coins  of  the  middle 
ages  are  very  eafily  forged  ;  and  forgeries  have  accord¬ 
ingly  become  common.  Forged  coins  of  Alfred  and 
other  early  princes  of  England'  have  appeared,  fome  of 
which  have  been  done  with  great  art.  “  The  two  noted 
Englilh  pennies  of  Richard  I.  fays  our  author,  are  of  this 
itamp;  and  yet  they  impofed  upon  Folkes  and  Sneliing, 
who  have  publilhed  them  as  genuine  in  the  tw’o  belt  books 
upon  Englilh  coins.  But  they  were  fabricated  by  a  Mr. 
Y/hite  of  Newgate-ftreet,  a  noted  collector,  who  conta¬ 
minated  an  otherwife  fair  charafter  by  fuch  praftices. 
Such  forgeries,  though  eafy,  require  a  Ikill  in  the  hiftory 
and  coinage  of  the  times,  which  luckily  can  hardly  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  common  Jew  or  mechanical  forger.  But 
the  practice  is  deteltable,  were  no  gain  propofed  :  and 
they  who  ltoop  to  it  mult  fuppofe,  that  to  embarrafs 
the  path  of  any  fcience  implies  no  infamy.  In  forgeries 
of  ancient  coins,  the  fiftion  is  perhaps  fufficiently  atoned 
tor  by  the  vaft  Ikill  required  3  and  the  artilt  may  plaufibly 


allege,  that  his  intention  was  not  to  deceive,  but  to  ex¬ 
ert  his  utmoft  powers  by  an  attempt  to  rival  the  ancient 
mailers.  But  no  poflible  apology  can  be  made  for  forging 
the  rude  money  of  more  modern  times.” 

A  collector  is  to  be  aware,  however,  that  all  ancient 
coins  and  medals,  though  equally  genuine,  are  not  equally 
valuable.  In  medals,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the 
fcarcity  of  a  coin  (lamps  a  value  upon  it  which  cannot 
otherwife  be  derived  from  its  intrinfic  worth.  There  are 
four  or  five  degrees  of  rarity  reckoned  up;  the  higheft  of 
which  is  called  unique.  The  caufe  is  generally  aferibed  to 
the  fewnefs  of  number  thrown  off  originally,  or  to  their 
having  been  called  in  and  re-coined  in  another  form. 
To  the  former  caufe  Mr.  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fcarcity 
of  the  copper  of  Otho  and  the  gold  of  Pefcennius  Niger  ; 
to  the  latter  that  of  the  coinage  of  Caligula  ;  “  though 
this  laft  (fays  he)  is  not  of  fingular  rarity  ;  which  ftiotvs 
that  even  the  power  of  the  Roman  fenate  could  not  anni¬ 
hilate  an  eftabliftied  money  3  and  that  the  firft  caufe  of 
rarity,  arifing  from  the  fmall  quantity  originally  (truck, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal.” 

In  the  ancient  cities  Mr.  Pinkerton  aferibes  the  fcarcity 
of  coin  to  the  poverty  or  fmallnefs  of  the  ftate  5  but  the 
fcarcity  of  ancient  regal  and  imperial  coins  arifes  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  fhortnels  of  the  reign  ;  and  fometimes  from 
the  fuperabundance  of  money  before,  which  rendered  it 
almoft  unneceffary  to  coin  any  money  during  the  reign 
of  the  prince.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  fcar¬ 
city  of  the  (hillings  of  George  III.  which  (hows  that 
(hortnefs  of  reign  does  not  always  occafion  a  fcarcity  of 
coin  ;  and  thus  the  coins  of  Harold  II.  who  did  not  reign 
a  year,  are  very  numerous,  while  thole  of  Richard  I.  who 
reigned  ten,  are  almoft  unique. 

Sometimes  the  rareft  coins  lofe  their  value,  and  become 
common.  This  our  author  aferibes  to  the  high  price  given 
for  them,  which  tempts  the  poffeffors  to  bring  them  to 
market;  but  chiefly  to  the  difeovering  of  hoards  of  them. 
The  former  caufe  took  place  with  queen  Anne’s  farthings, 
fome  of  which  formerly  fold  for  five  guineas  ;  nay,  if  we 
could  believe  the  newfpapers,  one  of  them  was  fome  years 
ago  fold  for  960I.  The  latter  caufe  with  the  coins  of 
Canute,  the  Danilli  king  of  England;  which  were  very 
rare  till  a  hoard  of  them  was  dilcovered  in  the  Orkneys. 
As  difeoveries  of  this  kind,  however,  produce  a  tempo¬ 
rary  plenty,  fo  when  they  are  difperfed  the  former  fcar¬ 
city  returns;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  com¬ 
mon"  coins  become  rare  through  the  mere  circumftance  of 
negleft. 

As  double  the  number  of  copper  coins  of  Greek  cities 
are  to  be  met  with  that  there  are  of  filver,  the  latter  are 
of  confequence  much  more  efteemed  :  but  the  reverfe  is 
the  cafe  with  thofe  of  the  Greek  princes.  The  Greek 
civic  coins  of  filver  are  very  rare,  excepting  thofe  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  Meffana,  Dyrrhachium,  Malfilia,  Syra- 
cufe,  and  fome  others.  Of  the  Greek  monarchic  coins, 
the  molt  rare  are  the  tetradrachms  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
the  Ptolemies,  the  fovereigns  of  Macedon  and  Bithynia, 
excepting  thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyfimachus. 
Thofe  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  are  of  a  fmall  fize,  and 
leldom  to  be  met  with.  Of  thofe  of  Numidia  and  Mauri¬ 
tania,  the  coins  of  Juba  the  fattier,  are  common;  but 
thofe  of  the  fon,  and  nephew  Ptolemy,  fcarce.  Coins  of 
the  kings  of  Sicily,  Parthia,  and  Judaea,  are  rare;  the  lalt 
very  much  fo.  We  meet  with  no  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Arabia  and  Comagene  except  in  brafs ;  thofe  of  the  kings 
of  Bofphorus  are  in  eleftrum,  and  a  few  in  brafs,  but  all 
of  them  rare;  as  are  likewife  thofe  of  Philetenis  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  In  the  year  1777, 
a  coin  of  Mithridates  fold  for  26I.  5s.  Didrachms  of  all 
kings  and  cities  are  fcarce,  excepting  thofe  of  Corinth 
and  her  colonies;  but  the  gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
don,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Lyfimachus,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  obferved,  are  common.  The  filver  tetra¬ 
drachms  of  all  kings  bear  a  very  high  price.  The  di¬ 
drachm  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  one  of  the  fcarceft  of 
1  the 
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the  (mailer  Greek  filver  coins ;  fome  of  the  other  princes 
are  not  uncommon. 

In  moft  cafes  the  copper  money  of  the  Greek  monarchs 
is  fcarce;  but  that  of  Hiero  I.  of  Syracufe  is  uncommonly 
plentiful,  as  well  as  that  of  feveral  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  moft  rare  of  the  confular  Roman  coins  are  thofe 
reftored  by  Trajan  :  of  the  others  the  gold  confular  coins 
are  the  moft  rare,  and  the  filver  the  moft  common  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  the  coin  of  Brutus  with  the  cap  of  liberty,  already 
mentioned,  with  fome  others.  Some  of  the  Roman  impe¬ 
rial  coins  are  very  fcarce,  particularly  thofe  of  Otho  in 
brafs  ;  nor  indeed  does  he  occur  at  all  on  any  coin  (truck 
at  Rome:  but  the  reafon  of  this  may  with  great  proba¬ 
bility  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  (hortnefs  of  his  reign. 
His  portrait  upon  the  brafs  coins  of  Egypt  and  Antioch 
is  very  bad;  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  other  imperial  coins 
of  Greek  cities.  The  bell  likenefs  is  on  his  gold  and 
filver  coins;  the  latter  of  which  are  very  common.  The 
Greek  and  Egyptian  coins  are  all  of  fmall  or  middling 
f  zes,  and  have  reverfes  of  various  kinds  :  thofe  of  Antioch 
have  Latin  legends,  as  well  as  moft  of  the  other  imperial 
coins  of  Antioch.  They  have  no  other  reverfe  but  the 
SC  in  a  wreath  ;  excepting  in  one  inftance  or  two  of  the 
larger  and  middle  brafs,  where  the  infcriptions  are  in 
Greek.  Latin  coins  of  Otho  in  brafs,  with  figures  on 
the  reverfe,  are  certainly  falfe ;  though  in  the  cabinet  of 
d’Ennery  at  Paris  there  was  an  Otho  in  middle  brafs  re¬ 
ftored  by  Titus,  which  was  e (teemed  genuine  by  con- 
noifieurs. 

The  leaden  coins  of  Rome  are  very  fcarce.  Moft  of 
them  are  pieces  (truck  or  call  on  occafion  of  the  Saturna¬ 
lia  3  others  are  tickets  for  feftivals  and  exhibitions,  both 
private  and  public.  The  common  tickets  for  theatres  were 
made  of  lead  ;  as  were  the  contorniati,  perpetual  tickets, 
like  the  Englifti  filver  tickets  for  the  opera.  Leaden  me¬ 
dallions  are  alfo  found  below  the  foundations  of  pillars 
and  other  public  buildings,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  founders.  From  the  time  of  Auguftus 
alfo  we  find  that  leaden  feals  were  u fed .  The  work  of 
Ticorini  upon  this  fubjeft,  entitled  Piombi  Antichi ,  is 
much  commended  by  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

The  Roman  coins,  which  have  been  blundered  in  the 
manner  formerly  mentioned,  are  very  rare,  and  undeferv- 
edly  valued  by  the  connoiffenrs.  The  blunders  in  the 
legends  of  thefe  coins,  which  in  all  probability  are  the 
mere  e (lefts  of  accident,  have  been  fo  far  miltaken  by 
fome  medaliifts,  that  they  have  given  rife  to  imaginary 
emperors  who  never  exifted.  A  coin  of  Fauftini,  which 
has  on  the  reverfe  sovsti  s.  c.  puzzled  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  antiquaries,  till  at  laft  Klotz  gave  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  facetious  interpretation:  Sine  omni  utilitate  JeElamini 
tantas  ineptias. 

The  heptarchic  coins  of  England  are  generally  rare,  ex¬ 
cept  thofe  called  Jiycas,  which  are  very  common,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Burgred  king  of  Mercia.  The  coins  of  Alfred 
which  bear  his  bud  are  fcarce,  and  his  other  money  much 
more  fo.  Thofe  of  Hardyknute  are  fo  rare,  that  it  was 
even  denied  that  they  had  an  exiftence;  but  Mr.  Pinker¬ 
ton  informs  us,  that  there  are  three  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
upon  all  of  which  the  name  harthcanvt  is  quite  legible. 
No  Englifti  coins  of  king  John  are  to  be  met  with,  though 
there  are  fome  Irifh  ones  ;  and  only  French  coins  of 
Richard  I.  “  Leake  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton)  made  a  (trange 
blunder  in  afcribing  coins  of  different  kings  with  two 
faces,  and  otherwile  fpoiled  in  the  (lamping,  to  this 
prince;  in  which,  as  ufual,  he  has  been  followed  by  a 
milled  number.” 

Coins  of  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  are  rather  fcarce, 
but  thofe  of  Alexander  III.  are  more  plentiful.  Thofe 
of  John  Baliol  are  rare;  and  none  of  Edward  Baliol  are 
to  be  found. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  value  of 
medals  of  particular  kinds,  that  the  formation  of  a  cabi¬ 
net  mu  ft  be  attended  with  a  very  confiderable  expen  fe  ; 
it  is  neceffary,  therefore,  for  every  one  who  attempts  this 
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to  proportion  the  cabinet  to  his  own  circutnftances.  There 
are,  properly  fpeaking,  three  kinds  of  cabinets,  i.  Thofe 
meant  to  contain  a  coin  of  every  fort  that  has  been  iffusd 
from  the  mint  in  every  age  and  country;  but  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  large  and  complete  cabinet,  is  not  to 
be  purchafed  by  private  perfons.  That  of  Dr.  Hunter 
already  mentioned  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  private  ca¬ 
binets  ever  known  ;  and  coft  23,000!.  but  as  many  dupli¬ 
cates  were  fold  as  coft  2000I.  by  which  means  the  expenfe 
was  reduced  to  21,000k  The  vaft  collection  made  by  the 
king  of  France  coft  upwards  of  100,000k  2.  The  fmaller 

cabinet  maybe  fuppofed  to  confilt  only  of  middle  and 
fmall  Roman  brafs,  Englifti  pennies,  groats,  &c.  with  a 
few  medals  of  the  more  valuable  kind,  and  may  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  incur  an  expenfe  of  from  200k  to  ioool.  3.  The 
fmalleft  kind  is  called  a  cajket  of  medals,  and  does  not 
confift  of  above  1000  at  molt  of  various  kinds ;  and  corr- 
fequently  the  expenfe  mult  depend  on  the  pleafure  of  the 
proprietor. 

In  the  formation  of  a  grand  cabinet,  it  muft  be  obferved 
that  the  Greek  medals  of  every  denomination  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  arrangement  by  the  metals  like  the  Roman  ; 
not  any  regular  feries  of  this  kind  being  met  with  even 
in  the  molt  opulent  cabinets.  Hence  in  all  collections 
the  civic  coins  are  ranged  according  to  an  alphabetical 
order;  and  the  monarchic  in  a  chronological  one.  The 
fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  Roman  confular  medals  ; 
they  are  ranged,  like  the  coins  of  the  Greek  cities,  in  an 
alphabetical  feries  of  the  families.  The  Roman  imperial 
coins  are  only  thofe  capable  of  being  arranged  according 
to  fizes  and  metals.  Even  from  this  muft  be  excepted 
the  minimi,  or  very  fmalleft  coins ;  which  are  fo  fcarce, 
that  the  only  regular  feries  of  them  in  the  world  is  that 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  was  formed  by  a 
moft  (kilful  French  medalliit,  and  confifts  of  all  the  metals. 
The  arrangement  of  a  grand  cabinet,  according  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Coins  of  cities  and  of  free  dates  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der  ;  whether  ufing  Greek,  Roman,  Punic,  Etrufcnn,  or 
Spanifh,  characters. 

II.  Kings  in  chronological  feries,  both  as  to  foundation 
of  empire  and  feniority  of  reign. 

III.  Heroes,  heroines, and  founders  of  empires  and  cities. 

IV.  Other  ill ultrious  perfons. 

V.  Roman  afes. 

VI.  Coins  of  families,  commonly  called  confular. 

VII.  Imperial  medallions.  VIII.  Imperial  gold. 

IX.  Imperial  minimi  of  all  metals.  X.  Imperial  filver. 

XI.  Imperial  firft  brafs. 

XII.  Second  brafs.  XIII.  Third  brafs. 

XIV.  Colonial  coins,  which  are  all  of  brafs. 

XV.  Greek  cities  under  the  emperors,  of  all  metals  and 
fizes.  In  a  fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put  with  the- 
Roman,  according  to  their  metal  and  fize.  Thofe  with- 
out  the  emperor’s  head  go  to  Clafs  I.  though  (truck  in 
Roman  times. 

XVI.  Egyptian  coins  (truck  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors,  of  all  metals  and  fizes.  They  are  moltly  of  a  bafe- 
metal  called  by  the  French  patin-,  it  is  a  kind  of  pot-me¬ 
tal,  or  brittle  brafs. 

XVII.  Contorniati,  or  ticket-medals. 

XVIII.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  See.  inferibed  with? 
Roman  characters. 

XIX.  Coins  of  fouthern  nations  ufing- uncommon  al¬ 
phabets  ;  as  the  Perfian,  Punic,  Etrufcan,  and  Spanifti. 

XX.  Coins  of  northern  nations  ufing  uncommon  cha¬ 
racters  ;  as  the  Runic  and  German. 

In  the  modern  part,  no  feries  can  be  formed  of  copper 
that  will  go  back  above  two  centuries;  but  fequences 
(chronological  feries)  of  gold  and  filver  may  be  arranged 
of  all  the  different  empires,  kingdoms,  and  ftates,  as  far  as 
their  feveral  coinages  will  allow.  Thofe  of  England  and 
France  will  be  the  moft  perfect.  Modern  filver  is  com¬ 
monly  arranged  in  three  (equences  ;  the  dollar,  the  groat, 
and  the  penny,  fizes.  The  medals  of  each  modern  coun¬ 
try 
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try  ought  of  courfe  to  be  feparated  ;  though  it  is  beft  to 
arrange  each  fet  in  chronological  order,  let  their  fize 
or  metal  be  what  they  will.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  our  modern  medals,  of  the  fize  of  a  tea-faucer,  are 
only  fo  many  monuments  of  barbarifm.  The  ancient 
medallions  are  almoft  univerfally  but  little  larger  than 
our  crown-piece,  though  three  or  four  of  them  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  about  two  inches  diameter;  but  very  many  mo¬ 
dern  medals  are  four  inches  and  more.  A  large  medal 
always  declares  an  ignorant  prince  or  an  ignorant  artifl. 
Into  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  the  ancients  threw  more 
miracles  in  this  way  than  will  ever  appear  in  thefe  mon- 
itrous  produdfions. 

Thefe  directions  will  likewife  apply  to  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  of  the  fecond  kind  :  but,  if  the  collector 
means  to  form  a  feries  of  large  Roman  brafs,  he  will  find 
the.  coins  of  four  or  five  emperors  fo  fcarce  as  not  to  be 
attainable  in  that  feries  even  at  any  price.  He  muft  there¬ 
fore  fupply  their  places  with  middle  brafs,  as  is  allowed 
with  regard  to  Otho  even  in  the  beft  cabinets  ;  there  not 
being  above  three  coins  of  that  emperor  in  large  brafs 
known  in  the  world,  whereas  of  the  middle  brafs  two  or 
three  hundred  may  exift.  For  this  reafon  Mr.  Pinkerton 
concludes,  that  in  cabinets  of  the  fecond  clafs  the  col¬ 
lector  may  mingle  the  large  and  fecond  brafs  together  as 
bethinks  proper,  in  order  to  fave  expenfe;  though  it 
would  not  do  fo  well  to  unite  fucli  difproportionate  lizes 
as  the  large  and  fmall.  “  In  the  fmall  fequence,  how¬ 
ever,  (fays  he,)  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  mixing  gold, 
filver,  and  brafs,  as  chance  or  curiofity  may  lead  him  to 
purchafe  any  of  thefe  metals.  And,  though  the  bigotted 
medallift  may  fneer  becaufe  fuch  a  fequence  would  con¬ 
trovert  his  narrow  way  of  thinking,  common  fenfe  will 
authorife  us  to  laugh  at  the  pedant  in  our  turn,  and  to 
pronounce  fuch  a  feries  more  various,  rich,  and  intereft- 
ing,  than  if  the  collector  had  arranged  only  one  metal, 
and  rejected  a  curious  article  becaufe  he  did  not  colleCt 
gold  or  filver.  In  like  manner,  if,  in  the  modern  part  of 
the  fmaller  cabinet,  any  coin  of  a  feries  is  of  high  price,  or 
of  bad  imprefiion,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  putting 
another  of  the  fame  reign,  which  is  cheaper,  or  better  exe¬ 
cuted,  though  of  a  different  denomination,  or  of  a  little 
larger  fize.  In  fhort,  the  collector  has  no  rules  but  in 
the  Greek  cities  and  Roman  families  to  obferve  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  and  chronology  in  every-thing  elfe.” 

Medals  afford  a  good  number  of  portraits  of  illuftrious 
men  ;  but  they  cannot  eafily  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  fo  that  a  feries  of  them  is  not  to  be  expeCted.  It 
is  likewife  vain  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  feries  of 
gods  and  goddeffes  to  be  found  on  ancient  coins.  Mr. 
Pinkerton  thinks  it  much  better  to  arrange  them  under 
the  feveral  cities  or  kings  whole  names  they  bear.  A 
collection  of  the  portraits  of  illuftrious  men  may  likewife 
be  formed  from  medals  of  modern  date. 

The  reverfes  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins  afford 
an  infinite  variety  of  inftruClion  and  amufement.  They 
contain  figures  of  deities  at  full  length,  with  their  attri¬ 
butes  and  fymbols,  public  fymbols  and  diveriions,  plants, 
animals,  See.  See.  and  in  (hort  almoft  every  object  of  na¬ 
ture  or  art.  Some  have  the  portrait  of  the  queen,  fon, 
or  daughter,  of  the  prince  whofe  image  appears  on  the 
face  obverfe ;  and  thefe  are  elteemed  highly  by  antiqua¬ 
ries,  not  only  becaufe  every  coin  damped  with  portraits 
on  both  fides  is  accounted  valuable,  but  becaufe  they 
render  it  certain  that  the  perfon  reprefented  on  the  reverie 
was  the  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  of  him  who  appears  on 
the  obverfe;  by  which  means  they  afiift  greatly  in  the 
adjuliing  of  a  feries.  Some,  however,  with  two  portraits 
are  common;  as  Augnltus,  the  reverfe  of  Caligula;  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  reverfe  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

We.  find  more  art  and  defign  in  the  reverfes  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals  than  of  the  Greek;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  have  more  exquiiite  relief  and  workmanfhip. 
The  very  ancient  coins  have  no  reverfes,  excepting  a  rude 
mark  ftruck  into  the  metal,  refembling  that  of  an  inltru- 


ment  with  four  blunt  points  with  which  the  coin  was 
ftruck;  and  was  owing  to  its  having  been  fixed  by  fuch 
an  inftrument  on  that  fide  to  receive  the  imprelfion  upon 
the  other.  To  this  fucceeds  the  image  of  a  dolphin,  or 
fom^ fmall  animal,  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  rude 
mark,  or  in  a  hollow  fquare:  and  this  again  is  fucceeded 
by  a  more  perieCt  image,  without  any  mark  of  the  hollow 
fquare.  Some  of  the  Greek  coins  are  hollow  in  the  re¬ 
verfe,  as  thofe  of  Caulonia,  Crotona,  Metapontum,  and 
fome  other  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  About  500 
B.  C.  perfeft  reverfes  appear  on  the  Greek  coins  of  exqui- 
fite  relief  and  workmandiip.  “  The  very  mufcles  of  men 
and  animals  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  are  feen,  and  will  bear 
infpeflion  with  the  largelt  magnifier,  as  ancient  gems.” 

No  Roman  or  Etrufcan  coins  have  been  found  of  the 
globular  form,  or  indented  on  the  reverfe  like  the  early 
Greek.  The  firft  Greek  are  fmall  pieces  of  filver,  while 
the  Roman  are  large  maffes  of  copper.  The  former  are 
ftruck;  the  latter  caft  in  moulds.  The  reverfes  of  the 
Roman  coins  are  very  uniform,  the  prow  of  a  Hi  ip,  a  car, 
or  the  like,  till  about  the  year  100  B.C.  when  various  re¬ 
verfes  appear  on  their  confular  coins  in  all  metals.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  imperial  reverfes  are  well 
known.  The  medallift  much  values  thofe  which  have  a 
number  of  figures;  as  the  Puella  Faujiinianct  of  Fauftina, 
a  gold  coin  no  larger  than  a  fixpence,  which  has  twelve 
figures;  that  of  Trajan,  Regna  Affignata,  has  four;  the 
Congiarium  of  Nerva,  five  ;  the  Allocution  of  Trajan,  feven  ; 
of  Hadrian,  ten  ;  of  Probus,  twelve.  Some  Roman  me¬ 
dals  have  fmall  figures  on  both  fides,  as  the  Apollini  Sanclo 
of  Julian  II.  Such  have  not  received  any  peculiar  name 
among  the  medallilts.  Others  have  only  a  reverfe,  as 
the  noted  Spintriati ,  which  have  numerals  I.  II.  Sec.  on 
the  obverfe. 

The  figures  of  deities  and  perfonifications  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  coins,  are  commonly  attended  with  their  name,  be- 
fides  being  diftingnifhed  with  their  attributes.  Thefe 
names,  without  an  adjundt,  are  put  down  merely  becaufe 
it  was  necefl'ary  that  the  coin  (hould  have  a  legend.  Thus, 
in  a  coin  of  Luc.illa,  Venus,  though  well  known  by  the 
apple  which  (he  always  holds  in  her  hand,  has  neverthe- 
lefs  the  name  round  her,  venvs,  without  any  addition. 
But  an  adjundt  is  moll  commonly  added,  and  this  renders 
the  infertion  of  the  name  very  proper  and  neceffary,  as 
in  the  inftance  of  a  Neptune,  with  neptvno  redvci;  a 
Venus,  with  veneri  victrici;  with  others  fnnilar.  The 
like  may  be  faid  of  the  coins  with  a  figure  of  Modefty, 
PVDiciTiiE  AVGVSTffi;  of  Virtue,  virtus  avgvsti,  Sec. 
for  it  is  the  legend  which  appropriates  the  virtue  to  the 
emperor  or  emprefs,  and  thus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  reverfe. 

In  the  Greek  coins,  a  fuperior  delicacy  is  obferved  by 
not  exprefting  the  name  of  the  deity,  but  leaving  it  to  the 
interpretation  of  fixed  fymbols.  This  remarkable  differ¬ 
ence  is  obfervable  in  the  earlieft  coins  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  on  which  only  the  buft  of  the  deity  or  perfonifica- 
tion  is  given.  The  Romans  have  almoft  always  the  name, 
as  pietas,  libertas,  Sec.  while  the  Greeks  content  them- 
felves  with  giving  Ceres  with  her  wheaten  garland  ;  Jupi¬ 
ter  with  his  mild  countenance,  laurel  crown,  and  beard; 
Minerva  with  her  helmet,  Sec.  Sec. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  given  an  account  of  the  fymbols 
found  on  the  Greek  coins,  and  alio  of  thofe  very  few  of 
the  Roman  which  are  not  immediately  illuftrated  by  the 
legend  of  the  medal.  The  principal  deities  fymbolized 
in  the  Greek  coins,  as  divided  into  male  and  female,  are 
as  follow:  1.  Jupiter,  in  the  firft  rank  of  gods,  occur¬ 
ring  frequently  on  reverfes  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ami 
eafily  known  by  his  eagle  and  thunderbolt;  when  the 
buft  only  occurs  on  obverfes  of  coins,  it  is  known  by  the 
laurel-crown,  and  placid  bearded  countenance.  Jupiter 
Ammon  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  ram’s  horn  twifting  round 
his  ear.  1.  Neptune  feldoin  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Greece;  but,  when  he  appears,  he  is  well  known  by  the 
trident,  or  the  dolphin,  and  is  iomedmes  drawn  by  fea- 
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borfes.  His  Ira  it  has  a  trident  behind.  3.  A  pollo  is 
frequently  feen  on  the  reverfes  of  the  Syrian,  princes,  and 
is  known  by  the  harp,  the  branch  of  laurel,  or  the  tripod; 
fonietimes  he  has  a  bow  and  arrows.  When  the  buft  only 
occurs,  he  has  a  fair  young  face,  and  is  covered  with 
laurel  ;  and,  in  the  charafter  of  the  Sun,  his  head  is  fur- 
rounded  with  rays.  4.  Mars,  often  feen  on  Greek  civic 
medals,  is  diftingui'habie  by  his  armour,  and  fometimes 
by  a  trophy  on  his  (boulders.  The  bull  is  known  by  the 
helmet  and  ferocious  countenance.  5.  Mercury  appears 
with  the  caducius,  or  wand  twined  with  ferpents,  and  the 
m'arfvpivm,  or  purfe,  which  he  holds  in  h'is  hand.  He  is 
delineated  as  a  youth,  with  a  fmali  cap  in  his  hand,  and 
wings  behind  his  ears  and  at  his  feet.  The  buft  is  known 
by  the  cap,  which  refembles  a  fmall  hat,  and  the  wings. 
6.  A2sculapius  is  remarkable  on  account  of  his  buftiy 
beard,  and  his  leaning  on  a  club  with  a  ferpent  twifted 
round  it.  He  is  fometimes  feen  with  his  wife  Hygeia,  or 
Health,  and  their  little  fon  Te/efphorus,  or  Convalefcence, 
between  them.  7.  The  attributes  of  Bacchus  are  the 
tiger,  the  fatyrs  around  him,  the  thyrfus ,  or  rod  twifted 
with  ivy  or  vine,  and  the  crown  compofed  of  one  ofthofe 
plants.  His  baft  is  known  by  the  latter  fymbol,  and  by 
the  diadem  and  horn.  8.  The  club,  lion’s  (kin,  and  (inewy 
ftrength,  reveal  Hercules;  with  fometimes  the  addition 
of  a  cup,  denoting  that  wine  infpires  courage,  and  the 
poplar-tree,  fymbolic  of  vigour.  He  often  appears  as 
breaking  the  neck  of  the  Nermsan  lion,  by  crufhing  it  in 
his  arms.  His  buft  is  common  on  the  obverfe  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  princes,  and  thofe  of  Si¬ 
cilian  cities:  it  is  that  of  a  youth  without  a  beard,  with 
the  lion’s  (kin  wrapped  around  it;  and  on  the  coins  of 
Alexander  has  been  erroneoudy  taken  for  the  portrait  of 
that  prince.  He  is  fometimes  drawn  with  a  beard,  and 
called  Hercules ;  without  it  he  is  denominated  the  young 
Hercules.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  6.  and  the  explanation,  p.  806. 
9.  Serapis,  one  of  the  fantaftic  gods  of  Egypt,  is  known 
by  his  buthy  beard  and  the  meafure  upon  his  head.  Apis 
appears  as  a  bull,  with  a  flower  of  the  lotos,  or  water-lily 
of  the  Nile.  Macrobius  fays  it  was  a  fymbol  of  creation; 
and  Jamblichus  fays  that  Ofiris  was  fuppofed  to  have  his 
throne  in  it.  10.  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  (ilence,  is 
known  by 'the  familiar  token  of  putting  his  finger  to  his 
mouth.  He  has  fometimes  the  jiftrum  in  his  left  hand, 
which  is  a  fymbol  common  td  molt  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 
11.  Canopus  is  very  common  on  the  coins  of  Egypt,  in 
the  lingular  (liape  of  a  human  head  placed  upon  a  kind 
of  pitcher.  “  This  deified  pitcher  (fays  Mr.  Pinkerton) 
feems  to  refer  to  an  anecdote  of  ancient  (uperftition,  which, 
I  believe,  is  recorded  by  Plutarch.  It  feems  fome  Perfian 
and  Egyptian  priefts  had  a  conteft  which  of  their  deities 
bad  the  fuperiority.  The  Egyptian  faid,  that  a  (ingle 
vafe,  facred  to  Serapis,  would  extinguifli  the  whole  power 
of  the  Perfian  deity  of  fire.  The  experiment  was  tried  ; 
and  the  wily  Egyptian,  boring  holes  in  the  vafe  and 
(topping  them  with  wax,  afterwards  filled  the  vafe  with 
water;  which,  gufhing  through  the  holes  as  the  wax 
melted,  extinguiftied  the  Perfian  deity.  Hence  tile  vafe 
was  deified.”  13.  The  Holy  Senate  and  Holy  People,  appear 
frequently  on  the  Greek  imperial  coins,  fometimes  repre- 
fented  as  old  men  with  beards,  at  others  as  youths. 

The  goddeffes  reprefented  on  medals  are — 1.  Juno,  de¬ 
lineated  as  a  beautiful  young  woman,  fometimes  with  a 
diadem,  fometimes  without  any  badge,  which  is  reckoned  a 
fufficient  diftinttion,  as  the  other  goddeffes  all  wear  badges. 
Sometimes  (he  appears  as  the  goddefs  of  marriage  ;  and  is 
then  veiled  to  the  middle,  and  fometimes  to  the  toes.  She 
is  known  by  the  peacock,  a  bird  facred  to  her  from  the 
fable  of  Argus.  2.  Minerva  is  very  common  on  the  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  her  buft  has  been  miftaken 
by  the  celebrated  painter  Le  Brun  for  the  hero  himfelf. 
She  is  very  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  the  helmet.  Her  fymbols 
are,  her  armour ;  the  fpear  in  her  right  hand,  and  the 
aegis,  with  a  Medufa’s  head,  in  her  left;  an  owl  com¬ 
monly  (landing  by  her.  3.  Diana  is  known  by  the 
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crefeent  on  her  brow,  and  fometimes  by  the  bow  and 
quiver  at  her  fide,  and  often  by  her  hounds.  The  Ephe- 
fian  Diana,  common  upon  Greek  imperial  coins,  .appears 
with  a  number  of  breads,  being  fuppofed  the  fame  with 
univerfal  nature;  (lie  is  fupported  by  a  couple  of  deer* 
and  bears  on  her  head  a  pannier  of  fruit.  4..  Venus  is 
declared  by  the  apple  in  her  hand,  the  prize  of  beauty. 
Sometimes  (he  may  be  known  by  her  total  want  of  drefs, 
without  any  other  fymbol.  Pier  buft  is  diftinguifhable 
by  her  fupreme  beauty,  and  is  often  adorned  with  pearls 
around  the  neck.  We  may  heFe  mention  that  Cupid  fome¬ 
times  appears  on  the  Syrian  coins,  in  half-length  as  the 
painters  call  it,  and  is  known  by  his  infancy  and  wings. 

5.  Cybele  has  the  turreted  crown  and  lion;  or  is  feen 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  6.  Ceres  has  the  torches  in 
her  hands,  with  which  (he  is  fabled  to  have  gone  in  fearch 
of  her  daughter  Proferpine.  She  has  fometimes  two  fer¬ 
pents  by  her,  and  is  occafionally  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
them.  Her  buft  is  readily  known  by  the  wheaten  garland, 
and  is  moft  common  on  coins  of  Sicily,  an  ifland  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fertility.  Her  daughter,  Proferpine,  is  alfo 
common,  with  the  word  KOPH,  or  “  the  girl.”  7.  Isis, 
an  Egyptian  goddefs,  has  the  filtrum  in  her  hand,  and  a 
bud,  or  flower,  on  her  head,  fymbolic  of  the  eternal  bloom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The  flower  is  faid  to  be 
that  of  the  fouthernwood  ;  but  moft  probably  it  is  a  fpe- 
cies  of  amaranth.  8.  Astarte,  a  Sidonian  goddefs,  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  globe,  fupported  by  a  chariot  ot  two  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  two  horfes. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  then  enumerates  other  deities  that  are 
lefs  frequent  on  Greek  coins;  fuch  are — Saturn  with  his 
fcythe,  or  his  buft  with  a  hook  on  thofe  of  Heraelea  ; 
Vulcan’s  head,  with  his  tongs ;  Adranus,  a  Sicilian  god, 
with  his  dog;  Anubis  of  Egypt,  with  his  dog’s  head  ; 
Atis,  in  the  Phrygian  bonnet ;  Caltor  and  Pollux,  with 
a  ftar  on  the  head  of  each;  Dis,  having  an  old  face  with 
diflievelled  hair  and  beard,  and  a  hook  ;  Flora,  crowned 
with  flowers,  on  coins  of  Marfeilles ;  Nemefis,  with  a 
wheel ;  and  Pan,  with  fmall  horns  and  brute’s  ears.  Some 
fymbols  are  figurative  of  perfons  or  circumftances  :  fuch 
are — vafes,  with  fprigs  of  plants  iffuing  out  of  them,  fym¬ 
bolic  of  folemn  games;  the  fmall  chelt,  or  hamper,  with 
a  ferpent  leaping  out  of  it,  exhibiting  the  myllic  rites  of 
Bacchus,  coins  with  their  image  being  called  ciftophori . 
The  anchor,  on  Seleucian  medals,  afcertaining  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  (truck  at  Antioch,  where  an  anchor  was  found 
in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  city,  though  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  the  fea.  Apollo  fitting  upon  a  lin¬ 
gular  feat,  refembling  a  hamper  inverted,  perhaps  a  tripod 
with  a  covering  of  net-work,  on  different  coins  of  the 
princes  of  Syria;  the  bee,  a  mark  of  Aiifteus,  fon  of 
Apollo  and  Gyrene,  much  worth ipped  in  the  illes  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Asgean  feas ;  the  poppy,  of  Ceres  and  of 
Proferpine;  corn,  of  Ceres;  a  dove,  of  Venus;  and  a 
torch,  of  Diana,  Ceres,  and  Proferpine.  The  mudrus,  or 
conic  (lone,  was  a  token  of  the  Sun,  of  Belus,  and  of 
Venus. 

The  moft  remarkable  fymbols  of  countries  and  cities 
on  Greek  coins  are — 'the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  for 
Rhodes ;  the  owl  for  Athens ;  Pegafus  for  Corinth  ;  a 
wolf’s  head  for  Argos ;  a  bull’s  head  for  Bceotia ;  the 
minotaur’s  head,  and  the  labyrinth,  for  Crete  ;  a  horfe’s 
head  for  Pharfalia;  a  lion  for  Marfeilles;  a  tortoife  for 
Peioponnefus  ;  the  fphinx  for  Scio;  the  three  legs  joined 
as  in  the  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  for  Sicily  ;  and  a  horfe  ( 
for  Theffaly.  The  badge  of  Byzantium  was  the  crefeent, 
which  appeared  early  on  the  coins  of  Byzantium,  with 
the  legend  BYZANTINH  2DT.  the  Preferver  of  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  occafion  was  this:  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
befieged  Byzantium,  and  was  proceeding  to  dorm  it  in  a 
cloudy  night,  the  moon  (hone  out,  and  difeovered  his  ap¬ 
proach,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  obferved  and  repulfed  him. 
The  Turks,  upon  entering  Conftantinople,  found  this 
ancient  badge  in  many  places;  and,  fufpecling  fome  ma¬ 
gical  power  in  it,  affumed  the  fymbol  and  its  power  to 
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themfelves ;  fo  that  the  crefcent  is  now  the  chief  Turkifh 
enfign.  The  bull  is  very  frequent  on  Greek  coins,  figni- 
fying,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  fuggefts  fo  be  the  mod  probable 
opinion,  a  river,  on  which  the  country  or  town  was  litu- 
ated  :  accordingly,  the  river  Achelous  is  called  Bovy.^uso;, 
or  “  bull-headed,”  by  Sophocles.  The  Latin  poets  tpeak 
of  the  horns  of  rivers;  thus  Horace  defcribes  the  Aufidus, 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus.  The  bull  was  a  token  of 
fertility  ;  but  the  horns  leem  to  allude  to  the  force  of  the 
ftream. 

On  Roman  coins  the  deities  and  perfoniftcations  have 
not  only  attributes,  but  their  names  likewife  in  the  legend 
of  the  medal,  fo  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  dwell  upon  the 
explanation  of  them.  Some,  however,  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  mention.  On  the  reverfes  of  Roman  colonial 
coins,  eafily  diftinguilhed  by  their  rude  fabric,  and  the 
name  of  the  colony  on  them,  commonly  beginning  with 
col.  when  an  enfign  ftands  alone,  and  without  any  per- 
fons,  it  (hows  a  colony  drawn  from  one  legion  ;  but, 
when  the  enfigns  or  banners  appear  in  the  like  circum- 
itances,  they  evince  the  colony  to  have  been  drawn  from 
as  many  legions  as  there  are  enfigns.  A  bull  on  thefe 
coins  often  reprefents  Apis  as  a  fymbol  of  ftrength  and 
fecurity;  fuch  was,  probably,  the  bull  upon  the  reverfe 
of  the  common  coin  of  India,  with  two  ftars  over  him, 
and  the  legend  securitas  reipub.  The  caduceus  marks 
peace  and  concord;  the  cornucopia,  abundance ;  the 
pontifical  hat,  the  priefthood.  They  all  appear  upon  a 
reverfe  of  Julius,  and  are  fymbols  of  the  concord  of  the 
empire,  and  the  plenty  which  attended  his  power;  the 
Lift:  fymbol  merely  denotes  that  Csefar  was  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus.  The  parazonium  on  Roman  coins  was  a  baton  of 
command,  and  not  a  pointlefs  dagger,  as  it  has  been  de- 
fcribed  by  many  antiquaries.  In  later  times,  the  globe 
on  an  altar,  with  three  flats,  is  fuppofed  to  typify  the 
world  preferved  by  the  gods  for  the  three  fons  of  Con- 
flantine.  The  fort  and  the  gate  are  fymbols  of  fecurity. 
The  altar  is  a  well-known  mark  of  piety  ;  the  tripod  was  a 
portable  altar,  ufed  in  temples  for  liquid  offerings,  as  the 
altar  was  for  folid  facrifice.  A  dolphin  is  fometimes 
twined  among  the  legs  of  the  tripod  ;  the  dolphin  was 
facred  to  Apollo,  as  appears  from  Servius  on  the  3d  ^Tneid. 
The/e#£/7er/2faalfoappearon  medals.  (See Lectisternium, 
■vcl.  xii.)  The  initruments  of  facrifice  appear  on  many 
Roman  coins  :  fuch  are  the  fecefpita,  an  oblong  hatchet, 
or  large  knife  for  killing  the  victim  ;  the  a/perjorium,  a 
vefi'el  for  holy  water,  with  which  the  prieft  lprinkled  the 
aflillants;  th t  Jimpullum,  or  veffei  for  pouring  wine  on  the 
facrifice  ;  the  patina ,  or  patera,  a  difh  for  the  fat,  and 
other  portions  facred  to  the  god  ;  and  the  acerra,  or  little 
coffer  for  incenfe.  The  lituus,  or  wand  twilled  round  at 
the  top,  fomewhat  like  the  epifcopal  ftaff,  is  a  badge  of  the 
augurfhip,  as  the  apex,  or  cap  with  firings,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  with  a  tuft,  is  of  the  pontificate.  The  thenfa,  or  di¬ 
vine  chariot,  which  carried  the  image  of  a  deity  in  facred 
proceffions,  (improperly  termed  carpentum  by  fonie,)  is  a 
badge  of  confecration  of  an  emprels  ;  as  is  alfo  the  pea¬ 
cock,  which  was  the  bird  of  Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven. 
The  eagle  is  the  fign  of  confecration  of  an  emperor.  The 
palm-tree,  on  both  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  is  fymbolic 
of  Phoenicia,  where  that  tree  flourilhed  ;  as  the  iilphium 
is  of  Cyrene,  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  thofe  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

The  titles  are  generally  found  upon  the  face  of  the  me¬ 
dal.  Thefe  are  titles  of  honour,  as  Imperator,  Csefar, 
Augultus,  given  to  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Otta- 
vianus;  Dominus,  firlt  alfumed  by  Aurelian,  and  ufed  by 
his  fucceifors.  Other  titles  arealcribed  to  particular  per- 
fons  on  account  of  their  virtues :  as  Pius  to  Antoninus, 
affumed  alio  by  Commodus,  with  the  addition  of  Felix  ; 
Pater  Patrice,  firft  bellowed  on  Cicero  for  difeovering  and 
defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  and  afterwards  af- 
fumed  by  the  emperors  ;  JuJlus,  the  title  of  Pefcennius  ; 
Beatijimus  and  Fdtajftmits  of  Dioclefian  5  Optimus  and  Cle¬ 


mens,  decreed  to  Trajan  by  the  fenate  ;  Maximus,  aflumed 
by  Conllantine  ;  and  Invidus,  by  Viflorinus.  In  the  lower 
empire,  Stauracius  firlt,  and  then  Michael  Ducas,  and 
others,  aflumed  the  proud  addition  of  BAEIAEYS,  or 
king-,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  AE2II0TES,  or  defpot. 
Other  titles  are  the  names  of  offices;  as  cos.  for  coni'ul, 
w'ith  a  number  annexed  to  it,  fignifying  how  many 
times  the  perfon  had  been  thus  defied  :  Tribunitia  potejlas, 
with  the  year  or  the  tribunelhip  commonly  exprelfed  after 
the  title.  The  office  of  Pontifex  maximus,  expreffed  by  p.  m. 
was  alfumed  by  the  emperors,  and  generally  expreffed 
among  their  titles,  from  Augultus  to  Conllantine,  by 
whom  it  was  refufed  ;  it  was  re-affumed  by  Julian,  and 
laid  afide  by  Gratian.  Julius  Caefar.  alfumed  the  title  of 
Dictator  perpetuus  ;  Claudius,  that  of  Cenfor  ;  and  Domitian 
made  himfelf  Cenfor  perpetuus. 

We  lhall  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  the  fubjed  of 
legends.  In  drift nefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the  inferip- 
tion ;  this  laft  properly  fignifying  words  placed  on  the  re¬ 
verie  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures.  When  the  letters  or 
words  of  a  medal  occupy  the  field,  they  are  called  an  in¬ 
fer  ip  t  ion  ;  but  when  they  run  round  the  margin,  on  either 
fide  of  the  figures,  or  on  the  exergue,  they  are  denomi¬ 
nated  a  legend.  It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended 
that  their  medals  fhould  ferve  both  as  images  and  as  em¬ 
blems:  the  one  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for 
perfons  of  talte  and  parts;  the  images  to  reprefent  the 
faces  of  princes  ;  and  emblems  to  reprefent  their  virtues, 
and  great  actions  ;  fo  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  the  foul  of  the  medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 
Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the  front, 
and  that  on  the  reverie.  The  firlt  generally  ferves  only  to 
diltinguilh  the  perl’on  by  bis  name,  titles,  offices,  &c.  the 
latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  virtuous  fenti- 
ments,  his  good  deeds,  and  the  advantages  the  public  has 
reaped  by  him.  This,  however,  does  not  hold  univerfally  ; 
for  fometimes  we  find  the  titles  lhared  between  both  fides, 
and  fometimes  alfo  the  legend. 

Legends  and  inlcriptions  of  medals  are  either  in  Latin 
or  Greek.  The  Greek  character,  confiding  of  capital 
letters,  appears  uniform  on  all  the  medals  ;  no  change  or 
alteration  being  found  in  confronting  the  feveral  charac¬ 
ters  ;  though  it  is  certain  there  was  in  the  ordinary  ufe 
and  pronunciation.  All  we  obferve  on  medals  is  fome¬ 
times  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  letters.  Upon  many 
of  the  coins  (iruck  in  the  Greek  cities,  we  find  the  legend 
of  the  obverfe  in  Latin,  while  that  of  the  reverie  is  in  Greek. 
The  reafon  of  this,  fuggelted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  feems  to 
be,  that  the  magiflrate  of  fuch  country  mint,  not  having 
any  portrait  of  the  emperor,  lent  to  Rome  for  one,  which 
was  returned  in  a  die  ready  cut  with  the  legend.  To  this 
a  reverfe  was  made  by  the  Greek  artills ;  the  magiltrate  in¬ 
clining  to  fave  the  expenle  of  cutting  another  obverfe. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  few  or  no 
coins  occur  with  Latin  legends  on  the  reverie,  and  Greek 
in  front ;  befides,  the  dies  are  haltily  done,  and  after  the 
manner  of  different  mints. 

The  legends  of  the  earlieft  Greek  writers  are  very  brief, 
rehearfing  only  the  initials  of  the  city  or  prince  ;  as  A0E, 
money  ot  Athens;  £Y,  money  of  Sybafis,  &c.  Hence  it  is 
common  for  thole  who  attempt  to  explain  letters  that  do 
not  often  occur,  to  fall  into  very  ridiculous  errors.  Of 
this  Mr.  Pinkerton  gives  a  moll  remarkable  inltance  in 
Fortunius  Licetus,  a  learned  man,  who  finding  upon  a 
coin  of  Adrian  the  letters,  r.  IA  fignifying  the  14-th  year 
of  that  emperor’s  reign,  imagined  that  they  fignified  Lu- 
cernas  invenit  Delta ;  “  Delta  invented  lanthorns;”  and 
thence  aferibed  the  origin  of  lanthorns  to  the  Egyptians. 

When  the  Roman  empire  fwallowed  up  the  Grecian,  the 
legends  on  Greek  coins  were  as  much  diftinguilhed  by  their 
length  as  they  had  before  been  by  their  brevity.  The 
titles  of  the  emperors  are  tranflated  from  the  Latin  as  lite¬ 
rally  as  pollible,  as  AYTOKPATfiP  for  Imperato  ,  K.A12AP 
for  Ctelar,  &c.  In  order  to  exprefs  Latin  founds,  the 
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Greeks  were  often  obliged  to  put  their  own  enunciation 
of  the  fame  word  in  characters  very  different  from  the 
Latin,  as  K0YTNT02  for  Quintus,  &c. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  the  noted  S.  C.  fignifving 
Senatus  Confulto,  “  by  decree  of  the  fenate,”  and  exprefling 
the  authority  of  the  fenate  of  Rome  for  ttrikingany  coin, 
never  appears  upon  thofe  of  gold  or  filver  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  when  it  occurs  upon  thofe  of  brafs.  He  fuggefts, 
that  the  Roman  emperors  had  the  foie  difpofal  of  the  gold 
and  filver  coinage,  but  left  that  of  brafs  entirely  to  the 
fenate.  The  Roman  legends  refembled,  for  fome  time,  in 
their  fimplicity  thofe  of  the  Greeks;  but  gradually  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  more  explicit  length  ;  and  in  time  from  elegant 
and  fimple  veracity  degenerated  into  flattery. 

Dr.  Coningham,  in  his  Tradf  on  Modern  Medals,  cited 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  enumerates  five  kinds  of  improper  le¬ 
gends  on  modern  medals;  viz.  poetical,  impious, jingling, 
intricate,  and  abufive.  Of  the  fir  ft  kind  he  inltances  a 
French  medal  ftruck  on  occafion  of  fome  advantage  over 
the  Englifh  at  fea,  maturate  fugam,  which,  he  fays, 
reminds  us  of  Virgil,  and  not  of  the  aftion.  Mr.  Addifon, 
in  his  third  Dialogue  on  Medals,  vindicates  poetical  le¬ 
gends;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  obferves,  that  medals  are  cer¬ 
tainly  meant  to  be  hiftorical,  and  that  poetry  has  in  it 
fomething  alien  to  hiffory,  and  deftru&ive  of  its  reality  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  the  ancients  do  not  afford  a  fingle  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  poetical  legend  on  a  medal.  Of  the  jingling 
kind  of  legend  is  that  of  Francis  Morozini,  Jupiter  with 
an  urn,  gaudet  flumine,  non  fulmine;  and  alfo  that 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  non  deficient  OLiV-ffi,  confound¬ 
ing  the  olive-tree  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  To  the  intricate 
kind  is  referred  the  chronological  coin  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
phuskingof  Sweden, ChrIstVs  DVX  ergo  trIVMphVs, 
the  numeral  letters  making  the  year  1632.  Of  the  abufive 
kind  is  the  Dutch  medal  on  their  ffadtholder,  quantum 
mutatus  ae  illo  ;  and  Louis  XIV.  viro  immortali 
cum  fistula  in  ano.  To  thefe,  long  legends  might  be 
added.  The  ancient  legends  are  remarkable  for  fimple 
brevity  and  energy  ;  and  the  belt  of  the  modern  clafs  are 
formed  on  their  model. 

The  compafs  of  a  coin,  and  even  of  a  medal,  is  fo  fmall, 
that  artifts  have  always  been  obliged  to  ufe  abbreviations 
in  the  legends  and  infcriptions.  This  circumftance  oc- 
cafions  confiderable  difficulty  in  interpreting  them.  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  valuable  work,  has  fur- 
nifhed  ah  explanation  of  thofe  that  moft  commonly  occur. 
From  this  lift,  however,  we  (hall  only  extract  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  numerals. 


A. 

1 . 

I. 

IO. 

P. 

100 

B. 

2. 

K. 

20. 

2.  or  C 

200 

r. 

3- 

A. 

30. 

T. 

300 

A. 

4- 

M. 

40. 

Y. 

400 

E. 

5- 

N. 

50. 

*. 

500 

<r.  or 

6. 

E. 

60. 

X. 

600 

Z. 

7* 

O. 

7°\ 

Y. 

700 

H. 

8. 

n. 

80. 

n. 

800 

©. 

9* 

4- 

90. 

900 

Examples . 

I  is 

IO 

:  add  A  to  I,  and 

IA  makes  11 

5  fo 

IB,  n  ; 

ir, 

13,  See. 

K  is  20, 

KA  21,  &c.  PIA  makes 

iii. 

On  coins  the  numerals  are  often  placed  in  retrograde  order, 
which  makes  no  difference  in  the  value,  as  every  letter  is 
appropriated  to  its  number.  Thus  TAr  or  TAT,  imply 
the  fame,  333.  But  this,  being  unknown  to  the  Roman 
numerals  and  Arabic  ciphers,  is  apt  to  puzzle  the  be¬ 
ginner. 

As  to  the  method  of  taking  impreffions  of  medals,  fee 
the  word  Casting,  vol.  iii.  p.  886,  7. 

MEDALET',/.  See  p.  825. 

MEDAL'LIC,  adj.  Pertaining  to  medals. — You  will 
never,  with  all  your  medallic  eloquence,  perfuade  Euge- 
nius,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pocketful  of  Otho’s  than 
of  Jacobus’s.  Addifon. 

MEDAL'LION,  /.  [medallion,  Fr.]  A  large  antique 
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ftamp  or  medal.— Medalions,  in  refpeft  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  fame  as  modern  medals  in  refpeft  of  modern 
money.  Addifon. 

MED'ALLIST,  /.  [ medaillifle ,  Fr.]  A  man  (killed  or 
curious  in  medals. — Asa  medallijl,  you  are  not  to  look 
upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  treafure  of  money,  but  of 
knowledge.  Addifon  on  Medals. 

MEDA'MA,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon:  fixteen 
miles  north  of  Candi. 

MEDAM'PE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  thirty- 
fix  miles  north  of  Columbo. 

MEDAMPEK',  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  river  Ipek  : 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Orfova. 

ME'DAN,  or  Madan,  [Heb.  judgment.]  Third  fon 
of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  Gen.  xxv.  2.  There  is  much 
probability  that  Medan,  and  Midian  his  brother,  peopled 
the  country  of  Midian  or  Madan,  eaft  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
(Eufeb.and  Hieronym.  Locis  Hebr.)  which  is  hor. ever  to 
be  di firing u i died  from  another  country  of  Midian,  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Red  Sea. 

ME'DAN,  the  name  of  a  place  in  Paleftine.  Some 
write  that  this  word  fignifies  “  the  waters  of  Dan,”  or  the 
fountain  from  whence  rifes  the  river  Jordan.  Others  think 
that,  Medan  in  Arabic,  fignifies  “a  fair  5”  and  that  this- 
name  is  given  to  the  lake  Phiala  and  the  country  round 
about,  becaufe,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  there  is  in  this 
place  a  perpetual  fair.  See  Reland.  Palelt.  cap.  41.  But 
the  Hebrew  word  medan  really  denotes  “  a  province  or 
prefedft ure,  the  dilfrift  of  one  chief  judge  or  magiftrate.” 

MEDAR'D  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  :  eight  miles  north- weft  of  Cahors. 

MEDAU'AR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Dsjebi. 

MEDAU'SO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ber- 
goo  :  150  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wara. 

MED'BOURNE  (Matthew),  an  a£tor  of  confiderable 
eminence  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  but,  being  a 
Roman  catholic,  and  inflamed  with  indifcreet  zeal  for  the 
religion  he  had  been  brought  up  in,  he  became  engaged 
in  Titus  Oates’s  plot,  on  which  accqunt  he  was  committed, 
Nov.  26,  1678,  to  Newgate;  in  which  place  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  March  following;  although,  as  Langbains 
obferves,  he  merited  a  much  better  fate.  He  made  a  tranf- 
lation  at  large,  from  Moliere,  of  the  comedy  entitled 
Tartuffe;  4to.  1670.  He  alfo  publiflied  another  dramatic 
piece,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  queen,  and  of  which 
Gildon  fays,  notwithftanding  the  letters  E.  M.  in  the  title- 
page,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  ;  it  is  called 
Saint  Cicily,  a  tragedy.  Medbourne  would  feem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  the  writer  of  ten  plays,  if  we  take  fe- 
riouily  the  following  lines  of  the  duke  of  Dorfet’s  epi¬ 
logue  on  the  revival  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  Every  Man  in  his- 
Humour  : 

Here’s  Matter  Matthew,  our  domeftic  wit. 

Does  promife  one  o’  th’  ten  plays  he  has  writ. 

To  MED'DLE,  v.  n.  [ meddelen ,  Dut.]  To  have  to  do: 
in  this  fenfe  it  is  followed  by  with. —  It  is  reported  that 
caffia,  when  gathered,  is  put  into  the  (kins  of  beads  newly 
flayed,  which  breeding  worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and 
marrow,  and  fo  make  it  hollow  ;  but  meddle  not  with  the 
back,  becaufe  it  is  bitter.  Bacon. — With  the  power  of  it 
upon  the  fpirits  of  men  we  will  only  meddle.  Bacon’s  Na¬ 
tural  Hi/lory. — I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not 
meddling  with  the  defign  nor  difpofition.  Dryden. — To  in¬ 
terpole  ;  to  act  in  any  thing. — For  my  part,  I’ll  not  meddle 
nor  make  any  farther.  Skakefpeare. — In  every  turn  of  ftate, 
without  meddling  on  either  fide,  he  has  always  been  fa¬ 
vourable  to  merit.  Dryden. — To  interpofe  or  intervene 
importunely  or  officioully. — Why  (houldeft  thou  meddle  to 
thy  hurt  ?  2  Kings  xiv.  10. — It  is  an  honour  for  a  man 
to  ceafe  from  ttrife  ;  but  every  fool  will  be  meddling. 
Prov.  xx.  3. 

To  MED'DLE,  v.  a.  [from  meler,  Fr.]  To  mix;  to 

mingle. 
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mingle.  Obfolele.— A  meddled  Hate,  of  the  orders  of  the  gof- 
pel  and  ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  belt  way  to  ba- 
nilh  popery.  Hooker. 

He  that  had  well  ycon’d  his  lere, 

Thus  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.  Spenfcr. 

MED'DLER,  f.  One  who  bufies  himfelf  wjth  things  in 
which  he  has  no  concern. — Do  not  drive  away  fiich  as 
bring  thee  information,  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in 
good  part.  Bacon. 

MED'DLESOME,  adj.  Intermeddling ;  as,  A  meddle- 
Jbme  bufy-body.  Ainfworlk. 

MED'DLING,  f.  The  aft  of  interpofing. 

MED'DLING,  adj.  Troublefome,  officious. — Thism^f- 
dling  prieit  longs  to  be  found  a  fool.  Rowe. 

Let  me  fliake  off  th’  intrufive  cares  of  day, 

And  lay  the  meddling  fenfes  all  afide.  Thomfon. 

MEDE, /.  [from  Media.]  An  inhabitant  of  Media  ;  a 
native  of  Media. 

MEDE  (Jofepli),  one  of  the  mod  learned  Engliffi  di¬ 
vines  who  flourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century,  was  de- 
feended  from  a  refpeflable  family,  and  born  at  Berden  in 
Effex  in  the  year  1586.  When  he  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  both  lie  and  his  father  fell  lick  of  the  fmall-pox, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  latter  ;  after  which  thefuperin- 
tendence  of  Jofeph’s  education  devolved  on  a  Mr.  Gower, 
Ilis  mother’s  fecond  hulband,  who  fent  him  to  fchool.  He 
was  intruded  in  grammar  learning,  firlt  at  Hoddefdon  in 
Hertfordlhire,  and  afterward  at  Weathersfield  in  Effex. 
While  he  was  at  this  laft  fchool,  during  a  vifit  which  he 
paid  to  London,  he  bought  Bellarmine’s  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar  ;  and  though  his  mailer,  who  was  ignorant  of  that 
language,  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  book  fit  for  him,  yet 
fo  great  was  young  Mede’s  thirft  for  knowledge,  that  in  a 
little  time  he  attained  no  fmall  Ikill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Encouraged  by  his  promifing  parts  and  afliduous  induf- 
try,  in  the  year  1602  his  friends  fent  him  to  Chrift’s  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  ap¬ 
plication,  and  proficiency,  he  attracted  the  notice  not  only 
of  his  own  college,  but  of  the  whole  univerfity,  notwith- 
Itanding  that  he  had  an  uncommon  impediment  in  his 
fpeech,  which  prevented  him  from  difplaying  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  abilities  to  advantage.  By  patience  and  perle- 
verance,  however,  he  in  time  attained  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  maftery  over  this  infirmity.  In  the  year  1610,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.at  which  time  he  had 
made  fo  uncommon  a  progrefs  through  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  academical  ftudies,  that  he  was  univerfally 
efteemed  a  moft  accomplilhed  fcholar.  He  was,  it  is  faid, 
an  acute  logician,  an  accurate  philofopher,  alkilful  mathe¬ 
matician,  a  great  philologer,  a  mailer  of  many  languages, 
an  excellent  anatomid,  and  a  good  proficient  in  hiltory 
and  chronology.  Of  his  learning  he  gave  a  fpecimen  in 
a  Latin  treatife,  “  de  Sandlitate  relativa,  &c.”  addrelfed 
to  bilhop  Andrews;  which  in  his  inaturer  years  he  cen- 
fured  as  a  juvenile  performance,  and  therefore  never  pub- 
lilhed  it.  However,  that  celebrated  prelate,  who  was  a 
confummate  judge  and  patron  of  learning,  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  it,  that  he  made  the  author  an  offer  of  the 
lituation  of  his  domellic  chaplain  ;  which  Mr.  Mede  grate¬ 
fully  declined,  efleeming  the  liberty  of  purfuing  his  ftu- 
tlies  above  any  hopes  of  preferment,  and  the  freedom 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  cell,  by  which  term  he  uftd 
cheerfully  to  call  his  college-apartment,  as  the  crown  of 
his  mod  ambitious  wifhes.  This  difpolition,  indeed,  he 
had  difeovered  while  a  fchool-boy  :  when  having  been 
fent  for  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Mede,  a  merchant, 
who  had  no  children,  and  offered  to  adopt  him  for  his  fon, 
if  he  would  live  with  him  ;  he  refufed  the  offer,  preferring, 
even  then,  a  life  of  (tudy  to  any  lucrative  advantages. 

Some  time  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  was 
defied  fellow  of  his  college,  through  the  particular  in- 
tered  of  bilhop  Andrews,  having  been  repeatedly  palled 
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over  when  vacancies  had  occurred,  owing  to  a  ftrfprci'as 
of  his  being  favourable  to  puritanical  principles.*  He 
now  became  an  eminent  and  faithful  college-tutor,  and 
adopted  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  his  pupils  thc- 
exercife  of  their  reafoning  powers.  Soon  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  fellowfhip,  Mr.  Mede  was  appointed  Greek 
lefturer  on  fir  Walter  Mildmay’s  foundation  ;  which  of¬ 
fice,  by  leading  him  to  make  Homer  his  frequent  text¬ 
book,  made  him  perfeflly  converfant  in  that  author.  He 
was  alfo  a  diligent  collator  of  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and  Syriac, and  made  himfelf  familiarly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  peculiar  idioms  of  all  thofe  languages.  So 
entirely  did  he  devote  himfelf  to  the  (tudy  of  all  ufeful 
knowledge,  that  he  made  even  the  time  which  he  fpeat 
in  his  recreations  fubfervient  to  the  acquifition  or  im¬ 
provement  of  it:  for,  as  the  chief  exercif’e  which  he  al¬ 
lowed  himfelf  was  walking,  when  he  was  abroad  with 
others  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  college-garden,  he  would 
take  occafion  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty,  diftinguilhing 
charaflers,  and  ufeful  properties,  of  the  plants  which  they 
met  with  ;  and  he  rs  faid  to  have  been  a  curious  florid, 
an  accurate  botanifl,  as  far  as  the  fcience  was  then  under- 
flood,  and  profoundly  fkiiled  in  the  book  of  nature.  One 
of  his  greatefl  entertainments,  was  to  meet  and  converfc 
with  men  eminent  for  their  literary  acquirements.  His 
principal  delight,  however,  was  in  his  ltudy,  where  his 
enquiiies  were  direfled  to  the  moft  abitrufe  branches  of 
learning,  and  to  fubjefls  the  mod  remote  from  common 
invedigation.  In  his  younger  years,  he  fpent  no  little 
time  and  labour  in  founding  the  depths  of  aftrological 
fcience,  and  he  blotted  much  paper  in  calculating  the  na¬ 
tivities  of  his  near  relations  and  fellow-dudents  ;  but  his 
good  fenfe  led  hitn  afterwards  to  be  convinced  of  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  this  art.  When  he  relinquifhed  it, 
he  applied  to  the  dudy  of  hidory  and  antiquities,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  thofe  mylterious  fciences  which  made  the  an¬ 
cient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  fo  famous  ; 
tracing  them,  as  far  as  he  could  have  any  light  to  guide 
him,  in  their  oriental  fchemes  and  figurative  exprefiions, 
and  likewife  in  their  hieroglyphics.  He  alfo  ftudied  the 
oneirocritics  of  the  ancients,  conceiving  that  their  la¬ 
bours  would  be  found  ufeful  in  illudrating  the  language 
of  the  prophets.  His  claflical  and  mathematical  fludies, 
likewife,  he  made  fubfervient  to  acquiring  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  divinity  ;  as  he  did  his  curious  and 
laborious  refearches  into  antiquities  relating  to  religion, 
whether  the  Pagan,  Jewifli,  Chriftian,  or  Mahometan.  Ire 
fhort,  he  cultivated  mod  diligently  every  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  facred  and  profane,  which  could  furnidi  him  with 
aflidance  in  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facred 
writings. 

In  the  year  1618,  Mr.  Mede  took  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  divinity;  but  his  great  modedy  and  humility  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  dodtor.  In 
the  year  1627,  he  publilhed  at  Cambridge,  in  quarto,  his 
“  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  ex  innatis  et  infitis  Vifionum  Cha- 
radleribus  eruta  et  demondrata ;”  to  which  he  added,  in 
1632,  “  In  Sandli  Joannis  Apocalypfin  Cominentarius,  ad 
amullim  Clavis  Apocalypticas.”  This  Clavis  was  after¬ 
wards  reprinted  at  London,  and  in  Englifli  in  1650.  Both 
thefe  pieces  were  received  with  great  approbation,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  foreign  countries;  where  they  were  conli- 
dered,  by  the  ableit  and  moft  difpaffionate  judges,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  moll  rational  and  fatisfadlory  explanation  of 
thofe  obfeure  prophecies,  fo  far  as  they  had  at  that  time 
been  fulfilled.  And  they  have  contributed  materially  to 
aflilt  the  enquiries  of  the  moft  judicious  commentators 
lince  his  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  throw  light  on  the  book  of  revelation. 

In  the  year  1627,  an  honourable  tribute  of  refpedl  was 
paid  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mede,  by  his  being  defied  to 
the  provoltlhip  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  on  the  parti¬ 
cular  recommendation  of  archbilhop  Ulher,  This  dignity 
our  author’s  inodelt  diffidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  his 
1  averfion 
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averfion  to  being  placed  in  a  fituation  which  would  force 
him  from  his  beloved  (tudies  to  mix  in  the  hurtle  of  the 
world,  led  him  to  decline  ;  as  he  did  alfo  when  it  was  of¬ 
fered  him  a  fecond  time,  jn  the  year  1630.  Though  pof- 
feffing  only  the  narrow  income  ariiing  from  his  fellowlhip 
and  college-leisure,  Mr.  Mede  was  uncommonly  generous 
and  charitable,  invariably  devoting  a  tenth  part  of  it  to 
pious  and  benevolent  purpofes.  That  he  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  do  fo,  he  conftanily  exercifed  the  utmoft  fru¬ 
gality  and  temperance.  The  generous  defign  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  union  among  all  Proteftants,  was  a  fubjefl 
which  frequently  employed  his  thoughts,  as  appears  from 
'Setters  which  parted  between  him  and  the  celebrated  John 
Dury  and  others ;  and,  though  he  was  fenfible  that  it  had 
great  difficulties  to  furmount,  yet  he  thought  it  feafible. 
He  was  not  fo  extravagant  as  to  imagine,  that  it  would 
c<  ever  be  brought  to  pals  by  a  full  decifion  of  thecontro- 
verfies  ;  but  only  by  abating  of  that  vaft  dilfance  which 
contention  hath  made,  and  approaching  the  differences 
fo  near,  as  that  either  party  may  be  induced  to  tolerate 
the  other,  and  acknowledge  them  for  brethren  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  body.”  With  thefe  fentiments  and  dif- 
pofitions,  he  mud  have  viewed  with  concern  and  abhor¬ 
rence  the  tyrannical  and  perfecuting  proceedings  of  Laud 
againft  the  Puritans;  and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
imprefied  with  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  in  which  they  greatly  contributed  foon  afterwards 
to  involve  his  country.  But  he  did  not  live  to  fee  thefe 
evils,  as  he  died  on  the  firftof  October,  1638,  when  in  the 
fifty- fecond  year  of  his  age,  having  fpent  more  than  two 
thirds  of  his  days  in  ftudious  retirement  at  his  college. 

In  perfon,  Mr.  Mede  was  middle-fized,  and  well- 
proportioned.  His  eye  was  full,  lively,  and  fparkling. 
His  countenance  was  grave  and  fedate,  and  fuch  as  com¬ 
manded  reverence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  tempered  with 
an  engaging  fweetnefs.  He  was  free  from  pride,  anger, 
and  feltiflinefs ;  and  as  eminent  for  meeknefs,  patience, 
and  every  other  virtue.  As  a  companion,  he  was  friend¬ 
ly,  affable,  and  cheerful ;  and  he  would  frequently  in¬ 
termix  with  his  converfation  much  inoffenfive  pleafan- 
try.  Among  the  inftances  of  his  pointed  or  lively  fay- 
ings,  and  of  his  facetioufnefs,  the  following  is  recorded 
by  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  his  life.  Soon  after  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  being  invited  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  into  the  country,  to  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  his  cu- 
riofity  led  him  to  obferve  the  falconer,  while  he  was  feed¬ 
ing  his  hawk  ;  and  he  began  to  praife  the  bird,  by  faying, 
“  What  a  brave  ffiarp  bill  (lie  has  !”  “  Bill  ?”  faid  the  fal¬ 
coner;  “  it  is  a  beak,  fir.”  By  and  by  he  added,  “What 
noble  claws  (lie  has!  “Claws,  fir?”  faid  he,  “  they  are 
pounces."  Afterwards  he  commended  her  fine  feathers : 
“  Feathers,  fir  ?  they  are  plumes."  Laflly,  he  praifed  her 
beautiful  tail.  “Tail,  fir?  it  is  a  train."  Mr.  Mede  felt 
a  little  mortified  at  being  thus  fchooled  on  account  of  his 
mifiakes  about  the  terms  of  art ;  and,  believing  that  the 
falconer  would  expofe  him  for  his  ignorance,  contrived 
the  plan  of  a  good-humoured  retort  upon  him.  The  fal¬ 
coner,  he  obferved,  was  accufiomed  to  wait  at  table ;  and 
therefore,  taking  his  opportunity  three  or  four  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  thought  that  the  lefturing  which  he  had 
received  was  quite  forgotten,  he  engaged  the  company  in 
propofing  and  folving  riddles.  While  they  were  exer¬ 
ting  their  ingenuity,  turning  fuddenly  round  to  the  fal¬ 
coner,  he  afked  him,  “Friend,  what  kind  of  bird  is  that 
which  has  neither  bill,  nor  claws,  nor  feathers,  nor  tail  ?” 
Perceiving  that  the  man  was  puzzled,  and  incapable  of 
giving  an  anfwer  ;  “  Why  then,”  faid  Mr.  Mede,  “  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  your  hawk ;  that  hath  no  bill,  but  a  be ah  j 
no  claws,  h\xt  pounces  •,  no  feathers,  but  plumes-,  no  tail,  but 
a  train." 

Befides  the  Clavis  and  Commentarius  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Mede  publiflied  only  a  treatife,  entitled,  “  Churches  ; 
or,  appropriate  Places  for  God’s  Worfhip  ever  fince  the 
Apoftles’  Time,”  1638,410.  and  another,  entitled,  “The 
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Name-Altar,  or  ©YSIASTHPION,  anciently  given  to 
the  holy  Table,”  1637,  4(0.  After  his  death,  feveral 
pieces  were  feparately  publilhed  from  his  manufcripts.; 
and  a  colleftion  of  the  wdiole  of  his  works  was  given 
by  Dr.  Worthington,  in  1677,  in  a  vols.  folio,  with  a 
general  preface,  and  the  author’s  life,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix.  This  collection  is  divided  into  five  books:  the 
firft  containing  fifty  difcOurfes  on  various  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture  ;  and  the  fecond  feveral  difcourfes  and  treatifes  of 
churches,  and  the  worfhip  of  God  therein.  The  third 
contains  his  Clavis  et  Commentationes  Apocalyptic®; 
Opufcula  nonuila  ad  rem  apocalypticum  fpectantia  ;  a  pa- 
raphrafe  and  expofition  of  Peter,  chap.  iii.  the  apofiacy  of 
the  latter  times;  and  Daniel’s  weeks,  with  two  other 
trails  upon  Daniel.  The  fourth  book  conlifis  of  Epif- 
tles,  being  anfwers  to  divers  letters  of  learned  men  ;  and 
the  fifth  contains  Fragmcnta  Sacra,  or  mifcellanies  of  divi¬ 
nity.  In  his  obfervations  on  demons  and  demoniacs,  Mr. 
Mede  will  be  found  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  fenti¬ 
ments  advanced  by  Lardner,  Sykes,  and  Farmer,  on  thofe 
fubjecfs.  Life  prefixed,  to  the  Author's  Works. 

MEDE'A,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  celebrated  forcerefs, 
daughter  of  JEstes  king  of  Colchis.  Her  mother's  name, 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion  of  Hefiod  and  Hy- 
ginus,  was  Idyia ;  according  to  others,  Ephyre,  Hecate, 
Afterodia,  Antiope,  or  Neaera.  She  was  the  niece  of 
Circe.  When  Jafon  came  to  Colchis  in  queft  of  the 
golden  fleece,  Medea  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  it 
was  to  her  well-direCted  labours  that  the  Argonauts  owed 
their  prefervation.  See  Jason,  vol.  x.  p.  706.  After  the 
divorce,  as  there  related,  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of 
Jafon,  by  caufing  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the  deftruririon 
of  her  family.  She  alfo  killed  two  of  her  children  in  their 
father’s  prefence;  and,  when  Jafon  attempted  to  punifh 
the  barbarity  of  the  mother,  (lie  fled  through  the  air  upon 
a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  From  Corinth,  Me¬ 
dea  came  to  Athens,  where,  after  (he  had  undergone  the 
necefl'ary  purification  of  her  murder,  (he  married  king 
^Sgeus,  or  (according  to  others)  lived  in  an  adulterous 
manner  with  him.  From  her  connexion  with  .ALgeus, 
Medea  had  afon  who  was  called  Medus.  Soon  lifter,  when 
Thefeus  vvilhed  to  make  himfelf  known  to  his  father,  Medea, 
jealous  of  his  fame  and  fearful  of  his  powdV,  attempted  to 
poifon  him  at  a  feaff.  Her  attempts  failed  of  iuccefs, 
and  the  fight  of  the  fword  which  Thefeus  wore  by  his  fide 
convinced  aEgeus  that  the  ftranger  againft  whole  life  he 
had  fo  bafely  confpired  was  his  own  fon.  (See  the  article 
Attica,  vol.  ii.  p.  498,  9.)  The  father  and  the  fon  were 
reconciled  ;  and  Medea,  to  avoid  the  punifhment  which 
her  wickednefs  deferved,  mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and 
difappeared  through  the  air.  She  came  to  Colchis;  where, 
according  to  fome,  (lie  was  reconciled  to  Jafon,  who  had 
fought  her  in  her  native  country  after  her  fudden  depar¬ 
ture  from  Corinth.  She  died  at  Colchis,  as  Juftin  men¬ 
tions,  when  fhe  had  been  reftored  to  the  confidence  of  her 
family.  After  death  file  married  Achilles  in  the  Elyfiati 
fields,  according  to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Simonides. 
The  murder  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  the  youngelt  of 
Jafon’s  children  by  Medea,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mother,  according  to  Elian  ;  but  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
affaffinated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acraea.  To  avoid 
the  refentment  of  the  gods,  and  to  deliver  themfelves  from 
the  peftilence  which  vilited  their  country  after  fo  horrid  a 
maffacre,  they  engaged  the  poet  Euripides  for  five  talents 
to  write  a  tragedy,  which  cleared  them  of  the  murder,  and 
reprefented  Medea  as  the  cruel  affaffin  of  her  own  children. 
And  befides,  that  this  opinion  might  be  the  better  cre¬ 
dited,  feftivals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  mother  was 
reprefented  with  all  the  barbarity  of  a  fury  murdering  her 
own  fons. 

MEDE'A,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tit- 
terie,  furrounded  with  mud  walls;  anciently  Lamida  :  fif¬ 
teen  miles  eaft  of  Mereega,  and  thirty-two  fouth-weft  of 
Algiers.  Lat.  16.  5.N.  Ion.  z.  50  E. 
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MEDELA,  Ma'hdia,  or  Mehe'dia,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  a  peninfula  on  the  eaft 
coaft  j  it  appears  .to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great 
ilrength  and  importance.  The  port,  which  was  an  area 
of  nearly  one  hundred  yards  fquare,  lies  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  city,  with  its  mouth  opening  towards  Cap- 
oudia ;  but  is  not  capable  at  prefent  of  receiving  the 
fmaileft  veflel.  Leo  fays  that  it  was  founded  (it  might 
poflibly  have  been  rebuilt)  by  Mahdi  the  firth  patriarch  of 
Cairoan,  and  therefore  adorned  his  name;  but  there  is 
fomething  too  polite  and  regular  in  feveral  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  capitals,  entablatures,  and  other  pieces  of  the  ancient 
rnafonry,  even  defaced  as  they  are  at  this  time,  to  fufpeft 
their  founder  to  have  been  an  Arabian.  It  is  forty  miles 
eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Cairoan,  and  eighty  fouth  of  Tunis. 
Lat.  35.  20.  N.  Ion.  11.  E. 

MED'EBA,  or  Madeva,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Reuben,  (Jofh.  xiii.  16.)  Eufebius  fays, 
that  Medeba  was  not  far  from  Hefiibon.  Ifaiah  (xv.  2.) 
afligns  it  to  Moab,  becaufe  the  Moabites  took  it  from  the 
Ifraelites.  Jofephus  ( Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  c.  2.)  and  forne  others 
afcribe  it  to  the  Arabians,  becaufe  the  Arabians  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
Jewifli  monarchy.  The  Jambri  of  Medeba  having  killed 
John,  a  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  as  he  was  palling  to 
the  country  of  the  Nabatheans  ;  Simon  and  Jonathan,  his 
brethren,  foon  alter  revenged  his  death  on  the  children  of 
Jambri,  as  they  were  conducing  a  bride  to  her  hufband. 
See  Jofephus,  lib.  xiii.  Antiq.  and  1  Mac.  ix.  36. 

MED'EBACH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia  : 
fixteen  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brilon,  and  thirty-two  weft 
of  Callel.  Lat.  51.10.  N.  Ion.  8.  48.  E. 

MEDEL'LIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura,  on  the 
Guadiana,  remarkable  for  being  the  native  place  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Cortez.  It  was  founded  by  Quintus  Ctecilius  Me- 
tellus,  the  Roman  conful,  and  by  him  called  Mttellinwn : 
thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Merida.  Lat.  38.43.  N.  Ion. 
3 •  47-  W. 

MEDEL'LIN,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Tlafcala,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  19.  N. 

MEDEL'LIN,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Tlafcala,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name:  twenty-five  miles 
ibuth  of  Vera  Cruz. 

MEDELPA'DIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  in  the  Nord- 
land  divifion,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  Angerman- 
land,  on  the  ealt  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  fouth- 
weft  by  Helfingland,  and  on  the  north-well  by  Jamtland  ; 
about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth  ; 
lituated  on  the  w  eft  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Though 
this  province  is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  it  has 
feveral  valleys  or  arable  and  meadow  land.  The  feed  is 
not  (own  here  till  about  Whitfuntide,  but  the  corn  ripens 
in  ten  weeks.  The  forelts  abound  in  venifon  and  game 
of  all  forts,  as  elks,  rein-deer,  beavers,  martins,  weafels, 
lynxes,  foxes,  and  wild  fowl.  This  country  is  agree¬ 
ably  interfperfed  with  lakes  and  rivers,  which  fupply  it 
with  plenty  of  fifh.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  cattle  ;  and 
deal  in  timber,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  butter,  fowls,  and  dried 
fifh.  Salmon,  feals,  &c.  are  alio  caught  here.  Sundfwall 
is  the  only  feaporr. 

MED'ELSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mont-Tonnerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trict  of  Deux-Ponts.  The  place  contains  338,  and  the 
canton  4521,  inhabitants. 

ME'DEM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
and  refidence  of  a  fchiech  :  ten  miles  north-north- weft  of 
Sana. 

MED'EMBLICK,  or  Medenblick.  a  feaport  town  of 
Holland,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Zuyder  See  ;  ancient,  but 
not  very  large;  and,  before  the  cities  of  Enckhuyfen  and 
Hoorn  were  built,  the  capital  of  North  Holland  ;  fome 
derive  its  name  from  a  river  called  Medemblack,  which  is 
not  now  exilting ;  and  aflert  that  Radbode,  a  famous  king 
ef  Friefland,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  generally 
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refided  in  a  caftle  near  the  harbour.  In  the  year  1416,  ii 
was  taken  by  the  Quenemaers,  a  powerful  faction  ;  and  by 
the  Gueldrians  in  1517,  who  reduced  the  whole  town  to 
afhes,  except  the  caftle,  which  they  were  not  able  to  take ; 
it  was  loon  rebuilt,  and  again  burned  down  in  1547.  The 
principal  commerce  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  is  in 
timber,  which  they  bring  from  Norway,  and  other  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  firft  veflel  from  the  States  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  failed  from  Medemblick  in  the  year  1593, 
and  returned  with  a  rich  cargo  to  Amfterdam.  The  coun¬ 
try  round  about  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  paftures.  The 
land  here  is  lower  than  the  waters  ;  for  which  reafon,  they 
have  the  ftrongeft  dams  or  dykes  in  the  whole  country, 
to  defend  it  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  when  the  wind 
blows  a  ftorm  from  the  northward.  But  in  extraordinary 
florins,  when  the  water  is  as  high  as  the  dykes,  and  ready 
to  run  over  or  break  them  down,  the  inhabitants  lay  fails 
along  them,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  waves  ; 
by  which  means  the  dykes  are  fo  (Lengthened,  that  they 
are  very  feldom  broken.  This  town,  as  well  as  Hoorn 
and  Enckhuyfen,  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  but  fuc- 
ceflively,  each  having  its  turn  for  feven  years.  In  Sept. 
1799,  this  town  was  taken  by  the  Britifh.  It  is  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Alcmaer,  and  fixteen  north  of  Am- 
fterdam.  Lat.  52.  49.  N.  Ion.  4.  58.  E. 

ME'DEN,  a  river  which  rifes  from  a  lake  in  the  duchy 
of  Bremen,  about  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Bremervorde, 
and  runs  into  the  Elbe  two  miles  below  Otterndorf.  Lat. 
53.  55.  N.  Ion.  8. 44.  E. 

MED'ENEW,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of 
Samland  :  twelve  miles  north-weft  ot  Konigfberg. 

MEDEO'LA,  [from  Medea,  the  famous  forcerefs  of 
antiquity.]  Climbing  African  Asparagus  ;  a  genus 
of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  trigynia,  natural  order  of 
farmentaceae,  (afparagi,  Ji ijf.)  Generic  characters — Calyx: 
none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  called  fo.  Corolla;  petals  fix, 
ovate-oblong,  equal,  fpreading,  revolute.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  antheras 
incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germs  three,  horned,  ending  in 
ltyles  ;  fligmas  recurved,  thickifh.  Pericarpium  :  berry 
roundifn,  three-cleft,  three-celled.  Seeds:  folitary,  heart- 
fhaped. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  none;  corolla  fix- 
parted,  revolute  ;  berry  three-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Medeola  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  Medeola  : 
leaves  in  whorls;  branches  unarmed.  This  has  a  fmall 
fcaly  root,  from  which  arifes  a  Angle  (talk  about  eight 
inches  high.  There  is  one  whorl  of  leaves  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  are  two  leaves  (land¬ 
ing  oppofite;  between  thefe  come  out  three  (lender  pe¬ 
duncles  which  turn  downwards,  each  fuftaining  one  pale 
herbaceous  flower  with  a  purple  pointal.  Miller  follows 
Linnaeus  in  placing  it  in  this  genus, though  the  characters 
do  not  exaftly  agree,  the  corolla  being  either  polypetalous 
or  cut  into  many  fegments,  and  having  but  five  ltamens. 
It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  June. 

2.  Medeola  afparagoides,  or  broad-leaved  fhrubby  me¬ 
deola  :  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  fubcordate  at  the  bale,  ob¬ 
lique.  This  has  a  root  compofed  of  feveral  oblong  knobs, 
which  unite  at  the  top,  like  that  of  Ranunculus;  from 
which  arife  two  or  three  ftiff  winding  (talks,  dividing  into 
branches,  and  rifing  four  or  five  feet  high,  if  they  meet 
with  fupport.  Leaves  feffile,  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a 
light  green  beneath,  but  dark  above.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  fingly  or  two  on  a  (lender 
fliort  peduncle;  petals  dull  white.  It  flowers  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  the  fpring. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Medeola  angultifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  flirubby  me¬ 
deola  :  leaves  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate.  This  has  a 
root  like  the  preceding,  but  the  (talks  are  not  (o  (Long  j 
they  climb  higher,  but  do  not  branch  to  much  ;  the  leaves 
are  much  longer  and  narrow  er,  and  are  of  a  greyifh  colour. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  two 
or  three  upon  each  peduncle  5  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
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white  colour,  draped  like  thofe  of  the  preceding-,  and  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  fame  time,  but  have  not  produced  fruit 
here.  Native  alfo  of  the  Cape  ;  it  flowers  from  December 
to  March. 

4.  Medeola  aculeata.  See  Jacouinia  rufcifolia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  air;  but,  producing  no  feeds 
here,  can  be  iucreafed  only  by  offsets.  The  fecond  and 
third  propagate  freely  by  offsets  from  the  roots  ;  fo  that, 
when  they  are  once  obtained,  there  will  be  no  neceflity  for 
fowing  their  feeds,  which  commonly  lie  a  year  in  the 
ground,  and  the  plants  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  flower 
in  lefs  than  two  years  more,  whereas  the  offsets  will  flower 
the  following  feafon.  The  time  for  tranfplanting  and 
parting  the  roots  is  in  July,  when  their  flalks  are  entirely 
decayed,  for  they  begin  to  (hoot  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and  keep  growing  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the 
ipring.  The  flowers  of  thefe  two  making  no  great  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  plants  are  not  preferved  for  their  beauty  ; 
but,  as  their  flalks  are  climbing,  and  their  leaves  are  in 
full  vigour  in  winter,  during  that  feafon  they  add  to  the 
variety  in  the  green-houfe. 

ME'DER,  a  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  Segeftan  :  120  miles 
fou th- welt  of  Zareng. 

MfeD'ER  A,  or  Me'dra,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bournou. 

MEDE'RIA,  /.  in  old  records,  a  houfe  or  place  where 
metheglin  was  made. 

MED'EWIFE,yi  [Saxon.]  A  ufeful  woman  ;  a  woman 
of  merit.  Scott. 

MED'FEE,_/1  [Saxon.]  A  reward  ;  a  bribe;  that  which 
is  given  to  boot.  Scott. 

MED'FIELD,  a  town  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts  : 
twenty  miles  fouth-wefl  of  Bolton. 

MED'FORD,  a  river  of  the  ftate  of  Maflachufetts,  which 
empties  itfelf  intoBofton  harbour. 

MED'FORD,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  Maffachu- 
fetts  :  four  miles  north  of  Bolton. 

MED'FORD,  a  village  in  Dorfetfliire,  near  Catftock, 
where  is  a  bridge  over  the  Frome,  which  is  joined  here  by 
a  rivulet  from  Ben vile-lane. 

MED'HERAM,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fezzan  :  330  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Mourzouk. 

MED'HERAM  I'ZA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert 
of  Berdoa.  Lat.  24.  35.  N.  Ion.  16.24.  E. 

ME'DIA,  now  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Perfia; 
once  the  feat  of  a  potent  empire,  bounded,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  on 
the  fouth  by  Perfis,  Snfiana,  and  Aflyria  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Parthiaand  Hyrcania,  and  on  the  weft  by  Armenia  Major. 
It  was  anciently  divided  into  feveral  provinces,  viz. 
Tropatene,  Charomitlirene,  Daritts,  Marciane,  Ama- 
riace,  and  Syro-Media.  By  a  later  divifion,  however,  all 
thefe  were  reduced  to  two  ;  the  one  called  Media  Magna, 
the  other  Media  Atropatia ,  or  Amply  Atropatene.  Media 
Magna  was  bounded  by  Perfis,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  the 
Hyrcanian  fea,  and  Atrotapene;  and  contained  the  cities 
of  Ecbatana,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Raga,  Rageia  or  Ragea, 
See.  Atropatene  lay  between  the  Cafpian  Mountains  and 
the  Cafpian  Sea. 

This  country  originally  took  its  name  from  Madai,  the 
third  foil  of  Japlier;  as  is  plain  from  Scripture,  where 
the  Medes  are  conftantly  called  Madai.  Among  profane 
authors,  fome  derive  the  name  Media,  from  one  Medus, 
the  l’on  of  Jafon  and  Medea  ;  others  from  a  city  called 
Media.  Sextus  Rufus  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  called 
Medena,  and  from  others  we  learn  that  it  was  called  Aria. 
The  molt  probable  hiftory  of  the  Medes  is  as  follows. 

This  people  were  in  fubjedtion  to  the  Affyrians  till  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  and 
lived  for  feme  time  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy.  But  at  laft, 
rapine  and  violence,  the  natural  confequences  of  fuch  a 
fituation,  prevailed  fo  much,  that  they  were  conftrained 
to  have  recourfe  to  fome  kind  of  government,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  live  in  fafety.  Accordingly,  about 
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699  B.C.  one  Dejoces,  (called  Arphaxad  in  the  book  of 
Judith,)  having  procured  himfelf  to  be  chofen  king-, 
united  the  fcattered  tribes  into  which  the  Medes  were  as 
that  time  divided  ;  and,  having  applied  himfelf  as  much 
as  poflible  to  the  civilization  of  his  barbarous  fubjefls, 
left  the  throne  to  his  fon  Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  fifty- 
three  years. 

The  new  king,  who  was  of  a  warlike  and  enterprifins 
difpofition,  fubdued  almoft  all  the  Upper  Afia  lying  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Taurus  and  the  river  Halys,  which  runs 
through  Cappadocia  into  the  Euxine  fea.  Elated  with 
this  fuccefs,  he  invaded  Aflyria,  the  empire  of  which  was 
now  much  declined,  and  greatly  weakened  by  the  revolt 
of  many  nations  which  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Medes.  Nebuchodonofor,  however,  the  reigning  prince, 
having  affembled  what  forces  he  could,  engaged  Phraortes, 
defeated,  took  him  prifoner,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  after 
which*  entering  Media,  he  laid  walte  the  country,  took 
the  metropolis  of  Ecbatana  itfelf,  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground. 

On  the  death  of  Phraortes,  his  fon  Cyaxares  was  placed 
on  the  throne.  He  was  no  lefs  valiant  and  enterprifin* 
than  his  father;  and  had  better  fuccefs  againft  the  Affy¬ 
rians.  With  the  remains  of  that  army  which  had  been 
defeated  under  his  father,  he  not  only  drove  the  con¬ 
querors  out  of  Media,  but  obliged  Nebuchodonofor  to 
<hut  himfelf  up  in  Nineveh.  To  this  place  he  laid  clofe 
flege  ;  but  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  enterprife  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Cyaxares  engaged  thefe  new  enemies  with  great 
refolution  ;  but  was  utterly  defeated  ;  and  the  conquerors 
overran  not  only  all  Media,  but  the  greateft  part  ot  Upper 
Afia,  extending  their  conquefis  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  Cyaxares,  defpairing  of  bein°- 
able  to  overpower  the  Scythians  by  force,  had  recourie 
to  ftratagem  ;  and  invited  them  to  a  general  feaft,  which 
was  prepared  in  every  family.  Each  hoft  intoxicated  his 
guelt ;  and  in  that  condition  the  Scythians  were  maf- 
i'acred,  and  the  kingdom  delivered  from  a  long  and  cruel 
bondage. 

The  Medes  were  afterwards  engaged  with  the  Lydians  ; 
and  during  the  engagement  there  happened  a  total  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  laid  to  have  been  foretold  by  Thales  the  Mi- 
lefian.  Both  parties  were  terrified;  and  foon  after  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  by  the  mediation  of  Labynetus,  that  is, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Syennelis  kin;: 
ot  Cicilia.  This  peace  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Halyattes  king  of  Lydia,  and 
Altyagss,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  was  born  in  theenfuing  year  Cyaxares,  who,  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  (cli.  v.  31.)  is  called  Darius  the  Mede. 
Cyaxares,  difengaged  from  the  Lydian  war,  refumed  the 
fiege  of  Nineveh;  and,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  they  joined  their 
forces,  and  took  and  deftroyed  the  city,  606  B.  C. 
With  this  profperous  event  commenced  the  great  fucceffes 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyaxares  ;  and  thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  two  collateral  Empires,  as  they  may  be 
called,  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  which  role  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Affyrian  monarchy.  After  the  reduction  of 
Nineveh,  the  two  conquerors  led  the  confederate  army 
againft  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  defeated 
near  the  Euphrates,  and  compelled  to  relign  what  he  had 
formerly  taken  from  the  Affyrians.  After  this  victory 
they  reduced  all  Ccelefyria-and  Phcenice  ;  then  they  in¬ 
vaded,  and  laid  walte,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Scythopolis  ; 
and  at  laft  befieged  Jerufalem,  and  took  Jehoiakim  uri- 
foner.  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  puriued  his  c’oa- 
quefts  in  the  weft  ;  and  Cyaxares  fubdued  the  Affyrian 
provinces  of  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia.  Again 
uniting  their  forces,  they  reduced  Perfia  and  Suriana,  and 
accomplifhed  the  conqueft  of  the  Affyrian  empire.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxii.  22,  &c.)  enumerates  the 
chief  nations  that  were  fubdued  and  flaughtered  by  the 
two  conquerors  Cyaxares  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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Cyaxares,  having  thus  evened  the  kingdom  of  Media 
into  a  powerful  empire,  and  (liared  the  new  acquifitions 
with  his  Babylonian  ally,  died  in  the  fortieth  year  cf  his 
reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Aftyages,  called  in 
fcripture  Ahafuerus.  This  prince  had  by  Aryenis,  already 
mentioned,  Cyaxares  II.  called  in  Scripture  Darius  the 
Mede ,  who  was  fixty-two  years  of  age  when  Belfhazzar 
was  (lain  at  the  capture  of  Babylon.  In  the  year  when 
Cyaxares  was  born,  Aftyages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane, 
whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife,  to  Cambyfes,  a  Perfian, 
from  which  marriage  fprung  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Perfian  monarchy,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  Jews  to  their 
country,  their  temple,  and  their  former  condition.  Af¬ 
tyages,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Cyaxares  II.  uncle  to  Cyrus,  560  B.  C. 
Whilft  this  Cyaxares  (or  Darius)  lived,  Cyrus  held  the 
empire  only  in  partnerfhip  with  him,  though  he  had  en¬ 
tirely  acquired  it  hy  his  own  valour  ;  but,  as  Cyrus  was 
entrufted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  whole 
management  of  affairs,  he  was  regarded  as  the  fupreme 
governor  of  the  empire.  From  Jofephus  we  learn,  that 
Cyaxares,  or  Darius  the  Mede,  with  his  ally,  Cyrus, 
deftroyed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  After  the  reduction 
of  Babylon,  Cyaxares,  in  concert  with  Cyrus,  fettled 
the  affairs  of  the  new  empire,  and  divided  it  into  120 
provinces.  The  governors  of  thefe  provinces  were  under 
the  direiflion  of  three  prefidents,  of  whom  Daniel  was 
appointed  the  chief.  From  this  time  Media  became  a 
province  of  Persia.  See  that  article. 

ME'DIAL,  or  Median,  adj.  [ medium ,  Lat .]  Interme¬ 
diate,  middle,  mean.  Scott. 

MEDIA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  twelve 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Saragoffa. 

MEDIA'NOS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Arragon,  fix  miles 
fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Ainfa. 

MEDIA.S'TINE,  or  Mediastinum,  f  [Latin.]  The 
fimbriated  body  about  which  the  guts  are  convolved. — 
None  of  the  membranes  which  inveft  the  infide  of  the 
bread  but  may  be  the  feat  of  this  difeafe,  the  mediafiine 
as  well  as  the  pleura.  Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

To  ME'DIATE,  v.  n.  [from  medivs,  Lat.]  To  in- 
terpofe  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties;  to  aft  indif¬ 
ferently  between  contending  parties  ;  to  intercede. — The 
corruption  of  manners  in  the  world,  we  (hall  find  owing 
to  fome  mediating  fchemes  that  offer  to  comprehend  the 
different  interelts  of  fin  and  religion.  Rogers. — To  be 
between  two.*—By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other 
bodies  that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their 
body.  Dig  by. 

To  ME'DIATE,  v.  a.  To  effeft  by  mediation. — 
The  earl  made  many  profeffions  of  his  defire  to  interpofe, 
and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  nations.  Clarendon. 
—I  poffefs  chemifts  and  corpufcularians  of  advantages  by 
the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  between  them.  Boyle. — 
To  limit  by  fomething  in  the  middle. — They  ftyled  a 
double  ftep,  the  fpace  from  the  elevation  of  one  foot  to 
the  fame  foot  fet  down  again,  mediated  by  a  ltep  of  the 
other  foot,  a  pace,  equal  to  five  feet.  Holder. 

ME'DIATE,  adj.  Interpofed  ;  intervening: 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  fhal!  be  difpell’d  ; 

The  fun  fhall  foon  be  face  to  face  beheld.  Prior. 

Middle;  between  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  ftate 
Betwixt  -infinity  and  nothing.  Prior. 

Acling  as  a  means.  Unufual.  — The  moft  important 
care  of  a  new  king,  was  his  marriage  for  mediate  eliablifli- 
jnent  of  the  royal  line.  IVotton. 
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ME'DIATELY,  adv.  By  a  fecondary  caufe  ;  In  fuch 
a  manner  that  fomething  afls  between  the  firft  caufe  and 
the  la  It  effeft. — God  worketh  all  things  amongft  us  me¬ 
diately  by  fecondary  means;  the  which  means  of  our 
fafety,  being  (hipping  and  fea-forces,  are  to  be  efteemed 
as  his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial  when 
be  vouchfafeth  his  grace  to  ufe  them  aright.  Raleigh's 
EJfays. — Peftilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately 
by  converfing  with  infefted  perfons,  and  mediately  by  pel- 
tilential  fetninaries  .propagated  through  the  air.  Harvey 
jori  Consumptions .  ; 

ME'DIATING,  f.  The  act  of  performing  by  media¬ 
tion. 

MEDIA'TION,/.  Interpofition  ;  intervention  ;  agency 
between  two  parties,  praftifed  by  a  common  friend. — The 
king  fought  unto  them,  tocompofe  thofe  troubles  between 
him  and  his  fubjefts;  they  accordingly  interpofed  their 
mediation  in  a  round  and  princely  manner.  Bacon. 

Noble  offices  thou  may’ft  effeft 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 

Between  his  greatnefs  and  thy  other  brethren.  Shakefpeare. 

Agency  interpofed  ;  intervenient  power. — The  paffions 
have  their  refidence  in  the  fenfitive  appetite  :  for,  inaf- 
much  as  man  is  a  compound  of  flefn  as  well  as  fpirit,  the 
foul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  thefe  palfions.  South's  Sermons. — It  is  utterly 
unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute  matter,  without  the 
mediation  of  fome  immaterial  being,  fliould  operate  upon 
other  matter  without  mutual  contart.  Bentley, — Intercef- 
fion  ;  entreaty  for  another. 

ME'DIATOR,  f.  One  that  intervenes  between  two 
parties. — You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men’s  Confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourfelf,  as  a 
mediator  between  them  and  their  fovereign.  Bacon's  Advice 
to  Villiers. — An  interceffor ;  an  entreater  for  another; 
one  who  ufes  his  influence  in  favour  of  another. — It  is 
again  ft  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  to  make  faints  or  angels  to 
be  mediators  between  God  and  them.  Stillingfleet. — One 
of  the  charafters  of  our  bleffed  Saviour. — A  mediator  is 
confidered  two  ways,  by  nature  or  by  office,  as  the  fathers 
diftinguifh.  He  is  a  mediator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of 
both  natures  divine  and  human  ;  and  mediator  by  office, 
as  tranfafling  matters  between  God  and  man.  Waterland. 
Man’s  friend,  his  mediator,  his  defign’d. 

Both  ranfom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  .  Milton. 

Mediators  of  Quejlions,  in  our  old  law-writers,  were 
fix  perfons  authorifed  by  ftatute,  who,  upon  any  queftiois 
arifing  among  merchants,  relating  to  any  unmerchantable 
wool,  or  undue  packing,  & c.  might,  before  the  mayor, 
or  officers  of  the  ftaple,  upon  their  oath,  certify  and  fettle 
the  fame;  to  whole  order  and  determination  therein,  the 
parties  concerned  were  to  give  entire  credence,  and  fub- 
mit.  27  Ed.  III.  flat.  2.  c.  24. 

MEDI  ATO'RIAL,  or  Me'diatory,  adj.  Belonging  to 
a  mediator.— All  other  effefts  of  Chrilt’s  mediatorial  office 
are  accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  refurredlion. 
Fiddes's  Sermons. 

MEDIA'TORSHIP,  f.  The  office  of  a  mediator. 

MEDIA'TRIX,  f.  A  female  mediator.  Ainfworth. 

ME'DIC,/.  See  Medicago. 

ME'DIC  VETCH',  in  botany.  See  Hedysarum. 

MED'ICABLE,  adj.  [from  medico,  Lat.  to  heal.]  Ca¬ 
pable  of  being  healed. 

For  want  of  timely  help, 

Thoufands  have  died  of  medicable  wounds.  Shakefpeare, 
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INDEX  to  the  Article  MECHANICS. 


A  EROMETER,  areometer,  or  liydro- 
meter,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  fpe- 
cifio  gravities,  707;  Snart’s,  709. 

Air,  properties  of,  722. 

Air-pump,  theory  of,  741. 

A.lembert,  his  contributions  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mechanics,  623. 

Andrews’s  weighing-crane,  694. 

Archimedes,  his  mirrors  defpifed  by  Def- 
cartes,  618  5  the  founder  of  theoretical 
mechanics,  6195  his  fcrew  pump,  761. 

Ariftotle  not  well  informed  in  the  theory 
of  motion,  619. 

Atniofphere,  722;  its  properties,  723  ;  to 
calculate  the  denfity  of,  726. 

Axle-tree,  Gottlieb’s  anti  Garnet’s,  to 
avoid  friftion,  675  j  Barclay  and  Cum¬ 
ing’s,  680. 

Banks's  experiments  on  the  ftrength  of 
iron,  659 

Bather’s  wa.er-mill,  7663  its  theory  ex¬ 
plained  by  Defaguliers,  Gregory,  and 
others,  767. 

Bjrometer,  722.  3. 

Beighton’s  improvement  of  Newcomen’s 
fleam-engine,  775. 

Befant’s  water- wheel,  764,  5. 

Black’s  difcovery  of  latent  heat,  777. 

Blenkinfop’s  fleam-carriage,  790,  1. 

Bofweli’s  mode  of  impelling  fhips  by 
means  of  fleam-engines  and  compreffed 
air,  788. 

Braby’s  cart  and  drag,  682,  3, 

Bramah’s  hydrollatic  prefs,  761. 

JBrancas,  an  Italian,  firil  ufed  fleam  for  an 
impelling  power,  769. 

Brunton’s  pump  for  draining  mines, 
7S3.  4-  - 

Buchanan’s  pump,  736,  7. 

Bufion’s  experiments  on  the  ftrength  of 
timber,  654. 

Bunce’s  pile-engine,  696. 

Carriages  impelled  by  fleam,  790. 

Camus,  a  French  geometrician,  622. 

Capillary  attradlion,  719;  Jurin’s  hypo- 
thefis,  7205  Laplace’s,  721,  2. 

Capllan,  eafily  converted  into  a  crane,  661. 

Cavendifh’s  felf-regiflering  thermometer, 

731- 

Cellar-crane,  693. 

Celfius’s  thermometer,  731. 

Centre  of  gravity,  641 ;  in  a  loaded  car¬ 
riage,  678  9. 

Centre  of  prefl'ure  and  centre  of  percuilion, 
7?4 

Chain,  endlefs,  670. 

Chain  pump,  754,  6. 

Chance  has  produced  many  ufeful  difco- 
veries,  617. 

Clare’s  experiment  as  to  land  and  fea  breezes, 
738. 

Clarke’s  hydrometers,  707,  8. 

Clarke  of  Sunderland,  his  propofed  method 
of  working  fhips’  pumps,  758. 

Cole’s  chain  pump,  735  ;  hand-pump,  756, 

Collifion  and  percuflion,  621,  637. 

Condenfer,  a  kind  of  air-pump,  741,  2. 

Confervation  of  adlive  forces,  622,  692. 

Cooking  by  fleam,  791,  2- 

Corn-mill,  684,  5  ;  to  work  by  band,  688. 

Cotes’s  dodlrine  of  found,  739. 

Coupling  or  clutch  boxes,  702. 

Coulomb's  experiments  on  fritlion,  &c.  624, 
673  ;  and  on  the  rigidity  of  ropes,  673. 

Crane,  661  3  various  kinds  of  cranes,  603  j 
Andrews’s  and  Davis’s,  694. 

-C'tefibius  and  his  pump,  742. 

Vox..  XIV.  No.  loii. 


Ctefiphon  and  Metagenes,  their  early  in¬ 
genious  contrivances,  6rg. 

Cycloids  and  epicycloids,  how  to  draw,  664. 

Cy^nders,  hollow  and  folid,  ftrength  of, 
%>  S-  . 

’s  loading-crane,  694. 

Hire’s  theory  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

betille  3  thermometer,  731. 

De  Luc’s  thermometer,  73 1  3  his  hydro- 
meter,  736 

Denfity  defined,  6235  as  diftinguiihed 
from  fpecifis  gravity,  701. 

Deparcieux’s  memoir  on  the  draught  of 
horfes,  677,  8  ;  his  hydrometer,  708. 

Derham’s  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 
found,  739. 

Defcartes,  618,  620. 

Dodd’s  remarks  on  (team-boats,  786,  7 • 

Dynamics  illuftrated  by  d’Alembert,  623. 

Echo,  or  refledled  found,  739. 

Edgeworth’s  experiments  on  wheel  car¬ 
riages,  679,  80  J  his  panorganon,  698- 
701. 

Emerfon’s  calculations  of  the  ftrength  of 
materials,  654,  657. 

Endlefs  ftrap,  669  3  chain,  670  ;  fcrew. 

Epicycloids,  how  to  form,  664- 

Equilibrium,  625. 

Euler’s  difcoveries  in  mechanics,  62J. 

Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  728,  730. 

Fergufon’s  direftions  for  the  conftrudlion 
of  water-mills,  766.  , 

Fitzgerald’s  patent  tor  improving  the  fleam- 
engine,  never  adled  upon,  776. 

Flame,  Angle,  double,  dec.  its  effeft  in  ex¬ 
panding  metals,  734- 

Ploatboards  for  water-wheels,  763 ;  oblique, 
7645  concave,  765. 

Florentine  fpirit-thermometer,  727. 

Fluids,  their  nature  and  properties,  701  ; 
weight  and  prefl'ure  of,  702  ;  refiftance, 
710  ;  motion,  712,7145  fpouting,  714  ; 
in  capillary  tubes,  719.722.  Elaftic 
fluids,  722  5  equilibrium  of,  724  ;  have 
fame  properties  fimiiar  to  non-elaflic 
fluids,  724. 

Fly-wheels,  636,  7  ;  666 ;  not  r.eceflary  in 
very  large  machines,  667  5  ufed  for  col- 
ledling  as  well  as  regulating,  668  3  to 
produce  a  rotatory  motion  in  a  fleam- 
engine,  776  5  Mr.  Watt’s  method,  7S1. 

Force,  or  power,  625. 

Foulds’s  machine  for  fawing  piles,  697,  8. 

Fourmy’s  remarks  on  Wedgwood’s  hydro¬ 
meter. 

Fridlion  not  to  be  difregarded  in  calcu¬ 
lating  the  power  of  a  machine,  618  5 
Coulomb’s  experiments,  624,  6733 

Vince’s,  673  5  how  to  diminiih  or  avoid 
fiidiion,  674  5  fri&ion-wheels,  or  rollers, 

674;  5- 

Fulton's  fleam-boats,  786. 

Galileo,  his  great  difcoveries,  6205  his 
theory  of  the  ftrength  of  materials,  653. 

Gottlieb’s  anti-attrition  axle-tree,  645; 
crane,  693. 

Gravimeter,  for  rneafuring  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ties,  708. 

Gravity,  centre  of,  64.1 ;  general  rule  fer 
finding,  6443  of  the  lead  in  a  wheel- 
carriage,  678. 

Gravity  fpecific,  701 5  inftrumtnts  for 
meafuring,  706. 

Guyton’s  gravimeter,  708,  9. 

Halley’s  hillory  of  winds,  737  1  theory  of 
periodical  winds,  738  3  of  fprings,  740. 

* 


Hafkins’s  quickfilver-pump,  730. 

Hay-making  machine;  689. 

Heat,  its  effedts  in  expanding  different  furs- 
fiances,  724. 

Hedderwick’s  double  pifton  pump,  752. 

Uornblower’s  fleam-engines,  783,  4. 

Huygens,  his  difcovery  of  the  ifochronif.ix 
of  the  cycloid,  620. 

Hydro-mechanics,  701.722. 

Hydrometer,  or  aerometer  ;  Clarke’s,  707. 
Defaguliers’s,  de  Parcieux’s,  and  Nichot- 
fon’s,  708 ;  .Snart’s,  707. 

Hydroftatic  balance,  766,  7. 

Hydroftatics  and  Hydraulics,  701. 

Inclined  plane,  632,  636,  646,  700. 

Jack,  common  and  fmoke,  694;  for  railing 
weights,  693. 

Jarrold,  Dr.  recommends  carts  to  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  fprings,  683. 

Jekyl’s  hand-pumps,  757. 

Keith’s  felf-rcgiflering  thermometer,  732, 

Leflie’s  differential  thermometer,  733. 

Lever:  Varignon’s  lever  impoflible,  617; 
theory  of  the  lever,  629,  633,  699. 

Line  of  tradlion  in  wheel-carriages,  677. 

Machinery,  advantages  of,  659;  objects 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  conftrudlion  of, 
660,  668. 

Martin’s  hand-pump,  737 

Matter  and  body  defined,  624,  637. 

Maupertuis’  “  principle  of  lead  adlion,” 
how  extended  by  himfelf  and  others, 
623- 

Mechanics,  encouragement  to  the  ftudy, 
618  j  the  ancients  were  {killed  in  the 
praflice,  but  not  in  the  theory,  which 
was  firft  explained  by  Archimedes,  6x9  ; 
progreffive  hiftory,  620-624;  Galileo’s 
difcoveries,  followed  by  thole  Torricelli 
and  Huygens,.  620;  Newton,  6223 
Euler,  d’Ajembert,  Maupertuis,  and  La¬ 
grange,  623  ;  Coulomb,  624.  Important 
publications  on  mechanics,  624.  Theory 
of  mechanics,  624-659 ;  Mechanical 
powers,  629  636  ;  conftrudlion  of  machi¬ 
nery,  657;  delcription  of  machines,  681, 
688-701. 

Mercury  refills  the  capillary  attraflion, 
741  ;  thermometrical  properties  of, 
728. 

Metals,  Ample  and  mixed,  tenacity  of,  658, 
9  ;  not  to  be  ufed  as  pulleys,  670  3  ex- 
panfionof,  by  heat,  734. 

Mills  impelled  by  water  or  wind,  6203 
wind-mills,  685  ;  water-mills,  762. 

Milton’s  improved  ftage-coach,;68,2,  2. 

Mor.foons,  73? ,  738. 

Montaigne’s  contemptuous.xne.ition.of  firep 
arms,  618. 

Motion,  general  principles  of,  622  ;  rotato¬ 
ry,  623  ;  applied  to  fleam-engines,  776  ; 
hard  to  be  defined,  625:  laws  of,  6163 
deductions  from  them,  627-6355  illuf¬ 
trated  by  theorems,  628,  635  ;  in  right 
lines,  645  ;  down  inclined  planes,  6465 
01  pendulums,  648  ;  of  projeftiles,  651  ; 
fudden  changes  to  be  avoided,  668  5  re¬ 
ciprocated,  669,  671. 

Mountains,  heights  of,  726,  7. 

Mufchenbroek’sexperimemson  the  ftrength 
of  materials,  656,  6575  his  pyrometer, 
733- 

Newcomen,  his  firft  thoughts  upon  the 
fleam-engine,  772  ;  defeription  of  his 
engine,  773 ;  difference  between  this 
and  Savery’s,  7755  improved  by  Beigli- 

«on,  775- 

ic  E 


Newton's 


Newton’s  Principia,  a  work  of  great  Im¬ 
portance,  622  ;  his  plan  for  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  728,  730;  for  meafuring  great 
heats,  733. 

Nicholfon’s  hydrometer,  708, 

Noble’s  pump,  756. 

Nuria,  the  ancient  Fgvptian  pump,  742, 

Ofcillation  and  percuffion,  problems  re¬ 
lating  to,  621. 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  622. 

Panorganon,  a  machine  for  praftically 
illuftrating  all  the  mechanical  powers, 
698. 

Parent’s  principle  of  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  in  machines,  621  ;  in  the  faiU  of 
wind-mills. 

Perfian  wheel,  761,  2. 

Pile-engines,  695,  Bunce’s,  6965  Valoue’s, 
667,  696  ;  machine  lor  fawing  off  the 
heads  of  piles,  697 ;  for  drawing  out 
piles,  698. 

Pivots  or  gudgeons,  670;  watered  or  oiled, 
671. 

Pneumatics,  theory  of,  722. 

Projeftiles,  motion  of,  65 1 ;  random  of,  652. 

Prony’s  condenfer  of  forces,  692. 

Pulley,  and  fyftem  of  pulleys,  631,  635, 
6  ;  live  and  dead  pulley,  672,  3  ;  fkcle- 
ton  pulley,  700. 

Pumps,  theory  of,  741-746;  air-pump, 
741  ;  Ctefibius’s,  742  ;  fucking-pump, 
742,  3  ;  converted  into  a  lifting-pump, 
747;  other  modifications  of,  749; 
lifting  and  forcing  pump,'  743  ;  its  ef¬ 
fect  doubted,  748  ;  another  form  of, 
748;  centrifugal  pump,  745}  Heffian, 
746;  pumps  without  friftion,  749-51; 
quickfilver  pump,  750;  Todd’s,  7515 
balance-pump,  75  r,  2  ;  double  and  triple 
pumps, 752  ;  for  draining  mines,  752-34; 
chain-pumps  for  fhips,  755;  hand-pumps 
for  fhips,  756  ;  propofed  method  of  work¬ 
ing.  758- 

Pyrometers,  for  meafuring  great  degrees 
of  heat,  733;  Newton’s  and  Mufchen- 
broek’s,  733  ;  Smeaton’s,  734;  De  Luc’s 
and  Wedgwood’s,  736. 

Reaping-machines,  690. 

Reaumur’s  fpirit-thermometer,  728  ;  his 
mercurial  thermometer,  731. 

Robinl'on’s  method  of  calculating  heights 
by  the  barometer,  726. 

Roemer,  the  Danifh  aftronomer,  621,  2. 

Ropes,  rigidity  of,  675. 

Sails  of  windmills,  685  ;  Sutton’s  method 
of  conftrufting,  686  ;  Smeaton’s  experi¬ 
ments,  686  j  his  machine,  693. 

Salmon’s  hay-making  machine,  0S9. 

Savery’s  fteam-engine,  769,  770. 

Screw,  632,  3,  636;  its  extenfive  ufe, 
633’4>  700. 

•Segner’s  theory  of  rotatory  motion,  623-4. 

•Siphon,  its  principle  explained,  746  ;  far¬ 
ther  exemplified,  747. 


MECHANICS. 

Six’s  thermometer,  732. 

Smoke-jack,  694;  Englifh,  695. 

Smeaton’s  contrivance  for  making  wheels 
aft  in  contrary  direftions,  672 ;  for 
windmill-fails,  686,  693  ;  his  opiniou 
of  horizontal  windmills,  687  ;  his  py¬ 
rometer,  734;  hand-pump  for  fhips, 
756  ;  water-mill,  768. 

Smith’s  reaping-machine,  690-692. 

Snart’s  horfe-helper,  682  j  aerometer, 
709  ;  chondrometer,  710. 

Snodgrafs’s  method  of  heating  rcoma  with 
fleam,  793. 

Sound,  phenomena  of,  739. 

Space,  abfolute  and  relative,  624. 

Specific  gravity,  701  ;  defined  and  explain¬ 
ed,  704 ;  inftrumenls  for  meafuring, 
706-710. 

Springs  recommended  forearts,  680,  683, 

Springs  of  water,  phenomena  of,  740,  747. 

Stage-coach  upon  an  improved  principle, 
681,682. 

Steam-engines,  769-796;  general  princi¬ 
ples,  769  ;  Savery’s,  769,  770  ;  New¬ 
comen’s,  769-772  ;  improved  by  Beiglr- 
tdn,  775;  Woolf’s  application  of  a 
rotatory  motion  to,  776;  Watt’s  firft 
fleam-engine,  777 ;  fecond,  778  ;  laft 
improvement,  780  ;  Hornblower’s,  783  ; 
Woolf’s,  784,5;  for  impelling  boats, 
786  ;  and  fhips,  787  ;  for  drawing  car¬ 
riages,  790  ;  for  cooking,  791 ;  warming 
rooms,  793  ;  for  fupplying  hot-houfei, 
794- 

Steelyard,  631. 

Stevinus,  a  Dutch  mathematician,  620. 

Strap-work,  669,  70,  2. 

Strength  and  ftrefs  of  materials,  653  ; 
theory  of  Galileo,  653  ;  confirmed  by  Du- 
hamel’s  experiments,  654 ;  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  chiefly  confined  to 
wood,  not  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
calculation,  654;  experiments  of  Muf- 
chenbroek  and  Emerfon,  chiefly  on  wood. 
657;  experiments  on  metals,  658; 
Banks’s  experiments  on  call:  iron,  659  5 
machine  for  making  experiments,  693. 

Tantalus’s  cup,  746. 

Taylor’s  hand-pumps  for  fhips,  757. 

Technical  terms,  remarks  on,  618. 

Teeth  of  wheels,  661  5  Dr.  Robinfon’s 
fcheme,  663,  4. 

Thermometers,  various  kinds,  727-737  ; 
air,  and  fpirit,  727  ;  oil,  and  mercury, 
728;  conftruftion  of,  729 ;  Fahrenheit’s 
730;  Delifle’s,  Reaumur’s,  &c.  731; 
felf  regiftering,  731,  2;  differential, 
733;  for  meafuring  great  degrees  of 
heat,  733.  See  Pyrometer. 

Thrafhing-machines,  hiftory  of,  688  j  a 
fmall  one  to  work  by  hand,  689. 

Time,  relative  and  abfolute,  625. 

Todd’s  improvement  of  the  pump,  751. 

Torricelli,  a  follower  of  Galileo,  620. 


Valoue’s  pile-engine,  667,  696  ;  its  theory 
fully  explained,  697. 

Valerius, called  the  modern  Archimedes, 620. 
Vapours,  how  formed,  739,  40. 

Varignon’s  lever  impoflible,  617  j  his  ap¬ 
plication  of  ftatics  to  the  equilibrium  of 
machines,  621. 

Velocity,  or  celerity,  625. 

Vera’s  hair-rope  machine,  755. 

Vince’s  experiments  on  friftion,  673  ;  on 
fpouting  fluids,  718  ;  on  the  velocity  of 
found,  739. 

’Vis  inertia,  or  gravity,  625. 

'Wakefield’s  fteam-houfe  for  plants,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  794. 

Water-mills  overfhot,  762,  766;  breaft, 
762,  765  ;  underfhut,  763,  767  ;  with 
oblique  float-boards,  764;  with  con¬ 
cave  float-boards,  765;  Fergsfon’s  di¬ 
reftions  for  the  conftruftion  of  water¬ 
mills,  766 ;  floating,  768. 

Watt’3  fteam-engine,  general  principle  of, 
770 ;  his  firft  attempts,  777  ;  his  fecond 
engine,  778  5  his  laft  improved  engine, 
780. 

Wedge,  634,  636,  700. 

Wedgwood’s  pyrometer,  736 ;  Fourmy’s 
objeftions,  736. 

Weight  diftinguifhed  from  gravity,  641. 
Wheel  and  axle,  631,  635  ;  with  contrary 
motions,  672. 

Wheels,  teeth  of,  661;  aftion  of  wheels 
and  pinions,  662 ;  bevelled  wheels,  664; 
rack-work  and  wipers,  665;  fly-wheels, 
666  ;  carriage-wheels, '675  ;  proper  fhape 
of,  676  ;  other  properties,  677  ;  Edg- 
worth’s  experiments,  679  ;  overfhot 
and  breaft  wheels  for  mills,  762  ;  un- 
derfhot  wheels,  763  ;  with  oblique  float- 
boards,  764;  with  concave  float-boards, 
765;  advantages  of  the  different  kinds, 
766. 

Wheel-carriages,  677;  Edgworth’s  experi¬ 
ments,  679  ;  improved  ftage-coach,  681, 
2  ;  Braby’s  cart  and  drag,  682,  3  ;  fprings 
recommended  for  all  carriages,  683  ; 
placing  fome  of  the  horfes  behind,J)83,  4* 
Winds,  phenomena  of,  737 ;  periodical, 
accounted  for,  738. 

Wind- mills,  aftion  and  early  hiftory  of, 
684;  common  wind-mill,  and  its  fails, 
685  ;  horizontal  wind-mills,  687. 

Wood,  ftrength  of,  656. 

Woolf,  Arthur,  his  contrivance  for  com¬ 
municating  a  rotatory  motion  to  fteam- 
engines,  776  ;  his  patent  fteam-engines 
for  faving  fuel,  &c.  784,  5. 

Wren,  his  demonftration  of  the  laws  of 
percuffion,  621. 

Young,  Dr.  Matthew,  his  experiments  on 
fpouting  fluids,  718  ;  his  opinions  on  ca¬ 
pillary  attraftion,  720. 

Zurich  machine,  a  kind  of  pump,  758; 

ditnenfions  of  one  made  at  Florence,  760. 


[  SIS  ] 


MEDALS. 


2E>G1NA,  coins  of,  extremely  ancient, 

XJU  806. 

African  coins,  819. 

Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon,  a  colleftor  of 
medals,  801, 

America,  anciently  had  no  coins,  816. 

Angelus  Politianus,  his  ufe  of  medals,  Soi. 

Arabia,  coins  of,  819. 

Architedlure  of  the  ancients  to  be  ftudied 
from  their  medals,  800. 

As,  a  Roman  weight  and  coin,  810,  11  ; 
imperial  as,  81 3. 

Athens,  coins  of,  807. 

Aurelian,  his  innovations  on  the  coinage, 
815,  16. 

Aureus,  a  Roman  gold  coin,  815  ;  its  di- 
vifions,  816. 

Barryls  remarks  on  early  coins,  804,  5  J 
hints  for  modern  coins,  82a. 

Black  money,  why  fo  called,  821. 

Bohemia  and  Poland,  coins  of,  820. 

Brafs  coins,  803  ;  brafs  double  the  value 
of  copper,  ibid.  Corinthian  brafs  not  ufed 
in  coining,  803,45  of  Greece,  807  5  of 
Rome,  8 12. 

Britiih  ancient  money,  804,818;  modern, 
820-825  ;  value  of,  827. 

Britiih  Mufeum,  colledtion  of  medals 
there,  802. 

Byzantine  coins,  833. 

Cavino  the  Paduan,  a  famous  forger  of 
medals,  828. 

Chaleos  of  brafs,  how  divided,  807. 

Charles  I.  his  coronation. medal,  824. 

China,  ancient  coins  of,  817;  modern,  816. 

Coinage,  invention  and  progrefs  of,  804; 
whence  derived  to  the  Romans,  810,  11 ; 
officers  of  the  mint,  and  mode  of  coin¬ 
ing,  816. 

Contorniati,  a  peculiar  kind  of  medal, 
826  ;  of  lead,  831. 

Colledtions  of  medals,  800;  Britiih,  8or, 
2  5  French,  German,  Pruffian,  &c.  802. 

Combe,  Dr.  his  aefeription  of  the  Hunte¬ 
rian  mufuem,  801,  2  ;  his  remarks  on 
the  medals  of  Camarina  and  the  Maries, 
809. 

Copper  coins  of  Greece,  807;  of  Rome, 
8105  of  England,  821 ;  of  Scotland,  823. 

Crofs,  a  very  ancient  religious  fymbol, 
8 10 ;  an  indecent  emblem  among  the 
heathens,  825. 

Cunobelinus,  a  Britifh  king,  818. 

Cyrene,  beautiful  coins  of,  804. 

Cyftophori,  a  peculiar  fort  of  Greek  coin, 
806,  7. 

Cyzicus,  a  coin  of,  810. 

David  IJ.  king  of  Scotland,  823. 

Denarii,  Roman,  812;  filver,  813;  cop¬ 
per,  814;  confular,  815. 

Denmark,  coins  of,  820  ;  medals,  824. 

Drachm,  didrachm,  &c.  806. 

Dupondius,  or  half-feftertius,  813. 

Egyptian  coins  of  filver  and  brafs,  804. 

Eledfrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver,  803, 

Elizabeth,  coins  of,  821. 

England,  coins  of,  filver,  820,  gold  and 
copper,  821  ;  medals,  824,  5. 

Eveivi ,’s  Diieourfes  on  Medals,  801,  802. 

Farthings  of  queen  Anne,  821,  2. 

Florence,  fine  coins  of,  819. 

Florins  in  England,  821. 

Follis,  or  purfe,  the  name  of  a  Roman 
coin,  2i2  ;  its  divifions,  813. 


Forgers  of  medals,  827. 

French  ancient  coins,  818;  modern,  819; 
medals,  824. 

Friclich,  an  eminent  writer  on  medals, 

798,  802,  3,  4. 

Geography  elucidated  by  medals,  799. 

Gold  coins,  803  ;  of  Greece,  807  ;  of  Sy- 
racufe,  &c.  808  ;  of  Rome,  815;  of 
England,  821  5  of  Scotland,  823. 

Gold  germinating  in  the  Items  of  the  vine 
and  of  corn,  803  ;  comparative  value  of 
gold  and  filver,  808. 

Greece,  had  no  coins  in  Homer’s  time, 
805  ;  the  mina  and  talent,  805,  6  ; 
filver  coins,  806  ;  copper  and  brafs,  807  ; 
gold,  807,  8  ;  value  of  Greek  coins, 
826  ;  forged,  828  ;  arrangement  of, 
831;  the  reverfes,  fymbols  explained, 
^32>  3- 

Groat,  or  great  coin,  819. 

Grollier’s  colledtion  of  medals,  801. 

Greek  coins  do  not  in  general  bear  dates, 
798  ;  their  early  elegance,  804. 

Hardouin’s  Herodiades,  or  hiltory  of  Jew¬ 
ish  medals,  798. 

Hebrew  coins,  not  genuine,  818. 

Heptarchy,  not  ended  by  Egbert,  820; 
coins  of,  820,  831. 

Heraclei,  a  filver  coin  of,  806. 

Hercules,  the  old  and  the  young,  806,  833. 

Hiltory  illullrated  by  medals,  798. 

Holland,  medals  of,  824. 

Hunter’s  curious  colledtion  of  medals, 

801,  2. 

Japan,  modern  coins  of,  818. 

India  coins  of,  819,  19. 

Infcriptions  and  legends,  834,  5. 

Jobert,  or  Joubert,  a  writer  on  medals, 

802,  804. 

Ireland,  coins  of,  823. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modern  coins  of,  819; 
medals,  824. 

Legend  of  a  coin  or  medal,  834. 

Lepton,  a  fmall  Greek  coin,  807,  813. 

Lydians,  the  fuppofed  inventors  of  coinage, 
8045  their  coins,  8 18. 

Macedonian  medals  and  coins,  800,  803, 
807,  8. 

Mardes,  or  Maries,  coins  of,  808  :  their 
emblems  explained,  809,  10. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  medals  of,  823,  4. 

Medallions,  and  medalets,  825. 

Medals  were  the  coins  of  the  ancients,  798. 
804;  their  importance  in  illuftrating 
hiltory,  and  in  afeertaining  dates,  798  j 
in  geography  and  mythology,  799  ;  pre- 
fent  us  with  likeneffes  of  the  perfons 
and  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancients, 

799,  832  ;  ornaments  and  badges  of"  dif- 
tindtion,  800,  832  j  the  ltudy  of  them 
not  of  very  ancient  date,  800 ;  collec¬ 
tions  of  medals,  801,  2,  31  ;  writers  on 
medals,  802,  3  ;  materials  of  coins  ana 
medals,  803,  4.  Greek  coins  and  me¬ 
dals,  8055  Perfian,  Sec.  808;  Roman, 
810;  how  preferved,  8x6;  of  various 
nations,  817,  18  ;  modern  coins,  818, 
19;  modem  medals,  823;  compared 
with  ancient,  825;  Scottilh,  823,  4; 
Italian,  French,  Englilh,  & c.  824  ;  fati- 
rical,  825  ;  value  of,  820,  850  ;  condi¬ 
tion,  or  prefervadon,  827  ;  counterfeit¬ 
ing,  828  ;  fcarcity,  830;  arrangement 
of  in  .a  cabinet,  831. 


Millrarenfis,  or  thoufander,  a  Reman  coin, 
814. 

Mina  of  Greece,  a  pound  weight,  or  100 
drachms,  805. 

Miffilia,  coins  or  medals  thrown  among 
the  multitude,  813. 

Money  real  and  ideal,  804;  originally  re« 
gulated  by  weight,  805,  810. 

Norris’s  Treatife  on  the  Syro-Macedonian 
Princes,  798. 

Norway,  coins  of,  820. 

Oboius,  of  filver,  806;  of  brafs,  807. 

Pafteboard  money,  804. 

Penny,  the  original  and  general  coin,  820. 

Perfian  daric,  804;  other  Perfian  coins, 
800,818;  modern,  819. 

Pefcennius  Niger,  coins  of,  817. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  803  ;  firft  coined  gold 
in  Greece,  807,  8. 

Philippi,  gold  coins  fo  called,  808. 

Philiftis,  not  known  where  Ihe  reigned, 
807. 

Phoenician  coins,  817,  818. 

Pinkerton,  the  moll:  comprehenfive  and 
ufeful  writer  on  medals,  798,  802,  3. 

Plated  coins  or  medals,  828- 

Plutarch,  one  of  the  firft  ftudiers  of  medals 
among  the  moderns,  801. 

Prince’s  metal,  a  conipofition  known  to 
the  ancients,  804. 

Pruffian  cabinet  of  medals,  802;  coins  of 
820. 

guinarius,  a  Roman  filver  coin,  814. 

Reverfes  of  medals  and  coins,  inftrudiion 
to  be  derived  from  them,  832. 

Roman  medals  particularly  ufeful  in  re- 
fpedl  to  their  dates,  798  ;  copper  the 
firft  coinage,  8105  whence  the  Romans 
derived  their  coinage,  810,  n;  brafs, 
812;  filver,  813;  gold,  815;  lead, 
830  ;  method  of  coinage,  816  ;  value 
of  coins,  826 ;  forgeries,  827  ;  blun¬ 
dered,  8315  leverfes,  832;  fymbols, 
834. 

Ruffia,  money  of,  820. 

Saturnalia,  coins  ftruck  during  thofe  fefti- 
vities,  813. 

Scotland,  filver  coins  of,  822  ;  gold  and 
copper,  823  ;  medals,  823,  4. 

Scruple,  a  Roman  gold  coin,  815. 

Servius  Tullius,  his  coins,  811. 

Seftertius  explained,  8io,  812. 

Sicily,  very  early  coins  of,  808  ;  modern, 
819. 

Sidon,  medals  of,  810. 

Silver  coins,  803 ;  of  Greece,  806  ;  of 
Rome,  813  ;  of  England,  820  ;  of  Scot¬ 
land,  822. 

Solidus,  a  Roman  gold  coin,  815;  other 
names  of  it,  816. 

Spanilh  ancient  coins,  818  ;  modern,  819  ; 
medals,  824. 

Stukeicy’s  Medallic  Hillory  cf  Caraufius, 

801. 

Sweden,  coins  of,  820  ;  medals,  824. 

Talents,  ancient,  different  kinds,  805. 

Tetricus,  gold  medallion  of,  817. 

Vaillant’s  Hill,  of  the  Kings  of  Syria,  798. 

Venice,  coins  of,  819. 

Vico,  .fEneas,  a  writer  on  medals,  S02, 

803. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  a  writer  on  medals, 

802. 

Wood’s  Irilk  halfpence,  823. 
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Mabillon,  Portrait  of  - 
Maclaurin,  Portrait  of  - 
5.  Madrepora,  Plate  I.  and  IT. 

7.  Madrepora,  Plate  III.  and  IV. 
Madrepora,  Plate  V.  - 
Magnetism,  Plate  I.  Phenomena  of  the  Na¬ 
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Magnetism,  Plate  III.  Magneticai'Experiments 
Magnolia,  the  Laurel-leaved  Tulip-tree  - 
Maimbourg,  Portrait  of  ... 
Malone,  Portrait  of 
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Mangle  invented  by  Mr.  jee  of  Rotherham 
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Portrait  of  Carlo  Maratti 
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Marivaux,  Portrait  of 
Marmontel,  Portrait  of 
Marmor.  Machine  for  Sawing  Marble 
Martial  the  Satirift  ... 

Portrait  of  Benjamin  Martin 
Martynia,  a  curious  Cape  Plant 
Portrait  of  Peter  Martyr  - 
Portrait  of  Andrew  Marvell 
Portrait  of'Dr.  Maskelyne  ... 
Portrait  of  the  Rev.  William  Mason 
Masonry,  Symbols  of  - 

Portrait  of  Masillon  - 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Mead  - 

Meaux,  the  Cornillon  Gate,  &c. 

Mechanics,.  Plate  I.  Laws  of  .Motion 
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Mechanics,  Plate  XVIII.  Prelfure  of  Fluids, 
Hydrolfatic  Balance,  &c. 
Mechanics,  Plate  XIX.  Snart’s  Aerometer 
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Mechanics,  Plate  XX.  Motion  of  Fluids 
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Pumps 
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Mechanics,  Plate  XXVII.  Water  Wheels 
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Mechanics,  Plate  XXX.  Steam  Engines 
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